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ELEANOR,  of  Aqaitaine  (1132-1204),  queen  of  Franco 
snd  aftenranU  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
William  IX.,  the  last  doke  of  Qoienne,  and  was  bom  in 
1132.  She  Bocceeded  her  father  in  1136,  and  was  married 
the  same  year  to  Lonis  VIL  of  France.  Her  lirely  and 
■otnewhat  firlToIona  manners,  and  her  lore  of  pleasure,  did 
not  fit  her  for  the  aoeiety  of  a  hnsbaod  who  was  natmallj 
aoater*,  tod  who  from  reli^^oos  oonvietioii  had  adopted 
many  aaceHe  habits.  Th^  became  gradually  estranged, 
and  in  tha  Holy  Land,  whither  aha  had  aoeompaaied  Lonis 
in  1147,  their  qnamls  became  so  frequent  and  so  bittar 
tlut  ftt  last  a  diTorca  waa  agread  vpoo,  which  on  their  re- 
tain from  fiance  was  oomiuated  under  the  pretext  of  kin- 
ship, 18th  Uareh  1152.  Six  months  afterwards  she  gare 
her  h&nd  and  her  pamasions  to  Henry  of  Naram,  mba  in 
1165  moimted  the  throne  of  England  aa  Henry  IL  That 
the  dudiy  of  Onienna  abonld  urns  become  permanently 
annexed  to  the  English  crown  wm  naturally  duplaasing  to 
Louis,  and  the  indirect  emuequenoe  of  his  displeasure  was 
protracted  wan  between  Fmuce  and  EngkncL  La  oti^r 
respects  also  the  marriage  had  unhappy  conaequeneea.  The 
infidelities  of  Henry,  a^  the  epedal  favours  he  ahowed  to 
one  of  h»  mirtrassea,  so  Knatly  roused  Eleanor'a  jealousy, 
that  she  iscfted  her  sou  Sidiard  to  reballiou,  and  also  in- 
trigaed  with  her  former  husband  to  get  him  to  lead  his  in- 
fluence to  the  great  league  formed  against  Henry  in  1173. 
Her  toa  had  fled  to  Looia,  and  she  waa  preparing  to  follow 
him  when  she  waa  arraat«l  and  placed  in  confinement, 
where  she  remained  till  the  death  (tf  her  husband  in  1189. 
Aa  soon  as  he  died  she  regained  her  liberty,  and  reigned  as 
regent  until  Biehard's  arriTal  fmn  Franca  She  aUo  ^eld 
this  poaition  daring  Richard's  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
for  which  he  left  in  1190.  Aftet  his  eacapo  in  1194  from 
the  captivi^  which  befell  him  as  he  waa  returning  home, 
^he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fonterrault  where  she  died 
April  1,  1204. 

£I£ATIC  SCHOOL,  a  Greek  lehool  of  philosophy,  ao 
sailed  beeaaae  ESea  was  the  Urth-plaoe  or  reeidenee  of  its 
chief  repreaentatiTeB,  Farmenides,  who  was  bom  at  Elea 
probablj  about  the  year  016,  waa  the  first  completely  to 
develop  the  Eleatio  doctrines;  but  his  philoao^y  has  a 
very  dose  connection  with  that  of  Zenophanes,  who  was 
horn  mora  than  a  ceutaiy  earlier.    Xeaophano,  indeed. 


has  been  described  aa  the  founder  of  the  school,  and  though 
that  title  is  with  more  strietneaa  to  be  given  to  Farmenides, 
it  may  not  incwreetly  be  applied  to  him.  The  philosophy 
of  ZmophaBes  took  ita  rise  in  a  stnmg  antagonism  to  tiie 
popular  aathrop(Hnorphie  mytlmlog^ ;  and,  uon^  it  con- 
tains parl^  H  ia  far  from  containing  the  whole,  of  the 
Eleatio  doctrine  as  maintained  by  Farmenides  and  hia 
followars.  Its  chief  doctrinee  were  that  **  the  One  Is  Qod," 
and  that  Ood  li  adf-odaten^  etemal,  unchangeable^ 
inunonble,  of  the  same  substanoa  througlumt,  and  in  every 
reqfMct  incomparable  to  man. 

The  Eleatio  philosophy  is  founded  npon  the  doctrine  of 
a  c(an|dete  aeveianoe  and  opposition  of  thought  and  sense. 
Truth  ia  in  no  degree  attainable  bj  sense ;  sense  gives  only 
falsa  a|>pearanoea,  non-being ;  it  is  by  thought  alone  that 
we  .amve  at  the  knowledge  of  being,  at  the  great  truth  that 
"  the  AU  is  One,"  eternal,  unchangeable ;  or  rather,  as 
Hegel  rightly  interprets  the  Eleatics,  thought  u  Ymag.  No 
distinction  is  drawn  by  Farmenidee  between  thought  and 
material  being ;  the  "  One  and  All,"  indeed,  is  described 
materially  as  a  perfect  and  immovable  sphere^  The  notiona 
of  ereation,  change  and  deatruction,  diversity  and  multi^- 
city,  time  and  space,  and  the  varions  sensations,  are  all 
mere  false  appearancea  of  senie^  which  thou^t  shows  to 
be  contradictory  and  fale^  Upon  a  very  common  ctm. 
fusion  ui  the  word  exitt  with  tha  verb  to  bt,  which  does 
not  necessarily  imply  existence,  he  founded  his  argufiunt 
against  the  poeubiUty  <tf  ereation  :  creatiou  cannot  be,  for 
being  canntrt  srise  out  of  non-being ;  nor  can  non-being 
be.  Again,  there  can  be  no  diffmnce  or  change  except  in 
appearance,  for  a  thing  cannot  arise  from  what  is  different 
from  it  But  this  ude  of  the  Eleatio  argument  was  more 
comi^etely  developed  by  Zona  In  tha  secmid  part  of  his 
poem,  Farmenides,  notwithstanding  his  aaserUon  ni  their 
falseness,  does  offer  an  explanation  of  the  facts  of  conscinia* 
nesn  Of  this  part  of  his  theory,  howevwr,  we  have  only 
very  uieoraplete  knowledge.  It  standa  altugether  distinct 
from  Ua  main  doctrinew  It  is  materialistic,  like  nearly  all 
the  other  early  Greek  explanationa  of  the  universe.  Hie 
nniverse  (that  i^  the  apparent  universe)  is,  be  says,  made  up 
of  two  dements,  one  of  which  he  describeaju  heat  and  lif^t, 
tb.  o«.„  «  cold  ..d  -^""J^lgg^^^S^^^" 
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in  wbieh  thew  eteiiwDta  IM  mixed  in  thor  oompoution. 
Even  the  dead  body  feeb  eoU  and  darkneBi. 

Zeno^  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  eeiitnry  B.a,  the 
fellow-towiu&iaQ,  disciple,  and  adopted  son  of  Parmenidee, 
ie  famous  for  hii  attempta  to  prore  that  the  notions  of 
tinte^  space,  motion,  midtiplidty,  si^^t,  sound,  are  self- 
eontradictoiy  and  nnthinhable.  His  paradoxes  were  stated 
with  a  subUety  which  haa  forced  thinkers  enn  ai  distinc- 
tion, who  were  opposed  to  his  main  position,  for  instance, 
Sir  William  Amilton,  to  admit  some  of  them  to  be  nn- 
aoawerable.  A|;ainst  motion  Zeno  directed  several  ai^u- 
tnenta,  the  most  celebrated  being  that  of  Achilles  and  tho 
tortoise,  which  are  foanded  upon  the  confusion  of  that 
which  is  infinitely  divisible  with  that  which  is  infinite 
Against  space  Zeno  argued  that  any  space,  howerer 
large,  must  be  in  a  larger  space,  this  larger  space  again 
in  a  atiU  larger,  and  so  on  oti  infinitum.  Against  the 
manifold  he  argued  (1)  that  the  manifold,  being  diTisiblo 
into  the  infinitely  small^  into  that  which  haa  no 
magnitude^  can  itself  have  none,  as  divisions  that  have  no 
magnitude  must  make  up  a  whole  without  magnitude  ;  and 
j3)  that,  being  divisible  into  an  infinite  number  of  parts, 
It  most  be  infiattely  large.  Against  sound  he  argued — and 
he  applied  similar  reasoning  to  sight — that,  as  you  cannot 
hear  a  unf^e  grain  of  com  fail,  you  cannot  hear  the  sound  of 
a  nnmber  of  grains  falling,  the  sound  of  the  falling  of  the 
number  (rf  grains  being  made  up  of  the  sounds  of  the 
falling  of  Mch  grain.  Thus  Zeno  sought  to  prove  that 
thoo^t  and  sense  an  tmioaed,  and  that  the  latter,  con- 
tradicting itself,  provea  itadf  nnwortliy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  philoaopher. 

The  last  of  the  Eleatb  teachers  was  Heliasus  of  Bamos, 
the  friend  of  Heraclitus,  who  waa  probably  bom  somewhat 
later  than  Zena  We  only  posaess  fragments  of  his  works, 
preserved  by  Simplicina  and  collected  by  Brandia  His 
modifications  of  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  Parmenides, 
are  not  important,  with  tiie  exception  of  his  aaaertion  of 
the  infinity,  the  nnlimitedness,  of  "  the  One  and  All,"  and 
his  distinct  insistance  npon  the  doctrine  that  the  **  One  and 
All"  is  immaterial,  uneztended,  withont  parts. 

See  the  separate  articles  Xmmopbasw,  Fxuonidbs, 
and  ZaNO. 

ELECAMPANE  (iL  Lat,  Snula  Cam/una),  a  perennial 
composite  plant,  the  latUa  Belmium  of  Linnsaos,  which  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Britain^  and  ranges  throughout 
central  and  soathem  Europe,  and  in  Asia  as  far  eastwards 
as  the  Himalayas.  Its  stem  attains  a  height  of  from  3  to 
S  f  est ;  the  leaves  are  serrate-dentate,  the  lower  ones  stalked, 
the  rest  embracing  the  stem ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
2  inches  broad,  and  have  many  rays,  each  three-notched  at 
the  extremity.  The  root,  the  radix  ntvla  of  pharmacy,  is 
thick,  branching,  and  mucilaginous^  and  has  a  warm  bitter 
taste  and  a  camphoraceous  odour.  For  medicinal  purposes 
it  should  be  procured  from  plants  not  more  than  two  or 
three  years  old.  Besides  iW/a,  Ci^H^Gjg,  a  body  isomeric 
with  starch,  the  root  contains,  according  to  Eallen,  two 
ciystalliEable  substances — hdmin,  CjHgO,  and  alatUcam- 
phor,  Ci»H]gO.  By  the  ancients  the  root  waa  employed  both 
as  a  meaicine  and  as  a  condiment,  and  in  England  it  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  as  an  aromatic  tonic  and  stimulant 
of  the  secretory  organa  "  The  fresh  roots  of  elecampane 
preserved  with  sugar,  or  made  into  a  syrup  or  conserve,"  are 
recommended  by  Parkinson  in  his  Theairum  Botanicum  as 
"  very  efi'ectual  to  warm  a  cold  and  windy  stomack,  and  the 
priolung  and  stitches  therein  ot  in  the  eides  caused  by  the 
Spleene,  and  to  helpe  the  cough,  shortnense  of  breath,  and 
wheesiog  in  the  Lungs."  As  a  drug,  however,  the  root  is 
now  seldom  reaorlod  to  excopt  in  veterinary  practice.  In 
France  and  Switzerland  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
absinthe. 


EI^TIONS.  The  law  of  pariiamen  tai;  and  maDieipoI 
•lecdoia  in  England  ia  mnr  governed  as  to  prooedot*  by 
the  30  and  36  Vict.  &  33  (the  Ballot  Act,  1873),  and 
as  to  disputed  returns  by  the  31  and  32  Tict  e.  133  (pgp. 
liamentary  Eleetiona  Act,  1868)  and  33  and  36  Tict  e,  60: 
See  BiixoT  and  Bribbbt. 

Hie  iaqoiry  into  a  dispnted  parliamautaxy  election  was 
formerly  conducted  before  a  eonunUted  of  the  Honaa  of 
OommoDS,  chosen  as  nearly  as  possible  from  both  sides  of 
the  House  for  that  particular  business.  The  deoisiona  of 
these  tribunals  laboured  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
prompted  by  party  feeling,  and  by  the  alwve-namedAct  of 
1 868  the  jurisdiction  was  finally  transferred  to  Her  M^esty's 
judges,  notwithstanding  the  general  unwillingnesa  of  the 
bench  to  accept  a  class  of  bosineas  which  they  feared  mi^ht 
bring  their  integrity  into  dispute.  In  future  no  election 
shall  be  questioned  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Section  11  of  the  Act  orders,  tn/^  alia,  that 
the  trial  of  every  election  petition  shall  be  conducted  before 
a  puisne  judge  ot  one  of  the  common  law  courta  at  West- 
minster and  Dublin;  that  the  said  courts  shall  each  select 
a  judge  to  be  placed  on  the  rola  for  the  trial  of  election 
petitions;  that  the  said  judf^  shall  try  petitiona  standing 
for  trial  according  to  seniority  or  otherwise,  as  they  naj 
agree;  that  the  trial  shall  take  place  in  the  county  or 
borough  to  which  the  petition  refers,  unless  the  court 
should  think  it  desirable  to  hold  it  elsewhere.  The  judge 
shall  determine  '*  whether  the  member  wboao  return  is  com- 
plained of,  or  any  and  what  other  person,  waa  duly  returned 
and  elected,  or  whether  the  election  was  yoid,'*  and  shall 
certify  his  determination  to  the  Speaker.  When  corrapt 
praoticea  have  be  on  charged  tiie  judge  shall  also  report  (1) 
whether  any  such  practice  has  been  committed  by  or  with 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  any  candidate,  and  nature 
thereof ;  (2)  the  names  of  peraona  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  cormpt  practice ;  and  (3)  whether  corropt 
practices  have  extensively  prevailed  at  the  election. 

Questions  of  law  may  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Heaa.  The  report  of  the  judge  is 
equivalent  to  tho  report  of  an  election  committee  under 
the  old  system.  Petitions  may  be  presented  by  the  follow- 
ing persons  : — (1)  some  person  idio  has  voted  or  hdd  the 
light  to  vote  at  the  election;  (2)  some  person  claiming  to 
have  a  right  to  be  returned  or  elected;  (S)  some  person 
alleging  himself  to  have  been  a  candidata  The  trial  of  a 
petition  shall  be  proceeded  with  notwithstdtading  tba 
acceptance  by  the  respondent  of  an  office  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  and  notwithstanding  ^e  pnm>gation  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  though  it  would  appear  that  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  abates  a  petition.  The  jndge  appointed  to  try 
a  petition  ahall  be  received  with  the  same  state  as  a  jud^ 
of  assize  in  an  asaiae  town.  The  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  petitioh  shall  be  paid  by  the  parties  in  such  manner 
and  such  proportions  as  the  court  or  judge  may  dateimioe, 
regard  being  had  to  the  discouragement  of  needless  expense 
by  throwing  the  burden  thereof  t>n  the  parties  by  who^  it 
has  been  caused,  whether  they  are  on  the  whole  succeaeful 
or  not  When  a  returning  officer  has  wilfully  nej^ected  to 
reCum  a  petaon  found  on  petition  to  have  been  «ititl9d  to 
be  returned,  such  person  may  sue  the  officer  (within  one 
year  of  the  act  complained  of,  or  six  months  of  tiie  trial  of 
the  petition),  and  shall  recover  double  the  damage  he  haa 
actually  sustained,  together  with  full  coeta  of.suit. 

To  meet  the  additional  work  imposed  on  tlie  English 
courts  of  common  law  by  this  Act,  power  waa  given  to 
appoint  an  additional  jndge  to  each  of  them.  S^Uon  66 
applies  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, to  Scotland. 

This,  like  the  Ballot  A^  is  ajBontiauing^AfliC 

FetitiimB  against  mtmidpal  elections  ire  dam  with  in  33 
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ftod  i6  Viet  o.  M.  Tlu  ^Mtioo  judgM  iuui«r  the  kst 
dBtcribad  Act  appoint  a  number  of  bamiten,  cot  exceed- 
ing fivi^  to  by  aocli  petittooi.  No  barriater  can  be  appointed 
wbo  II  of  len  titan  fifteen  yean  atandin^  or  a  member  ot 
Parliament,  or  holder  of  any  office  of  profit  (other  than 
that  of  recratter)  nnder  the  Crown ;  nor  can  any  barrister 
try  a  petition  in  any  borough  in  which  he  ia  recorder  or  in 
which  he  reaidee,  or  which  is  incloded  in  hia  circait.  The 
barriatar  aiti  vithoat  ft  jiii7.   TliepionrioDi  an  ganwallj 


similar  to  those  relatiog  to  parliamentary  eleotiona  in  the 
former  Act.  The  petition  may  allege  that  the  election  «aa 
aroided  as  to  the  borough  or  ward  on  the  gronnd  of  general 
bribery,  Aa,  or  that  the  election  of  the  person  petitioned 
against  iraa  SToided  by  corrupt  practices,  or  by  peraonal 
duqu^cation,  or  that  he  had  not  the  minority  ot  lawful 
Totee,  And  no  election  ahall  be  questioned  by  any  other 
proceB  whatsoever  for  a  matter  for  which  it  night  have 
Man  qnaationed  voder  this  Aot 


ELECTKICITT 


rS  word  JHitlrieUy  ii  dnind  bnn  the  Graefc  word 
fXeinpoi',  neaniBg  amUr.  Tb»  term  waa  inreDted 
iij  anbart,'  who  oaed  it  with  referaaee  to  the  attractions 
ind  repulsions  excited  by  friction  in  certain  bodiea  (d  which 
amber  mny  be  taken  as  the  type.  To  the  cauae  of  theae 
f(H«ea  was  given  the  name  Electricity;  and  ont  oi  the 
■tody  of  these  and  kindred  phenomena  arose  the  acience  of 
electzicity,  of  which  it  is  the  pnrpoce  of  the  present  article 
to  give  a  brief  outline. 

The  acience  has  been  divided  into  three  branches — 
SltdrotUaict,  which  deals  with  alaotrioity  at  rest;.  J^^rfro- 
hnttict,  which  considers  the  passage  of  electricity  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  Et«etroMagn*ti*m,  which  treats  tii  the 
relation  of  eleetrici^  to  magnetism.  We  shall,  however, 
make  no  attempt  to  adhere  to  this  division,  but  shall 
exhibit  the  different  parts  of  the  subject  in  such  order  and 
connection  as  seems  meet  clear  and  natural  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Bcience^  For  the  sake  of  the  non-adentifie 
reader  we  prefix  a  brief  hiatory '  of  the  acience  of  eleo- 
tridty,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  some  of  the  more 
striking  electrical  disooveriea  and  of  the  steps  by  which 
our  knowledge  of  the  aulgoct  hai  advanced  to  ita  praaent 
miditMiL 

HlBTOUOAL  SkRCE. 

Th«  name  of  the  philosopher  who  first  observed  that 
amber  when  nibbed  poesessee  the  property  at  attracting 
and  repelling  light  bodies  haa  not  been  banded  down  to 
our  times.  Thalea  of  Uiletua  is  said  to  have  described 
thia  remarkable  property,  and  both  Theophrastns  (331 
&a)  and  Pliny  (70  a.d.)  mention  the  power  of  amber  to 
attract  atmirs  and  dry  uavea.  The  same  authors  speak  of 
Um  iapU  lynewritUf  which  ia  mpposed  to  be  a  mineral 
called  tourmaliiUy  aa  posaeaaing  the  same  property.  The 
electxiei^  of  the  torpedo  waa  alao  known  to  the  ancients. 
Pliny  inXMns  ui,  tiiat  when  tondted  by  a  qpear  it  para- 
lyaea'tiia  mnsdea  and  arreata  the  faa^  however  awift;  and 
Ariatotla  adds  thai  it  poesessse  tha  power  of  banitmUng 
men,  as  veil  aa  tha  flahea  which  aerva  for  ita  prey.  'Siu 
infiaaaea  oC  alaetiidty  on  the  homan  body,  and  tha  alao- 
trieify  of  the  homan  body  itaelf,  vrere  also  known  in 
ancient  timea.  Anthero,  a  freedman  of  Tibarin^  waa 
cured  the  gout  by  the  shocks  of  the  torpedo;  and 
WolinMr,  the  king  of  the  Qotba,  was  able  to  emit  sparka 
from  hia  own  bo^.  Eoatathin^  who  reeorda  thia  &ct, 
also  atatea  that  a  certain  philoaophar,  whil*  dreasing  and 


1  Da  MagiuU  Slagmttitii^  Carvoribm, 

*  A.  porUon  of  tUt  UitortuI  Aateh  was  wrfttoa  by  Blr  D»Tid 
BnvitHv  ud  fomwd  th*  introdtuUon  to  Us  aittri*  "  QMtrtcltr  " 
b  last  tdltlaa  ef  tha  Bnift^cfaiim.  It  has  ban  modUtad  by  anppna- 
riou  and  altanttoM  ban  and  tbar^  and  by  Uifa  addiUona  at  tha 
and  Tblab  van  thoafbt  naeaMaiy  to  maka  tt  nit  tba  ^aaant  itata  o( 
aEiam  For  tba  aako  o(  tbo  atwUst  U  aaanb  of  oitfliiBl  aoiuca*  of 
iBfomattaa,  pnttj  eoploM  nbnaea  to  atab  baa  baaa  addad  tbtDDgb* 
oat.  TalMble  tor  imfaraatio*  of  tbla  Uad  tba  atodaat  wUl  find 
EtkiB'a  RMtmfiaOHliUt,  Tocrag'a  Sttmr^  JPkikMfhf,  WUda- 
k>ua'a  OalMMMtw.  and  tba  naaat  work  on  als«tiMtj  by  FmL 
Wa>-arV  «t  tba  OftlUfa  do  Vmm, 


nndreaung^  aautted  oecaalonaUy  anddan  eiaeUing  iiia^ 
while  at  otliar  times  flames  biased  from  him  vnthout 
burning  his  dothaa  Such  ara  the  acanty  gleaninga  ot 
electrical  knowledge  wbieh  wa  derive  from  the  ancient 
philoaophy ;  and  though  aeveral  writers  of  the  Middle  Agea 
have  made  occaeional  referencea  to  theae  facti^  and  even 
attempted  to  specolate  upon  them,  yet  they  added  nothing 
to  the  science,  and  left  an  open  field  for  the  researchea  of 
modem  philoeopheie. 

Dr  Gilbert  of  ColchteUr  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  .the  acisnee^  as  he  appeara  to  havs  been  the  first 
philosopher  who  carefully  repeated  the  obeervationa  of  the 
ancients,  and  applied  to  them  the  principles  of  philoeophical 
investigation.  In  order  to  determine  if  other  bodies  poe- 
seased  the  same  property  as  amber,  he  balanced  a  light  metal- 
lic needle  on  a  pivot,  and  obeerved  whether  or  not  it  wu 
affected  by  causing  the  excited  or  rubbed  body  to  approach 
to  it  In  this  way  he  discovered  that  the  following  bodiea 
poaaesa  the  property  of  attracting  light  substances : — 
amber,  gagatee  or  jet,  diamond,  sapphire,  carbuncle,  rock- 
oiystal,  opal,  amethyst,  vinoentina  or  Bristol  atone,  beryl, 
glaaa,  paste  for  Halse  gems,  glass  of  antimony,  alaga, 
belemnites,  sulphur,  gom-mastic,  sealing-wax  of  lai^  hard 
reain,  araenic,  rock  salt,  mica,  and  alum.  These  various 
bodies  attracted,  with  Cerent  degrees  of  force,  not  only 
Btrawa  and  light  filma,  hot  likewise  metals,  stones,  eartha, 
wood,  leaves,  thick  smoke,  and  all  aolid  and  fluid  bodiea 
Among  the  aubatances  which  ara  not  excited  by  biction 
Qilbert  enumerated  emerald,  agate,  camelian,  pearls, 
jasper,  ealcedony,  alabaster,,  porphyry,  coral,  marble, 
Lydian  atone,  flints,  hematitee,  amyria  (emery  or  corun- 
dum), bonea,  ivory,  hard  wooda,  such  aa  cadar,  ebony, 
jnniper,  and  ^ypceaa,  metal^  and  natural  magneta.  Qilb««t 
alao  diseovacad  that  the  state  oi  ths  atmospheia  affecte 
the  prodnctton  of  abetiici^ ;  drynaaa  with  north  or  east 
wind  being  a  favourable  oonditiui,  while  moisture  with 
south  wind  is  nnfavonrabla,  An  account  of  Oilbert's 
experiments  wiU  be  found  in  his  book  2>i  2faffiutt,  lib.  iL 
cap.  2. 

Robert  Boyle  added  many  new  facts  to  the  science 
of  ^ctrieity,  and  he  has  given  a  full  account  of  them  in 
hia  Ejiptriwuntt  m  tht  Origin  of  £leetn  -ity.  By  means  of 
a  suspended  needle,  he  discovered  that  amber  retained  ite 
attractive  virtue  after  the  friction  which  excited  it  had 
ceased;  and  though  smoothnees  of  surface  had  been 
regarded  as  advontageoua  for  excitetlon,  yet  he  found  a 
diamond  which  in  ite  rough  stete  exceeded  all  the  polished 
ones  and  all  the  electrica  which  he  hod  tried,  having  been 
'  able  to  move  a  needle  three  minutea  after  he  had  ceaaed  to 
rub  it.  He  found  also  that  heat  and  leriion  (or  the  clean- 
ing or  wiping  of  any  body)  increased  ite  susceptibility  of 
excitation ;  and  that  if  the  attracted  body  were  fixed,  and 
the  attracting  body  movable,  their  mutual  approach  would 
still  take  placet  To  Gilbert's  list  of  "  electrics  "  Boyle 
added  the  resinous  cake  which  remained  after  evaporating 
ona^onrth  pari  «i  good  oil  of  turpentisa,  the  dn  naia 
which  fwnauis  after  ^atiltii^i    J^^^^^^jf  (d^^wO**^ 
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strong '^irit  '(^itre,  glass  of  lead,  caput  tnortuum  of 
amber,  white  sapphin,  vhita  amethjst^  diafdunous  ore 
of  lead,  carndiui,  and  «  grean  atooa  rapposed  to  be  a 

sapphire. 

To  these  discoTeries  of  Bo;le  his  coDtemporarj  Otto 
Ton  Oaericke  added  the  highly  important  one  of  eleeirie 
light  {Sxpenmtnia  Nooa  ^agdehurgiea,  lib.  ir.  cap.  15). 
Haring  csst  a  globe  of  sulphur  in  a  glass  sphere,  and 
broken  off  the  glass,  he  mounted  the  sulphur  ball  opoo 
a  reroWing  axis,  and  excited  it  by  the  friction  of  the  huid. 
By  this  means  he  discorered  that  light  and  sound  accom- 
panied strong  electrical  ezcitatioa,  and  be  compares  the 
light  to  that  which  ii  exhibited  by  braakiiig  lump  sugar  in 
the  dark.  With  tbu  powerful  apparatus  Oaericke  reriSed 
on  a  greater  scale  the  resolts  obtained  by  bia  predeceswrs. 
And  obtained  seferal  new  onei  of  rery  considerable  import- 
aoea.  He  found  that  a  light  body,  when  once  attracted 
by  ftn  excited  electric,  was  repelled  by  it,  and  was  in- 
capable of  a  aeeond  attraction  nntil  it  haid  bean  touched  by 
some  other  body ;  and  that  bodiea  anapended  irithtn 
the  sphere  of  iuflaenea  of  an  excited  eleotrie  poaseeaed  the 
same  propertiea  as  if  they  had  been  excited. 

To  onr  illustrioua  countryman  Sir  laaac  Newtoo  the 
kcimee  of  electricity  owes  some  important  obserrattons. 
He  used  in  his  electrical  experiments  a  globe  of  glau 
rubbed  by  the  hand  instead  of  the  snlphnr  globe  of  Von 
Qoericke.  It  would  appear  that  Newttm  was  the  first  to 
use  glau  in  this  way  {Optiet,  query  SthX  We  owe  also  to 
Sir  Isaac  a  beautiful  experiment  on  the  excitation  of  elec- 
tricity which  has  since  become  very  popular.  Haring 
fixed  a  round  disc  of  glass  in  a  short  brass  cylinder, 
he  placed  small  pieces  of  thin  paper  within  the  cylinder 
and  upon  a  table,  so  that  the  lower  surface  of  the 
gloss  was  one-eighth  of  an  inch  distant  from  the  table. 
He  then  nibbed  the  upper  suiface  of  the  gloss,  and 
he  obserred  the  pieces  of  paper  "leap  from  one  part 
of  the  glass  to  the  other,  and  twirl  about  in  the  air." 
This  experiment,  after  a  previous  unsuccessful  trial,  was 
repeated  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1676  (Brewster's  Li/e 
^  IftiBtoa,  p.  307). 

Francis  Uawksbee,  one  of  the  most  active  experi- 
mental philosophers  of  his  age,  added  many  new  facts 
to  the  science.  In  1705  he  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  aareral  enriooa  experiments  on  That  he 
coIlB  ".the  mercurial  phosphoras."  He  showed  that  light 
conid  be  prodncad  by  passing  common  air  throng  mer- 
cury placed  in  a  well-exhausted  reeeiTer.  Tfae  air  mshing 
throned  the  mercury,  blew  it  up  against  the  sides  of  the 
glass  that  held  "appearing  all  around  like  a  body  of 
fire,  consiating  d  abuodanco  of  glowing  ^bulaa.*  Tie 
phenomenon  continued  till  the  receiver  was  half  full  of 
air.  These  phenomena  had  been  observed  in  the  Torricel- 
lian vacuum  before  H&wksbee's  time,  ond  various  ezplana- 
.ions  suggested.  lie  suspected  thot  they  were  due  to 
electricity,  and  remarked  their  resemblance  to  lightning. 
Like  Newton  he  used  a  revolving  glass  globe  nuibed  by 
the  hand  to  generate  electricity.  Bcsidea  the  ezpenment 
above  alluded  to  he  made  many  others  on  the  electric 
light  and  on  the  attractions  of  electrified  bodies.  Descrip- 
tions of  these  will  be  found  in  his  Phjftieo-Jitehanurtd 
Experimrnlt,  170S,  and  in  several  memoirs  in  the  PhUo- 
tophical  Tratuaetiont  about  1707. 

About  the  some  time  Dr  Wall  {Pkil.  Tratu.,  1708) 
observed  the  spark  and  crackling  sound  accompanying  the 
electrical  excitation  of  amber,  and  compared  tiism  to 
thunder  snd  lightning.' 

One  of  the  most  ardent  experimentalists  of  his  time 
was  Stsphen  Gray,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royol  Society. 
In  his  first  paper,  published  in  1720,  he  showed  that 
•lectricity  could  be  excitsd  by  the  friction  of  feathers. 
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hair,- silk,  linen,  woollen,  paper,  leather,  wood,  parchment, 
and  gold-beaters*  skin.  Several  of  these  bodies  exhibited 
light  in  the  dark,  especially  after  they  had  been  warmed ; 
but  all  of  them  attracted  light  bodies,  and  sometimes  at 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  An  epoch  was  made  in 
the  history  of  electricity  by  the  discovery  of  Qray  in  1729, 
that  certain  bodies  had,  while  others  had  not,  the  power  of 
conveying  electricity  from  one  body  to  another,  i.t,,  in 
modem  phrase,  eonJuciiHg  it.  Qray  experimented  with  a 
glass  tube,  into  the  ends  of  vhich  were  fastened  two  corks  ; 
into  ons  of  these  he  fastened  a  fir  rod,  and  to  ths  end  of  the 
rod  an  ivory  ball  On  nibbing  the  glass  he  found  that  the 
ball  attracted  the  light  bodies  as  vigorously  as  the  glass  itaelf. 
He  made  a  variety  of  experiments  with  rods  trf  different 
length,  and  with  a  packthread,  by  ahieh  he  sospended  his 
bolVfrom  the  bolcuuy  of  an  upper  story  of  his  house,  all 
with  the  same  result  He  then  attempted  to  carry  the 
electricity  horixontally  on  a  packthread  which  heauapraded 
with  hempen  atringsj  but  the  experifnent  failed.  On 
the  occaaion  of  a  repetition  of  the  ez|ieriment8  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  Wheeler,  silk  strings  were  auggeated 
as  a  support,  and  found  to  answer,  while  metaiirireB 
failed.  Gray  and  Wheeler  were  thus  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  waa  the  material  of  the  supports  that 
was  in  question,  and  that  whereas  packthread  had,  silk 
had  not  the  power  of  tronsmittinj^ .  electricity  to  a 
distanca.  Gray  and  Wheeler  managed,  by  supporting  a 
packthread  by  silk  loops,  to  convey  electricity  from  a 
"piece  of  rubbed  gloss  to  a  distance  of  886  feet.  The  con- 
ducting power  of  fluids,  and  of  the  human  bcdy,  wss 
established  by  Gray.  He  also  mada  many  curious  ezperi- 
menta  on  the  electrical  properties  of  resinous  cakes,  which 
he  allowed  to  cool  and  horden  in  the  ladles  in  whicb4hey 
hod  been  melted.  For  on  account  of  these  and  others  the 
student  is  referred  to  memoirs  in  the  rhilotu^Jiieal  Tram- 
aeiiont  for  1731,  1735,  Ac 

Desaguliers  made  many  experiments  confirming  Qray's 
conclusions,  and  found  that  btxlies  that  have  the  property 
of  being  electrically  excitable  by  friction,  or  eUctriei  yer  at, 
have  not  the  power  of  condudiun;  whereas  eonductort  are 
not  eleeiricM  per  u.  These  terms,  introduced  by  him,  were 
useful  in  bringing  into  concise  and  acieutifio  language  the 
discoveries  of  Gray. 

While  Qray  nji  pursuing  his  career  of  discovery  in 
Enghmd,  M.  Dufay,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden^  was  actively 
employed  in  the  aame  researehes.  He  found  that  aU  bodies^ 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  could  be  electrified  by  an  ezdted 
tube,  by  setting  them  on  a  glass  stand  slightljr  wanned,  or 
only  dried;  and  that  those  bodiea  which  are  tn  thenuehva 
leaat  electrical  received  the  greatest  degree  of  electricity 
from  the  approach  of  Uie  glasa  tubau  He  repeated  the  ex- 
periments of  Gray,  eonfiiming  his  results,  and  found  that 
electricity  was  transmitted  more  easily  along  packthread 
when  it  waa  wetted,  and  that  it  might  be  supported  upon 
glass  tubes  in  place  of  silk  lines.  In  this  way  he  conveyed 
it  along  a  string  12.16  feet  long.  He  suspended  by  silken 
strings  and  electrified  a  child  as  Gray  had  done  ;  and  hav- 
trig  BUBpended  himself  in  a  aimilar  manner,  he  discovered 
that  an  electrical  spark,  accompanied  with  a  crackling  noise, 
took  place  when  any  other  person  touchiKl  him,  and  he  has 
described  the  prickling  sensation  like  the  burning  horn  a 
spark  of  fire,  which  is  at  the  same  time  felt  either  through 
the  clothes  or  on  the  skin.  The  great  discovery  of  ]>ufay, 
however,  waa  that  of  two  different  kinds, of  electricity. 
He  fuUy  recognized  the  importance  of  thia  fundamental 
fact,  and  gave  the  name  of  vitreous  electricity  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  exciting  glass,  rock-crystal,  precious  stones, 
hair  of  animals,  wool,  and  many  other  bodies ;  ond  the  nsmr 
of  reniunu  to  that  which  Js,;produe«d<-b]Mr»iti&»iwsinou« 
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bodies,  saefa  m  ambar,  copti,  gnm-Ue,  ailk,  p^psr,  thnad, 
aod  a  itamber  of  othsr  Bnbstwices.  Tbe  chanctsrutio  of 
UtON  two  elMtridtUa  wai,  that  a  hodj  with  Titrtooa  eleo- 
taaif  attnctod  all  bodiea  with  resinous  electricity,  and 
npallad  all  bodiaa  with  Titrvoua  ftlectricity;  whil«  a  body 
with  resinoas  alactricity  attracted  all  bodiea  with  Titraoua 
•leetricity,  and  repelled  all  bodiea  with  resiaoua  elaetridtjr. 
Two  electrified  tilk  thraade,  for  example,  repel  each  other, 
sod  abo  two  electrified  woollen  threada,  but  an  electrified 
»ilk  thread  will  attract  an  electrified  woollen  thread.  Henco 
it  it  easj  to  determiB*  whether  any  body  poMeaaea  ritreoua- 
or  reainous  electricity-  If  it  attrattt  ao  electrified  eilk 
thread,  ilk  eloetiieitj  wUl  be  Titnoui ;  if  it  rtptU  it,  it  will 
be  reainooi. 

Gray  repeated  and  varied  the  experimenta  of  Pafay. 
ud  made  many  new  one^  Like  Hawkabee  and  Dr  Wall, 
he  racogoised  the  aimilarity  between  the  phenomena  of 
electricitj  and  thoae  of  thunder  and  lightniDg ;  and  be 
ezpressea  a  hope  "  that  there  may  be  found  out  a  way  to 
collect  a  greater  qtiantity  of  elect rio  fire,  and  conaeqnently  to 
incraaae  the  force  of  that  power,  which,  by  aeveral  of  these 
experiment^  ti  littt  maffuU  eompoittre  pana,  aeema  to  be 
^  tlu  90104  malun  w/fA  thunder  and  lightning" 

The  diaeoTariea  which  we  have  now  recounted  began  to 
roue  the  activity  of  the  Qerman  and  Dutch  pbilosophen. 
To  the  electrical  machioo  used  by  Newton  and  Hawkabee, 
Profeaaor  Box*  oi  Wittenberg  added  the  prime  conductor, 
which  at  firat  eonnated  of  an  iron  or  tin  taba  aupported  by 
a  nan  atanding  upon  eakea  of  roain  ;  but  it  waa  afterward* 
tnapanded  by  ailken  atring&  Profeaaor  ATinklerot  Leipaio 
■nbaUtnted  a  ckiAioji  in  place  of  the  hand  for  exciting  the 
nrolving  globe  ;  and  PMfeaeor  Oordoa  of  Etfof^  a  Scotdi 
Benedictine  mon^  fini  oaed  a  glaaa  cylinder,  eight  inelua 
kng  and  font  broad,  which  he  caoaed  to  ren^ve  by  maana 
of  a  bow  and  itring.  By  tbeae  means  electrical  aparka  <A 
great  aice  and  intoneity  were  produced,  and  by  their  ud 
wioua  combustible  subatanMS,  both  fluid  and  solid,  were 
inflamed.  In  1744  M.  .Lndolph  of  Berlin  aacceeded  in 
filing  by  the  electrical  spark,  the  ethereal  spirit  of  Fro- 
beoiaa.  Winkler  did  the  same  by  a  spark  from  bia  finger ; 
and  he  aacceeded  in  inflaming  .French  brandy  and  other 
weaker  spirits  after  they  had  been  heated.  Gordon  kindled 
■ptrits  hj  a  jet  of  electrified  water.  Dr  Mdea  inflamed 
pfaoaphoms  by  the  electric  apark;  aod  oil,  pitch,  and 
sealing-waz,  when  atrongly  heated,  were  act  on  fire  by 
similar  mcaaa.  We  refer  the  etndent  for  lists  of  the  worka 
of  the  pbiloBopheri  just  mentioned  to  the  admirable  biblio- 
graphy given  by  Toung,  Natural  PhUoaophy,  p.  51A. 

These  atriking  effecU  were  all  produced  by  the  electricity 
obtained  immediately  from  an  excited  electric ;  but  a  great 
■tep  waa  now  made  in  ihe  acience  by  the  discovery  of  a 
msthod  of  accumulating  and  preserving  electricity  iu  large 
qaautitie&  The  author  of  this  great  invention  is  not  die- 
tinctly  known  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  monk 
ef  the  name  of  Kleiat,  a  p«rK>n  of  the  name  of  Cuneus,  and 
Frofeaaor  Mnschenbroeck  of  Leydea  bad  each  the  merit  of 
ba  independent  inventor.  The  invention  by  which  this 
noenmulation  was  effected  was  called  the  Leydtn  Jar  or 
Pkial,  because  it  waa  principally  ui  Leyden  that  it  was 
titha  iuTented  or  tried.  Having  observed  that  excited 
•Isetrica  boob  loat  their  electricity  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
thrir  loaa  was  aoealetated  when  tM  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  moistare  or  other  coodneting  materials,  llnaehenbroeek 
ccneaiTed  that  the  dectridty  of  bodies  might  be  retained 
1^  snmnuidiiigtheta  witiibodiei  which  did  noteondnct  it 
la  puttbg  this  idea  to  the  test  of  ezpetiment,  he  deetri* 
M  some  water  is  a  glaaa  bottte,  and  a  commanication 
having  been  made  between  the  water  and  the  prime  eon* 
dnoter,  the  auistant^  who  waa  holding  the  pottle,  on 
tiviag  to  disanpga  the  commnnieating  wire,  received  a 


sudden  shock  in  his  arms  and  brea*t,  ainl  thua  satabliahed 
the  efficacy  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

Sir  William  Wataon  made  some  important  experiments 
at  this  period  of  oor  history  (Memoirs  in  PhiJ.  Tram. 
abunt  1747).  He  succeeded  is  firing  gunpowder  by  tho 
electric  epark ;  and  by  mixing  the  gunpowder  with  a  little 
camphor  he  discharged  a  musket  by  the  same  power.  He 
also  fired  hydrogen  by  the  eleotrio  spsrk;  and  ha  kindled 
both  spirits  of  wine  and  hydrogen  by  meaus  of  a  drop 
of  cold  water,  and  even  with  ice.  In  the  German  ezperi 
meats  the  fluid  dr  solid  to  be  inflamed  waa  set  on  fire  by 
an  electrified  body*  but  Sir  William  Watson  placed  the 
fluid  in  the  hands  of  an  electrified  peraon,  and  set  it  on  fire 
by  causing  a  person  not  electrified  to  touch  it  with  his 
fincer.  Sir  William  Watson  first  observed  the  flash  of 
light  which  attends  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  phial,  aud 
it  19  to  him  that  we  owe  the  present  improved  form  of  the 
Leyden  phial,  in  which  it  is  coated  both  without  and  withiu 
with  tinfoil  Dr  Bevia  indeed  had  auggested  the  outside 
coating,  and  at  Smeaton'a  recommandatioa,  he  coated  a  paoc 
of  glass  on  both  aides,  and  within  an  inch  of  the  edge,  with 
tinfoil ;  but  still  the  idea  of  coating  the  jar  doubly  belongs 
to  Sir  William  Wataon. 

A  party  of  the  Boyal  Society,  with  the  president  at  their 
bead,  and  Sir  William  Wataon  aa  their  chiaf  operator, 
entered  npcn  a  aeries  of  magniflesnt  Mqterimenta,  for  the 
purpose  of  detcmiiiing  the  relority  of  the  electric  flnid, 
and  the  distance  to  which  it  coold  be  eonreyad.  The 
French  savans  had  ccniTeyed  the  influence  of  the  Z<eyden 
jar  through  a  drcnit  of  13,000  feet ;  and  in  one  case  the 
basin  at  the  Tuileriee,  eontaining  about  an  acre  of  water, 
formed  part  Ot  tha  drsnit ;  but  the  Engliah  ^iioaophers 
made  a  mora  conpUte  seriea  of  ezperimeata,  <^  wUch  the 
following  were  1|ie  results 

1.  That  In  all  tbeir  aperatiana,  «h«B  the  wires  hare  been  ^onerlj 
condacttd,  Uie  electrical  eommotiona  from  tha  charged  phial  Bava 
brrn  very  eoaaiderable  only  when  tli*  obaenrara  at  tha  axtranitica 
<X  the  wira  hare  touehad  aame  aahatsnee  nadily  eondaotiag  alee- 
tricitr  with  soma  part  of  their  bodiea. 

2.  That  tha  tlretrical  eoramotion  la  alwaya  fait  moat  sanaiUy  in 
thoaa  porta  of  tha  bcxUea  of  tha  obaervera  which  ara  betir«ea  tha 
condsctiDg  wirca  and  tha  ncareit  and  tha  moat  non-«lectrie  aub- 
atoaca,  or,  in  olber  words,  ao  mnch  oi  their  bodiea  aa  comas  within 
the  alrctricol  cinndL 

3.  That  oa  theaa  conaidarationa  we  Infer  that  tha  eltcttical  pov<r 
la  condnctad  batwaan  thcaa  obwrraim  by  any  noa-elactrio  aabitancea 
which  haf pen  to  be  eitnated  brtwean  Uiem,  and  eontritniu  to  form 
the  alectncal  circuit 

4.  That  tha  elactrieal  commotion  hoa  been  perceptible  to  two  or 
mora  obaarrara  at  conaiderablo  distances  from  each  other,  even  as 
far  u  two  nulea. 

5.  That  wban  tha  obaerrare  have  bean  ahocked  at  the  end  of  tw» 
railaa  of  wira,  wa  iiJar  that  the  alcetrieal  circnit  u  fonr  milaa,  vix. 
two  milta  of  wire,  and  the  apace  of  two  milca  of  tha  non-alectric 
matter  batwaSn  tha  obaerren,  whether  it  bo  water,  earth,  or  both. 

t.  That  the  alactrioal  oomnotien  b  e^asUy  atnng,  whather  it  is 
eondnctad  bjr  water  or  dry  gnmnd. 

7.  That  if  tha  wiraa  between  tha  electrifying  machine  and  tha 
obaarTera  ara  condactad  on  dry  aticka,  or  other  anbatancoa  noa- 
elaotrii)  in  a  alight  dagraa  vbIj,  the  effects  of  tha  aloetrieal  pewet 
are  mush  graatar  than  whan  the  wirca  1b  their  progress  tonu  Uie 
ground,  or  moiat  vegetables,  or  other  sabstances  ia  s  graat  dsgree 
noa-alectrie. 

8.  That  by  comparing  tha  rcapeotlTa  veloeitieB  of  alaetricity  and 
aond,  that  of  alaetricity,  in  any  of  the  distances  yet  aiperiwced, 
ia  neatly  InataBtaDaoaa. 

In  the  following  year  these  ezperimenia  were  remuned 
with  the  Tiew  of  ascertuning  the  abaoluta  felodty  of 
eleetririty  at  a  certain  diatanee,  and  it  was  fonud  "  that 
throng  the  whde  length  of  a  wiia  lS,S7fl  feet  the  valoeity 
of  eleetricitj  was  instantaneous.' 

nw.thecwj  of  positive  and  negative  oleetrioity  whieh  was 
aftcrwarda  alabo»ted  by  Franklin,  waa  distinctly  announced 
by  Sir  W.  Wataon.  He  lays  it  down  aaa>w  that  in  elee> 
trical  opeiatiou  there  is  an  afflux  of,  *'  eM^jc^nidHf  brthe 
globe        the  conductor.  aSSw^^ 
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matter  from  tLom.  In  tbe  cou  of  two  insulated  panons, 
the  one  in  contact  with  the  rubber  and  the  other  with  the 
conductor,  be  oburrod  that  either  of  them  would  communi- 
cate a  much  stronger  spark  to  the  other  than  to  any  bj- 
ttander.  The  electriettjr  of  the  onr,  he  sajs,  became  more 
rare  than  it  is  Daturally,  and  that  of  the  other  more  dense, 
BO  that  the  density  of  the  electricity  in  the  two  inaulatod 
persons  differed  more  than  that  between  cither  of  them  and 
ft  bystander. 

A  Tariety  of  interesting  experiments  were  made  about 
this  time  by  Le  llonnier,  NoUet,  WincUer,  EUicott, 
Jallabert,  Boze,  Meson,  Smeaton,  and  Miles,  In  1746 
Le  Monnier  confirmed  the  result  previously  obtained  by 
Gray,  that  electricity  is  communicated  to  homogeneous 
bodies  in  proportion  to  their  enrfaces  only.  Boze  di»- 
corered  that  capillary  tubes  which  discharged  water  liy 
drops  afforded  a  coDtinnoua  stream  when  electrified.  The 
Abb^  Nollot  {£iMi  tur  V Eleetrieiti,  1746;  Jiech^tvJui, 
1749;  Latres,  1753),  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Dnfay, 
ascertained  that  electricity  increosea  the  natural  eraporsh 
tion  of  flnids,  and  that  the  evaporation  is  hasteced  by 
pUcing  them  in  non-eleetrte  Tessels.  Jallabert  confirmed 
the  TMult  preTioaaly  obtained  by  Wataon,  that  electricity 
paasaa  throdgh  the  aabstance  of  a  eondncting  wire,  and 
not  along  ita  anrfaca.  Sneaton  found  that  the  led  hot 
part  of  an  iron  bar  conid  be  aa  atrongly  electrified  aa  the 
cold  parts  on  each  aide  of  it.  Dr  Ittilea  kindled  oom- 
mon  spirits  by  &  atiek  of  black  sealin^wax  ezcitad  bj 
dry  fianneL  EUicott  coneaiTed  that  the  partieUi  of  the 
elaotrio  fluid  repel  each  other,  vhUe  they  nttrtefc  thooe 
of  all  other  bodies.  Mowbray  eonclnded  that  the  'nge- 
tation  of  two  myrtles  waa  hastened  by  electrifying  them,—- 
a  result  which  NoUet  confirmed  in  the  cose  of  Tegetating 
aeeds.  The  Abb^  Menon  found  that  cite,  pigeons,  apar- 
rows,  and  chaffinchea  lost  weight  by  being  eleetriiied 
for  fire  or  eiz  hours,  and  that  the  aame  result  was  true  of 
the  human  body ;  and  hence  it  waa  concluded  that  electri- 
city augments  Uie  insensible  perspiration  of  animalsL 

A  high  place  in  the  history  of  electricity  must  be 
allotted  to  the  name  of  Dr  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Phila- 
delphia. Hia  researches  did  much  to  extend  our  theoreti< 
cal  and  practical  knowledge  of  electricity,  and  the  clearnees 
and  Tigonr  of  his  style  made  his  writings  popular,  and 
spread  the  study  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first  laboura  of  the  American  philosopher 
was  to  present,  is  a  more  distinct  form,  the  theory  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity,  which  Sir  W,  Watson  hod 
been  the  first  to  suggest  He  showed  that  electricity  is 
not  created  by  friction,  but  merely  collected  from  its  state 
of  diffusion  through  other  matter  by  which  it  ia  attracted. 
He  asserted  that  uie  glass  globe,  when  rubbed,  attracted 
the  electrical  fire,  and  took  it  from  the  rubber,  the  same 
globe  being  disposed,  when  the  friction  ceases,  to  give  out 
its  electricity  to  any  body  which  has  less.  In  the  case  of 
the  charged  Leyden  jar,  the  inner  coating  of  tinfoil  had 
reeaired  more  than  its  ordinary  quantity  of  electricity, 
and  waa  therefore  electrified  positipelp  or  plut,  while  the 
ODtor  coating  of  tinfoil  having  had  ita  wdinary  quantity  of 
daetrieity  ^nuniabed,  waa  electrified  neffativelff  or  minus. 
Hence  the  eanae  of  the  shock  and  apark  when  the  jar  ia 
diaeharged,  or  when  the  anpembnndant  plna  deetricilj  of 
the  iniJde  ii  tcMuferred  If  a  oondoeting  ^'o^Tjto  the  de- 
fective or  miniia  eleotrid^  o{  the  ontride.  Thia  themj 
of  the  Lejdea  phial  F^nklin  established  in  the  dearest 
manner,  by  showing  that  the  outside  and  the  inside  coat- 
ing poaseased  opposite  dectricities,  and  that,  in  charging 
it,  exactly  aa  much  electricity  ia  added  on  one  side  as  is 
subtracted  from  the  other,  ^e  abundant  discharge  of 
electricity  by  po^ta  was  observed  by  Franklin  in  hia  ear- 
Ueet  azperimMit^  and  alao  the  power  of  panta  to  conduct 
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it  copiously  from  an  electrified  body.     Hence  he  woe  fur> 
niahed  with  a  simple  method  of  collecting  electridty 
from  other  bodies ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  perform 
those  remarkable  experiments  which  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain.    Hawksbee,  Wall,  and  Kollet  had  succes- 
sively saggested  the  similarity  between  lightning  and  the 
electric  apark,  and  between  the  artificial  snap  and  the 
natural  thunder.    Previous  to  the  year  17S0  Franklin 
drew  up  a  atatament,  in  which  he  showed  that  all  the 
general  phenomena  and  effects  which  were  produced  hy 
electricity  had  their  counterpart  in  lightning.    After  wait- 
ing some  time  for  the  erection  of  a  apire  at  Philadelphia,  by 
meana  of  which  he  thought  to  bring  down  the  electricity  of 
a  thunder-storm,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  up  a  kite 
among  the  clonds  themsetvea.    With  this  view  he  made  a 
small  cross  of  two  small  light  strips  of  cedar,  the  arms 
beiDg  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  four  comers  of  s 
large  thin  ailk  handkerchief  when  extended.    The  comers 
of  the  handkerchief  were  tied  to  the  extremitiea  of  the 
cross,  and  when  the  body  of  the  kite  waa  thus  formed,  a 
tail,  loop,  and  string  were  added  to  it    Tb»  body  was 
made  of  ailtc  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  violence  and  wet  of  a 
tbunder^rm.  A  very  sharp  pointed  wire  was  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  upright  stidc  of  Uie  crces,  so  as  to  rise  a  foot  or 
mm  above  the  wood.   A  nlk  ribbon  waa  tied  to  the  end 
of  the  twine  next  the  hand,  and  a  k^  anapeaded  at  tJia 
jnaetuMi  of  the  twine  and  ailL   In  company  with  hia  son. 
Franklin  raised  the  kite  like  a  onomon  one,  in  die  first 
thunderetoim,  vhieh  happened  in  the  month  ti  JTnne  1752. 
To  keep  the  aUk  ribbm  dry,  he  atood  within  a  door,  taking 
oare  tut  the  twine  did  not  tondt  the  frame  of  the  door ; 
and  Then  Uie  thnnder-dooda  came  over  th«  kite  he  watohed 
the  atate  of  the  atring,   A  elond  paned  without  any  elec- 
trical indicationa,  and  he  began  to  despair  of  success.  Ho 
saw,  however,  the  loose  filaments  of  the  twine  atanding  out 
eveiy  way,  and  he  found  them  to  be  attracted  by  the  ap- 
proeich  of  hia  finger.    The  auspended  key  gave  a  apark  oa 
the  application  of  hia  knuckle,  and  when  the  abing  had  be- 
come wet  with  the  rain,  the  electricity  became  abundant ; 
a  Leyden  jar  waa  charged  at  the  key,  and  by  the  electric 
fire  tiiua  obtained  spirits  .were  inflamed,  and  all  the  other 
electrical  ezperimenta  perforated  which  had  been  formerly 
made  by  excited  electrics.     In  subsequent  trials  vith 
another  apparatus,  he  found  that  the  clouds  were  some- 
times posi^vely  and  aomi  times  negatively  electrified,  and 
so  demonstrated  the  perfect  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity.   Having  thus  succeeded  in  drawing  the  electric  fire 
from  the  clouds.  Franklin  conceived  the  idea  of  protecting 
buildings  from  lightning  by  erecting  on  their  highest  porta 
pointed  iron  wire  or  conductors  conunnnicating  with  the 
ground.    The  electricity  of  a  hovering  or  a  passing  cloud 
would  thus  be  carried  off  slowly  and  silently;  and  if  the 
cloud  was  highly  charged,  the  lightning  would  strike  in  pre- 
ference the  elevated  cmiductora. 

Th»  most  impMtant  of  Franklin'i  electrical  vritinga  are 
his  SsptrimaOt  m4  Ohurxditm*  on  JSiefrieitf  oMdr  ai 
PhUaddpkia,  1761-£4;  hia  Zsftev  tm  SltdrieUf,  and 
variooa  memoirs  and  letters,  Pl^  Traiu,,  1766,  1760,  Ac 

Abotit  tlw  aame  tinM  that  franklin  waa  maki^  hia  kite. 
experiniMit  in  Anieiiea,D'Alihard8iidotlunin  Franothad 
erected  a  long  iron  rod  at  Uarli,  and  obtained  reinlts 
agreemg  with  those  of  iVankUn.  Similar  investigatiOD* 
were  pnrsned  by  many  otheri,  among  vhoB  Fathw  Beo- 
caria  deserrea  eapeeial  mention. 

These  experiments  were  often  dangsroua,  and  in  one  caae 
a  fatal  acddent  occurred.  Profeasor  Bichmau  of  St  Peters- 
burg had  erected  on  hia  house  an  iron  rod  to  collect  tbe 
electricity  of  thunder-clouda.  On  the  6th  Angnst  1753,' 
during  a  thunder-etonn,  he  ma  olMwnnfiv^f^  with  hia 
friend  Sokolow,  the  iAd^iiii^e^eHU^Mg^Ate^^^ 
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funned  part  of  hia  apptratiu,  wlicn  t  tremendotu  thand«r- 
ciap  btuat  OTer  the  neighbotuhood  Ridimaii  bent  to  ob- 
terra  tlis  elMtrometer ;  while  in  this  poaition,  his  head 
being  »  foot  from  the  iron  rod,  Sokolov  uw  a  globe  of 
Uni^  fin  abont  size  of  the  fist  shoot  from  the  iron  rod 
to  the  professut'a  head,  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pbtol. 
The  sbock  waa  fatal ;  Riduuan  f^  back  upon  a  chest  and 
instantly  expired.  Sokolow  was  stupified  and  bennmbed, 
and  tha  red  hot  fiagmenta  of  a  metallie  wire  stmck  his 
ekrtlie^  and  eoTered  them  .with  btumt  marksi 

One  of  the  most  diligent  labonren  in  the  field  of  electri- 
eai  ansiiM  was  an  En^hmao,  John  Canton  (/*At7.  Trani., 
1753-fil).  Before  his  time  it  had  been  aammed  aa  indis- 
pntable  that  the  same  kind  of  eleetiicitj  was  iuTariablj  pro- 
doced  hj  the  friction  of  the  aame  eleetne,— that  glasa,  for 
example,  yielded  alwaya  titreoia,  and  amber  alwaja  rvim- 
ow  eleettici^.  HaTlog  ronghened  a  glass  tabe  bj  grind- 
ing its  snrfaes  with  emery  and  aheet  lead,  he  found  that  it 
poascased  Titreona  or  posttiTe  electsicity  when  excited  with 
mled.  vSkf  but  resinoua  electricity  when  excited  with  new 
damuL  He  fouid,  in  short,  that  Titreona  or  resinous 
eleetxici^  might,  in  certain  cases,  be  deretoped  at  will 
in  the  aame  tube,  by  altering  the  surfaces  of  the  tube 
and  the  exciting  rubber.  Removing  tiae  polish  from  one 
half  of  the  tabe,  he  excited  the  different  electricities  with 
tLe  same  rubber  at  a  nngle  atroke,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  nibbor  wss  found  to  move  much  more  easily  orer  the 
roagh  than  orer  the  poliahed  halt  Canton  likewise  dis- 
coTered  that  glass,  amber,  aealing-wax,  and  calcareous 
spu  were  all  electrified  positively  when  token  out  of 
mercury;  and  hence  he  «aa  led  to  the  important  practical 
dieeoTery  that  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  tin  was  most 
efficacious  in  exciting  glass  when  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  rabber.  Cantoa  diseorered,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
plained by  the  then  praralent  theory  of  "  electrical  atmo- 
ftphereo,"  the  fundamental  fact  of  dfetrrficalion  by  induc- 
tion. He  also  found  that  the  air  in  a  room  could  be 
electrified  poattiTely  or  negatively,  and  might  remain  thus  - 
electrified  for  a  considerable  time. 

Beccaria,  a  celebrated  Italian  physicist,  kept  up  tha 
spirit  of  Metrical  discovery  in  Italy.  He  showed  that 
water  is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  electricity,  that 
its  condnctiag  power  is  proportional  to  its  quantity,  and 
that  ft  amall  quantity  of  water  opposes  a  powerful  restat- 
anca  to  the  passage  of  electricity.  He  succeeded  in 
makiiig  the  dectrie  spark  nsible  in  water,  by  discharging 
abocka  thiengh  viree  tiiat  nearly  mat  in  tnbea  filled  with 
water.  In  tus  ezpetimeot  the  tubes,  though  lometimea 
eight  or  ten  liuee  thid^  Were  buret  in  i^ecei.  Beecaiia 
likewise  demonateated  (hat  Ht  adjacent  to  an  electrified 
body  squally  acqnirad  the  aame  electricity,  that  the 
electricity  of  the  body  is  duninished  by  that  of  the  air,  and 
that  the  air  parte  wiUt  it*  eleetrieity  Tery  alovly.  He  eon- 
sidered  that  there  was  a  mutual  repulsion  between  the 
pmrtides  of  the  electric  fluid  and  those  of  air,  and  that  in 
the  passage  of  the  former  through  the  latter  a  temporvy 
vacuum  was  formed.  Becearia'a  experiments  on  atmosphe- 
rical electricity  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  meteor- 
ologist. For  farther  account  of  his  work,  see  his  Lettere 
idf  £l*ar.,  1768;  ErperimeKta,  1773;  and  letters,  Ac, 
in  FM.  Tran:  about  1770. 

The  aeience  of  electricity  owes  several  practical  as  well 
as  theoretical  obeervatious  to  Robert  Symmer  (fhU.  Trans., 
about  17S9).  In  pulling  off  his  stockings  in  the  even- 
ing, be  had  often  remarked  that  they  not  only  gave  a 
crackling  noiae,  but  even  emitted  sparks  in  the  dtfrk.  The 
electricity  was  most  powerful  when  a  silk  and  a  worsted 
stocking  bad  been  worn  on  the  same  leg,  and  it  was  best 
exhibited  by  putting  the  bond  between  the  leg  and  the 
iieckiBga^  aiMl  pnlling  them  off  together.    The  one  atock- 


ing  being  then  drawn  out  of  the  other,  they  appeared  more 
or  less  inflated,  and  exhibited  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
of  electrified  bodies.  Two  white  silk  stockings,  -  or  two 
black  ones,  when  put  on  the  same  leg  and  taken  off,  gave 
DO  electrical  indications.  When  a  hlsck  and  a  white  stock- 
ing were  put  on  the  seme  leg,  and  after  ten  minutes  taken 
off,  they  were  so  much  inflated  when  pulled  asunder,  that 
each  showed  the  entire  shape  of  the  leg,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  and  a  half  they  rushed  to  meet  each  other. 

"  But  wbit  sppaan  mort  eztnoidinary  b,  that  whan  ibtj  ue 
•eparftted,  and  Temortd  at  a  certain  diaUoce  from  Mch  other,  tbeic 
clectricitr  do«i  not  appear  to  bars  bran  in  the  Itut  impairad  bj 
th«  ahoek  th^y  had  in  mMtiqg.  Tbaj  are  again  inflated,  agaia 
attract  and  repel,  and  an  aa  ready  to  nuh  bother  as  be^n. 
When  thii  •xx'<='^'»*'i^  ^  performed  with  two  black  itooUnga  in  ona 
hand,  and  two  white  in  the  other,  it  ezhibita  a  very  cnriona  apectacla; 
the'  repnliton  of  thoae  of  tha  aoma  colour,  and  tha  attraction  qf  tboae 
of  different  colour^  throw*  thtm  into  an  agitation  that  Is  net  an- 
entrrtftiniQK,  and  makii  thna  catch  each  at  that  at  lis  oppoiite 
coloor,  at  a  greater  dlatanca  than  one  iranld  expect  VLen  Mlowed 
to  come  together,  Haaj  all  ooite  in  one  naaa.  Whan  leparated, 
thtj  reiDine  their  former  appearance,  and  admit  of  the  repetition  of 
the  experiment  ai  often  aa  yaa  pleaaa,  till  their  electrioi^,  grads- 
allj  wasting,  stands  in  need  of  being  recruited. 

Symmer  Ukowise  found  that  a  Leyden  jar  could  be 
charged  by  the  stockings  either  positively  or  negatively, 
according  as  the  wire  from  the  neck  of  the  jar  was  pre- 
sented (0  the  black  or  die  white  itocking.  When  the 
electricity  of  the  white  stocking  was  thrown  info  the  jar, 
and  then  the  electridty  of  the  black  one,  or  tnct  verta, 
the  jar  was  not  electrified  at  alL  With  the  electricity  of 
two  stockings  he  charged  the  jar  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  shock  from  it  reached  both  his  elbows ;  and  by  means 
of  the  electricity  of  foar  ailk  atockings  he  kindled  spirita 
of  wine  in  a  tea-spoon  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  the 
shock  was  at  the  same  time  felt  from  the  elbows  to  the 
breast  Symmer  has  the  merit  of  having  first  maintained 
the  theory  of  two  distinct  fluids,  not  independent  of  each 
other,  as  Dnfay  supposed  them  to  be,  but  co-existent,  and, 
by  counteracting  each  other,  producing  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  electricity.  He  conceived  that  when  a  body  is  said 
to  be  positively  electrified,  it  is  not  simply  that  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  larger  share  of  electric  matter  than  in  a  natural 
state,  nor,  when  it  is  said  to  be  negatively  electrified,  of  a 
less ;  but  that,  in  the  former  case,  it  is  poaeeaaed  of  a  larger 
portion  of  one  kind  ol  elecbieity,  and  in  the  latter,  (rf  a 
larger  porticm  of  the  oUier ;  while  a  body,  in  itf  natural 
atate,  remaini  nnriectiified,  because  there  is  an  equal  amount 
of  the  two  everywhere  within  it. 

Contemporary  with  Symmer  were  Delaval,  Wilson, 
eigne,  Kinuenley,  Wilcke,  and  Priestley  (for  the  works  of 
these  electrimana  ooninlt  Toung).  Delaval  found  that  the 
■idea  of  Teaaels  that  were  perfect  eonducton  ware  non- 
conducton,  and  that  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  lost  their 
conducting  power  when  reduced  to  ashes.  Wilson  con- 
cluded that  when  two  electrics  are  nibbed  together,  the 
harder  of  the  two  is  generally  electrified  positively  and 
the  other  negatively,  the  electricities  always  being  opposite. 
Cigna  made  many  curious  experimente  by  using  silk 
ribbands  in  place  of  the  ailk  stockings  of  Symmer.  Kin- 
nersley,  the  fnend  of  Franklin,  made  eome  impntant 
experimente  on  the  elongation  and  fusion  of  iron  wires, 
when  a  strong  charge  was  passed  through  them  in  a  state 
of  tension  {Phil.  Trafu.,  1763);  he  also  experimented 
on  the  disruptive  discharge  in  air,  Wilcke  brought  to 
light  many  phenomena  respecting  the  electrification  pro- 
duced by  the  melting  of  electric  subetances. 

The  pyro-elecbicil7  of  minerals,  or  the  faculty  possessed 
by  some  minerals  of  becoming  eleutrio  by  heat,  and  of 
exhibiting  negative  and  positive  poles,  now  began  to  attract 
the  notice  of  philosophers.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  tile  Ifmeurium  of  th«-Miei«at^  whii^  ^aej^^icj;  to 
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Tha^hruto^attracted  Hght  bodiw,  mi  the  tourwialiMe, 
■  OaytoD  miaenl,  in  whuh  tlie  Dutch  had  aarlj  tmx^ 
Dued  the  aame  attncbivfl  property,  vhenea  it  got  the 
oaine  of  Atehenirikktr,  or  attractor  of  ashaa.  Id  1717 
If.  hrnvrj  exhibited  to  the  Academj  of  Scieocea  s  atone 
from  Ceylon  which  attracted  %ht  bodies ;  end  linnnna, 
in  mentioning  the  ezperimente  of  Lemeiy,  giTee  the  atone 
the  n&me  of  Lapit  £leciricuM.  The  Duke  de  Noya  was 
led  in  1758  to  purchase  tome  of  the  atonea  called  tonrma- 
line  in  Holland,  and,  aaaiated  by  Daubenton  and  Adaoeon^ 
be  made  a  eeriea  of  ezperimente  with  them,  a  daacription 
of.  which  waa  pabliahed.  The  aubject,  however,  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  ^pinna,  a  celebrated  Oerman  philo- 
sopher, who  jpabliahed  an  account  of  them  in  1766. 
iHitherto  nothing  had  been  eaid  reepecting  the  neceaaity 
of  heat  to  excite  the  tourmaline;  but  it  was  ihown  by 
iEpinofl  that  a  temperature  between  99^°  and  212°  Fahr. 
waa  requisite  for  the  development  of  its  attractivft  powers. 
Benjamin  Wilson  (FkU.  Tram.,  1763,  &c.),  Priestley,  aod 
Canton  continued  the  inreatigation;  but  it  was  reeerred 
for  the  Abb^  Haiiy  to  throw  a  clear  light  on  this  cnriona 
branch  of  the  ecience  [Traiti  d«  JfUeraloffu).  He  found 
that  the  electricity  of  the  toormaline  decreased  rapidly 
from  the  annunita  or  poles  towards  the  middle  of  the 
crystal,  where  it  waa  imperceptible;  and  he  diacoTered 
that  if  a  tourmaline  is  broken  into  any  nnmber  of  frag- 
mented-each fragment,  when  excited,  has  two  opposite 
poles.  HaUy  discorerad  the  aame  property  in  the  Siberian 
and  Braailian  topaz,  borate  of  magnesia,  mesotype,  preh' 
nite,.  sphene,  and  calamine.  He  also  found  that  the 
polarity  which  minerala  receire  from  heat  has  a  relation 
to  the  secondary  forma  of  their  crystals, — the  tourma- 
line, for  example,  having  ita  reaiuoua  pole  at  the  aummit 
of  the  crystal  wldoh  haa  three  faces,  and  ita  ntreooa  pole 
at  the  aummit  which  hai  aiz  facea.  In  the  other  pyro- 
elactrical  oTstilt  ahore  mentioned,  HaQy  detected  the 
same  deTia&>o  from  the  rules  of  symmetry  in  their  aeoond- 
ary  erystala  which  occurs  in  tourmaline.  Brard  discovered 
that  pyKhtlectrici^  waa  a  property  of  the  axiuite;  and 
it  waa  afterwards  detected  in  other  minerals.  In  repeating 
and  extending  the  ezperimente  of  Haiiy,  Sir  David  tirevatar 
discovered  that  varions  artificial  aalta  were  pyro-eleetrioal; 
and  he  mentiona  tartrate  of  potash  and  aoda,  and  tartaric 
acid,  aa  exhibiting  thia  pn^ty  in  a  Tei7  etroag  degree. 
He  also  made  many  experiments  with  the  tonrmaUDe  when 
cot  into  thin  slices,  and  reduced  to  the  finest  powder, 
in  which  state  each  particle  preeerved  ita  pyro-electricity ; 
and  he  ahowed  that  aedenie  afid  metotUe,  even  when  de- 
prived of  tiieir  water  of  crystaUization  and  rednced  to 

rowder,  preserve  their  property  of  becoming  electrical  by 
eat;  When  this  white  powder  is  heated  and  atirred 
about  by  any  snbstance  whatever,  it  collects  in  moaaee  Uhe 
new  fallen  snow,  and  adheree  to  the  body  with  which  it  is 
stirred.  (For  Sir  David  Brewster's  work  on  pyro-electricity 
see  Traiu.  R.S.S.,  1846;  Phii.  Mag,,  Dec  1817;  Sdin- 
hurgh  Journal  c/ Science,  Oct  1821  and  1825). 

hi  addition  to  his  experimeuta  on  the  tonnnaline,  .£pinns 
made  several  on  the  electricity  of  melted  sulphur ;  and  in 
conjunction  with  Wilcke,  he  investigated  the  subject  of 
electric  atmospheres,  and  discovered  a  beantifol  method  of 
charging  a  plate  of  air  by  suspending  large  wooden  boards 
coated  with  tin,  and  having  Uieir  eurfacee  near  each  other 
aud  parallel  spinas,  however,  has  been  principally 
distinguished  by  his  ingenious  theory  of  electricity,  whidii 
he  has  explained  aud  illustrated  in  a  sepatats  work  (7'«n- 
Utmen  Thwria  £lfctriciiati*  et  MagnelimC)  which  ap- 
peared at  8t  Petersburg  in  1759.  This  theory  is  founded 
on  the  following  principles.  1.  The  partidea  of  the  deo- 
tric  flail]  repel  each  other  with  a  force  deoreaaing  as  the 
Jiktanoo  iucreosoB.    3.  The  particles  of  the  electric  fluif* 


attract  the  particles  of  all  bodies  and  are  attracted  bjr 
them,  with  a  force  obeying  the  same  law.  3.  The  deotric 
fluid  exists  in  the  pores  ti  bodies ;  and  while  it  moves 
without  any  obsbmction  in  non-electrics,  such  aa  metala, 
water,  dw.,  it  moves  with  extreme  difficulty  in  electrical, 
euch  as  glass,  rosin,  Ac.  4.  Electrical  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced either  by  the  transference  of  the  fluid  from  a  body 
containing  more  to  one  coDtaining  less  of  it,  or  from  ita 
attraction  and  repulsion  when  no  transference  takes  placa. 

The  electricity  of  fishes,  like  that  of  minerals,  now  be- 
gan to  excite  very  general  attention.  The  ancients,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  acquainted  with  the  benumbing  power  of 
the  torpedo,  but  it  was  not  till  1676  that  modem  naturalists 
attended  to  this  remarkable  property.  The  Arabians  had 
long  before  given  thie  fish  the  name  of  rtuid  or  lightuiog  ; 
but  Red!  was  the  first  who  communicated  the  fact  that  l^e 
shock  was  conveyed  to  the  fisherman  by  means  of  the  line 
and  rod  which  connected  him  with  the  fish.  Loreaaai 
published  engravings  of  ita  electrical  organs;  Reaumur 
described  the  electrical  propertiea  of  the  fish;  Kimpfer 
compared  the  effecta  which  it  produced  to  lightning ;  but 
Bancroft  was  the  first  person  who  distinctly  suspected  that 
the  effects  of  the  torpedo  were  electricaL  In  1773 
Walsh  {Phil.  Tram.,  1773-C)  and  IngeiAonar  proved,  by 
many  curious  experiments,  that  the  Skock.  of  the  torpedo 
was  an  electrical  one;  and  Hunter  {PkiL  Trant.^  1773-6) 
examined  and  described  the  anatomical  structure  of  ita 
electrical  organs.  Humboldt  {Ann.  de  Chim.  ^  de  JPhyt.,  L 
16),  Qsy-Lussac,  and  Qeoffroy  pursued  the  aubject  with 
aocceaa;  and  Cavendiah  {Phil.  Traiu.,  1776^  constructed 
an  artificial  torpedo,  by  which  he  imitated  tne  actions  of 
the  living  animal.  The  subject  waa  also  investigated  by 
Todd,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  {PML  Tratu.,  1829),  John 
Davy,  and  Faraday  (£rp.  Jtef.^  toL  ii).  Tha  power  of 
giving  electric  shocks  has  beui  diaoovued  dso  in  the 
Gi/mnetiu  dtetriciu,^  the  UaU^terum  deOfiaUt*  the 
TritAiurvt  Otetrieu**  and  the  Tdraodom  eI«Ainu.>  The 
most  interesting  and  Uie  beat  known  of  these  aingolar  fiahea 
is  the  Ojfmtiotut  or  Snrinam  ed.  Humboldt  gives  e  very 
naphio  acoonnt  of  the  eomb^  which  are  curied  on  in 
South  America  between  the  gymnoti  and  the  wfld  heraea  in 
the  vicinity  of  Calabosq 

Among  the  cultivators  of  electricity  Henry  Cavendish  ia 
eatitled  to  a  distiognished  place.  Bef<H«  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  tbeoiy  of  ^pinua,  he  had  communicated 
to  the  Boyal  Society  a  similar  theory  of  electrical  pheno- 
mena. A%  however,  he  had  earned  the  theory  much  further, 
and  considered  it  under  a  more  accurate  point  of  view, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  his  paper  to  the  world  {PkU. 
Trans.,  1771).  Gaveudish  made  some  aoontate  experi- 
ments on  the  relative  conducting  power  ol  difierait  anb* 
stances.  He  found  that  electricity  experiences  as  much 
resistance  in  passing  through  a  column  of  water  one  inch 
long  as  it  does  in  passing  through  an  iron  wire  of  the 
same  diameter  400,000,000  inches  long,  whence  he  con- 
cluded that  iron  wire  conducta  400,000,000  timee  as  well 
as  rain  or  distilled  water.  He  fonnd  that  a  solution  of 
one  part  of  salt  in  one  of  water  conducts  a  hundred  times 
better  than  fresh  water,  and  that  a  saturated  solution  of 
seaHuIt  conducta  seven  hundred  and  twenty  times  better 
than  fresh  water.  Caveudish  likewise  dsterm^ied  by 
nice  experiments  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  coated 
glass  of  a  certain  area  increased  with  the  thinness  of  the 
gisss,  and  that  on  different  coated  plates  the  quantity  was 
as  the  area  of  the  coated  surface  directly,  and  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass  inversely.  Although  elect^city  had  been 
employed  ea  a  chemical  agent  in  the  oxidation  and  fusion 
of  metals,  yet  it  ia  to  Cavendish  that  we  owe  the  first  of 
those  briMiaot  inquiriea  which  hai^^oe  so  mqch  for  the 
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■dniioeiiWBt  of  modem  dumitb^. '  By  ndog  difiere&t 
pioportUHii  of  i^guk  wd  hydtogon,  ud  examining  the 
products  which  tbsy  fonned  after  aKplorioD  with  the  elao- 
tiie  spark,  he  obtained  k  proportioD  Ot  vhich  the  product 
vaa  pore  water  {Phii.  TVom.,  178i-S).  The  deoom- 
poaltion  of  watw  by  the  electrio  ipark  vat  fint  effected 
by  I^oto  Tan  Trooatwjjk  and  DeimAn ;  im[ffoTed  methodi 
d  efflMtitig  it  were  diecorered  and  oaed  by  Peanon,  Cutb- 
bectaon,  and  Wollaatoo  (PhU.  Trant.,  1801). 

^e  great  discovory  made  by  Oalvani  in  1790,  that  the 
contact  of  metala  prodneed  m oscular  contraction  in  the  frog, 
and  the  iuTestion  of  the  Toltaio  pile,  in  ISOO,  by  Volta  led 
to  the  recoBoition  of  a  new  kind  of  electricity  called  ffoi- 
Mnie  or  Votiaie  JSteetridty,  which  ia  now  prored  to  be 
identical  with  frictimal  electricity.  The  chemical  effects  of 
the  Toltaio  pfle  far  transcend  thoae  of  ordinary  electricity. 
In  1800  Nicolaon  and  Carlisle  discovered  the  power  ci 
tho  pfla  to  deoompoee  water;  and  in  1807  (Baktrian 
Ltelun)  Humphry  Davy  decomposed  the  earths  and  the 
alkalies,  and  thns  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
chsmistiy. 

Contempoiaueons  with  CaTcndish  was  Coulomb^  one  of 
tha  noat  oaineiUi  avpwimaatal  philoKXiheii  of  tbt  laat 
osntorf.  In  order  to  dotarauna  the  hw  of  aleetrieal 
acttoa,  he  umntad  tn  ioatnimant  ealled  a  tornon  balanet, 
which  haM  ane»  1m  tima  bam  nniTanally  used  in  all 
dA'eata  raseaFehaa,  and  whioh  ia  particnlarily  aralieable 
to  the  monaremsnt  of  alaetrual  and  magnencafaetioiiii 
JBigbaim  and  OaTendiah  had  eonaidared  the  action  of  elee- 
tritt^  ii  diminiahing  with  the  distance;  tmt  Ckmlomb 
prorad,  by  a  aeries  of  elaborate  aiperimenta,  that  it 
varied,  like  graTity,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squara 
itf  tha  distance.  Dr  Robison  had  previoosly  dater- 
ininad,  withoa*^  however,  having  pobluhad  his  ezpari- 
meoti,  Haai  in  the  mi^nal  reptUstmi  of  two  similarly 
ebetrifiad  spheiei,  the  law  was  afii^ htiy  in  exceas  of  tbie 
inveiae  dnpUeate  ratio  of  the  distance,  while  in  tha 
attraction  of  oppoaitely  electrified  spheres  the  deviation 
from  that  ra^  was  in  defect;  aiid  henca  he  oon- 
doded  that  tha  law  of  electrical  action  was  similar  to  that 
of  gravity.  Adopting  the  hypothesis  of  two  floids, 
Coulomb  investigated  experimentally  and  theoretically  tha 
diatribntion  of  alsetricity  on  the  surface  of  bodiea.  Ha 
datamined  the  lav  of  its  diatribntion  between  two  eon- 
dneting  bodies  in  contact ;  he  measured  tha  density  of  ^e 
daetitcity  at  different  points  of  two  spheres  in  contact ;  he 
ascertained  tha  diatribntion  of  alacbicity  among  several 
apherea  (whether  eqnal  or  unequal)  placed  in  contact  in  a 
rtni|^t  ana ;  ha  maasuied  the  distribution  of  electricity  an 
tha  aaxfaoa  of  a  eyiinder,  and  its  distribution  between  a 
aphara  and  ^linder  of  different  lengths  but  of  the  same 
mamatar;  ffis  enerimenta  oa  tha  diMpatioa  <rf  aleetri- 
oty  posaosi  alao  a  high  valna  Hi  found  that  the  mtnnen- 
tacy  dissipation  vaa  {Koportinul  to  tha  dagrea  tt  electrifl- 
salioD  at  the  tim^  and  tha^  when  the  ehuga  waa  mode- 
rate, its  dissipation  was  not  altered  in  bodisi  of  difftrant 
kinds  or  ahapfla.  The  temperatare  and  praanira  of  the 
atmosphere  did  not  produce  any  sensible  change ;  but  he 
eooeloded  diat  the  dissipation  was  nearly  proportional  to  the 
eabe  of  the  quantify  of  moisture  in  tha  air.  In  examining 
the  dissipation  which  takea  place  along  imperfectly  insu- 
lating  substances,  he  found  that  a  thread  of  gum-lac  was  the 
most  perfect  of  all  insulaton  ;  tiui  it  insulated  tan  timea 
a«  weU  as  a  dry  silk  thread ;  and  that  a  silk  thread  covered 
with  fine  sealing-waz  insulated  u  powerfully  as  gom-lao 
vheo  it  had  four  times  its  length.  Ha  fotmd  auo  that 
the  disdpation  of  electricity  along  insoktors  waa  chiefly 
owing  to  adhering  moisture,  but  in  some  measure  also  to  a 
al^ht  conducting  power.  ¥cr  tha  mamoiia  of  Coulomb 
aee  Jiim.  de  Math.  H  PAya  d*  PAeatL  dt  Sc.,  178S,  &c 
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Towards  th*  end  of  the  last  oentnry  a  aerias  of  ezpen- 
menti  was  made  by  Laplace,  Lavoiaier,  and  Volia  tPJul. 
Trcuu-t  1783,  or  CotUtiotu  d^P  Op.),  from  which  it  ap- 
ihat  electricity  is  derelopad  when  solid  or  flaida 
.pass  into  the  gaseous  state.  The  bodies  whioh  ware 
to  be  evaporated  or  disscdred  were  placed  upon  aa  insu- 
lating stand,  and  made  to  eonununicate  by  a  cnaia  or  wire 
with  a  Cavallo's  electrometer,  ot  with  Yolta'a  condenser, 
when  it  waa  suspected  that  Uie  electricity  increased  gra- 
dually. Whan  sulphnrio  acid  diluted  with  three  parts  of 
water  waa  poured  upon  iron  filings,  hydrogen  was  disen- 
gaged with  a  brisk  efferreacenoa ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  faw 
minutes  tha  condenser  was  so  highly  charged  as  to  yield  a 
strong  spsrk  of  nagatiTe  electricity  Bimilar  results  were 
obtained  when  charcoal  was  burnt  on  a  chafing  dish. 
Volta,  who  happened  to  be  at  Paris  when  these  eq>sri- 
ments  wwe  mads^  and  who  took  an  active  part 
in  them,  snbeaqoantly  observed  that  tha  electricity 
produced  by  evaporation  waa  alwaya  negative.  He 
found  that  burning  charcoal  gives  out  negative  electri- 
city ;  and  in  other  kinds  of  combostion  he  obtained  dis- 
tinct electrical  iodioationa  In  this  state  of  tha  snbjeot 
SusBUfa  (Teft^  dam  Im  Mpii^  t  ii.  p.  808,  «t  ngg.) 
undertook  a  aenss  of  alabuata  aiperiments  on  the  elaetri- 
'  eify  of  enpontioa  and  oombnstiini.  Li  his  first  triab  ha 
fomd  that  ths  abetridfy  was  scanetinii  poiitiTC  and 
■KnatimM  aagatiTa  whao  water  waa  avaporatad  £rom  • 
bsatid  oraciHi  d  inn ;  bnl  ha  aftarwirds  fbnad  it  to  be 
alvaja  positin  both  in  aa  tna  and  a  copper  eradbls.  Jn 
a  silver  and  a  porealttii  etwOile  tha  eleetricity  wii  nsga< 
tivo.  Tb»  avqiontion  of  aloolu^  and  of  athar  In  a  silver 
erudUe  dso  gavs  nagativa  electrudfy.'  Satumce  made 
many  feutlaaa  trials  to  obtain  electricity  from  oombostion, 
and  be  likewise  failed  in  his  attempt  to  procure  it  from 
evaporation  without  ebuUitiim.  Many  valuable  additiona 
wera  about  this  time  made  to  electrical  apparatus,  as  wall 
as  to  the  sdaooa  itsdf,  by  Tan  Mamm,  Cavallo,  Nidu^aoii, 
Cttthbertami,  Biooka,  Bennet,  Read,  Morgan,  Henley,  and 
Lane ;  but  thaae  cannot  ha^  be  noticed  in  detail 

The  api^ieatioa  of  analysis  to  eleetrioal  phenomena  may 
be  dated  from  the  oommeneement  of  the  preaent  oentory. 
Coulomb  had  considered  only  the  distribution  of  electri- 
city on  the  surface  of  spheres  ;  but  Laplsce  undertook  to 
invaatigata  its  distribution  on  t&e  surges  of  ellipsoids  of 
revolution,  and  he  ahowed  that  the  thickness  of  ths  coat- 
ing of'  fluid  at  tha  pole  waa  to  its  thickness  at  the  equator 
as  the  pdar  is  to  the  equatorial  diameter.  Biot  (Traiif  d« 
Phjfiiq>i$  Xtp.  tt  Afo/A.)  has  extended  tikis  invaatigation  to 
all  s|Aaroids  differing  little  from  a  sphere,  whatever  may  be 
the  irregularity  of  ibeir  fignra  Ha  likewise  determined 
analytiotily  that  tha  loasasof  elaetricity  form  a  geometrical 
progression  when  the  two  surfaeaa  oi  ajar  or  plate  of  coated 
glass  are  disohaqied  by  successive  contacts ;  and  ha  found 
that  the  nme  law  regulates  tha  disehr  iga  when  a  series  of  jars 
or  pUtaaaia  placed  in  oomaunioattob  with  aadi  other.  Itia 
to  Foiison  {JOm.  da  find,  JfoO.  at  FApt.,  IS,  1811,  kc.) 
however,  that  wa  are  mainly  indebted  for  having  brought 
the  phenomena  ol  alaetrusify  under  tha  doniinion  of  inuy* 
ai^  and  placed  it  on  the  sama  lavel  aa  the  more  exact 
seiencea.  Assuminc  tiw  hypotheiis  of  two  flntd^  he 
deduced  theorems  for  detvminiog  tha  distribution  of 
tha  electric  fluid  on  the  sur&ca  of  two  conducting  spheres 
wheU'  they  are  either  placed  in  contact  or  at  any  given 
distonca  Tha  truth  of  these  theorems  had  been  estab- 
lished by  experiments  performed  by  Coulomb  long  before 
the  theorems  themselves  had  been  investigated. 

Voltaic  electricity  bad  now  absorbed  the  attontion  of 
experimental  philoeopheia.  The  splendour  of  its  phe- 
nomena,  aa  well  aa  iu  association  witii  chemical  discovery, 
contributed  to  give  it  popnlar^-and'importattee^^t^ 
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diMXmriflB  Oftlrant  and  Tolta  von  destined,  in  tbsir 
tnm,  to  pus  into  the  ihads,  and  tha  inteUeotoal  entorpriao 
of  the  natural  philosophera  of  Earope  was  directed  to  nev 
bnttdwa  of  eleotrioal  and  magnetical  aoienoe^  Onided  hj 
thaoratioal  antieipationi,  Fiofeam  H.  C.  Oerated  of  Copen- 
hagen {SxptrimMta  tfeetvm  'eonfiictiu  dedrici  in 
amm  iHognfticam)  in  1S20  discoTered  that  the  elec- 
trical onrrent  of  a  galvanio  battery,  when  made  to  pass 
throngh  a  platinom  wire,  acted  npoa  a  compass  needle  placed 
below  the  wire.  He  found  that  a  magnetic  needle  placed 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  an  electric  current  always  places 
itself  perpendicular  to  the  plane  through  the  current  and 
the  centra  of  the  needle ;  or,  more  definitely,  that  a 
magnetio  north  pol^  carried  at  a  constant  distance  round 
the  onrrent  in  the  direction  of  rotation  of  an  ordinary 
eork-Bcrew  advandng  in  the  positin  direction  of  the 
current,  would  always  tend  to  move  in  the  direction  in 
which  'it  ia  being  carried. 

Scarcely  had  the  neT7a  of  Oersted's  discorery  reached 
France  when  a  French  philosopher,  Amp&re,  set  to  work  to 
develop  the  important  consequenoeB  yiUch.  it  inTolved. 
Physicists  had  long  been  looking  for  the  connection  be- 
tween magnetism  uid  electricity,  and  had,  perhaps, 
inclined  to  the  view  that  electricity  was  somehow  to  be 
explained  as  a  magnetic  phenomenon.  It  was,  in  fact, 
under  the  influence  of  sn^  idess  that  Oersted  was  led  to 
his  discorery.  Amp&re  showed  that  the  explanation  was 
to  be  found  in  an  opposito  direction.  He  discorered  the 
pondecomotire  action  of  one  electric  current  on  another, 
and  by  a  series  of  well-chosen  experiments  he  established 
the  elementary  laws  ef  electrodynamical  action,  starting 
from  which,  by  a  brilliant  train  of  mathematical  anUysis,  he 
not  only  evolved  the  complete  explanation  of  all  the  eleotro- 
magnetio  phenomena  observed  before  him,  but  predicted 
many  hitherto  nuknown.  The  results  of  his  researches 
may  be  summarized  in  the  statement  that  an  electric  current 
in  a  linear  circuit  of  any  form  ia  equivalent  in  its  action, 
whether  on  magnets  or  other  circuits,  to  a  magnetic  shell 
bounded  by  the  circuit,  whose  strength  at  every  point  is 
constant  and  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  currenL 
By  his  beautiful  theory  of  molecular  currents,  he  gave  a 
tbsontical  eiplanation  of  that  connectiou  between  electri- 
city and  magnetism  which  had  been  the  dream  of  previous 
investigators.  If  we  except  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
the  induction  of  electric  cnrrenta  made  about  ten  years 
later  hy  Faraday,  no  advance  in  the  science  of  electricity 
can  compare  for  completeness  and  brilliancy  with  the  work 
of  Amper&  Our  admiration  is  equally  SEeat  whether  wa 
contemplate  the  oleamesa  and  power  ii  nia  mathematical 
investigations,  the  ntness  and  Kill  of  his  experiments,  or 
the  wonderful  ra^^  with  whieh  he  elabcmted  hia  itia- 
eovery  when  he  lud  onoe  found  the  olnei 

la  1831  Faraday,  who  waa  destined  a  little  later  to  do 
ao  much  for  the  science  of  electrioi^,  duoovered  eleetro- 
magnetio  rotation  (Quarltrif  JounuU,  liL},  having  sno- 
ceeded  in  oaosing  a  horiiontal  wire  ourying  a  enrrent  to 
rotate  eontimonslj  aeroas  the  vertieal  lines  ai  a  field  of 
magnetie  foro&  Tlie  expariment  was  very  soon  rented 
in  avariety  of  forma  by  De  la  Riv^  Bariow,  Bitchie, 
Btnigeon,  and  others ;  and  Davy  (Fha.  Tram.),  in  1833, 
obeerred  that^  when  two  wire*  eonneeted  with  tiu  pole  of 
a  battery  were  dipped  into  a  cup  of  nerenry  placed  on  the 
pole  of  a  powerfnl  magne^  the  flnid  metal  roti^  in  op- 
posito direetions  about  »•  two  deetrodea.  "Hie  rotation  of  a 
magnet  about  a  fixed  onirent  and  ahook  Urn  own  axis  wu 
at  onoe  looked  for,  and  oheamd  by  Faraday  and  otben. 
Tba  deflection  of  the  voltaio  are  the  magiwt  had  been 
observed  by  Davy  in  1831  (Phil  Tratu.);  and  in  1840 
Walker  observed  the  rotation  of  tho  luminous  discharge  in 
a  vacunm  tnbei    For  many  bsontifal  ezporimante  on  tlu 


influence  of  the  magnet  on  the  stoato,  Aft,  iuTacuum  tabea, 
we  are  indebted  to  PlQeker,  De  la  Rive,  Ururc^  Oassio^ 
and  others  who  followed  them. 

One  of  the  first  machines  in  which  a  otmtinooas  motion 
was  produced  by  means  of  the  repolaions  and  attractims 
between  electromagneto  and  fixed  magoete  or  electro- 
magnete  was  invented  by  Ktchie  (PluL  Tram.,  1833). 
The  artifice  in  such  machines  oonsista  in  reversing  the 
polarity  of  one  of  the  electromogneta  when  the  machine 
u  near  the  position  of  equililffinm.  For  a  general  theory  of 
these  machine^  showing  the  leaaons  why  they  are  not 
useful  as  economic  motive  powers,  see  Jacobi  (JfSvutirt  tmr 
FApptieation  de  'FSltetro-magnititm*  au  Mouvnmi  de» 
Maehuut,  Potsdam,  1836),  and  Joule  (Mteh.  Ma0.,  xxxvi.^ 
Electro-magnetio  enginea  have,  however,  found  a  restricted 
use  in  scientific  workshops,  such  as  Froment^s,  in  ^living 
telegraphic  apparatus,  &o. 

In  1820  Ango  {Ann.  d$  Chim.  «t  tU  Phy:,  t  xv.)  and 
Davy  {Annalt  0/  Philosophy,  1831)  discovered  indapen- 
denUy  the  power  of  the  electric  enrrent  to  magnetixe  iron 
and  steel  Savary  (^nn.  d«  Chim.  ei  de  Phyi.,  t.  xxxiv., 
1827}  made  some  very  curious  experiments  on  the  alters 
nate  directions  of  magnetization  of  needles  placed  at  differ- 
ent distences  from  a  wire  conveying  the  discharge  of  a 
Lcyden  jar.  The  dependence  of  ^e  intensity  of  magceb. 
ization  on  the  strengUi  of  the  current  was  investigated  by 
Lens  and  Jacobi  {Pogg.  Ann.,  xlvil,  1839),  and  Joule  found 
that  magnetization  did  not  increase  proportionately  with 
the  enrrent,  but  reached  a  maximum  (Stuigeon's  Ann.  of  £1. 
tv.  1839).  The  farther  development  of  ^  subject^  which 
really  belongs  to  magnetism,  has  been  carried  on  by 
Weber,  Milller,  Von  Waltonhofen,  Dub,  Wiedemann,  Quin- 
tns  Icilius,  Riecke,  Stoletow,  Rowland,  and  otheiSL  The 
use  of  a  core  of  soft  iron,  magnetized  by  a  helix  surround- 
ing it,  has  become  universal  in  all  kinds  of  ^ectrical  ap- 
paratus. Electromagnete  of  great  power  have  in  this  way 
been  constructed  and  used  in  electrical  researches 
Brewster,  Sturgeon,  Henry,  Faraday,  and  others. 

The  most  illustrious  among  the  successors  of  Ampire  was 
Wilhelm  Weber.  He  greatly  improved  the  eonstraction  of 
the  galvanometer,  and  invented  the  electro4ynamometer. 
To  Uiese  inst^nments  he  applied  the  mirror  scale  and  tele- 
scope method  of  reading,  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Fof^ndorff,  and  used  by  himself  and  Qauss  in  magnetic 
measuremente  about  1633.  In  1846  he  proceeded  with  his 
improved  apparatus  to  test  the  fundamental  laws  of  Am- 
p&re.  The  result  of  hia  researches  was  to  estaUish  tha 
truth  of  Ampere's  priiunples,  as  far  as  experimente  with 
dosed  drooite  could  do  so^  witii  a  degree  of  accnracy  Ux 
beyond  anything  attaiaaUe  with  the  oimi^  apporotaa  of 
the  origmal  diswverer.  The  e^)erinMnto  of  Weber  must  be 
looked  npott  as  the  true  enerimentol  evidenoe  for  tiie  theory 
of  Ampftre,  and  as  sudi  uiey  f<mii  me  of  the  ooraeretoneB 
of  eleotrioal  seienoe. 

While  experimwt  wu  thus  busy,  theory  was  not  idle.  In 
1845  Graanunn  pnUiahed  {Pogg.  Ann,t  Ixiv.)  his  iTsw 
Theorit  dtr  JSlte^odynemUt  in  which  he  gives  an  elemen- 
tary law  different  from  that  <o£  Ampere,  but  leading  to  the 
same  resulte  for  closed  dreuits.  Ia  the  same  year  F.  £ 
Neumann  published  yet  another  law.  In  1840  Weber 
anaoonced  hia  fomooa  h^podieus  omnecting  eleotro- 
stotical  and  electrodynamical  j^ienomeuL  Much  has 
been  written  on  the  onl^eot  by  Carl  Keunuuin,  Riemanii, 
Stefan,  Ckunus,  and  odien.  Very  important  ore  three 
numotts  }3f  Helmhidt^  in  CreBit  Journal  (187&-2-4),  in 
whuh  a  general  view  is  token  of  the  whole  qnestim,  and 
the  works  of  his  predecessors  are  ci^ically  himdled  We 
sbaU  have  ocasion,  in|jwb^^  cQ(Q«rt^  refer  to 
the  dysamicai  tneory  nXurk  Maxwell,  wsMh  innmisea 
to  eftct  a  revolution  In  this  port  <rf  electrical  sdenoe. 
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By  liii  diaeoTCiT  ii  thanno-electricity  in  1829  {Poffff. 
Ann.,  rL),  Sediaek  opened  up  »  new  department  He 
foood  tiutt  when  two  dUEmnt  metali  m  joined  in  eitenie 
then  win  be  la  eleetrie  enniDt  in  the  dienit  if  the  janetionB 
an  not  at  the  eame  tempentare ;  he  enuged  the  metals 
in  a  tiiermo-eleetrie  seriee,  jnst  ea  Tolta  and  his  foUowen 
had  ananged  them  in  a  contact  series.  Camming  {Annala 
FkU.y  1823)  found  that  the  order  of  the  metals  was  not 
the  same  at  diffsrent  temperatans.  ^nUa  phenomenon  has 
heen  called  thenno -electric  inremoo.  In  1834  Peltier  di»- 
oovered  that  if  a  current  be  sent  round  a  cironit  of  two 
metals  in  the  direction  in  which  the  thenno^lectromotire 
force  would  naturallj'  send  it,  then  the  hot  jonctioa  is 
eooled,  and  the  cool  junction  heated.  This  effect,  which  is 
rereraibl^  and  variiBs  as  the  etreng^  of  the  current,  is 
called  the  FeUier  effect  Kr  W.  Thomson  made  mauj 
experiments  ou  thermo-dectricUj,  and  applied  to  the 
experimental  reanlta  the  laws  of  the  dynamical  theory 
of  heat  His  reaaoninga  led  him  to  prodict  a  new 
thermo-electric  phenomenon^  the  actual  existence  of  which 
he  afterwards  rerified  by  an  elabomto  series  of  rery  benu- 
tifol  experiments  {Fhil.  Trtau.,  1856).  He  has  given' a 
general  theory  of  the  thermo-electric  properties  of  matter, 
taking  into  account  the  effect  of  structure,  Ac.  His  ezperi- 
mautal  researches  have  been  ably  c(mtinaed  by  Professor 
Tait,  who,  goided  by  theoretical  conaideratiooa  to  the  conjec- 
ture that  the  curves  in  what  Thomson  called  the  "  thermo- 
electric diagram"'  must  be  straight  lines,  made  an  extended 
leriea  of  experiments,  and  showed  that  they  were  in  general 
very  approximately  either  atiaight  lines  or  made  up  of 
pieces  of  straight  lines.  Our  knowledge  of  thermo-electri- 
city has  been  advanced  by  Becquerel,  Magnos,  Matthiessen, 
Leronx,  Avenarins,  and  others.  Thermo-electric  batteries 
of  considerable  power  have  been  constructed  by  Uarkua 
Noe,  and  Clamood,  and  employed  more  or  less  in  the  arts. 

In  1824  Arago  {Ahh.  de  Ckim.  et  d«  Phyt.,  t.  zzvii  ttc) 
made  a  remarkable  discovery,  which  led  ultimately  to  re- 
sults of  the  greatest  importance.  He  found  that  when  a 
magnetic  needle  is  auapended  over  a  rotating  coppn  disc 
the  needle  tends  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  disc.  This 
phenomenon,  which  hti  been  called  the  "  magnetism  of  ro- 
tation," excited  great  interest ;  Bariow  (Phil.  Trant.,  1 625), 
HersdieU  SeebecL  (Poffff.  An*.,  viL,  1826),  and  Babbaga 
(Phil.  TVoML,  1836)  made  elaborate  researches  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  P(H88on  Ufhi.  tU  FAead.,  viL,  1826)  attempted 
to  give  ft  theoretical  explanation  in  his  memmr  on  magnefe- 
iim  in  motion,  ^le  tme  enlanation  was  not  arrivKl  at 
nntil  Faraday  took  np  the  mbject  a  little  latar.  We  may 
nunUon,  here,  however,  the  experimentB  of  FlOcker, 
Mattenod,  and  Foucmlt  on  the  damping  of  the  motions  of 
masses  of  metal  between  the  poles  m  electromagnets.  The 
damping  of  a  compc:^  nee^e  suspended  orer  a  copper 
plate,  observed  by  See  beck  (l.  c),  has  uoen  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  the  constraction  of  galvamMneters. 

In  1831  Faraday  began,  with  the  diaoovery  of  the  indno- 
tior.  of  eleetrie  cnirenta,  that  brilliant  series  of  experi- 
mental xeseardies  whieh  hai  mderad  his  name  immortal. 
Tlu  first  experiment  which  he  deaeribee  was  made  with  two 
helices  of  eappm  win  vonnd  nda  by  side  on  a  block 
wood,  and  insulated  from  each  other  by  intwrening  layers 
ot  twine.  One  of  these  helices  waa  oonnected  with  a  gat* 
Tonometer,  and  the  other  with  a  battery  of  a  hundred 
plates,  and  it  was  found  that  on  making  and  breaking  the 
battery  circuit  a  slight  anddeD  omrent  passed  through  the 
galvanometer  in  opposite  direotions  in  the  two  cases.  He 
iko  discovered  that  the  men  ^nnoach  or  remorat 
d  a  dnsU  taayiag;  a  ctrnntt  wodd  indnce  a  comnt 
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in  a  neighbooring  closed  etrcnit;  and  that  the  motira 
of  magnets  produce*  similar  effects.  To  express  in 
a  concise  manner  his  disooveries,  Faraday  invented  his 
famous  conception  of  the  lines  oi  magnetic  force,  or  lines  the 
direction  of  which  at  any  point  of  their  oourse  coincides  with 
that  of  the  magnetic  force  at  that  point  His  discovery  can 
be  thus  stated  : — Whenever  Uie  ntimber  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  a  closed  eirouit  is  altered,  there  ia  an  elec- 
tromotive force  tending  to  drive  a  current  through  the  ciz>- 
ouit,  whose  direction  is  such  that  it  would  itself  produce  linea 
of  force  passing  through  the  circuit  in  the  opposite  diieeticn. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  science  is  more  remarkaUe 
than  the  unerring  sagacity  which  enabled  Faraday  to  disen- 
tangle, by  purely  experimental  means,  the  laws  of  such  a  com- 
plicated phenomenon  as  the  induction  of  electric  currents. 
The  wonder  ia  only  increased  when  we  look  to  his  papen,  and 
find  the  first  dated  November  1831,'  and  another  January 
1832,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  ia  in  complete  possession 
of  all  the  general  principles  that  are  yet  known  on  the 
subject.  Faraday  very  soon  was  able  to  show  that  the 
current  devdoped  by  induction  hod  all  the  properties  of 
the  voltaic  current,  and  he  made  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  all  the  different  kinds  ot  electricity  known, — statical, 
dynamical  or  voltaic,  magneto-,  tbermo-,  and  animal  eleo- 
tricity, — showing  that  they  wen  identical  eo  far  *a  experir 
meot  eoold  show.  In  1833  Lena  made  a  aeries  of  important 
researches  {Poyg.  Ann.,  xxxL,  1834,  xxxiv.,  1835),  which, 
among  other  results,  led  him  to  his  celelwated  law  by  meana 
ot  which  the  direction  of  the  induced  /nirrent  can  be  pta- 
dieted  from  the  theory  of  Amp^  the  role  being  that  the 
direction  of  the  induced  current  ia  always  such  that  its 
olectromagnetio  actien  tends  to  oppoee  the  motion  which 
produces  it  This  law  leads  to  the  same  results  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  Faraday.  The  researches  of  Ritchie  and  Henry 
about  tiiia  time,  and  of  Dove  a  little  later,  are  also  of  ink- 
portonca  In  1846  F.  E.  Neumann  did  for  niagneti>> 
electric  induction  what  Amp^  did  for  electrodynamics, 
by  developing  from  the  experimental  laws  of  Lena  the 
mathematical  theory  of  the  subject  (Abh.  dtr  Btrl.  AhcuL 
der  Witcentchaft,  1845-7).  He  discovered  a  function 
which  has  been  called  the  "potential*  (of  one  linear 
current  on  anotfaw  or  on  itaalf),  from  which  he  deduced 
a  theory  of  induction  completely  in  accordance  with  ex> 
periment  Abont  the  same  time  Weber  deduced  thft 
mathematical  laws  of  induction  fnnn  his  elementary  law 
of  electrical  action^  which,  as  we  have  already  seeot  he 
applied  to  explain  dcctrostatic  and  dectromagnetio  action. 
In  1 846  Wemr,  applying  his  improrad  inatraments,  arrived 
at  aceunte  veiftBcations  of  the  laws  <tf  induction,  which  by 
this  time  had  been  developed  mathematically  by  Neumann 
andhinuelf.  In  1849  EirehhcA determined  experimentally 
in  a  certain  case  the  absolute  value  of  the  onrrent  indnoed 
by  one  eircnit  in  another;  and  in  the  same  year  Edljnd 
made  a  series  <rf  canfol  a^^erimente  on  the  enrrents  of 
self  and  mntnal  indnetion,  which  led  to  the  firmer  estate 
Ushmant  of  the  reoeived  theories.  Helmhidti  gave  the 
nnth<tww*irft'  theory  irf  the  conrse  of  indnoed  eumnts  in, 
Tarious  oases,  and  made  a  series  of  valnaUe  sxperinunls  in 
verification  ot  his  theory  {Pogg-  An%.t  IxxxiiL,  1851). 
Worthy  of  mention  hen  an  uso  the  experiments  and 
reasonings  of  Felioi  in  1863.  In  Ae  PAtfesopiluaf  if^jw 
SIM  for  1866,  Sir  W.  Thonuon  inTsstigated  mathematiaJly 
the  disehatge  of  a  Leyden  jar  throng  a  linear  conduotor, 
and  predicted  that  under  cotain  aronmatances  the  dia> 
charge  would  oonaist  of  a  aeriee  d  deeqring  osciliationsL 
This  oscillatoiy  diacharga  was  oUttrcd  in  1867  by  Feddar* 
wisa.{Pogg.  Ann.,  oviiL)  The  Uvof  Weber  has  besni^lied 
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hj  Kirchhoff  to  the  cue  of  condQclon  in  three  dimansionB. 
Tha  most  importajit  of  all  the  recent  contribatioos  to  this 
part  of  electrical  science  ia  the  theory  of  Oerk  Maxwell, 
which  aims  at  deducing  the  phenomena  of  the  electromag- 
netic field  from  pureljr  dynamical  principles  with  the  aid  of 
the  fewest  possible  hypotheses  (Phil.  Tratu.,  1864  ;  £l«c- 
trieity  and  Magnetitm,  1873).'He  has  established  the  gene- 
ral equations  which  determine  the  state  of  the  electric  field, 
and  he  has  by  means  of  these  equations  constructed  an 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light,  which  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  the  philosopher,  whether  speculativff  or  ezperimentaL 
The  theory  of  Helmholtz,  and  his  ralnable  criticisms  ou 
the  works  of  those  that  have  laboured  in  this  department, 
are  to  be  found  in  three  memoirs  already  alluded  ta 

Hagneto-electrictty  has  been  largely  applied  in  the  arts. 
One  ot  the  first  machinea  for  producing  elftotricity  by 
induction  was  made  by  PudL  It  consisted  of  a  fixed 
horseshoe  armature  wound  with  oopper  wire,  in  front  of 
which  reTolved  about  a  rertical  axis  a  horseshoe  mag- 
net. The  machine  was  furnished  with  a  commutator 
for  ddiTeriitg  the  alternating  currents  in  a  common 
directioa  "By  means  of  t£is  machine  Faraday  and 
Eaohetta  decomposed  water  and  ediected  the  diiengaged 
gases  separately.  Haoy  rariations  of  this  type  of  ma- 
dhine  wore  confetnioted  hy  Ritchie,  Saxton,  Oarit,  Ton 
BttiDgshaaaen,  Stiver,  Do7e>  Wheatstone,  and  others. 
In  1857  Siemens  e£Ebeted  a  great  improvement  by  in- 
venting the  form  of  armituie  vhioh  bean  his  name. 
•  The  next  improvement  ms  to  r^ace  Uie  fixed  magnets 
by  electromagnets,  tlie  cnirent  for  which  ms  furnished 
1^  a  small  auxiUair  machine.  Wilde's  machine  (1867) 
Si  of  this  kind.  Stsmena,  Wheatstone,  and  others  sug- 
gested that  the  fixed  electrom^net  ahm^  be  fed  by 
a  oofl  placed  on  the  atmatnre  itselfi  ao  that  starting 
from  the  residual  magnetism  of  the  armatnre  the  map 
chine  goes  on  increasing  its  action  up  to  a  certain 
point  Ladd's  maclune  (1867)  is  constructed  on  this 
principle.  The  most  recent  of  these  madiinea  is  that  of 
Qramme,  the  pecuUari^  of  which  is  that  the  coil  of  the 
armature  is  divided  up  mto  a  series  of  coils  arranged  round 
an  axis,  the  object  being  to  produce  a  continnons  instead 
of  a  fluctuating  current  It  has  been  propooed  of  late  to 
employ  electromagnetio  machines  in  lighting  streets  and 
workshops,  and  the  experiment  has  been  tried  with  some 
Buecesa.  They  have  been  employed  for  some  time  back 
in  lighthouse  work.  The  moat  important  inductive  appa- 
ratus for  the  physicist  is  the  induction  coil  or  inducto- 
riom,  which  has  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the 
workshop  of  Ruhmkorff.  PoggendorfF  {AniKUm,  1665) 
suggested  several  improvements  in  this  kind  of  appsr 
ratus.  Fizeao,  who  added  the  condenser  (1863),  Foa- 
canlt,  who  designed  the  interrupter  which  bears  his  name 
(1865),  and  Ritchie,  who  deviaed  the  plan  of  dividing 
the  coil  into  sections  by  insulating  partitions,  have  all 
aided  in  bringing  the  instrument  to  perfection.  Very 
powerful  machines  of  this  kind  have  been  constructed.  A 
hiTge  one  ill  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  London,  gives  & 
20-iDch  spark,  and  one  recently  constructed  by  Apps  for 
Mr  Spottiswoode  gives  a  spark  of  42  inches.  The  mathe- 
matical theory  of  magneto-electric  machines  has  been 
treated  by  Maxwell  (Proe,  Roy.  Soc,  1867).  He  has  also 
given  a  Uieory  of  the  action  of  the  condenser  in  the  induc- 
toiium  {Phil.  Mag.,  1868).  Two  papsra  by  Stmtt  (now 
Lord  Rayleigh)  in  Phil.  Uag.,  1869-70,  are  very  interest- 
ing in  connection  with  the  same  subject. 

In  the  year  1827  Dr  G.  S.  Ohm  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  science  of  electricity  by  publishing  his  mathematical 
theory  of  the  galvanic  circuit  {Dia  Galvanitcht  Kette 
mathimatiieh  bearbfitei).  Before  hia  time  the  quantita- 
tive citcomstances  of  the  electric  current  had  been  indicated 


in  a  very  vague  way  by  the  use  of  the  terms  "  intensity  " 
and  "  quantity,"  to  which  no  accurately  defined  meaning 
was  attached.  Ohm's  service  consiBted  in  introducing  and 
defining  the  accurate  notions — ^electromotive  force,  current 
strength,  and  resisttuice.  He  indicated  the  connection  of 
these  with  experiment,  and  stated  his  &mons  law  that  the 
electromotive  force  divided  by  the  resistance  is  equal 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  The  theory  on  which 
Ohm  based  his  law  may  be  and  has  been  disputed, 
bat  the  law  itself  and  the  applications  which  Ohm  and 
others  have  made  of  it  are  in  the  fullest  agreement 
with  all  known  facts.  The  marit  of  Ohm  really  con- 
sists in  having  satisfactorily  analysed  a  great  group  ot 
phenomena  which  had  up  to  his  time  baffled  all  those  who 
attempted  the  task.  How  great  Ms  service  was  is  easily 
seen  when  we  remark  the  prc^;res8  of  Uiose  who  adopted 
his  ideas  as  compared  with  those  who  for  a  time  hesitated 
to  do  soi  Ohm  was  guided  in  his  matliematical  work  by 
analogy  with  tiie  problem  of  the  flux  of  heat,  and  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  into  the  theory  of  the  pile,  the 
equivalent  of  the  modern  yrotdpottntiaL    Ohm's  word  was 

tiie  ML  of  the  potential  ia  uniform  along  a  hcMnoganeotw 
linear  conductor.  He  considered  that  uw  potential  was 
analc^^ous  to  the  temperature,  and  the  flow  of  electricity  to 
the  flow  of  heat,  ao  that  tbefcwmerjostasnmhas  the 
latter  obeys  the  law  of  otmtinnity.  Ohm  verified  his  tb«o- 
retical  conclusbns  with  themo-eteetric  ^lai,  and  he  ob- 
served, as  Emuui  {Oilb.  Antu,  1801)  had  dxme  before  him, 
the  dMerencee  of  potential  at  difwrsnt  pdnti  of  the 
coit,  Davy,  Fonillet,  and  Becqnerel  khonied  at  the 
eqwrimental  veiifioation  ot  Gbm%  law,  and  s  neat  body 
of  evidence  was  (^ven  by  Feohner  in  his  MtuaAativtr 
Muagattber  die  CfaUxmit^  KOt*  (ISil),  The  kw  of  the 
&1I  of  potential  was  verified  ^  the  elder  Kdiliansch,  who 
emp1oyi)d  in  his  researohea  Volta'a  condenser  and  Dell- 
mann's  electrometer  (Po^.  Ann.^  Ixxv.,  1848).  Later 
researches  of  a  similar  nature  were  made  by  Oangain  and 
Branly.  Among  recent  inveetigations  bearing  on  Ohm's  kw, 
the  most  remarkable  if  tiie  verification  for  electrolytes  by 
Kohlransch  (the  younger)  and  Nippoldt.  They  principally 
used  alternating  currents  in  their  reseirches,  which  were 
famished  by  a  "  une  inductor,"  the  measuring  instrument 
employed  being  the  electro-dynamometer  of  Weber.  In 
the  report  of  the  &itiah  Assooiation  Ua  1876  an  account 
is  given  of  soma  experiments,^  in  which  the  testing  of  this 
kw  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  the  limit  of  experimental 
resoarces.  It  must  now  be  allowed  to  rank  witii  the  kw 
of  gravitation  and  the  elementary  kwa  of  statical  electricity 
as  a  law  of  nature  in  the  strictest  sense.  Many  remarkable 
applications  of  Ohm's  kw  have  been  made  of  lata,  in  par- 
ticular to  linear  conductors  by  Ohm,  Fc^endorff,  and 
especially  Kirchhoff  (Pesr?.  Ann.,  1846-7-8).  The  works 
of  Helndioltz,  Smaasen,  and  Eirchhoff  on  conduction  in 
three  ^mensions  must  also  be  mentioned.  Very  import* 
ant,  on  account  of  the  experimental  results  with  which 
they  deal,  are  the  calcnktions  of  Bn  Bois  Beymond 
(Poffg.,  IxxL,  1845)  and  Riemann  (Werke,  Leipsic,  1876) 
on  Kobili's  rings,  and  of  Kirchhoff  (Poffff.,  Ixvii,  1848)^ 
W.  K  Smith  (i*roc.  Soj/.  8oc  Edin.,  1869-70),  Quincke, 
Stefan,  Adams,  and  others  on  conduction  in  pktes.  Theo- 
retical applications  to  tiie  varying  currents  in  submarine 
cables  of  great  interest  have  been  made  by  Thomson 
{PhO.  Mag.,  1856)  and  Kirchhoff  {Pogg.  Ann.,  1857),  whik 
practical  researches  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tele- 
graphy have  been  made  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  by 
Faraday,  Wheatstone,  GuillemiDfYarlay,  Jankin,anaothei& 
Oreat  improvements  in  galvanometers  andgalvanometr} 
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ban  bam  made  in  onr  timiL  Om  of  the  fint  to  use  to 
alectKHiugaetic  uutnunent  tor  BMmriitg  or  indicating 
cumta  WM  Sehweigger,  who  in  1820  invented  the 
"multiplier.''  NobiH  uud  (1820)  the aatatie ''multiplier" 
with  two  needles,  vhioh  ia  aometiniea  named  after  him. 
Becqoard  (1637)  uaad  the  deetromagnetio  balanee,  which 
w  emjdoTed  in  an  improved  form  by  Lena  and  JaeobL 
PouiDet  invented  the  lin*  and  tangent  Ofunpaiiea  (1837). 
The  d^octa  of  tiia  latter  inBtromaat  were  pnnted  out 
PoggendorfF,  and  remediM  suggested  by  him  aa  well  aa 
Wheatatone  and  othora.  Weber  effected  great  improre- 
menti  in  the  crautmcb'on  and  nae  o(  (plTanometei^ 
adapted  them  for  the  measorement  of  trannent  cunenta, 
and  elaborated  the  method  of  oecillatioDa  which  had  been 
much  need  by  Fechner.  Id  1649  Helmholta  inTented  the 
tangent  compaaa  with  two  coila  which  bean  hie  name. 
Qceat  improremetite  in  delica^  and  promptneee  of  action 
have  been  made  by  Sir  William  ThomioD  in  galTanometen 
daatinad  for  the  measnremeDt  of  reaietance,  and  for  indi- 
cating the  fe^la  enrrenta  of  Bubmarine  cablaa. 

The  nwasQiement  of  reeiatance  haa  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  chiefly  owing  to  the  labourt  of  thoae  who  have 
boaied  themselves  in  perfecting  the  eleetrio  telegrapL 
Among  snch  the  highest  plaoa  most  be  assigned  to  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone;  his  jnemoin  in  the  PkUotopkieal 
TnauaeiMm  (1843)  gave  a  great  impulse  to  this  depart- 
mmt  di  onr  sdanoew  He  invented  the  rheostat,  which 
aoderwaDt  sevoal  modifications,  bat  is  now  supenaded 
the  resistanee  box  which  was  first  used  by  Siemens.  The 
earlier  methods  of  Ohm,  Wheatatone^  and  others  for 
measuring  resistance  were  defective,  because  they  de- 
pended on  the  constancy  of  the  battery  which  funushad 
tha  cutTBDt.  These  defects  are  completuy  obviated  in  the 
more  modem  "null  methods,"  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  dassea — those  which  depend  on  the  nae  of  the 
differential  galvanometer  inboduced  by  Becquerel,  and 
thoae  which  are  modifications  of  the  Wheatstona's  bridge 
method,  invented  by  Christie  and  brought  into  nse  by 
Wheatstone.  As  examples  of  tiie  latter,  we  may  mention 
the  methods  of  Thomson,  and  of  Matthieesen  and  Hockin, 
for  nieaauring  small  resistances,  and  Thomson's  method  for 
measuring  the  rssistaoce  of  the  galvanometer  (see  Max- 
well's EUelricUy  and  Mofftutitm,  pp.  404,  410).  Many 
determinations  of  the  specific  resistances  of  metala  and 
alloys  iisve  been  made  by  Davy,  Ohm,  Becquerel,  Matthies- 
aen,  and  others.  To  Matthieesen  in  particular  science 
is  indebted  for  great  improvemente  in  method  and  a 
large  body  of  valuable  results  in  this  department  Tha 
metals  have  been  arranged  in  a  series  according  to 
their  eondncting  powers;  and  this  aeriea  is  found  to 
be  neatly  tiie  same  for  electricity  as  for  heat  The 
cmdnctivity  of  metab  decreases  aa  the  temperature  in- 
rrsMea,  the  rate  of  decrease  being  nearly  tbs  same  for 
moat  pore  metals,  but  much  smaller  and  more  variaUe  for 
alli^  wludi,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in  general  a  huge 
ipaeifie  reatstanoa.  The  eariier  attempts  to  meaanre  the 
rsnatance  ct  eleetrdytas  were  not  satisfsetory,  owing  to 
uunffldnt  idlowance  for  polarisation.  In  later  times  this 
diSenl^  baa  been  overcome  or  avoided,  and  concordant 
reanlto  have  been  <Atained  by  Beetle  Faabow,  Kohlraosch, 
Nippoldt,  and  Grotrian.  The  three  last|  using  the  electro- 
dynamometer  and  sine  inductor,  have  made  elaborate  re- 
searches astaUishing  among  many  other  intereating  re- 
sults that  the  oondnetlvi^  <tf  ele^rolytaa  increasoa  with 
the  tempentUB  {Poffff.  Ann.,  1869-74)l 

The  measnremaDt  of  tha  electiomotiTe  force  and  that  of 
internal  rasbtanoe  of  batteries  in  action  are  proUama  whidi, 
in  dieir  most  general  form,  are  inextricably  connected.  It 
is  aaay  to  meaaure  with  considerable  accuracy  the  electn*- 
motive  fotoe  ol  an  ofen  batteiy.    We  have  .nsctfy  to 


connect  its  polea  with  a  Thomson's  deotromeker,  and 
oompare  the  drfection  thus  obtained  with  that  duo  tt 
some  standard  deotromotive  force.  Another  veir  aatis- 
factory  method  is  I^timer  Qarhe's  modificstian  of  Ftiggen- 
dcwS's  craapeiuation  metiwd  (see  Maxwell,  41S).  It  is 
likewise  not  difficult  to  measure  by  a  varie^  of  method^ 
the  most  satisfactoiy  being  that  of  Manee  (Maxwell^  411), 
the  internal  rasistMice  aS  a  battery  when  it  is  only  traversed 
by  a  feeble  current  But  the  measurement  of  the  deetro- 
moUve  force  and  internal  resiatanoe  of  a  battery  wMUng  a 
atrong  current  has  hardly  as  yet  beeo  achieved  with  sucoeu; 
not  that  we  undervalue  the  iogenioua  and  important 
metiiode  <tf  Faalsov,  Yon  Waltenhofen.  BeeU  (vHede- 
mann,  1  {  181),  and  Siemens  (JPoffff.  AniL^  1874).  The 
concordant  results  of  the  last  two  are  indeed  very 
remarkablei  Still  dl  these  methods  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  deetromotive  fwee  of  a 
battery  depends  on  the  current  which  it  is  sending  (see 
Beets  in  J*o<^.  Ann.,  cxliiji 

The  "crown  of  caps"  of  Volta  was  the  parent  of  a 
great  many  other  arrangements  for  the  productinn  of 
T(dtaic  electricity.  These  had  for  their  end  either  com- 
pactnees  or  diminution  of  the  intomal  resistance  by  en- 
larging the  platea;  we  may  mention  the  batteries  of 
Gruickshank  (1601),  Wollaston  (1816),  and  Hai«  (1822). 
In  1830  Sturgeon  introduced  the  capital  improvemeot 
of  amalgamating  the  sine  platea,  In  1840  Smae  used 
platinum  or  silver  platea  instead  <4.  copper;  by  platiniang 
tfaeee  he  avoided  to  a  considerable  extent  polarixation  by 
adhering  hydrogen.  In  1836  Daniell  invented  the  two- 
'  fluid  batteiy  wUch  bears  his  namei  This  battery  is  tha 
best  constant  batteiy  hitherto  invented,  and  is,  under 
Tsrious  modifications,  largely  tised  in  pracUcd  and  scien- 
tific work.  In  the  same  year  Qrove  invented  hia  well- 
known  battery,  which  surpasses  Daniell's  in  smallnesa 
of  tntemd  resistance  and  in  electromotive  ftnrce,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  troubleeome  to  manage  and 
is  nnsuited  for  long-oontinued  action.  Cooper,  in  1840, 
replaced  the  expensive  platinum  plates  of  Qrore's  battery 
by  carbon.  Tlus  modification  was  introduced  in  a  prac- 
ticd  form  into  the  battery  of  Bunsen  (1842),  which  is 
much  used  on  the  Continent,  and  oorabinaa  to  a  certain 
extent  the  advantages  of  Grove  and  DanielL  Among  the 
more  recent  of  one-fiuid  batteries  may  be  mentioned  the 
bichromate  battery  of  Bunaen  and  the  L^lanchA  cell.  It 
is  impoesible  here  even  to  allude  to  bH  the  forms  of  bsttery 
that  have  been  invented.  We  may,  however,  in  passing 
notice  the  gravitation  batteries  of  Meidinger  and  Vail^, 
and  the  large  tray  cdl  of  Sir  William  Thomson. 

Following  up  the  diacoveries  of  Nicholson,  Carlisle, 
Davy,  and  others,  Faraday  took  up  the  investigation  of 
the  chemical  decompositions  effected  by  the  dectric  current 
In  1833  he  announced  his  great  law  of  electro-chemical 
equivalents,  which  made  an  e^oph  in  the  history  of  this 
part  ot  electricity.  He  recognised  and  for  the  first  time 
thoronghly  ex[^ined  the  secondary  aetiona  which  had 
hitherto  masked  Uie  essential  featnrea  of  the  pheaomenon. 
Faraday's  diaooveiy  gave  a  new  measo.'e  of  Uw  current; 
end  he  invented  an  instrument  called  the  Toltameter, 
which  was  much  used  hj  those  who  followed  oat  hia 
disooreries.  Space  faila  ua  to  notice  in  detail  ^  laboura 
of  thoae  who  verified  and  developed  Faraday's  discovery. 
De  la  Bive,  Beoqnerel,  Soret,  Buff,  Beets,  Hittorf,  Uat- 
tencci,  Daaidl,  MiUsr,  and  many  oUiers  have  worked  in 
this  field. 

Many  ttieories  of  dectrolysis  have  been  given.  ^Hiat  <rf 
Orotthuas  (1806)  has  been  held  under  various  modifir 
catiooa  by  many  physicista;  but  aouof  these  Aeorisa 
have  done  more  than  give  ss  a  «9^<^i«^w>dffi4^v^re- 
aenting  fxpdcimental  ndiiml^^^akibm^^^^nit^ 
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d.,  18071  hu  pablubad  anmaritablt  mnlwonliir  theory 
of  elMtnqp^  which  is  fees  fhim  wme  of  ttw  ohjeatioos 
to  the  viewa  of  OrotthiuB  end  his  foUowan. 

The  aivHMM  nude  in  fht  experinuatel  ^ub  of  elaotro- 
lyMS  feeoted  on  the  theoiT  of  the  gelTUiio  nttaiy.  It 
woe  now  recognixed  that  Ihe  fluae  of  the  ineonitency  of 
batteries  is  the  oppoeing  eLectnHnotlTe  foiee  dne  to 
the  ezist«iee  of  Ihe  prodneta  of  deoompoailion  at  liie 
^taa  of  &B  battery.  Qaatheroty  lb  1803,  obaarrad  flie 
poluuation  auient  from  dectrodea  which  had  been  tiaed 
for  electroljvia.  Bitter  ctmfirmed  hie  dtaooreiT,  and  oun- 
atmeted  on  the  new  prlncipla  hla  aaoondary  pOe.  ,  Ohm 
also  ezpetimented  on  thia  aut^e<A.  Fechner  and  Fc^igen- 
dotff  SDspeotad  the  existence  of  a  traositioa  resistance 
{ITtberyanffnndentand)  at  the  plaoea  whue  the  chemical 
nmliietB  were  en^Ted.  Bat  the  esperimenta  of  Lenx, 
Beeki,  and  others  sooo  showed  that  a  vera  emtta  existed  in 
the  alectromotlTe  force  of  polarisation  amply  laffident  to 
explain  their  resolts.  The  inflaenoe  of  the  atrragUt  of  the 
onrreat,  the  sin  and  nature  of  the  plstea,  tim^  Ac,  on 
polarization  have  been  inveatigated  by  numy  physicists, 
among  whom  are  prominent  Beetz  -  and  Foggendoi£ 
Determinations  of  the  electromotire  force  of  polarisation 
have  been  made  by  Daniell,  Wheatstone,  Foggendorff, 
and  Beets,  and  recently  by  Tait  and  others.  Among 
recent  Isbonrs  on  polarisation  are  to  be  mentioned  thoae 
of  Hdmholtz  and  ms  pnpils.  We  must  not  omit  to  notice 
here  the  gas  battery  of  Grore,  and  the  powerfol  aacondary 
piles  which  hare  recently  been  eonatmoted  hy  Ptantl, 
We  refer  those  Interested  in  these  and  kindred  snb- 
jecta  to  Uie  exhsastiTS  occonnta  in  Wiedemann's  (M- 
•OH^Mitw.  JnsUce  to  all  contribaton  to  onr  fcnoiriedge  la 
impoBsible  in  oar  limited  space. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  mention  the  great  battle 
that  raged  so  long  between  tiie  npholdera  of  the  two  rival - 
theories  of  the  action  of  the  pile.  Volta  and  his  imme- 
diate sncceaaora  held  that  the  cnrrent  was  dae  to  the 
electromotiTe  force  of  contact  between  the  dissimilar 
metals  in  the  circuit,  the  function  of  the  electrolyte  being 
simply  to  transmit  the  etectzidty,  there  being  no  contact 
force  between  metals  and  liquids.  The  npholdets  of  the 
chemical  theory  sought  for  the  origin  of  the  current  m  the 
chemical  aSSnity  between  the  cine  and  the  acid  or  their 
equivalents  in  the  battery,  and,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  denied  the  existence  of  tiie  contact  force  of  Yt^ta. 
It  was  soon  shown,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 
mu  a  contact  force  between  metals  and  liquids,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  an  electric  current  could  be  genentad  with- 
out a  heterogeneous  metallio  circuit  at  alL 

Later  holders  of  both  theories  modified  their  views  as 
experiment  established  the  necessity  for  ao  doiog.  Ohm 
and  Fechner  and  other  Contineutu  philosophers  Inclined 
to  a  modified  contact  theory,  and  Sir  William  Thomson  at 
preee&t  lends  his  weighty  aaUioritjy  to  that  side.  On  the 
other  aide  are  the  great  names  of  Faraday,  Becqnerel,  and 
De  la  Rive.  The  contact  theoriata  devoted  their  attention 
mote  to  the  eleetooatatie  phenomena  of  the  pili^  while  the 
chemical  theorists  sfndied  with  greet  mumteiMeB  the 
phenomena  of  electrolysis,  ao  that  both  theories  have 
rendered  good  service  to  scioice.  Now-a-daya  moat 
physicists  probably  recogniae  too  wdl  the  d^eota  of  both 
Uieoriea  to  think  it  wor&  while  to  attack  either,  and  take 
refuge  more  or  less  in  eolecticiam. 

fniare  was  one  point  which  the  older  adhereata  of  the 
contact  theory  overlooked,  the  importance  of  which  was 
m<ve  or  less  dimly  percuved  by  their  chemical  opponents. 
Thia  waa,  in  modwn  language  the  qneatiou,  where  doee  the 
enei^  come  from  which  appeua  as  kinetic  energy  in  the 
moving  parts  of  ^ctromagnetic  engiaea,  asheat  inthe  con- 
ducting wirea,  throogb  which  a  current  is  being  diiTeii,iiid  ao 


fbrthi  KwunotuntflOudjuamiceltiieoiydheat  had  been 
peifeoted  that  the  first  anawer  to  thia  qneelaon  was  givaiL 
Joule  (iWi;  Jf^.,  1841)  had  arrived  exparimentaDy  at 
tlu  law  which  regnlatea  the  generatioB  <tf  heat  in  oMulno- 
ton  fay  electrie  oonent)  and  his  law  waa  verified  bj 
Lens  and  Beoquerel,  both  for  metals  and  electroljtea. 
Reasoning  frrnn  Jonle'e  law  cm  tiw  ease  whoe  Uie  whole  <rf 
the  energy  appears  in  ibib  fwm  of  haat»  Thenaon  (PMiL 
Mag.,  1861)  eatdilidwd  the  important  theorem  that  the 
eUo^HuotiTe  foree  of  an  electnHihemical  appar^na  ia, 
in  abeolnte  measure,  equal  to  the  mechaoical  equivalent 
of  the  chemicel  action  on  one  electaxH^hemical  equivalent  of 
the  snbetance.  Calculations  of  the  electromotive  fence  of  a 
Daniell'a  cell,  from  the  reaolts  of  Joule,  Andrews,  and  Favre 
and  Silbermann,  have  given  numbers  agreeing  wi^  thedireet 
measurements  oi  BosaduL  The  total  amount  of  the  electro- 
motive force  in  the  circuit  having  been  thus  satisfactorily 
determined,  the  question  between  the  rival  theories  ia  re- 
duced to  tiie  determination  of  the  seat  ctf  this  force — At 
which  of  the  junctions  does  it  act  1 

Besides  his  great  servicea  in  other  branches  of  dectrieity, 
Faraday  did  much  to  advance  electroatatica.  His  eqwci- 
mental  investigations  on  electroetatio  induction  are  of  great 
interest,  and  his  discovery  of  the  effect  of  the  medium 
between  the  electrified  bodies  opened  out  a  new  aspect 
of  the  phenomenon  quite  unsnspected  by  those  who  held 
too  closely  to  the  theories  of  action  at  a  distai^  He 
introdnoed  the  term  specific  inductive  capacity,  and 
measured  the  capacity  of  several  solid  sabstancei^  show- 
ing that  in  these  it  was  much  greater  tiian  that  of 
air.  He  conceived  that  his  results  were  at  variance 
with  any  theory  of  action  at  a  distance,  and  gave  a  the<Hy 
of  hia  own,  which  accounted  for  all  his  facts,  and  which 
guided  him  in  his  investigationsL  Matteuoci  and  Sieme'hs 
adopted  the  views  of  Faraday,  and  the  latter  introduced 
refined  methods  for  measuring  specific  inductive  capacitiea. 
Such  measuremeats  have  been  made  in  later  times  by  Bar- 
clay and  Qibeon  for  paraffin,  and  by  Bilow  for  cwtain 
fiuida.  The  moat  remarkable  result  thus  obtained,  how> 
ever,  are  those  of  Boltzmann,  who  succeeded  not  only  ia 
detecting  but  in  actually  measuring  the  differencea  between 
the  specific  inductive  capacities  bf  different  gases.  Faraday 
had  looked  in  vain  for  such  differences,  and  concluded  that 
the  apadfio  inductive  capacity  was  the  same  for  all  gases. 
He  phenomenon  of  the  residual  discharge  was  recognliod 
and  experimented  on  bjr  Faraday.  Eohlrausch,  Oaogain, 
Wflllner,  and  others  have  also  experimented  on  it;  and  quits 
recently  Mr  Hopkinson  has  obtained  some  very  interesting 
results  r^^ing  the  superposition  at  residual  dischargee. 
These  results  are  analogous  to  the  curious  phttBanena  of 
"elastic  recovery"  observed  by  ^ohlrausch. 

Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  was  a  very  able  experimenter,  and 
did  much  to  imj^ve  electiostatical  apparatus.  He  osed 
the  electrical  balance  and  the  bifilar  suspension  balance  in> 
■  vented  by  himself.  On  the  strengtii  of  his  results  he  qnea- 
tioned  the  soundness  of  the  views  of  Coulomb.  The  work 
of  Harris  on  the  infiuence  of  the  sorrouuding  medium  on 
tile  eleetrie  spark  is  of  great  importance  Faraday  made 
a  series  of  beautiftd  experiments  on  tiiis  suljject,  and 
arrived  at  a  body  of  resoits  which  sb'U  form  a  good  portion 
of  the  tdaUiaked  fscta  on  this  aubject  Very  important 
in  thia  connection  are  the  measurementa  of  Sir  W.  Thomson 
of  the  electromotfre  fmee  required  to  prodnoe  a  spark  in 
air  between  two  Conductor^  which  he  haa  found  to  be  die- 
proportionally  smaller  ior  large  distanoea  than  for  small 

The  luminous  phenomena  Ti**imding  the  ele^ric  die- 
charge,  especiaUy  in  vaeanm  tnbes  such  as  those  of  Qciss- 
Iw,  are  exceedingly  beaatifol,  and  h%ve  tA  lata  formed  a 
favowite  sul^ect  rf  exp^ta^y^^^QM^^ 
rndts  ban  bees  obtai&M^^  Bigoifica^ 
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Bol  7fltri|^t|y  «omimli«nd.^  Among  the  older  labeim  in 
tUi  fidd  w  wmj  mentiM  thoM  of  Plfleker  and  Hittotf,  Do 
b  Bir^  Hiem,  Oo— jot,  ud  Tortey.  Bot  oTcn  we  write 
ov  knowledge  of  the  snhjecfc  n  extending,  and  we  refrain 
I      from  referring  to  more  modem  rwnlte;   for  historical 

iikctching — a  difScolt  task  in  107  case — is  unsafe  in  an  open 
field  Uka  this^  where  eome  i^^jarentlj  insignificant  fact  maj 
^  eoDtsin  the  gens  of  a  great  discorer^.  We  may  here 
msntion  thfl  experiments  of  Wheatatone  on  the  Telocity  of 
deetrieitx,  raluable  less  for  the  results  he  obtained  Uiaa 
i7t  the  ingenious  application  (rf  the  rotating  mirror,  then 
esed  f<n-  the  first  time^  which  has  since  been  spplisd  with 
miuh  snocaas  in  the  stadj  of  the  electric  discharge. 

One  of  the  greateat  names  in  electrical  science  is  that  of 
Sisas.  la  his  classical  research  on  the  heating  of  wires  ]rj 
be  discharge  from  a  battetT'  of  Layden  jars,  he  did  for  elec- 
trisity  at  high  potential  what  Joule  did  fcr  the  voltaio 
cunnL  The  electro-thermometer  which  he  used  in  these 
researches  was  an  improTement  on  the  older  instnunents  of 
Kinneralflu  and  Harris.  Riess  repeated  and  extended  the 
txperiments  of  Conlomb,  and  effected  many  improvements  in 
the  apparatos  for  eleetrostatical exparimenta.  His  Seibunfft- 
'.Uetridtat  is  a  work  of  great  nlue^  and  wsa  for  long  the 
best  book  of  referenoe  open  to  the  experimental  student 
Hspinly  we  have  now  ■nother  in  the  retimtly  pnUished 
work  of  M.  Mascatt. 

William  Thomson  rerolatiomzed  experimental  eleo- 
feridty  introducing  instnimenta  of  precision.  Chief 
among  these  are  his  qusdrant  and  absolute  electrometera. 
His  pMtable  electrometer  and  water-dropping  apparatus  are 
instnunenta  of  great  ralue  to  the  meteorclogist  in  the  stndj 
(rf  atmoepharic  electricity,  a  science  which  he  has  done  much 
in  other  ways  to  tarwdsA.  Besides  this,  we  owe  to  him 
many  valnabte  snggestiona  for  electrical  apparatus  and  ex- 
perimental method^  Mm  which  haT«  nen  carried  out 
hj  his  pupils. 

The  theory  d  statioil  electricity  has  made  great  progreaa 
rince  PoisBMt's  tim&  Among  its  successful  enltivston  we 
may  mantkm  Murphy  {SUetrieUfy  1633),  and  Rana  (1845). 
The  latter  went  ot«c  much  the  same  gioaad  as  Fi^sson, 
extending  h»  results.  It  was,  howerw,  hy  dresn  (Suaf 
m  1%0  ApplieaUM  nf  UaHimatieca  Analjfm  to  Tktoria 
tf  XUe^iaip  and  Ma^ink,  1838;  .  JIatktmatical 
Papm,  edited  by  N.  U.  ^errm),  a  self-taught  mathemati- 
rian,  that  the  grsateatadTanoes  were  made  in  the  mathemft- 
tinltiuMn^of  daetrinty.  **  Hi*  reasardui,"  as  &  William 
Thomaoa  has  obMrred, "  han  led  to  ths  elemeataiy  pro* 
podtioD  irriiidi  must  oonstitate  the  hgtiwate  foundation  of 
wnrf  {wrfeet  maCbeinatical  atmotue  that  is  to  he  made 
from  thA  materials  faniiahad  in  the  e^nimontal  lawa  of 
OoolomliL  Hot  oiily  do  fliay  sflbtd  a  natural  and  c«nd[ete 
ss^Mtioa  of  the  Manttfol  qnantUntire  ax|>erimaiits  wliich 
bars  heen  so  interesting  at  aU  times  to  ^raetieal  electri- 
riaas^  bat  they  suggest  to  the  mathematioun  th»  mmi^ast 
and  most  powerful  methods  of  dealing  with  problems  which, 
Sr  attnelnd  hj  the  mere  foroo  of  the  tdd  analyus,  must  here 
fsmsined  fo;  erer  nnedTsd."  One  of  the  simplest  appli- 
satians  of  these  theorona  waa  to  perfect  tire  theoiy  of  the 
L^den  ^u>^  a  rranlt  which  0t  we  except  the  pecnliar 
ution  of  tihe  huolating  solid  medium,  since  discoTered  by 
?andaty)  vo  owe  to  his  genius.  He  has  also  shown  how 
IB  inftnit*  imnbar  of  fwrms  of  eonduct<ws  may  be  iuTented, 
BO  dwt  tike  distribnti(m  of  ekotridty  in  equilibrium  on  each 
luy  b*  ezpnssiUe  in  finite  algebraical  tennis— an  immense 
itnis  in  the  ecienoe,  when  we  consider  that  the  distribo- 
tioa  of  aleetrioty  on  a  aingle  spherical  oonduottw,  an  nnin- 
Basncwd  •Uipfi<^dal  conduotw,  and  two  spherea  mutually 
inioMaiBg  (me  another,  ware  the  only  cases  soWed  }yj 
ruiwnn.  and  indeed  theonfy  caaea  oaDodred  to  be  sdvable 
^  iiMihsmetini]  wrilen*        worii  d  Gnen,  which  ootf; 


t^ned  these  fine  researches^  though  pubUshod  in  1S38, 
had  escaped  the  notice  not  only  «r  foreign,  hut  even  <A 
British  mathematicians ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  in  the 
history  of  science  that  aU  bis  genual  theorems  were  re* 
diecoTered  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  Chasles  and  Sturm, 
and  Gauss  (see  Reprint  of  Thomson's  papers),  &ir  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  howsTsr,  pushed  his  researches  much 
further  than  his  feilow-LsTjouren.  He  shoved  that  the 
experimental  results  of.  Sir  William  Snow  Harris,  which 
their  author  had  supposed  to  be  adrersa  to  the  theory  ol 
Coulomb,  were  really  in  strict  accordance  with  that  theoiy 
in  all  cases  where  they  were  sufficiently  simple  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  calculation.  He  was  guided  in  his  earlier  in- 
Testigations  by  an  analogy  between  the  problems  inrolved 
in  steady  flux  of  heat  and  the  equilibrium  of  electri- 
city on  conductors.  He  showed  in  184P  how  the  pecu- 
liar electric  polarization  discorered  by  Faraday  in  di- 
electrics,  or  solid  insulstors  subjected  to  electric  force, 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  theory  of  the  Leyden 
iar,  so  as  to  supply  ^  deficiency  in  Green's  inrestigations. 
Ws  also  owe  to  Sir  William  Thomson  new  synthetical 
methods  of  great  elegance  and  power.  The  theory  of 
electric  images,  and  the  method  of  electric  inrersion  founded 
thereon,  constitute  the  greatest  adrance  in  the  mathema- 
tical theory  of  electrostatics  since  the  famous  memoir  of 
Green.  These  he  has  applied  in  the  happiest  manner  to 
the  demonstration  of  propositioBS  which  had  hitherto  re- 
quired the  resources  of  the  higher  analysis,  and  he  has 
also  found  by  means  of  them  the  distribntion  on  a 
spherical  bowl,  a  case  of  great  Interest  in  the  theory  of 
partially  dosed  conductors,  which  had  never  been  attacked 
or  even  dreamt  of  as  aolvable  before.  The  work  of 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  on  Eltetriexty  and  Magnum, 
which  appeared  in  1673,  has  already  exerted  great  in- 
fluence oth  the  study  of  electridty  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  In  it  are  folly  pren  his  Taltuble 
theory  (rf  the  action  of  the  dielectric  mediom.  He  regards 
the  dectriesl  forces  as  Oie  nanit  of  stress  in  the  mediom, 
and  calenlates  the  stress  oomponente  which  will  gire  &e 
obeerred  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  account  for  the 
equilibrium  of  the  medium.  The  striking  discorcry  re- 
cently made  by  Ur  Kerr  of  Glasgow,  of  the  effect 
on  polarized  l^^ht  exerted  by  a  piece  of  glass  under 
the  action  of  strong  electa-io  force,  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  connection  with  Vaxwell'b  theory,  and  reuiaea 
a  cherished  e^teotation  <rf  Faraday,-  of  whom  Maxwell 
it  1^  professed  exponent  We  moat  allude  hwe  once 
more  to  Uaxwalfa  deotromagnettc  theory  of  light,  the 
touchatraie  of  whidi  is  (he  pn^Knition  that  in  transparent 
media,  whose  magnetio  indoctive  capacity  is  TMy  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  air,  the  dielectrio  capao^  is  equal  to 
tiie  square  of  Uie  index  of  refraction  fbr  light  of  infinite 
waTO  length.  Although,  as  perhaps  was  to  be  expected, 
owing  to  disturbing  influences  snch  as  heterogenei^,  this 
proposition  has  not  been  found  in  good  agreement  with 
experiment  in  the  case  of  solids,  yet  for  liquids  (Silow, 
Pogg.  ^nii.,  oIt.  cliiiL)  and  gases  (Boltsmann,  Ibid. 
dr.)  the  agreement  is  eo  good  aa  to  lead  ns  to  tiiiok  th&t 
the  theory  contains  a  great  part  of  the  whole  truth. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  tbesoenoe  several  units  were  in- 
trodnced  for  the  measurement  cS.  quantities  dealt  witii  in 
electricity.  As  examples  these  we  may  mention  tho 
wire  of  Jacobi,  and  the  mercury  column  of  Siemens,  a  metre 
lon^  with  a  sectaon  of  a  square  millimetre,  which  at 
given  temperatures  furnished  onits  of  resistance;  the 
Darnell's  cell,  which  funu'shsd  the  unit  of  electromotive 
force,  the  chemical  unit  of  cnrrent  intensity,  Ac.  AU 
these  units  were  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  there  was  no  con- 
neotion^any  k^d  bstweea^tiuW'  ^e-ittte^nction  of 
•  i^oul  qr*teiB  ot  nnitati(Hi<Ll?aBed  oa  tho^ftoraamentaL 
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nnite  of  ^mt,  aiaUi  ud  lengA,  vu  om  at  tia  gnatait 
steps  of  onr  liiiu.  Tbm  inoplse  cum  tram  wb  Umom 
mmdi  «i  Qamif  IkUmbUm  Fis  Magmttieat  Ttrrtdrit  ad 
MtmuTom  oMhIosi  mocatot  1833.  In  «oiyunotioa 
with  Weber,  he  iaferodooed  hia  principles  uto  the  measure- 
mant  of  Uia  earths  magnatio  f(nc&  To  Weber  bekngithfl 
oMdit  dl  doing  a  similar  sonrioe  for  deotridty.  He  not 
anAj.  darised  three  different  ii^stemi  (tf  audi  units— the 
elactrodTQamical,  the  eleetroststioal,  and  the  electromag* 
netie — bnt  he  carried  out  a  series  id  measurements  whidi 
praetieaUy  inttodoced  the  last  two  systems.  The  fondk- 
fflsntal  raaearoh  in  this  aatgect  ia  to  determine  in  electro- 
magnetio  measure  the  resiataaoe  of  some  wire  from  whioh, 
1^  eompsrisont  tiis  eleotromagnetie  unifc  of  reaistanoe  can 
be  coDstrueted.  Measurements  of  this  kind  were  made  bj 
Kirohhoff  in  1840 ;  more  carefully  in  two  different 
yrKf%  by  Weber  in  1851  ;b7  the  committee  of  the  Bri- 
tiak  AsBociatioQ  in  18G3,  As. ;  by  Kohlrauaohin  1870;  and 
by  Zjoreoz  in  1873.  Accouota  of  theae  important  re- 
searehss  will  be  fonnd  in  Wiedemann  and  Mazwel^  and  in 
the  collected  reports  of  the  British  Association  on  "  Elec- 
trical Staadards."  '  The  ratio  of  the  electroetatio  to  tlu 
electromagnetio  unit  of  electric  quantity  is  a  velocity  (ac- 
cording to  Maxwell's  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  it  is 
the  velocity  of  Ugkt),  the  ezparimental  determination  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  theoretical  and  practioal  import- 
anoe.  Such  determinatiouB  have  been  made  by  Weber  and 
Kohlrausch  in  18S6.  by  Mazw«U  in  1868,  and  by  Thom- 
Bon  in  1869.  The  results  are  not  so  concordant  as  might 
be  daetred,  but  the  research  is  a  very  difficult  me. 

For  convenience  in  practice  the  British  ibsoeiotion  com- 
mittee  have  recommended  certain  moltij^  of  the  absolute 
unit,  to  which  they  have  given  namee — the  Ohm,  tiie 
Vol^  the  Farad,  (be  These  have  become  cuireut  toagreet 
extent  among  practioal  electricians  in  this  oonntry.  For 
practioal  purposes,  an  empirical  el^uidard  of  electromotive 
foree  has  been  introduced  by  Latimer  Clark,  whoae  value 
in  volte  is  given  as  1'4S7.  It  is  very  important  in  order 
to  be  able  to  reduce  chemical  to  abeolnte  measure,  to  know 
accurately  ihe  electro-chemical  equivalent  of  water.  Valnea 
for  this  have  been  found  by  Weber  (1840),  Bunaen  (1843), 
Oasselman  (1843),  and  Joule  (1831).  Kohlrausch  ^1873) 
made  a  careful  determination  of  the  electio-ohemioal  equi- 
valent of  silver,  from  which  the  elaetfo-chamieal  equivalent 
of  water  can  be  caloalated. 

anmax  sutoh  oi  PBBiroiciiu, 

If  a  piece  of  f^asa  and  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  be  each 
robbed  rritk  a  diy  woollen  dotii,  it  will  be  found  that 
both  the  glass  and  the  wax  have  acquired  the  proper^ 
of  attracting  indiscriminately  any  email  light  body  in  the 
adghbouhood;  and  it  will  ba  further  obeerred,  in  many 
oose^  that  the  small  bodicB,  after  adhsHog  for  a  Uttle  to 
the  glass  m  wa^  will  be  anin  tepeUed. 

H^ase  actions  bar*  at  Int  sight  a  likeness  to  the  at. 
tractions  and  repulstons  of  nagiwtio  bodies,  but  they  are 
enffideatlydistinguishedfromthas^^latyBytheir  origin,— 
being  awited  '1^  frietian  and  other  causes  in  a  great 
wi^  of  bo^eSf  whereas  magnetio  action  is  powmolly 
exhibited  and  eoamunicated  onh-  by  certain  Tarieties  of 
iron  and  iron  ore,  by  nickel  mm  oobal^  and  by  certain 
aRsag^nenta  whidi  we  shall  have  to  mentum  bf-aikt-l^; 
3d,  By  t^«  nature  of  the  bodies  acted  ttt;  for  than 
may  m,  in  the  ease  of  excited  g^aas  or  wax,  light  partidee 

any  anbstance,  iriwrsaa  the  cmly  bodioa  poww^nlly  acted 
on  B^putiaally  «ra  aithw  magnets  or  their  eqnivalenta, 
or  iron,  niek^  and  oobalt ;  and  3d,  9y  the  fact  that  every 
magnet  has  two  poiss  posssasing  opposite  propsrties,  whereas 
an  electrified  boiclj  maj  hava  similar  pn^ertiaa  in  vmtf 
part  of  its  sarfao^ 


{onnuii  rauKuuio. 

if  the  experiment  ware  eueftaSy  tried  it  would  be  fonnd 
thai  a  place  of  glass  oxdtad  as  ebon  repds  aaotiiar  (lees 
of  (^bss  limilac^  oxoitad,  bat  attraota  an  eieitad  ^eoe 
wax  A  ooimnient  way  of  exhibitiiig  theoo  aotioa%  whidi 
also  brings  under  our  notiee  another  faet  of  fnndamitel 
importance,  i>  as  fdlows.  Two  ^  balls  of  ddsrpitiL  era 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  a  light  needle  at  duUac^  lAifih 
k  bslanoed  hwistmtal^  <»  a  point  oamied  on  a  mtical 
stand  (fig.  1).  To  the  stand  a  stop  ia  fixed  f«  om- 
venienoe^  to  prermt  the  needle  b 


from  spinning  mwe  than  half 
round.  If  TO  touch  the  ball 
A  with  a  pieee  of  excited 
glass,  and  B  with  a-  piece  of 
excited  eealtng-wax,  and  tondi 
a  %all  C,  fastened'  to  e  shellac 
stem,  with  a  piece  of  exdted 
l^ass,  then  0  will  chase  A 


away  till  it  is  brought  up  by  tl»  L 

the  atop,  while  it  will,  on  die  ottier  hand,  attraot  &  If, 
agab,  C  be  touched  with  a  piece  of  axeited  wax,  ft  vUl 
attract  A  and  repel  B. 

Pieces  of  glass  or  wax  exdted  in  this  way  arc  said  to  ba 
deetrifledf  and  the  baUfl  which  by  contact  have  aoqoired 
properties  simitar  to  those  of  the  originally  eleotrUodoo^ee 
are  said  to  be  eitetrifitd  by  eonduetimt. 

It  ai^Mota  from  the  above  experiment  that  the  eleotrift- 
cations  of  glass  and  sealing-wax.  when  nibbed  Vith  wool- 
len, have  opposite  properties,  which  th^  communicate  to 
bodiea  brought  into  contact  with  them.  A  body  which  haa 
similar  electrification  to  a  piece  of  gless  rubbed  with  mol- 
len  is  said  to  be  vitreously  or  positively  eleotriJled;  a  bo^y 
with  eimilor  electrification  to  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  rubbed 
with  woollen  ia  said  to  be  reeinoudy  or  negatively  alectri* 
fied.  The  result  of  the  above  experiment  may  than  ba 
summarised  tiiua : — 

Bodiea  similarly  electrified,  whether  poaitivdy  or  nega- 
tively, repel  each  other.  , 
Bodies  oppoutely  electrified  attract  each  other. 
We  have  aeen  that  a  pith  ball  becomes,  by  contact  with  a 
poaitivdy  dectrified  piece  of  glass,  itedf  podtively  dectrified. 
If  we  take  two  pith  balls,  electrify  one  aS  tiiem  positively, 
and  then  touch  both  eimaltaoeoudy  by  a  piece  of  thin 
wire,  suspended  by  white  ailk,  and  teat  them  with  the 
dectroacopio  needle  described  above,  they  will  be  found 
both  poaitivdy  dectrified;  each  will  repel  A  and  attract 
B,  thou^  less  poHerfnlly  than  the  originally  electrified 
ball  did,  before  the  connection  between  them  was 
made.  The  success  of  the  experiment  will  be  found  inde- 
pendent of  the  length  or  shape  of  the  wire,  and  will  be 
eqndly  good  with  silver,  gold,  iron,  lead,  or  any  other 
metal.  But,  if  we  nee  a  thread  of  a^asa  or  sbellae  to  con- 
nect the  baUs,  the  electrification  of  the  first  boll  will  be 

found  unaltered,  and  the  Bccond  will  remain  neutral  that 

is,  it  will  not  attract  or  repel  another  neutnll  boll,  and  will 
egiuaUjf  attrxut  both  balls,  A  and  B,  of  the  dectroacopio 
needle.  The  difi'erence  in  the  power  of  transmitting  elec- 
trical properties  from  one  body  to  anotho',  or  of  "^ng  in 
destrification  by  eondvaum^  leads  us  to  divide  all  aub- 
stances  into  two  classes— conductor!,  whidt  do  very  leadOy, 
and  non-omdnotorSj  which  do  not,  or  do  not  very  nadily, 
transmit  electrification  from  one  body  to  another.  If  ve 
connect  an  etectrified  conductor  by  means  of  another  con- 
doctor  to  a  very  laige  conducting  body,  euch  as  the  ssrth. 
it  will  be  found  that  so  much  electrification  has  been 
carried  avay  from  the  email  body  that  it  is  left  sen 
sibly  nentiaL  If,  aooordin^y^  we  wish  *  conducting 
body  to  preserve  its  electrification  unaltei«d.  we  must  sup- 
port it  on  some  non^on^i^^  substance.  When  thus 
supported  the  body  h  said^'to  be  mwAk^  tW  nonw' 
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daeting  nipport  being  e&llsd  tlie  insiUctw,  >  aanw  vhich 
liu  on  th&t  account  bMO  given  to  non-coodacton  gene- 

Wa  have  remarked  above  tbat  a  neutnl  pith  ball  attraeta 
BQQtllj  the  poaitive  and  oegatiTC  balls  ol  tha  alMtmoopifl 
needle  ;  this  leads  ua  to  re- 
mark, more  explicttlf  than 
we  have  hitherto  dooe,  thai 
an  electrified  bod/ in  general 
and  in  the  first  inatanea 
ittiacta  a  neutral  or  nneleo- 
fcnfied  body.  The  explana- 
(iiHi  of  this  action  is  that 
the  Miginally  neutral  bod^ 
in  prasmce  ol  the  ebetn 
-fied  bodj  beeomea  itself 
deetrified  for  Aa  time.  It 
is  aaid  to  be  riecttified 
lay  induetiemf  and  it  ia 
veiy  easj  to  show, 
«ung  large  bodies,  not  only 
that  the  originally  neutral 
}>ody  is  actually  electrified, 
but  that  it  is  oppositely 
electrified  in  different  parts. 
Thus  (fig^  2)  A  and  B  are 
two  bodies  snitably  insa- 
kted  and  placed  one  above 
Uie  other.  If  B  be  ori^ally 


\ 


fig.  a. 


neutral,  and  A  bs  positively  electrified,  then  the  lover  end  of 
B  will  be  negatively,  and  the  upper  end  poaitively  electri- 
fied ;  as  may  be  easily  shovn  by  exploring  vith  a  email  poei- 
tively  electrified  pith  ball  suspended  by  a  diy  white  silk 
thread ;  the  little  ball  will  be  attracted  towards  the  lower 
end  of  B,  and  repelled  from  the  npper.  If  we  remove  the 
body  A,  or,  which  (as  we  have  eeen)  amounts  to  the  same 
ibiogf  connect  it  with  the  earth,  and  eo  "  diacKarge  "  its 
electrification,  we  shall  find  that  all  traces  of  electrical  ac- 
tion in  B  have  disappeared — i.e.,  the  small  poaitivety  elec- 
trified pith  ball  will  be  attracted  everywhere;  and,  if  we 
4liBchai;ge  it  too,  it  will  neither  be  attracted  nor  repelled 
anywherBL 

Prontional  Theory. 

Before  going  further  into  detail,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
give  a  working  theory  of  electrical  phenomena,  bo  far  aa 
we  have  considered  them.  The  use  of  such  a  theory  at 
the  preaent  stage  is  to  enable  us  to  co-ordinate  and  classify 
the  results  of  experiment,  and  to  furnish  a  few  leading 
(oinciplea  under  which  we  may  group  results  which 
appear  to  be  due  to  a  common  cause.  6uch  a 
theory  is  invalnable  as  a  mmoria  techniea  for  experi- 
mental  results,  and  is  oseful  in  suggesting  directions 
for  experimental  inquiry ;  hut  in  framing  it  we  must 
be  careful  to  make  it  contain  as  little  aa  possible  beyond 
the  nanlts  of  actual  experiment  and  in  using  it  we  must 
be  on  our  guard  against  allowing  it  to  prepossess  our 
■uDda  aa  to  what  may  be  the  ultimate  explanatioo  of  the 
phenomena  we  are  eonudering. 

Following  the  eaatioa  of  Conlonb  and  the  example  of 
Sir  William  Thomson,  wa  aball  avoid  the  ns«  of  the  term 
eUetrieal  Jiuid,  and  subetitute  instead  the  more  anecinet  and 
leas  misleading  word  tttetrieitf.  We  suppose  that  a  body 
which  Bthibits  electrical  properties  (as  above  defined)  has 
■ssociated  with  its  maas  a  certain  quantity  of  aomeUiing 
which,  without  attempting  farther  definition,  we  alall  call 
tteetrieitif.  Of  oar  right  to  uae  the  word  qvantiiy  here  we 
shall  give  experimental  justification  by-and-b^,  and  then 
the  question  of  the  appropriate  unit  witt  {vide  ti0%  "  elec- 
tric quantity")  be  discussed.    We  may  suppose  that  elnc- 


tricity  is  distributed  throughout  the  'whote  masi  of  a  body, 
and  speak  of  electrical  "  volume  dtntity,"  meaning  the  quan- 
tity of  electricity  in  an  element  of  volume  divided  by  the 
element  of  volume.  We  shall  also  speak  of  an  elemtnt  of 
trieit]/^  meaning  the  electricity  in  an  element  or  veiy  small 
portion  of  a  body.  In  certain  cases  we  efaall  find  that 
electricity  resides  on  the  anrfsce  of  a  body;  eloctrical 
*'turfac«  dentUjf"  then  means  quantity  of  electricity  on  an 
element  of  aurfaca  divided  by  the  element  of  snrfece,  and 
element  of  dectricity  the  electricify  on  an  element  of 
surface. 

For  ahwtneaa,  we  shall  denote  positive  or  vitreous 
electricity  by  the  mathematical  sign -4-,  and  resinous  ot 
negative  electricity  by  the  sign-,  remarking  that  the 
choice  of  the  aigoa  ia  arbitraiy,  and  reserving  for  the  pre- 
sent the  queaticm  of  how  hx  we  »»  associate  with  tneee 
signs  the  eomaponding  mathenuitical  ideaa. 

We  shall  assume  that  crvaijr  element  of  dectridty  r^eU 
every  other  element  <tf  the  eanw  and  attracta  eveij 
other  element  of  oj^ioaite  sign.  Ae  preeisa  law  this 
force  will  be  inveatigated  farther  on 

This  force,  considered  as  acting  on  any  element  of  eleo- 
tricity  we  shall  call  an  electric  forca,  In  perfectly  con- 
ducting substances  electricity  mc^  with  perfect  freedom 
under  any  electromotive  force,  however  small  In  perfect 
non-conducting  anhatancea  electricity  will  not  move  undw 
any  electromotive  force,  however  great  Any  case  in 
nature  lies  somewhere  between  these  extremes,  but  into 
questions  of  gradation,  Ac,  we  do  not  enter  for  the  present. 

When  the  forces  due  to  other  electrical  eUmenta  acting 
on  the  electricity  in  any  element  of  a  body  htivfl  a  resoltan^ 
that  resultant  acts  on  the  element  itself,  and  is  called  the 
ponderomotive  force,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  electnv 
motive^  (or  electric)  force  whi(£  tends  to  move  eleetri- 
city  in  one  direction  and  -  electricity  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

When  a  body  is  neutral,  we  shaU  assnme  that  it  contains 
equal  and  equally  dittnhvied  quantities  of  -t-  and  -  eleo- 
tricity,  and  we  shall  further  suppose  those  to  be  practically 
nolimited  in  amount  A  ■¥  electrified  body  is  then  to  be 
conceived  aa  a  body  which  has  excess  of  -t-  electricity  and 
a  -  electrified  body  aa  one  which  has  excess  of  -  electricity. 
Communication  of  -I-  electricity  to  a  body  is  in  accordance 
with  this  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  abstraotioB  of 
an  equal  amount  of  -  electricity,  and  conversely. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  above  assumptions  will  explain 
in  a  gener^  way  the  phenomena  already  described.  Thus 
the  -H  electricity  of  the  electrified  pith  ball  C  acting  on  the 
-t- electricity  of  the  ball  A  of  the  electroscopio  needle 
repels  it,  and  this  force  by  our  assnm^tion  is  equally 
ccerted  on  the  matter  of  A,  therefore  A  tends  to  move 
away  from  C,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  it  is  free  to  move. 
The  action  on  the  -  electrified  ball  B  is  similarly  eo^ained. 
Conduction  and  discharge  to  earth  m^  be  nqdained 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  attraction  of  an  electrified  body  (+  let  us  sup- 
poae)  A  on  a  nentral  insulated  body  B  is  thua  explained. 
The  +  electricity  on  A  (fig.  3)  attncts  the  -  electii- 
city  in  B  and  repels  the 
-f-  electricity,  so  that, 
though  there  is  still  on  the 
whole  as  mudi  -t-  elec- 
tricity as  -  electricity,  yet 
the    distribnticn    is   no  |^ , 

longer  Uie  same,  for,  the  ™ 
electricity  being  free  to  move,  the  -eleetrteityimder  ths 
attraction  approaches  A  until  the  noD-<fondacting  air 


'  It  might  bt  well  to  use  th«  t«no  "  •betiic/foroa  "  h«re,  for  "  else 
traniottve  foiea"  to  aftarwuda  iu^^,pnqDV><^il9e^lj>tesnL<)f  «.f(n«« 
(m  btlow,  p.  24).  ^  '  O 
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ftnd  tiie  attnetimi  of  tha  separated  +«Iectrieity  oa  6 
ctops  it,  md  the  +eleotrieit7  recedes  in  aimilar  faehion. 
When  dectrioal  •qnilibriam  haa  bem  attained  the  aotiim  of 
the  +  alectriot^  of  A  on  the  -  eleotrid^  of  B  will  exceed 
its  aetion  on  the  +  electricity  of  B,  whidi  ia  on  the  whole 
more  diatant,^  the  eleotrmnotin  f<«ce  on  the  eleotrioi^  of 
B  win  be  on  the  whole  attraotiTe,  and  houM  the  poodero- 
niottva  fwoe  on  B,  will  be  also  attnetiTei 

IIm  above  exidanation  inTolvea  of  eonne  the  gaaeral 
floi^anaticn  of  eleetrifieatiott  \tj  imdmlion. 

SxptrimeiUal  inve^cUUm  of  SlxtriaU  Quantitgf 
JHilributitmt  wid  Font. 
Id  what  foUowi  we  ahall  snppoie  Oat  we  h&n  an 
inatmment  which  will  aerre  aa  an  eiectrosoope  and  to 
aune  octant  aa  an  eleotrometer ;  that  ii«  which  ahall  tell 
oa  leadQy  whathw  a  body  l»ou^t  into  conmumication 
with  it  ia  +Qr-  electrified  ornot  at  all,  and  also  enable  u 
to  ten  when  one  body  ia  more  strong  electrified  +  or  - 
than  another. 

The  gold-leaf  electroscope  of  Bennet  or  the  diy  pile 
elaotioscopo  of  BohoeDberKer  will  meet  these  require- 
m«ita,  and  have  been  mncn  nsed  in  electrical  researches. 
TTb  shall,  howoTer,  suppose  that  we  are  using  the  mdimen- 
tary  form  of  Thomson's  electrometer  eonstrnoted  by  Elliot 
Mothers  for  lectore-room  experiments,  which  is  now 
moeh  nsed  in'  Ekigland,  and  answera  very  wetL  Vac  a 
descriptioii  of  these  and  otiier  electroaoopea  and  deotro- 
metera,  see  article  EuoTBomTBB. 

We  shall  also  aasnme  for  the  iweaent  that  we  have  Uie 
means  of  producing  and  oommaoicating  to  any  body  as 
mach  of  either  kind  of  electrification  as  we  please,  and 
pass  on  to  consider  the  data  of  experimeDt  regarding  the 
distribution  of  statical  electricity  in  conducting  bwUes, 
We  are  thna  at  the  very  outset  Ivonght  face  to  uce  with 
the  idea  <A  electric  quantity. 

SUetrie  Quantity. 

We  have  to  explain  how  the  introduction  tit  the  term 
quantity  into  electncal  science  is  justified  by  experiment,  and 
how  we  can  mnltiply  and  subdivide  quantities  of  electricity. 
Although  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  introduce  the  notion  of 

anantity  independently  of  the  mteuurt  of  electric  force,  yet 
tie  most  convenient  and  pradieal  meature  of  qoantity  de- 
pends on  the  measurement  of  force,  and  the  absolute 
electrostatic  unit  of  quantity  is  stated  in  this  way.  We 
are  natnn^y  led,  tiierefore,  to  combine  with  the  study  of 
quantity  and  distribotum  the  exoerimental  stndy.of  the 
Laws  of  electric  force. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  two  leading  experi- 
mental methods  that  have  been  need  in  investigating  the 
present  subject  These  might  be  called  the  out  method 
and  the  new. 

Hie  old  method,  which  did  so  much  for  electrical  science 
in  the  master  hand  of  Coulomb,  depended  on  the  ose  of 
the  torsion  balance  and  proof  plane,  both  invented  by 
Coulomb  himself.  This  method  was  used  by  ReisB  and 
oUiers  up  to  Faraday's  time. 

Michell,  about  ConlomVs  time  or  a  little  befofe^  first 
Bo^ested  the  idea  of  measuring  small  fcncea  by  the  tonion 
of  a  wire.  He  propoeed  to  apply  the  method  to  measnre 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  between  two  bodice  of  moderate 
siu,  thda  finding  the  mean  denBit7  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mctiiod  was  actually  carried  out  l^^  Cavaodish ;  but  Cou- 
lomb was  in  aU  probalHlity  unaware  of  MichelTs  soggestion. 
He  made  oanfu  {Meliminaiy  experimenta  (the  first  of  the 
kind)  on  the  tonion  of  virea,  and  found  that  the  ooi^ile 


>  It  Is  bare  tMltlr  smnsi  OMt  Oh  aHnetlon  MwMn  two  dsmtata 
e(  slHtridtr  decniNs  as  tbs  dbunes  bstven  Uwm  bmessifc 


required  to  twist  a  straigjbt  wire  through  a  given  ugle 
varies  aa  the  angle  of  twsioii  multiplied  \/j  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire  directly,  and  as  the 
length  of  the  wire  inversely  (Jfim.  <fe  FAead.,  1784). 

The  balance  used  I7  Oottlcnnb  in  moat  of  hii  ej^eriniHita 
IS  represented  in  figure  4. 

ABDO  U  s  (fylinin  of  glue  1  foot  fat  diametsr  end  1  feet  Ugh. 
This  t^Iinder  is  closed  by  a  f^ssi  lid  vioesd  esntricslly  and 

tricallT  bj  two  opeaittn, 
each  «oont  20  liiua  iridt. 
Into  the  middle  opening 
ii  cemented  a  f^en  tube 
S  £eet  high,  to  tlie  upper 
end  of  which  ii  fitted  % 
tonion  heed;  the  eepft- 
rate  parti  a<  the  heed 
en  eoown  larger  at  the 
side  of  the  figure.  H  ia 
a  collar  cemented  to  the 
glaas  tube ;  UO  s  metal 
(uao,  divided  on  tJie  edge 
into  800  degrees;  thla 
dleo  ia  faatened  to  a  tube 
JV,  which  alipa  into  the 
eoUar  H,  E  ia  a  button 
whose  neok  tome  eaaily 
in  a  hole  ia  HO ;  to  the 
lover  pert  of  the  button 
iafaatned  ssmall  eUmp, 
wbioh  seises  the  wire  A 
thebalsnee.  liasnsim 
with  a  email  projecting 

piece  which  aUpa  orer  the  ^         „    .    _  , 

edge  «<  the  diss  110.  4.— Tonion  Bdanoai 

Tbia^fleehssafidaclslniarkonit,  wUd  easbtes  os  to  read  off  flie 
pcaituiB  of  the  era  on  the  graduated  edge  irf  HO.  The  horimntsli 
aim  Id  conaieta  of  a  ailk  weed  or  fine  straw  covered  with  seaUng 
wax  terminated  by  a  thread  of  ahellao  at  h  about  18  llnea  long, 
which  carries  a  pith  bell  3  or  8  lines  in  diameter.  At  the 
other  end  oi  the  arm  ia  a  ▼ertioal  diao  id  oiled  paper,  which  savei 
as  a  coosterpoise  to  the  pith  ball,  aa  a  damper  to  the  oseOlEttons, 
and  aa  an  index  by  means  of  vhioh  the  uontion  tA  the  horizontu 
aim  can  be  reed  ofll^on  a  graduation  carried  round  the  glass  qrlinder. 
The  eccentric  hole  in  the  cover  ai  the  baluice  ellowa  the  istrodnc- 
tion  of  the  fixed  ball  a ;  tin  !■  «nied  on  a  dieUao  atem  fastened 
to  a  clamp  P,  which  by  meaiis  of  flducdal  nwka  can  be  pisoed  in  a 
fixed  position  on  the  cover.  The  wire  in  Coulomb's  balance  was  of 
silver,  about  SO  cm.  long.  Its  diameter  waa  HHSS  om.,  and  it 
weighed  about  "008  gm.  Be  found  by  ttw  method  (rf  oadllations 
that  a  coaple  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  -17  mflllgiaBois,  aoting 
at  the  end  of  an.  aim  a  decimetre  hn^  would  keep  ths  wh»  twisteft- 
throngh  8S0*. 

Besides  this  form  of  balance  Oonlomb  nsed  otberii  eome 
more  delicate  for  electroecopic  purpoeea^  and  others  laaa  ao^ 
but  of  hirger  dimensions,  into  which  be  could  intvodnce 
electrified  bodies  of  considerable  size. 

Faraday  used  Coulomb's  balance,  and  Snow  Harris  used 
the  bifilar  balance,  which  is  a  modification  d  Coulomb's. 
In  the  second  Tolmne  of  his  Bxpenmental  Betearehe$, 
however,  Faraday  givea  a  general  method  of  experiment- 
ing; whid)  to  a  great  extent  has  supeoeded  the  older 
method.  This  may  be  called  the  "  cage  method it  de- 
pends for  its  success  on  the  use  of  some  delicate  instrument 
for  measuring  difierences  <d  potential;  this  was  supplied 
by  the  quadrant  electrometer  of  SSi  William  Thomson, 
which  has  thus  completely  revolutionized  the  whole  system 
of  electrostatic  measurement 

Faraday's  experiment  was  as  follows  (Sm.  Sei.,  vol  ii. 
p.  279)  :— 

Let  A  (fig.  5)  be  an  insulated  hollow  condactor  with  aa  opening 
to  allow  admiaaion  to  the  interior,  Faraday  used  a  pewter  ice  pail^ 
10|  in.  high  and  7  in.  in  diameter  Connect  the  ontdde  of  A  wiui 
one  electrode  of  en  electrometer  E,  which  maj  for  moet  pnrpoeea  be 
the  ntdimentaiT  form  of  Thomson's  electrometer  mentioned  above. 
Connect  the  other  electrode  of  the  electrometer  with  the  earth.  U 
now  we  introduce  a  poeitively  electrified  body,  eay  a  brass  ball  d 


'  A  cylinder  of  irin  gnus  win  answer  ^ 
mirlmantar  to  see  bvttsr ' 
qsQtirsbortaaBssa**! 
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■oipendMl  bj  %  whit*  iffl:  ttmg,  w»  ditU  Sad  that  ths  elMtro. 
■rtcr  Btadle  it  deBtcted  tbRra(h  ■  ewttia  tht  apot  ol  light 
goiBjp  %  oarUin  di»- 
tuo*  to  ths  lUEht,  Mr, 
«l  tlM  M>U     It  will 

b*  feud  that,  provUwl 
tb«  ImU  C  ii  own  than 
«  Mrttin  dapth  fiboot 
B  in,  in  Findj'a  az- 
poimcat)  balow  tha 
moath  oC  tb  pall,  no 
farOMr  Botin  af  ll» 
ball,  right  or  laft;  ap 
ar  down,  will  affaet  th« 
isdicktMna  of  the  aUa- 
tomlar.  It  vOl  ate 
ba  iaBBd  thrt  tk«  aaaa 
IndieaUou  wffl  bs  got 
t«  whntaTar  pmnt  of 
tha  ptOtidt  of  the  pail 
th*  daetntmatw  win 


EtrA 

ng.  s. 

iafttlMha^  ICwadinhUi  ar  Iniaia  tha  +  alaetriAwtion  of  C, 
tha  alactmutai  dafloetion  Hill  diainiah  or  ineratM  acooidinglT. 
U  w»  introdaca  a  oegatiTalr  alectrified  ball  C,  tha  daflsction  will 
ba  to  tha  laft,  and  aTnyUiiBit  alaa  «  bafora.  If  C  girea  a  oartain 
poaitin  (right)  deflaetion,  and  C  •>  aqul  (laft)  dsflectkin,  than  if 
»e  introdnoa  0  and  C  tomthar,  tha  daflaction  will  ba  nro.  If 
C  and  C  ba  both  +  aleetrifiod  and  giro  aqml  +  deflaetiona,  than 
inttodaead  together  tha;  will  gira  a  doabla  +  deflaetiop,  and  if 
thia*  anch  mUl  aU  giving  aqnnl  +  deflaetioBa,  ba  iatrodncad 
tmtte,  th^  wOl  p.n  •  tnld*  +  daOaettoa. 

It  H  nbnou  ttat  tUi  n^erimant  id  lurtday'*  not  onlj 
prm  A  wrj  trnfy  tut  of  the  elMtrisil  itate  of  bodiM,  bat 
«t  OBM  nggMti  tlie  BOtiM  of  tlMtriod  quntit/,  and  a 
titaonkteally  poanbls  •leetraitatio  unit.  Snppoaa,  in  fact^ 
«« taka  for  onr  teat  the  daflaction  of  a  Thomaon'a  dartro- 
matar  ui  givon  Muibilitj,  then  wa  might  apaeifj  aa  a  unit 
1^  abetrieal  qnantitj  the  qoantitj  of  +  alactrieitj  on  or  in  a 
braaa  ball  of  giren  nie,  which  will  prodnaa  with  a  ^Tan 
caga  ft  entain  gtvoi  daflaction  ot  tha  aleebomatar. 

To  nuka  this  definition  naafnl  va  mtMt  haTo  tha  means 
of  tuMfwring  a  given  charge  fnon  one  body  to  uothar, 
and  diarging  *  body  with  an?  mnltiplo  or  rabmoltipla  of 
onr  nntt,  and  (tf  eha^j;ing  a  body  with  any  moltiple  or  sab> 
mnltipla  of  the  unit  of  uagatiTe  elaettioi^,  which  wa  may 
define  u  Uie  quantity  ni  -  daetriaty  which  wiU  jnst 
annul  the  action  ttf  tha  nnit  of  +  electricity  in  the  electric 
cage. 

AU  these  reqwrementa  may  be  satisfied  by  snitably  mo- 
di^ing  Farada/a  aipcrimant^ 

Wa  saw  that  we  mi^t  mon  the  ball  about  in  the  middle 
of  our  electric  cage  withont  affscting  tha  alaetrometer  de- 
flection ;  we  find,  moreovar,  that  when  we  withdraw  the 
deotrified  ball  without  touching  the  cage,  the  needle  retnma 
toaara  If,  however,  before  withdrawing  the  ball  we  came 
ft  to  touch  the  inside  of  the  cage,  the  electrometer  deflec- 
ticm  remains  the  same  u  before,  uid  after  the  ball  has  been 
removed  tiie  deflection  is  sttU  the  same,  while  if  we  examine 
the  ball,  we  find  that  all  tracea  ot  electrification  have  disap- 
pearod. 

To  tnttufir  a  ffiwm  fuaniUy  of  deetrieity, — If  wa  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  two  cages,  a  large  one  G,  and  a 
nntU  one  H,  and  teke  a  ball  C,  electrified  poaitively  with 
unit  qnanti^  as  above  defined,  then  testing  C  in  cage 
0,  in  eonoectioD  with  the  electrometer,  we  get  a  certain  de- 
flection D.  If  now  wfl  transfer  the  olectrification  of  C  to  H, 
hj  the  procen  jnst  described,  and  then  put  H  inatde  G,  we 
shall  get  the  same  deflection  D  as  before.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  we  can  transfer  electrification  from  one  body 
to  another  without  loss ;  we  thus  fulfil  one  of  our  require- 
ments, and  give  an  additional  justification  of  the  use  of  the 
word  quantity  in  the  present  case. 

To  ff«t  any  multiTde  or  vtbmvltiplt  of  tht  tUetrie  unit. — 
Wa  may  repeat  tbe  process  above  performed  on  the  small 
cage  H  by  traching  its  innde  with  the  ball  O,  again  electri- 
fied tovnit  qwnti^.  AD  the  deotrification  wiU  paaa  to  H 


as  before,  end  if  wa  now  test  S  in  G  we  shall  get  a  deflec- 
tion X  D.    We  can  in  this  way  get  any  miiltiple  we  please 
of  the  unit  charge.   If  we  take  the  elec- 
trified brasa  ball  C  and  touch  it  by  a  per> 
fectly  equal  neutral  ball  C,  on  introducing 
C  into  G  we  shall  get  deflection  }  D;  if  wa 
touch  C  again  by  C,  previously  rendered 
neutral,  we  shall  get  deflection  \  T),  and  so 
on ;  if  we  hsd  touched  C  timvltaneoutl]/,  as  — ^ 
in  fig.  6,  with  two  equal  neutral  balls,  we  ^ 
should  have  got  deflection  ^  D,  and  so  on.    Wa  can  thoa 
get  any  submultiple  of  our  unit  ohatge. 

Toya  a  given  m«ltipl«  and  tvhmultiptt  ^  fJU  ntgoixm 
wtvL — This  ts  possible  when  we  can  get  a  quantity  of  - 
dectricity,  which  will  just  destroy  the  action  of  a  given 
qnanti^  of  electricity  in  the  elecbio  cage.  If  we  intro- 
duce our  given  quantity  of  +  electricity  into  the  cage  H, 
without  allowing  the  conductor  carrying  it  to  touch  tlia 
cage  and  at  the  same  time  put  the  outside  of  the  cage  in 
communication  with  the  ground,  then  if  we  remove  the 
conductor  with  the  given  quantity  of  +  dectricity  and 
put  it  in  G,  it  will  give  the  same  -(-  deflection  as  before, 
whila  H  tested  in  the  same  way  wiU  give  a  negative  deflec- 
tion exactiy  equal  to  the  former,  and  if  both  be  introduced 
togeUier  there  wiU  be  no  deflection.  We  can,  therefor^ 
in  this  way  get  a  -  quantity  aqud  and  oppodta  to  a 
given  +  quantity.^ 

£ledneal  Didributim. 

Exparimanta  had  been  made  bafota  OoolaiaVi  tima  to 
determine  what  affset  tiie  naturs  of  a  body  haa  «  alaetri- 
oal  distribution.  Gray  and  White  condndad,  frnn  an 
experiment  with  two  onbea  of  oak,  one  hollow  and  ^a 
other  solid,  '*  that  it  was  tha  anrfaca  of  tha  eobaa  wlj 
whioh  attnckad."  La  Honnier '  ahowed  tiiat  a  diaat  of 
lead  gave  a  batter  apark  when  extended  than  when  idled 
togetiier.  These  axperimenta  point  to  the  eonolasion  that 
eleotried  distribatioD  in  condneting  bodiea  dspanda  manly 
on  the  shape  of  tha  bounding  surface. 

We  may  make  axperimenta  confirmatory  of  this  oondu- 
sion  with  the  dectric  cage.  If  we  electrify  a  brass  sphere 
A,  and  then  touch  it  with  another  sphere  B,  and  test  the 
electrification  of  B  in  the  cage,  we  shall  find'  that  tha 
amount  of  dectricity  taken  by  B  is  dways  the  same,  what- 
ever ita  materid  may  be,  so  long  aa  the  radius  of  its  extw- 
nd  surface  is  the  same.  Experiment  is  unable  to  detect 
any  difference  in  this  respect  between  a  aolid  sphere  of 
lead  and  the  thinnest  soap-bubble  of  the  same  ladina. 
Coulomb  took  a  large  cylinder  of  wood,  in  which  he  made 
severd  holes  four  Unes  in  diameter  and  four  lines  deep. 
Having  doctrified  the  cylinder  and  insulated  it,  he  examined 
its  dectricd  condition  by  means  of  the  proof-plane.  This 
instrument,  so  much  used  by  Coulomb,  eonsiated  merdy 
of  a  small  disc  of  gilt  paper  (in  this  case  a  line  and  a  half 
in  diameter)  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  needle  of  shellac. 
The  disc  is  applied  to  any  point  of  a  body  whose  dectrifi- 
cation  we  wiah  to  test  so  as  to  be  in  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  aurface  oi  the  body.  Assuming  for  a  moment,  "what 
we  shall  by^nd-by  prove,  that  electricity  resides  on  the 
aurface  of  bodies,  it  is  naturd  to  suppose  that  the  proof- 
plane,  when  placed  as  described,  will  form  part  of  the 
bounding  Burfaco,  and  will  therefore  take  up  as  much  dec- 
tricity as  was  originally  on  the  part  of  the  surface  which  it 


1  TheinbtUocaof  thaaboraand  a  good  daal  of  what  followi  la  taken 
from  MazweU'a  XltUHeUy  a»d  Jf9fii4tuM,  ral  1.  Wa  laoommatKt 
tha  ftndant  to  iwd  Ua  nmaita  OS  qtiUtltr,  |  86,  TantoriBg  to  aegpit, 
aa  an  lUartratton  of  the  tranamlMlon  «r  anargr  bj  action  at  •  diatwoa, 
the  cue  of  two  bar  magneta,  la  which  tha  anmr  ^  Tihcattra  ia  traoB* 
mitted  and  retranamitted  paiio*caIIj.  JMTiigtJtfimiAamMm 
ii»rt»iieal5ei«wa,p.l7fc  Digitized  by  VjUVJVlV- 
>  Maaoart  t.  i.  p.  Hw  ^ 
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eorera.  If  now  we  remove  the  proof-plane  in  the  direction 
of  the  normal,  keeping  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  parallel  to 
the  surface,  the  electricity  will  not  leave  it;  but  we  shall 
carry  safely  away  all  that  it  had  when  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  body.  We  may  return  to  the  con- 
•ideratioa  of  the  proof-plane  when  we  come  to  study 
mathematically  the  laws  of  electrical  distribution. 

In  the  experiment  with  which  we  are  now  coDcemed, 
Coulomb  used  a  very  delicate  balance  (a  force  of  of  a 
milligramme  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  wire  twisted 
through  90*).  When  the  proof-plane  was  applied  to  any 
point  of  the  external  surface  of  the  wooden  cylinder,  and 
then  introduced  into  the  torsion  balance,  it  repelled  the 
electrified  ball  of  the  balance  with  great  force.  When  it 
was  carefully  introduced  into  one  of  the  holes,  made  to 
touch .  the  bottom,  and  then  carefully  withdrawn  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  edge  of  the  hole^  it  produced  no  ^^mdable 
effect  on  the  balance. 

Coulomb  varied  this  experiment  as  follows.  He  insu- 
lated and  electrified  a  hollow  sphere  of  metal  (fig.  7),  and  by 
carefully  introducing  a  proof-plane  through  a  small  opening 
tested  tixo  electrical  condition  of  the  interior 
Burface.  He  found  no  senaible.  trace  tA 
electricity  inside,  except  very  near  the  edge 
of  the  small  opening.  Hence  we  oonclnde 
that  if  the  sphere  had  been  closed  entirely 
there  wonid  have  been  no  electrification  in- 
side. Many  ezperimouts  have  been  made 
to  lillnstrate  the  proposition  that  dectricity 
re^es  entirely  oa  the  surface  of  condoetors. 
Franklin  pat  a  long  chain  inside  a  metal 
teapot,  whieb  he  insnlrted  and  electrified. 
When  he  seized  tiie  chain  by  a  hook  at  the  «nd 
of  ■  gluB  rod  and  palled  it  ont  <tf  the  teapot 
he  observed  th»tapair  of  nthhall^  aoipnided side  Inside 
from  the  teapot,  oollapsea  more  nA  more  u  the  chain 
was  drawn  ont,  and  he  conclnded  that  the  electrification 
of  the  teapot,  being  now  spread  over  a  greater  sarface,  had 
beomne  weaker. 

Tkb  fdlowing  experiment  of  Biot's  has  become  claaiicaL 
A  spherkal  enidactor  A  (fig. 8)  ie  lapported  on  aniiwalat. 
ing  Stan  D.  B  and  C  an 
two  hollow  hemispheres 
fastened  to  insulating 
handles  E  and  F.  When 
these  are  fitted  together 
they  form  a  sphere  some- 
what larger  than  A,  with 
a  small  hole  in  it  throogh 
which  the  stem  D  can 
pass.  If  we  electrify  A 
very  strongly,  so  that 
when  put  in  the  electric 
cage  it  powerfully  deflects  the  electrometer,  and  then 
close  B  and  C  over  A,  and  make  either  B  or  C  tonch 
it,  then  separate  B  end  C,  and  test  A,  B,  and  C  in  the 
cage,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  electricity  has  gone  from 
A  and  spread  itself  over  B  and  C 

The  foUowing  is  an  ingeoiona  experiment  of  Faraday's, 
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Fig.  8. 


involving  Uu  same  principle.  AB  (fig.  9)  is  a  wire  rii^  sap* 
ported  on  an  insulating  stand ;  G  is  a  conical  muslin  bag 
fitted  to  the  ring  with  two  strings  fastened  to  the  vertex  of 
the  cone,  giving  the  experimenter  the  means  of  quickly 
turning  the  bag  inside  out  If  the  bag  be  electrified  in 
the  first  position  in  the  figure  and  tested  with  the  proof- 
plane  and  electric  cage,  it  will  be  found  that  the  outside 
only  is  electrified.  If  we  turn  the  bag  inside  oat  and  teat  it, 
we  shall  find  as  before  that  what  is  now  the  outside,  and 
was  formerly  the  inside,  is  alone  electrified.  The  electricity 
has  thus  passed  through  the  b«g  so  as  to  be  on  tha  outsid* 
in  both  cases. 

Before  leaving  for  a  time  toe  question  of  the  dbtribution 
of  electricity  on  conductors,  it  may  be  well  to  warn  the 
student  to  accept  -rith  due  reserve  the  proposition  that 
electricity  resides  entirely  on  the  surface  of  oondoctors, 
and  to  remind  him  that  such  a  proposition  is  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  incapable  of  direct  experimental  proof, 
for  we  cannot  operate  in  the  substance  of  a  mass  of  metaL 
Some  of  the  experiments  we  have  quoted  bear  more  directly 
on  the  question  than  others.  Coulomb's  experiment, 
for  instance,  shows,  strictly  speaking,  merely  that  electri- 
city avoids  cavities  and  re-entrant  angles.  Again,  in  Fara- 
day's experiment  with  the  linen  bag,  we  have  not  clearly 
defined  what  we  mean  by  the  outside  of  the  body.  The 
proposition  has  on  the  whole  been  suggested  rather  than 
proved.  Its  meaning  will  become  clearer  as  we  go  orara 
and  more  into  the  theory  of  distribution,*  and  we  shall 
meet  with  it  by-and-by  as  one  of  the  first  pn^todtiuii  in 
the  mathematical  theory. 

Latn  o/JSleetrU  Foree.  ^ 
Before  proceeding  to  give  an  account  tA  CoulomVa 
quantitative  experiments  on  electrical  distribution,  we  shall 
describe  shortly  the  methods  by  which  he  arrived  at  tha 
kwB  (Mf  electric  force,  and  did  for  electricity  what  Kevton 
did  for  astronomy,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  mathema- 
tical theory  of  the  snljeot  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  acftm 
at  a  diHanee. 

In  this  research  Coulomb  used  the  form  of  balance 
which  we  described  above.  The  clamp  holding  the  fixed 
ball  of  the  balance  is  so  adjusted  that  tiie  centre  of  the 
ball  falls  in  a  horizontal  lino  through  zero  of  the  gradaa* 
tioB  on  the  glass  cylinder  and  ^he  prolongation  of  tiie  aua- 
pendiug  wire ;  the  torsion  button  is  turned  rill  its  arm  is 
at  zero ;  the  disc,  buttoa  and  all,  is  then  turned  till  the 
disc  on  the  arm  and  the  centre  of  the  movable  ball  are  in 
a  line  with  the  zero  of  the  lower  graduation.  The  fixed 
ball,  which  had  been  removed  to  ^ow  of  the  last  a4jaat- 
ment,  being  replaced,  and  the  movable  ball  having  come  to 
rest  in  contact  with  it,  both  are  electrified  by  means  of  a 
small  metal  ball  carrieid  on  an  insulating  stem  of  shellac^ 
The  balls  repel  each  other,  and  the  movable  ball  takes  up 
a  certain  position  of  equilibrium  ;  the  corresponding  angle 
is  read  oS.  The  torsion  bntton  is  then  turned  through 
an  angle  which  is  noted,  so  as  to  bring  the  baits  nsarar 
toge^r.  The  new  position  of  the  beam  is  again  read  off; 
this  may  be  repeated  a  third  time.  We  are  than  in  pos- 
session  of  data  from  which  we  can  draw  conclusions  as 
to  the  law  of  electrical  force  at  different  distances. 

Lat  ai  tMoma  that  ths  force  between  two  elements  of  positive 
•Uetridty  (mppoMd  ooUsetad  at  two  poktsi,  technically  t" ""fc 
"  ngsrdM  Ml  pnjiiosl  poitits  ")  vsriei  uvtnsly  as  the  ■qtuze  of  t& 
distance  1>etweeu  them.  It  will  be  shown  la  the  msthsnstical 
thcwy  that  two  spbora  mi^armlf*  olectrified,  as  wa  aliaU  at  pneut 


*  Ono  ■ddltfoaal  caution  bosj  bs  OMfttl,  vlib,  hot  to  eoarooad  M»J 
proportion  vith  anoUMr  of  tandaiBaatBt  tatpoitaBetk  of  wUd  we  «m  > 
ffin  dlroet  oxpolinsatal  proof  of  the  most  eoodttdvs  natBre  "ttatt 
thm  if  no  olectrlesl  action  Inildo  a  hollow  eondnetor  costsfniiig  no; 
elMTgad  bodlM." 

■  fUs  eondltlon  Is  not  abodstdy  saUiOoil'la  any  ensriaisatj  H  is' 
agfmdmMf  latisflod  la  OmIobVi  sxperimot,^  ^ 
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Htnmt  tha  tvo  bftUa  la  tha  b«lancs  to  be,  reptl  mcIi  otlur,  u  tt 
tbcir  alKtricity  wen  eeUcctad  at  tlwir  centre*. 

Lit  •  tw  tho  uf  U  of  equUibrinm  ia  any  cu«  r  th*  imIi  of  tor- 
noo.    0  (fig.  10)  IS  tha  caDtra  of  tha  beam, 

FaaA  H  tha  eantraa  of  tha  Bxed  aad  mor-  ^'  

aUa  hdl  («•  aoppoM  OF>OU);  OK  la  V~~~;  

faipaidkBhrteFlL   Thaa  FIP  «a  da*  ^  V,.-'^''*/ 
Hoiea  momaat  «i  tha  fbrca  ob  U  aboat       \^  / 

A/ 


,  and  tha  toraoslal  coapk  *c  r + & 


Uenea  in  tha  thraa  eaaaa  tha  nlaa  of  (r  +  ()  lia  ^  t»a  j= A  (,w^j) 

BKrt  ba  tha  aama.  If  tha  law  cf  tha  Isvana  tqaan  tffm  with  the 
ezptrimcnta. 

Coulomb  nude  many  WLpniowDts  at  tkt  kiiMl  wa  ban 
daKribad.  Tha  folknriiig  ia  tlu  laaaU  whiA  ha  ha* 
^TMi  of  ma  iQch : — 
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Tba  third  colainn  ia  obtaiBad  from  the  two  pracading. 
1  Hctknlatad  by  putting  r-  Owdf  «  36' in  the  famiiU 

(r  +  «)8in^  tta  J-A. 

Then  oiing  this  nlua  of  A  ud  the  obaerred  value  of  r,  the 
ionnnla  is  employed  to  find  « in  the  two  ucond  cases.  The 
igraement  between  the  obserred  and  calculated  valaea  of  < 
is  Om  taat  of  the  troth  of  the  law  we  have  assumed.  The 
igreemant  in  tlie  second  line  is  as  good  as  can  be  expected 
when  poasible  errora  of  oxperiment  are  eoneidered.  It  will 
be  laea,  moieoTar,  that  tha  ealeohtad  ii  in  ezceu  of  the 
obaenred  nlna^  vhidi  ia  what  we  ought  to  expect,  owing  to 
the  loaa  of  elMtricity  which  goea  on  dnriug  the  time  coo- 
lomed  ia  tha  exfwriment  Taat  there  ia  Hieh.a  loaa  may 
be  pnmd  axpwunentally  by  simply  leaving  the  morabla 
hall  to  itself  after  any  c2  the  thne  operationa ;  it  will  be 
aaen  to  move  slowly  towarda  the  fixed  ball.  We  shidl  re- 
turn hereafter  to  thii  loaa  of  electricity,  with  regard  to  the 
aact  natnie  of  which  anthorities  are  not  quite  agreed.' 
In  the  third  line  the  agreement  is  less  good,  but  here  the 
proximity  <rf  the  balb  renders  the  snppoeition  of  anifor- 
mity  no  longer  even  ^^iroximataly  allowable.  The  mntual 
repnlsion  tends  to  drive  tha  electricity  on  each  ball  farther 
from  the  other  ball,  and  thus  the  aetim  between  the  balls 
is  as  if  the  electricity  on  each  wsre  collected  at  pointe  be- 
yond the  centre,  so  that  the  observed  repulsion  must  be 
less  then  that  caknlatad  on  the  suppositioo  of  nniformity 
of  diatribution. 

Coulomb  also  made  experiments  with  the  torsiun  balance 
to  teat  whether  the  law  of  the  invene  square  applies 
to  the  attraction  aa  well  as  to  the  repulsion  of  electrified 
bodiea.  His  azperimenta  ooofirmcd  the  law;  but  the 
difficulty  of  operating  is  much  greater  in  this  caee  than 
in  the  former.  He  therefore  adopted  another  method 
of  experimeotiag.    A  small  condocting  disc  iita  fixed  nor- 

'  This  b  oiilr  one  of  the  many  cxperinent^  diffieultlee  which  beitt 
the  saa  of  tha  tonrion  balaaoe,  one  of  the  mort  ditScult  of  all  laatra- 
Dcnta  to  naa  mMaaafiUlr.  To  appKciata  tba  aklU  aad  aacaeltr  of 
Ooalomb  In  thla  and  other  mattare,  tba  ttudeot  matt  taad  mora  d» 
tiilad  Beeouto  (Blaaa  aad  Uaicaii,  or  MimoirM  dt  VAevd.,  about 
1786)  of  his  bbraii  ttuui  wa  eaa  glra  here.  Ha  will  ba  ricblr  re- 
paid far  hia  tronbla.  Hothlng  la  better  ealeulated  to  ravea  tha  failing 
nth«^a>B  ef  tba  t7»  ia  axpuimaiital  electridtx  than  a  pantaal  of  tba 
Ceabph^  inlaH  tt  ba  to  fsed  tha  J^iMiltMnfaf  Jluasfv^ 


mally  on  tha  end  of  a  small  shellac  needle,  which  was  hung 
np,  eo  aa  to  ba  horiaootal,  on  a  fibre  of  raw  silk  attached 
to  a  horlsontal  scale.  An  insulated  conduoting  {^obe  wae 
set  up  with  its  centre  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  ^ 
scale,  and  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  tha  centre  of  the 
email  disc.  The  globe  and  diao  were  c^poaitely  electrified, 
and  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the  needle  waa  found  by 
observing  the  doration  of  19  swings.  The  time  of  oecilla- 
tion  follows  the  pendolum  law,  and  varies  inversely  sa 
the  eqnare  root  of  the  force  acting  on  the  needle,  hence  the 
dnratim  of  16  oecillationa  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
sqoare  root  of  tha  force,  i.*.  directly  as  tiie  distance  between 
the  oentrea  of  the  globe  and  disc,  if  the  Uw  tA  the 
inverae  square  hold  Coulomb's  experiment  gave  the 
following  resnlta : — 


DMaaee  of  eestiee 

DmUoBef 

RaMe  af  dWaacs 

ef  sMm  ead  dlao. 
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IIm  nombera  in  tha  third  column  ought  to  be  all  equal 
The  deviation  from  equality  are  not  greater  than  can  fairly 
be  explained  by  loea  of  electrici^  and  errors  of  observation. 

Coulomb  also  investigated,  both  by  means  (A  the  torsion 
balance  and  by  the  method  of  oeoiUationB,  the  relation  be- 
tween electric  force  and  qnantity. 

He  electrified  the  two  bells  of  the  torsion  balance  by 
simultaneous  contact  with  another  ball,  and  obeerved  the 
angle  of  equilibrium ;  he  then  halved  the  quantity  on  the 
fixed  ball  by  touching  it  with  an  equal  neutral  ball,  and 
reduced  the  toreion  till  the  angle  of  equilibrium,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  distance  between  tha  balls  waa  the  same 
as  before ;  he  found  the  torsional  couple  in  the  second  case 
to  be  somewhat  lese  than  half  what  it  was  in  ^he  first  He 
therefore  concluded  that  the  force  between  two  elementa  of 
electricity  variaa  aa  tha  product  of  the  quantitiea. 

Cotilomb'a  ucparimenta  were  repeated,  and  hie  tesolta 
confirmed  by  Biess,'  aud  by  Marii<Davy.'  Experimente 
which,  when  properly  interpreted,  lead  to  tha  aame  resulta, 
WM«  made  by  Snow  Harris,*  and  by  Egen.* 

We  have  then  arrived  at  thia  general  law  of  olectrie 
force : — 

If  two  quattiiiie$  q,  q'  of  electricity  he  lupposed  eatleeitd 
ai  two  points,  vkote  distance  it  d,  the  force  belwan  them 

acta  in  the  etraight  line  joining  the  points  and  «c  • 

So  far,  this  law  might  be  merely  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  later  <m,  however,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  logically 
dednciMa  from  utperimauta  whidi  in  delicanr  infinitely 
anrpasa  those  Just  deacribed.  The  law  of  Coidomh  ia 
in  fact  astahUahed  aa  oartainly  aa  the  law  of  g^vitathw 
itself.* 

By  maana  of  the  lav  now  given  tha  unit  of  eleeMeed  qmat- 
iity  can  ba  defined  in  a  aatiafaetory  and  practiod  manner. 
This  unit  we  now  atate  to  be  that  quantity  of  poeiHoe  eUo- 
trieUy  tohtcA,  vihm  eoUeeted  into  a  point,  r^fda  itHh  vtiU 
qf  force  an  equal  qwmtitff  rn'mitariy  eoUaetad  into  a  point 
at  unit  distance  fnm  the  former. 

If  we  take  centimetre,  gramme,  and  aeoond  aa  our 
units  of  length,  mass,  and  time,  the  unit  force  wiU  ha  that 
force  which  in  a  second  generataa  in  a  gramme  <tf  matter 
a  velocity  vt  a  centimetre  per  second. 


■  JitilmnguUctrieililt,  Bd.  i.  p.&4.  *  Haacart,  1.  p.  87. 

*  J*kU.  Trmt.,  I83i  and  1836.  In  eonnactloD  with  wUch  wa  call 
tha  attantion  of  tha  ttudent  to  tba  tlaatinl  paper  of  Sir  W.  Thonsoa, 

>  Wr«^,VLr.a.th.i^tl^<^^4li^^ 
tba  ume  dielectric  throughoaV 
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[eumbio  DisTatauno*. 


The  U«  ol  elMlris  force  brtweu  two  quntitiM  2  and  2' 
now  beoonM 

unit  of  qnantil^  which  wi  hare  jurt  defined  is 
caHad  tho  daetrortAtio  nnil^  fa  ooBtndistinotioii  to  the 
eleotronugnatie  unit  which  we  ahaU  define  henafter. 

Since  the  dimension  <rf  nnit  of  fore*  ii  [LMT-^],  where 
L,M.T  symbolize  nnite  o{  lengthy  maBs,  and  time,  we  have 
for  tiie  dimeiuioD  of  unit  of  electrical  qaantitf  [Q] 

[q]  -  [LF*]-[L*M«T-n. 

Quantitativo  BtsuHg  eoneeming  DidrilMition, 

It  haa  already  been  indicated  that  electricity  in  eqoili- 
briam  resides  on  the  surface  of  ooDdiicting.bodies.  We  must 
now  reTiew  shortly  the  Qzperimental  method  by  which  this 
Borfoce  distribution  has  been  more  closely  investigated.  We 
ahaU  atate  here  soma  of  tha  general  principles  urired  at, 
and  one  or  two  of  tha  reaalta,  Tesflrring  others  for  qnotsr 
tion  whea  we  come  to  tlie  mathematical  theory  of  deotrical 
distribution. 

The  most  important  ezperimenta  are  due  to  Coulomb.' 
He  Qsed  the  proof-plane  and  tha  tordon  balance.  Biess, 
who  afterwards  made  similar  experiment^  used  methods 
similar  to  those  of  Conlomb. 

Allosion  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  proof- 
plane,  and  if  haa  bean  stated  that  when  applied  to  any  part 
of  the  surface  of  an  electrified  body,  it  brings  away  just  as 
mach  electricity  as  originally  occupied  the  part  of  ^e  snr- 
face  whidi  it  covers.  If,  therefore,  we  electrify  the  mov- 
able ball  of  the  torsion  balance  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
body  we  are  to  eumine,  and  note  the  repulsion  caused  by 
the  proof-plane  when  introduced  in  place  of  the  fixed  ball 
after  having  tonched  in  succession  two  parte  of  the  smface 
of  the  body,  we  can,  from  the  iodications  of  the  balance, 
calcniata  the  ratio  of  the  quantitieB  of  electricity  on  the 
plane  in  the  two  cases,  and  hence  the  ratio  of  the  electrical 
densities  at  the  two  points  of  the  snrfaca  We  suppose,  of 
course,  that  the  proof-plane  is  small  enough  to  allow  ns  to 
auame  that  the  electrical  density  is  sensiblynniform  over  the 
small  area  covered  by  it  In  some  of  his  experiments  Biess 
used  a  small  sphere  (about  two  lines  in  diameter)  instead 
of  the  small  duo  of  the  proof-plane  as  Conlomb  used  it 
The  sphere  in  such  cases  onght  to  be  very  small,  and  even 
then,  except  in  the  case  of  plane  surfaces,  its  nae  is  objec- 
Uonabls,  nulesa  the  object  be  merely  to  determine,  by  twice 
toncbuig  the  same  point  of  tlie  same  condactor,  the  ratio 
of  the  whole  charges  on  the  condactor  at  two  different 
times.  The  fundamental  requisite  is  that  the  testing  body 
shall,  when  applied,  alter  tha  form  of  the  testing  body  aa 
little  as  possible,^  and  this  requisite  is  best  satisfied  by  a 
small  disc,  and  the  better  the  smaller  the  disc  is.  The 
theoretacally  ooirect  procedure  would  be  to  have  a  small 
portion  of  ^e  actual  mrface  at  the  body  movabla  If  we 
conld  remore  such  a  (Heoa  so  as  to  break  contact  with  all 
neighbouring  poxtiims  simnltaneonsly,  then  we  should, 
by  testing  &a  alcctrifleation  of  this  in  the  balauoe,  get  a 
petfeet  measure  of  the  mean  electiio  anrfaee  denai^  on  tha 
removed  portion.  We  dull  aee  Aat  Coulomb  did  onpli^ 
a  method  like  thia 


'  It  is  oiident  ham  -vbtX  m  lian  adranead  hm  that  the  vm  of  tht 
inoof-pIaBe  to  datwraloe  the  alectrio  datuitr  at  polnta  of  a  wxuttet 
wbera  t&a  evmtnn  la  vary  great,  at  adgaa  or  conical  points  U 
loadmluibU  If  wa  atttmpt  to  dottnaine  tlia  alaetrical  daniltT  at  tho 
ftrtaz  of  a  eon*  bj  applying  a  proot-«plMra  than,  u  Bleti  did,  wo 
ahaU  rarj  andantly  gat  *  molt  much  under  tha  mark,  airing  to  tho 
Uutlnf  of  the  point  whm  tbe  apben  la  f*  tiiu,  Wa  ibonld,  on  tho 
other  han^  foe  an  oppeelte  nsson,  gat  too  luge  a  remit  by  apply- 
ing a  praof-plaae  eagnrisi  to  a  paint  et  a  wafaM  what*  tlia  osmtnie 
lacotttlawoa 


There  are  various  ways  of  nsing  the  torsion  balance  m 
researches  on  distribution.  We  may  either  electrify  the 
movable  ball  independently  (as  above  described),  or  we 
may  electrify  it  each  time  by  contact  with  the  proof-plane 
when  it  is  inserted  into  the  balance.  It  must  be  uotioed 
that  the  repulsion  of  the  movable  ball  is  in  the  fint  ease 
proportional  to  the  charge  on  the  proof-plane,  but  in  tha 
second  to  the  square  of  the  charge,  so  that  the  indications 
must  be  reduced  difTarently. 

In  measuring  we  may  either  bring  tbe  movable  ball  to  a 
fixed  position,  in  which  case  the  whole  torsion  roqaired  to 
keep  it  in  this  position  is  proportional  to  the  charge  on  the 
proof-plane  (or  to  its  square,  if  the  second  of  tbe  above 
modes  of  operation  be  adopted),  or  we  may  simply  observe 
the  angle  of  equilibrium  and  calculate  the  quantity  from 
that.  It  is  supposed,  for  simplicity  of  explanation  in  all 
that  follows,  that  the  former  of  the  two  alternatives  is 
adopted,  and  that  the  movable  ball  is  always  independentiy 
charged. 

The  gradnal  loss  of  olootridty  experienced  more  or  less 
by  every  insulated  conductor  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Tin's  loss  forms  one  of  the  greatest  difficnlties  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  such  experiments  as  we  are  now  describing,  If 
we  apply  the  proof-plane  to  a  part  of  a  conductor  and  take 
the  b^onca  reading,  giving  a  torsion  say,  and  repeat  the 
observation,  after  time  (,  we  shall  get  a  different  torsion 
Tj,  owing  to  the  loss  of  electricity  in  the  interval  This  loss, 
partly  if  not  oiainly  due  to  the  insulating  supports,  depends 
on  a  great  many  circumstances,  some  of  which  are  entirely 
beyond  even  the  observation  of  the  experimenter.  We  may 
admit,  however,  what  eiperimont  confirms  within  certain 
small  limits,  that  the  rate  of  loss  of  electricity  is  propor- 

titmol  to  the  charge,  and  wa  ahall  call  Tx^f  (tha  loaa  par 

unit  of  time  on  hypothesis  of  uniformity)  the  eoeffleiant  of 
dissipation  (S).  This  coefficient,  although,  as  we  have  im- 
plied, tolerably  constant  for  one  experiment,  will  vary  very 
much  from  experiment  to  expermient,  and  fnan  day  to 
day ;  it  depends  above  all  <m  tha  weather. 

Supposins  we  have  determined  this  coeffident  hy  inch 
an  observation  as  the  above,  then  wa  can  ealetilata  Ae 
torsion  r',  whioh  we  ahoold  have  observed  had  wo  touched 
the  body  at  any  interval  f  after  the  first  azperimant;  toe 
we  have,  provided  t  be  small, 

T'-Tj-y-rj-i-8(f-0^ 
In  particular,        if    -  J  (,  we  have 

T'-j(T,+T^. 

Coulomb  used  this  principle  in  comparing  the  dactrie 
densities  at  two  points  A  and  A'  of  tiie  same  conductor. 
He  tonched  the  two  pconta  a  number  of  times  in  succession, 
first  A,  tiien  A',  then  A  again,  and  so  on,  ohserviog  the  oor^ 
reaponding  torsiona  ri,  r,',  f/>  Ae«  the  intervals  batween 
tha  opatationa  being  rwj  nmtlf  equal.    He  thna  got  for 

the  ratio  of  the  danntiaa  at  A  and  A'  tha  Talnea  "^-^ir" 

*r  1 

Jr>  .  Ac.    These  valnaa  ought  to  be  all 

T, -l-T,',  St,' 

equal:  the  mean  of  them  was  taken  aa  the  best  rssult 

In  certain  cues,  where  the  rapidi^  of  the  electric  disai- 
paUon  was  too  great  to  allow  the  above  method  to  be 
applied,  Bieas  used  the  method  of  paired  proof-idanes.  For 
a  description  of  thig^  and  fur  some  elaborate  calcnlatkKU 
on  the  Subject  of  deotrioal  dissipation,  tiie  reader  ia  zafanad 
to  Riess's  work. 

The  cage  method  is  well  adapted  for  exparimanta  on 
distribution.  The  proof-plane,  proof-sphere,  or  paired 
proof-planea  may  all  be  used,  in  coiynnction  with  it  If 
tha  cage  be  fairly  well  iMnalted,~aitd^«-^^MMr  del»- 
oate  Thomaen^  daetromatar  Be  nia^  ao  Aat  the  eaga  mij 
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U  mde  kige,  and  tke  ror&M  dumiy  oa  ita  onUide  there- 
fan  ndaU,  than  will  be  little  loes  of  the  external  durge ; 
ud  the  method  has  thia  adrantage,  that  diaeipation  from 
the  proc^-pUne  loside  the  cage  doae  not  affect  the  reiult  of 
tiu  measoremeat  in  hand,  it  being  indifferent,  qua  eff'ect  on 
the  electrometer,  vhether  the  electricity  inside  the  cage  be 
OB  the  proof-plane,  in  the  air,  or  elaewhore,  prorided 
mrelj  it  be  inside.  The  state  of  the  cage  as  to  electrified 
air,  kc,  it  easily  tested  hj  the  electrometer  at  any  timet 

Coidomb't  RetuUt. — If  we  electrify  a  sphere,  and  test 
tbe  electrical  density  at  two  points  of  its  surface, 
experiment  will  show,  as  would  be  expected  from  the 
■ymmett7  of  the  body,  that  the  density  at  the  two 
poiata  is  the  8am&  U  we  test  the  electrio  densi^  at 
any  point  of  a  sphere,  and  then  halre  its  charge  by 
ditision  with  an  eqoal  neutral  sphere^  and  test  the  dectrio 
denaity  again,  we  shall  find  it  half  what  it  was  before, 
nie  ^ectric  density  at  any  point  is  therefore  proper- 
tt(»ial  to  the  whole  charge  on  the  sphere,  or  to  the  mean 
dtiuitf,  meaning  by  that  the  whole  charge  divided  by  the 
whole  sotface  of  the  sphere 

If,  in  tead  of  a  sphfre^  we  operate  with  an  ellipsoid 
(eoerated  by  the  rerolution  of  an  elL'pse  about  its  miyor 
ixii,  -wt  thin  find  that  the  electric  density  is  not  uniform 
u  in  the  ease  of  the  sphere,  bnt  greater  at  the  sharp  enda 
d  ths  nujor  am  than  at  the  equator,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
danatUei  incieaii  indafinitely  aa  we  make  the  ellipsoid 
ihazper  and  sharper.  This  liMdi  us  to  state  a  principle 
of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  electrical  diatribatioa, 
rifc,  that  the  deotrical  denaity  ia  tbtj  at  any  pointed 
pact  of  a  eondiuta'. 
If  m  detecmus  the  ratio  of  the  denaitiai  at  two  points 
y  at  u  enipioicl,''£mlnish  the  charge,  and  redetermine  ^e 
ume  ration  we  dull  find  that,  althoogh  the  Mtoal  denntiea 
ire  duniiuBhed.  the  ratio  remains  the  same ;  sod  if  we 
dstermine  the  denaity  at  any  point  of  tlw  ^patnd,  and 
.  than  halve  its  ehaige  touching  it  with  ad  equal  and 
lifflilar  ^psoid  (th^  must  be  plaiced  with  their  axes  in 
the  same  straigu  line,  mi  made  to  touch  at  the  p<^),* 
and  redetermine  the  denaity  at  the  aamo  punt  as  before, 
we  shall  find  that  the  denaity  in  the  aecond  case  ia  half 
that  in  the  first  We  haT*  in  fae^  In  general,  the  im- 
portant propoeition  that — 

The  dnuitjf  at  any  point  of  a  conductor  i$  proportional 
to  the  vkol«  ekargt  on  the  conductor,  or,  vJkot  it  ths  Mmr,  to 
tkt  mean  dmtiijf. 

The  following  case  giren  by  Coulomb  is  interesting ;  it 
■hows  the  tendency  of  electricity  towards  the  projecting 
parts,  ends,  or  points  of  bodies.  The  conductor  was  a 
cylinder  with  hemiapherical  enda, — the  length  of  the  cylin- 
in  being  30  inchea,  its  diameter  2  in^ea.  Coolomb 
gives  the  Idlowii^  results : — 
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draaitjr  at  the  and  ii  {has  more  than  twiee  that  at 
Ae  middlaw 

Other  reralta,  takm  fromConkanb^  nnpnbliahed  papeit, 
may  bo  foond  in  Biot,*  Maaoart,  or  Biea^  Ria  lesnlts  fat 
a  dreular  disc  we  shall  quote  further  on. 

'  We  stippMe  la  «n  theie  •xpariiMBts  that  wa  an  dealing  with  * 
iiagia  body,  nlBdnttr  diatant  not  ml r  ftom  lU  daetriflad  bodlaa  bat 
ban  an  aaatnl  ooDAoeton  to  be  andbtarbal  "hj  Hub.  T^t  nodt- 
tioB  la  aumtial. 

'  It  w«iild  not  do  to  mtko  tbo  pola  of  one  touch  ths  Sfaator  of  tlw 
olhtf,  er  to  pleeo  thaie  otbmriM  vnmunatrieallr. 
*  Timlin*  Pk^ttm. 


Bless  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  cubes,  cones,  Ac. ; 
bnt  as  thsM  are  not  of  theoretical  interest,  the  calculation 
in  such  cases  being  beyond  the  powen  of  analysis  at 
present,  and  aa  the  use  of  the  proof-plane  or  aphere  with 
bodies  where  edges  and  points  occur  ia  not  free  from 
objection,  we  content  onrselres  with  referring  to  Rieaa's 
work  for  ai^  account  of  the  reaulta. 

Gonlomb  made  a  earies  of  experiments  on  bodiea  of 
diff'erent  forma,  which  he  built  up  out  of  apherea  of  differant 
sizes,  or  out  of  sf^eres  and  cyunders.  These  are  of  very 
great  interest,  partly  on  account  of  the  close  agreement  of 
some  of  the  results  with  the  deductions  aubaeqaently  made 
by  Foiason  from  the  authematical  theory,  uid  partly  on 
accoont  of  the  clearness  with  which  they  convey  to  Ihf 
mind  the  general  principles  of  electrio  distribution.  His 
method  in  most  cases  was  to  bnild  up  the  conductor  and 
electrify  it  with  all  the  different  parte  in  contact,  and  then 
after  separating  tiie  parts  widely,  to  determine  the  iH«an 
dentitjt  or  the  whole  amount  of  eleetridfy  <m  each  part 
by  the  proof-plane  or  otherwise. 

For  spheres  in  contact  he  found  the  following  resuica,— 
S,  Q,  tr;  S*,  Q",  denoting  the  surface,  quantity  of  eleo- 
tricity,  and  mean  nufaea  density  for  the  two  spheiea  respee* 
tively. 
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From  this  it  appeara  that  although  the  whole  amount 
of  electricity  on  the  large  sphere  is  greater  than  that  on 
the  small,  yet  the  mean  denaity  for  the  smaller  sphere  is 
greater  than  for  the  larger.  The  above  result  also  affords 
an  experimental  illustration  of  the  action  of  the  earth  in 
discharging  a  conductor  connected  with  it  Comparing 
the  conductor  to  the  small  sphere  and  the  earth  to  the 
large  sphere  of  62  times  tiie  superficial  area  of  the  small 
one,  if  we  start  with  charge  Q  on  small  aphera  and  then 
put  the  two  in  eontact,  the  diatga  on  the  small  sphere  will 

be  redueed  to  ao  that  the  mean  density  ia  dimin* 

ished  iu  the  ratio  1 :  38-6.  This  ratio  increaaea  indefinitely 

as  the  ratio  g  increaaea.    These  results  are  in  satiafactoty 

agreement  with  Poiaaon'a  calmlations.  Coulomb  was  led 
by  hia  obaerrstiona  to  assign  2  aa  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of 
the  mean  densities  when  £e  ratio  of  the  diameten  of  the 
apherea  ia  infinitely  great ;  the  mathematical  theory  giTec 

^  or  1-65. 

Coulomb  also  determined  the  density  at  the  apex  oi 
smaller  end  of  the  body  formed  by  two  unequal  spheres  in 
contact  The  following  are  hia  results,  the  mean  deuiitj 
of  the  larger  aphera  bmng  unity  >~ 
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When  two  equal  apherea  are  placed  in  contact  the  dis- 
tribution will  of  course  be  the  sc^me  in  each ;  Coulomb 
found  that,  fnun  the  point  of  contact  np  to  a  point  on  the 
sorfaca  either  sphere  diatsnti  l^n,  it^  ^boot^P!,  no 
trace  of  electricity  eould  be  observed ;  at  30',  M*,  90*, 
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180'  nspeetivelfi  tb«  elMtrio  cUiuity  had  th«  rdatire 
raluM  '30,  -77,  -96,  1-00.  When  the  apfaerw  are  unequal 
the  diatribation  is  do  loDger  alike  on  each.  On  the  small 
sphere  it  is  lass  nnifonn,  and  the  densitj  st  the  point  of 
the  bbobU  sphere  diaoMtricallj  opposite  the  point  of  con- 
tact is  greater  than  anywhere  else  on  the  body.  The 
distribution  on  the  larger  sphere  ia  more  uniform  than  on 
the  smaller,  and  the  more  unequal  the  spheres  are  the 
more  uniform  ia  the  distribution  on  the  latger,  and  the 
smaller  the  unelectrified  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  point  of  contact, 

Th«  fotlowiug  reaolts  of  Coulomb  are  useful  illustrations 
of  distribution  on  elongated  and  pointed  bodies : — 

Tbr«a  ecual  sphorei  (2  in.  dimeter)  in  contact,  with  their 
nntres  in  the  nme  itrught  line  :  the  mean  denritiea  wen  1*84, 
1  "OO,  1  8i  on  the  ipheret  1,  2,  and  8  respectivelr. 

Six  equal  spherea  aa  bafors:  mean  denaiUea  on  I,  S,  and 
I  -  l  -6«,  1  05,  1-00. 

Twelre  equal  ariteraa;  mean  densitiaa  on  1,  i,  and  9  =  1*70, 
114,  I  00/ 

Twentj'foqr  cqiul  ipherea:  mean  densitiea  on  1,  2,  aod  13= 
176,  1  07,  1  00. 

Large  (8  ia.  diameter)  sphere  with  four  email  <2  in.)  iphsres 
appliad  to  all  tfaa  centres  in  line:  the  mean  d«atBi^  on  large 
apben  baiag  1,  that  <»  tb*  small  one  naxt  it  was  tO  taat  en  us 
extreme  small  one  2°08. 

Iatm  aphera  1,  and  twentjr-foiir  <3  to  S6)  small  onasi  mean 
dsndtieaoB  1,  S,  13,  24.  26  =  1-00,  SO,  1*88,  l  U,  S17. 

JfATHElUTICAL  THEORY  OF  ELECTRICAL. 
EQUILIBRIUM. 

We  take  as  the  basis  of  oui  theory  the  asanmptionB 
already  laid  down  under  the  head  Frovisiunal  Theory,  and 
in.  addition  the  precise  elementary  law  of  electrical  action 
eetabliahed  by  Coulomb.  We  shall  also  suppose  that  we 
have  only  perfect  conductors  and  perfect  non-conductors 
to  deal  vith,  the  medium  being  in  all  cases  the  same, 
viz.,  air.  When  we  have  to  deal  with  electrified  non-con* 
daetOT*  we  ahall  suppose  the  eloctrification  to  be  rigid,  i.€. 
incapable  of  disturbwice  by  any  electric  force  we  havt  to 
considw. 

In  our  mathamstliMl  outline  we  hsTe  in  view  the  reqoirements  of 
the  phjeical  more  than  the  mathematical  etndent,  and  shall  pass 
orer  many  points  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  latter,  for 
full  treatment  of  which  we  must  refer  liun  to  orislnsl  souross,  audi 
as  the  elasdcal  papera  of  Qmn.  the  papsn  of  Sir  WilUsm  Ttumson, 
and  the  works  ol  Ganss.  Of  peculiar  interest  mathematically 
ia  the  elegant  and  powerful  memoir  of  the  last — AUgetnnTU  Lshr' 
in  Beiithung  an/  dit  im  vtrkehrUn  VerhSUnitM  dts  Qvadrati 
der  Entftmung  tairktnddn  AtuUhungi'  und  AMotiungArd/U,  in 
which  will  be  found  detailed  discussions  of  ib»  continuity  of  the 
istegrsls  used  in  the  potential  theoir,  tte.  The  works  m  Oreen 
and  TbomsoB  are  too  well  known  in  this  country  to  require  farther 
remark. 

When,  in  what  follows,  we  speak  of  tbe  eUctrie  JUld,  we 
mnn  simply  a  portion  of  space  which  we  are  considering 
with  reference  to  its  electriral  properties ;  it  will  be  found 
conducive  to  clearness  to  regard  that  space  aa  bounded.  In 
general  the  natural  boundary  would  be  the  walls  of  the 
experimenting  room ;  but,  for  mathematical  purposes,  we 
shall,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  suppose  our  field  to  b« 
bounded  by  a  sphere  of  radius  ao  great  that  the  action  at 
a  point  on  its  circumference  due  to  an  electrified  body  in 
the  field  is  infinitely  smaU. 

The  retultant  force  at  a  point  in  the  electric  field  ia  the 
force  which  would  be  exerted  ona  unit  of  -{-  electricity  placed 
there  without  disturbing  the  electrical  distribution  else- 
wheroi  It  ia  plain  that  the  resultant  force  has  a  definite 
magnitude  and  direction  at  every  point  in  the  field,  and 
consequently  is  in  modern  mathematical  language  a  vector. 
A  curve  drawn  in  the  field  such  that  its  tangent  at  every 
point  is  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  at  that  point 
is  called  a  line  foi'ce.  We  can  draw  such  a  line  through 
every  point  of  space,  and  if  we  suspend  at  any  point  a 


email  ewidueting  needlat  it  is  obvious,  from  what  we  have 
already  laid  down  about  induction,  that  it  will  take  up  a 
position  very  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  force ;  ao  that 
if  we  start  from  any  point  and  carry  the  centra  ttf  the 
needle  always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  pointa 
we  should  truce  out  a  line  of  force. 

The  potetaicd  at  any  point  is  the  work  done  by  a  unit 
of  electricity  in  passing  from  that  point  to  the  infinitely 
distant  boundary  of  the  electric  field,  the  electric  distri- 
bution being  anpposed  undisturbed.  It  is  usual  to  call 
the  infinitely  distant  boundary  a  place  of  zero  potenUaL 
Zero  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  "  point  or  posi- 
tion from  which  we  reckon."^ 

Consider  two  points  F,  Q,  infinitely  near  each  other 
in  the  field,  and  draw  a  curve  from  F  passing  through 
Q  to  «o.  Then,  if  F  be  the  component  paralld  to 
FQ  of  tiie  resultant  force  at  F,  we  have  by  our  ufinition 


or  la  dlffenntisl  aotstlon 


hsnos 


F.FQ.V,-V,; 


 a). 

and  T=/7rA-y7{X*i+r<^+Ws).  .  .  (D, 

whett  T  denotes  the  potential  at  F,  and  X,T,Z  ths  eomponeote 
parallel  to  the  co-ordinats  axes  of  the  rtcsltant  eleetric  forea  Wa 
daarly  have  as  particular  cases  of  (1) 

^--a    Y=-ar    2--«5  •  •  <»>■ 

We  may  remark  that,  in  aU  cases  which  we  shall  consider  at  [»«• 
sent,  tiie  work  done  in  paaaing  teoia  any  point  to  any  other  point  is 
the  same  whatever  the  intermediate  path  of  our  exploring  unit 
Hence  V  as  aboTs  defined  is  a  aingla  valued  IudcHoq,  and  u'  for- 
mnin  (8)  gives  the  eomponents  of  reaultant  force  when  V  ia  known. 

The  work  done  by  a  unit  of  +  electricity  in  passjag  by 
any  path  from  F  to  Q  ia  called  tbe  ^^romalive  for^  from 
F  to  Q;  it  is  obviously  equal  to  the  difierence  of  the  poten- 
tials at  the  two  points.  Thus 

^»-*'a=yl?(^  +  ^''»+2*)  ■  .  •  co- 
il the  eleGtromotive  force  from  F  to  Q. 

Bnppoaa  we  concentrate  m  units  of  electricity  at  any  point  P,  sad 
reqnu*  the  potential  due  to  tbts  at  a  point  Q,  distant  O  frets  P. 
Allying  (3).  and,  since  any  path  to  w  may  be  chosen,  taking  the 
latagnl  along  the  production  of  PQ  to  «e ,  we  gat 


Kit- 


It  we  have  any  number  of  discrete  points  with  ehsigas  m|,  mp 

ffij,..  ..  at  distances  Dj,Dy   ffom  Q,  since  the  wotk  dona  by 

tbe  exploring  unit  under  the  action  of  tlia  whole  is  got  fay  adding 

r he  work  dont  ondar  ths  aetioa  of  each  part  aqpsrstsly,  we 
ly  have 

v=5+5;+*«.o5  ....(•). 

From  this  *s  may  paas  to  theeaaa  ot  a  eontianoDS  volame  dlatrfln* 
tion.  If  ^  be  tlie  volume  density  st  tbe  pidnt  titC,  sad  T  the 
potentisl  st      we  have 


 (7). 

whsre  D  denotes  +  J({-»)'+(«-y)»+(f-»)«,  andthsint^  la 
to  be  extended  over  every  part  of  the  field  whet*  thaaa  is  sny 
charge,— or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  over  the  wbala  field,  on  the 
onderttaoding  that  f-O  where  there  is  bo  charge. 

If,  as  will  generally  U  Uit  cass^  ths  alsctrlcity  ia  distributed  on  a 
sorhce  in  ancn  a  wi^  that  on  an  element  dS  of  aarhoe  then  ia  a 
qnantt^  vtfS  of  slsetrieitr,  where  «  ta  a  finite  snifcoa  denai^,  then 


(ft 


where  D  has  the  same  meaning  as  betna,  and  the  intwrial  is  ex* 
tended  all  over  the  elaetrified  anifaoe  or  aatfacea. 

potanUal  b  relative  Jnit  as  mnA  as  maamrement  of  d^aaoa  la,  and 
to  csnUoB  Mm  sgdut  the  falladuns  Idea  of  abselnta  stre  of  potaatisL 
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Vt»  may  nuJu  uvn  th*  impAttut  timtrktliit,  m  lonf  ^  or  r 
bnotiBflaita,  tlw  inUgnb  in  (7) ud  (t) m  Salta «b1  eontinaou 
Thii  daputda  on  th*  tact,  vUcli  w4  nanot  •!«»  to  pKm,  tiut  th* 
part  of  uta  potantial  at  P,  ooatrilMitad  by  an  imntauj  nasllBartiMl 

•laetridty  aonoanding  P,  b  inilnitAly  anuJL 

In  pnctic*^  tlurefora,  th«  elwtrio  poUotul  u  aiwayi 
coqUdooiu;  for  although  may  in  tlwory  ip«ak  of 
discrete  poinU  end  dectrified  lines  where  floite  eloctri- 
ficatioa  u  coDdanied  into  infinitely  uuU  speoe,  yet  no 
■Qch  cues  eTsr  occur  in  naturt.  It  may  abo  be  ahowa 
for  any  electrical  lyitem  of  finite  extant^  tha^  ai  the 
distance  of  P  from  O,  tny  fixed  point  at  a  finite  di»- 
tance  from  the  system  is  increased  indefinitely,  the 
potentiitl  at  P  approachea  more  and  more  nearly  the 

Talue    ^ ,  whtre  U  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  all  the 

atectricity  in  the  system,  and  D  the  distance  of  P  from  O. 
Hence  at  any  point  infinitely  distant  from  O,  V  ~  0. 

We  next  proceed  to  prove  the  foUoving  propoution, 
which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  sabseqtunt  theory  ^— 

Tkd  sar/ae^  iairgral  ef  eftetru  induetiom  taJt«n  atl  <mr 
(ki  nr/oM  ineloung  anjf  tptut  it  tjuat  tfi  4w  timm  lA§  af^ 
braieat  Mum  of  alt  th«  tl*etrieit$  in  ikai  Mjiaee. 

Cy  the  electric  induction  •craas  any  elenwnt  of  the  snt^ 
face  (taken  so  small  that  the  resultant  foiee  at  eTery  point 

it  may  be  regarded  as  onifoim)  is  meant  th«  prodoot  of 
the  area  of  the  dement  into  the  component  of  tha  reenlfe- 
ast  force  in  ^e  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  elnnsnt 
which  ia  drawn  ontwarda  with  veipaet  to  the  indoiad 
■pace.  Thai  JS  being  an  element  of  Mrfue^  t  the  nn^ 
between  the  poutiTe  direction  of  the  remltant  force  Bud 
the  outward  normal  w,  and  E  the  sum  of  all  the  eleatrioity 
in  the  indueed  eptoe,  the  proposition  in  ^mbola  ii— 

jT-RcosxfS-dwE  ....<»). 

Wa  ahall  prove  it  tn  the  manner  moat  BstanUy  snigpetad  by  the 
Iheorr  of  aleetricat  eltuients  acting 
at  a  lUatance,  hj  &rat  shoring  that  it 
is  [ma  for  a  eutgla  element  e  either 
oetstde  or  inaide  the  SBrfaot.  Let  no 
tnppoaa  *  to  be  at  a  point  P,  Sfr  11, 
within  S,  which  for  greater  generality 
wt  may  aoppoaa  to  be  a  reentrant 
inrface.  Draw  a  email  cone  of  vertical 
aolid  angle  dm  at  P,  and  let  it  cut  the 
rarfacs  in  the  elements  QR,  (/R', 
Q'R' ;  let  the  outward  normals  to 
these  be  QM.  (I'M',  Q'M'.  The  de- 
ments of  the  iiirfaeo  integral  contri- 
batodl^QR,  Q'R',  Q'R'  aw  obvioualy 

PR*    .  ke.;  butQR  =  — ,  . 
QBr--i=^.tndQ'R'=''-^«" 


Fig.  11. 
;  hence  the  Uiiee  elmsati 


coa  COB  * 

of  the  Intagnl  beeoms  +€dm,-td^  +ab ;  sad  the  smt  Unlm. 
AddiDg  BOW  the  eoatribntloas  fhna  sll  the  Httle  eoass  wUoh  fill  np 
tbo  aoUd  angle  of  iw  abont  P,  we  get 

.JpttXM*d8  =  ^dm—iw4. 
Had  tbo  point  P  been  outaid^  tho  nombart  of  emeraeness  sad 
entraoeea  woeld  have  been  t^Bs!^  the  eoatrlbntlsa  of  ssen  otns  mo, 
and  on  the  whole 

jtTB  mtdS^O. 

ComUning  these  mnlta,  we  eeo  ^t  the  propoaition  b  tme  for  a 
nngle  clement  Hence,  by  aiim»atio&  (or  all  the  clamants,  we  can  at 
once  extend  it  to  anr  electrical  syttam ;  for  all  the  elements  external 
taSgive  aero,  and  all  tha  intomal  elements  give  4*2«~4rE. 

I^t  ns  appir  the  above  propoaition  to  the  epoos  enoloeed  hi  the 
Isfinitely  amall  parallelepipod  whose  centre  b  at  cys,  ana  the 
eo-ortlinateaorwKoaeanglea  are  x^^dx,  fi:\df,M±yU.  Thacon' 
Uibatioua  to  the  surraos  integral  from  tba  two  faces  psrpondioolar  to 

^  .^^-{^  <r  f -g).^   (g  - 1^  gy^ 

Adding  theoa  and  the  foor  parts  from  the  remaining  sides,  and  •^oat* 
fm  tod«ydW|rfa,  which  b  the  4vE  in  thU  eaae,  we  hsTS 


K  M  tt  Is  osaany  abbrsriated. 


EqnstiuQ  nO),  originally  found  by  IadUos  for  the  oueo»0,  sad 
•kteMsd  by  rObsOB,  ASS  baan  osUed  the  oharsetarlatio  oqnatioa  of  tiw 
potaatiaL  It  may  be  applied  at  any  point  whan  f  b  nnlta  ud  tha 
eleetrie  foreo  eonttnnoaa.    It  m^ht  be  ihowa  by  examining  the  lnt»- 

jtlilimasssiillm,T,T,T;.siiil  ^  .  lUb,  tbatthialeotric  foneboon- 

tiaasaa  wbSivnr  than  b  laite  toIobm  danel^.  KqvnttMi  (10)  may 
bo  looked  oD  sitltar  as  an  eqoatioB  to  detomuw  tho  petsntlat  whoa 
f  b  giren,  or  aa  an  equation  to  datarmins  p  wbenT  w  glTsn.  Ve 
dull  nsve  oeoaaion  to  nss  It  la  both  ways. 

The  charaoteristio  equation  caon4t  be  applied  in  Uie  fwm 
(10)  when  the  resoltant  tcuroe  ia  discontinaons.  TUs  will 
be  foQDd  to  be  the  case  at  a  surface  on  which  electricity  is 
distributed  with  finite  sarf|ce  density.  Let  us  eonaider  the 
▼aluas  of  the  resultant  foroe  at  two  points,  P  and  Q,  infinitely 
near  each  other,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  such  a  surface. 
RoscdTe  the  resoltant  force  tangentially  and  normally  to  the 
aarfaosi  If  we  oonsidor  the  part  of  the  force  which  arisea 
from  an  infinitely  small  eircukr  disc,  whose  ndiua,  though 
infinitely  small,  is  yet  infinitely  great  compared  with  the 
distance  between  F  and  Q,  we  see  that  infinitely  little  is 
c<Mitributad  to  the  tangential  component  at  P  or  Q  by  this 
disc,  while  it  can  be  rudily  shown  that  the  part  of  the  nor* 
mal  component  ariaing  Uierefrom  is  2wa-,  directed  from  the 
diio  la  4aeh  ease,  when  w  ia  the  surface  density.  Hence, 
since  the  part  of  tht  resultant  force  arising  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  electrified  system  obriously  is  not  disoontinnoua  be* 
tween  P  and  Q,  the  tangential  component  ia  oontinnoos  w^iea 
we  pass  through  an  electrified  surface,  but  tha  noimal  ocim> 
ponent  is  suddenly  altered  by  iwa: 

For  a  thorough  iuTestigatiou  of  thsse  points  the  resdar  b  nfsned 
to  Qaoss  or  Oreen.  We  can  airive  very  readily  st  the  smonat  of  the 
discontinuity  of  the  normal  force  by  appljrlng  (9)  to  tho  cylinder 
fbrmed  by  carrying  an  infliptely  short  generating  line  ronnd  the 
element  Js,  so  that  one  end  of  the  cylinder  b  on  one  side  of  dS  and 
die  other  on  the  other,  the  lateral  dlmansioQi  being  inflnitsly  smsll, 
bat  still  infinitalT  greater  than  the  kogitodinsl.  The  onto'  part  of 
the  Inttgnl  vhitui  u  of  tlie  order  of  w  b  ths  psrt  aiislngfrOB  the 
two  enda  ;  hence  if  K,N'  be  tho  raloe  of  the  numil  Ooaponsnti  flB 
the  two  sides  of  S,  we  clearly  get 

It  Ti,  7,  denote  the  potentials  on  the  two  rides  offl,  end  pu'v^Os 
nonnabfto  <(3,  drawn  towards  these  Mm  rsspsGtiTely,  Hbm  *e  bhj 
obrioosly  wiito  our  equation 

,•  OD- 

Written  la  this  fbrm  the  •qnstlon  h^  been  esUed  surfsee  ehai> 
aotoriatie  equation  of  the  potantfsL  It  msy  be  looked  Qpra  as  a 
sQifaoo  oonaition,  which  must  be  flilfilled  by  the  Ttluea  of  T  on  the 
two  iddee  of  an  dectrified  aaifaca  on  which  the  eorfaoe  density  #  b 
givsB,  and  where,  in  coaseqneace,  then  b  disooutinnity  in  the  flnt 
diflteentlsl  eoefBoients  fl<  T ;  or  it  mnr  bs  looked  oa  ss  an  sqnstlon 
to  dstotmlns  w  when  V,  snd  Tj  sre  giToa. 

We  have  seen  that  we  can  draw  through  every  point  of 
the  electric  field  a  line  of  foreei  A  surface  constructed  so 
that  the  potential  at  every  point  of  it  has  the  aama  value  ti 
called  an  tquipotmtial  or  Uvd  nirfact.  We  can  obviously 
dmw  such  a  surface  passing  through  every  point  of  the  fiel(L 
It  ia  dear,  too,  that  the  line  of  force  at  every  point  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  level  surface  pasung  through  that  point 
Fw  since  no  work  ia.  done  on  a  nnit  of  +  eleotricity  in 
passing  fnmi  one  point  of  a  lerol  inrface  to  a  neighbouring 
point,  there  can  be  no  cMBponent  of  ths  remltant  fona  taa- 
genttal  to  the  surface;  in  other  wtlrd^^  the  direction  of  the 
reanltant  force  is  perpendicular  to  the  snrfaoo,  ^Diis  ia  ex- 
pressed otherwise  by  saying  that  the  Knee  of  force  are 
orthogonal  tr^ectories  to  the  level  aurfaeaL 

If  we  take  a  small  pnrtion  d  a  level  lu&oe,  and  draw 
through  erery  point  <rf  the  bonndary  a  line  of  forea,  we  ahaU 
thna  generate  a  tabular  mrfaee  which  will  cat  (vthogmally 
eveiylevel  snrfaeo  iriiieh  it  meets.  Sttehanifaea  la|Uled 
a  f  «&e  cf  force. 

d&^M\*k^^^'^^^^i^aS^^^^  the 
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tube  between  the  sarfsces  our  ftrndamentBl  •qoatioo  (9). 
We  thai  get>  aince  there  is  do  normal  oompraieat  perpec- 
dicalar  to  the  generating  lines  of  the  tabe^ 

IWS-E'rfS'-O  (13), 

rauvided  the  tabe  doet  not  eat  throagh  deotrified  matter 
Detveen  th«  two  snrf acei.  Here  B  and  B'  denote  the  reeal- 
tent  force  at  dS  and  <rS,  which  are  sapposed  so  uuU  (hat  the 
force  may  be  oonsidered  anifonn  all  over  each  of  them.  It 
appears  then  that  tht  product  <f  th«  rnuUant  font  mto  tht 
area  <f  (ha  normal  tcetion  a  tube  <^/or^  is  cotutanifor 
tht  Mffw  tube  to  long  at  it  doet  not  cut  through  eleelriJUd 
matter;  or  what  amounU  to  the  tame,  tht  retultant  force  at 
ttay  point  of  a  tube  of  force  variet  invertel^  at  tht  normal 
teetioa  (f  the  fui«  at  that  point. 

It  we  divide  up  any  level  surface  into  a  series  of  small 
elements,  such  that  the  product  "RdS  is  conitant  for  each 
element  and  equal  to  nnity,  and  draw  tubes  of  force  through 
each  small  element,  then  the  electric  induction  through 
any  finite  area  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tubes 
of  force  which  pass  through  that  area;  for  if  n  be  that 
Dombsr,  we  hare,  summing  over  the  whole  i*  the  area — 

SlWS-n  (13), 

the  left  hand  side  of  which  is  the  electric  induction  through 
the  finite  area.  .It  is  clear,  from  the  constancy  of  the  pro- 
duct R(f3  for  each  tube  of  force,  that  if  this  is  true  for  one 
level  surface  it  will  be  true  for  every  other  cut  by  the  tubes 
ot  force.  It  is  evideut  that  the  proposition  is  true  for  any 
surface,  whether  a  level  surface  or  not,  as  may  be  seen  by 
projecting  the  area  considered  by  lines  of  force  on  a  levd 
surface,  and  applying  to  the  cylinder  thus  formed  the  surface 
integral  of  electric  induction,  it  being  remarked  as  obvious 
that  the  same  number  of  tubes  of  force  paes  through  the 
area  as  through  the  projection.  This  enables  us  to  state 
the  proposition  involved  in  equation  (9)  in  the  following 
manner : — 

The  ixceu  tht  nutnbtr  of  tubes  of  forces  vhichlsaee  a 
dottd  turfaet  over  tht  num&fl*  vhiek  enter  it  equal  to  4w  timee 
tht  tdgebraieat  turn  ^all  tht  eleetrieitj/  uithin  the  lurface. 

{Jir.B. — The  positiTe  direction  of  a  line  of  force  is  that 
direction  in  whiui  a  unit  +  eleetiiei^  woold  tend  to  move 
along  it)  This  proposition  enables  us  to  measure  the  charge 
of  a  body  by  means  of  the  Unea^  of  force.  We  have  only  to 
draw  a  surface  inclosing  the  body,  and  very  near  to  it,  end 
count  the  lines  of  force  entering  and  leaving  the  surface. 
If  the  number  of  the  latter,  diminished  by  the  number  of 
the  former,  be  divUed  by  4r,  the  result  is  ^e  charge  on  the 
body. 

If  we  apply  (13)  to  a  portion  of  an  eqoipotential  surface 
ho  small  that  R  may  be  considered  uniform  over  the  whole 
of     we  may  write 



or  in  words  : — Tht  rttultant  forot  at  tutjf  point  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  tines  of  force  per  unit  ^  area  of  levd  surface 
at  that  point,  meaning  thereby  the  numbn-  of  lines  of 
Force  which  would  pasa  through  a  nnit  of  area  of  level  sur- 
^ce  if  the  force  were  uniform  throughout,  and  equal  to  its 
valae  at  the  point  considered. 

We  are  now  able  to  express  by  means  of  the  lines  of 
force  the  resultant  force  at  any  point  of  the  field,  and  the 
charge  in  any  element  of  space.  The  electrical  language 
thus  constructed  was  invented  by  Faraday,  who  continually 
UBcd  it  in  his  electrical  researches.  In  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Thomson,  and  particularly  of  Professor  Clerk  Max- 
well, this  language  has  become  capable  of  representing,  not 


'  Here  «0  drop  tit*  dlttinctioii  betwMQ  line  eod  tabe  of  force.  We 
)baU  hereafter  aufpoee  the  linM  <tf  font  to  t»  Mlnjt  drawn  eo  u  to 
rorm  unit  tabee,  »nd  ehall  ipesk  of  thwa  taba  ■slinas  of  totes,  Ihtnbf 
fotloving  the  aaual  caitoiii. 


only  qualitatively  but  also  quantitatively,  with  mathematical 
accuracy,  the  state  of  the  electric  field.  It  has  the  additional 
advantages  of  being  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  practical 
electrician,  and  of  tending  itself  very  readily  to  graphical 
representation. 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  pastung  to  electrical  appUea* 
tions,  to  state  here  another  general  property  of  the  potential 
which  follows  from  our  fundamental  proposition. 

The  potential  cannot  have  a  maximum  or  minisnum  valus 
at  a  point  where  there  it  no  electricity. 

For  if  a  maximum  valne  were  powbla,  we  could  draw  ronnd  the 
point  a  eurface  at  every  point  of  which  the  potential  was  decreaiioff 
outivardi ;  oosaequanU;  at  ererf  point  of  thia  aorface  the  normiu 
componeDt  of  the  teaultant  force  in  the  outward  direction  would  be 
positive,  aad  *  noaitivs  number  of  lines  of  foroo  would  leave  the 
aorface.  But  tnia  ia  im))oasihle,  if  nee,  by  our  hypothesis,  thm  is  uo 
eleotrioity  within.    Siniilarly  there  oonld  b«  no  miidmnm  value 

From  this  it  follows  at  once  that  if  the  potential  JutM  tlio 
tame  value  at  every  point  of  Oia  boundary  of  a  space  iu  which 
there  is  no  electrified  body,  then  the  potenital  is  eonsl/itit 
throuffhovt  that  space,  and  equal  to  the  value  at  the  boundary. 
For  if  the  potential  at  any  point  within  had  any  value 
greater  or  leas  than  the  ralue  at  the  boandary,  thia  would 
be  a  case  of  maximum  or  mimraum  potential  at  a  point  in 
free  spac^  which  we  have  aaen  to  be  impossiblcb 

In  wder  that  there  may  be  electrical  equilibrium  in  a 
perfect  ecmductor,  It  is  nacesaai^  that  the  resultant  electric 
force  should  be  zero  at  every  point  of  its  substance.  For  if 
it  were  not  so  at  any  point  the  positive  electricity  thero 
would  move  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  and  the 
negative  electricity  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  supposLtioD  of  equilibrium.  This  condition 
must  be  saUsfied  at  any  point  of  the  conductor,'however  near 
the  surface.  At  the  surface  there  must  be  no  tangential 
component  of  resultant  force,  otherwise  electricity  would 
move  along  the  surface.  In  other  words,  the  resultant  force 
at  the  sarface  must  be  normal ;  its  magnitude  is  not  other- 
wise restricted  f  for  by  our  hypothesis  electricity  cannot 
penetrate  into  the  non-conducting  medium. 

These  conditions  are  clearly  sufficient.  We  may  sum 
them  up  in  the  following  single  statement : — 

Jf  the  electricity  in  any  conductor  it  in  equilibrium,  the 
potential  must  have  the  tame  value  at  every  point  in  its 
eubstauct. 

For  if  the  potential  be  constant,  its  differential  coefBcionts 
are  sero,  so  that  inside  the  conductor  the  resultant  force 
vaniahes.  Also  the  surface  of  the  condnctur  is  b  level  aur- 
foce,  and  therefore  the  resultant  force  is  ovaiywhere  normal 
to  it  His  constant  value  of  the  potential  we  shall  hence- 
forth speak  of  as  the  potential  ef  tht  conduetor. 

Since  the  potential  is  constant  at  every  point  in  the 
substance  of  a  charged  conductor,  we  have  at  every  point 
and  hence  by  the  equation  of  Poisson  p  — 0;  that 
is,  there  is  no  electricity  in  the  substance  of  the  conductor. 
We  thus  get,  as  a  theoretical  conclusion  from  our  hypotheaia, 
the  result  already  suggested  by  experiment,  that  elsctricitjr 
resides  wholly  on  the  surface  of  conductors. 

If  we  apply  the  surface  characteristic  equattoB  to  aqy 
pinnt  of  the  surface  of  a  conductor,  we  get 


(15). 


which  gives  the  surface  density  in  terms  of  the  resultant 
force  and  reciprocally. 

We  may  pat  this  into  the  language  of  the  lines  of  force 
by  saying  that  ths  eharye  on  any  portion  of  tks  turfaet  <f  a 
conductor  is  equal  to  tht  numbtr  ttf  lints  forct  itwuing  from 
A  divided  by  4t, 

Since  the  surface  of  a  cmductor  in  eleetne  equilibrium 

•  Of  eimm  la  pnoUce  than  Is  an  iipparitiluWat  wMJdhrupttvc 
disdiugs  occur*.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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B  ilwayi  a  lerel  aurface,  it  foUovs,  from  wlut  ttb  liaT9 
limdj  proTcd  aboat  a  spaca  bounded  hj  <  aarfaee  of  con- 
itant  potential,  that,  witif  a  koliotr  conductor  tlu  poitntiai 
it  eondant,  prwidtd  thtrt      no  tUeiriJied  hodin  tritkin. 
Tliu  u  tnie,  no  matter  hoir  we  electrify  tLe  conductor  or 
vlut  electrified  bodiea  there  maj  be  ok(m*</«.    Hence,  if 
n  inclose  any  coDdnetor  A  oompletely  within  another  B, 
tlien  electrify  B  and  pot  A.  in  metsUio  oommonication  with 
A  Till  not  become  charged  either  +  or  -  ;  for,  A  being 
it  the  same  potential  aa  B,  electricity  will  not  tend  to  flow 
from  the  ooa  to  the  otfaw.    Thia  ia  in  reality  Biofe^  ex- 
periment with  the  hamiaphorea,  to  which  we  hare  already 
■Dnded ;  only  the  point  of  view  ia  alightly  changed.  The 
Doet  atriking  experiment  ever  made  in  illiutration  of  the 
preaeot  principle  ia  that  deaoribed  t7  Faraday  in  hie 
Eiperinutital  Iteaear^e$.    Ha  ecMUtmeted  a  hollow  onbe 
(13  feat  in  Ha  «dge)  of  eondncting  matter,  and  iosnlated 
it  in  die  leetnra-nKMn  of  the  Royal  IiutitatuitL    We  qiwta 
in  hii  own  worda  the  part  of  liii  diMription  wUd  baara 
oo  the  preaent  question  t-~ 

"1171  I  Mt  a  AtUcate  koU-W  ilectnoeter  wUUn  Ou  coba,  snd 
An  chafifpM  the  whole  by  u  oatdde  commnnkatioii,  rwj  strongly 
tot  KHDfl  tioM*  together ;  bat  neither  dmiag  the  charge  or  after  Uie 
diichiip  did  the  electrometer  or  eir  within  show  the  least  sign  of 
tlectricitj.  .....  J  mat  into  the  cnbe  and  lired  in  It,  and  asing 

■11  ether  tests  of  electrical  ttstea,  I  oonld  not  flndAe  least  Infta- 
tBM  apra  them,  thonrit  all  the  time  ttie  oatildo  of  the  oAe  was 
pmrinlly  chaiged,  and  Ume  sparlu  and  Imahss  were  darting  <ai 
mm  rvaiy  poiiit  of  its  oater  saTUc^** 

The  piopoaition  that  the  potential  ia  eonatant  inside  a 
hollow  conductor  containing  no  electrified  bodiea  may  be 
Rgaided  aa  one  of  the  moat  firmly  established  in  the 
▼hole  of  experimental  ectence.  The  ezparimenta  on  whitA 
it  rests  are  of  extreme  delicacy.  It  ia  of  the  greaieat 
theoretical  importance;  for  we  can  deduce  from  it  the 
kw  of  the  inverse  eqnare.  Taking  the  partiealar  cue  oi 
( ipherical  ahell,  nninfinenoed  1^  other  bodifli^  on  whieh 
of  course  the  electrical  diatribation  most  from  symmetry 
bs  nniform,  it  can  be  demonstrated  mathematically  that, 
if  we  aastime  the  action  betwtao  two  elementa  of  electricity 
to  be  a  function  of  the  diitaace  between  them,  then  that 
fooction  most  be  the  inverse  square,  in  order  that  the 
potantiBl  may  be  constant  throughout  the  interior.  A 
demonstration  of  this  propoaition  was  given  by  Oaven- 
diih,  who  saw  its  importance;  a  more  daborate  proof 
ra  afterwaida  given  by  X^plaoe ;  for  a  very  elegant  and 
amide  demonstration  we  refer  Uie  mathematical  reader 
to  Dark  Maxwell's  SHxtridty^  vol  i.  {  74.  Hue  must  be 
regarded  as  1^^  far  tlie  moat  aataafaetoiy  evidence  for  the 
law  of  the  inverse  aqnare ;  for  the  deucacy  of  the  testa 
involred  infinitely  anrpaases  that  of  the  measurements 
made  with  the  tonion  balance;  and  now  that  we  have 
instmmentB  of  greatly  inereased  aanaitiveneBa,  like  Tliom- 
Km's  qnadrant  electrometer,  the  nqjMrimental  evidence 
might  be  still  further  atrengthened. 

In  the  problem  to  determine  the  distribotbn  of  eleo- 
bidty  in  a  given  ByBt«m  of  eonducton,  the  data  are  in 
Doat  caaes  either  the  charge  or  the  potential  for  each  con- 
doctor.  If  the  conductor  is  insulated  it  can  neither  give 
not  lose  electricity,  its  charge  ia  therefore  given.  If,  on 
'Jie  other  hand,  it  be  connected  with  some  inexhanstibla 
sonroa  of  electridty  at  a  constant  potential,  its  potential 
it  given.  Such  a  aoorca  the  earth  ia  assumed  to  be ;  and 
ve  shall  henceforth  take  the  potential  of  tiie  earth  aa 
nro,  and  reckon  the  potential  of  all  other  bodies  with 
nfaranoe  to  it    If  all  oar  electrical  experiments  were  eon' 

*  Tlie  ezpcrliaent  was  flrat  made  by  CarsndUh.  There  Is  an  aooount 
it  hi  Us  Utherto  nnpubUshed  pepen. 

'  Faradar  waa  looktag  te  wlut  he  called  tits  abstdote  diarp  sf 
■attw;  taHldaBlally  ths  st^vlMil  Uhutntos  Oa  potnt  we  are  db- 


ducted  in  a  space  Incloaed  by  a  perfectly  eondncting  eove* 
lope^  the  potential  of  thia  envelope  would  be  the  natural 
zero  of  onr  reckoning. 

It  will  be  useful  to  aoalyso  more  cloaely  the  distribotion 
on  a  system  of  conductors.  In  order  to  see  how  far  the 
above  data  really  determine  the  solution  of  the  electrical 
probleoL  For  thia  purpose  the  following  propoaition  is 
useful    If  e„  be  the  charges  at  the  pointa 

1,  3, ....  a  of  any  ayatem,  and  7  the  potential  at  P, 
and  if  T  be  the  potential  at  F  due  to  «,', ....  at 
1,  3  n,  then  the  potential  at  P  due  to  'i  +  'i'i 

+   at  1,  2,  is  V  +  T.  Thia  prindple  fol- 
lows at  once  from  the  definition  of  the  potential  aa  a  sum 
formed  by  the  mere  additioa  of  parts  doe  to  all  the  single 
element*  of  the  syateia 

Applied  to  a  ^tem  of  conductors  in  equilibriuffi,  it 
may  evidently  be  stated  thoa:  If  ....  ^  and 

T^,  . . . .  Y,  be  the  respective  duurgea  and  potandala 
for  the  conductors  1,  3,  3  ....  a  in  a  atate  td  equililtriun, 
El',  E,', . .  . .  E.'  and  Vj',  V,', ....  V,'  eorreaponding 
clurgea  and  potential*  for  another  state  of  eqnilibrium, 

then  E,  +  El'  ^ + V,  +  V,' . . . .  Y.  +  T.'  will  bo 

corresponding  dkoigaa  and  potential*  for  a  third  atate  of 
equilibrium. 

Soppoea  that  In  tiie  *j«lBm  cf  ooadneiors  1,  S,  S,  « the  eon- 

doctor  1  ia  kept  at  potaatlal  1  and  all  tike  ometa  at  potential  lero, 
then  it  ean  be  ahown  that  than  is  one  and  only  one  aietribatioB  <^ 
eWtricitf  fnUllinc  these  eonditio&a  Mathematically  itatad,  Oa 
woUem  IB  to  determine  a  function  T,  which  shall  satwy  the  eqna* 
nan  v*?  =  0  throoghoat  the  space  nnooenpUd  by  ooodaot^n  and 

have  the  valass  1,  ^(1^  0  was  rsspeetivalyusaoh  point  eltlia 

BUfiMMsefl,^  anqaetiv^y. 

Oooddar  the  Integral 


where  the  integrattan  fs  extended  all  over  the  apace  onoecapted  by 
oooiaotoe^    If  wa  eonslder  all  the  valaea  which  this  integral  may 

havs^  eoBsMsat  with  the  bouidary  oonditioas  T-0  

Jm.  at  Che  sarCuMs  of  1,  S,  kc,  It  la  obrioas  uat  then  most 

be  a  wihitfB™  valos  ;  for  the  integral  Is  esseatisUy  positing  and 
eaanot  beoona  Issa  OsB  asnk 


or) 


by  partial  hitegration.  The  sm&oe  terms  vaiddi.  slDee  lT-0  at 
ereiT  aoriaoe.  Henoe  v'V -0  is  the  oonditian  a  uiaximom  or 
value  ot  I,  and  since  we  know  that  a  Tninlmnm  Tsloe 
exista,  there  most  be  a  eolation  of  this  oqnetion.  It  can,  moreover, 
be  ahown.  by  a  method  which  we  ahall  apply  below  to  the  mote 
genml  problem,  that  there  is  only  one  eoiution  of  7*7=0  eoa- 
aietent  with  the  given  conditions,  and  this  will  of  oonrse  be 
that  which  makes  I  a  H"'"'™-  If  our  mathematical  methods 
were  powerfbl  enough  to  determine  T,  we  mi^t  woceed  to 
And  thesorhoe  daasi^for  each  oondnotor  by  means  <rf  the  finmula 

r-       ^  ;  thsa  the  chaif[M on  Oic  oendaetofB  ooald  be  bon^ 

by  means  of  the  bt^  -  ^^J^/^^^-   1"  »«T  fc»  «~ 

Indeed  ooold  we  aetoally  find  tiieasenargea;  we  have,  however,  dt. 
moQstiatsd  their  and  shown  that  ear  proUaa  is  definite. 

Let  duos  dargea  on  1, 3, . . .  A  b«  called  9i  1, 9,  , . . .  9i  M. 
Correaponding  to  the  daU  1, 0| 0  for  the  potentials 
of  1, 3,., .  a,  waahooldgetaiarifliof  charge*  fn,  q^p  -  •  •  • 
7,  M  ■»  M ;  9i  p  9s  ^  9, 1 . . .  an  called  Uie  ooefBcient*  of 
aelf-iodaetioB  or  capam^  for  the  eondacton  1,  3,  3, ... ; 
9, «  9i  p  Ao.,  are  called  the  ooefieient*  of  indnctim  of  1  on 
S,  1  «i  8,  dec.  It  i*  obvion*  that  these  ooefficiettt*  depend 
Bolely  on  the  focm  and  relative  pnaitioii  o{^  the  oondneton. 

It  foUoin,  from  the  V^^i^^M^^^^i^?^(^9^rf^ 
1,  a. ..  .11  ha  at  the  poteS^^fjj^VXB^ 

nhanrfM  nn  thrnn  will  be  n.  .T..  a.  .V<  .  •  >  ■    0< .«  WO 
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may  eonstniet  Uien  a  Beries  ef  ctatei  of  oqailibriam  repre- 
sented thiu : — 


^  I 

ft.Vi  I 


Potontbl,..!      6  It, 

I  ftiV,  rft.v,  i  fa.v,  I  I  «..vi 

aul  M  eta.  bnperpoung  idl  tWe,  we  get  a  ^tia  in 
eqaUibriam,  in  whicb  the  potentlak  an  Y j,  Tp  . . .  and 
tlw  olutf|^ 

It  appears  tberefore  that  the  2n  quantities  kc,  Y^,  tec, 
are  connected  by  n  linear  aquations ;  so  uat  when  n  of 
them  are  giren,  the  rest  can  be  detarmined  in  terms  of 
these  in  a  definite  maaner. 

Retoming  then  to  oar  general  problem^  we  see  that, 
when  either  the  charge  or  the  potential  is  giren  for  each 
condnetor,  the  electrical  problem  is  determinate,  and  a 
eolation  is  given  by  the  linear  aqtiations  of  (18).  The 
potential  zt  any  point  of  the  field  can  be  written  down 
?ery  easily.  Buppoea  in  fact  e,  to  be  the  value  at  the 
point  F  of  the  function  T  which  we  determined  in  solving 
the  ease  where  the  potentials  1,  0,  0, ....  0  are  given  for 
1,  2,  ...  n,  «,  the  corresponding  function  for  the  ease 
0, 1,  0, . .  .  0,  and  so  on.  Then  toe  potential  at  F  in  the 
guieral  ease  is  obviously 

V-V,ei  +  V,i.,  +  ....+VA  .    .  (19), 

who*  v«i  •  •  .  are  all  known  fnuetions,  wd 
T^,  Ty  ...  V.  are  all  either  given,  or  determined  in  terms 
of  nven  quantities  by  the  equations' (18).  • 

u  is  Twy  assy  to  show  that  there  is  no  other  eolation 
of  the  problem  dian  the  one  we  have  foond. 

Bimpoie  ia  &ct  fbet  r  ii  e  AuoHon  diffimat  bam  V,  whleh 
MtbAet  tQ  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Condder  tha  function 
VmY-T,  iliica  V  end  r  both  utii^  thi  enMtitm  »«Y-0  ,  wfl 
havt  w*U=0.  Also  at  surCuMi  where  T  b  giren  U-0.  At 
•nrheei  where  T  !■  not  sivon,  we  have  Uwooutant-cwHtant- 
eonstant ;  and,  sinos  la  tua  eaaa  the  ehanawU'  bi  atvin,  we  ahsll 
have 


Hew  wehsve 

fff\k 

nie  Aist  tamvsnliheslbrall  tbesorfaoe^ — for  some  baososeV—O; 

for  other*  becatua  n  la  eonstent  andy^^^^dlBO;  andttssMond 

term  mUhes  baoansa  v*U-0. 

Henea  tha  latagral  oa  tha  lall  hand  mast  venlah,  and  that  too 
element  by  alamen^  since  avaiy  elmant  la  poaltlT«.  Hoaoa  we 
most  have 

iV    iT     dV    dV     SY  dT 
li^df'  S"""aS"* 

Honce  Y  ud  T  can  only  differ  hf  %  oonatant  But  anoh  differ* 
enea  la  praeluded  bv  th«  boandary  eondlttona.  Henea  tba  ftmo- 
tiona  are  Identioal ;  in  other  woid^  thaca  la  but  oaa  eolation  le  Hit 
ptobloffl  we  bava  propQaad. 

It  is  very  easy  to  show,  by  methods  of  which  we  have 
already  had  an  example^  that  the  value  of  T  thus  found 
makes  Uu  integral 


«  nlnlmnm.    Kow,  we  shall  show  directly  thai  this  inte- 


gral represents  the  potential  enci^  of  the  mtom.  Il 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  distribuHen  vbich  «a  have 
found  is  in  ttaUs  cquili]>riam. 

If  we  solve  the  equations  (18).  wa  shall  get 

V,-J'»i^+J'iJ^+  •••■'^at-|   <20V 

A  ael  of  equations  vhich.  w«  might  obviously  have 
arrived  at  by  first  principlea.  The  physical  meaning  <^  the 
eoeffidents  pmPu,  and  p^,  is  very  obviona;  they  are 
the  potentials,  correaponding  to  a  state  ctf  equilibrium,  b 
which  the  charges  on  1,  2,  3, . .  ..a  an  1,  0,  0, ..  .0,  and 
soon.  PivPif  are  called  eoefficieata  of  potential; 
and*  MirfaAt  wuaanJu,  all  the  remwks  already  made  about 
9iv  Sir  ^1  to  them,    llany  interesting  and  im- 

portant theraema  have  been  jnwred  about  these  coefficient:^ 
for  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Maxwell  {SUdruUf,  vol 
L  chap.  2),  whoee  treatment  of  tbe  subject  we  have  ia  the 
main  been  following  One  of  these^  of  great  importance, 
we  shall  prove  l»re^  beoanse  it  leads  ua  to  state  a  very 
important  general  theorem,  whidk  we  shall  have  occsalon 
to  use  again. 

The  mutual  potential  energy  of  two  electrical  systeuu, 
A  and  B,  is  the  work  done  in  removing  the  two  systems 
to  an  infinite  distance  from  each  other,  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  each  system  being  supposed  unaltered  during  the 
process.  It  is  clear  that  we  may  suppose  either  that  A  is 
fixed  snd  6  moves  off  to  infini^,  or  that  B  is  fixed  sad  A 
moves ;  the  work  done  in  both  cases  is,  by  Newton's  third 
law  of  motion,  the  sama  This  is  sometimea  expressed  by 
saying  that  tAe  potential  <f  A  m  B  ia  iAa  aanu  «  liet  ^ 
Son  A. 

In  bc^  ths  nxpnmlau  tat  the  mutual  potential  energy  u 


 {21), 

where  ;  ia  any  element  of  daotricity  belonging  to  A,  and  anj 
elament  belonging  to  B,  and  D  ia  too  diatance  between  them,  tha 
summation  bang  extandad  ao  aa  to  inolude  evaty  pair  of  elantaata 
We  may  ananga  (21)  as  follows  : — 

»i'>ii+J.X^+*e., 

each  ffoof  Mongtng  to  a  point  ia  B,  or,  aa  wa  m^  write  it, 

ft'T,+fc'T,+»e..oraiT. 
Ve  may  also  amuigs  (SI)  la  Uu  fosm 

eaehgraapbaloDS^  toapoint  In  A.   Haaoa  we  havs  the  fiiDa*^ 


ing  eqaalmaa  i— 


.  .  .  .  ca). 

Tba  first  and  laat  of  ihaaa  expraaaloiu  are  oallad  reapeotlvaly  tba 
potential  of  A  oa  and  tha  notaatlal  of  B  on  A,  and  this  equally 
ex^alas  tiia  atstsmoat  msde  abova 

Hie  two  qrstema  A  and  B  may  be  diffuenl  atates  of  eqni- 
librinm  of  the  aame  system,  if  wa  chooea  In  this  ease  wo 
may  still  farther  modify  the  expression  in  (33),  and  writD 

T,a,j'+VAr'+ko.-Y,'Jiy+T,'ilrf+fco.   (SooCauM,  ta) 

Bo  that  we  may  state  the  proposition  thtis  : — If  E|,  "Eti 
. .  .  E«  Y„  V, . .  .  T, ,  and  K',  E,'. . . .  Y ',  T,', . . .  V,' 
be  the  reepeotive  charges  and  potentiala  of  the  conducton 
in  two  different  statea  of  equilibrium,  then  we  have 

SET-SEV    ....  (SS). 

If  wa  take  teat  the  two  states  of  the  system 


0 


0 


and 

equation  (23)  becomes  D 


git,zed  byCjOOQle 
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or,  in  worda,  tke  te^fieieiU  tf  wAieffim  ^  I  m  S  &  <;im/  Is 
£bK^3  OA  1. 

Then  is  one  more  general  tboonin  on  electrical  distribn- 
UoQ  whieli,  from  its  great  practical  importance,  deserres  a 
place  hereu  Suppose  we  take  a  hollow  coodnctor  of  any 
form,  place  aoj  electrical  ■yotem  inside  it,  and  connect  the 
conductor  with  the  earth,  tben_  eqailibrinm  will  be  estab- 
liihed,  in  such  a  way  that  the  potential  of  OTery  portion 
tA  the  condnctof  is  sera  N^ow,  the  potential  being  lero 
at  all  infinitely  distant  points,  we  may  regard  the  outside 
spaco  as  inclosed  by  a  sorface  of  sero  potential ;  benc«  the 
potential  at  every  point  in  this  space  moat  be  tbe  same, 
isd  there  can  be  no  electrical  action  anywhere  ootside. 

Again,  removing  the  internal  system,  let  as  plsce  any 
system  outside  the  conductor,  and,  besides,  chaige  it  to 
any  desirBd  extent,  keeping  it  inoalated  this  time.  Then 
the  oator  ud  inner  sorfacee  of  the  conductor  will  be  level 
suifaees;  and,  nnce  there  is  no  electricity  inside  the  inner 
surface^  tlw  potential  in  the  interior  will  be  constant. 
Hence  the  •xtemaLeystem,  in  a  state  of  eqnilibrinu,  exerts 
no  action  whatever  within.  Now  we  may  evideotly,  with- 
oot  mntnal  disturbance,  superpose  such  an  inttfnal  and 
external  system  a*  we  have  doMiibed,  and  still  gel  a 
^fstem  in  equilibrium.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  that  ve  can 
u  this  wny  satisfy  the  most  nnenl  condltloni  that  aw  be 
Msigned.  Hence,  unce  we  Know  that  there  can  be  mly 
ou  aolatiim  of  the  problem  of  eleotikal  aqviUbrhun,  the 
Synthetical  one  thu  obtained  tepnaantt  the  aetoal  state  of 
affui&  When,  therefore,  a  hollow  coodnctor  with  any 
extunal  and  internal  syateiBS  is  in  eqailibriam,  M«  tqwly- 
tnm  €f  tk$  inttnial  i§  i»depmUiU  ^  that  tf  tk$  ttUmal 

MonoTO,  if  m  dnw 
iellow  ecmhietarf  no  lines  foroe  erosB  it  in  one  fiieotiDn 
w  tho  other;  lliarefon  the  whole  anoant  of  electricity 
witiiin  nnst  be  lero ;  in  other  woidsi  tkt  eftaryw  a»A«in- 
fenwl  *mrfiu»  <if  ike  conduelor  u  tgpial  and  appenU  to  At 
algebraical  «m  o/tJU  charge*  on  ah  tkt  hodiet  intJun. 

Iheae  pn^ontions  eontaia  the  iMiadple  at  what  are 
eaDed  obetrioal  acreem,  i«.  sheets  of  metal  nsed  to  defond 
deetrical  instruments,  kc,  from  extmal  inflnenoea.  On 
tbe  praetieal  efficiency  of  gratings  in  thia  way,  see  Uaxwell 
({  303) ;  on  the  applicati<»i  to  the  thooiy  of  li|jitaiag 
eondactOT%  see  a  paper  by  him  in  the  report!  (tf  tiio  British 
Aasodatiott  for  1876. 

If  ve  take  the  simple  ease  where  there  is  no  external 
system,  but  only  a  charge  on  the  hollow  conductor,  we  get 
a  complete  enlanation  of  Faraday's  ice-pail  experiment 

The  potentui  mutgjct  a  ^stmn  ot  diarged  cmdoeton 
is  t&a  work  required  to  Ising  them  Imn  a  nential  state  to 
the  ehafgss  and  potentlala  which  they  have  at  any  time. 
1h«  atate  o<  sero  pcAential  ene^  here  eonteifaidated  is  of 
ooorae  ^t  in  which  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  +  and 
eleetridty  everywhere  in  the  systen^  or,  ss  we  might 
pot  it,  the  state  in  which  thm  is  no  deetrical  separatum. 
Now  if  Q  denote  the  potential  coergj  of  the  syiten^  we 
have  with  the  notation  of  (31) 


Q.a§  .... 


Uie  aommation  indnding  every  pair  of  elements  in  the 
i^Btem.   If  the  system  be  in  eqoilibrium,  then,  reasoning 

as  abon^  it  is  obvions  that  SET  is  jost  twice  3^.  inas- 

mnch  u  aaeh  pair  of  elements  will  come  In  twice.  Hence 
w>g«t 

Q-ilEY  (26). 

TUs  is  an  expieBsion  of  greatest  importanee.  We  can 
an  it  variooa  forms;     means  of  (18)  and  (20)  we  get 


Q  is  a  homoeeneous  auadratio  function 
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IP). 

So  that  Q  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the 
potentials  or  of  the  du^es.  If,  therefore,  we  increase  the 
potentisb  of  alt  the  condoctors,  or  the  chaiges  of  all  the 
conductors  in  sny  ratio,  we  increase  thereby  the  potential 
energy  in  the  duplicate  of  that  ratia 

We  can  by  a  transformation,  which  is  a  particular  case 
of  a  theorem  of  Qreen's,  obtain  a  very  remarkable  volume 
integral  for  the  potential  energy  of  an  electrical  eysteoL 

Let  T  denote  the  poteatiel  at  any  point  in  the  flcld.  Conddtt 
theintml 

whars  tba  fnte^ntlmi  li  to  be  flztended  throughoat  the  whole  of  the 
•pace  Dnoocapwd  by  oeodnetors.        hsve  bj  pwtial  integration 

///^""^  -//^^-///'^'•^ 

and  two  elmfUr  eqaatloDa  Hnee 

vhere  the  eorfue  latagration  extends  over  the  eatfltoe  of  all  the 
oondactoi^  sad  It  la  to  baaetioed  thstdc  ia  dn  vn /f«n  lAa  eon- 
Atrfar  into  the  '""'-"rg  nwdlsBi.  If  p  sad  r  be  nriotts  aad 
sorfue  deadtis^ 

Thoswegst 

^\ffy^^\Jffyfd^yi^  .   .  (SI). 

This  result  includes  a  more  general  case  than  our  present 
one ;  for  it  shows  that  the  potential  energy  of  an  electrical 
^stem  is  given  by  the  int^ral  on  the  left  hand  side  in  all 
cases,  whether  ther4  is  eqoiUbrium  or  not  It  is  not  even 
reatiietad  to  the  ease  of  perfect  eondactors  and  perfect  non- 
ctmduetors,  for  a  alight  modification  of  our  preliminary 
statements  would  include  that  case  as  well  At  present, 
however,  we  have  0  evetywhwe,  and  Yconstsnt  at  the 
aurfaee  and  in  the  snbatance  of  each  coodnctor,  so  that  the 
right  hand  side  ia  simi^y  the  expression  ^SEY  which  we 
have  already  found  f w  the  potential  energy ;  we  may  there- 
f<m  write 


-hffj 


(»}, 


B  being  the  nsoltant  force  at  any  point  of  the  field,  and  (2» 
the  element  of  volume^  It  is  clear  that  we  may  if  we  like 
extend  the  integration  over  the  wlofe  field,  since  in  the 
substance  of  any  condnctor  B  -  0. 

When  we  know  the  potential  energy  of  an  electrical  sys- 
tem it  is  very  easy  to  find  the  force  which  reeists  or  tends  to 
produce  any  change  of  configuration.  Two  particular  cases 
are  of  common  occurrence  and  of  considerable  interest 
Firsts  let  the  charges  on  all  the  conducton  be  kept  con- 
stant Let  the  variable  which  is  altered  by  the  supposed 
change  of  configuration  be  ^,  and  let  4  be  the  correspond 
ing  force  ^  tending  to  increase  ^  Then,  since  uq  energy 
is  supplied  from  without,  if  we  suppose  the  displacement 
mode  infinitely  slowly,  so  that  no  kinetio  energy  is  gene- 
rated, wehaTe  

^  Or  ganardlMl  ftora 
«Btt  «f  t  dose  la  IneieaalBi  f. 
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[■UCTSOStATICJLt  THBOBir. 


«*+«Q-o  m, 

R«reniiig  to  the  tecoitil  of  ths  exproMlona  in  (27),  trt  nt  Uiftt  Qxii 
mcy  writtop 

From  tliu  it  is  BTidant  that  ia  similarly  electrified  states 
of  the  samQ  system  the  force  tending  to  produce  a  giren 
difplacemoat  vtiries  as  tbo  square  of  the  electrificatioiL 
It  is  important  to  remark  that  in  the  present  cose  the  oys- 
tem  tends  to  move  so  that  its  potentiiil  energy  is  cUcrea^d. 

Secondly,  let  as  suppose  that  the  potentials  of  the  dif- 
ferent conductors  are  kept  constant  daring  any  displace- 
ment, energy  being  supplied  from  without 

Ws  shall  nppoM  tha  chuns*  naila  In  two  steps.  First,  m  sbsU 
snppeae  the  girsu  ^spUeomnt  to  take  nlacs  vhlls  the  chams 
nmsln  constut  On  thb  siippoiitloii  lbs  Ibras  exsrtsd  will,  to  the 
first  order  of  nnalt  qnantlUos,  be  thf  ssmt  ss  Uut  exerted  when 
we  suppose  the  potential  not  to  vir^ ;  bonce 

Kelt,  mpniy  moTgj  troTa  without  to  thnt  tho  potontUls  become 
agtiln  V„ftc.,  .  .  .  and  the  charges  E, +  a&,,  iL  +  SE,,  kc.  The 
fiasl  result  will  be  the  tame,  to  first  order  of  amall  quantitlos,  ss  if 
the  two  chsnges  had  baen  made  droiiltancoual^,  Nov,  applying  the 
theorem  of  mntaol  poUntial  encrgj  to  the  two  states  of  onr  sjritem, 

we  hare 
hence 

therefore  •=- 4aE^- =  laV        3^(T  const) 
By  (37)  this       be  written 


aCE,  +  8EiX  V, + s  Vj) = a(EV), 

aE«T=-3VBK  .    .  , 


m 


r-1  o] 


3f* 


The  neigy  n|^1ied  from  without  ts 

i  I  a(B  +  »E>T  -  SECT  +  »V)  } 
-iasXT-isEiT-  -aE«T-2*>f-sa%  by  (19). 

Id  other  words,  when  the  potentials  of  a  systeai  en 
kept  constant  by  supply  of  onergy  from  vithont,  the  system 
tends  to  more  ao  as  to  increase  the  potential  energy  of 
electrical  separation,  and  the  amount  of  energy  supplied 
from  without  is  double  this  increase.  If  we  suspend  side 
by  aide  two  baUs,  each  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of 
a  battery,  the  other  pole  of  which  is  connected  with  the 
ground,  the  bolls  will  tend  to  separate^  and  in  separating 
they  will  gain  with  reference  to  gravity  a  certain  amoaot  £Q 
of  potential  energy ;  the  charges  on  the  balls  will  also  in- 
crease to  an  extent  representing  an  increase  of  electrical 
potential  energy  SQ,  and  the  batteries  will  be  drawn  apon 
lot  an  amount  of  2SQ. 

The  problem  of  dectrical  oqoilibrium  has  been  com- 
pletely solved  in  very  few  cases.  We  proceed  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  way,  which  may 
indicate  to  the  reader  what  is  known  on  this  bead. 

We  can  deduce  the  distribution  and  potential  in  the  case 
of  an  ellipsoid  from  known  propositions  about  tlw  attrao- 
tioni  of  dlipsoidal  shells  of  gravitating  matter. 

Consider  an  ellipsoidal  shell,  the  axes  of  whoee  bounding  sor- 

ita   M   da  _ 
boas  are  (o,  h,  c){a  +  da,b  +  dh,e  +  dc),  whm  -  —  The 

potenUel  of  anch  a  shell  at  an  j  internal  point  U  constant,  and  the 
eqoipotential  snrfaoes  for  eztcmsl  space  are  ellipaoida  coafocal  vith 
(a.  b,  «).  (See  Thomson  and  Tait,  II  619  im.)  Bencp  if  wo  die- 
tnbats  electricity  on  an  ellipaoid  (a,  h,  e)  soch  that  Ita  denidty  at  every 
point  ie  proportional  to  tno  thickness  of  the  ahell  formed  hj  the 
simOaralflpaoids  la,h,c)  (a+da,b  +  dl>,e-i-de),  the  distribution  will  be 
In  eqailibrittm.  Thus  11  cA-Bp,  where  «  is  the  thickness  at  any 
point  and  f  the  volame  dcnsitj  of  the  shell ;  then  the  qoontity  of 
cleotrid^  on  amy  ^ment  rf3  is  A  times  the  mass  <4  the  correnMnd- 
Ins  alamBnt  ef  tbs  shell;  and  if  Q  be  the  iriiole  qnasti^  oT  alee* 
trfei^  oa  the  dll|«dd,  Q*  A  tinea  the  whole  vum  of  the  sb«U. 


The  moss  of  the  shell  is  fvp^ok) — h/iobep,  tiierof oit  Q  -  Aiw/taba. 
Also  »—iip  where  ^  is  the  perpendlcnlar  from  the  esntn  of  tb* 
ellipsoid  on  ths  tangent  pUne.   Whsnos  we  net 

 <">' 

that  is,  the  density  at  any  point  varies  directly  as  th« 
distance  of  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point  from  the  centra. 

Retnming  sgain  to  onr  ellipaoidal  aliell,  we  know  that  the  rcvulfc- 
ant  foroe  at  any  external  point  P  dne  to  this  shell  is  to  that  doe 
to  s  "  confocal  shell "  paaaing  through  the  point  in  the  ratio 
of  the  moBMJs.  Let  the  volume  density  in  the  two  Im  p,  and  let 
the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at  P  to  ths  oonfucal 
Wa^+k,  Vfi«  +  x,  V«»+x)  through  Pbs..  Then  the  tbickneea  a( 
the  ehell  at  P  ia  m,  and  tha  Ibrqp  at  P  dos  to  fbs  shell  iw^m. 
Uerce  the  fbros  due  to  the  original  ahdl  la 


abe 


a?"  "^v(a»+x)(&«+AX**+x)  ■ 

dr  being  an  element  <iX  the  normal  at  P.    Kow  if  ff,|r,S  bo  tiw  eO> 


otdioates  of  P,  we  have,  by  differentiation  of 

Suppoee  we  take  dx,  dg,  da  ia  ths  directlott  ot  tiie  noraal,  thfltt 
ttx-dr^r^^,  ke.,  sad  the  last  eqostiea  tedneaa  ta 
dX-2«dF. 

Henoe  from  (■}  we  get 

■paabalx 


Integrating  this  tnm  x  to  oo ,  and  lemembeiing  fliat  flis  poteniisl 
vanishes  at  on  Infinite  distance  we  get 

^"^^''^y^wrmr^^^  .  . .  .  w 

We  pass  bon  this  to  the  slectrtcal  ease  by  pnttina  tat  iwMtoie, 
which  is  the  msae  of  the  ahall,  Q,  which  rnpriwniils  thn  iiiiaiitilj  irf 
eleotridlty  ea  the  ellfpsotd.   We  thos  get 

^""*"^V(»*  +  xXi?^AXe*+Aj    ■   *  ' 

which  ^Vfls  the  potwtial  doe  to  a  charge  Q  dn  an  isolated 
ellipsoid  ahe  at  any  pi^t  on  the  confocal  (  ^^-t-k,  V^-f-Ai 
Ji^  +  k).  It  ia  obvious  diat,  of  the  three  confocals  at 
that  is  meant  which  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  (a,  c), 
e.g.,  if  {a,b,e)  be  an  ellipsoid,  as  oppoeed  to  a  hyparboloid  of 
one  or  two  sheets,  then  (^a'+Xi  Jl^+Xi  J^+W  mnat 
be  an  ellipsoid. 
If  we  put  X-0,  WB  get  the  value  of  the  potential  Tg  at 

the  surface.    Now  ^  is  what  we  have  defined  above  as 
*• 

the  capacity  of  the  ellipsoid ;  we  get  tbereftnre  in  the  racipro* 
cal  of  the  integral 


1  /■"  


X)(ft»+A)(e»+X) 

aa  expression  for  the  e^Mcity  of  an  isolated  dlipooid. 

Jn  the  particular  case  of  an  ellipeoid  ot  nvolntion,  the 
above  int^T^*  which  is  in  general  an  elliptic  integral, 
can  be  foimd  in  finite  terms.  In  the  case  of  a  planetary 
ellipaoid,  a-&>e;  and  we  And  fw  tha  cqNwitj 

^  07). 

where  c  is  the  least  angle  whose  tangent  ia        h.i^  , 

If  w«  make  then  «-0;  and  the  planetetr eUipaoid 
reduces  to  a  circular  disc,  the  eapaeitj  for  whiia  ia  tbere- 

fore  — ,  that  », 


1-671         °^  ^  sphere  of  the  same  radios 

bat  ^SB  b 
itly  dilbrant 


I  This  denumstndua  was  snggested  by  that 
{It^fHnl  ^ Papen,  ^  10)  to  osUbUsh  a  dighi 


bj  nil 

i  fwmnla. 
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|iv  ths  mt/mtitf  gf  a  i^wn  u  olmotuly  •qnal  to  iu 
odios).    Gknndiah  had  aniTod  V  ezpHiment  U  th* 

(Me  Thcwiwm'B  Baprifi*,  p.  180),»T«7remark- 

ihb  iMidt  for  hii  ttm&  It  u  very  mm?;  by  taking  the 
IiBit  oC  the  right  hawi  sida  of  (34)»  to  find  the  exprasaton 
Ibrihadnai^atadiitawiarlromtlMMntnoi  uadiwj 


iti 


Q  ▼ 

In  tha  eaae  of  aa  OTaryaUipwU,  and  tha 

eutet^ia 

^"•-"^      .  .  .  .  <W)i 

from  which  mtmiI  limitiDg  oaMB  may  bo  deduced. 

Formula  (34),  applied  to  a  Tery  elonj[ated  ovary  ellip- 
smd.  show*  m  that  the  density  at  the  pointod  onda  ia  wy 
great  compared  with  that  at  the  equator.  Tha  ratio  of 
the  densiaea  in  fact  increases  indefinUdy  with  the  latio  of 
the  longeat  to  the  ihortest  diraeniion.  We  have  b  saeh 
an  infinitely  elongated  eUipwid  aa  eioellmt  *ype  of  a 
pnoted  condnctor. 

The  effect  of  a  point  or  an  edge  oa  a  eoaddctor  be 
Ttryeaaily  ahown  by  drawing  a  seriea  of  lerel  Hirfaee^  tl»' 
first  (rf  wUch  ie  the  enrface  (rf  the  ouidactw  itaelf,  which 
hae,  say,  an  edge  on  it.  The  oontotiTe  aurfaoaa  have 
sharpness  ot  cnrrolnre  ocxnapoitding  to  ib»  edge,  which 
rets  lesa  and  leaa  ai  we  recede  from  the  conductor.  The 
lerel  snifscea  at  an  infinite  dirtanoe  are  apheree.  Tradng, 
than,  any  tabe  of  f  oree  fratti  aa  infinite  di•tane^  where 
sections  of  aU  ai»  equal,  inwaida  towarda  the  discon- 
tinnity,  wa  see  that  the  section  beoomea  aarrower  as  the 
eamtare  of  the  leral  nufaoea  iharpens,  and  at  a  mathe- 
natical  edge  the  netioa  ia  infinitely  small,  and  therefore 
(he  force  is  infinitelT  great.  At  a  mathenutioal  point  this 
isdoaUytroe.  At  anch  phcea  the  force  tending  to  drive 
the  aleetrieity  into  the  iBHdating  madiam  beeonua  iiOlnito 
la  pnetioBthe  awdiom  giTeairay,«ul  dinaptiveduobaige 

of  some  kind  oeenn  .  _,  ,     »  _i.  • 

We  can  find  the  distribution  on  a  spberlcsl  condnctor  in- 
gaeooed  by  given  fowee,  anoh  for  inataaoe  aa  woidd  arise 
from  riffidlf  electrified  bodiea  in  the  nei^bomhood. 

The  method  of  procedoie  would  be  m  follows  :— Let  U  b«  the 
MO^  or  the  ri^ly  d«rtrified  »Trtm  .loii.  »t  point  of  the 
jSS^Then  the  ptiblem  Is  to  aetermints  foM&oii  Y,  wUdi 
Z^itirfy  th«  eqMtion  v»V  ererr  point  of  «te^  end  hm  the 
Si  0-U  at  tSf>  SQrfsc. of  the eph^ wlwe C taaooostut to 

S^iSr^^n&M  Wonici,  and  let  the  rMolt  bs 

C-U-T,+Ti+7l+   .   .   .  *o.  .  •  •  t«>- 
TbanbemoetfTis 

T-'ft+r(^+'h^+  .  .  .  Inside  flu  sphere  .  .  (fl),' 

^        y—t,^+yi^  +TiJ+  •  •  •  ■  '  •  (tI- 

Km  tkmt  evMentlT  MtWV  Laplaw's  eqwtton,  haw  the  given  valm 
W  rATSrfwi  of  tie  .^hwe,  and  »e  «aite  snd  coaMnygs 
-■"l^  r^{8)»ndW.bTm«««oftheeorfK»chsrsct»nrtio 
!SS!^  »  dedace  m  «Sei«on  for  the  denrity  »t  snj  point 
3^Sf5h«e,^«d  for  the  whoii  charge.  U  th.  Utter  «  pven  w. 
Jl^.^SStion  to  detwmine  C;  if,  on  the  otiwr  h^ot  th« 
SI.  ^  S  potentid  of  the  sphere  were  gi««.  then  th»  woaid  be 

the  valoe  atC. 

The  case  of  two  mutuaUy  influencing  sphere  was  treated 
b»  PotBSon  in  the  famous  memoir  which  really  bepin  the 
ii^Snal  theory  of  electricity.  We  regret^t  we 
cannot  afford  space  for  more  than  a  mere  sketeh  of  his 

Kethodt.  .  , 

CMsider  the  notntU.  dn. totte dietribotioM  J**^^.'^^ 
U?3d»  be  fiie»dii  of  the  two  spheres 


of  uj  point  P  from  thrir  respeottve  oentoM,  and  ^  sad  /  tbeoote 
of  Os  angles  r  and  r'  Bske  witt  the  line  joining  the  eentras  of 
the  spheAs.  Sinee  the  diaferibiitietis  sie  evidenfly  syuet^ 
sbont  the  eantnl  line,  wt  can  obvioosly  szpand  the  poteonsb 
doe  to  each  distribaflm  In  soaal  hsrmonioa  relatire  to  the  oor> 

niponding  sphere.  Henoe,  if  4«af  I  j  dsnnto  potMtlal  dne  to 
sphets  a  ai  any  point  inaide  it,  we  hsn 

w(*i.-j)-Ae+AAs  +  A.Q,Jl'+  .   .  . 
The  potantbl  st  tay  external  pcnnt  is 

Ae?+AiQ.f+A,«.?f4  if). 

which  may  fie  written  W^^^m^^ 
SnDarly  we  have  fot  the  other  sphere 

M»{f.  j)-B,+W^  +  B,Q'^  +  .  .  .  .  W 

for  the  potential  at  soy  intmal,  and  ^v^a^Vip^  A*  ^ 

potential  at  any  eztenial  punt 
The  whole  potential,  then,  will  bs  given  by 


'-'•^('■t)*'-^K) 

at  any  point  estsnal  to  both  apherH. 
Abo  T-i«^^.      +  ^ 

Kow,  the  conditions  of  the  problem  reqaue  that  tha  valnes  of 
TinthetwolaatcaaeeehaUbeoonitant         faaatioau  an,  tbm 


fore,  to  be  detarmiiMd  by  tha  eiinations 


whisk  an  to  bs  nlls&ed  with  obvioos  rssbiotinis  on  r  and  r' in  each 
out,  Botertlng,  however,  to  the  eipresaiona  {■),  {$),  M,  tut.,  we 
iea  tiiat  we'  need  not  eolre  the  problem  In  the  gsnena  tana  Ham 
snntatad :  for  It  will  be  miBoient  if  we  detambs  the  oonstaato 
aTZ,  fai,  B»  *c  Now,  if  we  «•!» /-l.-a«t  ^ 
o.;;^  oiAy^oliSi  on  tha  ewtnl  llM,-than  Q^-l,  0,-1,  fee., 
<)i'=l,  Qi'-l.  «■*  A»A,*o.B^B»*«.,  SMthe  ooefidMits 

of  tc.uid^.i^.ke,  infte  eqnwlons  for  the 

potMidsls  buUe  Oe  sflura  e  sad  L   Beaea^  If/^^) 

P^J^  dsnota  the  valnes  of  «  ,  when 

■ad  /-l,  we  send  tmly  lolve  the  .equations 

^a)^V(.4>)-' 


when  we  have  lepUoed  r  and  f'  by  thslTTahiea  e-r'  and  e-r,  « 
being  the  diitaaos  between  tha  eeatna  of  a  anik  Foisaonthm 
elinmiatea  tha  fbnetlon  F,  by  ehooing  a  new  variable  (,  each  that 

^  _  ^  ,  and  remarks  Oat  we  may  give  to  (  any  valne  between 

-l-aani-a,  and  therefore  we  may  writer  for  tj  we  thnehare  Oa. 

aame  vaiiable  In  both  the  equations,  and  F  *bleh  oomshi 

both  may  ba  eliminated.    The  resolt  ia 


Thia  ia  the  functional  equation  on  which  depends  the  sdntloa  flC 
the  problem  of  two  mutnally  inflnenciag  ^hnea 

Poiaiou  treata  reiy  fully  the  case  of  two  spheres  In  flOltaet ;  m, 
which  caae,  taldnga-l,  theabora  equation beaomaa. 
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It  b  thm  suf  to  find  F(rX  aad  writa  down  tha  Mnanl  «zpmdou 
the  potentUL    Poiawn  got*  on  to  ahow  that  tha  draaitr  at 
tka  pcrint  o(  oaatMt  «f  fii*  iphoiw  ii  mio.    Ha  flndL  for  th« 
ntu  dnd^  on      tw«  aphorw  1  ud  ft  Mpeottnlr, 

_i  1 


Utli  bda^  in  lio^      nlat  or/(OX 


•ad  B 


Ha  thowa  that  tha  otlonlntion  of  tha  ratio  0  of  A  to  B  may  ba 
MdtHod  to  tha  oalcnlatioa  tha  flnt  o<  thwa  intvab  onlr.  Tor 
tha  diSteann  fafB-ivA  batwaaa  Hm  ehu|aa  oa  1  tad  t  ha 
flnda  tiia  clagaat  axpraiAm 

from  which  It  fonom  that  tha  vbola  ohaiga  U  almyi  sraatar 
on  ^  iphan  erf  greatar  ntdioa.  Ha  tiiaa  ca^Utoa  tha  valna  of  0 
for  nrions  ralnoa  of  h,  and  ita  limit  for  fr~0,  and  aaxt  tha  t^tio  of 
tha  deoiltiea  at  tha  two  Twlota  diunetricallj  oppoaita  the  point  of 
flontaot,  and  flndi  for  uw  maaa  danaity  on  aach  of  two  aqoal 
apham  la  ecmtaot  A-A  log  1  Ha  alao  oaknUtaa  for  this  laat 
caaa  tha  ratio  of  tha  graataat  to  tha  nwan  denalty.  In  tha  caae  of 
two  nnaqnat  apheras,  tha  ratio  of.  tha  Breateat  denal^  on  tha  muJIsr 
to  the  mean  dennty  on  the  UrgerJi  foand  for  Taiions  Taloea  of  fi. 
He  then  paaaea  on  to  iaveatl^tB  the  denaltles  for  Tarions  ralnas 
of 

All  l^eae  resulta  are  compared  with  the  meaaarements 
of  CouTomb,  and  found  in  satisfactory  aooordanee  with 
them.  In  his  first  memoir,  Foisson  considerB  the  caae 
wheta  the  distance  between  the  spheres  is  great  compared 
with  the  radii;  aud.in  a  sabaaqnent  memoir  he  considers 
the  case  of  two  spheres  at  any  distaaoOb 

Hana  (Air  la  ditir^iaion  dt  fMectrieUi  i  la  tuffaet  dM 
deu*  Sphirtt,  Turin,  1845)  extended  the  calculations  of 
Foisson,  using  much  the  same  methods.  He  alao  calcu- 
lated approzimately  the  mean  densities  in  the  caae  of 
several  spheres  in  contact^  and  arrived  at  results  which 
agreed  satisfactorily  with  tha  experiments  of  Coulomb. 
For  a  table  of  his  results,  see  the  end  of  Uie  fint  vdnme 
of  Riess's  Reibvnguiloctruntdi,  An  account  of  the  work 
of  Roche,  Vho  alao  followed  in  the  footstepa  of  Foisson 
will  be  found  in  Uascart,  tip.  290  tqq.  ' 

The  researches  of  Green  led  him  to  a  very  valuable 
synthetical  method,  by  means  of  which  we  can  construct 
an  infinite  number  of  eases  where  we  can  find  the  electri- 
cal distribution.  Sn{^)oae  that  we  take  any  dittribution 
vkatwr  of  electricity,  for  which  we  know  the  potential  at 
any  ptnnt,  and  conaeqoentiy  the  level  surfaces.  Take  any 
kvial  surface^  or  parte  of  kvel  auifaoea,  inclosing  the  whole 
of  the  deetriei^,  and  luwMsa  theae  level  surfaces  to 
beoome  actual  conducting  sheeta  cf  metal  Bappose  the 
daotrioal  diatribntlon  In^de  to  ba  rigid,  and  connect  the 
dieets  of  metal  with  tiie  earth,  ao  as  to  zeduca  them  to 
potential  ten.  Tha  sheeta  will  become  charged  In  anoL  a 
way  that  Uie  wlfbla  potential  at  avwy  point  in  them  and 
external  to  tiiem  is  aeroL  Let  now  U  be  tha  potential  at 
any  external  point  due  to  inaida  diatribation,  and  T  that 
dne  to  the  diarge  on  the  aheet^  then  we  have  evetywhera 
onorinitsidathaBhBets,tT  +  y-0,  or  T-  -U.  jiowV 
is  constant  at  every  point  of  each  sheet ;  hmca  T  ia  ao 
alsa  Benca  the  distribution  to  which  T  is  due  is  an 
equilibrium  distribution  per  m.  Removing  now  our  internal 
dutribntion,  and  changing  the  sign  of  that  ou  the  aheets, 
we  have  a  distribotim  of  electrid^  in  eqnilibrinm  oo  a 


set  of  conductors  of  known  form,  the  potential  of  which  at 
any  external  pdnt  ia  V-U,  where  U  is  known.  Alao 
the  potential  v  is  dearly  eonatant  inaide  evety  ctmdnotor. 
Henoe,  applying  the  oharaotariatie  anrfaoe  equation^  we  get 
for  the  density  at  any  point  of  any  of  oar  eondaotata  tha 
ezpreasitm 

Wa  might  make  this  a  little  more  general,  and  atata  our 
reault  thus  m  dittr&mt*  on  a  biW  turfaca  or  nir- 

faon  <f  anp  tltetrical  jyvfm,  campUtelf  wdotinff  that 
aysfom,  Jtarieitp  mtk  mr/aet  dmtUp  at  eimf  J^oini 

"C  7^*  of  Utt^  h$  M  «smK- 

Mum,  and  1h$  poUtUial  at  any  exUrnai  point  will  ht  ITJ, 

Wa  have  gtvea  a  physical  demonstration  of  this  import- 
ant theorem.  The  mathematical  reader  will  eaaily  aee  the 
applioatioa  to^ia  ease  of  the  general  reasoning  about  the 
aolatioa  of  V^-.0,  of  which  we  have  already  given 
examda^  For  *  aimpla  but  intersatiDg  caae  of  thia 
general  theonm,  asa  IboniaDa  and  Tdf  a  JTattml  Pkiio- 
'op^t      i.  {  008. 

To  Sir  William  Tliomson  we  owe  the  elegant  and 
pownfol  methods  of  "Electric  Imagaa*  and  "Electric 
InveiaioQ.*  B;;r  meana  oi  thaaa  ha  arrived,  the  use  of 
simple  geometneal  laaaoning^  at  reanlto  which  before  had 
required  tha  higher  analyna.  Wa  shall  eadaavoor  to 
illustrate  theae  )ij  two  simple  examplea.  We  do  not 
follow  the  nwthoda  of  the  anthor  (for  whidb,  aeo  hb 
papeiaX  hot  take  advantage  of  what  we  have  already  laid 
down. 

Let  A  ba  say  point  ontaidf  a  snbara  (fig.  IS)  ot  rtdfats  a,  and 
oentis  a    tat  AC^.  and  take  B  la  CA 

anoh  that  CB-CA-aV  or  CB*^ ;  theaft 

ia  eaaily  prored  tbat^  If  P  bt  aay  pdnt  OB 
tha  aphaia, 

BP  a 

Hraos  K I  be  sny  ^BsaUty  cf  slsetrid^,  m  hare 

Thertfon,  If  we  pUoe  s  qu&tlty  E  of  aleotrld^  at  A,  and  a  qow- 
Uif  -  yttlt  tha  sphere  wUlba  a  laTelsnrboa  of  thwa  tw(^  that, 
namely,  for  which  the^iotential  la  lero.  Another  leralsarfaoa  of  the 
BTstam  ia  avidently  aa  infinitely  amaU  qihan  samnmdinir  A. 
Henoa  tt  fallowi,  from  the  thooma  of  Oraan  which  wa  have  iost 
dlaoosHd,  thtt  a  dlstriboticn  of  elsoUd^  oi  Os  iphsn^ 

density  of  which  ia  gfvea  by  (lAm  B  M  fbs  roaltaot  fbrce 

daa  to  K  aod-^K  tt  any  point  of  the  sphere),  together  with  a 

qnanU^  B  at  A,  glT«i  a  ^stem  In  equOlMnm,  the  potential  dne  to 
whidL  at  any  fdat  outride  the  spboia  is  As  nme  as  the!  af  X  et 

A,  and  -  'XfttB. 

It  qppeara,  thereforsb  that  the  action  of  the  alectticitj 
indooed  on  liia  i^hera  by  llie  eleotrifiad  pmnt 

A  ia  equvaient  at  all  external  pomta  to  tha  meHaa  of 

at  B.    The  electrified  point  B  ia  called  by  Six  WU- 

Uun  Thomson  the  electrical  image  trf  A  in  the  sphere.  It  la 

obviona  that  the  whole  charge  on  the  aphm  ia  -  and 

we  ean  very  easily  find  tha  denatty  at  any  point. 

Ia  het,  Msdvlac  sloag  OP,  wUeh  ws  know  to  bs  tha  dinette 
of  ipsBltsat  ldie«ra»  fc«w  dns  te  A  and  ft  wa  fst^  ^ 


B 

2P 


B— ^  cos 
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TTe  might  haTe  any  number  of  external  pointo  and  find 
die  iiug*  aS  each.  We  should  thus  get  a  system  which 
might  be  called  the  image  of  the  external  system.  The 
diitrihnttott  induced  ia  an  uniosdated  sphere  by  such  an 
external  syitem  could  easily  be  found  by  adding  up  the 
etTset  of  each  external  element  found  by  means  of  its 
image.  Similar  methods  might  also  be  applied  to  an  in- 
ternal ^item.  The  solution  can  be  generalized  without 
diifieahy  to  the  case  where  either  the  charge  or  potential 
of  the  spl»re  ia  giTen. 

SappoM  tli4  ehtrg«  Q  given  ;  niperposs  on  th#  distribution  fc^nd 

ibon  «  uniform  distributioD  of  unount  S-  This  will  pro- 
dies  s  eonatsnt  potentikl  ^-f  J  til  onr  the  ^Om,  thenfoet 

■OlMtdistntttbswinilibrium.  Ws  hsv«  thus  got  the  mulrsd 
dirtilbnttoB  of  the  given  chsigs  Q  usdsr  tits  inflneaes  of  A.  Ths 
desntj  ol  any  point  is  given  by 

r=Ji.+^,i/l:zS^    ....  («). 

So  far  the  method  of  images  is  aimply  a  »7ntheti«l 

method  for  obtaining  distributions  on  a  sphere    But  «r 

William  Thomson  has  shown  na  how  to  oonvart  il  into  an 

instrument  for  tranafonning  any  oUetrical  |ffoblem  into  a 

Tsriety  of  others. 

f  P  be  any  point  (fig.  1 3),0  a  fix«l  point,  Md  F  U  taken 

in  OP  soch  that  OP.OF-a", 
then  F  ia  called  the  inverse 
of  F  with  respect  to  O,  which 
n  called  the  origin  of  inver- 
sion, or  simply  the  origin ;  a 
is  the  radius  of  inversion.  We 
msy^  thus  invert  any  locns  <d 
points  into  another  local  of  ptnnti^  whidi  we  may  call  the 
inverse  of  the  fwmer.- 

Ltt  P,  Q  sad  P*,  Q*  ba  wnj  two  ptunts  snd  their  Inverses.  Let  as 
nppoae  that  then  ia  ■  charge  E  «t  Q,  snd  s  ebarg*  £'  «t  Q*,  which 
k  taabnaga  (rf  £  ill  s  iphere  with  radina  a  and  oaotra  0  ;  to  that 

*~     X^TaadVbetha  respectivs  potentisls  of  E  snd  E* 
Ihsn  we  have  obviously 
V    •  r 

wbno  OP— r.  0?*-/ .  It  ia  very  easjr  to  ehow  that,  it  i$,  ^ 
4r,  «>,  ^  be  dements  cf  length,  surface,  iiid  volnme,  snd  aoifae*  and 
TCtnms  dnieities,  snd  the  lame  aymbola  with  dashes  ths  inveisss  ot 
Hum,  than  we  hare 


Tig.  IS. 


r-aQE- 

at  P  sad  F. 


snd 


7^  «■ 


— -1  he. 


slw  1,  -  —  -  J 


V     r  It 


Again,  if  we  c<msider  the  system  thi<3  found,  it  u  obvions 
that,  if  we  place  a  quantity  -  aC  of  electricity  at  the 
origin,  this  wiU  make  the  potenticl  at  every  point  of  the 
system  zero,  and  we  have  a  solution  of  the  esse  of  an 
uninsulated  condoctori  whose  surface  is  the  invene  of  that 
of  the  given  conductor,  vuder  tha  influence  of  an  dectrified 
point 

As  su  example  ol  ths  use  c(  thie  method,  Isfe  us  latert  the  un^ 
form  distrfbation  on  a  qihere  with  reqpeet  to  en  origin  on  Its  oir< 
Gamfor«&c«,  the '  radloa  of  inversion  b^g  the  diunatar  of  ths 
iphm.  Tha  sphara  Invarte  into  as  Inflnita  plane,  toncfaisg  at 
ho  otbar  and  A  o<  tha  disneter  through  ths  wigin.   Lot  G  ba  the 

poteatlsl  on  Oe  Bphait  so  that  «hen  d  Is  thsdisautar. 

Uaaes  the  dsn^r  st  wbj  peint  Pon  sn  inflnite  plsss  influenced  bf 
s<insntitr-Cd«  deotiialy  ^sced  at  a  point  0  distsut  d  from  It 
ispvsnbjr 


By  means  of  these  equations  it  is  eai^  to  invert  any 
elecUical  system.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  any  con- 
ductor in  electrical  eqnUibrium ;  then,  since  its  potential 
IS  everywhere  constant,  it  inverts  into  a  surface  distribu 
tion,  the  potential  at  any  point  of  which  distant-  r'  from 
a 

the  origin  is  by  (43)  -.  C,  where  C  is  the  constant  poten- 

tisl  of  tJM  conductor.  The  surface  density  at  any  point  of 
the  system  is  fonnd  from  that  of  the  correiponding  point 
en  th«  condnetor  by  the  equation 


'  Tar  the  gaoenl  prop«rtiea  ot  eorra*  and  their  isvenee,  the  mxler 
maf  eonnilt  Salmon'*  Soiid  OwmHrjf.  Ha  will  hare  no  dUkaltj  In 
prewiif  far  bimMlf  nch  sa  we  ihall  rt<|nlf«  bsrit 


Again,  Inverting  pi^ta  iadde  the  sfhant  bt  whieh  the  potv- 
tut  Is  OMiatant,  wo  get  ths  potsntisl  due  to  ths  dtstrlbulioa  on  the 
inflalte  visas,  at  points  on  the  othw  ode  ftam  As  indndag  point, 
ths  reinit  being 

^  7' 

whiehistheesmsMthatdnstoilGstO.  Uanestbopotnitialata 
pdnt  on  ths  ssme  side  as  0  b  that  dns  to  a  qnaati^  dO  dsesd  st 
O'.whsHO'A-OA.  abinfoct  tits  ImsgsofO.  IfwswritsQ 
for  -.C^thsawagst 

-Qi 


These  reenlts  might  of  eouis  have  hssn  dsduesd  ss  pnrttenlsr  cssea 
of  a  sphere  and  point. 

Many  beautiful  appUeations  of  these  methods  will  be 
fonnd  in  the  Reprint  of  Sir  William  lliomson's  papers  and 
in  HaxwsU's  EUdrieUy  and  Magnetim.  Two  of  these  are 
of  especial  importance.  Adopting  the  meUiod  of  succea. 
sive  mflnences  given  by  Mnrphy  {Eledricity,  1883^  93), 
and  conjoining  with  it  the  meUiod  of  imaMs,  Sir  William 
Thomson  treated  the  problem  of  two  scores.  For  his 
reeults,  see  Reprinty  pp.  66-97.  At  the  end  of  that  paper 
two  vaJoable  toblea  an  given — L  *'  Showing  the  quantities 
oi  electricity  on  two  eqttal  spherical  conductors  of  radius 
r,  and  the  mutual  force  between  them,  when  charged  to 
potentials  u  and  r  respectively IL  "  Giving  the  potentials 
and  force  when  the  diarges  D  and  E  are  given."  The  ratio 
of  u  to  V  in  the  first  case  and  of  D  to  E  in  tho  second  is 
also  given,  for  which  at  a  given  distance  there  is  neithet 
attraction  n(a  repulsion.  An  interesting  experiment  on 
this  curious  phenomenon  is  deecribed  in  Biees,  Bd.  i. 
f  166.  For  an  application  of  dipolar  co-ordinates  to  the 
problem  of  two  spherea,  see  Maxwell. 

Thomaon  also  applied  his  methods  to  determine  the  dis- 
tribution on  spherical  bowls  of  different  apertures.  Bee 
Jteprint,  p.  178  tqq.  Hie  numerical  results  on  p.  166 
aro  extremely  interesting,  as  affording  a  picture  of  the 
effect  of  gradually  closing  a  conductor,  and  are  of  great 
value  in  giving  the  experimenter  an  idea  as  to  what  aptu^ 
ture  he  may  allow  himself  in  a  vessel  which  he  desires 
should  be  for  practical  purposes  electrically  closed. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  discuss  here  tiie  analytical 
method  of  coijugate  functions,  and  the  allied  geometrical 
method  of  inversion  in  two  dimenaionB.  A  full  account  of 
these,  rith  important  ai^Ucationa,  will  be  found  in  Ibx- 
well,  vol  L  {  182  tyq. 

We  shall  oonelod*  our  ap^icationa  with  a  brief  notice 
of  a  few  of  tiie  ordinuy  deetraatutieal  inatmments,  refer- 
ring the  reader  for  an  aooonnt  of  aone^etheis  to  the  article 
EtXcraOMRIB.  DigitiTed  byCjOOQlC 

It  (ve  platM  nt  plaotd  iiu»Ud  to  wch  othd^and  tmo 
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of  them  niBed  to  potential  7,  while  the  other  ia  oonnected 
with  the  earth,  then  there  will  be  certain  charges  E  and  F 
on  the  two  plates.  If  p  and  r  be  the  eoeffieiaiiU  of  kU- 
indoction  for  A  and  B,  and  q  the  coefficient  of  motoal  indoo- 
tion,  then  in  the  present  case 

and  the  energy  of  the  diatnbution  ia  obrionalj 

so  that  the  work  done  bj  completely  diicharging  the  con- 
deoser  ocV*.  If  we  suppose  the  plates  verjr  large  com- 
pared with  the  distance  between  them,  then  we  maj 
treat  the  caae,  for  all  pointa  not  veiy  near  the  edge^  as  j| 
the  plates  were  isficlte. 

In  this  cue  ths  lines  ol  force  sra  strsight,  and  Um  nnmher  of 
linM  of  fore*  which  Isare  any  area  on  A  la  oi^nal  to  that  of  thtwa 
which  «ater  Ou  oppodta  area  on  B.  Hence  the  amftee  denaltiee  on 
the  plates  are  eqou  snd  oppoaite  in  dgs.   Alao-we  elearljr  ban 

"h-^  <«'■ 

For  the  nnmber  of  lines  of  force  which  croM  aa;  tmit  of  area  parallel 
to  the  plates  ia  constant,  and  therefore  the  reanltant  lorea  Is  con- 
atant  at  ererj  point  between  the  platen 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  (44)  that  if  we  make  the  dis- 
tance between  our  plates  very  small,  the  denaity  on  the 
inner  aorfaaa  will  be  Tery  great,  and  the  whole  charge  on 
A  very  great.  An  apparatua  of  this  kind  for  collecting 
large  qoantities  of  dectricity  at  a  moderate  potential  ia 
called  an  accamolator  or  condenser.  One  of  the  firat  instra- 
menta  of  this  kind  was  Franklin's  pane,  which  consisted 
of  two  aheeta  of  tinfoil  pasted  o[^K>site  each  other  on  the 
two  aides  of  a  pane  ot  ^asa.  There  is  of  couiae  •  fffaotical 
limit  to  the  increaae  of  oapaoitj  in  anoh  ariangenieata, 
becaoae  a  «p)>^  *iU  pese  when  the  tnaolating  uMinm  ia 
too  thiiL  Inie  greater  didectrio  strengUi  of  ^ue  makee  it 
more  oonrenient  than  air  for  an  insttlating  madimn,  and 
we  ehall  aee  by-and-by  that  it  haa  other  adTantagea  as  welL 
When  the  plate  A  ia  of  finite  aiu  there  wlU  in  general  be 
a  diatribation  of  eleotridhr  on  the  beck  eompanble  with 
1^  charge  which  A  waM.  hold  at  potential  TUB  were 
ftbaenb  When  the  diatanoe  betveen  the  platee  ia  null, 
by  far  Uie  neater  portion  of  the  capacity  ia  dne  to  the 
presence  of  &  Advantage  of  thia  principle  haa  been  taken 
in  the  ooodenaing  elertraiioope  <tf  Tdtat  wUdi  ia  aa  ordin- 
■17  gold-leaf  apparatus,  except  tfiat  the  knob  ia  i^Iaced 
hf  a  drenlar  wo  mi  whidi  is  placed  another  disc  fitted 
with  an  insnlating  handle ;  the  diaca  are  covered  with  a 
thin  coat  of  vamiui  which  senres  as  an  insulating  meditun. 
If  we  connect  with  either  disc,  say  the  lower,  a  source  of 
electridty  of  feeble  potential  T,  and  connect  the  upper 
disc  at  the  aame  time  with  the  earth,  then  a  large  quantity 
of  electricity  at  potential  T  collects  on  the  lower  disc. 
Now  remore  all  coimectiona,  and  lift  away  the  upper  ^ae. 
The  capacity  of  the  lower  disc  ia  thereby  enormously  di- 
minished. Therefore,  since  the  charge  is  unaltered,  its 
potential  must  rise  correspondingly ;  and  the  gold  leavee 
may  direrge  very  vigorooaly,  although  a  simple  connection 
with  the  lower  cUac  ^one  would  scarcely  hare  moved  them, 
^niia  instrument  ia  of  great  use  in  all  caaea  where  we  have 
an  nnlimiM  nipply  of  electrici^  at  feeble  potential  Sir 
William  ^omson  has  devised  an  accomulator  of  measnr- 
able  capacity,  called  the  Qoard  Biog  Accumulator,  which 
ia  a  modification  of  the  arrangement  we  are  discussing. 

AB  (fig.  14)  is  a  flat  CTlindtical  metal  box,  the  appor  «id  of 
whleh  ia  tmly  pUn^  and  has  a 
dicolar  apertoMt  into  which 
fita^  withoBt  touching  a  plane 
diao  0,  which  is  sapported  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box  by  in* 
Bolating  snpporta,  as  titat  ita 
pper  anrfaee  is  in  the  camo 


'PI 

Elaoe  with  the  lid  of  the  hoc. 
IE  is  a  metai  disc  which  can 
he  moved  bj  a  screw  through  measimd  distaocea,  alwaTs  rciBainiln 


Tig.  14. 


parallel  to  AB.  When  desired,  0  can  be  pnt  la  oommonication 
with  A&  It  nuurtlMB  be  laguded  aa  fimning  part  <A  an  infinite 
plate,  so  that  It  AB  he  at  potential  7,  and  DE  at  poteataal  sero, 

V 

then  the  snrftoe  dend^  ob  0  will  be  equal  to-^  ,  when   la  the 

diataaea  hetvean  the  plates  j  aadif  A  he  the  ana  U  Otitewhbla 
AT 

■Bumnt  of  electridty  on  0  Is      .   If  now  we  brask  flw  eomwo 

tion  between  0  and  the  box  and  discharge  the  boa,  we  sn  hft  wlUi 

AT 

a  known  qoantfty  of  electridty  en     viz.  -j^ . 

The  meat  usual  aad  for  many  purpoaea  the  moat  oon- 
venient  form  of  accumulator  is  the  Leyden  jar.  'lias  ia 
merely  a  ghtea  jar  (fig,  10)  ooated  to  a  oettain  lu^piJt  out- 
side and  inside  wiui  tinfcdL  Tht  month 
of  the  jar  ia  stopped  with  a  cork  or 
wooden  diei^  which  aerraa  the  double  por^ 
poae  ol  fce^ng  dirt  and  moisture  frtm 
the  nnooTered  ^aas  inside^  and  ai  cenying 
a  wire  in  metallic  connaetion  with  tiie 
inside  ooating^  which  pasaee  up  throudi 
the  stopper  and  enda  in  a  metal  knob,  u 
the  g^aas  of  the  jar  be  very  thin,  we  may 
find  the  diitribation  on  tiie  two  coating 
by  neglecting  the  curvature ;  the  electno 
density  on  ue  inner  surface  of  the  two 
coatings  will  then  be  the  same  aa  in  the 
case  of  parallel  plates.  IF,  therefore,  the  inner  ooafc- 
ing  be  at  potential  T,  and  the  outer  at  potential  zero, 

the  dena'ty  on  Uie  inner  ooattng  wfli  be  ^ »  end  that  on 

y 

the  outer  -  ^  .  In  the  paitienhr  eaae  we  an  ooasidei^ 

ing  the  inner  coating  forms  very  nearly  a  cloaed  conductor, 
so  that  there  wiU  be  very  llttk  electricity  on  ita  inner  sur- 
face, and  there  will  also  be  very  little  on  the  wire  and 
knob  compared  with  the  amount  on  the  anrfaoe  of  the  inner 
coating  which  ia  next  the  gjaaa.   We  may  therefwe  put 

for  the  whole  electricity  oa  the  inner  coating        where  S 

is  the  extent  of  ita  surface.  Hie  capacity  0  of  the  jar  is 
Aen  given  hr 

8 
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(45). 


Oreen  ealcolated  to  a  fint  approximatioD  &e  efleet  of  the  corra* 
ton  on  the  capacity,  and  found  that,  if  B  and  S'  be  the  greatast 
and  leaat  radii  A  ctuTatare  ot  the  Inner  coating  at  any  pois^  Om 
the  deaaitiaa  on  the  Inner  and  oater  coatlny  an  given  oj 

d  t 


(46h 


(47). 


and  eonseqneittly  the  eapad^  dt  the  inner  coating  \tj 

la  any  case,  0  hu^g  a  constant,  we  hare  diarge  E  -  CV 
and  energy  Q-iOV*.  Hrace  if  we  connect  the  inner 
eo&tings  of  n  similar  jars,  and  cha^  them  to  potential  T, 
all  th«  outer  coatings  being  at  the  sauie  dme  connected 
with  tiu  earth,  we  hare^  E  and  Q  representing  the  wlu^ 
chane  and  energy, 

E-aOr  ] 


If  we  discharge  such  a  battery  of  n  jars  into  another  of 
fl'  similar  jara,  by  connecting  the  knoha  together,  and  the 
outer  coatdnga  to  earth  in  each  esse,  we  have^  U  being  the 
common  potential  after  discharge, 

»CV-aCU+«'CU 
n 


mnA 


There  Ii  therefore  a  loss  of  energy  rcproaentcd  by 
i(iCV«-i(n-Hi')Cir», 

thatb 


taeraMXixtoAL  thiokt.] 
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Id  other  wordi,  an       ,th  put  of  the  potential  energy 

u  loBt.  When  a  battery  of  jars  in  dischaised  throsgb  a 
ctreait'in  which  there  ii  a  &ie  wire  of  lai^  resistance^ 
tho  greater  part  ot  the  potential  energy  lost  in  the  db- 
Aax^  appears  aa  heat  in  the  fine  wire.  Bieaa  made 
elab^te  experimenta  on  the  heating  of  wiree  by  the  die- 
charge  in  tlus  way,  and  the  teaulta  ctf  hia  ezpefimeate  are 
in  agreement  with  the  fonnvla  whieh  we  hare  jut  gmn, 
(See  Heating  Effecta.) 

We  may  also  arrange  a  battery  of  jar*  by  fiiat  charging 
each  aepintely  to  potential  V  in  the  nenal  way,  and  then 
conneeong  thun  in  eeriee,  so  that  the  ontar  coating  of  each 
jar  ia  in  metallic  connection  with  the  inner  coating  of  the 
next.  In  each  an  arrangement  of  jan,  it  is  obnoas  that 
in  passing  from  the  enter  coating  <^  the  laat  at  potential 
zero  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  first,  the  potential  will  riee 
to  nV.  Whan  we  come  to  discharge  auch  a  aeriea,  the 
electromotiTe  force  to  begin  with  is  i»Y,  so  that  for  any 
pnipoee  in  which  great  initial  electromotiTe  force  ia 
required  tbia  combination  has  great  advantages  orer  n  jars 
abreast  The  "striking  distance,"  for  instance,  ue.,  the 
graateet  distance  at  which  ihe  discharge  by  spark  will  just 
take  place  throngh  air.  is  mneh  greater.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  is  leas,  being 
only  C7  instead  of  nCY ;  the  whole  loss  of  potential  energy 
is  a  complete  discharge  ia,  howerer,  the  same. 

The  caae  which  we  have  been  diacnastng  mnst  be  care- 
fully diatingnished  from  that  of  a  seriea  of  jars  charged  by 
"cascade,"  where  n  nneharged  jars  are  connected  up  in 
iQcceasLon  aa  in  last  case,  and  the  first  chaived  by  con- 
nection with  the  electric  machine  to  potential  V,  while  the 
enter  coating  of  the  last  of  the  series  is  connected  to  earth, 
and  the  rest  of  the  jan  insulated.  The  whole  electro- 
motiTe force  in  this  caae  is  clearly  only  T,  and,  if  all  the 

jars  be  similar,  the  potential  difference  between  the  coatings 

Y 

ia  etch  is  - ;  the  diarge  m  inner  ooating  of  dw  fiist  is 
thenfon  ^  and  the  whole  potential  energy  only 

H  ft 

The  arrangement  is,  therefOTe,  not  so  good  as  a  single  jar 
fu  1y  charged  by  the  same  machine.  It  was  fancied  by 
Franklin,  who  inrented  this  method  of  chaiginj^  that  some 
advantage  waa  guned  by  it  in  the  time  of  charging,  the 
notion  being  that  the  orerflow  waa  caught  by  the 
jars  and  that  electridty  waa  thereby  saTed.  Charging 
cascade  waa  treated  by  Green.  Some  of  the  experiments 
of  Rieea  bear  on  the  matter  {vide  Mascart,  190,  191), 
which,  after  all,  is  simple  enouf^ 

In  the  theory  of  accnmnlatHs,  or  oondensera  u  they 
are  often  called,  much  streas  has  been  laid  on  the  difier- 
snce  between  ^'fim"  and  "bound"  electiietky.  To  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  these  tanni,  let  ns  tr^e  a  case  when 
the  calculations  can  be  earned  out  in  detaiL 

Ssppoae  we  have  two  eoBoantrio  siAaricst  shdl%  sn  inner,  A,  and 
u  oator,  B.  Ltt  the  ootw  ladins  cf  A  be  «,  and  tbi  iuter  and 
ntar  ndii  of  B  ba  ft  mad  e,  to  tlut  the  thickncM  of  tli«  Utter  U 
c-i.  Wo  ahall  mmcm  that  vo  can,  wh«n  wo  pleuo,  oonaoot  tho 
iuida  sphero  with  tfte  eirth.  It  U  cloit  that  thm  can  nersr  bo 
■in  dflrtridty  on  tho  biim  sotfaoo  of  A.  Lot  tbo  ehama  on  the 
otur  nufaeoo  in  ordor  be  E,  F,  O.  Lot  u  sainoet  in  uo  flist  In- 
■Unco  that  A  is  at  potsatUl  V,  and  B  at  uro.  nun  wa  have  to  find 
E,?,Q.  DrawasDjfaca  in  theanbatanooof  B;  uolineaof  foreoonoo 
it,  thmton  tiu  whole  anumnt  ot  ol«otricil7  within  is  ano.  Henoe 
idn,  eaandering  tho  ozteml  *fn,  wUeh  ia  inelooei 
ktWMa  two  aaiiaeas  ef  mo  potential,  we  ass  tha*  O-O.  Thni^ 

«es  A  ia  at  potential T,  wo  ban  ^- j-T. 


lafiUseasB,  then,  thmla  no  deetrifloalion  «a  flw  satsido  ef  ^ 
ni  an  oloctris  peadolom  BOspsBded  tiure  weald  glTS  no  Intieatien. 


L«t  tu  now  eonnoct  A  with  tho  Mtrth,  ao  that  iU  potential  becomes 
uro  ;  vo  have  now  to  find  the  duirges  and  potentially  oardttOK 
being  that  the  whole  charge  on  B  ie  -  £ . 

Aa  beftve,  we  have  T—  -  E,  but  Q  ia  no  longer  mo.  We  have 
howerer,  T+C-.  -B.   Hence G'-r-  -B. 

Alao,aino«  A  li  at  sore  potential.        f 2!_o, 

•    e  e 

The  potential  of  B  ia        -  .  "  ' 
InUiia]^oeea%  tbanfbr^  aqnantitjE-B',  er^^  T,  of  elsQtri- 

ei^  has  lowed  away  to  earth  from  A,  and  a  quantity  bu 

peaeed  trom  tho  Inner  to  the  outer  nirface  of  B,  while  the  potential 

haa  altered,  on  A  frtnn  7  to  0,  and  on  B  from  0  to  — ^  T. 

Snppooe  now  w«  connect  B  with  the  earth,  thai  rodneinc  it  to  tero 
potontiaL  Sineo  tiie  charge  on  A  remains  the  aame,  and  that  on 
tho  Inner  coating     B  ia  eqnal  and  o^ooite  to  it,  it  fdlowa  that 

now  ths  shargea  on  A,  Ac,  are      V,        V,  0,  where  f  denotes 
;  and  Um  potentials  of  A  and  B  are  I  Y  and  0.  Aftersaether 
pair  flC  saeh  epvatlons  tho  ehargeo  will  he  ^^T,  fte^and  the 
pot*ntisI,^Ti  after  a  tUrd,  charges,  ^f^T.Ae.,  and  potential, 

I^T.   Hanea  the  ehargas  end  potentials  go  on  dseraufag  in  gae> 

metrteal  progrcaeioa.    Amoanta  of  electricity  flow  away  from  A 

eqnal  to  jV,     V,  f  ?j*V,  j^'T  *c.,  in  the  sneoesaiTe  operations, 

and  equal  amoanta  of  opposite  rigna  are  diacharged  from  B.  The 
anm  «  all  thece  diacharges  ia  the  whole  original  3iarge  on  A,  iv 

f7(l+J+5+»c,  aA  iv  j-^V-^y. 

Hence  by  an  infinite  nnmber  of  altamate  conneetioni 
we  shall  finally  discharge  the  jar  completely.  The  eleo 
trici^  which  flows  ont  at  each  contact  is  called  the  "  frei 
electricity,"  and  that  which  remains  behind  the  **  botind 
electricity."  The  quantity  which  we  have  denoted  by  f 
ia  clearly  the  capacity  of  a  spherical  Leyden  jar :  it  in- 
creases indefinitely  as  the  distance  between  the  conduct- 
ing surfaces  decreasee,  and  is  Tery  nearly  proportional  to 
the  anrface  of  the  inside  coating,  when  the  distance  ia 
email  compared  with  the  radina  of  either  surface. 

It  ie  Teiy  ea^  to  extend  our  reasoning  to  any  con- 
denser. 

II,  in  tmt,  111,  f,,  be  the  eeettdiDta  of  self  and  mntosl  in* 
daoBia  Ac  the  annatora,  then  tills  potential  alter  operat^  n 

timoe  u  aboTS  ia  (-^  Vt,  the  ehaigea,  fuf^^VT 
f^^^-iu.  j'T  end  the  smoonta  ot  electricity  which  leara  1 

and  2  in  ti»  ath  operation  are  ±„„(2iljl^)(^^^  )'t 
respeetiTely. 

We  must  not  omit  one  more  interesting  case.  If  we 
hare  two  infioite  coaxial  cylinden  ol  ladii  a  and  b 
(b  >  a),  then  obrionaly  the  potential  is  symnurtrical  about 
die  common  axis,  and  lA^aca's  equation  baoomca 

Tbaintegnlof  ^)sT-Ob«r-»-D.   Let  the  Innn  tflb 
bo  at  potential      the  outer  at  potential  then 


'Under  is  given  Igr 
■Y, 


Heaos  ^  mfaee  denai^  on  the  inner  cylinder  is  given  Igr 
•    *    1  rfV  Y,-Y. 

in 
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ind  ib»  Mpwitj  par  nnH  ot  Ifngth  of  unw  it 
1 

Thii  nmlt  hu  imporUnt  applications  in  the  theory  of 
telegraph  cablei,  and  to  a  form  of  gradnatod  accumulator, 
iQTentwl  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  and  used  l^^  Meaan  Oib- 
aon  and  Barclay  in  their  experimenta  on-  the  apacific  indao- 
tira  capacity  of  paraffin  (see  Maxwell,  vol.  L  {  127). 

ON  THE  lySULATINQ  HEDIUU. 

It  has  been  aaaomed  hitherto  that  the  medium  inter- 
poaed  between  the  coadnctora  in  the  electric  6eld  ia  in 
alt  caaea  lur — the  most  preralc&t  of  all  dieketric  media ; 
'or,  where  any  other  medium  actually  occurred,  as  in  the 
caaa  of  the  Leyden  jar,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
reanlt  ia  the  same  aa  if  the  glass  were  replaced  by  air. 
Ezperimentera  soon  recognized,  howerer,  that  the  capa- 
dty  of  a  Leyden  jar  depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of 
the  glass  of  which  it  is  made.  But  the  nature  of  thia 
action  waa  very  little  nnderatood,  until  Faraday  showed  by 
a  number  of  atriking  experimenta  that  the  dideetric  haa  a 
specific  fonction  in  dl  phenomena  of  induction, 

Finidaj  nied  in  hit  ezperiinentt  two  Idtnticsl  pieca  of  appuutot, 
which  mn  Tirtullrtwo  spherical  LcTdan  jun  The  outer  costing 
EF  (6g.  16)  wM  diTided  into  two  hemispherM,  which  eonld  be 
fitted  together  air-tight  The  lower 
hemisphere  t  mm  fltt«l  to  a  perforated 
Bteni,  pronded  with  a  stop-cock  O,  so 
that  it  could  be  screwed  to  an  air- 
pamp  while  the  apparatus  was  being 
exhausted,  and  afterwards  screwed  into 
a  foot  H.  The  upper  heniapheta  was 
pierced  bj  a  tube,  into  which  was 
cemented  a  shellac  plug  B.  0  is  a 
metal  wire  postins  down  through  B, 
which  rapports  the  noUow  metal  sphere 
'D,  fonniag  the  inside  armature,  and 
canies  the  metal  ball  A,  bj  means  ot 
which  D  can  be  chsrged  and  dischsiged. 
To  gire  sa  idea  ot  the  size  of  the  ap* 
paratns,  it  maj  be  mentioned  that  toe 
aismetera  of  the  inner  and  ooter 
q)beres  were  2-SS  in.  and  3-67  in.  re- 
spsotirsly.  Two  jars  were  made  on 
the  abon  vattem,  aa  aearlT  alike  aa 
posalUe.  The  equality  of  their  cape- 
dtiea  wu  teated  u  follows.  Both  wera 
filled  with  air  at  the  same  temperature 
and  pressora.  Ap paratoa  I.  was  then 
ehufsd,  by  htiaguu  A  in  eommanloa- 
Hon  with  the  dob  d  a  Leydea  Jar, 
while  the  coating  EP  waa  connected 
to  earth.  I.  and  11.  were  then  placed  at 
a  moderate  distance  from  each  other,  as  fig.  IS. 

■ymmetricallj  as  possible  with  respect  to  the  obtwver  and  other 
exterasl  objects,  uie  ooter  armatures  in  both  cases  being  in  co&- 
docting  conimDniestion.with  theearth,  Tht  bsU  of  I.  was  touched 
by  a  small  proot  sphere,  the  repnlsiou  ot  which  on  the  morable 
ball  of  a  Coulomb  balance  waa  measured;  after  a  short  intervsl  this 
Bieaaiuvment  was  repeated.  The  balla  of  I.  and  II.  were  then 
brought  into  communication,  and  the  charge  ^vided  between  the 
inteiual  armatures.  The  ball  ot  II.  was  immediatelj  tnted  as 
before,  and  then  the  ball  I.  again.  I^nally  I.  and  II.  were 
dischmed  and  tested  for  permanent  "stem  effeot"  The  resatt  <^ 
ens  SBoh  series  of  measnrensats  was 

1. 1 ...  .  i»4,2»  I ....  124  I  1  ..  . 
II.  I  0,  I  123  ....  I  ...  2. 

Kegloeting  the  alight  dissipation  of  the  charge,  and  taking 
account  only  ot  the  "atcra  effect"  in  I.,  we  see  that  tiie  chargea  on 
1.  and  H.  after  division  are  represented  br  122  and  124,  each 
of  which  is  not  far  from  the  half  of  the  whole  disposabla  charge  in 
I.,  vis.,  124*5;  so  that  the  capacities  ot  the  two  jsis  most  be 
eqasL  Thb  will  periups  be  clearer  if  we  consider  what  would 
hsppen  were  the  capacities  unetjnsl.  Let  the  capacities  be  C  and 
C,  flie  potential  of  I.  before  division  V,  and  the  common  potential 
after  U,  the  chafoe  on  I.  Q,  and  on  L  and  II.  f  ana  ^  after 
division.  Then  Q-CT,  f-CU,  if-CV,  and  f +^sQ,  The 
faidicatioa  of  the  torrioa  balanra  ia  praportionsl  to  the  charge  of 


the  proof  sphere,  thst  is  (owing  to  the  syrametrj  of  the  ananga* 
ments),  to  the  potential  of  the  knob  with  which  it  was  in  eoataet ; 
or  at  all  svents  this  is  tme  if  we  consider  only  readings  taken  torn 
the  knob  of  the  ssms  jar,  and  that  is  all  ws  shall  nltlmatsly  vaab 
Bat(0+e)ir-CTi  hence 

C  V-U 
0' 


Hence  the  ratio  of  the  eapaoitiee  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  azeeaa 
of  the  first  over  the  last  reading  to  the  last  reading,  boUi  being 
taken  from  the  knob  of  I.  Thus,  taking  the  nacomoted  vslnes 
in  the  above  expertmeut,  the  ratio  of  the  capacities  would  be 
»50-124)-4-122,i<.  1-02.  By  various  acperlmenta  of  this  kind. 
Fsrnday  conviaoed  himself  ot  the  eqnallty  t4  hie  two  jan.  To 
test  the  aensibiUty  at  his  method,  he  tednoed  tite  distanoa  betwoen 
the  lower  hemls[»teTes  and  the  ball  In  II.  from  -82  in.  to  '486  in., 
bj  introducing  a  mstal  lining.  The  capacity  of  II.  wu  then 
found  to  be  1  "OS  (the  mean  of  two  observations).  He  next  com- 
pared the  capacities  of  tbs  Jsn  when  die  lower  half  irf  the  vsce 
betweeu  the  armaturea  of  one  of  then  was  flllod  with  shwlafi. 
The  ratio  of  the  capacities  was  foond  to  be  I'S  ^nsan  ti  SSTfial 
experiments),  the  shsUac  jar  having  the  greater  eapaci^. 

It  appears,  therefore^  that,  other  thinga  being  eqnal,  the 
capacity  of  an  accnmohttor  ia  greater  when  the  insnlating 
medium,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "dielectric,"  is  aheUac, 
than  when  it  is  air.  ^le  ratio  of  the  capacity  in  the 
former  case  to  that  in  the  latter*  is  called  the  Specific 
Inductive  Capaettp  of  ahallac.  His  we  shall  in  fecwal 
denote  by  K.  Accwding  to  thia  il»ftnit»Ai>,  air  ii  taken 
aa  the  standard,  and  its  apeeifie  indnetiTt  capacity  is 
unity.  Proper^  apeakiii&  we  on^t  to  state  the  tem- 
perature and  prasaura  of  ^  air ;  we  may  aasnme  0*  G  aa 
onr  temperature,  and  the  average  atmospherie  pcimm 
(760  mm)  as  our  standard  barometric  preasuie. 

It  is  aaqr  to  obtain  an  approximate  Talne  d  E  from  tiie 
abore  reamt  for  the  shellac  apparatus.  Remembering  that 
the  ahallao  occniaes  only  one  hemisphere,  and  aasnming 
that  the  lines  ot  force  are  not  diatorbed  at  the  jnnctkm  <S 
the  air  and  ahella^  we  htTfl^  if  p  denote  the  ratio  of  the 
capacities, 

J±f=ftaadK-«^-l. 

This  gives  for  shellac  £  -  3*0,  the  real  valne  being  pro* 
bably  greater.  Similar  experimenta  gave  for  glass  and 
solphnr  K  - 1<76  and  9-24  reapectively. 

Thoa  the  specific  indttctire  capacities  of  shellac,  glaaa, 
and  sulphur  are  considerably  larger  than  that  of  air. 
Faiadiy  waa  nnable  to  find  any  difference  in  this  reqwet 
between  the  different  gases,  ot  in  the  same  gaa  at  different 
temparaturea  and  prassnres,  although  he  made  careful 
experiments  in  search  of  snoh  differences. 

It  would  lead  na  too  far  to  discosa  in  detail  the  pre- 
cautions taken  by  Faraday  to  remove  ancertainty  from  hia 
experimental  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  specific 
dielectric  action.  The  reader  will  find  a  minute  descrip- 
tion in  Faraday's  own  snrpaaaiugly  ludd  manner  in  the 
eleventh  aeriea  of  the  BsperimeiUal  Retearehet. 

His  discovery  of  the  action  of  the  medium  led  Faraday 
to  invent  his  well-known  theory  of  the  dielectric  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  fundamental  process  in  aD  electrical 
actioh  is  a  polarization  of  the  nltimate  partidea  of  matter ; 
this  polarisation  conaista  In  the  separation  of  the  poaitive 
and  negative  electrieitiea  tMfAm  the  molecoles,  euctiy  as 
the  two  magnetic  flnida  are  anj^Kieed  to  asperate  in  the 
theray  of  magnetio  induction,  b  this  view  a  dielectrio 
is  supposed  to  counsfe  of  a  nember  of  perfectly  conducting 
partidea,  immereed  in  a  medium  or  menstmnin,  wUdi  ia 
either  a  non-eondnctor  or  a  VNy  imperfect  oondnetor. 
When  electrical  action  atart^  tlie  two  electcieitiei  aaparata 
in  the  molecniea ;  but,  in  the  flrat  initance  at  least,  there 
is  no  mterehanga  of  electridty  between  different  molecules. 

*  It  anst  be  noticed  that  the  assumption  Is  tadtly  made  that  the 
•ir  Is  to  bo  reptaead  by  ahtllas  MMryMji«*ywiit  least  wherever  there 
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Jaiiaj  tMtnud  that  ^  dactrinl  ftctiaa  is  proHgatad 
bam  molaenla  to  moleeiila  1^  aetiom-  whom  tj^m  of 
in,ni«'i«t«'  activi^  ia  very  nnaU.  He  denied  Uw  eziite&efl 
of  "letini  at  a  difetanoe,*  and  ngarded  bia  nanlti  aboat 
jndneUoii  in  eozred  Unes  as  at  wiaaoe  with  it.  ThOBBon* 
ihomd,  hoTerer,  that  iWaday'a  tetnlta  weia  petfectlj 
coBibteat  vith  the  theonr  of  action  at  a  diitaiio^  pro- 
ndod  the.  polariMtioa  of  the  .dieleotoie  be  taken  into 
iceoanl^  and  that  the  mat'ir"**''*'  treatment  of  the 
ulgeet  ia  idmtical  with  FojMon'a  theory  of  induced 
BMgnetiBnL  The  theory  of  action  at  a  diatanoe  as  ap- 
pa,  to  this  anlijeet  will  be  foond  under  MAOKinaM. 
Hdaholt^  whoee  meauiia  we  ba-  already  mentioned, 
tsk«  thia  view  <tf  the  matter.  We  do  not  propoaa  to 
bOov  Faiada/s  theory  any  farther  at  preeent;  its  main 
feitues  are  invohed  in  Max.weU'a  theory,  to  idiidi  wt  shall 
tftecwards  allndsL 

W.  Siemens'  infffwipA^  and  eoafimud  the  conolnauais 
of  7mA»j.  He  n<ied  Wtaie  electricity  in,  comparing  the 
cspadfiea  <rf  condenseta.  By  means  of  a  adnd  of  self-ACting 
commutator*  (SdbtttAdti^e  Wippi),  the  armatoree  of  the 
cMtdeoser  wen  connected  alternately  with  a  battery  of 
Duiefi^  caUs'.and  with  each  other;  ao  that  the  condnier 
WH  charged  and  diichuged  about  80  times  per  aeeoud. 

rkm  17  glTu  ft  rn^MM  of  the  niMgimMt   F end 0  irttHO 
i'Ti"tyi  metal  eon vii 
witk  vhieh  the  vibnt- 

Si  tongoe  B  of  tJie 
tppe  oomee  altar- 
unlj  into  contact ; 
CD  ud  AB-an  the 
UButnne  of  the  oon- 
dRinr,  H  the  betteiy, 
nd  K  the  galTtao* 
Bater.  Theotr  indicate^  and  experiment  eonfi™^  that  the  deflec- 
tion wiU  ba  the  Mine  whether  the  nlranometer  ia  pat  in  the 
ehu^  or  in  tiif  ^ieoharge  dnmit  The  fonner  attangement  ia 
that  indicftted  in  the  flgnre. 

The  amount  of  electricity  which  flows  throogh  the 
gslTBEometer  each  time  the  condenser  ia  chatged,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  prodoct  of  the  capacity  C  of  the  condenser 
■ad  the^leetramotiTe  force  E  of  the  battery.  £  is  propor- 
tional to  the  number  <^  cella  in  the  batteir.  If,  therefore, 
the  speed  of  the  Wippe  be  cwstent,  Uia  galTanometer 
d^ection,  or  its  sine  or  tangent  ss  the  case  may  be,  will 
be  proportional  to  EQ  By  rarying  E  and  C  inde- 
pendently,  we  can  verify  the  laws  that  r^olate  the  charge 
of  Mmdenseis.  If  we  keep  E  the  same,  and  the  speed  the 
lame,  we  can  compare  the  capacities  of  two  condensersi  or 
of  the  same  condenser  with  two  diiferent  dielectrics,  and 
thus  fii^d  the  specifio  indnctire  capacitiea  of  TtHoos  sab- 
■tanoes'  widi  respect  to  air.  Siemens  found  that  O  is 
indqwndrat  of  E^  and  cooelnded  that  the  efl^ect  of  aolid 
dislactrifls  on  the  c^Mci^  of  a  eondeneer  ia  not  to  be 
•z^ainad  by  '*  penetntion  of  the  electricity  into  the 
dielecfarica  We  uaU  give  some  of  hia  nhm  of  the  ■pooifio 
iadnctiTa  etftnity  f  arUiar  ml 

G«igain*  studied  the  effect  of  the  inanktor  on  the 
apacity  of  eondensarL  He  used  in  his  researchea  Che 
disehai^;ina  electnsoi^  (see  art  ELioTROMim),  an  iii* 
dmment  mich  doea  not  at  first  eight  look  likely  to  lead  to 
fwy  accurate  resulli,  Imt  which  seems  to  hare  worked 
Mtis&tctorily  in  hia  hands.  Many  of  Qaogaiu's  reaults 
cwiBeming  the  gradual  inoeaaa  of  the  eh^e  are  vaiy 
istmating;  tikeir  beering  <m  titeoiyis  difficult  to  eatimate, 
hnrarav  owiw  to  the  mixture  td  effects  doe  to  aurfaee 
ti^  body  ecndoctiou.    Bia  neulta  concerning  the  "limit- 


'  Comb,  tmd  IhJ).  MaA  Jtmrn.,  18<6,  or  Rtprini     FmpT*,  p.  16. 

■  Fogg,  Awn.,  tO.,  1U7. 
,  '  For  a  deeeripypB  ot  thia  faatwoat  aee  ^Hadewana'!  OwJbwwwmm, 
U.  L  1 4»1. 

f  Aim.  it  CUm.  K  i»  Pkga.,  4  mt.  t,  IL  (1H2), 


ing  *  vaitM  of  the  ipeeifio  induetiTe  ei^ad^  are  at  Tarianea 
wiw  those  of  subsequent  eotparimaatera  who  haTO  worked 
with  more  delicate  instnunents. 

In  their  experiments  on  the  speofie  induetiTe  cuad^ 
of  paraffin;  Qtbatm  and  Barclay*  employed  a  method  due  to 
Sir  William  Thomson,  in  which  an  instmment  called  the 
natymeter  is  used  in  congnnction  with  the  quadrant  eko- 
trometer.  ^ey  found  for  the  spedfto  indtictiTe  eapad^ 
of  panffin  1*97,  and  showed  that  thia  value  alten  Teiy 
little,  if  at  all,  with  the  twnperatureu 

The  most  cztcnsiTe  measnrements  oi  Uiis  kind  that  have 
been  made  of  late  are  those  of  Boltsmann'  and  Schiller.' 
Bohpnsnn  used  a  sliding  condenser,  whose  platea  could  be 
^aeed  at  measured  dirtancea  apart.  Flatea  of  diffwent 
msohtting  materials  were  introduced  betwam  tha  panllel 
plates  of  the  condeiieer,  so  as  to  be  panllal  with  mm  and 
at  different  distancea  from  (me  of  them. 

AeandiniC  to  the  nathematteal  theory,  the  eqteeitj  of  tm  con- 
denaar  is  indapeBdent  of  tiw  podtioa  of  the  ^t^  end  Taries 

inrenely  u  n  -  a  +  j[,  whsn  n  is  the  distinee  betwsoa  the 

pUtaa  or  the  oondansff,  asd  n  the  tUekneae  of  the  piste  of  fasolst. 
ing  matetiftl  whose  q^edSs  ladBettTe  d^acitar  is  K.  In  other  wordf, 
the  plrts  may  be  supposed  replsced  by  a  puts  of  sir  of  tUckncM 
a 


If  thsieton  X  denote  bi  sbeohito 


tbstedpneiloftho 


e^ed^  cf  ths  ceoileasir,  then 


wkm  0  U  a  coDBtaot  The  eapaei^  of  the  eondaBiet  was  nea* 
amed  hj  ebqiBC  it  witii  e  hattasy  of  <  to  18  DealeU'e  eelh^  sad 
thee  dindinglte  chacge  with  the  deatromoter. 


of  the 

batteiT  and  on*  armatnre  of  the  oondeneer  an  connected  to  earth. 
The  other  pole  of  the  batteij  ia  llrrt  connected  with  the  eleettode  A. 
of  the  alcetroneter,  wluM  other  electrode  B  ia  eonbeoted  to  earth. 
Let  the  leediag  thna  obbdned  be  E,  then  E  ia  proportional  to  the 
potential  of  the  battor  pole.  The  eondeneer  ia  next  eharaed  by 
oonnecting  fte  fniwletf^  annatnre  with  the  battery;  the  battery 
eooneotiaii  ia  then  lemoTed,  and  the  oleotrode  A  ot  the  electrometar, 
which  haa  meanwhile  been  connected  with  the  earth,  ii  new  out- 
ncetod  with  the  coodenaer.  If  0  be  the  opacity  of  the  eondeneer, 
C  that  ot  the  eleetrometet  (in  ctftain  caaee  artifldaUy  inonaaedX 
wa  hevS)  If  r  ba  the  common  potenUal  of  the  eo&densar  aa-^.  cen- 
aaeted  psits  of  the  sleetraoutw,  (C  +  C}P  =  CI ,  and 

fC  .     1-f  1 


er  ».= 


Bnt  T  ia  pn^ortional  to  Hm  aeeoad  reading  of  the  eleetromotv, 
hanoe  x  ia  known  in  tenna  of  C.  Aa  only  telatlTa  meamiea  an 
wanted,  C  Is  not  mnind.  Boltsmann  made  a  raiiety  ti  azperi- 
menta,  aU  of  wUeh  eenfirmed  Oa  tiwoiy,  and  ihowed  the  an>Uc** 
bllity  of  the  shore  (omola. 

If  wo  make  three  meaenromenta,  flnt  with  the  platea  at  diataoce 
St.;  secmdly,  at  diataaea  m»  with  only  air  between  In  each  eaae; 
and  thirdly,  at  diatanea  M>  with  an  InsolatiM  of  thiekaoH  A 
bstwaea,  we  haw,  il  a^,  a„  »,  be  the  i  iimspiiBdlK  Tshwsef  A,  • 

0=^4^,     and  J  =  (^t^-es+Wi+i*)*"' 

The  adrantafle  ofthiaMmedaroia  that  only  di&reneea^m,,fliveia 
flome  in.  and  no  sbednts  length  hsa  to  U  meamrwL  Heaanre- 
meate  wan  480  made  with  eondeasois,  in  wUoh  thm  waa  no  ait 
between  Oa  ematnna  and  the  inaolating  plfttaa;  in  them  the 
armatuea  wen  formed  by  meana  of  marcuiy.  To  gin  an  idea  of  tha 


III, ;  ud  K  =  2-Sl,  S-U  for  platea  I.  and  II.  need  with  mfrcnty 
snnatnraai 

Boltsmann  conriitced  himself  that,  in  the  case  of  ebonit^ 
paraffln,  sulphur,  and  roein,  the  time  during  which  the 
condenser  was  diarged  waa  without  aenaiUs  inflnenee. 
He  found  that  tha  leanlt  was  tha  same  whether  tha  chaige 

•  MtL  flwiu.,  isn. 
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was  iDBtantaneoua  or  lasted  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
case  was  different  with  the  imperfect  insulatora,  glau, 
Btearioe,  and  gutta  percha,  for  which  he  haa  giren  no 
results.  To  test  still  farther  the  influence  of  Uie  time, 
Boltzmann  measured  the  attraction  between  a  sulphur  and 
a  metal  sphere— fint,  when  the  latter  vas  charged  continu- 
ously positive  or  negatiTe,  and,  secondly,  when  it  was 
charged  positive  for  y^th  of  a  seoond,  negatiTe  for  the 
next  yi^th,  and  so  ou ;  he  fonnd  the  attraction  to  be  the 
same  in  both  eases,  provided  the  charges  without  respect 
to  sign  were  equal  This  ezperimeat  establishes  beyond  a 
doubt  the  existence,  in  the  case  of  sulphur,  of  a  specific  di- 
aleetrio  action,  vhich  is  fully  developed  in  less  than  y^th 
of  a  second.  From  experiments  of  this  kind  values  of  K 
were  deduced,  which  agreed  fairly  veil  with  dioie  obtained 
by  other  methoda.  A  very  important  result  which  he 
obtained  was,  that  for  a  csrtun  crystalline  sphere  of  sul- 
phur the  values  of  K  were  different  in  the  directions  of 
the  axes,  being  4  773,  3-970,  and  3*811  respectively. 
The  result  realizes  an  expectation  ci  Faradaj.^ 

Schiller  employed  two  methoda — the  method  of  Slemeaa, 
which  we  have  already  deaetibed,  in  which  the  dnntitm  of 
charge  waa  from  ^th  to  -^th  of  a  second,  and  the  method 
of  electrical  oscillationa  deviaed  by  Helmholta.  In  the 
latter  method  K  is  given  by  the  equation  K  *  (T*  -  T,*)  + 
(T«  -  T,*),  where  T. ,  T,  T,  are  the  periods  of  oecillation 
of  a  certain  coil,  firstly,  by  itself,  secondly^  when  con- 
nected with  an  ur-condenser,  and  thirdly,  with  the  same 
condenser  when  the  air  is  repUced  by  the  insulator  to  be 
tested  (see  below,  ^  82).  In  this  method  the  duration  of 
charge  varied  from  nrrv^l*  ^  T^nr^  ^  '  seoond. 

Tlie  followinz  table  girei  soma  of  tlie  results  of  Bolt^muu  sect 
Schincr:— 


ffftltimifflB 

aehUtor. 

Panma  (clear)  ....  ) 
Do.    (milky) ...  ) 

SIS 

2-32 

S-84 

2'fi5 

2-7« 
i  1-92 
1  2-47 

2-21 
l-flS 
1-81 

Indiambber  (pure).. 
Do.  (mlcanized} 
White  mirror  glata. . 

2-84 
2-94 
6-34 

2-12 
2-«« 

6-88 

Tlie  fint  column  of  Schiller's  remlti  wu  obtained  by  Siemens  s 
method,  the  eecond  by  the  method  of  oidllstionL  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  ihortneas  of  the  time  of  charge  has  affected  the  ralae  of  K 
in  the  last  colnmn,  reducing  it  oonaiderably  in  all  cases.  Bolts- 
mann'a  reenlti  are  on  the  whole  the  largeit  obtained  hj  any 
phyaicist ;  he  attributes  this  to  the  care  with  which  he  constructed 
nis  plates.  Oibaon  and  Rarclay  found  1*97  (or  parsffln,  and 
Siemens  2-9  for  sulphur. 

Among  the  more  recent  researches  on  the  theory  of 
dielectrics  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Rood,'  whose  results 
for  ctystals  are  interesting,  and  W&Ilner,'  who  haa  studied 
the  course  of  inductiou  when  the  cha^  is  maintained  for 
a  considerable  time. 

There  are  very  few  fluids  which  are  sufficiently  good 
insulatora  to  allow  an  easy  determination  of  their  specific 
inductive  capacity.  Measnremente  have,  however,  been 
made  by  Silow.*  He  used  (1)  Siemens's  method,  and  (2) 
a  method  in  which  he  observed  the  deflection  of  a  quadrant 
electrometer  corresponding  to  the  same  potential,  first,  when 
the  q\iadranta  were  filled  with  air,  and  secondly,  when 
they  were  filled  with  the  fluid  to  be  examined;  the  .ratio  of 
the  latter  deflection  to  the  former  is  the  spedfie  inductive 
capacity  of  the  liquid. 

The  inatniment  actually  nsed  was  a  ^lass  vessel,  inside  which 
were  pasted  pieces  of  tinfoil  corresponding  to  the  quadrants  ot 

>  £xp.  Rci.,  1689. 

'  /'oiw-  -^nn.,  cUUL,  187«. 

*Pcgg.  Ann.,  N.F.  i..  1877. 

/fbjy,  Jilft.,  clil,  1876;  drii.,  187«. 


TliomsoD'a  electrometer.  The  shape  of  the  needle  was  alao  lli"ht]y 
different.  A  fine  silver  wire  replncod  the  bifitar  suapendon,  sm  tho 
deHectiona  were  read  off  by  means  of  a  scale  snd  teleecope.  The 
needle  and  one  pair  of  quadrauta  were  connected  with  the  earth, 
snd  the  other  pair  of  quadrants  charged  to  a  cotutont  potentisl  by 
connection  with  s  battery.  The  results  were  for  oil  <n  turpentine 
by  method  (1),  1-468;  by  (2),  1-47S;  for  a  certain  ^ecuoea  of 
petroleum,  hy  (1),  1-439;  for  another  specimen, by  (2),  1-438;  for 
benzol,  by  <1),  1-483. 

In  the  researches  in  which  Siemens's  method  was  nsed, 
the  speed  of  the  commutator  waa  varied  considerably,  but  no 
effect  was  thereby  produced  ou  the  value  of  K,  which  is 
therefore,  within  certain  limits  at  least,  independent  pf  iJie 
duration  of  the  charge. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  tbe  recent  odditioDB 
to  our  knowledge  in  thu  departmeut  ia  due  to  Boltzmann,' 
who  haa  succeeded  in  detecting  and  measuring  the  decreaoe 
of  the  ipeeifio  inductive  capacity  of  gases  when  rarefied. 

The  principle  of  his  method  is  as  follows.  Suppoae  we  have  an 
ordinary  air-condeneer  inside  a  receiver,  which  we  can  exhanat  at 
wilL  Let  one  of  the  armatures  A  of  the  coadenaar  be  connected  with 
a  battery  eC  a  lone  number  a  of  eells  f  Boltsmooa  ussd  about  800 
DanioUsX  while  the  other  armatnrs  B  is  enmected  with  the  esrth. 
If  we  now  Inaulate  B,  and  if  Ute  condenser  does  not  leak,  then  on 
connecting  B  with  the  electrometer  no  deflection  will  be  indicated. 
It,  however,  we  increase  the  number  of  cella  by  one,  the  potential 
ot  A  wfU  increase  from  fijr  to  (s  + 1  )p ,  while  that  of  B  will  rise  from 

0  to  SB  amount  which  is  proportional  to  p.  Let  the  corresponding 
electromjter  reading  be  fi.  Suppose  now  that  we  altered  the 
apecific  indiAtiva  capacity  ot  the  gaa  from  Ki  to  both  armatures 
Ming  insulated,  A  originally  at  potential  np,  ana  B  at  potential 
tero ;  the  potential  of  A  will,  by  the  mathematical  theory,  become 

^  np ,  while  that  of  B  remair  i  zero.    If  now  we  reconnect  A  with 

the  battery  of  ft  cella,  the  poteiitial  of  A  becomes  again  np.  If  we 
then  connect  B  with  the  electrometer  we  shall  get  a  deflection  a 
proportional  to 

«p(l-|;);  hence  we  hav.  ^  =  «(l-|;).. 

Let  us  now  asaume,  what  experiment  shows  to  be  the  esse,  that 
the  increase  of  K  is  very  nearly  proporUoual  to  the  pressure,  then, 
ft,  and  denoting  the  manomeMc  reading  ia  millimatics  oorre> 
sponding  to  K,  and  K, ,  we  may  write 

Here  A  ia  a  eonstaot,  the  meaning  of  which  is  very  simple,  it  we 
assume  our  law  ot  proportionslity  to  hold  up  to  abooluta  vacnom  ; 
tn  fse^  1+X  is  in  that  ease  the  specific  inonctivo  capacity*  of  the 
gas  at  780  mm.  preasnm,  at  the  temperature  (  ot  observstion,  and 

1  +  X(l-fal)iB  the  oDmsponding  coefficient  at  0"C.  The  formula 
written  above  becomes  thersfbre 

0.780 

*"ai.(ft,-*,) 

In  this  way  fioltxmann  arrived  at  tbe  following  values 
for  i«/E'at  760  mm.  preesure,  audtemprnture  0*  Q: — for 
air,  1-000295;  earbonio  add,  1-000473;  hydrogen, 
1-000133;  corbonie  oxide,  1*000315;  nitroua  oxide, 
1-000497;  olefiant  gas,  1000656;  marsh  gas,  1-000472. 
llieae  results  are  of  great  importimee  in  connection  with 
the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light 

When  an  accumulator,  whose  dielectric  is  ^^!aas  or  shellac, 
is  charged  up  to  a  mwlerately  high  potential,  and  one 
armature  insulated,  a  gradual  &11  of  the  potential  occurs. 
This  fall  ia  tolerably  rapid  at  firs^  but  it  geta  slower 
and  slower  till  at  last  it  reaches  a  certain-  limit,  after 
which  it  remains  sensibly  constant  for  a  considerable 
time.  This  fall  is  not  entirely  due  to  loss  by  conduction 
or  convection  of  the  ordinary  kind,  for  ve  find  tJut  if 
an  accumulator  that  has  been  charged  to  potential  T, 
and  haa  been  allowed  to  stand  till  the  potentiiU  has  fallen 
considerably,  be  again  charged  up  to  potential  th«i 

*Fcu.  A»H.,  tv.,  1876.  ~  '' 

■  K  is  now  taken  toi^'pJe^^^jsBhf^^vaeuttJjtiC 
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the  rate  of  loss  k  mach  iem  than  before,  being  now 
rtrj  oearlj  oonetant,  and  not  far  from  the  limit  above 
nwDtioDed-  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  conatant 
Uini^  which  on  favourable  daya  is  very  small,  nfovaanta 
the  loM  doe  to  coQTectioD  and  conduction  in  the  usual 
waj,  and  that  the  laigar  'TarTing  \om  is  dne  to  loma  otbar 
canaa.  When  an  accsmnlator,  let  m  aaj  a  tiayden  jar, 
has  been  repeatedly  chai:ged  up  to  potential  T,  nntil  the 
rata  ol  diaaipation  has  become  constant,  we  ahsil  laj  that 
it  is  saturated.  If  wa  discharge  a  saturated  jar,  by  oon- 
□ecting  the  knob  for  s  fraction  of  a  second  with  a  good 
earth  commonication,  and  then  insulate  the  knob,  the  oater 
coating  being  supposed  throughout  in  connection  with  the 
earth,  we  find  that  ths  instant  after  the  discharge  the 
potential  of  the  knob  is  sero;  after  a  little,  howeTsir,  it 
begins  to  rise,  and  bj  and  by  it  reaches  a  Talua  which  ia  a 
considerable  fraction  of  Y,  and  has  the  same  sign.  This 
[Jienomeuon  justifies  the  assumption  we  made  aa  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  variabb  loma  of  potential  experienced 
by  a  freshly  charged  jar.  The  charge  which  reappears 
in  this  way  subsequent  to  the  instantaneous  dischatige  is 
called  the  residual  disehaj^^  If  at  any  time  daring  the 
appearance  of  the  residual  charge  the  jar  be  discharged, 
the  potential  of  the  knob  becomes  for  a  short  time  sero, 
but  begins  to  rita  again  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  many 
times  before  all  trace  of  charge  diiappeara.  Faraday  made 
a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  subject,  and  established 
that  wheoeTor  a  charge  of  positive  electricity  disappeared 
or  became  latent  in  this  way,  an  equal  negative  charge 
disappeared  in  a  similar  way.  He  concluded  that  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon  was  an  actual  penetration  of  the 
two  electricities  (Exjk  Jte$.f  1340)  by  mndtution  into  the 
dielectri>i  This  is  not  the  view  which  is  favonied  by  tho 
beat  anthorities  of  the  present  day ;  it  is  indeed  (see 
Maxwellf  Xlect.  and  Mag.y  fnA.  L  {  325)  at  variance  with 
the  received  theories  of  condaction,  and  alike  untenable,  as 
£sr  as  wa  know,  whether  we  adopt  the  theories  of  Weber, 
of  Uazwell,  or  of  Helmholtz.  Faraday  eatablished  that 
time  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  development  of  ths 
phenomstion ;  and  he  was  thos  enabled  to  eliminate  its 
influence  in  the  experiments  on  the  speeifio  inductive 
capacity  of  sulphur,  glass,  and  shellac  The  phMiomuion 
ia  moat  marked  in  last  of  these ;  and  in  spermaceti, 
which  relatively  to  these  is  a  tolerably  good  conductor,  the 
phenomenon  is  very  marked,  and  develops  very  rapidly. 

Sohlraasch'  studied  the  residual  disharge  in  an  ordinary 
Leydeo  jar,  in  a  jar  whose  outside  and  inside  coatings  were 
st  one  time  quicksilver  and  at  another  acidulated  water,  and 
in  a  Franklin's  pane,  one  side  cl  which  was  coated  with 
tinfoil  in  the  usual  way,  while  the  other  was  silvered  like 
a  piece  of  looking-glass  H«  showed,  by  taking  measure- 
ments  with  an  electrometer  and  a  galvanometer,  that  ikt 
ratio  <f  tlu/rta  or  Jitpoaablt  tkargt  to  <A«  patmiial  it  cos- 
Mani.  By  the  disposable  charge  is  meant  the  diarga 
which  Is  instantaneous  discharged  when  the  knob  of  toe 
jar  ia  eonnected  with  the  eartlL  Thia  ratio  ia  the  capacity 
of  the  jar,  and  it  m>poan  that  It  is  independent  ^  the 
"resodoal'  or  **  latent'  eharga,  He  showed  that  the 
"  latent "  charge  is  not  formed  by  a  temporary  recession 
of  the  electricity  to  the  uncovered  ^am  about  the  neck 
snd  upper  part  of  the  jar ;  and  that  it  does  not  to  any  great 
extent  depend  on  the  material  used  to  fasten  the  armature 
to  the  glass,  or  on  the  air  or  other  foreign  matter  between 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  hii  results  led  him  to  n^wct 
that  the  **  latent "  charge  depended  on  the  thickness  of  the 
glaai,  being  greater  for  thick  plates  than  for  thin.  This 

1  Whsaws  think  of  Uw  part  of  tba  chuga  that  baa  dlaappcarcd,  i.e., 
MMd  to  sflTaet  the  potonttal  of  tha  kaob,  wa  may  talk  of  tba  "latuit 
ibiiga  "   nia  part  of  tba  ebar|S  Is  sonstlaw  aiild  to  be  sbsorbed. 


conclusion  has  been  questioned,  however.'  He  separated 
by  a  graphical  method  the  loss  by  Istent  charge  from  the 
l(Ms  by  conduction,  Ac,  and  found  that  tha  amount  of  eftaryt 
wkiek  hteomn  tatrnt,  or,  wAieA  amovnli  to  the  assw  MlJy, 
tki  tou  of  potttUial  o%ping  to  forwmf  of  latent  ekargt  m 
a  givm  tiW,  it  proportional  to  tit  MtViof  petmlial  so  foa^ 
as  Mf  oprratt  tettA  ths  tarn*  jar. 

Kohbmusch  recognised  the  instifBaency  of  Faraday's 
explanation  of  the  residual  charge,  and  sought  to  account 
for  it  by  extending  Faraday's  own  theory  of  the  polarixfr 
tiott  of  the  dielectric.  The  residual  charge  is  due  secwding 
to  him  to  a  residual  polariution  of  the  molecules  of  the 
dielectric,  which  seu  in  after  the  instantaneous  polarisation 
is  complete,  and  which  requires  timt  for  its  dovelopmenk 
This  polariiati<Mi  may  conaist  in  a  separation  of  electricity 
in  the  molecules  of  tha  dielectric,  or  in  a  setting  towards 
a  common  direction  of  the  axes  of  a  number  of  previously 
polarised  molecules,  analogona  to  that  which  Webei 
aasumaa  in  his  theory  <^  induced  magnetism.  It  ia  easy 
to  see  that  such  a  theory  will  to  a  great  extent  account  for 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  potential  a  freahly  charged 
jar,  and  the  gradual  reappearance  of  the  residual  charge. 

U  ths  disMs,  sad  oonaaqneatly  tba  potontiaL  of  tfaa  jar  wsra  kept 
coBstwtatg,,  thsiMdBaleh«ntaBdsteaUiiittjiQa</ooBst). 
Kohlrsnaoh  ssaamas  thst  tba  Oifftniteo  n-J>Q»  Mtwasn  the 
reaidoal  ehsrga  setnaUy  ftxiitad  sad  tba  limit  dacreaaaa  st  s  lats 
which  if  at  aaeh  instant  proportional  to  thia  differanoa,  snd  foiiliar- 
mm%  to  a  function  of  tho  tuna,  which  ha  aasnaiea  to  ba  a  simple 
powar.  In  any  actual  eaaa,  when  tha  jar  b  chargad  and  tMB 
iimilatyi,  tha  ^arga  vaiiaa,  owing  to  eondnctioB,  ho.,  and  to  the 
fonnation  of  raaidual  chai^  ao  that  the  limit  of  r«  is  centtaaally 
vaiyin^  and  wa  moat  writ*  Q«  <^  danotiDg  ths'  Asigs  at 

time  t   The  eqostioa  for  nMail  chugs  is  than 

Fran  Ok  bs  dedaoas  the  fbmuda 

whioh  ha  flnda  to  rapraaant  Us  nsults  vary  elosaly.  m  hu  W* 
saarlj  tho  aame  ralna  ( -  0-5744,  or  -  }  nasrhr)  ia  all  Us  •n'A 
menO,  p  h«l  the  valoea  0-4M9,  0-5754,  O'SMSi  and  I  0-OW7. 
0-0229.  0-0440  is  his  thiaa  csom. 

Kohlrauaeh  called  attention  to  the  close  analogy  between 
the  residual  discharge  and  the  "  elastic  recovery"  {^aUi'tehg 
yachwirkvng)  of  strained  bodies,  which  had  been  investi- 
gated by  Weber*  in  the  ease  of  a  silk  fibre,  and  which  has 
of  late  excited  much  attention.  The  instantaneous  straia 
which  follows  the  application  ai  a  stress  is  analogous  to  tha 
initial  charge  of  the  jar,  and  the  gradually  increasing  strain 
whidi  follows  to  the  gradual  formation  of  tha  latent  or 
rcMdnal  charge.  The  sudden  return  to  a  position  near 
that  of  unconstrained  equilibrium  corresponds  to  the  io- 
stantaneoufl  discharge,  and  the  alow  creeping  back  to  tha 
original  state  of  equilibrium  to  the  slow  appearance  of 
tiie  residual  discharge.  Another  analogy  may  be  found  in 
the  temporary  and  reaidual  or  snbpermanent  magnetism  of 
soft  iron  ot  iteel  If  wa  wish  to  make  tha  analogy  still 
more  complete,  we  have  only  to  introduce  tho  permanent 
polarity  of  tourmaline,  the  permanent  set  of  certain  solids 
whan  strained,  and  the  permanent  magnetism  of  hard  steeL 
The  phenomena  of  polarimtion  furnish  yet  anothw 
analogy. 

In  justifying  the  introduction  of  a  power  of  the  Ume 
into  his  equation  for  the  residual  dischai^  Eohlrausch 
niafcca  the  important  remark  that  the  time  which  a  rasidual 
charge  of  pven  amount  takes  to  reappear  fully  may  ba 
different  according  to  the  way  that  charge  is  produced. 
The  charge  reappears  more  quickly  when  it  is  produced  in 
a  short  time  by  an  initial  charge  of  high  potential,  than 
when  produced  by  a  charge  of  lower  potential  acting 
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longar.  H«  snggwfa  thtt  tlie  lamo  thbc  majr  be  tnu  of 
ebstie  recoTcrjr.  He  does  not  aUade  to  ike  fust  (paesibly 
he  wu  nawtn  of  it)  that  tv7o  reeidnAl  chargea  of  different 
eign  ma/  be  taperposed  and  roappear  eeparstely,  althoagfa 
the  poMibiltty  of  Utis  u  to  a  cartiia  extent  ioTolred  in  his 
remark.  The  analogoiu  elaetio  phenomenon  hai  ncentlj 
been  obaerred  by  F.  KohlranscK 

MaxwaU^  has  ihown  that  phsDomena  euctlj  like  tho 
reaidoal  diicharge  would  be  caosed  by  condfdion  in  a  hda- 
rogmtout  dielectric^  each  constituent  of  which  by  itaelf 
bu  not  the  power  of  producing  any  each  phenomenon, 
DO  that  the  phenomenon  in  genoral  might  bo  doe  to 
*'  hetero^noity  "  nmply. 

HopkmooQ  has  lately  made  experiments  (m  the  reudoal 
diccharge  of  glan  jata.  Ha  obaervod  the  lumrpoBition  of 
roaidnal  chaigee  of  oppoaite  aigna,  and  he  luggeeti  theories 
aoalogona  to  those  of  Kohlranach  and  UazwelL  He  finds 
that  his  reonlta  cannot  ba  represented  by  the  aum  of  two 
•tmpla  exponential  functimu  of  the  time^  and  condndea, 
therefore,  that  heterogeneity  mnet  be  u  important  betor 
in  the  cauoe  of  the  phonomennL 

Tho  polarttloB  o(  flis  (Uffinent  sllleatcs  of  vUeh  the  glsM  b 
cuDoposwl  riN  or  doe«r  wlUi  tho  tlma  at  dUTcnat  ntas,  m  that 
dtuug  innlatiwi  ths  ufforenco  of  potentUl  botveea  the  uButiuw 
E  woaid  bo  leprwmtad  by  a  wriw  1^  A^~^*  If,  thmflDra,  wo 
ehsrgo  a  ju  positlroly  for  a  lona  tinit,  and  thra  ne^tiToly  fur  a 
■hortor  tim*,  tha  mood  d  charga  will  rgrerao  tho  man  rapidly  obugiaf 
polarities,  wkilo  the  ei^  of  the  mon  ilngglBli  wUI  not  bo  chaBscd ; 
whoOf  tfaenfote^  tiie  jtr  is  dlsoIiBrged  «nd  InoiUkted,  tho  nrct- 
meatioaed  polaritiee  will  A*ctj  moro  qoicUy  at  fiin  and  Ubonto  a 
aegatire  cbargt,  and,  finally,  as  ths  mors  slaggiih  alao  die  away,  a 
poidtite  ebarge  will  bo  Mt  free.  Hopkinion  luo  mado  tho  impor- 
tant obeerrattOB  that  agitatioa  of  Uu  glaes  by  tapping  locoleratu 
the  Tetnm  of  tite  rendnai  dleehai^ 

ON  THE  PASSAGE  OV  ELECTEICITT  THBOUOH  BODIES. 

haTO  hitherto  enpposed  electrici^  to  ba  either 
immonUy  auoeiated  with  perfectly  non-condocting  matter, 
oreolleeted  on  the  bounding  eurfacea  of  condneung  and 
non-oondnetittg  media  in  audi  a  way  Uiat  the  force  tend^ 
ing  to  eanee  it  to  more  ia  balanced  by  an  invinctbla  reaist- 
uuml  We  have  now  to  oonaicbr  what  happana  when  there 
is  ■  finite  nnbelanoed  resultant  force  at  any  point  in  a 
oonduoting  medium.  If  a  conducting  sphere  oF  radius  a 
be  charged  with  Q  anita  of  positive  electricity,  its  potential 

will  be  ^ .    Connect  Uiit  sphere  by  a  long  thin  wire^ 

whose  capacity  may  be  neglected,  with  another  uueha^fed 
spbort  of  radius  then  we  know  that  the  potentiali  of  the 
two  spheres  beoome  equal ;  and  since  what  we  call  electricity 
ia  sulgect  to  tho  law  of  oimtiuuiiy,  the  whole  charge  on  the 
two  spheres  must  bs  the  same  as  befora.   H«ic«  if  U  ba 

the  common  potntial,  we  mtut  hare  ■    I'  ap- 

pears, therefore,  that  the  ^tential  of  a  has  fallen  by 
~^"6  «•  amount  of  positiTe  electricity 

has  passed  from  a  to  &,  and  also  a  ^-^th  part  of  the 

leetrie  potential  energy  has  disappeared  In  accordance 
widi  our  hypothesis  that  electricity  obeys  the  law  of  cod- 
tinnity  like  an  incompressible  flaid,  we  explain  this 
tranaference  of  electricity  by  saying  that  «n  electric  cur- 
rent has  flowed  through  the  irire  from  the  place  of  higher 
to  the  place  of  lower  potential.  We.  define  the  intonsitj 
or  strength  C  of  the  current  as  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  crosses  any  section  of  the  wire  in  unit  of  time. 

Owing  to  the  law  of  continuity  the  current  intonstty  is 
of  eonrse  the  same  at  erary  point  of  a  linear  conductor. 


[SLECTIUO  CUKAENT. 

Id  the  ease  which  we  have  jTUt  given,  the  whole  tranafeteaco 
takes  place  in  ao  short  a  time  that  we  cannot  study  the 
phenomenmi  in  detail  It  is  obrbus  that  C  will  Tary 
rapidly  IroB  a  large  initial  value,  when  the  difference 

between  the  potentials  of  the  spheres  ts  - ,  to  zero  when 

they  are  at  equal  potentials.  It  is  possible,  by  replacing 
the  wire  by  wotted  string  or  other  bad  conductor,  to 
prolou  tho  daration  of  the  phenomenon  to  any  extoot,  co 
that  0  ahould  vary  very  olowly;  and  we  can  imagine 
cases  where  C  would  remain  constant  for  a  long  tima. 
MaobinM  for  producing  a  continuous  or  "  cteady  "  current 
have  been  invented  in  consideraUe  variety,  the  first  of  the 
kind  having  been  the  File  of  Tolta:  Of  such  machinoa  wo 
shall  have  more  to  say  when  we  come  to  diacncs  Electro* 
motive  Force,  We  have  seen,  in  the  caoo  <tf  our  spheres, 
that  the  passage  of  the  alectrio  current  was  accomp&niad 
by  a  lose  of  potentid  energy.  The  question  thus  arises, 
what  besomea  of  the  energy  after  the  current  dies  away, 
and  the  eqnalizatiai  of  potential  is  cumplete  T  This  leads 
na  to  look  for  tranaformatiotts  of  energy  depending  on  the 
eleotrio  currant,  or,  in  other  words,  to  look  for  dynamical 
effects  of  vanona  kinds  due  to  it  Accordingly  we  find  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current  accompanied  by  magnetic 
phenonwna,  sparks,  heating  of  the  circuit,  chemical  decom' 
positions,  medtamod  effects,  &c.  All  these  are  observed 
in  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  and  oUier  electrostatic 
reservoin  of  potential  energy.  Exactly  nmilar  ^eets, 
some  mora,  others  less  powerfal,  are  oba«ted  accompany- 
ing tiie  current  of  the  voltaic  battery  and  other  maoiines 
which  furnish  a  steady  flow  of  electricity.  In  dtl  such 
Cases  we  have  (1)  a  source  of  energy,  (2)  a  flux  of  electiinty, 
(3)  an  evolution  of  energy  in  different  parts  of  the  circuit. 
We  reaerve  the  consideration  of  (1)  for  the  present,  as  being 
the  mo-'  difficult,  and  devote  onr  attention  to  (3)  and  (3). 

OAm'f  £aw  apfOed  to  Jfetallic  Cfandueton. 

have  already  seen  how  to  measure  the  strength  of 
an  actric  current  in  a  linear  conductor.  According  to 
the  d^nitiott  wo  gave  above,  Uis  unit  current  strength 
would  be  Uiat  tat  which  a  mii  of  electricity  passes  oach 
section  of  the  conductor  in  unit  of  time.  If  the  unit  of 
electrid^  is  the  electrostatic  nnit^  fhia  ia  called  the  electro- 
statieal  unit  of  cnrrenL  We  have  supposed  above  that 
the  enrrent  consists  in  the  transfer  of  a  certain  amount  of 
+ electricity  in  a  certain  direction,  which  we  shall  call  the 
potttiv*  direction  of  the  carrent^  and  this  for  most  purposes 
is  ecmvenient  We  must  remember,  however,  that  no  dis- 
tinetion  can  be  drawn  between  the  transference  of  -i-Q 
units  electricity  in  one  direction  and  tiie  tn,nsfmnoe 
of  -  Q  units  >n  the  opposite  direction ;  for  we  have  no 
eKperimental  evidence  on  which  such  a  distinction  can  be 
founded. 

We  may  maaanre  the  current  by  any  one  of  its  varions 

effects.  The  method  moat  commonly  used,  both  for  indi- 
cating and  measuring  currents,  is  to  employ  the  mag- 
netic effect  According  to  Oersted's  diseoniy,  a  magnetic- 
north  pole  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  atraighi 
current  is  acted  on  by  a  force  such  that,  if  the  p<de  were 
to  continually  follow  the  direction  of  the  foiee,  it  would 
deacribe  a  circle  round  thv  current  as  an  axis,  the  direction 
of  rotation  being  that  of  the  rotation  of  a  right-handed 
cork-screw  which  is  traversing  a  cork  in  the  positive 
direction  of  the  enrrent.  If,  therefore,  w«  have  currents 
of  different  strength  in  the  same  wire,  the  foroe  exacted 
on  a  magnet  which  always  occupies  the  same  position 
relatively  to  the  wire  will  be  a  measure  of  the  current. 
The  force  exerted  on  the  magnet  may  be  found  by  balan* 
cing  it  against  known  forces,  or  I^^Uawtainthe  maenet  to 
oscillate  nnd^r  it  ancP  e^^^j^UN^^^tioQ.  It 
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a  M7.  hj  vpptjvag  the  kw  of  continaiij  to  multiple 
onit^  to  TBrify  that  the  meemn  eum&t  inteoiity 
tegotu  pv^portunulto  the  decHnwtatio  meaanm 

Hn  let  AB  (fi«.  18)  U  »  circuit  •plitting  op  into  two  ■xtcUy 
iwUr  bnachM   BCDG,  ^        _  p 

BfJ13,  uid  amtiiiK  uun* 
It  G.  Th«B,  nnee  eW- 
mdtj  beluTea  like  u  ia- 
crapiBMibk  flnid,  it  ii 
Afioai  th«t  JUiy  cnirent 
^  iBteorit;  C  in  AB  will 
ifLt  up  into  two  cnmnti 
•ach  of  iDtensitj  4C  in  CD 
•Ki  EF.     By  pUciaf  a 


Fig.  18. 


Binet  ia  rimilar  wwtioM  *t  tbs  nnu  diittnc*  with  nipwt  to 
l£  CD,  «nd  £F.  h  wUl  ba  found  that  tbe  mtgnetio  uboa  m  tti» 
b«  two  positions  is  jost  half  tlut  ia  tha  fiirt. 

The  eppropriate  onit  in  megnetio  mearorementi  of 
cnreQt  intensity  is  that  corrent  which,  wh«a  flowibg  in  a 
(ircuUr  arc  of  unit  radios  and  unit  length,  exerts  unit 
li  force  on  a  unit  north  pole  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
Mc,  the  unit  north  pole  being  such  that  it  repels  another 
cqoal  north  pole  at  unit  distance  with  nnit  force.  This  is 
oiled  tha  eUdromagnc^  wui  of  eurzent  intansitjr. 
goless  thf  contrary  ia  stated,  all  our  formula  are  itated 
in  teims  of  this  unit. 

To  facilitate  tha  datection  and  meatnremant  of  enrrsnti  mag- 
Mik  mean^  aa  inatraiiMBt  ealled  a  galranoiDetcr  is  naed.  It  c«a- 
«a  ^aea&  of  win,  of  reotangolkr,  eUlptbwl,  or  eircslar  mo\ian, 
inide  which  la  soapendad  a  maffaatie  naedla,  so  as  to  ba  in  aqoi- 
jmam  paiallel  to  tha  coil  windiDga  nndar  th«  niimatie  action  of 
ti  eartfiTor  of  tha  earth  and  other  ftxadmagnetB.  Whanaenmnt 
throagh  the  cml  a  gnat  extent  tha  circuit  ia  in  the  unme- 
eiiU  neiehbonrhood  ol  the  magnet^  and  the  magnatia  aetiMiia 
1^  greatly  accoauUtad.    See  srtide  Oaltaxoutkb. 

If  we  connect  two  points  A  and  B  of  a  homogeneous 
linear  conductor,  eTery  point  of  which  is  at  the  eame 
temperatnre,  by  two  wires  of  the  same  metal  to  the  elec- 
trodes of  a  quadrant  electrometer,  then,  if  a  steady  ourrent 
C  (measured  in  dedroitatie  onits)  he  flowing  from  A  to  B, 
we  shall  find  that  the  potentul  at  A  is  hi^er  than  that 
U  B  by  ft  certain  quantity  £,  which  we  may  call  the 
dtttromotwe  font  between  A  and  B,  and  we  may  suppose 
E  for  1ib»  pesent  to  be  measured  in  eleclxoatatic  units. 

If  w«  anmine  tiie  value  of  tiie  ratio  ^  for  diffennt  posi- 

tioDs  0t  iha  pmnta  AB,  we  shall  find  that  it  Taries 
directly  as  the  length  of  linaar  oondnetor  between  A  and 
B,  proTided  the  sectim  of  the  conductor  is  ererywhere 
the  same.    If  we  try  wires  of  different  section,  but  of 

tlte  same  length  and  tiie  flame  material,  we  find  that  ^  is 

iamsely  pn^piHtimal  to  the  nctimul  area;  in  &ct  we 
■ay  write 


0  -^^i 


where  /  denotes  the  length  of  the  wire,  «i  its  section, 
ltd  £  a  constant  depending  on  its  materLal,  temperature, 
ud  physical  condition  generally.    This  is  Ohm's  law. 

In  whatever  unit  measured,  B  is  called  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor.  The  nnit  of  resistance  can  always  be  con- 
KtTod  as  established  by  means  of  a  certain  standard  wire. 
The  unit  of  electromotive  force  is  then  snch  that  if  applied 
I*  the  end  of  tilt  atandEml  wire  it  would  generate  a  unit 
csrrent  in  the  wire.  The  constant  h  ia  called  the  tpeeifie 
Taittanet  of  the  material  of  which  the  wire  ia  made ;  it  is 
oniooalf  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  tha  material  of  unit 
iragth  and  unit  section. 

h  the  riectnstatie  sjatem  of  nnitation  tha  nnit  of  S  i;  the  werh 
iam  by  a  nnit  pvttele  of+elaotricl^  in  paaifiig  to  infinity  from 
fta  mfaee  W  an  taolsted  sphen  of  rsdina  unity  charged  with  an 

Jactwatatiemdt  of  +  electricftjr.    The  dimeuion  of  £  ii  [^QL'*]] 

when  £Q]  Is  the  diioenrioa  of  the  electroststic  unit  of  ^oantitj^ 


(aee  f.  8SX  [q]  '  [lIu)t''3'  Bnee  tha  aimension  el  S  is 
L^1£^T~*].  ^  unit  of  C  w«  bsTa  slreadj  diaoosaad;  Its 
dimeBdoBis[QT'*j*[L'lc'T''J  Fnm  theeemolt^  ande)aa> 
tton  (IX  it  fidlnrs  that  Oe  dinunaloaof  B  ia  [l'*t].  It.,  that 
ot  tha  reciprocal  of  •  velocity.  We  ihall  show  hereafter  tha^  if  0 
be  meaanred  in  eleetnmagnetie  unite,  its  dimeaaion 
hence  that  of  Q  Ib[l^M^].  the  nnit  ot  Q  being  the  qosntityol 

eleetrleit;  oonrejed  across  mtj  aeotion  by  the  nnit  cnmnt.  Alas 
ECT  —  work  dooe  in  time  T  In  conTajing  0  unite  of  +  electricitj 
from  potential  V  +  E  to  potential  V,  whence  [£CT]  -  dinenaioo  of 

«w87-[l'iiT"']-  Henoa[l]-[L*MVj.   In  this  esse 

then  [^]~[LT~'j>  Mthat  in  eleetromsgBelio  massnie  Bhaa  the 

dime&iion  of  a  Telocity. 

We  can  pat  the  equation  (1)  Into  another  form,  which  angmta 
at  once  the  genenJitation  <^  Ohm'a  law  for  any  conductor.  Con 
aider  two  pdnts  P  ssd  Q  on  a  linear  oondootor,  at  a  distance 
frrau  each  other,  ■  being  neosond  in  the  dinoUon  of  the  carrent 
l>t  tha  potentials  at  F  end  Q  be  T  and  T+dT,  then  E-  -dV. 
It  V  denote  the  corrent  per  unit  ot  area  of  the  section,  then  C-vw, 
kdji 

and  aiaoe  l»daw  haf*  B-  — .  Substitating  tbeaa  Tslnes  ia 
(1)  we  gel 


when  X  Is  the  component  eleetrio  force  at  F  u  the  direetioa  of 
the  enixent  Since  the  electric  enirent  Is  of  the  natan  of  a  flni, 
it  ia  detendined  at  any  point  of  a  conductor  b^  the  finx  eomponente 
uvw,  repreaenting  the  qoantitiea  of  electricity  which  in  nnit  of 
time  crose  three  unit  areaa  perpendicolar  to  three  rectangalar  uin 
drawn  through  F.  If  Z,Y,Zbe  the  componeutaof  the  eUctrieforee 
at  P,  then  the  nucial  statement  of  Ohm's  law  for  a  homogKieona 
iaotrapio  eondociiff  is 

^  a-J  e-J  —f  (»X 

In  sooh  a  oondnetor  the  realataaee  of  a  email  linear  portien  of  given 
■Hmmlnna,  ont  ost  of  anbetaaco  any  where  or  any  how,  will  bs 
the  aame.  It  ie  conceivable,  however,  that  the  naistance  of  sooh  a 
•mall  portion  would  be  difTannt  if  cut  In  different  direotloH  at  any 
point,  in  which  caae  the  conductor  would  be  Mdotro^  TIm 
most  genetsl  statement  of  Ohm'a  law  would  then  be 

where  fcc,  p^.  tea.,  y„  fcc. ,  are  constant*  for  any  one  point  If 
they  an  the  same  for  all  poinU,  the  body  is  aaid  to  be  homogeneona ; 
if  they  vary  fnm  point  to  point,  the  body  is  esld  to  be  hetero* 

Eaeoua.  It  we  may  liken  our  conductor  to  an  arrangement  of 
Loar  conductors  {aee  Maxwell,  S§  207,  S24,  vd.  L),  then  it  may  be 
ahown  that  the  ikew  ayetem  of  (4)  bwjomee  aymmetrical,  inawnnch 
M  Pi-?i.  Pt~9p  Pt~9f  mejorityot  the  >ubstai)ees 

with  which  the  aleotTidui  haa  to  deal  are.  however,  Isotrople :  and 
unleie  the  expeiimeata  of  WiedesBsnn  on  eertsin  ctyatals  pobt  to 
eolotropio  conduction,  we  do  not  know  ot  any  case  which  has  been 
experiiaeatally  examined.  The  reader  wiU  find  intereating  deve* 
lopmeuta  of  the  eubject  in  Kaxwell,  vol  L  1 297  aj?. 

A  very  important  remark  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  sqna* 
tione  (i)  U  that,  being  linear,  the  prindpla  of  sapeiporitica 
appUea.    Thus,  if 
forceeX,T,Zand  1 

corrent  for  X+ 1',  _  .  _  ,  -  .  „       .        -       -  .      „  , 

ie  obvious,  moreover,  that  (4)  an  the  moat  general  equationa  that 
can  be  written  down  to  connect  OWtent  wiUi  electromotive  force, 
lubject  to  the  conditiwi  that  the  cumnta  due  to  auperpoeed  etoe- 
trie  forcea  are  to  be  found  by  the  luperpoaition  of  the  currents  due 
to  the  aeparate  forces.  , 

Beaidea  the  equationa  (i),  «,»,»  an  mbject  like  any  other  Bnz 
oomponenta  to  an  equation  of  oimtlnal^.  This  eqnstimi,  investi- 
gated in  the  nrasl  manner,'  is 

when  p  ii  the  electric  volume  denrity  at  flw  time  (.  At  a  awboe 
of  discontinuity  (5)  matt  be  leplaeed  by 

when  «,T,w,  and  «'y,«'  an  eomponente  of  flux  on  fi"*"d 
i«»nd  fides  of  the  surface,  t,m,n  the  direction^jneeof  the  normai 
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arawn  from  the  flnt  to  tbo  aocoiul  ddn,  ud  w  fh*  alactno  laiftM 
dmii^  it  time  t. 
If  wt  comidw'  the  pirtlwiUr  na  of  homognwoiu  iiotropio 

BUdii,  uA  nppgM  ftutbn  that  Xei-^*T=-^i 

thiM  a^wtloM  ndaca  to 


and 


1  rfV.  .  1  rfT,_i» 


(8). 


In  Um  kit  vqtiatioa  T,  anil  ua  tbe  potentials  on  the  two  afdn 
of  a  botindar;  botwean  madia  of  spacifir  raiiataaoa  1,  and 

In  tba  particular  caa>  of  ataadj  motion,  the  risbt-hand  aldaa  of 
(7)  and  (8)  an  saro.  Tha  analjtica]  troatment  d  woblema  abont 
ateidj  onmnta  Is  tharafore  preciselj  analozoua  to  that  of  problama 
abont  elaotroatatlcal  arjailibriDm,  ateadj  flow  of  heat,  h^arodjna- 
mlc%  fce. :  to  trtrj  loliition  in  one  auch  ph/slcal  nibject  corr^ 
monda  a  solntioB  in  each  of  tfaa  othara.  Uanj  ralnable  dataila  on 
tnia  mbjact  an  to  be  Ibond  In  ThoBuon'a  ptpan  oa  aleotmtatici 
and  nugnatiam. 

The  coDseqaenees  of  Ohm's  lav  hare  been  foUoved 
out  mathomatically,  and  rerified  in  a  rariety  of  eases. 
Via  shall  notice  a  fev  which  are  ioterestiug,  either  from 
the  aocuraoj  of  the  experimeatal  teaulta,  or  from  Uie 
ioterest  or  pnuitieal  importance  of  lome  method  or  prio- 
cipla  iDTolreid. 

In  the  case  of  a  steady  current  in  a  nniform  linear  eon- 
dactor,  Bay  a  wire,  it  is  obriotu  that  the  potential  moat 
fall  nniformly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  current  ii 
flowing.  Hence,  if  we  soppose  the  wire  stretched  out 
straight,  and  erect  at  different  pointa  lines  perpendicular 
to  it,  repreaenting  the  potential  at  each  point,  the  locua  of 
the  extremities  of  these  lines  will  be  a  straight  Una 

Thia  m*7  be  sTTired  at  by  intcgrsting  aquation       whii  li  \x- 
rf*T 

cones  la  this  casa  jj^aO^  •  being  mMsnrad  alcng  the  wire  snp- 

posed  to  ba  etnight ;  ws  tbns  mt  for  tiu  potential  T,  at  any  point 
wtaat  •  from  th«  origin,  at  which  potential  is  Ys, 

T-T,-^.  (»). 

If  T  be  taken  ae  ordinate,  this  ropreaonts  a  straight  line,  the 
taagsnt     whan  inclination  to  the  s-axis  is- — ,  cr-Kt. 

We  cannot  apply  Ohm's  law  at  the  junction  of  two 
diffMent  aubetancea.  The  condition  of  continuity  of 
couna  applies;  in  other  words,  if  the  Sow  has  become 
steady,  the  cnrrent  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  circuit, 
whether  homogeneous  or  not  We  shall  see,  when  we 
coma  to  diacnas  electromotire  force,  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant difference  between  the  potentials  at  two  points  io- 
fLnitely  near  each  other,  but  on  opposite  aidea  of  the 
boundary  between  two  condnctors  of  different  materiaL 
If  we  knew  this  potential  difference  for  each  point  of 
heterogeneuns  contact  in  the  circuit,  we  could  draw  the 
oomplete  potential  curve  for  the  circuit  by  applying  Ohm's 
law  to  each  conductor  separately.  The  diagram  (fig.  19} 
represents  (on  the  con- 
tact theory,  as  held 
by  Ohm,  see  Origin  of 
Electromotive  Force) 
the  fall  of  potentials 
and  the  discontinuities 
in  a  voltaic  circuit, 

conuating  of  zinc,  water,  and  coi>per,  In  whicli  the  cnrrent 
flows  from  Ca  to  Za  acroas  the  junction  of  the  matahi  We 
assume  for  the  present  that  Ohm'i  law  applies  to  the  liquid 
oondnetor.  _ 

Let  ua  denote  by  Yq,      Ac.  flw  potentials  at  Q  and 
4cL,  or  what  is  the  aame  thing,  the  ordinatos  BQ,  BR,  d:c, 
in  our  diagraoL    Than  applying  Ohm's  law  to  the  homo- 
geneous  parts  of  the  circuit,  we  have  Vv  -     —  CIt', 
Vg-V,-CS,  Vt  -T,-CK",  where  B',  3,  H",  denote  the 


resietanoea  <i  the  dnc^  the  water,  and  tin  cooper  reapeo- 
tively.  Now,  denoting  Vr  -  Vn  the  potatttial  difference, 
or  aa  it  u  sometimes  caUed,  the  **  contaet  force  "  betvMD 
Zn  and  Ca  by  Ek,  and  so  on,  let  ns  add  the  above  threa 
eqnatioiis ;  we  than  get 

K  -  En. -t- E  u -I- Ec  A  °  OfB' 4- B' 4- 8). 

Here  E  is  caUed  the  wholt  Heclromotivt  forvt  of  the  urcuit, 
being  the  sum  of  all  the  diacoutinuitiea  of  potential, 
taken  with  their  proper  signs,  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  the 
same  thing,  the  whole  amount  of  work  which  would 
bo  done  by  a  unit  of  +  electricity,  in  passing  round  the 
whole  circnit  once,  auppoeiog  it  to  get  over  the  discon- 
tinuities without  gain  or  loss  of  work.  Defining  E  in  this 
way,  we  may  extend  Ohm's  law  to  a  heterogeneoua  circuit, 
the  resistance  R  being  now  the  sum  of  all  the  resiatancea 
of  the  different  parts,  or  the  whole  resistance.  In  accordance 
with  this  definitiou,  if  we  take  two  points,  p  and  q  (Gg. 
19)  in  the  Ca  and  Zn  respectively,  the  whole  electromotiTe 
force  wiU  be  Y,  -  V,  +  E«  and  the  current  will  be  given  by 
T,-T,+  Ek,-EC  (10), 

where  B  is  the  whole  rcaistance  of  V,  -  Y.  is  some- 
times called  the  "  external,'  and  Ek,  the  "  internal "  electro- 
motive force,  li  p,s  include  more  than  one  contact  of 
heterogeneous  metals,  we  have  only  to  add  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  (10)  the  corresponding  internal  dectromotiTe 
force  for  each  disoonttnutty. 

If  p  and  2  be  connected  by  wires  of  the  same  metal, 
say  copper,  to  the  electrodes  of  a  Thomson's  electrometer, 
then  the  electrometer  will  indicate  &  potential  difference, 
Y,  -  V,  -H  Exc  and  not  Y,  -  Y,  aa  might  at  first  sight  bo 
suspected.^  Ko  electricity  can  flow  through  the  electro- 
meter, hence  the  copper  wire  attached  at  p,  and  the  pair  of 
qoadrants  to  which  it  leads  (we  may  suppose  the  quadrants 
made  of  copper,  but  in  reality  it  doea  not  matter,  see  below. 
Origin  of  Electromotive  Force),  will  be  at  potential  Y^  But 
owing  to  the  contact  force  between  the  Zu  and  On  at  q,  tbo 
wire  from  q  and  the  quadrant  to  which  it  leads  will  be  at 
potential  Y^  -  Ejc.  It  appears,  therefonj,  that  the  electro- 
metar  indication  corresponds  to  the  w&olt  electromotive 
force  between  p  and  q,  and  is  proportional  to  the  whole 
resistance  between  p  and  q,  no  matter  what  metals  the 
circnit  may  include.'  Thia  conclusion  was  verified  by 
Kohlranach.  His  method  rested  on  t^e  principle  of  Yolta*s 
condensing  electroscope. 

He  naed  an  acoomulstor  eonrfstinc  ti  a  fixed  i>Iafa>  B,  and  in 
eqnal  movable  plate  A,  which  oonid  be  lowend  to  a  very  mall 
fixed  diatanca  from  B,  and  raiaed  to  a  eonridcrable  dlstonca,  so  as 
to  loDch  a  fixed  wire  loading  to  a  Dollniaiin'a  elcctromctrr.  Tho 
plate  A  was  lowered  and  connected  with  wUle  ^  and  the  Qxcd. 
plate  ware  ooonected  wttb  ttte  grunad ;  the  con&octioti  with  p  wu 
thvn  remorod,  and  A  raiacd,  Ita  potcBttal  thenbj-  greatly  increasing 
owing  to  Ita  grcatlr  dlmliiiiJicd  cajMrity.  Till*  Increased  potrntioi 
vaa  mooanml  by  tne  elcctromotcr,  with  wbick  A  was  in  connection 
throiigb  the  fixed  wire  In  one  of  Kehlraoach'e  ezparimnita,  ha 
fbnnd  tat  the  elaetroQiotiva  foroa  betwocn  a  flxad  jfant  of  the 
metalUo  circuit  sod  fonr  pointa,  aoch  that  tba  redatanca  between 
oaoh  adjaoent  pair  was  tctj  nearly  conal,  the  ralnea  0-65,  I'Sl, 
3-69,  S70  ;  tba  valnoa  calcolatod  by  Ohm's  law  were  0-93,  1-86, 
S-80,  S'7S.  Ha  alao  examined  the  (laid  part  of  the  dnnit,  and 
atlll  fonnd  a  good  agreement  batweea  theory  ai^  oxpotiment  (Sc« 
Viedcniann,  |  102.) 

The  laws  of  eurrcnt-diatribntion  in  a  network  of  linear 
oironits  were  firat  atudied  by  K,irchhoff.  He  laid  down 
two  general  principles  which  are  Terjr  convenient  in  prac- 
tical calenlations. 

I  The  algebraical  sum  of  oU  the  currents  flowing  from 
any  node  of  the  network  ia  xero. 

XL  If  we  go  round  any  circait  of  the  network,  then  no 


'  It  !■  eappoKtl  that  all  (he  wires  are  at  the  ume  temperttnra, 
'  Thii  mora  gueral  iLitoiiieiit  followa  at  obco  from  the  above 
reowDlng  la  conJunctloB  wlUi  .VolltV  law- («^  below.  4)iagin  pf  Cloc- 
tromotiva  Porcfll,  ^ 


on'i  U.W.] 
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gutter  bow  many  meshea  it  may  iuclude,  or  wlut  con- 
dnctOTB  may  'branch  off  at  different  parta,  ve  have 

E-B,C,-f  RA+  ■  •  •  •  B.C. , 
Then  E  ia  tbe  whtJe  internal  eltciromotivt  foRMf  tnd  Rj, 
Bj ....  C,,  C,  ...  are  th«  resistances  and  camnt  atnogtlu 
ia  tha  different  parts  of  the  circuit 

The  fint  of  these  principles  is  aimpty  the  law  of  con> 
linnity,  and  the  aecond  ia  got  at  once  by  applying 
equation  (10). 

Wc  nn  li»re  an  inTestintion  ol  the  rarrcnti  and  potantlali  In  a 
wMrork  of  coodecton.  I'ha  mctbod  and  notation  an  taken  from 
Muvrll,  ToL  i.  |  330.  L«t  A„  ...  A.  be  a  pointy  con* 
nccted  bf  a  network  of  in(M~l)  eondocton  (that  bainf  the 
Buxbcr  of  dilTarent  paire  of  condncton  that  con  be  aeloctod  from 
tbt  aV  L«t  £^  denote  the  cnmnt  strength,  intmial 
flectntmotiTa  lom,  and  tond^ivUj/,  i.t.,  the  radproaal  of  the 
mifUnre,  for  the  sondactor  A^  A-  Let,  moroortr,  the  potential 
at  Ay  ba  P,.  and  tlM  eniTsnt  oi  eleetikity  which  entata  the 
tfiUn  there  be  It  b  obrloaB  fttm  our  deflnittona  of  the 
^mbola  that 

ud,  hr  tlie  condltaon  of  coottnalty,  that 

—  +Q-=a 

At  the  pcdnt  kp  we  haTt 

C^  +  CV,+  +(V»=Q,     ...  (.J. 

<^=K^P,-P,+I^)      .  .   .   .  W. 

Hence  («}  baoomea 

Kfi<Pi  -  P^)  +         -  P,)  +  -  .  .  .  +  Kr-O"-  -  ^) 

-K,iE,i+  +K^^-Q,    .   .   .  h) 

Tbe  >]rmbol  E„  does  cot  occnr  ht  thia  equation,  and  hat  no  mean- 
ingsajet  Let  na  define  it  to  mean  -  (S^ -t- .  . . .  Ey*),  irhera 
%ff  ion  not  occur.    Then  we  hare 

^  +  E^4-...+K   +...+Ef«  =  0,.  •..(>) 
ud,  mnltiplTlng  hy  P,-P,, 

Km(Pf-P.)  +  . . .  +  K»(IV-Pr) . . .  K,-(P,-Pr)  =  «. 
Adding  diia  last  aquation  to  (7)  we  get 

I,«(Pi-P»)  +  K^.-P»)+...  +K^P--PJ 

=  +  . . .  +K,JW-      .  .  (e). 

lo  this  equation  the  term  whose  coetBcient  is  E^  of  course 
mtiihea.  oj  giring  p  all  possible  ralnea  except  r,  we  get  s  set  of 
a -- 1  eqoatioas  to  detennine  the  n-1  quantities  P.-F,,  Pj-Pr, 
tc  Hence  if  \L„  denote  the  minor  of  Err  in  the  determinant 
a  =  (S,  jK,,  ....  En) ;  >  and  if  lU,  deooU  the  minor  of 

is  Ufn  WB  hsTe 
(P,-P 


+  {E„I 


iE„+E„E,,+  ...  +Ei,Eu-Q,jW„i, 

iE,i  +  E,;E„+  

+  &C  Ki,. 

attre  of  conn*  £.]  and  E,.  era  zero,  and  doos  cot  occur. 

Thii  ezprcssioB  is  linear  in  tna  letters  E  and  Q,  and  tha  principle  of 
aiperposition  ho]d%  «s  we  saw  it  ought  to  do  ia  all  applications 
sfOhn'alaw. 

Coarfdcr  the  puticalar  case  In  which  all  tha  Qs  aad  Ea  Ttnish, 
acept  Eta  and  ¥^  (=r  -ti^\  we  then  have  the  eaae  of  a  linear 
circuit  ia  which  an  electrMaottve  foroa  £«■  is  iatndaeod  into 
iiA..  UTe  get  from  (0 

P,-  P'-         (^I'H^  -  M^) . 


ml 


Houa 


nd 


ft- P,  -         (11^  -       -  ¥^  +  , 


due  to  an  electro* 


Sfflilarly,  IT  C(«  ba  the  eorreat  Itt  1|A, 
Bsttve  fona  Ep,  in  A„,  we  get 


'  TUa  dstermlnant  has  maaj  properties  of  Interest  lo  tbo  mathc- 


Now,  nnoe  A  ta  a  sjmmctrical  determinant,  Un^  s  Hmt.  A*., 
and  the  ex[8«s«ians  within  braoketa  In  (v)  and  (f)  are  iOaatloaL 
flettfe  foIlowB  tha  important  propodtioB  :— 

If  an  elevtromotivB  force  equal  to  nnitj,  acting  hi  any 
oonductor  A|A.  of  a  linear  lyatem,  canaa  ■  cartant  O  to 
flow  in  tha  eondnotw  A^A^  then  ut  ileetromotiTe  fotoe 
equal  to  nnity,  acting  in  A,A,,  will  canae  an  e^nal 
cnrraot  O  to  flow  in  AiA.. 

If  we  Buppnaa  all  the  eondnoton  of  the  syatvm  exoept  AiA.  and 
AfAf  remoTed,  tnd  AiA^  and  AaA,  Jmned  Vj  two  wires,  in  awh 
s  vaj  that  tat  eleetromotire  foroe  unity  in  AfA.  the  current  iu 
A,A,  la  0  than  the  onddtwIiTity  of  the  eircnlt  wUeh  we  bare  tbns 
constraeted  wonid  be 

this  might  be  called  the  rsduf'sd  condactivity  of  the  aritam  with 
respset  to  A^Af  snd  AiA..  Whsn  the  exproseion  witluB  braaheta 
ranishe^  the  canducters  A.A^  and  AiA*  are  said  to  be  conjngats. 
The  reduced  rc«i«taiicc  in  this  case  is  infinite,  and  no  electromotiTO 
fore*  in  AiA.,  howsTSf  great,  will  prod  ace  any  cnirent  in  Apk^, 
snd  reciprocally. 

Simltarlr,  wo  may  prara  that  If  unit  enrrant  enter  a  Uaear  i^itcm 
st  Aj  and  leave  it  at  A..,  the  difference  of  potestial  thereby  eansed 
between  A^  and  Aj  ia  the  aanie  as  that  caoaed  between  A,  and  A.^ 
when  unit  current  enters  st  A^  and  leaves  at  A«.    (See  Uaxvsll.} 

The  case  of  aeTcral  wirea  forming  a  mnltt^S  are  Tery 
often  occurs  in  practice. 
Let  AD,  CD  (fig.  30) 
be  two  parte  of  a  circuit 
whoee  resistances  are  R 
and  S,  and  let  the  cir- 
cuit branch  out  between  ^ 
B  and  O  into  three  branches  <A  reaielawoea  B,*  Bg. 

'WehaTaTa-TesBiPisBaGasB^  and 
1  « 


Also 


C,-A» 


artkal  student ;         In  our  uoUtlon 


il 


—  Mm, 


Va-  Vd  =  Ta-T,  +  Ti-Te  +  To-  A4r+S)0, 

who" 

Hence  current  In  each  branch  ia  inTetsely  propor- 
tional to  the  resiatance,  that  ie  directly  proportional  to  tho 
conductinty;  and  the  reduced  couductirity  of  the  multiple 
arc  ia  equal  to  the  sum  oE  the  condociin^  of  its  brsnclM 
These  statementi  are  ohnoady  tnu  for  any  number  of 
branches. 

Some  of  the  moet  important  application!  of  the  theory 
of  linear  circuits  occur  in  the  methods  for  comparing 
resistances.  The  earliest  method  for  doing  this  conaisted 
simply  in  putting  the  two  conductors,  whoee  resistance  it 
was  required  to  compare,  into  a  circuit  which  remained 
otherwise  invariable ;  if  the  current,  as  measured  bj  a 
galvanometer,  was  the  same,  whichever  conductor  was  in 
the  gap,  it  was  concluded  that  their  resistances  were  equal. 
The  diificulty  in  this  method  is  that  tiie  electromotive  force 
and  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  are  sn^posed  to 
remain  constant  a  condition  which  it  is  exceaainly  hard 
to  fulflL 

This  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  differential 
galvanometer,  or  the  arrangement  of  conductor!  called 
Wheatstone's  bridge.  The  differential  galvanometer  diffeia 
from  an  ordinarr  ono  simply  in  having  two  wirea  wound 
nde  by  side  instead  of  a  single  wire.  If  we  pass  aqnal 
currents  in  opposite  directions  through  the  two  wires,  the 
action  on  the  needle  ia  tern,  provided  the  instrument  bs 
perfectly  constructed.  If  tin  citirente  are  unequal,  the 
indication  will  be  proportional  to  the  difference  of  the 

If  the  cuil^  an  not  pertec^  riymm 
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th«  deflection'  dae  to  ft  camnt  o  id  one  u  me,  and  io  th« 
othec  nc,  where  m  uid  n  are  the  "  eoEBtaQts"  of  the  two 
0oili|  then  the  deflection  for  corrents  e,  aitd    ii  atc^  -  me^ 
31  givea  a  Bchnne  of  the  arrangement  for  meuaring 
ranaUnoM  with 
this  uutmauot  Y 
to  die  UtUry  itt 
Mrt«d  in  the  com- 
noa  bmudi  ED  of 
the  two  eiFcaiti, 
which  conTey  oni^ 
tenta  dividrng 
at  D,  and  gang 

In  onwiite  direo-  _  „ 

tiona  round  the 

•oQb  of  O.  If  we  wish  to  ueanire  the  xenataaoe  ot  a 
wire,  it  U  inserted  at  AB  hy  means  of  trinding  aerawi  « 
menmry  cupe,  and  the  miatanoe  of  the  other  oirenit  is 
Tariad  until  there  to  no  deflection ;  then  AB  to  i^fAaeed 
by  a  known  redstanoe,  irtueh  to  made  np  vutfl  thece  to 
aero  deflection  as  before. 

It  to  obnooa  that  the  onlj  reqtudte  here  to  that  ttie 
reeiBtaaces  of  EFK,  SA,  "BL,  and  the  galnnooieter  ooito 
ahoald  remain  oonstanL  Yariatione  in  the  dactromotiTe 
force  vt  internal  reatotance  of  the  batterj  do  not  affect  &t 
reanlt 

Th«  notbod  which  wa  hare  tlitu  alstclisd  ii  the  beat  wbj  of 
odng  tha  difforvntU  g«lirtnotnet«r,  nd  it  doei  not  matter  ma  if 
tho  coils  are  not  exwtljr  BTmmetrieal.  Let  tha  eonatant*  of  tiie 
eoQa  H  and  IT  be  m  and  h>  that  tha  daflaotioB  dne  te  cnmata 
e,  and  e,  in  H  and  2T  la  Let  tha  nalstanee  ftom  Z  to 

O  in  the  Biagle  branch  be  B,  and  in  the  dronita  EFK  and  ZABL, 
which  paaa  round  U  and  N  napectlTelj,  B  and  8  +  IT ,  U  being 
the  nautanca  between  A  and  B,  which  is  such  that  the  deflection 
la  (no.  Then 

0-ei«|-«i-|m(8  +  T;)-fiR         ...  (a). 

when  S  ia  the  electromotire  force  of  the  battety,  and 

D  -  (R  +  8  +  T7)B  +  H(a  +  D) . 

BappOH  we  mbatitnte  U'  £ar  tT,  and  ammgs  U'  ao  fliat  we  have 
•gpdn  sere  deflection.  Then 


0-  {m(a  +  UO-ell|p  (A- 


From  a  and  8  we  get  tT-TT. 

For  &rther  details  concerning  this  method,  see  Uazwell,  ToL  L 
1 816,  and  Schwendler,  PkH.  Mag.,  18«7. 

The  difllerenUal  gaWanomoter  method  was  much  nsed  bj 
Becqaerel  and  others,  but  it  is  now  entirely  snperseded  as 
a  practical  method  in  this  country  bj  the  VTheatston^a 
bndge  method.  Suppose  we 
bare  a  circuit  ABDC  of  fonr 
eondttctora.  Insert  a  galrano- 
meter  O  between  B  and  C,  and 
a  battery  between  A  and  D. 
Adjust  say  the  reautanee  AB 
until  the  galvanometer  in  BC 
indicates  no  current  The  bridge 
is  then  said  to  be  balanced,  and 
the  potentials  at  B  and  C  must 
be  equal  But  the  whole  fall  of  potential  from  A  to  D 
along  ABD  is  the  same  as  that  along  ACD ;  hence  if  the 
fell  from  A  to  B  to  to  be  equal  to  that  from  A  to  G,  we 
nnuthave 

E  T 
B'D* 

where  B,S,T,n  are  the  resistances  in  AB,  BD,  CA,  DC.  This 
ii  the  condition  that  BC  and  AD  be  cot^ngate.  We  might 
hare  deduced  it  as  a  particular  ease  of  the  general  theory 
ginn  abore.    Hence  if  wo  know  the  resistances  S^T.U,  we 


Fig.  23. 


'  The  deBocttviiB  are  sappoetd  small. 


ST 


get  in  teniu<rf  these  B*-^.  S  to  <rfteii  eallad  the  itandaid 

reaistanoe^  and  T,  U  tiie  arms  the  bridge  or  balance. 
The  eenaibility  of  this  arrangement  may  be  found  ptacti- 
cally  by  increanng  or  deoreosing  B  so  as  to  derange  tha 
balance.  IDw  largest  inereoae  which  we  can  introdoco 
without  producang  tn  obeerraiUe  galTanwneter  deflexion 
meaenree  the  eenuiiU^  of  the  bridge. 

If  we  had  a  giran  est  of  four  eondUutore,  and  a  battery 
and  galTauometer  of  given  teaiitano^  thm  it  may  be 
shown  (see  Hazwell,  tcH  L  {  848)  that  tha  best  arrange- 
ment to  that  in  which  ttte  battery  or  galTanometerenueds 
the  Junction  of  the  two  greatest  reetotencee  with  that  of 
the  two  least,  according  aa  die  former  or  the  latter  has 
the  greater  renatance.  The  pcaotioil  proUem  mi^  take 
eiiouer  form.  We  mi^haT6giTeDareriBtaiioekUullian 
at  onr  dtopoeal  known  redstaaoea  of  any  desired  magnitude 
to  form  oar  bridga  We  mig^  alio  SDppoee  farther  Uiat 
we  had  given  the  total  area  M  the  phtea  <A  onr  battery* 
and  the  dimensioiia  of  tiu  chaimel  in  which  the  galtano- 
meter  wire  was  to  be  wound.  We  may  n^Iect  the  thkik- 
neas  ^  the  siDc  coating  or  asanne  Uiat  it  is  proportitmal 
to  the  thidcDees  of  the  wireu 

Then,  B  and  Q  being  the  nsbtsneas  ef  the  battery  and  gahaso. 
meter,  the  deetraaattn  foroe  Z  Kv'B,  and  the  nmnbar  of  terns  Id 
the  galTanometer  ocVQ. 

Let  ns  pnt  S-yR,  T->R,  SBd1T.-ysR  Tbeae  redstsneee 
would  balance  ;  letns  howerer  pnt  (l+cjR  in  the  branch  AB  in- 
stead of  B,  Uke  othan  being  nuchanged,  aad  cahnJati  the  effect  od 
the  galTBaomatar  In  wlueh  we  put  prBpoclloBal  to  the  emeDt 
tn  5(1  aad' to  the  number  of  tarns  oa  gdnnonwtar.  IImb,  tttm 
eqnstioB  M  (or  VaxweD,  tcL  L  M»h  we  find  that  the  defiietionr 
Tarieaae 

 »wro  , 

(l+yKl+«)BO+*^l+»)*B!l+s(l+r)»OS+ii(l+rt<l+*J»' 
is  Mdir  that  I  may  be  a  msTfaiaia,  we  must  have 

0{a+irXl+«>B+ia+|')ni}-|<l+s?BB+|s(l+rXI+«)B^  («V 

B{a+»xi+«)o+fa+«)'R}-<i+F?oR+»«(i+>xi+«)a' 

BO-«R«      .      .      .      ;  (t\ 
BG=yR»       ,      .      .      ,  «X 
a  and  jS  give  at  race  by  ad^tion  and  eobtiaotioa 


B 


O-ylliR 


.  (tik 


Onabfning  the  (oar  eqtutioiu  (7),  (S),  (•),  iC),  we  get 
y-s-laadB-Q-R-S-T-a. 
It  aj^Man^  therefore,  that  when  all  the  resistancee  on 
the  bridge  are  at  our  disposal,  we  onght  to  make  them  all 
equal  to  the  reetotanoe  to  bemeaitired,  or  come  aa  near 
this  as  we  can  ;  if  we  had  a  very  small  reustataoe  to 
measure,  we  should  make  the  arms  of  the  bridge  amall,  and 
take  a  snuJl-resistance  in  preforence  to  a  high-«sistance 
galvanometer. 

In  order  to  oany  out  meaanrflmente  of  reustance  witU 
ease  we  mnat  poasesa  a  seriee  of  naduated  resistancee,  with 
which  we  can  eompare  any  nunown  reustance^  uid  of 
which  we  can  make  the  arma  of  onr  balance,  A&  Again, 
if  the  measurements  of  one  electriciau  are  to  be  of  any  use 
to  another,  there  must  be  a  common  etaadard.  It  would 
be  most  couvenient  to  have  only  one  standard  for  all 
nations,  and  this  standard  might  be  either  arbitrary,  like 
the  staudard  of  length,  or  absdnte  in  some  sense  such  as  we 
have  defined  above.  Arbitoaiy  standards  have  at  different 
times  been  proposed  by  Jacobi  and  others.  The  mercury 
staodurd  of  Siemens,  to  which  we  allnded  iu  tbe  historical 
sketch,  has  obtained  peat^prBTaleuoe^oa^^-^Contineat. 
Tbe  British  Asaociiition  unit  or  ohm  to  u>baolut«  unit. 
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ioumndi  as  it  profeues  to  repreaent  ia  electromagDetic 
Bieunre  a  Telocity  of  10"  centimetrea  per  second,  or, 
uking  the  original  definition  of  a  metre,  sd  earth  qaadrant 
perMcond.  It  happens,  by  a  eurioua  accident,  that  the 
joacuTf  onit  and  the  ohm  are  wy  nearly  equal,  the 
litter  being  ezpreesed  in  terms  of  the  former  (weeding  to 
Delmu  and  Hermann  Siemens ;  see  Wiedemaan,  Bd.  ii  3| 
{ 1074}  by  the  namber  1-0493. 

One  of  the  earliest  inatramenti  for  fiiniiiliiiig  a  gndoated 
rteotance  was  the  riwostat,  brongbt  into  use  Vheal- 
ttoD^  bat  $1mo  iDTBiitad  independsntly  by  JneAm  at  Bt 
Petanbnrg  about  1840. 

It  couUtad  of  two  eylioden  of  <qiul  iliunttrr,  on«  of  wood  and 
«uatbru&  A  wire,  whow  flxtnmitiM  w«n  in  oonmction  vitb 
•he  mttallic  aa  of  the  crUnden,  wu  woond  in  oppoait*  dirMtioni 
msi.  the  ejrltndcn.  Tim  axM  of  tb«  c^lindon  wer*  oonooeted 
with  two  Ijinding  acrewa  bj  niMot  of  alldtng  contaota.  The  pert 
tl  the  win  wbica  doei  nel  lie  on  the  netcT  ejrlinder  is  the  oaly 
[art  that  prodocee  nrietaaoe  between  the  binding  ecrewe  ;  end,  by 
winding  end  nnwisding,  we  can  increaie  or  diminUh  the  rwietuee 
ceatiDasiulj  to  a  known  extent,  meane being  proridad for Baasaring 
the  ingolai  rotatioii  of  the  metal  cylinder. 

We  shall  not  atop  to  consider  the  defects  of  this  instm- 
ment,  which  is  now  never  naed  for  delicate  work.  Its 
pkc8  is  taken  by  resistance  boxes,  containing  coils  of 
irire  whoee  resistances  are  different  multiples  of  the  nnit 
nf  reaiatanee  (in  this  country  alwaya  the  ohm).  The 
retdar  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Btandaids  are  reproduced  in  the  collected  reporta  of 
the  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards.  The  usual  material 
fi»  the  wire  of  resistance  coils  is  Qerman  silrer.  Most  of 
the  copies  of  the  ohm  issued  by  the  British  Association 
wtn  made  of  an  alloy  of  two  parts  of  silrer  to  one  of 
pUtiaom.  The  great  advantage  of  alloys  is  that  the  varia- 
tioo  of  resistance  with  temperature  ia  small  for  them ;  in  the 
PtAg  alloy,  for  instance,  it  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  value 
an  average  pure  met&L  To  aecure  insulation  tha  wires 
ue  carefully  coated  with  ailk,  and  after  vinding  the  coil 
a  immeraed  in  melted  paraffin.  To  get  rid  of  electro- 
magnetic  and  inductive  effects,  tha  wire  on  resistanca-coik 
ii  dmbled  on  itsi^  before  being  wound,  so  that,  when  a 
cunnt  paasea  throogh  the  coil,  there  are  alwaya  two  aqoal 
isd  oppoaita  cortenta  at  each  ptnnL  The  terminala  ar«i 
fanned  by  aUmt  pieeea  of  oopper  rod,  whose  resistattce  is 
adier  included  in  the  coil,  or  ia  ao  small  that  it  may  ba 
uflectAd.  The  conneetitnis  for  small  renstanoea  ar« 
muaged  by  meana  of  mercuiy  enpii  with  {naces  of 
uoslgamated  copper  at  the  bottomt  on  wluch  the  ct^per 
derttodea  are  made  to  preaa 

For  ordinan  pnrposes  tha  edla  sre  amngod  in  a  box  (fig.  28), 
tkatendaalsbangatoat  pfeeaa  eC  IsassfizMon  the  aboidtsUd; 


0^  blSM  plugs  baartsd  between  theee  piecea  aerre  to  throw  the 
nh  In  and  oat  oi  diadt  The  box  repreaanted  in  fig.  S3  is 
ncially  airangod  for  nae  in  Wheatatone'a  bridge.  In  E,F,a  wo 
kn  a  aartaa  oTeoila,  1000,  100.  10,  10,  100,  1000 ;  these  are  need 
tx  the  anna  of  the  bridge.  In  A,C,D  thereareeizteen  coila,!.  2,  2,6, 
90,  H,  which  ^va  ua  any  reuatance  of  a  whole  nsmber 
itduu  faom  1  Bp  to  10,000.  In  aetoal  nee  the  reaisUnce  to  be 
HMond  la  faaartMl  between  A  and  O,  D  and  K  an  coonectad  by 
1  itoit  ^eos  of  *asV*t  ^  galvanoBMter  b  inssrtod  between  F  and 


A,  and  the  Uattety  butween  E  ^-id  G.  The  reaiataneeo  of  the  anna 
of  the  bridge  era  t^ken  equal,  and  aa  near  the  reaiatanee  to  be 
meaanred  aa  poaaible.  In  Uiie  way  the  reaiatanoe  of  any  condnctor 
may  be  very  quickly  found  to  an  ohm.  If  it  la  deeired  to  go 
farther,  we  may  proceed  thna.  Snppoas  that  we  hare  found  that  a 
reaiataace  Ilea  between  5  and  6,  pnt  in  the  aim  FE  100,  and  ia 
PO  10,  let  the  reiistanea  in  DCA,  when  there  ia  a  balaacei  ba  £7, 
then  the  reaiatanee  ofthe  conductor  la  i^xS7,or67.  Similarlywa 
might  so  to  a  aecond  place  of  decimala  by  putting  lOOO  in  FE  and 
10  in  fu.  There  la  a  limit,  however,  to  tnia  proceea,  becanae  the 
increaae  in  the  reaiatanee  of  the  arm  decreaecs  the  "  eenaibility'*  of 
the  bridge.  Another  method  is  to  balance  aa  nearly  u  poiaible, 
and  then  interpolate  by  taking  ihe  deflection  of  the  galrasometer. 
Suppoae,  for  instance,  In  the  above  case,  that,  with  S  ohma  in 
DCA,  Uie  deflection  waa  31  in  one  direction,  and,  with  8  dima,  • 
in  the  other  direction,  then,  taking  tha  deflection  proportional  to 
the  deviation  from  balance  (aea  fomula  for  I  aboraV  wa  have 

naiatanc«-5-(-|l.l  =  6-r. 

We  might  also  constnict  small  graduated  resistances; 
and  this  would  enable  us  to  use  amaller  arms  in  the  bridge, 
and  thos  increase  the  "  sensibility  "  when  used  to  measure 
small  resistances.  Owing  to  tha  multiplication  of  con- 
nections, there  is  a  limit  to  the  ordinary  resistance  box 
arrangement.  The  difficulty  may  be  evaded  to  a  certain 
extent  by  using  conductivity  boxes,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Thomson's  suggestion,  where  the  resistances  are  arranged 
abreast,  so  that  a  small  alteration  of  the  reaiatanee  is 
brought  about  by  adding  on  a  very  gnat  resistance  to  the 
multiple  are.  The  rheostat  principle  baa  been  used  by 
Foggendorff  in  hia  rheocord  for  producing  small  resist* 
ancbs.  He  stretches  two  platinum  wires  side  by  side;  on 
these  is  strung  a  holloi^  box  filled  with  mercury,  whose 
longitudinal  motion  is  read  off  on  a  scale.  If  this  anange* 
ment  be  thrown  into  any  circuit  by  means  of  two  binding 
screws  connected  with  adjacent  terminala  d  the  wirai,  tha 
parte  of  the  two  wires  up  to  the  Iwidge  give  a  amall  resist* 
once,  which  may  be  adjusted  at  pleasure 

In  the  quicksilver  agometer  of  Miiller  (Wiedemann,  L 
S  160),  the  resistance  is  formed  by  a  column  <rf  mercnry 
of  variable  length.  We  may  remark  hei«  that  diffienltias 
equally  arise  in  constructing  very  large  zasistancea,  To 
get  audi  within  reasonable  comiiass  the  wire  must  be  sa 
ceedingly  thin  and  the  iusulatimi  Tciy  good.  Haina 
Warden  and  Muirhead  liave  wound  ooib  of  fina  wira^ 
giving  a  resistanca  ot  100,000,  and  have  eonstmctad  ia 
compact  form  reustance  boxes  up  to  1,000,000,  or  a 
megohm,  and  beyond.  They  have  also  given  practical 
form  to  a  suggestion  of  Philli|iB  to  utilise  the  reustance  of 
carbon,  by  drawing  fine  peaetl  lines  00  ebom'te  or  glaas ; 
they  mix  plumbago  with  the  pulp  in  the  ordinary  process 
of  paper  manufactnia,  and  thus  produce  a  specdes  ci  carbon 
paper.  A  atrip  of  this  about  31  in,,  long  and  *6  in.  broad 
gives  a  resistanee  of  about  60,00a  This  saems  a  ralniMe 
mventaon;  but  we  are  not  awaie  how  far  it  has  atood  tha 
test  of  practical  use. 

Selenium  and  tellnrium  have  been  proposed  as  matorial 
for  high  resistancee,  but  owing  to -the  variabflil^  d  their 
^reaiatanca  under  tha  aetiw  of  light,  Ac.,  they  ace  unfit  for 
the  purpoeeu 

best  method  for  comparing  naistances  with  great 


Fig.  S4. 

aecoracy  u  the  modification  0^ 
dnced  \(j  Kirchhoff  (fig.  34). 
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KL  li  ft  platfmun-liidinin  win,  DK  and  HL  are  atont  copper 
tanninals  to  which  it  u  wldered,  DAE,  EOF,  PBH  an  stout 
oopp«r  piaoaa  with  binding  acrews  and  tcnninala  for  memur  cupa, 
b7  mMUU  of  which  rMiatanceaK,T,U,Scanbeinaert«dat  D,c,F,H. 
A,  B,  ud  O  aia  binding  acnva  for  the  battmy  wiraa  and  one 
and  <■  the  galTanomatar  wire.  Tht  othsr  end  of  the  galTan<nn«t«r 
win  ii  acrewed  to  a  spring  contact  piece  fixed  to  a  alidinff  block 
at  P ;  whan  the  button  of  this  block  u  depreesod,  contact  u  made 
with  IL,  at  a  spot  which  is  definit*  to  an  ei^th  or  tenth  <rf  a 
millimetre,  natinmn  iridiain  ia  choaen  for  KL,  becaoM  it  la 
hard  and  toogh,  act  liable  to  be  icratcbed  or  abraded  hj  the  eon- 
taot  pUoe,  doaa  not  oxidise  or  amalgamate  with  mercnir,  and 
ehangea  >'eT7  dightlr  In  resistance  whan  the  tnoperatnre  altera. 
Th«  win  most  to  oalibrated  to  find  what  correction,  if  anr,  most 
ba  qppUed  for  Taiiatfam  of  wiitance  per  nnit  of  length  at  diffannt 
parte ;  for  awtlioda  trf  dobig  this  aee  Hattbieaoen  and  Hockln ;  SriL 
Amet.  BnorU  m  BttrUMStimdardt,  p,  117 ;  or  Footer,  Journ.  1/ 
Soetttf  tf  Mt/rafhk  Btiginetn,  1874, 

KinUiQff'a  amngemnt  may  be  nsed  in  the  otdinory 
▼ay  ^tar  wb  hare  mads  ipecial  expsrimeati  to  determine 
^  raaiatMM*  of  the  oomieotioni,  Ac.  Frofeaaor  Foater 
{Ia)  hie  giTen  s  reiy  naeful  method,  b;  whicb  the  differ- 
ence of  tTo  miataaeea  can  be  got  iudependeoUy  of  the 
reeiataBcee  of  tiie  oouneotiona  Snppoae  we  wiah  to  fiod 
the  diffiBtence  betweeo  B  and  8,  vhidi  we  rappoae  ao  neer 
each  other  that,  with  the  anna  T  and  U  approxiinately 
eqna^  time  will  be  a  bahtace  whan  F  ia  eomewhece  oq 
KL.  Let  the  readiDg  t<x  the  positloD  of  the  block  be  t, 
taken  txam  left  to  ri^t  Interchange  B  and  ^  balance 
agun,  and  let  the  new  reading  be  (wb  anppoae  the 
difference  between  B  and  S  so  small  that  P  is  still  on  KL) ; 
then,  if  u  be  the  ranstanoeof  nnit  length  of  KL^  B-S 

For,  It  a  rraKaenf^e  nditanee  tA  the  eonneetiona  In  DE,  ^ 
the  aame  for  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  and  if  T  and  U  tncM*  the 
redstance  U  the  Snrarlabla  connections,  then  w»  ban 
R+£+B*_  _T 

when  Islngdi  of  EL  Henoe 

Snllariv 
dunfoie 

If  we  ham  to  find  the  reaiitaQee  of  a  thick  eyliiidrical 
body,  what  ii  naUy  wanted  ia  the  ratio  of  the  carrent 
atm^  to  the  dineience  of  potential  between  the  two 
audi,  when  the  cnrranfc  flows  parallel  to  the  axis  at  ereiy 
punt  Hw  laat  condition  ia  not  generally  falfilled.  It  is 
obriondy  not  ao  in  the  case  where  the  cylinder  is  joined 
np  with  a  thin  wirei  In  caaea  where  we  wish  to  compare 
the  apecifie  resiataiioe  of  two  metals  which  we  poBeeaa  in 
cylindrical  piecea,  we  get  orer  the  difflenlty  hj  obawring 
the  potential  at  a  point  at  some  distance  uon  the  end  ^ 
the  piace^  where  the  flux  ia  parallal  to  the  azia  at  all  points 
of  the  aectim. 

Matthleasen  and  Hooldn  osad  the  following  authod  for  this  pur- 
pose (fig-  26).  The  Wo  pieces  XZ,  TZ  are  sol£red  toMtbar  and  cod- 
iwotedln  circuit  with^ 

two  resistance  coils  A      t  |i 

and  0,  and  a  gradoated 
win  PR  as  before. 
S,  8*  an  two  sharp 
edges,  at  a  meaannd 
diatanoa  apart,  fixed 
1b  a  piece  of  ebonite 
or  Tiird  dry  wood, 
and  connected  with  ** 
meranrj  cups.  T,  r  ia  a  aimiW  arrangement  Utt  "YZ.  The 
salranometcr  is  inserted  >wtween  S  and  Q,  and  the  podtioa  of  Q  la 
found  for  balance ;  then  the  terming  ia  shifted  to  8*.  and  If 
naeeanry  the  resistances  A  and  C  altered,  so  sa  to  keep  U>etr  sum 
conitanL  until  balance  is  again  found.  The  same  is  done  for 
T  and  T.  Then,  X8  dmoting  tbe  naiatanoa  between  Z  and  8,  and 
A»  Gi  the  Talsts  ol  A  and  0  b  tbo  flnt  oaw,  and  so  on,  wa  have 


where 
Hanoe 


Siniflarlj 

Tr_A,-A,+Q^ 

X?  a 

Tberafim 

sy,A,-A.-l-QiQ. 
TT-Ai-Ai+QjQ,  ■ 

This  dves  US  the  ratio  irf  tbs  reaiatanosa  between  SS*  and  TT*. 
'ilia  idethod  does  not  depend  for  ita  ncoeas  on  the  goodness  of  the 
contacts  at  88*,  ka,  ^wfftbT  tnpnioaa  anaoaemant  for  efToctlns  a 
amilar  pwpcMa  is  dno  to  Thomson,  and  wlQ  ba  f  oond  described 
ia  Maxwd),  ToL  L  |  SSL 

In  sieasnring  very  large  renatanMa,  audi  aa  the  inanlo- 
tion  resistance  of  a  telegrajA  eabl(^  it  ia  cwTcnient  to  uso 
the  qoodrant  electrometer.  One  end  cl  die  cable  is  con- 
nected with  one  electrode  of  a  condenser,  the  other  end 
of  tbe  cable  is  insulated,  and  the  otlwr  electrode  of 
the  condenser  put  to  eartK  The  coodenaer  ia  chalged, 
and  the  difference  of  potential  between  its  electrodea 
measured  by  means  of  the  electrometer.  If  E,  be  the 
value  of  the  difference  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
interval  of  (  secondly  and  if  8  Im  the  capacity  of  tha 
emidenser  in  electromagnetio  measure,  then  the  reaistanca 
of  the  cable  ia 

t 

8(log,E,  -  log.By 
in  electromagnetic  measuia  If  the  condenser  iteelf  leaks, 
we  must  determine  its  resistance  b;  inaolating  tbo 
electrodes  and  opeiatio^  as  before.  Iben,  regarding  tho 
drcnit  in  the  firet  experiment  aa  a  malti[^  arc,  eompoeed 
of  the  insulation  of  cable  and  the  dielectric  of  condenser,  the 
true  conduct]  vity  of  the  cable  envelope  is  the  difference  of 
the  condactivitiee  obtained  in  the  two  oases.  Several  other 
methods  might  be  used  to  compare  metallic  resisistaiico 
but  they  are  of  sniall  importance  compared  with  thoee  we 
have  now  been  describing. 

The  reader  who  desires  information  concerning  the  ap- 
plication of  Ohm's  law  to  eondu  store  other  ttun  linear 
will  find  the  sources  sufficiently  indicated  ia  Wiedemann's 
Galvanitmm;  some  of  them  have  been  alluded  to  ilk  the 
Historical  Sketch. 

Apfitetaton  <^  Okm't  Lav  to  Rtiiralgta, 
In  oor  discusaion  of  Ohm's  law,  we  have  hitherto  had 
in  view  principally  the  metallic  port  of  the  voltaic  drcuit. 
We  now  turn  onr  attention  more  particularly  to  the  fluid 
parta  It  ia  of  no  importance  in  the  present  connection 
whether  the  fluid  forms  part  of  the  "  battery "  or  "  eleo- 
trcnnotor,"  or  whether  U  is  inserted  outside  the  battery  ; 
the  only  difference  in  these  two  cases  is,  as  we  shall  hero- 
after  see,  that  in  the  former  case  energy  is  being  absorbed 
J>y  the  current,  and  in  the  Uttw  it  ia  bdng  evolved.  In 
many  reqieota  the  {w^^wrties  of  tiie  metallic  and  fluid  parts 
of  the  circuit  are  alike :  the  electromagneluo  actum  is  the 
same  for  both ;  heat  ia  also  devdoped  in  the  body  of  the 
conductor,  whether  metallic  or  fliuc^  aocoiding  to  tiu  aame 
law.  Bnt  there  is  one  peculiarity  about  a  latge  dasa  of 
fluida  which  haa  no  analogue  in  pi^y  metallic  conduction, 
via.,  that  in  them  the  pasaa^^  of  a  steady  current  of  eleo- 
trid^  ia  mvariably  aooompuied  by  diemioal  deoompoai- 
tion,  definite  in  kind  and  quantity.  To  aueh  fluid  anb- 
atancea  Faraday  gave  the  name  of  electrolytes. 

For  example,  suppoee  ws  fill  a  small  beaker  wiUt  a  salntion  of 
dno  chloride  (ZnCl,),  and  suspend  in  the  liquid  two  stripe  of  pl^ 
tin  tun  foil  (oaJled  dietrvdfu),  at  a  modente  distance  apart.  Let 
a  cumnt  enter  at  one  itf  thaee  strip*,  w^ieh-ws.  shall  the  anod^ 
and  leave  at  the  other,  which  we  shall  oaU  the  eathddd.   It  will  ba. 
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fend  tiut  the  wlntiaa  eoDtinOM  to  dtoomcM  ■>  long  m  tht  cur- 
mt  jtmm,  ma  mmhng  tX  tL*  cftUwdi^  and  oUoriM  at  ths 
uek.  Thi  hIiIHw  mo  predjiutw.  and  tht  ahkriaa  wMbm 
■tth  tht  lUlnu  of  0M  anoda  to  lim  idtflBk  dloridib 
B  if  obrioailj  «imtU  in  n  •betnlTto  tint  il  ihoiild 
bttfloiBponiicl  m  warn  mam  oar  oClw.    u  ii  no^  bomvar, 
tm  ditt  aD  flonpoviid  bodiM  an  •laotrdytai.  Fluidity 
■  alM  •  McawMj  cflnditiDB,  whetlwr  attaiiud  by  iMatiog 
tt  tba  owltiiifffiuii^  or  bgr  dlHolriqg  in  water  or  other 
lobait.  Fandaj  «ataU]ilwd  as  a  law,  to  wUeh  ihan  ap- 
pw  to  ba  in,  if  Indaed  anj,  •xoaptioMi— (Acl  aU  a«6* 
^OMM  mUcA  m  tit  tolid  ttaU  art  vny  bad  eondvetort,  but 
mtdmcl  on  btiiiff  ktattd  to  At  wttUit^ftoitiit  art  tUarol]fltt, 
Lft,  on  dteompoted  fif  tkt  pataagt      (A«  atidrw  ciimiir. 
fvx^  thon^  that  periodida  of  mareary,  ftoorido  of 
biii  and  bum  other  bodiaa  w«ra  flouaptioiii  to  tiiia  law ; 
bot  kter  reaaarchee  aaem  to  have  aatabliahed  that  tiiia  ia 
Dot  ta    (Cf.  XMptriwuntal  Xtttardut,  414,  439,  1S40, 
U,  and  Wiademann'a  QahamUmvt,  i  {  191,  Ao.)  The 
Boadoctm^  of  electroljtea  in  atdntioa  abo  inoraaaea  rather 
foieUy  with  increaae  of  temperatnr^  whtla  the  oooduo- 
imtjof  fflotallie  oondncton,  on  the  otlwr  hand,  diininiihfi% 
bat  more  alowlj,  as  the  temperature  riaea, 

la  considering  the  paasags  of  the  oorrant  through  eleo- 
tK^jtas  it  is  oniTenient  to  dirtingniah  two  oaaea.  Iltit, 
let  than  he  «  ateady,  or  at  least  permuent  enrrent,  and  a 
eodinaoaa  eTolation  of  the  prodacti  of  electrolTtio  deoom- 
pontioD  (these  are  called  the  "•om^"  anion  and  cation  at  the 
■Doda  and  eathodo  respectivelj).  Ths  amiotuU  of  to*  tMat 
apfeartat  an  dtdrodt  ui  a  »toandi»tqiMt  to  tktOrtngtk  of 
(if  mrraif  [mippottd  eotutaU  durimff  a  tteond)  wtvltiplied 
if  a  eonttant  ealUd  t\t  tUetrockemieal  tjmmdmt  aftJuion 
Hie  eleetroehonioal  eqaiTalent  is  propntlonal  to  the 
^mical  eqniTalent,  aoeonnt  being  taken  of  the  "  eatm^  ' 
of  the  ion.    (See  art.  Eucrnotnu.) 

For  futuioG,  if  0  be  the  rtnngtli  of  the  earrent  la  the  llliutr»- 
liTC  eaw  tbon.  then  tha  amount  of  sino  depoait4d  at  the  eathodo 
nifiiHtwfUba  sCi;  and  Oa  awNUt  ef  ohkcina  Ubeiatad  at  the 
noda  d^  vhens  and  a  Am  aleetrochaniieal  entnlnta  «d  das  and 
65 

uloriiu,  and  s  :  e  ::       85*5,  rins  beiii|{  diralent.    If  a  mU  oon- 

hiniog  itod  c&loiida  (PbCl^  mn  alao  buartod  into  the  oUonit, 
fti  mam  amount  of  chlorine  wcnld  bo  llbomted  at  the  anode^  and 
ibaiiBMBt  of  load  pndfitatod  at  the  cathode  weald  bo /C(^  whme 

r :  • :  « :~  1  ^ :  U  t»  1.9. ::  lOS'S :  88-«i  M-S 

As  tlM  flbetroohemioal  daBonqwaitioa  (**  deetroljrii  *) 
p«  OB,  the  mrCaca  of  the  dectirodes  is  altered  Li  some 
CUM  the  ion  is  mora^  deposited  m  the  eleotrode,  in  other 
oMs  it  onnbuMS  more  or  less  intimaielj  thMewith;  bnt 
in  general  thars  is  an  ahantion  <tf  tho  natnn  of  tha  oon- 
tK^  sad  a  conseanent  alteration  <tf  the  eleetromotiTa  foroe 
It  dw  snrfaee  of  the  eleetrodsb  Szperinwnk  shows  that 
^  deetromotiTe  force,  in  a  great  many  ceaaa,  tenda  to 
cRKwe  the  paaaage  of  the  current  So  that  if  w«  insert  an 
deetrolyte  into  any  dreuit^  the  onmnt  starts  with  a  oertain 
nine,  and  falls  more  or  lees  quickly,  nntQ  U  readies  a  limit 
ai  which  it  remains  steady.  The  opposing  elecferomotiTe 
farce  of  **  poUrizatioa,*  ss  it  is  called,  has  Uieo  reached  its 
aarimnTn,  and  the  deposition  of  the  ions  goes  on  without 
futher  altemtion  of  the  contact  surfaoee.  It  is  obrioos  that 
ttii  limit  may  be  reached  under  a  Tsriety  of  different  cir 
amiiances  {nde  infra,  p.  86).  There  is  also  another  pheoo- 
uaM,  the  possibility  of  which  we  most  not  overlook, 
lii,  an  alteration  of  resiatanoe,  owing  to  the  presanee  of 
the  una  at  the  electrodes:  Tlus  reaiataooe,  due  to  the  ions, 
ku  been  called  the  "  tnuisition  reaiatanoe."  lite  enfeebling 
<i  Uts  onrient  by  the  elsotromotivB  force  of  polarisation 
as  far  as  Uie  obeerred  result  is  eoncemod,  be  due 
(otinly  to  an  increaae  of  reairtanee,  or  to  a  transition  reaut- 
utt)  and  mch  was  the  explanation  giTea  by  the  earlier 
IfkjvcbtB.   It  is        howarer,  to  niaw  that  there  is  an 


actual  electromotive  force  of  polarization ;  for,  if  we  dis- 
engage our  eleotrolytio  cell  from  the  battery,  and  connect 
ita  alMtrodes  with  a  galvanometer,  a  current  is  indicated, 
which  passes  throng^  the  cell  in  the  opposito  direction  to 
the  original  current.  This  could  not  be  diM  to  any  tran- 
sifeioa  reaiatanoe,  but  must  arise  from  an  oppoung  elocCro 
motive  force  generated  by  the  passage  ot  the  battery 
eunentL  This  point  can  be  ilhistrated  by  a  hydrodynomi- 
eal  analogy.  If  we  attempt  to  force  water  through  a 
narrow  capillaty  tube,  or  through  a  wide  vertical  tube 
against  giavit/,  there  is  an  opposing  force  in  both  cases. 
But,  when  we  remove  the  pressure,  the  water  has  a  ten 
dency  to  return  in  the  latter  case,  bnt  none  in  the  former. 
The  former  ease  repreaeats  a  tranaition  resistance,  th^ 
latter  an  electromotive  force  of  polarisation.^' 

Without  denying  the  existence  of  a  transition  resistance, 
we  see  that  an  electromotive  force  of  polarization  actually 
exists.  In  some  case%  s.^.,  amalgamated  sino  in  zinc 
sulphate,  it  is  very  small;  in  other  cases,  t.g.f  platinum 
electrodes  in  dilute  sulphurio  acid,  it  may  considerably 
exceed  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Dauiell's  element. 

We  have^  up  to  this  point,  been  treating  the  case  where 
a  permanent  current  Anally  flows  tbrongh  the  electrolyte : 
bnt  there  are  oases  where  the  existonce  of  sach  a  cnrront 
would  violate  the  jnuciple  ot  the  conservation  of  energy. 

ft^pooo  that  a  alngle  Dulell's  ooU  li  tha  eleotromotor,  then  (tee 
below,  p.M)  ita  enrrOBt  C  b  eset  for  a  time  i;  anamoontof  energy 
rfCf  ia  abaocbod  in  flia  eetl,  d  being  couBtut  Suppoie,  farther, 
that  the  exeem  of  the  iatrindo  eneisy  of  the  ions,  in  the  atate  in 
which  they  are  being  dalivered  in  the  eleotrolytie  cell,  over  that 
which  they  pomeei  when  in  oombinatloB  la  tc,  than  if  a  cwront  C 
paaa  for  a  tima  i;  an  ammtot  ^  energy  teCf  will  be  evolved.  Bnt  if 
thia  eanaot  (o  on  for  any  tuna  however  ihort,  no  matter 
how  feeble  the  anrrant  may  bit  otherwiaa  moie  onaigy  wonld  ba 
evolved  in  ths  eaU  than  ia  absoebed  in  tha  battery. 

If  we  inaert  an  electrolylio  eeU  eontainiog  dflata  ral[Anria 
acid  along  wiUi  a  galvanometer  into  a  circait  in  which 
there  ia  a  nngle  cell  of  Daniell,  we  obaarve  the  galTano- 
meter  needle  swing  out  vigorously,  and  then  settle  down  to 
a  smsll  and  gradually  decreasing  defleeticn.  The  eoxraBk 
ultimately  bKomeo  sero;'  but  the  time  it  takes  to  do  so 
may  be  eouBderaUs,  and  varies  with  the  nature  of  tha 
eleotrodfli.  If  we  ranwvo  the  battery  after  the  current  hai 
stopped,  and  connect  the  polarized  cell  wiUi  the  galvauo* 
meter,  we  obeerve  sn  initial  swing  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
former  hot  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  a  corresponding 
deflection,  which  after  a  time  disappears  entirely.  Althon|[b, 
as  a  rule^  a  aensiUe  time  elapees  before  the  polarization 
reaches  ito  moiimnm,  yet  it  is  important  to  remark  that  it 
may  rise  to  a  vny  considerable  fraction  of  the  maximum 
in  a  wery  short  time  indeed.  Edlund  ■  found  that  in  a  cer- 
tain case  the  electromotiTe  force  of  polarization  reached 
O'ST  of  a  Daniell  in  about  ot  a.  second.  BemBt«in  has 
recently  arrived  at  resulta  of  a  similar  kind.  He  found,  for 
instance,  that  platinum  pbtes,  polarized  to  1  '86  of  a  Daniell, 
fell,  when  the  resistance  <ii  the  circuit  was  7*46  Siemens 
units,  to  1>S7  in  -00111  sec'  Hus  rspidity  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  polarization  is  of  very  great  importance,  and 
has,  we  think,  been  overlooked  by  some  ezperii&entoiB. 

In  cases  where  the  polaridttion  does  not  reach  ita  mazi- 
mnm,  no  liberation  of  gss  or  othu  ion  Is  observed,  such 
as  is  seen  with  a  permanent  current,  and  it  might  of  course 
be  denied  that  chemical  decomposition  takes  place  at  alL 
We  shall,  however,  assume  that  Faraday's  law  holds  for 
this  eaee  also,  and  assert  that  the  current  in  the  first 
instance  actually  peases  through  the  liquid  and  produces 
chemical  decomposition,  according  to  the  same  law  as  a 
permanent  current,  and  that  this  goes  on  nntil  the  accumu- 
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btion  M  dit  iou  has  generated  an  oppoong  eleotroinofiTa 
(oroe,  equal  to  that  of  die  battel^,  woen  ci  ooone  tiie  cur- 
rent moit  itopi  We  canoot  jnstify  thie  poeition  very  eaaily 
hf  cUrect  experiment;  yet  there  are  many  laota  to  aoppart 
it,  and  so  long  as  it  is  tenable  it  eeema  to  afford  the  nuat 
philoaophtoal  risw  of  the  matter. 

.Having  e^lalned  the  phenomenn  of  polarintion  eo  Ur 
aa  b  nioBiiaiy  for  our  immediate  pntpoae,  we  now  jmceed 
to  Inqoire  how  fat  eiperience  joatiflM  the  application  o( 
Ohm^  law  to  electrolTtea,  or,  wluch  is  mnch  Ae  aame  thing, 
to  examine  how  far  ue  methods  of  different  |d^eiata  for 
maeauriDg  electrolTtio  resiatanoe  haTe  led  to  eonoordaot 
reanlt& 

One  of  the  earliest  methods,  in  which  p<darization  was 
eliminated,  was  that  of  Uonford.*  He  filled  a  reetaagolar 
trough  with  the  electrolyte,  aad  inaerted  in  the  trongh  two 
electrodes  very  nearly  fitUng  the  cross  section.  These 
electrodee  eotud  be  set  at  different  measured  distances 
aparL  They  were  coated  on  the  further  side  with  non- 
conducting substance,  so  that  the  current  could  flow  between 
the  opposed  sides  only.  In  this  way  he  secured  that  the 
Btream  lines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodee  should 
depend  as  little  as  possible  on  the  distance  between  them. 
TUs  trough  was  inserted  in  the  battery  cirenit  along  mth 
a  tangent  galvanometer ;  then  the  distance  between  the 
|dates  was  decreased*  and  a  metallic  reaistsnce  B  inserted 
in  the  circuit,  so  as  to  bring  the  current  to  the  eame 
strength  as  before.  The  current  being  the  same  in  both 
esses,  it  is  assumed  that  the  polarixattou  in  both  is  the  eame, 
in  which  case  the  resistance  of  a  length  of  the  electrolyte 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  distances  between  the  elec- 
trodes in  the  two  cases  is  equal  to  B,  Knowing  the  section 
of  the  trough,  we  might  calculate  from  B  the  specific  resis- 
tance of  the  electrolyte.  If  the  Talnes  arrived  at  be  the 
same  when  deduced  from  different  lengths  of  the  electrolyte, 
and  for  different  strengths  of  current,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  Ohm's  law  applies.  The  application  of  this  method 
requires  the  passage  of  a  permanent  current,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  ions  appear  at  the  electrodes,  and  the  solution 
in  the  neighbourhood  becomes  altered;  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  certain  that  the  polarisation  is  exactly  the  same  in 
the  two  cases,  and  that  no  resistance  of  transition  is  gene- 
rated. Matters  may  be  mended  a  little  by  passing  the 
current  for  the  same  time  in  both  cases ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
a  satisfactory  remedy.  Still  valuable  results  were  obtained 
with  this  method  by  Horeford  and  Wiedemann;  the  latter, 
in  applying  it  to  silver  and  copper  solutions  used  eleetrodes 
of  eUver  and  copper  lespectivety,  whereby  the  polariartion 
to  be  eliminated  was  very  much  reduced. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  discovery  of  Uattsncd  and  Du 
Bois  Beymond,'  that  carefully  amalgamated  xine  electrodes 
in  a  neutral'  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  are  not  pcdarizable. 
Beets*  determined,  by  means  of  Vheatstontt*s  bridge,  the 
resistance  of  varions  solutions  of  this  electrolyte. 

The  liqeld  vss  Im1o*kI  In  a  cylindriral  tahs^  SQ  7  em.  long,  vitb 
a  maait  Mctlon  of  1'405I  sq.  cm.  Amslgtmiteil  ilns  pUtas  were 
■ppllMl  to  th«  audi  of  tho  tubo,  tDd  THtaned  on  by  indit-nibbar 
eallare.  The  ando  ware  thoD  inaertad  tishtly  into  opaninp  in  tha 
aldas  of  two  bottUs  vhioh  weie  filled  with  the  aolntion  (tha  Mnw  u 
thst  eontslaad  ta  the  tnbe).  The  thick  alactradai  leading  to  the 
dltcn,  and  tha  backs  ot  tha  line  diaoa  thamaalraa,  ware  laequend,  to 
Inaolata  tbam  from  the  liquid  In  tha  bottlea.  The  wliola  sppantiu 
was  immeraad  Ik  s  tiongh  of  water,  which  could  ba  hastad  to  any 
deairod  tamperatnra. 

In  the  coutM  of  hia  experlmanti  Beats  demonatrsted  the  abaance 
of  polarisation  when  araalgamateiL  sine  eleotrodea  era  eaad,  and 
alJmiDated  the  trsnaltion  naiataaoe  by  boiling  the  elaotrodas  in  zino 
aalphste,  and  trand'aning  them  * '  the  ends  of  Uie  taba  without 
axpoaure  to  the  sir. 

Baats  farther  propoaad  to  find  the  cpoctflo  oonductirlty  of  otbai 
•leotrolytes  In  tonus  of  that  ef  sine  cnlphste,  hy  oxporinuntlng  on 

•  Pm-  ''ss-.  W1.  '  JtMoUttr.       Bnl  Atad^  18S9. 
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eloeed  cironlte  coniEsting  tiUirtijf  at  the  deotrolTto  to  be  i  

Ha  Wed  damping  experutants  lor  this  poipooa,  Init  tbeeOMs  to  be 
oluarved  turned  out  too  small  for  accurate  obaarTatton. 

Faallow'  inclosed  the  electrolyte  to  be  examined  in  a 
siphon,  the  two  ends  of  which  dipped  into  veasels  ol  pcffoas 
clay  also  filled  with  the  electrolyte.  The  clay  veaaels  were 
immersed  in  beakers  filled  with  sine  sulphate^  at  the 
bottoms  of  which  were  placed  large  amalgamated  nno  diaea, 
which  formed  the  electrodes.  The  only  polarisation  or 
transition  reaiitance  to  be  feared  ia  that  at  the  boondary 
of  the  two  liquids,  and  this  ia  vnj  email  What  little 
remained  was  eliminated,  aa  in  Honfoid'a  method,  by 
taking  differencea. 

Tha  reaiBtaaoe  of  tha  whoie  onangement  waa  maaoared  by  meona 
of  Whestrtooe's  bridge,  and  then  tha  aiphoi  was  repUeM  by  & 
shorter  oao  filled  with  the  nue  liquid.  If  E),  S,  be  tbo  TBsbtsneea 
found  In  the  two  cseei,  B,-  B,  is  obviouily  the  ledstaBee  at  s 
lanfftlt  of  the  eleotiolyta  equal  to  the  dlffoivnoe  between  the  lenrtha 
of  theiiphona.  If  R^',  11,'be  aimilar  ralnaa  obtained  when  the  elec. 
trolyte  u  replaced  ^  mercury,         the  apecifie  naiatnuie  of  the 

alaotrolyte  is  -A"?^.,  that  ef  mereoty  being  tskn  as  nal^. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  recent  reaearches  on  the 
application  of  Ohm's  law  to  electrolytes  are  those  of  F. 
Kohlransch  and  Nippoldt  In  order  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  polarization,  they  used  the  alternating  currents  of  an 
electromagnetic  macbinei  These  currents  varied  very 
nearly  aa  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  rotation,  and  could  be 
sent  in'  rapid  sooceaston  through  the  electrolyte.  The 
whole  quantity  ctf  electricity  that  paasee  in  the  first  part  of 
any  alternation  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that 
which  paseee  in  the  second ;  hence  eqoal  quantities  of  tha 
two  ions  (say  H  and  O)  will  be  separated  at  each  elec- 
trode. If  the  H.  and  O  combine  to  form  water,  it  is 
obvious  that,  on  the  whole,  then  will  be  no  resultant  elec- 
tromotive force  of  pc^arization  either  way;  and  if  they 
coeziat  aide  1^  side  without  oombininj^  there  will  still  ba 
no  remltaiit  efcotromotiTe  foroe^  provided  the  electrodes  ba 
exactly  aimikr.  There  are  two  advantages  in  this  method. 
There  is  no  evolntioa  of  gas  or  other  ion,  and  conaeqoently 
no  alteratioa  of  the  solntiim  and  eleetTode,  audi  as  goes  oa 
with  a  oonetant  enrrail  We  hava^  besides,  another  great 
advantage,  which  is  denied'  ni  with  constant  enrrents, — 
viz.,  that  by  increaaing  tha  nw  d  die  slectiodfl^  we  con 
diminish  the  effects  of  pohuinttion. 

The  whole  amount  of  eieotricltr  which  poaaea  in  eoeh  Indnottoa 
onrrent  la  the  aome,  and  couoequeutly  the  whole  amount  of  ioa 
deposited  on  the  electrode  ia  the  aome ;  hence,  if  we  Indreoaa  tha 
ourfaca  of  the  electrode,  the  daniity  of  the  defxiait  la  decreoMd  in 
an  inreiie  ratia  Kow,  the  naaorcliea  <^  Eohlniiaoh  and  Blppoldt 
hare  ahown'  that,  within  certain  limits  the  elaotnmotiva  foroe  Is 
proportional  to  the  rarface  danaity  of  the  deposit  Hanee,  by 
aumcientlj  inoreaainff  the  anrfaoe  at  the  eloettods^  the  pobrisatlm 
mtj  be  mode  oa  amoU  u  we  pleaoe. 

ui  Qi»  earlier  exparimanta  platlnam  aleetrodeo,  hsTlng  a  suifsep 
of  1  -OS  cm.  wen  need,  and  it  woa  found  tiiat  each  Induetlon  cur- 
rant ef  the  nugneto^Ieetiio  ""^jp*  dapoaited  on  eadi  squM 

milUmette  ot  Os  positive  elsetrode  only  jj-^g^  CCSL  of  OXJgeiL 
It  waa  therrfore  expected  that  tha  nolorijation  would  be  Inaanaibla, 
and  that  tha  alaotrolyta  would  beoare  like  a  metallio  reaatonoe. 
The  magneto-alectrio  machine  and  the  alactrolyta  were  connected 
tip  with  on  electrodynamometer,  and  it  was  found  that  tlu  dafloo- 
tion  of  the  ■oapended  coil  ot  the  eleotrodynsmeneter  wse  ecorcelr 
aenaible  when  the  machine  made  10  rerolutions  per  aaooncL 
although  tl  woa  16  acola  diviaiona  when  the  electrolyte  waa  reploesd 
by  70  Slamena  nnita.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  velocity 
reached  77  raTolntiona  per  occond,  the  deflection  wss  much  matoi 
with  the  eleotrolyta  than  with  70  Biemena  nnita  It  was  fennd, 
howoTer,  that  when  tha  aaTfitoe  of  the  elactrodaa  wu  inoreaaad  to 
29  cm.  a  metallio  reaiBtanea  oould  be  found,  which  are  the  aamt 
deflection  (within  errors  of  obaarvotiott)  ss  the  eWtntfte  tos 
Gpeeds  varying  bom  <-8  to  7<I'9  levolations  per  Moond. 


'  F9gg.  Aiut.t  cxixTi.,  186». 

*  The  edrsBtago  gained  ereu  with  conatont  eutrents  by  fmraMlM 
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Hw  tbof  rcnilb  M«m  to  mmpfll  oi  to  ooe  or  other  ol 
tro  coaebmom, — nthttr  that  Ohm't  Uw  doM  not  waplj  to 
npidlj  altemating  eorrebta,  wher*  ths  muunDm  of  polar- 
iBtioo  M  not  TM^Md,  or  cIm  that  etoctromotirr.  foroe 
excMdiD^y  amall  depoaita  of  the  iona  miut  be  Terj 
(imiidenble.  The  fact  that,  under  eertain  conditioDa,  the 
dectroljte  ia  apparevtlj  a  better,  ud  nnder  othe^^  appap 
ranUy  a  wotae  coodactor  than  a  ccitain  metal  wire,  aeema 
a  fint  sight  rather  to  point  to  die  former  ooDoloiioQ.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recnlt  with  the  39  em.  electrodea,  ia  a 
direct  Terificatioa  of  Ohm'a  law.  KoUraoich,  therefore, 
idcpted  the  latter  conclanoa,  and  jnatified  hii  dung  eo 
br  ipecial  reaearchea  on  the  alectromotir'e  foree  of  email 
pa  depoaita.  He  ihowed  that,  with  tlw  earrenta  he  need, 
cjia  alectromotiTe  force  ii  proporti<mal  to  the  aorface  deoiitj 
of  tbe  depont,  andeatimated  that  the  producta  of  decom- 
pwitton  of  ^  mg.  of  water  per  eqnare  metre  woold  gena- 
nte  an  electromotiTe  force  eqnal  to  that  of  a  Daniell'e 
cell  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  remark  that  the 
polsriiation  effects,  from  which  thiaiendt  iadedaead,  mnat 
htTe  arisen  and  disappeared  in  acnne  casea  in  amdh  leas 
thu  ^  ai  z  second.  The  anomalooa  behaTioor  of  the 
electtoljto  with  small  electrodea  ia  explained  hj  Eohlranaeh 
bj  taking  into  account  the  eelf-induction  of  Uie  ctrenit. 

A  Kttls  conndantion  alww  tK»t  flu  eleetrenetire  fore*  daa 
fa)  tUs  cMiM  aiwsTB  ovpoees  th*  tUctrasMtive  brae  af  poUrisation, 
vlttB  tha  Cttmnt  atnngth  ia  &  liinpU  IwmMBia  ftuiotiea  «f  tka 
lima.  Lat  i  daeota  tha  ceirant  atrength,  nckniad  poaitira  In  & 
pwm  ditaetieB,  then,  aeeeiding  to  KoUnaach's  law,  the  eleetn- 

Mthefona  «f  pdsriution  at  time  I  is  -j»/ mK,  when  /  Is  ^ 


dadromotive  foe*  ganaratad  bj  tba  paaaaaa  orftwutitfalaotricl^; 
til  nina  depends  on  tha  aketroiTt*  ana  on  ue  alaetrod*  bainib  oflffnt 
wihiih  nsarly  innnaljr  proportional  to  ft*  sor&ee  e(  the  Utter, 
W  n  Iw  the  naabar  of  tavelatlons  of  Ui*  maebins  par  saoood,  end 

bt  i  than  we  suj  lepnsant  tiu  ebetnanotiTC  farea  «f  Uw 
HdhiDa  et  Um  I  by  ^        i;  sad  Oa  eleotroaMtiTe  lores 

Mlf-indnctioB  bj  -fxi  wbai*  k  and  f  ara  constant^  tha 

httcT  baias  tha  ooaAcient  of  aeU-indnction  of  the  ciroeit  (aea 
BactnmegnetlsiB,  p.79).  U  w  ba  tha  whole  nalstaMe  e(  tha 
mil^  we  Buv«it* 


w(-^  ala 


cee^. 


yadaetM  diatvbaaoas  that  die  awa»  tut  seen  aflir  elaitiag  tte 
M^dnak  wecektethanlnaflf  4, 

am  —t 


Aa  eri^  el  tlsM  bu  baen  tiirown  baok 


daflootieB  •  of  the  djnameoMter  is  ^oportioBsl  to  ^  /*i 

tainajUwiltlan  ^' 
An* 

Kohlranaeh  found  thet  this  formula  comi^Maly  ■ceonnted 
f«  all  the  peculiaritiei  in  the  behariour  of  the  electrolyta 
(for  the  nnmerieal  Tarifieatunu  eee  the  papan  quoted). 
We  aea  that  the  ddlection  ia  increased  or  diminiahed  hj 
the  inaartion  of  the  eleotrolyta^  aoootding  w  » ia  grartef 

«1«  than  2^-^.  ^  if  ii-i^^.  Oe  iniartioBof 
tka  alaetnlTta  makit  no  diffanooe.  Ag»iB,ifii-^^^^ 


tha  deflection  will  be  the  same  aa  if  there  ware  no  eztia 
eunent  and  no  polarisation.  So  that,  for  any  giTen 
electromagnetio  machine,  working  at  any  giren  speed,  a 
certain  electrolytic  armngement  can  be  found,  which  will 
exactly  eliminate  the  effect  of  self-iDduction,  and  tberebpr 
render  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  a  maximuin.  It  la 
obvioua  too  that,  with  a  given  alaetidjrtie  oell,  the  d«Bao* 
tion  raachei  a  maximum  when 

-  P  

this  maximum  was  actually  observed  by  Kohlranaeh  (f.c). 

Having  due  regard  to  these  drcumetancee,  Kohlranaeh 
and  Nippoldt  fonod  that  Ohm'a  law  ww  applicable  to 
their  alternating  currents,  for  electromotiva  foroea  vaiying 
from  over  (  to  under  ^  of  a  Qrove's  eeU.  By  oaingtha 
ccmstcnt  current  of  an  iron-copper  thermoolectric  pair, 
they  found  Ohm'a  law  applicable  to  zinc  aulphato  with 
amalgamated  sine  electrodes,  when  the  electromotive  force 
was  reduced  to  j^^vn  ^    Grove's  celL 

It  is  important  to  remark  that  the  fact  that  the  electro* 
lyto  behaTea  like  a  metallic  oonductor  through  a  consider- 
able image  of  velodtiea  the  aina  isdnetor,  ia  not  & 
eoncluaiva  proof  that  the  laat  trace  of  polariiation-  haa 
been  eliminated 

Id  fact,  lat  c  be  tha  reaiitanaa  of  tba  aleetraljta,  V  that  ttf  the 
raat  ot  tha  drcnit,  aad  w  tba  natalUc  natatanee  that  givaa  the  same 
olaetrodjaaaogMtar  daS*etion  for  ■  ravobttioas  «l  tha  ladneter  pat 
aaoond,  then  tha  absva  fonanla  glvaa 

Btaea  wa  mppoae  m  vary  naarly  -  w.  If  now  p  be  radnead  to  a  Tery 
amall  v&Iae,  it  may  happac,  aqiecially  for  toUraUy  high  ipaiil^ 

that        u  vaty  Mnall  eompand  with  pq.  In  which  eaaa  •  -> «»  will 

be  iDdepaadent  of  « through  a  cousiderabl*  range  of  apead,  and  the 
electralrta  VUl  ba  repUcaabU  bv  a  wire  whose  ladstance  ia  laee  than 
tha  foal  ledatanoe  of  the  elactrolfta  bj  a  sbuU  constant  q^nanjl^. 

The  earlier  reaulta  of  Kohlrauach  and  Nippoldt  for 
eulphoric  acid,  in  which  they  used  29  cm.  electrodes,  warn 
effected  with  an  error  due  to  thia  cause,  amounting  to 
about  4  per  cent  In  the  later  experimente  of  Kohlrauach 
and  Grotrian,*  thia  error  was  finally  eliminated  by  "  {da- 
tiniang"  the  platinum  elecbodea  Kohlranaeh  had  found 
that,  with  "  platiniied"  electrodee  of  only  1  aq.  an.  aur 
hce,  the  polarization  of  the  cnrrenta  of  his  sine-inductor 
was  insenaible ;  he  therefore  concluded  that,  with  25  sq. 
cm.  platinized  electrodea,  the  reaidnal  polarisation  would 
be  finally  eliminated.  To  make  quite  certain,  he  inititated 
three  tests,  which  wan  carried  out  on  the  method  niad  in 
all  the  UtM  experimenta  on  thia  subject' 

Tha  WbeetBtona'a  bridge  ene^ianiant  wa*  adopted.  Fig.  M 
gires  a  seheme  af  tha 


arraDgnnant  The  fluid 
and  a  rfaaoatat  occupy 
two  amu  of  the  bridge, 
the  nmaining  two  eon* 
Uin  aeoh  100  Stnuns 
nntta ;  A  Is  tiie  txad 
and  B  the  snapended 
<rf  tha  alectrodyna- 
momatar,  and  6  tha 
aina-indnotor. 

In  thia  way,  (1) 
the  reaiatance  of  a 
receiver  with  25  cm. 
platiaiaed  electrodea 


was 


when  filled  fiiak 


found,  when  filled  fiiak  with 
H,SO.  of  maTimnm  conductivity,  and  eeeondly,  with  NaC!l, 
the  dnving  weight  of  the  inductor  being  varied,  ao  aa  to 
give  Bpeada  of  10  to  100  revolutiona.    The  reaalta,  reduead 
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tot  oommoo  t«mpentun,  ware,  for  th«  H,SO^  141*73, 

Ul-64,  141  53, 141S3. 141-55.  and,  for  the  NaCl,  

366-37,  3(6*33,  366*30,  366-31  Siemens  anite,  with  the 
driving  w8ightB0,  7*0, 10, 10,  30  kgr.  respectively.  (2)  The 
reaiitanoe  of  a  BolttUon  of  nno  sulphate  waa  found,  first,  in 
Beets's  manner  with  conatant  cufrent  ind  ama.1gamsted 
zine  •lactrodea;  sscondlj,  osing  alternating  currents  and 
tlw  Mme  «l«ctrodaa  as  before ;  thirdly,  with  alternating 
cnmnta  and  tha  latinized  electrodes;  tha  three  reaolts 
reduced  to  a  commoa  temperature  gave  637*49,  637*41, 
037*80;  Hie  graatert  diTCrgeno*  from  the  mean  might 
kftT*  bean  cansed  bjr  an  error  of  ^  degree  in  the 
I  tamperttnre  meamramsnt    Tikt  agreemeot  may  tharefors 

I  be  pronottDoed  complete.    We  think  that  it  mast  be  con- 

eeded  that  the  ezperimentid  methoda  jnat  daacribed  have 
totred  in  a  aatisfaetory  manner  the  proUema  iuTolved  in 
tlw  determination  of  electrolytie  reaietancei  We  hare 
dwelt  on  them  eo  long  partly  because  nearly  all  the  in- 
fenution  on  the  subject  we  poeseta  has  been  obtained  by 
thnr  means,  and  putly  becanae  they  present  points  of 
great  theoretical  intareet. 

Anothar  method  has  been  employed  by  Swing  and  Uscgregor* 
Tho  eUctrolTte  wsi  IncloMd  ia  a  harrow  tnbi  with  vid«  roila,  in 
which  wen  iot  platinnm  eleetredea.  This  anangemrat  was  inierted 
in  s  Wbeatatone'a  bridge,  and  its  resiatanee  neaaund  In  tho  osual 
way.  Tha  prMantiona  ag^nrt  polaiixatiota  coasted  in  operatiag 
witti  onrrenti  of  ronr  *hort  duration,  aent  throngb  the  bndga  by 
means  of  s  "rocker  worked  bj  hand  ;  the  reaistaneea  in  the  arma 
of  the  bridge  wan  also  made  large.  In  ordnr  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
polariiatlon  at  much  la  poaaible ;  another  eiaential  fcattin  of  tho 
method  ia  the  nae  of  a  "  dead  beat"  galranometer  with  a  mirror  of 
I  very  amall  moment  of  inertia    The  paper  of  Swing  and  Uacgregor 

has  flamed  the  anl^eat  ot  a  aomewhat  bitter  eritieitm  by  Beetz,*  to 
whieb  Itac^gor  baa  replied.* 

Batterf  Beiittanee. — If  the  electromotive  force  and  in- 
ternal reeietanee  of  a  battery  in  action  were  the  same, 
whatever  the  external  resistance,  there  would  bs  no  diffi- 
euHy  in  finding  the  internal  resistance  by  Ohm's  method. 
We  have  aimply  to  give  two  difFerent  values  to  the  external 
remitaiice,  and  measure  the  current  in  the  two  cases.  The 
electromotive  force  does  not  appear  in  the  ratio  of  the  two 
current  measures;  hence,  knowing  this  ratio,  we  can  find  the 
internal  leaiatance.  Or  we  may  use  an  electrometer,  and 
measure  tha  difference  of  potentials  between  the  two  poles 
<d  the  battery,  first,  when  the  external  resistance  is  infinite, 
secondly,  when  the  external  resistance  is  R.  Then,  if  r  be 
the  internal  reaistaneet  the  ratio  of  the  first  electrometer 

reading  to  Ow  woond  ia  -g- ,  1^  Ohm's  law ;  hence  r 

can  be  found. 

Unfortunately,  howevw,  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
battery  is  not  independent  of  the  external  resistance.  In 
general,  when  a  battery  ia  circuited  through  a  email  resis- 
tanoe,  its  electromotive  force  ia  much  amaller  than  when 
the  external  resistance  is  very  great  This  arises  from 
the  polarization  set  up  by  the  passage  through  the  battery 
of  ita  own  current^  anid  possibly  in  some  degree  from  other 
causes  aa  wall  There  ta  also  reaaon  to  believe  that  the 
iutemal  reaiatance  oi  the  battery  ia  a  function  of  the  cur- 
rent ^lia  being  ao,  it  ia  dear  that  a  theoretically  satisfac- 
ton  detanninatiai  ol  battery  resistance  cannot  be  arrived 
at  bj  Sttch  methods  aa  va  have  deacrfbed.  Since,  howe\  er, 
the  increase  (tf  the  electromotive  force  ia  vary  elow  after 
the  external  resistance  has  reached  a  certain  value,  and 
unce  the  alteration  of  the  internal  resistance  takes  some 
timet  *s  S^t  in  many  cases  measurements  aufficisntly 
aoennta  for  practical  purpoaei.  A  variety  of  methods 
have  been  devised  with  this  object^  and  applied  moatiy  to 
the  so-called  constant  battuiea.  It  must  bo  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  something  indefinite  in  the  term  in* 

*  Ko  ebaervatlon  made  for  Had  In  the  flnt  caa« 
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temal  resistance,  unless  the  droumstances  be  given  under 
which  it  is  found.  In  the  method  of  Von  Walteobofen, 
the  battery  is  "  compensated  "  by  another  battery  so  ar- 
ranged that  no  current  passes  through  it ;  and  then  this 
arrangement  is  slightiy  altered,  so  that  a  very  small  corrent 
paasea  through  the  battery.  Tbia  amounts  to  finding  the 
internal  resistance  for  very  small  eurreuta  The  method 
of  Beets  also  invdvaa  the  principle  of  eompenaatkn ; 
two  batteriea  are  tued,  but  the  one  whoae  leaistansa  ia  to 
be  fonnd  ii  compenaatw  and  ncA  ounpenaated.  Tha  elcaatt 
of  the  compensator  ii  Jidnad  for  an  instant^  and  than  Om 
compensated  battery  is  tiirown  in.  Tha  aaanmptkm  in  th* 
method  ia  that  the  aleetromotiTe  idfoa  ia  tha  aama  in 
the  first  instant  whether  the  battery  k  eloaed  throngh  • 
restatanoe  B  w  a  reaiataoea  If.  11w  reanlta  aeam  to  jnatif  j 
tlw  aaanmptira,  and  to  eatabliah  the  pn«ti«d  nine  o!  tha 
method;  bnt  there  are  dearly  limita  to  ita appUaaHaiwhicb 
it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  dofinei  Baata  Umadf  ihowa 
that  the  eleetroBotive  foroe  of  a  battery  is  greater  whan  U 
is  compensated  than  iriwn  it  w  compenaatine  A,  nmilar 
objection  may  ha  nis*d  againat  tha  method  vi  Bieowna, 
which  again  girea  good  reanlta  whan  ^opeib  wed.  Wa 
refer  tbe  reader  intareated  in  this  matter  to  ttw  aonrcea  of 
information  already  quoted  (see  Historical  Sketch),  and 
content  onrsdves  with  an  aeeonntof  Hance's  method,  which, 
although  subject  to  tho  same  ol|jeGtion  as  all  the  others,  is 
very  convenient  for  rough  pBrpoaas,  and  ia  much  Maployed 
in  this  eountiT,  ' 

Let  A,  B,  0,  Dba  fonr  leaiatsneM  arranged  fat  drcnlt  B  bdng  tha 
battery  whoee  natataoce  ia  required.   Ineert  a  galvanometer  betwsoi 

^  and  <^  and  a  eirsalt  wUeb  can  be  doaed  sad  opened  by  msaas 

of  a  key  betwvea  "We  thus  have  an  Mdiaary  Wheat* 

etone'a  bridge,  with  a  key  In  place  of  s  battery,  sad  a  battery  in 
place  of  tbe  ordinary  reaiatane*  to  be  measured.  Owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hittery,  there  vUl  be  a  enmnt  tbnmgh  the  gslTano- 
meter,  wU^  wiU  odhet  Uie  DeedU:  Ala  deflection  is  oompenaated 
by  mesas  a  magnet,  «>d  the  noedlebronght  back  t(f  lera  Then 
the  resiatsnees  A,  C,  D  are  snangod  mthatOt  gaitamoMdtr  if  wt 
aftdtd  wk§n  tkt  t*f  eirtvU  it  optn^d  or  thmd;  when  thia  ia  ao  the 
luy  and  galranometer  circuits  are  coiijngata,  ud  we  have  AG-  BD 
=  0,  from  which  we  can  find  B,ainee  A.  C,  Dare  known.  Inmectiee, 
howoTer,  It  ia  impoaaibte  in  tiie  great  nujority  of  eases  to  nlfll  the 
direetian  printed  m  italies.  Snppoae  (or  a  moment  we  bad  amngad 
the  reaistaneea  ao  that  AC-  BO  uvetr  nearly  bat  not  qolteieTO,  and 
suppose  we  eloea  the  key  droait;  wnich  had  been  formerly  open, 
then,  since  this  la  not  eoujngata  to  tbe  battery  eironit,  the  external 
reaisUnre  opposing  the  battery  ii  lednced;  benee  Its  electromoUre 
force  falla,  the  currtnl  through  the  galvanometer  is  altered,  aad  the 
defleotion  of  the  needle  altera.  At  tbe  Moa  time  then  is  s  onnaat 
owing  to  the  &et  that  AO  -  BD  Is  not  ezaetlj  sero.  Tbeee  two  affecta 
may  either  eonepire  or  wpoea  oaeb  offaer,  Ko  data,  so  far  as  we 
koow,  hare  been  obtained  wbleb  would  enable  na  to  tell  bow  quickly 
this  fall  in  tha  aleetramotlvs  foroe  of  any  giveu  battery  cornea  oo. 
In  praetioa  we  aea  a  anddan  Jerk  of  the  gaivanometor,  and  then  a 
■tow  awing.  The  former  la  £ia  to  the  deriatieB  of  the  bridge  Inm 
batance,  aud  tlv  Utter  to  tbe  alteration  of  tbe  aleotromotiTe  force. 
It  u  can  to  decide  whieb  ia  whioh,  for  the  direction  c4  the  fcoinaT 
can  bo  changed  by  making  AO  -  BD  podtive  or  negativ%  while  tbe 
direction  of  the  btter  ia  n<rt  afleeted  la  this  way.  This  dlahtrbUp 
effect  is  very  great  with  one-flnld  batteries ;  it  wonld.  for  fautsaeea 
be  a  hoMlen  nnderUking  to  measore  in  th(a  war  the  reristance  of  a 
cell  of  Bmee  while  aeoding  a  large  current.  The  eire<'t  is  not  so 
great  with  a  DattieU's  cell,  and  eaa  be  redseed  od  MUum,  by  intro- 
dncitig  rasUUIe  resbtanoe  Into  the  batten  dronit  The  affect 
having  been  thna  reduced  within  raaaoDsble  Umita,  we  o^te  tbnai 
—Arrange  the  bridge  nntU  tbe  deflection  owing  to  deTiation  from 
balance  i*  oppoaita  to  that  dne  to  the  change  in  the  electiomotire 
force;  then,  by  gradual  a^natmcnt.  work  dowa  the  tnitial  Jerk  to 
nothing,  ao  that.the  needle  appaan  to  atart  efl'  on  ita  alow  swias 
without  an?  perceptible  atmggle.    When  this  state  of  mattara  w 

mrhed,  there  ii  a  baknoe.  and  B-^.  Then  ■ahtractlng  from  B 

the  rcataUnca  put  Into  the  battery  eircnit,  we  get  tbe  reaiatance  of 
tbe  battery.  Of  cenrae  thia  doea  not  aoWa  tbe  problem  ef  finding  the 
reaiatanee  tt  any  battery  sending  an^  corrant ;  but  we  beUeva  that 
as  much  can  be  done  in  thia  wa^  aa  m  any  other.  Varicais  mo^fi- 
caticna  ot  Hanee'a  method  harf  late!;  been  nropoaed,  but  tluAr 
praOieal  advantages  over  4b«  ori(^  meOiod  baw^catcely  asyat 
bean  established.  ^ 
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On  Smidance  in  GentnU. 


Vt  ktTt  dnim  no  diitinction  betwaan  statietl  tnd 
ifBUBied  aUetridtjr  in  oar  ^pUcttioD  of  Ohm't  Uw,  and 
K  Hdi  >MmtinI  dutinetion  luw  •rw  been  proved  to  exiat 
Ii  pnportim  u  a  bodj  is  a  ;;ood  eondiutor  for  galvanie 
da^ricitj,  it  ia  ft  bad  intulator  for  itatical  alactrieitj.  In 
(tnenl,  howarer,  bodies  which  are  good  anough  inaulatoia 
to  ntaiB  a  disiga  of  statical  elactrici^  ara  so  bad  eoudue- 
bn  that  it  u  with  difficulty  thai  we  can  compan  thalr 
oDiiaetiTitiaa  by  maaoa  of  tha  voltaic  current  On  the 
olh«r  bind,  it  is  difficult  bjr  means  of  statical  electricity 
to  coBpare  aatUfactorfly  tha  eouductivitiea  of  very  good 
esadacton,  Determinationa  of  the  last-meotioDed  kind 
itm,  homm,  been  nada  by  Biaaa  Mih  M^Va, — Heating 
Ebets^  and  the  nsolta  agree  with  thoaa  obtained  by 
fltW  ntethodsL  The  iosukting  power  (rf  a  aubataoea 
itftait  jMaetieally  to  a  great  extant  on  the  natura  of  ila 
nrfie*.  The  diaripatira  erf  atatieal  electricify  Ij  insu- 
blmg  saj^oilB  ia  dne^  in  moat  eases,  almoat  entirely 
to  ths  aondnetuig  power  (rf  a  thin  surface  layer  of  mois- 
Ua  eoadenaed  &em  the  atmosphere,  or  of  some  product 

Asaueal  deeon^oaitioa  cauaad  by  expoaure  to  tha 
A,  er  of  dost  or  other  fcoeign  matter  aeddentally  do- 
pnited  As  &r  as  high  specific  reiistance  is  concemed, 
puafia,  shdlac,  ebonite,  and  glaas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tDM  would  all  be  about  aqoaUy  good  iusiUatora ;  but  in 
■aetiea  they  atand  in  the  order  m  whidi  we  have  named 
tbem.  Paraffin  and  shellae  sarpaaa  the  other  two  in  their 
pover  of  praserring  for  a  long  time  a  clean  dry  surface ; 
dnaite  is  Teiy  good  lor  a  time,  but  ultimately  its  surface 
beeoma  eorcnd  irith  a  layer  of  sulphurto  add,  arising  from 
lb  decompoailimi  of  the  material;  glaiii  again,  is  my 
kjiRDscoiae,  althon^  white  flint  gkn,  when  kept  dry  by 
inficial  meana,  ia  said  to  be  <ma  of  um  bnt  insulators  known. 

Highest  ia  tha  order  of  eonduetiTity  sUnd  tfie  metals 
■nttihairaDoja.  In  thia  daai  of  bodiea  tha  passage  of  the 
dietrie  ennaiit  ia  nnattanded  hy  ehemic^  decompoaition, 
ud  the  eoodnctiTity  decreaaea  as  ^  temperature  increaaea. 
Uaag  with  tha  malala  may  be  ranked  a  few  other  bodies, 
■Uch Jian  anomakas  coDdaetiTity,bnt  are  not  dacompoaed ; 
nth  as  graphite,  red  phoiphonu,  chloride  end  oxide  of 
iad  aoder  tha  maltiiig^Knnt,vaiioni  sulfides  and  selenides, 
tcBuinm,  and  setenumL  In  ih»  great  majority  of  tho 
bodies  indoded  ia  this  supplementaiy  claaa  the'  oonduc- 
lirity  increaaea  witii  the  temperature ;  the  last  two  present 
NWil  anomaliea,  to  which  we  shall  refer  farther  on. 

k  second  alsas  of  bodies  is  formed  by  thoae  which  are 
dKflmpoaed  by  the  dectoio  current.  The  apecific  condnc- 
tivity  ot  theaa  is  much  loirer  than  that  of  Uie  metals,  and 
it  inczcasea  when  the  temperature  is  raised.  To  this  class 
Uong,  when  in  solution  or  in  the  melted  state,  most  simple 
tuaiy  compounds  eompoeed  of  equal  equivalents  of  two 
iUments,  and  compounds  derived  from  these  by  "  double 
dteonpoaiticm"  (see,  however,  art.  Elictkolysis)  ;  also 
•OM  snl^iidea  which  have  an  anomalous  conductivity, 
ud  ^a»  and  aonia  bodies  like  it,  which  in  the  melted 
W^and  in  Ht»  aoft  state  preeadiog  fusion  conduct  as 
dietralytas. 

Non-eooducton,  on  the  odier  hand,  aret— AU  gases  and 
•quan^  iriMther  at  ordinary  pressures  or  in  what  is  called 
*  ^^im,  4i^*f*<^i  sulphur,  amorphous  phoephonti, 
■nwphous  selenium,  fluid  chlorine,  bromine,  solid  and 
Bolted  iodine,  bichloride  and  biniodide  of  tio,  sulphuric 
■^dride,  a^d  silicio  acid,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  tin ; 
Boot  eompimndr  that  are  not  binary,  that  is,  do  not  consist 
of  oa  equal  number  of  equivalents  of  two  component^  e.g., 
■any  oquie  compounds — etheric  oils,  resins,  Wood 
On,  caontchoue ;  abo  "  binary  oomponuds  "  in  the  iolid 
Ma  T«  theaa  nag  be  added  ;*Hrt  water,  pttn  hydro- 


chloric acid,  &c.,  u  Lich  are  very  bad  ooodoctors,  if  not 
absolute  non-conductors. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  oar  subject,  it  will  be  inte- 
resting to  throw  together  a  few  of  the  general  principle! 
thai  have  been  anived  at,  ti4  to  give  a  few  numerical 
results,  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  posi- 
tim  of  the  different  elatass  of  bodies  in  the  scale  of  eon< 
ducting  power.  For  farther  details  we  refer  to  Wieda* 
menu's  Oalmnitmui. 

Ifttttit.-~il.)  It  wto  r«iiiarli«d  by  Forbn  that  tht  order  of  eon- 
dnetivtty  li  tha  mdb  for  alMtiioitj  as  for  litat  Tha  nManuamcnU 
of  WUdemann  and  Frau  hav«  aataUi^Md  Uiat  tha  retle  •(  tha 
eondnetivitiM  for  haat  and  for  aloetrielty  la  vary  nearly  eeaataat, 
not  only  for  pnra  metdi,  but  also  tot  altova    ^ao  Wiadanann'a 

(S.)  Tha  eondncdvity  of  tha  pan  matala  decreawa  aa  tha  tra- 
IMiatnte  riaia  tnm  0*  to  100*  C.,  tha  rate  of  daenaai  bocoming 
smaller  towards  tht  spper  Unit  Uatthioistn  azpraasea  tha  con- 
dnetivlhril^  tha  formala  irhera  t^daaotao  the 

oondoetlvi^  at  V  C,  $  tha  tooiporBtara,  uid  ■  and  0  eoBttaata 
Ha  Cmad  that  m  and  f  had  naMy  the  same  valoe  lor  all  para 
matals  la  tha  solid  otata,  with  tW  aKCoptloa  of  thallhuB  aad 
iron,  and  civaa  aa  tht  mean  valoaa  for  pure  matala  b-O'OOSTWO, 
#-0-0OO0OM4O3.  Tha  valuao  for  iron  art  a-0  0051182, 
«-0'K00I39ISi  fbr  maieory,  a-  0007448,  0-O-OOOOOO«M>. 
Ahheogh  then  can  be  no  doabt  abent  tha  gniersl  sgnoBwat  la 
tha  (ormnln  for  the  didrant  paia  matala,  'jat  tha  aetnal  fonaola 
airivad  at  b  pnraly  ampirieal  and  mart  ba  naod  only  batwaan  0* 
and  100^  0.  f f  wa  carriad  ite  applieatitm  hayond,  it  woold  elva  a 
ulnimam  eondnetivity  for  nu«  aiatela  abont  100*  C  Ilia  dtrtat 
expaiisoonts  of  Mbllar  aao  SIsBana  give  no  Indication  of  aoeh  a 
mulam.  Tha  kttar  lapiwsats  tha  mulls  of  Us  axMrimants 
<«ztoadlnf  in  aomo  eami  aa  far  as  1000"  OL)  by  maano  ot  tha  for- 
mnia  r-aVT-t-  f^t- y,  where  r  b  tha  apadfla  reaiatanGa,  T  &t  ab- 
solute tamparatore,  a>  A  T  eosatanta.  Relying  on  a  fomola  of 
thia  Und  for  platiniun,  sienans  hat  .eonttmetad  a  pyromatar  ftn 
datarmining  tht  tamperatora  ot  (nmaeaa  by  meant  of  raslalaaee 
BtaanTcmtnta. 

{9.)  At  wa  have  taan,  Uto  spaclAo  lasiatanca  of  pnia  matab  goea 
on  increating  contlnnenily  aa  tha  temperatnrt  liaet.  At  tht  malt- 
ing-point  there  u  a  anddan  rite  in  tha  radatanca,  aad  after  that  Uw 
rraittance  goea  on  increaaing  with  a  amaller  tamperatora  coefflolcnt 
than  before.  ThU  it  in  accordance  with  the  lact,  that  both  tha 
apaciGe  condactirity  and  tempentqre  coefficient  of  marcnty  are 
smaller  than  thoae  of  tfaa  other  matab  in  the  aoUd  state.  Bbmnth 
and  aattmoay  are  szoaptiona  to  thu  nile,  ia  that  than  b  a  aaddan 
dacraaae  ol  ledatanea  at  tha  malting-poiot  According  to  the  re- 
■ulta  of  L.  da  la  Rive,  the  renttaitea  of  metab  io  genem  b  about 
doubled  in  paanng  tht  nalting-point  We  ehonld  therefore  expect 
tha  apecifie  eondnetivity  of  fruae  mareory  to  ba  abont  8*S1,  that  of 
tilver  being  100. 

^Ifoya— <1.)  Ifatthieaiien  foond  tint  tha  metab  eooU  ba  dividad 
into  two  elaitti,  according  to  tha  eondncttng  propsrtbs  of  tlteb 
aUi^s: 

a.  Lead,  Tin,  Cadmium,  and  Zlac. 

0,  Host  of  tha  other  matali—  Biimuth,  Antimony,  Pb*;> 

nam,  Palladinm,  Iron,  Alnminiam,  Sodium,  Oo' 

Copper,  Silver. 

r.at «,  •*  ba  the  volnmea,  ^  /  tha  ipeciflo  gravitita,  i,  f  the  eoa- 
doctivltieaof  thetwoeoBiponeataofanyalley;  and  let  «-  , 

and  f  -T*"^*^,  ba  called  the  mean  apedfio  gTevitf,  and  mean 

oondoetivitr  <rf'  tht  allor.  Than  alloyt  of  any  one  metal  of  elaat  ■, 
with  any  othar  of  the  tame  data,  have  very  aaariy  tha  mean  ^ecifio 
gimvity  and  eondnetivtty  calculated  bv  the  above  fonnnln. 

AUoyi  of  a  metal  m  with  a  metal  fi  nara  specific  graTitv  and  een- 
ductintj  alwayi  leti  than  tbe  mean.  If  a  metal  a  b  alloyed  with 
a  eonndtfabb  perctntaga  of  fi,  the  condactirit;  it  not  much  attated, 
bot  if  a  metal  fi  ba  aUoTad  vith  even  a  very  aneall  qnaati^  of  e, 
the  condnctivi^  b  graatly  reduced. 

Alloya  of  the  tnetala  0  among  themaelvei  have  in  general  a  eon- 
dnotivitj  moeh  inferior  to  that  ot  either  component.  The  con- 
daetiritj  rrmaina  conttant  through  a  contiderabb  range  of  par- 
ecBtage,  bat  riaee  very  qateUy  aa  the  pamntagt  of  either  natal 
appioachM  100.    Thit  property  b  very  marked  in  an  alley  of 

fold  and  tilver.  Uatthieaeen  recommended  an  alloT  of  two  paitt 
y  weight  of  gold  to  one  of  tilrer  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
ttandara  of  reeutance.  The  rcibtanee  ot  toch  aa  alloy  woold  be 
Teiy  tll^tlj  affected  by  snail  variaHona  in  tts-eonposinoB.i 

Ucrcnry,  and  melted  mateb  snf^nllj.  ub  aflTV^Mh^tha 
fbttgoiag  W  A  vtty  amaU  ^ltim^y3^M^5t^\ont 
eeaaoenag  aietal  tsitea  ths  coadaetiTuy,  oLawieuiy^ThVl-lbi 
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addition  of  Urgtr  qoMitttici  tt  th»  fordgn  bmUI  loven  tbe  con- 
dnctiritT. 

(2. )  Tb9  fonnaltt  for  the  tempentun  Tariit{(«  for  kUojt  of  thi 
m«tali  •  vDong  tbenualTH  kgrto  vtry  eloaely  iritk  ttit  mMB  for* 
nnla  calealatad  from  th«  Tolame  ptrctntasM. 

If  P  doBotw  tho  fraction  of  Itwlf  bj  which  the  eondoetlTitir  0^ 
txeowla  that  at  100*  for  an  anrut  pan  wtal  (f-0-S»S07),  and  F 
the  Mm*  fraction,  obaerred  in  ttie  cm*  of  anj  alloj  for  which  the 
oboerred  and  mean  or  calculatad  eondnctiritiaa  at  0*  and  100*  are 
i^iM  ^tH—^^'^  aecording  to  UatthieiMn.  the  foUowins 

Illation  holds  for  aUeja  of  Butala  a  among  thcmaelrca,  and  metaU 

among  thnnadTM>- 

P:  P  :j       :  «i»i> 

or,  ttUch  b  tht  nmo  thing,  B«.  kc,  denoting  mlataneei^ 

'^iw  ~  ^  ~  ^i«e  ~  ^  • 
ForaHofaof  swith  A  the  ohctrrad  Talot  of  P  ia  tn  gnttral  greatar 
than  that  ealoalaled  br  thia  foraaln. 

0£Ur  Pkifiieai  OondiHotu  i^mMm  tht  SmiUme$  ^  Solid  SedUt. 
— Beddca  tomperatore^  aTanotj  of  ether  cironmatanoM  aSact  tha 
::p«cilo  reaUtanoi  of  BMtali.  Aa  ■  fmoral  nla^  matals  are  wotio 
condacton  in  A«  hard  than  in  tho  eoft  atatab  Tampering  ateal 
increaeia  ite  ra^tmcc  oonaiderablj,  bnt  enbeaqnent  naating  and 
ffradaal  cooUog  redncoa  the  reaiatance  again.  Tha  reaiataDce  of  a 
iriro  attotehed  V  a  wai^t  ia  Incraaaell  more  than  eatf  beaccosnted 
for  hj  tha  men  oaenaaa  of  dto  aeetion.*  Winding  on  a  hobUn  hae 
tho  aaao  efbet  Tha  finer  a  aetil  la  drawn  into  wiia,  ttw  gnatet 
ia  ita  apoeififl  rariataaco  in  the  caae  of  iron,  tho  amallar  in  toe  oasa 
of  oo^r,  Uagnetintion  haa  alao  in  eartaln  eaaee  been  foiuid  to 
affect  tlio  roaiftanoe.  Theaa  offocta  ware  atodied  bj  Sir  Williun 
Thomoon;  ronlti  of  fcia  rmaarrhaa an  giron  in  Ui  Bakwian 
Looting  Afl.  IVwiw.,  18M.  Tho  anarimanta  ar«  TatyinitraetiTo, 
Mid  manj  of  Hhm  well  worth  reiteatiBg  now  that  wo  hare  mora 
delicate  appamtva.  Tha  neat  cnriona  eaae  of  alteration  of  leaiat- 
anco  ia  that  of  taUnriom  and  aeloninm.  Wo  hare  already  men- 
tioned diat  Mlaniun  in  tha  amoiphou  itats  ia  a  wm-oondBctor. 
After  eoatiawd  heating  it  paaaan  into  thk  orTatallino  atato  and  eon- 
■luflta.  Sale  fennd*  that  the  coadnetiritjr  of  thia  cryatalline  form  of 
Mleninm  ia  greatlr  affected  by  li^^  and  that,  too.  differenttr  by 
light  of  different  ooUmra.  Pnf.  W.  0.  Adama*  has  latatr  made  a 
smea  of  txpatii^ts  on  tha  snbjae^  and  eonclndaa  that  tnert  ia  an 
aetioft  of  Uj^i  which  Tariea  aa  the  a^uare  root  of  tha  Illuminating 


poivar,  r.  1 1  fs'di-tinct  from  anjr  heating  effect.  Ho  found  tha  nm- 
tance  of  «elenium  in  one  caao  dimiaiahed  br  a  fifth  whan  it  wat 
expeaad  to  tho  luht  of  a  certain  paraffin  lamp ;  the  change  in 
teuwltun  under  nmilar  drcBnutancaa  waa  «4«UL  Ha  foma  that 
the  paaeaga  of  a  atrong  current  through  atlomnm  aata  up  a  kind  «f 
polariaation,  which  oppooes  a  current  in  tho  aame  direction  u  that 
which  produced  it,  and  aids  a  enrtent  in  tho  oppooito  dinction. 
Tbii  led  him  to  auapoct  that  the  action  of  light  might  of  itaalf  atart 
a  coirent  In  tho  aelaniun^  and  ho  found  that  under  etrtaln  dream- 
stancee  thia  ia  the  caae. 

^fwUt.— The  reriftcatloa  bj  tho  experimenta  of  Eohlnnich  and 
Nlpp^t  of  Ohm'a  law  for  electrolrtea,  through  a  wide  rangt  of 
cleetromotira  force,  has  greatly  inctaased  the  intereat  of  all  data 
relating  to  the  rerfstanea  of  this  class  of  eondnctora.  We  hare  no 
diOcnl^  in  working  with  electroljtea  whoae  compoaition  and  phy«* 
cal  state  is  nerfactlr  definite,  a  thing  nazt  to  impoMiUe  in  the  caaa 
of  aididL  Hence  the  reaiatance  of  an  alactroljte  haa,  far  beyond  ttie 
resiatanoa  of  a  aolid  metal  a  ralne  aa  datura  for  physical  apecnla- 
tions  coQceminff  the  oltima^t  propertica  of  matter,  which  underlie 
Ohm'a  law.  'ft  •  refer  tha  raader  to  Viedeman&'a<?aivanimtufor  in 
aocount  of  tha  earlier  TMulta  in  thia  department  of  Pouillet,  Haulcal, 
Beoqueral,  Horrford,  Wiedemann,  Becker,  Lens,  and  Saweljew.  Wo 
reoemmsnd  to  hia  notice  particnlarlj  the  careful  experimenta  of 
Beets  on  sine  anlphate  (hia  temperatore  deteiminationa  are  tho  moat 
axtensiTe  of  tha  kind),  also  tho  reaearcbes  of  Paalzow,  who  examtnad 
the  condnetiritT  of  rarious  mixtum  of  two  aolntiona,  tha  condnc 
tiritiea  which  ha4  been  aeparatoly  determined.  He  finds  that  if 
R  and  B*  ba  tho  lariatanceo  M  Uio  components,  tho  re^itaaea  of  tha 
RB' 

mlztUN  la  net  j^^i  m        tho  currant  la  not  dirldai  betwwn 

thsliiuldBaaifthsywaromatalain  mnltiplo  are;  nor  ia  it  ths  mean 
of  R  uid  R',  bnt  it  Ilea  nearer  tha  amaller  of  tho  two.  A  rimilar 
reoalt  wsa  anired  at  by  Swing  and  Macgregor.* 

Kohlraasch  and  Grottian*  bars  made  tho  most  ncent  as  well  ea 
the  moot  exteusiTO  invaatifiations  ;  and  ws  diall  beat  doacriba  tho 
present  state  of  aeienttiio  Cnowlsdgo  on  this  anlgeet  by  giring  an 
analjsis  of  their  rosulta  and  conchiaions.  Their  expeiuDenta  deal 
with  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaltaa  and  sikalins  eaitha. 
Kohlranach  has  alac  axanined  a  number  of  the  acids. 
For  conrenience  we  hare  tranacribed  the  diamm  siren  bj  Eohl- 
rausch,  which  arobodics  certain  of  the  teauUp  oMainad  br  himicif  and 
Grotrian.    Pig  1  of  the  diagram  gires  the  condactintias*  at 


Oiagrtm  mastrstlng  Eleetrieal  Condnctlritr. 


\ir  C ;  tEs  ordiaafes  represent  lt„  x  lO*.  except  for  seefte  and  tar- 
taric sold,  where  they rapreeent  Ir„xl0'and  f„)(10i  reepectiTdy, 
the  abscissa  represent  pesoenta^M  br  weight  in  Qie  aoWUon  of 
HCa,  H^«,  nilfCl,  he.    In  fig.  S  Uie  rslues  of  the  Icmpentnro 


1  For  reoent  oxparimanta  on  thia  sabjeot  see  Pnt.  A.  &,  Dee.  1878, 
a^a  June  1877.  Anthccittea  tat  aosss  of  tbo  other  faotc  stated  wUl  U 
Igund  In  Wlsdamsan,  L  |  907. 

%  Jh— A.  mt.  *  Pm.  JL  4,  Tola.  nliL  zdr.  sr. ' 


(i^)  9^  ly  the  ordinatsi^  tho 

being  pereontages  sa  before.   For  eonrenlanoa  of  drawing  Utw  eoeffl- 
dent  of  acotie  add  is  decreased  by  O-Ol. 
The  eurrea  which  appear  In  tM  Includo  ^  tfia.dlatliict 

Iri^TMies 


rarietiei ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  ip^sllj^ayf 


«  aVaM.  JLAK,  187S.  •  P^,  Umm.,  oUr..  uft^vA  aUi,  1«7& 
,  •HtoCBtrtathaataDdaid. 
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MtiBwiwly  with  tfcaMMMltntiM,  ■auproMli  to  wro  br  laiaiulj 
mk  adatieiu  bnu  IndioKtad  in  all  mm  Tha  cUoridM  nuf  W 
firidad  into  two  cUmm.  <1.)  CaCL  and  HcCL  rcaoh  Buimsn 
ewimctiritiM  IMS  x  10-*,  ISIO  x  1(H,  ftt  18*  U  for  p«K«Bta|M  24 
Md  It's  nMa«tlTel7,  lo  aaeh  out  ihOTt  «(  tttanttoa.  LK3  |wo> 
baUy  d«a  taa  nsm,  and  Had  ^pcan  to  naalk »  mariiaam  batwaan 
tS^  |L&  and  tti  mtanttm  paroMtt^  (1)  KCI,  HH,C1, 

Srdt,  and  BaClg  laenan  la  aoBdutiag  p«w«  q»  to  tka  poUt  9t 
Ktnntiim. 

Ttkiac  tha  beat  nndaalliig  aolDtiaaa,  &a  order  of  eoBduottrltiat 
b  ^BJCI,  KCI,  KaCI.  UCU  CaCI.,  8iC^  BaCl^  IbCL.  tha 
ilUine  chloridaa  haadiag  tha  UaL  A  S6  pwc  adntiM  ^NHfCl  la 
it  tut  hair  aa  good  a  ooaduotor  aa  the  best  add  aolotioD  kaowa. 

It  wma  taana  that,  ff  tha  B«mdaotiTitf  bt  amall  pareaat^aa  b« 
itpKMBtad  bj  k^ap  •  \  BO  ^t  a  may  b«  ealled  tJU  aaavw  am- 
UaiPitf  in  toatarTi  mffttim*,  than  ■  Tuiaa  iaTaraaly  aa  uta  apaells 
inritr,  that      ditaetlr  aa  tht  "  pacific  nlDBa." 

Tha  tempnatua  eoamdcDts  for  tha  chloridaa  an  raty  aoarlj  In. 
Jcptndaot  of  tha  tatapantaia.  Thara  b  a  slight  iMraaaa  foe  higfaar 
baipcntiuaav  which  la  litoat  atarkad  la  tha  oaaa  of  higUj 
tntcd  and  viaeooa  nlotfoaa  of  CaCl^  HgCl^ 

waak  aolDtiooa  tha  caaOctaBta  ara  aU  vaty  aaatly  aqnal ;  at 
II'  C.  tha  vxtnma  valoa  Car  I  p.«.  aolatloaB  Uaa  botwaaa  A  (fof 
LiCl)  and  (tor  KB«CI).  That*  Is  a  teadanaj,  aa  aaaa  bj  the 
csTTti,  to  a  ralaa  A,  or  "OSI  for  Tarj  weak  a^otioaai  It  will  ba 
■oticsd  (aa*  taUe  below)  that  thla  coaflbient  ia  much  brpr  thaa 
■0039,  which  ia  aboat  tha  oenaqwudhM  aoabtr  for  a  mua  aaataL 

Whaa  Oa  pan^tafo  la  laaraaaad  bm  fln  apwatda^  tha  ttia- 
pMatnaeaaflUaBt  for  18*0.  daeraaasa  at  list  lor  aU  tha  ahloridss  ; 
u  Ttachaa  a  miBlmam  tor  KaCI,  OaCl.  VgCL,  which  baloBC  to 
Ham  (1) ;  bat  than  ia  no  mlnimiua  for  XCk,  BaO^  whloh 

belong  to  claaa  <S),  and  hava  bo  TaaTliania  aoodoctlTity. 

Tht  acida  inTa^icatad  wan  nltik,  hydneUotts,  nlptailfl^  |lwa> 
^oric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  aad  aeatia  la  arary  caa^  anapt  that  of 
•itlic  acid,  a  mazimam  eondnetivl^  waa  obtolaed.  The  aidar  la 
which  we  haT«  aaatad  the  adds  la  uat  a<  tha  eoadoetirity  o(  tha 
bnt  condactiD(  atdatiaaa  at  IS*  &  ;  far  tha  ftnt  thrat  wa  hara 
R^paetfraly  7174,  6914,  tha  aamipMdiag  parean- 

tsje*  being  29-7,  IS'S,  SO-4,  •»  that  tha  Biaxiata  are  rtry  aaarlj 
(^ul,  and  tha  mazimam  percantagae  aot  for  apart.  Tha  carre  tot 
Hlpbarie  acid  ia  azcaadtefly  raaiarkablo^    Batwaaa  0  aad  100  p.a. 

HJSO.  it  ahowB  two  mudm^  The  fint  miaimvm  oooan  at 
the  nareatttaga  comapoodiag  to  tha  hydiaU  H«BO«+HjO.  Tha 
coBiBtliTity  eomapoadlag  to  H|80,  la  alao  a  minimum;  tor  whan 
a),  b  oAdcd,  eauBc  sapersatiuatioB,  tha  eondnctivity  again  ia> 
cnaMa,  tiiara  most  UiaralOT*  ba  ol  I«uf  one  mon  mazimam,  alaca 
■ritadflOLiaanoa-ooDdactor.  Thare  is  no  peculiarity  in  tha  carve 
iiiMaiiM  III  tha  hydnto  SH/>+H,SO«  which  la  diatut^shad 
i»m  lU>+HaSO.  in  not  being  cryaUllisabla.  A  striking  siml- 
lui^  !■  tte  ease  or  aalphnric  aad  acetie  add  is  itnarkad  betwaaa 
tk*  canvB  af  nxidatu*  and  of  aalidiJiealiaK  fm/arahtrw;  wherever 
ikeUIVlihigh,  thefonnariaBOBlao;  there  is  a  mazimam  la  both 
tMt  Av  BjO  +  U^<aad  fbr  HJO,,  aad  a  mialmam  ia  both 
wa  wm  ftS  p.c. ;  tba  other  nualma  do  not  agraa  so  valL 
k  nsMBhabla  relation  ia  given,  which  appears  to  eemnect  the 
I  ^  the  monobasie  acida  HO,  HBr,  HI,  and  HNp,  If 


nv  psMMlaga  U  mnltipliad  by  the  apedflc  jpmvi^  o(  the  eolation, 
lod  dMM  bv  tha  molacalar  wei|ht  d  the  aoid,  the  rasnlt  b  thannm- 
br  tt  iMlomUaa  (a)  in  nait  of  rolnme  of  the  solution.    On  fonulng 

■  taUa  af  ndaUaces  with  a  for  aignmeat  it  waa  foaod  that  for 
•ehtbM  with  auna  «,  whether  of  HCl,  HBr,  HI,  oi  HKO^ 
AtefliiMllrilry  ia  the  aama.  Thb  appaan  vary  dearly  from  the 
AittiAMna  bn  fig.  I  of  tha  diagram,  calaalatad  from  the  difleraat 
addL  Aa  ic«nlai&  of  the  carve,  aad  in  parte  the  edaddencea, 
Bt  vwr  ^kad.  Thb  taaolt  may  ba  stotcd  thaa  -.—In  wfwfiMU 
fiififai^  aw  nan!  niiiBir  i/rr'-r  '-  taAaMar  HNO^  HCa. 
aBc.arBL  Ma  eampeMOt  ^  tUdntytU  tHubrafwal  aforfrwm««M 
fnmgmm  im  ijjinini  iffrniirnr  ir"*^  t"- '   ' 

Tkibiiiiialiiii  ooaBcianta  for  the  four  moaobasb  adds  an  aaariy 
iqaal,  a^  aaariy  independent  nS  tha  aaaeantntiea.  Tha  aama 
nrnm  at  tampantoia  coafficieat  wUh  iaaiaaso  of  eoaMoatntloa 

■  vHBatioadinthacaBtef  visooaaehlorida  aelntloai  npomalao 
IB  tha  vlaosoa  add  oolntiena  of  phoaphorie,  tartaria,  aad  aalphaib 
toA.  Ik  ia  abo  fanad  that  when  Oa  eoadoattvi^  b  a  minimum, 
Ut  tamperatara  aoeOdaat  b  aotrtapondindy  gnat;  ao  that,  with 
bcnadag  tMBparatan  thamaziaw  aad  adaiiaa  tead  to  gat  aaoothed 
Ht  It  appeals  alao  that  the  prozimi^  ottha  mazlawfor 
UXO^  HCl,  becomoa  mon  marked  aa  the  tompantan  rlat^ 

Tha  azistoaoa  of  tha  mazinia  in  moat  caaaa,  aad  of  tha  minima  in 
Aesalpharie  addaarva,bd  Kohlraaaoh  to  anggoat  tha  prladpb 
lirt  BO  ataMo  duialeal  aooipouid  la  a  para  sUta  b  a  eoaduetor, 
md  Oat  mlztan  of  at  least  twa  sadi  oonpoaada  b  aaotasatyior 
•nduetion.  Ha  mantioBs  mu^  laataacaa  of  Ob  friaehde^  «.#., 
vtur.  nlphannu  acid,  carbbnic  acid,  aeatia  add,  mdtad  botaofa 


>  Admfterkwmi^baslaMtetttahbridaib  ^  ^ 


holds  ealj 


add,  ehromb  add,  anhydrooa  80»  fcCL  la  a  raeaat  pa|Mr*  he  glvae 
Boma  van  IntarastiBg  raaulta  aoaeamiag  the  oondnotivlty  of  pun 
water  aao  other  had  eoadaetora.  Tha  bwtat  ooadootivity  ha  got 
for  water  waa  71  (H^-IO'^  Thb  waa  after  eanlU  parifloa- 
tlen  aad  repeated  diatillatioa  la  glam,  and  finally  la  juatlaBm 
vaeaels.  Altar  standing  oadar  a  glam  beU  jar  tor  1*1,  M,  78, 
and  lOaO  hoars,  the  water  raa  in  eoaductlvl^  fkwm  78  to  181, 160, 
8H,  and  8000  rtapeettvaly.  Ha  ealeoUtaa  that,  if  pnra  watw  wen 
a  non^OMidactar,  the  praataca  of  01  mgr.  per  lltra  cl  HU  would  ba 
safltdeat  to  aeeoant  for  tha  obaarved  coadnctivity.  Ha  alao  fbaad 
eondoctlvttiei  for  SoCl,  (<)  SOO,  alcohol  (oonmarcial  dlatlUad)  80, 
aeetb  acid  (glacid  mdtad)  4,  ether  (<)  *&.  Anoag  raoent  raaaanhae 
of  Intareat  may  ba  maatioaed  Bnan'a  attempt*  to  maasun  the  con- 
daotivtty  of  mialtad  mlti^  and  Grotriaa's* on  the  rabtion  between  the 
viaeodty  and  tha  electric  coadnctivity  of  dectrdytes.  For  the 
BpecnbtloBsof  Kohlfaaech,  Hankal,  Beats,  Viadtmanu,  and  Quiacko 
oa  the  ahiawto  aatan  of  alaotrdytb  rtdaUnca,  aaa  Um  paptn  of 
tha  Intwattaaad,  cr  Wladtmann'a  Onlvanitmna,  Bd.  L  1 484  jgf. 

OWaa— Va  an  not  awan  that  aay  oxptrftoaata  han  UthMto 
aatablbhad  that  aay  gaa  or  vapour  at  onlinary  temparaton  and 
ptsHura  b  aooadootor,  Boltnnann*  haa  arrivM  at  ^  acgattva 
raaalt  that  ah  at  ordinary  temperature  aad  praaaan  mast  have  • 
BpeeUa  radstaaoe  af  tad  10*  timaa  that  a(  amar.  Sir  VUliaia 
Thomaoahas,WBbelieve,  arrivadatariBiUarnsnltforitaaa;  aad 
raoent  azparUneato  by  Prof.  Mazwall*  oa  air,  staam,  maitmty, 
and  aodium  vaneor  (at  high  tanpentaraa)  have  lad  him  to  a  dmfui 
negativa  ooneludon.  It  was  found,  however,  tlmt  tha  heatad  ait 
bom  a  BaaaM'a  baraar  aMiduds  remarkably  wdL'  The  so-oslbd 
aaipobr  ooadoetivttv  of  iaaiea  preseab  soaay  aaomaliss^  which 
hava  baea  ezaaiined  ay  variooa  experimeatets.  For  tha  litaratan 
see  P.  Braaa,  fo^.  Aiuu^  1875. 

It  woold  appear,  tiMrefora^  that  the  Ion  of  abetrictty  f^  la- 
salatad  ooadaetom  at  aiodsiato  MtealUky  obaervod  \n  Coolomt 
aad  Rla^  anaoc  be  daa  to  oeauetba  or  oaaTaotlaa  by  tha  air, 
bat  maat  arim  almoat  whdlv  from  the  lawJatla^  acpporta.  War- 
barx,  who  haa  azparimentad  nach  oa  thb  aabject,  appoua  to  be 
of  tha  aama  o|>inioD  (tid*  Boltrawna,  Ja  p.  418).  Tariay  baa  lablv 
iavaatigatad  the  paaaaci  ti  tha  enmat  (rf  a  lani  aaaibar  of  Dsaiill^ 
cdls  throarii  a  OabaWa  (hydngea  I)  tabs.  Bt  ftaaad  that  It 
raqnirod  8U  oaUa  to  dart  tha  eairaat,  bnt  that  oaca  it  waa  started 
it  could  ba  maintdned  by  808  odU;  the  enrrent  which  flowed  wai 
proportional  to  the  axeaae  of  the  aunbar  of  coIIb  over  804.  Thai, 
for  817  -  804+18  Oa  oonaat  van  proportlenal  to  tt\,  bt  880 
-W4+M  it  waa  proportiond  to  81.  Acoerdiagly.  if  B,  be  a  «on 
etant,  aad  B  aaethar  eeaataat  (the  radataaea  of  the  gaef)  we  Mt  fei 
the  alaetromotlva  foroa  B,  required  to  aend  a  currant  I,  £  =  ^ 
+  RI .  E,  b  analogous  to  the  deetromotive  f<H>ea  polarisation. 
For  Aiitber  detdla  aboat  tha  raaistanea  6t  dblaetrba  wa  ref^  tiM 
leader  to  Vaxwdl'B  XbdrMy  aad  JTafadism,  roL  1 1  8«  sff- 

The  fdlowiag  table  will  i^ve  an  idaa  of  tha  oondactUij|  power  of 
dtlbrent  bodiaa ;  r  denotoa  tha  ipadfic  reaistanoe  ia  C.G.S.  nnib  (to 
r«iooe  to  ohraa  divide  by  10*);  a  b  the  percantaga  of  ItaeU  that  r 
iaeiaaaio  la  tha  caaa  of  mtda  aad  dacnaBss  ia  tha  cass  af 
trolytaaparda^^C;  <  b  tha  taiapofatun  at  wUoh  r  b  givta. 


Silver  (annealed)  

Copper  (aaneabd) ... 

,,  (hard  drawn 
Platlaam  (annadad) . 

Iron  (aanedad)  

Laad  <pra«ad)  

Herensy  (liquid)  

German  dlvar.  

H^.(max.  adn.)... 


KH.CI  (sat). 
BaSu.  (aiaz.  aola.). 

H^4  (pure).  

HjO^tpon)  

Outta  panna. 
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■87 

20 

101S 

■88 

SO 

loss 

30 

0158 

SO 

»es7 

20 

1S850 

■88 

20 

S1170 

-04 

SO 

MIH 

■07 

18 

1  SS  X  10* 

1-6 

18 

S  M  X 10* 

1-5 

10 

SSOOxlO* 

K'8 

18 

120-SOxlO* 

4  S 

18 

lS5xlO» 

800 

ssrxio" 

400 

7*6x10" 

S4 

868x10" 

0 

7xlO»* 

>  The  laaUad  aondaotivity  ha  srould  attriboto  to  reildud  imnod 
tb^or,  aalathaoaaaof  aad  maltad  adt^  to  dbaodatlea,  whan 

by  the  adotioa  baoomea  ia  isalltj  a  mizton  of  parent  oompouads 
—P099.  .itMS.,  dvUL  1878.  *  P999-         dir.  1876. 

•  Ftn.  Ana..  dviL,  1878 ;  elz.,  1877. 

*  Fogg.  Aim.,  dr.,  1876.  <  Uapablbhad  imalta. 

'  Harwl((iW.  Ana.,  1874} haa reoaatly  coodaded  ftom  soaM oz- 
^BMBb  that  Bg  vapour  Asm  aoadoel  la  a  aMbfawwgoaa  way^ 

tabnaMihS!b!|  SThaS'SniS^iS  'iS^^^lyM^to 
tUl.    Ooaddarahla  doaht  haiy  over  the  whab 
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Oh  A«  faut^  of  EUeiricity  through  Imnlaion. 

Hitherto  we  hare  dirided  bodies  into  condwiort,  Uutmgli 
which  electricity  peases  under  inflneoce  of  any  electro- 
tnotira  force,  however  imall,  and  non-condvctort  or  vuulaiort, 
through  which  electricity  will  not  pass,  do  matter  how  great 
the  urging  force.  Id  practice,  howeTer,  when  the  ralae 
of  the  electrotnotiTe  force  reaches  a  certain  limit,  electricity 
doet  pass  through  a  nMi-condact<v.  A  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity taking  pUce  suddenly  in  thu  way  through  a  noa- 
eondnetor  is  called  a  '*di»ni^iv*  dtaeharyt^"  The  power 
d  ABOD-cottdaetortonaistnpto  aeertdnlimit  the  passage 
of  elaotiiaty  throngli  it  has  been  called  its  dideetrie 
drwngth.  ilia  dietootiia  atrangth  <rf  any  mediam  is  ^eater 
the  greater  tlw  olaetromotin  locea  it  will  ataadt  when 
placed  say  between  two  parallel  metal  plates  arranged  in  a 
given  way,  befon  it  is  broken  throng  1^  the  dbraptiTe 
dischargei  Ve  shall  by  and  by  attach  a  definite  qnaoti- 
tatiTa  u^fieation  to  tha  tonn,  bat  tha  general  notion  will 
ba  snffinent  for  the  (N«sent 

Although  it  may  be  fonnd  whan  both  phenomeoa  have 
bean  mm  fully  analysed,  that  oondaetiTe  and  diamptiTe 
disdiarga  are  really  two  different  aspeeta  of  one  and  the 
aane  jdienomenon,  yet  for  tha  wqwrinMoter  th^  ace  two 
diitinet  things,  wUul  moit  not  be  oonfbnnded. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  aet  fcwth  the  qnaatitatiTe  rda- 
tioM  whioh  regaUtc  tha  alaebmnotiTe  fnce  required  to  pro- 
dnoa  dismptiTe  diaehaig^  tiw  quantity  of  dectridty  that 
paasee  under  given  cinmmetancee,  and  the  dielectric  strength 
of  different  media;  in  fact,  to  lay  down  for  disraptive  dis- 
charge a  law  oorreeponding  to  the  law  of  Ohm  for  metallic 
and  electrolyse  conduction.  The  preeent  state  of  electrical 
science,  however,  doee  not  permit  ua  to  do  this  in  a  aatis- 
factory  manner^  Experiment  has  not  as  yet  led  to  a  single 
dominant  principle,  like  Ohm's  law,  which  will  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  disruptive  diidiarge.  The  best  theory 
of  the  subject  is  Faraday's,  which  will  be  gone  into  under 
*'ditrvplivt  ditehargt  in  gaaa."  Obeerration and  experi- 
mentf  on  the  other  liand,  have  been  oecuf^  for  the  moat 
part  with  the  nrions  transtormationa  of  ena^  which  ac- 
company the  disniptiTa  diaeharga.  We  prefer,  theiefcHe^ 
to  discuss  the  whole  matter  under  the  ungie  head  "  diamp- 
tiTe discharge." 

TRANSF0RMATI0K8  OF  EKEBOY  ACCOUPANTINO 
THB  ELECTRIC  CUKBENT. 

Under  this  bead  we  propoae  to  discuss  (to  use  a  word 
of  Kai^ine's)  the  enwgetica  of  deetricity.  It*  may  be 
objected  that  tiiis  -heading  might  bar*  been  pot  over  a 
good  deal  of  what  haa  gone  before,  and  we  ahall,  for  con- 
venience, treat  oertun  mattera  under  it  whidi,  in  a  strictly 
logical  division,  would  have  fonnd  a  place  eliewhenk  If 
ne  had  formed  a  definite  conception  oif  what  we  call  elao- 
(rieity — had,  for  instance,  assumed  that  it  is  a  material  fluid, 
having  inertia  like  other  fluids,  then  no  doubt  the  energetics 
of  the  subject  could  have  been  much  extended.  Aa  it  ia, 
we  think  that  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  asaoeiating  ia 
our  minds  the  experimental  laws  -which  wa  are  now  to 
arrange  under  the  above  heading 

Ve  shall  consider  (I)  the  heat  developed  in  metallio  and 
alectndytic  conduction,  and  at  the  Jnnetiona  in  heteroge- 
neous circuits ;  (2)  the  mechanical,  sound,  hea^  and  parti- 
cularly light  effects  accompanying  disruptive  disdiarge; 
{8)  the  energy  of  magnetised  iron  and  ated,  and  electiic 
currents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electric  oarrent  (electro- 
imgnetiim) ;  (4)  the  energy  of  the  electrotonic  state,  or 
dectrokinetic  energy  (magneto-electria  induction).  In  this 
list  ought  to  be  incladed  the  potential  energy  of  chemical 
aeparatitm,  which  would  come  under  the  head  of  daetrolysia. 
At  prewDt,  however,  cleotrolyeis  ia  quite  a*  much  a  cheui- 


R  I  G  I  T  T  {hutcio  Epncifl. 

cal  ia  an  electrical  subject,  and  it  has  been  found  convemeut 
to  treat  it  in  a  aeinrate  article  (aee  ELEcnoLran).  Borne 
pointa  ia  eonneetioa  with  it  have  already  bean  toudied 
upon,  and  a  few  more  will  come  up  in  (6),  whidi  treats 
sonrcea  of  electromotive  foree^  and  detda  with  the  qne»- 
tion,  whence  comes  the  energy  which  is  arolTed  in  tha 
voltaic  circuit  t  a  question  the  answer  to  which  ia  for  the 
moat  part  experimental  and  ptacticd— the  only  one^  in  fact, 
that  Ute  etate  of  electrical  adenee  pennita  us  to  give; 

Ueating  Efftett. 

It  is  easy  to  show,  by  a  variety  of  simple  experiments, 
that  a  current  of  electricity  heata  a  eondnetor  tlirough 
which  it  passes.  In  the  case  of  moderately  strong  currenta 
the  heat  developed  is  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  the  wira 
may,  in  the  case  of  very  strong  currents,  be  raised  to  a 
white  heat ;  it  may  mel^  and  even  be  volatilized.  In  the 
caae  of  very  weak  currents,  the  heating  effect  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  passing  the  current  through  the  spiral  of  a 
delicate  Breguct's  thermometer.  We  find,  when  we 
examine  the  experimental  data  on  the  anlgect,  that  heating 
effects  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  distinct  classes. 
In  the  first  of  these  the  fundamental  law  is  that  the  de- 
velopment of  heat  in  any  part  of  a  linear  drcnit  varies  aa 
the  resistance  of  that  part  multiplied  by  the  tquar«  of  the 
current  In  the  second  class  the  development  of  heat 
variee  es  Hxejirit  power  of  the  current  The  heating  effects 
of  the  first  class  are  obviously  independent  of  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  are  irreversible;  and  the  more  we 
examine  them  the  more  they  appear  to  correspond  to  the 
loea  of  energy  by  the  frictional  generation  of  heat  in  ordin- 
ary machines.  In  the  language  of  the  dynemical  the<»y 
of  heat,  the  part  of 'the  energy  of  the  dectrie  current 
which  disappeare  in  this  way  ia  aaid  to  be  dtssipated. 
The  effects  of  the  second  class  change  thdr  sign  when  the 
direction  of  the  current  is  chaiiKed ;  so  that,  if  an^whero 
there  was  evolution  of  heat  when  the  current  flows  in  one 
direction,  then,  vh&n  the  current  ia  reversed,  there  will  be 
absorption  of  heat  to  an  eqiial  extent  We  shall  find  that 
we  hare  great  reason  to  believe  that  such  effects  are 
strictly  reversible.'  In  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  foanda- 
tion  for  the  simple  theoretical  views  which  we  have  thus 
indicated,  it  i»  essential  to  be  able  to  separate  the  two 
classes  of  effects.  Kow,  this  is  possible  to  a  very  great 
exten{  even  in  practice.  The  effecte  of  the  first  class  in- 
crease much  more  rapidly  with  the  strength  of  the  current 
than  those  of  the  aeeood,  so  that,  hj  anffliBientiy  inereaaing 
the  current,  we  can  make  the  effects  of  the  second  class 
as  small  a  fraction  of  the  whole  heating  efieet  as  we  please; 
while,  ca  the  ether  hand,  by  anfBdently  decreasing  the 
cnrrent,  the  preponderance  of  tiia  aeeimd  daaa  may  be 
increased  to  any  desired  extent  We  ahall  in  what  foUowa 
suppose  the  two  classea  of  effecta  separated  in  this  wi^. 

Diti^rgt  Statieal  Eltetrieitf.-~^w  of  tha  eulisat 
attempta  to  atady  the  heating  effeeta  of  tiie  deetrio  dia- 
cbarge  was  made  by  .Kinnerslcj.  He  constructed  an 
thennoelectrometer,  which  consisted  of  a  doaed  glass 
vessd,  in  which  were  fixed  two  metal  balls  copunnaicsting 
with  electrodes  outaide  the  vessd.  The  bottom  «f  the 
vesad  was  filled  with  a  little  coloured  fluid,  vh^  com* 
munieated  with  a  tube  having  a  vertical  arm  rising  outaide 
the  veeaeL  When  a  spark  passed  between  the  baOs,  the 
heat  developed  caused  tha  ur  to  Mcpand  and  force  tiie 
liquid  into  the  vertical  tUbe,  the  rise  of  level  in  wUdi  indi- 
cated the  degree  of  expansion,  and,  by  Inference,  the  amount 
of  heat  developed  in  the  spark. 

Sir  Wm.  Snow  Harris*  revived  Uqs  instrunwnt  of  Kinr 
nersle/e,  and  improve^t^^^^gft^^^y^Myi^  between 
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tbi  tanniub  iiuidt  vaMil,  to  tlitt  tlie  hMt  mauored 
ni  now  that  erotred  in  a  mataltic  eoDdactor. 

Yidi  thu  impnnd  instnuntnt  fe«  nada  a  nnmbtr  of  wlnabla  n- 
MtBtatt  OB  UM  hCMtitig  of  win*  by  tho  diachargc  of  »  Loydan 
tttiuj,  wham  eluif*  wis  mossund  hj  «  Luia'a  alMtrain«t«r.  At- 
tlut  the  hnt  doTelopcd  Tiriei  inverMlj  u  the  coDductiritj 
it  thi  win  (wluch  U  not  the  cane),  ha  arranged  the  Btetali  in  a  leriet 
■hick  igrees  with  that  giren  Ut«r  hj  Rieaa,  altliough  the  nambcn 
Tim  do  not  properly  renreamt  tha  roDdnctivitiea  ovuig  to  the 
^noMu  aMomptioii  on  wnich  ther  an  dedaceJ.  Hama  obacrred 
i'_mt  the  iptcific  coDdartiTitjr  of  alloj-a  ia  often  leu  than  that  or 
ri:hir  metal,  and  that  a  rery  snmll  ndmixlDn  of  another  metal  con- 
F^tnb'iy  ndacea  the  condactinly  of  pun  copper.  He  also  arriTed  i 
■t  the  reanlt  that  the  amonDt  of  heal  dcrelopad  in  a  win  Tirire  a* 
tkt  qnantitj  of  eleetTicitj  whirh  paue*  in  the  ditcharge,  but  eeem* 
rn  hare  concluded  that  tna  amount  of  battery  aurfj  a  uacd  had  no 

Rien  mad*  two  ▼•17  importaat  improTameots  on  tbe 
thenaoelectrometer  hf  salatituting  spirals  for  the  straight 
Tin  of  Harris,  and  hj  incliaing  the  tubo  containiog  the 
liquid  ao  as  to  be  nearly  horizontal.    The  aensibilitjr  of  tha  | 
mttnunant  was  thus  greatly  increased     Rieas  took  op  the  ' 
vbols  qoeatioD  of  the  heating  of  wires  and  inrestigated  it  > 

The  artnal  initmneat  which  he  ntad  la  re|>reacnUd  in  figun  27 
(^ts  ban  his  ^lti^u•'fuItdruildi^.    It  cenautt  of  a  glasa  Lube  of 


Fin  W. 


iimw  bon,  14  to  17  inches  long,  to  whicb  ia  blown  •  glsM  globe 
I  a  4  inches  in  diameter.  Thia  tnbe  ii  partiallj  filb-il  M  ith  aome 
uloond  fluid  which  confines  the  air  in  the  globe  ,  a  wids  reacrroir 
(ttlie  other  end  of  the  tube  allowa  the  Buitlto  accniniilate  without 
visible  change  of  IstcL  The'itand  of  the  iiialminent  cooiiata  of  two 
rtKM  hinf^ed  together,  00  that  tbe  tube  can  be  placed  at  a  amnll  in- 
rlioation  to  tbe  noriion.  The  mt  of  tho  inatrument  will  be  under- 
oooil  Enim  tho  6gnra^  Detaila  concemiDg  thrmanipoUtion  will  be 
'Nsd  in  the  StibtiiiptlranriW,  Bd.  L  |  410  When  tha  fine 
•  in  it  heated  by  a  enmnt  of  eloctricity,  the  heat  developed  is 
Winded  bahreen  the  wire  and  the  air  ;  the  expantion  very  quickly 
rfKbM  a  maximum,  aod  the  lerel  of  the  liquid  in  the  fine  tube 
Womet  stationary  for  a  moment  If  m  be  the  Dumber  of  scale 
diTiiiona  between  its  original  and  final  poaitions,  wt  have  (see 
lim.  It.,  or  U aw: art,  t  l  {  32&) 

T-mA^1 -1-^^.  and  H-wA(CW-l-B>   .    .   .    ,  (1). 

tbtre  T  denotes  the  amount  br  which  tha  tsmporatnn  of  the  win 
>««14  bsTe  risen  bad  no  heat  left  it,  and  H  tha  whole  amount  of 

dareloped  by  tha  current.  C  and  W  an  the  mean  specific  heat 
M  weight  of  the  win,  and  A  and  B  constants,  which  depend  on 

naksof  the  instrument,  and  ou  ths  initial  tsmperattira  and 
frmre  of  tha  air. 

A  aety  eonveniant  form  of  thennoelectromoter,  called  the 
f*trMcmHrt  iiurriptevr,  baa  been  used  by  Uaacart  (I.e.). 


'  m.  Tram*.,  1831. 


The  alterations  of  pressure  are  registered  automatically  on 
a  revolving  drum,  after  the  manner  of  the  pulse-registehng 
instrument  of  Marey.  One  adrantage  of  this  instrnmant 
is  that  it  girea  a  representation  of  the  eouraa  of  the  tem- 
perature in  the  apparatus. 

In  most  of  his  experiments  Aieaa  used  battenes  of  Leyden 
jara.  The  jars  were  all  as  Dearly  as  possible  alike,  and  the 
inner  armatures  were  in  general  connected  together.  Iha 
quantity  of  electricity  given  to  the  battery  was  measured 
by  means  of  a  Lane's  jar,  tbe  balls  of  which  were  placed  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  Una  apart  The  battery  waa  then  dis- 
charged through  the  tbermo-electrometer  along  with  any 
external  circuit  connected  with  it. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  sncfa  axperimantt  as  we  are 
now  describing  to  examine  what  happens  at  the  place  where 
the  circuit  is  closed.  This  closure  is  effected  by  bringing 
two  metallic  balls  into  contact.  But  before  contact  is 
reached,  a  apark  passea  in  which  sound,  light,  and  heat  are 
given  forth. — in  a  word,  energy  eroWed.  \\1ien  the  resis- 
tance of  the  circuit  ia  small,  this  spark  passes  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  is  very  intense,  no  matter  how  quickly 
the  conductor!  are  brought  together.  The  energy  con&umed 
in  thia  caae  is  a  considerable  fraction  of  tbe  whole  energy 
given  out  by  tbe  discharge.  If,  however,  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  discharge  takes  place  be  con 
M'derable,  the  electricity  takes  longer  to  accumulate  snfli- 
ciently  to  raise  the  electromotive  force  between  the  balls  tu 
the  discharging  limiL  We  may,  therefore,  by  operating 
quickly,  get  the  balls  very  nearly  in  contact  before  the 
spark  passes.  In  this  caae  the  spark  ia  much  less  intense, 
and  the  fraction  of  the  vhole  energy  which  appears  in  it 
is  very  small.  Rieas  made  aome  very  raluabla  experimenU 
on  this  point.  He  arranged  an  air-break  in  the  circuit  i>f 
the  thermoelectrometer,  which  he  could  widen  or  narrow  at 
pleasure,  and  discharged  his  batteries  through  this  circuit 
in  the  usual  way.  He  found  that  aa  the  gap  is  widened  tho 
amount  of  heating  in  the  thermometer  is  at  firat  increased, 
but  after  a  certain  length  of  break  is  attained  it  decreasen 
again.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  now  two  aii 
breaks  in  our  cirruit  of  dischargee,  the  diacharging  break 
and  tbe  inserted  break.  One  effect  of  the  inserted  break 
is  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  spark  at  the  dischargi.ig 
break,  and  cause  a  decrease  of  tha  energy  which  appears 
there.  On  the  other  hand  it  makea  tbe  discharge  of  the 
battery  incompJete,  so  that  part  of  the  potential  energy  ia 
not  exhausted.  It  ii>  very  likely  tu  tbe  opposition  of  these 
two  effects  that  tbe  peculiarity  obserred  by  Rieia  is  due. 
Mascart  has  observed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  disruptive 
discharge  through  oil  of  turpentine.  At  all  events  Biesi 
showed  that,  when  the  inserted  bre^k  was  not  longer  than 
^*[ftha  of  a  line,  tbe  heating  in  the  thermometer  was  the 
&:ime  as  when  there  was  no  breik  at  all  Hence,  if  we 
make  tbe  resistance  of  our  circuit  so  great  that  the  spark  at 
the  discharger  is  not  longer  than  'nrtbs  of  a  line,  tho  enerj^y 
consumed  there  may  be  neglected. 

The  resistance  of  the  connections  belonging  to  the 
battery  and  the  thermometer  were  always  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  thormometer  wire,  and  tha  wire,  if 
any,  inserted  outside  the  thermometer ;  ao  that,  if  the  reais- 
tances  of  these  be  R  and  S,  the  resistance  of  tbe  whole 
circuit  may  be  taken  to  be  R  i-  S.  The  law  to  which  the 
experiments  of  Rieaa  led  can  be  expreased  by  meana  of  the 
formula 

"-ir%«   taj. 

where  Q  is  the  amount  of  electric  potential  energy  vbicb 
has  disappeared,  and  H  the  amount  of  heat  (meaaured  by 
ita  dynamical  equivalent)  developed  in  the  wire  of  the 
thermometer,  whose  resistance  is  S. 

lu  the  case  of  the  complete  discbarge  of  a  battery  of  n 
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Jtn,  each  of  CKptaij  0,  if  «  be  the  wbde  ehuge,  we  get 
iuoiedutelj,  from  (48)  of  Hatbematieal  Theoiy  (p.  H), 


Hioe^  if  ve  keq»  tba  tbermomater  and  inMrted  wine  tbe 
mmt,  the  thermometer  indicatioas  wiQ  be  proportional  to 

— ,  or,  in  ftarda — ths  luat  evolved  %n  Vu  vhoU  or  m  imjr 

pvm  pvt     tlu  eireuit  it  proportumal  to  (A«  Ijvarv  <f 
hatttrf  dtargt  dirtctlf,  and  to  th»  ti«m&«r  ofjttn        <o  thz 
tatttrp  tUTfact)  instrtdf. 

If  the  tbermometer  wire  remain  tbe  aame,  while  tbe 
lengtb,  aection,  and  material  of  tbe  inserted  wire  ia  railed, 
tbra,  r  being  the  apecifio  reuetaocc^  I  tbe  length,  and  p 

4rl 

the  diameter  of  that  wire^  R-         Then,  aootnding  to 
(S),  ihe  heat  denb^ad  in  tbe  tbermm&etn  ii  giva  hf 
^  ....  (41 


H- 


iriun  A  and  B  an  ematanti. 

U,  again,  we  nee  two  wirea  of  the  aame  material  of 
langtba  /  and  /  and  diameteia  p  and  p',  and  malce  two  ob> 
aern^na  with  tbeia  for  iMarted  and  tbermomater  wirei 
napeotiTely  and  mm  envo,  then,  if  Hj  and  H,  be  tba  beat 
mlved  in  fhe  two  caaea. 


5i 
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ainee  B  +  8  ia  tba  aame  in  the  two  caeea. 

When  the  diaebarge  ia  not  complete,  we  bare  only  to 
anbatitata  for  Q  in  (3)  tbe  appropriate  ezpreqaioD  for  tbe 
exhanation  of  the  electric  potential  energy.  Similarly  we 
maj  find  the  heating  effect  caoaed  the  diBcharge  of  a 
battery  of  jars  arranged  in  series  and  charged  by  cascade 
in  Fnmklin'H  manner  (p.  35).  If  we  dischai^  through 
a  mdtiple  arc,  we  may  aaanme  that  the  discharge  dirides 
itaelf  between  tbe  branchee  in  the  ratio  of  tbe  eondnc- 
tivities,  BO  that  tbe  conductivity  of  the  whole  arc  is  the 
sum  of  the  condnctirities  of  ita  parallel  branohea.  On 
theae  principles  it  is  easy  to  calculate  tbe  beat  ^nwated  in 
the  whole  drcnit  or  in  any  branch  of  the  arc. 

All  the  caaea  we  haf  e  alluded  to  were  treated  azpetiment- 
ally  by  Rieea,  and  satisfactory  agreement  with  formnhi  (2) 
eatabliahed  in  every  case. 

By  meana  of  formula  (4)  be  compared  tbe  specific  oon- 
dactiritiee  of  a  variety  of  metala.  A  and  B  were  determined, 
and  a  atandard  wire  of  platinnm  of  given  length  kept  in 
the  thermometer ;  the  wiree  to  be  compered  with  it  were 
inserted  in  the  outaide  circuit,  end  the  heating  in  the 
tbermometer  observed.  From  the  result  tbe  spedfic  con- 
dnetivity  (in  terms  of  platinum)  of  the  wirea  ooold  be  cal- 
Gulftted,  their  dimensioua  being  knowa  The  reaulta  agree 
vary  well  with  thcee  got  by  other  meana.^ 

Elating  by  Constant  CvrrenL — The  heating  effect  of  the 
current  fomiahad  by  a  voltaic  battery  waa  rec<^piized  aa 
a  distinct  and  often  very  remarkable  phenomenon  for  a 
considerable  time  before  any  definite  quantitative  law  waa 
eatablished  regarding  it  Davy^  experimented  on  wires  of 
tbe  same  dimensions  but  of  different  materials,  and  found 
that  tbe  metals  conld  be  arranged  in  the  following  order: — 
aUver,  copper,  lead,  gold,  sine,  tin,  platinum,  palladium, 
iRm, — tbooe  atanding  nearer  the  beginning  of  tbe  liat 
bmi^  leas  heated  hj  a  given  oorrent  than  tbooe  nearer  the 
end. 


>  Sm  Wfadmun'i  (MnMtanu^  Bd.  L 1 191. 
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Jonle'  waa  tbe  flist,  however,  to  eatabliab  a  d^ito  law 
connecting  tbe  amoont  of  beat  evidved  per  aeocmd  with  tbe 
oinent  strength  and  the  reaiatance  <rf  the  wire.  He  woond 
tbe  wire  in  wbicfi  the  beat  generated  was  to  be  meaanred 
ronnd  a  ^aaa  tnbe  which  waa  immereed  in  a  calorimeter. 
The  resistance  of  tbe  water  ia  ao  great  that  we  may  aasnme 
without  senaible  error  Uiat  the  whole  of  the  cnzrent  pease* 
through  the  wirei  Tbe  temperature  of  the  water  was  de- 
termined by  meana  of  a  meronry  thermometer  immersed  in 
the  calorimeter.  Tbe  amount  of  beat  developed  in  ths 
wire  per  second  oonld  then  be  found  1^  the  vanal  calori- 
metrio  methoda.  The  atrength  irf  the  current  waa  mea- 
aured  by  means  of  a  galvanometer  inserted  in  the  betteay 
circuit  along  with  tbe  wira  By  experiments  of  tbia  kind 
Joule  estabUahed  that  tht  onowif  cf  Aeol  jWHraMd  us  a 
ffiven  fMW  earias  dirveUy  at  tkt  pratfiwf  tht  rn'sftwiw  of 
tAd  tpire  inio  tht  tjuart  of  tkt  sfm^  <f  tit  ewfrmL  Bo 
that^  if  wa  chboae  our  nnita  properly,  we  may  writ* 

H-BH  (Vh 

where  B  i»  the  radataiue  of  the  win,  I  tlie  itam^^  of  tlw 

ennent,  and  H  tbe  quantity  ot  heU  ggnantad  in  tima  t 

Tha  flxpnliniBata  of  Tools  wars  rmstad  witk  Insraased  pmeaa- 
tlinu  sguiut  «rror  Bwqiwnl,*  t•u^>  and  BottOb  BMqn«reI 
sUowed  tlu  wire  to  diaennga  haat  till  tha  oalotimetar  raiohsa  meh 
a  tcmptraton  tbst  th»  lorn  of  heat  by  radiation  and  oonvAction, 
Jw.,  waajnat  aqaal  to  tha  Mia  bom  tha  wir^  so  that  Uia  tempera* 
tare  baeuna  m**T"j  The  oairaat  was  than  abnped,  ana  tha 
loH  sf  beat  par  ssoand  found  by  obaarvfng  th«  fidl  «  tanpentoie 
in  tha  ealorimtter.  Botto  osed  aa  ica  oaloiimatar.  La]u*iiutda  » 
asnaa  of  vary  eanrfol  azpnimanta  with  a  oalorimetar,  In  wU«k  tba 
Uitaid  naad  was  aloahol,  which  ia  a  mach  woraa  oondactor  tiuui  watar. 
Ha  fiiat  coolsd  Us^paralas  a  law  degnas  baloF  tha  tampmtore  vt 
tho  aniKHindbig  idr,  abd  than  allowaa  tlia  cnrmt  to  gsnarata  haat 
in  the  win  ^tha  tempaimtan  of  tha  whola  ealorlmetar  (which wss 
kept  nnifoim  by  sgitetiom)  had  riant  to  an  aqoal  number  of  degrees 
above  the  tamperatnra  of  the  air.  The  enrrsBt  waa  than  atoppad,  and 
tha  ttnt  f  wUch  tt  had  flowed  noted.  Aocoiding  to  Jonle'a  law. 
fBI*  eo^t  to  be  oonatan^  and  it  wh  fonnd  to  be  so  vafj  nearly.  A 
very  coovenient  instnunent  for  damonatntiDg  and  neanuing  the 
heat  generated  bj  tha  aleetria  onirent  in  a  wire  la  the  gahtvano- 
themmmeter  of  PogMndorff,  which  ooniieta  aimply  of  an  alcohol 
tbermometer  witb  alarge  hoik  into  wbidi  Is  let  a  wfinl  of  ftne 
wire.  The  bnt  gaoaratad  ia  dednced  tnm  the  ezpandon  of  the 
alcohol,  which  ia  meaanred  bv  meana  of  a  acale  Ciatened  to  the  etem 
of  the  thermometer.  Tbe  vusa  of  tha  gradnattona  is  fonnd  by  eom- 
parison  with  ut  ordlnaiy  thennometer.  The  themoelectrometer 
of  Rieea  anight  abio  be  naed  in  a  almilar  way. 

ffeatinff  in  Meetnlyfet. — Joule's  law  apidiea  also  to 
electrolytea.  The  phenomenon,  however,  ia  not  so  simple 
aa  it  generally  is  in  tbe  case  of  metallic  conductors.  Dia- 
tnrbancee  arise,  owing  to  the  heat  evolved  and  abaorbed 
in' the  eecondaiy  actiona  tiiat  take  place  at  the  electrode ; 
and  auperadded  to  this  we  have  in  all  probability  an  ab- 
sorption or  evolution  of  heat  correaponding  to  the  Fellier 
effect  between  different  metala,  of  which  we  ahall  have  to 
speak  directly.  Joule  eliminated  these  disturbing  influ- 
eneea  by  uaing  a  aotution  of  copper  anlpbate  with  copper 
electrodes^  In  Uus  case  copper  is  diaaolved  from  one  elec- 
trode and  deposited  on  the  other,  ao  that  if  we  exc^  tiie 
slight  difference  in  the  statea  of  aggregation  of  the  die- 
solved  and  depoeited  copper,  the  secondary  procesaea  are 
exactly  equivalent,  and  most  compensate  eech  other.  Joule* 
found  tlut  in  a  certain  eolution  of  CuSO.  6'50  unite  of 
heat  were  generated  in  a  certain  time,  while  in  a  wire  of 
equal  resistance  S*88  units  were  generated  by  an  equal  cur- 
rent in  the  aame  tim&  In  a  aimilor  manner  £.  Be^uerel' 
found  that  a  ounent,  which  would  produce  a  cubic  centi- 
meter per  minute  of  ezploeive  gas,  generated  in  certain 
BolntioiM  of  CnSO,  and  ZnSO,  0-813  and  0*3B6  nnita  ol 


■  PhO.  Mag.,  1841. 
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iMt;  wUkOeMnucunBlvaiddlwTegaBantoduvim 
flf  •qoal  wwitinr*  0*36  and  0*83  nuti  iwpttiTtly. 

JbwrnU*  HtaUmg  .^/Mil— Faltltf>  wm  Oa  flnt  to 
£M(mr  uk  effset  of  this  iwtarc  H*  f onnd  that,  idini  an 
eleetrio  cni^t  pataea  orar  a  jimdioa  of  antimoi^  with 
liowith,  the  oidar  of  tha  matab  bang  that  is  whiA  va 
haro  narntA  than,  then  ia  an  nolvticn  at  haat  at  tha  juifr 
boo ;  and,  whan  the  cnrnQt  panaa  in  tha  oppoaita  dirao- 
tKUi,  thora  is  an  ahtorjition  of  hast,  n  that  tha  tempaiatora 
of  the  jnnotioii  falla.  Hon,  thanfot^  than  ia  an  affect 
which  cannot  varj  aa  the  sqnan  at  tha  eniMt  stnngth, 
bat  mast  be  soma  fonction  of  tha  eanant  atraogth,  whose 
prme^at  tam  at  lassfc  is  aooM  odd  powar. 

Tlw  Paltto-  aflMt,  u  it  b  now  mIM  tftar  to  dboorwar,  maj  U 
doBonatntad  hj  iuMrtiu  a  nldand  Jaaatioo  of  aatimeajr  and 
kimth  Jate  a  Uan'a  ttsmaalntooaatw.   Wbn  the  eaimit 

gm  aSk,  lha  Ml  wffl  tin  fa  tbt  sUai,  latUoatiag  ateeipMon  of 

Wt;  whaa  U  got*  SbBi,  tiia  fluid  wiU  bll,  IndkaHag  ardatkn 
(TkM*.   Or  wanajraMpoItlar'* 
vUoh  eoBvata  «l  two  piaoM,  ona  of 

lumath  KB',  aad  tha  other  at  antt-  /'  ^9 

mmj  AA',  MU«ad  tegrthar  In  tho 
tmrn  of  a  mm  CS"*  tt).   A  aad  B  ai» 
MBoactod  h[  a  wlia  thnm^  a  gd- 
naomator  O.     A'  and  V  ara  ooa- 
Mctod  with  a  btttvy  0  thnmali  a 
MiMtatar      by  nifii  id  which  tha         ,  „  _ 
camat  an  ba  aMrt  aither  Inm  A'  to  /^^H^^-.^* 
Vag  6dm  Vto  A'  thnm^  tha  jnao-  (jj.  J  * 
&B.    Tha  tiMnwwlMbie  cunat  In- 
dieated  hj  tha  galTanomatar  abowa  that  C 
^  Jaaeti<»  la  beatad  fal  iba  Int  in-  ... 
itaaeaaiideoolodiBthaaaaeBd.  fflf.  S& 

BjlaadiagthaeamntilaOniTiraoaDforfvamfanrtaa  ttreo^ 

sBiSb  ioiMtioa,  Lans*  aaooaada^  la  hmdag  a  anaU  oMatitT  of 
wriBvhiehhadbaait)ilaoadinahflla  ia  thajnaetioa,  aad  mrl- 
•■^ndiifladtaO''a   Tha  tM^mtuo  af  Oa  iaa  looMd  Idl  to 

-«'a 

Tha  Faltiw  efbct  ii  dillnant  for  difimit  pdn  of  metala 
Fdtiar  and  Baoqnenl'  found  that  tha  matela  aoold  be  ar* 
luged  in  the  following  orAm— 


l{  Pt,  n,  8b.  Ca.  Aa,  Za,  ?a,  8b. 
B  tha  eunnt  paaa  acnaa  a  jBoetioa  of  any  two  of  thaae 
aetal^  cold  ax  haat  ia  genamtad  aoooiding  aa  tha  etunnt 
paaaa  the  inetali  in  the  dinctioa  d  tha  arrow  or  in  the 
oppiaita  diraetion;  and  the  Falttardbctbatwaan  the  metala 
iigraatarthebrtharapaitthojaninthaaariaa.  Waahall 
M  later  on  that  thia  ii  none  othar  Unn  tha  thaimoalaGtrie 


Ton  Qamtu  loOioa*  ahowed  that  (Aa  PdUtt  iglttt  w 
iktellf  proportiomal  to  (A*  ^rtngtk  tf  tkt  emrmiL  Ha 
poaed  a  TtJtaio  cwraDt  thrcngh  a  tangent  gahaiKnttMer 
(wrnng  to  meaaon  it)  and  a  thmmopila  of  33  BiSb  eooplaa. 
Tha  aorrant  waa  alknrad  lo  paaa  lor  a  fixed  tima^  dun  die 
Uttory  waa  nmored  and  tha  thannoalaetrio  oomat  of  the 
pib  meaiMad  If  meana  of  a  ddieata  mirror  galranometw. 
Tha  cnmnt  of  the  battary  haata  tha  pile  in  part  mniformlp 
Mcording  to  Jonl^a  law:  thia  eraaaa  no  nnaqn^  heating 
tf  the  jnnetuHi,  and  thanf ne  no  thannoelaBtiio  aoirant ; 
■d  in  port  onaqoanj,  so  that  ona  aat  o(  jonothxH  an  eoolar 
nd  the  atiiar  wamar  than  tha  maaa  of  the  metal;  thia 
enaea  a  tharmoeleetrio  oomn^  whieh|  lince  the  tempsia- 
tua  diffaroncee  aia  nnaU  (aae  balov,  p.  97),  nugrba  ta^ 
to  ba  pioportional  to  the  tampafaton  differanoa^  that  ia|  to 
tka  doaUa  of  the  Faltiar  aflbet  at  auh  aet  of  jnnetkm. 

It  ia  intaraating  to  note  tha  analogf  hen  with  tha  pdar- 
iation  of  an  aleetralTtia  ealL   We  torn  a  battery  on  to 


■  jMi.  4a  CUm.  ««  is  PJiff.,  1S34. 

>  Baa  WMamaaa't  Oalaaartiii.  Bd.  L  |<89. 

>  Amm.     Ota.  af  A  i>lhfa^  1S47. 

•«s-0«na  flDm.         ■  J^.  Amm.,  IznU.  UN. 


t]MthfliiM|jKaBdpolaiIa{lhMltirm  HHi^irbawa 
the  battaiy  and  doaa  tha  pila^  wo  gat  a  latnm  eD> 
rent,  lAiA  nu^  ba  caflad  flu  lolarimtiwi  eoRntof  tha 
thazmopilai 

lamanl  tha  Paltiar  rfhet  ia  aawahava  aan,  mixad  np  with 
Janla?  aihet,  aad  mafcaa  Itaalf  bit  hf  prododng  a  diaterUaaa  at 
Oa  Jaartfaa.  Thaa  CUUna*  Ibaad  tut,  wbaa  a  atrang  ooimt 
paaaad  thiooA  two  maroaiT  «apa  Joiaad  bf  a  thia  j^atinaa  wiia, 
ao  Uiat  tha  wua  baeama  tad  hot.  tha  t*m|Mratora  af  ma  mafODiv  la 
tha  eapo  Bozt  tha  +  pok  af  tta  battary  looo  to  ISl*  F.,  wbib  ia 
tha  flap  nozt  tha  -  pola  tha  tmporatnro  waa  oalj  US'  F.  Fiaak- 
Mhain'  atadlad  tha  two  aAeta  togothar.  Ha  aiada  a  Fcltlar'a 
arcaacf  tha  pair  rf  matab  tabaaaaadaod,  paaaad  a  carrant  I  throagh 
dta  eraaa  Siak  ia  saadiMttaB  aal  than  hi  tha  othar,  aaddataf 
nined  hj  maaaa  of  a  dahaala  gatTaaoniataK  tha  thoraMMlaatiio  aar* 
tant  gcnatatad  in  aaA  caaa,  wUeh  ia  Tory  aaariy  pioportioBa]  to 
tha  haat  ptodaead.  If  a  aad  I  ba  tha  haat  firon  Joola  and  Pal. 
tiar  lAotB  laopaotbiljr,  aad  i  aad  f  tha  obaarrad  thenaoalaotric 
aoinBt^thaai-0(a4->),£*C(a-»);  wbanoa««(<+0-i-SC,and 
>~(t-47-i-S<X  la  thia  way  ha  foaad  that  •  waa  proportioBal  to 
I*,  and  I  to  L  nioa  ^  whola  haat  daralopod  may  at  axptaaaid 
hrmP±n.  Wagatla  tbtawaraTarifloatioB  of  tharaaaUa  both 
of  Joala  aad  of  Tan  Qoiataa  IdUna. 

Vorthar  axparimanta  haTO  been  made  on  thia  nbjeet  hj 
Kdhu^  and  La  Boox;  and  Sir  W.  Thomaon  waa  led  by  a 
remarkable  tnin  of  xeaawiing  to  diaoorer  another  rerer^ 
able  heating  affaok  We  prefer  to  leawe  thaae  matten  for 
the  praaent,  to  ratom  to  them  when  wa  eoDaidar  thamo- 
eloctrio  sooroea  of  alactromotiTe  force. 

The  Peltier  effeet  batwean  metals  and  Uquidi  and  other 
rereraiUe  effects  will  also  omne  no  again  under  tha  Origin 
of  EleetninottVe  Force. 

Tktontieal  Z)«AMfwn  ff  tJu  Formmim, — ^Iha  aboTO  far> 
mnlB  for  the  haat  daralroed  in  wirea  by  statical  and  djna* 
nical  electricity  may  be  oednead  from  a  onm«.^wt  formula, 
which  can  ba  dadooad  from  Ohm^  law. 

Lat  P,  Q  bo  two  polata  of  a  linear  dieaf  t,  and  bt  I  ba  tha  difTar. 
aaoa  batwaoa  tha  potantiab  at  P  aad  Q,  than,  if  thara  ba  no  othar 
daotnmottTa  {una  in  tha  portiaa  PQ,  tha  work  dose  by  a  anlt  of 
+abetridtT  in  paaring  (tam  P  to  Q  b  I.  Haaoa^  if  I  ba  flio 
atroagth  of  tha  oanaDi,  ao  that  Idt  aaib  of  obetridtr  paaa  tnm 
P  «•  Q  hi  tfana  A;  than  tha  aauMmt  Aa  of  woifc  dana  by  tho 
aananthitiBMAIsIUl.  Ba^  by  Obm's  law,  1-XI,  haaaa 
dwsBntt  (7). 

Kaoo  the  whob  of  thb  woA  b  apaot  la  haat^  wo  ntay  lor  «•  wriu 
H.  which  dwotn  the  heat*  canaiated  In  FQ.  U  tha  eanant  ba 
eooate%  wa  gat  lauaadbtaly^sRIH^  whl&  b  JonWi  bw  (6). 
U  tha  oanaaTbe  TaiUbbb  Et^/UNK,  ftom  wbkh  wa  may  rary 
aaaUy  dadnea  tho  (oflmab  for  tho  diaeharg»of  a  battaiy  of  Laydaa 
Jan.  For,  applylag  Ohn'a  bw  te  tha  mtob  dnmit  wlioaa  raaiat* 
aaee  b  wa  utvU  ^  deaoU  the  potential  of  tha  ianb 

seatfaifiattiiMf;!-^^.  Alae  the  eapad^r  af  aaeh  of  the  • 
Jara  being  0;  wa  ban  lor  tta  eharia  ^•hOV,  aad 


-aC^5. 


nawe 


wham  f  and  T  have  the  earn*  maaalnga  aa  in  (S).  (8)  agtaM  wlA 
(S),  azeapt  that  ve  hare  nokoaad  tha  haat  daralapediB  apoftion 
of  the  drealt  whoae  nrfatanaa  b  R  inctead  of  ^  aa  la  9).  It 
appear^  Uiaiafim^  that  tba  thavatical  focmnb  (7),  whan  pnpariy 
iatarptatad,  eoran  both  eaaaa. 

If  thace  wen  a  joaatton  of  hetangmeooa  matab  la  tha  pert  FQ 
cl  tha  oinalt^  at  lAbh  tite  potential  aaddaaly  fall  by  aa  aaaoant 
thee  woih  ofoal  to  QUI  woold  be  done  by  Um  oamnt  In  pam> 
iagvwthejBMia^  and  wa  Aoald  hare  ta  write 

rfW-BM-i-nui  (•). 

Had  than  beea  I  Hw  of  potential  at  Oe  Jonotlin,  we  ahooldhan 
written  -ninataadirf  +IL  II  all  the  work  dooo  at  the  Janotion  b 
tnmifiraiail  lata  heat,  W^H  aa  bafon,  aad  for  a  eonstant  oamnt^ 

  H-RPf+nlf  .         .  .  .  qox 

*  PkO.  Tr^,  1818.  '  Pw  ^""^  ari!^! 

*  Meaaored,    eo«taik  la  dyaanbal  agalTalaata, 
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Ths  tat  torn  b  Jonk'i,  ^  momi  Filttw*!  tOtet  Em  th* 
floafltoiaDt  of  Um  P«lttor  affeot  ftppMn  u  u  alaotranuttn  fixoh 
W*  aluU  ntazn  to  iUi  ■gun. 

Qhwing,  Jftltinff,  VolatUiaation,  Ac — If  a  wire  Itwt 
nouB  of  tiie  heat  generated  in  it^  then,  for  the  luune 
cturaat,  the  rise  in  iti  temperature  dnring  a  given  time 
would  Taiy  as  jta  speeiflc  reeiata&ee  direcuj,  and  as  the 
prodact  ot  ita  specific  heat  and  dend^  into  the  fourth 
power  of  ita  diameter  ioTetsely.  Thos,  %  p,  d 
denoting  tiuae  qnaotitiea  in  the  order  named  abov^ 

If  we  have  a  giren  battery  of  electromotive  fwoe  "R, 
Vid  a  circuit  connected  with  It  ot  redatanoe  R,  and  we 
tnawt  a  wire  of  length  I  ^tecifled  in  other  leapecta  as 

abore^  the  corrent  will  be        ,  where  •     H  ths 

diameter  of  the  wire  be  given,  then  Bx  I;  and  Toe 

which  is  a  mazimnm  wheo  B  *  8,  that  is,  when  the  length 
of  the  wire  ia  rach  that  ita  niiitaoco  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  oirenit. 

Owing  to  our  igiumuaoe  of  the  emct  law  eo(dinft  and 
of  Uie  manner  in  which  the  reaistanoe  and  spaciflo  heat  of 
most  metals  change  at  very  hi^  temperaturea,  it  is  veiy 
diffienlt  to  predict  beforehand  to  what  tempeiatoie  a  given 
current  will  raise  a  given  wire.  It  is,  as  may  be  snpposed, 
still  more  difficult  to  predict  the  effect  of  a  given  diadiargB 
from  a  Leyden  battery.  Aooofding  to  Biesa,  the  pheno- 
menon of  glow  in  this  case  ia  oomidiiMled  fagr  eonoomitant 
effects  ci  specific  natare.^ 

If  we  Hmuna  Kowton's  kw  of  oooUiig,  i.4.,  thit  tha  heat  drat 
out  ii  pnportkMial  to  the  anrlaoa  of  tha  wb*  sndto  tha  deration  T 
of  ita  tempantara  over  that  o(  tha  nuroaading  madinm*  than,  I 
denoting  tha  ttrangth  tt  tte  oonstaat  aomnt  which  wati  tha 
wira,  wa  have,  when  a  ccmstut  tempantara  baa  been  attafaied, 
I'^conat  X  T(^,  for  wire*  of  same  length  and  material  bat  diffar> 
ent  diametna.  If  we  compare  the  apparent  Mf^tneea  of  tba  wires, 
by  caaaing  them  to  Ulaminate  a  acrem  at  a  onutant  diatanee  off, 
and  aMvme  that  tba  light  giren  oat  ia  pK^ortiond  to  tiian,  if 
two  wirea  of  diametera  d,  and  d,  have  the  aama  apparant  brigbtneaa, 
'I'A*-'^i<'it  uid  I*-t-d*-l!-H<!.  In  other  WOTda,  theatmigtbof 
corrent  nqtdnta  to  bring  a  wire  of  given  length  and  matedd  to  a 

Sreo  brigntnaaa  of  glow  variee  diractl/  aa  its  diameter.  A  law  ol 
la  nature  U,  ti  oonrae,  mereir  a  rough  approdmation;  Vttller 
and  ZoUner,  howavtr,  hare  mada  azpetuuBta  wU^  ^ne  with  It 
witUn  eertaio  Umlla.  Tha  maAod  tl  Zttllnar  fa  Intaraatbg  (sea 
Wiadanuan'a  Galvanimtu). 

Tba  tamperstnra  of  a  glowbg  wirv  Is  vary  ssndttTS  to  ortand 
clrcomitancea,  caob  aa  air  conenta,  Ao.  Iheaa  eflbots  may  ba  vary 
atrikinglj  ahown  by  balandag  the  wira  1b  a  Whoatatone  s  bridge 
uainat  a  nriatanca  of  tblsk  win,  a  atnmg  ewnait  babig  seat 
toTongh  the  bridge. 

The  bdisTionr  of  tha  wIrt  la  different  gaaea  la  very  remarkable. 
If  a  wire  which  is  glowing  in  air  be  aaddealj  Immeraed  in  a  >r  of 
hjrdrogen  or  cod  gaa,  the  Drlghtneaa  will  ba  ray  maeh  Tedneed,  In 
fact,  in  moat  caaea  the  glow  will  enUrdy  disappear.'  Thia  ia  owing 
to  the  greater  cooling  power  of  hydrogen,  (tf  which  evidence  ia 
famished  l^  the  azparintenta  of  Dnlong  and  PetlL*  The  cooling 
power  of  different  gaaea  was  diown  by  Qrova.  He  arranged  a 
platinam  wire  in  a  gltu  tube,  which  oould  be  filled  with  different 
gaaea.  Tha  corrent  of  the  same  battery  waa  aent  tlutnigh  the  wire 
and  tbrongh  a  Tottamater.  When  the  tube  waa  filled  wiut  bydrt^en 
or  defiant  gaa,  the  amount  ot  gaa  ardved  m  tha  voltameter  per 
minute  waa  7*7  and  7*0  cubic  Inchea  reanactirdT.  The  nomben 
for  tba  other  gaaea  ezperimeated  on  variea  from  4-6  to  6*1.  They 
atood  in  the  following  order :— CO,  CO^  0,  air  (2  atmoa.),  N,  air 
(I  atmoa.1  air  (ntreflndX  CL  Experimenta  a  dmilar  natnra  ware 
made  on  liqnida.  Claaaiua  carried  out  a  "^Ifulftiim  ot  tha  oooUng 
effsct  of  different  ^aaea,  and  fonnd  that  ths  s^aiiBisntd  tiaalta 
could  be  aatidactonly  accounted  for.* 

When  the  strength  of  the  cnrrent  ia  snffidendj  increased, 
ibe  wire  ultimately  fnses,  or  even  volatilises.  The  jAeno 
taenon  is  in  general  complicated.    In  air,  for  bistanoe^  the 

1  MbwHgM^Mlrieadt,  Bd.  IL  H  987  aw. 
■OraTC,i>UL  jr<v,1846,orWlad.  ffdai,  fid.  1.  <79v 
*  pjggasdorlt  Pogjf-  ^nn.,  IszL,  1847. 
'  Wlad.  Ottla.     t.),faf^  Am.,  luzrlL.  1851. 


wire  bqn^  and  tha  oidizatioii  tmoa  itaiied  mtj  take  % 
greater  ihaca  in  raiHiig  the  tampetataie  than  ^  eocrent 
does,  ao  that  the  destraetiaii  of  the  wire  majr  take  place 
nndo-  certain  drennatancea  with  »  euTeiitt  whidi,  utder 
othw  emditioDs,  would  aoarcely  make  it  ^am.  When  dis- 
chargee from  a  Leyden  battery  are  used  it  is  very  diffleolt, 
if  not  altogether  impoasible^  to  get  meltipg  auacoompanied 
witii  mechanical  disaggregation  of  the  wire.  The  read^ 
who  wisher  fcr  further  information  concerning  these  mattes^ 
will  find  the  aoansea  sufficiently  indicated  in  Wiedemann, 
fiieaa,  and  MaaearL 

This  department  of  electricil^  ia  veiy  fraitful  in 
popular  lecture-room  experiments^  We  shall  qnota  one  or 
two  of  dteae,  aul  xef er  the  reader  to  pt^mlar  twatiaes  for 
more  ti  the  aame  kind. 

On  a  dieet  of  thin  card<board  laprickad  a  dedgn,  generally  what  Is 
nudsratood  to  ba  a  portrdt  of  Eranklin,  two  piacaa  of  tinfoil  are 
paated  on  tha  enda  of  the  card  by  way  <^  elactzodea^  and  between 
theae  a  piaoe  of  gold  led  iaUld.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  card  is 
placed  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  dlk.  The  whda  ia  than  tightly 
acrewed  np  between  two  Kwrda.  Vhaa  an  dectric  diacharga  is  sent 
tbrongh  the  gold  leaf  it  volatiliaea.  sending  tha  didntegrated 
partidaa  tbroogh  ths  holea  In  tha  card-board.  In  thia  way  an  im- 
jweaaion  of  tbe  portrait  ia  obtained. 

If  a  currant  be  eauaed  to  heat  a  yrMf  long  thin  platinua  wira  to 
doll  rednea^  and  a  portion  of  the  wire  be  cooled  by  spplyias  a  pieoe 
of  ice  to  it,  the  remainder  of  the  wire  will  glow  much  mm  brightly 
than  before ;  whneaa,  if  a  portion  be  heated  by  a  apitit-lamp, 
tha  rcvf-sa  effect  takes  place.  The  reason  is  that  tha  cnnant la 
atrangthened  in  the  one  caae  by  the  decnaaa  61  the  rsdetanea  In  tba 
cooIm  part,  and  weakened  in  the  other  by  the  increase  of  redstanoo 
where  the  win  is  heated. 

When  two  curved  metd  snrfacea  rest  upcm  each  other,  a  current 
peedng  from  the  one  to  the  other  encounters  considerable  resistance 
at  the  small  area  of  contact.  The  heat  developed  in  conaaqneace  of 
this  caosea  the  parte  In  the  ndghbourhood  to  expand  very  qnickly 
when  tha  contact  it  made.  Thia  very  often  givea  nee  to  npia  vibra- 
tory movements  in*  tbe  condnctors.  The  Travelyan  rodier*  caa 
be  woihed  in  this  way  (aee  art  Hut),  bdls  rung,  <ka.  The  bei  t 
known  experiment  of  the  kind  ia  Oore'a  railway.  This  conaista  of 
two  concentric  copper  ho{>p%  whoee  edges  are  worked  vny  trdy  into 
the  aama  plane.  A  light  copper  ball  ia  placed  on  the  rails  thus 
formed,  a  current  frmn  two  or  Uiree  Oroves  is  aent  from  one  hoop  to 
the  other,  and  the  ball  set  in  motioiL  If  tbe  ball  be  very  tnt^  and 
the  railway  be  wtll  levelled,  the  energy  supplied  by  the  swelling  at 
the  continnallr  changing  point  of  contact  is  snfflclmt  to  k«^  np  the 
motion,  and  ua  ball  rons  round  snd  round,  emitting  a  CBaekllng 
soond  u  it  goea.* 

Tlu  Voltaic  Are. — When  two  electrodes  of  volatile  or 
readily  disint^rable  material  forming  the  pdes  of  a  power- 
ful bsMery  (say  SO  or  40  Grove's  cells)  are  broa^^  into 
contact  and  then  aepatated,  the  cnrmt  eontinnei  to  pass 
aoRMS  tb»  Interval,  provided  it  Ii  not  too  great  Tiu  eon- 
ducting  medium  appoan  to  be  a  continuoua  inpi^y  of 
heated  matter,  suapmded  in  j^ing  gaa  or  vapou.  TUs 
phenomenon  seems  to  be  more  akin  to  the  sabjeot  we  are 
now  discussing  than  to  Uie  disruptive  discharge  of  which 
we  ahall  qwak  by-and-by.  The  light  thus  generated  with 
a  latga  battery,  e^>eeially  when  eleetrodea  of  gnphitie 
carbcm  are  nsed,  is  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  It  waa  thna 
that  Davy  fltat  obtained  the  phenomenon.'  With  a  hatteiy 
of  SOOO  ralla  he.  obtaiiud  a  luminoua  are  4  inches  in 
length,  and  when  the  carbons  were  placed  in  an  exhanatad 
receiver  the  arc  could  be  lengthened  to  7  indies. 

The  fact  that  the  electrodes  must  be  bronght  in  contact 
in  order  to  start  the  light  ia  quite  in  aeeordanes  with  what 
we  know  of  the  extremely  small  striking  distawoe  of  even 
very  powerful  batteries  When  the  contact  ia  made^  tiio 
^aea  where  the  deetrodea  touch,  owing  to  itssntaU  asetion,  ia 
intensely  heated;  thematterbe^natOTolatilite,  and  then  the 
current  is  kept  np  by  the  quieklyinereadngclond  of  metallic 


•  Wied.  0al9.,  Bd.  L  |  72«. 

■  Thl*  moUon  baa  bean  attributed  to  alecpwftagnatto^ytto  Soon 
aa  ezplanatton  ia  qafta  lnadiDlsdMe.ba  ny  VjOOx^V. 

'  mi  Tmu.,  18S1.  Aeoo^bng  to  <;Mda^  OnrtdCwMmd  the 
light  batwaso  oarboa  polata  hi  180S.   WM.  OM^  Bd.  L  |  788. 


npoor  ud  dinntegrated  mitUr.  With  %  Iwtterj  60 
Grore's  ceUa  the  are  once  itartad  haa  a  certain  peniatence, 
for  ve  may  break  tha  correat  for  ^th  of  a  aaooad  or  ao, 
ud  the  li^t  vill  atart  again  vhen  tha  cnrreDt  ia  turned  on 
■frcah.  We  maj  atart  Lh«  light  withoat  bringing  the 
sleetiodea  into  contact  hj  cauaiog  a  apark  from  a  Leyden 
jir  or  an  indu^oriiun  to  paaa  acttw  tha  interraL 

If  u  image  of  the  voltaie  are  be  thrown  on  a  acraen  hy 
ntana  of  %  lana,  ita  eonatitolioD  can  be  examined  Terj 
nadily.  Four  diatinct  parli  at  once  atrike  w, — fint,  the 
white  poaitire  oaibon,  whidi  fiTr^^i—  a  craterlike 
■bape  ftfter  the  eunapt  haa  puaed  fbr  aone  time ;  aecond, 
As  more  pmnted  and  if  Anything  lam  brilliantlr-white 
aqgative  carbon,  which  ia  in  geoml  atravad  wiu  little 
beacli  of  mdted  or  at  leaat  aoftraed  eaibon;  third,  the 
cantral  eora  or  atteak  of  glowing  matter,  whidi  haa  awhite 
^pearanee^  thotogh  it  ia  conaidaraU^  laaa  brilliaBt  than  the 
cartxm;  Ibnrth,  we  globe-alu^ad  anraoile  whidi  nrroanda 
the  wh<^  whoaa  fariUiawisjr  ia  gntlij  infitrior  to  that  of  the 
stkarparta^aiidwhaaa  eoloor  d^tendaoD  the  auroanding  gaa. 
If  the  dectrodao  be  horiumtal,  tba  an  ia  in  ^enanl  ourred 
apwaid  hj  aaoeoding  air  ciimnti^  ila  fonn  la  alao  affected 
in  gcnanl  hf  the  aarth'a  oAgnetie  actiim. 

Tha  hoUowing  out  <rf  the  poaitive  electroda  ia  obvionaly 
due  to  n  tranefer  of  matter  in  tlie  direction  of  the  cnrreni 
It  ia  Tery  aaay  to  prore  hy  a  raiie^  of  conclnaive  experi- 
menta  that  there  ia  anch  a  transfer,  mainlj  in  the  direction 
of  the  eoneat,  hot  also  in  part  in  the  oppoaita  direction. 
If  we  take  n  pktinnm  point  for  poaitiTc,  and  a  platinom 
plate  for  negatiTe  eleetrode,  the  matter  carried  to  the  plate 
forma  ft  serieairfringa  Ml  it  like  the  colour  ringa  of  NobilL  If, 
on  Uie  other  hand,  uie  platinam  plate  forma  tibe  poaitire  cleo- 
bode,  ft  aeriea  of  ali^t  ezcaTationa  are  formed  where  the 
matter  haa  been  torn  awaj.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  ^nnt^ration  of  the  electrodea  plaja  a  very  important 
part  in  the  formation  af  the  arc,  for  if  we  saturate  the  car- 
bona  with  Tolatila  matters,  the  hrilliancj  of  the  arc,  the  ease 
with  which  it  forma,  and  ita  mazimom  length  for  given 
battciy  power  are  greatly  increased.  It  ia  probably  owing, 
ia  pftit  at  loeat,  to  the  tearing  away  of  matter  at  the  poai- 
tive  electrode  that  the  temperatore  there  is  in  general 
kigheat  Thia  effect  ia  Tery  marked  in  aome  casea.  If 
we  take  a  platinnm  point  and  a  plate  of  the  same  metat 
for  electrodes,  the  point  glows  thiongh  a  considerable 
loigth  when  it  ia  poaitive,  but  only  at  the  end  when 
it  ia  negatiTe.  Again,  when  the  light  is  generated 
brtween  two  platinum  wirea  held  croaawiaa  at  ft  small 
distance  apart,  the  glowing  portion  is  much  kmger  on  the 
poaittTe  electrode  than  on  the  negatiTe. 

The  electric  light  ia  the  only  artificial  light  whose  bril- 
Smocj  can  compare  with  the  tun.  Measured  by  ita  actinic 
propertieB  nmply,  it  is  not  ao  rery  far  behind  the  great 
laminary;  its  apectrom  is  longer  towards  the  videt,  and  it 
baa  acoMdinj^  great  adTant^[«a  when  it  ia  reqnirad  to  [no- 
dace  flnoraoeeiioe  (aee  art  LiohtX  Its  great  chemical  power 
k  abo  diDwn  hf  the  readinaaa  with  wUcfc  it  indaeea  tha 
flonbiiifttioD  of  hydn^en  and  dilorioe;  by  meana  of  it 
ndaigrqand  boildinga,  moh  •■  the  eataeomba,  hare  been 
■eeeMafnUy  phottyayhed.  Ita  illnminating  powers  bare 
for  a  oonsidetmble  tome  been  employed  in  ligfathoaaea, 
the  eoiTMit  for  ita  naintanaiioa  heii^  fomiahad  I7  powerf nl 
ifcrtromagiierio  manhinery,  and  it  ia  now  proposed  to  amploy 
Aa  Chamme  ftiia  the  dactrie  lamp  to  tight  streeta 

nd  pofalie  Indldinga,  maanCactorue,  It  waa  nsad  for 
war  pmpoaea  dnrinig  the  laat  siege  of  VtAt  and  in  the 
BoBMhTnrtidi  war  oa  Che  Dannbe;  and  fnrthar  a|^licfttiiHia 
to  loipodo  wftifiua  hftTC  baan  coDtamplatedi 

la  mast  «f  anUoatkMH  o(  lh«  elaetrie  tt  ta  baportaot 
Oat  tta  am  ahedd  ba  ol  eoostaat  laagth,  aad'audnlifa  a  bed  pod- 
tisL  Oring  to  the  Msgeal  eBBSBiaptfam  rf  tta  eartoaa^  speoisl 
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MpUuLcea  ir»  required  to  Mcnn  tht  faUDmeat  d  Ham  ooodttkna 
Ills  bMt  known  utd  peiiuna  tha  nwat  cffldait  of  th«  oldw  daotria 
Umpa  is  thmt  itwimtibj  Fmieult  It  oonaMs  at  a  of  block* 
work,  which  moTw  tb«  cufamu  towwda  Mch  otfaar  with  nUtin 
MWM^Datflr  equl  to  that  at  which'  tb«y  an  oonMmod.  The  ms- 
eoineiy  ii  oontrollod  hj  a  detaiit  workad  ay  an  alaotromagnat,  whloh 
ia  exciUd  by  tha  cwnnt  which  feeda  tha  an.  Whan  tha  carbons 
ar«  too  far  apart  this  •lactromagnat  ia  weakenad  and  relaasea  d>a 
defnt  Tha  machlnsry  than  moraa  tha  carbona  uitil  tha  aumit  la 
atrong  anongh  to  anabla  tha  alaotromagnat  to  appl^  tha  datant  again. 
Thia  apparatna  worka  w«U  anooj^  for  lectora  and  other  par- 
poaea,  bathaanotgiran  perfect atiiafactiott  In  iiidiiatriaIapplication& 
Aocotdin^y  maay  darioas  hsT*  been  prop  oat  d,  ntn*  oapecially  tt 
latayaan^tostmnadalt  One  of  tha  siinliHt  and  It  woold  appear 
moat  a&ctiva  (2  tiisas  Is  tha  alaetiio  oandU  of  JriJoehkoff.  Thia 
eonaiats  aiffljdT  e(  tWO  carboa%  separated  bam  each  other  bj  a  jdat* 
of  kaolin,  los  are  pauea  between  tha  catbona,  and  pUjs  over  the 
kaolin,  which  gradoBllj  melta  away  like  tha  wick  of  a  candle,  and 
hy  ita  Incaadaaocnoa  greatly  helpa  the  brightneaa  of  tha  li^t* 

The  heating  poweia  of  the  electric  are  are  no  leas  remark- 
able; platinnm  and  iridium  melt  in  it  like  lead,  and  Tola- 
tiliae.  In  this  way  the  spectea  of  the  glowing  Taponr  of 
theae  metala  can  be  pro}eeted<m  a  acraen.  Almost  nothing 
aeema  to  resist  the  elsrated  tempaiatnre  of  the  arc  Dee- 
prets  generated  it  in  vacuo  by  meana  of  600  to  600  cells 
of  Bonaen,  and  obeerred  piecea  of  carbon  Tolatillae  like  a 
piece  ot  heated  iodine,  while  tha  carbon  vapour  omdensed 
on  the  walls  of  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline 
powder.  Flint  melted  to  a  glaaay  masa,  and  boron  behaTed 
aimilarly,  while  ^lindera  of  retort  carbon  softened  and 
bent  into  an  S-form. 

The  voltaic  arc  behavea  in  many  reapecta  like  an  ordinary 
electric  carmit  It  ia  affected  hj  the  magnet,  for  inataace^ 
aa  an  ordinary  current  would  ba^  Owin^  however,  to  the 
variety  of  t»naf«mationa  o(  anaigy  teung  phwa,  it  fi 
difficult  to  eatiaate  aeenrataty  the  naiataiioa  and  eleetn»- 
motive  force  of  the  aro,  Edlimd  made  ezperimenta  which 
aeemed  to  allow  Qiat  a  oartaln  mhiimnto  eleetnmotiTC  lone 
in  ev«y  caae  waa  neoaamiy  for  the  maintenaaca  ai  a  eoDf' 
tinuona  ar^  yet  the  are  doea  not  ffpear  tooooalBt  of  ft  acciaft 
of  diamirtive  diaehaiffn^  for  ita  inage  io  ft  cotfttiag  minor 
ia  ft  vBinmn  band.  It  would  aaam,  tharafora^  as  if  pdaz^ 
itatioD  in  aome  form  or  other  were  praaanfc  Edhmd,  in 
fact,  found  that  when  a  galvaaMttatar  waa  anbatitated  for 
the  battery  which  the  ftre  waa  formed  a  eoaaidetaUe 
currant  waa  obtained,  whioh  mif^  have  an  origin  aimilar 
to  that  of  electrolytic  pcdariiatimi,  or  be  a  thannoelectrio 
effect'  For  further  details  <m  these  and  other  mattera  con- 
nected with  the  electric  light,  we  refer  the  reader  to  tin 
admirable  account  of  Wiademanui  GtUvaiuimuM,  Bd.  L 
1 701  «22-)>         which  moat  (rf  the  above  ia  taken. 

Ditmptwe  Diteharge,  LigAt  BfftdU^  die. 

A  definite  meaning  haa  already  been  attadiad  to  the 
term  diampttve  diaohuga;  the  object  of  the  {meant  section 
ia  to  eonaidar  thia  pheromenoa  a  UtUa  more  doaely  in 
aeveral  partienlar  caiea.  Hie  dLsmptiva  discharge  pn^r 
is  in  general  aooompaniad  aound,  heat,  lUht,  and  me- 
chanical effecta,  veiy  often  all  four.  The  attendant 
Inminona  i^enomena  have  abaoibed  by  far  tha  greateat 
share  of  the  attention  of  experimenters,  partly,  no  donbt, 
on  acoount  of  their  great  variety  and  wonderful  beanty. 
It  would  be  a  hopeleea  taA  to  endeavour,  within  the  limita 
set  us  here^  to  give  even  a  meagre  sammaiy,  not  to  speak 
of  a  critical  account,  of  all  the  experimenta  and  obeervatimu 
that  have  been  made  oa  thia  aubjeet  The  Ecientific  inves- 
tigator will  find  anfficient  guide  for  his  reading  in  the 
three  ataodard  treatiaea  of  Rises,  Wiedemann,  and  Haacart 
Bieaa  ia  particularly  intereating  in  hia  aooonnt  of  the  oldo 


1  Baa  JTatmn,  Bept  1877. 
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npariraents ;  Wiedemann,  on  the  other  hand,  giree  eU- 
bont«  acconnU  of  the  more  modem  resulte  of  Ds  la 
RiTe,  FlOeker.  Eittorf,  and  otharB. 

When  induction  is  exerted  across  &  dielectric,  we  may 
consider  tlw  action  at  any  point  of  it  in  one  or  other  of 
two  We  majr  x^urd  the  resultant  electromottve 

force  aruiiig  from  thie  action  at  a  distance  of  all  the  free 
eleotrioi^  in  Hu  field  aa  tending  to  separate  Uie  two  elec- 
trioitieB  ut  the  bblecolei  of  the  dielectric  In  tiiis  view, 
wa  mi^t  meaanre  the  dideetrio  atrength  of  the  medium 
h^the  Taltte  of  the  electromotiTo  force,  when  Uie  electricity 
Sa  on  ths  point  of  paseing  from  one  molecule  to  the  next 
We  migh^  on  tha  other  hand,  eonsidari  with  Faraday  and 
l&xirwl,  diat  the  dielectric  is  tha  seat  of  a  peculiar  kind 
of  atreaa,  consisting  of  a  tension  p  along  the  unes  of  force, 
and  an  equal  pressure  perpendicular  to  them,  p  being 

equal  to  ^R*(HaxTeI].  Toll  S 104).  We  shall  adopt  the 

latter  altematiTe,  and  when  we  speak  of  tension  hencefor- 

ward  M  siaans  —  R*.   In  tjiis  view  the  dielectric  strength 

may  ba  defined  aa  that  tenahm  nnder  which  the  dieleetrie 
Jnat  hegiaa  to  give  way.  The  reader  who  prefers  the  other 
w^  of  looking  at  the  matter  will  find  no  diiEcnlty  in 
translating  any  atatament  from  the  one  language  into  the 
other. 

We  ham  atarted  \f  Mnudering  tnj  point  cf  the  di- 
electric, and  ft  IB  olmoua  that  ue  diefectrip  (auppoaed 
homogeneous)  will  first  giro  way  at  that-  point  which  first 
reaehsa  tiie  luuiting  teuion  w,  juat  aa  an  daatio  solid 
begins  to  gin  way  where  the  atreea  first  reaches  the 
breaking  limit  It  may  be  proved,  however,  that  R'  can- 
not have  a  maximum  Talue  at  any  point  where  there  is  no 
free  electricity,  which  shows  us  at  once  that,  the  point  at 
which  the  Umitiog  tension  is  first  reached  must  always  be 
on  Mm*  electrified  surface,  in  general  therefore  on  tha  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  condnctoro  of  the  system.^  DismptiTe 
diadiarge^  thus  begun  at  the  surface  of  a  conductor,  spreads 
out  into  iht  dideotru.  Its  farther  eonras  is  influenced  by 
a  Tariety  of  arennutuoea  rery  hard  to  define  in  the  great 
mi^rity  of  cases. 

An  attempt  will  be  msde  by-and-by  to  ^e  an  idea  of 
the  varieties  of  luminous  disclurge  tbat  arise  in  this  way; 
meantime  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  a  feature  conunon 
to  all  dismpUre  discharges,  viz.,  ths  definite  lintUiBg  tension 
at  which  under  given  circumstances  they  begin. 

J)i«Uetne  Strmfftk  of  Gate*. — The  earlier  measurements 
bearing  on  this  subject  were  conducted  under  circumstances 
which  render  a  comparison  of  the  resolts  with  the  theory, 
■8  at  present  developed,  very  difficult  Hsrria  found  that 
the  striking  distance  between  two  balls  connected  with  the 
armatures  of  a  condenser  was  directly  proportional  to  the 
charge  of  the  condenser  as  measured  by  a  Lane's  jar. 
Bieaa  used  a  Leyden  battery,  and  varied  the  number  of 
jars  and  the  charge  of  the  battery.  The  balls  of  his  spark 
micrometer  were  (k  diameters  6*7  and  4*4  lines  reepectively, 
wbDe  the  distance  between  them  varied  from  O'S  to  2'0 
lines.  Under  these  circnmstantes,  he  found  the  striking 
distance  to  be  proportional  to  the  charge  of  the  battery 
directly,  and  to  the  number  of  jars  iDVersely,  The  results 
of  Harris  ^d  Rtess  might  be  summed  up  in  the  statement 
that  the  striking  distance  between  two  balls  connected 
with  the  armatnrea  of  a  condenser  varies  as  the  electro- 
motive forde  or  difference  of  potential  between  the  arma- 
tures. This  result  is  purely  empirical,  and  must  not  be 
extended  beyond  tha  experinwntel  Umlta  within  which  it 

*  Tbt  dislMtrio  ii  nippoMd  to  b*  houognieoua.  Prof.  Mazirell  hai 
pdntad  oat  thkt  •xotpttouM  might  otmi  In  tha  eaaa  a  weak  dialeotrie 
teterpoaed  betwaan  two  atnnif  o&aa,  t.p.,  a  cwnnt  of  hot  air  paaaing 
IbrMgh  c(d^ 


was  found.  Even  Riees's  experiments  themselvea  show 
that  the  striking  distance  increases  more  rapidly  than  the 
difference  of  the  potentials. 

The  ezperimenta  of  Snoohanhuier'  led  to  •  aimilar  nsnlt 
Oaagain*  made  exparinants  at  the  sttna  Und  ibsmiA  s  wider 
nun  of  atriking  diatancea,  and  foond,  in  conf^lhity  wiu  the  rasolt 
of  Riesa,  that,  with  balli  of  10  or  16  mm.  diameter,  the  atriking 
distance  ia  proportional  to  the  potential  difference  between  the  balls, 
when  the  dutaaee  between  them  Ilea  between  S  and  6  millimetres. 
BejMid  these  limits  tiw  ratio  of  potential  difEwence  to  atriking  die' 
tanee  falls  off:  whneas,  for  smaller ^diat)|Ilce8,  it  increaaea  raiy 
rapidly.  Ha  also  foond  that  tha  deviation  from  tha  law  of  Hams 
end  Bieaa  ia  more  marlied  whan  unequal  roherea  (S  mm.  and  10 
mm.l  are  ued,  and  atill  more  whan  a  ball  (S  mm.  diam.  naad  as 
+eleetrode)  and  a  diac  (S5  mm.  diam.)  were  ued  as  electrodes. 
Experiments  leading  to  aimilar  eoncluioiia  are  cited  by  Sfaaeart,* 
who  finda  that,  for  apherea  of  diameter  S  to  6  oentimetrea,  the 
atriking  diatanea  for  giren  potential  difference  ia  aenaiblj  the  aama; 
whareaa  for  platea,  both  the  atriking  diatance  and  the  law  of  the 
whole  pbeaomenon  is  different  The  aamo  experimenter  ezatniaed 
the  atruing  distsnoes  between  two  equal  baOsfS  cm,  diam.)  from  1 
mm.  np  to  150  mm.  Taking  tha  potential  dtfferenee  for  one 
tDillimetre  ae  nnity,  ha  fonna  for  10,  20,  40,  80,  150  mm.  tha 
potential  differencea  fS,  11*8,  1S*9,  20*S,  23-3.  The  deviatiob 
horn  proportionalitj  ia  obriooa;  the  potential  differences  in  fact 
tend  to  beoome  eonvtut  Wiedemann  and  BUhlmann,  In  their 
experiment*  on  the  paaaa^  of  electricity  through  gaaes  (see  below, 
p.  61),  made  soma  enenmenta  on  the  inflaenoe  of  tha  form  and 
diatanea  of  tha  electrodea.  They  osed  two  braaa  balls  of  18'8  and 
2-85  mm.  diameter  rospectirely.  and  sent  between  them  the  dis- 
charges of  a  Holti  machine.  The  diitanoe  (8)  between  tha  neareat 
pointa  varied  from  8  to  33 '8  mm.  Thrf  found  that  the  qnantitT 
of  electricity  (y)  required  to  prodnce  diichai^,  could  be  reprcseataa 

I7  the  fonnnla      A- ^  and  y=C  +  D8*,  sccwdiBg  as  the  larger 

rare  formed  tha  posittTe  or  n^tivs  eleetroda   Vbt  eaoataats 
B,  C,  D  depend  on  the  preaanre,  which  varied  In  lluae  ezperi- 
mento  between  36  and  60  mm.  of  mereniy. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  that  have  just  been  de- 
scribed the  efi'ect  of  the  form  of  ^the  electrodes  and  the 
surrounding  conductors  could  not  be  estimated  theoreti- 
cally. Experiments  in  which  the  theoretical  condtticma 
are  simple  have  been  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson.'  The 
spark  was  taken  between  two  paraUel  plates  of  consider^ 
able  area;  one  of  these  was  plane,  and  the  other  very 
slightly  curved,  to  cause  the  spark  to  pass  always  at  a 
d^uite  place.  The  electrical  diatribution  on  the  opposing 
surfaces  can  be  found  (see  above,  MatL  Theory  of  Elec- 
trical Equilibrium),  as  if  the  plates  were  plane  and  of  in- 
finite'extent  This  distance  between  the  plates  was  measured 
by  a  micrometer,  the  contact  reading  b«ing  determiDod  by 
observing  when  the  electricity  ceased  to  pass  between  the 
plates  in  th^^  form  of  a  spark.  The  potentials  were 
measured  in  abaolnte  electrostatic  (C.O.S.)  units,  by  means 
of  Thomson's  absolute  electrometer  (see  art.  Elxctbohbtu). 
The  limiting  tension  or  dielectric  strength  is  given  in  each 
case  in  grammes  per  centimetre,  the  formula  for  calculating 
it  bnng 

•'"sTxaai-iiP' 
in  which  7  represents  the  potential  diAerence  or  electro- 
motive force  between  the  plates,  and  d  the  distance  in 
centimetres.  If  we  take  the  older  view  of  Foisson's  time 
that  the  action  of  the  electricity  on  the  surface  of  a  con- 
ductor is  aimply  a  Quid  pressure,  then  p  represents  that 
pressure. 

If  we  could  consider  the  air  between  Uie  plates  as  a 
homogeneous  dielectric,  then,  for  air  at  a  given  pressnrs 
(and  temperaturel)  and  given  state  of  drynees,.-^,  which 
measures  its  dielectric  strength,  would  have  a  constant 
veins  independent  of  the-  dutance  between  the  platea, 
and  7  would  be  proportional  to  d.  A  glance  at  Sir  Wm. 
Thomson's'  tables  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.    For  a 

*  Slaaeart,  L  L  |  MS,  or  fegg.  Aim..  IriU.       ■  Uuctrt  tLe.). 
■  JMO,  pp.  U%  S88.  -icf*""^  *" 
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diltMMof -00254  cm.,;-ll'390,  wberMs  for  «  disUnce 
•\iii,p^mS.  It  iq>pean,  therefore,  that  the  dialectrio 
ftraogu  of  a  titin  itrattim  trf  air  ia  tnoch  gr«ater  Uum  that 
ef  1  tiiick  GDC.  It  k  rery  difficolt  to  ondentaod  whj  this 
ikoold  be  ■&  "  Ii  it  poauble  that  the  air  rtrj  near  to 
tb*  rat&oa  ol  denae  bodiM  ia  ooodeiiMd,  so  ae  to  baoome  a 
better  iaralatcff;  or  doee  the  potential  of  an  electrified 
co&diKtor  differ  from  that  of  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  by 
ft  qiuntity  haTiog  a  maTininm  ralue  jost  before  discharge, 
u  that  the  obaerred  differeaeo  of  potential  of  the  ooadno- 
ton  is  ia  «T«ry  cm*  greater  than  the  difference  of  potentials 
OS  tfte  two  sides  of  tlie  stntom  (tf  eirl^  a  ooDsbant  quan- 
tity eqnmlent  to  tiie  addition  of  about  O06  c<  an  inch 
to  the  thkteaH  vt  tiie  stntomr^  It  u  remarkable 
Uttt  the  limiting  tension  should  be  so  small,  somewhere 
■boot  half  »  gramme  per  eq.  em.,  as  oompared  with 
lbs  sbnoipherie  preeaure,  whin  is  abont  108S  gm.  per 
q.  cm. 

A  aeriee  of  nbedi^  meeenrements  of  the  potential  r»- 
qpind  to  prodnoe  a  ipailt  between  eqnal  spheres  tt  diflerent 
diitanese  has  been  ma^_  by  Uaaout   The  method  em*  I 
pfejedme  very  ingenioos^' 

Sfiet  ^  Frmnrty  As^parafwi^  on  (ib  IHdtdrk 
ShmffiA  €f  ^osM,— Hie  dieleetrie  strength  of  a  girea  gaa 
depe^  on  its  pneeore^  or  at  aQ  erents  on  ite  densi^.* 
Haixi^  iriM  eatpscimented  on  fiib  nl^jeet,  indoeed  tiro 
bsQi  in  t  moeiTW  whidi  ooold  be  eihMWted  to  aij  required 
degne,  and  conneoted  thm  with  the  armatone  of  a  battery 
efjan  Be  foond  that  the  diatge  iriiidi  lud  to  be  given 
to  the  betteiy  in  order  to  ^odnoe  a  nariE  between  the  beUs 
m  ivopoitionel  to  the  density  {tf  die  air  in  the  requver, 
idula it  seemed  to  be  independeot  of  its  temperature.*  This 
uMuits  to  aaserting  that  tin  diffsience  of  potentiels  ze- 
qoind  to  produce  a  spark  between  the  belli  ii  popoitional 
to  dw  density  of  the  gas  and  independent  of  its  tempera- 
toe.  Since  we  keep  the  distance  between  the  bells  the 
Mme  throu^out,  this  statement  is  eqidTileDt  to  saying 
tfaat  the  dielectric  strength  of  a  gu  varias  directly  as  its 
denoty,  and  does  not  de^nd  on  w  temperature.  Uaastm, 
niing  the  method  whidt  Faraday  had  employed  in  eom- 
pariog  the  dielectric  strength  of  gaaes  iyid$  infrck)  arrived 
It  the  aeme  eondnncm  es  Banis.  KnoehenhaTler,  however, 
expnimentingwith  pressnres  tanging  from  S  to  27*4  inches 
of  mereniy,  found  ^at  for  a  giren  interral  the  difference 
itf  poteatiale  required  to  prodnoe  disruptin  diadiaige  was 
pn^iortiaaal  to  the  pressure  increased  1^  %  email  emstaat 
•^tity. 

Fttaday,  in  the  12th  and  13th  series  of 
Btmtrehe;  famines  this  subject ;  and  the  reader  who  de- 
niM  to  hare  a  dear  idea  ci  trhaX  tiie  iasnes  inrolTed  really 
ire  win  do  null  to  Iiegin  by  caiefnllj  studying*  Faraday's 
mnlt^  and  atiU  mom  hie  viewi  <hi  tUs  matter.  Faraday 
tirectB  his  attention  to  the  specific  beharioar  of  different 
gawe. 

Tlu  gaa  to  be  examined  was  introduced  Into  a  receirer  in  which 
«n  anrnnged  two  belli  i  and  t,  of  dlanwtan  ODS  In.  and  S'OS  in. 
nqwrtirelT,  at  a  oonrtaot  diatanee  0  -63  in.  ^art  Two  Ula,  8 
w  U  of  diamstn*  0-M  in.  and  1  US  In.,  were  placed  on  soitabla 
»^ti3g  nipporta  ootaiJa  th«  recairer.  S  and  «  ware  e<mnected 
fith  u  electric  machine,  and  I  and  L  to  earth.  The  diatanee  a 
vtwasi  8  and  L  could  be  Taried  at  wai ;  if  It  waa  greater  than  a 
:.rtun  tkIqc  S,  the  iparka  alwajt  paaaed  between  a  and  t  in  the 
^m;  if  it  waa  laai  than  a  cartan  Yalna  a,  they  alwajra  paaaed 
»tweeii  S  and  L  in  tha  oater  air.  It  might  hare  been  expected 
u^a  and  »  would  be  aqoal,  or  at  laaat  rety  nearly  lo,  that 
no*  WDold  be  -ne  definite  nloe  of  «,  for  wiuch  the  apark  woold 
HatatB  between  the  sltematiTa  interrala  Thia  ia  not  so,  howsrar. 

igiln  ia  ths  Talne  of  «  the  aeme  when  x  nad  I  are  nagatiTe  aa 
'bn  they  an  poeitlTe.  The  following  table  wiU  lUnstmU  these 
tma,  aa  wdl  aa  the  relatiuaa  of  the  diffarent  gaaaa  :— 


*  nazwell,  KUOHeUtt  amd  Jftgnefitm,  *oL  L  I  &7. 


■  and  1  powtlre. 

s  Bni 

llMgatiTa. 

am. 

■ 

» 

Heaa. 

m 

fi 

Mean. 

Air  

0-eo 

079 

O-0» 

0-59 

0-08 

0*68 

Oxygon  

0-41 

0-M 

0-SO 

0-60 

0-6S 

0-61 

O-H 

o-es 

0-61 

0-69 

070 

0-64 

Carbonio  seid.  

0-M 

ou 

0-67 

0*36 

0-SO 

0-66 

0-7« 

0-6< 

0-68 

0-60 

on 

0-04 

0-86 

0-7B 

0-09 

0-77 

fl-7» 

Coal  gaa  

•0-87 

001 

0-4S 

0-47 

0*68 

0-62 

Hydroohlotio  aokL 

0'6» 

1-sa 

MO 

0-07 

076 

0-7S 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  different  gases  present  consider- 
able wiety,  and  cannot  be  classified  in  any  way  so  as  to 
connect  the  dieleetrie  strength  with  any  other  physical  pro- 
petty.  The  numbeta  given  caimot  be  regarded  as  aMOfuriiip 
the  didectrio  strength,  owing  to  the  disturbing  influences 
which  cause  the  ineqoality  (tf  a  aud  fi.  TioM  inequality 
is  not  by  any  means  smau;  for  ur  the  unoertain^ 
unonnts  to  about -32  per  oenL  Iheee  eipetimenta  show 
veiy  clearly  tliat  the  eign  of  dectrifioation  of  tfie  surfaoe 
at  wliidi  iba  disdiaige  begins  has  a  gnat  efbet  on  the 
limiting  tension.  ■  The  disd^arge  passes  mudi  mon  leadilj 
f  nnn  a  small  ball  to  a  one  when  the  fmner  is  negi^ 
tive  then  wlm  it  is  positiTe^  Fandi^  made  a  Tarie^  of 
experiments  to  duddate  thia  poin%  ud  he  was  driven  to 
the  conduaion  "that,  when  two  eqod  ■naD'condncting 
Burfaoee  equalfy  placed  in  air  are  electrified,  the  one  poii- 
tivdy  tlie  other  negativdj,  that  wIdA  is  negative  can 
Recharge  to  the  air  at  a  tendon  n  littis  hnm  then  that 
required  for  the  podtive  mrfao^  and  that,  when  diecham 
dcMB  take  plaook  much  more  peases  at  each  time  from  the 
positive  than  fiom  the  negative  auiface.'* 

The  inequality  of  «  and  fi  may  be  due  to  various  censes, 
among  wliieh  m$.f  be  mentioned  the  charging  of  the  gbun 
of  the  recdver,  dust,  &c,  in  the  air,  heating  of  the  air, 
and  the  piesenee  of  findy  divided  metal  dtspeised  by  pr^ 
ceding  spark&  The  last  of  these  canasa  would  account  to 
a  oonsidwaUe  extent  for  the  fact  that  the  sparks  show  a 
tendency  to  persist  in  a  path  onoe  opened,  and  that  the 
intnrd  j8  -  a  is  leas  for  the  negative  spark,  which  atarls 
at  a  smaller  limiting  tendon,  and  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  produce  less  mechanical  effect 

Wiedemann  and  ROhlmann  have  recently  taken  vp  this 
snl^eet  in  a  research  which  has  already  been  alluded  ta* 

liie  gas  and  the  apark  teminals  were  ineloaed  In  a  cyUadrloal 
metal  receiver  with  roviided  enda.  A  amall  winlow  allowed  the 
li^t  fnna  the  apark  lo  fall  on  a  rotating  mirror  fixed  cn  the  axis  of 
ancdta  maahine,  which  fomiahed  the  aMctri<iity.  The  Imagea  of  the 
sacceerive  aparks  were  obaemd  by  meaoa  irfa  Ml'imetar.  One-half 
<rf  the  dlrided  obiect-glaaawaa  mortd  until  one  of  the  Imagea  ot.fme 
diachaige  coindded  with  one  of  the  imagea  of  the  next ;  ttien  a 
aimilar  ooincideaoe  waa  Utnght  abont  by  diaplaeing  the  half-lens 
in  the  oppoaita  direction.  Tht  difference  (y)  of  the  two  readinn 
on  the  mtcrometer  of  the  heliometer  meaaorea  the  rotation  of  the 
diao  of  the  H(^tx  mactiiDa  between  the  two  aparka.  PnliaUnary 
cxporimenta  ihowed  that  the  amoont  of  electricity  fiimiahed  hy  the 
machine  while  the  diac  aovaa  through  a  giren  angle  ia  Independent 
of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  diao.  It  varica  from  day  to  dav, 
however,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moiatore  in  the  air  and  toe 
airangement  of  the  machine  ;  bat,  on  the  principle  joat  laid  down, 
owtection  can  eaaily  be  made  by  taldng  the  reulns  each  day  of  • 
salTanometer  tbrongh  which  the  corrent  rS  the  marine  ia  aent  It 
followa,  therefore,  uat  y  ia  TOoportional  to  the  qoantity  of  elec* 
tiictty  which  paisea  at  each  diacharga  throng  the  gaa^  and  by 
meana  of  a  ^Tanometer  obeerrationa  on  diflennt  daya  can  be 
oompared. 

It  was  found  that  at  the  loweet  preesores  worked  with 
(-5  to  ^6  mm.  of  mercury)  the  discharge  of  the  Hdta 
machine  waa  still  discontinuous ;  and  that  in  all  the  ex- 
periments the  tendon  at  the  dectrodee  waa  such  that  the 
discharge  vras  icdependeat  af  the  nature  of  the  metal, — ^in 
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other  wordi,  that  the  dinntegmtioa  4^  the  elaetnde  pUjed 
no  eaaentiel  put  in  the  dieehu^ 

The  qiunti^  of  electricity  reqaired  to  effect  a  diecharge, 
other  tfaingi  b^ng  equal,  increase*  vith  increasing  prewure. 
ITiis  iDcreaM  ii  at  flnt  rapid,  then  elover,  and  at  high 
pieaaorea  it  is  nearly  propwtitmal  to  the  increase  of  pressure. 
It  vas  f  onnd  that  could  be  ezjffeised  vith  mffident  acea- 
raey  in  terms  of  the  preasore  p  by  the  emraiieal  formnU, 
y  -  A  +  ^  -  Ch>*,  in  whkh  the  oonatanta  A,  ^  O  depend  on 
the  aise  and  ianihtion  d  the  electrodea,  thdr  distance 
apart,  and  so  on.  * 

They  arrange  thegasee  inUiefoIlovtiigotdMrof  dielectric 
itrmigth :— hjdn^en,  <»yson,  carbonio  acid,  air,  nitrogen. 
It  is  iwt  a  UtUe  mnttfcable  that  fliia  is  tike  order  given  by 
Fuaday  in  the  ueond  Hdnmn  (the  hart)  of  the  resnlta  we 
quoted  abova 

They  find,  in  agreement  with  Farad^,  that  a  greater 
qnantity  of  deefcrtaty  is  nqnired  to  bring  two  nneqo^ 
■pherei  to  tiie  diacharyng  point  when  the  small  one  is 
poHtiTe  than  when  it  is  ne^tiveu  "When  two  equal  spherea 
■re  naed,  the  raka  of  y  ta  leaat  when  both  are  insnlatedt 
greater  when  the  podtire  sphere  is  wrinaolated,  and  rery 
much  greater  when  the  negatiTe  one  is  nmnanla^d. 

All  tills  is  la  tceordanea  vfth  th«ory,  (ffoTided  w*  uninu  fntk 
Tanday  tiitt  tha  limiting  tenaion  ia  gnartar  at  poatttn  tliaii  at  ncga- 
tlre  aarfacaa.    For  example,  mpposa  the  iqibM  daaaitiaa  correapon- 
diag  to  thia  HwviHng  poKtira  abd  ncgatira  taiujona  to  ba  P  and  N 
aiid.ocnddwtlwoaaeortwi>aqiialaphaiaBo(radiaa«,stso 

gn»t  a  diataaca  «  apart  that  marlMna|^aittad.tlLenbytaUng 

thiaa  oonaactttire  imagei  tho  mder  vill  MaQj  find  that  tha  ehargea 
which  mast  ba  rires  to  dUur  ball  i»  tha  oaaa  wlwra  both  sphAns 
an  innlated  and  oquUy  chargod,  and  to  tha  negatiTa  ball  in  the 
eaaa  whara  tha  poaitiTe  ball  is  MiiDsnlatad,  and  to  the  podtiT*  ball 

iriunAs  MgstlTtlMn  is  wdaaalatsd,iMBtbe^l-S^^WS, 

4Mmi,  iwa't,  respactire^,  is  order  to  prodoee  ditehatge.  He 
dfMhsrga  befflna  at  the  n^fatire  ball  in  the  Ant  two  easii,  and  at 
the  pontiTe  ball  in  the  thud,  and  tha  quantitiee  are  obnoosly  in 
asoanding  nder  of  magnitada  when  F  ia  >N.- 

The  dielectric  strength  goes  on  increasing  when  the 
pressure  ia  raised  above  the  atmospheric  pressure.  GaiUetet^ 
found  that  a  poTwfnl  induction  coil  worked  by  dgfat  large 
Bansen  cells  waapowerleas  to  effect  dischargee  aOoss' 1  mm. 
of  dry  gas  at-a  pressure  of  40     50  atmospheres. 

On  the  othw  band,  howerer,  the  dielectric  strength  does 
not  diminish  iadefinitely  as  the  pressure  decreases,  but 
reaches  a  minimnm. 

Horren  and  De  la  RiTa'  hare  loaght  to  defcmniae  this  miBfamm 
dleleetrio  strength  by  maaanilag  means  of  a  galTanoflutar  flis 
mean  fntenaity  of  tha  earrent  aant  ttmmgb  the  gas  bj  an  indtic- 
torinm  BO  ainuwed  that  only  the  direct  indnotion  cmrent  passes ; 
they  thus  obtain  what  thej  call  a  rttittaTui.  Horren 

giTea  the  presanrea  oonmoikding  to  this  for  Tarions  gases; 

thsy  lie  between  0*1  and  S*0  mm.  It  van  ba  qnestioiwd.  wSsttier 
any  tot  definite  meaning  eaa  be  attached  to  renlts  of  tills  Und; 
tot  the  discharge  is  disoontinnoti%  and  risMuuf  in  the  proper  eense 
of  the  term  cannot  be  ipoken  oL 

It  is  dear,,  however,  that  a  minimnm  didectric  strength 
must  exist ;  for,  if  we  go  on  improving  our  vscuom,  we 
find  that  our  ordinary  machinery  fails  to  send  electridty 
through  any  cousiderable  length  of  the  eihansted  space. 

Uoigan*  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  to  diaoorer  that  the  eleotrlo 
spsrk  would  not  psaa  in  a  vaonam.  Having  cmf dl;  boiled  tha 
mereitry  in  a  bannneter  tabs,  so  as  to  remove  the  last  traces  of 
noistore,  he  found  that  the  indnctiTe  discharge  eaosed  by  elactri-. 
fying  a  piece  of  tlnfoU  on  the  oatslde  of  the  tube  woold  no  bmter 
paas  to  the  mercarj,  and  canss  the  Inminons  phenomena  nsnuly 
seen  nnder  *noh  drcamttanoea.  Kasaon  repeated  thia  experiment 
la  a  mon  aatiafactoiy  form.  Oaasiotl  greatlV  improved  tha  azluui*- 
tton  of  VBonsm  tnbea  by  fining  them  with  C0|,  pumping  ont  aa 
nswJ,  and  then  absorbing  the  reridnal  gas  by  flising  a  pleoe  of 
EHO  pravionaly  inserted  into  tha  tnba.    He  oonstnieted  tnbee  in 
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this  way  which  had  sufldent  dlsleotrio  sltau^  to  insolats  the  pde 

of  his  great  battery  of  mors  than  3600  Zn.  £1.  Co.  ealla.  Hittoif 
uid  Qeiasler'  have  eonstmcted  vacnnm  tubes  (bj  pnm|nng  with  n 
Geiaalei^B  pnmp,  and  heating  the  whole  to  400*  to  500*  C.)  in  which 
the  opposition  to  the  diselisrga  of  an  intarvsi  of  ^  mm.  between 
two  plathnim  ebeiradas  was  giMtsr  than  that  ofeed  by  Ifi  oc  SO 
eentimstiaa  of  ordinary  air. 

D^trtia  Formt  c/tJu  Diidkarge  m  0a«ea— We  have  aaid 
that  tha  anbsequent  progress  «  the  dismptive  disohatgc 
when  fnee  begun  is  iufinenoed  bj  a  great  vari^  of  drenmr 
atanosft  The  bqpnning  of  the  discharge  evolTea  heat, 
which  rarefiea  the  ndghbooriug  air,  and  therefore  weakens 
ita  dideotrie  strength.  Owing  to  this  cause  the  discharge 
once  started  tends  to  go  on.  Again,  if  any  connderable 
quantity  of  electridty  escapee  into  the  ruptured  dielectric 
at  the  first  burst,  this  relieves  the  tension  at  the  surface  of 
the  conductor.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  part  of 
the  dcctricity  towards  the  opposing  oonduotor  raises  tha 
tendon  at  the  surface  of  the  latter,  so  that  disruptive  dia- 
charge  is  provoked  or  hdped  thera  If  the  initid  tensioa 
is  considerable,  or  the  quantity  of  electridty  whidi  passes 
to  begin  with  very  pea^  glowing  metal  partides  are  ahot 
forth  into  the  dielecttie,  causing  a  redaction  of  its  strength, 
which  will  be  very  different  in  dUrereot  directicaia.  Modems 
of  the  dr  play  a  great  if  not  a  preponderating  part  in  man/ 
forms  of  the  discharge.  The  dectrification,  Ac.,  of  tho 
wdla  of  the  tube^  and  the  f  urm  of  the  dectrodea  and  of  the 
tube,  \ioth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes  and  at  a 
distance  from  them,  are  as  important  id  their  influenae  on 
tha  continuance  of  the  discharge  as  th^  are  on  its  atari. 
And,  last  bat  not  leas^  much  depends  on  the  way  the 
deetrid^  which  produces  the  discha^  is  furnished, — on 
the  nature  of  the  electromotor,  in  abort.  .  Although  we  liave 
not  yet  exhausted  the  infloendng  eonditiaiia,  we  have  pro* 
baUy  add  enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  little  aid  im 
to  be  hoped  for  in  this  matter  .from  oondderatioDS  ajTtoril 
There  is  a  great  defidency  even  in  proximate  prindplea  to 
gnide  us  in  the  mace  of  experimentd  detail;  and  dthoogh 
most  of  die  experiments  are  beautiful  beyond  all  omeepUon, 
yet  .the  mere  narration  would  scatcdy  intMSst  the  reader. 
Our  deecription  of  the  department  will,  thanfocat  oonsirt 
dmply  in.  going  round,  the  boundary. 

The  Initi&nons  appearanoea  may  be  roughly  classed  under 
the  forms  uf  sparl^  brush,  g^ow  and  oonvective  discharge, 
and  dark  dischatge^ 

At  the  ordinary  atmoepheric  pressure  the  disruptive  dis- 
charge between  two  condncton  at  a  moderate  distance  apart 
takes  place  in  ihfi  form  of  a  brilliant  shaiply-bounded  streak 
of  light,  whose  appavent  breadth  is  in  generd  small.  For 
«j;aaU  dintftnw>s  the  spark  is  strdght,  and  hae  the  appearance 
of  being  thidcer,  or  at  least  more  brilliant,  at  the  ends  than 
in  the  middle.  When  the  distance  is  comiderably  increased 
the'  spark  assumes  the'  ebaracteristio  sig-sag  form  aeen  in 
forked  lightning.  It  seems  occadonally  to  be  absolntdy 
broken  by  perfectly  dark  spaces.  The  duration  of  the  dia- 
charge  in  this  form,  more  eepedaUy  when  the  redstance  of 
the  discharging  drenit  is  very  small,  as  teeted  by  a  totst- 
ing  mirrOT,  appeaia  to  be  exceedingly  short 

Ws  have  UJun  ^otograpbs  of  the  sparici  of  a  Helta's  machine  by 
rimply  moving  tiis  eamsra  oontaioing  the  aensitised  plate  vertically 
npirarda  past  the  electrodes  of  the  machine.  The  result  u  a  oolamu 
of  perfect  photographs,  qoits  nnblorred  by  tiie  Jarring,  to.,  of  tbe 
camera  stand.  A^in,  u  a  disc  painted  with  white  ana  Dlack 
sectors  ba  caased  to  rotate  ve^y  rapiahr)  it  sppean  in  ordinary  l^t 
to  have  a  uniform  grey  eolonr;  but  when  ft  Is  viewed  by  the  light 
of  an  electric  spark  the  sectors  sn  seen  axsotly  ss  if  ths  disc  were 
at  rest,  which  proves  that  the  illnmination  lasts  for  a  very  short 
time.  Uasaon  founded  on  tiiis  anetimsst  a  bsaatiAi]  method 
for  measuring  the  intansi^  of  tiie  UgU  gfvsn  out  by  the  spariL  A 
deeoriptian  of  his  apparataa,  with  an  aooonut  «f  Us  rsaalta,  wUl  be 
fou^  in  Haeosrt. 

Tha  colour  of  the  spark  in  air  is  bluish,'  but  at  the  same 
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tiaw  its  past  briDiu^  fpvm  aa  impntMoo  of  whitoMH, 
Ib  BttiogaD  the  i|>peannee  ii  much  aa  in  air,  odIj  the 
eoloor  temda  man  to  bluish  purple,  and  the  ^ark  ia  nuve 
naonmai  In  oxygen  the  ipork  ii  whiter  and  leai  briUiant 
tlna  In  air;  in  hydrogen  erimion-coloiired ;  in  carbonic 
•ciiJ  grettuah ;  in  hydrochloric  add  white,  and  ueTer  broken 
by  daifc  parte ;  in  eoal  gas  green  or  nd,  with  oocaiioaal 
dsik  parts.  If  the  spark  be  carefully  examined,  eapecialfy 
when  the  pressure  ia  greater  than  an  atmosphere,  it  wiD  be 
Men  that  the  central  bright  streak  is  snrronuded  by  an 
eaTelope,  of  somewhat  nebolons  form,  and  of  a  leTendw- 
blne  colour.  This  envelope  tends  to  ajmad  orer  the  n^- 
tiTfl  dectrode,  where  it  ia  mote  conspicuous  as  compared 
with  the  central  streak  than  elsewhere.  This  CQTelope  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  glowing  metal  particles  torn  from 
the  electrode*.  It  has,  unlike  the  centnl  streak,  a  sensible 
daratifm,  cm  aeooont  of  which  it  happens  in  many  cases 
that  a  mach  greater  quantity  of  electricity  passee  through 
it  than  thnngh  the  infinitely  more  brilliant  but  less  endui^ 
iog  part  of  the  dlaehaige.  The  envelope  can  be  actuaOy 
uparsted  from  the  strrak  by  a  current  of  air  properly 
directed,  or  hj  the  action  of  a  magnet  (ridt  in/ni,  pi 

^*>-        .  . 
When  the  diachaige  in  air  at  the  atmospheric  presaore 

takes  place  between  a  talietU  but  not  poirded  part  of  one 
ooodtMtor  and  anotiier  conductor  of  eonitderabU  trnfau 
[e.g.  between  one  sphere  3  cm.  diameter  and  another  IS 
an.  diameter),  the  Inminooi  appearance  very  often  takes  a 
cfaandBrisfcie  form,  whiek  has  been  called  the  brash  dis- 
darge.    The  name  ia  to  a  considerable  extent  descriptive 
of  the  phanonenon;  if  the  word  broom  had  been  applied  it 
would  hsvB  bem  eren  more  ai^nopriate^  and  a  tough  idea 
of  the  wie^  d  fmna  the  brush  may  assume  will  be 
obtained  I7  thinking  of  the  Tariona  forma  of  Che  domestie 
vtiele  in  qiuati(«L    At  the  anrface  of  tiie  amaner  conductor 
appeals  a  short,  straight,  luminoua  atem  differing  in  appear- 
ance TSty  little  esEoept  ia  bri^htneaa  from  a  ttam 
this  caduteaseriea  <tf  twig-bke  bmnehss  of  mneh  inferior' 
briUianctf,  hanag  a  pu^ish-violet  colour.  Tluae  anb- 
dividfl  in  many  caaaa-into  still  smaller  ramifications,  uid  are 
Bltimately  loet  ia  the  medium.   When  the  large  conductor 
is  csther  alb^ther  absent  or  very  distant,  the  general  teo* 
iau^ot  the  brandies  is  to  spread  outwards  more  and  man 
m  all  directions ;  bat  when  the  large  conductor  is  htonght 
nearer,  the  branches  have  a  tendency  to  bend  down  towards 
it,  so  that  the  whole  assumes  an  ovoid  shape.   The  bmsh  is 
genenlly  acccanpanied  by  a  crackling  or  hisnng  sound,  or 
eren  a  musical  note.    On  approadiing  the  hand  or  a  oon- 
doetor  of  extended  soifaoe,  the  pitch  of  this  sound  rises  eon- 
■idenbly.    This  at  once  suggests  that  the  brush  is  an  inter- 
mittent phenomenon.   That  this  really  is  so  was  clearly 
proved  Ij  ^fheatstone  in  one  of  the  earlier  applications  of 
ius  rotating  miiror.^   Wheatstone  saw  in  hia  mirror  not  oae 
image  of  the  bnuh,  but  several  arranged  in  succession  at 
i^nlar  intervals.    Each  of  these  images  corresponds  to  a 
ungle  discharge,  and  each  appears  leas  complicated  than  the 
bniah  as  viewed  by  the  unaided  eye,  which  is,  in  reality,  a 
nperposition  of  a  considerable  number  of  bruahes,  tiie 
Bumber  depending  on  the  time  taken  by  a  light  impiesnon 
hi  fade  00  the  retina.    At  the  same  time  each  individual 
Image  is  a  little  drawn  oat  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
BiiTor,  which  shows  that  the  brash  has  a  sensible  duration. 
Faraday  spocnlates  very  acutely  concerning  the  nature  of 
tlte  brush  discharge  (see  £xp.  Bet.,  1425  igq.).    He  finds 
tJiat,  althoagh  it  is  generally  accompanied     a  current  of 
■ir,  yet  it  is  not  always  or  necessarily  so.    He  also  care- 
^y  iUnstrates  the  Terence  between  the  positive  and 
native  brash.    If  we  have  a  email  ball  on  the  end  of  a 
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wire  projecting  fredy  into  tlie  ur,  the  podtive  brushes*  oU 
taioed  from  it  are  much  larger  and  finer  than  the  negative 
brushes  so  obteined.  Again,  if  we  ehaige  a  large  metal 
bell  pontively,  and  bring  an  miinenUted  metal  point  up  to 
it,  a  -star  appears  On  the  point,  which  gets  briefer  and 
bri^ter  as  the  pnnt  i^ifmaches  the  sjdierB^  but  like 
form  does  not  change  until  the  distance  ia  very  amaU. 
If  the  B^iere  be  charged  uc^tively,  the  star  appears  as 
before  when  the  distance  is  ccmsiderable,  but  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  (1  to  3  inches)  a  brush  fonna,  and  when  the 
distance  ia  still  farther  teduced  a  spark  passes.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  iha  negative  discharge  keeps  its  form  un> 
changed  under  considerable  variety  of  influencing  dream- 
stances,  whereas  the  form  of  the  positive  discharge  is  more 
readily  affected.  The  explanation  of  these  differences  he 
finds  in  the  fact,  which  he  established  1^  e^ieriments  already 
alluded  to,  that  the  limiting  tension  is  smaller  at  poeitire 
than  at  ncfiative  surfaces;  so  that,  cotfm'i  paribtu,  the 
negative  discharge  occurs  oftaner  than  the  positive  diachaige; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  latter  does  occur,  more 
electricity  pessec  This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  lower 
pitch  of  the  sound  of  the  negative  brash,  and  the  greater 
extent  and  brilliancy  of  the  positive  one.  Faraday  found 
great  differences  in  the  character  of  the  brush  in  different 
gases;  in  .none  apparency  does  it  reach  the  brilliancy 
attained  in  air  or  nitrogen.  He  also  observed  that  rarefao* 
tion  up  to  a  oartua  poat  favoured  the  prodaotiia  of 
brushea 

When  discharge  takea  place  from  the  rounded  end  of  a 
wire  projecting  freely  into  the  air,  the  brash  is  veiy  oflm 
replaced  by  a  qniek  phosphorescent  glow,  whidi  covers  a 
greater  or  leaa  eitMit  of  the  end  of  the  win.  The 
whidi  accompanieatiia  brash  ia  entirely  absent  ia  tUaform 
at  (he  discharge,  and  the  means  by  which  the  brash  can  be 
analysed  into  a  series  of  snceesdve  dischsiges  grre  no  eor- 
responding  raaolt  for  the  glow.  In  the  rotating  mimr  it 
simply  atntchea  out  into  a  wdfonn  band  of  light  Theglow 
ia  therrfoM  either  a  oontinnona  diseba^  at  an  intermittent 
dischaigs  ineomparaUy  shorter  period  than  the  hnsh. 
lUmiiushing  the  discharging  atuf  acea  bvmui  the  {xodno* 
tion  of  glow.'  Increase  of  pown  in  the  electric  raadune 
iriiich  ia  fonialuDg  the  electiiu^  has  a  similar  effect. 
Rarefaction  of  Uie  mt  has  also  a  great  effect  in  f anlitating 
the  {vodnetion  of  j^ow,  eepe(aally  in  the  case  U  nogstive 
glow,  which  is  extremely  hard  to  produce  in  air  at  common 
pressures.  In  Faraday's  opinion,  the  star  which  is  ob- 
twoed  with  a  positive  sharp  point  is  a  positive  glow ;  but 
he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  negative  star  is  not 
a  negative  glow,  but  a  small  negative  brush.  The  glow  ia 
invariably  associated  with  a  current  of  air  to  or  from 
(generally  both)  the  glowing  oondactor.  Everything  that 
favonn  this  air-cumnt  increases  the  glow ;  e.ff.f  a  brash 
may  sometimes  be  converted  into  a  glow  by  properly 
directing  an  air-current  near  it  Agiun,  everything  that 
prevents  or  retards  the  formation  of  an  aii^current  has  a 
similar  effect  on  the  glow :  a  glow  can  be  converted  into 
a  brush  in  this  way.  Lastiy,  e/^thing  wfaicU  tends  to 
prevent  abrupt  variation  of  the  tension  favours  the  glow, 
and  everything  having  an  opposite  tendency  is  destructive 
of  it  Faraday  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  glow  ia  due 
to  a  gradual  discharge  by  convection,  in  which  the  agents 
are  ^e  particles  of  the  gas.  The  order  of  the  appearance 
of  spark,  brush,  and  glow  at  positive  and  negative  surhces 
is,  in  general,  the  same;  but  the  gradation  is  different 
Positive  spark  does  not  pass  into  brush  so  soon  as  nej^ve 
spark  does ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  poaitivtf  brUsh  fennB 
to  glow  long  before  negative  brush. 
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Intimately  oooDeeted  with  the  ^ow  is  the  cooreotiTe 
diochftrge,  if  indeed  they  ere  not  degrees  of  the  eame 
phenomenon.  "The  electric  glow  is  produced  by  the 
coDstant  passage  of  electridty  through  a  small  porUon 
cf  air  in  which  the  tension  is  very  high,  so  as  to  charge 
the  snrroDading  particles  of  air  which  are  oontinnally 
swept  off  by  the  electric  wind,  which  is  an  esMBtial  part 
of  the  phenomenon.  Now  there  seems  Uttie  nason  to 
doubt  uat  at  lower  tensions*  disehaige  of  this  kind  may 
oeenr  without  the  Inminoni  phenomenon  at  the  mrfaes  of 
the  conductor.  If  this  be  Uien  the  onTectiTe  dis- 
charge is  only  a  different  degree  of  the  glow  diaoharge. 

Diaclurga  hf  oonTsction  pim  &  reiy  importaat  part  in  all  «leo- 
tmUticftl  exMiimentiDg.  The  tir  in  ths  neighbonrhood  of  ui 
•leotiififld«oaanct4n-geU  charged,  forming  ui  alsctricfti  atmoapfaere, 
which  rarroonds  ths  eondnotor,  bsing  more  •ztennn  in  ths 
B«ighb<nuhood  of  Mliaat  aaglN  th&n  usawhera.  Soch  sleotricsl 
atmoapharee  ue  oftaa  a  SBiim  <tf  ftast  iBoraTsniaaee  In  the  labon- 
tory  and  leotnra-toora  whan  daUcata  aleottioal  experiments  an  in 
progress* 

A  corloua  little  iastnimaiit,  called  the  elaotricaJ  toamiqoet  or 
windmill,  depends  for  tt>  action  on  tha  alaotrical  wind  which 
eacompaniea  conTactire  diacharga.  A  nnall  ractangwUr  croae, 
with  aqul  anna,  u  mads  of  lisht  wira ;  ths  eztramities  of  the  arma 
are  bant  through  e  r^t  angU  la  the  plana  of  tha  croaa,  so  to 
point  all  one  way.  The  little  eroas  tans  made  is  poised,  like  a 
compaM  needle,  oa  a  vertioal  wire  ommactad  with  an  elaetrifiad 
oondnctor.  ConrectiTe  discharge  takw  plaoa  at  the  pointa,  giTiog 
rise  to  an  electrical  wind,  the  reaction  of  which  cMisea  the  little 
maohina  to  taTolre  with  gteat  rapidi^.  If  the  eiparimant  be  ooa- 
daetad  in  the  darL  a  glow  naaallr  e^aan  on  tha  rerdvlng  pointB. 
The  ozperiment  allM  soooeeda  wnan  the  onot  is  immaisaa  In  a 
oon-eoB&Mting  Uqnid. 

We  hvn  already  alluded  to  tha  dark  ipacM  that  smd** 
timea  ^paar  in  the  spark  in  gai  at  the  atmoqilMru  pres- 
■ure.  FAraday  ohsemd  (hat  a  phenomenon  m  this  kind 
was  very  common  in  coal  gas.  When  (he  diacdiaxgo  takea 
place  in  highly  rarefied  ga%  a  dark  epaoe  oi  Iwm  kind 
almost  always  aeparatea  tiie  poaitiTe  from  tbe  B«gitiTe 
light,  its  ailnatton  having  a  certain  degree  of  llzi^  with 
respect  to  the  negative,  but  not  to  the  posatiTe  eUotrode. 
It  ia  rery  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  onot  nature  of 
the  discharge  which  takea  place  in  this  speoe.  Disdia^ 
there  undoubtedly  is  of  some  kind;  and  pending  further 
iuTeatigation,  Faraday  called  it  the  dark  discharge.  The 
fact  tiiat  its  reel  nature  ia  etill  nndiscorered  amply  justifies 
the  separate  nam&  Faraday  found  that  it  occurrad  in  dis- 
charges that  pass  almost  instantaneooaly,  and  conclnded  that 
it  eoold  hardly  be  due  to  eouTectiun  <^  the  ordinary  kind, 
which  reqoirea  time.  De  la  Rive  and  Hittorf  have  made  out 
many  peeuliaritiee  eonneeted  with  its  appearanoe  in  Taeaum 
tubes,  the  phenomena  ia  whieh  wa  now  attempt  briefly  to 
describe. 

A  rarietr  of  forma  may  be  gtren  to  the  reaeel  in  whkh  Ihe  rar^ 
fiad  gas  to  M  axperimanted  on  is  inoloaed. 

One  of  the  moat  oommoD  used  to  ba  the  alsetrio  tgg,  ^lieh  la 
rinply  an  oral  glaaa  reesel  ftuniahad  with  two  small  metal  ephersa 

for  electrodes ;  the  stems  which  carry  theea  electrodaa  psM  alr-tif  ht 
through  tubea  cemented  to  tha  ends  of  the  reaeel ;  the  et«m  which 
sappwta  tha  whole  ia  perforated  and  fitted  with  a  itop-ooo)^  so 
that  the  apparatna  can  be  exhanated  to  any  required  extent  and 
then  temporarily  eloaed.  The  commoneat  of  til  Inatrmmenla  of  this 
kind  now-a-daji  la  the  Qeiesler  tnbe  This  ia  slmplj  a  glass  tnba, 
into  which  are  fuaed  two  electrodes  ^  platinum  or  other  metal;  a 
capillary  tube  allows  ths  apparatus  to  be  ooonooted  with  an 
pnmp,  and  exhanated;  when  thia  la  dtma^  the  oapilUrj  tuba  is 
sealed  np  by  means  ot  a  epuit-lampb  A  Tsiy  eommon  form  of 
each  tUM  la  the  speotmm  tube  (see  art  Liobt),  consiatinK  of  two 
wider  parts,  oonnected  bjr  %  eapillarr  part,  in  whic&  thelight  of 
tbe  diaohaive  Is  much  mora  intense  ttisii  elsewhere.  Complicated 
tubes  at  tlT  kinds  hava  also  bean  ecmstruotad  as  elsctrio  Utj*. 

Tha  reader  must  not  forget  that  ths  form  of  the  tube  exeniiaea 
a  great  iDfluenca  on  ths  phenomena,  whethar  at  ths  poritlTS  or 
negative  alsotnda    In  the  aonma^  dsaoriptlu&  that  follows  tha 


"  Haxvell,  KleeMetty  md  MoffiuHtn,  L  9  U. 
*  TtM  reader  will  not  forget  the  exact  sense'  In  whieh  we  ua  the 
WOTd  tsnaioa.    Of  course,  low  tearion  does  not  meao  low  potential. 


electric  egg  Is  referred  to,  nnlsaa  it  is  othenrlaa  stated.  We  ftix* 
ther  assnms  that  tbe  electromotor  used  gtveo  eurnnta  la  cos  dii*o- 
tion  only.  X  Holts  nachine  would  amdj  fliis  coaditioa,  wfOuB 
cettsin  hodtsat  basl. 

When  the  gu  is  rarefied  to  a  oonsidanUa  exteni)  tha 
spark  loses  its  sharp  oul^e,  becmnaa  intarnemad  with 
uebuknu  portion^  and  by-and-l^  loaes  its  Mawcteristie 
form  altogether.  As  the  larefaotaon  goea  on,  tiia  dischai^ 
ceases  to  reach  from  the  positive  to  ue  negative  deetrode. 
The  latter  now  displays  a  patch  of  laveoder-bloe  li^t^ 
separated  fran  the  poeitive  light  hj  a  dark  Inteml,  tlw 
length  of  which  depends  on  the  distance  between  the  clae> 
trodes.  In  certain  cases  the  positive  light  temuDatee  bi  m 
cap-shaped  depression,  whose  concavity  ia  tamed  towaida 
the  negative  electrodei  As  the  rarefaction  is  still  furtiicr 
increased,  the  positive  light  tends  more  and  more  to  fill 
the  tube,  although  in  general  it  recedee  from  the  nega- 
tive electrode,  over  which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beauti- 
ful lavender  glow  spreads  more  and  more,  exhibiting  at 
the  same  time  a  growing  tendency  to  fill  a  limited  apace 
aurrounding  the  electrode.  At  a  still  higher  degree  of 
rarefaction,  the  poeitive  light,  which  now  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  takes  a  shape  more  or  less  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  inclosing  vessel,  is  divided  transversely 
into  a  number  of  cup-ehaped  strin,  separated  from  each 
other  by  darker  intervale.  These  stiiia  vary  in  form  and 
appearance  considerably,  according  to  eircumstanceh  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  positive  electrode,  their  con- 
cavity ia  turned  towards  the  poeitive  electrode;  but 
towards  the  other  end  of  the  positive  light,  the  concavity 
may  be  tamed  the  other  way,  especially  in  the  electric 
egg.  The  positive  light,  in  racuum  tubea,  ahowa  there- 
fore the  same  remarkable  variability,  and  the  negative 
light  the  same  measure  of  stability  that  Faraday  remarked 
in  gas  at  ordinary  preesare&  The  colour  of  the  positive 
light  variea  very  much  in  different  gasea ;  in  nitrogen  aofi 
air  its  roey-red  colour  contrasts  very  eharply  with  uie  blue 
of  the  negative  light.  The  negative  light  is  remarkable 
for  its  power  of  producing  fluorescence.  It  is  very  depen- 
dent as  to  its  extent  on  the  form  and  size  of  the  uncovered 
surface  of  the  electrode ;  anything  placed  on  the  electrode 
cuts  it  off  sharply,  as  if  the  light  were  projected  from  the 
electrode  and  stopped  by  the  obetacleb  INsintegration  of 
the  negative  electrode  also  goes  on  veiy  rapidly,  so  tiiat^ 
after  a  vacuum  tube  has  been  used  for  some  time  the 
dass  all  round  the  negative  electrode  is  blackened, 
browned,  dn.,  as  tiie  case  may  be^  with  a  deposit  of  finely 
divided  mataL  The  quantity  as  weQ  as  uw  quali^  of 
thia  deposit  depends  very  much  cm  the  natnia  «f  th« 
metal ;  it  is  smallest  witii  alnnuniumf  which  is  m  that 
acoount  mudi  need  for  aleetrode  terminala.  Hm  negatiTa 
light  occasionally  shows  one,  two,  or  even  three  strati fica- 
tiona;  but  In  this  respect  it  novw  aqnab  the  poeitiTa 
light  When  the  rarefaction  la  earned  to  the  utanoa^ 
both  positave  and  negative  lights  fall  oB  greatly  in  splen- 
dour. The  negative  light  contracts  mors  and  more  In 
upon  the  electrode,  and  eonfinea  itself  aven  there  to  a 
small  patch  near  the  .end,  ehowiag^  however,  a  tendency  to 
pass  along  the  axis  <^  the  tube  towards  the  poaitiTe  ^eo- 
trode.  The  positive  light,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually 
draws  inwards,  till  at  last  it  is  only  a  star  on  the  end  oif 
the  electrode,  which  now  disintegratea,  owing  to  the  great 
tension. 

The  temperature  at  the  two  electeodes  is,  in  general,  very 
different  The  trae  explanation  of  this  difference  has  not 
been  made  out,  although  it  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
equally  unexplained  differencee  in  the  light  phenomena. 
A  general  nde  has  been  laid  down,  (hat  the  temperature 
of  the  negative  electrode  is  alwaWliy^  when  the  dis- 
charge takea  pUce  throng  W^^AlAV<Mj"'^P<^. 
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tan  of  tlw  pcnitm  fllaetrbda'  higher  whan  the  diadurgee 
fan  mainly  through  puiiclea  of  diamtegrated  metal.  The 
fonDer  case  ia  commoner  in  racaam  tubes,  where  the 
aegatiTe  electrode  may  get  white  hot,  and  even  melt^  while 
the  poaitiTe  elec^ode  remains  quite  dark.  The  latter  oaae 
ti  exein[dified  in  the  Toltaic  arc,  in  which  great  diaiote- 
gratitm  of  the  poaitiTe  electrode  ia  accompanied  hy  a 
higher  temperatore  there.  Attempta  hare  been  made  to 
inrestigate  the  temperature  in  different  parta  of  the  tuba, 
and  it  aeems  to  hare  been  made  oat  that  the  tempereture 
is  lower  in  the  dark  interrala  than  elsewhere. 

When  the  electromotOT  is  an  induction  coil,  which  fur> 
aishea  diachargea  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  there 
will  be  ft  mirture  of  poaitiTe  and  negatiTe  light  at  each 
dectrode,  unless  the  mMrimnm  tension  oomsponding  to 
the  inTeroe  discbarge  be  io  small  that  the  direct  discharge 
alone  can  break  through.  If,  howeTer,  the  tabt  be 
examined  bj  means  of  a  rotating  mirror,  w  if  it  be  itaelf 
fastened  to  a  rotating  arm,  the  imagea  of  the  different 
discha^iea  will  be  eeparated,  and  it  will  be  aeea  that  the 
appearancee  at  each  electrode  alternate. 

Again,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  disoharged  throogh  a 
Taomm  tube,  the  appearances  at  the  two  electrodea  are 
oftm  Twy  mneh  alike,  particnlarly  when  the  resistance  of 
ttie  dieclurging  circuit  ia  Teiy  amolL  When  the  resist- 
ance is  increwed  by  introducing  a  column  of  water  or 
iengtha  of  wetted  string,  the  appearancea  are  nmilar  to 
thoea  indicated  in  our  aummary  deaeiiption.  The  reaaon 
of  this  ia  folly  explained  by  the  obeerTationa  ol  Feddersen. 
He  examined  the  spark  of  a  Leyden  jar  by  meaoa  of  a 
rotaUng  eoncoTe  mirror.  The  machine  which  dtort  the 
mirror  had  a  cOTtact-nukar,  vhiek  brought  on  tlu  dia- 
diai^  when  the  mirror  waa  at  a  definite  poaitioD ;  tin 
image  of  the  spark  waa  thui  thrown  by  the  mirror  on  a 
[neoe  <A  ground  glass  or  a  photogi^Aie  ^te,  property 
placed  to  raceiTe  it  He  found  diat  the  dkchane  asaomed 
three  diatiiut  characters  aa  the  TSsiBtaiiot  of  tha  diaehaiging 
drcnit  was  padually  decieaasd. 

1.  The  disdnna  was  iaUrmittmU,  Ibi*  U  to  a»y,  eaaskted  t4  s 
•RusftfpwtUl&ebsrget  an  <>  lif  mhm  AtmMon,  Hdbwing  ew;h 
other  at  mora  or  hm  irragolw  intemla. 

O.  Wbea  tha  reaistaaoe  wai  redocwd  to  a  Cirtala  extent,  th«  dia« 
cbarn  becano  MaMnwnu;  The  iuMgo  «(  tha  n>ark  on  ttit  plata 
lad  than  flu  Coim  ef  an  initial  vartical  atrip,  with  two  hmxontal 
shin  extending  from  aeck  and  cndnally  thinning  off  to  a  point 
The  vertical  sMplndieatM  a  lingla  initial  apatl  and  the  horisontal 
baoda  tiie  finita  dniatien  of  the  light  ttam  the  glowing  nittal  par- 
tiidm,  fee.,  near  the  tlaetiedai. 

X.  When  tlw  lerfataneei*  very  aman,  the  diacharga  ll  oamiatory, 
i.t.,  eoBdata  of  a  sncceaiion  M  diacha^  alteraaUly  eppontt 
dinOiona.  ThaM  oacillationa  are  doe  to  the  saU-lndnetion  of  the 
diiehaini^  elrcait ;  we  ahall  examine  tha  matter  man  caiaAiUy 
nader  fiaotromagnetio  Indaction. 

It  is  cbvioos  that  when  the  diacharge  la  either  tnUrmUiMt  or 
md'HiMKC,  the  Inminon)  phenomena  will  ba  of  the  normal  form 
akabihad  Move,  hot  when  the  discharge  ia  oteiUalorjf  there  will  be 
a  mixture  ef  poeitiTe  and  necative  appearanoea  at  oaeh  electrode, 
tha  independent  exiiUnca  of  which  cannot  ba  detected  -I7  the 
anaided  tyt. 

lliia  ia  the  place  to  remark  that  it  is  taialy  that  the  diacharge  u 
ot  tha  rimple  form  <2),  tt.,  oonaista  of  adn^a  oontlnaoga diachai;^; 
in  far  tha  gnat  majorihr  of  caaea  it  conwU  ofaaariaa  «(  partial 
dmchaigea.  With  the  indactorinm,  both  varictiaa  (1)  and  (S)  may 
eccnr  according  to  the  length  of  tha  air  apace,  tha  reaiatanoe  of  the 
vbote  eecondary  circuit,  and  so  on.  A  nnmber  of  very  beantifal 
axpBtimenta  hava  been  made  to  Olnatrata  thaae  pnneiplea,  which  it 
wenid  tab  as  bevmid  oar  limiti  to  describe.  Good  aommaiiea  of 
the  iHolta  of  FalicI,  Caxin  and  Lnoaa,  Dcmdava  and  Nyland,  Ogden 
Itood  utd  Air.  Hayer,  will  be  fonnd  in  Maacart  and  Wiedemann. 
R«ceut  reaearchea  of  a  vaT7  impmiant  character  hava  been  made  by 
Vallnec*  and  Spettiawooda'  on  the  diaehaige  in  vaonan  tabes. 
ThOTMulnrfhoietating  minor.  It  would  ha  Ftematare  to  attempt 
toaBMnper  oitt^&tirnaalia,  aafice  it  to  in  that  they  ahow 
mm.  amaont  of  apemaat  which  ai«Bra  well  for  ne  tatara  ot  thia 
ha^  e(  eleeWeal  acienoe.   The  atria  Misi,  aeooidiag  to  them. 
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to  play  a  (nore  easantkl  part  in  the  ^enooianon  than  wts  pachapa 
pnviooaly  axpectad.  SpottUwoode^  in  (act,  eaema  to  indiea  to  the 
view  that  all  olacharm  naving  a  dark  inteml  ate  really  atratUlad. 
atthoogh,  owing  to  their  rapid  motioB,  the  strato  wta^  sot  bo  dktln- 
gniahalila  by  IIm  aye  alone. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  he  well  to  mention 
the  early  experiments  of  Wheatatone,*  to  determine  the  so- 
called  velocity  of  electricity  in  conducting  cireoita.  Six 
hall^  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  w«e  arranged  in  a  struj^t  line  m  a 
board ;  3  and  5  were  connected  with  the  coatings  of  a 
diarged  Leyden  jar}  diechai^  paved  by  spark  from  3  to 
1,  then  through  a  la^  met^c  resistance  to  S,  thenoe  by 
q>ark  to  i,  then  through  a  large  m«tallie  resistance  to  6, 
and  Aence  by  ^mrk  to  6.  It  was  found,  as  Feddersen 
obeerred  later,  that  the  introduction  of  the  metallic  renst- 
ance  increased  the  duration  of  tiie  sparks  at  all  the  inter- 
vols,  BO  that  the  images  in  the  minor  were  Iwei  oi  small 
length ;  but,  in  oddititm,  the  spaA  between  5  and  i  began 
a  little  later  than  the  n>arks  at  1,  2  and  6,  6,  whicLwere 
Nmultoneons.  From  this  the  Telodty  of  electricity  has 
been  calculated,  by  taking  the  interval*  between  the  i^iorks 
to  be  <A«  Hme  which  th*  dedrieity  iaJeet  to  <nn«f  tkrovgh  tik 
tutal  wire  betwen  ihe  iniervaU  Faraday  long  ago  pointed 
out  that  this  intwral  depends  on  the  capoci^  of  the  wir^ 
and  may  Tory  very  much  aonading  to  drcomstanoes.  It  is 
▼eiy  great  in  aubmarine  telegraph  wirea  for  instance  (nd* 
«ii;>ra,  p.  36).  Accordingly,  the  values  of  the  acMalled 
velocity  of  electricity,  wl^  have  bean  foond  faj  diAmili 
oboerrers,  differ  eztrunely. 

The  sketch  we  have  just  given  (tf  the  disraptivadiocnargs 
in  ruefled  gasee  must  be  regarded  aa  the  menst  ontUne. 
There  are  many  pointe  of  gnat  iaportanoa  to  ^lidi  wa 
have  not  even  aUuded.  Hittotfs  UTsstigntian  on  what 
has  been  eaUed  the  "  resistanoe "  of  difRmnt  parts  of  ft 
vacuum  tnbe  during  the  discharge  has  not  been  mantioDsd, 
althoDgfa  it  led  to  results  of  mndh  inteieat,  ^ddi  mist 
oona  tobaof  great  importonoawhan  thadnatoaa  ai^ano- 
tion  of  tha  irtwle  phenomena  faaa  bean  found.  13ia  reader 
iriio  deniea  to  stt^  ths  matter  will  find  in  WisdnMui  aa 
excellent  acoonnt  of  Hittotfs  wort:,  with  nfennesa  to  the 
orijpnal  sonrosa.  Wa  luve  not  so  mneh  as  raised  tha  deli- 
cate and  difficult  qnostions  oonceniing  the  ^Mctrosot^ 
<AaiacteristiG8  of  tu  djaduga.  A  good  part  of  thia  mb> 
jeot  bdcngi  indeed  more  property  to  the  science  of  Light 

Mitedianeoia  EfeeU,  ckUJlf  MeehmieeU.—Omng  to  the 
heat  suddenly  developed  by  the  electric  qwrk,  and  pc«ha{» 
to  a  q>ecifio  mechanical  tiSect  as  vrell,  there  is  a  sudden 
dispersion  in  all  directions  of  the  particleetrf  the  dielectric. 
Thu  commotion  may  be  shown  very  well  by  means  of  Kin- 
neral^s  older  form  of  the  thermo-electrometer;  or  Qanas's 
instrument  may  be  used  if  we  r^loce  the  thhi  wire  by  a 
couple  of  spark  terminals.  When  the  spark  posses,  the 
liquid  in  the  stem  sinks  suddenly  through  a  considerable 
distance,  even  if  the  spark  be  of  no  great  length  (3  to  S 
mm.). 

Very  coriooa  effects  are  obtained  when  an  deetrte  qperk  is  rapcated 
aeveral  timea  at  a  little  distance  above  a  plato  strewed  wilh  finely 
powdered  cbalk.  After  a  time  the  chalk  is  aaan  to  ho  divided  hw  s 
network  of  fine  linea,  reeembling  the  markinga  on  ahaneen.  If  • 
plate  of  glass  be  covered  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  tha  ip.- 
passed  through  the  powder,  It  arrangao  itself  in  a  isriet  ni  itria 
oloaely  reeembling  those  soon  in  a  vacnnm  tnba. 

The  power  of  tlw  apark  to  induce  dwmical  combination 
(in  particular,  combust)  is  due  no  dottbt  mainly  to  ita 
high  temperature. 

Hie  diacharge  through  non-conducting  liquida  may  take 
place  in  the  form  of  qiark  or  brush,  llie  brash,  however, 
ia  poor  ennparad  with  that  obtained  in  air,  and  is  v«qr  hard 

■  PhiL  Trmu.,  18S4. 

«  A  better  statement  wonld  be  "the  time  that  eUpaaa  bafore  snffldool 
electricity  has  readied  S  and  i^  to  laisethe  tawon  at  eaarert 
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to  gat  When  dw  tpaik  puMi,  prewire  ia  soddeolj  tnms- 
■litted  fluoogh  the  flaid  in  all  dinctioiu,  and  if  it  bs  in- 
doMd  in  a  tdbt  tha  tube  u  genenHj  broken,  even  when 
the  tprk  k  by  no  meuu  long.  Whan  tht  anrfacs  of  'Ji« 
liqiiid  is  ine,  %  oomklerable  portion  ii  vnuUy  ]^eeted 
into  the  air.  Hie  oonvectiTe  disduuge  is  wj  marked  in 
liqnida.  Ti  tvo  inull  balls  connected  with  the  alaetrodfls 
ci  a  Holti'a  machine  in  action  be  dipped  in  paraffin  oil  at 
a  amall  dtstanee  a^ort,  the  whole  Uqoid  ii  thrown  into 
violent  motion  hj  the  oonTectton  oomnti^  rona  np  the  wirea 
iriiiah  lead  to  the  balla,  and  apoirta  off  in  little  jeti. 

Thtn  k  iIm  a  dittinot  Iwifiiig  np  of  ths  Hqaid  bttWMS  flie 
balk,  Mtd  if  one  of  thm  1»  p«diuUv  withdiawn  from  tht  liqnld, 
for  ■  esntimrtn  or  m  It  nuw  a  colamQ  after  It,  whloh  kumw 
nntQ  tibe  maehiin  la  itopiNd.  It  b  toi;  probaUs  that  oUur  afftata 
dna  t»  tiu  aheratltni  at  ua  appaient  altmoa  tamdon,  owins  to  Aa 
diflnanca  ofaleotricMil  atnaa  n  tha  air  and  oil,  ara  preaent  thaaa 
^UBoneu,  bot  tiila  la  hudlj  tint  plaoe  to  dUoosa  tha  matter. 

The  etectrio  diaoharge  paeaea  with  great  Cadlity  thron^^ 
Mid-board  and  other  bodiea  of  loose  taztora.  In  all  pro- 
babfll^  tha  air  in  eodi  caeaa  haa  qnite  as  moeh  to  do  with 
iha  xeaoltiag  eftcta  aa  the  aoilid  body. 

A  enriona  axpariment  tl  tUa  kind  la  often  mada.  Tire  potnta 
an  anugod  ao  ai  to  toneb  tha  enpodta  aidai  of  a  piaoa  of  card-board. 
If  tba  ponti  ba  oppoaita  each  oukar.  tha  ^aeharga  paaaaa  atrai^t 
HirMfBf  laartagm  tha  oaaa  of  amall  duigaa  a  tin^  aolawith  burnt 
adgaa.  II,  homrar,  tba  pointa  be  not  oDpoaita  aaeh  othar,  the 
pMimtlon  ooonn  in  the  neighhoarhood  of  tha  Qcmtire  point  The 
paooliari^  la  no  donbt  eonnaoted  with  thoie  duTerenoea  between 
podtiTa  and  negatiTa  diaohaf]pa  In  air  whidk  wa  haT*  aararal 
hmm  notiead  a£m  la  Im^  tt  la  foand  Oat  in  aa  eihaaatad 
raoalTer  tha  card  b  pteoad  at  a  ^ot  reiy  naarlf  egnMlataat  from 
tha  tvo  potnta. 

In  oUier  caaea  the  main  part  of  the  diriectrio  atmwth 
d^woda  on  the  aolid  nutteriaL  The  power  oi  andi  bodieB 
to  anstain  the  electrical  tension  is  often  very  contiderable. 
Tet  ihere  is  a  limit  at  which  th^  give  way.  A  thiekneaa 
of  8  oentimetrea  oi  i^aaa  haa  Men  parcad  meana  d 
a  powwfnl  induction  coil 

la  aadt  axpaiimeata  mdal  praoantlona  have  to  ha  tahn  to 
pnrant  tha  ipark  from  sliding  orar  tha  nrfkoe  c<  the  daaa  instead 
of  going  thnmgh;  thia  u  managed  in  aoma  oaaaa  byamDodding  the 
^Hi  auw  with  Uia  tanalnala  of  the  coil  in  an  eloetiioal  oement  of 
eonrfderabia  inanlating  power;  in  ordinaiT  experlDMnte,  howarer, 
it  la  in  ganeral  aofioient  to  plaoe  a  drop  of  olira  oil  lannd  one  m 
tlia  twminals  where  it  abate  on  tha  f^ua.  Tha  amearanoa  of  tha 
pofrntfou  dnenda  oonsidenUy  on  w  qnantitr  «  daoMd^  Ort 
paaaaa  in  the  obebarga.  In  aome  aasas  tha  ^aa  oraoka  or  OTon 
breaka  in  ptaoaa,  In  aome  laiga  Uoeka  we  hare  aean  a  perfoi^on 
in  the  form  of  aeYeral  independent  thnada,  each  of  which  had  a 
aort  of  beaded  atmoture,  wnieh  nay  poadMT  be  in  aome  waj  ana- 
logona  to  tha  atratUcattona  in  racnom  tohe^ 

Ditehargt  along  Vu  Surfaet  qf  a  Bodg,  Dvtt  Fiffurtt, 
and  Jhui  Imaget. — The  class  ci  phenomena  referred  to 
under  this  head  aro  remarkable  for  the  methods  by  which 
th^  are  usually  demonstrated.  Th^  were  at  one  time 
much  studied  on  acooant  of  the  light  they  were  anppoaed 
to  throw  on  the  nature  of  the  ao-called  electrio  fliud  or 
fluids.  Though  no  longer  regarded  in  this  lij^t,  they  luve 
reference  to  an  eitremaly  important  and  oompantiTely 
little  studied  anbject^  tia,  the  distribution  of  electricity 
over  tiie  sorface  ii  wm-oondnctora.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  demonstration  of  surface  electrification  on  insuUtois  ia 
beeet  with  diffieoltisa  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  rery  con- 
vanient  method  ia  to  pngect  on  the  snifaoe  a  powder  elec- 
trified in  a  known  wi^ ;  diis  powder  dings  to  the  jparta 
opposite^  eleotrilted  to  itself,  and  avrids  thoae  dmuaify 
owotrified,  ao  that  the  atate  of  the  anrfaoa  ia  aeon  at  onoa 
lyoc^wdinm  seed  and  powdered  reain  have  been  used  in 
tide  way ;  they  an  dfted  throu^  linen  doth,  the  ^yoo* 
podium  beocming  dieraby  weakly  poeitiTe,  and 
powdered  redn  strongly  nigatiTe.  If  the  lyoopodium  be 
vae^  it  eorera  boQi  positiTB  and  negatiTefy  electrified 
pottos,  only  the  latter  more  thickly  than  the  focnar. 


The  powdered  resin,  en  the  other  hand,  oorera  tha  poaiUva 
and  avoida  the  neg»tiv«  reg^ona  Hie  moat  efiectiva 
powder,  however,  ia  a  mixttire  of  floweta  of  anlphnr^  aod 
red  lead.  In  the  prooeea  of  sifting  the  red  lead  powder 
becomes  poaitiTefy  and  the  sulphur  negatively  electrified, 
and  the  powders  separate  themsdves.  The  anlphor 
colours  positive  rc^ns  ydlow,  and  the  red  lead  colonia 
negative  regiona  rod.  The  result  is  very  atriking;  and 
the  test  is  found  to  be  very  delioata 

The  dost  figures  d  Lichtenbetg  are  tme  of  the  beat 
known  instances  of  the  kind  ol  experiment  indicated 
abovflk  A  sharp^inted  needle  it  placed  perpendicnlar  to 
a  non-conducting  fJatc^  with  ita  point  very  near  to  or  in 
oont&ct  with  the  platft  A  Leyden  jar  is  discharged^nto  the 
needle^  and  the  |^te  ia  then  tested  with  the  powder.  If 
the  electridty  oommunicated  to  the  needle  was  posilive, 
a  widely  extending  patdi  is  seen  on  the  plate,  otmaufing 
of  a  dense  nudeus,  from  'which  branches  radiate  in  aU 
directiona.  If  native  dectridty  was  used,  the  petch  is 
much  "wftiW  and  has  a  sharp  dreular  bonndaty  entiiely 
devoid  of  branches.  His  difFerenoe  between  the  po^tive 
and  negative  figures  seems  to  depend  cm  tha  preeeace  of 
the  air ;  for  the  difference  tonds  to  disappeer  when  the 
experiment  is  conducted  in  vacua  Bieea  eaidaina  it  by 
tlie  negative  electrification  of  the  pl^  eauaed  by  the  IriO' 
Uon  1^  the  water  vapour,  ka.y  driven  along  the  snifaea  by 
the  explodon  which  BcoompanieB  the  dieruptiva  discharge 
at  the  point  ^lis  dectrifioation  wonld  lavonr  tha  ncaad 
of  a  positive^  but  hindw  that  of  a  negativa  dfaenaiga. 
Then  is,  in  all  probabiU^,  a  cimnaotion  batwaan  uia 
phenomonon  and  the  peooUaritiea  of  podtife  and  negattTO 
brash  and  other  diachatga  in  air;  Bua%  indeed,  anggeata 
an  ezplanatioD  of  tha  lattiw  aomewhat  aimilar  to  the  aboiTe. 

Tlian  ia  another  daaa  of  flgorea,  to  which  Bieaa  Aim  tha  name 
of  daofaio  imue%  «f  whioh  the  following  maj  ha  taken  aa  a  tTpo- 
A  ngnat  or  other  engraved  pieea  of  metal  li  placed  on  a  phia  of 
Inat&ting  materia],  and  diadily  electrified  bj  meana  of  a  drr  piia 
or  otharwme  po^tively  or  n^^tlTelj  for  half  an  hoar  or  ao.  when 
tlio  metal  ia  renwved  and  the  plate  dnatad,  an  exaot  flnm  of  4ha 
atamp  appear^  oonaliting  of  a  rad  or  yellow  bookgronna  on  wliieh 
the  engraved  linea  atand  oat  free  from  daat  Tliare  la  no  diftarmce 
between  poaitive  and  native  electridtv  here  aa  Ear  aa/erm  ia  con- 
cerned, and  the  eoloor  m  the  figore  indicatea  chuge  on  the  plato 
oppoaito  to  that  on  the  metaL  Tha  phenomenon  appears  to  be 
dne  timglj  to  tha  electrification  of  parts  of  the  son-oondoctliig 
eorfaoa  oppoaito  Ute  awtaL 

Another  elaaa  vt  phenomena,  to  which  Siaa  gives  Aa  aama 
aeoondarjr,  depend,  not  on  the  eleetrlfieatlon  of  the  aarfaca,  hot  on 
permanent  altorationa  prodnoed  by  tha  diachaig^  whether  in  tha 
loim  of  apwk  or  otharwiaa.  Sonutimaa  theaa  at*  diraetly  vlsihle 
to  the  aye  or  touch,  a.;.,  tha  nm^ianing  and  disaokcation  which 
mark  tha  path  of  tha  niark  ovv  a  poUahed  glaaa  amboa,  In  aona 
oaaea  thef  at«  chemical  altarationa,  which  ma;  be  ahown  bj  maana 
of  tha  proper  raagents, the  aaparation  of  the  potaah  In  the 
■park  traoea  on  ^ai.  In  certain  oaara  thejr  become  evident  on 
breathing  apwL  the  glan;  of  tUadasoiiptionaTa  tiuimaoMof  Est** 
ten.    A  piece  of  minor  glaaa  la  placed  oa  an  uninanlatod  statd 

iilate,  and  on  the  glaaa  la  placed  a  coin  or  medaL  Sparka  are  taken 
or  aome  time  between  the  coin  and  an  eleotrio  maonina,  and  then 
the  glaaa  plate  la  removed  and  bnathed  npon.  A  raptaaeatatlan  of 
the  coin  tnen  appeara  on  the  glaaa,  often  com^te  to  tha  amaHeal 
detail.  Tb"  reader  who  ia  intereated  in  theaa  mattery  hiatotiinU; 
or  otharwiaa,  will  find  a  variety  of  information,  wldt  direotlona  how 
to  find  nun^  in  Bieas*B  jtofluimaa^w*  fuflW,  Bo.  fi.  |  T8t  ag^ 

Eleetromagnetwm  amd  £Uetrodp»amie$.* 

Menti<m  has  already  been  made  of  the  discoveiy  of  Oef^ 
ated,  that  the  electric  current  exerts  a  definite  action  on  a 
magnetic  noedle  placed  in  its  nei^bourhood.    This  dia- 


1  rtnt  need  hj  VUlanjr  In  17S8. 

*  Thiongfaoot  thia  aaoUoa  the  raadar  la  aappoeed  to  ba  fIndBar  wMh 
the  axpartnantal  lawa  of  magnaUam  (aee  art  UAaKmnm).  U  be 
deatrai  tally  to  ondwataad  the  mathematical  devalopmeate  thai  ooaw 
bar*  and  there,  aa  oocaniona]  rafaianoa  to  tha  analjila  oaad  im  Um 
^Mirof  aagaatlam  Will  alae_b*  aeoaaaa;;,  Ifba  la  Bst^Md^  tanlUac 


ftacTBO]uaBnnni.J 
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MBnvithwludiintnaovtodfliL  It  vu  utan],  omw 
iht  adioa  of  a  eomBl^  n  «  nagiwfe  mi  obMmd,  to  kofc 
fv  As  iHutfon  of  tbe  munat  on  the  etuTent*  and  aftar 
«iog  two  eunata  act  on  ue  aame  nagut,  it  vu  x«aam^ 
■bb  to  ezpoct  that  the  eaireota  mmld  act  on  mch  oth«r. 
M  it  may  be  doabtad  whether  the  llzat  of  theae  nmlta  is  a 
k^tnaete  dednetion  bom  the  diaoorety  ef  Oented,  and  the 
:»eaiid  oartainlf  ia  not  a&  Beftn  we  can  a^ly  the  prin- 
:vla  of 'the  aqoalify  itf  aetioa  and  leactka  wa  moat  be  qiiite 
:rtua  of  tiie  MNme  of  the  diel*  of  an  J  aotiott  to  which  the 
priac^  k  to  be  ^pBed.  Again,  two  bodiea  A  Mid  0 
nay  act  on  B  owing  to  pnpaitiM  aoqnired  hj  virtae  of  Vt 
pnaance,  ao  that  in  Uia  absenoe  ct  B  Aej  need  not  naoa»> 
■rity  act  «i  each  other.  A  goodexanrale  iathe  oeaaof  two 
piecei  of  perfectly  soft  iron,  each  of  vhidi  will  aet  eo  and 
be  acted  on  a  nagne^  but  wluch  will  not  aet  m  eaA 
other  when  the  magaet  ie  not  near  then. 

Ibe  qveetioDa  thoa  zaisad  hj  Oeoted'a  diaoorciy  wen 
eiparinHintally  aettled  by  Ampwe.  Hefoond  that  a  magnet 
or  the  earth  (which  behaTea  aa  if  it  were  a  magnet)  acta  aa 
the  eonenl^  and  tin  direction  of  thaae  actiona  is  found  to  be 
conaetent  wiUi  Ihe  principle  at  equality  of  action  and  reao- 
bco.  Aa  no  experimental  fact  hu  yet  been  quoted  agalnat 
Aa  apfdicaticni  of  thia  principle  in  mch  eaeea,  we  ahall 
aMune  it  hecceforth.  Ampire  also  discovered  the  action 
of  one  eleetrio  coirent  on  another,  ftnd  thereby  aettled  the 
sseond  qneetion.  We  m^  oondndq,  therafore,  that  the 
tfuet  aniTonzkliog  aa  eleotiie  emrant  ia  a  fleld  of  magnetic 
bne  jnat  aa  modi  ai  the  i^aoe  anrand  a  magnetized  body. 

The  next  step  ia  todrteniunethedistribntionof  magnetic 
force,  or  what  amomita  to  the  aame  thin^  to  find  a  diatri- 
bslum  of  magnetiam  which  shall  be  equivalent  In  ili  mag- 
aetie  action  to  the  electric  cmrent.  This  also  waa  oom- 
plotdy  aoeranpliahad  by  Ampire.  In  ezpoonding  his 
nsoHawe  shall  follow  the  order  of  ideas  given  by  Maxwell,' 
which  we  think  affords  the  simj^est  Tiew  c4  the  matter,  and 
is  the  beat  practical  goide  that  we  know  of  throng  the 
aomewhat  complicated  lelatiOQS  to  which  the  aal^ect  intro- 
doeee  na.  We  ahall  in  addition  give  a  aketdi  of  the  actual 
ooozse  which  was  fdlowed  bf  Amptoe,  and  which  ii  adhered 
to  by  the  Continental  writeis  of  tiie  presmt  day. 

It  leaolts  aUke  from  the  fundamental  ezperimenta  of 
Amp^  and  the  elabotate  reaearchee  of  Weber,  to  both  of 
whii^  we  ahaU  aftOTrarda  allude,  that  an  electric  current 
diealating  in  a  small  plane  oloeed  eircuit,  acts  and  is  acted 
iqion  magnetioalfy  exaiDtly  like  a  snkall  inagnet  placed 
r*«v*TailftT  to  its  plane  at  some  point  witUn  iv  pronded 
tbe  noment  of  the  magnet  be  eqiul  to  the  atrength  <d  the 
eamot  multi[died  by  the  area  of  the  dzcuit,*  and  its  north 
pide  be  ao  placed  that  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  magnet 
Qmok  B^^Ab  to  N-poIe),  and  the  diret^on  in  which  the 
eunent  cuoiUatea  are  those  of  the  translation  and  rotation 
of  a  light-handed  (Mdinary)  screw  which  is  being  screwed 
ia  the  direction  of  the  azia.  In  this  statement  we  have 
qmken  of  a  small  dosed  cinmit.  The  word  **  small "  means 
ttttt  the  largest  dimeuai<ma  of  the  dicoit  most  be  infinitely 
•miller  than  its  distance  from  the  nearest  magnet  or  electiio 
current  on  which  it  acta,  or  by  which  it  is  acted  on. 

Wo  may  breah  ip  our  small  magnet  into  a  number  ai 
uniilar  magnet^  and  distribute  them  OTcr  the  area  of  the 
anall  circuit,  so  that  the  sum  of  the  mimuntsof  allthemag- 
aets  on  any  pcwtion  w  of  the  area  is'im,  where  •  iioonstaot 
Wethusrepkce^e  circoit  by  a  "nugnetio  shell 'of  strength 

*  "  Carmt "  Is  xmi  hm  tad  In  comapondlBg  cum  m  sb  A'bn- 
Tiittoa  for  the  "  the  lineer  condactor  coovejing  a  cnrreBt.* 

■  BxtrieUf  and  MagtutimK,  toL  U.  ||  «7S,  fco. 
'  Netumllj  tbe  cenin  ef  the  am  if  it  ie  ■jmmetoieaL 

*  We  ehell  see  dIneUjr  wbat  lyetea  of  nidti  tUs  afatSBMVt  in> 


S  wUeh,  if  we  chooae^  may  be  repreeented  by  two  layeia 
paiaUel  to  On  area,  one  of  north  the  other  of  south  mag- 
netiam,  the  inrhos  density  of  which  is  i+B^  whet«9is  the 
distance  between  the  layeie.' 

Starting  from  the  prindple  thus  laid  down  wa  can  darire 
all  the  lawa  of  the  nntnal  action  of  magnets  and  eleetrio 
coiranti. 

Oonndv  any  finite  drenit  ABO  (fig  39).    Imagine  it , 
filled  with  a  surface  of  oi^  fonn,  and  a  network      Unas  \ 
drawn  on  the  surfaoa  ^ 
as  in  tl::  figure^  dip  ^.>fj-i—p=yj:^ 
viding  it  up  into  por-      j(!S-f-r-f~i  I  Tt^'^V 
tions,  soch  as  ahod,  so     £fffi  IJ  L™/,  rK 

small  that  they ^y  be    in44l''Tf^  '  ~  ~  "  ns 

' legnided  aa ^ana   It  ^uL-  -i  -    "•"^  —     ~  "  Tfl 

ia  obriooa  tiiat  any    VL  _   — p  7-  -  *  llf 

onnent  of  strength  1     \  jj*^ 
circulating  in   ABO       ^x4^  _  |  1-^ —  ' 
m^  be  replaeed  by  ^' 
a  eerioa  of  cloaed  enr-  ^ 
rente,  each  ct  atrength  *  ciroalating  in  the  meshes  ^sneh  aa 
aboi)  of  the  netwm  on  the  snrfaee ;  for  in  each  Ime  sneh 
as  k  we  haVe  two  equal  and  oppoAtt  eorrenta  diculating 
whoae  action  mnat  be  ail.    Now,  we  may  replace  each  ctf  the 
small  drenita  hf  a  magnet  as  abore,  or  by  a  magaetiio  aheU 
of  strength  i    The  assemblage  wUl  constitute  a  magnetic 
aheUof  atrength  1  fillingnp  the  oiicoit,  whoee  magnetic  action, 
at  every  point  ecffmaT'tothe  diell  will  be  the  eameas  that 
of  the  current    Hie  nixth  ode  of  the  shell  ia  derired  from 
the  direction  of  the  eonwit  by  the  ri^t-handed  screw 
relation  g^Ten  abore. 

If  (fS  be  an  elemen.  of  tne  sur&ce  of  a  magnetic  shell  of 
strength  ^  D  its  distanoe  from  F,  and  6  the  an^  which 
the  poeitiTa  direotion  tt  magnetiMtion  (which  ia  normal  to 
dS)  makea  with  D.  then  the  magnatie  potantial*  at  P  ia 
given  bj 

v=^^'«   av 

the  int^fiatkn  extending  all  over  S. 

When  propaify  intei^eted  this  donUe  integral  is  found 
to  r^meent  m  "  aolid  an{^  "  anbtended  at  P  ^  the  snrfaco 
^  or,  OS  it  maj  oloo  be  pat,  by  the  drcoit  ABO  vAich 
bonnda  it  Henos^  aoUd  an^  anbtended  by  the  north 
aide  being  taken  as  poeitiTek  and  tha  naoal  eoaTenlMU  aa 
to  ai^  adhered  to^  we  may  write 

T-*»  <Ph 

where  « is  the  solid  angle  in  question. 

We  see.  therefore,  that  the  potential  of  a  mafpietio  ahall 
at  any  point  F  ia  eqoal  to  the  product  of  the  atrength  of 
the  ahell  into  the  aolid  angle  subtended  bj  ita  bonndaiy  at 
F.  Now  the  potential  of  such  a  aheH  ii  oontinooos  and 
sinj^e-Tolued  at  all  p(Hnts  without  it  (With  points  within 
it  we  are  not  now  concerned,  since  the  action  of  the  onrttat 
at  twk  pranta  ia  not  the  aame  as  that  \tf  the  ahdU  If, 
therefore,  a  unit  north  p<de  atart  from  any  pcnnt  P  and 
return  to  the  same,  after  describing  any  path  whidi  doea 
not  cat  throng  the  shell,  %.€.,  doea  not  emlnaee  the  oorrcn^ 
the  wwk  done  ^  it  will  be  Let  us  now  examine  what 
happens  if  the  path  cuts  through  the  shell  S.  Take  two 
pomts  P  and  Q,  infinitely  near  eodi  other,  but  the  one  F 
on  the  poettiTe  side^  the  other  Q  on  the  negative  aide  of  the 

•  The  leader  who  fiada  dificoltj-  with  the  ma«netle  aheD  may  adhai* 
to  the  amaQ  magnet;  It  will  be  formd  nlB«ient  for  noat  pnetkal 
iHii  iN>ewe. 

•  Thij  limiUtion  la  the  eqainOat  of  the  Umltatio*  «m«S  KpS^ 

the  elenmtary  plane  dnntt,  and  followi  therefrom. 

»  Wo  need  ecaroely  nmlnd  the  reader  that  aU  tbe  deflnlttoni  of 
potential,  in  the  tiwcar  ci  eleetBMrtatlea4ppl]t-ban  4f  W  fUatl* 
tnte  -f  u>d  -  ■ignttiTm  tor  +  and  -  eleetiicity.  The  tut  CC  + 
nugHtiam  ta  aometlmea  railed  a  unit  north  pulr. 
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shell  la  pMsing  from  P  to  Q,  without  cutting  Uie  rfiell, 
the  BOlid  angle  o  decreaaes  by  iw  infinitely  nearly.  Now, 
daring  the  posaage  from  Q  to  P  we  may  not  repreaent  the 
•otioo  of  the  corrent  by  S,  bat  nothing  hinders  oa  from 
repreaenting  ita  action  by  another  shell  B',  which  doee  not 
poaa  betweea  Q  and  P,  bat  ia  at  a  finite  diatanoe  from  either 
of  them ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  shell  which 
npreaenta  the  action  of  a  current  ■  ia  definite  to  this  extent 
merely — that  its  strength  is  ^  ita  boundary  ia  the  circuit, 
and  it  doee  not  pass  tbvugh  the  point  at  which  the  action 
k  being  considered.  Bot  infinitely  little  work,  owing  to  the 
action  of  S*,  is  done  in  paaatng  from  Q  to  P.  Hence  the 
wtk  done  b^  a  unit  pole  in  going  once  completely  round 
ainr  path  which  embracee  the  current  once  ia  ivi 

To  reconcile  ihia  reaolt  with  the  continuity  of  Uie  mag- 
netic potential  cf  a  Unear  circuit,  for  the  existence  of  which 
we  han  now  fnmialied  anfficient  evidence,  we  must  admit 
timt  the  potential  of  a  linear  circuit  it  any  point  P  ia 
T-^«+4»rl,  where  It  iaanyint^er.  In  other  words,  V 
Is  a  nuny^Talnad  f nnotion  differing  from  » times  the  solid 
angle  aabteoded  at  F  bj  a  mnltiple  <rf  4vk  If  we  pass 
along  any  path  from  F  and  retnni  thereto,  the  difference  of 
tha  Tslnea  of  or  the  whde  work  draie  on  die  journey,  is 
■an  if  the  patb.  does  not  embiaoe  tiie  drcnit,  iftrt  if  it 
flmhiaoeB'  it » times. 

oonBidaraUopa  teaUe  na  to  dstaimine  the  aOioa  61 
soy  cloeed  current  on  a  mpgnetio  pole,  and  consequently  on 
anr  magnetic  systein.  We  hava  next  to  find  the  action  iw 
a  linear  eimiit  whep  placed  in  any  giT«n  niametio  field, 
wheth«  doe  to  ai^iiMtB  or  alet^  cumntsTlliiB  we  do 
^^replaoing  tiie  cuonit  acted  on  by  its  aqniTalaDt  magnetic 

If  ttie  potential  at  any  point  of  the  mwnetiofifld  be  T,  thentba 
^oteivU^enai|^  of  a  uaffutte  shell    (/strength  i,  placed  1b  the 

H.J^(,S.-^..^)«,  .  .  (.,, 

where  <^  «,  h)  m  the  direction  coeinei  of  the  poritire  diraction 
(amth  to  north)  of  the  nonrul  to  the  element  dS.  Binoe,  n  long 
ea  the  nagnatto  f orce  eoaatdarad  Is  not  doe  to  B  itaeir,  thanienon* 
ef  we  munetUm  to  which  T  b  doe  oa  8,  we  may  write  -a,  -6, 

3o  '  5y  '      '  o,  0,  e  are  the  oomponenti  of  the 

laaonetio  Indootton.*  Then,  if  H- ^(la4- mi +  iieUS  (i.«.,-the 
lornoe  hit^^  of  nagnatie  Induotion,  or  the  nnnber  of  Ihies  of 
magnetto  fbree  which  past  throngh  the  drcnit),  we  may  write 

M--iN  (4). 

From  this  expreeaion  for  the  potential  energy  of  the 
equivalent  magnetic  ahell  we  can  derive  at  once  the  force 
tending  to  produce  any  displacement  of  the  circuit  regarded 
as  rigid. 

Thus  let  f  be  one  of  the  variablea  which  determine  the  position 
U  tA  STttem,  then  the  force  *  tending  te  prodnoe  a  dinlaoemant 
iff  tagivuiby*({#+dU-0,  or 


[■UCTKOHAQKEnaM; 


♦-^  00- 

Hence  the  work  done  doring  any  disidaoement  of  a 
cloeed  (arcuit,  in  which  the  current  strength  ia  ^,  b  equal 
to  t  times  the  increase  produced  by  the  displacement  in 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  the  circnit. 
The  force  tends,  therefore,  to  produce  the  displacement  or 
to  renst  it,  according  aa  the  duplacement  tends  to  increaae 
or  to  <liTnini«h  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  throngh 
the  carcoit.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  position  of 
stable  equilibrium  will  be  that  in  which  the  number  of 
lines  of  magnetic  force  paaaing  through  the  circuit  is  a 

*  Ob  tiM  space  relations  Involved  hero  k«  Huwall,  toL  i  |  27, 

*  Haenetlo  indnctloii  is  uwl  here  In  Haxvell'i  Mtiae.  It  ooineldaa 
{a  wiM iit»^  with  "  magoetlo  force  "  at  pointa  vhere  there  ia  no  mag* 
jNttsm.  "  line  of  force  "  In  Faradaj's  extended  aenae  ia  qmoajmuma 
Via  "  Use  of  induction  "  ia  HaxwelTa 


maximum.   If  that  nnmber  is  a  mfaiimnra,  we  hava  a  eaaa 

of  unatable  equilibrium. 

Maxwell  3  haa  shown  how  we  may  dednoe  from  tba 
above  theory  the  force  exerted  on  any  portion  of  the  dtenit 
which  ia  flexible  or  otherwise  capable  of  motion.  •*  If  • 
portion  of  the  circuit  be  flexible  eo  that  it  may  be  diqdaeed 
independently  of  the  rest,  we  moy  make  the  edge  of  the 
shell  capable  of  the  aame  kind  of  dispUcement  bj  catting 
up  the  surface  of  the  shell  into  a  suffident  number  of 
portions  connected  by  flexible  joints.  Hence  we  cooolode 
that,  if  by  displacement  of  any  ptntion  of  the  dicnit  in  a 
given  direction  the  number  of  lines  of  indaction  which 
pass  through  the  circuit  can  be  increased,  this  dia^laoa* 
ment  will  be  aided  by  the  electnmiagnetic  force  acting  « 
the  circuit" 

From  theae  condderationa  we  ntr  And  the 

foroe  acting  on  any  element  A  cf  the  dreatt.   Let  FQ 
the  element  di  belong- 

ing  to  the  an  AB  of  asv  f 
circuit.    Let       be  the  f  / 

directi(mof  themagnetio  i  / 

indnotion*  at  P,  and  B  /B/^ 
ite  magnitude.     It  & 
obviooa  that  no  motion 
of  PQ  in  tha  pluie  of  'T.'tf' 
PQ  and  Fi  will  increase    y-  * 
or  ths  number  / 

^  lines  of  force  paaaing  { 
tlmni^  the  eiromt ;  con*  tJ^ 
aeqaentlv  no  work  will 
be  done  m  any  such  dia- 
placement.  Henoe  the 
rasoltanteleotromagnetio 
force  fi  moat  be  perpen- 
dicolar  to  the  plana  _ 
QFB.  Let  PB  he  a  ngX>- 
■maU  displacement  pnpendionlar  to  thia  plane,  the  woric  done  In 
^  displacement  is  K.FB,  and  tha  nnmter  of  lines  of  force  cot 
throngh  ia  i  times  tha  rectangular  area  PQB  multiplied  hi  Aa  com- 
ponent $  bin  S(tf  the  magnetic  fndnetf  on  peipendieolartek  Htnee 
wahsTB 

BxFB-itf«xFBx9aIn«, 

B-iifSain«  (8). 

Hence  the  resultant  electromagnetie  foroe  on  the  ele- 
ment d$  may  be  determined  aa  foUowa : — Take  PJ  in  the 
direction  of  the  reeoltant  magnetic  induction  (magnetio 
force)  and  proportional  to  t^^,  and  t^e  PQ  in  the  direction 
of  dt  and  proportional  to  it ;  the  electromagnetic  force  *  on 
the  element  of  the  circuit  is  propcnlitnial  to  the  area  of  tha 
parallelt^^ram  whoae  ac(jacent  aidee  are  FI  and  PQ,  and  ia 
perpendicular  to  it.  Tlie  force  in  any  airection  maUng 
an  angle  ^  with  the  Erection  of  the  resultant  is  of  course 
Bcos^  The  following  consideration  is  convenient  for 
determining  which  way  the  resultant  force  acta.  It  is 
obviona  that  the  force  on  the  element  will  be  the  same 
to  whatever  circuit  we  suppose  it  to  belong  bo  long  as  the 
directioa  and  strength  of  the  corrent  in  it  ia  the  same. 
Take,  then,  a  small  circuit  PQK  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
of  magnetio  induction  (magnetic  force)  near  PQ,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  direction  of  the  current  in  PQK  (aa  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  in  PQ)  is  reUted  to  the  direction 
of  the  magnetio  induction  in  the  same  way  as  rotation  and 
tranalation  in  right-lianded  screw  motion ;  then  tiw  ele- 
ment PQ  tends  to  move  so  that  the  number  of  lima  force 
passing  through  PQK  increasee.* 

*  SUeirteUy  and  MagtutitM,  vid.  IL  |  ilNk 

*  KeauHant  nagnatte  fiffee,'' If  flute  is  ncM  (<  tha  mMDStloi  no. 

dnelng  tt  at  F. 

*  Wa  need  acarcely  ramfad  the  reader  that  thle  la  a  pondaromotfn 
force  acting  on  the  matter  of  tha  element  of  tha  circuit  Then  ia  M 
quMtloii  of  foroe  acUng  on  the  current  or  the  elootridtjr  In  it 

<  Prom  this  nay  be  derived  tha  followingrarhich  la  often  venr  coat- 

rant,  then  the  force  la  towards  the  right  hand. 
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Sa*«nu  otJiar  myt  of  nmembeiiiig  thia  dtrackion  might 
ta  pnn.  Amuxi^  tiie  whon  may  sound  arbitraiy  and 
look  etoDuy  at  fint,  yet  «b  faavo  found  it  more  eonTeoient 
in  iraetiee  dan  mom  otiMtB  wa  haT*  tried. 

Te  mjty  axtaod  wliat  luu  been  said  above  to  the  ease 
vhne  part  iA  the  ma^etic  force,  it  may  be  the  whole  ci 
it,  ii  doe  to  the  correat  in  the  circuit  itself ;  for  we  might 
nq^ioH  the  magoetie  field  to  be  that  doe  to  a  shell  whose 
bonadaiy  coincides  infinitely  aeariy  with  the  circuit.  If 
the  circuit  is  rigid,  there  will  of  coarse  be  no  motion  caused 
bf  its  own  action ;  but  if  it  be  flexiUe,  there  may  be  rela- 
tive  motitms;  in  fact  each  portion  will  more  until  the 
QOMber  of  linea  ct  force  that  pasa  throngh  the  eircait  ia 
tbt  ffmU/A  posnUe  eoDttstent  with  the  gacnMtrieal  ow- 
ditirau. 

It  ia  an  obviona  remark,  after  what  has  been  said,  that 
lbs  potential  energy  of  t^e  magnetic  shell  which  repre- 
mti  a  corrent  depends  merely  on  its  boundary,  or,  in  other 
wwdi,  that  the  magnetic  iuduction  or  the  numbw  of  linea 
of  magnetic  force  which  pass  through  a  drcnifc  depends 
netdy  on  its  form.  Hence  we  should  expect  to  find  some 
iMlftieal  ezpreBBi(Hi  for  the  surface  integral  of  magnetic 
iodactioa  depending  merely  on  the  space  relations  ^  the 
dieidt ;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  line 
iategral  to  represent  it  And  when  the  field  is  that  of 
iDother  drcoit,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  double  line 
integral  for  the  mutual  potential  energy  of  the  two  repre- 
tentetiTe  shells.  ^  We  shall  describe  briefly  how  these  ex- 
pectitiou  are  lealized. 

h  Uu  fint  plus,  ft  TKtor  mar  b«  fooitd  which  hu  the  pro  party 
An  iU  Um  integral  ttken  ratmd  mj  circuit  is  •qnsl  to  the  nrfacs 
iitqinl  of  BMSnetw  induction  t^sa  onr  any  antfioa  boukdad  bj 
tbiciicniLi  Thia  Teetor  hsa betn  called  by  Hazwall  the  " Teetor 

potntitl''  (Wi.  Lat  its  compoDenti  be  K,  G,  H.  Then  ^tpljing  the 
Mnitten  to  mutll  uma  d)fdx,  dadx,  dxdp,  at  the  point  xyt  parpen- 
jknlir  to  the  thne  aies,*  a,h,e  being  compoDenta  of  magnatifl 
idkSm  aa  berore,  we  gat 


dH  da 
"3? 


00  df 


dx  dy 


^(8t  aqudms  might  ba  uaed  to  detennina  F,  O,  H,  and  would 
■dtoaiDDch  note  general  aolution  than  ia  bars  raquiiad.  The 
"''0*108  ayntheUcal  aolstion  ia  simpler. 
Candcr  a  magnetizad  particle  a»  at  0  (fig.  81).   Let  the  positiTa 
oKtin  sf  ito  axis  be  OK,  and 
H  it!  moBunt  be  m.  The 
'"■Itut  force  dne  to  m  at  any 
(■■■I  P  is  in  a  plane  paaaing 
'Wi  OK ;  hence  the  rector 
pi^tKttal  I  at  P  mnat  be  wr. 
po^Koltf  to  tbie  plane.  Xet 
tt  inaiaa  be  Uken  ao  u  to 
watt  a  rototloa  round  OK, 
with  tranaUtion  along 
"I  ><ntd  giTO  njeht-bandad 
aotioiL      iWribe  a 
^  with  0  aa  eantra  and 
-°!-D)aa  tadhis.   Let  PQ 
^imulldrdeof  thia  sphere 
'«"pol«UK.    Consider  the 
» miegnl  round  PQ,  and 
'~'  nifice  integral  orer  thf 

Mginent  PE.Q.    Bine*  „  ,  

l>T  VUMtry,  the  fwmar  is  SrDaiQft.  and  tha  latter  la 


V  ia  the  aama  at  aU  points  of 


'ItiiapsrtaBttoremMrk  hers  that  we  a^  *■  of  the  two  npresan- 
'^'tiWh,"not  "of  the  two  dreoita."  or  "of  the  two  cunanto" 

P-  76). 

ih  nuthsmatical  idea  eoDccmad  here  SBsms  to  hare  been  origia- 
;' ^  Pnrf.  Stokaa;  tt  U  daeplf  lavolted  in  the  impioTe- 
•  L.*^  fB  tha  thaoriaa  of  hydradjrBamlca,  elastidtjr.  alaetrkl^, 

'  >T  Bloket,  Thonson.  Belmbolts,  and  MaxwalL 

'tuto  b«  noted  that  the  Tectangalar  axaa  ban  ssad  an  drawn 
"n  -whorimtial,  OS  vertical  (U  plana  ti  paper  aBr)»«ad  ey  fnra 

^"«^,lhiB— IntMiwayMUtionfamytoaand  trana- 

^•ln|«ctffaiisht'4taBdad  screw  aNtio^  and  as  on  ia  cyclical 


.  .  Iqoating  theaa  we  get  for  rector  potntlal  of  m  at  P 


l-jjjainl 


ita  direction  baiu  that  alitady  indicated. 

Bnppoaa  now  t£s  pertida  m  plaead  st  Q(ays)  ae  that  the  direo- 
tioncoainaaofawann,^!'.  Let  tte  eoerdinatea  of  P  be  (,  ^,  f ;  alao 
let  QP - D-  +  v'lt -  »)» +  {%  -  y)*  +  {(-  •)•.  Than  tha  diracUon 
coai«.ofQPar.D^.D»^.D»g,  wher.  > - }j;  ««1  w.  gat 
for  the  ooapoBSBt  of  tha  Tactor  potential  st  P 


and  two  Btmllar  azpmaiona  for  G  and  H. 

The  rector  potential  of  a  magnetized  body  may  be  got  hy  com- 
pounding the  rector  potaatiala  of  the  diffanat  elamanta ;  henm,  Ia. 
I/^  l»  bnag  tha  eompoawata  ti  m^nstisatioa  at  any  point  of  tha 
body,  waget 

'-//A't-t)^  •••<>* 

enreaaio 
problem  is  thoa  aolred. 

Let  na,  in  the  aaoond  place,  apply  the  abore  raaolt  (10)  to  tha  ease 
(tf  the  two  ahella  which  are  aquiralent  to  two  currenta.    In  a 

UmaOat  distribution  ef  aagnatMin  *<>■:  henos  the 

nlmse  fntagtsl  in  (10)  ladncaa  to  a  anrfsea  integral,  and 


r-^/^H,^-pm)dB    .   ...  (11% 


when  I,  m,  H  are  tiie  direction  eoainaa  of  the  outwara  normal  to  dS . 

Mow  the  magnetic  shell  of  thickness  t  and  strength  i  is  a  lamal- 
larly  nutg&etited  body  of  constant  intensity-f +r.  It  may  ba 
looKod  upon  aa  boandad  by  two  paratlel  nufaces  nomal  erery- 
whon  to  the  lines  of  magnatization,  and  by  an  edge  ganeratad  by 
linea  of  magnetiiatfam.  At  erary  point  on  wthar  of  the  parsUu 
Bor&oea  we  hare  tharefoie  l^A,  m— and  at  tae  edge 

I  —      -  ft'^  and  similarly  for  m  and  n.    Hence  erery  element  of 

the  doable  intwral  in  (11}  belonging  to  either  of  the  parallel  surfacea 
raniahaa,  and  uen  remain  only  the  parts  on  the  edge  wluchgiro 

since  ''a^  *  ****  ^^•*  *^  potential 

at  {M)  doa  to  a  manatio  diell  8.    Let  ({vO  ba  anr  point  on  the 
bouadim  of  anotlur  ahdl  8,  of  attength  <  anllat 
of  an  «  the  boundsiy,  then 

y('£*»^-"5>-  •••<••) 

is  the  magnetic  indaction  throngh  B'  dna  to  8  with  tht  ngn 
changed,  in  other  words,  the  mntnal  potential  energy  M,  Fitting 
for  ^0,H  their  ralnee  by  (12),  we  hare 


'-^/r^'^  


on 


where  e  is  the  aula  between  i»  and  dw. 

The  resolt  of  (14)  realizoe  the  eecond  of  oar  expectations,  nie 
double  integral  arrived  at  ia  of  great  importance,  not  only  in  the 
theory  of  eMctrodrnamica,  bat  also  u  we  shall  see  in  tha  theory  o 
the  induction  of  electric  currents. 

Hitherto  we  hare  apokeu  only  uf  closed  circuita,  and  ccU' 
sidered  merely  the  action  of  a  circuit  regarded  as  a  wholes 
When  we  did  speak  of  the  force  on  an  element  of  a  cironit, 
wa  deduced  this  fbrea  directly  from  the  state  of  the  mag- 
netic field  ia  its  immediuta  oeighboorhood.  There  is  an 
ordar  of  ideas,  however,  in  which  the  mntnal  actiiHi  of  two 
circnite  ta  considered  to  be  the  sum  of  all  the  mutual 
actions  of  orery  element  in  one  circuit  on  erety  element  in 
the  otbw.  Kow,  we  can  easily  show,  by  means  of  (U), 
that  a  systam  of  elementary  forces  of  this  kind  can  be  found 
which  win  laid  to  the  same  result  for  doaed  dnmita  as  the 
theory  given  abom 

Let  the  dicnit  8*  ba  aapposad  ligM 
SbsnoTablsinanywajwithi — 
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D«not«  Uw  udM  between  the  poeitin  diraetions  oT&iad  A  «■! 
tlHdingttoiitf  Dfronrfrtodibrfwdf,  theamhm 

coit  "  -  —  -^_n  — 
BrmHUefthMe  vaget 


tBueoTfioiaoian&tf. 


TSe  put  whicii  U  «  completo  differentul  hu  bc«a  k>ft  out,  bmoM 
It  diappeui  wh«D  the  mtemti<m  ia  orriod  round  dcwtd  dtcaitL 
H  w»  kTmyt  n^oM  it  tolifc    Oouider  now  the  work  done  in  % 

■nwU  diqdMmeiit  wUeh  iltm  D  uid  S,  .  >nd  ii.  Ut 

Aw  dt 

not       we  have 

The  peril  coDtaining  U  diMppeu  in  thii  wrwrion.  and  it 
the  nrt  be  unoged  by  intflgTOfoii  b;  pnH  «  ami,  w»  gat 

tH-^IDArir-O  (ItX 

when  it-^/8«i«-gco«»co.r 

Hence  the  alecteodynamical  aetioa  of  th«  two  eiraoita  is 
completely  Meonnted  for  by  aappoaing  evMy  el«m«Dt  dv 
to  aflnwf  amy  dement  dt  with  a  force 

-gi-^acoit-Sooaleosr  1     .   .  <X%). 

W»  may  therefon  nae  this  elemmtaiy  formok  iriwnmr  it 
soitt  OUT  coDTenience  to  do  sa 

It  ia  Tery  easy  to  obtain  a  aimilar  elementary  formula, 
which  IS  very  often  osefal.  for  tlie  action  of  an  olemenrS 
a  ci  -xxA  on  a  unit  north  pole. 

Ta  hare  lean  above  how  to  find  lha  actira  on  an  element  PQ 
m  of  a  circnit  in  a  mren  manetio  field.  Let  the  field  be  that  dne 
toannitnorthpol6^(flg.  3).  Then  fte  Magnttie  Indnctian 

PialnthedlMctUmHPK.  tndiaequalto^.ifKP-a  Hanee 

by  («)  the  force  a  on  pQi  i,  perpendioular  to  MP  and  PQ.  la  in  the 
dilution  Pllahown  In  ft.  fignw^  and  ie  equal  to  Now,  by 

fttlriacip    flf  "M«pnaudrM«tIoo,"thtlbBiBoaHii8in'tb. 


Pl#,  SI 

jf**^.J*>J<>PE<?it»toP>f.  t*  li  eqnal  to  a  foi«  E  acting  at 
V  In  a  diiaction  &M''™!lel  to  PIT.  together  with  a  conpU^oL 
moment  t«  «  x  PN  and  wboH  azia  ia  perpeudicnlar  to  NP  and  in 

Zl^^ll^-  ,?"'««™P^<»I<'nlation,whichwelaaTetothe 
Mader,  will  ahew  that  for  any  eloaed  eimit  the  ranltant  of  aU  the 
<mipha  ftu  Intndoced  ia  fi«/ henoL  dnoa  w  deal  wfft  doeed 
oircuiti  only,  wt  may  the  ooupk. 

Tha  lorn  »ert«d  by  a  closed  dieuit  on  a  unit  north 
pola  nay  Aanfot*  be  fonnd  by  mppoeing  each  element  rf. 
to  ast  on  Uu  pdt  with  a  fotve  equal  to 



wlwae  dinotion  ia  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing 
we  pol^  and  the  element,  and  each  that  it  tenda  to  csdm 
rotntion  round  theelement  related  to  the  diraetion  of  the 
eortant  m  it  by  the  right-handed  screw  relation. 

1  P41aaHppoaadtotodiawn,^tiwioBd« 


Conporuon  ^  Theory  with  JSxperimetU.^±h9  best  veri- 
ficatioB  ot  the  theory  which  has  just  been  laid  down  con- 
aists  in  its  uniform  aoeordanee  with  «xperienc&  We  pri> 
eeed  to  gin  a  f«v  instanoes  of  iti  application,  adopting 
now  one^  now  ulather,  of  the  equinlsnt  prindplea  deduced 
fhHB  it 

We  have 'already  remarked  that  the  lines  of  magnetic 
iuea  in  an  eleetrio  field  das  to  an  infinite  straight  current 
are  dideahniiig  the  current  for  axis.  It  iaeaisy  to  deduce 
from  the  fact  that  thate  is  a  magnetic  potential  that  tha 
force  most  nrj  invmsly  as  the  distance  from  the  current. 

Thia  tuy^  be  prored  by  meaaa  of  the  formula  (19) ;  in  fact, 
the  resultant  force  at  P  ia  given  by 


R-< 


'A 


eC 


4  balsig  tha  distanoa  fli  P  Ihom  the  current. 

Let  AB  (fig.  SS)  be  a  Terr  long  itmight  current,  and 
poq  an  element  dt  at  h  parallel  ear- 
rent,  Laving  the  same  diraetion  as  A& 
If  we  draw  the  line  ttf  fwee  (a  cirde 
with  0  as  eenfre)  though  0,  the 

tangent  OR  is  the  diraetion  of  Uie 
force  at  O;  hence  by  (6)  and  (20), 

the  force  oo^  is  ^dt,  and  acts  In  u. 

the  direction  OC ;  poq  is  therefore  ^ 
attracted.  If  the  current  in  poq  be  reversed,  the  force 
will  have  the  same  numerical  value,  but  will  act  in  tbe 
direction  CO.  Hence  two  parallel  straight  conducton 
attract  or  repel  each  other  according  as  the  conents  in 
them  have  the  same  or  opposite  directions. 

Let  AB  (fig.  84}  be  an  infinitely  long  (or  ytrj  long) 

currrat,  CD  a  portion  of  a  current  inclined  to  it  and 
passing  very  near  it  at  0.    If  the 
plane  of  the  papor  contain  AB  and 
CD,  then  at  every  point  in  OD  the 
magnetic  force  is  perpendicular  to  . 
the  plane  of  the  paper  and  Lowards 
the  reader,  at  every  point  in  00 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the        '  w  m 
paper  and  from  the  rvader;  hence  ^  , 

at  the  elements  P  and  Q  the  forces  acting  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  in  the  figure,  and  CD  will  tend  to 
place  itself  parallel  to  AB.  If  both  the  currents  be  re- 
versed, the  action  will  be  unaltered ;  but  if  the  euirent  in 
CD  al<me  be  reversed,  it  will  move  so  that  the  acute  angle 
DOB  incieassa. 
Henoaitiitdten 
ifclu  that  OOP- 
rente  that  meet 
at  an  angle  at- 
tract each  other, 
when  both  flow 
to  <n  both  flow 
from  ths  angle, 
bnt  repel  when 
one  flows  to  and 
the  other  flows 
from  the  angle. 

Theae  actions 
may  be  demotf- 
atnted  is  a  gnat 
variety  of  wayai 


1  t 

f  1 

ng.8G. 


Figure  8S  ahowa  as  airangemest  Ua  dem<matrattng  the  stttnetiwi 
or  repnUion  ot  p* ennenta,  which  is  <iMiiiiHa)lj  ftat  flist  nsad 
bj  Ampire.  A  ia  an  npright  co&aistlng  of  a  tnba  In  good  metal- 
lic connection  with  one  of  the  biading  acrewa  t,  -and  with  «  little 
espy,  eontainlag  sdion  pC.mierontT.  A  itpnlwtea  jiuaae  up  Uis 
oeatia  of  fte  tuMi  end  is  Insnhtted  firem  it,  but  ii^^tolllo  couwo- 
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tm  vith  tlM  aenw  i  ud  Ou  cup  jr .  B  b  »  light  eondaekr,^  era* 
liftiBg  of  tvopanllslognmaof  vim,  in  vhich  u«  oarreiit  drcolatM 
b  i^ponto  doMtion^  flu  c^jsei  of  vhleh  b  to  ■"■nfBtitt  ttw 
sigMtu  wtloi  V  tlw  wrO.   Th*  ooBdwtcv  ta  himf  b  du  mp» 

wnU*  tbost  K  TMiloKl 
nil.  0  i>  a  frun*  on 
fUdt  imni  tnm*  «f 
vin  m  vonnd,  n  tint 
rtai  nurcnt  ia  pMMd 
thnuh,  "**  hm  «  nnm- 
W  01  pvtDel  eondnc- 
lon,  til  of  which  aci  in 
lb  naa  way  on  tiu 
KitiMi  Inach  m>  of  tho 
EcnUs  conductor.  Oir- 
iag  to  tho  oppotita  dine- 
tioaa  of  tht  esmota  lo 
Oi  toba  and  tta  irirf 
iuldi  i^  tkara  Sa  bo 
KticaoBwidiia  to  that 
put  e(  tna  ^pftntiu. 
Itbciaar,  tlMrab(%  that 

Ihi  ictiao  of  C  on  «»  viB  ptarail  and  dsttnnlna  the  motioB. 
Thi  action  of  atntoht  oandootors,  making  an  angU  vith  aaoh 
ilba',  an  ba  ahovn^  maana  of  tha  oondootor  D,  lopraaaatad  la 
lg.a^vniGhiu7baBttadtBthaituidaliowBiafit  at. 

b  1  Tai7  lug*  dtH  oi  ptutieal  cuaa,  dnnltr  cireaito 
likj  u  imporUat  part.  Tlte  most  conraue&t  way  of 
didiBg  vidl  thni^  u  a  rub,  i>  to  nplaoa  thetn  hy  the 
•qandant  magnets  or  magoetio  ahalla.  The  action  of 
dnalai  dieiiit  may  bo  represented  by  two  layers  of  north 
ud  Ktnth  magnetiam,  TrhoBS  anrfaM  denuties  are  *  » -f  r, 
vhm  I  M  the  strength  of  the  carrent  and  r  tha  distance 
btteean  the  lajren.  Fn  details  eonceming  the  calcula- 
tioDi  in  avariety  of  cases,  m  nfer  the  reader  to  UuweU's 
I  JlKfrtei^^  md  Magtutin^  toL  &.  cap.  xir. 

Wo  miv  calcolate  tha  forca  axarted  (aaa  fig.  ST)  hjr  a  circular 
mnnt  Ao  on  a  unit  north  polo  at  ita  caatra  C,  u 
foUon  Krolaca  tha  onnant  by  two  diaci  AB  and 
AV,  of  Borth  ud  aooflt  BUfnetinn,  the  distaBOo  ba- 
twtartieh  la  r  ;  Uie  tniCaoa  danaitias  era  +tf+r  and 
-t+r.  Tha  firat  aT  thaaa  exerts  a  r^nliiTe  tone 
Iri+r,  As  Heoad  an  attnctira  force 

avj-i'*a-MaiA'C^; 

kBM  tha  racaltant  rapolaiTa  force  b 

Svicoa  I  A'OTB^ + r  -  SW+r , 

ring  Uw  radios  «f  the  diao.   Haaoa  a  nait  of  leagth  jf  ^ 

(itlii  rarront  exarta  a  forco        at  the  diatanca  r. 

It  ffJlowb  therefore  that  the  atatement  of  onr  fonda- 
MDtai  principle  (p.  67)  ioTolres  a  nntt  of  carrent  strength 
nd)  that  unit  lesgtii  of  the  nnit  carrent,  ftvmed  into  an 
m  *hoee  radius  is  the  nnit  of  length,  exerts  a  unit  of 
fona  on'  a  unit  pole  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  arc  From 
Siiii  (tatement  and  the  definition  of  a  nnit  negatire  pole  it 
ftillowa  at  onoe  that  the  dimension  of  the  nnit  of  cnrrant 
ii  [LIMIT-']. 

One  arrmngement  of  drcnlar  enrrenta  has  beoMue 
from  the  part  it  plays  in  Ampere's  theory  of 
Hgoetism.    A  wire  wound  into  a  cylindrical  helix,  such 
M  tbt  represented  in  figure  38,  the  ends  td  the  wira  being 

ntomed  paral- 
lel to  the  axis 
if  the  helix,  and 


A  A 

t, 


ndiatitcanbe 
^tiognpon  Am- 
I^n'ittaiid(fig. 
»),  ii  «lbd  a 

oinoil  Tha  ooodnetor  Ihna  fonnad  ia  obrunuly  eqoi- 
uliat  to  a  aariea  of  einmlar  eumnts  diBposad  In  &  nni- 
^  ataanar  pnpenAeolar  to  %  oommon  axis.  In  the 
•M  r^naantad  m  fignra  38,  thia  axis  is  ctni^t ;  but 
A*  HBa  boUboU  ia  not  laatrictad  to  this  parUralar  case, 

i  Alnmlidam  ia  ofUa  aaad. 


and  what  wa  an  aboct  to  adnnoa  will  applj  to  a  aolcndd 
vhoaa  axia  fa  a  onrva  of  any  form. 

I«t  thsra  ba  bA  of  tiba  dmdar  eaireata  (each  of  area 
X)  in  tha  an  (fa  of  die  axis  of  tha  stdoioid.  Aa  wa  nip- 
poee  the  diatribntion  to  ba  vaifonu,  s  ja  oonatant,  Wa 
may  snppoaa  each  cunnt  to  be  placed  at  the  siiddls  of  a 

length     of  the  am%  vhich  it  oecnpiea  for  iticlf.  Hanoo, 

if  each  drcnUr  carrent  be  replaced  by  a  shell  cf  Uu'ckneaa 

^  ,  the  surface  densities  of  the  magnetism  on  eadi  of  tbasa 

ahells  will  be  a  ni,  and  the  north  ma^fltism  of  oabh  shall 
will  coincide  with  the  aonth  magnetism  of  the  next ;  so 
that  tha  whole  action  at  points  external  to  the  solmMd 
radacea  to  the  action  of  a  quantity  ni\  of  magnatiam 
spread  orer  one  end  of  the  solenoid,  aul  a  qnantitj  -  ntk 
spread  over  Uie  other.  The  poritiTO  or  north  end  of  the 
solenoid  is  obtained,  aa  usual,  from  the  direction  of'  the 
current,  by  means  of  the  right-handed  screw  relation.  If 
X  be  ray  small,  or  if  the  system  acting  on,  or  acted  upon 
by,  tha  soldiioid  ia  at  a  diatanoa  reij  great  compared  with 
the  dimanaioDB  of  X,  then  we  may  Buppoaa  the  representa- 
tire  magnetiim  eoneentrated  at  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  the 
solenoid. 

Hence  the  particular  arrangement  of  electric  cnrrantc, 
which  we  haT«  ealled  a  soUooid,  acts  and  is  acted  on 
exactiy  like  an  ideal  linear  magnet  (whoae  polea  coincide 
with  the  ends  of  its  axis). 

Thna  the  north  pole  of  a  miignet  or  solenoid  repela  the 
north  end  and  attracts  the  soath  end  of  a  solenoid;  a 
solenoid  ttoda  to  sat  widar  the  action  of  the  earth,  its 
north  end  bahaviag  Uka  a  magnatie  north  polsk  and 
so  on. 

1b  a  eyliadiioat  hobUn  wemd  to  a  UBlfDni  depth  vitt  dik- 
oorand  wire  wa  hare  an  amngeBwat  whioh  is  eoninlaBt  to  ■ 
Btimbar  of  aolanqida  aO  baving  a  eoauaon  axis.  Xat^  of  theae 
aolaaoida  aay  ba  replaced  b;  tha  aqniTsIant  terminal  disos  of  poal* 
tlTo  and  negatiTe  megnatian,  and  the  cxtemsl  eotbn  ef  the  whole 
tboa  flalcnlatad.  Tha  aagnetio  diao  at  each  end  wOl,  of  eoua^ 
not  be  of  nniform  donait;,*  bnt  If  the  pointa  acted  on  be  at  a 
distance  which  ia  Inflnitaly  great  eompared  with  the  lataral  dlmen> 
aiona  of  the  bobbin,  wa  mar  oollaot  the  magnstiiU  at  Ae  ends  ef 
tha  ixIb  i  the  qvaBtltlaa  will  be 

where  0  and  (  ate  tha  enter  and  inner  radii  of  the  aLeU  of  wfa%  ai 
th«  nnnber  of  kyeit  la  tbo  daptht  and  n  the  Bombw  of  tons  per 
nnit  of  length  fli  eaoh  Isgrer.  The  niaguetle  aonteBt  of  the  bebw 
ia  theiefora 

where  p  dsaalis  the  Bamber  of  tnraa  ia  each  hqw,  aad  ay  Ae 
whole  namb*  of  tntas  ob  ths  bobfalB. 

The  aboTe  ia  a  simple  ease  of  tha  kind  trf  ealonlatioa 
on  which  Weber  founded  his  Terification  of  Ampere's 
theory.  He  did  not,  howerer,  replace  the  circular  ounants 
by  the  equivalent  magnetic  distribntione^  but  calculated 
directly  from  Amp^'a  formula  (18). 

The  inatrament  (electrodTuamometer)  which  he  used  in 
hia  axperimenta  waa  inTonted  himsalt  It  consists 
aaaentially  of  a  fixed  coil  and  a  morabla  eoil,  aanall/  soi- 
pended  in  the  bifilar  manner,  and  faraiahed  with  a  mirror, 
BO  that  its  motiona  about  a  vertical  axiB  ean  be  read  t0 
in  tha  sv^^aefeM  maanv  (sea  art  QiLTAiroMxm)  }if 
means  tit  a  seala  and  ieleaeopft  Two  varirties  of  the 
inatmmant  wen  used  Weber.  In  me  of  theae  (A),  the 
moTaUe  coil  was  snipanded  withm  the  fixed  c&il;  in  the 
other  (B),  the  movable  eoU  was  ring-afa^ied,  and  embcaeed 
the  fixed  ooil,  which,  however,  was  ao  supported  that  it 
coald  be  arranged  oidier  inside  the  moral^lftjina  or  ootnde 
it  at  any  diatanca  and  in  any  ff^j^jfal 
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to  it  We  do  not  pwpou  to  go  into  detail  Tcapeotiiig 
Waber*!  ezpuiments,  but  merely  to  indicate  their  genem 
dutseter  tad  gire  eome  of  tlM  leialte.  Thoee  deuring 
farther  iafcanutioa  will  find  it  in  §§  1-9  of  the  EUetro- 
(fyMOflUwAf  Maatbtttimmmmgeii^ 

Vabv  first  showed  that  the  alectrodjnumle  lotlon  between  two 
ptrtiof  ft|ii«M<tfq>p««tutnTarMdl^tlieMmeeiiii«ntTarieeu 
the  iqiun  of  tbaeninDt  Apptntot  AwHunuigadwitlitliepleiu 
cf  Its  llzsd  ood  In  the  auipMae  maridias.  Ths  monU*  oou  was 
GoiMmtrio  iritfa  the  bad  one,  tat  its  pWs  wss  perpBndioalir  to  ths 
nugnstia  nwridiu.  cnmat  o(  1,  %  or  8  Oron's  oslls  wm 
suit  thrm^di  the  ftzsd  eofl  sad  thnra^  tlw  snqMndsd  ooQ ;  bnt  as 
the  dafl«mo&  with  this  amaganant  waa  too  great,  the  latter  was 
ihantad  "ktj  eonnaeting  its  tanninak  a  wire  of  null  but  known 
nafatanee.  A  maasnrsiDant  of  the  jinf  pmwr  of  the  stranKth  of 
the  OBiraat  via  fonnd  obasrrlng  the  daftaetioa  ondnoed  bf  the 
evTeiit  in  tha  ftxad  edl  on  a  magnet  saapaiidal  Uk  Ita  ileBe  e>  a 
eoaTeaiant  dtotanoe  north  of  It  After  the  ninswaiy  eapecwoae  weia 
^Uad,  the  lonknring  naolta  wen  obtained  >— 
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where  •  la  the  number  of  eeHa,  D  the  electrodynamio  foroa  on 
the  sn^andad  aril,  azpraaaad  in  an  arbttiarf  nait^  M  thafoioa  on 
the  mi^NU  IT  the  leroe  oa  tba  magnet  eelodetad  bea  VDto 
maaae  ef  a  eonatant  meltlplis.  Tha  afpaemant  betweaa  H  end  11' 
ia  wiAln  the  limits  of  azperimaptal  arriNr. 

In  another  asriaa  of  axpnimanta  Wabv  oaad  tha  lOHnttia  B 
deaeiibad  abofi.  The  anapanded  oofl  waa  aiiaMad  with  ttl  axia  in 
the  manatla  iMridian,  end  tha  izel  eoQeat  ep  withita  ezia 
perMndmlar  to  tha  miipiatjo  merirfian.  Experlmenta  me  meda 
with  the  eentiea  of  tha  two  coils  omnddent,  and  with  the  eantrea  in 
the  sama  horlnntal  plaML  at  diatanoaa  of  100,  400,  BOO,  and  000 
tniUimetis^  tha  IzedT  e<U  baii^  in  vut  set  of  expeiiiaaatik  oeet  9t 
waat  Ikon  the  eupaadad  eoQ;  in  another  art;  north  DTfoeflL  la 
the  praaant  esiise  ef  ezp«lmente  tta  etnnglh  ef  the  eamat  waa 
meaabied  by  meana  of  e  magnet  noted  OD,  aol  hj  the  Isad  eai^  brt 
by  snother  coU  in  dronit  with  tt.  Iftir  pqar  uuiiertfal^  the 
fallowing  resolte  were  aniTod  at 
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where  d  is  the  dietanoa  between  tha  centres  of  the  coQa,  P  the 
conpls  *  exerted  on  tha  moTable  ooil  when  the  direeticn  of  that 
disttnee  ia  perpendiciilar  to  tha  meridian,  Q  the  eoopla  when  It  ia 
in  tha  neridian.  P'  and  are  tiie  nlnea  A  the  same  ooaplea  eal- 
enlated  from  the  theory  of  Ampks,  The  agrMmant  hers  again  ia 
as  near  as  conid  be  expected. 

Teber  farther  showed  that  Uie  defledkoe  (e^  tt)  of  the  empindad 
tuSif  eateoletad  bj  ueans  of  the  fbtmnla 

tan»-«<I-«+fl*-« 
tanw  =  l«t-»+,rf-< 

in  tha  two  eaaes  where  the  eentiee  of  the  eoOa  wars  at  aoonaideiable 
distanoe  apar^  V*"^  obeerration  within  the  limlta  of  azpari- 
mental  arm.  How  tbeoe  formula  are  identieal  wi&  those  aetab- 
lished  bj  Qansa  for  two  magnets  with  their  axea  p^eesd  like  the 
axoa  o(  the  omla.  This  sgreement  therefore  ia  ea  a^MlMlitel 
proof  diet  tba  ooUs  are  replaceable  magneta. 

On  tha  whot^  tiierefore,  the  experiments  (tf  Taber*  confirm  the 
theiRT  of  Ampere,  as  tar  as  ezpoiment  eaa  taet  it  Thar  form, 
'hoTMor^  e  BuBoient  bads  for  the  |mpodtion  ea  which  we  fooaded 
onr  theory ;  for  this  proposition  leads  to  the  aamo  raaolt  for  elooed 
drcnlte  as  the  theory  of  Ampira. 

The  action  of  any  cnrrent  on  a  magnatla  pd^  and  henoe  on  any 
n^ji^et,  majr  be  oalcolated  dther  "vj  repledng  the  einuit  by  an 
cquiniant  iheU  or  Inr  means  of  formnla  (19).  We  hare  alnady 
fonnd  IUb  actloa  la  tne  partienlar  oass  of  an  inflnttdy  hng  atraicht 
ewrent   ThU  reealt  wee  eriginany  fonnd  experimentally  \ij  Kot 


*  Refaaed  to  •  etsndmd  earrsat  etreagtb  by  miaae  ef  the  mapiel 
Aefleettoas.  . 
■  rer  anetiHrTsiOaatlaa  byOedn,  aae  Wiedemann,  0alK,  Bd.  H.  1 44. 


and  Sarerti  ead  Leplaee  ahewed  tiiat  tt  followed  fimn  their  nanlft 
that  the  fwce  azert^  en  element  of  the  ctirrent  ▼arfe*  invereely 
ea  the  aqnare  of  the  distanoe.  The  foot  that  e  dnnlar  onnsnt  actt 
on  a  magnatie  piJe  et  ite  eantoe  in  tba  aanm  w  ae  »  dMsg  c«w 
rent  whS^  la  STerywheie  wry  needy  edaddent  with  it,  laed% 
when  properly  intetpreted,  to  the  eondndoB  timt  Oe  fine  varies 
ea  ainf.  In  this  way  fennnla  «»  cdgioally  arrind  e^  ind** 
pandenth  of  Ampirre  theory.  1 

A  gnat  Tariety  (tf  iaetaBDae  mlfl^  be  giTen  a(  the  eoUon  ef  a 
magnet  on  a  oorrent  The  earth,  for  Inatanee,  wrte  oa  a  diunlui 
onnnt  hnag  np  <m  Amphre'a  stand :  the  onrreDt,  being  morabla 
abont  a  Tergal  ari^  wiU  torn  nntQ  the  mazimnm  nnnwr  of  tha 
aardi'B  Unae  cf  magnatlo  foiee  peae  throngh  It— iA,  it  will  aet  with  | 
]1»  pUne  poroendwolar  to  the  magnetie  »>Ulea,  «h  e  way' 
that  the  oannit,  looked  at  from  the  north  eld^  pMe  lonnd  la  thel 
(mnatte  diteotlon  to  tha  hands  of  a  watch. 

Arciy  aimpls  way  of  diowisg  the  sotkm  between  magneta  and 
onmntewaaderiaedbyDeleBiTe.  A  amen  pkte  of  eopper  and  a 
■mall  plata  of  dno  are  enneotsd  together  hj  e  vito  peaafag  fhneith , 
a  ooek  and  making  a  eircnit  of  aaraiel  tame ;  theeock  leplaoed  ia 
e  veaad  oontaining  dilute  aolpfauilo  add,  and  floeta  at.  the  anrface, 
carrying  the  little  airanit  abont  with  it  Bach  a  drcnit  will  act 
nadertte  earth's  eotloa,  end  may  be  duaed  and  tamed  eboat  ha,, 
by  emagaet  After  what  baa  mm  already  aeld,  howenr,  each 
ezparlmeDts  eAr  BO  new  poiat  «f  latarest 

EUdromagnette  Jtotaium^  —  It  is  obvioiii  that  no 
inTariaUe  BTBtam  of  electric  cnirente  can  {wodooa  oon- 
tintuNU  ratation  of  a  magnetiiad  body.  For^  sappoae  an 
elementaiy  magnet,  whoee  action  maj  be  mpreaented  by 
two  polee  of  etrengthi  ^  m,  to  deecribe  any  patli  and  to 
ntnrn  exaeUy  to  its  fonner  position ;  either  it  hat  cr  lias 
not  embraced  the  circnit  in  its  path;  if  it  has  not,  no  work 
hae  been  done  on  either  pcde ;  if  it  has  embraced  the  circuit 
n  times,  an  amonnt  of  work  Anmri  has  been  done  on  tJie 
north  pole,  and  an  amount  -  4ttBtsi  on  tha  sonth;  on  the 
whole,  therefore^  no  work  has  been  done  on  the  magnet 
As  any  magnetised  body  may  be  coneeiTed  to  be  made  np 
of  sou  elemeDtaiy  magneta,  it  is  obrions  that  it  is  impoa- 
aiUe  for  snch  a  body  to  rotate  oontiniions^j  dmng  work 
against  Metiou,* 

TbB  same  is  obrionsly  tme  ii  we  tvphet  tlw  magnet  by 
an  inwiable  system  of  ebctrio  eurenti. 

If,  howsTer,  part  of  the  eleotiie  dronit  is  monbia  with 
la^ect  to  the  ns^  «id  conunnnioataa  dieiewith  meana 
of  sliding  eontaots  or  the  like,  eimtinnoas  rotation  of  part 
at  the  cireuit  may  occur.  Ajgain^  if  fay  any  artifioe  the 
msgnet  oaa  be  transferred  erory  rerolutioa  from  one  eide 
at  the  curenl  to  the  othv,  eontinnons  raCatioB  of  the 
magnet  may  molt  LasQy,  if  the  dixeetion  of  tha  cnrrent 
in  some  part  of  ths  a{)p8ratiu  be  always  rercned  at  a 
certain  stage  «f  the  relation,  otmtinnoui  motiok  may 


Botatioiu  of  the  ftcit  and  second  class  wen  first  dia- 
eorend  ij  Fanday,  and  the  ground  {winciple  ct  moat  of 
the  pecee  of  apparatns  used  In  dsmourtratiag  them  is  fliat 
ofiginally  nsed  uy  him. 

Oa»  of  the  ainplest  eases  la  de  rotstton  ante  the  aetfoa  «f  tba 
ratieal  oomponent  of  the  earth's  magnatia  fone.  Let  ABO  (flg. 
SB)  be  a  horiiontal  dreolar  oondnc- 
tor,  OP  e  eondoetor  jdToted  at  0, 
harlBgdidfaigeMiteetet  PvltbABa 
Let  e  eonent  <  enter  ABC  at  A,  and 
leava  it  at  P,  flowing  through  PC  to 
0  and  thenoe  to  the  batteiy  again. 
The  manutia  force  at  any  element 
^  of  OP  is  perpendionlar  te  OP  and 
to  tha  plana  n  ABC,  henoe  Uwdeetro- 
magnetic  force  on  the  element  will  be 
in  the  plane  of  ABC^  in  the  direction 
of  tha  arrow  p^*  mid  will  be  equal  to 
ilUr(BsTatiraleompaBentofeaith*a 
forea^  Henoa  the  moment  eboat  0  of  tiie  f(H«ea  setiag  on  OP  U 
/iRrdr,  i<.  iOP*R<,  which  is  Independent  of  the  podtion  of  OP. 
OP  will  therefon  rotate  abont  0,  with  an  annlar  Telocity  which 
wtU  go  on  increasing  nntU  the  work  loet  by  iiietioa,  fco.,  dnring 
eadt  rerolntion  ia  equal  to  *OP*Ai 


pal  to  eut^at  ^  [ 

Tol  lii'  ^iW>a^ri4l^  "^R 
ne  SBppoMd  to  bo  tai  esNdUntiatltv 


'Uaxwan. 

*  Wa  anhars  SBpposed 


aUtndsa. 
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iopan  liug{m  «  gentfil  Utaoif  o(  tiw  ntotioB  of  ft  dxevit  oBdar 

alDJPMl     flOSBMtod  a 
tti  uiaortfal  toMg. 
Bt^  Int  fiM  to  loUta 
iboat  it  V«  nppoM  tlu 

ta  ±M  of  sMgMtisin  >t 
ilipolM.  TilutiMuiiof 
migiut  iior  uii  of  i, 
md  tlw  oth«r  uem  u  in 
;bi  fignn.  0  bang  tha 
RDtn  of  tha  magiMit,  aad 
Id  Lot  PQ 

btinjiR  df  of  AB,and  Ut 
tbt  ooordiiiataa  of  P  b« 
^  y,  t ;  than  if  I,  SI, «  ba  tha 
diiictiwi  aoatiMB  of  NP, 
ud  5P-D,  va  hm 
W=Mjt,  D«»-|f,  !>«-*-«: 
lbs  ua  diraction  oodiM 
d  ?p,  vhicb  is  panan* 
dtealtf  to  ITP  and  TQ^ 
ind  ii      diiaotioB  of  tha 

ImaeitadbythapolaKo&P.an^K^-M^j-MbQFZ.  Ju. 

Hon  ly  uBinaU  (<)  tha  coa^oMnti  «C  tlw  faaa  ntfag  CK  FQ  in 

HiDM,  it  X  dasota  the  momeat  of  thaao  foraaa  abcnt  0^  va  bav* 
froD  flta  north  pola  alona 

■^-/SK'S-Sj'-C-t-S)'}- 

UiiBMtBte  thaTtloaatfi;  m.  « tUi  ndnots  ts 

ir  Omlon  A ,  a, ,  ^.  «,  dmrnta  tha  anglaa  BVZ,  iXZ,  WZ, 
UXf  It  ban,  adduf  uia  rMDlta  ftos  both  polai^ 

X=mi{Bca  fii~eimmi-'tM0t+CMm^   .    .  (21). 
It  fdlloin  from  this  nioazfaible  fonnnla  thst  tho  oonpI« 
E  teti£iig  to  tnzB  •  part  AB  of  u  sleotrie  drcoit  ftboat 
tb  izb  of  ft  magnet  dapends  monlj  on  th*  poiituw  of  tbt 
ndi  A  and  B. 

In  ptitioBlar,  if  A  ooiiMida  with  B»  ia  if  AB  form  % 
doMicirenit,  or  if  A  and  Blwth  lia  m  part*  of  tha  axis 
Bot  mduded  batveoi  N  and  8,^  th«  eonpla  vOl  ba  ud; 
ud  then  win  be  no  ntatioB. 

His  i^lieatian  of  this  fHmala  to  oases  where  then  are 
dding;  eoDtaets  at  A  and  B  not  iTiitg  os  tha  »xif  j^eaentp 
H  diffienl^ ;  wa  laan  it  to  Uie  nader. 

Smnl  of  tiiaaa  mtation  b*  addUtid  \j  Basas  of  tha 
Vfantu  nprasntid  is  Igvt  4L  ABOIsahariuMtdeiaarwin 


'TtB^coeiriaarwhiftvDaU  b^pMilf  Aor  B  lar  on  NB,  but 
^  oaa  Mnr  ailM  Ih  MstioiL  Ite  an  niiCMta  bm  a  flalta  tUdaaaa 


tinpiiiatbictt^UiidIagacrana,k.  TO  Is  ariardumdtMiigh 
of  ataronn  tta  tha  aUdins  oontMta.  A  vira  eonseota  tha  manmir 
with  tha  Modinc  aomr  d.  DE  li  an  nprigfat  aapport  aerawad  Into 
a  matd  baaa  V  m  rrr""**"  with  tha  binding  soraw  «^  and  taf> 
minatiusbonlB  ft  aanvroitpK.  Whan  Mniiad,  DI  aaabe 
rapUoadbyHisAavtsraBpportaiyE'udD'K'.  HLKbanqqwrt 
for  ■  acraw     which  camaa  an  a^j'^^''  centra. 

L  Poiaa  fat  tba  oDp  I  tha  wit*  atlinip  HK,  ao  that  tha  asds  Jnit 
dip  1ft  tba  narawT  tetnA.  Than,  if  a  atrostc  enrrant  bo  ant  Bon 
•  to  <  HK  will  rotata  (u  acrthan  latitodaa)  in  a  diraetloa  oppoaila 
to  tba  bands  of  a  waton. 

S.  Ifwaflxamtioal  manat  R''«^to  DK  llj  maana  of  a  dtp  at 
T,  Oan  tbsntotfon  wiU  taka  pUoawith  i  waate  flare&t  is  tha 
mna  dlraotiao  aa  bafim^  if  tha  north  pela  of  tha  magnet  be  npwaids 
(aa  ahown  in  flgua),  bat  in  the  o^Kirita  dii«etio&  if  tba  nugost 
be  raratMd. 

5,  Barardng  tba  onireot  alona  in  dtbar  «f  tba  Uit  two  caaaa 
caaaaa  tha  direction  of  rotati<«  to  be  lawaed. 

L  Tba  magnet  may  ba  ranorad  and  a  onrrant  aeat  from  a  to  t 
leond  ABO  in  tha  direotion  <^posita  to  tba  bands  of  a  watch.  TbM 
lasolt  la  the  aame  aa  for  the  magnet  with  Its  north  pola  apwaida. 
If  tha  ennant  in  ABC  li  Ttraniad,  tbs  zotation  la  nnnea;  and 
BO  on. 

6.  TheaappcatDVwlththetwonsgnttiiu^iiYsiaTbaBcnvad 
into  D  Inataiad  of  T>%  the  wire  P  now  dip[riiig  Into  bm  nterooiT. 
If  tho  enrrent  ba  amt  fkom  a  to  d,  tba  Tarnoal  evmgit  in  DX  wul 
aet  on  I  and  i*.  and  eaaaa  tiw  mupist  to  rotata  Ip  dia  dlnetfsn 
thahandaofawatob.  This  ntattoft  is  ifmpad  if  tba  eaoMt  |p 
from  <f  to  a. 

<.  "We  may  ocnaldar  taj  ma«|Mt  cf  iatta  dM     Bsda  W  «f  * 
ewias  of  magnate  like  w  and  aV  anansad  shoot  an  a^  OMai», 
~aoa        aul  tha  ftiagnata  IjT  by  ^a  ainala  *— in*t 
br  nsaas  of  tba  ptTot  L',  tbata  wfll  still  ba  tvtatte. 
it  imraaants  a  T017  elagint  pieos  of  i^paiatoa  da^isd  Iff 
T,  to  sbow  Os  „  . 

tation  at  onca  of  a  magnet 
aadof  amorablaoeadoetoft 
lbs  ntatiagpiooas  an  the 
m^^  M.  wbioh  tatlad  to 
the  eopper  pag  at  tha 
bottom  et  O  07  means  of 
a  pieos  of  strlnj^  and 
awiiiiB  roiind  the  T«stUal 
cnnaat  bnorad  ep  by  the 
aarcmr  in  O,  and  tha  win 
DI,  wUcb  k  hinged  to  D 
by  a  tiiin  flazibU  win,  and 
awims  ronnd  tba  poU  of 
tba  vartioal  magnet  a'l'. 

Another  appantos  in^  —  ja 

rented  by  Bartow,  and  Kg.  O. 

knownbyOanamaor  Badow's  lAaal,  la  n|faaantad  ia  flgnn  48. 
Aenns^  iseaassd  topata  from  tbs  manwy  tnwh  0  aleic  tt* 
ndiu  <f  the  diss  A  Ono^  tba  Cdd  of  n«B«M«  nns  dae  Is  1^ 


fig.  tf. 

bona-ahoa  nagnet  HO.  The  nanlt  la  that  tba  wheel  rotates  in 
the  dinotlm  Sidioatad  by  tha  anow. 

Flnid  condneton  may  also  be  eaosed  to  rotate  under 
the  action  of  ft  magnet  We  mentioned  in  oor  historical 
sketch  die  espariment  1^  which  Davy  demonstmted  this 
rotftttcm  in  the  Cftse  of  mercury.  A  Tariety  of  siich  ezperi- 
mente  have  been  since  deriaed.  The  follaving  is  a  simple 
one.  FiU  ft  small  cylindrical  copper  reasel  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  set  it  upon  the  nortk  ptde  of  e  power- 
ful electromagnet  li  a'thick  zinc  wire  be  connected  by 
ft  piece  of  copper  wire  to  the  copper  Teasel,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  the  add  so  as  to  be  in  the  axis  of  the  Teasel,  ft 
etment  is  aet  up  in  the  Uqnid^Udi  flows  radially  from 
tha  ano  to  fht  oopper  Hroaa  tha  lineaof  force.  ^Clie 
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liquid  dunfon  ntatet  in  ths  ^Uxeetion  f»f  tlw  luuuli  ^  • 
watch. 

Magnttie  Aaion  on  tht  Sltdrto  2>i»duirgt  m»  6aae».-~-L 
Iarg«  nnmber  reiy  intanatiDg  remits  luTe  been  obtained 
eoneerning  the  behariom-  of  the  electric  diaoha^  in  a 
field  of  magaetio  force.  We  can  only  make  a  bnef  allo- 
uon  to  the  matter  here.  He  key  to  the  pheQ(uneDA  lies 
in  the  remark  that  the  electric  discharge  in  Tacntun  tabes 
may  be  regarded  as  an  electric  corrent  in  a  Teiy  fiezible 
elastic  eondactor.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  conductor  would 
be  an  eqailibriom  if  it  lay  in  a  line  of  magaetio  force 
passing  through  both  its  fixed  ends.  Again,  if  the  flexible 
eondactor  be  constrained  to  remain  on  a  given  surface, 
it  will  not  be  in  equilibrium  until  it  has  so  arranged  itself 
that  the  resultant  electromagnetic  force  at  each  point  is 
parpendieular  to  the  snrfaeei  At  each  pointy  therefore^ 
the  magnetic  force  must  be  tangential  to  the  aoifacei^ 

A  perfectly  flexible  but  ineztensible  condnetor»  two 
points  of  wldch  are  fixed,  will  take  «»eh  a  fonn  that 
the  electromag&etio  force  at  each  point  is  balanced  \rf  the 
tenaiQiL  Le  Bonx  fastened  a  thin  pTw^'imwq  wire  to 
two  itoat  copper  terminals,  and  cavied  it  to  glow  by 
paaainff  a  cnrrent  throng  it  When  the  terminala  weia 
placed  eqnatonally  betwMA  tbe  flat  poles  <tf  an  etoctiomag- 
nel^  tbe  wire  bent  into  ttie  form  of  a  dnolar  an  joining 
the  tanniaala.  When  tho  terminali  were  ^acad  axially, 
it  assanwd  a  helical  form.  (See  also  Q^nttiswooda  and 
Stokes,  Froo.  B.  8.,  187S.) 

The  behavioiir  of  the  light  emanating  from  tiie  pqntiTO 
pole  may  be  explained  in  general  u  lying  between  the  two 
eases  which  we  hare  just  disoassed.  One  V  tha  most 
remarkable  of  these  phenomena  is  the 
rotation  of  the  discharge  diacovered  by 
WaUcer,  and  much  experimented  on  1^ 
De  la  Bin.  This  may  be  exhibited  l^ 
means  <d  the  apparatus  shown  in  fi^  44, 
consisting  essentially  of  an  exhausted 
vessel,  one  of  the  electrodes  in  which  is 
ring-shaped;  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  covered 
wiui  some  innUHng  material,  is  passed 
through  the  ring  and  fixed  to  the  stand. 
When  this  arotratos  is  placed  on  the  pole 
of  a  powerful  magne^  the  discharge  ro- 
tates as  a  wire  lunged  to  tho  upper  eleo- 
trode  would  do.  Tig.  44. 

Owing  to  the  distinct  character  of  the  negative  light, 
the  action  of  the  magnet  on  it  Is  difEisrenb  from  that  on 
the  positiTe  light.  I^Qcker  found  that  the  general 
character  of  the  phenomena  may  be  thoa  described : — 
The  negative  light  ia  bounded  l:^  magnetic  carves  that 
issue  from  the  electrode  and  cat  the  waUs  of  Ihe  tab& 

The  two  diagtims  in  fi|p  40  will  oomr^  an  idea  of  the 


^pMianoa  of  t&a  phanomenon.   Althongh  mnch  tomptod 


I  Lool  hsvlng  this  propaty  wwi  flsDed  bj  FHbte  ^ipsBs  cwntL 


to  follow  the  subject  further,  we  most  be  oontent  to  refer 
tha  reader  to  tiu  interesting  papen  of  Kfti^ar'  and 
Hittort*  An  tnellent  summaty  will  be  found  in  Wiado- 

Ampirt'i  Method. — Before  quitting  the  subject  of 
electromagnetiBm,  it  will  be  useful,  Ux  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, to  give  a  brief  sketdi  ti  iha  method  of  Ampire, 
or  rather  of  that  modification  of  the  original  method  now 
commonly  found  in  Continental  books,  which  was  suggested 
by  Ampwe  himself,  in  a  note  to  the  ThiorU  ket  FKeno- 
mitui  EUdrodjpiamiquM.  Amp^  starts  with  the  idea  that 
the  electrodynamie  action  of  two  circuits  is  the  sum  of  the 
actions  at  a  distance  between  every  pair  of  their  elements. 
He  supposes,  as  the  simplest  and  most  natural  assumption, 
that  the  force  betwen  two  alenienta  is  in  the  line  joining 
them.  Beaidee  this  assomption,  his  theory  rests  on  four  ex- 
periments.* The  first  of  theee  shows  that,  when  a  wire  ia 
doubled  on  ttadf,  the  eUetrodynamio  actitm  of  any  cnrrent 
in  it  is  Mf.  The  saooad  eneriment  shows  that  this  is  also 
tmis  ^  w  ^  the  halves  ot  the  wire  be  bent  or 
twisted  in  any  w^,  so  aa  narer  to  be  fsc  removed  from 
the  other.  Tb»  third  e^Mriment  proves  tlutt  tha  action 
of  any  dosed  drenit  on  an  akmont  of  another  dronit  ia 
perpandicnlar  to  the  dementb  In  the  fourth  experiment 
it  ia  shown  that  the  fwoe  between  two  condneton  remain* 
the  same  when  all  the  lines  in  the  system  axe  increased  in. 
the  same  ratio,  the  currents  remaining  the  same.  From, 
the  assnmption,  together  with  the  first  experiment  it  fol- 
lows that  the  feme  between  two  elements  is  proportional 
to  the  prodnot  of  the  lengths  of  tiie  element^  multiplied  by 
the  prodnot  <rf  the  stre^itbs  of  tha  ennenta  and  by  8om» 
f  onction  of  the  uutnal  diataaoe  and  of  the  sn^ea  which 
determine  tiuir  relative  position.  Hence  it  may  be  shown^ 
fnnn  tha  fonrtih  «xperiment,  that  the  force  between  tha 
elements  must  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  them.  The  second  experiment  shows  that  wo 
may  replace  any  ekmeot  of  a  drenit  by  the  projectimm 
of  the  dement  on  three  rectangular  axes. 

From,  theae  results  it  is  found  that  the  force  between. 
dt  and  da  most  be 

^^^(eoeo&eostfcoiO- 

The  ecmstant  k  ia  then  determined  from  du  remit  of  the 
third  experiment;  and  it  is  found  that  k  mnst  bo  equal 
to  |>  The  formula  ia  thus  eomjdetelj  deteimined,  viUi 
the  cxoqptioa  of  A§  winch  depends  on  the  unit  of  cnnent 
whjdi  is  dmsan.  The  action  of  a  doaed  drenit  <nk  aa 
elemMifc  ia  than  calenlateJ,  and  a  vector  found,  which 
Ampin  calls  tha  "  dtreotrix^*  faon  which  this  actitm  can 
be  found  In  exactty  the  same  mf  as  we  derived  this 
same  action  fnxa  the  magnetic  induction.  The  theory  is 
then  applied  to  small  plane  circuity  solenoids,  and  so  on. 
As  was  remarked  in  the  historiod  sketch,  a  variety  of 
other  elementary  lawa  may  be  subetitnted  for  that  of 
Amp^,  all  of  whidk  lead  to  tha  same  result  for  doaed 
drcoiu, 

IfaxweO  has  presented  Amp^'s  theory  in  amore  general 
form,  in  which  the  assumption  about  the  direction  of  the 
elementary  action  is  not  made.  Neglecting  oonples,  he 
finds  for  the  moet  generd  {orm  of  the  oomponents'  of  the 
force  exerted  by  da-  on  dt, 

laduUrBotlencf  *~ 


tad 


la  tiks  dfieeOim  «f  A  *Bd  de  isspeotlnly. 


■  Aw.  Am*.,  m.,  dr.,  nr.,  orlL,  «ilP^?"ft4h  I 

■  ftw-  •^'"^i  mirt.,  lM»kL  zed  oy  . 
« IMdIi  nqMM^  thise  eipMlBUB^  nd  eth«Mfttv  eoanietcS 
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Li  Aen  azpreMions  Q  U  a  fanctinn  to  bo  detflnnined 
«l|  Iqr  futiier  MKimption.   Q  »  oomrtant  gem  Aaptev's 

tmHi;  Q  ~  -  ^        ^  fonanls  vi  Qmaman,  and 

10  00.  We  maj  in  fact  oosutmet  an  infinite  vaxieW  of 
£IIerait  Blementarj  fonnnlB.  Th«  raader  intonated  in 
tkii  n^eot  ms7  otmnilt  Wiedemann,  Bd.  it  {|  36^  S7, 
4941,  Aft,  and  Tkit.  I*ne.  1873. 

Bl  our  acootint  of  the  inagnetio  iTtion  of  electrio  cn^ 
mdi  DO  mention  has  been  made  of  the  effect  of  the  proxi- 
mtj  of  iroL  Under  the  magnetio  action  <d  the 
eleetrie  eiraiit  soft  iron  is  magnetiiad  indactirely.  The 
dkbifaation  of  the  linea  of  force  ia  in  general  greatly 
ifictod  thaiel^.   The  general  featon  cd  the  pheocnnenon 

11  a  eoncentEataoa  of  the  linsa  npMi  tiie  iron.  Bj  the 
fngm  ass  of  thia  eSbot  eleotromagnetia  foroea  «<  gnat 
pmnr  be  dmloped.  B  ia  not  eaay  to  gire  a  mathe- 
aatieillf  aeconte  Meooat  of  the  aetion,  owing  to  oar 
ijiumnce  of  the  siaet  law  of  magnetio  Indndioii  In  power- 
ioSj  paramagnetio  bodiea.  Th»  diaaurioB  of  labjee^ 
bffffnr,  baloigi  to  UAannw  (wliidi  aea). 

Tkt  Zndudiom  <f  £Uelrie  CvnymU 

A.  brief  account  has  alreadj  been  given  (see  Historical 
Bkefeb,  p.  11)  of  ftokUy's  discorayi  of  the  induction  ot 
dsebiceozmita.  Tlie  rcanlta  he  arrived  at  may  be  sammed 
npisfoUowa. 

letthm  b»  two  linaar  drenlts^  ABEE  Aha  primur)  ad  CDQ 
(tba  HeondaiyX  two  poitioni  of  which,  Afi  ud  CD,  ua  psnJlal, 
nd  DOT  Mch  other. 

L  Vim  s  euTsnt  iM  started  in  AB,  s  tnniHit  emmit  flows 
an^CDintlw  wpodte  dinetion  to  tbs  ementln  AB;  when 
OicBRat  In  AB  tt  rtesdy,  no  enrrent  in  CD  can  be  detactsd; 
•balhaciiTreDtiii  ABisatomd,  straiuient  cnmnt  flofwa  thnm^ 
CD  Is  the  Mine  dinetioD  aa  toe  emreBt  ia  AB.  These  onmatsut 
CDveaidte  be  indoeed,  and  bs  esUsd  inTsras  anddirset 
oDnsts  niBeettntr,  tbs  wiereaos  being  to  tiw  dinotifla  of  the 
ptaurr.  Both  iuTerae  sad  direct  currents  laat  for  a  nrj  abort 
tint,  nd  the  qmnti^  of  electrfcitr  whldi  paaes  in  ssch  Of  them 
iithiHmei 

U.  If  tbs  eirenit  A&  in  iriiioh  •  stesdy  oamnt  k  flowia&  be 
onnd  t»  meoadi  CD,  sn  hmns  eairent  Is  thmbr  indnosd  in 
CD;  *ben  tbs  dienit  AB,  nnder  riodUr  dnamstsiiee^  noedes 
fnm  CD,  a  mreet  eonent  la  Indnoed  in  CD.  We  haTS  eireadr 
BotionedUuitwheD  AB  is  at  rest,  sad  the  eomnt  initdoeenot 
tuTitheieianoenznaitinCD.  AB  has  been  sni^KMed  to  apiHvscb 
nd  noede  from  OD,  bat  the  same  statement  qiplies  when  CD 
^tadiee  and  teoedes  from  AB. 

111.  VbsB  s  magnet  is  nugnetUed  or  deinsgnetited  In  tiu 
Bti^bonriiood  of  «  eiieiiit,  or  approsebea  vt  leeeoes  frraa  the  eir- 
Ri^  tbs  eSest  ia  the  aame  as  if  sd  eqninlent'  eonent  uprosobsd 

■  imded  from  the  drcnit.  Tar  example,  immpn^  BmuIciiiiQiar 
aRtdt  placed  horiiontsUT,  end  a  TerHcal  bar  magnet  lowered  in 
AiaiiaeftheclrcnitwftL  its  north  pcde  pdnting  down  npoa  the 
dRoi^  the  aunet  may  be  replaced  oj  s  series  or  opexial  droolsr 
■nnta  (aee  MOon,  p.  71),  aod  the  motion  will  induce  •  onirent 
IMbg  nimd  the  dnmit  sgainst  tha  bsuds  ot  s  watch. 

Fsiaday  showed  how  the  direction  of  the  indnoed  cnrrent 
(ttbe  predicted  whim  the  variatira  of  the  nngoetje  field 
K  the  motion  of  theoondnctor  in  it  ia  knows,  and  be  oan^ 

■  Ui  own  manner  indicntioM  lunr  the  mapiUiidaof  tike 
otmnt  conid  be  inferred. 

Maswell  liaa  timwn  the  kw  of  Fiuaday  Into  the  foUow- 
ingfonn:— "Tlie  totd  elaotrainotiTe  force  acting  AMmdn 
onit  at  anj  inalant  ia  meaaiaed  bythente  of  dacnaae 
i  dn  mmbw  of  fines  itf  *»fM4iiT  ftme  iriddi  Maa 

tbOQ^it"  • 

Or,  integmting  with  respect  to  the  time "The.  time 
Bttsnl  of  the  total  eleetrMDotin  force  noting  zoond  any 

via  lapke'e  Oeorr,  may  be  fraud  In  HsxweB,  red.  U.  |  603,  fto., 
nl  ia  ahiest  anj  Oontlnantal  woric  on  experimental  pbyiiea. 

'  Mtf.  Rtt.,  av.  1,  li.,  (Ix.),  xzTiil.,  xxix.,  lUI.  The 

M  Hil  I  la  tbs  text  ia  flraa  te  tta  nad«'s  eoBTwineih 

■1  h  set  meest  to  be  UatoeieeL 

■  In  tta  SMS  of  jntettag  tta  MaM  a^Htto  Ida. 


circoit,  together  with  the  o  amber  of  linea  of  magnetio  force 
which  pam  throngh  the  drcnit,  ia  a  constant  qnantitj.** 

Tta  "munber  of  lines  of  feme*  maj  of  conrae  be  snb* 
atitntad  the  eqaivalent  ezpreadtms,  "indnction  throngh 
the  dronit^"  or  "  aurfaoa  integral  of  magnetic  induction,* 
taken  over  any  inrface  bonndMl  bj  the  eironit. 

Soma  oare  must  be  taken  in  determining  the  poaitiTe 
direction  roond  the  dremL  The  foUoiring  ia  a  correct 
process  >—AaBnms  one  direction  (D,  fig.  ]n_ 
46)  timtffk  the  eironit  aa  podtiTe^  then 
the  positiTe  direction  roKtKf  (B)  ia  detei^ 
mined  bjr  the  right-handed  screw  rek- 
titm;  if  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
reckoned  poaitiTe  in  direction  D  is  de- 
ereaaing,  then  the  eleetromotiTo  force  is  in  direotioa  B ;  if 
that  nnmber  is  increaaing;  the  electromotiTe  foros  ia  in 
the  opposite  directiim. 

TUs  win  be  eleeter  if  we  eonridsr  the  follovliut  simple  example. 
Let  ABCD  (fig.  47)  be  a  horisontal  leet^galsr  draiit  UB  naxt  tha 
reedar).  In  a  notbsni  left, 
tndo,  tbs  Tsrtiesl  component 
C  of  ths  ssrth's  msg&atib  fane 
is  downwards;  iCtberefiDr% 
the  podtire  dinctlon  ttroo^ 
the  dienit  be  teken  down* 
wards,  the  pocitiTe  dlrestfan 
ronnd  la  IDCB,  and  the 
number  of  linos  of  fsree  _ 
tbnm^  it  b  Z.AB.Ba   It  rig.  47. 

BC  elide  on  DC  and  ABpsnllel  to  Haelf  throngh  s  small  distsnea 
BB'  in  time  t,  Z.AB.BO  AwnoM*  bj  Z.CB.BB' ;  heoos  tbs  eUa> 
tromotive  &ns  is  Z.BC.BB'-t-r,  snd  sets  In  tts  direotian  ABODu 
If  V  be  tts  Tdodtj' of  BO,  we  mav  write  for  the  eleetronottrs  fbntf 
Z.BO.*.  That  la,  the  elsetnnDonre  force  st  snv  instant  ia  nopai>> 
tioaal  to  the  reloei^. 

The  law  of  Faraday  leads  to  a  ot^plete  determination 
of  the  indnoed  cnrrait  in  all  caaea.  We  may  reaard  it  aa 
resting  on  the  ezperimenta  of  Faraday,  and  of  uoat  who 
followed  on V  his  reaolbiL 

Another  Tiew  of  tha  matter  of  great  importuee  waa 
emmdated  independently  and  nbont  the  aame  tine  by 
HelmholU'  and  Sir  William  Thomson.* 

Let  a  eironit  canylng  a  earrent  ■<  more  in  an  InTsrisUs  mag- 
netio fleU,  so  ttat  tao  nvmbsr  of  lines  of  uanwtle  f  oroe  pssshig 
thnm^itlilBBrssssdbrdN,  tteothewaik'doiis  b;  the  eleotro- 
magniilitt  fctoes  on  tlM  dmlt  is  Ij  Ampkre's  tteory  IdS ;  also,  if 
K  bi  tts  reeiatanee  et  the  eironit,  RAfi  la  the  best  generated  in 
time  it.  Kow  if  E  be  the  electromotiTe  foree  t4  the  battery  which 
malntaias  tts  cnrrent  i,  the  whole  energy  aoppUed  isStft;  henoe 
ws  moat  hare 


and4=(B-2)i    .  .  .  .  W 


Earn  thm  Is  analaata<Boltnftns-j|-ln  the  nwrl^  etaoalt 

AT 

Ifow^  Isthsrstsof fMraaasotttsMOBhiaof Ifaaiaf ftmpaas 

lag  throng  tts  efroatt. 

We  hsTO  therefore  dedoced  the  law  stated  abore  from 
Amp^'s  theory  and  tha  prindple  of  the  OMisemtion  of 
energy ;  at  least  we  have  done  bo  for  the  case  of  indnction 
1^  permanent  magnets,  and  the  same  leaaoning  will  also 
tpT^jto  the  case  where  the  alteration  of  the  magnetio  field, 
owing  to  the  induced  cnrrent  .in  the  primary  drcnit,  ia  so 
small  that  it  may  be  n^j^ected. 

We  haTO  now  the  means  of  stating  in  a  conTenient  form 
the  electromagnetic  nnit  of  eleetrmnotire  forcfr  It  ia  the 
eleetromotire  force  of  indaetuu  in  a  drcnit  tiia  nnmber  of 
linea  of  magnetio  foree  thrangh  iriui&  is  inoeaaing  at 
tte  rate  of  one  per  seoood.. 

•  Utbtr  dU  Msttm^  cUr  Krtift,  1847. 

•  Rm.  Brit  Am.,  1848,  sad  FhO.  Mag.,  1851. 

"  AU  fbe  qssBtlttss  an  sanoisd  to  bs  msssntfin  slM^^ 
sbeolstoBBlts.  Digitized  by  VjOOy  iL 

•  WeBsrwvpossOliwaricapatiniBMBgawiiMlHP 


In  the  cue  w&an  the  field  ii  du  to  ft  ewniit  m  hsn  hy 
bninila  (4)  uid  (14)  fA  hut  divieion 

whm  U  now  iteidt  tor  Jf^d*d^  extonded  iU  o«r  tb«  iwo 
olnmlU.  U,  whioh  d*pend«  merelj  on  the  etfnfi^ntioii  «bd  nliUve 
poritton  of  the  two  oircoiti,  i«  uUed  the  coefficient  of  mntoal  in- 
anetion. 

An  ipplicatioD  of  the  priofiiple  of  the  contarratioa  of 
•nar^  of  great  importance  wa«  made  hy  Sir  William 
Thomson  to  the  cue  of  trro  electric  urfinitt  Of  any  form, 
in  Which  tiie  eorrente  are  Icept  eofutaot 

let  two  »uch  ciMiiite,  the  enirenti  in  which  ere  t*',  b*  diepkced  eo 
that  the  coefficient  of  mutnJ  induetioo  M  increuea  by  <iM.  Let 
ne  npposa  thet  the  cnmnte  t  end  <'  ue  maintained  by  two  conetent 
Uftonee  of  oleotromotiTe  torcee  end  end  that  the  motion 
Ukee  idMe  jo  riMoZy  that  the  cnrrents  may  be  regarded  aa  conetMt 
throughout  If  R  and  R'be  the  reaUUnces  of  the  circuity 
the  mechanical  eqniTalenl  of  the  whole  heat  generated,  and  KA 
the  whole  expenditnre  of  chemical  energy  in  the  b«tt«nM  u  ttiAe  at, 
H  -  Rf»  +  R't**,  and  K  -  Ei  +  Vf, 
K-H-itE-EO  +  i(K-BrA 

Now,  applying  (53)^ 

ai=E-f^,andB'<'-r-<^| 


whence 


01,  a*  we  may  write  It, 

(E-HVA-2t^(ai  .    •   •   •  • 
Now  ifdU  it  the  work  done  by  the  electroma^etio  fereee  dnring 
Ute  diaplacement  which  we  may  snppoM  ipent  u  lifting  a  weight 

Hence,  when  two  electric  currents  are  allowed  elowly  to 
approach  each  other,  being  kept  eonetant  and  doing  work 
the  while,  over  and  abore  the  work  which  is  spent  in 
generating  heat  in  the  conductors,  an  amount  of  energy  ie 
drawn  from  the  batteries  equiralent  to  twice  the  work 
dme  by  the  electromagnetic  forces. 

There  remains  therefore  an  amotint  of  work  as  yet 
unacconnted  for.  What  becomes  of  iti  The  answer  is, 
that  the  energy,  or,  as  Sir  W.  Thomson  calls  it,  the  "me- 
chanical Tatue,"  of  the  current  is  increased.  Bat  how 
ioereased  I  'When  a  material  system  (and  we  may  consider 
the  two  eircoits,  the  batteries,  the  lifted  weight,  kc,  as 
such)  is  left  to  itself,  it  mores  so  that  its  pottntud  energy 
decreases.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  most  hare  been  an 
increase  of  Unetw  energy  somewhere.  This  energy  may 
be  called  the  electrokinotic  energy  of  the  system;  according 
to  Maxwell's  theory,  this  kinetic  energy  has  its  seat  in  Uie 
medium  surrounding  the  wire.  The  eneifgy  thus  stored 
Dp  is  accounted  for  in  the  increased  deTelopment  of  heat^ 
Jcc.)  when  the  two  cnrrents  are  broken  in  saccassion. 

Retnmiog  now  to  our  general  law  of  indoction^  let  as 
write  down  in  the  most  general  fonn  the  equations  which 
determine  the  course  of  the  currents  in  two  circuits  (A,  B), 
in  which  the  form  and  relative  positions  oi  the  eirenits,  as 
well  as  the  current  strengths,  are  TariaUe.  Hie  nambw  of 
lines  of  force  which  pass  through  a  dnmit  depends  partly 
on  neighbouring  cirauts,  partly  on  the  drsnit  itself.  Re- 
tiuniog  the  notation  used  abore^  we  m^,  in  iha  ease  of  two 
circuits,  write  the  first  part  Mi*,  and  dta  second  part  Lt; 
where  L  ia  a  double  int^;ral  of  the  same  form  aa  M,  only 
both  elementa  dt  and  dtr  turn  belong  to  Ae  aame  circuit 
We  bare,  therefore^  for  the  whde  number  of  lines  of  force 
passing  through  the  drenit  A,  W  +  ld.  Bimilariy  we 
MT*  tot  B,  Ml  +  Nr.  We  ban  therefore  by  our  guml 
Uw. 

4  J       .  .  .  (2«). 

Thew  m  tha  general  equations  f<w  the  indq^tion  of  two 
wciutii   The  electrmnotiTe  force  of  indnotion  in  A  oaa  ho 


ELEGTBIOI  T.T.       tn-wmwrnno  nnwcnur. 

dtrided  into  two  ports;  one  of  these,  viz.,  ^(Mi")  is  due 

to  the  drooil  B,  the  other  ^  (Li)  is  due     the  circuit  A 

itulf,  lud  ti  called  the  electromotive  force  of  telf-iudoetion. 
li  is  called  ihib  ooefl&eient  of  aelf4Bdoeti«i  for  A.  SimLarly 

^(Ni)  ii  the  sloetrometite  fore^  and  K  the  eoefficient 

force  of  Mlf-induetion  for  E 

If  we  have  Only  one  dronit  tnenU^O,  ud  ibatqtlatioii 
tor  tho  eooiae  aI  th«  current  ia 

here  there  is  Mt/y  self-induotioiL 

f.  if  eumano,  to  whom  belongs  the  hmoo^  of  first 
stating  with  mathunatical  accuraoy  the  laws  of  indoctum, 
adopted  ft  foundation  for  his  theory  very  different  fnon  the 
<Hie  chosen  above.  Bis  method  was  based  on  the  law  of 
Leni^,  enunciated  very  soon  after  tiie  great  discover  of 
Faraday,  which  lays  down  that^  in  all  easee  of  induction  by 
the  motion  of  magoets  or  currents,  the  induced  current  haa 
a  direction  such  that  its  eleetnunagnetio  action  on  tha 
indudng  system  tends  to  oppose  the  motbn  produc^ig  it. 

Besides  its  historical  importance,  this  lew  afloids  a  very 
convenient  guide  in  many  practical  applications  of  the 
theory  of  induction.  The  reader  will  find  no  difScnlty  in 
veriMng  it  on  the  elementary  cases  given  at  the  bepnning 
of  this  division.  It  can  be  dedurad  at  once  from  our 
general  law.  Consider  any  circmt  in  which  a  etirrent  i  ia 
flowing,  and  let  the  direction  of  the  current  be  the  poettiva 
direction  round  the  circuit.  Suppoee  the  cirenit  to  move 
so  that  the  number  of  linea  of  force  passing  through  it 
ioeseaseB,  this  is  the  way  the  drenit  would  tend  to  move 
under  the  electromagnetic  forces  when  travei^  l^-a  current 
t;  but  the  electromotive  force  of  induction  is  in  the  n^ativa 
direction  round  the  circait  by  the  general  law,  and  would 
therefore  produce  a  current  oppoeite  in  direction  to  i  The 
electromagnetic  action  on  this  current  would  be  opponte  to 
that  on  s  Uiat  is,  would  tend  to  hinder  the  displacement. 
It  ia  a  curious  fact  that  a  law  ezactiy  like  thia  had  bem 
tnnonneed  shortiy  before  Lena  by  Bttehi^  xmLj  with  tho 
direction  of  the  action  rtttened  in  every  case. 

The  reanlte  of  Kenmann  are  identical  with  thoae  given 
above.  The  double  integral  M,  whidi  is  here  called  the  co- 
efficient of  mutual  induction  of  two  drcuits,  Kenmann  calls 
the  muttial  potential  of  the  two  circuits,  and  what  has  been 
called  abore  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a  circuit  ha 
calls  the  potential  of  tht  circuit  on  Uu^.  Accounts  of  hia 
thec»y  will  be  found  in  Wiedemann's  ffaJtnmmiv^  and  in 
most  Continental  woriu  on  electricity. 

Experimental  Verification  o/the  Laws  o/MiUual  Induction. 
—It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  law  of  induction  for  linear 
eircoits,  no  atatuaent  is  made  respecting  the  material  or 
thickness  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  elecbcomotive  force  of 
induction  acts,  or  of  the  non-condnoting  mediom  acrosa 
which  induction  takes  placa. 

Taraday  showed  tiiat  the  material  <rf  die  circuit  hai  no  effect.* 
He  fonnd,  fin-  instanoe,  that  when  two  wires  of  different  metale  were 
kbied  and  twiflod  sp  together,  asinfig.  48,eaMtobe  insnlated 

bvm  eaeh  other,  no  in-  y  _  _  _    _  _r-^-_r-.-L 

dncod  eureat   eonld  be  /  ""i*  <0  ■SM^uC''  brftT'O"  O 
obtained  by  paidng  the  ^ 
•mngement  between  the  ^ 
poleeofapowerfnlmagnet  TheaameToioltwMobtamedwbeiione 
of  the  branchea  of  the  arcait  waa  an  electrolyte.    Lena'  connected 
two  apirali  of  wire  in  ciicnit  with  each  other,  and  plaoea  fitat  one 
then  the  other,  on  the  soft  iron  keeper  of  a  liotae^hoe  magnet;  se 
long  ae  the  somber  of  tnmson  each  sjaral  WMthosune,thel&daosa 


»  Pofg.  Ann.,  l*S4.Diait,zed  oy 
■  Jby.  Aa;.  IM.  iW.,  m ;  dH 
>  Ftgg-  •^"K-.  ISU- 
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cBMit  wlknuiuu  BO  BMttMT  «1ut  tlu  aitoU  or  tUakaiH  W 
tk  vin  is  Mob  ifinL  Sum  bi  thb  cut  dw  lAob  Wifatoiwi  of 
A*  oRut  wii  ilw&7>  tht  aoBi^  tht  dNtKHBotin  teM  of  Indaotba 
rat  Jan  baen  th«  wm. 

Wa  emichule,  ihwefon,  that  the  electrunotiTB  iarct^  of 
adaetum  b  indepeodent  of  the  msterid,  and  alio  <rf  th* 
tliieknea  ttf  the  wiz«,  m  long  aa  the  latter  is  ao  amall  4ihat 
IB  mj  eoDiider  the  win  aa  »  Uoear  drooit 

Leu  made  quaotitatiTt  determinationi  of  tba  iodiioad 
cBtnot  by  mma*  of  the  abore  anasgemenk 

IV,  Mft  inn  kMpK,  with  ^  <d  »  wiadiafi,  vu  imgUlj 
iilirtiil  fkoa  the  bmwm^  and  the  Snt  nrisf  ■  of  e  gdnamnotor 
Btfatatt  wia  the  douwu  mtanaid.  The  ^MntltT  of  d«itrioitT 
■UA  p«M  ta  Ihe  iadooid  oorrat  ii  mnted  I7  lis  ^  proTtdad 
fti  vlmt  tewtian  of  tiM  osmnt  !•  mil  oonpand  with  th»  tima 
d  iMfffflrtlffi  of  tho  g»lTuu»Mt«  BMdla  (m  att  Outavo- 
onn),  A<el%  vhen  the  hotMr  it  ettaoliMl  to  the  wuaut,  yvj 
an  Uu  Usee  of  ma^etie  ladaetiaa^  fum  tiuee^  the  kaapar; 
haoa  flta  Bombar  of  Unaa  of  indastfan  whlah  paaa  Omffh  tka 
mQ  k  TOT  naarij  proportioDal  to  the  munbw  of  winding!,  and 
Amdan,  il  Him  nautanoa  of  the  oinait  ba  kapt  tits  aanta^  the 
wbei*  uDoutt  ot  alMtrioitj  which  pMaae  wfll  ho  proporHonal  to  «. 
h  dH  iotnal  axparimiLt  tha  •ire  waa  wvnaA  wai  aawoand  from 
Ai  kaepsr,  ao  that  Oia  vhola  mbtonea  Ad  Mouda  ib»  maaa,  The 
UMag  ia  a  aat  of  Lanit'a  nanlta  >-* 
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no  TahH  of  rin^+M  la  van  needy  eoBataat  It  InereaeM  a 
StOi  u  tha  anmher  of  windlaga  inoraaaae.  aa  oo^l  to  ha  the  eaei^ 
iir,  ihlioii^  nuet  of  ti>a  liaaa  of  indnetion  paaa  ttioiA  tha  kaapar, 
pt  iQ  do  Bo^  and  a  knt  tnoie  are  indodel  whan  tha  asmbar  « 
teiM  ti  inataaaed. 

Fuiday  ntada  apecdal  mTaitigatioiia  in  aeardt  of  tha 
Ad  U  the  m*^'""*  aeroM  irbich  indaetuHi  is  exerted. 
E«  found*  that  no  affect  on  the' integral  eorrent  wai  pro- 
duced by  inaerting  ahellae,  salphnr,  copper,  ka.  batman 
the  primary  and  aeoondaiy  otnli.  lie  iniMtion  a<  inm  or 
ttjr  itroiialr  mapietie  body,  of  oouae^  prodaoea  an  effect, 
beeaaae  Oa  distribation  td  the  linee  of  magnetie  force  ii 
imhj  altered,  and  therafon^  by  onr  getwal  law,  the 
dectotnotiTe  fnoa  of  indaetitn  will  ba  oorraapnkiiiigly 
rfiMted.  We  oonksdo^  tiierefore,  that  the  electromotiTe 
tm»  of  indoeta'on  ia  independent  at  the  mediun  aoroaa 
vbidiit  ia  exerted.* 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  the  case  d  otm- 
^wtiffg  media,  the  statemont  ia  snbject  to  a  certain  limita- 
tigo,  the  nature  of  which  follows  from  the  law  of  iodoctioQ 
itMilt  For  there  will  be  indnced  cumite  in  the  interren- 
ng  medium  if  it  be  a  andoetor,  and  these  cnrrenta  will 
dktorl)  the  linei  of  force  while  they  oontiDiie  to  flow. 
Tkeae  earrenta  ara  Inmneirf,  howerer,  so  that  their  integral 
rfeot  on  the  number  itf  lines  of  fcne  paanng  thnmgh  the 
■eoDdaix  ia  aero.  It  is  obrioos,  theref(»e,  that,  if  we 
wplacB  <*  electromotiTe  foroe"  by  "  time  integral  of  eleotro- 
lin  force  extended  otbt  the  whole  time  that  the  induction 
comnts  hat,"  tha  statement  will  atiU  be  tnu.  Tha  only 
effMt,  thereforo,  of  interposed  condncting  media  ia  on  the 
liw  which  the  indaesd  eorrenta  take  to  riae  and  f  Mh 

Waber*  applied  his  electrodTnamometar  to  teat  the  laws 
of  mdnction. 


lb 


I  ■meaileil  cofl  waa  aaniad  to  osolllato  whan  thm  was  bo 
it ai&arhi  it  ot  In 4a Bxad eeO,  snd  the  WgerithiDk deor» 


'  Qt  wnaa,  lha  auM  ii  not  tne  of  tha  e«if«t  of  indldka,  whieh 
tedaan  Aa  loriataMO  of  tha  alnait  ,  . 

'Ia  M«w«n'a  aaeaa;  waai^tety    Itow  if  ma^atte  foroa  in 

'  WMmaMnn^  Bd.  IL  |  700.  »*» 
*Olhw  towH^tan  hero  aoifht  tat  aoeh  affaota^        ioma  hm 
iltMd  BmW  MManoai  bet  tiura  to  so  body  at  coasunBt  toitlinoaT 
HtliipM.  <^«MM(aM.,H10ei>4n|lM«. 


Bant' ofitseaoUlatlansflaiafiiDj  Sctamlnci  Thla  daoMBiatit,  doe 
to  the  triotion  of  the  air,  ka.,  waa  foond  to  ba  oonatant  for  di&nnt 
lanstha  of  tha  an  of  oaoilUtloD.  Tha  tonninala  of  tha  anapandad 
ooir  wan  next  omutaotad  ao  tlut  it  formed  a  eloaad  oimiit^  and  e 
oonatant  enmat  waa  aent  thioo^  tha  fixed  ooiL  Induction  ouv> 
lanto  were  now  ganantad  in  the  anapanded  ooil,  whoae  ftleotrody- 
namla  aatim  oonataat^  oppoaad  ita  motion.  It  waa  fijond  that  the 
logarithmio  daonmant  waa  atiU  eonatan^  but  graatar  than  before. 
Wabar  thaieloia  oonolndad  that  the  Indneed  eortant  at  aaoh  inatant 
waa  proportional  to  tha  T«looltj  of  tha  coiL  Slnoe  tha  1  nilitasiie 
doaa  not  nuy,  thia  ii  in  aooordmnoa  with  tha  general  law, 

Wabw  foitlur  ihowad  tliat  tlte  indnced  cnmnt  to  the  aams 
whether  It  ia  prodnoad  hy  a  oomnt  in  the  flzod  ooil  or  by  a  magne^ 
wliioh  oxwetow  tha  aamo  eleotromagnetio  aotlon  aa  tliat  eomnt  on 
Qit  anapandad  ooil,  when  tha  latter  to  tnrenad  by  a  earrist  of 
anit  etrength. 

Tlie  ataotrodynamometar  may  alao  be  naed  to  demonitiato  the 
equality  of  tha  whtda  amonnta  of  alaotrlcity  whieh  paaa  In  the 
diraal  and  inTotaa  osmnto.  If  the  indccad  onmnta  ttam  a 
aaoondan  ooil  whoaa  ^rimaiy  to  being  "made  and  bnken"  ba 
paaaed  throagh  both  eoda  of  tha  instmrnant,  there  wUl  be  a  deflec- 
tion, olnoa  the  aotion  dapanda  on  the  eqnars  of  the  enirent ;  bat  K 
tlu  iadooad  eanent  be  aent  throngh  the  eospended  cut  alone,  and 
a  oouatant  aamni  be  seat  throng  the  fixed  aoU,  then  will  ba  no 
daflaotto^  which  AewB  tiwi  the  aaaatittoa  of  elaotridi^  pMBBg  in 
^  ettaraate  eanavti  «(  die  aeenidary  eoil  SN  a^ul  aad  of  ^poiito 

SigD. 

Felidi  (IBS3  and  1859)  made  an  extended  setiee  of 
experiments  on  the  laws  of  induction.  He  tised  null 
methods,  and  his  experiments  bear  a  reaemblaooe  in  some 
respects  to  the  eleetrodynamical  experimenta  of  Ampire. 
Ifizwall*  has  ^ven  a  auunary  of  Felici'B  reaalts. 

It  to  found,  for  Instance^  that  tha  alaetromotiTs  fvoa  et  indae- 
tlon  of  a  eironit  A  on  another  B  to  independent  of  tha  matoial 
or  saotloi  of  tha  eonduetoi%  that  it  to  proportional  to  tha  cnmnt 
in  A  and  to  the  auaber  of  windinga  in  B.  Ihe  induotlMi  of  A  on 
B  to  the  same  as  that  of  B  on  A,  whm  Uio  fndudBg.euirant  i  to  tha 
aama  In  both  aaaai.  Any  pottion  of  A  or  B  may  be  npUoed  by  a 
zig-aag  portion,  whieh  nowhere  deriates  tor  from  it.  In  palta  of 
dnuitsgaesutiieally  dniilar,  the  alaotromotfTe  foroe  of  Indootion 
to  pwportia»al  to  tha  linear  usMi^on^  -nd  eo  on. 

If  B  be  BO  ritustad  with  laopact  to  A  that  starting  or  atopplng  a 
onirent  in  A  prodaoea  no  indnoad  eunent  In  B,  B  U  aaid  to  m  oon- 
Jngato  to  A.  Then  an  an  inflaito  nnmbet  of  taeh  ooq|ngato  poai- 
tiooa  of  B  ;  and  Veliol  aliowa  tliat^  if  B  be  morad  from  one  of  thaoa 
Pi  into  another  P.  vary  quickly,  no  affect  to  prodnoed  on  the  gel- 
raaonteter.  If  B  n  morad  bom  Pi  to  any  pcaiticn  P  (not  a  oob< 
jugate  poaitlon),  tiM  aflaet  OB  the  salnBametar  to  tha  aama  aa  if 
the  enirant  i  wan  raddanly  atarted  in  A,  B  being  in  the  poaltion  P. 

AU  thaae  laaulto  an  ditoet  oonaaquaaoaa  et  onr  ganand  law,  and 
indeed  mi^t  be  oaed  aa  a  foundation  fot  it.* 

In  his  later  reeearcbes  00  eleetromagoatio  indnotion 
(aeries  xxrii  at|d  xxix),  Faraday  dcrelopa  in  ooneidar- 
able  detail  his  ideas  tn  the  connection  between  the  lines 
of  magnstio  fMce  and  the  induced  camnfe,  and  gins  in- 
creased pradsion  to  the  experimental  method*  thtt  flow 
thtnfKm.  He  points  oat  the  great  nine  of  methods,  wch 
as  the  use  of  Iron  flUngm  Ibr  axhibitiog  in  a  TinUs  form 
the  conrse  of  tha  linaa  «f  nmgnetie  foroa.  He  alio  iorists 
on  the  great  aaa  of  n  imaU  moring  eirottit,  which  eta  ba 
tised  to  ai^on  tha  magnetie  field  nndsr  drmmistanoaa 
whieh  render  the  i^plieation  of  other  methods  impoanblsL 

Tbt  dinotioB  of  a  line  of  foroe  may  be  determined  in  Tarlooawayi 
by  meant  ef  the  moring  oondnetor.  ICazweUi*  glrm  ibor  aneh 
waya  If  a  oondnetor  be  morad  along  a  line  of  lone  paraPal  to 
iteaU^  It  will  axpsrianaa  no  alaetTomottre  foroe ;  (7)  if  a  condaetw 
oairying  a  oumnt  be  fiaa  to  more  along  a  line  a  tint,  it  will  ihow 
no  tanoanoy  to  do  ao ;  (S)  if  a  linear  oondnetor  coindda  with  a  line 
of  foroe  and  be  morad  paidilel  to  itaelf  in  any  diiaotion,  it  will 
ezperionoa  no  aleetnaoara  fbrea  in  the  diraooon  of  ito  length ; 
{4)  if  a  linear  oondnotor  eanying  an  eleetrie  ovmnt  coincide  in 
olraetiMi  with  •  lino  of  nucTutio  htduetion,  it  wlU  not  axparianoa 
any  maohMdoallires. 

In  thasa  iiMMcIwi  Faraday  traati  at  oonrideraMa  length 
a.oaao  of  Oe  indnelioB  of  deetiio  canwati^  to  whicb  Oooti- 
nental  wtiten  hare  girmi  tba  lomewlut  smtorioaa  name 
of  **  unipolar  inductiat."   It  belonga  toj^Jua  oi  caiea  on 

-BeeartO^troo^i^lS'^-d.  *  ^OO^IC 
■Ted.  U.  ISM;  anafaoWiadamann,  Bd.  iL  |  70K 
*  See  KaxwaD,  U  »  ToL  il.  |  Mf. 
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which  Utaj  h«TC  rightly  dwelt  aa  being  in  »  senn  the 
nreiM  of  the  electKHiugDetto  rotaMou.  The  foUowing 
theoiy  of  the  pheuomenoii  will  nuke  this  dearer  :— 

Bafoniiig  bade  to  flgnn  iO,  let  AB  b«  put  of  e  eondnetb^  eir- 
evlt  UTuind  u  then  dueribed,  snd  kt  itbietaMd  tomon  in  the 
dincttoa  rjh  Thaa  if  E  be  the  eleotromotiTe  force  In  tba  circntit 
in  the  dinction  A  B,  N  the  number  of  linea  of  fore  peaaing  throng 
the  dreai^  ^  the  angle  through  which  AB  moTae  (from  X  to  V) 
tboQt  0^  we  har^  bjr  oar  general  lew, 

us 

Hew,  hr  Ampin'o  Hhnotft  K  -  ^  •  henoa  {g.  7t) 

- -m  <oo«  0i-eoe«,-ooa  ^ -t-eoea,)  ^  .  (27) 

Hence,  if  the  conductor  AB  be  censed  to  more  with  giren 
engular  Telocity  about  the  magnet  SN,  in  that  direction 
which  it  would  take  under  the  action  of  tLe  magnet  if  it 
carried  a  current  i,  then  there  will  be  an  eleetoomotiTe 
force  of  induction  along  Ae  circuit  <rf  which  AB  fmna  part, 
whose  direction  is  opposite  to  that  of  i,  and  whose  magni' 
tude  is  found  by  dividing  the  couple  acting  on  AB  (when 
traversed  by  i)  bT  S  mulUplying  it  by  the  giren  angu- 
lar Telocity.  This  result  is  a  beaotifnl  instance  of  the  kw 
of  Lena. 

A  great  Tariety  of  experimental  arrangements  may  be 
imapned  to  realiae  the  ease  thus  described.  Ereiy  appa- 
ratua  doTised  to  produce  an  eleetromagnetio  rotation  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  it 

The  following  case  maj  be  taken  aa  typicaL  BS  (fig.  49)  la  a  bar 
magnet  whoae  action  maf  be  repteaented  two  polei,  N  and  8. 
At  the  middle  point  of  ita  axia  is  filed  a  diao 
fiA,  agKinit  which  preaaea  the  terminal  of  a 
wire  CA  in  matallio  conucttoa  with  the  axia 
through  the  juTOt  at  S.  If  CA  be  caosad  to 
rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  p,  the  dlao 
atanding  atill,  there  will  be  an  induced  coirent 
in  CABC  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  q.  If 
CA  and  the  diac  rerolTS  together,  there  will 
ha  no  ennenL  If  CA  atand  atill,  and  the  dine 
rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  there  will 
be  a  current  in  the  oppoeite  direction:  for  this 
ia  cleailj  the  aame  aa  u  the  diac  stood  atill,  and 
CA  rotated  in  the  opposite  direction.^  The 
electromotive  force  in  each  ease  ia  indepen- 
dent of  the  form  of  CA,  andia  giren  by 
2m(l  -cosaW,  where  m  ia  the  atrengtb  of  the 
pole  N,  a  tne 
rekeity. 


angle  AKB,  and  m  the  angular        Fig.  49. 


It  is  wall  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  linea  of  force  are  closed 
eoVrea,  erery  one  of  which  paaaea  np  the  axis  of  the  magnet  from  S 
to  N,  and  back  through  the  outside  medium  to  &    If  this  ha  for- 

8;otten,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  determine  the  electromotire 
brce  a  induction  by  considering  the  motion  of  the  rfiie,  aa  error 
will  eaailj  be  made.  If  we  take  the  aimpler  course  alxtra^  and 
conddar  tba  motion  of  tho  cmduOor,  there  is  then  no  danger  of 
mistake. 

In  most  of  the  experiments  we  have  hitherto  been  de- 
scribing, the  object  has  been  to  obtain  indicationa  (rf  the 
direction  of  the  currents  of  induction,  or  to  measure  the 
electromotire  force  of  indncUon  under  definite  circum- 
Btinces ;  if,  however,  we  desire  to  exhibit  the  effects  of 
induction  in  a  striking  maimer,  in  order  to  conrej  belief 
to  the  spectator,  or  to  serre  some  practical  purpose,  recourse 
ia  had  to  a  different  kind  of  apparatua.  We  may  wind  our 
primacy  and  secondary  ooila  on  bobbins,  and  insert  the 
forma  withiv  the  Iidter,  so  as  to  get  the  gieateet  poauble 


}  If  the  raader  wlah  for  a  proiimate  role  for  the  direction  of  the 
atectromoUre  forea  of  induction,  the  following  will  mm.  Stand  with 
the  body  In  the  Uoe  of  magnetic  fore*  with  the  head  polntfng  Is  the 
podtlra  direction,  look  In  the  direction  In  which  tiie  part  of  the 
eIreiatonwUohthafaetaniswiring;  theB.  X.  r>aloB|  ttia  dicnit 
Is  towards  ttta  light  hand. 


number  of  turns  of  wire  into  proximity.  The  unnber  irf 
turns  on  the  primary  is  Danally  made  small,  in  order  that 
the  current  in  it  may  not  be  weakened  by  ft  large  nuit- 
ance,  and  that  its  ooefficienk  of  aelf-indn^ion  (see  below) 
may  be  small  Mention  has  already  been  nutde  <tf  the 
effect  of  soft  imt  in  increasjng  the  number  of  lines  of  force 
that  peas  through  a  drcnit  K  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will 
prodnce  a  corresponding  effect  in  strengthening  induction. 
The  precise  amount  of  it  is  rery  hard  to  calculate,  owing 
to  the  irregularities  in  the  magnetisation  and  demagnetisa- 
tion that  arise  from  reeidoal  magnetism.  The  quettioa 
belongs,  howerer,  to  magnetism.  The  effect  can  be  de- 
monstrated practically  by  observing  the  alteration  in  the 
indnctire  action  produced  by  inserting  a  bundle  of  irOD 
wires  *  into  our  primary  coiL 

The  physiological  effects  of  induced  eurrenti  are  rery 
striking ;  indeed,  the  nerre  and  muscle  preparation  of  the 
physiologist  affords  a  rery  delicate  method  for  detecting 
them.  If  the  human  body  form  part  of  the  dicuit  <tf  the 
secondary  coil  of  such  an  induction  ai^Mratna  aa  we  have 
juBt  indicated,  and  the  primary  current  be  i topped  and 
started  in  rapid  succession,  say  by  stripping  one  torminal 
of  the  circuit  on  a  toothed  Wheel  attadied  to  the  other,  a 
sensation  is  experienced  which,  with  a  moderately  powerful 
appantns  fumished  with  a  core,  is  so  painful  and  peculiar 
that  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  forget  either  it  or  its  cause. 
The  tetanic  muscular  contractions  produced  in  this  way 
have  formed  the  subject  of  much  physiological  inTestiga- 
tion,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  the  proper 
place  (see  article  Fhysioloot). 

The  flat  spirals  of  Henry,  formed  of  flat  bands  <^  copper 
insulated  from  each  othur  with  silk  ribbon,  ate  also  very 
couTenient  for  demonstntiiig  the  liateno  ol  induced 
currents. 

The  most  powerful  inductiTe  appantns  for  furnishing 
large  quantitiee  of  electrici^  are  the  Tarinus  magneto- 
electric  machines  which  have  now  been  brought  to  ^eat 
perfection  (see  Historical  Sketch). 

By  means  of  these  and  similar  appliances,  all  the  effects 
of  the  electric  current  and  the  electrio  discharge  may  be 
shown  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Induction  '  Diiekarge  of  Staiiecd  £leclrieiijf, — The 
phenomena  of  induction  can  be  exhibited  with  the  tran- 
sient current  of  elecbricity  in  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar 
or  other  accumulator  of  stetical  eleotricity.  Tlure  is  a 
difficulty  in  exlii1»ting  the  efihet,  owing  to  tiie  great  diffw- 
ences  <n  potential  between  different  parts  of  the  drmitt^ 
which  render  Um  ^jdieatioa  oi  a  onl  <tf  silk-corwed  wire 
useless  A  comnwu  way  of  getting  orer  difflc&ltx 
consists  in  cutting  two  spiral  grooTea  in  two  flat  ebonite 
discs;  yfixm  are  embedded  in  these,  and  th^  are  then 
put  together  with  a  thin  plate  of  glaaa  between,  so  that 
the  spirals  are  i^fposito  each  othw,  Vhea  a  jar  ia 
discharged  through  one  spiral,  an  indnctioa  current  passes 
in  the  other,  and  may  be  indicated  lor  a  galvanometer,  or, 
better  still,  by  a  frog  preparation.  Tha  indnead  enrrent 
is,  howerer,  in  general  a  oomplieated  phenomenon,  owing 
to  theoBcfllatorynatnreof  thadiacharge  (eeeabore,  p.  69). 

It  wonid  lead  us  too  far  to  go  into  these  and  Idndred 
aubjecto :  tiie  reader  who  deaireB  to  pnrano  the  matter  will 
find  excellent  accounts  in  Mascart^  ^-  ii-  {$  611-835,  and 
BiesB,  Bd.  a  §§  780-906.  Ffertienlarly  interesting  are  the 
reeearches  of  Yerdet,  an  account  of  wMch  will  be  found  in 
hit  works,  along  with  many  indicfttioDS  of  what  others 
haTe  done  in  the  same  field. 

Induced  OurrnOt  HigKet  OnXfriL-- ladoeed  enventa 
may  in  their  tarn  induce  other  currents,  and  these  again 


■  The  iron  is  broken  up  li|t9_]Wlnajt9v^FisXMt^Hwft|nwUfla  of  In- 
dsoad  enmnb  In  the  be^  of  tha  mcUL  Tluaa  calMbts  letud  thi 
riaa  of  tha  Induced  curreala, 
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otiiat^  twl  w  on.^  'Oat  cu  b«  bcongfat  aboat  hj  f onning 
put  ^  the  sectmdMy  eircoit  oi  one  indoetiTa  a^Nnttu 
ioto  the  primtiy  tlu  next^  tud  to  on.  As  maj  ba 
ta^pmi,  the  Kuce&mn  indaoed  ennents  diminieh  nrj 
of^j  in  strength,  ud  reqaira  vpectal  meaiu  for  their 
dctectioo.  Bat  the  phoaomeoon  tJm  goes  on  inenek- 
iag  in  eompUcscf.  SnppOM  we  itait  the  cnxrent  in  the 
fint  fnioMrj,  then  is  a  aixt^t  invene  atrrent  of  the 
"Ant  erdec  '  which  neee  end  then  falls ;  thaca  will,  there- 
for^ be  two  cnirents  of  the  "second  order" — fint  a  direct, 
then  tn  iuTerse;  each  of  theae  rising  and  falling  canaea 
two  eniTBDti  of  the  third  order,  and  ao  on  in  geometric 
pngrassioa.  These  cnrrents  haTe  been  detected  in  certain 
oM  17  means  of  their  phTaioIogical  action  and  thur  mag- 
setiziDg  powersL  The  lattw  effects  present  soma  pinnts  <k 
inteiest  in  coniMciioQ  with  magnetism,  bat  we  cannot  apare 
iptce  for  the  matter  here. 

Si^-Induttion. — The  existence  of  aelf-indoctiun  has  been 
dadoeed  as  a  theoretical  consequence  of  the  general  law  (tf 
ischwUon.   It  waa  not  so  disooTered,  howerer.    It  wu 
fint  amred  at  hj  Faraday'  from  experimwital  considar»- 
tiona  The  obaerration  from  which  he  started  was  the 
Mowing  hct  commnoieated  to  him  hj  Kr  Jenkin,  who  had 
AoiOj  befoca  diaoorerad  it : — ^Althooj^  it  ia  impoaiiUe 
with  a  duvt  dnoit  <tf  win  and  »  aingle  batterjr  cell  to 
dfatuaaalioek  by  making  and  breaking  contact^  jet »  nrj 
pmnrfnl  shock  ia  obtained  if  the  edi  of  an  eleetromagnet 
btiaelnded  ia  thacdnmii   Thia  maj  . 
bidm  thaa:— Let  Z0(1I»  60)  be 
a  battaiy  of  m  ainde  ceO,  CABDEF  a  f»i\ 
dient  irilh  a  eraaa  Draneh  BF,  in  which 
■t  0  tte  hnman  bodjr,  Ac,  may  be  in- 
Mited.   Contacts  can  be  made  and 
htokn  at  A,  Tery  rapid^  if  need  be,  hf 
■NBi  of  a  toothed  meeL  VkaaBDEF 
ManEta  oi  »  Blwrt  aingje  wire,  nothing 
putieiilar  iafelt  atG,  bnt  wlumthe  oou 
of  an  eleetromagnet  ia  inserted  in  DI^ 
Ai  patient  at  Q  experieooas  » lariea  <rf 
pomrfd  dwcks  oomparaUe  to  that  obtained  from  the 
■eedadaiT  coil  of  an  indactive  appaiatos  in  the  manner 
ibaady  deseiibed. 

If  the  eroaa  arcnit  be  done  away  with,  a  powerfol  spark 
ii  obtained  at  A  on  breaking  contact,  but  dmm  oa  making. 
Iliii  spark  ia  particnlarly  bright  if  a  mercury  contact  be 
■Nd,  owing  to  the  combnation  of  the  mercnry.  If,  how- 
mr,  the  electiomagnet  be  ranored  from  Di^  and  a  abort 
win  ntbatitiited,  tlM  spark  becomes  quite  insignificant,  al- 
tboogb  the  whole  circuit  may  be  now  veiy  hot,  owing  to 
As  increased  current.  Faraday  found  that  the  same  effect, 
cnlj  smaller,  was  produced  when  a  aimple  helix  without  a 
ton  was  sabstitatod  for  the  electromagnet ;  and  a  aimilar 
tfec^  only  atill  nnaller,  was  obtained  when  a  vety  long 
■ttaight  wire  was  used.  Faraday  aoon  lecogoixed  that 
<bm  effects  are  consequenoea  of  the  laws  at  which  he 
bd  arrived  in  his  first  series  of  reaearcbea  on  indaction. 
Wlkeu  the  current  is  rising  in  a  circuit,  the  number  of 
Hoes  of  magnetic  force  passing  through  it  ia  on  the  increase, 
beeee  an  electromotiTe  force  is  generated  which  oppoaea 
that  of  the  battery,  and  causea  the  currant  t6  riae  slowly; 
tpin,  when  the  current  begina  to  decrease  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  begins  to  decrease^  and  an  electromotire 
force  of  indaction  is  called  forth  which  tenda  to  prolong 
die  enrrent  We  have,  therefore,  a  weakening  of  the 
dectnnnotiTe  taroa  at  starting  and  an  exaltation  at  atop- 
pin&  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  the  spark  or  shock 
u  mak^  and  the  presence  of  «w  or  other  at  break.  Such 


Fif.  so. 
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InductiTe  effects  are  obvioosly  hei^teaed  when  the  eoiw 
rent  is  wonnd  into  a  epizal  fittm ;  if,  howeTer,  the  qnral 
ware  wound  double,  and  the  current  sent  through  the  two 
wires  in  oppoaite  directions,  the  indnetiTQ  •fleeta  would 
annul  each  otlier,  and,  in  £a<^  with  tUt  amngemMit  tiu 
spark  and  ahock  are  extremely  small 

Faraday  demonstrated  the  emstence  of  these  electromo- 
tiTe f  oreaa  1^  maana  of  the  currents  wludi  the;  pndnee 
in  derived  einiiita,*  whan  the  battecj  oontut  ia  bCDkaa 
or  made. 

He  oaed  the  snugameiLt  ^ren  in  flgore  50.  A  gelvanometcr 
wai  InnrtMl  et  0,  and  the  MMle  atooped  by  riaa  ptoperiy  plaoed 
bom derUtiBg  as  vtged  by  the  bnaeb  of  the  bsMaiy  ean«Btft«ni 
B  to  F,  bat  lift  five  to  more  in  the  oppeilte  diiMtlgB.  Itwia 
fdond  that  tha  needle  dariated  ahaiply  wn<D  oontaet  waa  IvokaQ  at 
A,  in  a  direotloa  iadioatiog  a  oonent  from  Flo  B.  A^pdn  the  eta* 
tact  waa  made,  and  tha  needle  stopped  St  the  daTiation  doe  to  the 
enmntfMm  Bto  F,  apthatitooald  netiataratoaBnib  Tlieeontaet 
wee  then  brokas  and  made  aoaiii,  anditwaafoasd  that  at  the  make 
the  needle  tended  to  go  beyond  tlwpoaitioB  dDBtotheateadyenmnt 
in  BF.  Faraday  alee  amnged  a  platimim  wire  at  O,  eo  that  it  did 
not  ^ow  under  the  steady  ewrant  in  BF,  but  Immediately  ignttad 
when  the  ooDtact  at  A  wae  bnAnt.  Chemical  aetton  waa  pnMaced 
in  a  aimilar  manner.  In  fiwt  m  may,  bj  taking  adnsti^  ef  the 
aalf.indnotion,  eeuaa  a  alnrie  eell  to  pndooe  deoompoeition  of  water 
end  ertdation  vt  gt*,  which  it  coold  not  do  alone  eonaietently  with 
tbe  eenewiatlon  a  anem.  Utia  may  be  managed*  by  inaarting  at 
A  (flg.  50),  instaed  of  the  eoataet  breaker,  the  ooil  of  an  aleefao* 
magnet  end  vUamg  the  deeompediag  cell  u  DK.  Let  oontaot  be 
maila  and  twokan  at  0  (my  by  an  antomatie  break) ;  whan  the  eon- 
taot  ia  made  the  ennent  flows  throngfa  the  coil  and  throng  BF, 
whan  it  ie  broken  tha  electromotiTe  fone  <rf  Indnction  e&ed  to 
that  <rf  the  battery  enablee  the  eumnt  to  peaa  thna|A  the  call  aad 
Sbetate  tbe  iooM.  At  the  make  there  b  no  sodi  aObst;  Osie 
naolts  thenCire  eoattaaed  cbemioal  dsoonpodtkn. 

Edlund*  fnTsatigatedthebtvilelaeilnimottnfaneaof 
seU-iodnctioii  at  ua  opamniua closiBg of  a anoi^ and 
showed  Uiit  tiny  an  acpaL  aia«ip<riHitdunuigMiMnt 
is  Te7  ingeniona : — 

O  (flg.  51)  is  a  diffnentlal  galTan(BBalar,  A  a  floU  whose  seU-ln* 
dnotioa  ia  to  be  azaained,  G  a  win  wwuM  1b  a  a^esif  se  as  lo 
here  no  salf-indutiea.  The  battery 
S  ia  oooneotel  et  B  and  D  with  tha 
eirealt  eompoaad  of  0,  A,  and  ao 
that  the  enrrenta  in  BedCD  and 
BioAD  peaa  nmnd  tha  ooila  tit  Q  ia 
apfodtt  diieetiaiL  The  redst|nee  0 
ia  so  arranged  that  tbata  ia  no  defleo^ 
Hon  of  the  needle  in  0.  If  now  tbe 
cuient  be  atiqiped  by  Imeking  the 
eircnit  EB  et  E,  ue  dectninotite  force 
doe  to  the  salf-indnotion  at  A  oanaas 
an  extra  euiaBt  to  flow  roond  tiie 
dreoit  AeiBcrfCD,  trmrarfagOw  eofls 
of  O  in  tha  aame  dirartian.  we  titers 
fbce  gat  a  deflection  D| ,  In  a  aimilar 
manner  if  we  make  contact  at  K  we 
get  anotlur  deflection  D,,  doe  to  the 
atartlna  <d  tiw  eonent  ia  A.  There 
Ie  BO  wBonlty  in  shewing  Oat,  if  E|, 
E,  be  tiM  time  bktigrals  « tbs  electro- 
motiTe force  in  the  two  eases,  than 


ng.  n. 


*8ofDe  phjnddrta  haTe  eaUed  thaaa  eanants  iadaeed  euieata  oTths 
•coed  tad  thiid  orden,  kc 

■     jbK,  im,  km.,  isif. 


One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  such  erperimenta 
ia  the  increaae  ai  the  electromotire  force  ttf  the  battel;  E 
when  it  ia  left  open  for  a  time ;  this  canaea  the  extra  cur- 
rent at  make  to  be  greater  than  that  at  break.  B^ke^  who 
made  expecimants  aimilar  to  thoae  of  Edlund,  aroida  this 
diffioilty     drcniting  (he  battery,  when  BK  ia  bntkei^ 


*  ntaae  cnmnta  are  eometlmea  ealled  extra  cnrranta,  and  thei 
It  ap^ied  eron  wtuo  thate  ia  no  eltaraatiTe  dronit,  Tha  eataa  eap> 
rata  we  then  tha  defect  or  exoen  of  the  carrante  at  *^""*rT  and 
Imek,  onutderad  with  reference  to  tbe  ateadj  eiunnL<^ 

«  Da  U  BiTe,  Wiedemann,  Bd.  U^i740. 
■  Ptfg.  Ami.,  IU9.  _   .  , 

•  Tbe  beat  amngam«it  would  b*l9  Wlonlstel  vbt  anddoobte 
Itffiltaalf,  *^ 
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tlmmgli  a  tMutanoQ  tqul  to  iiu  sffaetivo  raiitanoe  from 
EtoK.  Tnrthw  detafla  oonoanuag  the  method  and  nsolta 
of  theae  experimanti  omj  be  found  in  Wiadenumi,  Bd.  ii 
J  744,  Aa 

A  vtrj  oonTanient  method  t<a  exhibiting  and  meaaoiing 
tha  extra  eorreat  ii  obtained  hj  udng  n  Wheatatoue'a 
bridge  instead  o£  a  differential  galranometer.  Let  the 
bridge  be  balanced  ac  nmal,  so  that  when  the  battery 
drcnit  ia  made,  and  the  galTanometer  cinmit  made  after- 
wards, there  is  no  deflection.  If  one  of  the  resistanoea  be 
wound  so  as  to  hare  a  Urge  coefficient  of  aiJf-indnction, 
and  the  galnnometer  circuit  be  completed  before  the 
battery  is  thiown  on,  then,  owing  to  the  self-indnctioiif  the 
gahaaometer  needle  will  be  anddenly  deflected. 

Let  JlO,  CD,  DB,  BA  be  four  ctmdnoton  of  redttuiM  S,  Q,  P.  B. 
urtDged  u  a  WLettitona'i  bridge  (eee  fig.  23),  with  «  bette^  be- 
tween A  end  D,  ud  e  nlnnoueter  0  botwean  B  u>d  0.  Let  L 
be  the  ooeOdeDt  oi  eeU-lndnetloB  ttf  the  ooil  &  Tlieii,  A,  C,  ko., 
denotiBg  the  potaotiele  »,t  A,  0,  fte.,  •  end  f  the  omnati  in  AO 
•ad  AB,  aad  s  the  oomnt  ta  Q,  we  hen 

A-O-St+lJ,  A-B-Be!,  C-D-Q(,+^, 
1Mb    Simiwiting,  a  in  ICaxwell,  toL  L  p.        or  ibon^  p.  48, 


 jp  B 


where     ii  a  separated  iinnbol,  end  IX  b  the  detamdniot  of  tiie 

ijBten  ct  ndstanoee  with  B+ j  wifttia  ior  8.  We  sm^  Om*- 
bra  Witts 

D  being  the  ordinen  datermltuott,  and  H  s  Itaaotlon  of  PQB,  fee, 
whiob  we  and  not  dstermiaa.  Equation  (8S)  mar  thmfim  be 
written 

I)i+HLS=PLg  iPi. 

prorided  Oe  bridge  be  beluoed.  i.t.  it  PS-  QB  be  zoo.  Sappoee 
now  the  nlreoometer  dronit  !e  doeed,  and  then  the  battor  draoit 
cloaed ;  then,  integrating  eqoation  (39),  fmn  the  Inetaat  before  An 
battery  ia  thrown  in  np  to  a  time  r  when  all  the  omrenti  hare  be- 
come atsadj  aad  no  farther  oatrent  flowl  throng  the  galTaaematar, 


er 


sA-PLB, 
PLS 

■i— ir 


when  1^  denotes  J  wdt,  i.*.  the  iriude  amoont  of  eleotridlj  Oat 

0 

flowithrao^  fltfgalnnomat«r  owing  to  tiisiadaoed  ontrent  If 
newwedswigsthsbalaneein  the  bridge  ly  Incwaring  B  tqra  naall 
onaati^  m,  and  deaeaatng  Q  by  as  moel^  ws  get  aateady  evrent 
throai^  Am  gdmemeter  giren  by 


Hraoe 


(P4-R)»B 
'-  IT 

•i  PL 


]Tow,if  fbeOiaflretawingaf  the  galvanometer  aeedl«^  owing  to 
the  iiidiKtio&  omrent,  ■  the  defleotlaB  nnder  the  ataadv  oonent,  and 
T  the  timt  of  oeeillation  of  the  needle  nnder  the  earth'a  fcnoe  ehme 
(T  ii  aoppesad  to  be  so  lane  that  the  dnratton  of  the  iadnoad 
cenent  IS  ni7  small  eomparid  with  it);  then  it  may  he  shown  that 

a:=TriBig 
s  wtaaa 

Knee 

£+H>ffdnJa     ,  . 
**       Frtaaa  * 

Ve  One  gst  L  ia  tnms  flf  qasntittas  iridoh  osa  he  sadly  msanoQ. 
lUa  nsOed  of  fladbig  L  is  dns  to  MsxwalL 

■  Oattaln  enreetlontwoaldlnanmlbeBNSSNiylnpnBlleih  hll 
wa  omA  sot  dlseam  ttism  heift 


rbe  appUeatirai  of  the  equations  (26)  to  dotmoine  the 
AToh  (d  the  oomnt  in  certain  aimple  c»«.es  leads  to  resdta 
of  great  interest 

Ssj^oe*  that  an  elsetramottT*  fares  I  begbis  to  act  in  a  drcoit 
of  resiitanoi  B  and  eoeffident  of  adf-indnotun  I*  Tha  eqnatiaa 
fee  dHemnatBtnngthirtaiiy  thnsfaAerttluaUgimtoaet,is 

i^+iu-i  (u). 


Ths  Int^M    tUs  is  <-|a  -  «  '  ^0 


.  .  .  .  (B5)k 

the  ooBsta&t  of  integration  bring  detnmtaisi  hf  A*  emdUoe 
'•■^(-•slaady  eamat)  wbanl— «e. 

Henoa  the  annufe  ataits  iridi  Ha  tiIiu  wm,  and  b- 

creases  ooatinnonsly  till  it  nadiea  Uia  staa^  valns 

The  part-g«'^  is  dne  to  self-indnctiai,  and  ia  called 

the  extra  corrent   ThawlKilaaiiuiuitttf  deotrioitypaaring 
in  this  part  of  die  eormik  ia 
EL 


The  qnanti^  |^  is  of  the  aame  ^"»*«*"""  as  ^  and  is 

called  the  time  oonstent  of  the  coiL  According  as  the  time 
constant  is  greater  or  leeii  the  longer  or  shorter  time  will 
the  cnzrent  take  to  rise  to  a  given  fraction  fA  its  steady 
value.  If  we  deaire  therefore  to  prolong  the  induction  and 
to  increase  it  as  welt,  we  must  make  L  large  and  JS  small, 
two  outditions  whiob  in  the  extremes  are  inocmsistent  Cal- 
onlaticHis  of  the  form  of  ooil  for  nummnm  inductiTe  effects 
might  be  made,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  them. 

Nexl^  let  the  electromotiTe  force  E  suddenly  oeace  to 
ant,  the  Tesistanoe  ot  the  circnit  being  unchanged.  This 
may  be  realised  ezperimentally  within  certain  limits  by 
throwing  the  battery  out  of  the  circnit,  and  at  the  same 
time  substituting  for  it  a  wire  of  equal  leeiatance.  It  is 
easy  to  ahow  as  ahoTC  that  flw  «stm  eunnt  at  a  time  <  after 
£  ceases  to  act  ia 

XL 

aadthaiAidaamauitoteleotiinlywhidipatteBiB  -l--^  • 

Helmholts,'  who  was  the  first  to  treat  this  subject  both 
ezperinuntaUy  and  mathematically,  <^iexated  as  It^lows}— 

(1)  Ths  lettsiy  was  tibnwn  into  the  dnaf^  sad  afi«  a  that  (  ^ 
oinndt  vasbnAsn. 

(S)  The  battaiT  was  Oirown  in,  and  after  a  timef  repUced  by  a 
dRToit  of  equal  reeiatamoe. 

Theae  euDgM  wan  efiectod  by  means  of  a  system  of  leren, 
wUoh  It  Is  not  Bsatssary  to  deocribe  here.  An  aecoimt  of  the 
apparatas  win  he  loud  ia  the  paper  qnoted. 

The  anumnt  et  deotrid^  whuh  pamee  duooA  the  drsnit  is 
meaaaied  by  a  nlTanonettf  whoee  tlneof  oadUaoon Is  kog  son- 
peied  Witt  t   Ut  the  first  oaai  the  amount  ia 

hiOsMOond 

B-J. 

becwMS  hers  the  two  extra  earreats  Just  connteitalaans  sadt  ether. 

The  obaarred  vdne  of  B  In  each  oaae  eaaUea  w  to  oelonlate  t 
E  and  B  being  £aiind  by  separata  obsemtiona,  one  obeerred  Tains 
of  A  enablea  at  to  calotuate  L  Uatng  theee  Taloee  d  £•  B  and  L, 
a  eeriee  of  Talnes  of  ^  and  henoe  can  becakulated  fhnathe 
obeerred  Tdnaa  of  B,  aad  the  nanit  eompared  with  flw  djserted 
Tdoa  of  A.  The  aoeament  between  theory  and  experiment  wee 
•offideaUy  dose  to  Jaitify  the  appIioatio&  of  the  pnndplea  fnm 
whioh  the  aboT*  (ormnLi  wen  deannd.  Among  uioee  prinriplee 
m»  be  mentionad  the  ralidity  of  Olun'a  law  for  trandeat  omsnln 

The  reader  will  find  in  tha  origind  pifwr  dataila  ooaeeraiag  the 
aboTs  aad  ott«  similsr  rosolta  azriTed  at  by  Hdmholb 


BiiaMiuaniioiiiinn)nw.J  ELEOTRIGITY 

Tbe  eiM  of  two  dreoiti  U  inwiaU*  foim  uul  podtian 
ii  of  gnat  ioterat,  from  the  light  it  throws  on  tho  Httoo 
of  the  indDjedon  ooiL  We  ah^  rappoM  that  we  hars  no 
nft  inn  oora,  aiui  that  the  hnak  in  uie  ptimaij  ia  ioiten- 
tueon.  Tka  kttar  condition  ia  rery  far  from  being 
mlixed  in  practice^  eren  with  the  beet  azt■ngetnant^^  ao 
that  oor  (*M6  ia  an  ideal  ooa. 

LatlaalilMtlw  aamat  atrragtka  In  priaur and aaeaadaiT, 
I  aid  B  tha  iMirtBnc<^  U  ll«  N  tU  eoafldSata  Wlndartlsn,  1  the 
dHtHMdnfaoaii^tiMpcinKT.   Ttu  aqaatfaM  en 
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CW). 


U  U  taaf,  In  die  int  plaoa,  to  ahow  that  tha  whoU  aaoonli  ef 
iltetridty  wkSch  tnvana  tba  aaeoadary  at  maka  and  Imak  «f 
Um  primary  ara«i{i»l  but  of  oivoattarifni.  Inlaet,  If  wa  latigimla 
(U)  &OID  tha  iaataat  bafora  maka  to  a  tima  whm  tha  ladastkB 
tantnta  both  In  prinarr  and  aaooadaiy  ban  aabddad,  m  gat 


...(»). 

■hni  1  daaolaa  tha  ataadf  ramnt  In  Aa  pitauiy.  llmiMf  lata- 
pitiifmrtha  hraa^  wagat 


b  ^  aecond  plac^  if  wa  aaaama  tha  btaak  InstaataaaoB^  wa  eao 
fadOelDltia]  TalnaaTtha  dtnetaamatlaa  Thuiatamta* 
m  from  tha  laatanthafbtabM«ktothattaMvtflarlt,TUiBC 
ialBttalr  ahort  aonpand  with  the  dantlon  df  the  Ininatlaa  «atnnt% 
Am 


So*  Oa  laat  «arm  maj  ba  aariaotad,  baouaa  r  la  Intaitab  amall 
■i/ la  ns*  Ininltik  hanoa  wa  hav^  far  tha  Uthd  nine  <f7. 


(«). 


Ithmraa^nowtodataimiiMaa&rthw  eonna  ii  OtMinnt 
The  o^oatiaBftry  tadoeaa  to 


■iieimnalac(MX 


«1>. 


Ihe  direct  indoeed  eorrent  (oorreot  at  htrnk),  theiafoa, 
rtuli  in  oar  ideal  cue  witlt  an  iBteoai^  vhii^  k  to  the 
iaintaf  of  the  itandr  •amat  in  the  primaiy  at  tiw 
aoiOdert  of  mntnal  Wootba  of  tho  eofla  ia  to  tho 
wAdmt  of  MU-udnotioB  «f  the  aaeoiidair,  and  thou  dfoa 
awqr  in  »  eoutionooi  nuBaar  liko  nj  other  eonent  hfl  to 
iInU  ia  a  drcoit  of  g^vea  reeiatanea  and  aalf-iadaotiOB. 

SioM  w«  have  already  givMi  eaoogh  of  Aeaa  calcalationa 
toMrre  aa  a  apadBWD,  VB  contwt  onzabbaa  with  atotiBg  the 
naoU  for  tha  cnzrent  at  auka  Owin^  to  the  eatf-inda^ioQ 
d  ]^  Aft,  die  ouirent  la  S  riM  oontmaoulj  horn  mn  to 
tteTilael;  tho  iadnoed  enmnt  in  8  dieiefoie begiaa alao 
bom  wuo,  rieaa  to  a  iMginnw,  and  then  diee  aw^.  Tlie 
■atheau^col  oiyeeMon  for  it  coataini^Mini^t  be  expected, 
(m  exponentul 

It  ie  inetmotire^  in  connection  with  what  haa  already  been 
ind  concening  ^a  electn^inetic  en«^  <tf  two  moring 
ciieniti,  to  eznmine  what  beeomea  of  the  eneigy  in  tho  oaee 
of  two  fixed  oifsnUe  of  hiTariable  f <mB. 

Iqaatiotta  (37)  aad  (SS)  awr  ba  aaal  IL  for  ganaralltr,  T  ha 


vrittaa  {natcad  of  0  in  (U),  aothat  thara  la  aUotmnotiTa  foroa  (aay 
aoMtaat  iMttariea)  in  both  dretiita.   KnlUflriac  07)  br  <  and 
Wbr/,  adding,  and  Intofl^atiBt  tnm  tiia  tinabafwa  Band>  begin 


ttaattoatiatar  whoathacamatalMTeaDbeoonaataadr,  wagat 

■  lha  nadar  ml^  aqppoaa  that  Ok  peoeaM  flf  IntapUM  Mgbt  bo 
ojn^         *o  la  aat  ao^  howmr,  ewlaf  1«  (he  rarU 


In  vorda,  tha  wem  ol  tha  ehamieal  enevgr  axhawtedin 
tho  batteiiaa  omr  the  amoiuit  oi  energy  wbidi  appeals 
aa  boat  ia  tho  dieoitft  is  |(L»i-|-aU^+10^  which  ve 
denota  by  K.  Biaulir  lomarka  to  tbow  auido  at  pb  76 
apply  h«iL  K  is  tiko  anwoat  of  olet^rokiaetio  energy 
stored  1^  in  the  medina  aairoandiag  the  drenita  daring 
the  time  diat  E  and  V  m  laiiiag  the  onireata  ogainat  adf 
and  aaalaal  iadnedoa. 

If  w«  iatogmto  ainilaily  om  die  break  of  bodi  cuiiBti^ 
w«  find  tho  d^ncl  of  tho  chenieal  oaofgy  ■rrhMirtitil  ander 
tho  heal  orclTCdia  tho  oiienit  to  bo  again  K.  Unehoftha 
oDeigy  dms  disduHged  from  tho  qntam  at  break  naaaDy 
ifipeaca  la  the  qwrib 

JBteirital  Oxtf/olMUL— Hdmholti'  eeeau  to  havo  been 
the  first  to  ooDodf*  dial  tho  disduuge  of  a  eondoneer  nugb  t 
erasiit  of  a  babkward  and  ftewatd  notioa  of  tba  eleetiioi^ 
betwosB  tho  ooadaga,  or  ol  a  eeiies  of  eleetrie  cononto 
altematehr  in  oppoaito  directions  Sir  William  Thonuon  * 
toA  tm  Aa  anl^eet  iadepeodent^,  andiaTestigatedBiathe- 
matioally  the  eooditioDS  of  the 

Lot «  ba  tba  ohaiga  «f  tha  omdanaar  at  tfana  ^  C  lU  eapadty. 
B  tha  diffuaaea  of  potaalialB  batwaen  tho  arautam,  i  tha  onmat 
la  tha  wiro  oea&eeuiig  tha  anaatnroa,  B  tta  raaiatinoih*  ^  dN  ee< 
aBtetaat  of  aolf-iadaooga.  ntaawahara 

f-ci, 

aad  L^+U-I, 

S+ES+nrt-*  

The  lelalioB  of  «Us  ofaaikn  b 

when  "-a?— 

A  and  B  an  eoaataata  te  he  dotaminod  by  As 
and  Js«  whanl-Ou 
TwedtallnetoMOoariM 

a  )  Lot  B  ba  ^oote  thBa^^;dmtheeiv"Mtlok^(«> 

atsioB^  Ao  dladuigo  lo  ooBtiimoB%  all  In  oas  dfaeoUea,  aad  la- 
telm  ne  ■owiHilly  now  faotwaoL 

(S. ) Lot R U liM  Aaa^^l  Ihos  Ao  anngdils ioni  «f  As 
aolatloafa 

f-<r-*(Aeoea(+Bdnal% 

wharaMhaa  tha  oama  maaalag  m  bofoi^  bat  a  otuda  now  tot 

/T  B> 

h/  ^    ^<*«"»iaa  A  aad  B    tha  Initial  ooadiaona^ 

wagat  f-r-'^oosirf+?otaai^  ....(«). 

The  emnat  lo  gina  I7 


(MX 


It  Sallowi  from  thoaa  oqaatioM  tha^  whan  B  <,^^^,  Ai 

ehcna  of  oao  armatare  of  tho  oondauaw  paweo  throa^  a  loriOB  of 
oaciUatiqna.  The  dUEBroat  maxim*  an 

eeoeitlBg  at  tbaaa 

n  V  9r 


■  Di4  Xrhatimv  dtr  Kn/l,  1847. 

*  PkIL  Ma§.f  IBM.  Hoi  pmr  la  a  my  lanaAabla  ono  la  man? 
lamaoti;  Aa  motbodanaadiaAabigiBBfa«to^a«dfaotthaftnatlon 
(«S} aiawdl worth  Aa  laadoi'a  -  *  '  ^^--.1^ 


*Bhan  nat  ba  aadanlood 
Ae  obasH  dariutha  dlKhnaa. 


^  tt^i^aa  ml^MO  of 
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Vfhta  th«  ebargs  hu  nj  of  tiuH  m&zlmiun  rklOM,  ths  oomat  U 
ara.  Tht  enmnt  nurim*  form  4  ilmllar  limwinnlin  fNswtzlc 
IBrii^  tlutloiMof  ooeomnM  bdng 

«   t-f»  <+ftr  l+S«  . 

wlun  f  ii  tiw  unto         taa'  ^, 
n 

Tlu  btanrtl  bttrna  anj  podtlTa  uid  tht  next  negtUn  iniii> 
sum,  lAatlur  oC'dmg* or  oontnt^  b  ttonfon  -. 

We  need  not  iniitt  on  the  endeDt  impOTtanoe  of  thii 
FMttlt  ThomwD,  in  his  originat  paper,  pointi  out  the 
TEiiooi  applicatioDt  of  which  it  ii  capable.  He  predicts 
the  phenomena  afterwarde  obserred  by  Feddenen ;  in  fact, 
he  toggests  the  use  of  Wheatetone'e  mirror  to  detect  it. 
Its  bearing  on  the  anomah>aB  magnetixation  of  ateel  needles 
hj  jar  dischaiges,  and  on  the  anomalons  evolution  of  gas 
\^  statical  discharges,  when  electrodes  of  small  sn/{ace  are 
used  (in  Wollaston's  manner),  are  also  dwelt  upon. 

Sereral  phj-sicists  have  taken  np  the  experimental  in- 
vestigatLon  of  this  matter.  Feddersen's  experiments  realize 
the  case  above  diiouued,  if  we  abetract  the  disturbance 
owing  to  the  air  interval,  of  the  effect  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  an  accurate  aooount  Fedderaen's  results  are 
in  good  general  agreement  with  theory.  He  findi,  for  in- 
Btance,  ^t  the  critical  reaiBtanoe  at  which  the  diaehatse 
begins  to  aaaume  the  oewllatory  character  varies  ioTen^ 
as  Uw  square  root  of  the  capacity  of  the  battery  from  whidt 
the  discharge  ii  taken.  A  good  account  of  the  lesMrchea 
ci  Faalxow,^  Bemateih,'  anid  Blasema,  and  of  the  idder 
leaearehea  tii  Helmholts,*  remaikaUe  f<»  the  use  <tf  his 

rulum  intermptor,  wUl  he  found  in  Wiedemann,  ^  801, 
SdiiUer,  in  a  very  intereating  p^nr,*  daeeribes  a 
nrie^  of  meaaurements  of  (he  pstiod  of  oadllation,  and 
the  damping  of  dw  alternating  cnrrents  in  n  leoondary 
ooO,  whui  the  current  of  the  primary  ia  broken.  By  means 
pf  the  pendulum  interraptor  of  Helmhtdti  (tar  deacrip- 
tion  of  which  aee  hir  pi^er)  the  primary  ia  brokei^  and  at 
S  meaiured  interval  thenaiter  the  secondaiy  dzonit,  whidi 
containa  a  condensw  and  n  Thomson's  electrometer,  ia  also 
broken.  Tlie  deflectiotf  of  the  eleetromet»  indicatea  the 
ohaige  of  the  condenser  at  the  instant  when  the  secondaiy 
is  broken.  The  interval  between  two  noil  points  sepa- 
rated by  a  whole  number  of  oedUations  can  thus  be  found, 
and  hnioe  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  coil  calculated. 
The  agreement  of  Schiller's  resalts  with  calculation  is  very 
nmarkiUdi^  and  mnat  be  regarded  as  a  highly  sa^actoiy 
^oof  of  the  Talidi^  (tf  the  theoretical  principles  involved. 

Inditetim  m  Mami  of  Metal  and  Me^netiun  tf  Sotet- 
tion. — Hitherto  we  have  dealt  only  with  linear  circuits; 
bat  it  ia  obvious  that  currents  will  also  be  mduced  in  a 
mass  of  metal  present  in  a  varying  magnetic  field.  If  the 
variation  of  the  field  be  due  to  relative  motion  between  the 
mass  of  metal  and  the  system  to  which  the  field  is  due, 
the  elec^nu^etio  action  of  the  induced  curtents  wiU 

rae  the  motion.  Many  instances  might  be  given  of 
[ninciple.  If  a  magnet  be  suspended  over  a  copper 
disc,  or,  better  still,  in  a  small  cavity  inside  a  mass  of 
copper,  its  vibrations  are  opposed  by  a  force  due  to  the 
induced  currents  which  for  small  motions  varies  as  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  naedlei  Accordingly,  it  comes 
much  sooner  to  rest  than  it  would  do  if  suspended  in  the 
air  at  a  distance  from  conducting  masses ;  it  moves  beside 
the  copper  as  if  it  were  immersed  in  a  visoons  fluid. 
FlQcker  suspended  a  cnbe  of  copper  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  electromagnet,  and  set  it  spinning  about  a 
vertical  axis;  directly  the  magnet  was  excited  it  stopped 
dead.    Foucault  arranged  a  flat  copper  disc  between  the 


^Pogf.  Ann.,  lUl.^ 

»  JtfvMMfr.  itr  BifC  4had.,  1874. 


'Pong.  ^«tt.,1871. 
*  /^W-  IWi 


flat  polea  of  an  deotromtgnet  placed  at  nub  a  diatanoa 
apart  as  jnst  to  admit  it  batwaen  them.  The  diao  waa  aafe 
in  rotation  \ij  maana  of  a  driving  gear.  So  long  u  the 
magnet  was  not  excited,  the  driver  had  comparatively  little 
wow  to  do ;  bat  aa  soon  aa  the  magnet  was  excited,  the 
work  nquind  to  keep  np  ai^  oonaidetaUe  Telodty  greatlr 
inetemd.  The  additional  w<»k  thus  emended  appeara  in 
the  lieat  develi^wd  in  the  disc  V  ^  udnced  eonenta. 
^ndall  demonstratea  this  very  DMtly  by  eauaing  a  small 
cylindrioal  vessel  of  thin  copper  fiU^  with  fusible  metal 
to  rotate  between  the  poies  of  an  electrmnagnet,  whea 
enough  heat  is  quickly  developed  to  melt  the  nutaL 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  mass  of  metal  moves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet,  the  aleotromagnetie  action  of 
the  induced  currents  will  causa  the  magnet  to  move,  if  it 
be  free  to  do  ea  Thus,  if  we  suspend  a  magnet  with  ita 
axis  horizontal  over  a  disc  which  can  be  set  in  rotation 
about  a  vwtical  axis,  owing  to  the  electromagnetic  action 
of  the  induced  ourrent,  the  needle  will  tend  to  rotate  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  disc.  If  the  velocity  be  great 
enough,  or  the  needle  be  rendered  astatic,  it  may  be 
carried  round  and  round  continuously.  This  action  was 
discovered  by  Arago,  and  excited  the  attention  of  many 
philosophers,  till  it  was  at  last  exphuned  by  Faraday  (see 
Historical  Sketch).  Many  of  the  obaerrationa  made  by 
Faraday's  predecessors,  and  soma  made  by  himself,  are  at 
once  seen  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  phenomenon 
is  simply  a  case  of  Lenz's  law.  Thus  Snow  Harris  found 
that  the  deflecting  couple  on  a  suspended  needle  varied 
approximately  as  the  veloci^  of  the  disc  directly,  and  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  needle  from  the  disc  in- 
versely. It  was  also  found  that  the  action  of  the  disc  was 
directiy  proportional  to  the  conductivity  of  the  metal  of 
which  it  was  made,  an  exception  occurring  in  the  case  of 
iron,  whose  action  was  disproportionately  great.  Cutting 
radial  slits  in  the  disc  diminished  the  action  very  much. 

Besides  the  component  tangential  to  the  dis^  it  is  found 
that  then  is  a  repulsive  normal  action  on  the  pole  of  the 
magnet,  and  also  a  radial  action,  which  may  be  towards  or 
from  the  centre  of  the  disc,  according  as  the  pole  is  nearer 
or  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  disc.'  These  actions  look 
at  flrst  sight  somewhat  more  difficult  to  explain ;  but  a  little 
consideration  will  ahow  that  the  laws  vt  indaetion  aooount 
for  these  alsa 

Let  na  flnt  nippooe  the  tndaced  cnrrentt  to  *Ppe>r  and  die  sway 
inito&tly  otter  toe  mil  motion  <rf  the  diso  vhich  pradacea  thnd 
(we  may  oppose  tbs  motion  of  the  diss  to  tsks  plus  hy  an  Infinite 
number  of^  sduH  jumpeV  Thai  the  onmnts  indnetlon  an 
obvtouilj  ■ymmetrinl  witt  reipeot  to  tho  dlraMter  tbroagfa  tlie  foot 
of  the  perpendicnlar  fVom  the  magnetic  pdk  on  the  diec,  and  we 
ms?  loofiUy  re- 
present the  elea 
tronugnetio  se> 
tion  bj  a  ma^t 
pieced  peipendicn- 
Ur  to  the  diameter 
at  a  certain  di»> 
tonoe  from  the 
centre  of  the  dise, 
ita aoatfa pole  point- 
ing in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  disc's 
motion  if  the  in- 
ducing pole  be  a 
north  pole.  Let 
0X(l^.fi8}bethe 
direction  of  the 
diameter  In  the 
same  vertical  plane  ss  the  pole,  K8  the  repieaeutativa  nugnct, 
OY  being  tbe  oirection  of  motion.  ourpreaent  euppoaltion  the 
indncing  pole  U  liea  in  the  plane  «  ZOZ,  m  which  eoee  it  is 
obvioua  that  the  resultant  action  red  aces  to  a  taascntial  eom* 
ponent  T  parallel  to  OY.  ( 

But,  owing  to  the  inductive  action  on  each  other  of  the  comoti 
in  the  diao,  the  Indnoed  cunents  do  not  riee  and  fall  inaton- 
taaooudy,  hot  endure  for  a  ssaoibla  tine.  VtmajrowGUrnmsnit 
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tbe  eir«ct  of  thia  bj  uiproaiog  tho  npRacnUtiTo  magnet  N9 
curitd  OBWwdi  &  littia  with  the  diie,  or,  which  imotiDU  to  tho 
MM  thin^  mxf  mppoM  the  poU  U  to  Ug  &  little  behind  kI 
)['  ifjinK,  mj,  on  HIT  perpemliculM-  to  ZOT.)  The  action  of  N 
mQ  BOW  preptnulanite,  and  the  rewiltant  force  on  U'  will  be  in  the 
dindion  M'P.  TJiij  force,  when  rnolred  parallel  to  OY,  OZ,  OX, 
pm  a  tangratlal  component  a>  brfore,  a  repulaire  normal  com- 
ponent, and  a  radial  component,  which  wilt  be  directed  to  or  from 
th(  wstrc  of  the  diu,  accnrding  as  the  rei'rewnUtire  magnet  lira 
rirtbtr  from  or  nearer  to  the  centre  of  th*  uiac  than  the  foot  of  the 
ftipctidkulu'  from  U*. 

Tbe  original  axplonatioa  of  rotation  magnettam  ( Faraday, 
Fip.  Jiei.,  81,  &c)  tbould  be  consulted  hy  tbe  raader  wbo 
Risbes  to  pursue  tbe  subject.  An  accouat  of  tbe  reaearchea 
of  Kobili,  5[atteucci,  and  othen  will  be  found  in  Wiedemann, 
Bd  ii.  §  860,  &c.  The  mathematical  theory  has  been 
truted  by  Jocbmann,  wbo  neglected  tbe  inductive  action 
of  the  cnrrunts  on  each  otbtr  (Crdl^t  Joum.,  1864; 
Pogi].  Ann.,  1861 ;  aUo  Wiedemann,  I.e.).  A  complete 
theiHy  of  the  induction  ol  eurrenta  in  a  plana  conducting 
ibeet  has  been  arrived  at  by  Maxwell  by  meana  of  an 
Bxtremely  elegant  application  of  the  method  of  imagaa 
[fne.  R.S.,  1872;  auo  Eltarwiijf  Md  ifaynetimt  v<d. 

Oa  Me  Origin  of  Eleetromoti»<  Forte. 

^It~teniaina  for  us  now  to  view  the  tranaformationa  of 
energy  which  take  place  in  the  voltaic  circuit  from  the 
other  side,  and  to  iuqaire  whence  comes  tbe  energy  that  ia 
evoWed  in  so  many  different  forma  by  tbe  electric  current. 
Two  distinct  questions  are  here  involved.  First — What 
form  of  energy  is  being  absorbed,  and  at  what  part  of  the 
circuit  does  the  absorption  take  placet  Secondly — Where 
is  the  electromotive  force  which  drives  the  current  aituated  1 

To  the  first  of  these  queationa  ezpwiment  has  given,  on 
As  whole,  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  The  electric  circuit 
H,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  instances  of  tbe  great  law  of 
coDserration,  which  atatea  that  the  appearance  of  energy 
UTwbere  ia  alwaya  accompanied  1^  the  disappearance 
mnewhere  of  energy  to  an  equal  amount  No  general  dia- 
cusion  of  thia  firat  qnestion  ia  neeeaaary;  it  will  be  suflS- 
dent  to  indicate  the  application  tA  the  general  principle 
when  we  deal  with  parbcnlar  inataneea. 

Unfortunately  Aa  aiuweia,  botii  experimantal  and 
theontieal,  that  hare  been  ^  different  timea  givan  to  onr 
second  qneatioD,  are  not  ao  concordant  aa  coold  be  deairod. 
Hie  reader  ia,  therefore,  cautioned  againat  aeoapting  with- 
out doe  examination*  anything  that  may  ba  here  advanced. 

Ferhapa  the  most  general  princi^  concerning  the 
origin  of  dectromotive  force  recognized  by  phyaiciata  of 
tbe  present  day  is  tbe  foUoiring>— 
_  When  two  difertnt  nibttaneet  art  in  wntad^  tkirt  esutt 
a  plural  an  dectromaitve  force  at  theturfaee  of  teparation, 
Uvdia/j     ditplaee  tlectricitf  aerou  that  turface. 

This  electromotive  force  is  commonly  called  the  "  electro- 
motivs  force  of  contact,"  or  aimply  tbe  "contact  forces"  In 
tte  particular  cose  of  two  etmdnctora  in  contact,  the  effect 
fA  tluB  forco  would  aimply  be  to  maintain  a  certain  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  them. 

Although  the  earliest  known  case  of  electrification — vi£ 
amber  mbbed  with  woollen  cloth — ia  an  inatuice  in  point, 
and  althoogh  many  experiments  on  electrification  by  the 
friction  of  different  substances  were  made,  yet  this  prin- 
ciple was  not  recc^iaed  fully  till  the  experimenta  of 
Gtlrani  and  Volta  directed  the  attention  of  men  of  acience 
to  ttie  matter. 

Volta  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  clearly  the  axiatence 
c)  the  contact  force  in  tbe  case  of  metals.  A  simplified 
fnm  of  his  fnadamental  experiment  ia  the  following,  The 

* Thb  appliet  partieularix  to  aaj  tndkttioBs  of  ft*  viQtor  Uviag 


upper  and  lower  plates  of  a  condensing  alectrutopt  (sea 
above,  p.  34)  are  made  of  different  metaJs,  say  copper  and 
zinc.  Let  the  npper  plate  be  laid  upon  the  lower,  and  the 
metallic  contact  ensured  by  connecting  them  for  an  instant 
by  meana  of  a  wire.  If  the  upper  plate  be  now  lifted  vertv- 
cnlly  upwards,  the  gold  leaves  of  Uie  electroscope  diverge, 
indicating  that  the  zinc  piste  is  now  positively  electrified  to 
a  considerable  potential  This  is  explained  aa  being  due  to 
the  contact  force  at  the  junction  of  the  copper  wire  with 
the  zinc  plate,  by  virtne  of  which  the  zinc  ia  at  a  higher 
potential  than  the  copper.  Suppose  the  upper  plate  to  be 
connected  with  the  earth,  then  if  E  be  the  contact  force, 
the  potential  of  the  ztnc  plate  is  E.  Now  E  is  very  am&J], 
but  aa  soon  aa  the  upper  plate  ia  raised  the  potential  of 
the  lower  plate  ia  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  ita  capacity 
ia  diminiahad;  hence  the  divergence  of  the  leaTaa.%T^to 
,foiukl  that  he  conld  arrange  tbe  metala  in  aerias,  ^qt*- 


Zn 

Pb 

8n, 


Ca. 


auch  that,  when  any  metal  ia  placed  in  contact  with  one 
below  it  in  the  aeriea.  it  ti^et  a  higher  potential ;  and  ha 
found  that  the  electromotive  force  between  any  two  metala 
in  Uw  aariea  ia  the  aom  (tf  thoeleetronuitiTa  foreea  faetveen 
erary  adjacent  intervening  pair.  Thnay  if  ZnlFb  denote 
th«  electrtnnotiTe  force  from  lead  to  zin^  wa  get  tiOQiJAO' 
ahoTf  taUau 

Zn:Pb-5,Pb-^n=l. 
Zi<Sb  ^  ZalPb + PbiSn  :=  6 , 
Fb|Ca  ••  FbiSn + Sn;Fe  +  FejCns  6 , 

and  so  on. 

It  follows  from  Volte's  law  that,  if  a  nnmber  of  metala 
be  connected  np  in  aeries,  the  difference  of  potentials  be- 
tween the  extreme  metals  ia  independent  of  the  intermediate 
metals,  and,  in  particular,  ia  zero  if  the  extreme  metals  be 
the  same.  We  cannot^  therefore,  have  a  reanltant  dectro* 
motive  force  in  a  eloeed  circuit  consisting  of  m stall  manly. 
Thia  is  entirdy  in  aceordanca  with  azperimen^  pnmded 
the  temperatnra  be  the  aame  eraiywhere 

While  one  party  of  pl^nciata  negleetad  or  attempted  to' 
explain  away  Tdta'a  contact  force,  another  took  up  dtt 
ioTMtigaticm,  and  andanvoored  to  obtain  preciaa  meastm*' 
ments  <tf  it  in  Cerent  caaea.  Carefol  experimenta  ot  thia 
kind  were  made  1^  Kdilrauadi'  and  Oerland/  by  « inathod 
dne  to  the  former.  ~ 

A  condenser  is  used  whoae  pktaa  are  made  of  die  matala 
to  ba  tested,  aay  sino  and  platinum.  The  platea  ua  fint 
placed  paraJQd  to  each  other  at  a  very  small  distance  apart,] 
and  touched  ainraltaneondy  vrith  a  wire  (say  of  platinnm^.^ 
A  diflbranca  of  potentiab  ia  thereby  established,  so  that  if 
the  potantbl  of  the  Pt  ba  zero  that  of  the  Zn  is  ZnlPt.' 
(Here  we  nef^ect  the  contact  force  between  air  and 
zinc  and  between  air  and  platinum.  No  experimental 
proof  that  we  know  of  haa  been  given  in  support  of  thia; 
see  below,  p.  85).  In  conaeqnence  of  thia  difference  of. 
potratiala  the  Zn  pkte  becomea  poaitivdy  charged.  *  The 
wire  ia  now  removed,  the  plates  of  tbe  condenser  separated 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  Zn  plate  connected  vrith 
one  electrode  of  a  Dellmann's  electrometer,  the  other  elee-' 
ttode  of  which  ia  connected  to  earth.  The  reading  is  pro- 
portiond  to  the  potential  difference  ZnlPt  increased  in 
tbe  ratio  hi  which  the  capacity  of  the  Zn  plate  has  been 
decreaaad  hj  tbe  aaparation.  Hence,  if  A  be  the  reading, ' 
Zn[Pt-xA   

The  condenaer  platea  are  now  bron^t  into  their  formar 
poaitbn,  and  connected  throogh  a  Daniell!^ceU,  oonaisting 
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of  a  atrip  of  ziae  immersed  in  a  porous  Tossel  filled  with 
sine  inlph^  which  is  ita^  immersed  in  a  ressel  containing 
copper  sulphate^  into  which  dips  a  strip  of  copper.  In  the 
fint  instance,  the  copper  strip  is  connected  with  the  xtuo 
plate,  and  the  nnc  strip  with  the  copper  plate  of  the  con- 
osnaer.  The  difference  between  Uie  potentials  of  the  con- 
denser plates  is  easily  found  hj  an  application  of  Yolta's 
law^  to  be  D  +  ZnjPt,  where  D  denotes  the  difference 
between  the  potentials  of  the  two  pieces  of  copper  forming 
the  terminals  of  a  Daniell's  cell ;  hence  if  B  b«  tha  electro- 
meter reading,  after  removing  tha  Daniell  and  HpantiDg 
the  plates  as  before,  we  hare 

D+&iJPt=xB  (2). 

If  we  connect  vp  the  Daniell  the  opposita  wajr  with  tha 
condenser,  than  we  get  a  reading  C,  snch  that 

D-Zn|Ft-AO  

Tnm  (2)  and  (3)  we  get 


2»|Pt-|^ 


(ft 


which  gtres  the  contact  force  ZnjPt  in  term*  of  the 
ebctromotivB  force  of  a  DenielL  TPnm  (Ij^  (2X  (3)  we 
get 

B-G-aA. 

an  identical  relation  which  the  obaerrations  ought  to  latiafy, 
and  which,  thvefore^  affords  the  means  of  testing  thdr 
accuracy. 

In  thu  way  Kohlrausch  found  for  Zn|Cu  the  value  , 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  contact  force  from  copper  to  dno 
Is  about  equal  to  half  the  electromotiTe  force  of  a  Darnell's 
cell  As  an  instance  of  the  general  natore  of  the  results, 
we  erre  two  series  of  Dumbers  from  the  observations  of 
Kohlransch.  The  contact  force  is  between  zinc  and  the 
metal  mentioaed  in  first  column  in  each  case,  and  Zn|Cu  is 
taken- 100. 


It. 


100 

100 

iia 

lis 

106 

109 

108 

m 
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In  the  second  set  of  axpatiments  the  metals  were  eaie- 
fnllv  eleaned,  whereas  in  tbfi  fint  sat  thqr  may  have  been 
a  httle  oxidized.  This  may  very  wall  aceoont  for  the 
differences,  for  Kohlranadi  found  oxidiied  dno  strouj^y 
negatire'  to  freshly  cleaned  zinc  In  fact,  he  fottnd 
ZnlZnO- about  -IZulCu. 

In  order  to  test  Volta'a  law,  a  further  series  of  obaerrations 
was  made,  giving  the  contact  force  between  iron  and  several 
metala,  Tiw  ft^owing  table  gives  the  Ttsolts  ohoemd 
directly  and  calnilated  from  the  table  hat  given : — 


ObMTTOd. 

CdcoUUd. 

Cu  

31-9 

25-3 

Pt  

93-3 

S2-8 

An  

99-7 

38-0 

Ag  

s»-i 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  vahm  for 
FelCn,  the  agreement  is  veiy  fur. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  to  give  here  the  results  of  Garland 
and  Hankd.*  The  Litter  made  a  great  nnmber  of  rvtj 
caret nl  ezperinients.   Ha  showed  that  tha  lesnlts  depend 


*  Tha  tnith  of  which,  thoreforr,  b  intnrf  lite  ■Munptloa  of 
eooTM  if  Jtutified  a  moktriori, 

■  A  m<ul  li  uM  to  U  BMatin  to  snotlwr  wtan  H  smmM  ths 
knrar  potaatial  la  oontui^  and  porittva  wbea  It  swiais  the  U^tf 
potoatial. 


on  the  nature  of  tbe  sorface  of  the  bodies,  being  different 
when  the  surface  is  filed  and  when  it  is  polished  with  rouge 
or  other  powder.  His  tables  also  show  the  gradual  change 
effected  in  the  contact  force  irhen  the  plates  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air. 

According  to  Volta,  the  contact  forces  between  metala 
and  liquids  are  either  very  small,  and  do  not  follow  the  same 
law  as  the  contact  forces  between  metals,  or  else  are  abso- 
lutely non-eziBtent  Subsequent  observers,  however,  de- 
monstrated the  ezisteooe  of  contact  forces  in  this  case  also^ 
but  showed  that  they  do  not  obey  Volta^  law  like  the  ood< 
tact  forces  In  the  case  of  metals. 

Becquerel  *  placed  the  fluid  to  be  examined  in  a  cs^isnle 
of  the  metal,  say  copper.  1^  capsule  was  placed  on  the 
upper  plate  of  a  condenser  ooonsting  of  two  copper  plates 
in  connection  with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope.  The  fluid  and 
the  knrer  plate  of  the  condenser  were  tonched  each  with  a 
finger  tvt  a  ahMi  time,  and  then  the  upper  plate  was 
removed.  The  diverffaaea  of  the  gold  leaves  vras  takeo.  to 
indicate  tbe  contact  forcei  In  this  way  Becqnerd  fonnd 
that  lin^  copper,  and  datinom  were  mostly  nc^fattve  to 
alkaline  solnwiia ;  but  the  metals  were  in  general  positiTe 
to  onujeutnied  aulphnric  acid,  li  is  obvious,  however, 
that  the  nanlt  of  the  entniment  is  oomplicvted  by  tlie 
contact  of  tha  hand  with  the  liquid  and  with  the  maal  of 
tha  oondanser. 

Similar  ol;)ectioai  milr  to  the  nsnlts  of  Fbff*  and 
Feclet* 

Bnff'^  made  the  lower  plate  ci  his  condenser  vi  the  metal 
to  be  examined,  ct  aino  for  example;  upon  this  wo  laid  a 
thin  gUsa  plate  on  which  was  spread  a  thin  layer  of  tha 
lignid  to  be  examined,  or  apiece  of  filter  puiaraoaked  with, 
it  A  xinc  wire  was  osed  to  bring  the  liquid  and  the  lovrar 
plate  of  the  condenser  into  communication :  this  wire  waa 
then  remoTed  and  the  g^ass  plate  with  tha  liquid  lifted. 
The  divergence  of  the  loivos  was  taken  to  indicate  tha 
contact  force  between  zino  and  the  liquid.  Althonf^  this 
method  is  an  improvement  on  the  methoda  of  Bacqnaiel 
and  Pedety  it  is  still  nnsatisfactoiy,  owing  to  the  prosaace 
of  the  glass. 

The  most  extensire  and  at  the  aama  time  moat  careful 
experimenta  at  preaant  on  record  are  those  of  Hankd.' 

The  fluid  (L)  to  be  examined  was  placed  in  a  wide- 
mmitiied  funneL  The  condenser  was  formed  by  the  surface 
of  tiie  liqmd  and  a  copper  plate,  which  conld  be  placed 
parallel  to  it  at  a  very  uiort  distance  apart^  and  raued  aa 
usual.  The  stem  of  ute  funnel  waa  bent  at  a  right  an^ 
twiee^  and  ended  in  a  wider  portim,  into  which  dippod  a 
strip  of  the  metal  (M)  to  be  examined.  M  was  connected 
for  a  moment  by  a  platinum  wire  with  tbe  copper  plate 
and  also  with  the  earth.  The  wire  was  then  removed,  the 
plate  was  raised,  and  its  potential  determined  by  mesna  of 
Hankal's  dry  pQe  electroscope.  The  reading  (A)  la  pn^ 
portional  to  Cu|Pt+Pt{H-|-KII^  ot^  by  TdMTkw,  ta 
CuiM-FMIU  Hence 

Cn[]C-MftL-xA  . 
In  the  next  [dace,  the  funnel  Is  emptied  and  a  plate  of  the 
metal  M  |daeed  on  its  month.  The  copper  plate  is  lowered 
so  that  it  is  at  the  same  distance  aa  before^  contect  estab- 
lished hf  means  of  the  r<«**""T  vba^  and  ao  on.  Thq 
reading  being  B,  we  hara 

Cn|M=xB. 

The  plate  of  U  is  replaced  hf  a  ^ata  of  ^ne,  and  the 
axperanent  zepeatad,  and  wa  have^  0  bdng  the  Udid  zeadr 
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It  ii  not  necessary  to  quota  Hankel's  results  here.  Tlis 
Rtder  may  refer  to  WiedemaaQs  Ga/eanismui,  or  to 
Hin^rB  paper. 

Sir  William  Thomson  has  gircn  a  iiew  prdbf  of  the 
fzistetice  of  Volta's  contact  force  as  foUovs.^  A  ring  ia 
foHDed,  one-half  of  which  is  copper  the  other  half  zinc 
Tliis  ring  is  placed  horizontally,  and  &  needle  made  of  thin 
theet  metal  is  ao  balaneed  aa  to  form  &  radius  (rf  the  ring. 
If  when  the  needla  ia  nnelretrified  it  be  adjusted  so  as  to 
bi  orer  the  junction  of  the  two  metsU,  then,  wheu  it  ia 
poiitiTely  electrified,  it  irill  dariata  towards  the  copper,  and 
rtan  negatively  electrified,  towarda  the  noc.  Again,  if  a 
vkde,  inst^  of  a  half  needle  aa  abore,  be  sospeoded  orer 
tdiM  made  of  altsnute  quadranta  of  zine  and  copper,  or, 
bttter  itill,  inude  a  flat  cylindrical  box  con&tracted  in  a 
dmilar  way,  so  that  irheo  the  seedle  is  unelectrified  ita 
axil  emncides  irith  one  of  the  diameters  in  which  the  disc 
ii  diTided,  then  when  the  needle  ia  positirelj  electrified 
it  will  take  up  a  position  such  that  its  axis  bisects  the 
qoadrants ;  if  it  be  oegatiraly  electrified,  its  axis 
vill  bisect  the  zinc  quadrants. 

Thomson  haa  also  giren  an  degant  demonstration  of 
tht  contact  force  betireen  copper  and  zinc  by  means  of  aa 
ipparatus  which  is  a  modification  of  his  water-dropping 
^rttus.*  A  copper  funnel  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  zinc, 
ind  drops  copper  filings  at  a  point  near  the  centre  of  the 
tjlinder.  The  filings  are  charged  negatirely  by  induction 
13  they  fall,  owing  to  the  excess  of  the  potential  of  the  zinc 
ijlioder  oTcr  that  of  the  copper.  If  therefore  the  filings 
lectDgbt  in  an  insulated  metal  can,  they  will  communicate 
to  it  a  continually  increasing  negatiTe  charge,  while  the 
nnc  cjlinder  and  the  copper  funnel  will  beecnna  charged 
more  and  more  poeitiTcly. 

Thomson  finds,  in  agreement  with  Kohlranach,  that,  when 
the  copper  and  zinc  are  bright,  the  electromotive  force  of 
cootaet  is  about  half  that  of  a  Danioll's  cell  When  the 
copper  ia  oxidized  by  heating  in  air,  the  contact  force  is 
qui  to  a  Daniel!  or  more.  He  has  gone  a  step  farther, 
ud  sbown  that  when  two  bright  pieces  of  copper  and  zinc 
ira  connected  by  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  their  potentiala 
in  u  nearly  as  can  be  obaerred  the  same.' 

The  subject  of  contact  electricity  has  been  taken  up  quite 
recently  by  CU/ton.*  Be  ezperinuuts  on  the  contact  force 
between  n  metal  and  a  liquid  bj  a  method  which  ia  a 
Hmplification  of  Hankel's. 

Two  horizontal  platea  art  used  of  tho  metal  M;  the 
tiinid  L  is  placed  in  a  glasa  ressel  on  the  lower  plate  and 
noDeetcd  with  the  lower  plate  by  a  strip  of  the  aame  metal 
^h  dips  into  it.  The  upper  plate  ia  lowered  to  a 
dirisnce  of  0*1  or  0-2  mm.  from  the  aurfaea  of  the  liquid, 
'Uch  acts  aa  the  lower  surface  of  the  condenser,  and  tho 
nRwr  plate  and  lower  plate  are  connected  liy  a  copper 
titiL  The  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  aurfaces 
<S  tlfe  condenser  ia  therefore  M  I*  ^e  copper  wire  is 
"Urn  lemoved,  the  upper  plate  nisaj,  and  its  potential 
■tasnred  with  a  Thomson's  electrometer.  In  thta  way  a 
Kfitict  force  equal  to  the  thouiandth  part  of  Zn|Cu  can  be 
fctttted. 

Clifton  finds  zinc  and  copper  to  be  both  positive  to  water 
to  tbaut  the  same  degree,  and  both  very  slightly  negative 
<o  dilute  sulphuric  add.    He  concludes  therefore  that  xinc 
eoi^  dij^g  in  Water  will  be  at  the  same  potential 
^  he  fanfiea  directly,  finding  tiiat  i^y  dif&rence  of 
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potential,  if  it  exist,  must  be  leas  than  -00079  of  the  eleo 
tromotive  force  of  a  Daniell. '  The  result  of  Sir  William 
Thomson  is  therefore  confirmed. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  interest  in  Clifton's  p«p«r, 
but,  OS  the  results  are  given  in  most  iustancea  as  prrlimioaiy, 
we  need  not  discuss  the  matter  farther. 

Before  leaving  thb  subject,  it  may  bo  well  to  notice  that 
there  is  one  point  which  is  not  touched  by  all  these  ex- 
jicriments,  viz.,  the  question  whether  there  is  or  ia  not  a 
contact  force  bctiroen  metals  or  oven  liquids  and  air.  It 
has  not  yet  been  shown  that  the  results  of  the  experiments 
which  are  supposed  to  damonstrato  that  ZnCu  is  about 
half  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell  could  not  be  equally 
well  explained  by  supiKising  the  difference  of  potential  to 
be^  Cu}A -f  A;Zn -I- Cu:Zn,  whence  CujZn  is  very  small 
compared  with  CuA  and  A.Zn.  This  suppoeition  would 
not  invalidate  Vulta'a  law;  nor  would  it  contradict 
Clifton's  results,  for  we  have,  in  accordance  with  his  ezper^ 
menta,  on  the  new  hypothesis, 

A<  A + Cul  Aq -f  Aq;Ca = Aq' A -F  Z  a  |Aq  +  A;Zn, 
therefoiet  transpceing, 

Znf  Aq-f-  Aq^Ca  +  Cn\A  K\Za  -  0 , 
which,  according  to  the  new  hypothesis,  means  that  copper 
and  zinc  immersed  in  water  ore  at  the  same  potential.  In 
this  view,  the  imiwrtant  part  of  the  contact  force  usually 
observed  between  zinc  and  comer  would  be  Cu|A -t-AjZn,* 
which  roust  therefore,  by  SirWm.  Thomson's  result,  be  the 
same  as  Cu'Aq-l- AqjZn. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  this  point  is  to  be  settled 
by  direct  measurements  of  electromotive  force.  Supposing, 
however,  that  it  were  settled,  and  that  the  contact  force 
between  two  given  metals  A  and  B,  and  between  each  of 
them  and  a  given  liquid  L,  were  known,  then  the  differ- 
ence of  potentials  between  the  two  metals  when  immersed 
in  any  liquid  could  be  predicted  in  all  coses,  and  also  the 
initial  electromotive  force  tending  to  send  a  current  through 
a  circuit  made  by  connecting  the  matala  together  and  dip- 
ping them  into  the  liquid. 

A  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  hare  been  investigated 
by  Geriand  ;^  but  satisfactory  agreement  between  thewy 
and  obaemtion  haa  been  attained  in  but  a  few  cmsea. 
Ridearchee  of  this  kind  are  beset  with  a  double  uraj  cl 
almost  insuperablp  difficulties. 

The  direction  d  the  initial  resultant  electromotive  force 
in  any  circuit  (rf  two  metals  and  obe  fluid  may  be  found  Yaw 
observing  the  firat  swing  of  a  gaI\-anometer  through  whioi 
the  circuit  is  suddenly  connected.  ConsideraUe  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  obtnia  conaiatciit  results,  and  when 
all  care  has  been  taken,  it  is  not  found  that  the  results  of 
one  observer  always  agree  with  those  of  another.  This  ia 
acarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  nhcn  ne  consider  tho  difficulty 
of  making  sure  that  in  two  different  experiments  we  are 
operating  with  absolutely  the  same  metala  and  fluid  in 
absolutely  the  aame  conditions  aa  to  surface, 

When  the  current  tends  to  pass  from  one  metal  to  an> 
other  through  the  liquid  in  which  they  aro  immersed,  the 
former  metal  ia  said  to  be  positive  to  tho  latter.  If  the' 
whole  electromotive  force  in  tho  circuit  bo  tho  sum  of  all 
the  contact  forces  at  the  various  juuctioss,  then  it  follows 
easily  that  wa  ought  to  bo  ablo  to  arrange  the  metals  in  a 
scries,  such  that  any  one  in  tho  scries  is  positive  to  any 
following  one  and  ncgativo  to  auy  preceding  when  both 
are  dipped  in  the  same  liquid.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
order  of  the  scries  is  the  same  for  different  liquids ;  this 
would  be  so  if  the  metallic  contacts  alone  were  operativeu  1 

Many  electromotive  series  of  this  kind  have  been  given 
hf  different  experimenters;  but  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
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intereet  now  that  the  thacHj  t>f  metallic  eoutact,  pare  and 
■imple,  ia  giren  np^  The  fdlowing  aet  is  given  by  Fara- 
day:—>. 


Ha 

HKO) 

Eaa 

EES. 

1*9. 

Ni 

Fs 

F« 

Ctt 

Cu 

Ag 

Hi 

Hi 

Hi 

Bb 

8b 

Sb 

Cn 

Bi 

Bi 

Bf 

Bl 

Ctt 

Fe 

Pb 

Sb 

Vi 

Ni 

Co 

Bi 

Bi 

Ag 

Pb 

Fs 

Fa 

F« 

Fe 

Pb 

Sb 

f8 

aa 

Pb 

Pb 

8d 

8b 

8n 

Bn 

Pb 

8a 

Sn 

Pb 

Cd 

Ca 

Od 

Cd 

Cd 

01 

Zn 

8a 

Zn 

Ca 

Zn 

Zn 

Zd 

Cd 

Za 

Cd 

Zn 

It  Till  be  seen  that  the  order  of  the  metala  ia  not  theaame 
for  different  liquida 

Jofit  as  between  diffisrent  metals  and  between  metala 
and  liquids  there  is  a  contact  force,  ao  there  ia  a  contact 
force  between  different  liquids.  The  dirtel  obBerratiooa  of 
this  contact  force  are  very  few  and  on  certain.  One  thinj^ 
however,  is  settled,  via.,  that  the  contact  forcea  between 
liquids  do  not  aniversally  at  least  obey  the  law  of  Volta, 
or,  at  all  events,  do  not  form  a  consistent  aeries  with  the 
metals ;  for  a  great  variety  of  circuits  of.  one  metal  and 
two  aolntiona  Imve  been  diaoovered  in  whidi  the  resultant 
initial -electromotive  force  ia  not  eero.  Faraday*  haa  evm 
foond  cases  of  this  kind  with  one  metal  and  two  difEmnt 
atnngtha  of  the  lam  aolution. 

The  cdl  of  Beequerel  is  a  favourite  iUaatntion  of  sndi  a 
<drouit  It  consists  of  a  pwooa  Tesael  filled  with  a  aolation 
of  -potaah  and  immecaed  u  a  beaker  oontaining  nitrio  acid ; 
two  strips  of  platinnm  immeiwd  in  the  potau  and  nitrio 
acid  respectively  form  the  plates.  Iba  cmiBBt  goea  in  the 
call  from  the  potaah  to  ua  nitric  add.  The  foUowiog 
additional  axaaudea  an  tafc^  fnm  Wiademaim.' 

The  eam&t  wnn  f Kna  the  metal  throi^  tha  liqnidi  In 
Ote  order  named  to  tha  same  metal  again.  For  tmrdtj, 
the  metal  ia  named  only  once. 


MM. 

wriidi. 

MUM. 

Pt 
Pt 
Pt 
Pt 
L 
K 
K 

KHO 
CoSO. 
Naa 
NH, 

Ckd, 

Add! 

DU.  M^04 

ZnCL 

CoSO. 

Sn.HHO, 

HNO, 

HNO^ 

L  itaada  fbi  Za,  Co,  or  Pt. 
■   M      „      Co,  Fb,  Pb,  Sn,  or  Ag. 

R      „      Hi.  Bi,  St,  Hg,  Pd,  Bb^  Fe.  C,  A&  Zn,  Cn,  Cd.  or  So. 

A  great  variety  of  active  voltaic  circuits  have  been  formed 
with  two  liquids  and  two  metals.  The  best  known  olasa  of 
cases  ia  that  in  which  the  metala  are  in  contact,  as  in  the 
two-flnid  batteries  of  Daniell,  Grove,  and  Bansen.  Bat 
Farad^*  gives  a  list  of  some  thirty  cases  in  whbh  the 
fluids  uid  metals  are  placed  alternately,  ao  that  there  is  no 
metallic  contact.  He  marks  the  following  combinations  aa 
powerful : — 


Iron 

IKlatad  nitrio  tdd. 

Plattnam 

yjreen  nitroni  add. 

Do. 

HjdrocUorio  add. 

Do. 

.Do.  do. 

Do. 

Solation  of  com.  adt. 

Do. 

^  Do.  doL 

Copper 

Potaasiam  mlpbido. 

Iron 

DU.  nitrio  aoid. 

Do. 

Strong  nitrio  add. 

Do^ 

Do  do. 

It  must  be  carefoUy  noticed  that  the  galvanometer  indi* 
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cation  in  the  first  inatant  only  is  to  be  eooaidered.  After 
the  first  rash  of  electricity  the  diieetion  even  of  the  onrrsnt 
may  alter.  Above  all.  no  conclusion  eMwemiiu  the  value 
of  the  initial  electromotive  force  is  to  be  £awn  from 
measnrementa  of  the  aubeequent  cnrrent.  Quantitative 
determinations  of  the  electromotive  force  in  many  of  the 
above  cases  have  been  made  by  various  methods,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  in  Wiedemann's  <?aloaiU$mus, 
Bd.  i  §  230.  The  meet  convenient  plan  ia  to  nae  Thomson's 
quadrant  electrometer,  I^ppmann'a  capillary  electrometer, 
or  some  other  inatniment  which  allows  us  to  measure  tha 
electromotive  force  while  no  cnrrent  ia  passing  through  the 
oeU.  The  galvanometer  may  also  be  used  as  in  Latimer 
Clark's  modification  of  Poggendorff's  compensation  method. 

The  apparatus  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  scheme 
in  fig.  S3.  ABO  deootee  part  of  the  resistance  in  the 
circuit  of  the  battery  K;  the  cicenita  A^rELB^  AjFMC 
each  contain  a  gal-  *  r 

vanconeter,  a  «11,  i — £__|L 
and  a  key.  The  I"" 
cells  £  and  F  are  so 
arranged  aa  to  Und 
to  amd  eorroita  in 
the  aams  direduma 
aa  K,  bnt  tha  n- 
aiataneea  A%  AO 
are  ao  ai^nsted  that 
when  the  key  L  or 
the  key  M  ia  do.  Fig.  5S. 

preaaed,  no  enznnt  ia  indicated  hypwq.  When  Hue  is 
ao,we  mnatohvioosly  have  E-Ta-TkF-Va-To,  &&, 
Va>  Tb,  T«  denoting  the  potentiala  at  A,  B»  and  C. 
HanoBk  if  F,  R  denote  Ihe  naiitances  in  Afi^  AC^  and 
in  the  whole  cucoit  of  K, 

If  K  were  a  constant  battery,  and  its  internal  resiataoce 
were  either  known  or  else  so  small  aa  to  form  only  an  in- 
appreciable fraction  of  K  then  each  of  the  eqnatLona  just 
written  nndit  be  need  tai^j,  and  we  might  operate  with 
one  cell  and  one  galvanometer,  comparing  the  electromodre 
force  of  the  oeU  with  K.  In  general,  however,  this  will 
not  ba  poaaiUe,  and  than  wb  han,  '""■*''**'>c  K  and  B* 

E  P 

P  "  Q» 

from  which  i7e  get  the  ratio  of  E  to  F  independent  of  tha 
variation  of  K  and  R,  We  can  by  this  method  therefora 
find  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  force  of  a  given  com* 
binatlon  to  that  of  a  standard  oell,  when  no  current  ia  paa^ 
ing  through  either.  The  proceaa  would  be  perfect  in 
practice  if  a  standard  cell  could  be  conatmcted  whoaa  abao- 
lote  constancy  could  be  relied^on. 

Contact  /ore«  from  polari»cUion. — The  flow  of  electri- 
city throng  the  cell  ia  accompanied  by  a  depoeition  of  tha 
prodncta  of  chemical  decomposition  on  the  platea,  which 
alters  the  surface  contact  forces.  This  conatitutes  tha 
phenomenon  of  polarization,  which  we  have  already  par* 
tially  studied.  It  will  be  useful  to  consider  a  little  more 
in  detail  some  <tf  the  forma  in  which  it  ia  met  with. 

The  products  of  elaidrolyaia  which  aociunnlate  at  the 
electrodes  may  be  aimidj  held  in  sdution  or  precipitated, 
or  they  may  combine  chemically  wUh  tha  solutiim ;  they 
may  ba  deporited  aa  a  emrt  on  the  electrode^  or  thqr  may 
enter  into  more  or  lesa  intimate  onmectum  with  it  Several 
of  these  difiiamnt  effects  may  occur  together;  bnt  in  almoBt 
■11  caaea  the  reaolt  b  the  lame,  via.  a  great  weakening  of 
the  current  after  the  first  instant^  8&  Th^  weakening 
of  the  current  might  H^^^  . 
cauaad  by  the  altoraunii  u  {hoHDe(rd3i4OT~to  on  op> 
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posBg  dNtroBwtiTC  force  aiUng  from  the  eltentioB  of 
Ai  oBBlMtiL  n*  fonan  wea  tt«  ■-tJ*"***"  ad<^tted  in 
ikiMiSar  iwMchMi  of  Foggaiidoiff  and  Fadaer;  but 
in  cui  be  BO  doabk  abtrnt  Uie  ol  the  ktter 

SO,  ud  Imii  dunnd  that  itms  nlBdaat  toaceoniU 
ktbe  &di  obMmd.  It  ku  been  mud,  thenfoie^  to 
Hgbet  dw  tnnntioa  wwrtenoe  iHogedwr  in  the  p«et 
ayri^of  ceeee.  Itiieactein^howerer,  thatitieaUyexitts 
B  loiDe  ioitencee.   Oaunder  iba  am  of  two  electroljtio 
db  ccnfauning  oonoentimted  ralpbnrio  ecid*  tixe  electrodei 
Uag  in  the  one  ec^^r  pUtai,  in  the  oUwr  pletmnmflatee. 
Eithtr  of  theee  edls  inaerted  into  a  Toltaic  cmrent  will 
imkea  tbe  eoznnty  bat  for  <UiEn«Bt  Taaaona^    In  both 
aM  hjdrogen  »  freed  at  Qte  n^atiTB  eleetrod^  and 
nhees  tulwar  from  the  stroog  aod,  the  effil^  of  which 
1  ut  great  either  war,  for  if  Hkt  negatiTe  electrode 
nplieed  hy  a  fieah  fuate  the  weakening  of  the  durant 
tHMiiia    At  the  pontiTe  electrode  o^oi  ia  erolTed, 
^ack  oiidiaaa  the  copper  in  the  one  caae  and  ia  d^waited 
to  tke  platinam  in  t^B  other, — in  both  caaee  replaemg  the 
pHtiTe  dectrode  b;  a  f  reah  plate  will  oaoM  momentary 
mcnue  in  the  cnrrent ;  but  the  o^per  pUte  which  tCTred 
H  potitiTe  electrode  if  teated  againat  a  fresh  copper  plate 
mj  littb  return  cnrrent,  whereaa  the  poaUire  plati- 
nom  plate  similarly  teated  girea  a  Tery  powerfnl  one.  In 
thi  ona  cdl  the  weakening  ct  the  cnrrent  waa  due  to  the 
raatince  of  a  cmat  of  non-condncting  copper  oxide,  in  ibe 
tiibtt  it  was  dne  to  the  contact  force  at  the  sarfaoe  of  the 
oj'gBnated  platinum.^ 

Tba  pdaiuation  whidi  ariees  from  the  depoaitifm  of  gaa 
a  tba  dectrodea  is,  if  we  .except  the  caae  where  peroxldea 
m  lonoed,  by  far  Ae  moat  powerful  fwm,  and  haa  been 
ludi  itBdicd  erer  nnce  Toltaie  batteriea  were  need.  Ex- 
pttifflents  like  the  one  jnat  qaoted  prore  dedaiTely  that 
tilt  alectromotiTe  force  haa  ita  seat  at  the  anrfaoe  of  the 
electrode  itself,  and  ia  doe  to  local  altentiona  there.  The 
cstunty  of  tUa  fact  givea  the  atndy  of  the  phen<anenon 
^  thflcffetical  importance^  nnce  we  may  hope  thereby  to 
van  at  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  contact  force. 

U 11  also  certain  that  in  most  cases  each  elecbode  eoo- 
bilntes  separately  to  the  whole  electromotire  force,  tot  if 
finmoTe  the  polarized  plates  the  adhering  gaa  goea  with 
tkao,  and  each  plate  ia  found  to  be  etectrically  different 
*hm  teated  against  a  freah  or  nnpdarixed  plate.  We 
Bif  ilio  take  measures  to  remore  the  deposited  gaa  by 
"idling  the  ^at«a  with  water,  potash,  ta  nitrie  acid,  or  by 
ipittDg  them  i  and  it  ia  found  that  the  mora  mergetie  the 
<Mealagenc/  thoa  exaployed  the  more  thorongUy  ia  the 
fihriation  deatroyed. 
ItMOH  danr»  tberefoi^  that  it  la  the  mate  &ct  of  the 
^MM  of  the  gaa  « the  alectroda  in  aome  form  or  other 
^  canaca  ue  deetrieal  diHannoeu  Wa  may  go  atill 
hlltar  and  ^ndneo  tha  phenomenon  by  dapoaitiiig  gaa  hr 
■ut  other  than  alaetnfylia,  If  n  piaoa  of  platinum  foil 
h  mnened  in  hydngaa  il  ahaoiba  the  gas,  as  has  been 
Am  by  OrahaBL  A  piaea  of  f(A  thna  treated  ia  positive 
t>  1  piNe  of  freahly  ipiitad  foQ  whan  both  ua  placed  in 
dilBta  nl^tttic  acid.  The  aama  nanlt  ia  obtained  hj  satu- 
ntiig  flw  liqnid  in  tiw  nd^booAood  of  ttw  ff^  with 
kfdi^m.*  Tha  actifity  thoa  oonlteted  on  tbe  plate  may 
W  iptn  destroyed  hj  immersing  it  in  chlorine  or  bromine, 
V  irat  in  oz^eo,  by  igniting  it,  and  so  on.  Kmilarly, 
f  *a  dip  a  fresh  piece  of  foil  into  chlorine  or  bromine,  it 
*itl  beetma  a^atiTe  to  a  fresh  [data  The  effect  obtuned 
^  dqfing  the  foQ  in  m^an  in  the  ordinary  state  is  reiy 
■■n,  die  mgrgao  depouled.by  electrdysis  must  thenfore 
hka  diffecant  atata  to  that  oondensed  daring  mare  im- 
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aaraion  in  tha  gaa.  lUa  is  probably  doe  to  tha  bat  thU 
aleCtnlytieBlly  ganaiated  omen  oontatna  owma  (aa»ub 
HaataoLna  )i  and  in  aoeradanoa  with  this  wa  ud  that 
a  platinum  fofl  oanilaad  1^  bmng  held  in  the  electrio  bniib 
proceeding  from  a  Aargad  oondnetor,  or  rubbed  with 
phoi^onui  ia  nogativa  to  a  frash  plate  in  dUnta  mlphnzio 

Tba  gaa  battay  oTOrm  ia  a  remarkaUa  Instaaee  of  tb«  elaetro- 
BWtlT*  prop«rtiM  of  g«*-ooftt*d  meUU.  Two  loog  gltm  tube*  X 
and  B  ar»  arraagad  in  the  twe  nwska  of  a  VonUPa  bottla.  Tha 
nppar  aoda  ti  to*  tabas  aia  doaed,  bvt  plaroad  bj  two  platinnw 
wma,  to  wUAanbstwadtwo  loDgatripaofplattnam  foil  (which 
an  aomatliaaa  pUtinlMd)^  reaoluiis  to  Terr  near  tba  lower  ends  of 
tha  tobaa.  Tlia  bottla  and  part  of  tha  tabaa  am  SUad  witk  aome 
liquid,  waj  dilate  salphario  aei^  and  ^dngen  introdooed  into  B 
and  otym  late  A.  TUa  may  m  Te>y  ooBTntioDtlr  doaa  by  sand- 
ing an  daolrie  owiaut  tarn  A  to  B  and  dM<nnpaa!iig  tba  dilate 
and,  but  it  ba  dona  in  other  w»ra  as  w«U.  Thi»  arrannnmt 
haa  an  aleotromotlTa  fbtoa  eomparablo  witb  that  of  >  DaaiaU'a  call 
(aoa  baknr,  p.  U\  and  U  tba  original  nlnma  of  hydrogen  in  B  ba 
twioe  that  of  m  ongMi  ta  A  it  wlU  etntinns  to  aand  tba  eamnt 
through  a  doaad  dnnut,  tha  gas  graduliydlaappeaiing  in  tha  tobea 
nntQ  nona  is  laft,  when  tha  enneat  atopa.  nteae  gaa  alemanta  nay 
ba  oonneetad  np  in  amia^  kc,  and  ased  Uka  ordinaiy  battary  oaUa, 

If  tha  tabs  B  ba  lUlad  with  acdinaiy  hydragMi  and  A  with  liquid 
oaly,  a  ennant  la  tha  aama  diraetlon  aa  Datora  ii  obaarrad ;  bat  the 
Uqaid  ia  A  la  daeonpoaad  and  hydrogen  arolTed,  wliieh  pndaoaa 
aa  oppodnff  alactromotiva  font  and  att^  tha  corrent  If  A  oontain 
oxygen  and  B  flnid  only,  tha  ennant  last*  for  a  rery  dunt  time 
aiUMa  tba  oxygan  oootaia  oaoaa.  TU*  Is  In  aoeordance  with  what 
wa  haT«  almi^  aam. 

Qion*  haa  given  an  JaetronettTe  aariia  for  flie  dlflMait  pm 
and  matals  as  fwlowa:— 


Chlorinab 

Bnanina. 

Iodine^.. 

Kifriooxid& 

Carbtmio  add. 

Nitngan. 


Vatala  wUdi  do 
not  deoonpoae 
watar. 

Camphor. 

Toktita 

Olafiant  gaa. 

Xther. 


AledioL 
Bnlphor. 

Oaibonia  oxUa. 
Hydrogen. 
Matab  whkh  d»- 
compoM  water* 


In  thia  serial  any  mambar  ii  podtire  ta  any  preoading  numbsr. 
Wa  have  already  remarked  that  tiia  polaiiation  in  many 
oomea  m  very  rapidly.  In  casea  where  the  electro- 
motire  fwca  id  the  battary  ia  not  aniRdent  to  produce  ft 
oontinnona  an^^on  of  gas,  tha  enrxont  after  the  first  mah 
dies  away  my  rapidly.  Tliere  are  caaee,  howerer,  in  which 
a  tmall  current  oontinnea  to  flow  for  a  vny  long  time. 
Such  currents  are  not  aocomfmnied  by  any  nsible  erolution 
td  gas,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  eoiUd  not  be  S3  aecom- 
panied,  for,  if  the  electromoUre  force  of  the  battery  bs 
nnder  a  certain  limit,  the  imount  of  chemical  energy 
absorbed  by  the  entrant  per  unit  of  time  is  lees  than  tha 
intrinaie  energy  of  thaiona  liberated  in  a  unit  of  time^  It 
waa  originally  supposed,  therefore,  that,  besides  this 
electrolytic  ocmduetion  proper,  flnids  conducted  to  a  slight 
extent  like  metals.  But  H^holti*  has  shown  that  no 
aach  assumption  is  necessary,  and  haa  pointed  out  that 
when  the  fluid  holda  gas  in  solution  a  aort  of  electrolytie 
conduction  may  take  ^aoe  vhidt  iuTolres,  it  is  tnie,  libera- 
tion of  the  ions,  or  at  least  of  an  ion,  but  so  that  the  final 
reeiilt  does  not  imply  absorption  more  eneigy  than  the 
battery  can  fnmiBh  per  unit  of  time  in  accordance  with 
Faraday's  law  of  elec^lytio  condoction. 

Sappoaa,  Ibrinatano^  that  tiiedflatssolphntie  add  in  an  ordinary 
VflUuMtarhddHlnsontion.  Vhen  tha  oniTeat  paaaai^  0  appaais 
at  tha  anode  and  aaitea  with  flie  H  in  eolation  to  torn  water:  a 
ootreaponding  qnantity  of  H  la  thereby  liberated  at  tha  cathode, 
which  ia  aither  abaorbad  by  the  platinam  dactroda  or  dlffmaa  to* 
ward*  the  anode,  to  corobine  in  ita  turn  with  theappearing  oxygen. 
It  il  obrioaa  that  tha  Ubontioa  (tf  the  ion  bi  sndi  a  esaa  doaa  not 
Inrolva  abaorptioa  of  energy  to  tha  axtaot  neeewarT  when  both  H 
and  0  an  dlMngmffed  from  water.  A  current  mignt  tharvfen  ba 
kept  np  nnder  taai  dronmrtancea  for  a  long  time  hy  an  daotio* 
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uMwt  fere*  mitt  that  of  «  oill  of  BwielL  Halmltolti  Hm  ^tni 
titt  ntme  of  aleetrolytio  eoimotioQ  to  thii  ipeoiei  <tf  elwtrolytio 
eondoetioit.  H«  tau  ahovn  that  tha  phakomenui  oomn  to  ta  mi 
wlUD  tibn  liquid  is  {Mrfcoti  j  frwd  from  gu.  The  aburptioii  of  ib» 
fHM  I7  the  elMtrodei  plajt  a  gnat  put  hsra,  uid  girea  riao  in 
na-frea  lionida  to  a  phanomcDos  analogoui  to  tha  naiduAldiaoharga, 
whan  the  Mtterj  is  &nt  toniad  od,  a  riuh  of  aleotrioitj  takes  place, 
thsB  there  is  a  email  «iimtit  which  gradnalljr  dies  awaf.  Tha  flr^ 
nuh  ia  lika  the  inetantaneooe  charge  of  a  conde&seri  tha  mall 
carrant  which  ariem  from  the  alow  penetratioii  of  tha  iona  into  tha 
platiaam  corr^ponila  to  the  formatiaii  of  latant  ohai^  When 
tha  Toltameter  is  dieaoiiDCoted  from  tha  hatUn  ud  diaeluirged 
throngh  a  galraDometer,  wa  hara  a  fint  ruah  dne  to  tha  part  of 
tha  ione  acanmulatad  on  the  sDifaoe  of  tha  platinum,  and  then  a 
vrsdnally  daoraaaing  oomntdaa  to  tha  emarganoeot  Uie  gaa  which 
had  ponatratad  into  tha  metal.  Whan  tha  cleotromotira  foroa  which 
prenea  the  gae  into  the  electrode  iartmored,  tha  absorbed  gaa  will 
mors  Tarj  nearly  in  oocordanoe  with  tha  ordinaij  law  of  diffosion, 
aal  tha  rate  of  ita  reappaaraaoa  will  depend  Terj  little'  on  the 
olaatramotiTa  Iona  at  tha  aorfaoa  of  tha  aleetndak  Conacqiientl; 
tha  midtial  enrnnt  fnndahad  hj  aDehanappantnawinBOt  dapand 
Ml  ita  axtanial  raaiatanoa.  A  niddan  tncwasa  of  tha  aitemal  ra- 
^taaaa  will  simplj  eanaa  the  enrrent  to  diminish  nntil  sufficient 
anrfaoa  daodtj  haa  been  attained  to  raise  the  eleotrgmotiTa  force  to 
tba  valna  Nqnired  to  kaap  np  tha  sama  oorrant  aa  before  t^roo^ 
tha  iaeraaaad  rsdatanco;  and  tha  oaarsrsa  will  happen  if  ua 
ntaraal  rasiitaaoa  ba  dfaoasad. 

Thii  puMge  ol  the  gaa  into  the  substance  of  the  electrode 
hu,  Bt  tha  itutaace  of  Helmholt^  lately  been  investigated 
by  Boot'  He  finds  that  in  certain  casee,  when  only  one  side 
of  a  platinnm  {(nl  is  w^rased  to  eleotrotyaia,  the  depoeited 
gai^  whether  H  or  0,  actaally  paaaes  tbroogh  and  prodneea 
the  correepmding  polarization  on  tha  other  aide  of  the  foiL 

It  might  at  firat  sight  be  expected  th^  in  all  eaaea  where 
the  abetoomotiTe  force  in  the  drcnit  ia  anffloiei^  to  |«o- 
dnce  continiial  erolntion  of  the  ions  the  polarization  would 
be  the  same.  This  is  not  bj  any  means  the  case,  howerer, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  final  state  of  the  liberated  icms 
Tariss  with  the  strength  of  the  earrent,  or,  more  eorrectljr 
speaking,  with  the  current  dnuitj/t  ^le  amotint  of 
electricity  which  crosses  anit  section  of  tha  electrode  in 
nnit  time.  When  H,  and  O  are  being  liberated  from  dilate 
H.SO^  this  depends  mainlj  on  the  formation  of  vari- 
aua  qtuwUties  of  ozone  and  H^Oy  This  wariation  of 
the  physical  itate  and  intrinsic  energy  of  the  liberated 
ions,  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  art  of  eleotro- 
metaUnigy,  Abetter  instance  conld  not  be  given  than  Qore'a 
electrolytic  modification  of  antimony,  whose  intrinaic  enei^y 
is  Btrikingly  manifested  by  ita  expIoslTe  properties. 

The  effect  of  enla^jng  the  surface  ot  tm  electrode  in 
diminishing  the  ^IwixatLon  in  the  caae  where  the  maxi- 
mum polarization  is  not  reached  was  noticed  abore  (p.  48). 
It  has  also  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  maximum  ol 
polarization  in  the  case  where  the  iona  are  completely  set 
free.  Platinizing  has  the  same  effect  Thus  Foggendorff* 
found  for  the  maximum  polarization  2'12  to  3'32  *  for 
bright  plattQum  plates,  while  it  was  only  1*83  to  1*85  for 
platinized  plates.  The  effect  of  platinizing  on  the  hydrc^n 
and  oxygen  polarization  was  about  equal  for  strong 
enrrents,  bat  greater  on  the  hydrogen  polarization  when 
the  current  was  weaker.  On  the  other  hand,  by  using 
small  platinum  points  to  decompose  water  in  Wollaston's 
manner.  Buff*  found  the  polarization  as  high  as  3*31. 

Foggendorff'  and  Crova'  hare  investigated  the  depen- 
dence of  the  maximum  of  polarization  on  the  current 
density.    It  follows  from  their  researches  that  it  can  be 

represented  by  A-B~*',  I  being  the  earrent  density. 

It  would  ^pear  that  Uie  maxtmom  of  polarization  ia 
deeceased  by  increaong  tite  tempetatnre  of  the  cdL  Tlie 


■  Within  certain  Umlts,  of  cootse.  '  Pogg.  Ann^  187& 

>  Wladamann,  Bd.  L  8  480 ;  Fogg.  Arm.,  1847. 

*  Uilaaa  otharwlao  aUtad,  onr  ult  tX  tha  elaetnmotfan  fiave  la  for 
lbs  pnaMt  the  olaatroautln  (area  or  a  DniaU'a  ealL 

•  V^Mbmam,  Bd.  L  |  47S  ;  Pegg.  Aim.,  1M7. 
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effect,  however,  in  aomo  cases  at  least  whidt  have  bei 
adduced  to  prove  this,  mi^t  be  explained  by  the  decreaj 
of  the  intenul  resistance  ^  the  call 

Agitating  the  eleotrodes,  stirring  the  liquid  in  their  neigl 
bonrhood,  or  any  other  procees  which  tends  to  dtssipai 
the  deposit  on  tha  electrode,  leads,  as  might  be  eiqwcted,  \ 
a  diminution  of  the  pdarization.  The  effect  of  increase 
pressure  in  retarding  or  helping  electn^ysis  might  \ 
appredable  in  certain  casac  Suppose  that  an  electr 
(^emical  equivalent  of  the  ions,  during  liberation  under 
presstire  p,  increases  in  volume  by  v,  then  during  the  paa 
age  of  a  unit  of  electricity  work  to  the  extent  pt  is  done 
the  electnnnotive  force  required  to  free  the  ions  most  then 
fore  have  a  part  equal  to  pt  which  may  increase  or  di 
crease  as  the  process  goes  on.  If  the  ions  be  gases  whic 
obey  Kyle's  law  very  nearly,  then  fw  is  constant,  so  Ion 
as  the  temperature  remains  the  same ;  ao  that  we  cannt 
expect,  within  reasonaUe  limits,  to  check  the  electrolysis  i 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  by  conducting  it  in  a  closed  vessel* 

We  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the  nqiidity  wit 
which  the  i>olarization  decays  in  the  first  few  instants  efU 
the  plates  are  connected  through  a  circuit  of  moderate  resis 
aaca  Direct  proofs  of  tliis  have  been  given  by  Beets'  an 
Edlund'o.  The  former  shows  that  the  oxygen  polarizatio 
decays  much  more  rapidly  than  the  hydrogen  polarizatiot 
whidi  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  great* 
readiness  of  platinum  to  absorb  hydrogen;  with  paUadiui 
electrodes  the  difference  would  doubtless  be  still  moi 
marked.  The  reader  may  also  consult  an  interesting  papc 
on  this  subject  by  Bernstein^*  who  condu^  that  in 
certain  ease  the  polarization  diminished  bgr  ^  to  (tf  it 
value  in  about       of  a  second. 

There  aeems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  the  sabetantif 
acoorsqr  d  tha  facts  just  mentioned ;  and  the  reader  vri 
not  fail  to  see  the  awlication  to  the  theory  and  practice  t 
the  meaauement  of  uu  eleotrunotive  f  orcea  of  inconstai 
electromoton,  %  catagMj  midar  whieh,  nnfortonately  U 
the  electrician,  all  known  Toltaio  batteriaa  mostbe  clasMc 
The  remark  appiiea  with  doable  foroa  to  the  measnremeii 
of  the  eleetromotive  ftwoe  of  polarization,  l^uij  meason 
menla  of  the  latter  have  been  mad*  We  qnote  %  few,  t 
give  t^  reader  a  genaial  idea  of  the  magaitndei  invdved 
into  a  discuBsioa  of  the  methods  we  cannot  enter  here. 
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BSuK^  tlu  poInimtKHi  by  gu  depodti  hu  abaorbad 
10  miA  <k  the  attsntion  of  phjwwta,  it  ia  bj  do  meaQt  s 
Kfitaix  inrtuea.  Tka  phanomcoan  is  oniTanaL  It  ap- 
pcin  arao  witli  bm  plataa  in  nno  anl[Aate^  aad  eoppar 
m  ooppar  ankbatci  Tlia  noanit  i^t^oaeh  to  mpo- 
luubla  ala^rodaa  ii  the  tsu»  ti  amaigamaUd  noA  pUtaa 
IB  mw  aolphata^  cnuinaUj  diBcorared  by  Dn  Boi>  Ray- 
BUi  Wbm  Aa  ai^duita  aolntioB  ii  nantnl,  tba  p(dart- 
■tioD,  M  nu^  ba  shown  fay  immeniog  a  laiga  nombar  ol 
[dita  in  aariM  in  tha  lolntioa,  ii  tttrtandgr  maaSL 

For  in  Boeoont  of  pdari«tioii  at  tba  awboa  ol  two 
bqnidi  obeerved  by  Du  Boa  Bayaumd,  and  other  Undrad 
mttai^  and  for  many  other  fiati  wa  hara  paaaed 

m  in  nlanea^  tha  nadar  may  aooanlt  Wjadwnann'a 
taimiiM.  Soma  aoeonnt  will  be  foond  in  tha  axtida 
EuciBOLTan  ot  the  remarfcaUe  phaoomenon  of  Uia 
"pHBvity  of  iron,  and  of  the  powarfiU  polariaatian  ariaiDg 
fnm  tha  fonnatioD  <ii  raperozidea,  on  whioh  dapends  tiie 
tt&Bsi  <rf  the  Boeondary  pU«  of  naat^* 

ipplictUum  tf  tM$  Late$  of  Bnergj  to  tk»  Yoltctic  Circuit 
—In  the  i-lnarifil  aeriaB  of  reaearchea  by  whioh  Joala  laid 
tlia  fobndatione  of  the  laws  of  energy,  a  cooaidernble  dure 
of  tttention  is  devoted  to  the  energetic*  of  the  aleetrio 
aanni  Guided  by  the  great  idea  wUch  he  waa  gradoally 
jmli^iiog;  Jmile  mad^  experimental  datenniDations  of  the 
DBoant  of  enei^  of  Tsrioos  kinda  evolved  in  tha  electric 
dreait  We  have  already  seen  how  he  measured  the 
qnuti^  of  heat  developed  in  a  metallio  oondaotor,  and  in 
u  doctrolyta.'  This  quantity  was  foond  to  vaiy  as  the 
pndnet  of  the  reaistanoa  of  the  oondaotor  into  the  aqoare 
vL  tlu  corrant  strangth,  aoeoant  being  taken  oi  diatarbabcea 
It  the  electrodea  in  die  ease  of  alaetrolytea. 

Ilieae  diafcorbances  were  eonaidered  in  flie  first  memoir 
ud  tUowed  for.  Tbe  accuracy  of  the  view  taken  of  them, 
to  vhich  Joale  waa  led  by  the  opinion  of  Faraday,  that 
tKe  loliition  oi  tha  -oxide  in  the  voltaio  cell  had  no  active 
thin  in  [wodacing  the  electric  onnenl^  waa  jnatly  qnea- 
tioDad,  implicitly  ^  Bir  Wm.  Ilianaon*  in  18ffl,  and  az- 
i^eitly  by  Boaadu*  in  1809. 

In  a  later  memoir,  however,'  Jonle  made  a  direct  experi- 
oeatal  investigation  of  these  aeoondary  effects,  and  shows 
W  th^  can  be  aeoonnted  for.  Hie  reaulta  have  not  been 
ikiken  by  aobaeqoent  inveattgaton ;  and  the  general  oon- 
clnoos  to  be  drawn  from  them  are  not  in  the  least 
dccted  by  tha  theory  of  aeoondary  action,  whidi  ia  ang- 
gMtad  in  the  paper.  Theee,  so  nr  aa  «a  are  now  con- 
cmtad  with  th«n,  are  u  f ottowi : — 

"lit  In  an  eleetrolytie  eeU  there  are  three  distinct 
(Aittelea  to  the  voltaio  current.  Tbe  first  ia  nMtanet  to 
xndndieA  ;  the  aacond  is  nttttane^  to  eUctroljftit  withovi 
JamxaU  ckmgf  [arising  aimp^  frtm  the  presence  of 

■  Fm.  M9Q.,  laas.  TUa  nsthod  la  la  am  iMpaati  ou  ol 
btet  for  DManramMiti  of  tha  fctad. 

■  /WL  Mw9,  ISn  (9).  p.  564. 


'  fUL  Mag.,  1841. 
*  Art.          avitt.  B.  Sift. 


<■«■■  «~>*aB^  Am 

*  TUa  Miitaaea  1%  la  mors  uodan  langiugih  u  "  oppodnc  also- 


'     atNrioi «( '' wMwQt  A(M  dwapa*  viO  ba  saaa  «M)r. 


4iBiidaal  npnlaionl and  the  third  ii  nmJAuMi  (o  afaclrfr 
/yiM,  aeoompwMM^  chemical  Aamffm. 

"2d.  By  the  first  of  theae  (the  raaiatance  to  emdaotion) 
heat  ia  evolved  exactly  aa  it  is  1^  a  wir^  aooording  to  tiko 
resistanoe  and  the  sqaare  cf  the  current ;  and  it  ia  Ana 
that  a  part  ot  tba  heat  belonging  to  the  chemical  aotiona 
of  the  batteiy  ia  evolved.  By  the  aeoond  a  reaction  on  the 
tatatnfy"  of  the  battery  oocnn,  and  wherever  it  exists  heat 
ia  evolved  ezaoUy  oquivalent  to  the  loaa  of  heating  power 
in  the  battery  arising  from  its  diminished  intensity.  Bat 
the  third  reaisfanca  diffoia  from  the  aeoond,  inasmneh  as 
the  heat  doe  to  its  reaction  ia  rendered  latent^  and  thna 
lost  to  tbe  circuit, 

"  3d.  Hence  it  is  that,  however  we  airange  the  voltaio 
apparatus,  and  whatever  cells  of  electrdyaia  we  include  in 
the  drcuit,  the  whole  calnrio  of  the  drcnit  is  exactly 
accounted  for      the  whole  of  the  chemical  changaa. 

"  4th.  Aa  waa  diacovered  by  Faraday,  tha  qttaaiUp  of 
current  electridty'*  depends  upon  the  number  of  ttoms 
which  suffer  electrolysis  in  each  cellj  and  the  intanaity 
depends  on  the  sum  of  chsmical  affinitiea.  Now  both  the 
mechanical  and  heating  powers  of  a  current  are  (par  equiva- 
lent of  dectrolysis  in  any  one  of  the  battery  c^)  prppw- 
ticmal  to  its  intoDsity.  Therefore  the  mechanical  and 
heating  powors  a£  tha  onrrent  are  proportional  to  aaoh 
other. 

"  6th.  The  magnetic  deotrical  machine  enaUea  ua  to  oou' 
vert  mechanical  power  into  heat  by  meana  of  the  elaotrio 
currents  which  are  induced  by  it ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that,  hy  int«posing  aa  dectromagnetio  engine  in  the  drcuit 
oi  a  factory,  a  diminution  of  the  heat  evolved  per  eqoira- 
Imt  of  chemical  change  would  be  the  consequence,  and 
this  in  proporUon  to  the  mechanical  powera  obtained. 

^e  above  statement  of  Joule's  contains,  in  a  form  which 
seems  to  us  ndther  ambigaona  nor  obacure,^  an  a^)oution 
of  tbe  leading  experimental  principles  ot  the  energetica 
of  tbe  eleotrio  drcm't  Beaides  tha  papeva  ot  Joule  we 
have  mentioned,  two  otbeta  on  the  electrical  nigin  tA  the 
heat  of  chemical  combination  on^t  to  be  read  in  ecmnaetion 
with  this  suljeet*'  His  noir  fiunooa  tract  of  Heladudti, 
"TJehar  die  ErhaltongdarKraf^*  which  qtpeared  in  1847, 
shortly  after  thaaa  papaia  of  Joule^  did  much,  by  able 
statement  of  the  iaaoas,  to  advance  this  branch  of  electrical 
science,  and  ahonU  ba  eonaultcd  1^  every  thorough  stndant 

An  extremely  important  eontrimition  to  tha  anarimsntal 
evideoca  for  the  law  oi  energy  ia  tiia  case  of  ueotria  m- 
rents  was  famished  by  the  maaarchas  of  Favre."  He  niea 
a  calorimeter,  which  is  vlrtnally  a  nercory  thermometar 
with  an  enormous  bulb,  into  whioh  ara  insMtsd  a  anmbar 
of  test-tnbe  shaped  veaaels  aU  opening  ootwarda  When  ft 
heated  body  is  placed  in  mm  of  thaaa  vaaaela  ita  heat  is 
quickly  commanicatad  to  tita  marooiy  in  the  oalorimatar, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  thna  iwrnimT^nfffit?^  ia  measuad 
by  the  expandim  of  the  meroniy,  whioh  is  maaanred  sa 
usual  by  noting  tha  displacement  along  a  c^nllaiy  tnbab 
Into  one  of  tha  receaaea  of  tha  bulb  oi  thia  calorimeter 
containing  a  qnantily  of  dilute  aolphurio  add  waa  intro- 
duced 33  grm.  of  granolated  dnc.  Tb%  heat  evdved 
during  its  dissolution  waa  18683  units  (gramme-degreea  G). 
Five  of  the  receaaea  were  &ea  furnished  with  diluta  ant 
phorio  add  of  the  same  strength  aa  before,  and  into  them 
wore  pat  ftva  damenta  of  Smee  (amalgamated  iSao  and 


■  Thalr«toalMi«are  son;  Ihef  aonteb  Jeala's  thaarattoal Tla« 

with  irhleh  we  ue  not  dow  coeoamed, 

■  Tn  modem  piveae,  "  electnnwtiTt  foioa." 
"  That  U,  eurant  atnagth. 

"  Thk  lM  •zperimaotallr  nrifled,  PM.  Mag.,  IM.  i 

(y.  Yerdet.  fM>  Mlcutim^ta^^^.  I^WOQ  C 
»  PM.  Mmg.,  1842  a),  and  IsttW 

^  Amt,*  Wm.  M  *  Plim.,  1864.  
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platiiiued  copper).  These  wore  joined  up  id  drenit  by 
means  of  vety  thick  copper  wire^  and  the  heat  deTeloped 
daring  the  si^uUon  of  33  gim.  of  nno  obeerred  ae  before. 
Tha  reanlt  was  18674  nnits,  !.«.,  almost  exactly  the  sune 
IS  before.  A.  small  electromagnetui  engine  was  next  in- 
ttodneed  into  tiia  einniit,  and  the  heat  obeerred,  first, 
rhni  it  wag  at  rest;  secondly,  when  it  was  in  motion,  bat 
tmsoming  all  its  energy  in  heat  owin^  to  friction,  dca;  and 
fliirdly,  when  it  was  doing  weak  in  raising  a  weight.  The 
(nantities  of  heat  in  the  three  cases  were  18667,  18657, 
and  18374  nnits  nspectively.  In  the  first  foar  experlaients, 
therefore,  the  beat  dereloped  la  the  ctrcoit  is  sensibly  the 
same,  the  mean  being  1 8670 ;  the  heat  dereloped  in  the  last 
ease  is  less  than  this  by  296,  which  is  the  eqmralent  of  the 
potential  energy  conferred  on  the  raised  weight  From  Uiis 
result  the  ralue  of  the  medianical  eqairalent  of  heat  onght 
to  be  443.  This  differs  considerably  from  the  best  ralne 
(433  to  426),  bnt  not  more  so  than  might  be  expected  from 
ezperimentd  errors. 

Dynamual  Theory  of  the  SUctromotttu  ,Force  of  the 
Battay. — In  two  rery  important  papers  published  in  the 
PhiioBopKicai  Magaxine  for  18S1,  Sir  William  Thomson 
laid  the  fouudatiotu  of  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  I^tro- 
lysis,  one  of  the  objects  of  which,  to  use  rery  nearly  his 
own  words,  is  to  inrestigate,  for  any  drcuit,  the  relation 
between  the  electromotive  force,  the  electrochemical  equi- 
Talents  of  the  substances  operated  on^  and  the  dynamical 
eqairalent  of  the  chemical  effect  produced  in  the  consump- 
tion tA  a  given  amount  of  the  materials,  and  by  means  of 
this  relation  to  determine  in  absolute  measure  from  experi- 
mental  data  the  electromotive  force  of  a  sin^^  cell  of 
Darnell's  battery,  and  the  electromotive  force  required  for 
tlte  electrolysis  of  water. 

The  relation  sought  for  is  found  as  follows.  Iiet  E  be 
the  cJectromotire  force  ^  of  the  battaiy.  Then,  by  the 
definition  of  electromotive  force,  £  is  the  whole  work  done 
in  the  circuit  by  a  unit  current  during  a  unit  of  time. 
Thill  work  may  appear  as  heat  dereloped  in  the  oondnotoni 
or  at  the  junctions  according  to  the  laws  of  Joule  and 
Peltier,  as  the  intrinsic  energy  of  liberated  or  deposited 
ions,  as  work  done  by  electromagnetic  forces,  as  "  local 
heat "  in  the  battery  (see  below,  p.  91),  or  otherwise.  Let 
«  be  the  electrochemical  equivalent  any  one  of  the 
elements  which  take  part  in  the  chemical  action  from 
which  the  energy  of  the  current  is  derived,  t.«.,  the  num- 
ber of  grammes  of  that  element  which  enter  into  the 
chemical  action  daring  the  passage  of  unit  current  for  a 
second;  and  let  d  be  the  thermal  equivalent  of  that  amount 
of  chemical  action  in  the  battery  i^to  which  exactly  a 
gramme  of  the  element  in  question  would  enter, — in  otiier 
words,  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  be  developed  were 
the  whole  energy  of  the  amount  of  chemical  action  jnst 
indicated  spent  in  heat  Then  it  is  obrious  that  the 
energy  of  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place  in  the 
battery  during  the  passage  of  unit  cnrrent  for  a  unit  of 
time  U  3eB,  where  J  is  Joule's  equirabnt  Hencoi  by 
th«  j^imnpte  ol  conservation,  we  most  have 
E  =  Jrf; 

or,  in  words,  the  electrwnotive  forte  <^  any  deetroehemteal 
apparatut  ie,  in  abtotule  meeuurt,  eqtial  to  the  ^ynomwa/ 
equivaletU  of  the  ehemiccU  action  that  taket  flao%  durmg  th§ 
peueage  <^  unit  current  /or  a  unit  of  time. 

The  ralue  of  J  is  known,  being  4166  x  10*  in  absolute 
units.  The  value  of  e  has  been  found  by  various  experi- 
menters (see  below,  p.  104),  the  most  accurate  result  being 
probably  that  dednoed  fivHn  the  experiments  tA  Kohl- 
ransch,  rii.  «»'00341i  forrine, 

*  ABonr  aosiitittes  «e  tntssared,  of  oeats^  (a  CI  Q.  Q.  abseluM 


We  may  find  0  by  direct  calorimetrio  uperiments  on 
the  beat  deTelq>ed  in  the  dronit  In  this  way  Jonla 
found  for  the  them^i^  equivalent  <tf  the  chemical  action  at 
a  I^uiieirs  cell  during  the  solution  of  6S  grammea  of  xinc 
47670  (grm.  deg.  C.),  and  Baoult',  by  a  somewhat  similar 
prooeae,  obtained  the  number  47800.  Theee  give  for  the 
heat  equivalent  of  the  chemical  action  during  the  solu- 
tion of  1  grm.  zino  733  and  736  respectively.  Subetitat- 
ing  these  values  in  our  formolo,  we  get  for  the  electro- 
motive force  of  Darnell's  cell  m  absolute  C  G.  &  nnitr 
l-039xl0>orl'O4axl0'. 

But  we  may  proceed  in  a  totally  difiierent  way  to  find 
the  value  of  A  Direct  obeervationa  have  been  made  on 
the  heat  evdved  in  a  great  rariefy  <tf  chemical  actions, 
and  from  these  experiments  we  can  calculate,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy,  the  ralue  of  0,  and  thus 
deduce  the  electromotive  ttxce  ci  a  battery  from  purely 
chemical  data.  This  method  of  procedure  must  of  course 
be  adopted  if  we  wish  to  test  the  dynamical  theory.  Now, 
n^lecting  refinements  oonoeming  the  state  in  which  the 
copper  is  deposited,  the  state  of  concentration  of  the  eola- 
tion, Ac,  the  chemical  action  in  a  Daniell's  cell  may  be 
stated  to  be  the  removal  ci  the  Cu  from  CuSO^  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  substitution  of  Zn  in  its  placa  Now,  Favra 
and  Silberman  have  found  for  the  heat  developed  in  this 
^emieal  action  714  (gim.  deg  C)  per  grm.  of  zine. 
This  will  give,  by  the  above  formula,  for  the  elechvmotive 
force  of  Daniell's  element  1*012x10*.  The  chemical 
action  might  also  be  stated  as  the  combination  of  xinc 
with  oxygen,  and  the  aolatioa  of  the  zinc  oxide  thus 
formed  in  Bul|diaric  acid,  the  separaticm  (A  copper  oxide 
from  snlphuzlo  acid,  and  of  the  copper  &om  the  oxygen. 
The  quanti^  of  heat  evolved  in  the  first  two  actions  per 
grm.  of  zinc  is,  according  to' Andrews,  13014-369'- 1670 
(grm.  deg.  C),  and  that  absorbed  in  the  last  two  actions 
588 293 -881.  Hence  ^-789;  this  gives  1:118x10'. 
Professor  O.  O.  Foster*  has 'Calculated  from  Julius  Thorn- 
sen's  experiments  rahtes  805,  1387,  and  617  ot  $  tot  the 
cells  of  Daniell,  Qrore^  and  Smee  respectirely;  the  valaes 
of  the  electromotive  forces  corresponding  to  these  are 
1141  X  10*,  1-966  xlO*,  and  ■875x10'.  These  results 
are  in  tsir  agreement  with  the  different  values  of  the 
electromotive  force  obtained  from  direct  experiment 

It  follows  from  Thomson's  theory  that  a  certain  mini- 
mum electromotive  force  is  necessary  to  decompose  water; 
and  he  calculated  from  the  data  of  Joule  that  this  mini- 
mum was  1 '3 18  times  the  electromotive  force  of  a  Daniell's 
cell  Favre  and  Silberman  found  for  the  heat  develc^>ed 
in  the  formation  oi  H,0  68920,  from  whidi  we  oondode 
that  the  minimum  elediomotive  force  required  to  ileotro- 
lyse  water  is  689S0-f  47800,  U,  I'U  timm  that  of  a 
Daniell's  cea* 

DevJopment  <^  Seat  at  the  Blectrodee. — In  a  remarkable 
fapa,*  which  we  hare  already  quoted,  Jonie  inrestdgated 
dinetly  the  distnrlnng  effect  of  the  eledxodea  on  the  heat 


>  WbdMSum.  Bd.  tt.  S.  1 1118. 

s  Ermt^  ltttulration»  ^  C.  0,  S.  BgtUrn  </  ZTiiA^  p,  77.  Ko 
rafnencM  to  tli«  soon*  li  gtren. 

*  Vardat  (TMoK*  MIe.  it  la  CkaUm;  tern.  fi.  p.  207)  tUtes  that 
Tarn  wu  tho  flnt  to  poiitt  tUs  oa^  but  gEvw  no  dtatltn.  It  mmma 
vnlfkalr  that  FaTT*  ocBiUtnd  Um  nuttor  m  twij  h  ISCl.  f  Sse 
Tlolla's  UbUograiAr  at  tte  «nd  «r  Ttrdaf  ■  voIsbw.  ) 

■  JftK.  £4L  Md  PhO.  8m.  Matuhaier.  Mr.  voL  viL,  1848. 
TUi  papar  moku  to  tm  ba«a  In  a  gnat  niMuan  lost  d^t  of.  In 
hia  wrii«r  pepm  {Pogg,  Ann.,  oU.  |  «04,  1858)  Bamohe,  uys  ha 
hsd  BOt  MM  U.  PogBWdof^  ia  a  aota^  p.  S04,  appndatai  it  In 
a  BMBBar  vUA  «nwan  to  u  wqjwt  lUs  hara  ariMa  from 
miaundentaDding  ot  Jonla'a  tarmlnolagr,  howmr.  Tardat  {CKatntr, 
torn.  U.  p.  30^  doei  not  ■aeni  to  hava  baao  aoqnalntod  with  It.  It 
u  tnaatloiiad  la  tba  Ubtlognphj  "bj  K.  J.  VloUa.  howaver,  ttadar 
1849,  which  U  tha  data  of  tha  Tolnme  of  the  Mmoin  la  whieh  tt 
iraa  pubtUh?d,    Ha  pajwt  waa  aotaallr  nad  Jan.  ISM, 
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ireloped  in  u  alectrolyte.  Hit  meUiod  waa  m  ioSLown, 
A  eo3  of  «i»  whxm  iwutaneo  ma  known  in  lenna  of  a 
(Stain  rtandaid  was  inaeited  in  tfaa  dreoit  at  nx  DaniaU'a 
ebunti,  and  the  heat  enbed  in  it  oarafnlly  maaaond  by 
nmeniiigitinecalorinietoK  The  waiatance  nt  tia  mt  of 
it  dicnit,  indnding  that  d  tlie  battarf ,  waa  found  bj 
iilBipoUtiiig  a  known  xeriata&sa  in  the  eizcnit  and  bbearr- 
m  bf  neana  of  n  tangent  gabanonieter,  tiie  imtao  in 
wtiA  tiia  ennent  waa  ndneed.  (She  aaamnption  ia  h« 
Bi&  tbat  the  dectemuitiTe  fbrao  of  a  DaniaU'fe  oell  ia 
Mitutferdifianntaiiiaiita.)  Knowing  tlia  baat  mind 
Bi part  of  die  eiieoit  of  known  renatanae^  knd  knonriiu 
Oi  niitanoB  of  tteiriiola  eitenit^  the  heatairolTad  aooorf 
Bgto  Joola^  law  in  Oa  wbde  eimiit  dnring  tiw  oiida- 
tiOB  of  86  grammea  <rf  aine  ean  be  caleolatad  from  the 
iodieatioitt  at  the  tangent  galvanomeier  preriooil^ 
fmi  with  a  ToHameter.  Hcnca  the  thermal  equiralent 
%  U  ^  work  done  It  the  electromodre  force  of  a 
DuieQ'a  cell  daring  Ae  aidiitaon  of  6fi  g^  zinc  can  be 
fooni  The  valae  of  8  arrired  at  hj  Joola  ia  thia  way  ia 
4T6T0  (grm.  deg.  C). 

ElectaolTtie  cella  of  Tariotu  conatroction  were  then  in- 
Hftad  into  the  oircnit  Hm  electnmiotiTe  force  rairting 
tha  paMge  of  the  ctamnt  thronfdi  the  cella  was  found 
taking  tlu  n umber  of  battery  eeUn  jort  anffieient  to  pro- 
don  eleetralysiB,  obeerring  the  clI^en^  thn  inereaanig  the 
BDfflber  of  obUs  by  one  and  obeerring  the  ettirent  again. 
If  i  be  the  eorcent  in  the  fiiat  eaa^  oorrectad  to  it 
to  the  Talae  it  would  have  had  if  the  naistance  ot  the 
thole  dmit  had  been  the  aame  aa  in  the  second  caae,  and 
;  the  current  in  the  aecond  caae^  thra,  £  being  the 
amber  at  battery  eeUa  naed  in  the  fiiat  eaa^  the  etaetn- 
nutire  focee  Z  oi^oaing  the  euneat  ia  glrcn  of 

ta*  ittit  bemg  the  eleotromotiTe  force  of  a  DanielTs  cell 
Z  being  known  and  aaaomed  oonatant  for  dilbient  enrrenta 
within  cwtain  limita,  the  reeiataoce  of  the  whole  drcnil^ 
tiedrolTte  included,  can  be  found  by  Ohm's  method  aa 
ibom  The  amount  of  heat  H  which  ought  to  be  de- 
Tdoped  in  the  electrolyte  by  Jonle'a  law  can  then  be 
dlenlEted.  The  amount  of  heat  'H'  actually  developed 
iM  obaerred.  It  was  found  that  H'  ia  in  genml  greater 
tlan  H,  the  difference  per  electrolysia  of  65  gnn.  sine  with 
niiou  eleetiodea  ia  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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IW  dectrolyte  in  all  theae  caaea  waa  diL  HcSO^,  excepting 
iht  bst  caae^  where  it  was  a  solution  of  potaah  of  ap.  g. 
1 0$3,  In  all  the  caaea  the  chemical  {nvceas  is  finally  the 
■M  or  very  nearly  so,  vis.,  the  freeing  ot  the  elements  at 
ntar,  hydrogen  and  orrgen,  in  the  cndinaiy  gaseona^ 
^  sod  the  transference  of  a  certain  quantity  ctt  H^O^ 
hon  the  oegatiTa  to  the  poailzTe  electrode,  or  of  alkali  in 
^  oppoatte  direction.  Tet  the  valnea  of  H*  -  H  (which 
n  Day  call  the  local  beat)  are  very  different  It  will  be 
■N^bowerer,  that  the  Tatuee  of  H'-H  and  Z  rise  and  fall 
iBfidiar;  and,  if  we  calculate  tiia  electromotive  foroea  (L) 
wwyndiag  to  thevahua  ctf  ]^  -  ^  by  dividing  by  47670, 
4idL  waa  fonnd  for  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  deotnh 

>Ai  aMBtat  flaneai  4wt  Easily  sacuN  in  tlvwtlvi  atateaa 
MiiivaqraMai,  ^ 


motivt  force  of  a  Danidl'a  cell,  and  anbtract  the  valoea  of 
L  thus  fonnd  from  2^  we  get  reenlte  whitA  are  not  far 
from  oonatant  The  mean  of  the  valoea  of  Z  -  L  ia  1*31^ 
the  thermal  eqnivalaiU  of  which  ia  64800,  which  ia  not 
very  different  from  68900,  the  heat  evdved  in  the  eoaa- 
bination  of  3  gnn.  of  H  with  16  am  of  O  to  fwm  water; 
It  aj^wara,  therefore,  that  Aa  loou  heat  eorreaponda  to  the 
exoaaa  of  the  deatronwIiTn  force  of  polacintum  over  the 
deGtrouottva  foce  requiaike  to  separata  water  into  its 
eonponant  gasea.  In  other  word^  tite  wodc  dona  bj  dia 
ennent  againat  tUa  laoidnal  eleetromotive  foroa  ia  aooonntad 
fw  1^  Oia  local  heat  H'-H  developed  in  d»  cdl  (see 
Joalra  atatement  abowu  p.  89).  AglaneeattfaeeolnmnLin 
the  above  taUa  diowB  utat  tldaiaddnal  daotcomotiTe  fococ 
dependa  greaUy  on  Uie  natnze  of  the  deetrodea.  Thut 
when  the  pontive  and  n^;ative  electrodee  are  pistes  of 
plationm  and  lino  reflectively  the  residual  deotoomotive 
force  ia  1*39,  whereaa  wiUi  fJ«rii.i«M<  diver  platee  it  is 
only  '34.  Local  heat  and  the  oorrespcmding  dectromotive 
force  play«  very  important  part  in  Uie  working  of  batteriea. 
Owing  to  thia  eanae  them  ia  an  evolotion  of  heat  in  the  cell 
itself  which  variea  with  the  strength  of  the  current,  and 
nsca  up  a  certain  definite  fraction  of  the  enei^  funushed 
by  the  solution  of  the  sine.  By  sufficiently  increadng  the 
external  reeistanceL  tiie  amonns  of  heat  developed  m  the 
celt  SGOOfding  to  the  Uw  JH-KP  can  be  made  aa  small 
a  fraction  aa  we  ^eaae  of  tita  laAofc  heat  time  developed; 
but  the  amonnt  of  local  hemk  generated  in  the  cdl  daring 
the  adntim  at  65  grm.  dno  ia  not  greatly  altered  in  this 
way,  at  least  not  in  a  cell  of  Danidl,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  Bo-caUed  oonatant  batteries.  Did  our  apace  permit  we 
might  quote  a  great  rariety  of  experimental  leaults  to 
illnatxate  the  windplea  we  have  been  diacnaaing.  Ifoat 
of  theae  invaaigationa  arq  doe  to  the  French  phyiiciKtB 
Favre  and  Bilbennann,  whoae  reaearches  have  gre^  ad- 
vanced thia  deparfanent  of  the  acience  of  energy. 

Very  copious  extracts  from  the  memoirs  of  these  and 
other^iyaioiatB  who  have  worked  in  this  department  will  be 
found  in  Wiedemann,  Bd.  a  2,  f{  1131  sgq.  The  reades 
whodedrea  to  follow  thia  intereating  subject  to  the  aonrcea 
will  find  hia  labour  much  lightaned  by  referring  to  M.  J. 
Tiolle's  excellent  biUiography  ot  the  mechanical  theo^ 
of  heat,  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  Terdet's  TMorie 
Mieanique  d»  la  Chaleur.  Much  has  been  daoa  for 
theory  <rf  the  subject  hy  a  aeries  of  papers  on  the 
nnff>mpi^^al  theoi^  ta  eleetndysis  by  Boeacha,*  In  which  the 
aomewhat  comphcated  phenomena  invdved  are  analysed 
in  a  rcmarkab^  clear  and  able  way.  Any  reader  who 
dadree  to  know  what  has  been  dona  in  this  department 
will  di>  well  to  consult  these  papeza.  We  qnota  the  fol- 
lowing as  ao  example  of  Favre  and  BOboniBim^  raauUa 
and  of  the  calculations  of  Bossoha, 

Hie  heat  evolved  in  a  cell  of  Smee"  and  in  ^atiiuua 
wirea  ot  diffieient  lengtha  through  which  it  waa  dnnitad 
was  measured  with  tha  following  result  j — 
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The  heat  in  each  case  is  that  evolved  during  the  liben* 
tion  of  1  grm.  of  hydrogen  in  the  oelL  If  we  aaanme  that 
the  whole  heat  in  the  cell  and  in  the  wire  is  genaiated 
aeewding  to  Joule's  Uw,  and  calculate  on  thia  hypotluaiB 
the  radstaikoa  <tf  the  eell  in  mm.  of  the  wirerweahouhl  get 
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vdnw  WTing  (rm  06  to  SOO  mm.  If,  hoverer,  vs 
•Man*,  in  iooocduiM  with  ths  principles  expluned  abore, 
tlut  ft  ooostant  fnction  th«  <rIiole  aaorgj  per  grm. 
of  Ubented  hydrogeo  appears  u  local  Leat  m  the  cell, 
tbeti,  Q  deDoting  the  wlido  heat  which  appeate  in  the  cell, 
L  th*  local  hM«i  H  tha  heat  in  the  win,  B  the  reiiatanee 
of  tht       S  tbttt  of  tha  wira^  m  haTa 

and  it  ii  foond  that  on  maldiig  and  L-7Be9, 

thU  fonnola  will  reprsaent  the  remit*  of  ezperimeot  vwj 
fairiy.  The  last  colamn  in  the  above  table  giree  the  value 
of  Q  thn*  calculated.  In  general  bo  good  an  agreement 
ii  not  to  be  expected,  because  L  maj  ud  doei  vary  with 
the  strength  of  the  coirenL 

Thai  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  direct  reeulti 
of  experiment,  bat  when  we  inquire  into  the  reason  for 
tht  exiatanoa  al  this  reaidnal  eledromoUva  force  and  of  the 
local  dmlopment  of  beat  oorreaponding  to  and,  in 
particolu,  when  wa  ask  whj  the  enect  is  eo  much  greater 
with  B«ne  metals  Uiin  with  others,  the  answers  become  less 
aatisfaeUny.  W«  meet,  in  focl^  wiUi  ocmsIderaUa  dive^^ce 
of  (^ptnimL 

Jonla^  view  wu  that  the  effect  is  dae  to  the  affinity  of 
tba  metal  of  tba  electrode  for  ox^an.  This  is  endnsed 
to  a  certain  extmi  hy  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  pats  the 
matter  thns:' — "In  a  pur  emnsting  of  line  and  tin  the 
electromotive  fbroa  baa  been  fcmnd  hj  Poe^endorff  to  be 
mIt  about  half  that  of  a  pair  omdsting  of  imo  and  copper, 
and  eonaeqnantly  lees  thui  half  that  of  a  single  cell  of 
Smea*iL  There  ia  therefore  an  immense  loss  of  mechanical 
ttttct  in  the  external  woiting  itf  a  battery  composed  of  such 
•lements,  whidi  nuut  ba  oompenaatMt  by  beat  prodnoed 
within  the  cells.  I  believe,  with  Joule,  that  this  compensa- 
ting heat  is  {ffodneed  at  the  surface  of  the  tin  in  con- 
seqnwce  of  hydrogen  being  forced  to  bubble  up  from  it, 
instead  of  the  metal  itself  being  allowed  to  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  Uie  water  in  contact  with  it  A  most  curious 
result  the  theory  of  diemical  resistance  ia  that,  in  ex- 
perimenta(Bnoh  as  those  of  Faraday,  Ezp.  Rea.,  1037, 1028) 
m  which  sn  slectric  enrreot  passing  through  a  trough  con- 
taining Bulpburio  aod  is  made  to  traverse  a  diaphragm  of 
an  oxidisaUe  metal  (zinc  or  tin)  ^ssolving  it  on  one  aide 
and  erdviug  bubUes  of  hydrogen  on  the  other,  part  (if 
not  all)  (rf  the  heat  of  comlnnation  will  be  evolvad,  not  on 
the  side  on  which  the  metal  is  being  eatan  away,  but  on 
the  side  at  which  the  bubblea  of  hydrogen  appear.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  verify  thia  concluaion  bj  comparing  the 
quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  two  equal  and  similar  electro- 
lytic ceUs  in  the  same  drcnit,  each  with  sine  for  negatire 
electrode,  and  one  with  sine  the  other  with  platinnm  or 
platinised  silver  for  the  positive  electrode,*' 

Boaachs dissents  fnnn  die  theoty  of  "chemical  reaiatance" 
thos  expounded,  and  advances  a  different  explanation. 
According  to  him,  the  local  heat  arises  from  the  energy 
lost  the  liberated  ions  in  passing  from  the  aetiw  to  ue 
ordinary  state.  We  know  that  the  hydrogen  which  is 
being  liberated  at  the  surface  of  an  electrode  can  effea 
ndnctioiis  which  hydrogen  In  the  ordinary  state  cannot 
aMoni^ish;  it  is  liberated  in  fact  in  a  state  of  greater  ia- 
triniie  •nartEj  tban  nsnaL  It  is  this  excess  m  intrinsie 
enwgy  wUm  i^^peais  aa  local  heat,  and  givea  rise  to  the 
rctidnal  electromotive  force  in  dectrolysis.  Diflbrent 
metals  poaaeas  in  very  different  degrees  the  power  of  ra- 
dnoingaotire  hydrogen  to  the  ordinary  state;  and  tharrfore 

>  fm.  Moff;  1»1  {V).  P-  KM- 

'  Thb  aflbet  km  pndlctod  m*  ntUrmtit  obacrred  hy  ThomioB 
UmnlC  Xtf.  BrtL  Atoe.,  1862,  sod  UUt  atfU  by  Bomab*,  Fogg. 
Aim^  «Ui.  f.  (17 
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the  proportion  of  hydrogen  wliic&  gate  a«mj  from  the 
electrode  in  the  active  state  dlffim  acoordiog  to  circum- 
stances. Bossoba's  thewy  is  that  it  is  tlia  intrittsio  energy 
thus  earrud  awajt  /hm  th*  imirodt  that  appeara  M  local 
heat  Simihtf  remaps  apply  of  course  to  oxygen,  the 
active  form itf  the gaa being probaUyoraew  Asaverifloa- 
tion  of  the  theory,  the  fact  is  dtad  that  at  the  snr&ce  of  a 
plate  t/L  carbon,  which  possesses  ui  an  eminent  degree  the 
power  of  redvofng  osone  to  the  ordinary  state,  the  naidul 
electromotive  force  and  local  heat  sie  very  small  At  all 
ev«kta  the  tiieory  of  "  ehen^cal  teustanoe  *  is  held  to  bi 
inadequate  to  ex^ain  the  beta ;  for  calculating  from  aoms 
resnlta  of  his  own,  combined  with  those  of  Lens  and 
Sawe^ew,  h?  finds  for  the  residoal  electromotiva  fnes  at 
electrodes  dt. 

Ft      F«      On      Sa      Hff  la. 
■»       -M       -04      -88      ISO  1-20; 

from  which  it  aj^tean  that  the  oidor  ol  wg^it^^ft  of  the 
eleotromotiTB  forces  is  not  that  of  the  afllnitiss  of  tha  netals 

for  mcygen. 

mtdrieai  Mttawn  tf  CSbMiEof  AffimO^.^la.  a  paper*  amt  to 
tba  Fraseh  Acadenw  to  ecniMte  fbr  a  prise  offtmd  for  the  beat  eaiqr 
on  the  heat  ef  ehendosl  conMastla^  Jcola  elaborstaa  an  Innnioiu 
nvthod  for  measaiiiw  ebemical  a&nity.  By  direet  obecrration  it  li 
aaccrUiiwd  how  moea  beat  la  developM  In  a  dnn  time  ia  «  oertiis 
•Undard  coU  of  wire^  when  It  ia  trtveiaea  by  a  corteut  wboM 
■trength  ia  neaeuad  by  maana  of  s  tai^tnt  gamaoasater.  TIud 
thrae  TMufinga  of  flie  tanaent  plvaBometer  aie  tak»n— Cn^  wben 
the  galranometar  alone  la  in  diealt  with  the  battery,  aeooBdl;, 
vImd  the  atutdaid  coil  la  alao  Insntod,  Uilrdly,  when  an  dectro- 
lytic  cell  ii  iiuertMl  instead  of  the  coil.  The  amonut  of  the  ioni 
liberated  and  tba  beat  evolved  in  tba  eell  dtuing  a  idTtD  time  ii 
also  obaamd  lathslsatoaaai  IfA,B,Obe  tha  tnSinffa  of  tin 
galvanometer  in  tbe  tbna  caees,  sad  if  •  bs  the  raiMiiMi  ^  ■ 
awtome  eefn  et^etUf  tf  nSar^  Me  ewma  «rit«/^  wM  fkt 
4UiirolytU  ^t*  then  we  maOjgk,  taUBf  the  italrtaaoe  of  tba 
ftaodaid  oofl  sa  Bsl^, 

Now  (f  the  Teeiatanoa  V  were  pat  la  the  place  of  tbe  eleetioIytM) 
ocll,  the  enrmit  wooU  be  tbe  aame ;  banoe  by  Fanday'a  law  the 
uoooat  el  cbemleal  eaergy  abeorbod  ia  the  batteir  woald  be  tbe 
■ameu  Also  tba  boat  sveilTed  la  tba  rest  of  the  cireiut,  exolsdlag  & 
woold  be  ttte  mm  It  foUowa,  tberefote^  that  tba  naat  H  vXia 
WMtM  it  evolved  !a  •  la  tha  eqoivaleat  of  tbe  whole 
ont  la  Um  eleDtndytlo  oaU.  If  therefore  we  eobtnurt  fnm  H  the 
heat  E  whieh  aetaally  ^paais  ia  tba  cell,  the  remainder  H  -  K  !■ 
the  heat  eqniraleat  of  ma  iatrmats  enetgy  id  tbe  liberated  iona  i 
and,  proridad  they  appear  flaally  la  tha^'OTdinan"*  condition, 
H  -  K  is  tha  heat  whieli  woold  he  developed  when  taey  are  allowed 
to  oomUne^ 

tn  dila  WW  Joole  foond  for  tbe  beat  evdved  In  the  conboattoa 
of  1  grm.  Of  copper,  sins,  end  bydngaa  raspaetivi^  ni*  1186, 
SUM. 

^eoiiM  BaUeriu. — It  wodd  ba  incrauistant  with  our 
geowal  plan  to  attempt  an  adMOstiTa  disoasum  of  all  the 
diffisrsnt  decferonotom  vhidt  drosnd  for  their  meny  on 
diemical  action.  Wiedsmaan'a  mlmniiSHu^  or  books  on 
tolegrai^y  and  oAer  arts  in  which  aleetiid^  is  a|^ed  to 
tec^mical  porpoees,  be  oonsulted  hf  tas  reactor  who 
wishes  fur  folur  inftnmaUon.  A  brief  diacnssion  of  aoms 
typical  battsrisB  will,  however,  be  useful,  were  it  only  to 
illustrato  tiie  prinnplM  ws  hava  just  been  kying  down. 

An  the  sanior  batteriea  were  onoAnid  batteriesi  Thz 


■  Ketieed  lathe  OMMpteJtoMlWb  V^bi  U48,  and fnbUihad at  10(11 
In  rm.  Mtm^  1853. 

*  Metlea  mat  It  li  aal  asld  Ost  a  Is  sqssl  to  the  reriatanoe  of  th< 
aUaMTta.  Boaegbs  la  Oa  papeia  we  bave  qnoted,  either  fnm  noi 
havtBg  leaa  the  paper  we  are  bow  analytdnc  or  throng  e  mianmler 
■taadlnf,  eoonaaa  Joala  of  error  here.  Tha  raaaoning  (/^.  An^,  cL 
p.  S«)  whloh  ha  eaene  to  quote  from  Joole  la  not  to  be  foiuul  In  tbii 
01  tn  eav  other  of  Joole'a  papare  that  ««  know  ot  PoiailaatloB  ii 
Ukea  tatoaeeonatbrJoala  (aae  PM.  Jf<v^,  18SS  (IX  ^  US).  Th. 
erltl^ina  of  Vatdet,  vho  aeema  to  foUow  Boaeeha,  ara  eqiull]r  gronad 
lev  (rUorie  MtamiqM  dt  la  ataJMr,  t  IL  p.  lOi). 

•ThU  wold  ia  left  pwpoaely  alittia.Vf>ga$tn^^l|_nBed  tosvcdd  i 
loof  dlaonsiloa  «(  polsts  wUBb  aaad  aot  be  taliM  ban, 
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pbtes  amity  oMi^kted  ot  nuo  and  copper,  uul  th« 
intiiig  fluid  was  ia  general  Bolphtirio  aeid.  Taiioiu 
iqmnauota  vera  made  by  Onicwank,  WoUaaton,  Bbtre, 
ui  Q&m,  IB  tlie  wtj  oi  raDdering  tiu  battenr  nun  oom- 
j)K^  ltd  (tf  redaeisg  its  internal  reaiataoce  vy  enlaqpng 
the  i^atea.  Han  oartied  the  laat-mentionfld  improremeDt 
0  ^eat  lengths ;  by  winding  cp  tc^etber  in  a  ijnral  fonn 
dwets  of  oopper  and  doe,  incnlated  from  aadi  other  1^ 
pum  of  wood,  plalM  of  40  or  more  aqnare  feet  anrfaoe 
««re  obtained.  In  this  way  the  internal  reaiataiHw  wh 
nij  much  redno6d,  and  poverfol  haattng  effeeti  oonld  be 
obtained.  When  imall  internal  miitaDoe  ia  no  ol^aet,  the 
db  (rf  the  battery  may  ba  filled  with  aand  ot  sawdtut, 
Boirtttied  wiA  the  dilnte  add.  In  thia  fonn  the  battvy 
it  man  portable. 

n«n  are  two  ei|>ital  defeeta  to  which  all  aii»4nid  battariaa 
in  more  «  leea  •ubject.  In  the  flnt  place,  whether  there 
if  or  ii  not  external  metallic  cmuMctiom  between  the^atei, 
*  Etrtun  amoont  ctf  aotim  goaa  on  at  the  aorfaoe 

ct  the  naCt  vhidi  eoDMmaa  the  artal  wUhoot  aiding'  in 
tte  pnduetion  ot  the  cumnt.  To  thia  is  gino  tiw  name 
of  knil  action.  T%  ia  nq^oied  to  aiiae  fimn  IiMiiitalitiea 
m  Oe  nno^  oo  aoooont  of  which  one  portion  ot  the  matal 
■  doGtrapOMtiTa  to  a  nelghbooring  portioD ;  lunoa  local 
comnti  ari«»  oaauog  an  amlntint  <rf  hjdn^on  at  aome 
plMM  aad  loliiUon  of  the  mac  at  othan.  In  the  Moond 
jjket,  wben  tha  battery  ii  in  aatfon,  than  ii  dwaya 
u  mliitini  of  lydrogan  al  flw  wppw  ot  alsetio- 
plats  U  the  oell,  a  entun  amoant  of  whidi 
to  tiie  phta  and  eaoaei  a'  atroBg  deetnanotiTe 
(one  of  polari«atioiL  Tbio  fiiat  4^  thaaa  arUs  ii  ra- 
ae&d  to  a  great  extent  by  awalgamatiiig  the  zino 
Iihtob  We  thus  reduce  the  ranaoa  metal  to  a  fluid  oondi- 
tin  enryiriteie,  and  thMel^'  elimiiiatB  diflteenoea  of  hard- 
DM  and  aoftiuaflf  crystalline  atractare,  and  ao  on.  The 
oUeit  method  waa  to  ue  ane  amalgam  for  the  elect  ro- 
Hptire  metal ;  bnt  it  ia  now  nniTusdly  the  onstom  to 
migmate  the  nirbce  of  the  sine  platoa  aimply,  which 
uf  be  done  by  mbbing  them  with  mercoiy  under  dilate 
nlphniic  add.  No  sodi  effectire  cnn  haa  been  fonnd  for 
tfatbjrdrcgea  polarisation.  Smee  introdneed  the  plan  ot 
maf  inatead  ol  the  oopper  platea  thin  laavei  of  platinnm 
or  drer  foil,  which  ara  i^atinixed  by  the  proceaa  already 
dwribed  (p.  87).  This,  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
•Inedy  aeen,  dimini^lMe  the  polarixation.'  A  aidular 
nait  ii  obtioned  l^^  nsiog  for  the  dectronegatiTe  plate 
(Ht  iriHi  or  gr^hite ;  the  action  of  the  latter  ia  much 
i^mred  by  steeping  it  in  nitric  add. 

'Hub  last  fact  inbtodnoea  as  to  a  new  prindple  itx  im- 
pnniiig  the  action  of  battwiea,  via.,  the  use  of  an  ozicUBng 
<gnit  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  polariaatitHL  When  the 
^itxa  of  a  Smee's  battwy  have  been  ezpoaed  to  the  air  for 
NBia  tinie,  it  is  dways  fonnd  that  this  cunent  ia  much 
BM  tnergetie  than  naoal  just  after  the  first  immeision. 
TltBimproTemsnt »  of  comae  tally  temporary,  for  the  stock 
d|  oi^n  is  soon  exhausted,  and  on  raising  the  plates  and 
iipping  them  again  imrnedtatdsf,  the  pfaan<anenon  doee 
Kt  ^>p^'  found  that  dilate  ititrie  acid  acted 

Ixtter  than  dilute  sulphurio  add  as  an  exciting  fluid,  and 
lb  cause  of  thii  is  the  acdon  of  the  HNO,  on  the  hydro- 
ptndred  at  the  c(^^  {date.  Good  insfamcea  <tf  this 
^  of  action  ara  fmiushed  by  the  bichromate  battery  of 
BooMa  and  the  L^danchd  cdl,  which  occupy  a  sort  of 
BiiUla  poutioD  between  one  and  two  fluid  b^eriaa. 

ni  Uchnmut*  cell  oouiits  of  to  Madgimsted  ibo  plati^  am. 
^  mpndad  betweia  two  psrdM  «artma  pbta%  u  th«  It  eaa  be 
■■MotdiiinBed  It  plMsm,   ne  biehxomsta  sohttton  Is  made, 


'  nMBiBg  JnUn  rim  '47  rott  m  tk*  ftraiUU*  alKitiotaottTe 
^  4  BMoTe  MIL  Tb*  •iMtaMBottTC  font  «Imb  the  dreatt  ts 
MBbftAirMt^  8Mab9nkP>M 
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UMrding  b  Budmii,  by  Toulng  pert*  of  water  with  tl-iol 
potMunm  btchromKta  ud  116  of  nilphuio  uid.  The  eleotio* 
motiTe  fbroe  of  tbe  bicliromate  oell  ii  yny  gnat  to  itart  with  (mora 
than  twice  that  of  «  Dt&ieU'i  etU\  bat  it  fKlls  tTj  anielelT  -win  the 
exterukl  reeiatenee  is  amall.  The  eell  recoretB  prefty  qiucUy  how- 
ever, anil  maj  be  need  with  advAbtue  where  nowerfnl  currente  (rf 
■hort  dnrttion  are  often  wanted.  In  the  cell  of  Lfclanchi  tbe 
afectroD^iatlTe  metal  la  replaced  hj  a  poroos  TeaMl  filled  with 
carbon  and  poonded  parazide  of  manganeee.  The  exciting  Uqnid 
need  it  ehltmde  of  ammoniom.  Chloride  of  ztne  ia  fonned  at  the 
dne  plate,  and  ammoBiK  and  hTdrogen  appear  at  the  nwatin 
plate ;  tin  latter  redlwiea  tits  Hnb,,  eo  that  H,0  and  Itafi,  m 
Romed,  while  the  ammonia  l>  partlj  cUtsolved  and  partly  eecapaa. 
Thia  element  la  tolerably  oonatant  if  it  be  not  ued  to  pndnoa  very 
■trong  ourant^  bat  Its  jneat  merit  oonaiila  In  being  Very  (wwoMW; 
for  it  will  kaap  la  eandWon  fbr  auntlil  with  Ttiy  little  attention, 
Ibndahlag  a  earmt  now  and  than  whan  wanted  ;  bwoe  ita  eztea- 
rite  nsi  a  woiMng  abotria  bdla,  railway  atgndi,  and  ao  on. 

U  eattDOfc  ba  said  that  any  ot  the  batteriea  we  have 
deaeribad,  or  In  &ct  any  battery  on  the  one-fluid  ^ton, 
satiiSas  to  any  groat  extent  the  requirements  ot  a  constant 
elaetniaotat^  which  are  to  gin  the  same  dediomotiTa 
lotoe  whaterer  tha  external  resistance^  and  to  preserve  that 
eleetnunotin  fona  unaltaed  for  a  consMerahle  tina  Tha 
heat  solntioa  of  ^  problem  to  conatract  a  oonatant  battny 
b  the  twoJnid  piiadple  invented  by  Daniell ;  and  an  the 
whole,  Ae  beat  ^pwation  of  that  prindple  b  dia  oell 
original^  given  I7  him.  This  oonaiata  esaentialfy  of  a 
[Wto  «i  co^MT  immersed  in  a  aatorated  Mdutkm  of  oopper 
suldute^  au  a  plate  ot  nnc  immened  in  dilute  sulphuric 
add  or  aino  snlphate,  the  copper  solntion  bdng  aepar 
ratad  from  the  other  by  aome  nnd  of  diaphragm,  nsuuly 
a  ponoa  veasd  of  unj^azad  earthenware.  The  chemical 
action  coosists  of  the  solution  ot  the  xino  plate  to  Ibna 
nno  sulphate,  the  formation  ot  sine  solt^mte  at  the  di^ 
^uagm,  and  tbe  d^weition  of  oopper  at  the  ei^tper  plate; 

thoi^   
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The  erolntion  of  hydrogen  and  tha  pdaiiatiin  aiimg 
therefrom  an  thus  avoided. 

A  very  common  arrangement  of  thia  call  fa  a  porooa  veaael,  ooa* 
taininc  tha  ofqpper  pUte  and  the  aalphatB  of  oomar,  with  a  mdl 
atom  u  large  ojmls  to  heqp  tite  aolntfam  ntaruad.  TUs  vwid 
ia  dipped  into  anoUior  aearW  filled  with  s  aeml-Mtnrstad  al^^on 
at  nno  anlphat^  bi  which  U  ^ced  the  zinc  plate.  With  a  little 
can  to  keep  the  cell  clean  by  occaaionall;  rsmoring  aome  of  the 
liao  eolation  and  diltrting  to  prerent  in<aii8tatioa,  to  feed  tiu 
copper  eolntlM^  ao  that  it  may  not  get  weak  and  depdittlnditwn 
Instead  of  emiar  cn  tha  copper  plate,  to  keep  down  UmIsvu  of 
the  oopper  solatloD,  which  u  constantly  riaiag  hj  oemoae  (see 
art  EutOTBOLTsia),  and  a  few  ether  obvioaa  precantioas,  a  bat- 
tery d  Danlell's  cells  will  fnmlsh  a  reiT  nearly  conatant  enr- 
rea^  and  keep  In  ordaf  for  a  hag  time.  It  ii  oecenan  to  keep  tha 
ourrent  going,  otherwiae  the  Kilatioai  diffaaa  thioagn  the  porons 
Teasel,  the  reenlt  of  which  is  a  depoait  of  oopper  on  tbe  dnc,  and 
other  »wi«nM*fa,  which  atop  the  action  of  the  cell  altogether. 

Daniell'a  element  has  nea  oonstracted  in  t,  great  variety  of 
tariDM,  to  salt  varioaa  parpoaea.  Tbe  aawdaat  Daniell,  loTented 
by  Sir  Wm.  Thomeoa'  (18h),  fa  very  convenient  when  portahill^ 
ia  deiiied.  In  this  form  ue  oopper  plate,  soldered  to  a  ntla- 
percha  covered  wire,  is  placed  at  toe  bottom  ot  a  glaae  reaael  and 
oovered  with  civatals  of  copper  aolphate ;  over  thraa  wet  aawdnat 
is  a^lnkled,  and  then  more  sawdosL  moutcasd  with  a  solution  of 
tolphate  of  sine,  upon  which  is  laid  the  zinc  piste.  The  cell  of 
Minotto  is  verr  sinular  to  this. 

In  these  batteriea  the  Mwdtut  takes  the  place  of  the  porona 
diaphragm,  aad  retards  the  interdifitudon  of  tha  fluids.  In^another 
class  of  oatteries,  of  which  the  element  of  tf  eidinger  may  ba  taken 
aa  the  trpe,  the  diaphragm  is  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the 
action  of  gTarity  alone  retards  the  diffasion.  In  Heidinger's  cdl 
the  zinc  ia  formed  itito  a  rin^  which  fita  the  upper  part  of  s  ^aa 
beaker  filled  with  ziso  salphate.  At  the  bottom  of  this  beaker  fa 
placed  a  ssudler  beaker,  in  which  stands  a  ring  of  copper,  with  a 
properlr  ttii.^jMi  connecting  wire.  The  moaUi  of  the  beakepila 
closed  by  a  lid,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  thnwglkwhkb  passes 
the  haig  taparing  neok  ct  a  ^  baUooa,  wU£>ia  AUcdjritb 
 '  — DiyilLdU  Uy  V.-jOOQLCj. 
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«T7ibi&  eonper  tulphaU  ;  the  lumr*  enf  of  thU  ntok  dipt  into 
t)M  amdl  baMter,  the  coppsr  nilphats  nms  alowly  oat,  ana  baing 
■[MciAoKlIj  besTier  than  the  fine  ralphata^  it  oollscta  tlia 
bottom  mbont  the  coppet  tins. 

Yet  uiothtr  form  <a  thoMl'M  •lament  is  the  tny  oell  of  BIr 
VTUUftm  ThoDuoti,  which  ooiuUU  of  s  Urge  wooden  tnj  Uncd  with 
letd,  the  bottom  of  which  ia  etmrad  with  eoppw  by  eleetntjrping. 
The  ziso  ia  mftde  like  a  mtlog,  to  allow  the  su  to  oaoftpe, 
and  ia  enTeloped  in  a  piece  of  panhment  paper  bent  into  a  trmr- 
•hape,  the  whole  reatins  oa  Gttla  pieow  of  wood  placed  on  the 
ba^n  bottom  of  the  ouw  tray,  galpkata  of  ooppw  U  fed  in  at 
tu  edge  of  the  trar,  and  inlphitv  of  dno  ia  ponral  into  the 
parchment  Tht  nnca  in  tbeae  elemesta  are  aome  40  eenti- 
matrea  ioiure,  ao  that  the  internal  tewatanoe  i*  aa  low  aa  0  ohm. 

One  01  the  beat  known  in  thia  oonnbr,  and  parhapa  ths  mort 
used  of  all  the  two-floid  oella,  la  the  eleiaent  of  Orom  TU> 
diffm  from  Daaiell'a  element  In  harlng  nitrie  add  with  a  f^tl- 
num  electrode  in  the  porona  cell,  inatead  of  the  oopper  aottttioa  and 
the  ooppar  eleittrode  of  Dtniall'a  elemenL  The  hjrdrogen  erolred 
at  tbe  platinom  ia  oxidized  by  the  nitric  aotd,  and  the  polarisation 
tlraa  aroided.  The  nitroua  fnmM  given  off  hf  the  chemical 
action  are  rety  dltaffreeable,  and  alao  very  poiaonona,  ao  that  it  la 
idriaable  to  uUce  the  battery  ontaide  the  oiqierimsnting  room  or 
ia  k  raitabla  oiansht  chamber.  Tb«  alactromotiTa  fbna  of  Orora'a 
wU  ia  ■  good  deal  hlghar  thaa  that  of  DuiaD'a^  and  iti  intMiml 
naiatanoe  b  Tary  maob  loaa,  -26  ohm  being  eaaily  attained  with  a 
call  of  modenta  dinwncioiu,  On  thia  acooont  the  call  ia  mnch 
need  for  working  indnction  ooili,  generating  th*«leotrio  Ught,  and 
■0  on,  notwithatanding  that  it  iilroaUMOBa  to  At  ipt  >ttd  imat 
Iw  inwwad  ererr  day. 

In  Bonaen'a  element  the  platinom  foila-of  Orova  are  replacod  by 
carbon.  The  prime  ooat  of  the  battny  la  thna  oouiderably  n- 
doood,  the  more  ao  now  that  carbona  for  £h«  pwpoee  ban  boeome 
•rtlelaa  of  oommerc*.  The  cleotromotiTC  fbroe  of  tiu  demtnt  thna 
altered  la  aa  great  aa^  at  with  oood  carbona  am  graatar  than,  in 
Orore's  original  form ;  boi  the  utemal  realttaaoa  la  greater.  There 
ia  «  diffieidtr  aometimea  in  obtaining  good  cotkaemon  with  the 
carbona.  and  tronble  ariaea  from  their  baling ;  bat  the  fact  that 
(hii  oall  ia  •  onireraal  faTonrita  In  Qermany  proree  Ita  pnetical 
vtUi^.    It  ia  compantiTttly  little  need  In  thia  coon  try. 

In  tha  oell  of  UmU  Davy,  which  is,  or  wa%  mnch  aaed  tot  tole- 
graphio  porpoaea  in  France,  tiie  copper  aolntion  and  copper  plate  of 
Daniell  an  replaced  by  a  watery  parte  of  protoaalpbate  of  marcary, 
into  which  ia  inaerted  a  earbon  electrode.  The  uacttomotira  force 
of  thia  oell  ia  aaid  to  be  abont  1  6  volts,*  and  its  InlMBal  imblnnoe 
io  be  greatw  than  that  of  Daniall'a  oeU. 

Bamdea  thaa^  Tariow  bfehromate  idamaiita  of  merit  might  be 
daaetibiid:  bnt  m  ban  dwdt  longnooi^  oa  this  rabieet  auaady. 

Tbe  following  table  of  Latimer  Clark'a,  anotid  by  luxwall,  will 

Sn  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  ralatiau  M  to  olaetmtottTC  loroa  of 
«  oonunoner  elomenta  : — 


DaniaU... 

Do: 

Do. 
Bansen... 

Do. 
QtoTe..  ... 


H^4+  4Aq 
H^OfflSAq 
H^O«-f  ISAq 

H^O^-flSAq 


CnSa. 
CoSO. 

H*0, 
aHO,<ap.«.l-88) 


1-079 

0-  S7S 

1-  000 

1-9H 


Tbi  •leotromotlra  late*  ia  atidad  In  Toltib  anA  tho  tolatiou  la 
the  third  eolomn  an  eoneentratad.  anleaa  it  la  otiierwlsa  atated. 

TlUmodtelrieitjr. — We  han  •Inadr-aUiidfld  to  the  Uv  of 

YoltB,  «r*^'"g  to  which  there  can  be  no  reaultant  electro- 

motive  force  in  a  dicoit  compowd  Bolely  trf  different  metals ; 

nod  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  added  the  conditioo 

that  all  the  jtmctioni  most  be  at  the  same  temperature. 

Seebeck  was  tha  first  to  diecorer  '  that  this  law  is  eabject 

to  ezceptioD  whoD  the  janctioiia  are  not  all  at  the  lame 

temperatnra    If  we  form  a  drcait  with  an  iron  wire  and 

a  copper  wire,  and  raise  the  temperature  of  one  of  the 

jonctioDS  a  little  above  that  of  the  other,  a  cmrent  flows 

round  the  circuit,  pumng  from  copper  to  iron  over  the  hotter 

joQction ;  similarf;,  if  we  solder  tt^^er  a  piece  of  losmath 

end  a  piece  of  antimony,  and  connect  the  free  ends  with  the 

copper  wiree  of  a  galranometer,  then  whm  the  jimction  of 

the  bismuth  and  antimonT  is  heated  the  gUTanometer 

indieatoe  a  onrrent  paniog  from  biimiith  to  antimony  over 

the  hot  jmietion.   It  will  be  perorived  that  the  weniid  of 
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our  two  ilhistrattre  tnBtJw^  is  more  complicated  than  the 
first,  Inasmach  as  three  metals  enter  into  the  eircait  in- 
stead of  twa  Nerertheless  the  experimental  leenlt  n  not 
altered  byUie  intervention  of  the  copper  wire  (abstraetioa 
being  made  of  its  lenatance),  provided  the  temperatoras  of 
the  points  where  it  jcdns  t^ie  Inamuth  and  aotimoDy  r»> 
spectivqly  be  the  aamft  It  is  eaay  to  give  a  dinct  ezpeii- 
mental  ynoi  at  this  assorta<m  ^  inserting  betwcHi  tha 
[Hecea  of  hiamntii  and  antimony  a  piece  ^  ooppet  irire  so 
that  the  eircait  now  ia  Ei.Ca.Sb.Ca.K. ;  if  the  ^nctiona  of 
the  inaerted  wire  with  the  Uamnth  and  aniiiiKny  be  nised 
to  tha  aunatmperatnnaatheBiSbjniutiaaiii  onraeeond 
experiment  ud  the  jnnctitma  with  tha  ec^^  irire  of  the 
galvanometer  be  at  the  aame  lower  tamperatnre  aa  befort^ 
the  total  dectromotivafotoeinthe  dronit  will  betheiune] 
and,  provided  the  reaiatanoe  of  the  eirenit  baa  not  been 
seuatmy  increased  by  the  interpolation  ci  the  et^iper  wire, 
tha  gamnometw  indicatioB  wUl  also  be  the  aame  as  before 
The  aame  teaolt  ia  obtained  however  many  different  metale 
we  insert  between  the  biamoth  and  antimony,  jnovided  tbe 
tMuperatnrea  of  all  the  jnActiona  be  the  aame  and  aqnal  ta 
that  of  the  BISb  Jiuetion  in  the  ori^nal  experiment 

Hm  law  U  Tolta  therafoKO  atiU  b^  if  atated  thoa: 
A  asriat  o/  mefab  taAoi*  JtMetiaiu  art  uU  iU  tkt  jom* 
tempentlvre  map  bt  rgilaeed  hf  liU  <nd  md  mdab  of  tk& 
$erie$  tpithout  altering  tht  eltetrowtelm  /ofw  w  any  drmit 

which  the  mriea  formt  a  pari. 

It  ia  not  Uklikelv  that  the  above  itatemaot  of  tha  fdndamental 
facta  concerning  tnermoelectromotiTe  force  baa  aoneated  to  tbe 
reader  twonotiona: — let,  that  the  phenomena  mayTe  completely 
explained  by  a  amUui  font  at  the  junctionB  of  tha  metala  which  ia  a 
function  of  the  tcmperatun  of  the  jnnctlon;  and  2d,  that  thia  con- 
tact  foroe  ia  the  tne  eontact  foroa  of  Tolta.  It  ia  nerhapa  aa  well 
to  mention  even  at  thia  early  ataga  that  tha  firat  oi  theaa  notione 
ia  certainly  not  eotraet,  si^  mat  nw  saoond  is  not  by  soma 

of  the  greatest  snthoitiea  on  tho  aabject 

Seebeck  examined  the  thermoelectric  propertieaof  alai^ge 
mmiber  of  metals,  and  formed  a  thermoelectric  series,  any 
metal  in  which  is  thermoelectricolly  related  to  any  following 
one  aa  blsmath  (see  above)  is  to  antimony,  the  electro- 
motive force  in  a  circuit  formed  of  tbe  metals  being  ceteris 
paribtu  greater  the  farther  apart  they  are  in  the  aenea. 
The  followiqg  is  a  eeleeticn  from  Seebeck'a  aeriea  .--^ 

Bi .  Nt .  Oo .  Fd .  Ft .  Ca .  Mn .  Hg .  Fb .  Sn .  An .  Ag .  Zn . 
Cd.Fe.Sb.1^. 

TUa  aeriee  haa  only  a  general  intereat,  and  is  not  to  be  ro 
gardodaaiaanjrwayabsolutei  Seebecfchimaelf  showed  tho 
great  effect  that  ali^t  impnritiaa  and  vttiationa  of  phyaical 
condition  may  have  on  the  porition  of  a  metal  in  tiio  Geriea- 
Soma  auecimcaa  of  ]datinum  for  inatanoe  ema  betwaei^ 
rine  and  wiw«i»iw>  Another  tw^wf^  q{  Mune  ia 
afforded  by  iron:  Joule*  found  the  following  nder  to 
h<^ — cast  inn,  copper,  ateel,  amithy  iron. 

Themoelectrio  aeriee  have  be«a  given  1^  Hankel, 
ThomsoiL  and  otheia,  but  we  need  not  r^Nrodnoe  thorn  here. 
It  may  Im  wbU,  however,  to  direct  the  attention  of 
reader  to  the  propertiee  of  metellie  snlphidaa  and  of  alloys 
whidh  in  many  cases  occupy  extreme  poeitions  in  uie 
thermoelectric  seriea.  Alloys  present  anomaliea  in  their 
thermoelectrio  pn^Mrtiea  aomewhat  similar  to  thoae  already 
noticed  in  our  diacnasion  of  their  conductivity.  These 
properties  have  been  much  atudied  wiA  a  view  to  practical 
applications  in  tha  ocmstniction  of  thermopilee.  Consider- 
able pn^ress  haa  been  made  in  this  direction  (see  above 
p.  11),  notwithstanding  the  f&ct  that  many  of  the  alloys 
moat  distinguished  for  their  thermoelectric  power  are  very- 
brittle  and  have  a  tendent^  to  inatability  nnder  the  con- 
tinned  action  «i  heat* 

*na.  Mag,,  1857.  '  ' 
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IbqrwunniMiitiet  OsdeetfomoklnleM  of  thai^ 
deetne  eoaplv  lum  Imm  mad*  hf  Mrttliwwen,'  Wwd*' 
uoa,'  £.  Baoqaenlfi  and  othan,  bat  the  re«altitn<rf  no 

grctt  Tthe  owug  to  ft«  dEset  of  impniitiM  and  Aw  mat 
of  tnffiaent  data  to  drtvmiBa  all  the  diemMMleetno  ooo- 
ituti  ol  «B7  <»ie  toupU  (we  below,  p,  09).  Nnmeiioil 
dit^  such  u  they  era,  will  be  lonnd  In  Wiedemann, 
Fbcoiing  Jeokin's  SUelrieUif  and  UagttttuMt  or  ETeratt'e 
Siiatntimt  </  tJu  Centrrmtrt-fframma  laeond  3y$tem  <^ 
I  Unu.  It  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  order  of  the 
aignitndeB  iuTolred  to  itate  that  the  electromotire  foroe 
It  ofdiiuty  temperatnrea  (rf  a  BiBb  eoaflt  ia  K»newbere 
tboit  11700  a  a  8*  abecdnte unite  when  the  diffeiMiot 
bttveaa  the  temperatorea  of  the  jonetiona  ii  1'  C  '  Ilie 
nmapoDding  number  toe  a  CoFe  oonple  i*  1000  or  1700. 

Ilunnoalectria  corrente,  oratleaat  what  may  very  likely 
be  racfa,  hare  been  obtained  in  circuits  other  than  purely 
ostilltc,  A  jf.,  in  cirenita  ocmtaining  jonctioua  of  metiJe  and 
Inula,*  metals  and  inelted  ealts,*  fluida  and  fluida.'  The 
phenomena  in  all  these  caaee  are  complicated,  and  the 
renilts  more  or  less  doubtful ;  so  that  no  useful  pnrpoee 
toold  be  serred  by  discussing  the  matter  herei  l^a  same 
naaA  applies  to  the  ouioas  electrical  phenomena  of 
flunea,*  of  which  no  pwyer  sriphnation,  M>  fuas  we  know, 
ia  u  yet.bewi  giren. 

The  experimento  of  Magnus*  have  shown  that  in  a 
cinuit  oompoeed  entirely  of  one  metal,  ere'iy  part  oi  which 
ii  in  the  same  state  as  to  hj^Kiwff  aoid  atraiu,  no  thermo- 
eltctromotiTe  fonie  ean  exists  no  matter  what  the  Tari»- 
tuxu  of  the  eection  or  form  ot  the  oondnctor  or  what  the 
diitnbation  of  temperature  in  it  may  be  (so  long  as  there 
ii  DNthor  dieoontinm^  oC  font  nor  abrupt  nriation  of 
tiBpeiatare). 

liuB  atetenoent  is  of  great  importance,  as  we  shall  aee, 
h  thctiieory  of  thermoelectricity.  Ite  puroort  wiU  be  ell 
Iks  batter  nndentood  if  we  dwell  iog  %  Uttte  on  the  three 
bitstiona  which  accompany  it 

TIh  grealofieeCirf  the  hardness  (V  softness  and  crystalline 
ersnkn|Aou  structure  td  a  metal  on  ite  electric  propertiea 
wu  oliaerTed  by  Seebeok  aoon  afte  the  diacorery  (tf  thermo. 
deetrieily.i*  The  efleet  ol  temper  in  wires  may  be  shown 
my  ae^y  the  fbUowing  ezperimsnfc  due  to  Magnus. 
Ob  a  reel  formed  In^eneiing  two  pieces  of  wood  in  wound 
imnl  toma  of  naid^rawtt  bnss  wire  aoftened  in  a 
iDiberof|>IaeBeB4jaoentto  eachotherontheieeL  The 
faaeends  of  t3ie  wim  being  oonnectod  with  a  galnnometor, 
udOe  parti  of  the  wire  Tying  betwwn  nei^bonring  hard 
ud  soft  portiona  being  heated,  a  ffaennoeleotrie  enmnt 
of  eonsideiable  atrangth  ii  obtained,  vHoae  dfiootkm  m 
bom  soft  parte  to  hard  aenNs  the  heated  boondaries. 
Effects  of  a  limihr  fciad  w«n  obtained  with  eDTer.  eteel, 
admiani,  oc^per,  gold,  and  platinum.  In  Gtonuui  silTer, 
iK,  tin,  and  iron,  the  current  wmt  from  hard  to  soft 
•eraai  the  botter-bonndary. 

Sir  William  Thomson  made  a  number  of  experimento  on 
tlie  affect  of  atraiu  on  the  electric  propertiea  of  metals. 
Ths  results,  some  of  them  very  surpriaiu^  ars  contaioed 
ia  his  Bakerian  Lecture,^*  along  with  many  oUier  tilings  of 
{rest  importance  for  the  studeut  of  thermoelectricity. 

Two  of  hia  experimeute  may  be  deenibed  as  apedmens. 

[Pogf.  An,,  1858.  ■  ffofa.,  Bd.  L  |  S9a 
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Tktf  aSbti  eooTenient  lecture-room  illuatrationa  ot  the 
■UMOt  under  diecnaaiim.  (1.)  A  aeriee  of  cower  wiroa 
A,  D,  ^  F,  0,  dto^  are  auspended  f nm  a  oorixootal 
pe^  A  and  B,  0  and  D,  E  and  F,  &e.,  are  ecmneoted  by 
ahmi  horisontal  pieceeof  copper  wire,  all  lying  in  the  same 
horizontal  line^  and  B  and  C,  D  and  E,  F  and  G,  Ac.,  are 
connected  by  a  series  of  taecea  lying  in  another  horisontal 
line  below  the  former.  An  arrangement  is  made  means 
(tf  which  the  altaniato  wires  A,  C,  E,  O,  can  be  more  or  leas 
powerfully  stretched,  while  B,  D,  F,  ^o.,  are  comparatiTely 
free.  A  piece  of  hot  glass  is  applied  to  heat  either  th« 
upper  or  lower  line  of  junctions.  A  thermoelectric  enr^ 
rent  ia  then  obeerved  passing  from  the  stretched  to  the 
nnstretehed  copper  across  the  hot  junctions.  This  thetmo- 
eleetric  current  increases  with  the  traction  up  to  the  break- 
ing punb  But  the  most  remarkable  point  that  comes 
out  in  such  experimente  is  that  when  we  free  the  wire 
after  powerful  traction,  leaving  it  with  a  permanent  set^ 
there  is  still  a  thermoelectric  current ;  but  the  direction  is 
now  from  the  soft  or  UDstrsined  towards  the  permanently 
strained  parte  across  the  hot  re^on.  (2.)  Iron  givr^ 
similar  results,  only  the  direction  of  the  current  is  in  each 
case  omraeito  to  that  in  the  corresponding  case  fOT  copper. 
The  fdlowing  experiment  exhibite  this  in  a  very  elegant 
manner.  One  end  of  a  piece  of  carefully  annealed  iron 
wire  is  wound  seTeral  Umes  round  a  horizontal  peg,  the 
free  end  being  alightly  stretched  by  a  small  weight,  and 
connected  with  one  tenninal  of  a  galvanometer.  The 
other  eiid  of  the  wire  is  wound  a  few  times  round  one 
side  of  a  rectangular  wooden  frame,  the  free  end  being 
stretched  by  a  small  weight  and  connected  with  the  other 
terminal  at  the  gelTanometer.  The  parte  of  the  wire  on 
the  peg  or  the  part  on  the  frame  is  then  heated,  and 
wei^te  are  hung  to  the  frame.  As  the  weight  increase^' 
the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  goes  on  increasing.  If 
wa  stqi  a  little  short  of  rupture,  and  gradually  decrease 
the  w«i{^  the  deflection  of  tJie  galvanometer  gradually 
deoraasai  to  zwo,  changes  sign  before  the  wught  ie  entirely 
renwred,  and  finally  remains  at  a  omsidenbla  negatin 
Talue  when  ths  wiza  ia  eiun  free. 

These  experimente  <rf  Snr  Wm.'  Thomson's  were  repeated 
by  Le  Bou&  The  rsaulte  of  the  two  experimenten  ar« 
not  very  conoordaut  Tlis  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  tbe  qualities  of  the  materials  with  which  they  woAed, 
or  to  the  fast  that  Le  Bonx"  worked  at  higher  mean  tem- 
peimtnree  than  nHMnsMLi* 

Le  Bouz  also  lopeated  the  experimento  of  Magnus, 
confirming  his  genwd  leaolV  but  addii^  the  two  last 
qualifiektions  given  above.  He  found,  contrary  to  the 
reeolt  of  Magnus,  that  when  a  latersl  notch  is  filed  in  a 
wire  and  one  aide  heated,  there  ia  in  general  a  thermo- 
electric euzran^  whidi  is  greater,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
deeper  the  notch.  He  also  found  that  when  two  wires 
of  uie  same  metal,  with  flat  ends,  are  pressed  together,  so 
that  one  forms  the  continuation  of  the  other,  and  the  wire 
on  one  side  of  the  junction  ii  heated,  no  current  Is  ob* 
tained ;  but  he  obeenred  a  current  in  all  cases  where  there 
was  dissymmetry, — e.sf.,  where  an  edge  of  one  end  was 
pressed  <m  the  flat  surface  of  the  other,  where  the  wires 
overIa[^>ed  or  creased,  or  where  the  chisel-ehqwd  end  of 
one  wire  fitted  into  a  notch  in  the  end  of  Aie  other,  and 
the  axes  of  the  wires  were  inclined,  and  so  oa 

Whether  a  very  abrupt  Tsrlation  in  temperature  in  a 
oontinnoos  part  of  a  metallic  wire  would  produce  a  thermo* 
electromotiTe  force  is  a  qneetion  whidi  possesses  little 
physical  interest,  since  it  is  imt>osBible  to  realise  the 


u  Am.  it  Ckim.  tt  iti  PKyt.,  1867. 
**  Wtodamaaa,  Bd.  L  |  910.    It  ai^Mrs  from  i 
La  Reaz'a  papai         that  Sir  Wa.  - 
ias<  hta  aapariauata  and  conlbTnja'1 
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Imagiaed  conditionB.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that,  wheo  the  two  unequall/  heated  ends  of  a  wire  com- 
]M)Md  of  the  sams  metal  thnragbout  a»  brought  together, 
a  thannoeleetrie  current  ia  in  general  the  conaequeoee. 
Such  eurrenta  were,  it  appeara,  obaemd  hy  Bitter^  in 
1801,  when  cold  and  hot  pieeea  of  dno  wire  were  brouf^t 
into  oontocL  Becqaerel,  Uatteocoi,  Uagnn^  and  otnim 
have  eipenmeuted  on  this  aubjeet  The  rsanlu  obtained 
are,  no  doabt,  greatlT  iuflneneed  the  state  aa  to  Mcidft- 
tioB,  Ac,  of  the  aurfacea  of  the  inetdi  experimsnted  on, 
u  has,  been  pointed  ont  by  IVanz  and  Qangain,  The 
tfxperinuntal  conditions  ar^  in  truth,  rery  complicated, 
and  a  discossion  of  the  matter  would  ho  out  place 
here.'  Vfe  may  mention,  however,  that^  at  tite  inatanoe  of 
F^feasor  Tait,  Mr  Durham'  mads  experimenta  on  the 
transient  current  which  arises  when  the  nneqoally  heated 
ends  of  a  platinum  wire  are  brought  into  contact,  It  waa 
found  that  the  firat  awiog  of  a  galvanometer  of  moderately 
long  period  was  proportional  to  the  temperature  difference 
and  independent  of  the  mean  temperature  through  «  oon- 
eiderablo  range. 

Cumming,  who  experimented  on  thermoelectricity  about 
the  same  time  as  Seebeck,  and  apparently  independently, 
diacovered  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  thermoelectric 
order  of  the  metala  is  not  the  same  for  high  temperatures 
as  for  low.  He  found  that,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  junction  in  a  circuit  of  iron  and  copper,  or  iron  and 
gold,  is  gradually  raised,  the  electromotive  force  increasea 
more  and  more  slowly,  reaches  a  maximum  at  a  certain 
temperature  T,  then  decreases  to  zero,  and  finally  changes 
its  direction.  The  higher  the  temperature  of  the  colder 
junction,  so  long  as  it  is  less  than  T,  the  sooner  the 
reversal  of.  the  electromotive  force  ia  obtained.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  hot  junction  be  T+r,  where  t  is  small, 
then  the  reversal  of  the  electromotive  force  takes  place 
when  the  temperataue  of  the  colder  junction  ia  T  -  r .  If 
both  junctions,  A  and  B,  be  at  the  temperature  T,  then 
githtr  heating  or  eooiing  A  will  cause  a  current  in  the  same 
direction  round  the  circuit,  and  eUlur  heating  or  eooiing  B 
will  cause  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  reversal  of  the  current  may  be  shown  very  oonre- 
pientlr  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson.* 
JlA  circuit  is  formed  by  soldering  an  iron  wire  to  the 
bopper  terminal  wires  of  a  galvanometer.  If  one  junction 
be  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  the  other  at  300'  C. 
or  thereby,  a  current  flows  from  copper  to  iro*  across  the 
hotter  joneti&n ;  but,  if  we  raise  the  temperature  M  both 
innctions  over  one  bemg  still  a  Utile  hotter  than  the 

otliar  (which  can  be  managed  by  keeping  both  in  &  lamp 
flame,  one  in  a  alightly  hotter  place  than  tte  other),  then 
the  onrrent  will  flow  from  iron  to  et^per  aeroH  tlw  hot 
jnactum.  Xf  both  junetiona  bo  allowra  to  cool,  the  differ- 
me<  between  their  temperatuiea  remaimng  the  nme,  the 
ennent  will  decieaae,  becoming  nro  when  the  mean  tempo- 
latnre  of  the  two  jnnotiona  ia  about  280*  C;  and,.on  atill 
further  lowering  the  maan  temperature,  it  wfll  set  again  in 
the  oppoaite  direction,  i.e.^  from  copper  to  iron  aonW  the 
hot  junction.  The  fundamental  facta  of  thermoelectric  in- 
Tcrsum  were  confirmed  by  Becquerel,^  Hankel,'  Svanber^^ 
dec. ;  but  the  matter  reriied  Uiere  tUl  it  was  taken  up'  by 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson*  in  the  ooutae  61  Ida  daaaieal  reaeuchea 
on  the  applieationa  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamici  to  phy- 
Mcal  probluna. 

~>  WladmBsim,  Bd.  L  |  627! 

.  *Coiiralt'WiadwMim,Bd.i|6S7,ft«..sndMMwt,tii.i93S,fte. 
»Pne.  R.S.B.,  1871-2, 

'*  Bakerisn  t*ctore.  Phil.  Tran*.,  1858,  p.  809. 
r  ^u.  tU  CMm.  tl  dt  Phyt.,  1828.       •  Fogg.  jInn.,  Hit 
I*  Aw.  ^nit.,  1858  ;  ^.  Wiedinuoa.  Bd.  L  f  828. 
*  In  cooMqacnoi^  It  appeui,  of  a  mnnk  of  Jonlt's,  ^.  Pne. 
X.S.E^  187i-S.  f,^ ur.N"  1  Tram.  JI. A£,  185J. 


The  application  of  the  flret  lawof  thermodynamics  leads  to 
no  difficulty;  and  it  indicatea  that  the  heat  absorbed  accord- 
ing to  Talaer'a  htv,  in  the  ordinary  case  when  a  current 
jnuiea  from  oo^^  to  iron  acroea  the  hotter  of  the  junctions, 
minus  the  heat  evolved  at  the  colder  jnnctiai  wbere  the 
current  paasea  from  inm  to  oo|^,  is  to  be  Ix^ti  on  aa  a 
aouree  of  part  at  least  of  the  enei^  ttf  the  thermoelectric 
current.  If  abBoiptim  or  ercdution  of  heat  occur  any- 
where dee  than  at  the  Jandaon^  diis  rnnat  be  taken 
acoount  <tf  in  a  umilar  manner. 

The  aj^ioation  d  the  eecond  law  {■  of  a  more  ltypo< 
thetieal  character.  It  ia  true  that  the  l^tier  eCbct^  aa 
we  may  fbr  ah«tneae  oaQ  Ae  heat  absorptiai  and  evblutiMi 
at  the  junctions,  an  rereniUe  in  this  aense  that  we  might 
auppose  the  thermoelectric  currrat,  whoee  energy  arises 
whoUy  or  partly  from  the  excess  of  tiie  heat  abaorbed  at 
the  junction  A  over  that  evolved  at  the  junction  B,  need 
to  drive  an  electromagnetic  engine  and  raise  a  weight ;  and 
that  we  might  auppoae  the  potential  energy  thua  obtained 
again  upended  in  sending,  by  means  of  an  electromagnetic 
machine,  a  current  in  the  oppoaite  direction  round  the 
circuit,  abaarl»ng  heat  at  B,  evolving  heat  at  A,  and  titns 
reatoring  the  inequality  of  temperature.  This  process, 
however,  must  alwaya  be  accompanied  by  dissipation  of 
energy,  (1)  by  the  evolution  of  heat  in  the  drcuit  accord- 
ing to  Joule'a  law,  and  (2)  by  conduction  from  the  hotter 
towards  the  colder  parta  of  tihe  wires.  The  first  these 
effects  varies  as  the  square  of  the  current  strength,  while 
Peltier's  effect  varies  aa  the  current  atrength  umply ;  so 
that  the  former  might  be  made  as  small  a  fraction  of  the 
latter  as  we  please  by  sufficiently  reducing  the  current^  and 
thus,  theoretically  speaking,  eliminated.  Tba  second  form 
of  disupation  could  not  be  thus  got  rid  of,  and  could  only 
be  eliminated  in  a  circuit  of  infinitely  small  thermal  but 
finite  eilectric  conductirity,  a  kind  (rf  drcoit  not  to  be 
realized,  as  we  know  (see  above  p.  61).  Still  it  seems  a 
reasonable  hypothesis  to  assume  that  the  Peltier  effects, 
and  other  heat  effects  if  any,  which  vvy  as  the  first  power 
of  the  atrength  of  the  cnrrent,  taken  by  themselves  are 
subject  to  the  second  law  of  thennodynamica.  Let  us  now 
further  assume  that  all  the  revendUe  heat  effects  occur 
Bolely  at  the  junetiona.  Let  II,  11'  denc^  the  heat 
(measured  in  dynamical  eqnivalente)  abaorbed  and  evtdved, 
at  the  hot  and  cold  ninctioDB  respectively  in  a  unit  oi  time 
by  a  unit  cnrrent  Let  £  be  the  electromotiTe  force  <tf  an 
electnxnotcff  maintaining  a  enmnt  I,  in  such  a  direction 
aa  to  canae  abeorption  cthuk  at  the  hot  jnnotioiL  Then, 
if  B  be  the  wh^  nuituiea  of  dienit,  we  have,  by 
JonKa  law  and  the  first  law  of  thermodynamics, 

EI+nl-m-BP.  (1), 

suppoung  the  whole  of  the  energy  of  the  current  wasted 
in  heat   Hence  we  get 

I-^i^  in 

It  appears  then  tha^  owing  to  the  excess  of  the  absorption 
of  heat  at  the  hot  junction  over  the  evolution  at  the  cold 
function,  theie  arisee  an  electromotive  force  n  -  II'  helping 
to  drive  the  cnrrent  in  the  direction  giving  heat  absorptioD 
at  the  hot  junction.  We  may  suppose  (and  shall  hence* 
forth  suppose)  that  E » 0,  and  then  tlu  cnrrent  will  bf 
maintained  entirely  by  the  thermoelectromotive  foroe. 
If  we  now  ap^y  the  second  law,  we  get 
nl  ifl  . 

$  and  ff  being  the  absolute  tamperaturee  <tf  the  hot  and 
C4^  junction.  Hence 

«; 


n  If 


,1 


or,  in  other  word^  II »  C^,  wherrO  ia  fr«^B^t  depend- 
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fog  onlj  OD  the  Datnre  of  the  meUls.  In  tcoordauce  with 
th^  this  thermoelectromotiTe  force  in  the  circnit  wotild  be 
C(9  -  ff);  that  is,  it  woald  be  proportional  to  the  difference 
between  the  temperatnrea  of  the  jnnctionB.  Now  this 
conclusion  it  whoUy  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
tlwnDoelectric  inretsioDS.  We  most  therefore  either  deoy 
tin  spplicabilitj  of  the  second  law,  or  else  seek  for  rsTer- 
lilile  heat  effects  other  than  thoae  of  Peltier.  This  line  of 
iNKmiDg,  taken  in  connection  with  another  somewhat 
mon  difficult,  satisfied  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  that  reTeniUe 
fasting  effects  do  exist  in  the  circuit  elsewhere  than  at  the 
joDctions.  Tbeea  can  only  exist  where  the  cuirent  paaiea 
from  hotter  to  colder  parts  of  the  jom  wire  or  the  revene. 
Ihomion  was  thos  led  (o  one  <rf  the  most  istoniahing  of  all 
Ui  tnUiaiit  disooveriea;  for  be  fovnd,  after  a  serial  of 
nwarchea  distingoished  alike  lor  pauenee  end  experi- 
mental ikSl,  that  an  electrio  cnrrent  ebaorfaa  heat  m  a 
copper  condnetor  when  it  paiiea  frtm  ecdd  to  hot,  and 
snlres  heat  in  iron  nnder  similar  drcnmataneea.  Thit 
phwumenoii  wee  called  ite  disooreier  the  electrio  con- 
Tsctioo  of  heat.  He  ezpnased  the  facta  above  atated  by 
Mjing  that  poaitiTe  eleetridty  caniei  heat  with  it  in  an 
insqnal^  heated  copper  conduetOT,  and  negative  electricity 
eurisilieat  with  it  in  an  nneqnally  heated  iron  conductor. 
Hm  fiist  statement  is  perhaps  cleanr ;  the  value  of  the  one 
pnn  hj  Thomson  consults  in  the  suggestion  which  it  con- 
of  a  TaloaUe  physical  analogy  with  the  transport  of 
heat  by  a  current     water  in  an  unequally  heated  pipe.^ 

If  two  points  AB  of  a  uniform  linear  conductor,  in 
whidL  a  cnirent  I  is  flowing  from  A  to  6,  and  evoIriDg 
heat,  be  kept  at  the  same  constant  temperature,  but  for 
the  electric  transport  of  heat  the  temperature  distribution 
would  be  symmetrical  about  a  point  of  maximnm  tem- 
pantare  half  way  between  A  and-B.  Owing  to  the  electric 
transport  of  heat,  the  iir»^TTmiini  will  be  shifted  towards  A 
m  iron,  towards  B  in  copper.*  This  remark  contains  the 
principle  of  the  experiments  made  by  Thnnson  to  detect 
the  new  effect 

Ths  fint  ezpeTiment  in  which  the  efftct  wu  ■stirfutorilf  eiub- 
Bibtd  wu  nuda  with  s  condactor  ABGDEFO,  formed  of  s  onm- 
lirdt  itripaof  imibotmdtOMtharat  A,  E,  uidO,  bnt  opened  oat 
widely  at  B,  D,  and  J,  to  alW  these  parta  to  be  tfaoronfDl  j  heated 
«  cooled.  At  0  and  K  anuU  eylindrical  opaninf^  allowed  the 
Wbe  of  two  dalicete  merrarial  theimometen  to  be  uaerted  in  the 
ktirt  of  Uia  haudle  of  itripa.  The  part  D  of  the  condoetar  wu 
keptat  100"  O.  Ij  menu  of  boilins  water,  and  thewts  B  tod  F  ware 
cool  by  a  constant  stream  of  oold  water.  The  curent  from  a 
lew  eells  of  laige  anrfaca  waa  aent  for  a  certain  time  bom  A  to  O, 
tkas  for  tbs  SBnia  length  of  tiaw  ftom  O  to  A,  and  ao  on.  In  thia 
nj  ths  sflltets  of  wsnt  of  synmetry  wet*  eliminated,  and  the  reaolt 
wu  that  the  ezce*  of  the  tanpeistan  at  E  otct  that  at  C  wu 
ilvayt  gnateat  wben  the  cutent  paaaed  from  0  to  A  ;  whence  it 
toUow^  u  atated  abore,  that  s  cnrrent  of  podtiTe  electricity  eTotrea 
imt  in  an  Iron  oondoctor  whan  it  paaaea  from  cold  to  hot. 

Li  Smiz  >  hu  made  »  aeriee  of  intcTeitinff  experimenta  on  the 
IhomaoQ  effect  in  different  metala.  He  foona  that  the  effect  Taries 
H  the  atrength  of  the  cnrrent,  sod  gives  ths  ft^lowing  nnmben 
lepreseating  ita  reUtire  msgnitndes  m  diSm&t  metals.  In  lead 
tu  affect  is  inaf  nsible. 
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We  may  now  apply  the  mathematical  reasoning  given 
ibove,  taking  into  account  Thomson's  effect 


1  TVaw.  R.8.R,  1651- 

•  See  Veidet,  ThtwU  MSamiqtu  ii  la  eftab«r,tlL  |26a 
■^M.(li<aiai,j(<li/>Ar>.,  1M7 


SuppowfwsimpUcitrwthsvsaoinRittoftwoatstalimJv.  Let 
the  current  go  fron  A  to  B  over  the  hot  Jnnctioa,  and  let  the  heat 
abeorbad  ia  pauing  from  a  point  at  tempenture  to  a  neighbotiT- 
ing  point  at  temperature  0+d$  in  A  be  ridf  per  nnit  of  current 

?ii  unit  of  time  ;  let  be  the  oorresnonding  ezpreeaion  for  B. 
htn  it  ia  obvloo^  from  the  remit  of  Uagnna  (see  above,  p.  SB), 
that  V,  and  r,  eaa  be  tactions  «f  the  tempnature  meratyi  th^ 
depend,  of  eouw,  on  the  natore  cl  the  metal,  bnt  are  bidenaident 
of  the  form  or  magnitnd*  of  the  aectton  of  the  eeadnetcr.  Ths  fint 
sad  seooad  laws  now  give  reepeotively 


1 = n  -  » ( wi  -  wj  « 


whar*  E  k  the  whols  thermoelaotromotiTe  force,  and  D  and  If  SM 
Uw  aama  AuwUnDS  of  9  end  f  nspectively.  By  differentiation  we 
get  fron  (S) 

•  •  •  •  '•" 

wheaos  we  sadly  get 


or 


n_rt      f  • 

1"  if  ; 


(7). 


TUslsstsqnstfoBsBsUisnstodetirmlasE  la  tsnnsof  1^  and 
convsrsily. 

When  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  <tf  the 
jonetions  is  very  smaU,  eq[nal  to  dtf  say,  the  thermoelectro' 
motive  fwoe  is 

 (8). 


n 


The  coefficient    by  which  we  must  multiply  the  small 

temperature  difference  to  get  the  eleetromofa'Te  force  is 
called  by  Thomson  the  thermoelectric  power  ui  the  ciraoit 
If  we  have  a  circuit  of  three  metals,  A,  B,  0|  aU  at  the 
tame  temperature  0,  then  we  know  that 

n  DO + HoA -f  IIai  — 0, 
whaaoe  5il_n*?_n!S  m. 

t        4  9 

or,  in  other  words,  the  therm oeloctria  power  of  B  with 
respect  to  A  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  thermo- 
electric powers  of  a  third  metal  0  with  twgtclt  to  A  and 
B  respectively. 

Hius  far  we  have  been  following  IhomsML  But  ai  yet 
we  have  no  indication  how  v,  the  coefficieot  of  the  Thomson 
effect,  depends  on  the  temperature,  Thomson  himself 
seems  (see  his  Bakerian  Lecture,  l.  c,  p.  706)  to  have  ex< 
pec  ted  that  v  would  turn  out  to  be  constant  Certain 
considerations  concerning  the  dissipation  of  energy  led 
Tait,  however,  to  conjecture  that  o-  is  proportional  to 
the  absolute  temperature.  If  we  adopt  this  conjecture, 
Thomson's  equations  give  us  at  once  the  values  of  the 
Peltier  effect  and  the  electromotive  force  in  the  circuit 
If  o-^  >  k^6,  (Tj  -  k^j  we  get  from  (6)  and  (7)  successively^ 

n-Ct»-M«ii-»)«  00). 

K-(*i-*.K#-0(#i,-W+0)  .  .  .  (11). 

where  0,,  is  the  neutral  tempantnra  Also^  unee  in  a 
circuit  nniftxm  temperature  there  are  no  numeoa 
effects,  and  the  sum  of  the  Peltier  effects  is  zero,  we  get  for 
any  three  metals 

Taking  up  the  idea  of  a  thermoelectric  diagram  Migi- 
nally  suggested  by  Thomson,  Tait  has  shown  how  to  repre- 
sent the  above  results  in  a  very  elegant  and  simple  manner. 
Suppose  we  construct  a  curve  whose  abscissa  is  the  abso- 
lute temperatore  $,  and  whose  ordinate  is  the  thermo- 
electric power  of  some  standard  metal  with  respect  to  the 
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metal  we  an  eonsidering^  then,  from  what  Iub  Deen  Bhovn 
(10),  Tait's  coi^ectan  leads  to  the  result  that  this  cnrvo  is 
a  iteight  Una;  and  if  the  standard  metd  be  lead,  for 
which,  acoordiiig  to  Le  Roux'i  rasiUtii,  the  Thooiaon  effect 
is  lero,  then  the  coefficient  I  of  the  Thomaon  effect  is  the 
tangent  of  the  inclination  of  the  representatiTO  line  to  the 
axis  of  ahaeiaftiD.  And  not  only  bo,  hut  it  follova  from 
formohe  (9)  and  (7)  that,  if  A'AN,  B'BN  (fig.  Si)  U  the 


Fi(.  SI. 

linea  corresponding  to  two  mctale,  say  Cu  and  Fe  (of  which 
the  former  ia  above  the  latter  iu  the  thermoeloctrio  series 
at  ordinary  tomperaturoa),  and  if  AB,  A'B'  be  the  ordinstee 
corresponding  to  0  and  ff,  then  the  electromotiTO  force  in  a 
circuit  of  the  two  motala  whose  jonotions  are  at  the  tempera- 
tnrea  S  and  ^,  tending  to  send  a  current  from  Cu  to  Fe  across 
the  hotter  junction,  is  represented  by  the  area  ABB' A'. 
The  Peltier  effects  at  the  two  junetiona  are  represented  by 
the  rectangles  AMa  and  A'B'fr'a',  and  the  Thomson  effocta, 
in  the  Cu  and  Fe  respeotirely,  by  AA'DC  and  BB'GF,  or 
by  AAVa  and  hWb'b,  which  are  equal  to  theadT*  At 
where  the  linca  intersect,  the  Peltier  effect  Tanishes.  N 
therefore  is  the  neutral  point ;  and,  if  the  higher  tempera- 
ture lie  beyond  it,  the  electromotiTa  force  most  be  found 
by  taking  the  difference  of  the  areas  KA'B'  and  NAB,  and 
ao  on.  All  the  phenomena  of  iarerslon  may  be  studied  by 
means  of  this  diagram,  and  the  reader  wUl  find  it  by  far 
the  best  means  for  fixing  the  facts  in  his  memory. 

For  aereral  years  back  Tait^  and  his  pupila  have 
been  engaged  in  verifying  the  cooseqnencea  of  this  con- 
jectare ;  and  jt  has  been  shown,  first,  for  temperatnres 
within  the  range  of  mercuty.  themometera,  and  latterly 
for  temperatures  oonaiderably  beyond  this  range,  that  the 
hypothesia  accords  with  experience.  The  methods  em- 
ployed by  Tait  in  his  experimenU  at  high  temperatures  are 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  One  of  these  was  to  con- 
struct a  curve  whose  onlinate  and  abscissa  are  the  aimoU 
taneons  readinga  of  two  thermoelectric  circuits  whose  hot 
and  whose  cold  junetioDs  sre  kept  at  common  tempcra< 
tares.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the  foregoing  assumption 
that  the  enrre  thus  obtained  ought  to  be  a  |iarabola.  Very 
good  parabolas  wn  in  many  cases  obtained.  In  some 
COMS,  however,  the  curves,  so  far  from  being  parabolas, 
were  actually  curvoa  having  points  of  contrary  flexure. 
This  anomaly  lod  Tait  to  the  discovery  of  the  astonishing 
fact  that  the  Thomnon  effect  in  iron  changes  its  sign  cer- 
tainly once  at  a  temperature  n^  low  red  heat,  if  not  a 
second  time  near  the  melting  point  It  was  found  that 
the  inflected  curves  could  be  represented  by  piecing  to- 
gether different  parabolas.    Hence  the  Itn*  for  iron  in  tlw 
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tlmmoelectric  diagram  is  a  broken  line  made  up  of  two  if 
not  three  straight  piecea.  This  peculiarity  of  the  inu  lino 
was  very  strikuigly  shown  by  foraiing  dicnits  ti  iian  witb 
the  alloya  Ptir  or  FtCn.  Such  eircnita  exhibit  fin  or  «w» 
(Area  tuutrcU  pomtt  (see  ^  69).   Another^  very  elegant 
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method  of  Terifieation  consisted  in  osiiu;  along  with  an 
iron  wire  a  mnltlple  wire  of  An  and  Pd,  the  reaiatancea  of 
whose  branches  could  be  modified  at  wilL  It  is  easy 
enough  to  show  that  the  line  for  the  An-Pd  wire  ia  a 
straight  line,  passing  through  the  neubral  point  of  An  and 
Fd,  and  such  that  it  dividea  the  part  of  an  ordinate  Jying 
between  the  Au  and  Pd  linea  in  the  ratio  of  the  respective 
conductivities  of  the  Au  and  Pd  brancbea.  Thus,  by  in- 
creasing ratioa  of  the  oondactiTitiea  of  the  Pd  and  An 
braochoa  from  0  np  to  oo ,  we  can  make  the  An-Fd  line 
sweep  through  the  whole  of  the  space  between  An  and 
Pd  (fig.  65),  and  thus  explore  the  part  of  the  Fe  line 
lying  in  the  space.  We  get  in  thia  way  first  one  neatral 
point,  then  two,  then  on^  and  then  none  in  our  Fe,  Au-Fd 
circuit 

Tait  has  pointed  otit  that,  hj  using  PtXr  and  Fe^  and 
keeping  the  hot  and  ccdd  junetiona  at  the  two  neutral 
temperaturca,  we  get  a  cnrrent  maintained  aobly  the 
excess  of  the  heat  absorbed  in  the  hotter  inm  over  tliat 
developed  im  the  colder.  The  deotrranotiTa  force  ia  repra- 
sented  by  iba  area  inclosed  tho  part  ot  the  xigag  on 
the  Fa  line  cut  off  by  the  Ftlx  Une  {ig.  M).  A  dmilar 
case  of  themoelectromotive  force  wiUiont  Peltier  effects 
may  be  obtained  with  three  metals,  such  as  Fe,  Cd,  Cn, 
whose  neutral  points  lie  within  leaaonaUa  limili^  The 
electromotive  force  in  this  cose  is  npTMantad  tha 
triangle  between  the  Uiree  lines. 

yCt  nibjoin  a  table,  calouUted  by  Profasaor  Everett  ftom  TaltTs 
diaonm.  The  thennoelactTio  power  ia  given  In  electmnsgnetio 
(C.G.S.)  onita,  in  terma  of  tne  temperatun  {!)  in  oentigrad* 
dncree^  by  means  of  the  fonnols  u  +  fit,  where  ■  aud  fi  have  the 
tatalstad  Ttluoi 


Fo  

Stcol  

Ptlrl  

Ptlr(5p.c.  Ir 

Do.  CIO  do. 

Da.  (15  do. 

Do.  (15  do.  ] 

Pt  soft  

Pthard..,. 

Pt  Hi   

Mg   . 

Oermsn  ailver 


a 

■ 

It 

-1731 

+  4-87 

CI   

-  266 

-  4-29 

-1139 

+  3-28 

Zn   

-  231 

-  2-40 

-  839 

+  0-00 

■Ag   

-  214 

-  1-60 

-  M2 

+  0  55 

Au   

-  283 

-  1-02 

-  693 

+  1-34 

-  1S« 

-  0-95 

-  700 

+  0-63 

+  0 

+  0-00 

-  577 

+  0  00 

Sn   

+  43 

-  0-65 

+  61 

+  1-10 

Al  

+  77 

-  0  S9 

-  260 

+  0-75 

rd  

+  026 

+  8-59 

-  6U 

+  110 

Ni  to  17fi"  C 

+  S204 

+  B-12 

-  S21 

+0-95 

Do.SSO'toSlO'C. 

-24*10 

+  1207 

+  6 '12 

Do.  bam  tUT  0. 

■f  sor 

+  B-IS 

We  need  acarcely  warn  the  reader  that  the  reaalta  Id  tUa  table 
mnit  not  be  raahlj  apptiod  to  any  apecimena  of  the  metala  taken  at 
nadom.    The  taDi|»ratare  limits  lie  between  IS*  C.  and  420*  C. . 
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d  kbnlute  ineuaramaDti  of  tiw  FeltiH  effect  with  Tut** 
theory;  bu^  unfortatutalj,  no  data  that  ve  know  of  an 
nuUili  for  the  puipoMu  It  u  abeolatoly  neooiiarj  for 
tUi  parpoaa  to  imn  heat  meaaonmenti  and  detannina- 
tioai  of  tha  linea  of  the  metala  in  tha  aama  apeounena. 
Ha  data  of  Edltmd^  and  Le  Rocx  are  quite  tuelaai  for 
udi  a  potpoae.  One  reaott  of  La  Roox'b  k,  howarert 
mtemtiii^  Ha  flnda  fw  tha  amount  of  heat  derelccied 
tt  the  jnnotion  BiOI^  tha  Talnaa  3*09  and  3*90  at  20' C 
led  100*  C  respeotiTely.  Knee  the  neutral  tempuatura  of 
fiiCa  ia  vBTj  h^  the  FiJtier  effisot  oDgb^  aooordinzto 
Taifa  theory,  to  vary  aa  the  abadote  temperature  The 
tbwiata  temperatures  eotteaponding  to  20°  0  and  100*  (X 
in  298-  and  37r,  and  w«  have  S-96  + 3-09 -1-378. 
ttule  373  +  398-1-253;  the  agreement  between  theae 
Dnmben  bean  out  the  theory  eo  Ut.* 

Qmeral  Otmtideratioiu  rejyardinff  tka  Btat  </  XUdrcmo- 
tin  Font. — Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  remaining 
oan  U  the  origin  of  electromotiv«  totobt  in  which  the 
phenomana  are  more  oomplioated,  and  the  azperimantal 
HxidiliaDa  laaa  onderatood,  n  may  be  well  to  oall  attentioo 
Id  a  principle  that  appeara  to  hold  in  moat  of  the  eaaea 
already  oramined.  u  moit  at  theee  caaea  the  aeat  of  tha 
dBetroBottre  foree  appeara  to  be  at  the  placea  whan 
energy  ii  aither  taken  in  or  glvea  out  in  the  drcait* 

It  a,tai7  nataiil  to  aak  ooraelTea  what  the  conaoqueoew 
vookl  be  if  wa  w^SanA  thia  principle  to  tha  roltaio  oireoii 
K  would  pnfaabfy  be  admitted  moat  that  the  atuigy  in 
flu  ToUaie  drouik  ia  taken  in  mainfy  at  tha  nu&ee  oT the 
dadraponaTe  mataL  Thii  admianaii,  taken  in  taaj^ao- 
tia&with  the  geeieral  princi[de  abore  atata^leadani  tothe 
mnclanon  Hi^  the  alectrMnotiTa  foroa  naidaa  mainly  at 
nrhoa  of  the  alectropoaitiTe  mataL  The  abaorptkit 
V  arolatkn  of  aoae^gy  at  di«  jnortion  of  dw  dtaaliiiflar 
netab  ia  quite  iudgnifican^  anl  wa  ahould,  on  the  aama 
liav,  deny  that  aoy  oonddanbla  part  of  the  fllactromotiTe 
fmce  rcaidaa  there. 

This  view  ^>pean  to  be  at  nriance  with  the  tha<ny  of 
DteteJUe  contact,  aa  now  held  by  Bir  William  Thomaon  and 
etiwra;  and  die  burden  of  explaining  the  expOTimente  made 
1^  Um  and  othera  on  the  contact  force  of  Volta  ia  doubt- 
1m  throws  on  thoae  who  adopt  thia  Tiew.  The  poattion  of 
eodi  would  Tery  likely  be  that  there  ia  an  nneliminated 
eniTce  of  uncertiunty  la  all  theae  ezperimeDts*  (see  abor^ 
p.  8fi).  On  the  othra  hand,  thoae  who  ad<^  the  con- 
tect  fbree  of  Volta  at  the  janotioo  copper  and  lino  aa 
nain  part  of  the  electromotiTe  force  of  Damell's 
dement  are  nnder  the  neceedty  of  dintingniBhing  thia 
bon  the  electromotire  force  oorreiponding  to  the  Peltier 
effect,  which  mnat  be  a  distinct  ^ect,  since  it  is  but  a 
my  small  fraction  of  that  of  a  Darnell's  ceU. 

We  are,  howerer,  so  very  ignorant  of  the  nature  o^  the 
motioQ  which  k  the  eawnce  of  the  electrio  eorrenk  that 
thsniy  form  in  which  we  hare  put  the  queation  may  be 
misleading.  If  this  moticm  be  in  the  surrounding  medium, 
H  tliere  la  great  reascm  to  believe  it  to  be,  it  would  not  be 
nuprifling  to  find  that  speculations  as  to  the  exact  locally 
d  the  electromotiTe  force  in  tk$  eirevd  were  nttwly  wide 
d  the  mark.  The  very  laognage  which  we  use  impliea  a 
cutain  mods  of  analysing  the  problem  which  may  be 
eltogether  wrong.  Tho  o^y  thin^  d  which  we  can  as 
be  sure  ia  that  the  mathematical  equadtma  deduced 

>VM.  Oah.,  KL  L  |W4. 

*  Gbm  tlM  sboT*  wh  vrittni  ftuther  experlmnital  erUMwe  h  in- 
Fcrt  or  Um  tbMvr       sppMnd.   8m  Nseoui  sad  BeOatt,  JM  At 

YtMte  MOt.  LULti  Artt,  ITonmbar  1877. 

*  XutnD,  fol.  i  I SU.  Bj  "  twlag  tduo  iu,"  ta  the  ens  oC  Iwrt 
IvhtoM,  kneut  " dlnq^MMliig  h  hMt  aad  appeuliif  ss  atooteD* 
UntUa  •Dfliiy.'*  In  stheriuuelsutilu  drwtft  ttistrsasflamstka  ooaaii 
rtwmr  tbm  ia  ?dtter  or  nueaaon  sOM. 
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fnm  Ohm's  law  and  other  proximate  principles  are  la 
exact  accordance  with  experiment 

Fyn^aetrieU^.—9am»  soconnt  of  this  IntsrasUng  aalijMrt  hu 
•Itwdy  bsM  aircn  fa  tbs  Hlalwtoal  flkrteh  at  the  WBniBg  of  this 
utida.  It  will  be  wsll,  Lomvar,  to  •late  ben  aonw  of  ths  eoneln- 
sIdu  of  those  who  han  receotij  InTaBtl^ted  the  msttar.  It  •eeme 
now  to  ba  aetdod  that  it  ia  not  meralr  bi|^  or  low  temperBtiiTa,  ltd 
(Am^  rftnmvatm,  which  giras  naa  to  the  alectilcsl  ^nomans 
of  pnoNaetiw  eqralaia  Tha  pnnarttaa  exhibited  by  toannaliae 
Bisy  M  daeetfbed  tfraai  Oae  and  X  of  the  cmtal  k  diathwuiahablo 
baa  tha  other  end  B  the  dlMfmmetr;  of  the  oTatelluie  form. 
A.  la  called  the  mtabtgom  vdi»  of  the  erpttMi,  and  B  tha  amtitogouM 
poln  Vhea  the  tempetaMue  of  the  oystal  ia  inciwudng  vnlfonaly 
ttuoagboat,  tha  anabgooa  nde  Is  voidtlTely  elaotrifled  tad  the 
•atlkcoiie  pole  negetlTely  elaotrllled.  Vhea  the  tempeimtnte  k 
denfeeriiig,  nntfamuir  thrcra^um^  the  analogous  pole  U  negative 
and  the  aotdogoiM  pole  poitim  Thie  law  ms  ori^nallT  die- 
oonred  I7  Cwwn,*  Mt  it  aaeme  to  bsTO  been  loet  dutt  of  agiUn 
end ndleoonnd both brBergnaa and bTWllokeml76&  Thenthe 
tempantore  la  aniform,  tiw  poaltiTS  end  negatire  ragloae  era  ma- 
netnoelly  dietrlboted  about  the  eentral  eone  of  the  erTetal,  which 
ia  nentnL  If  the  eeide  be  tmaqnally  heated,  thk  mnmetry  no 
loagar  obtains.  It  moet  not  be  fbrgotten  that  complications  may 
ttiae  trim  the  otretal  benemiag  eleotrieel  m  a  whela  bgr  frioUoa, 
woally  poaltlTe,  Uka  BMat  othff  Titnou  bodiee. 

Oengua*  mule  a  eailee  of  fattareatlag  ezperiuueita  on  the  deo- 
trioel  proportiee  of  toonnsline,  sad  onulaoed  that  a  toormaline 
whoee  tentMnUnre  k  vaijdng  mi^  ba  oompsred  to  s  Toltaio  battety 
of  great  inEnnal  ladatanoet  onndatlng  of  an  taflnlte  number  of  oaU% 
flaa£  of  Infinitely  aBoall  eUotromotin  fbroe  1  m>  diet  tha  electro* 
motlTe  liins  k  pn^iorttaBal  to  Ae  lengA  of  ue  toarmalis^  and  Its 
Intamal  neletaaees  k  neportloBal  ta  tha  aaottcm  Inrersely  and  to 
the  lewth  direotly.  He  also  eosidaded  tiist  flte  amoont  «f  eleo- 
trloltTfnmiahsdbrstoannalhie,  while  ita  tempwatnre  wiee  either 
way  between  two  stTan  tamperaton^  k  alwmTi  the  aama, 

in  ecdar  to  aipuin  the  pnyrtks  of  the  tovnnaline,  it  hea  been 
aappoaed'  that  Uh  aqratsl  k  aafeBnUjr  la  a  atati  of  eleotrical  pda- 
lisuion,  Uka  ttsi  aaiamud  by  Hszwell  In  a  median^  nndar  tiw 
ioBaea'v  of  eieotnnnotiTe  fbroe.  or  aiore  nearly  (ainflo  no  f""t»t"*iig 
foree  hsTliw  aa  eKtemal  «Wn  v  saiipaeed)  like  that  cf  a  Mrmenent 
megnel.  fna  inteaiai^  eC  tida  polariration  k  anppoaad  to  -be  a 
feiutkaef  thatempantBri^  Sa^oalng  the  toomiallae  to  renuln 
Ibr  eons  tlma  at  the  aama  tinperatan,  a  sorfkoe  Imx  cf  aleatrlcitj 
woald  ba  famed,  wUoh  woold  oompletel7  maak  the  eleotrloal 
polarinticit  of  enatal,  Inaemnrh  as  it  wonld  destroy  all  axtamal 
eleotrioal  mUobl    TUs  naBtralintion  woold  be  Instantly  effeoted 

raniUng  the  emtal  thronf^  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  11^  nowerer, 
the  tsmperatore  ucnasa,  ma  the  polarkadoat  wiQ,  ut  ns  eay, 
Innraaee,  so  that  the  aoi^oe  deotrtflcatlon  no  kogar  balanoes  ft. 
We  dkeU  thae  get  polar  deotrioal  pcoperties  «f  a  certain  Und.  If 
the  tempentnie  deorasae^  the  polarisation  wfU  deer  ua^  and  we 
ehall  tftne  get  ptdar  piopwtlea  ol  the  opposite  Und. 

In  many  pymeleotrk  orystak  fbrn  m  uoei  than  cos  elaclilo 
axi%  so  that  we  hare  sarend  enalogooe  and  eorteepondiiu  sntilo- 
gona  polas.  An  eonmemtloB  of  the  Tariooa  errelak  m  which 
ITroalaotrio  pnmertieB  here  been  found,  end  a  dlaooaaion  of  the 
paenllerlties  m  their  ctyatallhie  form,  beloDgi  mora  pn^ieriy  to  the 
Bolenoe  of  Kinerslogr.  Hooh  has  been  done  ia  thk  depertment  In 
Ktthler,*aBstaTBoBBandBl«si,»aadHsnkeL»  7or  s«e  Tory  In- 

teteating  laaseinbsa  by  IHadel  aas  ^aieate  A  CMM  e(  A /I^Mk 

18M. 

fMeUonai  BMtrMtf.—Jn  eoowdsnoe  with  the  Mneral  pttnolBle 
laid  down  «t  tha  beginning  of  thk  eactios,  we  ahoiud  ezpeot  to  find 
an  elaotreeaotlTa  fbrae  at  the  sntfaoe  whioh  eeperstee  two  dlffennt 
Boo^oBdnatfaig  media,  Jnat  ss  we  have  found  ft  at  the  bonadanr  of 
two  dUbraat  eoodncttng  media.  The  fffeot  of  sath  a  ouitaet  meo 
woold  be  yvrj  dllTennt  aowerer  In  the  former  of  theee  ceeee,  from 
what  we  hare  seen  It  to  be  in  the  latter.  In  the  caea  ot  non-con- 
dootsra  the  eleotridty  cannot  lean  tha  aarboe  of  aepsimtlon,  but 
will  aln^ily  seaiunnlata  on  the  two  aides  «f  1^  tOl  the  fone  scUng 
from  eleetotosl  eeneiatlon  k  equal  to  the  eontset  fbns.  Chi  aepar> 
eting  the  bodleL  in  certain  ceeee,  we  ini^  oany  aw^  with  ns  theae 
enrfeoe  kym  of  deotiicity,  end  it  k  en  obrione  eonaaqnaoe  of  mx 
ninoiplce  that  the  electrlfioationa  of  perts  of  tha  two  bodka  that 
nara  Dean  In  contaot  mnat  be  cqnal  aeid  flnradta,  'While  tiie 
bodka  are  in  eontaot  tha  difference  at  potentU  Mtweea  the  kyeis 
of  eieotifcdty  ooneepoakding  to  verj  conaderabk  sm&oe  denait;  may 
be  Teiy  smaD,  Jnet  «•  In  Volta's  oondetuing  eleotroeoope  (see  abore, 
p  84) ;  bat  when  we  aepsrate  the  bedks  work  k  done  agaiaat  the 
electrical  attracttcBU^  and  tte  pc^Mtisl  InBTaaaes  eeiotmoiuly. 

•  no.  Tmn*.,  1759.  *  Heeoert,  t.  H. 

r  TbomeoB.  i>M.  Mag.,  1871^  »  U;  9t  VUUl'u  Ogaymmm  ^0$ 
FlMtM  Seimum,  188a 
■Am.  ifaa.,  xrU.,  18M. 
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Then  lypottieticKl  mnltB  tklly  nij  veil  with  th«  eleotrical 
phsnoiQou  obMiTfld  whan  non-coDdacting  bodies  aro  lightly 
rubbed  toj^thor ;  and  tha  abora  is  nwrlr  tha  aKplanatiDii  that 
moat  ph7«ciata  of  tha  pnaent  day  wonld  probablf  alTa  (if  tttaT 
gars  inj)  of  what  ji  cfllea  the  "  fictional  generation  of  eleobiol^. 

All  experimetttan  txp  agreed  that  equal  qnantitiei  of  poutire  and 
nagatira  elactridty  appear  ia  thia  caae  as  in  urery  other  cu«  of 
elactrical  leparatioti ;  an  experiment  to  prove  the  contrary  woald 
ban  to  be  very  demo&stratiTe  indeed  before  it  would  now  be 
aoeepted  at  odncloeirfk  A  single  caaa  <d  ezcsption  would  reroln- 
tioniza  our  foDdamantal  id«u  eompUtaly,  Tlie  leader  ehimld 
eoneslt  on  tUa  pdot  Taraday'e  Jb^mmtnUit  SuowcMm,  mrim  xi. 
T  fi. 

The  other  eoateqnsnoei  at  on  hypotheda  are  by  no  msejis  so 
finnly  eatabliahed.  One  eS  theee  b  that  we  ooght  to  be  able  to 
arrange  son-condnetin^  bodiee  ia  «  isriae  ni£  that  any  body 
rabbod  with  one  below  it  in  the  nriae  beoomes  pciitir^  and  mbbed 
bj  one  ebon  it  n^tiTe. 

Uaoy  eleotridau  hsn  attempted  to  eetablish  aoeh  •leotiO' 
motire  series,  bat  the  ezpetimeDtal  conditions  (eee  tha  admirable 
remarks  of  Rices,  lUibunifxlKtriciiat,  1  B07)  are  so  complicated  that 
nothing  absotote  hu  been  attained,  rat  it  wonld  appear  that,  if 
we  ooiud  make  anie  tint  we  ware  always  dealing  with  definite 
materials  under  deSnlte  amfue  oonditiona,  electromotira  earies 
conld  be  oonstnuted  In  which  arery  different  body  wonld  htTe  a 
Sxed  poaition.  As  it  ia,  the  body  bearing  the  same  name  in  the 
jtats  01  different  experimenten  wu  in  all  probability  not  exactly 
of  the  eame  material  in  all  eases,  and  (we  Mslit  say  certainly)  was 
not  nndar  the  same  sarflaee  conditfona.  We  refer  the  reaaer  to 
Riees  (I.e.)  for  an  admirable  r^mi  of  the  work  of  different  eleo> 
tricians  in  this  department  Hascart  has  given  a  rery  intereeting 
acconnt  of  the  matter  {t  ii.  9  S^^i  t^)  fi^m  *  more  modem  point 
of  Tisw.  From  these  sooraee,  together  with  indicationa  in  Toang** 
ZedHTM  OK  iraiuna  PkHom^hv,  the  leader  win  be  «Ue  to  follow 
np  tiio  llteratnre  of  this  aomewnat  nniOTiting  department  of  deo- 
tncity. 

We  give  two  instances  of  fricUonal  electromoUve  aeries  which 
mar  be  nsefol  in  giving  tha  reader  a  general  idea  how  different 
bodiee  atand. 

The  following  ia  WUcke's  series^  (17U)  >-OtaM,  woollen  cloth, 
feathers,  wood,  paper,  shellae^  white  wax,  gioand  giau,  lead,  sul- 
phnr,  metala. 

Fanday*  gives— cat  and  bear  skin,  flannel,  Itoit,  feathen,  lock 
crystal,  flint  glass,  cotton,  linen,  white  ^k,  tne  hand,  wood, 
shellao,  metals  (iron,  copper,  biua,  tin,  silver,  and  pUtinnm), 
aulphar. 

To  which  Rien  adds  (in  order)  the  highly  negative  bodies— gntta- 
percha,  electrical  paper,'  collodion,  goa  eotton. 

Considered  as  evideuce  for  tbe  contact  hypotheda,  the  azprriments 
of  Fedet  eeem  to  be  important  /  Ha  nsed  an  apparatna  which  was 
virtnaUykNaime's  machine  (sse  below,  p.  101 m  which  the  rubber 
conld  be  varied  at  wilL  Hit  generu  oonolntiooa  are  qnite  in 
aeeordanea  with  the  contact  theory.  He  fnind,  for  instance,  that 
for  the  great  majority  of  materials  the  quantity  of  electricity  gener. 
ated  was  independent  of  the  preasnre  and  of  the  breadth  *  of  the 
rubber,  and  varied  as  the  angolar  velocity  o(  tiie  cvlindar,  and  it 
even  appeared  to  bo  th«  eame  for  rolliiu  Mction  as  tor  sliding  fric- 
tion, so  lonff  as  the  maurlal  of  the  mbber  waa  nnchanged. 

Beaidea  ue  case  of  two  non-condocton,  we  might  coniider  the 
cote  of  a  condnctor  and  a  non-condnctor  in  contact  Uacfa  of  what 
haa  joflt  been  said  woold  apply  to  this  case  also,  an  excellent 
•  example  of  which  is  fnmishad  bv  a  frictional  eteetrioal  machine  of 
tha  ordinary  conatmction  when  tna  coabions  are  well  fbmiahed  with 
amalgam.  Thisia  the  place  to  give  a  short  aoooont  of  these  time- 
honoored  ^eces  of  electrical  ipparatna.    For  a  of  them  we 

cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Ifaacart*  {I.e.),  who  baa  devoted 
mneh  attention  to  the  theoiy  aa  well  aa  the  history  of  ^trieal 
maehinaa  In  general. 

A  my  common  form  of  machine,  called  Ramaden'a,  la  plctored 
tn  fi^  So.  It  connats,  like  all  other  frictional  machine^  eaaen- 
tially  of  three  parts — (1)  the  mbbed  or  moving  body,  (3)  the 
mbbert,  and  (S)  the  coUectora  and  prime  condnctors.  In  ue  pra- 
aent  instence  the  rubbed  body  ia  a  diao  of  glass,  which  can  be 
tnmed  about  a  horisontal  uds  bv  means  of  a  suitable  huidlei  The 
rfflidancy  of  the  machine  depeada  vary  much  on  the  qnaU^  of  the 
glaae  of  which  the  £so  is  made.  According  to  UaacBrt,  j^ass  of  old 
mannhctBie  ia  superior  to  the  more  modem  specimeDB,  owing  to 
the  nndler  proportion  of  alkali  in  the  formar ;  it  appean,  however, 
that  the  disc  improves  in*  most  cases  with  age  and  use.  Hany 


1  AcoordioK  to  Hlav,  tbe  earUeit         *  Emp.  Ret.,  3141. 

*  The  parchment-like  paper  obtained  by  treating  oTdlaary  paper 
with  ooDcentrated  snlpbarlc  acid. 

*  ThaX  Is,  ths  dimension  of  the  rubber  peipendieulsr  to  ths  azla  of 
rotation. 

■  A  few  aoUoM  oftlM  MiVer  miehliasvtUlM  found  U  ths  Bistort. 
HlSVitob. 


other  mntariah  have  been  proposed  to  npUee  glMe.  which  fa  lomft- 
what  coatly  when  Urge  diaba  are  required.  ]^onits  has  been  tried 
a  good  deal  of  lata,  and 
ha*  gnat  advantogiBe  so 
far  aa  ita  eleotricu  pro> 
pertias  are  concerned ; 
but  it  haa  the  disad- 
vantage that  it  warps 
very  readily.  If  heated 
i&oantionalv,  and  its 
Burfaoe  will  not  keep 
good  for  any  length  of 
time.  Owing  to  deoom- 
pQsitlon  under  the  action 
of  light  »  leyer  of  sol- 
phnnc  aci(.~  forma  on  the 
BOrfooe,  after  which  it  is 
very  dilKcult  to  restwe 
the  eleotrioal  virtue  ao 
remarkable  in  the  new 
material,  although  wash- 
ing with  hot  water  or 
immersion  in  a  blast  of 
steam  are  aaid  to  be 
effective  in  some  degree. 
The  rubber*  consisi  lA. 
two  rectangular  pieces 
of  wood,  hinged  to  sup- 
ports attaohed  to  the 
namework  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  fitted  with 
rorings  and  eciewt,  so  86.— Rarasdens  electrical  macUaa. 

that  thev  can  be  made  to  clip  the  plate  with  any  required  preantte, 
The  rabbins  eurfooes  are  uaually  formed  of  leather,  atretched  as 
smooth  and  nat  aa  possible  (oiled  silk  is  somotimas  uaed,  but  it  it  not 
so  durable).  Before  the  leather  ciuhions  are  fit  for  use,  tliey  mart  be 
carefully  coated  with  amalgam.  The  amalgam  moat  commonly  aaed 
ia  Kienmayar's,  which  ia  a  compoaition  of  two  parts  of  mere  my  with 
one  dt  lino  and  one  of  tin.  A  great  variety  of  different  componndi 
dt  this  kind  have  been  need  by  di&rent  ueotrician^  bianlpnide  of 
tin  being  s  general  Eavonrite.  The  amalgam  must  be  powdered  u 
finely  aa  poaaible.  all  grit  bein^  carefully  removed.  Tha  cuahions  are 
then  to  be  lightly  smeared  with  lard,  and  worked  together  till  the 
surface  it  very  smooth  and  the  gieaaineee  almost  gone ;  then  the 
amalgam  la  to  be  oarefnlly  spreaa  over  them,  and  the  sni&ces  sgain 
worked  tt^ther  till  a  uniform  metallio  anrfsos  i«  attained  f  they  are 
then  ready  for  aa&  The  amalgam  aide  tbe  action  of  the  machine  ia 
two  ways, — first,  by  preaentiiig  a  surface  which  ia  highly  native 
to  glass ;  secon^y,  by  allowing  the  negative  electricity  evolved  by 
friction  to  flow  away  without  hindrance  from  the  points  of  eovtaot 
In  order  to  secure  the  seeond  of  these  advantues  still  mote  perfeotiy, 
the  oothiouB  should  be  carefully  connected  vj  stripe  of  tinftril^  or 
otherwiee,  with  knob%  which  can  be  put  to  eartli  daring  Uia  action 
of  the  machine. 

Tbe  coUaoton  are  two  etoot  metal  forks  beetriding  the  elaa  disc 
at  the  enda  of  a  horixoutal  diameter.  Th^  ue  atmc^  on  the 
ndea  next  the  ^ass,  with  rows  of  sharp  pdnta^  which  extoid  aerom 
the  rabbed  pert  of  the  diec.  The  prime  conductor  in  the  ^lednien 
we  are  describing  forma  a  metal  arch  rlaing  over  the  frunework  of 
the  maohine,  and  insulated  from  the  eole  by  two  glaas  MUers. 
Tarioos  forms  are  given  to  this  part  of  the  machine,  acoordtng  to 
the  fancy  or  convenience  of  the  experimenter.  One  important 
thiuf  to  be  seen  to  is,  that  there  be  no  ssUent  pointa  on  it  which 
might  facilitate  the  diaslpation  of  alectrid^  by  nuah,  conveotive, 
or  spark  diachargeL 

Alter  what  hu  been  aaid,  the  action  of  tbe  machine  reqnires 
little  explanatron.  The  disc,  electrified  positively  by  contact  with 
the  amalgam,  carriea  away  a  positive  charge,  whose  potential  rlaei 
rapidly  aa  it  leaves  the  cushion, —«o  high,  In  fact,  that  there  la  a 
tendency  to  diBcbarge  to  the  air,  whioE  ia  prevented  bycovering 
the  excited  parte  of  the  disc  by  pieces  dt  oiled  ailk.  when  the 
highly  charged  glaae  comes  opposite  the  paints  of  the  collector, 
owing  to  the  inductive  action,  qegfttive  electricity  lanes  from  the 
points  and  neutralises  ths  charged  plate,  which  at  this  vAo.%  is  rip 
tnally  inride  »  closed  condoctcv.  The  result  of  this  Is  that  the 
prime  conductor  beoomes  positively  charged.  The  neatralisod  parti 
of  the  diss  now  pass  »  to  be  raboed  by  the  other  cuahion,  and  ao 
on.  The  dectncity  goes  on  aoenm'.'lating  in  the  prime  oondactor 
until  the  potential  ia  so  grsat  that  diseharge  by  sarfoce  condnctiM, 
or  by  ■F«ri(,  takea  plsM  between  the  eoUeotdia  and  dMoadiiM,cr 
between  the  collectors  and  die  axia. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtaia  negative  electriel^  from  a  modlne 
with  a  glass  disc,  we  have  umpi^  to  connect  the  prime  condaetoi 
to  earth,  insulats  the  outhioas,  and  collect  the  eleetnci^  from  them. 

We  have  seid  that  there  is  a  Umlt^4o4he  potentiid  to  whlAtto 
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(bKpMOapriiiwsoiidiietar  m&l«i^«d.  W«  euamr  git  a 
tpak  mm  tba  muliliw  tbu  iht  length  of  the  inttml 
betnao  the  collector  ud  tli«  coshion  or  tba  am,  w  tha  ctM  nay 
bt.  Ths  limitiiut  potantul  ou,  hovarar,  be  inerakaed  by  iualaU 
lag  tha  ad*  of  the  machina,  or  making  tba  azia  ItaaU  whoDjr  or 
fotia^ol  t^iUHng  miLterial,  and  bj  niing  only  ma  nbber  and 
«•  tdUstor,  and  pUoiiu  thaip  at  tha  aztiamitiaB  itf  «  dlametar. 
niiBKbim  ofLa  B07,  oftaa  etUad  Wlntti's ibmUm  (flfr  S7)b  !■ 


Fia  C7.— La  Bojt'b  inaeUna» 

WKtnoted  on  thia  pattern.  Wa  get,  of  coorae,  oaUrU  paHhm, 
aHj  hmlf  as  much  elactricitj  per  rarolation  vith  a  maohlna  tt  this 
kmd  u  with  Banuden'a ;  but  tha  apark  is  longer,  in  oonaaqnanoe 
of  tht  greatar  inanlation  between  the  ouhlon  (A)  and  tha  ooDacto 

The  ejUnder  machine,  alao  called  ITaima'a  maohine,  wac  one  cS 
tht  fint  maehinea  in  which  all  tha  eaaential  parts  ot  tha  modern 
iiictional  machine  appeared.  It  consists  of  a  glaa  oylindar,  which 
oabetnmadabootaiiorizontalaxiabTamBlt^Tinggear,  or  (as  is 
urn  more  nsual)  bv  maana  of  a  winch  naodta  aim^y.  Tha  cushion 
k  ifELied  to  one  norisontal  metal  cylinder,  and  tha  oollector  to 
nothtr.  It  is  necessary  to  insnlate  the  axis  in  this  machine, 
flrisg  to  its  proximity  to  tha  enda  of  the  condnetors.  Poaitive  at 
Kgstira  etecmcity  can  be  obtained  with  equal  readiness  by  insnlat- 
iscathar  of  tha  oondnctors,  and  connecting  the  other  with  the  earth. 

Thess  who  desire  more  minate  information  eoooarning  tha 
hutiaBs  of  the  dilEnent  organs  of  the  Motional  machine,  are 
nlinad  to  ICasurt,  torn.  iL  S  834,  kc  In  tha  same  place  vfD  be 
finnd  s  descnptioa  of  the  famoos  machine  with  donbia  plates  oon- 
rtracted  by  Cnthbertsoa  for  Tan  Manun,  and  still  to  be  seen  in 
Tifla-'s  Mnaenm  at  Haartam.  A  daacription  of  another  of  Tan 
linn's  machines  will  be  found  ta  titt  article  "  ElectridtT"  in 
tkt  BKewOcpeidia  Meiropolitana.  Wa  take  this  opportonity  of 
<^Iiiig  ue  acientifio  reader's  attention  to  ttiat  article,  which  con- 
liiat  s  great  qoantity  of  rery  valnable  matter.  Uooh  of  tha  work 
oltbsairlierolectricuuuthatwehaTebeenoUigedtoiaKOTar  In 
dwa  is  fully  described  there. 

Electric  macbinea  hare  alao  been  oonstmoted  <i  less  costly  mata- 
riih  than  glssa  or  even  ToIcaDite— <d  doth  and  paper,  for  instance 
-tat  a  acooont  of  theae,  see  Bieaa,  Bd.  U.  il  DM,  BS7. 
Kuy  cnKriments  hare  been  made  on  the  electrification  of  sifted 
rmden.  We  hare  already,  in  daaciibing  liehtenberf^  flgnna^ 
■lUed  to  aoms  cases  of  this  Und.  Am  a  mle,  either  the  teaiilta 
■R  my  ancertain,  or  ths  eonditiotu  of  the  czpniment  Tsry  com- 
Iilittted,  so  that  tits  experimenta  are,  in  moot  caaea,  more  cnrions 
AtD  Tsloable,  from  a  scientific  point  of  riew-.  Sndi  aa  desire  it 
flod  atnmdwt  Indications  of  the  sources  of  information  in 
Iw,  Bd.  L  IS  OM  »qq.,  and  Ewf.  Metrop.,  art  "  fleotricity," 
H  in  aqq.  One  case  ^  this  kind,  howerer,  was  so  fiAnons  in  its 
far,  that  we  onght  to  mention  it  In  the  yasr  1840  a  workman  at 
Icnutle,  banng  accidentally  put  one  hand  in  the  steam  which 
blowing  off  at  the  safety  tsIts  of  a  high-preaanre  engine 
Ulo^  wUIa  hb  other  hand  waa  on  tha  lever  of  the  tbItc,  axpa- 
>wm1  a  powerful  electrlo  shock  in  hia  arms.  Armstrong  biTssti- 
^Uths  matter,  and  waa  led  to  constmct  his  famous  hTdroelectric 
"■Aine.  This  amaratua  consists  simply  of  aa  insulated  boiler 
bctaenting  hfgti-pnasnn  steam,  fitted  vith  n  wries  of  aozileih 


kept  flool  bv  a  stteaai  of  mtar.  Tht  (team  issaoa  ban  Ubim 
nontea  and  unpingsa  aa  a  oondnetor  annad  irith  points  for  eoDeet* 
ins  ths  alaetridty.  Tha  botlar  gets  alaotrified  to  a  hi^  potaatial, 
SM  a  tonent  of  dsnse  sparks  may  be  drawn  from  it  The  machine 
far  snrpaaaad  any  ordinary  alecmcd  marbina  in  tha  quantity  of 
alaetrioity  fkimished  in  a  givaa  tUna.  By  mean*  of  it  water  ms 
decompooed,  and  tha  gases  ooUeetsd  aapmtely.  It  vaa  raa erred 
foe  Faraday  to  trace  toe  exact  aonioe  of  tha  eleotaimotiva  toroa. 
He  danumsttated,  by  a  asriea  of  ingeniona  experiments,  that  tha 
daotrieal  action  aroaa  from  the  bicDon  of  the  partiolea  it  water  in 
the  oondenaad  steam  against  tha  wood  of  tba  noaslea.* 

Sanuilmimg  Cat**. — Of  tbeaa  tha  moat  important  are  atmoapherio 
eleotrid^,*  which  belongs  pnmariT  to  mateoiolcgy,  animai  elac- 
tridty,  comprehending  the  atndy  oc  U>a  propertico  of  the  aleetrical 
flabe^  and  ths  eleotrio  phenomena  of  and  muscle.  We  hare 
alraady  Indicated  the  Uteratwa  ot  the  former  sabjeet,  and  the  latter 
belong  Ibr  the  neaent  at  leaa^  to  physitdoiry.  Ev^iwation,  com* 
buation,  and  in  met  chemical  so  Hon  generally,  have  been  brooght 
forward  by  aome  esparimaateia  as  aouroea  ol  slectrOTiotiTa  foioa. 
About  the  last  of  all  there  is,  ot  course.  In  one  well-known  case  no 
doubt  As  to  the  experimenta  genaraUy  allndad  to  ondsr  the  other 
two  heads— In  particular,  those  of  L^laoa  and  Larolsier,  Tolt% 
PooiQa^  and  others — there  bsa  been  oonaiderable  difference  of 
opinion,  and  wa  need  not  occupy  space  haze  with  fmitleas  difr 
cosslon  of  the  matter.'  Similar  remaAa  ^ply  to  the  electrifitatjon 
caused  by  jressnra,  deavwe^  and  rapture, 

JfooMMS  fotmuUi  <m  IndueHon  and  Ocmvtetim.* — The  oldest 
elaetrio  mauina  on  diis  principle  is  the  electrophoraa  ot  Tolta. 
1775.  This  eraaists  of  «  plata  of  rasinoiu  tnaner  (now  naoally 
nlcanits)  backed  br  a  plue  ot  metal,  and  a  locoe  metal  plate, 
which  we  may  call  the  collector,  fitted  with  an  insnlating  handle. 
Tba  Tulcanita  la  electrified  by  fiapping  It  Titb  a  eatwn,  tbe 
collector  la  plaoed  npon  1^  TrIwnhtH  tat  a  moment  \j  tonohing 
it  with  the  lBMr,<  i&d  thsB  Bftad  the  insulating  handle.  -The 
ooQeotcr  plats  h  Ooa  foud  to  be  charged  (podtiTely)  to  a  biEb 
potenttsL  and  sparbi  of  Mms  Isnglh  nuT  be  drawn  from  it  Tut 
explanatkm  of  us  action  cf  tba  ueotropnorua  Is  shni^e  enoogb.  If 
wa  kaep  elei^  In  riew  tbe  tatrlmmUU/aet  that  tbe  smtsce  elae- 
tiiflcatlbs  flf  ft  DOB-eoBdaisftir,  Uha  nleuitab  wOl  not  past  to  ■ 
metal  plata  fat  eontaet  witih  U  under  ofdinaij  drcnm  its  wees.  If 
tbe  annaoe  density  at  dk*  aleefatlAealioa  be  reiy  great,  dischai«  to 
tha  metal  may  no  doubt  take  place;  and  if  tbe  oollactor  be  kept  fin 
a  Teiy  loog  tune  In  ooataot  wuh  tbeTokanlta,  it  ia  ssid  that  itmay 
beooma  nagstively  electrified.  In  the  normal  state,  how  ever,  the 
n^atln  ebotridfy  of  tha  mlcaDita  remains  vpaa  it,  and  the  thin 
layer  of  air  Intarrenlng  batwaan  it  and  the  collector  forma  tha 
dielectric  in  a  condenssr  of  rerr  great  capacity,  eo  that  a  quantity 
of  elsotrid^  coUeeti  on  the  lower  sur&oe  of  tbe  condenser  very 
nsarly  eqaal  to  that  on  tbe  nlcanita.  Tbe  diffetenca  of  potential 
between  tba  plates  la  Tsry  small  (]nst  aa  in  Tolta'a  oondensing  alee> 
troaoope,  see  aborts  p.  84).  When  the  edleotor  ia  raised  it  carries 
away  the  poeitiTe  charge— the  potential  ot  which,  owing  to  th« 
decreaae  in  tbe  capacity  of  tbe  collector,  rises  enormously.  It  ii 
to  be  noticed  that  iha  potential  of  the  charge  on  the  rnloanite  risea 
to  a  oorrssponding  extent  lUs  ramark  partiy  exj^ains  tba  n- 
markabla  fact  that,  when  the  collector  is  kept  on  ths  excited 
Tulcaalte,  Ite  electrification  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  (for  weeks 
under  faTounbla  olroiunstanoes),  whereas  It  speedily  diiaipatee  if 
tba  nOcanite  be  left  nnoorend.  Acoording  to  Riess,  the  fact  that 
a  plats  ef  metal  kid  on  an  excited  riece  of  glass  tends  to  praam 
its  eleotzificatioa  was  diaoorersd  hr  Wikke  in  17<2.  ; 

If  each  time  wa  charged  the  ooUeetor  it  wet*  diadtsned  br  9aa- 
tact  with  tbe  Interior  snrfsoe  of  a  hollow  oondnotor  A,  ft  Is  obrlooa 
that  wa  could  raise  A  by  a  sulBcient  number  of  ancb  contacts  to  as 
bi^  a  potential  as  we  please^  mrided  it  ware  aufiidently  well 
inmlate^  This  lemsik  Drinn  Tolta'a  dsetnplunis  into  this  pro- 
aeot  oategoiT  of  dactrieal  i"""!"— - 

In  the  rai  of  tha  induetioomacbliMatoba  daaoribed  tiMexdted 
didectric  is  dispanaed  with,  sad  aa  electrified  conductor  snbatltuted 
In  ite  place. 

The  earliest  apparatus  that  Involnd  the  prindple  of  andt  maobines 
^peaia  to  have  been  Bennetts  doaUer.*  The  priadiila  of  this 
apparatos  may  be  explained  thva.  Let  A  and  0  ba  two  fixed  discs, 
and  B  a  disc  which  esa  be  hno^t  at  will  wllUn  a  Tsry  short  dis- 
tance of  either  A  or  a  LattiasBi^)ossalIthepIatestobaeqad,illd 


1  Jbp.  Ast.,  ear.  xrliL  S076. 

■  See  Rleaa,  1  1028  §qq.,  and  Thomson's  papsis  In  AiprW  alrsady 
aDuded  to  ;  also  Encf.  Mttnp.,  ait.  "  Elaotrtcity,''  t  319,  for  btbllo> 
graph  J  of  older  inveetigatora, 

*  See  Rleas,  H  948  tgq. 

*  This  higfaly-descripttva  title  la  Blr  Winiam  Ibomson's. 

*  In  moat  modem  specimens  this  is  rendered  unnecessary  hf  a  btass 
^  which  la  in  metallie  oeuMctlon  with  tbe  OMtal  baling  of  the 
Tulcanlte,  and  oomes  ap  fiosh  with  the  iutltea  ttikt  nlcuiItHto  as 

to  touch  tbe  collector  when  It  Is  iinfmized  by  VjOOQIC 
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let  the  eap&citiM  of  A  ud  C  in  maau»  of  fi  be  «wh  Miul  to  p, 
•ad  tht  oooffictent  of  indnction  Mtwwn  A  and  B,  or  0  tnd  B,  Im 
Let  lu  also  auppoM  that  th»  pUt«a  A  and  C  an  ao  diitant  fnnn 
Mck  otter  that  then  ia  no  mutiul  inflaasoi^  and  that  y  ia  the 
etoMi^  of  one  of  tha  diaoa  whan  it  atanda  alone.  A  nuD  charge 
Q  la  oonunoniuted  to  A,  and  A  ia  laatiUted,  and  B,  vniiwilat^ 

ia  biooght  up  to  it  j  the  charge  on  B  will  he  -       B  ia  now  oniii- 

nUtedandbromht  tofaoeC,  which  ia  nninanUtad ;  the  charge  on 

0  will  be  ^Q.   C  ia  now  inaolatad  and  connected  with  A,  which 

ia  alw^  meulated.  B  b  then  brooght  to  Cmw  A  and  nnlnnUted, 
ao  that  the  charge  on  A  beoomee  rQ,  where 

A  i>  now  dieennnected  from  C,  and  here  the  flnt  operation  enda. 
It  la  obrioua  that  at  the  end  of  ■  auch  operatfania  the  charge  on  A 
will  be  ao  that  the  chane  goea  on  increanns  in  geometTical 
progrearioo.  If  the  distance  between  the  diMs  could  be  made  in- 
finitely email  etch  time,  then  the  multiplier  r  would  be  2,  and 
the  charge  would  he  doubled  each  Urn*.    Hence  the  name  of  the 

Darwin,  Cartllo,  and  Nicholson*  devised  mechaniiu.  for  effect- 
ing the  moTementa  which  In  Bennet's  iaatrament  were  made  hj 
huii,  Caralio's  was  a  reciprocating  morement,  but  in  the  machines 
of  Darwin  and  Nicholson  tne  motion  was  continuoua  and  rotatory. 
Kicholson's  doubter  1>  a  rery  elegant  instrument  A  drawing  of  it 
is  giren  by  Hascart  (t  ii.  }  8461;  the  specimen  there  represented 
b  rery  like  one  which  was  found  uaang  the  late  Proteaaor  Willis's 
apparatus,  and  u  now  in  the  Carendisn  Laboratoiy  at  Cambridge. 
Aatill  more  elegant  macliine  b  "  Nicholson's  spinning  condenser," 
which  bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  induction  machine 
of  TSnter.*  A  description,  with  a  figure^  will  be  found  in  the 
Eaeyaopadia  Jfetropoiiiana,  art.  "  Electricity,"  {  112. 

It  u  obrlous  that  if  any  conductor  Im  connected  with  the  part 
of  any  of  these  machinea  corresponding  to  the  conductor  A  in  the 
abora  deaoription,  and  the  potenti^  of  A  be  raised  to  any  email 
positire  or  negatlre  Talue,*  we  can  by  meana  of  the  maclune  in- 
cteaae  the  charge,  and  therefore  the  potential,  up  to  any  nquired 
amount.  Ve  hare,  in  fact,  an  electric  machine  which  may  be  need 
for  all  the  ordinary  purpoaea.  It  was  sot  with  thb  view,  nowerer, 
that  these  pieces  of  apparatus  were  Ant  iuTented,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  small  electric  dlfferenoei.  Is  thb  they 
were  bat  too  euccesafnl,  for  it  was  found  that  it  was  impoeeible  to 
preraut  them  from  indicating  electric  dilTereRcaa  nwiToidably  arialtig 
within  the  apparatus  ItsellT  It  was  thb  diScaltr  no  doabt  that 
led  to  Uietr  being  ultimately  abandoned,  and  for  a  time  forgotten, 
although  they  were  once  in  high  faroar.  Of  late,  hownTer,  they 
hftTe  been  taken  no  as  electromotors  with  great  suooessi 

The  ^rpe  of  all  tneae  machines  b  an  anaagement  cf  the  tdlowios 
descripnon.  A  condnoter  or  carrier  or  a  aeriea  of  caitiei*^  u 
fastened  upon  the  circumference  of  an  Insnlating  disc.  At  the  enda 
i}(  a  diameter  are  two  hoUow  conductors,  A  and  B,  embracing  the 
disc  on  both  sides,  so  that  twice  in  the  couiw  of  a  rerolution  the 
carrier  is  TirtuaJly  in  the  Interior  of  a  hollow  conductor.  Inside 
each  conductor  are  two  springs :  one  of  these  U  in  metallic  connec* 
tiou  with  the  conductor,  and  may  be  called  the  receiving  tpring ; 
the  other,  called  the  indactor  spring,  b  inBnla.^d  fh>m  the  con- 
ductor, and  b  connected  either  lo  earth  or  widi  the  corresponding 
apring  belon^g  to  the  other  coudnctor.  Buppose  A  to  be  at 
a  small  positire  potential,  and  B  at  zero  potential ;  starting  with 
Q  ia  connection  with  the  inductor  spring  inside  A,  it  bacomee 
negaUvely  electrified  and  carries  away  ita  chares  •  it  next  comes 
in  contact  with  the  receiving  spring  in  B,  and,  being  now  part 
of  the  Interior  of  a  hollow  conductor,  it  nuts  with  the  whole  of 
its  charge  to  6;  then  it  passes  on  and  is  charged  positivelv  at 
B'a  Inductor  ep^Ing ;  then  discharges  to  A  at  A's  recslving  aprtng ; 
and  eo  on.  The  positive  and  negative  charges  are  eacn  a  little 
increased  every  revolution,  and  the  diffarence  ofpotentiab  accord- 
icffly  augmented.  Thb  b  the  princlpb  o£  Tarlay*!  machine* 
(1660),  and  of  Thomsoa's  mouse  mill  and  nplenbher'  llM7};  it 
18  virtually  that  of  Bennet's  donbler. 

Cloeelr  allied  to  these  madiinea  b  Thomaon'a  witer^dro^nff 
potentbl  equalizer.  Thb  consists  cS  an  Inaalatod  reservoir  « 
water,  with  a  long  plpe^  from  the  noule  of  which  water  u  allowed 
to  break  in  drops.  It  u  obvioos  that  if  the  potential  of  the  reser- 
voir be  above  that  of  the  air  surroundiog  the  spot  where  the  water 
breaks  into  drop^  each  drop  will  carry  away  with  It  n  soaitive 
charge,  and  fUs  wiU  go  on  till  the  notentiab  are  eqaalisecC  TUa 
device  was  introduced  by  Thomson  in  obeervations  on  atmoaphsrio 


'  Phil  rrans.,  1786.  ■  Pogg-  -^<M->  ^885. 

■  By  connecting  the  eonductor  with  the  podttve  a  BigkttTe  pde  of 
a  man  galvante  battery,  for  .instaseeL 
*  JenMn,  Kltd.  amd  Moff.,  np.  zli: 
i>esctibea  in  the  ait  EunwHumk 
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electricity.  The  bnmiog  match  which  he  nses  ia  ooignactioo 
with  the  portabb  electrometer  acb  in  the  same  way.  He  has  abo 
constructed  a  water-dropping  electric  machine  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple. Two  streami  of  water  break  into  drops  inside  two  inductora 
connected  with  the  internal  armatures  of  two  Lsjden  jar^  A  and  B  j 
the  drops  fh>m  sach  inductor  fall  into  a  receiver  connected  with 
the  other  inductor.  A  very  amall  difference  of  potential  between 
the  jara  starts  or  reverses  the  action  of  the  apparatus ;  in  fact,  it 
will  in  general  start  of  itself,  and  very  aoon  sparks  ate  eeen  paislng 
between  the  differeut  parts,  and  the  dropa  are  scattered  in  aU 
directions  by  the  strong  electrical  forces  developed. 

The  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  useful,  of  all  these 
machines  b  that  of  Holtz.*  Here  the  convection  b  effected  by 
means  of  a  disc  of  slass,  which  u  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axu  F 
(fig.  58),  and  can  Da  made  to  rotate  with  considerable  angular 
velocitr  by  means  of  a  multiplying  gear,  port  of  which  b  seen  at 
X.    Cuee  behind  thb  glass  disc  is  fixed  another  vertical  disc  of 

a.  In  which  are  cut  two  windows,  B,  B.  On  the  side  of  the 
diss  next  the  rotating  disc  arc  pasted  two  sectora  of  paper, 
A,  A,  with  short  blunt  points  attached  to  them,  which  run  out  into 
the  windows  towards  the  rotating  disc,  without  quite  touching  it. 
Two  metal  combe  C  are  placed  on  the  other*  sute  of  the  totatim 


ria  68.— Holt/s  maehlne. 

disc  (that  neanet  the  mder),  the  teeth  being  pnt  oppoelte  tb» 
porta  of  A,  A  which  lb  towaida  the  windows.  The  combe  are 
hxed  to  metal  ahanka,  which  pass  through  a  stout  horizontal  bar  of 
ebonite.  One  of  theae  shanks  terminates  in  a  conpb  of  balb  at  E, 
and  the  other  carries  a  sliding  electrode  D  with  a  long  ebonite 
handle.  The  framework  which  carries  the  horiiontal  ebonite  bar 
and  supports  the  &xed  pbtes,  Ice.,  wHl  be  understood  ftun  the 
figure. 

The  machine,  as  oHfinally  constntcted  by  Holtz,  contained  only 
the  parts  we  luive  dtjcribeo.  Foggendorff  douUed  all  the  parts 
(sxcept,  of  anna,  the  electrodei  DaDd  E).  The  flonn  imnaenta 
Ruhmkorfl*s  modification  of  thb  eonstmction.  Benind  the  fixed 
dieo  thers  b  another  fixed  disc,  with  windows  and  armatures  like 
the  first,  and,  beyond  that,  another  movable  diso  mounted  on  the 
axis  ¥.  The  combs  are  double,  as  will  bs  seen  tmm  the  figure. 
To  start  the  mnchine,  D  and  B  ere  brought  togethw,  and  one  of 
the  armatures  (or  one  pair),  say  the  right  hand  one^  b  electrified  In 
any  manner,  let  us  say  positively,  and  the  disc  set  In  rotation. 
After  a  little  time  a' nissing  noise  b  heard,  and  the  machine 
beoomea  sensibly  harder  to  torn,  as  if  the  disc  were  moving  through 
a  resbting  me£um.  If  the  room  be  dark,  long  curved  peudb  of 
blue  light  will  now  be  seen  issuing  from  the  points  of  the  bft 
hand  comb,  and  running  along  the  surface  of  the  disc  in  a  directbn 
opposite  to  ib  motion,  while  little  stars  shine  upon  the  point*  of 
the  right-hand  comb.  After  thu  state  boa  been  reached,  the  balb 
D,E  may  be  separated,  and  a  continuous  series  of  brush  diKtuirgea 
will  take  place  between  them,  even  when  the  distance  b  very  coa- 
siderable.  If  two  Leyden  jars,  L,  be  hung  upon  the  oondncton 
which  support  the  combs,  the  outer  eoatbigs  being  connected  by  a 
conductor  U,  then  a  socoeseion  of  brilliant  and  aonoroua  sparks 
will  take  the  place  of  the  bruahea.  Instead  of  using  the  two  jars 
L,  L,  we  may  connect  D  and  E  with  the  internal  and  external  arma- 
tures of  a  condenser;  it  will  then  be  found  that,  as  we  augment 
the  capacity  of  the  condenssr  (the  angular  Telocity  at  the  dbo 
being  constant],  the  freqaency  of  the  sparka  dlminbhee,  while 
their  brilliancy  Ineieaeea.  If  we  Insert  n  lijgh  tesetaace  gatfaoo* 
meter  between  D  and  ^  U  will  indicate  Aenmnfefowii^mBi  D 

  ninitbRri  hv  c  -nnfnpTc^  . 

'  Ayf.  Atm.,  1865.  ^ 


nnrrmnmn  fobcl]  E)  L  E  '  C  T 

|g  ^  tha  iateuitT  of  vhkh,  mder  ginn  »tmo«pherio  condltioiu 
od  given  rtato  of  tlw  "*^»"!v%  will  tuj  u  tba  ascoltf  Telodty, 
bting  iadcpeadni^  within  my  wid*  o(  us  nrittuM* 

bttvmDaad  E. 

It  ii  not  (Ufficult  to  giro  «  mnatil  ■ceoont  of  th«  utlon  of  this 
machine,  ilthoafh  it  ia  rerj  Lkrd  to  twi^  the  preciae  importance 
of  the  iidiriSnu  pait%  ftrf  alight  tnodilicationa  of  which  greatly 
allkt  tht  efldBney.  Snppoee  D  tod  E  in  contact ;  the  right- 
band  armabtra,  cbuK^  +,  acta  hj  indaction  on  the  right-hud 
cowb,  eaoaing  -  electricity  to  iaiae  fron  tbe  pot&ta  npos  the  diae. 
Attlw  aame  time  the  poeitiTe  electrioitj  of  the  right  comb  paaaei 
thioiigh  DE  to  the  left  comb,  and  laiuea  from  ita  teeth  npon  the 
put*  of  the  diu  «t  the  oIImt  end  of  the  horizootal  diameter.  Thia 
•l-ehcttkity  electrifiea  the  left  armature  -  hj  induction,  +  electri- 
city iMning  from  the  blnnt  point  npon  tne  further  tide  of  the 
rotating  diac.  The  chaMei  thna  dcpoaited  on  the  diac  are  carried 
along,  to  that  the  nppor  half  ia  electrified  -  on  both  tide^  and  the 
lover  half  +  on  both  tide*,  the  tign  of  the  electrification  being 
RTeraed  a*  the  diac  puaet  between  the  comba  and  the  armature  by 
tiie  electricity  iaauing  (Vom  the  comba  and  from  the  annaturaa.  I  f  it 
vera  not  for  disaipation  in  Tariona  wajt,  the  electrification  every- 
vhete  vonld  obviously  go  on  increasing  ;  bnt  in  practice  a  station- 
uj  condition  ia  soon  atUined,  in  which  the  loM  from  the  ann»> 
tvts  »  just  balanced  br  the  gain  owing  to  the  action  of  the  blunt 
pointi;  After  thia,  botn  aidca  of  the  diac  are  similarly  alaetrified, 
the  mmt  half*  always  - ,  the  lower  alwaya  +  ;  +  electricity  con- 
tiimallT  iaaning  from  the  points  of  the  right  comb, -electricity 
&«m  tM  points  of  ik»  left  Thia  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a 
enrrent  of  -I-  electricity  tnm  right  to  led  throngh  DE. 

The  machine  of  Holt^  as  we  have  described  it,  ia  somewhat 
ineettain  !n  its  action  in  ear  moist  rlimate  ;  but »  slight  nodifict- 
tien  ol  it  gives  excellent  results.  Upon  the  axis  X  u  fixed  »  disc 
ef  ebonite,  large  enough  jnat  to  reach  between  the  paper  armatures. 
This  disc  is  fitted  with  »  email  rubber  attached  to  the  frame  of  the 
appantua,  and  fonne  ■  small  slsetrio  machine,  which  kaspo  the 
icmstnres  coDtinnaUr  oleetriled.*  The  whnle  is  Inelimd  ia  • 
glass  cose,  with  m  huiar  of  aolphutio  add  to  diy  the  air.  There  b 
a  machine  of  this  kind  4t  present  in  the  CavendiA  labontonr  at 
Cambridge,  wUdi  new  taiu  when  the  auxiliary  ftppuatus  ts  ai  lU 
ia  good  oi'Aai's 

A  veiT  nmaifabla  phenomenon  (rften  ocenrs  when  the  eloetrodea 
of  Holtrs  machine  are  in  connection  with  the  anna tu res  of  a  con- 
dnier  of  considerable  ctpaci^,  and  are  so  far  separated  that  a 
spark  does  not  ixisB.  The  machine  charges  the  condenser  np  to  a 
certain  point,  and  then  the  condenser  diirhsrges  along  the  sarTace 
ef  the  due.  If  the  eiperiment  be  conducted  in  s  dark  room,  a  flash 
of  light  will  be  seen  to  paaa  along  the  surface  of  the  disc,  and 
tbereafler  it  will  be  obaerred  thst  the  long  positiTe  brashes  hsve 
shifted  from  one  comb  to  '.he  other ;  sfter  a  little  the  condenser 
disrhargea  again,  and  the  brushes  will  now  be  seen  in  their  old 
plies,  and  so  on.  This  phenomenon,  though  interesting  to  study, 
IS  aftrn  inconvenient  La  practice.  To  prsvont  it.  Holts  introduced 
the  diagonal  conductor  which  is  seen  on  msny  machines.  For  sn 
icconnt  of  this,  and  for  other  details  concerning  thrss  machines,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Uascart,  t.  it.  {  847  tqq.,  whose  accouni  of 
the  mora  obvious  ^inciples  of  this  snparatus  is  smong  the  most 
held  we  have  seen.  His  acconnt  of  tlic  experiment  of  causing  one 
Holti's  marliioe  in  action  to  turn  the  disc  of  another  by  the  electri- 
cal reaction  is  of  pecniisr  interest 

Eitdnmff^Mlie  Induetim  JIaehiiui,—1be  type  of  these  fs  ths 
indactioa  coil  or  indnctorium,  sometimes  called  Ruhmkorfl*s  coil, 
after  the  great  Pariiisu  instrument- maker  who  first  brought  the  in- 
stramcnt  to  pcrTection.  The  object  of  such  machines  is  to  obtain 
gtnt.  cUctromotiTS  force  from  soarces  which  furnish  large  ^nan- 
titirs  of  electricity,  but  have  only  small  electromotiro  force. 

The  principles  on  which  the  actios  is  founded  has  been  sufficiently 
tnilicsted  above  in  our  sertion  on  the  induclioa  of  electric  currents. 
Vfa  have  also  given  in  IIm  Hutoiical  Sketch  {p.  12)  some  noticet  of 
the  Uleratnre  of  the  euUeet ;  ■  brief  csnmcration  of  the  essential 
farts  of  the  machine  u  all  that  is  nocessarr  here. 

We  have  rint  the  prini.iry.coil — of  thirk  wir*  and  few  windings, 
sa  as  to  have  a  small  rciistanco  sri'l  a  small  cocf&iier.t  of  self  induc- 
tion ;  the  sectmdary  coil  snrroun<liiig  the  primary  is  of  thin  wire 
(t^mm.  or  so),  with  many  windiniri.  tlw  Icn^tlh  in  l&rga  machines 
Mng  oftrn  100,000  nietreik  In  order  to  avtid  the  dsnger  of  dis- 
raiHive  discharge  betwren  parts  of  the  insi'Jatnl  wirf,  the  coil  i* 
dititled  np  by  insulating  septa,  so  that  parts  at  vrrj  dilTerent  potpn- 
tials  are  separated.  In  the  centre  of  the  primary  is  placed  a  bundle 
of  into  wires ;  this  greatly  strengthens  the  action,  and  a  good  deal 
depnds  en  the  nnality  of  the  iron,  which  aliould  be  very  soft  The 
inlcrraptor  is  simiily  a  lover,  worltod  by  the  coil  itself  or  by  an 
(Icctrosiagnot  sqnrato  from  the  coil,  by  moaiis  of  which  the  circuit 


1  Ws  speak  of  resistaooss  of  X  to  10,000  or  100,000  ohms. 
■The  line  of  divl«laB>  slbt  hori«»tal,  however,  iS,  indeed.  It  be 
eiacUy  a  funster.   See  Kaaoart 
■  Cuo^  CuttM  mMhine,  MsmhS  t'lL  |  864. 
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et  the  primary  is  made  and  broken  aatomatically.  A  varied  of 
forms  have  been  given  to  the  part  of  the  appentns;  the  intarmptoi 
of  FoQcault  is  •  Tsiy  eommon  one.*  For  some  purpoees  A  hmk 
driven  by  clock-work  is  used.  The  eondenser,  a  very  important 
part  of  the  apparatus,  is  made  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  tinfoil, 
interleaved  with  sheets  of  oiled  silk  or  varnished  paper.  Ono  set 
of  leaves  of  the  condenser  is  connected  with  one  sids  of  the  laaak, 
and  the  alternate  eet  with  the  other  side.  The  function  of  the  eon* 
danssr  ii  to  provide  a  way  for  the  eleetricitr  when  the  circnlt  Is 
broken,  end  thus  to  prevent  the  intense  spark  of  the  extra  curreut 
in  the  primary,  which  destroys  the  rontact  surfaces  of  ths  brsak, 
and,  w  iat  IS  wors^  prolongs  the  fall  of  the  primary  current  and 
thereby  reduces  the  average  electromotire  force  of  the  indnetion 
current 

Other  devices  have  been  tried  for  effecting  the  same  oljjeot  as  tb» 
condenser,  such  ss  inserting  a  fine  metallio  wire  or  an  electrolyte  as 
an  alternative  drcnit  to  the  break ;  and  theaa  answer  the  purpoeetB 
a  considersble  extent  An  important  improvement  affecting  tide 
put  of  the  apparatus  has  recently  been  introduced  by  breakiu  the 
primary  circuit  between  toe  poles  of  a  mssniet,  the  effect  of  uidi 
IS  that  the  spark  is  suddenly  orswn  aside  (blown  out  sa  it  were).  A 
considerable  increase  of  striking  distance  between  the  polet  iC  tiw 
seoonduy  leaalti  ftom  this  anaagamwt 

AUWLUTK  HxuxnsicEini. 

We  have  already  indicsted  the  eondlstatlou  wUeb  datennlBa 
the  fondamental  nnits  in  the  two  eyetema  that  hare  3ome  Into  piao* 
tical  use.  We  ought  now  to  explain  how  piaetieal  ataudatds  can 
be  constructed  to  represent  tbeee  fundamental  units,  or  at  l«ut 
known  multiples  of  them.  It  is  necesssry  to  have  such  staudarda 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  meanre  electrical  qnantlties  bi 
absolute  measure  by  simple  and  expeditiona  methods  of^ oompuisoi^ 
it  beins  obvioual;  impossible  in  practice  to  malts  alMiAate  mcamzt* 
ments  directly  on  all  occasions. 

£Uaroilaiieat  ^Syifm.— By  means  of  Thomaut'a  absolute  electro, 
meter  we  can  determine  any  electromotive  fwoe  in  abadnto  measure, 
la  this  way  Thomson  found  the  elestromotiva  force  of  DsnieU's 
battery  to  be  -0037<  C.0.8.  electroatatical  units.* 

By  using  the  absotute  slectnmetcr  (see  art  ELBOTBOiftTUijL  or 
anouer  that  had  been  compared  with  it|  we  oonld  bj  tha  method 
given  above,  p.  46,  find  a  resistance  (which  WM  luga  T'ligh  to 
suit  the  meUtod)  in  eleetioetatical  measnni 

Then,  having  staudarda  at  elsetromottre  foioe  and  resistaaca,  we 
conld  easily  measure  a  enrrent  in  electroetatic  measure  by  applying 
Ohm's  law.  The  same  thing  might  be  done  by  constructiag  the 
etaodard  of  qnantity,  which  is  ths  charge  on  ao  isolated  B|dkua  of 
unit  radius  charged  to  unit  potential  By  f"Wpiiriiig  the  throw 
of  a  galvanomeur  when  unit  qnantity  ia  disohaigea  throng  it  with 
the  deflectlou  produced  by  any  current,  we  emild  dstannina  Uw 
latter  in  absolute  measure  by  observing  the  time,  of  oaaillafiwi  of 
the  galvanometer  and  the  locnithmfo  deenmant  flf  ill  oHUhttoB 
(see  Maxwell,  vol.  it  1 7i9). 

Among  the  ahaolnto  msianrements  In  Hha  pnMnt  mtam  of  mHa, 
we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Sir  "Wm.  Thomson'i  dstermlnations 
of  tiie  dielectric  strength  of  different  thicknesses  of  alt.  From 
thess,  snd  from  the  measurement  of  the  elecbmnotive  force  of 
Daniell's  cell  just  mentioned,  he  concluded  that  a  DaaieU'i  battery 
of  6510  elements  would  be  competent  to  prodnea  a  spaA  hetweaa 
two  slightly  curved  metaUie  surfaces  at  )  of  a  eentimetn  Hudar 
in  ordinsty  atmospheric  air.* 

Eleetromagntiie  SyUtm. — The  great  miyority  of  the  absolnta 
determinations  hitherto  made  have  refennoe  to  this  svstem.  Wr 
make  noattempt  here  to  inatmet  ths  reader  oonceiainguedet^  of 
this  subject;  snch  sn  attempt  would  lead  us  into  toohmcal  portienlan 
intelligible  only  to  a  few  scientific  men.  Ws  are  fortunats,  however, 
iu  being  able  to  refi^the  English  reader  to  two  books  which  contain 
in  a  collected  form  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  requisits  information,  vix. 
Haxwell's  Elcetricili/  and  Jfagiutitat,  snd  the  collected  Reports  of 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  on  Electrical  Standards.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  thiorelital  conrideratioua  involved,  the 
reader  may  take  Haxwell's  method  for  determinins  the  coefficient 
of  self-induction  of  a  coil  (given  above,  p.  SO).  If  we  know  the 
value  d  h  (in  centimetiea)  from  calculation,  then  equation  (33) 
might  be  usv*  to  find  •  in  absolnta  messnre.  This  wonld  not  be  a 
practicable  method,  inasmnch  as  the  calculation  of  I>  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossibls ;  we  might,  however,  determioe  L  by 
comparison*  with  a  coefficient  of  mutual  indnetian  which  cpulif  be 
cslcttlated. 

The  earliest  ahaohite  measurement  of  ULt  resiitiace    a  wire  (by 


*  See  Wiedemaiu's  0al9.,  or  Dn  Uoneali  JVeto  wr  TAfforett  d» 

Ruhmkorff. 

■  ItrpTint  of  Paptrt,  1 305,  lie.       '  SefHat-^  Fttptn,  UW. 

•  Maxwell,  vol.  IL  1  76& 
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Kiidthoff  tn  18M)  wu  of  tha  kind  jort  iIlndMt  to ;  that  ii  to  117, 
U  fBTolnd  til*  eompariwm  of  1  ndttBiim  vlth  %  coafflda&t  of 
mntiul  ind action,  tb«  tim«  metninmt&t  being  thit  of  tlu  period 
of  owiOfttioii  of  *  galTanomotvr. 

Vobw  oMd  two  method^— (1)  tlw  nuthod  of  tmubnt  nunnti, 
in  vUoh  ho  meutirod  tlio  throw  of  »  gtlranomotor  oaoMd  by  tlu 
eamnt  from  on  Mrth  indaetor  tit  known  am  wbon  It  waa  tntnad 
about  a  nrtical  aui,  ao  that  the  snmber  of  the  eaitii'i  linaa  of 
force  thraogh  it  increaaed  from  aero  to  a  maTimnm  •  ud  (2)  the 
method  of  ugarithmie  decrement^  In  which  he  obaerred  the  tiioe  of 
oacillatton  and  tiia  logarithmic  demment  of  a  magnet  tn  a  galTano- 
metar  of  known  oonatant  In  tha  laat  of  theae  two  matboda  tiio 
horizontal  oomponent  of  the  eaith'a  horizontal  fone  cornea  in 
directlj*,  and  the  magnetlo  moment  of  the  galTsnometar  magnet 
moat  M  determined,  whioh  ia  a  matter  of  great  difioulty. 

Thtdeterminationof  the  Britiah  AMooiation  committee  waacarried 
oat  hj  Ueain  IfaxweU,  Balfonr  Stewart,  and  Flaemmc  JenUn,  and 
the  raanlt  of  it  waa  tha  oonatntotioB  of  a  ataadard  eafled  tha  ohm, 
irtiich  prof eaaea  to  iipmant  «  nlodtr  of  an  oairth  qnndxant  per 

iioond  (10'^).—Tha  aathod  they  wad  bdna  toffir  Vm.  Hum- 
ion.   It  eondata  oaaantUHj  In  eandn^  a  eidl  of  win  of  known 

dimenaiona  to  rotate  abont  a  vertical  axn,  and  obserriiig  the  deflao- 
ticn  of  a  magnet  of  reTy  imall  mnment  anapandad  at  ita  ceotie. 

In  a  recent  determination,  P.  Kofatratuca'  haa  combined  the  two 
methoda  vi  Taber.  and  thorahr  aroided  aoma  of  the  difflonlttaa 
wUeh  ariae  in  aitaw  meflwd  naad  hj  itaelf.    Hia  ralna  Air  the 

Xarth  qnadrant 

taaiatance'of  Siamena'amemtTonitia  0*9717  — g^^^  

According  to  Debma  and  Hermann  Sif  meni,  the  reaiitaan  id  the 
etnl  oallod  the  ohm  ia  equal  to  1  "0498  mercniy  nnita.  According 
to  K^hlranacb,  therefore,  the  actual  Britiah  Aaaociation  atandard  ia 

1-OlM  ^^^H^^^'inaboolnfameaaon;  or,  in  other  worda,  tha 
Second 

determinatton  of  tha  Britiah  Aaaooiation  Committee  ia  ont  bj  nearly 

2  mr  cent. 

Loresa*  haa,  atill  more  recently,  nude  a  deterndnation  of  the 
Talne  of  the  mercury  nnlt  in  abaolnto  meaaore.  He  canaea  a  copper 
dtaa  to  rotate  indda  a.  coil  of  knows  dimenaiona.  The  two  ends  of 
a  ciroolt  0  are  kept  tb  contact  with  the  axia  and  circamferenoe 
reapectiTelr  of  thla  diac  At  two  pointa  A  and  B  of  G,  the  reaittanee 
between  which  ia  R,  are  attached  the  two  terminala  of  the  coil  of 
win,  in  oircoit  with  which  ia  alio  a  battery.  A  aenaltiTe  galvano- 
meter ia  placed  in  the  cfreait  C,  and  the  angular  Telod^  of  the 
diae  ia  adjoated  till  thla  gatranometer  indicate  no  curent  If  11  ba 
the  nnrabar  irf  nrolnUana  par  aecond,  and  E  tha  elcctnuotlTa  foroe 
of  indaetion  par  unit  of^ladncmg  cnrrent,  calcnlatod  from  Aa 
dinunaiona  ^  the  coQ,  then  tha  reaiatanco  B  ia  equal  to  nE  In 
•leetromagnetlo  meaann. 

Tha  reanlt  obtained  by  Lonna  for  tha  valoa  of  tha  natoniy  i^^lt 

Ii  -9SS7  ^^^6,^"°*  '»  fUBWoaUMkaOatiituof  fhaB.!. 

Than  ia  thus  conaiderabU  diacordanea  between  the  different 
reanlta.  It  ia  a  enriooa  fact  that  the  mean  of  tha  reanlt  of  Eohl* 
lanaoh  and  Lorrax  giraa  for  tha  ralna  ot  tha  B.  A.  atandard 

Earth  qaadnat^    Fnik  datonnlnationa  an,  howarar,  in 

Second 

wogreaa,  and  it  b  W  be  hoped  that  the  donbt  which  hangs  ore; 
tiM  matter  will  be  diapalled/ 

Beaidea  thaaa  methoda,  then  ia  yet  another  of  a  totally  diiEarent 
ehanctar,  originally  nggaatod  hr  Thomaon  In  1S61,  In  Ua  paper 
on  tha  "  Uoohanioal  llaory  nt  Elaotrolyaia^''  Thia  method  eon- 
aiata  fn  meaanring  the  amount  ot  heat  developed  tn  a  win  by  a 
cumut  the  aqnan  of  whoae  atnngth  ia  known  in  electromagnetia 
meaaure.  If  we  know  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  with 
anfidant  aeciunay,  we  can  ealcnlate  from  theae  reanlta  the  naiat- 
anee  of  tha  win  Is  abiolnte  meaaure  by  m»ana  <tf  Jonla'a  law. 
Heaannmenta  of  thla  natan  have  been  made  by  Ton  Qnintoa 
Icilina,*  Joule,*  and  H.  Weber.* 

Wa  can,  In  meaoa  ot  a  tangent  galvanometer,  find  tha  Talne  of 
any  onrrent  u  alaotromagnatio  neuim  (aae  art  GALTAXOxnxn). 
If  tha  radataaoa  of  tha  efanoit  ha  foond,  by  aunpatiara  with  tha 


>  Pogg.  Awt.,  Eigbd.,  187S.  ■  rw-  -^"M-.  1S7S. 

'  ffinoa  the  above  waa  written,  an  aoconst  haa  appeared  of  a  new 
determlnattoa  by  H.  Weber  of  Zurich.  His  reanlta,        three  diaunct 

methoda,  differ  by  lew  than  yVn*  •»<>  Si^^  "^^^^  x  10*  —  for  tha 

860* 

aemeaa  unit '  Thla  wodd  maka  tha  B.  A.  nnlt  1-OOli  X 10*  — 

aao, 

*Pcg9.  Aim.,  1867. 

■  Brit.  Ai$oc  JUp^  IW. 

•MairWiDisLetpeio,  18«8,  quoted b Wladenuun,  Bd.  IL  |im 


ohm  or  oUmt  abaolnto  atandard,  wo  oan  oatamlna  the  vahu  of  tha 

alMtnmottva  fwee  in  tin  oirooit  by  Ohm'a  law.  Keaaoimnanto 
thia  Idnd  have  been  -made  by  Boaacha,'  by  Ton  Waltanhofen,  F. 
Kohlrauaoh,  and  Latimer  Clark.  The  reanlta  of  Eohlranach*  Ibr 
the  ooUa  of  Danlell  «id  Orove,  when  no  comnt  is  paaaingi  are 
1136x10*  and  IMSxIO*  CQJL  nnlla  reapaotlTely.  Latimer 
Clark  *givM  1110  X 10*  and  1970  X 10*  fiv  tha  aamaoonatuita.  Tha 
reanlta,  of  ooorae,  depend  on  the  conatitation  of  the  oeUa. 

Taking  the  number  of  eleotromaguatio  unite  In  an  elaotroatatio 
unit  to  be  gxlO'*,  wa  gat  bom Thomaon'a  elaatroatotio  moaaue* 
mente  for  tha  elaotromottTB  Ibroa  of  DaaieirB  damant  1190  x  10*  in 
C.O.S.  unite;**  Tha  agroamant  amoii|t  tha  diflhiant  laaBlto  la  ao 
far  good. 

The  determination  of  tha  aleotrochemloal  aqnfvalent  of  acme 
elementary  anbeteaca  In  thia  aratam  of  nnite  is  of  great  impon- 
anoe,  Determinationa  exiat  hf  Webw,  Bimaen,  Caaaehnann,  Joolc, 
and  F.  Kohlrauaoh.  Tha  nmlt  of  the  lact  ia  no  doubt  the  best, 
aa  he  combined  with  hia  voltametrio  axperimente  a  determinstion 
of  the  horizontal  oomponent  of  eaith'a  magnetio  force,  which  ia  the 
moat  uncertain  &ct(»  in  tha  reanlt.  Aooording  to  his  reanlt,  ono 
C.O.S.  nnitftfalaebidtydapooito  -OIUOS  (± -OMOOS)  gm.  of  aOnr. 
From  this  wa  gat  for  tha  dactrodomkal  anlTalait  of  water 
■0009478. 

Balio  of  EltetndiUie  to  EUetroma^n^ia  U%iL-~M  wa  meaaura 
the  aame  quantity  of  electTiciQr  flnt  in  electroatatio  and  than  in 
aleotromagaetio  meaanie,  the  fundamental  unita  of  maa^  langth, 
and  time  being  the  aame  In  both  caaea,  tha  ratio  of  Uia  two 
maaanros  will  vary  directly  aa  tha  magnitude  id  tha  unit  of  lanrth, 
and  Inveraely  aa  the  magnitude  of  the  unit  of  tine  adopted.  Thia 
ratio  may  therofbn  be  regarded  aa  a  relodty  which  wilfiamdn  tha 
aame  whatever  ttiree  fundamantal  unite  we  adopt" 

Thia  velocity  waa  found  by  Weber  and  Kohlranaeh  by  ^  direct 
proceaa  of  meaanring  tha  aama  qnantttr  of  elaetiici^  first  in  tama 
of  the  one  tutlt  and  dm  in  teiaaa  oc  tha  othnk  xUa  rmlt  waa 
sixlo»2!!:. 

Five  other  mnhod/l  will  be  found  deaeiibed  by  Uaxwall.  vol  IL 
I  768  tqq.  Two'of  theae  have  actually  bean  carried  into  oxacn- 
tion, — one  by  Wmaalf,  tha  other  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomaon.  Tb« 

teaulte  for  tha  fnudamsntal  Telod^  an  SS'SxlO'  ^  and 

M-axl0»  ^raapaotlTely/ 

TsiOBntB  or  Zlbotiioil  Pkhtomika. 
Thnnj^tone  thia  article  we  hare  limited  onraelvoa  as  mooh  an 
poaeibla  to  an  ezpoaitton  of  the  experimental  facte  of  electricity, 
when  mathematical  developmsnta  have  oocunad,  they  hara 
in  most  oaaea  been  simply  dedncttona  from  some  principle  Dr 
prindplee  well  eatahlished  by  experience.  To  have  made  our 
anrvay  of  the  preaant  atato  of  electncal  actence  complete,  we  ought 
to  have  ^ed  a  section  on  the  different  attompte  which  hava 
baeu  made  by  tha  docton  of  tha  adsnca  to  penetnte  a  littla 
farther  into  tha  aeerote  od  tha  hidden  f>«^Ti"itT  by  whiek 
electrical  phanomena  us  b'lxigbt  about  But  any  attempt  at 
a  nviev  of  this  kind  nnat  be  nlinqnlahed.  Wa  refer  tha 
reader  to  our  indicationa  of  the  litenton  (Hiatorical  Sketch, 
p.  10).  The  moat  important  work  in  Ihia  depntmant  Ilea  at  hand 
for  the  English  reader  in  Profeaaor  CSaric  UaxweU'a  JVmMm  om  iOae- 
trieily  and  MagnttimJ*'  ^iticularly  ImpcrtaBt  an  his  thaoiy  ol 
electrio  displacamant  and  ite  applicatiou  to  aUtiod  aa  well  aa  to 
corrent  alactridty  ;  hia  investigation  of  the  Btresaea  in  the  mediunir 
by  which  the  electraatetical  fbrcea  on  tha  one  hand,  and  tha  electro* 
magnetic  forcea  on  the  other,  may  ba  pradncad;  tha  application  of 
the  theory  of  displacement  to  tha  caaa  of  elaotolcal  eqnilibrium 
when  the  dialectnc  medium  ia  not  evorywhan  the  aame;  the 
dynamical  theory  of  the  electromagnetic  fidd ;  and  the  eloctromag- 
netic  theory  of  light.  Uazwall  givea,  at  tha  and  of  hia  work,  a  mart 
inatractive  sununaiy  of  tha  difiarant  apeenlatin  theoriea.  Tba 
atudent  who  deairea  to  purraa  thia  depanment  fatdiar  will  do  wdl 
to  master  this  snmmary  at  the  outaat  (0.  CH.) 

'  Whoae  reauU  haa  already  been  quoted.   IS  Is  too  low,  on  aoeoont 

of  polarliatioa. 
'Pogg.  Ann,,  1870,  and  Ergbd.,  1874. 

*  Everett,  lUiutnOioni  ^C.Q.S.  SgOm  of  Unilh  1 136,or  /«Mm. 

Soe.  Td.         1878.  - 
)*  Everett,  Le. 

"  Maxwell,  EUet.  and  Jfag..  vol.  11.  §  7«8>       ^  ^ 

"  We  have  followed  throughout  the  viem  szpounded~in  thia  WOtk; 
and  we  an  alao  under  great  obligationi  to  ita  author  for  hia  advlca  on 
many  polntfc  For  aid  In  collecting  facta  we  an  indebted  mainly  to 
tha  works  of  Rieu,  Wiedemann,  and  Maseart  Without  their  aid 
many  sectiona  ot  this  srtide  could  not  hava,  baan  written.  Wiede< 
matm'a  traatiie,  In  parUonlaL  Itehteaad  ou  jff^  hj\  By liyrtimt  of  ite 
tnfotmation  and  the  profnri^ljfflgj&fe^^  ^Ta  n^nmhl  to  odflU 
nal  anthoriUes  fbr  tha  facte  In  electrical  sdanea,  -v^"'" 
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ELECTBOLYSIS 


^LEOTROLTSIR  A  wwj  slight  ftcqoaintanee  with 
the  phenomena  of  eonductwii  <d  aleetricity  diffwuit 
bodie*  showi  us  that  coDdaotm*  mi^  be  MXEtnged  in  two 
rery  diBtinct  daasee.  In  one  the  passage  of  electricity 
producea  no  change  in  tlie  ehemic^  composition  of  the 
substance,  unless  indeed  the  electromotiTe  force  be  so  great 
that  disruptive  discharge  occurs,  or  so  large  an  amount  of 
heat  is  generated  that  chemical  effects  ensue;  the  con- 
ductivity diminlBhes  slowly  as  the  temperature  rises,  and 
if  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit  be  small  compared 
with  that  of  the  substance  auder  consideration,  an  amount 
of  heat  is  {ffodueed  in  tlie  latter  equivalent  to  the  energy 
expended  by  the  sources  of  electricity.  To  this  class  of 
conductors  probably  belong  all  solids,  with  the  exception 
of  hot  glau,  whidi  conducts  with  decomposition  at  a 
temperature  below  the  fusing  point  The  conductivity 
differs  enonnoosly  in  the  different  cases ;  Uiose  which  con- 
dnet  most  readily  are  the  metals,  alloys,  the  chemical 
elements  generally,  and  some  few  metcdlic  oxides  and  sul- 
phides (Faraday,  £xp.  Ret.,  440,  ser.  iv.;  Skey,  Chtm. 
Netn,  xjoa.).  Besides  fused  metals  Faraday  added  one 
liquid,  fused  periodide  of  mercury,  to  the  liot^  but  subse- 

?aetiUy  gave  reasons  for  c<«isidenM[  that  it  was  misplaced 
S*p.  Set.,  691,  ser.  vii.).  The  ot£«r  class  of  conductors 
presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  one  just  described. 
In  these  the  passage  of  electricity  results  in  the  chemical 
decomposition!  of  the  substance  of  Uie  conductor  at  the 
points  where  the  electric  currrat'  entari  and  leaves  the  body ; 
a  rise  of  tenpwatnre  produces  m  such  bodies  a  my  con- 
sidwable  increase  in  the  oonductiTity,  bnt  the  qieeific  resist- 
ance of  even  the.best  ctaidttcting  among  them  is  alw^  very 
great  compared  wlUi  that  of  ^e  met^  ^  (For  details  see 
article  Elioibioitv,  p.  46  sqq.)  Only  part  ot  th»  energy 
of  the  circuit  is  spent  in  heating  the  eoudnctor,  as  a  trans- 
formation of  energy  takes  place  in  the  diemical  and  mole- 
cular actions  at  the  points  when  the  cnrrent  enteia  and 
leaves  the  conductor. - 

It  is  the  behaviour  of  the  second  class  of  bodies  under 
the  influence  of  the  electric  cnrrait  that  we  faiiTe  now  to 
discuss.  The  {Aysical  side  of  the  subject  hu  olicody  been 
considered  in  the  article  ELaoraioiTr;  so  we  shall 
principally  confine  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
electrolysis  which  bear  on  the  laws  and  principles  of 
chemistry.  Before  going  further  it  will  be  necessary  to 
introdoce  the  technical  terms  which  have  now  become 
familiar,  and,  in  order  to  be  definite,  we  will  consider 
somewhat  closely  a  particular  instance  of  electrochemical 
decomposttioQ  of  the  simplest  type. 

The  cell  in  which  the  action  takes  place  oonsists  of  a 
wide  tube  of  hard  glass,  bent  into  a  V-shape ;  into  this  is 
introduced  some  silver  chloride,  which  is  kept  fused  during 
the  experiment ;  into  the  liquid  in  one  leg  of  the  tube  is 
dij^ped  a  platinum  wire  connected  with  the  negative  pole 
(itue)  of  a  battery*  of  3  or  4  Orove's  cells,  and  into  that  in 


>  Wa  hara  not  ipacs  hera  to  dlaonaa  wbctW  or  not  eoDdnction  tn 
rlecttolytea  ia  tXwmjn  itteaded  with  decompMitioti,  altliotigh  tha 
qiiMtlon  baa  engaged  the  attention  of  nuBj  wHtera  on  tbe  anl^sct. 
The  reader  who  vUhea  for  Information  opon  the  point  mtj  coaanlt 
Fandar.  Exp.  Ru.  6ee-»87i,  ux.  vilf.;  Deapreti,  CoMpL  Rmd., 
t  p.  707 ;  Da  U  RfT*,  Archive;  t  zxxli.  p.  38 ;  Logeman  and 
Vu  Brad^  PhiL  Mag.  [4],  vlii.  l(tS ;  BalT,  Ann.  d.  (Am.  u.  Pharw^., 
Bd.  zdv.  a.  16 ;  Poocanlt,  Compt.  JUnd.,  t  wrii.  p.  680;  De  It 
lUn,  Aim.  de  Oumie,  [31  t  xItL  p.  41;  Farre,  Compt.  JUnd.,  Izxiii. 
p.  1U3;  HelmholtE,  Berlin  MoMiOeriM,  187S,  Nachtrag  mm 
Jnliheft;  and,  for  a  wmnny  of  rsanlta,  Witdemann,  Oah.,  Bd.  L 
i  814-81S,  and  VraUns, »,  |  M4. 

*  Tb9  atutdard  diraoMon  of  tba  enrrant  b  token,  aa  nnul,  to  be 
from  the  copper  tbrongb  the  win  to  tits  xiira  of  an  ordinarv  rinc- 
copper  eall. 

*  It  ii  not  neeeitaiy  to  naa  ft  roftaio  batterf, — any  aoarc*  of  elec- 
tricity MrTia,— bnt  dther  a  vtdtale  or  «  thennoelectTie  batUry  ie 
oaaalty  emplojad,  alnoe  thaaa  lo  conmlaDtly  sapply  a  large  fuanUtp 

^<a  tloetridty,  vitb  an  eloctraniottTe  tana  mfldsat  fi)r.Jhe  pu^oss.  _ 


the  other  a  fneee  of  graphite  or  gas  carbon  connected  with 
the  positive  pole  of  the  same  battery.  We  will  suppose  a 
galvanometer  introduced  into  the  circuit,  and  that  the 
current  strength  as  indicated  thereby  is,  roughly  speaking, 
constant,  so  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  paasea 
can  be  measured  roughly  by  the  time  occupied  in  peasing. 
After  the  circuit  has  been  closed  a  short  time,  bubbles  of 
chlorine  will  begin  to  come  off  from  the  carbon,  while  pure 
silver  is  deposited  upon  the  platinum  wire,  but  exeejit  at 
thete  poitU$  no  altei-aiion  will  take  place  at  any  part  of  the 
fluid.  If  tbe  platinum  wire  with  the  attached  silver  be 
weired  at  intervota,  it  will  be  found  that  tbe  amount 
deposited  after  the  current  has  become  constant  is  propor- 
tional to  the  time,  i.f.,  to  the  amount  of  electricity  which 
has  passed  through  the  liquid.  Tbe  same  will  be  true  of 
the  dilorine  if  collected  in  the  other  leg  of  the  tube,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  small  bubbles  retoiaed  by  tbe 
carbon,  &c.  And  the  amount  of  chlorine  will  be  chemically 
eqaivalent  to  the  amount  of  silver;  thus  for  every  108 
grammes  of  silver  on  tbe  platinum  thoro  will  be  35-0 
grammes  of  chlorine  sot  free  in  tiie  oUier  leg  of  the  tube. 
Moreover  if  the  cnrrent  be  varied  by  varying  the  number 
of  battery  cells,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  decom- 
position in  a  given  Ume  is  proportional  to  the  current,  that 
IS,  again,  to  we  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the 
substance. 

Faraday,  who  was  the  fint  to  define  the  laws  which 
hold  in  electrochemical  decomposition,  introdneed,  tbe 
sake  of  precision,  a  system  cl  nomenclature  which  has  since 
been  generally  employed.  Wishing  to  regard  tha  tetininals 
corresponding,  in  any  similar  cas<^  to  the  carbon  and 
platinum  in  the  above  experiment  merely  as  the  "doora" 
by  which  the  electricity  enters  and  leaves  the  liquid,  he 
denominated  them  eledrodes,  and,  comparing  the  '*  path  " 
of  the  current  to  those  of  the  currents  which  may  produce 
terrestrial  magnetism,  and  hence  to  the  course  of  the  sun, 
he  called  the  homologue  of  the  carbon  (where  the  current, 
so  to  speak,  "  rose,"  or  entered)  the  anode,  that  of  the 
platinum  (where  the  current  "set,"  or  left)  tbe  cathode. 
The  compment  parts,  no  matter  how  complex,  into  which 
the  liquid  was  decomposed,  corresponding  to  the  Ag  and 
CI  of  the  above,  received  the  name  of  "  ions  " — that  com- 
ponent which  went^owft  with  the  current  to  the  cathode, 
and  there  either  was  set  free  or  combined  with  the  cathode 
or  the  surrounding  liquid,  being  the  cation,  and  that  which 
went  up  against  the  current,  and  appeared  or  promoted  some 
chenLi<»l  action  at  the  anode,  the  anion.  Moreover,  the 
substance  decomposed  was  called  an  electrolyte,  and  the 
process  itself  elecirolytit.    (Faraday,  £ffp.  Ret.,  662  iqq.) 

The  phenomena  which  occur  at  Uie  eJectrodes  when  the 
ions  there  set  free  react  upon  the  electrode  or  the  surround- 
ing fluid,  so  that  the  reaulting  products  of  dectrolysis  an 
not  the  ions  themselves,  are  called  taondary  aetiotu. 

The  anion  and  the  cation  are  frequently  called  the 
negative  and  positive  ion  respectively.  Similarly  the 
cathode  and  anode  are  termed  the  negative  and  positive 
electrodes;  Daniell  denoted  them  the  platinode  and  the 
zincode,  bat  these  terms  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Of  the  bodies  which  are  capable  of  electrolytic  conduc- 
tion nearly  aU,  if  not  all,  are  liquids.  Faraday  {Exp.  Ret.,i33, 
1340)  appar«idy  obtained  some  chemical  decomposition 
in  snlphuret  of  sUrer  and  a  few  other  salts  when  solid,  but 
this  did  not  alter  his  opinion  that  the  mobility  secured  in 
the  fluid  state,  either  fusion  or  by  solution,  was  necessary, 
to  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis ;  and  bis  view,  wbidi  he 
supported  by  experiments  on  ice  and  other  solids  that 
conduct  when  fused  {£xp.  Ret.,  380-397,  419-428),  still 
obtains.  Electrolytic  action  doubUeos  sometimes  takes 
place  in  gases,  but  Bfurg^^g^itipp^C^^  i. 
difficult  on  account  of  the  extreme  mooibty  otdhe  partidec 
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ui  tlifl  danger  of  eonfoiing  elsctrolytic  effects  with  effects 
dae  to  disruptire  duelurgs  bj  eonTectioD.  Geiee  have, 
hoTCTer,  been  decompoeed  by  the  sileiit  diiehug^  u  CO, 

into  CO +  0. 

From  Faradaj*!  time  attempts  bare  eoDtioiuIIy  been 
Btde  to  cUsaify  etricttjr,  according  to  their  chemical  com- 
peritioo  or  constitution,  the  liquids  capable  of  electrolytic 
eondoctioD,  bat  hitherto  without  Tory  much  success.  It 
■Bit  be  remembered  that,  as  the  resistance  of  a  liquid 
inneues,  the  tesU  of  electrolytic  coDdD<ftioD  become  less 
ud  leat  senutire.  We  can  condder  m  body  an  electrolyte 
it  va  can  (>)  eoUeet  the  products  of  decompoeiboo,  or  (2) 
deuonstimt*  their  presence  on  the  electrodes  1^  means  ol 
tlu  retnm  current  due  to  polarisation.  If  the  reuatance  be 
THy  great  the  former  method  beeomee  evidently  Tery 
difficult,  and  in  the  latter  eomplieations  an  introduced 
vlueh  cannot  here  be  discussed  (see  EtEcnUCTTr).  On 
tin  other  hand,  ire  might  easily  be  misled  into  conuder^ 
isg  a  body  an  electrolyte  from  the  preseoee  of  mere 
trues  of  a  foreign  sabetanee.  Thus  at  me  time  mtltr  waa 
i^arded  aa  the  only  electrolyte,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
pnnr  the  water  is  the  less  doee  it  eonduet  electricity,  and 
mnrKohtranach  and  KippoUt  hare  shown  that  the  presence 
rfone  lO-millionth  of  H^SO^  would  be  snfficient  to  account 
for  its  obserred  condneting  power,  so  that  the  weight  of 
eridencs  goea  to  show  that  water  itself  ie  not  an  electrolyte 
itilL 

It  is  not,  then,  suipriring  that  views  on  the  question  of 
vbit  constitutes  an  electrolyte  have  changed  conaideraUy. 
Dsvyand  the  older  chemists,  as  mentioned  above,  considered 
ntw  to  be  the  only  electrolyte  ;  Faraday,  by  electrolysing 
fated  chlorides,  d:c.,  dissipated  these  notions,  but  etill  re- 
gvdid  irater  as  the  electrolyte  which  was  decomposed  when 
uida  verr  subjected  to  the  electric  current,  and  his  general 
conelimon  was  that  an  electrolyte  must  be  a  compound  eon- 
utiog  o/  an  eqval  numher  of  ehevtiad  equivalenli  of  iU 
AvuhU,  that  is,  in  modem  notation,  must  be  of  the  type 
lUfR'J  where  r  and  y  are  the  atomidtiei  or  valencies 
of  the  elements  whose  atomic  weightt  are  represented  by 
UsndB,  and  thne  that  tiro  elements  would  by  uniting 
fonn  only  one  electrolyte  [Exp.  Bet.,  679-701,  830).  The 
sxj^D  salts  for  which  Faraday  assigned  no  law  were  in- 
tixiiei  by  Dantell  in  the  same  formula  as  binary  compounds, 
of  vbich  the  part  R  acting  as  anion  was  no  longer  an 
tUment  but  a  compound ;  thus  ZnSO,  waa  shown  to  be  split 
Dp  \j  electrolysis  into  Zn  and  SO^  ;  in  that  case  y  would 
Kpresent  the  basicity  of  the  acid  forming  the  salt. 

This  hypothesis  lacks  definiteness,  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tion of  Uie  atomicity  of  the  elements,  and  falls  through 
■lUf  ether  in  the  case  of  copper  and  iron,  which  form  each  two 
cblorides,  fCuCl»CQ.Cl,),  (FeClj,Fe,Cl,),  both  electrolytes, 
ud  in  consequence  Wiedemann  {Galp.,  Bd.  i.  §§  295,  346a, 
41B  (5))  modifies  the  statement  of  the  hypothesis,  and 
toiuiders  that  for  a  body  to  be  an  electrolyte  it  must  be 
apeble  of  formation  by  donUe  decompoeition  from  one  of 
Ike  limplif  binary  electrolytes,  the  exchanging  atoms  or 
fnupf  of  atoms  forming  the  ions  of  the  new  compoand. 
Thus  lilm  acetate  gives,  by  dooble  decomposition  with 
wdium  chloride,  silver  chloride  and  sodium  acetate.  Sodium 
totite  and  silver  chloride  are  therefore  electrolytes  of  which 
Ag,  CI,  Na,  CjHjO^  are  the  respective  ions.  This  hypo- 
tW»a  may  be  Ulustrated  by  a  great  number  of  instances: — 
At  esse  of  the  decomposition  of  uranium  compounds, 
u  noci  into  UO  and  CI,  is  a  vwy  good  ezampla  But 
Wiedemann'a  view  would  indicate  that  a  body,  in  order  to 
^  n  electrolyte,  need  but  be  one  of  a  "  series  of  salts," 
ud  »e  then  eee  no  reaam  for  excluding  the  hydrogen  salts 
fiQB  the  class  ;  thus  H^O  and  HCl  can  be  easily  formed 
1?  doable  decompoeition,  yet  thafonner  is,  wfaenpnre^  one 
Bf  (ha  worst  liquid  randnctors,  while  the  latter  aa  Uqnefied 


gas  la  apparently  not  decomposed  eren  by  5640  cells  of  De 
la  Rne'a  chloride  of  silver  battery,  but  givea  vibrations 
indicating  tbtj  high  resistance.^  Bleekrode  has  also  shown 
that,  of  til  the  puro  liquefied  hydrogen  acids,  only  HCN  is 
an  electrolyte.  On  the  other  hand,  liquefied  NH,,  which  is 
not  formed,  so  far  as  we  ara  aware,  l:^  flouble  decompni- 
tion,  is  electrolyeable  by  only  a  moderate  battery  of  Bunsdn'a 
cells,  giving  a  blue  liquid  at  the  cathode.  UcHreover, 
'B\xS  {AnH.  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  Bd.  ex.)  has  electro- 
lysed molybdu  an^  vanadic  anhydrides  after  the  manner 
HoO,-  MoO|+0,  but  these  bodies  ara  not  obtaiMbla  by 
double  deemnpoeition  with  a  simple  electrolyte. 

Miller  {SltmmU  CiUas.,  L  %  283  (»))  consider*  that  a* 
electndyte  must  be  a  ciH&bination  vi  a  conductor  and  a  non- 
conductor, and  so  the  majority  of  electrolytes  are.  But 
allt^  behave  to  a  csrtaia  extent  aa  elec^lytes  when  fosad 
(see  Wied.,  Caiv,,  Bd.  L  S  328^  SuGo  though  oonsiit 
ing  of  a  oonddctor  and  a  non-eonduetor,  ai  not  aa  •Isetr*- 
lyto ;  io  that  Ais  classification  is  not  ndnuTSi 

ft  would  dienfbre  appear  thattlie  crauUtion  doen  not  lia 
in  the  chemical  conatitution  of  the  body,  but  lathar  in  ill 
molecular  state,  and  to  UuiiiKnntB  the  fact  that  two  noa- 
conductors,  as  H^O  and  HC(  on  being  nixed  f<nm  a  vny 
good  eondnetor.  In  addition  to  this,  qnantitative  naatue- 
ments  of  the  resistance  of  abetroljteadiowtha^  in  the  cast 
of  many  aalt  and  acid  aolntionsi  than  is  a  p^t  of  eaii> 
centration  below  saturation,  for  which  the  emdndiTi^  ua 
maximum.  This  would  scarcely  be  the  case  if  one  aloii^ 
of  the  bodies  were  the  conductor. 

The  liquids  which  do  not  conduct  are  very  various^ 
including,  besides  oils  and  resins  and  other  organic  bodies, 
beorine,  iodide  of  sulphur,  carbon  disulphide,  j^acial  acetie 
acid,  fused  boradc  anhydride,  antimonic  oxide  and  oxy* 
chloride,  the  higher  halogen  salts  of  tin,  liquid  snlphnroua 
anhydride,  pun  water,  and  pore  halogen  acids.  For  otben 
see  article  Elsctkicitt,  p.  61. 

In  the  description  of  the  phenomena,  in  the  typical  case 
of  electrolysis  given  above,  it  was  stated  that  the  amount  of 
chemical  decomposition  in  any  time  ia  proportionsl  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  through  ths 
liquid  in  that  time  ;  this  ia  true  in  all  cases  of  electrolysis, 
and  was  established  by  Faraday  {Exp.  Rei.,  r,  605,  and  aer. 
viL).  It  forma  part  of  the  general  law  to  which  his  name 
is  attached,  but  we  prefer  to  consider  it  separately  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  when  we  discuss  the  statement  of 
that  law.  We  may  put  it  thus: — 1/  n  bt  fhe  mau  of  as 
tltstnlyt*^  tUoompooed  bp  the  pattoffe  ^aqu  antUp  £  t/  efse- 
trieifg,  then,  mIo^m  tk§  ieiu  remain  <^  U  t  tanu  nature, 

W-KE  (1),  ^ 

where  K  ii  a  eorutant  dependent  only  on  tht  nature  of  the 
electrolyte,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  nature  or  eite  of 
the  eleetrodet  and  of  any  eeeondary  tictione  which  map  take 
ptaee. 

It  is  evident  th^  if  we  can  prove  the  truth  of  this  law 
for  one  electrolyte,  with  iona  which  do  not  vary  with  varia- 
tions of  electromotive  forc^  we  shall  have  a  very  con- 
venient means  of  measuring  the  total  amount  <d  electricity 
which  passes  through  any  drcttit  in  a  fpnn  time  by  in- 
troducing auch  an  electrolyte  into  Ae  drcnit,  and  measur- 
ing the  amount  (d  deeompoaitian  u  the  ^ven  time.  "Fm- 


'  Blnkrodt  and  De  la  Rns,  Proe.  Rojf.  See.,  xxt.  p.  323.  In  fact,  db. 
raptiTS  diielisrgv  oecnn  by  ron*«ctlon  oamnU,  or,  if  tb«  dtetrodes  be 
infflclaDtlj  nw,  \j  ipark.  Bimilar  phnomms  idvj  b*  obsnvsd  by 
ImmmiBg  tbo  polei  it  a  Holts  mseUm  id  psrmffla  oU. 

■  Is  wh&t  follovi,  tb«  tam  slsetrdTts  Is  nwd  Id  Its  nost  gensral 
MDM,  to  liKiiify  «ii7  Uqvtd  or  nlKtsrs  of  Uqaldt  tbnwgb  wUcb  tbt 
camnt  pMMS,  and  not  nmasaartlj  one  daflnlta  cbenfcat  Gonpound. 
Hence  tha  neceuitr  for  tbo  condition  tbat  tba  Iona  ahall  not  rary,  s> 
In  mixod  alactroljtaa  tona  for  high  AlactKmotivs-^folCM  atediteest 
fren  Urns  for  low  (eU.^.).  Cr 
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daydemomtraibd  the  tmth  of  the  law  in  the  cose  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  hj  ezperimeDts  with  vessels  in  which  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  the  dilute  acid  between 
pUtinum  electrodes  could  be  eonTeoiently  collected,  either 
sepantelr  or  together,  and  measurod  {Exp.  St*.,  714- 
728.)  Such  an  instrument  he  called  a  voltO'^lectrcaiwter, 
and  ■absequently  a  Toltunetw.  After  demooatnting  that 
the  amount  of  ^ 
eonpoeition  wis 
independent  of  the 
size  of  the  elec- 
trodes, he  con- 
nected up  two 
ToItamsteiB  A  and 
B,  in  multiple  arc, 
as  in  the  accom- 
panning  diagram, 
and  then  passed 
the  whole  current   ^W*"  rt<>wto«  «niiwctl«  of  Toltmetm 

through  a  third  C,  and  found  that  the  amount  of  decom- 
position in  C  waa  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  in  A 
and  B.  He  therefore  applied  the  Toltunetei^  to  measure 
quantities  of  electricity  in  other  cases. 

Various  forms  of  voltameter  hare  been  employed  (see 
Wiedemann,  Gaivantnau^  Bd.  L  §  S17-SI9).  The  most 
accurate  is  the  silrer  Toltameter  of  Poggendorff,  which  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  rod  of  filver  with  the  lower  end  immersed 
in  a  solntiou  of  silver  nitrate  contained  in  a  platinum 
vessel;  the  silver  is  connected  with  the  positive,  the 
platinum  vessel  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  the  amount  of  dec^miposition  is  ascertained  by  weighing 
the  platinum  vessd  with  ute  attached  silver  before  and  after 
the  experiment  Buff  directly  proved  the  tmth  of  equation 
{I)  for  such  an  insfaroment  electrcdysing  silver  niteite 
solutiona  of  different  strengths  between  silver  dectrodes. 
^e  currents  employed  were  varied  for  different  experiments, 
•nd  were  measured  by  a  tangent  galvanraneter,  and  the 
quantity  E  of  dectricity  was  deuced  by  observing  the  time 
of  passage  of  the  cuneDl  {Attn.  d.  Chen.  «.  Pharm., 
xciv.  15.) 

We  have,  then,  in  order  to  demonstrate  generally  the  law 
expressed  in  equation  (1),  to  measure  the  amount  of  the 
ions  set  free  in  any  case  of  electrolysis,  while  Uie  amount  of 
electricity  is  measured  at  the  svne  time  by  means  of  a 
voltameter  included  in  the  circuit  But  the  measurement 
of  the  amount  of  ions  liberated  is  not  always  an  easy  task ; 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  secondaiy  actions  (see  above, 
p.  106J  occur,  the  primary  results  of  electrolysis  are 
obscured,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  ions  special  apparatus  and  further  investigation  are 
necessaiy. 

Since  the  ions  are  liberated  at  the  electrodes  the  products 
of  secondary  action  will  remain  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood if  the  action  be  not  too  long  continued.  We  may 
therefore  determine  the  ions  cdlecting  any  gsseous  pro- 
ducts, ascertaining  the  loss  or  gain  in  weight  of  the 
electrodes,  and  analysing  the  electrolyte  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes,  takin|g  can  that  the  pro- 
ducts at  the  two  do  not  nix  by  gravitation,  by  diffusion, 
or  otherwise. 

For  instance,  if  a  fused  chloride  (t.ff.,  FbCl^)  be 
electrolysed  with  platinum  electrodes,  no  chlorine  wiU  be 

*  H>n7  corrtctioDi  lura  to  b«  appliad  to  tb«  obHrrktions  with  k 
tritar  Tolfaunettr  in  cosMquenc*  of — (1)  the  formation  of  oiona  In  tbo 
colltcted  oxjgtn;  (2)  tho  formatloQ  of  R,Ot ;  ^3}  th«  tolntion  of  tba 
ay^Tad  gtM*  in  tba  watar,  Taryiag  vith  diflarctit  strengtlit  of  acid, 
Kod  greater  for  oxygen  than  fajrdrogen  ;  (4)  tha  ra-comblnatloQ  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogan  If  in  contact  with  plaUnam  {aea  Wiad.  Oah.,  Le.]. 
A  diagram  and  deicriptloQ  of  the  waUr  voItaiMter  Hill  bs  fotuul  in 
anjr  of  tk*  niunanut  worki  dn  the  lulgwt 


evolved  at  the  anode,  aIthon|^  Fb  will  be  deposited  at  tko 
cathode ;  but  if  the  liquid  round  the  anode  be  analysed,  for 
every  414  grammes  of  lead  at  the  cathode  will  be  found  339 
grammes  of  FtCl^  round  the  anode.  Now  the  platinum 
must  have  been  derived  from  the  anode,  which  will  be  found 
to  havt  lost  197  grammes  in  weighty  consequentiy  the  143 
grammes  of  CI  were  derived  by  the  electrolysis  from  the 
FbCl^  and  hence  PbCS,  is  electrolysed  as  Fb  -f  Cl- 
in order  to  separate  tbe  fluids  at  the  two  •lectrodes, 
various  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  employed.  For  fused 
electrolytes  a  W-shaped  tube,  which  can  be  divided  after 
Uie  fluid  has  solidified,  is  sufficient;  with  solutions,  how- 
ever, where  the  solvent  introduces  new  complications  the 
separation  is  more  difficult;  owing  to  the  "  migration  of  the 
ions"  and  other  causes  which  will  be  considered  below. 
Daniell  and  Miller  {Phil.  Trans.,  1844)  used  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel  separated  into  three  compartments  b^  porous 
clay  diaphragms,  the  two  end  compartments  containing  the 
electrodes,  and  having  tubes  for  oordncting  away  gaseous 
products;  while  Eittoif,  in  a  classical  series  of  experiments 
(Pogff.  Ann.,  Ixxzix.  xcviiL  ciii.  cvi.),  used  a  number  of 
bell-shaped  glass  vessels  fitted  to  each  other  with  india- 
rubber  washers,  the  electrodes  being  inserted  in  the  bottom 
and  top  vessels  respectively.  The  lower  end  of  each  bell 
was  covered  with  membrane  to  prevent  miziiig  of  the  pro- 
ducts; the  whole  apparatus  was  filled  with  the  electrolyte 
to  be  decomposed;  and  the  products  at  the  two  electrodes 
were  known  to  be  separated  if  the  composition  of  the  fluid 
in  one  of  the  intermediate  bells  remained  the  same  through- 
out the  experiment 

Great  numbers  of  experiments  have  been  mado  by  differ- 
ent experimentere  in  one  or  other  ot  the  mys  mentioned, 
and  they  have  thus  proved  that,  whatever  the  dectrodes^ 
and  whatevOT  the  electromotive  force,  the  secondary  totion 
at  the  electrodes  has  no  effect  upon  the  amount  of  chemical 
decomposition,'  and  therefore  the  law  of  equation  (1)  always 
holds.  • 

We  can  fpve  here  but  »  few  examples  of  saeondarj 
action.  A  very  good  account  will  be  fbimd  in  Wisdsnaoiia 
Bd.  L  §  326-385,  with,  however,  the  drawback  of  the  use 
of  an  obsolete  chemicid  notation. 

(1.)  Tk4  ions  tMtmulva  an  ttt  /rat,  hut  BipanOt  into  eemtpoiuni 
farU.   That  this  b  th«  case  with  oxygta  salts,  vhidi  sis  stpanted 

into  tha  metal  and  a  complix  anion  vhich  ia  raaolred  into  njma 
and  as  anhydride,  waa  pointed  ont  hj  Daniel!  {Pkil  Traiu.,  isft), 
who  g«TB  to  the  S0„  dsrirnl  as  electro. negative  ion  fram  nilphatw, 
tba  name  ot  ozyaulpbioo,  and  so  on.  Usay  ahnilar  essas  occur  U 
eleetrolviei  of  organic  corapounds.  Thtu  potaaainm  s«et*tt  b  sbe- 
trolx»ia  originaliy  as  KC,H,0-  -  K  +  C,H,0, ;  bat  tha  anion  splits 
up  (partly  at  leut) thus :  SGiH|0,  -C.H,  +  200^  All  the  potaasiam 
aalts  of  tba  fatty  acids  behare  similarly,  so  that  thb  becomca  a  gase* 
ral  method  of  preparing  the  normal  parafina 
(2.)  Ths  ions  appiar  in  an  abnormal  meUe%ilttriba$.  The  deposit 
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electrolrsb  of  acid  solutions,  which  was  recognized  by  Schonban  in 
1840,  although  the  smell  and  powerful  oxidizing  propertiaa  of  tbt 
((83  eroWed  had  previously  been  noticed  by  Franklin  and  VanUarun. 
The  amount  of  ozone,  though  very  small,  may  be  recognized  by  all 
the  ordinary  teats  (KI,  indigo,  ka.) ;  it  diminishes  with  rise  of  the 
tempantnra  at  which  the  alectiolyria  takes  place,  and  is  above  S  per 
cent,  when  the  electndyte  dilute  HiSO,  b  cooled  by  ice  and  aal^ 
and  the  electrodes  srs  pbtinum-ttidlum  wires  <Soret).  With  dilute 
H1SO4  ftt  6*  C.,  100  ce.  «(  oxygen  contained  '00000  -gnmrno  ozone, 
and  '000S7  gnmme  at  a  mesn  temperatore  ot  -9*  C. ;  dilute  fl^CrO^ 
gave  at  0'  C.  -00052  (iramme  per  100  cc  of  oxjgsn  (Soift).  Tht 
amount  varies  with  the  difTerent  tddi^  aolntiooa  of  ehlMBfc  sad 
permanganic  adds  giving  the  bigest  psrecntsgs. 

These  points  are  of  impoitsnce  in  eometlng  obssrfaUons  Igr  Qm 
water  rataneter. 

■  Of  course,  if  the  products  of  decomposition  he  alknrad  to  secuan* 
bte  until  the  electrode  fa  Burnmnded  with  an  envelops  ofttqaUAhih 
ing  from  the  origjaalelectndyte^  tba  wltob  - 
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^  TWntolcevkr  ttato  of  tin  deporit  wim  nif  navV  «iA  Qm 
inutf  at  Um  enmn^  O.,  the  oanmit  atrangtli  par  anlt  tira  of  sIm- 
trad*  (Boiuni,  Pofg.  Ann.,  xd.  610).  With  niutU  comnt  dniaitjr 
Ha  mtUla  tn  d«pc»lt»d  u  irell-fthaptd  cryaUl*  ;  on  Inemaliiff  tba 
itwfty,  r^alin  omUI  (umilAr  to  th*  m*Ul  whan  mmUm)  li 
sHiiBtd,  Iml  with  gnat  deultjr  th»  dopodt  la  ftinorphoB^  botiy* 
M,  or  palTMoloBL  With  wamm  matMh,  tho  melMBlmtita  MWrn 
«itk  tha  nlations<rom  which  tht;  an  dtpoaltod.  Thu  aflrir  from 
lilnU  nlaticci  of  tb*  altnU,  with  grut  furrant  dtDiitr,  appMn  «a 
lUaek  powdar,  baoeuing  gnj-'wldU  and  crjrataUina  wlian  tho  rar> 
not  com  (WimL,  Oifa.,  Bd.  1. 1  Mta)  hot  from  aohitioB  potu- 
■imvllfar  miiHU  it  u  alMitroljiad  w  ngaUno  matd.  OoU  aad 
fbtiniiiB  aznibit  «  ■tmQar  bahATionr.  For  K-geod  laattiwa  of 
tBotjihova  dapoalt,  aaa  the  aoooiuit  of  Ooifa'txploitTO  utimoDjr 
ID  hb  JIcrfmiWa/i«rf  jr,  p.  lOS. 

(1)  TktiMU  Mty/^tfutniif  rniel  Mp9n  iMt  tttdndtt  ud  prodaea 
it  mna  omm  vary  iataraatliif  chamieal  tetloai.  If  thv  cation  and 
ntlwda  an  both  tnatali,  «n  aUay  of  tha  two  la  tha  nuial  if  not 
uirarwl  naolL  Thla  Is  wall  known  to  tho  ciia  of  tha  alactroljraia 
«f  UDjmatals  aadaalta  with  mannrjr  aUatrodea,  and  tbaoombina- 
tM  af  tha  hTdiogan  aat  fraa  bjr  al»-^djdff  with  alaotrodaa  of  pal- 
hdiain,  niokol,  aid  tron  nay  ba  itmtlarljrtgaidad;  and  parhapathe 
eompoaada  darind  whoa  amtnonlum  ttlta  an  dacompoaad  with  « 
wtcnrj  Mthoda.  Coppar,  whoa  dapooitad  platinam,  allora 
■ilh  it  to  a  oartaln  aztant,  tho  alkj  panatratug  to  a  eonaldmbla 
itftk  (Qon,  Mlttttv-mHanurgf,  f.  tt).  Jmiaj  notload  thn  com- 
kiaitioB  ef  Via  iai  load  with  platunin  daotrodas  1b  tiu  doatn^ila 
tt  th*  fniad  aalts  of  thoaa  natala* 

Tha  aotion  of  tha  anion  npon  tha  anode  fnmUlud  Farmdajr  with 
u  aeennto  and  eonvaniant  maana  of  aattma^ng  tha  anonat  of 
chNoieal  daeompodtloB  predsood  by  a  daSntta  qnantltj  of  elao- 
tririty,  and  thanby  of  conAmisg  tna  law  given  \j  aqoation  (1) 
{Stf.  Sm.,  107-833).  Thai  bv  varying  tha  anodaa,  whtla  tha  cathode 
lanainid  tha  aanta,  in  tha  oaoompaaition  of  aeidnlatad  water  he 
faaBd  tha  anumnt  of  hydrof^n  Ubmtad  at  tha  cathode,  and  tharo- 
br*  tha  ebainieal  dacompoaitios,  indapendant  of  the  natnn  of  tha 
•laotrodaa ;  and  by  elaotrolyung  rarions  chlwidea,  aa  6t  ailTar,  tin, 
lead,  with  an  anode  of  tha  aama  matala  mpactiTaly,  he  waa  enabled 
to  dftarmint  very  aeoarataly  the  amount  of  ehlorine  aaparatad.  We 
ihiU  han  mora  to  eay  on  Hu  bearing  of  thla  hereafter  aThe 
njgn  liberated  by  tha  eleotroly^  of  addnlatad  water  fteqnently 
laitn  with  tha  anode ;  aran  if  thla  la  of  carbon  It  boeomaa 
•lidiiad  ta  CO  and  CO,;  thla  wni  nntlead  b  Fandny 
Ufi,  and  ia  inUraattng  u  ahewlBg  tiw  Mttra  ttfttn  at  Om  wygeB 
vlwB  aaparatad. 

Bst  parhapa  the  moat  utaraatfng  examplaa  of  tha  aetion  of  fha 
inu  on  tha  alaotrodaa  an  fnmiibed  br  the  oapQlary  phanomans 
ttUbited  by  maranry  in  contact  with  allnta  acid,  on  tha  paaaaga 
tTtht  eunsL    If  wa  ban  a  drop  of  water  upon  ft  eorfaca  of  Hg, 
tad  Qw  wator  be  oonneotad  with  tna  poaitiTe,  whQa  the  Hg  la  eon- 
■Mtad  with  the  nwative  pole  of  a  battery,  tha  wateririll  gather 
itidf  Bp  Into  a  apharieal  drop,  and  on  nrenring  tha  enrrant  will 
^ftaditaalf  orartfia  metal.  ■Thiapheaomenoniaaappoaadby  Wlade- 
nun  to  be  doe,  la  the  rarmer  eaae,  to  the  radoetion  of  a  film  of 
«iida  «a  Qw  snrfue  of  the  Hg  1^  tha  libented  H,  thereby  giving  a 
tiMSir  inrfaoa  with  a  higher  capUlair  nmatant,  and,  in  iha  latter, 
t«  tha  ozidatioa  of  tba  aorfaoa  by  the  liberated  oxygen,  and  this 
wia  born*  ont  by  aamarooa  axparinenta.    Thna  n  ndncing 
Hn^  laeV  aa  oyatal  o(  aodlnm  thlo^nlphato  ^afifi^  intro- 
licid  into  tha  drop  of  water  prodneaa  dmilar  oontraotion  of  the 
inp,  while-an  oxidising  «eant,  aa  K^,Of,  prodoeea  on  the  con- 
tniy  ■  daular  diap«raion.    A  drop  of  Hg  th  dilnta  anlDfanrio  acid, 
(Mwetad  with  .the  poaitlTa  poU  of  a  battaiy,  whil»  uw  segatlTa 
dxtiada  ia  near  it,  extonda  toward  flwt  daotnida  on  tha  paaa^  cf 
tti  eanant,  baeondng  ooTwad  with  •  flla  of  mborida^  wniah  than 
hmahm  in  tha  BfiO^  and  laaTea  again  a  bright  anrfaee,  wbea  the 
drop  latnms  to  fta  original  poaitioA,  and  a  aenee  of  oadUationa  an 
tbu  mt  ap  (aaa  Wlad.  OaJo.,  L  MS  tqq.y    With  aolntioaa  of  alka- 
Em  ^anidea  eoatainlag  mennir  Goto  obtained  oaoHlationa  pto- 
iviaa  BottA  (Ac^.J^ttfl.,  p.  197  ;  iVoc  Bcf.  Soe.,  1M2\  It 
«u  ataarvad  by  Erman  that  ■  drap  ai  marouy  In  a  horiaontal 
ttK  with  an  ate*  acid  on  both  lida^  moved  at  the  paaaage  of  tha 
dwbie  anmnt  Ihrongh  Aa  tab*  tewarda  tha  native  eleotroda. 
TkMo  phenenann  have  bean  faveatfg^tad  fkirtfaer  by  lippmann 
(Nr.  ^mm.,  oxUk.  S47,  trani.  tuna.  JTog-  [4  xlvil  381). 
Ow  af  the  Conns  of  hla  aj^arataa  ia  aa  followa.    A  glaM  taba  A, 
inn  out  to  a  ahtnt  oapdluy  point  of  about  jif  mm.  radios,  oon- 
tuumaieory  whloh  panetratea  into  the  fine  point  and  partly  fills 
it.  tlM  ramaindtr  btteg  fllled  with  dflnto  H^Ot,  into  which  the 
ttpilluy  opening dipa;  bokw theelectrolytoiaasnrfaoa  of  manory, 
wrrini  u  tiia  pantiva  eleotroda,  aolfieiaotly  brojd  far  tha  oapillary 
<rMt«  than  to  be  nagUoted.    Tha  negative  electrode  li  the  maronry 
u  the  tabs  A.    Uppmsnn  ahoved  by  thia  apparatna  that  in  order 
(■caapaBBRt*  tha  aaaago  In -tho  eapulaiy  oonstant  of  the  maronry 
^Mad  bys  dalntta  ataota  native  foroa  U  polarization,  a  dafiniU 
■Hnaaa  at  paaaaan  on  tha  manvrj  tat  A  la  raqidred.    As  Car  an 
^ttnmutha  bco»  at  pabnutlon  a^nirakiit  t«  a  DanleU  tha 
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eompanaatlng  proout*  wta  SOO  mm.,  and  aa  the  qoutlly  of  slea- 
tricily  raqnind  to  polarin  the  elaeboda  ta  very  amalf,  thla  apparatus, 
whao  onoe  It  has  baen  gradnatod  by  observing  the  compaoMtlna 
pressnra  for  known  elaetromottva  fonoa,  moy  andrally  be  amplojad 
aa  a  oanaltlve  and  convenient  electrometer  for  elaotromotlTa  fotoa* 
Jam  than  thf  maximum  of  polailntlao  of  the  eleetrodak 

Wa  may  menthm  one  ether  example  of  the  aetion  at  the  toss 
upon  tha  eleotrodaa  An  iron  wire  fs  nsnally  attaehad  by  dilate 
UNO]  (sp  gr.  1  '8) ;  but  if  pnvioaaly  to  ito  being  Unmowd  In  that 
liqnld  it  is  employed  aa  the  anode  la  tha  electrolyals  of  dilntad 
oxygen  aeUa,  taa  nitrlo  aeU  has  no  longer  say  alta«t  upon  tt,  not 
avan  tunlahbig  tha  anifaea,  and  tha  win  dlBan  from  Mdlnaiy  Iron 
In  being  etrongly  alectro-nagatlva  to  It,  and  Indeed  to  aoprar,  ia 
dilnt*  acida  (Hartan%  Pogg.  ^nn,,  IzL  121).  It'u  then  laia  to  b« 
In  thajmwie*  lUUt,  and  '■  conaidorad  to  b>  covered  with  a  llm  at 
oxide  which  is  atronjdy  elactri^aagatlva,  and  Iniolnble  In  dilnta 
nitrio  acid  (Faraday. >Ai7.  Jfo?.,  Ix.p  60,  1836  x.  p  17S,  1SS7; 
Baett,  Pojfff.  jiAt}.,  Izli.  234,  btill,  416V  ^  RaguoD,  howorei 
{Comjin  lUitdut,  Ixxfx.  299),  attribntea  the  phenomena  to  polartra- 
tion.  This  pectUiar  etato  m&y  be  indneed  by  varions  pioceasaa: 
Seir  {FkiL  Traiu.,  1790}  obstrved  It  when  aa  Iron  win  waa  dipped 
Into  atrcag  nitrio  acid  (ep.  gr.  1*6),  by  which  Ito  surfae*  W  not 
ittao^od.  .i  mon  dilute  ::alntion  baa  the  same  effaot  (Sehonbela, 
Pogf  .  An.,  xxzviii.  444),  if  the  wire  bo  immerwd  wveral  ttmea.  or 
if  tho  BolntioD  coatalo  chromic  or  enlphnria  and  parmanginie  aclda 
(Boatmy  and  Jbataao,  Catmot,  xix.  117L  Iron  when  dipped  in 
very  otrong  aolotioo  of  AgKO,  does  sot  precipitate  the  ailver,  and 
ie  eloctro-nrgativo  oven  to  that  metal.  Another  method  of  render- 
lag  iron  paaaTve,  avidentlv  tho  aaroe  in  principle  u  tha  one  firat 
mentionea,  b  to  tooob  the  iron  win  immersed  in  dUota  oitrio 
acid,  by  carbon,  platinum,  or  other  alactro-negatira  element  itealf 
in  contact  with  tha  liqaid;  and  on  tha  contrary,  paadre  troB 
baoooKs  atrtire  if  It  be  touched  by  a  bodv  alec tro-pMi  tire  to  It,  aa 
ooppai  or  due  If  a  ^aniva  win  be  partly  immersed  In  the  dilute 
aeid,  and.  an  active  wiio  Id  contact  with  It  be  tlevlf  introduced 
into  the  Uqoid,  tha  latter  beoones  psaure  too  ;  hot  if  they  touch 
under  tho  surface,  both  an  rendered  eetive^  Iran  la  rendered 
paaaive  also  bv  heoting  in  a  current  of  oxygen  or  an  oziditlng 
flame  until  It  is  tamiahad  On  the  other  hand,  the  paaaiva  metal 
beoamaa  active  under  the  influence  of  any  reducing  action  upon  its 
anrfaea,  whether  by  depoaition  of  H  npon  It  hr  electrolysis,  by  best- 
ing the  metal  in  a  redoclog  flame,  or  by  abrading  the  sorfsce.  One 
modlAcation  of  tha  slectrolytic  method  ia  to  tonch  tha  metal  In  dflola 
■Itrio  acid,  for  a  moment,  wllh  a  copper  wlio.  The  point  touched 
bamnoaa  Immediately  active,  and  theiefon  elastro.pMtire  to  tho 
rest,  and  ao  cnrrenta  an  est  op  from  active  to  ^salve  metal  through 
the  acid,  which  accordingly  nverae  the  state  of  both  parts,  and  a 
enriona  aeriea  of  ooeillattona  rasnlt,  tnding  In  the  whue  becoming 
active.  (ScbAubsin,  Lc  Compan  theai  with  tha  rinnemnia  of 
altomation  of  passive  and  aativa  atataa  «f  iron,  and  w  the  exidliad 
and  bright  aorfieae  <rf  amalgamated  nno  deaoribedby  Joola,  Fkil. 
Mag.,  1844,  L  106). 

Iron  ia  not  the  only  metal  which  bshavea  thna.  Ifiekel,  cobaH; 
tin,  biamntb,  and  even  ooppar,  all  exhibit  aimllar  phenonana  In 
itrongHNO,  and  aa  positive  eUotredas;  sad  alumininm  thna  tnatad 
b  electro- negative  even  to  pa.— 've  Iron  (aee  Wiedemann,  Oatt.,  Bd. 

1  I  fi39-542). 

(L)  Tkt  feiu  Ml  upa»  ih§  JtuU  mirrounding  tin  lUHrcdt*. 
Actions  of  this  kind  In  both  fused  and  diaolTed  alaatrolytaa  nearly 
always  occor  unless  tha  ions  combine  with  the  electrodes ;  thna  par- 
cbloridaa,  if  each  exist,  sre  fomed  from  tha  ohlorldaa,  and  par- 
chlorates  from  chloratee  at  tha  anode  (Xolba).  At  the  cathode  the 
secondary  actioaa  an  caaes  of  reduction ;  thns  if  solution  of  potauio 
Iodide  bo  eledrolyeed,  eortaepondlng  to  I  equivalent  of  inliue  at 
ika  anode,  than  will  ^pear  not  only  1  aqoivalent  of  H,  at  the 
cathode,  but  an  equivalent  at  KHO  aa  weH,  eo  that  the  potnaainu 
littanted  from  the  Iodine  mnet  have  acted  upon  the  Whtor  and 
formed  KHO.  If  ammonium  chloride  be  eletrtrolyasd,  the  chlorine 
at  the  anode  raacto  upon  the  NH^Cl,  giving  free  nitrogen  and 
nltrcgan-chloride.  The  electrolysis  of  amtuoninm  nitrite  la  still 
mon  intoreatiuft  aa  NH,  and  H  an  aeparatad  at  tbs  cathode,  whan 
the  hydrogen  lednoaa  tha  nitrio  add  of  the  sitraU,  and  nitrogen 
Is  evuvad,  while  at  the  anode  HO,  is  deposited,  which  forms  with 
tha  waUr  nitrio  add  and  oxygen,  the  Utter  meting  upon  tha 
ammonia  of  the  nitrate,  again  evolving  nitrogen,  w  that  that 
elemebt  appean  at  both  p^ea, — at  one  mixed  with  ammonia,  at 
tha  other  with  oxygen  (Uiller).  Some  of  the  reactions  investigated 
by  Eolbe  and  Borgoin  with  organic  salto  an  varv  interesting,  but 
mon  exclnsively  to  the  chemist  The  oxidising  and  radncing  actions 
an  very  powerful,  as  the  bodies  probably  act  in  the  "  naacaat  stato.* 

Solotions  ot  acetate  and  nilrato  of  lead,  whe^  alectrolysad  by 
corrents  of  small  deoaity,  dopmit  at  tbo  positive  elaetnda  hy- 
drsted  peroxide  of  lead  aa  a  black  powder.     If  a  poUahad  Iron 

Slato  be  osed  aa  the  anode,  the  depodt  shows  prismatic  coloun 
epanding  on  tha  thickness,  and  the  process  has  been  applied  in 
thsaita  to  oolonr  metallio  ton,  >nnde^th•-nam»x^IBetaUMr<Hny. 
If  a  fina  win  as  cathode  be  jfiaiaA  Tirtioallj  abova  tht  laotU  pUt^ 
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eoloan  in  armigad  in  drcUs  long  knows  u  IToltU'i  risgt. 
SliinlH  phanomeu  am  ttliilatMl  bj  Mlti  of  bUmuth,  nickel, 
eobalt^  ind  auugineM,  all  of  tUcIl  an  pneipitatad  u  paiwddaa, 
iimBll]rlijdnt«d<Wemiolti^*P(Vir.  ^wk,  exli  109),  upon  thaaaoda 
th*  action  of  tha  oxygan  libantod  hj  tha  paanga  of  alaetridtj. 
Silver  ia  alao  thioirir  down  aa  a  Uack  penxida,  togathar  iritli  atima 
oxjgen  from  •  KdatioB  of  mlphato  and  nitnta^  Sad  Im  bahavoa 
aomewlut  abnilariy  U  mi  MnmnwtactI  mitiaUm  of  Uw  pntOEUU  in 
vacuo. 

Saeh  aaeoikUiT  aetlooa  nrj  nrj  eonspieuooalT  vitk  Uia  danaitj 
of  the  cnrrant  and  the  tampentnn.  Rnnaan  {Pogg.  Ann:,  xeL) 
clactreljTMd  aoiatton  of  dhnmiio  oUocfd*,  ud  hf  uwnuins  tba 
eumtdaui^obUlBodlnaooaMloaRt  CrJD^  wGL  Bt"!^ 
a  at  Mthodt  I  tha  maon  Car  tUi  ia  aridiotlj  t£^t  wttb  blgh 
camnt  danaitiea  tha  snpply  of  iona  in  anjr  Vbm  la  gmtar  than 
can  take  part  in  aaconda^  action,  kq (Thence  aone  of  the.orifinal 
ion  la  dapocitud.  A  riaa  of  tampamten  bvoon  ehatnleal  netloD, 
■nd  pranotaa  im^  mlxtai*  of  tha  iona  with  tha  aolsticn  at 
tha  aaaa  tinit;  ao  tha  highar  tha  tampantan  the  gnatar  la  tha 
cutnat  daneity  nqniiad  to  iaolata  tha  iona.  From  oonoastntad 
aulphorio  acid,  for  initanoa^  below  SO*  oatr  H  and  O  an  obtained  ; 
between  80*  and  M*  ozTgan  ia  given  off  at  tha  anoda,  while  at 


tba  cathode  H  and  8,  dna  to  redootion  of  ^^^4  tglijdwgiB, 
(Warboig,  Pegg.  Aha.,  cxxxt.  lU).        -  '       ■*  ** 


appear;  abova  90*  lolphnr  alone  ia  daporit 


lutraotin  and  important  caaea  of  aaeondair  Mtion  oeenr  lAan 
tha  electric  cDirent  la  made  to  tnvem  a  mixtore  ^  aeraral  aoln- 
tiosa.  Hagnna  (Fogg.  Ann.,  oil  38)  determinad  cxparimenta 
on  dilnte  CuSO^  aolntira,  In-n  apparatna  wltlt  a  ponoa  dli^hTagm 
<rf  clay,  colloid  paper,  or  animal  membrane,  apaoiaUy  amagad  that 
the  lines  of  How  ahoald  ba  parallel,  and  the  enrrant  deoaity  OMsfon 
vaifonn,  that  there  waa  a  "H"fg  valne  of  tba  danaltf  aboTO 
which  both,  copper  and  hydngon  appeared  at  tha  cathode^  bnt 
below  onir  oopp«r.  Hia  maolta  dwnr  Aat  thta  danai^  ii  Inda* 
pendant  of  l«tq;th  of  the  olaotrolf  ts  and  natarlal  of  tha  alaotrot^ 
bat  tatiai  dinotly  as  tha  aisa  of  tha  aloctrodea.  Tha  apadBo 
Tcaiatanoe  of  tha  oonatltnenta,  aa  wall  aa  tha  niative  poaition  of  tha 
two  iona  in  the  "  eleotro^bomtcal  aerlea"  [M.  i)^X  an  of  great 
importance,  the  electro-negatira  metal  alwaya  appeanng  flnt 

In  order  to  determine  whether  tha  onnant  tranraad  both  «loo- 
fadjlea  or  only  oaa,  Hittorf  (Am.  Aim.,  etU.  48),  with  Oa 
appantoa  alwve  deaeribed  (p.  108),  elaotnlyied  mlzad  aolntkma  of 
potaarinm  chloride  and  iodide  in  different  proportions,  and  arrlTed 
at  the  important  conclnaion  that  tor  aU  oenaitiea  the  onmnt 
tnTereef  both  alectrolyta^  «•  it  wan  in  miltipta  an  (tiwn^  tha 
raatofauiea  of  tha  mixtan  ayparaatly  baan  no  dolaita  nlaaon  to 
tha  raaiataacea  of  ita  eonatitnanta  auapt  ftr  oma  of  tha  haMd 
salts);  bat  the  prodncta  liberated  depend  on  tha  aaoondaiy  action 
at  the  electrode,  and  hence  on  tha  enrmt  denst^.  The  foiination 
of  an  enTelope  of  liquid  of  altered  oompoaition  wonld  also  Intro- 
dnee  complications  (Smee,  PkU.  Jfag.,  zrr.  487).  BnlT,  bvozperi- 
menting  on  eolation  of  HCI,  with  a  amaH  amoont  of  H.  aOp  anb- 
■tantiaUj  confirms  Hlttoif  a  reanlta  (Amu.  d.  Chtm.  «.  nam.,  cr, 
1861, 

Thaae  oonsiderationa  are,  of  oowas,  aapecially  naefal  In  affoctiBg 
tha  depoaition  of  alloya  by  BlectroIjsiB.  The  poaslbiUty  of  so  doing 
appeara  to  depend  apon  the  compodtion  of  the  eolation  employed. 
An  acid  solatioa  of  Ca  and  Zn  depoaita  only  copper,  but  the 
addition  of  potaasinm  cyanide  determinea  the  deposition  of  brans. 
Gore  (EUdro-mttatUrgi/,  p.  SI)  points  oat  that,  in  order  to  dapoeit 
aa  alloy  of  two  matala,  there  must  be  no  electric  sapaiation  whan  tha 
two  metals  are  in  contact  with  the  liqnid ;  if  indeed  each  wan  tha 
case,  a  deposit  <^  tha  two  natali^  aay  of  Cn  and  Zn,  would  im- 
mediately act  u  a  CnZn  couple  (aee  p.  Hi),  aad  tha  eleotro-negn* 
tire  metal  olona  wmild  ba  daposftad  at  A*  expaua  of  the  a1aota>- 
posiUra. 

Althongh  the  amount  of  a  salt  dacompoaed  by  tha  paasaga  of  a 
given  qnantity  of  electricity  ia  the  aamo  whether  the  aUt  be  fused 
or  dissolTod  In  aleohd,  water,  or  other  aolraaL  jwt  the  pnaenoa  of 
the  aolvent  producea  an  Impoitaat  afftct  npmi  the  abatiwyta,  which 
ahould  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  jinantitative  exparfmenta.  The  phe- 
nomenon Is  known  aa  tha  "  migration  of  the  iona"  (Hittorf),  or  tha 
"nnaqual  transfer  of  tha  iona"  (Miller).  Surooa^  tta  example, 
we  eleetrolyse  a  eolation  of  CnSO,  containing  g^ma  of  salt 
per  cubic  centimetn,  in  a  Teiael  aaparatad  w  a  porous  diaphragm 
into  two  portions  A  and  B.  Let  elcotridty  be  pasaad  throooh  ue 
■olution  between  plstinnih  electrodes  tntn  B  to  A,  antQ  I'M 
grammes  of  CuSO,  hsTe  been  decomposed.  Then— 

(1.)  1*69  g.  of  CaSO^  has  been  remored  from  the  aolution ; 
{i.)  -68  g.  of  Cn  haa  been  depodted  on  tha  platinum  cathode ; 
(8.)  '18  g.  of  0  haa  bm  aTolved  at  tha  uuOa,  and 

*80g.  o(  BO,  abaoibaS  there  hj  tha  water  of  thonlntion. 

Kow,  had  tho  electrolyte  been  a  single  fnaed  oomponnd.  no  com- 

eication  conld  baTo  arisen;  the  liquid  remdningmust  still  hare 
m  bomooenaona  (except  for  the  preaenee  ct  tha  iona  near  a«M  or 
other  alaetroda).  But  WM  the  aidt  iidlwdnd,  it  ia  lapoiiaBt  to 


Buppon  that  of  tha  CuSO^  docompoaad  — th  wu  taken  from  tha 
TasaalB,*ndth«nfon  ^^thalkoBA.   The  raodt  of  alaetnlyda 

may  then  be  ezhlbitod  thu  (asaaming  that  no  diSMoa  takes  plnoa 
throng  tba  diaplmgm) :— 


la  A. 

BefeceBietralTSis 
After       ,  1 

cg.CaSOf. 

J,.5^4m  rc»ao,+ 

■a  f.  Ca.  ladodlBf 
OaJspasBea. 

VK.0i80«. 

oiygsn  esUsHiJ. 

If  the  Tolnmcs  of  tta  two  Tsasila  are  aqaal.  «  and  y  aw  at  mof 
oqul,  rinea  tha  floid  b  migjnaUy  homogoaaoiu. 

Hanee  A  vffl  gdn         g.  Oi.  aad  loae  ^^'M  f.  BD^^  . 

B  wHI  1o«-^*6I^  Oa,aBdgdB  ^^'M  g.  8O4. 

▼a  mj  Oiorelbn  atatt  tiia  teanlt  thva  r^Tov  arery  equivalent 
of  copper  depoaited  npon  tha  enthode  tha  estin  gain  of  copper  in 

tba  naMl  A  it       eqairalan^  aad  the  aatin  gain  of  8O4  in  B  U 

^-j^  aqdr.  Tkt  Of&rimmt  abova  flwt  the  antin  gda  «f  eoppor 
in  A  ia  -378  x  -<S  g.,  aad  tha  gala  of  ^4  in  B  ia  -734  x  ■««  g. ;  and 
heaea^  for  aolotlona  of  CoSO^  of  that  stivngth,—  s  -S78,  and  con- 

aaqoaatly       s  724,  ao  that;  «f  tha  CnSO,  dacompoaed,  71-4  par 

oant  b  takan  IkoB  A,  and  S?**  par  aaat  tnm  B,  and  tha  aoUtion 
roand  Ot*  enthoda  fa  waafcanaa  mneh  laatar  thaa  diat  ronad  tlio 
anode.  This  will  be  obaorvable  by  tha  depth  of  the  bine  colour  of 
the  eolation.  If  the  anode  ba  of  copper  aiMl  U  vantically  above  tho 
aatliodL  tha  afloot  la  well  aeen ;  for  althooA  tha  tetnl  amoant  of 
OnSO|  u  aalatiaB  nmains  eonstant,  tha  dinnaea  of  ooloar  at  tho 
two  daetradea  b  Tery  apparent,  and,  if  tha  wttoa  ba  eoatlnved, 
strong  dark-bine  aolutioa  drops  down  in  thfn  atfoama  from  the 
anode  through  the  mm  dilute  (Magnus). 

The  valne  of  n  differs  for  different  enlts,  and  nanally  for  adttiona 
of  the  same  ealt  of  different  atraagth^  tboo^  la  ama'  aaaaa,  aa 
KNOa,  NaCI,  aad  ECl,  thaTariattona  nr  giaat  dUhnaoa  of 
ooneentration  are  very  alight  The  following  taUe  showa  a  1^  of 
tho  reeults  obtained  br  Hittorf  with  the  apparatus  daacribed 
■bore^  by  which  anowanatodMfaatoa  wen  avoMad.  Thaaamban 

la  Aa  thbd  aolnaia  fadbtta  iriiat  b  eaUad  abora—^,  f^.  tha  total 

exceaa  in  e(|nivBlenta  <rf  the  anion  in  tha  reaael  eontafidng  the  anodea 
oorreaponding  to  a  decompodtion  of  ope  aqniralent  m  salt ;  or, 
except  In  the  lost  few  casea,  that  port  of  the  aalt  decompoaad  which 
b  takes  from  tha  vsswl  containing  the  cathode. 
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1!ha  loUdaa  of  liao  mad  oadafom  an  laoaialoai^  bat  H  Wt^  be 
nppoaad  that  they  ue  daoompoaad  aa  donbb  aalta  thn 

2CdI,-Cd-f  (Cdl,-I-Ii)  , 

3CdI,=Cd+  (2Cai,  +  I,). 

The  total  increaae  in  the  amount  of  on  ion  in  cma  part  ot  a  reesel 
divided  by  a  porous  partition  is  also  affected  br  a  mechanical 
tranaferauce  of  the  electrolyte  through  the  pores  of  tha  diaphragm, 
generally  in  the  pod  tire  direction  of  tha  currant  which  b  very 
notioeaUa  in  caaes  of  electrolfiytf  i%rii^fiV,^Ba^as  dis- 

oorand  bj  Ranaa  ia  1807,  aad  ebaemd  by  Form  aooa  altar- 
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nnli:  it  bM  IMS  iBTMUntad  hr  WMmmu  (itar  dun., 

hxzrU.  m\  utd  Qninoks  (Fogg.  Jim-,  cxiii  SIS).  T6»  toma 
wkod  with  ft  poroiii  mU,  ud  estimated  the  affect  «ltlwr  In  tlia 
qnutitr  of  the  deetrolTte  which  pMMd  throng  Uw  wtll  cl  th« 
all,  tha  prarara  rBmaining  co&ituit,  or  bj  tha  riat  of  piaaauw  In 
thi  ponma  cell  raeaaurad  by  a  marcniy  manomatsr.  A  conant  of 
■odetcta  intanntj  through  diatmad  water  caniad  1777  g.  of  the 
clactreljrta  to  paaa  thrpnaii  tha  diaphia^  towarda  tha  catluMla  in 
a  quarter  of  u  hour,  ud  with  a  19  per  cant  aolatlon  of  CoSO^  a 
praaaiu*  of  178'S  mm.  waa  oboarrM  in  tha  call  oontainiag  the 
oLfaode,  dna  to  the  cnrreDt  of  a  batterj  of  DancU'a  eella,  Qainck*^ 
hewarar,  amplored,  inataadof  aporona  oell,  a capillarT  tobawithoat 
di^Iingim  open  at  ou  and,  ana  mnnaetad  with  a  naerr^  at  tha 
rther  ccmUlnlng  one  aleotroda,  while  the  oth*  electrode  consisted 
«f  one  of  aareral  piecea  of  platinom  wire,  aealed  into  the  tabe  In 
nriooa  poaitioas.  His  oorrent  waa  obtained  from  dther  a  Lejden 
battei7  or  40  to  80  Grora'a  oella.  Tha  two  wan  of  axperimanting 
gm  ooBflotdant  itaalt%  iml  dwwod  that  tha  pMMuo  on  tha 
cathodo  Taawl  vaiiaa  sa  Oa  alaetnniiotlTa  fiirca  batwaen  tba  alao* 
tiodes,  and  ao  diminishes  with  the  tasietaaoa  if  tLe  currant  ba  kept 
omstuit.  It  ia  also,  in  Quincke's  apparatna,  bTtnelf  proportional 
tc  tba  aqaaie  of  tha  iliameterof  tha  tube,  and,  for  tnMeof  theaame 
Mctiooal  area,  la  greatly  increaaed  by  inoaaidos  flia  pwioMter.  The 
direction  of  motion  ia,  aa  stated  abora,  woaHy  towanla  the  cathode, 
tad  ia  immediately  rereraed  as  a  rerarsat  of  the  enmnt,  and  atopa 
when  the  drcoit  is  broken.  The  rata  of  tranafar  ia  increaaad  by  coat- 
ing tha  tnba  with  shelUo ;  it  ia  differsBt  for  different  fliild%  and 
with  eartaia  ^Mcimena  of  afaaolnte  alcohol,  and  with  tunentiiH  oil, 
tha  direction  u  rerened,  onleM  in  tha  latter  csas  tha  taDS  Is  coated 
with  aolphor,  when  tha  direction  is  as  before. 

latimatalT  oonncctad  with  these  pfaeDomeoa  ia  the  motion  of 
mlid  partielM  ooatained  in  lltiida  of  high  raaiaUQce.  Faraday 
obaarred  the  motion  of  silk  threads  in  water,  and  JilrgenaeB 
nada  many  experiments  on  the  subject  with  a  capillary  tnba 
in  tha  form  of  three  aides  of  a  rectangle  with  bolba  at  tha  two 
eoroara  wUeh  oontainad  the  alactro(»s;  In  one  waa  a  pMvna 
dia^uigm  as  well.  Quincke  nsed  a  atmUar  apparatos  to  this, 
at  w^  M  the  one  described  abore,  and  obterred  by  means  of  a 
microaoopa  a  doable  motion  of  particlea  of  atarch  eontained  in  water 
sobjact  to  tba  aetioc  of  an  electrio  machine.  Near  tlia  aldas  of  the 
tnba  the  partieUa  moved  towards  tha  nqgativa  eleotiodi^  bnt  is  the 
middle  la  the  opposite  direetion ;  aa  tuning  the  uachiaa  man 
qoickly  the  particles  near  the  ndes  ^adnidly  lost  their  Telocity,  and 
Uien  began  to  more  towards  the  pooitiTe  electrode  in  common  with 
tboaa  in  the  middle.  Bo  that  it  Is  highly  probable  that  near  the 
(idea  tha  particlea  are  in  the  first  inatance  carried  along  hr  the 
Botitm  of  the  Quid  there,  but  on  increasing  the  current  the  fhction 
of  the  liquid  in  oontact  with  the  tube  prerents  its  Telocity  Inmaa- 
ing  BO  fast  aa  that  of  the  particlea  in  the  opposite  dire^on,  and 
ultimataly  the  motion  of  the  particles  io  that  direction  beoomea 
appamtt.  Similar  phenomena  are  obaarred  with  many  finely 
diTidad  bodies  aaapendei'.  in  water,  as  gold,  copper,  mphite,  silica, 
Silsmr.  nlpbw,  lycopodiom,  fcc.  aa  well  aa  minute  ot^  of  liquid, 
■  <A  aad  flQ  of  taipientine,  and  ntbblea  of  oiygen,  ouirth  gaa,  fcc 
AH  thaM  an  ufed  in  water  towaida  the  poritiTa  eloetrade,  but  In 
ail  of  tmpantiBa  tha  dfaaotton  ia  reretacd  axcapt  la  tin  oiaa  of  par- 
tidea  of  aublnr;  ibedinetiOB  li  alao  nraraM  far  dUoi  la  oinoa 
dMBtphide. 

OoMideriDg  now  onr  first  eqution  W  «  KE  eaUbliBlud, 
K  being,  w  Btttod,  dependent  only  on  the  nfttore  of  the 
electrolyte,  we  prcneed  to  ezamioe  the  constant  K  and  its 
nine  for  different  electrolytee.  The  laimary  inveetigation 
H  doe  to  Faraday,  who  fonnd  that  if  A  and  B  be  two 
eloctrolytea,  and  If  a  quantity  E  ot  electricity  decompoees 
t  mMm  X  of  A  and  Y  of  B,  then  X  and  T  are  ehnmeaUf 
emaofoi^  that  is,  are  the  amonnte  of  A  and  B  which 
would  take  part  in  a  donble  dec<»npoution  between  them. 
According  to  this  view  we  have  for  any  electrolyte  W"/mE> 
«hne  /ft  is  the  amonnt  of  the  electrolyte  oheoucally  eqni- 
salent  to  1  graoune  of  water,  and  a  is  the  number  of 
grammes  <A  water  decompoaed  by  a  nnit  of  electricity,  and 
ia  called  the  electrochemical  eqairalent  of  water.  This 
appear*  to  be  always  trae,  bnt  the  law  as  tisnally  etated 
lefera  to  the  amoonts  of  the  ions  separated.  The  most 
general  statement  which  tiie  facts  allow  is  the  following, 
known  as  Faraday's  law : — In  anjf  electrolytic  decompotition 
iduUtver^  Vie  vuut  w  of  one  at  least  (utualty  of  each)  of  the 
•OM,  tinple  or  compUx,  teparaied  bp  the  pauage  of  a  gua»- 
lUf  ^  HtdrieUp  %  ia  ehemically  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
\firogc»  mpanied  hjf  tkt  mnu  quantity  cf  eUdrieity  m  a 
nfkr  tcUamtteTt  and  hmo$  v*mh^         m  m  tkmi 


eal  e^volmf  f^tAeion,  mdh  As  tUetroAmieal  tquinUni 
of  h^drogntm 

Since  water  eoBtaini  |tk  its  wei^t  tt  hydrogen  A- 
Faraday  admitted  u  electrolytea  only  bodiea  containing 
an  equal  ntimher  of  aqnivaluita  oi  th^  comjmnenta,  and 
accMding^  fonnd  that  the  amount  of  uther  ion  waa  eqni- 
Talent  to  uie  hydrogen  erolred  in  a  Toltamatw  indoded  in 
the  dremt  llwMTanth  aeries  of  Sxptrimtntal ^nartiia 
waa  devoted  to  laoring  this  moat  impoztant  law.  Two 
methods  were  adopted— (1)  by  e^leeting  and  measuring 
the  products  of  decomposition,  a  voltameter  being  included 
in  the  drcuit,  and  (3)  by  introdacing  an  anode  with  which 
the  anion  coold  ctanbine  (as  for  instance  a  Fb  anode  in 
fused  FbCl,,  a  silver  one  in  fused  AgCl),  and  detennining 
the  kas  in  weight  of  the  anode,  By  these  means  the  law 
was  proved  for  simple  fnsed  electrolytes,  such  as  the 
chlorides,  dec  Daniell  extended  it  to  t^gen  salt  solu- 
tions, and  showed  that  they  were  decomposed  into  a  metal 
and  a  complex  ion,  this  last  splitting  up  into  oxygen  and 
an  anhydnde  which  united  with  water  to  form  oons- 
sponding  acid,  e^., 

ZnSO^ = 2n + (SO)  0). 

Mattenoci  and  !EL  Becquerel  added  a  large  amouk  lA  «vt 
denoe  in  defence  of  the  law,  which  was  demonstiated  with 
great  accuracy  (to  \  per  cent)  by  Soret  {Ann,  4»  CUm,  M 
€U  Ph^.,  [3]  zUL  267)  for  a  SNies  of  eop^  saUs;  and 
by  Buff  for  great  variatioos  ol  onireDt  itrsngth  with  iilTsr 
compounds. 

So  long  08  we  confine  oonelvaa  to  normal  salts  there  fa 
little  difficulty  about  the  statement  of  the  relation ;  even 
with  such  compounds  as  the  eeriea  <rf  t^ospbatea,  the  double 
cyanides,  &c,  which  are  decompoaea  as  in  tha  following 
table,  the  amount  of  either  i<m  may  bs  considered  equi- 
valent to  the  H  of  the  voltameter. 
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Faraday'*  law  1*  nearly  always  tnu  lot  both  ions,  bnt  there  are,  as 
before  elated,  exanriee  of  elemente  forming  two  aatlea  of  sleotrolr- 
sable  salt^  aspsdally  when  disaolTsd  In  water.  In  these  oaaeo  tna 
*Uetr<m*gaUv»  ie»  is  nanallj  eqniralent  to  the  H  cf  the  vtdtanwtar, 
or  we  may  conrider  that  the  cnemioal  equiralent  of  the  podtin  ion 
Tariea^  while  that  of  the  negatlTe  ion  remains  unchanged  in  the  dif- 
ferent combinations ;  so  that  fenio  chloride  may  be  r^aided  as  a 
dJchlorido  with  formula  fed,,  where  fe=|Fe;  cuprous  ohlorlde 
cnC]^  where  ca-3Cu,  and  so  on.  Considerable  oonfoalon,  too, 
aroee  from  the  arbitrary  nnmbers  for  chemical  equlTslento  which 
liarmerly  obtained,  and  which  oaoaed  snofa  componnda  aa  A]|CV 
BbCl^  AuCly  to  appear  anomalous,  and  warranted  E.  Becquerw 
(ufM,  da  CSUm.  4t  JU  J%w  [S]  t  xL  ^  178)  in  oonaldeiing  that 

SnerallT  Ute  amount  of  tUetra-iugativ  ion  alone  waa  eqaiTSMnt  to 
e  H  of  the  voltameter.*  This  waa  borne  out  by  his  elaotrolyaia 
of  aN-O.  7PbO,  8H|0,  and  N,0«  SPbO.  BJO,  wUoh  gave  t  and  } 
an  equvwent  of  Pb  at  tba  cathode  leapaetiTely ;  hut  the  law  aa  thus 
modified  tails  in  the  case  of  Kfitfij,  which  ^tos  K+(OtO,+10) 
both  in  the  melted  and  dissolved  stete,  and  in  that  oi  Ns^  wUoh 
givea  Na-f  (8,4-IS),  and  also  for  baaio  aeetata  of  lead. 

^  Tbia  oxygen  is  oet  free. 

'  The  well-known  deposit  of  sDrar  In  ebctio-plating  Is  doa  to  aeoood- 
irj  action  of  the  K. 

■  The  diandeal  aquiTaknte  of  Al«  Jllv  An  ware-takaa  to  ImJS  -I^  61 
98  laapacUTdy,  Instead  of  91,  M-6,  «S-8  ai  now. 
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rmd^a  bv  MmIth  sblUag  matnuMm  from  th*  «lMtio> 
Ijr^BoCMTinl  Mlntiou  unogM  in  Mrinia  aootaot  with  weh 
other  mnna  ttitbw  of  poroiu  Mptt,  utwftui  wiok^  or  dplua 
tttbaa.  Each  liquid  tlioQ  uto  u  ta  alMtrodt  to  tiw  tdiaoait  otm, 
«iid  H  at  the  jnnotioB  we  hm  muatod  Hm  «nion  <tf  ana  elactro- 
iTta  and  tlia  Mtion  of  the  next  Thaie  in  gaiatml  nnito,  and  if  th* 
malting  oompound  ba  InaolaUa,  a  procipitata  la  tluown  down. 
Fandaj  thns  procipitated  magnaaia  its  milphato  hj  olMtiDln- 
ing  a  aolntion  ol  tlut  aalt  in  cuttaot  with  watar,  th*  ciUTCnt  puang 
from  the  Mlt  aolntion  to  the  water.  Now,  in  all  caaea  in  which  the 
iona  nnito  at  the  Jnactlon,  and  do  not  a[^Mar  tree  at  all,  tiie  amount 
of  the  cation  of  one  liquid  mnst  be  ebemioalljr  aqoiTalnit  to  that  o( 
the  anion  of  the  naocMding  one,  and  hence  0M7  Faradaj'a  law. 
Jtfanjr  of  die  deoompodtiona  and  eombinattone  tiitu  eSeetad  ar« 
very  iatereating,  a  lut  ahowlng  In  a  tabnlatad  form  the  r^anlta  at 
•itMrimeDta  by  Hiainger  and  Bmaliiu,  Davr,  Daniell,  IClUer,  and 
othara  will  be  foond  in  Wiedemann  {Oatv.,  Bd.  L  1  M8).  We  can 
onlj  mention  on*  eiampla  whfeh  la  ot  theonttoal  importwoai  If 
flw  poattln  deotrode  be  In  Mbitin  of  iodio  ndd  «Uah.lB  In  oontaot 
with  dllnto  anlphniio  acid  eontaining  the  oatbod%  ttm  at  tbt  m- 
faoa  of  aeparabon  there  will  b»  formed  I  and  80*  or  H  and  80* 
recording  u  the  I  obaerred  at  the  negatire  alectoode  in  the  elee- 
trolTBia  oT  H  [O,  aalatlon  U  an  ion  or  dtu  to  aaoottdarT  actioa.  Bj 
the  nnioB  of  the  two  iona  at  the  Jnnetion  the  latter  u  ahown  to  he 
theoaae;  therafoie  todio loid ia alaetrcdjndaa Hi+(I,0.+  0). 

We  gather  at  onoe  ftvm  the  trath  01  Faraday'a  law  that  we  can 
aidgn  to  each  ion  an  electrochemical  aqnlTnlent  (liikh  ia»j  be 
referred  to  aa  T-C.  E. ),  whitdi  will  enable  tw  to  determine  at  onoe 
the  amount  of  the  ion  whioh  will  be  aepaimtad  hy  a  given  qnanti^ 
of  electricity.  With  the  notation  aliMdj  need  the  K.CS.  of  an 
ion  =i  mi.  The  Talae  of  « — the  amoont  of  watar  deoompoeed 
hj  one  C.O.8.  electromwnetlo  unit  of  eleotiieitv— fhnn  expni- 
menta  of  Weber,  Joule,  Boneen,  Ceaealinann,  ana  Eofalnuuoh  li 
-00008  gramme  (Wied.  GUe.,  Bd.  ilL  1 1077-1079).  The  quantltr 
«  ia  one  of  the  obemloal  eqairalanto  (tf  the  ion,  nanallj  that  de- 
duced from  ito  moat  atable  aalto ;  aomo  metala.  Indeed,  with  two 
aerieaofaaha  ban  two  1.0.1.1.  ^nofidtoviagtnbliof  thiaUmanto 

gT«a  tha  nJoaa  of  m  and  th*  S.O.K.a  Is  abaalnta  nnlt^  m  1»  m 
OT  hare  been  experimentally  datannlnad.  Stnoa  m  biaiB  n  il^da 
ratio  to  the  atomic  wd^t,  iti  ralna  oaa  ba  acwatted  taj  thi  nauta 
af  ebamkal  analyaia. 

Tail*  ^  XUOrotktmlMl  J^prfaalmtft 
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Eyery  complex  ion  haa  alao  a  deflnito  aleettDtdiemioal  aqpivalant, 
nnuallj  ooincidinn  With  iti  chemical  aqnirelaot.  The  I.O.E.  of 
an  eleotrolyto  ii  ue  anm  of  tha.B.O.&a  of  ita  ccanpcaant  iana. 


<  Ttisdft;,  Exf.  Km^  mt.  *IL 

•  Renanll  Ox. 

•  Either  thoM  etameate  teve  M  bee* 
or  qeantetlTe  cxperloienia  an  vanUn^ 


oWaiael  ei  <NH  tj  Mn^rtte  actloa, 


Basadt"  datandnad  Oa  %OJLm  If  aa  InTan*  nattud.  Ha 
obaervwl  tha  amonnt  of  the  metal  which,  forming  the  negampala 
of  a  battery  with  ▼ariona  electrolyte*,  gave  a  oorrent  eqdlTalent  to 
that  prodnoed  by  t)ia  diaaelntion  of  a  definite  amount  of  dno  in  n 
ZaPt  oeQ,  the  two  curenU  paidng  through  a  differential  galnuto* 
meter,  and  tlina  compared  the  amount*  ot  aUmento  which  genanto 
the  Mue  qoanti^  of  eleotrioity  in  comUnin^  It  la  parbapa  nana* 
aary  to  oboerre  that  the  electrolytio  reactiona  talking  place  in  a  gal- 
▼anie  cell  which  ganantee  a  current  are  in  every  way  Identical  with 
thoae  doe  to  a  current  from  an  external  aooiea  atnt  through  tha 
electrolyte.  In  the  former  oaae,  the  energy  of  obandoal  afintty  at 
the  deotrode*  la  transfonned  into  the  enetgy  ef  cleotrlcal  aapam- 
tlOD,  and  in  the  latter  th*  ooaverae  la  the  oaae. 

Th*  SltOneJUmkal  SirUt. 

It  la  avkUBtlkaKi  aU  tba  azamplaa  we  ban  gtna  fbt  It  U 
not  an  aooUant  whatlur  anion  will  appear  at  the  anod*  «r  eatkoda: 
the  oatioDa  ban  been  all  more  or  urn  aimHar  in  oharaotw,  ana 
were  dther  metals  or  more  allied  to  the  metala  thu  th*  aocm* 
aponding  anl«i%  which  wai*  bodiaa  Uka  Bj^  I,  OK,  6,  te. 
Faraday  (A9Ljtab,-S47)  waa  aoooidindly  hd  te  aauridv  that  as 
element  or  ladiela  waa  nnaltoably  dtlMr  an  aaloa  or  a  aatloa  ; 
this,  bowerar,  waa  oontradioted  bj  the  fact  that  the  eame  element 
may  not  aa  an  anion  in  one  eolation  and  a  cation  in  another,  aa 
la  the  oaae  with  iodine,  which  in  KI  ia  in  anion,  bat  fram  a  aolntka 
of  iodine  branida  (IBr)  appear*  at  the  oatbode.  The  alaotn^aia 
of  alloya'  pointa  in  the  aame  diraotlmi,  so  that  the  ooBdndoa  la 
snggeeted  to  oa  that  "anion"  and  "cati<Hi''  haT*  only  rdatlva 
meanings,  and  that  w«  might  arrange  the  elemente  in  a  aeriaa  sock 
that,  in  a  compound  of  an  element  A  with  any  one  of  thooa 
abera  it,  A  would  appear  aa  a  catiMi,  but  in  a  eompouid  wlUi 
any  of  thoae  below,  aa  an  anion.  To  do  tUa  hy  pnnly  elactio- 
lyne  maana  ia  out  of  the  qneatkm,  aa  Unaty  aleotiolytea  do 
not  qiiat  fiir  aaah  pair  of  dements.  Aa  far,  howarer,  aa  th* 
aaiiaa  «an  ba  thns  made  oat  it  ia  found  thaL  aa  a  rule,  if  two 
alamanta  A  and  B,  snch  that  A  ia  abon  B  in  the  aarlaa,  b* 
Inunereed  in  a  Bin|de  etactRdyts,  aa  dilnto  0*80*  and  oonnectad 
br  maana  of  a  wir^  die  ourntt  flowa  boa  B  to  A  thmtgh  tha  liqt^ 
Haooa  InnaknowB  oaaaawa  may  obata  flss  dhaatiomrf  th*  onr. 
rent  when  the  two  alemanto  are  immereed  In  an  elaetroljta,  aay 
HtfSOf,  and  determine  the  jelatlTe  podtion  In  the  aerln.'^  With 
the  aeries  thoa  roughly  formed,  it  ia  obaerred  that  tha  wider  two 
danants  are  apart  tne  greater  ia  the  ohemicd  al&nity  betwaes  the 
two,  and  thns  that  if  we  hare  a  compound  MB,  where  II  b  tita 
alectto-podtiTa  dement,  a  more  dectro-podtin  element  IT  having 
a  greater  affinity  for  B  than  H  tenda  to  replace  K  from  the  oom< 
pound,  and  ■  more  dectro-nM«tiTe  dement  If  tende  to  ra^aoe  B 
aa  iron  replaoea  copper  from  CoSOf,  and  chlorine  iodine  from  KI. 
This  faruter  aaeisU  na  in  forming  an  elaotrodLemlod  aariaa  of  Aa 
dementi^  but  it  ia  still  not  vary  atrictlj^  arranged,  and  many  of  Oa 
memben  of  the  eeiiei  are  placed  by  their  andogy  to  elemente  whoee 
podtlona  are  known.  UoreoTer,  it  is  supposed  Oiat  tbe  talatlTe 
podtion  of  two  dements  may  vary  with  the  tamper* tore^  Thna 
carbon  which  la  oaed  in  battaiiaa  aa  theneaativ*  dement,  iaatafoll 
red  heat  eteotro-podtive  eran  to  potaawmi,  or  at  least  raduoes 
the  oarboB«to«(thataleaMnt  Jablochkoir  (Omijflm  Jttmimt,  Deo. 
8.  m7)dsaaIbsaaedlofiridAthaMaitiTedamaatlaaelM.  tha 
electrolyte  is  ftaaad  aodlnat  or  potaailiin  nitiata^  and  flw  nagsHvn 
element  is  a  oaet-iron  Teiad  obtaining  the  frtsed  salt  Thaomank 
is  from  ooka  to  cast-iron  through  the  nitimta,  and  the  slaotnoptlT* 
locoe  1  to  8  Tdta  ~ 

BandinB'a  final  aariaa  itaiida  tfana 

KUctro-negatiTe. 


lur, 
Bdenlnin. 
Vitromn. 
Tluotuie. 
Chlorine 
Bromine. 
Iodine. 
RMsphonu. 
Arsaue. 
Chromiun. 
VanadlnnL 
IColybdenom. 
Tm^ataik 


Boron. 

CarlMn. 

Antimony. 

Telltuinm. 

Tantdum. 

'ntanium. 

Silicon. 

Hydrogen. 

Gold. 

Oamimn. 

Indium. 

Plattaom. 

Bhodinm. 

PaUadinin. 


HarcQiy. 

SilTer. 

Copper. 

Bismath. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Cadmiunii 

Cobdt 

NlckeL 

Iran. 

Zinc 

Manganeaa 

Uranium. 
Cerium. 


ThoriuB. 
Bnoninin. 
A1wininl"n. 
Didyminm. 

Yttrium. 
Gluotnnm.  ' 
Kamsdam. 
Cdeiiini. 

8tnHttiBB> 

Baitum. 
Lithiom. 
Sodinn. 
Potaadnm. 
HaottD-podtiffc 


■  "VAttcatkm  azptfrtananUle  d*  la  rMptoqtie  de  la  Id  d*  Tititf,  sar  In 
aSeownoelMoit  dee  Aectroljtea,'  Petii,  tSf7;  Aam.  d>  OHm.  [4]  at  IST. 

*  AObti  et  tiB  ud  ImUI,  poteielun  end  eodlam,  ndhm  emelaen.  feU  smI* 
tea,  end  fued  ceM-lm  htve  ell  baae  ihow*  to  eaaer  ilwsitf'  deaenaeesaan 
OB  thepenege  o(  tbe  eleetrte  raireu  <Wled.  Oalw,,  L|aia>. 

*  Till!  tl  not  Bl*»7e  oondnelT*  erUence.  as  tbe  direeUm  of  tbaeanMil  fer  the 
Mune  tiro  eleTuenii  aonHtlmee  *aHea  vltti  Hie  ateetrelrte  enplorfd,  ea  wlB  be 
Been  if  mtnrlajc  to  the  HM  of  rihewten'rleetrlc ^ew^la  /OwmS' 
Jwyy,p.«*.  The bwetlsaeM eerKjl^^ailleay  ifci^atatt 
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lafiolM  M  RHAUdSOAbihtTC  Mritatntfc  ml  lam  «eh  « 

UlitoiiNfttoaiBttoMriM. 

isrkjpothaite  whkh  Mdn  to  aooout  for  tbt  phMURMiu  ol 
dtrtndjm  bn  mainl;  to  ditl  with  tlw  two  point*— 0)  tbo 
Mss^pMT  oolyftttbetlootKNiM,  «nd<2)tluttlw«Uetrioi^«tt)M 
asa  tuM  ia  cooductod  betvMD  tho  doctrodM.  From  Um  bewTioar 
of  tlactrolytM  in  contact  on  th«  puMt  of  tho  eonvBt  w«  conolnda 
ibtit  w«  had  «  aniM  ol  oiUo ooooftiBC olteiMtolr of  KClaiid 
Ml,  dw  matt «(  oUettDlyiia  aldit  bt  giniiMal>a  OUU  ^ 

Belontketnl^ 

-KNftCI.KC1.NaCl,Cl4-. 

Kow,  «•  in»y  aappoo*  ■inilar  eSteti  to  ocoor  If  Iho  o«Ib  w«ra 
iH  idsnticil.  and  farther  «•  may  oontldor  tho  coll  action  of  uoUcoIm 
ia  uj  elooti^jta  aa  raolt  •  MitM  of  eaUi  ta  oontaet,  mkI  ugam  tbo 
Aetwljtic  prop—  to  be  *  ioriw  of  d*oompodtloa»  aod  noonbln*- 
ti*M  aim  ft  Km  of  Bokeidw  twalttas  isAUy  la  tbo  dMonporitloa 

moIhum  ftt  tba  ■loctndio  oIom.  Tbo  dooouoiitioii  of  0117 
oygn  nit  vooU  bo  didltt,  witb  tbo  eio^tlea  tiiit  tbo  obo  in 
keBmflo&  TkBB 

-ZoSO*  ZilSO«  Z11SO4+ 

tS^t  wprooont  tho  doeompooitloB  of  tine  nlpbtte.  TUa  Mm  nt 
■ItBtnato  dooompoaitioiu  ud  recombinatiooa  wos  ori^nallr  mg- 
nrtidbjr  OrotthtiM  in  1905,  who,  howoror,  attributod  tbo  ■oporatton 
n  ottnotfoBi^  dno  to  tbo  tloctrodot,  Tujing  inTonalr  tbo  iqiuio 
ofOtdMuioo.  Foimdor  (to. Jta. , 481  -W,  oeriao It. )  diwriwii  tho 
ibaon,  and,  wbiU  dosjing  the  attractiona  of  the  aleetrodoi  dotanda 
th<  idaa  dacomnmtlon  and  tof onn&tioa.  chialf  agfcinot  Do  k  Uto 
ul  Ri&aH  ond  OuHnprt,  and  oonaldon  that  tba  offect  of  tbo  paoMge 
of  tha  camat  ia  dno  to  a  chugo  of  the  chemical  afflnitloa  of  t£e 
conpootitta  of  tho  oloctrolTtF,  and  he  m^to  ont  (184S  M.,  aer. 
TiiL)  that  tbo  doeoopooitlon  la  probably  preoodod  bf  n  poiarind 
Ma  of  tbo  pftiBch^  u  ozplolnoa  hj  bim  ui  taia  thoocrof  olectro- 
■titie  indnetion.  Thia  la  cenflimed  ojr  erporimMto  of  nfte  (Ave. 
Ay.  Soe.,  IBIS-t),  who  inaertod  198  imall  atcipa  tt  lUnr  In  nwa, 
(•nlkl  to  tbo  Una  Joioiiig  the  aleotrodaa  in  dilate  Ca80«  and 
otatrrad  tbat  copper  wao  dopoaitod  on  tba  audi  being  tbo  anode, 
wUh  gao  WM  ginn  off  fmn  Oo  etbor  onda;  br  eompwing  the 
■BNBti  of  tbo  dopodt  ho  ofpbred  tbo  oloetile  lad,  ahmring  that 
it  «H  (onghly  oLouar  to  the  magnotie  field  dno  to  a  north  and  a 

■DtthpC^ 

Many  inTOOtlntofa  bare  iOffleated  additiona  to  Qnttbua'a 
knotbwB  (oae  wiedomann,  L  m,  a.),  and  in  partlenlar  Hfttorf 
Inn;  Anm,t  Izzxiz.)  baa  eipandod  it  to  eiplain  the  migntion 
of  the  lone  in  aalt  aolntlona  Inraatlgated  by  nim.  Ho  aappoaea 
Uwt  the  molociilao  are  oaoal  dittancea  apart,  and  that  tba  iona 
whu  aaporatad  travol  wltb  difforaat  nlocitiao  to  tho  pointe  of 
ncombiuktioB,  nnd  eoMaanoatly  thoaa  polnto  an  not  the  nlddlo 
psbtibataraen  pairs  of  aquontrndaenkK  Hothna  oonaUon  Uut 

ttimtioB  tasTob  ^oftiwdiabuMebMwMomolietdMwbllotito 


ukntranU 


of  the  diatanoa. 


If  then  wo  anppoao  tho  lone  aeparatad  at  Uie  electrodao  to  be 
fnaond,  we  may  Imagine  tlw  poaitiona  of  tbo  paiticlio  in  tk$ 
HafiM  ^  aabMm  before  and  aftn  electrolyda  to  bo  repHoantad  by 
.  .r. . . .  .reapoetlre^,  thBa(whace•'4):— 


lblcffeetwin  betboaamoaa  ff  (1)  tbo  pnrticlo  nearoat  the  negatlTe 
dutiodo  wm  nnorod.  Mid  all  tbo  otbor  portkloo  in  tbe  Una  moTed 

tonidt  that  electrode  ^th  of  tbediatasoe  between  tb«  particle*,  or 

ttlf  (l}tboptrticla  at  tho  podtlTe  electrode  wero  remorod,  and  all 

tbt  Mt  abirtod  ^1  -  ^  ^  port  of  the  diatanco  between  the  partlclea 

tovudi  it  If  wa  rappoae  the  aolrent  aeparatod  by  t  potou  wall 
lato  two  portiona,  wi  ahall  hare  after  eleetroiyaiB  In  tho  sortion 
containing  tho  cathode  (on  the  ilrat  anppoaitloD)  oorronoDOii^  to 
<i(M^fion  of  one  aqniralent  of  hydrogen  In  tbo  jnltmnaw^ 

fl)  anin  of  one  eqntralant  of  cation  dapooltoli 
(S)  a  kao  of  one  equivalent  cf  adt  ainea  tba  dooompoMd  mvlU- 
oolea  are  anppoood  taken  tnm  there ; 

(S)  a  gain  of     e^aiTalent  of  aalt  dno  to  (ranibtioB. 


Benoa  tbo  whole  Ineraoae  in  the  amount  of  tbo  otUoa*  ftwaad 

oombino^  dno  to  oleetrolyaia  is  —  oquiTsIont. 

In  flu  portion  eontiiniiig  tho  uiodi  ws  aball  hnvs—(l)  •  plB  of  <« 

oqniTslent  of  anion  aet  free,,  and  (2]  a  Iciaa  of  —  aqniralent  of  electro* 

lyto  doe  to  tbe  translation ;  and  hence  the  whole  increase  in  the 

amognt  of  anion  frae  and  combined  round  the  anode  is  ^1  --^^ 

eqoiralont  The  same  results  are  obtained  if  the  second  suppositioi 
be  made.  Eence  the  n  here  need  ia  identical  with  the  %  osed abore  in 
tbo  account  of  the  pbenomsBftof  mlgnUon  of  the  ions.  D' Almeida 
considered  that  the  phenomena  wore  dne  to  tfao  fact  that  round  tbo 
pc^tire  electrode  an  cnAlope  of  froeaeidwna  Cormed  by  electrolysis 
and  that  tfaia  became  a  aacond  electrDtyte  In  oontaet  with  the  aalt 
eolation.  ItiaaJsoeridentthat  W  Bnppaaing  the  salt  to  bo  eleetro> 
lyaed  in  a  bydrsted  stote,  C«.  comDlned  with  a  number  of  molocnios 
of  water  which  may  tiarel  with  either  tho  anion  or  oation,  an  ex* 
planation  of  the  phenomena  may  be  aniTod  at  (Bn^oio,  AUl  Soe. 
Chtm.  m  zTii.  iii).  Hittorf  otplained  tba  remaiktblo  caaaa  of 
tho  iodidoa  ol  dno  nnd  oidmnm  by  n  MnnrhnI  ateUor  tmamp- 
tioa  (».  tupn,  p,  110). 

T.  Koblranseb  {NadU.  *.  d.  K.  CUt.  d.  WUi.,  (Mttingon,  17  Ifsi 
1878,  i  April  1877)  has  rocently  pointed  out  a  moat  remarbablo 
relation  batwoan  too  migntion  oooatants  and  the  oondostiTitias  of 
extromolj  dUnto  oolntlai  «OBtalnlBgiifMlroeiUMjca%  ogwAoInU 
MWMib  of  biloid  01  o^fOD  idtL  ^hus  if  I»  L  bo  tbo  couUw* 
tiritioa  of  tncb  solutioQa  of  two  salts  MB,  M y  coBtsiniBg  ono 
component  X  the  aame  In  both,  and  if  ih, ».  bo  the  corrospMkding 
migntion  constant!  of  tbo  ion  H,  tbon  KobliMieb  ahowt  that  thn 

oqntttM  ^  -^boUf  vUh  nmnrkiblo  woeumf  fat  mmj  saltL 

Thoqnantitiea\,  1^  are  called  tbe  *'spedAo  molecnlar  oondactMf 

ttao"  of  tba  aolntloBa,  tnd  ftio  deflnad     the  equation  I--,  when 

^  la  tbo  iptaiAo  •ondncttTlty  of  a  rery  dUnto  aotntloB  nt  18"  0. 

referred  to  mercniy,  and  »  is  tbe  ratio  of  the  nnmbw  of  erammoa 
of  salt  per  unit  of  rolnme  of  solaHon  to  its  electrocbemicaleqaira' 
lent  in  hydrogen  units.  Tbe  reanlts  an  In  sccordsnos  wiui  tho 
hypotboris  that  tbe  condoetlrity  of  sn  electrolyte  la  proportional  to 
tba  Bom  of  tba  oppositely  directed  velocities  of  the  anion  and 
cation;  tbo  relodty  of  any  ion  ia  supposed  to  depend  on  tbe 
Motion  of  the  sotrounding  fluid,  and  &  accordingly  constant  tor 
the  aame  Ion  in  different  aolntiooa  If  these  are  extremely  dilate. 
A  tobte  of  tela  tire  relocities  can  bo  formed  from  the  mi^ntbni 
constants  of  Hittorf  Wiedemann,  and  WeiAo;  a  nultiplo  of 
these  relocities  glToa  numbers  anch  that  tbs  sum  of  tboae  corrao* 
ponding  to  two  Tons  gires  a  ralne  ita  tbo  molecular  oondactiri^ 


of  a  sdlntion  of  the  compound  of  the  two  ions  a«nelnK  rery 
eloosly  wltb  the  experimental  dctonninations  of  KoUtsnaoA  ana 
Orotrfan. 

]n  order  to  explain  tbe  condactlon  of  electricity  daring  elMtnrfyato 
soToml  hjrpotheees  hare  been  eoggeated,  which  invoire  tho  idea 
v€  cootinnity  of  electricity,  eren  in  the  molecules.  On  this  riew 
the  elomentarr  stoma  when  recombining  carry  with  them  a  certain 
quantity  of  electricity,  which,  indeed,  Dy  Faraday's  law.  must  ho 
tne  aame  for  erery  group  cf  atome  constltaling  a  ebomicsl  cqalra* 
lent  Bembna,  tor  example^  consldan  that  when  two  atenu,  §  f;, 
H  and  CI,  unite  to  form  HCl,  doctrie  dlstrlbutfon  takes  plu* 
similar  to  that  of  magnotiam  in  a  bar  magnet  H  being  the  posl- 
tire  polo,  CI  the  negstiro.  The  hypothetical  poritlre  pole  is  then 
attracted  bv  the  n^ttro  eleetrods^  «nd  the  attnction  ia  so  great  at 
the  electrode  ttaalf  as  to  OTorccano  the  obomiealnanUrof  the  H 
for  CI,  and  aaparatiou  ia  the  reMuH,  wbQo  tho  elootrldty  of  tbo 
electrode  and  of  tbe  H  combine  and  are  neutraliied.  Tho  llbentod 
chlorine  atom  then  beherea  in  the  same  wsj  towards  Ito  next 
neiffhboar.  and  so  the  corrent  of  electTicitvia  set  np. 

F«  BO  acooont  irf  tbe  allied  theories  see  Wiedemann,  and  set 
also  Clerk  Maxwell  0  lemarfcs  upon  tbe  subject  {EUe.  Mag.,  toL  L 
i  S(0  ««r.).  These  hypotheses  nearly  all  inr<^Te  the  ides,  more 
or  loss  denned,  of  s  stehcal  molecule,  <.«.,  amolecule  at  rest  lelatirety 
to  other  molecules,  and  conalaUng  of  reiatirely  fixed  atoms;  hut 
while  we  lenrd  heat  aa  the'  enernr  of  midccular  motion,  this  notion 
of  s  molecule  cannot  be  suaUined,  and  accordingly  the  abore  hypo- 
thesis can  aerre,  as  Maxwell  suggeata,  merely  togirepreciilonto  our 
ideaa.  CUaslus  [Pofg-  ^>»t.,cl.  8l8],howerer,  baa  applied  the  kinetio 
hypotbeeia  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  to  electrolyms,  and  from  his 
sog^tiona  we  can  form  some  conception  of  tbe  method  of  pioosed- 
ing  in  electrolrtio  action.  He  supposes  the  moloeuleo  in  tho  tndt* 
nary  state  to  be  in  a  sUte  ot  agitation,  and  the  atoms  componng 
the  molecules  to  be  slao  in  motion,  sometimes  separating,  some- 
times recombining  with  other  separated  atoms,  so  that  decomposi* 
tion  and  recombinations  are  contmually  going  on,  but  in  no  dennito 
direction.  The  mean  result  ia  an  apparent  sUte  of  equilibrium, 
^inwn,  bowever,  an  olectromotlW^liUesHulebion^  th»  ^^otnlytet 
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no  mtitar  how  gaaH  It  la.  It  can  mi  tbt  tttmt,  wban  Ubentsd  u 
HMul,  to  tend  iD  oiudirMtion,Tii.,>loBgttielinMof  fore*.  Heoca 
tlw  ejection  of  the  fotii  at  tha  alMtrodea,  when  tb«7  will  Mptnte 
if  tlM  ■lactromotira  fotce  b«  inlBeieDt  tomnnt  thflm  rwctinff  tud 
agtia  noombtDing,— in  other  words,  lumcieat  to  bear  the  poUtu< 
atioB.  Thia,  thoogh  bjr  do  meant  «  complete  theorj,  ij  indeed 
applicable  to  oltimato  atoma,  and  ia  tha  oaij  otia  which  admlta 
decompoaition  for  all  alectromolivo  foioca.  Clauriiwahowctbai  the 
finite  electromotiTa  (ore*  la  acoenuy  to  mmtnUrtn  Uu  tmt  (n  U« 
frtt  Matt  at  the  electtodea. 

One  theory,  whicb  wemnst  mention  becante  it  accounUat  once  for 
condnction,  tha  migration  of  the  tout,  and  "  electric  endoamoee,"  u 
tlint  doe  to  Qnincka  (Fogg.  A*k.,  oxuL.  exteodaaincxlir  ),  whi>con> 
kden  the  iona  of  each  molecule  charged  with  quantities  of  etectri- 
dtr  eaiul  e';  tb«a  the  lotca  E.  tending  to  Mparata  the  iona  from  tech 

oUur  —  ~£      '  ^'"^  whtn  B  and  B  aio  eonstanta,-  and  ^ 

ia  the  electramotlre  force  per  nnit  of  length  ot  the  electrolyte,  and  la 

eonaeqoently  ~  '  ^>  f  ta  the  canent  Intensity,  {  Iba 

■tetieoal  area  of  the  electrolyia,  ind  k  Ita  aptnlle  eondnetirtty ,  eo 

that  K  -  1^  <Be-B't']k  and  eloetndyais  takoa  pUct  when  this 

b  greater  than  the  fone  of  chemical  affinity.  Thta  u  a  weak  point 
of  the  theory,  aa  a  finite  electromotive  force  would  be  required  to 
produce  any  decompoaition  or  polarUation. 

The  forces  on  the  ions  when  aeparalad,  and  hence  thetr  respectiTe 
nlodtiei,  wiU.fas  proportional  to  aand*'.  Thtswillacconnt  tor  the 
migration  of  tlM  bnL  lor  wlileh  a  and  /  are  auppiaed  aneqoal  and 
of  dilTerent  sfgns  In  ul  casee  eieept  Znl  and  Cal,  kc,  for  wUcb 

~  »  )  ^  greater  than  unity ;  tor  tbaaa  •  and   may  be  ot  the  ame 

sign.  If,  on  the  ether  band,  •  be  the  amonat  of  free  electricity  on 
•  moleenle  of  tin  alecttolyta  (euppoeed  of  high  reeiatance)  in  contact 

with  the  glass,  thea*B      will  represent  the  force  urging  the  fluid 

in  the  poeitire  direction  of  the  cnrreot,  and  perhaps  producing 
•ndoemose,  since  •  will  be  podtire  except  for  turpentine  oiL  3o 
the  motlui  of  particles  may  bs  strnQarly  expUined  by  auoposlng  • 
to  be  the  charge  on  them  due  to  contact  with  the  Aula;  this  ia 
negatire  with  particles  in  water,  and  positive  for  all  particles  except 
sulphur  ia  tnnentine  oil.  The  [eanlts  thus  obtained  will  be  found 
to  igne  dowfy  with  the  exMiimeata  mentioned  abore  (p.  Ill) ; 
andthaqnantitattve  lestUte  slso  agree,  since  the  (oioe  on  a  particle 

eqasls  B^<,  and  therefore  Tsriea  M  .the  current  dendty  i,  and 

InTerselj  as  the  oonductlTitjr  k. 

An  application  of  electnlysK  which  has  already  prored  to  be  of 
greet  Tawein  chemistry,  has  been  introduced  of  late  yeara  by 
Oladstone  sDdTnbe.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Britlah  Aaaociation 
In  1872  (Tranr.  o/Stdtotu,  p.  76,  aee  fVoa  Jtoy.  Soe.,  toI.  xl  p. 
218)  they  efaowed  that  although  sine  alone  doee  not  decompoee 
distilled  water,  yet  IT  xino  foiTbe  Immaracd  in  dUnte  eolutioB  of 
eupric  sulphate  and  be  thereby  coated  with  aeulllc  copper,  which 
ia  thrown  down  as  a  black  erystalline  powder,  oontainins  traoea  of 
xinc  only  if  the  time  of  ifflmeraion  be  rery  long  IJoumal  utm.  Soe., 
1878,  ]>•  463),  and  if  the  xino  copper  couple  thus  produced  be 
Immnisd  in  Stilled  water  at  oiduaiy  temperature,  about  4  cc 
of  H  can  be  collacted  per  hour,  thw  hydrogen  ts  seen  by  the 
microscope  to  collect  upon  the  copper  erretala,  while  the  xino  ia 
oxidized,  and  forms  a  hydrate.  The  rate  ot  erolntion  of  hydrogen 
Tariee  with  the  temperature  ;  the  relation  may  be  exhibited  by  a 
enrre  very  rimiiar  to  the  curre  of  teosioa  of  water  Tapour. 
Gladstone  and  Tribe  hare  found  this  »  powerful  method  ot  ecting 
npoD  many  organic  bodies,  particolsrly  the  halogen  compounds 
of  the  alcohol  radicles.  In  all  caaea  either  new  leactions  were  set 
np,  or  the  temperature  at  which  reaction  take*  place  was  rary  mnch 
lower  than  witn  ordiiumr  sine  (aee  the  aeries  of  papera  by  Gladatona 
and  Tribe  in  the  Jour.  (Hum.  Soe.,  1873-8).  To  the  chemist  the 
ZoCa  couple  afforda  en  exceedingly  convenieut  way  of  arranging 
electrolysis,  ainee  the  whole  may  De  contained  In  one  resaeL  ?or 
the  oopper  in  the  arransemeiit,  gold  or  platlnnm  may  with  great 
ndvantage  he  aubatltntod  oy  immersing  xino  foil  in  solations  of  the 
chlorides.  * 

This  eadly  explatis  the  well-known  custom  of  ganeratisg  brdro- 
gen  from  sine  and  ■ulpbvrlo  acid,  to  which  a  little  CnSO^  is  added ; 
and  the  "local  notion  In  batteries,  when  correnta  pass  from  one  part 
to  the  other  of  the  same  mass  of  metal  and  coneeqnently  energy  ia 
expended  for  which  no  external  eqniTalent  ]*  obtained,  mar  be 
BiinilBtly  refumd  to  the  difference  of  composition  of  the  metals  in 
the  two  pineea.  It  ahoold  be  remembered  that  Dary  snggeated 
thepreeemtton  of  ttie  cooper  ebetthing  of  ehipa  by  atUchiog  plates 
of  Zn;  the  ssme  object  Is  BOW  achiered  by  using  an  aUoy  of  the 
two  metala. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  the  oonaerration  of  energy  to 
deetnljrau  hag  alreadjr  prodneed  valnable  lesaUt ;  nsearch,  how- 
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erer,  ia  this  direction  is  rendered  diflScnlt  on  sccennt  of  the  great 
number  of  circumatances  which  have  to  tie  taken  into  accoant,  in 
computing  the  balance  of  ener^  eipeoded  and  work  done ;  the 
chemical  composition  and  phytical  atate  of  the  electrolyte,  the 
molecolai  conoitloa  of  the  Ions,  and  the  eecondary  actlona  at  the 
electrodes  Hare  all  to  be  uken  into  account  For  a  notice  of  the 
preaent  atate  of  thia  branch  ot  the  subject  the  leader  is  refened  to 
tha  article  Elxctiioitt.  (W.  S.  S.) 

ELECTRO-MET ALLUROY,  a  term  introdoeed  by  the 
late  Mr  Alfred  Smee  to  include  all  proceaaee  in  which  elec- 
thaty  IB  applied  to  the  working  of  metala.  It  is  far  mora 
appropriate  thao  the  Freoch  equivaleat  galvanoplauie,  <x 
the  German  Galvanoplami,  aince  the  metals  are  certainly 
not  rendered  plaatic  under  gal?aaic  actioa,  though  it  a  true 
that  in  electrotypy,  which  lonna  one  branch  of  electro- 
metallnrgy,  the  metal  is  deposited  in  mouldS|  ud  cu  thoa 
be  used  to  reproduce  works  of  plastic  art. 

It  was  obaerrn]  aa  far  back  aa  the  beginning  of  tha 
preaent  century  that  certain  metala  could  be  *'  rovired  " 
from  solntioos  of  their  salts  on  the  passage  of  a  cnrfent  of 
electricity.  The  germ  of  the  art  of  electro-metallurgy  may 
undoubtedly  be  traced  to  the  early  expenmenta  of 
WoUaaton,  Craickshank,  Brugnatelii,  and  Davy  ;  but  it  re- 
mained nDde?eloped  until  the  late  Professor  Daniell  devised 
that  particular  form  of  battery  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  he  described  in  the  Philotophxcal  Traiuactiont  for 
1836.  A  Danielt's  cell  constats,  in  its  usual  form,  of  a 
copper  Teasel  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  blue  vitnol 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  in  which  is  placed  a  porous  cylinder 
contaiiiing  dilute  anlphuric  add ;  a  rod  <rf  amalgamated 
zino  is  immused  in  the  acid,  and  on  the  two  metds  being 
connected  by  means  of  a  conductor,  electrical  action  it  im- 
mediately set  up.  Tha  zinc,  which  forma  the  poutire  or 
generating  element,  U  diasolTCd,  with  formatioiL  otmlphftte 
of  anc ;  whilat  the  blue  vitricd  is  reduced,  and  Ha  copper 
depoaited,  in  metallic  form,  upon  the  surface  of  the  cop|>er 
containing  veasel,  whidi  forma  the  negative  <a  conduetinj* 
element  <S  the  combination.  Any  one  uaing  thia  form  <^ 
battery  can  hardly  fafl  to  observe  that  the  copper  which  is 
thus  depoaited  takes  the  exact  shape  of  the  surface  on  which 
it  is  Uirown  down,  and  indeed  presents  a  faithful  coun^- 
part  of  even  the  slightest  scratch  or  indentation.  Mr  De  la 
Bne  incidentally  called  attention  to  this  fact  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  PhiioaopAicat  llayatiiu  in  1836,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  practical  application  waa  at  the 
time  suggerted  by  this  observation.  Indeed,  the  eariiest 
notice  of  electro-metallurgy  aa  an  art  came  from  abniici 
two  or  three  years  later. 

Sturgeon's  A  nnahof  Eleetricitg  for  March  1839  eontaincA 
a  tetter  from  Mr  Quggaworth,  announcing  that  Profesaor 
Jacobi,  of  St  Petersburg,  had  recently  discovered  a  meana 
of  producing  copiea  of  engraved  copper-plates  by  the  agency 
of  electricity.  This  was  the  first  news  of  the  new  art  which 
appeared  in  England,  and  it  evidently  referred  to  the 
paper  which  Jacobi  communicated  to  the  St  Petersburg 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  October  5, 1838,  and  in  which  he 
explained  his  process.  In  the  AikeHoum  of  May  4,  1839, 
there  was  a  short  paragraph  relating  to  Jacobi's  discovery, 
and  public  attention  in  this  country  waa  tbna  drawn  to  the 
subject  Only  four  days  after  the  appearance  of  this 
paragraph,  Mr  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  gave  notice 
to  the  local  Polytechnic  Society  that  he  would  read  a  paper 
on  a  similar  discovery  of  his  own.  This  paper  was  not  read, 
however,  until  September  13 ;  and  although  the  author 
wished  to  describe  his  process  before  the  British  Ajmo- 
ciation  at  Birmingham  in  Angust,  it  appears  that  hia 
communication  was  never  brought  before  the  meeting. 
In  Mr  Spencer's  paper,  which  was  eveotually  published 
the  Uverpool  Polytechnic,  he  atatea^t  hia  attfnti<m  wae 
first  directed  to  the  aubje4ifi>^Sa0f^i^@^4&d  ^ 
a  copper  coin,  instead  cl  a  plam  piece  of  Q>ppnr,  in  a 
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nudifiemtuKi  of  DanieirB  cell,  aod  od  remoring  the  deposited 
natal  ho  was  struck  with  the  faithful  copy  of  the  coin 
vfaich  it  preMQted,  though  of  course  the  copy  was  in 
iata^io  instead  of  nlief.  Tet  ereo  this  obaemtion  was 
•Uovad  to  remaiii  anproduetiTe  until  another  accident 
called  his  atteation  to  it  ^resh.  Sonw  Taniah  haviDg 
been  >pUt  upon  the  copper  element  of  a  Daniall's  cell,  it 
was  fmind  ibat  no  copper  was  thrown  down  upon  the  sur- 
face  thus  protected  hy  a  noD-eondactiDg  medium  ;  hence  it 
Was  obvious  timt  the  experimeataliit  had  it  in  his  power 
to  direct  the  deposition  of  the  metal  as  he  pleased ;  and  this 
led  Mr  Spencer  to  proaecate  a  aeries  of  experiments  by 
which  he  was  at  length  able  to  obtain  exact  copies  of 
nedala,  engrated  copper  plates,  and  sim^ar  olgecta.  It 
sbonld  be  mentioned  that  between  the  date  on  which  he 
snooaDced  his  paper  and  the  date  on  which  it  wss  aotoally 
read,  Mr  C.  J.  Jordan,  a  printer,  described  experiments 
which  he  had  made  iu  the  preceding  yesr  rery  Bimilsr  to 
those  of  Spencer.  This  announcement  was  made  in  a  letter 
pnbtished  in  the  London  Jfechanin'  Magatin4  for  June  8, 
1839.  It  thns  appears  that  three  ezperimentalists  were 
doss  upon  the  same  track  aboot  the  same  time,  bnt  it  is 
geoerall  J  admitted  that  among  these  competitors  Mr  Spencer 
has  the  merit  of  hanng  been  the  earliest  to  bring  his 
proceas  to  perfection,  and  to  demonetrate  itf  practical 
Tslna^ 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mr  Spencer's  paper,  it 
became  a  fashionable  amusement  to  copy  coins,  seals,  and 
medals  by  the  new  process.  These  copies  in  metat  are 
termed  electrotypa.  The  appaiutos  employed  in  the  early 
days  of  the  art,  and  which  may  still  be  conveniently  used 
for  rmall  electrotypes,  is  similar  in  principle  to  a  single 
Daniell's  cell  It  nsnolty  consiate  of  a  glazed  earthenware 
jar  containing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is 
kept  saturated  by  having  crystals  of  tbe  salt  lodged  on  a 
perforated  shelf,  so  that  they  dip  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  solution,  A  smaller  porous  cylinder,  cLoUining  Tery 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  a  rod  of  amal^msted  zinc 
is  placed,  stands  in  tbe  jar,  and  ta  therefore  surrounded  by 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  object  to  be  copied 
n  attached  by  a  copper  wire  to  the  zinc,  and  is  immersed 
in  tbe  cnpric  eolation.  It  thus  forms  fhe  negative  element 
of  a  galvanic  eonple,  and  a  current  of  electricity  passes 
from  tbe  rinc  through  the  two  liquidk  and  the  intervening 
porona  partition  to  tbe  object,  and  thence  back  to  the  zinc 
tbrcngh  the  wire,  thue  oompleting  the  circuit  During  this 
aetioD,  the  zinc  dissolve^  and  aulphata  of  zinc  is  formed ; 
at  the  aame  time  the  copper  solution  is  decomposed,  and 
its  copper  deposited  upon  the  metallic  surface  of  the 
object  to  be  coated, — the  eolnticMi  thus  becoming  weaker 
it  kses  its  copper,  bnt  having  its  strength  renewed  by  con^ 
nmption  of  fresh  crystals  A  blue  vitriol  To  avoid  the 
complete  incrustatioB  of  the  metal  or  other  olject,  one 
aide  of  it  is  coated  with  varnish  or  some  other  protective 
medium,  ao  that  the  deposition  of  copper  takes  place  only 
on  anch  parts  aa  are  exposed.  The  deposit  mny  be  easily 
removed  when  sufficiently  thick,  and  will  be  found  to 
^eaent  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original,  every  raisrd 
line  being  represented  by  a  corresponding  depression.  To 
obtain  a  faosimile  of  the  ori^nal  it  ie  therefore  necessaiy 
te  treat  this  matrix  in  the  same  way  that  the  original  was 
treated,  and  this  second  deposit  will  of  course  preient  the 
natural  relief.  Another  method  consists  in  taking  a  monld 
of  the  original  coin  in  fosible  metel,  and  then  depositing 
copper  upon  thia  die,  so  as  to  obtain  at  once  a  direct  copy 
of  the  original 

Considerable  extension  was  given  to  the  prooea  by  a 
discoveiy,  apparently  trivial,  which  was  first  aUnonneed  by 
Mr  Murray  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bojal  InsUtntifm  in 
Jvanry  IMOl   He  lound  that  aa  dectro-dapoait  of  metal 


could  be  formed  upon  almont  any  material  if  ite  surface 
was  rendered  s  conductor  of  electricity  by  a  thin  coating  of 
graphite  or  "  black-lead."  Instead,  therefore,  of  cmying  a 
omn  in  fusible  metal,  or  indeed  in  any  metalUo  medium,  it 
ia  simply  necessaiy  to  take  a  cast  in  plaater-of-Paria,  wax, 
gutta-percha,  or  other  convenient  matnial,  and  then  to  coat 
tbe  surface  with  finely-powdered  black-lead,  applied  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil  lifedals  in  high  relief,  with  mnch 
undercutting  or  bnate  and  atatnattei,  may  be  copied  in 
electrotype  by  firat  taking  moulda  in  a  mixture  of  glne  «id 
treacle,  which .  forms  an  elastic  composition  capaUo  of 
stretching  sufficiently  to  permit  of  removal  Innt  the  object, 
bat  afterwards  regaining  its  original  ahape. 

AboDt  the  same  time  that  Murray  auggeated  the  use  of 
Uack  lead,  Mr  Mason  made  s  great  step  ia  the  art  by 
introducing  the  use  of  a  separate  batterj.  DanieU'e  call,  in 
consequence  of  its  regular  and  constant  action,  la  the 
favourite  form  of  electric  generator.  Ihe  copper  cylinder 
of  this  arrangement  is  connected  with  a  plate  of  copper 
placed  in  a  trough  oonteining  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  to  which  a  email  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  add  is 
commonly  added ;  whilst  the  sine  rod  of  the  cell  is  con- 
nected with  the  objecte  on  which  the  copper  is  to  be 
deposited,  and  which  are  also  suspended  in  the  bath  of 
cupric  solution.  .The  current  enters  the  bath  at  the  surface 
of  tbe  copper  plate,  which  ie  the  anode  or  poeitive  pole  of 
the  combination,  and  passes  through  the  eolation  to  the 
suspended  medals  which  constitute  tbe  cathode  or  negative 
pole.  As  fast  as  the  copper  is  thrown  down  upon  these 
objects,  and  tbe  solution  is  therefore  impoverisbed,  a  fresh 
supply  is  obteined  by  eolution  of  the  copper  plate ;  this 
copper  is  conseqnenUy  dissolved  just  as  quickly  as  the 
olectrotypee  are  produced,  and  no  supply  of  crystals  is 
needed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  DaoioU  cell.  The  great 
advantage  of  using  a  separate  battery  ia  that  several  objects 
may  be  coated  at  the  same  time,  since  it  is  only  necessaiy 
to  attach  them  to  a  metal  rod  in  connection  with  the 
battery.  Almost  any  form  of  galvanic  arrangement  may 
be  employed  by  the  metallurgist  aa  a  generator  of 
electricity.  But  as  the  exciting  liquid  in  a  battery  needs 
te  be  replenished  from  time  te  time,  and  aa  the  zinc  plates 
also  wear  out,  ite  use  is  attended  with  more  or  less  incon- 
venience in  the  workshop,  and  the  electro-metellurgist  has 
therefore  turned  his  attention  te  other  sources  of  electricity. 
Indeed,  as  far  back  as  1842,.  when  the  art  was  but  in  its 
infancy,  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr  J.  S.  Woolwich  for 
the  use  of  a  magneto-electrical  apparatus  ;  and  of  late  yean 
powerful  machines  in  which  electricity  is  excited  by  meana 
of  magnetism  have  been  introd  jced  into  electro-metallurgical 
establishments.  When  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  surrounded  by  a 
coil  of  insulated  copper  wire,  ia  roteted  between  the  pwee 
of  a  magnet,  a  cnirent  of  aleetrioit^  ia  induced  in  the  coil 
at  every  magnBtitation  and  demagnetisation  of  the  core. 
By  means  of  a  commutator,  those  ^tomating  cnrraita  in 
opposite  directione  may  be  converted  into  a  oorutant  stoeam 
of  electricity,  available  for  the  depoeition  of  metals  by 
electrolysta  Tbe  armatures  are  rotated  by  -mechanical 
means,  such  as  the  use  of  a  steun-engine^  and  hence  the 
electricity  is  ultimately  produced  by  conversion  of 
mechanical  work. 

In  the  machine  constructed  by  Mr  Wilde,  which  hai 
been  largely  employed  by  electro-metallurgUta,  a  small 
magneto-electric  apparatus,  with  permanent  magnet,  ia 
employed  to  excite  the  electromagnet  of  a  much  larger 
machine.  The  induced  current  of  the  second  machine  ia 
stronger  than  tiutt  of  tbe  first  in  proportion  as  the  electro- 
magnet is  more  powerful  than  tbe  permanent  magnet ;  this 
second  current  may  then  be  used  to  ei^ti^a2ip<liwhkctri> 
magnet,  and  hence  by  meaiM  «f -tStW^^nudtplaVoi^^em 
tion,  enrrenta  of  great  eneiKy  may  be  obtained.  The 
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amutatM  in  tkeee  machinM  tre  contracted  on  Siemeui's 
principle,  and  coDsist  of  long  ban  of  iron  magnetized 
transversely,  and  haWng  the  wire  wound  longitadinally. 
Daring  the  rotation  oi  the  armature,  bo  much  heat  is 
dereloped  that  apecial  means  are  taken  to  prevent  its 
accumulation.  In  another  form  of  Wilde's  machine,  a 
vertical  disk  etn]ring  a  namber  of  coils,  each  with  its  own 
core,  is  caused  to  xotste  between  two  rbgs  of  magnets.  A 
powerful  machine,  with  multiple  armatures  of  this  kind,  ia 
nae4  by  Mewrs  Elkii^ton  at  BirroioghRm,  arid  is  capable 
of  depositing  1^  ewt.  of  copper  ercry  34  hoan. 

Another  recent  modification  of  the  magneto-electric 
machine  used  by  electro-metallurgiets  is  that  iuTented  by 
M.  Gramme.  A  ring  of  soft  iron  carrying  a  Urge  number 
(rf  culs  ai  insnlatad  copper  wire  ii  caused  to  nrtata  between 
the  poles  of  a  fixed  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  the  currents 
induced  in  the  ooila  are  coUected  by  two  metallic  diahs, 
whence  they  mi^  be  drawn  off  for  nee  in  electro-deposition. 
As  the  core  is  cirenlar,  the  magnetiation  prnceeds  con- 
tinuously, and  hence  the  current  is  unifnm  ^  bat  as- both 
poles'  of  the  magnet  are  used,  two  q;iposite  continuous' 
currents  are  aimnltaneously  produced. 

Thormo-electricity  is  another  source  of  eleetromotive 
power  of  which  the  practical  •  worker  has  availed  himself. 
In  1843  a  patent  was  taken  ont  by  Moaes  Poole  for  the 
naa  of  a  thermo-electric  pile  in  place  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
bnt  it  ia  only  within  the  last  few  yean  that  such  a  eonree 
of  electricity  has  been  introduced  into  the  workshop.  The 
best-known  form  of  thermopile  ia  that  devised  by  M. 
Clamond  of  Paris.  One  element  is  formed  of  tinned 
sheet-iron,  and  the  other  of  an  alloy  composed  of  two  parts 
of  xins  to  one  of  antimony.  A  large  number  of  tbeae  pairs, 
insulated  from  each  other,  are  arranged  in  circular  piles 
around  a  central  cavity,  ia  which  their  jonctiona  are  heated 
by  means  of  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  ease  with  which  such 
an  apparatus  can  be  manipulated  recommends  this  source 
of  electricity  to  the  electro-metallurgist. 

Having  procured  a  supply  of  electricity  from  one  or 
other  of  these  sources,  the  electro-metallurgist  applies  it 
either  to  the  deposition  of  a  metal  upon  a  matrix  or  to  the 
coating  of  one  metal  by  anotber.  Heuce  the  art  of  electro- 
metallurgy divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one  being  called 
tltdrolypy,  end  the  other  being  generally  known  as  electro- 
pfatinff:  In  an  electrotype  the  reduced  metal  is  separated 
from  the  mould  on  which  it  is  deposited,  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinct work  of  art ;  whilst  in  electro-plating  the  deposited 
metal  forms  an  inaeparable  part  of  tlie  plated  object 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  electrotypes  are 
generally  taken.  One  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
this  art  is  that  of  producing  copper  deplicates  of  engravings 
on  wood.  A  cast  of  the  block  is  first  taken  in  wax  or  in 
gutta-percha,  and  when  cold  the  surface  of  this  mould  is 
brushed  over  with  black-lead ;  by  means  of  a  wire,  the 
black-leaded  mould  is  suspended  in  a  batb  of  sulphate  of 
copper  connected  with  a  battery,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  a  suBSciently  thick  plate  of  copper  ia  deposited. 
The  copy,  on  removal  from  the  mould,  is  atrengthened  by 
being  backed  with  type-metal ;  it  ia  then  phmed  smooth 
at  the  baok;  and  mounted  for  nse  on  a  wooden  block.  This 
process  is  now  carried  ont  on  a  large  acale,  since  it  is  found 
that  a  greater  nnmber  of  sharp  impression  i  can  be  obt^ned 
from  the  electro  than  from  the  woiod.  For  rotary  printing 
machines  the  electrotypes  are  carved.  Set-up  type  is  also 
sometimes  ct^ied  thus  instead  of  being  stereot^Md,  the 
electro-deposited  copper  being  harder  thw  the  stereo  metal 

Copper  ia  sometimes  thrown  down  as  a  thin  coating  upon 
plaster  busts  and  statuettes^  thns  giving  them  the  appearance 
of  sdid  metal  In  Paris,  too,  it  is  now  common  to  give  a 
thin  coat  of  eleetriHleposited  copper  to  exposed  iron-workf 
meh  ai  gasJampa,  railings,  and  fonntaini.   The  iron  is 


first  painted,  then  niack-leaded,  afterwards  electro-coppered, 
and  finally  bronzed.  Cast-iron  cylinders  used  ia  calico- 
printing  are  also  coated  with  copper  by  a  single-cell 
arrangement ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  coat  iron  shipa 
in  a  similar  manner.  Usually,  however,  the  electro-plater 
has  to  cover  the  baser  metals  with  either  silver  or  gold. 

Eleetro-^<ain0  was  introduced  very  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art  of  electro-metallurgy,  the  eariiest  in- 
veatigatora  being  Messrs  G.  R  and  -  H.  Elkingtoo,  ]Mr 
Alexander  Farfces,  and  Mr  John  Wright  in  this  -country, 
and  M.  de  Ruols  in  France.  It  was  TXt  Wright  w)io  first 
employed '  a' aol&tion  of  cyanide  of  ailTer  in  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  this  is  the  solution  tiill  in  common  nse. 
It  should  be  boms  in  mind  that  the  csyanide  of  potassium 
is  a  very  dangerous  poison.  The  objects  to  be  silveridated 
are  nsnallj  nude  of  German  ailver,  which  is  an  alloy  of 
copper,  sue,  and  nickel.  Before  being  placed  ip  tho 
depositing  vat,  the  articles  must  be  thoronghly  cleansed. 
Grease  is  removed  by  a  hot  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
mechanical  cleaning  is  commonly  effected  by  meana  of  a 
bundle  of  fine  htw  wires,  known  as  a  "  scratch-brush 
the  brush  is  mounted  on  a  laUie,  so  as  to  revolve  rapidly, 
and  is  kept  moist  with  stale  beer.  Articles  of  copper, 
braf4,  and  .German  silver  are  usually  prepared  by  being 
dipped  in  different  kinds  of  "  pickle,"  or  baths  of  nitric  and 
oUier  acids.  To  insure  perfect  adhesion  of  the  coating  of 
silver,  it  is  usual  to  deposit  a  ihin  film  of  quicksilver  on  tha 
surface,  an  o|>eratioa  which  ia  called  "  qnicking."  ^la 
quicking  liquid  may  be  a  solution  of  either  nitrate  or 
cyanide  of  mercury.  After  being  quicked,  the  articles  are 
rinsed  with  water,  and  then  transferred  to  the  silver-bath, 
where  they  remain  until  the  deposit  is  sufficiently  thick. 
Tho  quantity  of  silver  must  depend  upon  the  quality  of  tbe 
article :  one  ounce  of  silver  per  square  foot  forma  an 
excellent  coating,  but  some  electro-plated  household  goods 
are  turned  out  bo  cheap  that  they  must  carry  but  the 
merest  film  of  silver.  The  rats  in  which  the  electro-plating 
goes  oQ  were  formerly  made  of  wood,  but  are  now  usually 
of  wrought  iron.  Plates  of  silver  are  suspended  from  a 
rectangular  frame  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  whilst 
tbe  articles  to  be  plated  are  suspended  by  wires  from  a 
similar  smaller  frame  communicating  with  the  native 
pole.  Large  articles  are  suspended  from  wirea,  looped  at 
the  end,  and  protected  in  tubes  of  glass  or  india-rubber, 
whilst  small  articles  may  be  placed  in  wire  cagea  or 
in  perforated  ston;  v.re  bowls.  On  removal  from  the 
depositing  vat,  the  plated  objects  are  usually  dipped  m  hot 
water,  then  scratch-brushed  with  beer,  again  vraahed  with 
hot  water,  and  finally  dried  in  hot  sawdust  A  bright 
silver  surface,  requiring  no  further  treatment  when  removed, 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  silver  bath  a  very  email 
proportion  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

EteHro-ffilding  is  effected  in  much  the  same  way  aa 
electro-silvering.  It  is  found,  however,  thftt  magneto- 
(lectricity  cannot  be  employed  with  advantage.  Various 
(ilding  solutions  are  in  use,  but  preference  ia  usually  given 
-o  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  originally 
introduced  by  Messrs  Elkington.  The  solution  is  generally 
ued  hot,  its  temperature  ranging  from  130*  Fahr.  to  the 
Miling-point  If  the  object  to  be  gilt  is  not  of  coj^r,  it 
11  usual  to  coat  it  with  an  electro^epoait  of  copper  before 
rabmitting  it  to  the  gilding  solution.  He  coating  of  fgrAA 
u  generally  very  thin,  and  only  a  few  mtnnies'  ezposore  to 
tbe  hot  solntim  is  necessary  to  effect  its  depoeition.  When 
the  sohtion  is  freah,  a  co|^  anode  may  be  Mspk^yed, 
its  pkci  being  taken  by  a  small  gold  electrode  after  tin 
solBtionhu  bean  in  work  fat  some  tiuM  The  prasmiw  of 
copper  ii  the  soIntioD  inqwrts  a  full  n^dish  oonpr  to  llw 
electnKUpoMtof  gold;  >^(l^|9m  vyjl@i@t0  pgr 
be  modiied  by  the  pKaanoa  <tf  Ubi  «t  Ti»aa  other 
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MbJa,  flocli  as  tliow  of  ftHTer.  SomeUmei  only  put 
of  an  obj9ct  it  to  be  gilt^  tucli  m  the  indda  of  »  ailTer- 
l^ted  craam-jog ;  in  this  cau  the  Teasel  would  be  filled 
vith  the  gildiog  Bolntion,  in  which  the  anode  of  the  battery 
0  immenwL  Qold  is  sometimes  deposited  not  as  a  coating 
apoD  other  metals,  bat  as  an  electra^pe  in  gatta-penba  or 
ia  plaster  moalda ;  small  objects  of  elaborate  workmanahip 
being  thus  produced  id  solid  gold,  without  the  workman- 
■hip  of  the  diaser  and  engraver 

Although  copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  the  metals  to  which 
tilt  attention  of  the  electro-metallurgist  is  usually  restricted, 
it  ihoald  be  remembered  that  he  is  also  able  to  oltain 
^tro-deposits  of  a  very  large  number  of  other  mctab. 
Xanj  of  these  are  not  practically  used,  but  one  of  them 
baa  of  lata  years  baomne  of  eonudarabb  iomoflaaee.  TUi 
■  the  metal  nUJM  In  1869  Dr  laaae  ^jmau  of  BoatOD, 
United  Stata^  patented  aproeass  fordnUaiUngiildEal  trom 
K^itioiis  of  variona  donbis  salta;  bnt  Dr  Qon  had  aaoy 
jmn  panoualy  emplojad  similar  or^ta  in  Enriand,  ai^ 
ksd  pobliahed  the  resnlta  of  hia  experiments,  Ilw  depoai- 
(ioB  nickel,  eapeeiaUy  from  dw  salpbUe  of  luekal  ud 
uuDmium,  is  now  omied  ont  on  a  large  aoala  boA  in 
Eo^anl  and  in  the  United  Statea.  The  natal  iid^oaitad 
u  a  very  thin  bat  exeaastn^  hard  coating  and  naa  dm 
tdvaBti^  of  not  readily  tarnishing  or  corroding  «tcb  in  a 
■oiatatmoaphBra.  Hence  it  haabecoqie  coinmon  toaleetro* 
liek^  iron  and  steel  ob^foeta  for  nse  un  board  ahipk  in  w«U 
la  gan<ban«la,  awwd-aeabbarda,  hameaa  fbnutua^  gas- 
lwMi%  and  Tarions  articles  for  bonsehold  tue. 

Iron,  like  nickel,  may  be  deposited  from  its  double 
Hits,  and  exeallent  results  bare  been  obtained  by  KMn, 
af  St  PstMsbnrg,  with  the  doable  sulphate  of  iron  and 
afflmoniom.  Engraved  copper-platee  are  much  harder  when 
ficed  with  al«Gtn><lepositecl  iron  than  when  uniaotected, 
and  th^  consequently  yield  a  much  nomber  pt  im- 

pmsions  before  losing  tiieir  sharpneai.  Tlatea  for  printing 
bank-notes  have  been  treated  in  thia  way. 

Not  only  can  the  electro-metallnr^  deposit  simple 
netals.  sncii  as  those  noticed  above,  bnt  he  is  able  likawise 
to  deposit  certain  altoyt,  such  as  brass,  bronze,  and  Qennsn 
nlTer.  The  processei  by  which  this  can  be  effected  are 
not,  however,  very  generally  used. 

Among  the  minor  applications  of  electro-metollnigy  we 
ms7  mention  the  ptocess  of  electrotjrping  flowers,  insecta, 
aui  other  delicate  natural  objects,  ^leae  are  flnt  dipped 
for  a  moment  in  a  warm  solution  of  nitrate  of  sQver  in 
slo^I,  and  then  exposed  to  a  reducing  liquid,  such  as  a 
ulntion  of  phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  an  alaetn- 
deposit  may  than  be  thrown  down  upon  this  metallised 
(Difsce.  Dagunreotypes  are  sometimes  improved  by  coat- 
ing them  vrith  a  very  delicate  film  of  electnHispoaited  gold. 
Again,  in  some  of  the  modem  photogr^hio  processes  for 
Ftintiog,  copper  electrotypes  are  taken  directly  or  indirectly 
fnn  the  l^hromatized  gelatine.  Of  late  years,  too,  a 
■ethod  of  refining  crude  copper  by  means  of  elecbo- 
Bwtallnigy  hu  beien  tnfarodnead,  and  ia  now  anceasafolly 
earned  ont  on  a  large  scale.  8U^  of  blister-copper  are 
{hiiged  into  a  eolation  of  sulpha  of  comwr,  and  form  the 
SBoAt  dl  a  battny ;  the  copper  (hen  disMTe^  and  ia  de- 
posited in  t  condition  ctf  great  purity  at  the  oppodte  pcde, 
Bnfc  ci  the  impurities  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
AVDsitingnL  The  procaaa  aliMild  be  restricted  to  eopper 
twdi  is  free  from  any  metals  likely  to  be  deporited  along 
vith  the  metal  nnder  purification. 

It  bn  been  considered  deniable  not  to  Include  vttUn  Um  llmiti 
(■ttda ntlele  an;  of  the  nnmeroaa  fonsolKTor  prepertnc  the  aola- 
wnuedbxelectro-inetallareiste.  FortheK,  and torottierdetaili, 
«  Os  tMtieM  of  a.  Gore  (1877],  J.  Napier  (5tb  ed.,  1878).  A. 
Watt (5th ed..  1874),  A.  Smee  (Srd  ed.,  ISfil),  and  0.  Shaw  (1844); 

Walhet'e  XUdntypi  MaKfyvUOUm  (1860)  ;  and  H.  Direk's 
F^^MItUn  mtmrn^^  (18W).  (T.W.B.") 


JELECntOMFTER.  An  deotrometar,  acoording  to  ffir 
Wm.  Thomson,  who  is  the  greatest  lining  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  perfect 
this  kind  of  phyucal  apparatns,  is  "an  inatrument  toe 
niMiiiriag  differencea  tA,  electric  potential  between  two  con* 
ductna  tbrou^  the  effects  of  eUetrc^atie  force.*  A  gal- 
vanometer, on  the  other  hand,  which  might  alao  be  defined 
as  an-instmment  for  measuring  differences  of  electric  poten- 
tial, utilisea  the  deetroma^n^ie  forces  due  to  the  currents 
produced  by  differences  of  electric  potential  An  instru- 
ment dengned  merely  to  imtUeate,  without  measuring,  differ* 
aneea  of  electric  potaptuJ  is  called  an  <leetro»eope.  It  is 
obvious  that  every  electrometer  may  be  used  as  an  electnv 
weapbt  and  it  la  also  true  that  all  eleetroacopea  are  elaetro- 
natan  more  or  Use ;  bnt  the  name  electromet«  is  leaarted 
for  mdi  Instmmenli  aa  have  a  aoale  enabling  us,  cither 
diiMtlf  or  by  appn^tiate  ledvction,  to  refer  difhnncaa  of 
potential  to  aome  nmt 

Hie  modem  electrician  ia  far  mora  conoamad  with 
memoraaMiiti  of  ebetiio  potoittal  than  withmeaanrementa 
of  eleetrie  qnanti^;  and  oonaoqnaitly  all  modem 
eleetrunetrie  uiitrai^aita  are  anited  for  uieet  meaaore- 
jwnti  of  the  former  kind.  It  is  onfy  indirectly  tiiat  aneh 
instmmei^  meaaure  elaetrio  qaanti^.  With  the  old«r 
dactricinu  Ife  waa  otherwiaa ;  and  some  of  the  eariieat 
•betnflMtm  ware  diai^ied  for  the  direct  m«aanrem«it  of 
quantify. 

Swsh  was  tbs  messuritig  jar  <tf  Lsnc,*  rnnesented  is  flg.  1  (sfltr 
IU««).  0  ia  t  Lerden  jar,  faateaed  to  a  stand  in  aocb  a  mr  that 
its  oater  annatttre  eaa  be 
insnlstsJ  «r  wmnscted  to 
earth  at  wUL  Ths  ianer 
aimstate  is  In  good  niatalKo 
eonneetlon  wltii  the  knob  0. 
A  horisontsl  metal  ^eca  A 
is  moontsd  oat  a  gUaa  pillar, 
and  eatrias  another  imi^ 
wUoh  esa  bs  set  st  vaj 
reqnind  diatsnoe  fromO  by 
means  vk  a  screw  and  gra- 
doatlon.  The  pUoe  A  ia 
connected  with  the-  outer 
armature  of  the  far  by  a 
thin  Tire  B  eostamed  ui  a 
glass  tubs,  ^da  last  pleoe 
was  added  bj  Bteaa,*  whoee 
arrangement  o(  the  appumtns 
««  Bsva  been  deaonblBg. 
One  way  of  udng  ths  In- 
atmme&t  is  aa  IoImws.  Ths 
halls  are  sat  at  a  convwieat 
dlatanoe  apart,  the  stsnd  is 
carafnlly  inaolated,  and  the 
ontw  snnstars  of  Os  Jar 
csnasetad  with  the  tattwy 
of  Jais  ot  other  system  to  be 
chaiged,  and  the  inner  anuatnra  with  tiie  sooroe  of  electricity,  say 
the  prims  condnetc^  of  an  sleotric  maehina.  The  electricity  aoca- 
nolatsa  on  ths  huier  srmaton  tUl  a  eertsin  diffeceaoe  of  potential 
between  0  and  A  is  lesehsd,  snd  then  a  eertsin  qusstify  {  of 
trid^  psssts  ftom  0  to  A  m  the  form  of  a  sparl^  after  iridoh  a 
qnann^  q  remains  dLztribated  between  the  oater  anustnrs  and  ths 
acenmnlator  which  is  bung  charged.  Thia  process  is  oontlnned, 
and  as  each  wfitA  pssaea,  a  quantity  «  ia  added  to  the  charge  on  the 
oater  annstnre  and  aoctunnlator.  Benoe  if  the  capacity  of  ths 
oater  armatare  be  nwligible  e«ndpa»d  with  that  of  the  accouin* 
ktor,  the  chatge  61  the  latter  will  be  proportional  to  the  namber 
of  eparks  between  the  balla.  Tlie  meaianng  Jar  may  alao  be  need 
to  meaanza  the  overflow  of  electricl^  from  one  armature  of  an 
acenmolator  when  the  othez  la  connsctsd  with  an  electric  machine. 
Ia  thia  case  ths  onter  ooating  of  the  Jsr  la  connected  with  the  earth, 
and  0  ia  connected  with  the  armatare  of  the  aeenmnlstor.  nksrsls 
no  oecsdoo  to  disenaa  minntsly  here  the  enrsctioos  necisny  in  ths 
latter  method  of  using  the  apparstoa ;  on  ttusa  sad  Idndcsd  pobts 


na.  1.— Lsas'B  Jsr. 


»  Pm.  Trnu..  17W. 

•  The  obiset  of  the  Sne  wire  ia  to  absoibthe 
and  pnrvant  the  dUntepattoa  of  the  metal  ' 
tbeMtioa  of  the  a>nsistBs  Irg^^ 
I  S8^ 


eosify  of  ttodlsehsrm 
'tiM  bells  wtalA  tsnden 
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consult  the  aeeonnt  glnn  hj  Uucari,  TmiU  iShdrteiU  SlaHqve, 
torn,  i  ii  813-S16,  ind  Rlea,  I.e. 

Tho  tontoD  baUnoo  of  Coulomb  I«  uotber  Inrtniment  cnitod  for 
diraot  mMianment  of  elKtricil  qtuntity.  7m  ita  coiutniotioD 
and  UM  we  the  article  Eleotrioitt,  p.  18, 

The  duchargiag  elHtrowopa  of  Qangiin  belongs  to  the  preeent 
dliM  of  iDstniments.  It  conilata  (fi^  2)  of  en  ordinary  (old- 
feahloned]  gold-leef  eleotroecope,  witli  the  addi- 
tion of  a  amall  knob  B,  connected  with  the  metal 
■ole  of  the  ioatrumeDt,  and  aUndlng  a  little 
to  one  aide  of  one  of  the  learea,  The  charge  on 
an7  conductor  is  meaaured  hj  connecting  it  with 
the  knob  A  through  a  infflolent  length  of  wet 
oottoo  to  reUrd  the  dieohar^  properlj.  When 
a  certain  amount  of  electricitr  haa  reached  the 

Sid  lea^  It  ia  attracted  to  the  knob  B  and  Is 
■charged;  It  then  falln  back,  ii  recharged,  then 
discharged  by  contact  with  B  a  eecond  tune,  and 
so  OIL  It  te  found  that  the  same  <)nantttr  of 
electricity  !•  dlecharged  at  each  contact  If  the 
procesB  M  properly  regnlated  ;  so  that  the  whole  2,  — Dlschats- 
obarge  on  the  condactor  la  measured  by  tba  i^g  Electroeaope 
number  of  oscillations  of  the  gold  leaf  requited 
to  discharge  It  oompletely.* 

The  reat  of  the  mBtnimeots  (aara  one)  to  bs  dascribed 
may  be  cksaified  ander  the  three  beads  giveD  hy  Sir  Wm. 
ThonuoQ  in  kia  valuable  report  od  electrometers,'  viz.,  (1) 
repuleioa  etectrometen,  (2)  attracted  disc  electrometers,' 
and  (3)  symmetrical  eleotrometeia, 

L  AwuMM2;7«cfrvm«/«rft— The  eleotnaaopleaaedleof  Gilbert  Is 
the  oloeet  specimen  of  a  repaleioD  alectRwoope.  The  llnea 
threads  of  Franklin,  and  the  dduble  peodulom  osed  by  Caaton, 
Da  ?ay,  and  others,  which  was  an  Imprornnent  thereon,  an 
typical  of  another  speoiec  of  electroacopa  coming  ondsr  the  aama 
geaoi. 

Carallo'B  eleotroscope'  (Dg,  8)  embodies  the  double  pendolan 
prlnciplei  It  consists  of 
two  fine  silrar  wires  loaded 
with  email  pieces  of  cork 
or  pith,  and  suspended 
inaida  a  small  glass  cylin- 
der. Throagh  the'  cap 
which  closea  the  cylinder 
pasiea  the  atout  wtie  frorc 
which  the  pcndutuma  are 
suapeitded.  This  wire  ends 
In  a  thimbte-ahaped  dome 
A,  which  comes  down  rery 
nearly  to  the  cap  ;  tho  out- 
■Ids  <n  the  cap  and  part  of 
the  wire  aire  co7ercd  with 
sealing  wac,  and  the  object 
of  the  dome  ia  to  keep 
moiature  from  tho  stem, 
so  that  the  electroecopo 
could  be  used  in  the  open 

air  oTsn  In  rainy  weatner.  ,  .  

To  add  to  the  scnsitire.  »• -Ca'*"" « Elwtro««pe, 

neu  of  the  Instrument  two  strips  of  tinfoil  are  pasted  on  the  glass 
at  B  and  C  oppoiite  the  pith  balls.  An  electroscope  similar  to  this 
wu  need  by  Saussure.*  Tolta  nscd  a  pair  of  itnws  Instead  of  the 
pith  ball  pendulams. 

Bv  far  the  most  perfect  form  of  electroscope  on  the  doable 
pendulum  principle  Is  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  of  Bennct*  Fig^ 
4  repreienta  s  modem  form  of  thli  instrument  The  gold  leaves 
are  gummed  on  tho  two  aides  of  a  Hat  piece  of  metal  carried  by  a 
■tout  stem,  which  poiflcs  through  the  top  of  a  i;Iasa  shads  and  ends 
in  a  flat  dtao.  By  nioana  of  this  disc  we  may  convert  the  inatm- 
mciit  into  Tolta'o  condenting  electioecope  (already  deacrihed,  see 
Eleotkioitt,  p.  84).  Inaido  the  ^lass  ahade,  and  rising  well  over 
the  leaves,  stands  a  cylinder  of  wire  ganie,  which  ought  to  be  in 
inetalllo  connection  with  tho  earth,  or  mth  some  conductor  whoee 
potential  Is  taken  as  tho  standard  of  reference.  The  introduction 
of  the  wire  cytindor  is  due  to  Faraday,  and  is  an  essential  Improve- 
ment ;  it  Is  abaolutelv  neccisaiT,  in  fact,  to'convert  the  tnatniment 
Into  a  trustworthy  Indicator  of  differences  of  potential.  It  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  leaves  from  external  disturbing 
tnflneacos,  and  of  enaaring  that  tbo  instrument  always  indloatea  the 
dUEsrenoe  between  the  potepUal  of  the  body  connaoted  with  the 


*  Then  U  a  correction  for  reaidao,  m  Kascart,  t  L  g  317,  ko. 
■  Brit.  Aiaoc  lUp,  1867,  or  Ji^miU  of  Paper*  on  SUctrottatiu  md 
jr^9»«M«n,  9  843.  ■  1777  1 

'  EU«M.  la  4S  and  Sa  ■  Pkil  fVans.,  1787. 


leaves  and  another  A^»tCf  potentiaL  '  Thai,  If  we  Insolata  tlu  sola 
of  the  electroeoope,  and  connect  A  with  the  leaves,  and  B  with  the 

EnM,  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  corresponds  to  the  difference 
tween  the  potontlala  of  A  and  B,  and  will  always  he  aame  for 
tho  same  potential  dilTerenea.'  Hencc^  If  the  divergence  of  the 
leaves  were  read  off  by  means  of  a  properly  ooDstmcted  scala,  the 
iiutmnunt  might  be  used  as  a  tongh  eleotrometar.    The  value  of 


7l&  i.— Bannefs  KUotrosoopa> 


Tio.  6.— Hsnley» 
Beetnmetor. 


tha  gndaation  would  of  eonrsa  have  to  ba  detorained  by  eipert< 
ment  Fedet  did,  as  %  matter  of  lao^  ota  the  gold-leaf  electroscope 
in  this  way. 

The  aleotrometer  of  Henley,'  aometimea  called  Healev'i  (inadruit 
eleotrometar  (Og.  5),  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  tingle  pendulum 
slectroesopaB.  It  oonalrta  aaaentiallj  of  a  pendalum  A  lunged  to 
a  vertical  snpport  G,  which  oarriea  a  vertical  giadoated  semicirole 
B,  by  means  of  which  the  deviation  of  A  from  the  rertloal  can  be 
reiad  off.  Thia  form  of  electroecope  is,  or  was,  mnch  nsed  foi 
indicating  the  state  of  electrification  of  the  prima  oonductdts  of 
alaptrlo  machines.  The  stem  te  aorewsd  into  the  eoodoctor,  and 
the  divargspoa  of  the  pendulum  indioatea  roughly  the  ohaig^  , 

The  sine  electrometer  of  August,  repreaaated  m  flg.  S,  is  a  modl- 
Bcation  of  the  single  pendolum  electroscope  analogoos  in  orinciple 
to  PonlUet  fe  sine  oompasa.  A  ia  a 
pendnlnm  aospended  by  two  threads  to 
lecars  motion  in  one  plane;  B  ia  a  ball 
fixed  to  the  case,  ana  iJonQected  vith 
a  anitable  electrode.  Any  charge  is 
given  to  A ;  B  ia  charged  with  q  units 
of  electricity ;  tho  case  is  tamed 
through  an  angle  *  in  a  vertical  plana 
until  the  distance  between  A  and  B  ia 
the  same  as  It  was  whsn  both  were 
neutral;  then,  if  the  charge  on  A  be 
always  the  same. 

This  instmment  is  interesting  on  so* 
count  of  ths  principle  employed  in  Ite 
construction ;  hot  we  an  not  awaie 
that  it  has  ever  been  nsed  in  practice.  ,  _ai-.  wt«Wm-»«. 

Another  class  of  instmmente,  In  «— Sins  Eteetrometer. 

which  the  movable  part  Is  a  horizontal  arm  taming  abont  a  vertical 
ajcis,  may  be  tookaa  upon  as  the  descendants  of  Gilbert's  electro- 
ioopio  needle.  The  electrometer  of  Peltier  and  ite  modification 
Into  a  sine  electrometer  (by  Blea)  an  InatrumentE  of  this  elaea. 
DesoripUons  of  both  will  ba  found  in  Kaacart,  ffi  891  and 

Detlmann's  electrometer  (fig.  7)  is  constmcted  on  a  principle 
slmQar  to  that  applied  In  the  two  instmmeate  last  named.  D  is  a 
Deadly  formed  of  light  lilver  wire,  enspended  by  s  fine  glssE  fibre 
from  a  tonlon  head  A.  Below  the  needle  la  a  piece  of  shset  metal 
NB,  divided  half  throagh  by  a  notch  in  the  middle,  and  then  bent 
in  oppoaito  directions  en  both  sides  of  the  notoh,  so  tha^  when 
loolud  at  end  on,  It  appears  like  a  T,    UndenaaUi  KS  la  a 

'  It  wu  by  no  meana  aale  to  take  this  for  certain  in  tite  old  iactra' 
ments,  owing  to  the  electrification  of  the  glasfc 
» PAff.  fVoM.,  177a.      -    ^  — 
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ptJotted  4tM  PLt  through  the  otntn  oT  which  pMMt  t  slut 
[ntef  wpporting  HE»  wthBt  it  can  bt  niMd  or  atpruMdliT  & 
linrQ.  inaid*  f  k  ■  tprinahj  idmu*  of  whkh  tb*  kror  H, 
Thieh  MtTM  M  «l«troda^  eta  m  muMcted  or  diMODBWtod  tt  will 
■ith  the  mtit  piaot  MB.  The  wholo  oooulaad  tn  a  matt!  otM  B, 
tteltdttf  which  ii  of  glw,  w  Uut  th«  poiitfoa  of  the  coodU  D  on 
Ua  mdutioB  PXj  md  be  raed  off  bj  mctu  of  tha  lau  M.  To 
HUtlBstrament,  tboeuetaoouMcted  with  tboouth,  thtuMdlo 
h  bn^t  BMtlj  at  right  uglat  to  KI,  and  NX  is  mlaad  I7 


Fia  7.— Detlniu'i  Beetiotuater. 

BctM  cf  G  tin  tha  naadla  ia  in  contact  witb  it ;  than  tha  tlactrode 
i  ii  brought  into  commanksation  with  ME^  and  tha  bodr  wlioaa 
ebuRB  or  potandtl  ia  to  ba  maaattred  fa  connectad  with  S.  Tlta 
coDoartdon  wlLb  E  la  tbaa  tappreoaod,  and  M£  rowarad;  and  the 
utdU^  now  free,  ia  repelled  by  ME.  If,  b;  meana  of  tbe  torafoa 
bead,  n  bring  tha  needle  along  to  a  fixed  poaition  relative  to  ME, 
the  dectricat  eonpLe  will  ba  proportional  to  tbe  eqoare  of  tha  charge 

,  cooimiinicatad  to  HE  and  D,  to  tbe  aqnara  of  tbe  potential  of 
the  bodf  connected  witb  K,  provided  tha  capacity  of  the  electrO' 
Mte  ba  n^ligible  compared  witb  that  of  the  body.  Hence  the 
potential  la  meaaored  hy  the  aqnare  root  of  tbe  toraion  on  the  flbra 
whm  the  naedla  ii  fn  a  glren  poeitioiL 
The  form  ot  DeIlmann*B  electrometer  we  bare  Joet  deacribad  waa 

'  thd  saad  hf  EohlrtoaelL'  It  haa  been  aimptiwd  bj  iu  inTaator, 
ud  applied  in  hia  Important  injeatigationa  on  atmoaphacie  elae- 
ttidtj. 

Coalomb'a'  balanca  night  ba  need  as  an  electrometer  on  the  rapul- 
BOO  principle.  Special  care  would,  howarer,  ba  neceaeary  to  aroid 
w  to  aUow  for  dietnrbancea  arising  from  tbe  case  of  the  instmment, 
>Ucb  oogbt  under  any  clrcnmstaocea  to  ba  coatad  wholly  or  per- 
bally  wiA  tiofotl  on  the  inside,  according  to  Faraday'a  plan.  Sir 
Wa.  Thomwm  did,  in.  fact,  deaign  an  electrometer  of  tluBdeacrip. 
no^  and  haa  gjjan  Ublea  {Seprint  of  Paptrt,  1 142)  for  rodocing  Its 
bfieatfama.  Thiatypaofelectiometai  haa  not  coma  into  gananlnae. 

U.  JUrami  Dim  JBietrOTiffan.— Tha  fint  idea  of  thia  kind  o( 


Tia.  8.— Snow  Ilanb'ii  Dlec  Electrometar 

iBitniDeBi  k  dne  to  Sir  Wm.  Buow  Harris.  One  of  thainatra* 
■wila  ii  which  ha  eairied  out  the  principle  and  tha  mode  of  naing 

>  r«gg.  Am.,  Hit  and  166% 


it  will  ba  nnderetood  ttom  0  la  an  intulated  diac,  over 

which  la  eoapended  another  diee,  bung  from  the  arm  of  a  balanocL 
and  connected  witb  the  earth.  A  weight  w  ia  put  in  a  acala 
nttaehad  to  the  other  arm  of  the  baknofc  Tha  Inanlated  diao  ia 
connected  with  tlie  intrmal  anna  tan  B  of  •  leydan  Jar,-  whoaa 
outer  armature  la  in  conoertion  with  tbe  auapeDded  due,  £lec' 
tridtT  la  couTeyed  to  B,  and  tbe  quantity  q  measured  by  a  amaU 
Lena  a  jar  A,  nntU  tbe  electric  attraction  at  C  ia  Just  enlBclent  to 
torn  the  balance.   Snow  Harria  fiNind  that  This  and  otJiar 

lawa  aaUbUahad  hf  him  agree  with  the  mathematical  tbeotj  aa 
darelopad  in  the  article  Eliotiicitt.* 

Great  impioramanta  bare  been  effected  in  thia  kind  of  electro* 
meter  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomaon— (1)  by  bia  mTcntlon  of  the  "goaid 
ring"  ca  "snard  plata ;"  (8)  if  aabig  the  toraion  of  a  platinOB 
wire  fbr  toe  ataadard  foraa ;  (S>  by  derialng  proper  aaana  fiit 
attaining  a  definite  atandard  potential,  and  by  protecting  tiie  vital 
narta  of  tha  electrometer  th)m  sxtranaona  diaturbance ;  and  (i)  br 
inttoducing  aound  kinematical  princii4aa  into  tha  eoutmction  flC 
the  moTabw  parte. 

Ia  order  to  Ulloatrate  these  poioU  ft  will  ha  well  to  daaeriba  tbe 
jMtable  electrometer  (fig.  »),  one  of  hia  aimpkr  inatrameat^  In 

Tha  principal  electrical  parU  of  thia  electrometer  an  akatchad  ia 
Agio.  HHlaa  pUne  diac  of  metal(MUad  the  "gnud  riate") 
kept  at  a  eonatant  po- 
taatial  by  being  fixed 
to  the  inner  coating  of 
a  small  Layden  Jar  IIU 
(Sr.  9),  wbioh  forma 
the  caaa  of  the  instrn> 
meat.  At  T  a  square 
hole  ia  mtoat  ot  HH. 
and  into  thfa  fita,  as 
Marly  aa  it  can  without 
danger  of  touching  a 
acjoaia  pieoa  of  alumi- 
oinm  foil  aa  lk;ht  aa  is 
consiateot  with  proper 
stiffness.  One  aide  of 
thia  diao  la  bent  down,  . 
and  then  mns  oat  bori- 
xon  tally  into  a  narrow 
atom  endingln  a  atfmip 
!•— tbe  whole  being  not 
nnliko  a  epade.  The 
sole  of  the  atirmp  con- 
sMa  of  a  fine  hair,  which 
aiOTM  up  and  dowa  be- 
fore a  Tertical  enamelled 

K'eca  bcotridden  by  tbe 
tk  of  tbe  atirmp.  Oa 
tbe  enamel  are  two  amall  dota  very  near  each  other.  Whan  Ao 
hair  seen  through  a  email  eoovex  lana  appean  atnli^^  ud  U- 
aects  the  distance  between  the  dota^  the  atirmp  ia  aaid  to  In  u 
tbe  lighted  poaition.  Tbe  alumi- 
nium spade  is  suspended  on  a  horl- 
■ontal  platinum  wire  stratehad  by 
platlanm  aprings  at  ita  two  eoiU, 
and  ia  carefully  balanced  with,  ita 
centN  of  gravity  In  the  line  of 
anapanston,  so  thst  the  only  force 
other  than  electric  that  can  affect  it 
is  the  tordoa  of  the  wiie,  which 
acta  like  the  string  iu  the  toy  called 
the  "  jumping  fh)^"  er  like  tbe  bair 
rope  ui  tbe  oatapuTtaof  tbeancfenta. 
The  apade  la  ao  arranged  that  F  ia 
aa  aearlr  aa  poaaiblo  in  tbe  aame 
plana  with  the  guard  plate  when 
the  half  la  in  tbe  aighted  povtion. 
It  ia  the  torsional  oonple  exerted 
by  the  wire  in  thb  poaition  thai 
forme  tbe  atandard  force.  Tha 
remaining  Important  electrical  put  ia  the  plane  horixontal  diac  0. 

It  ia  eaaaannl  to  tha  action  w  the  inatmmcnt  that  we  should  ha 
able  to  move  tha  diss  0  parallel  to  ilaelf  and  to  HH  through 
meaaared  distancea.  Themechanlamby  which  thia  Is  sccompllshed 
la  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  application  of  geometrical  prisciplet 
to  mecbaniam,  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  read  Tbomson'a 
"  Lesson  to  the  Inatroment  makara"  on  thia  aubjeot  in  the  JUprint 
of  hte  papera,  |  M9.  The  glaaa  atem  which  carries  G  ia  fixed  into 
tbe  lower  end  of  a  hollow  brasa  cylinder  ;  in  the  upper  end  of  tbe 
cylinder  is  fixed  a  nut  AC,  tbrongb  which  works  a  carefullf  cut 
screw  ending  in  a  rounded  point  B  of  polished  steeL  The  pomt  B 
rests  on  a  hoctsontal -agate  plate  let  into  a  foot  which  projecta  from 

 ■  TT^  ' 

■  See  alao  A^prM  of  Bit  Wmi.Thomsen'a  Bapet^  f^lBAJLv. 
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k  strong  T«rtical  support  fastened  to  the  brass  lid  of  the  jar  HM 
(fig.  D),  and  passes  tnnugh  a  slit  in  the  hoUoir  cylinder.  This 
rerticu  pieoe  is  fitted  on  one  aide  with  two  V  natches,  into  vbich 
the  hollow  c/Under  is  pressed  bjr  a  spring  fastened  to  the  lid  and 
bearing  half  wa^  between  the  and  on  toe  other  side  with  a  rect- 
angular groove  in  which  slides  ue  rertical  part  of  a  knee-piece  D, 
In  rigid  connection  with  the  hoUow  cylinder.  D  preventa  the 
CTUnderfrom  tnnuu  round,  bat  allows  it  to  more  rertically  ;  it 
tlto  carries  a  fldnciu  mark  nuning  oppodte  a  graduation  on  one 
edge  of  tha  groove,  by  means  of  which  wools  tome  of  the  screw  are 
nad  off,  fractiona  being  estimated  hj  means  of  a  drum  head.  The 
pat  AC  ia  arranged  in  two  parts,  with  «  spring  between  tham,  to 
prsrent  "  lost  time  "  and  aecure  steadiness  (for  details,  see  paper 
cited  above.) 

The  disc  G  is  connected  b^  a  spiral  of  fine  pUHnun  wtre  with 
the  main  electrode  S  which  u  tnwl^ttl!  froB  tne  lid  of  the  box  bf 
a  glass  stem.  Tbe  arrange* 
ment  of  this  electrode  in 
worthy  of  notice,  and  will  be 
nndatklood  from  11.  The 
dome  r  is  called  the  !un< 
brelle ;  its  use  is  obvious.  A 
■imiUr,  only  less  ^rfee^ 
deviea  was  noticed  in  Ca< 
valla's  electroscope.  The  vital 
parts  of  the  instrument  an 
all  inside  the  coated  jar,  and 
therefore  removed  mm  dis- 
turbing influences ;  only  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  aome  «f 
the  tinfoil  opposite  tha  bair 
in  Older  to  ssa  It.  The  effect 
of  this  b  eonnteraeted  by 
mean*  of  a  eorsen  of  fine 
wire. 

The  nie  and  tbe  theory  of 
the  initrnment  are  very 
simple.  The  body  whose 
potential  U  to  be  measured 
u  connected  with  the  nm- 
1nelll^  which  b  laiaed  in 
order  to  insulate  tbe  main  electrode  bam  the  caaa^  tbe  last  being 
aupposed  to  be  in  connection  with  the  earth.  Let  v  be  the  poten- 
tial of  the  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  tha  diao,  and  guard  plate.  T 
that  of  the  body  and  6,  and  d  the  distance  between  G  and  H  when 
the  hair  u  in  the  sighted  position.  Then,  sinoe  F  nay  he  rvgnrded 
•a  forming  part  of  an  infinite  n!at«,'  if  its  onr^ee  be  a  its  petentiel 
vuTgf  viU  be  tSff(»  -  T)  (see  Electriciit,  p.  t*),  is.* 

Ha&M  flu  ittnctieB  /on  F  will  be  giren  hj 

-  S(ir-Tf 

' — 53*- 


ng.  11. 


Here/it  a  constant,  depending  on  the  torsion  of  the  auspending 
irireof  thealumininm  balance;  hence,  A*  standing  for  imf-i-S, 
A  being  a  eonatanl  depending  on  the  construction  «  the  Initrument, 
we  beve 

9-Y'Ad  (2). 

If  we  now  depress  the  ombreUs,  eo  u  to  bring  G  to  the  potential 
of  tbe  eartb,  and  work  tbe  screw  tUl  tin  bair  is  again  in  the  sighted 
^nrtioB,  we  hare,  it  being  tbe  new  zeeding  of  the  seiew, 

v~Af    .......  (S). 

Heaee.  bma.  (1)  and  (Z), 

y~A[te-ai  m 

We  thus  get  T  in  terms  of  A  ud  tbe  difintM  of  two  screw  read 
ings,  so  that  uncertainties  of  lero  lesatng  are  eliminated.  The 
value  of  A  most  be  got  by  comparison  with  a  standard  instrument, 
if  absolute  deterininations  be  required. 

Thomson's  absolute  electrometer  (fig.  12)  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
nttmeteddiso  princij^e  for  absolute  determinations  We  give  merely 
an  indication  of  itewfierent  part^  referring  to  Iliomson  a  paper  (/.c) 
for  deuila.  B  u  an  attracting  disc,  which  can  be  moved  parallel  to 
itself  by  a  screw^of  known  step  in.  or  thereby}.  A  is  a  guard 
^ata,  in  the  centre  of  which  w  a  circular  balance -ditc  of  alaminiom 
anspanded  on  three  sprinss,  ud  connected  bv  »  spiral  of  light 

S"  Ltinam  wire  with  A.  The  disc  can  be  raiaea  or  aepressed  into 
finite  poeitions  by  means  of  a  screw  Ube  kioematical  arranRe" 
nenta  in  connection  with  these  screws  are  eimiUr  to  that  in  the 
portable  electromeUr).  A  hair  on  the  due,  ao  object  lens  h,  a 
tducial  mark,  and  an  rye  lens  I  enable  the  observer  to  tell  when 

1  Tboae  who  desire  to  know  the  dogres  of  spprodmation  hers 
should  oonsnlt  Kaiwell,  Mhetrietljf  and  ifofMAm,  voL  L  |  S17. 


this  disc  b  in  took  n  position  that  ita  lower  snrface  b  plane  with 
lower  surface  of  A.  y  «  are  the  hakes  of  a  box  wbioh  screena  the 
disc  from  alectrie  distomnose.  As  idiostatio  gnage  (consisting  <rf 
an  alnminiun  lever  wltb  gnard  idate,  bair,  Ud  una,  as  In  the 
portable  electtometw),  placed  over  a  plate  F  in  connection  with  the 
guard  ^te,  enables  tbe  ofaeerver  to  tell  whan  tbe  guard  plate  and 
the  inside  coating  of  the  instrument  (whiofa  fonna  a  Leyoen  jar  aa 
in  tbe  portnble  inatnuDent)  are  at  n  eertain  definite  potentieL 
And  flnuljr,  a  null  inatnunent  .ealled  tbe  "leplaaUur^  - 


Tia,  12.— Thomson's  Absolsls  XlsctTometer. 

bim  to  nbe  or  lower  tbe  potentblof  A  till  tbb  definite  potential  b 
teeched. 

A  abort  deeoription  of  tbe  npleniaher  wQl  be  In  place  bare.  It 
is  represented  pretty  clearly  at  E  <flg.  IS).  Two  metal  ahtelda, 
in  the  form  of  cylindrical  segments,  are  inaolatad  from  each  other 
by  apiece  of  ebonite  ;  the  left  band  one  b  in  connection  with  the 

Sard  pUte,  tbe  right  hand  one  witb  the  case  of  tbe  inatrunent 
id  tberefore  witb  tbe  outer  eoeting  of  tbe  jar).  A  vertical  shafts 
which  cu  be  spun  round  by  means  of  a  milled  head,  carries  two 
metal  fltes  on  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  arm  of  vulcanite.  Two  small 
platmnm  springs  (the  ftmit  one  b  assn  at  t)  are  arranged  so  as  to 
touch  tbe  ftise  aimnitaneondy  in  »  certain  pmition  just  clear  of  tbn 
shfeldn  Let  ns  mppoae  the  left  shield  along  with  A  to  be  post- 
lively  electrified,  and  the  flies  to  be  in  conUet  with  the  aprings :  « 
being  close  to  the  lefl  ahield,  tbe  Front  fly  will  be  electiiSed  -  and 
the  back  fiy  -i- .  Suppose  the  shaft  to  revolve  against  we  hands  of 
a  watch  lying  face  np  on  the  cover  of  the  electrometer.  The  ftont 
fly  carries  off  its  -  charge,  and,  when  near  the  middle  of  the  right 
shield,  comes  in  contact  with  a  spring  connected  with  the  shield, 
^eingthns  practicaUy  inside  a  hollow  coodnctor,  i(  gives  up  its 
-  charge  to  the  shield.  At  the  same  time  the  bade  By  gives  np  its 
■¥  charge  to  the  left  shield.  The  resnlt  of  ons  revolution  therefm 
is  to  inoreaae  the  +  ud  -  charges  on  the  respective  shields,  or,  bk 
other  words,  to  increase  the  difference  of  potential  between  then. 
Bv  giving  the  machine  a  sufficient  number  of  turns,  the  potential 
of  A  may  be  raised  as  much  as  we  please ;  ud,  by  spinning  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  potratial  can  be  lowed ;  so  th^  once  A  il 
cnarged,  it  ia  eaay  to  ndjost  Jts  notential  tiU  tha^babvtk/the  gangs 
b  in  the  sighted  posHtob.  tJgitTzecTByVjCFCJjaV  • 
To  work  the instnunent,  the  electrode  «  oTJbi  iMnrihti  Bit 
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aanD*et«]  wtth  thi  nurd  pUt*  to  »fM  til  •lactiical  fofOM  on  the 
Xht  bmii  oftha  buaiuM  U  temight  to  Itw  ngbtod  poaitioD, 


thus  Mctrtain  how  &r  the  wttffat  ot  w  grunniM  dapnuM  tbo 
bduuw.  The  wel|^t  ii  now  nmored.  ana  the  btluo*  kft  at  ■ 
dietanoe  «boTe  A  eqiul  to  that  jtut  foono. 
A  U  now  charged,  and  Iti  pota&tUl 
a^joated  till  the  hair  of  the  aguue  la- 
dloatM  that  the  etandaid  potential  >  la 
reached.  Let  It'  now  be  reqnired  to 
meeenra  the  diflaranoe  between  utepotaa- 
tlala  V  and  T'  of  two  oendnoton.  Con. 
mot  ftnt  one  and  then  the  other  with  n, 
and  work  the  low*  aorew  tlQ  the  hair 
of  the  balanoe  ie  lifted  in  eaeh  eaae^  and 
let  the  ooiew  readinp  rednoed  to  eentt* 
matna  be  d  and  «.   Than,  dnoa  the 


Tig.  14. 

foroe  on  the  diao  in  each  eaae  ia  aw,  wlura  f  b  the  aeoelmtlod 


Fia  18  Drjr  PUe  Eleetneoopeb 

and  the  upper  aonw  reeding  taken  ;  then  a  weight  of  w  gianonei 
ia  diatrlbnted  eTmmetricallf  on  the  diae,  the  balanoe  brought  op 
■gain  bj  working  the  eorair,  and  the  tvading  again  taken.  Ve 


CMliicad  bj  graritj  in  a  falling  bod;  In  ceotlmatna  p«  aeooad,  we 
re  by  (1>   

when  S  danotee  the  area  of  the  balance  diac,  <a  rathar  the  mean  el 
the  areaa  of  the  dlac  and  the  hole  In  which  it  worka  Ve  thna  gA 
tbe  valaeoCT- Via  abaoIvteelootroetatleO.  0.  8.  nnlts.  f 
IIL  Sgmwutriccd  rttrtnuuUn.— Two  lutnimenta  fall  to  "be 
deaeribed  under  thle  head,— the  dry  pile  elaetroacopii  and  Tbonuon'e 

Jnadrant  electrometer.  The  Idea  oomnen  to  theae  Initminesti 
I  to  meaeore  dilTmnoaa  of  potential  It  meana  ot  the  motiona  of 
an  aleetriflrd  bodj  in  a  munatiioal  Ada  of  force.  In  the  dir  pQa 
eleotroacope,  a  eingle  gold  leaf  ia  hnog  op  {ji  the  fleld  of  foroe, 
between  the  oppoeite  polea  of  two  irj  piloi^  v,  in  later  fbma  of 
the  Inatnunent,  of  the  aame  dir  pile.  The  original  Innntor  of 
thia  apparatoa  waa  Bebretia,  bat  ft  often  bean  the  name  of  Bohncn- 
bergor,  who  aUghtlf  modifled  Ita  fonn.  Feohner  Infrodnoed  the 
important  inprorement  of  n^g  only  one  pile,  whieh  ha  temorad 
from  the  immediate  neighbon^ood  of  the  aaqmided  leaf.  Hw 
polee  of  the  pile  are  conneoted  with  two  dlaoa  of  metal,  between 
which  the  leaf  hangi.  Thia  amngematit  makaa  It  eaaiar  to  eeonn 
perfect  Bjmmetrjr  in  the  eleotiio  bid,  and  alJowa  na  to  my  tha 
aendtlrenNB  of  the  inatntment  bjr  placing  the  llMtal  plataa  «l 
different  dlatanoee  from  the  leaf.    In  order  to  make  tiw  attainment 


Flo.  16.— BlevatioB  and  Section  of  ^loineon'i  Quadrant  Electroneter. 


«f  petfeot  symmetry  atill  more  aaar  and  certain  Rieee*  added  a 
BHtal  rod  to  the  niparatna,  which  can  be  made  to  touch  the 
two  metal  oapa  of  the  dry  pile  elmnltanaoaalT,  and  then  be  re- 
Bwred,  leaTlngthepOei^mnetriealljelaotTiBea.  Thia  form  of  tlie 
rieettoecope^  with  the  raiiooa  improTementa,  ia  repreoentod  in 


Haakel*  atlll  farther  inprorad  the  dry  pQa  eleottoacope  ttr'slvliV 
a  mioometrio  morement  to  tha  platee,  br  nlMrtitating  a  galvada 
batterr  with  a  large  nnmber  of  oeUa  for  the  uncertain  and  Taning 
dry  pile,  and  br  natng  a  miaToaoope  with  a  dlrlded  aoale  to  meaaon 
the  motiona  of  the  gold  lea£  With  theae  Impramnint^  It  became  an 
SUelnKuttr  of  great  deUcaay  and  oonalderable  nngc.    Eoioa  of  tb» 

■  Xaaoart,  I  S7%  or  i>i$p.  .inn.,  18M. 
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•zperimants  in  wUiA  Rukd  saed  It  M*  tDiidad  to  In  tha  iitlol* 

Klbotbioitt. 

In  Hm  qtukdntnt  eleetrometei  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  which  ij  ths 
niMt  deluato  dectromatrio  iostmniflat  hithsito  iDnntod,  the 
moring  bodf  is  «  horixontal  flat  nMdl«  or  iliuiiiiiintii  foil,  lomflndAd 

ft  fiud  flat  ^lindrical  box  (fig.  1  <),  which  ii  divided  into  fonr  in- 
aoUted  qnadnnts  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  opponte  pain  A,  D  and  B,  C  an 
connected  by  thin  platinum  wiiea.  The  two  Dodiel  whoae  potentiala 
an  to  be  compared  are  connected  with  the  two  pain  of  quad^anU. 
If  A  and  B  be  their  potential*,  and  C  the  potential  of  the  ooeUe, 
it  maT  be  shown  (we  Uaxwell,  MUdrieity  tutd  JA^mMMs  |  S1»> 
that  toe  conple  taoding  to  tun  the  needle  Iran  A  to  B  ia 

a(A-B){C-l(A+B)}  (fl), 

when  a  ii  a  oonatant  dopnding  on  tha  dtmeMfama  of  the  iutn- 
ment   If  C  be  T«rr  gnat  ooin^nd  wMi  KA+BJ,  aoltuoolly 

then  the  couple  ie 

aC(A-B)  (7) 

idhiply  ;  in  other  woidi,  the  coap le  variea  ai  tlie  dlfforenoe  between 
the  potentials  iA  the  qaadnuita.  Some  Idea  of  the  ganarel  diitriba- 
tton  of  the  porta  of  the  actual  Instmment  may  be  gathered  from 
fig'  IS,  which  givee  an  eleration  and  a  section  of  the  Instnunent. 
The  case  Torms  a  iiejrden Jar  as  nsnal  in  Thomson's  eleotrometen  ; 
the  internal  coattng  in  this  instance  is  formed  bj  a  qnaotitj  of 
concentrated  snlplinrio  acid,  which  also  keeps  the  inside  of  the 
instrament  dry.  The  qnadnnts  an  mspenaed  by  glass  pillars 
from  the  lid  of  the  jar,  and  one  of  these  pillsn  is  supported  on 
a  sliding  piece,  arranged  on  strict  kinematical  principles,  so  as  to 
bemoriujle  in  a  horizontal  direction  bj  means  of  a  niicrometer 
screw  Y.  This  motion  ia  used  to  adrnst  the  position  of  the  needle, 
when  charged,  eo  that  its  axis  may  mil  exaetlj  between  the  qnad* 
itnU  A,  and  B,  D.  AgUsaatemC,  from  the  lid  <ff  the 
jar  into  a  snpentrnotan  called  the  "  lantsra,"  snppotta  a  metal 
piece  Z,  to  which  I*  bstened  a  metal  ftnmework  flttsd  with  snpports 
and  adjoitments  for  the  bifilar  snspeoslon  of  the  needle.  A  flna 
platinnm  wire  drops  from  the  needle  into  the  solphario  aoi^  thns 
connecting  tiis  needle  wltii  the  inside  ooating  of  the  Jar.  This 
tail  win  is  also  fkimished  with  a  wu^  whioh  woifa  In  the  told  sad 
dampa  the  osdllationB  of  ths  needle.  A  stout  alnmlainm  wire  tiaaa 
from  the  needle,  cariioa  a  light  oonesTe  mirror  T,  and  ends  In  a  cross 
(nece  to  which  an  attached  the  sospension  fibres.  The  slnmininm 
stem  and  the  platinam  tail  wire  an  defended  from  eleotrioal  disturb- 
aucea  by  a  gnatd  tube,  which  ia  in  metallic  oonnection  with  tho 
piece  Z,  and  also,  by  means  of  a  platinam  wire^  with  the  add ;  it 
u  through  this,  bj  means  of  ths  "temporarr  sleotrode"  P,  that  the 
inside  of  the  jar  is  chaived.  The  two  principal  electrodes  an  F 
and  U.  Connected  with  Z  is  a  metal  diae  S.  sttractiDg  the  ala- 
nininm  btlanes  of  %  guga  like  that  <tf  ths  KDoolnts  doofaoiartsr. 
this  gngs  b  wdl  aoot  fi  the  bftd's-tji  Ham  glrsa  ts  fis.  U.  A 


Pio.  Iff. — Thomson's  Quadrant  Eleotrometsr — Bird's-eye  view. 


replenisher,  like  that  in  the  absolnts  electrometer,  is  fitted  to  the  lid 
of  the  iar,  and  by  means  of  it  the  ^tential  of  the  needle  can  be 
adjnstea  till  the  hair  of  the  gnsge  Is  in  the  sLvhted  position. 

The  deflections  of  the  instrument  an  read  off  1^  means  of  an  Image 
formed  by  Ae  mirror  T  on  a  scale  at  the  distance  of  a  metn  or  so, 
the  object  being  a  wire  which  is  stretched  below  tho  scale  in  a  dit 
illuminated  by  a  lamp.  Within  certain  limits  the  deflections  an 
proportional  to  ths  deflecting  conple,  to  the  difference  between 
the  potentials  of  the  quadrants  A,  D  and  B,  Ct  but  whan  thia^ 
not  so,  the  instrument  can  easily  be  mdnated  esperiineatally. 

For  manj  purpoeea,  especially  in  tne  lectun  room,  an  instrument 
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•0  OMnplicatsd  as  the  above  ia  unnecessary  and  onderirabls.  A 
dmpler  form  (fig.  1?)  of  qnadrantelectiometer  is  nowmanuCwtired 
by  Elliot  Brothns,  aitd  answen  moot  crdinarv  purpoees  Terr  vdl. 

Oapiflarv  ff«*wM(inL_Ebe.  \^m— 
ttometoia  naTo  reoentir  been  eon<  ^^IL. 
strocted  by  taking  aarantage  of  , 
the  fact  that  the  sorface  tusion  MAi  ntn 

of  mercury  is  greatly  affected  br  ^Bf  uH 

tiu  hvdragen  deposited   on  it  h^H 
whan  It  is  ths  neAttre  sleotrode  hH^ 
is  eootaot  with  ulnts  anlphnrio  hT 
add  (see  iLaonuicnn,  p.  ICS).  It  1         I  H 

A  quantity  of  mercury  Is  |daced  IH^he  uZ-^B 

in  tne  bottom  of  a  test  talw,  and  m^^^^^m 
eoamnnicatas  with  «  platinnm  iBWVI 
dsotnis  let  in  tfam^  the  bottom  Hin^^nm 
of  the  tobe ;  tm  the  mercury  Is  iJjUl^JSI I 

poured  dllnte  snlpliiuie  add,  and  ^V|KB^^BPJ^^ 
mto  tliis  dips  a  tube  drawn  out  aHBl^^^^^^^^HK 
into  a  capillary  ending.    This  ^K^^Hl^^^^^^^^^ 
tobe  contains  mercury  down  to  a  ^i^||H|HS8^^ 
oertain  mark  on  ths  capillary  part,  _  ,      -  .  ^ 

the   remainder  being^apied 

with  add  which  is  oontlnoooa  with  that  in  the  test  tnbe.  So  long 
as  the  mercury  in  the  test  tube  Is  simply  In  metallic  connectioD 
with  that  in  the  upper  tube,  the  position  of  the  mercnir  in  the 
capillary  part  U  atajionary  ;  hut  if  an  electromotirc  force  be  intro- 
dooed  into  the  external  cirouit;  acting  towards  the  test  tube,  then 
hjdiQgn  Is  deposited  on  the  small  mercury  surface,  its  surface 
tensl»  increases,  and  the  prsssnn  in  the  tnbe  must  be  considetably 
inoreaaed  to  maintain  the  menoty  at  the  mark.  lUa  increase  of 
pressure  Is  proportimal  to  the  deotrorootire  force  within  oeiteid 
umlts,  henos  we  can  naa  tiiis  apniigemeid  as  an  elscttometer, 

MUetntulrU  Jteuwreauitt.— Soreral  eramples  of  «Ieettometrie 
measorsment  will  be  fbnnd  in  the  ertiele  Xuoniom  (pp.  18,  87, 
88,  4^  48,  fcc).  Te  reeommend  in  this  connection  the  study  « 
ths  sections  on  atmonherie  electridty  in  Sir  Wm.  Tlunuon's  B»- 
print  <(f  Papm  on  SUatrieOf  and  Magmtitm,  and  sections  220 
and8»  in  CSerk  llaxwea's.n«(ir<e%«iiJAvNeMkm.  Wehan 
been  dnwing  thioogfaout  on  numuon's  Ib^ert  ew  jneefroindsr* 
ojuf  XUdmutric  MMnmmta*,  hat  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  dnw 
attention  to  It  once  more.  (O.  CH.) 

ELEML  The  nmn  thus  termed  in  modern  pharmacy 
is  obtnined  by  indsiiig  the  trunk  of  a  species  of  Canarium 
found  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  a  soft,  more  or  less 
tmaslnoent,  adhesiTe  substance,  of  granular  consisteitojr  and 
fennel-like  smell,  and  oolooriess  when  pure,  but  sometimes 
grey  or  blackish  from  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  and 
other  impnrittea.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes 
yellowish  in  tint,  and  harder.  It  consists  mainly  of  essen- 
tial oil,  and  of  an  amorphoos  and  a  crystalline  resin,  the 
former  easily  soIaUe  in  cold,  and  the  latter  only  in  hot 
aloohoL  Elemi  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  spirit 
and  turpentine  Tarnishes,  which  it  enables  to  dry  without ' 
cracking.  As  a  constituent  of  a  stimulating  ointment,  it 
has  found  a  place  in  British  pharmacopceias.  In  the 
Philippines  it  is  employed  for  .caulking  ships,  and  ia 
kneaded  with  rice-hosks  for  torches  (see  Jagor,  Jteitm  in 
dmPkHippUaif  p.  79,  Berlin,  1873).  The  word  elemi, 
like  ths  dder  term  aiiimt,  appears  to  have  been  derived 
fram  mAomoh  (Oreek,  Ira^or),  the  name  of  a  ilTptie 
nudidns  said  by  Rinj  to  ocatain  lean  exoded  by  the 
olm-toee  of  AnU^  ^Hiia  tree^  asooiding  to  Flttadger 
and  Haiihnt7,Hprobabfytobe  identified  with  the  J3mw0wi 
JVmam  of  Birawood,  which  flourishes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  Bonder  Hacayah,  west  of  Cape  Qardafid  (see 
B.  E  Hilaa,  Joum.  E.  Qeog.  Soc,  xliL  p.  64>  lleziean  or 
Vera  Cms  elemi,  formeiiy  imported  into  ^gland,  is  afibrded 
by  the  spedea  jfmyrw  tUm^ara,  Boyle ;  Hantitins  elemi 
by  anoUier  tree,  CohfAmia  Mauritiana,  D.C;  and 
Branlian  elemi  by  several  speciee  of  Idea.  For  a  paper 
"  On  the  Chemist^  of  Elemi,"  see  Fliickiger,  Tear-Book  of 
Pharmacy,  1874,  p.  496. 

ELEPHANT  {El^phoHtida),  a  family  of  pachydermatoiis 
mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Froboecddea,  containing 
only  a  sin^^  existing  genua  and  two  species — the  sole  sur- 
viving representatives  of  the  entire  otder.  The  elephants 
are  ctiacMteriied  by  great  'ittlUM'raiess     body,'  ^Mitating 
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tlieni  the  l&rsest  of  liTiiig  terrestrial  mommaU,  bj  peculiari- 
ues  in  thair  deDtitlon,  and  by  the  postossioD  of  a  lengthened 
probascii  or  trunk.  The  latter  org^n  is  t  hoge  prolonga- 
tion of  the  nose  and  upper  Up,  measuring  usually  from  6  to 
8  feet  in  length,  and  almoat  wholly  composed  of  a  maaa  of 
muadei,  numbering,  according  to  Curier,  nearly  40,000, 
tnd  eurionaly  interlaced,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
difenity  of  motion.  Its  extremity  contains  the  two  opea- 
isp  of  the  noetrila  by  which  the  elephant  breathes  when 
■vimminft  as  it  sometimes  does,  with  only  the  tip  <rf  its 
tnink  above  the  sorface,  and  through  which  it  can  fill  the 
chsnnsis  of  its  trnnk  with  water,  the  flenbility  of  that  organ 
eeabling  it  to  pour  the  liquid  into  its  mouth  or  to  aqiurt  it 
OTK  t^  aniface  d  ita  liody.  By  a  pecoliar  TaWnlar 
irrsngament  the  water  is  prerented  from  penetrating  into 
tlu  bony  noabils.  The  extremity  of  the  tmnlc  is  pranced 
on  the  npper  larfaee  into  a  finger4ike  proeese,  and  ends 
bamsth  in  a  thick  tubercle  whu^  acta  tbo  part  of  thnmb  to 
the  piolongaUon  abor^  while  the  whole  U  axqiuBitely  en- 
lowed  with  the  sense  of  tondi,  and  so  forms  an  organ  of 
prehenuoa  comparable  in  many  respects  to  the  haman  hand. 
With  it  the  elephant  collects  its  food  and  drink,  discoTers 
the  snarea  that  are  <rften  set  in  ita  path,  strikes  its  antago- 
niat  to  the  ground,  and  gires  Tent  to  its  rage  in  a  shrill 
tnunpet-like  sound,  hence  the  French  name  of  trowtpt  for 
the  proboscis,  corrupted  in  our  language  into  trunk  yfitk- 
oBt  it  Uie  animal  i*  helpless,  being  nnaUe  even  to  feod 
itself;  and,  as  if  conscious  of  the  Wtal  importance  «i  tbi* 
oigan,  the  elephant  is  exceedingly  eautioua  in  nsing  it,  pre- 
fening  when  in  combat  with  the  tiger  to  fight  witii  its 
trank  carried  aloft,  out  of  reach  of  ita  antagonist's  dawa. 
When  the  trunk  is  injured  the  elephant  becomes  furiona 
with  rage  and  pain,  and  can  no  longer  be  controlled  by  ita 
tider. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  consist  of  two  incisors,  or  tosks, 
u  they  are  called,  in  the  npper  jaw,  and  six  molars  on  each 
ndo  of  either  jaw.  The  permanent  tusks  are  preceded  by 
■maU  milk  teeth,  which,  however,  give  place  to  their 
■ttccessors  before  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  tusks, 
proceeding  from  a  permanent  pulp,  continue  to  grow  during 
the  elephant's  lifetime,  and  sometimes  attain  enormous  siee, 
examples  having  been  known  to  weigh  from  150  to  upwards 
of  200  lb  each.  They  consist  almoat  entirely  of  ivory — a 
nmarkably  fine  and  elastic  form  of  dentine— and  are  hollow 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  length.  They  are  also 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  skull;  thus  a  tusk,  about  8  feet  long 
ind  22  inches  in  girth,  was  found  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
to  be  imbedded  to  a  depth  of  31  inches.  The  tusks  are 
inTsriably  best  d  .veloped  in  the  male  sex,  and  are  regarded 
by  Darwin  as  sexual  weapons.  Their  almost  vertical  poai- 
tioD,  however,  and  the  inability  of  the  elephant  to  raise  its 
head  above  the  shoulder,  render  their  use  as  offensive 
weapons  somewhat  difficult ;  nevertheless  they  are  certainly 
employed  as  such  in  fighting  with  the  tiger,  the  mode  of 
using  them  depei\fling,  says  Darwin,  "  on  their  direction 
and  curvature" — thus  the  elephant  has  been  known  to  toss 
I  tigor  to  a  distance  of  30  feet  with  its  tusks,  whan  these 
were  turned  upward  and  outward,  while  it  seeks  to  pin  its 
foe  to  the  ground  when  these  organs  have  the  usual  down- 
ward direction.  The  tusks  are  largest  in  the  African 
species,  which  feeds  principally  on  the  foliage  and  the 
sncculent  roots  of  trees,  and  in  this  species  they  are  often 
nsed  as  levers  in  uprooting  mimosa  trees,  whose  crown 
foliage  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  upturned  trunk.  Id 
Ceylon,  on  the  other  band,  where  the  elephant  lives  chiefiy 
on  grass  and  herbage,  tusks  are  generally  absent  in  both 
■exes.  The  bullets  occasionally  found  imbedded  in  the 
wild  ivory  have  evidently  been  shot  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  tusk,  and,  getting  lodged  in  the  pulp  cavity,  have  been 
carried  down  by  the  growth  of  sneeeHiTe  layers  of  ivory 


into  the  solid  part  of  the  tootL  The  molar  teeth  consisT; 
of  a  series  of  transverse  plates,  composed  of  dentine,  and 
ooated  with  a  hyer  of  enamel,  the  whole  bound  together  by 
the  substance  known  as  cnuta  pHro»a,  or  cement.  £ai:h 
of  these  materials,  possessing  a  different  degree  of  hardness, 
weitrs  away  at  a  different  rate  from  the  others,  and  the 
uneven  surface  necessary  for  the  proper  trituration  of  the 
food  is  thus  produced.  Althoi^h  the  elephant  may  be  said 
to  have  altogether  six  molars  cn  each  side  of  either  jaw,  at 
no  time  can  more  than  one  and  a  portion  of  a  second  be 
seen.  These  molars  are  not  deciduous  in  the  ordinary 
aense,  but  they  grow  from  behind  forward,  aud  as  the 
anterior  part  of  the  front  molar  gets  worn  away  by  degrees, 
ita  aneoessM  is  gradually  cutiiug  its  way  through  the  gum, 
fran  whidl,  however,  it  doee  not  wholly  emerge  nntU  the 
tooth  in  front  has  almost  disappeared.  This  progression 
of  the  mAax  teeth  eontinties  throughoat  the  greater  part 
of  the  elephaofs  life,  eo  that  it  may  be  eaid  to  be 
ahnya  teething  Six  «f  eudi  molars,  each  composed  of  a 
greater  number  <A  plates  than  its  predecessor,  are  said  to 
suffice  it  for  life.  The  massiveneas  of  the  skull,  and  its 
height  in  front,  to  lihitsk  the  elephant  owes  something  of 
its  aagaoiouB  aspect,  is  due  not  to  the  great  uze  of  the 
brain — ^which  is  retativaly  Mnall— but  to  the  enormons 
devdopnient  ti  the  bmea  of  the  craninm,  rendeied  necessu-y 
in  order  to  give  attachment  to  the  powerful  mnselea  of  the 
head  and  trank.  The  pnaence  of  large  air  cells,  however, 
in  the  cisnial  bonea,  reoden  the  aknll  light  in  proportion 
to  ita  enormous  bulk.  The  eyes  in  tiie  ekphant  are  snail, 
and  ita  range  of  viaion,  owing  to  the  shortness  and  alight 
flexibility  of  its  neck,  is  somewhat  drcumscribed;  this, 
however,  is  of  secondary  importance  to  an  animal  living 
generally  in  dense  forests,  where  the  prospect  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  in  the  elephant  is  compensated  for  by  exceeding 
keenness  in  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smelL  'Its  stomach 
reaembles^hat  of  the  camel  in  havii^  a  chamber  which  can 
be  cnt  off  from  the  proper  digestive  cavity  for  the  storing 
of  water;  this  is  capable  of  holding  10  gsjlona  The  con- 
tents of  this  chamber  it  is  able  to  convey  into  its  trunk, 
should  it  wish  to  indulge  its  body  in  the  luxury  of  a  shower 
bath.  Tlie  elqihant  is  an  unwieldy  creature,  weighing  fully 
3  tons,  and  luj^iorted  on  eoloasal  limbs,  which  from  their 
straightnesB  and  apparent  wast  of  flexibility — an  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  greater  nearness  of  the  knee  and  elbow  to  the 
ground  than  in  most  animals — were  for  centuries  supposed 
either  to  be  jointless,  or  to  have  sulL  joints  as  could  not  be 
used.  Such  evidently  was  Shakespeare's  belief  when  he 
wrote — 

"  The  elephant  hath  joints,  hnt  not  for  conrtoiy ; 
His  legs  sr«  for  neoeuity,  sot  flexure. " 

This  delusion  was  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  tbo 
elephant  often  sleeps  standing,  its  huj^e  body  leaning 
against  a  tree  or  rock.  In  lying  down  it  does  not  placo 
the  hind  legs  beneath  it,  as  is  generally  the  case,  but 
extends  them  backwards  after  the  manner  of  a  person 
kneeling.  By  this  method  the  elephant  can  raise  ita  huge 
weight  with  little  perceptible  effort  The  feet  are  furnished 
with  five  toes,  completely  enveloped  in  a  tegumentary 
cushion,  and  with  four  or  five  naUs  on  each  of  the  front 
feet,  and  three  or  four  on  the  bind  ones,  according  to  tho 
spedes.  The  skin  of  the  elephant  is  thick  and  soft,  and 
of  a  dark  brown  colour.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  haiia 
on  certain  parts  of  its  body,  it  is  naked,  although  individuals 
found  in  the  elevated  districts  of  Northern  India  an  said 
to  be  more  hairy  than  those  inhabiting  warmer  regions, 
while  the  young  everywhere,  aeoordiag  to  Tennent,  are  at 
first  covered  with  a  woolly  fleece,  espedaUy  about  the  head 
and  ahonldtti,  approximBting  in  thia.  respeet  yto  the 
nuunmoth  whidi  inhabited  i||^g(ji|^^e(2«|^^|^(^uring 
Pleistocene  tunea.   From  sndi       Dwwm  rd^ida  it  u 
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probable  tbat  existing  elflpbants  bars  lost  tbeir  haiiy 
covering  througb  exposure  to  tropical  beat  The  elepbant 
continues  to  grow  for  upwards  of  30  years,  and  to  live  for 
more  tban  100,  there  being  well-autbenticated  eases  of 
elephants  that  lived  over  130  years  in  captiTity.  The 
female  is  capable  of  breeding  after  15  jeara,  and  prodacaa 
a  single  young  one,  rarely  two,  at  a  birth,  the  period  of 
gestation  extending  over  nearly  21  months.  The  young 
elepbant  sucks  with  its  moatii,  and  not,  as  was  foEmerly 
sapposed,  with  its  trunk. 

Elephants  are  polygamooi^  assodating  together  in  con- 
siderable herds,  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  sin^^e  leader,  whom 
they  implicitly  follow,  and  whose  safety,  when  menaced, 
they  are  eager  to  seean.  Theae  lurds  often  do  great 
damage  to  rice  and  other  grain  fielda  in  cultivated  districts, 
trampling  under  foot  what  thej  cannot  eat,  A  dight  fence 
is,  however,  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  their  imwi"i«,  tiie 
elephant  regarding  all  snoh  atructurea  witb  the  greatest 
snspiciuo,'  connecting  them  probaUy,  in  aamB  mj,  with 
■narea  end  pitfalls.  At  tuaes  tbia  naually  intriBTenaiTe 
animal  is  subject  to  fits  of  temporary  fuiy,  and  an  elephant 
in  "  moat,"  as  this  frended  condition  is  termed,  ia  re^rded 
as  the  most  dangerous  of  animals.  Wbao  an  elephant^  from 
whatever  cause,  leavea  the  herd  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is 
not  allowed  to  join  the  ranks  of  another,  but  erer  after  leads 
a  solitary  life.  Those  individaala  are  known  as  **  nguee;* 
being  sonred  in  temper  by  eiclnsion  from  the  socie^  of 
tbeir  kind,  tiiay  beetnne  exeeedtnglj  ferodons,  attacking 
without  prOTocation  whaterer  croases  tbeir  path. 


Via.  1.— Afriua  Elephut  (SUjAai  <^/rieantu). 
(From  ipactmen  tn  Zbolocteal  Qudtni,  London.) 

There  are  two  existing  species  of  eleph&nt8~the  African 
and  the  Asiatic  The  African  Elepbant  {Elephtu  t^rieanut) 
differs  in  so  many  important  particulars  from  the  Asiatic 
form  as  to  have  been  placed  by  many  natoralists,  and  ap- 
parently with  sufficient  reason,  in  a  separate  genns — 
Laxodon.  The  enamel  on  the  crown  of  its  molar  teeth  is 
arranged  across  the  sarface  tn  lozenge^baped  figures, 
instead  of  the  nearly  parallel  transverse  ridges  of  the  other 
species.  Its  ears  are  enormously  large,  completely  cover- 
ing the  shoulder  when  thrown  back ;  they  have  been  known 
to  measure  3^  feet  in  length  and  2}  feet  in  width.  Its 
forehead  also  is  convex,  and  its  back  concave,  while  in  the 
other  the  forehead  is  almost  flat,  and  the  back  convex. 
The  Afticau  elepbant  ranges  over  the  whole  of  Africa  south 
of  tfie  Sahara,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cape,  where  it 
formerly  abounded,  but  fr^m  which  it  has  been  driven  by 
man.  In  hn^t  it  somewhat  exceeds  the  Asiatic  species, 
although  never  standing  more  tban  11  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders.    Its  tusks  are  also  heavier,  and  occur  in  boUi 


sexes,  although  in  the  female  tbey  are  comparatively  small, 
a  male  tusk  usually  weighing  about  &0  lb,  while  that  of  the 
female  rarely  exceeds  10  lb.  "  The  tusks  of  the  African 
elephant,**  says  Baker,  "  are  seldom  alikeu  As  a  man  uses 
his  right  hand  in  preference  to  his  left,  so  the  elephant 
works  with  i  particular  tuak  which  is  termed  1^  the  traders 
el-hadim  (the  servant) ;  this  is  naturally  more  worn  than 
the  other,  and  ia  uauaJly  about  10  lb  lighter."  Tbey  roam 
among  the  long  grass  on  the  open  plains,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood U  water,  of  THiieh  botb  qiecies  are  ucessively  fond, 
feeding  on  tbs  letves  and  roota  of  trees,  and  using  their 
tn^s  to  arerthrow  audi  as  are  too  strong  to  be  pulled 
down  1^  tbdt  powerfnl'tnmks.  The  ttaveUer  just  quoted 
atatea  ttiat  be  us  obearved  trees  4  feet  6  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  30  feet  high,  thus  uprooted.  He  was 
assured  the  natives,  however,  that  in  audi  cases  the 
depbants  asusted  each  other.  Until  comparatively  recent 
timee  the  nativw  of  Africa  hunted  the  decant  exdunvdy 
for  its  fleeb,  of  whidi  they  are  partieulariy  fond ;  but  unce 
the  arrival  of  the  Arab  toaden,  the  natives,  who  formeriy 
regarded  tiie  tuaks  as  mere  bones,  and  left  them  to  rot 
alrag  with  the  rest  of  the  skdeton,  have  discovered  the 
value  of  ivory,  and  this  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  these 
animala  mi  a  modi  larger  scale  tban  formerly.  England 
alone  imports  1,200,000  &i  <tf  ivory  annually,  in  order  to 
obtain  which,  the  lives  tA  probably  80,000  elephanta  are 
aacrifioed ;  and  it  has  been  estimated  1^  a  recent  writer  on 
this  snbgect  that,  in  order  to  anpply  the  demand  for  ivory 
tbroaglwnt  the  world,  at  Irast  100,000  indlviduda  are 
annnuly  dain.  As  the  elephant  is  the  dowest  breeder  of 
all  known  animals,  diould  the  alau^ter  eontiune  on  ita 
present  seal^  t^e  total  ertinctitm  of  tnak-bearing  dephanta 


Via  3.— Ail&tio  Elephtnt  {EUphat  ituUcv). 

is  probaUy  not  far  distant.  The  African  dephant  was  in 
ancient  timea  dmnesticated  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  em- 
ployed it  in  t^eir  wars  with  Roma  It  was  this  species 
which  crossed  the  Alps  with  Hannibal,  ai'd  which  the 
Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  made  use  of  in 
war,  in  the  ampbitbeabe,  and  in  military  page^ts.  No 
African  race  has  since  succeeded  in  reclaiming  this  highly  in- 
tdligent  and  naturally  docile  animd — a  fact  often  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  general  inferiority  of  the  negro  race.  Altbougb 
common  in  Europe  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman 
empire,  for  centuries  after  it  was  almost  unknown ;  and  it 
was  only  in  1860  Uiat  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 
obtained  a  pair  for  tbeir  gardens.    These  are  still  living. 

The  Asiatic  Elephant  (Elephat  indiau)  inhabits  the 
wooded  parts  of  the  Oriental  region,  from  India  and  Ceylon 
eastward  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  to  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  It  chiefly  abounds  in  tbe  jungle,  and  probably  en 
this  account  ia  less  active  and  fierce  tlum  tbe  African  form. 
It  is  not,  however,  partial,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  to 
low  {pounds  and  sultry  h^t^abdiiQ^ingUnlBdu^dC^lon, 
prindpally  among  tbe  biJIy  and  even  moontainmis  districts. 
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rlkon  the  oold  U  oftan  oonsidftnbl*.  It  ii  axceadingly 
UJ»-footed,  ud  ihowi  rBmarkkble  aagudtj  in  it»  ehoi«  of 
■  nmte  otw  moontun  distrieta.  It  feadB  Urgaly  on  gnait 
and,  according  to  Tetmen^  tho  itema  of  pUuitein,  itatka 
af«igar«ui«,  and  tLe  UhQimj  topa  of  bamboo  an  iiMiit- 
■bU  fauofwa,  and  froita  of  miy  d«Mriptvm  ara  Mt«D  Ton- 
dosal/.  1%etuakagrow  toaoMiriderwb  um  in  the  mala^ 
but  ara  wanting  in  the  fnnala ;  trhUe  in  the  Ceykoi 
dephant^  which  bj  Bohlagal,  T«m«B^  and  otheca  ii  ei»> 
■idared  aa  fonnin^  with  the  Snnatian  alaphan^  a  diatinet 
■peciea  {El^Aa$  $uwuUranM»\  toaka  are  alaoabaant  in  th« 
Inule,  and  only  extrntunall/  preeent  in  the  nideb  The 
lattoTf  however,  genanlly  haa  a  pair  of  upper  inetatn,  known 
u  "toabaa,*  about  a  foot  hmg^  and  mm  ot  two  inohea 
in  diaawtar.  The  domeitication  of  the  Aiiatio  elephant 
dttaa  from  time  immwnnw«i^  Hw  eartiaat  noocda  in  which 
i-  ia  mentioned  ahowing  that  it  waa  then  diiefix  employed 
01  war.  Elophanta  thaa  figored  u  the  armiea  4^  the  kings 
of  India,  when  Aeee  monanha  sought  to  npel  tbs  invaaiona 
ti  Alexander  Uw  Great  and  ni  Tameriana ;  butt  howarer 
fonudaUe  looking,  th^  eoold  not  wiUistaad  tha  Impatnons 
iaA  oCwaU-amud  and  wall-diadpUaad  troopa.  The  aabraa 
of  the  invaden,  aimed  at  tmnka,  rendered  the 

fllaphants  totally  nnmanageablai  and,  in  the  confoaion  that 
lanwd,  they  generally  did  mora  hann  to  their  own  aide 
than  to  (he  ene&y.  Oieat  wooden  towen,  capable  it  is  aaid 
of  Sfloommodating  S3  soldieta,  were  nanally  fastened  to  tbe 
back  of  the  war  dlephaat,  and  under  cover  of  these  the 
trehoii  aimed  their  shafts.  Since  the  introdaction  of  Are- 
armi,  the  elephant  haa  become  ttilJ  less  eenriceable  as  an 
**  arm  at  war,  and  is  now  only  employed  in  dragging  heavy 
vtflleiy,  and  in  the  transport  of  baggage. 

El^iants  have  been  known  to  breed  in  captmty,  and 
were  una  hnd,  according  to  .J!Iian,  in  ancient  Rtnne,  bnt 
mdk  an  OTent  in  India  or  Ceylon  is  of  the  rarest  occnr- 
naee,  although  in  Ara,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
fsnaloa  are  allowed  to  •roam  in  the  woods  in  a  semi-wild 
■tata,  snoh  births  an  common.  Dcmieaticated  individoala, 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  hare  thos  been  all  reclaimed  from  the 
wSd  state,  and  the  gaps  caused  by  death  can  only  be  filled 
by  fresh  eaptnrea.  Sbgle  wild  males  are  often  caaght 
Arongh  the  agency  of  tame  femalea  acting  as  decoys. 
When  it  is  aought  to  capture  whole  herds,  the  Hindna 
ud  Singaleae  eonstrnct,  in  tbe  heart  of  the  forest,  a  Tast 
beloaore  known  as  a  ttddah  or  eorrcd,  formed  of  the  trunks 
ud  bianchea  of  treea,  with  an  opening  on  one  aide,  into 
which  the  herd  is  driven.  This,  howsvor,  can  only  be 
aoeranpliahed  by  thousands  of  beaten -making  an  eztenuve 
dreait  nmnd  the  haunts  of  the  elephanta,  and  gradnaUy 
QUTowing  the  circle  until  a  comparatively  limited  area  is 
completely  incloaed.  Around  this,  in  order  todiminish  the 
chsDces  of  csupe,  fires  are  kindled  at  frequent  intervals, 
ud  at  last  Uie  beaters,  with  a  general'  rush,  and 
euTTing  lighted  torches,  close  in  upon  the  elephants, 
ud  the  affrighted  creatures,  seeing  no  way  dear  except 
in  the  direction  of  the  ioelosnre,  make'  for  it  with  all 
■peed,  and  enter  the  oorraL  Once  they  are  inside,  the 
entoanee  is  barricaded,  and  the  entrapped  elephanta  rush 
wildly  about  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  means  of  eecape. 
When  ocHnptetely  exhausted,  they  seek  the  centra  of  the 
incloaure^  and  there  await  motionleas  the  progreea  of  events. 
Several  tame  elephants,  each  bearing  a  meAoui  or  keepw, 
ud  irith  a  nooaer  following  behind  on  foot^  then  enter  the 
coml,  and,  the  tame  elephants  mingling  freely  with  tha 
wild  captives,  the  latter  are  put  off  their  guard,  and  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  the  attendant  on  foot  to  pasa  the 
Dooae  of  a  rope,  tha  other  end  of  which  ia  attached  to  the 
le^  of  one  of  the  tame  elephants,  over  each  of  Ita  Isga  in 
neeaaaion.  It  is  then  secnnly  tied  to  tha  trunk  (rfa  tree. 
Tha  proceai  tS.  tiainia^  in  which  kindneaa  and  eeveri^ 


both  play  a  part,  occupies  a  comparatively  short  period, 
being  grtetly  hastened  by  the  sagacious  co-operation  of 
tame  individuals.  "  This  assistance,"  says  Tannent^  "  can 
generally  be  dispensed  with  after  two  months,  and  the 
captive  may  then  be  ridden  by  the  driver  alone,  and  after 
thiae  or  four  months  he  may  be  intrusted  with  labour,  so 
far  aa  regards  do^'ty."  Mdes  are  generally  more  difficult 
to  tame  than  femalee,  and  "  rogues ''  are  the  moat  difficult 
of  aU :  the  worst,  however,  may  be  redaimed  by  patience 
and  kudneaa  In  captivity  elephanta  are  subject  to  a  great 
variety  of  diseaaea,  and  their  rata  ci  mortality  is  ezcaed- 
inglj  h^h,  mora  thau  half  of  those  employed  in  the 
QoTenmant  earvice  of  Cejdon  dying  after  a  single  year  of 
aarritnde.  Their  great  atrangth,  sagacity,  and  docility 
render  them  valuable  aa  beaata  <A  burden,  and  they  have 
been  largely  employed  in  the  East  in  road-making  and 
bridge-buil^n^  being  need  for  dragging  timber,  noving 
atonea,  Ac  A  powerful  eleidiant  ia  abl%  it  is  said,  to  lift 
and  oany  on  ita  tnak  a  of  wood  weighing  half  a  ton. 
Having  regard  to  the  great  ezpenae  of  their  maintenance, 
a  worlang  elephant  oonsoming  daily  about  9  cwt&  of  green 
stuff  and  half  a  bushel  of  grain,  as  well  u  to  their  frequent 
illnessee,  their  employment  ia  now  considered  leas  economi- 
cal than  that  of  horses,  and  eooseqaently  Uieir  use  aa  bwsta 
of  burden  is  gradually  decreasing.  In  India,  however,  the 
el^ihant  ia  largely  employed  in  hnntiog  the  tiger,  tho 
Bportaman  atalking  this  feline  game  from  the  comparative 
aecority  of  the  hovdah  fixed  on  ita  beck,  while  its  motiona 
are  directed  by  the  noAoaf  aeated  on  ita  neck. 

White  elephants  are  merely  albiooa  Ihey  are  extremely 
rare,  and  great  atore  is  aet  upon  them  among  the  in- 
dependent kingdoms  of  Further  India — the  cuef  white 
elephant  at  the  court  of  Siam  ranking  next  to  the  queen, 
and  taking  precedence  of  the  heir  apparent  1  Although  not 
an  object  of  woiahip  in  those  countries,  the  white  elephant 
is  considered  a  neeeaaary  acyonct  to  royalty,  the  want  of  it 
being  regarded  as  ominous;  and  in  the  16th  oentniy  a 
protracted  war  waa  waged  between  Siam,  Pegu,  and  Aiacan, 
m  the  course  of  which  five  kings  were  killed,  for  the 
poaaeaaion  of  a  particular  white  elephant 

Although  now  containing  only  two  living  forms,  the 
family  of  elephants  was  in  past  geological  perioda  much 
richer  in  species, — foaiil  remains  of  no  fewer  than  14  species 
of  the  genns  XlgAai,  and  a  etill  larger  number  belonging 
to  the  allied  genus  Ifattodon  having  been  fonnd  in  the 
Tertiary  fonnationB,  to  which  their  remains  are  confined. 
The  earliest  elephants  occur  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of 
Northern  India.  In  the  Flioceue  period  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Europe,  the  most  noteworthy  species  of  that 
time  being  the  Xlephat  aniiquvi,  a  southern  form,  which, 
surviving  the  rigours  of  the  Qlacial  period,  continued  on 
into  Pleistocene  timea  During  the  latter  period  elephanta 
first  appear  in  America,  such  forms  as  the  Mammoth 
{SlepKat  primigtnwu)  ranging  over  the  northern  regions  of 
both  hemispheres.  The  mammoth  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  extinct  elephants,  owing  partly 
to  its  having  co^existed  with  man,  as  is  proved  by  tho 
numerous  flint  implements  and  other  human  uteosib  found 
along  with  ita  remains,  and  also  to  the  perfect  state  cf 
preservation  in  which  these  have  been  found.  At  Uij 
beginning  of  the  preeent  century,  a  Siberian  hunter  di- 
oovered  an  entire  mammoth,  froien  in  a  block  of  iee^  ani 
another  haa  aiuca  been  found,— both  so  perfectly  preaervid 
that  mieroaoc^  saelioni  of  aoma  of  Uw  tiaanea  were  lUa 
to  be  mada  These  apedmeni  ahowed  that  tiiia  huge 
creature,  unlike  exiating  elephanta,  waa  thickly  dad  in  a 
eoming  of  long  dark  hair,  mixed  at  Ae  roota  with  ahcHrter 
hair  ol  a  woolly  texture,  that  it  poasosMd,a  mane,  and  that 
it  had  tnska  <il  enormous  f9W^(|p^!;<^dy||M^|i^^ly 
|tha  U  a  dnle.  Ita  remains  ue  found  abondanli^uiEng- 
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land,  and  througbout  the  greater  part  of  Northern  Europe 
and  Aaia.  They  are  Bped&lty  abaadaot  in  Siberia,  where 
the  tuslu  are  bo  plentiful  and  bo  well  preserred  as  to  form  an 
important  article  of  trade,  aupplying,  it  ia  eaid,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  irorj  used  in  Bussia.  In  Ualta  the  remains 
of  two  pigmy  elephants~the  one  1^  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder  and  the  other  only  3  feet — have  been  discoTered. 
The  mastodoiu  differed  from  the  true  elephants  chiefly  in 
their  dentition,  haviDg  a  greater  number  of  molars,  and 
having  these  crowned  with  prominent  tubercles  arranged 
in  pain ;  they  had  also  tuslu  in  both  jaws,  thoee  in  the 
lower,  however,  never  attaining  great  length,  and  <rften 
falling  out  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  mastodon. 

8m  S.  d«  Prieimc,  Sial.  du  iUphanU,  Paria,  1660  ;  Patnu  ab 
Tlutaofali,  Eltphaniographia  euriosa,  1715  ;  Bowring,  Siam,  il» 
Kingdom  and  PiopU,  vol.  i.  p.  219;  Uringfto&e'i  TravtU, pauiM : 
"Hilt  tnilltaire  dea  ^l^pbauti,"  in  R*v.  d*»  D.  J/m^,  Ming  s 
r&amj  of  Armandi,fwf.  mil.deMtUuh.,  1843;Oudox,  "LM<ljphani 
ilaguorre,  ibid.  1874;  De  BlaiQTille,  OHiogra^U:  Du  iUpkafOa ; 
Clift  "  On  tba  fouil  remKina  of  two  saw  niociea  ttf  llutodon,"  in 
Oecl.  Trans.,  vol.  {L*2d  mHm  ;  MomQ,  Mimoir*  tur  is*  oasfnuilAr 
fouiUt  dCiUphani  trouvta  m  B*lg* ;  H.  Folconar,  "  Mammoth  end 
Elephant,"  in  AoL  JeMnalt  IMS,  and  PaUaoiUologieal  Mmotn 
andlToUa,  1868.  (J.  GI.) 

EL&PHANTA  ISLE,  called  by  the  natives  Oharipur,  a 
small  iiland  between  Bombay  and  the  mainland,  is  situated 
about  aeren  miles  from  Bombay,  18*  57'  N.  lab  and  73'  R 
loD^  It  is  nearly  ftn  mUes  in  circumference,  and  the  few 
inhalntaQtB  it  contains  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
riee,  and  in  rearing  sheep  and  poultry  for  the  Bombay 
market  The  island  was,  till  within  recent  times,  almost 
entirely  overgrown  with  wood;  it  contains  several  spnngs 
of  good  water.  But  it  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  the 
mythological  excavations  and  sculptaree  of  Hindu  snper^ 
stitioQ  which  it  contains.  Opposite  to  the  landing-place 
ia  a  colossal  etatua  of  an.  elephant,  cracked  and  muti- 
lated,  from  which  the  island  received  from  the  Portuguese 
the  name  it  still  bears.  A.t  a  short  distance  from  this  is  a 
cave,  the  entrance  to  which  is  nearly  60  feet  wide  and  18 
high,  supported  by  pillars  out  out  of  the  rock;  the  sides  are 
sculptured  into  numeroue  compartmenta,  containing  repre- 
sentations of  the  Hindu  deities,  but  many  of  the  figures 
have  been  defaced  by  the  zeal  of  the  Mahometans  and  Por- 
tugneae.  In  the  centre  of  the  excavations  n  a  remarkable 
bust,  thought  to  represent  tbe  Hindu  Triad,  namely, 
Brahma  tbe  Creator,  Yishnu  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  or 
Mahadeva  the  Deatroyer,  but  now  supposed  by  some  to  be 
a  triform  representation  of  Siva  alone.  The  heads  are  6 
feet  in  length,  and  are  well  cut,  and  the  facee,  with  the 
exception  of  the  nsder  lip,  are  handsome.  The  head- 
dresses are  curiously  ornamented;  and  one  of  the  figures 
holds  in  its  hand  ft  cobra  di  capella  snaki^  whilst  on  the 
cap  are,  amongst  other  symbols,  a  human  skull  and  a 
young  infant  On  each  aid..  the  Trimnrti  ia  a  pilaster, 
the  front  of  which  ia  filled  up  1^  a  human  figure  leaning 
on  ft  dwar^  both  much  defaced.  There  is  a  large  eom- 
partment  to  the  tight,  hollowed  a  little^  and  eorered  with  a 
great  Tariety  of  figures,  tbo  largeat  <d  wbidi  ia  16  feet  high, 
reprewutiug  the  double  figure  of  Biva  aud  Parrati,  named 
Viraj,  half  male  and  half  nmale.  On  the  ri^t  ia  Brahma, 
four-facedf  on  a  lotni,— -one  of  the  mj  few  repreieDtatioDi 
of  thia  god  which  now  exist  in  India ;  and  on  the  left 
ia  Vishao.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Trimurti  is  another 
compartment  with  various  figures  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  the 
most  ranarkable  of  whic^  is  Siva  in  his  vindictive 
character)  eight-haiided,  wiih  a  collet  of  skulls  round  hii 
neck.  On  ti^  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  cave  is  a  square 
apartment,  supported  by  eight  colossal  figures,  containing 
a  gigantic  symbol  of  Mahadeva  or  Siva  out  out  of  the  rock. 
In  a  ravine  connected  with  the  great  cftTc  ftre  two  other 
cavvs  aim  c<mtaining  scnlptareB,  vhid^  howerer^  hare 


been  much  defaced  owing  to  the  action  of  damp  and  the 
falling  of  the  rocks.  This  interesting  retreat  of  Hindu 
religions  art  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Siva,  but  it 
contains  numerous  representations  of  other  Hindu  deities. 
It  has,  however,  for  long  been  a  place,  not  so  much  of 
worship,  as  of  arcbieological  and  artistic  interest  alike  to 
the  European  and  Hindu  traveller.  It  forms  a  wonderful 
monument  of  antiquity,  and  must  have  been  a  work  of 
incredible  labour.  Archnological  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  the  cave  must  have  been  excavated  about  the  tenth 
century  of  oar  era.  The  island  is  much  frequented  by  the 
Britieh  residenta  of  Bombay ;  and  during  his  tour  in  India 
in  1875,  the  Prinoe  of  Walea  was  entertained  there  at  ft 
banquet  (See  Ronaselat'a  L'ltuUf  and  Feifuason'a  Butorjf 
of  ArchiUeture.) 

ELEFHAKTIA6ZS  (aynonymi,  Xlephatiiiatit  Arabum, 
Barbeuht  Leg,  Btmenemia),  ft  term  ftpplied  to  a  diaaaao 
which  is  chAracteriaedbyftpeenliar  orap-growlli  of  the  akin 
and  snl^acent  taxturafc  Thia  condition  appeara  to  arias 
from  repefttad  attacks  <tf  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  oon- 
cnriaDt  obatruotioa  of  the  veina  and  lymphatic  Toaadli  of 
the  part  It  xaa.j  attftdc  ftigrportwnof  the  bodj^bntmoat 
commonly  occurs  in  one  of  the  legs,  which  beoomes  ao 
enlarged  aad  disfigured  by  the  gnat  thickening  of  ita 
textores  aa  to  reaembls  the  form  of  the  Itmb  of  an  elephant^ 
whence  the  name  of  the  diaeaaa  ia  derived.  The  thickeniiu; 
is  due  to  excessive  increase  in  the  connective  tisane,  wM^ 
results  from  the  inflammatoiy  process,  and  which  by 
pressure  on  the  muscles  of  the  lunb  causes  them  to  undergo 
atrophy  or  degeneration.  Hence  the  limb  becomes  uaeleMb 
This  disease  is  most  frequently  seen  in  tropical  dimatoft 
When  a£Fecting  the  scrotum  it  fAqnently  produces  a  tumor 
of  enormous  dimensions.  There  is  in  general  little  pain 
attending  elephantiasis,  which  ia  easentially  a  chronic 
diseaaa  The  health,  however,  ultimately  auffeta,  and 
serious  constitutional  disturbance  is  apt  to  arise.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  this  disease  great  relief  or  even  a  cure  may 
be  efi'ected  by  the  persistent  employment  of  wet  bandages 
applied  tightly  to  the  limb  from  the  toee  upward,  aa 
recommended  by  Hebra.  Ligature  of  the  main  artery  of 
the  affected  limb  has  also  been  employed  succeasfoUy, 
while  amputation,  which  was  formerly  the  only  remedy 
employed  may  occasionally  be  called  for.  In  the  case  of 
tnmors  such  as  those  already  referred  to  the  only  remedy 
is  excision.  This  disease  is  totally  difi'erent  from  the  so- 
called  SUphanticuit  OrcKontm,  or  true  leproey,  which  will 
be  afterwurds  described. 

ELEUSINIA,  a  festival  with  mysteries  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephone,  so  named, 
it  was  supposed,  from  the  celebration  of  the  most  ancient  of 
these  festivals  at  Eleusis.  The  institutional  legend  coo. 
'nects  the  festival  at  Eleusis  directly  with  the  mythical  in- 
cident* arising  out  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  known  pn^ 
eminently  aa  Kore  or  the  Maiden.  Moumtng  bittariy  tor 
the  loaa  o^her  diild,  who  has  been  bcnne  away  by  ^ides  or 
Aidonaua  to  the  regiona  beneath  the  earth,  the  goddess 
Demater  wandus  over  seft  ftud  land  in  a  vftln  seaxeb,  nntil 
she  oomea  to  Elenuft  Here  aeated  on  a  aton^  and  abaorbed 
in  her  grief,  she  is  aocoated  by  the  dauf^teraof  thaEleaaia* 
ian  king  Calens,  and  by  them  twong^tt  into  hia  haaat,  vhera 
she  finds  a  homa  and  becomea  the  nuraa  of  hia  only  s«i 
Demophoon.  To  make  the  child  immortal  she  plnngea  him 
each  night  into  a  bath  of  fire;  but  before  the  Work  is  done, 
the  process  is  seen  by  his  mother  Metamra.  Her  ttmr 
excites  the  wrath  of  the  mysterious  stranger,  who,  throwing 
off  her  garment  of  humiliation,  exhibits  heieelf  in  all  her 
mtyeity,  and,  rebukmg  the  folly  whidi  has  marred  the 
fortunes  of  Demophoon,  promiaea  to  preacribe  the  rites 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  temple  which  ia  to  be  built  to  her 
honour  on  the  UU  above  thefoontain.^^^-^^^^^  she 
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tikes  up  her  abode ;  bat  ifa«  grief  from  vbieb  sbe  had  been 
looMd  for  a  while  hj  the  jesta  and  larcaama  of  the  Mnriug 
maid  lambe  again  aettlea  down  upon  her ;  and  the  earth, 
■f  mpaUimng  with  the  Uouming  Mother,  refuaee  to  yield 
her  fniita  until  Zeoi  sends  Hermes,  his  messenger,  to  the 
unseen  land,  and  the  maiden  is  restored  to  het  mother  at 
Eleuais,  a  name  which  means  simply  the  tiysting-placs. 
The  myth  was  thus  localised  in  the  little  town,  which 
retained  its  religious  pre-eminence  after  it  had  been 
included  in  the  Athenian  etat&  Here  was  to  be  eeen  the 
stone  on  which  the  goddess  was  seated  when  the  daughters 
of  Celens  addressed  her;  here  was  the  hill  on  whidi  she 
bade  them  raise  her  shrinet  and  the  well  Callichonu,  with 
ita  overshadowing  olife  tm,  near  whielk  she  bad  rested 
Here  alao  were  the  h<Hnes  of  Enmolpoi^  TriptoUmu,  and 
Diodes,  whoea  descendant!  retained  Cor  agea  their 
hereditary  fnnetiona  in  the  mysteries  which  attended  tha 
great  annoal  festiraL  In  the  aama  my  aaeh  incident  in 
the  l^end  was  reproduced  in  the  feast  or  in  ita  aooeworiee. 
Rude  and  coarse  railleiy  addressed  to  the  passeia^  repre* 
sen  ted  the  rough  jests  of  the  mud  Iambs ;  the  posset  of 
barley-meal  mingled  with  water  and  mint,  which  the 
goddasa  drank  in  the  house  ol  Osleae,  wu  still  given  to 
her  wonhippara ;  while  the  torch  1^  which  Hecate  had 
guided  her  during  part  of  bar  wanderings  had  ita  place  in 
the  rittud  of  the  feast,  every  pcvtion  ^  which  had  una  har 
nnguat  aanetion. 

la  later  times,  when  Eleusb  had  kat  iti  political  in* 
depnideDce,  a  temple  of  the  goddess  at  Atiiaas,  (saDed  the 
Elenainion,  became  to  some  extent  the  rival  of  the  shrtoe 
at  Elensis ;  but  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  eanctnary  was 
still  marked  by  the  solemn  proeessira  yaaily  made  to  it 
from  Athena,  daring  the  greater  of  the  two  EUnainian 
festivals.  To  this  feast  it  would  seem  that  at  first 
Atheniatia  only  were  admitted,  the  origin  of  tiie  lesser 
festival  being  ascribed  to  a  request  made  by  Herculea  to  be 
initiated  before  bis  descsnt  into  Hadea  Strangers  being, 
it  was  said,  excluded  from  the  mysteries,  the  lesser 
Eleusinis  were  instituted  to  extend  the  benefit  to  all  Greeks 
who  might  wish  to  share  it.  The  great  feast,  celebrated 
yearly  during  the  month  of  Boedromion  (Sept-Oct ),  lasted 
nine  days.  The  first  dsy  bore  the  name  iyvp§i£e,  the  day 
of  gathering  at  Athens  for  those  who  had  been  initiated  in 
the  leaser  mysteriea  On  the  second  day,  which  was 
named  from  ths  ery  *AAa2<  itwmu,  the  mystte  weut  in 
procession  to  the  seanihore  and  ware  there  purified.  The 
third  was,  it  seema  from  the  scanty  noticss  which  ife  have 
of  it,  a  day  of  fasting.  On  ths  fourth  a  basket  containing 
pomegranates  and  poppy  seeds  (the  latter  representing  the 
stupefying  power,  VapKUfvot,  under  whose  iofluence  the 
mafdsD  Peisaphone  was  stolen  away,  the  former  dtnoting 
the  fecundating  principle  by  which  the  earth  is  prepared 
for  the  outburst  of  vegetation  sfter  the  sleep  of  winter), 
was  carried  on  a  waggon  in  a  basket,  wbence  Uie  procession 
received  the  name  KoXa^ev  KaSoiot.  The  waggon  was 
followed  by  women  carrying  small  cases,  Kurrw  /turrutai', 
in  their  hands.  On  the  fifth  day,  the  day  of  lamps,  ths 
torches  borne  in  procession  to  the  temple  at  Eleusis  denoted 
the  wanderings  of  the  goddess  in  search  of  her  child, 
through  the  season  of  darkness  and  gloom.  The  sixth,  the 
most  solemn  day  of  all,  was  known  by  the  name  of  lacchus, 
'laKxo%,  who  <n  the  Eleusinian  legend  ia  described  as  a  son 
of  Demeter,  but  who,  according  to  the  Tliaban  tola,  is,  under 
his  name  Dionysus,  the  child  of  Zeus  and  Semelb  The 
statue  of  this  god,  bearing  a  torch,  was  carried  in  solemn 
[irocetuoD  to  Eleusis  from  the  Athenian  suburb  of 
Kvrameikos  (Ceramicus).  Daring  the  night  which  followed 
this  celebration  those  who  sought  initiation  were  admitted 
to  the  last  ritos,  in  the  presence  of  tho=e  only  who,  having 
bebo  alrcaily  initiated,  wars  called  iwimu.    After  taking 
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the  usual  oath  of  secrecy,  they  passed  from  the  darkness 
of  night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  shrine,  and  there 
saw  Uis  things  which  none  but  Epoptn  could  look  upon, 
and  which  they  were  bound  not  to  reveal.  The  imagination 
of  later  writers,  apt  speaking  from  personal  knowledge, 
ran  riot  in  description  of  terrible  ordeals  and  scaring  sights 
undergone  by  the  mystn  before  the  final  splendours  burst 
upon  their  eyes ;  while  the  fancy  of  Christians  invested 
the  preparatory  rites  with  even  greater  horrors.  Probably 
both  the  awfolneas  of  the  ordeal  and  the  glories  of  the 
subsequent  revelation  were  absurdly  exaggerated.  The 
whole  uf  thii  part  of  the  ritual  is  on  its  face  symbolical  of 
the  passage  through  death  to  life,  first  in  the  case  of.  the 
fmit-beaiiiig  aarth,  and  then  of  the  soul  ol  man. 

He  real  work  of  the  festival  was  now  over.  The 
pilgrimage  ol  the  Mourning  Mother  had  been  traced  from 
the  moment  when  har  child  had  been  torn  from  her  to  the 
hour  vhan  bf  the  EleoainiaD  fountain  she  was  reatortfl  to 
her  in  all  her  lovdineie.  Tht  seventh  day  wu  a  day  of 
jarting  and  raillsrj,  denoting  jnost  probably  the  joy  in- 
volved in  the  ontbnnt  of  spring,  although  the  institutional 
legend  ascribed  it  to  the  efforta  of  lambe  or  Banbo  to 
dis|>et  tha  grief  oi  the  goddaai  before  the  return  of  the 
nuidsn.  Tka  eighth  day,  called  Epidauria,  is  said  to  have 
been  added  beoaasa  on  that  day  the  god  Asclepius 
(iEscnlaiMiu),  arriving;  too  lata  for  the  eeremcmial  of  the 
Hzth  day,  BUed  for  initiatiotL  Thia  legend  ia  a  set-off  to 
the  on*  which  waa  anpposed  to  account  for  the  institution 
of  the  leaser  Eleusinis  for  the  benefit  al  Hercnle^  The 
pouring  at  water  or  wine  from  two  veasele,  one.  held 
towards  the  east,  the  Mher  towards  the  west,  soma  mystic 
words  being  at  the  same  time  recited,  gave  to  the  ninth 
and  last  day  its  name  nXij^w^^ 

The  nature  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  set  forth  before 
those  who  were  initiated  in  the  Eleuainian  festival  ia  a 
question  which  belongs  rather  to  the  subject  of  mysteries 
in  general  Enough  has  been  already  said  to  show  that 
one  great  feature  in  this  feast  was  the  dramatic  symbolism 
which  described  the  r^virification  of  the  earth  after  the 
death  of  winter.  This  symbolism  assumed  forms  which 
would  explain  their  meaning  even  to  the  uninitiated  But 
the  revival  of  nature  would  be  Inseparably  associated  with 
the  thought  of  the  life  into  which  tha  human  sonl  passes 
through  the  gateway  of  death ;  and  in  a  festival  where 
everything  was  dramatic  the  on^  truth  or  fact  would  be 
expressed  by  signs  not  less  than  tlie  other.  The  Eleusintan 
legend  represents  Dionysus  or  lacchus  as  the  son  of 
Demeter;  and  in  the  great  Dionysisc  festival  at  Athens  the 
phallus  was  solemnly  carried  in  procession,  as  in  like  state 
the  veiled  ship  or  boat  of  Athene  was  borne  to  the 
Acro|>olia  This  ship  or  boat  was  represented  by  the 
mystic  cists  or  chests  carried  by  the  pilgrims  to  Eleusis, 
and  answers  to  the  j/oni,  as  the  phallus  corresponds  to  the 
timgam  of  the  Hindu.  The  methods  of  initiation  based 
on  these  signs  might  be  gross  or  spiritual,  coarse  or  refined, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
used;  nor  would  it  be  surprising  if  both  these  elements 
were  more  or  less  mingled  in  all  mystical  celebrations. 
There  is  no  reason  for  Bappoaiug  that  the  Eleusiniaa 
mysteries  involved  any  more  than  this  symbolical  teaching 
which  centres  on  the  two  ideas  of  death  and  reproduction  ; 
there  is  no  valid  ground  for  supposing  that  it  involved 
less.  Hence  when  DrThirlwall  expresses  a  doubt  whether 
the  Greek  mysteries  were  ever  used  "  for  the  exposition  of 
theological  doctrines  differing  from  the  popular  creed,''  or 
when  Mr  Qrote  asserts  it  to  be  altogether  improbable  that 
"any  recondite  doctrine,  religious  or  philosophical,  was 
attached  to  the  mysteries  or  contained  in  the  huly  stories  " 
of  any  priesthood  of  the  ancient  world,  the  remark  is  pro- 
bably right,  if  by  thi4  .piyindite  _tw:hip.g- fee^  mtant 
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cUKtrinw  totting  to  th«  utnte  of  God  and  th«  diriu* 
goTeroniMit  of  tho.  world ;  bat  wa  dioald  b*  learcelj 
jnitified  in  ptuhing  tt  fartlisr. 

How  far  in  the  Eleiuinian  mTBteries  ths  ritual  wai 
strictly  Oroek  or  even  itrictly  Aryaji  ia  a  quMtion  of 
greater  difficulty,  and  perhape  of  greater  interest  It  may, 
be  enoagb  bere  to  say  that  the  laccbos  or  Dionysus  who 
in  the  Eleosinian  legend  ia  the  son  of  Demeter  is  pre- 
eminently a  Theban  god,  and  that  to  Thebes  especially  is 
traced  the  introduction  from  Asia  of  that  orgiastic  worship 
in  which  the  ireozy  of  the  worshippers  denoted  the 
irresistible  impolses  by  which  the  decay  and  reproduction 
of  the  natural  world  are  goTerned. 

Sm  OdwuoIT,  Aani  mr  Ut  mytUrts  tFSlturiM,  PtrU,  I81S ; 
Saint*  Croix,  JUelureku  Aidoriqutt  tur  Ut  mytUru  du  Faganuvu, 
Parii,  1817,  S  toIi.  ;  PrcUar,  Dnuttr  und  ArHphotu,  Himbarg, 
1S37  ;  DaUinger,  EtiiUiUhum  und  Judtnthum,  Rttubon,  1S57 
A.  UommMn,  H»orteiogi»,  AtUiquariteKt  VnttniukuHjfut  Bi*r  dU 
EtiidtitehM  Fat*  dtr  Athttur,  Leipiic,  IfiSi ;  F.  Lanormsnt, 
Jtie/urth4t  AnhMogiquu  d  SUuria  *xtevU*M  dans  U  eoun  d4 
Panndi  1800,  Jlteiuil  in  interipiiotu,  Parii,  1S03  ;  MohograpkU  d* 
\a  voit  merit  iUtuinitrnu,  d»  ft  m0nuin«tt/j,  it  d*  mt  touvtniri, 
tOTDO  L  ISOi,  ind  "Mimoira  inr  lea  repreMnUtioiu  qui  STsivot 
liea  d«nt  U  BirittrM  d'EUatU,"  in  Jfimnrtt  d*  TAead.  am  Ituerip- 
tiom,  ISei ;  Qrot^  Sittory  of  Omei,  pvt  I  chsp.  i.  1870;  Cox, 
ilytkOonif  Of  Aryan  Naiitnu,  book  ii.  ohsp.  ii.  Mction  12, 1870 j 
Bsmlwrd  Schmidt,  "  Demeter  {n  Eleui*  nnd  Harr  F.  Lanormut,'' 
In  NuinUehta  ifuwum,  I87S  ;  Brown,  JHenytiak  Myth,  chsp.  rL 
Mb-MCtion  8,  on  tb»  £laiuiniu  Bittul.  1877.  (O.  W.  G) 

ELEUSIS,  a  small  city  of  Attica  about  fourteen  miles 
north-west  of  Athens,  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  a 
rocky  ridge  close  to  the  shore  opposite  the  island  of 
Balamia.  Like  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  Taiioni  fabulous  ch^raoten,  and,  among 
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theie^  to  Ogyges,  a  fact  which  at  least  pravea  it  to  be  of 
the  Ughest  antiquity.  In  the  earlier  p«iod  of  ita  history 
it  aeema  to  have  been  an  independent  rival  of  Athena,  and 
it  was  afterwards  reckoned  one  of  the  twdre  Old  Attic 
ciUes.  A  considerable  portion  of  its  small  territory  was 
occupied  by  the  plains  of  Thria,  noticeatde  for  their 
fettiaty,  though  the  hopea  of  the  husbaadmeu  were  not 
unfreqaently  disappointed  by  the  blight  of  the  south 
wind.  To  the  west  was  the  Campus  Rhanus,  IIcSioi' 
"Pipu¥,  or  Rharian  Plain,  where  Demeter  is  said  to  have 
sown  the  first  seeds  of  com  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  Campus 
was  the  KaAXi';i(opw  ^piap,  a  well  round  which  the 
Elensinian  matrons  are  aaid  at  first  to  have  danced  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  ;  and  on  its  confines  was  the  field 
called  Orgaa,  planted  with  trees  consecrated  to  Demeter 
and  Proserpine.  To  the  traveller  approaching  by  the 
Sacred  Way  from  the  east  the  first  building  that  presented 
itself  WH  Uie  temple  of  Triptdemns,  the  sito  of  which  is 


now  occupied  by  the  little  church  of  St  Zachartas ;  and 
next  came  a  temple  dedicated  to  Artemis  Propyliea  and 
Poaeidon,  constnuited  entirely  of  Fentelie  marble.  En' 
trance  into  the  outer  pertbolot,  or  inclosure,  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  myatoriea  was  obtained  by  means  of  a  por- 
tico built  in  imitation  of  the  propyUea  of  the  Athenian 
citadel ;  into  the  inner  periMot  by  another  dedicated  by 
the  consul  Appius  Claudius  Fulcher.  in  64  B.C.,  and  e>»- 
cuted  by  his  nephew  Clandiui  Pulcher  and  Uarcius  Rex. 
The  temple  itself,  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Kora  (Cerea  and 
Proserpine),  was  considered  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  pn>- 
ductions  of  the  genius  of  Greece.  The  original  foundation 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  Pandion  IL,  and  demena 
Alexandrinua  places  it  even  120  years  eariier,  in  the  reign 
of  Lynoeus.  Its  poettion  and  riches  naturally  exposed  the 
temple  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  Attica;  and,  thoogh 
defended  by  a  strong  fortress,  it  was  seldom  able  to  make 
any  lengthened  resistanca"'  Cltxjinenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
dared  to  violate  its  sacred  precincte ;  but,  if  we  may 
believe  the  Athenians,  he  was  soon  after  seized  with  a  retri- 
butive fit  of  madness.  The  Persians  burnt  it  to  the  ground 
after  the  battle  of  Platiea ;  but  scarcely  had  they  retired 
from  Greece,  when  the  Atheniana  determined  to  rebuild  it 
wiUi  more  than  ite  original  magnificence.  Ictinus,  the 
architect  of  the  Parthenon,  was  ordered  to  draw  np  the 
plan  of  the  new  edifice.  He  adopted  the  Doric  order  of 
architecture,  without  the  erection  of  pillan  in  front  of  the 
building.  We  know  not  whether  he  lived  long  enough  to 
cany  hie  plan  into  execution;  but  it  waa  during  the  splen- 
did administration  of  Pericles,  and  under  the  cultivated 
taste  of  Fhidiaa,  that  the  temple  was  completed  in  all  its 
magnifleenca.  The  mystic  cell  {fivtmiAt  tnjKot,  d*"^Kropor, 
or  TcX«irr^or)  was  begun  by  Corobns,  but  bo  lived  only 
to  finish  the  lower  row  <rf  cdamns,  with  their  arehitravea. 
Metagenas,  of  tha  diatriet  <ii  JjptAu,  added  the  rest  of  the 
entablatore^  and  the  upper  taw  of  ocdnmnsi  Xanocloa  of  i 
CHioUrge  boUt  tha  dome  m  the  top.  A  portico  waa  long  ' 
aftarwarda  added  hj  Demetrioa  Hialerana,  who  emplofM 
for  that  pnrpos*  ua  an^teet  Fhikk  ^Hiia  magidfieont 
stractnra  oontianad  to  exist  tfll  the  bordea  of  Alario 
pleted  ita  overthrow  in  996  A.K  The  city  disappeared  on 
the  deatniction  of  the  temple ;  ud  npon  the  site  nothing 
b  now  found  but  ft  miieraUa  TiDm  ealUd  Z^nita  (Affwrw^ 
or  Lopnna,  amidat  the  roiu  at  the  sacred  edifieei  Tlie 
ooina  of  ^auiria  are  atUI  common,  tqtrsaen&ig  Dematar 
drawn  by  dragona  or  aenent^  and  beuing  Uie  inscription 
EAEY3I  w  EAEY  within  p  wraatii  of  ean  ol  com.  A 
eoioasal  atatAc  tA  the  goddeas,  regarded  by  tha  inhabitanta 
aa  tbalr  patroDCM  and  prataetreei^  was  remorad  to  Kigland 
in  1801,  and  ia  now  preawrad  in  Cambridgeu 

ELEUTH£ROPOLIS,an  ancient  dty  of  lUeatlnc^  about 
SB  milea  f  r«n  JemMlem,  on  the  road  to  Gasa,  idrntifiad 
by  Robinstm  with  the  mina  at  the  modern  village  of  Beit 
Jibrin.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  oMar  name 
of  Baitogabra,  and  did  not  acquire  the  title  of  Elauther- 
opolis,  or  Free  City,  till  the  Syrian  visit  of  the  emperor 
Septimios  Sevenis.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it  was  so  wall 
known  that  he  uses  it  aa  a  central  point  from  which  to 
measnre  the  dtstences  of  more  than  20  other  towns.  The 
year  796  saw  its  complete  deetruction ;  and  it  was  still  in 
ruins  when  the  crusaders  of  the  12th  century  chose 
Bethgebrim,  as  they  called  it^  as  the  site  of  one  of  their 
fortresses.  After  the  battle  of  Hattin  it  was  csptnred  by 
the  Saracens ;  and  though  King  Bichard  of  England 
again  obtained  possession,  it  finally  fell  into  Uie  hands  of 
Bibars.  The  fortress  and  a  fine  old  cbapel  still  remain.i 
According  to  a  local  tradition,  it  was  at  Elsutheropolia 
that  the  fountain  rose  from  Samson's, "  jaw*bona  of  an  ass.* 

Epiphanins,  a  native  uf  a  neighbourin^v1llageKU^h4tira^7 
called  an  EleutheropolitaiCigiti^ed  by'  -^'"^'■^ 
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ILQIK,  or  HouTSROU^  %  muitiiiu  eonntjr  in  tl»  north 
af  Seotlipd,  bounded  on  tiko  N.  bj  tlw  Moray  Ftrth,  alng 
■Ueb  it  oattonda  for  thirhr  mflai,  on  the  E.  and  &R  bj 
BuflUiii^  on  the  8.  and  S.W.  hj  InTeraeee  ehlie^  and  on 
tin  V.  Naimihinu  The  distance  fnan  the  eaa  to  iU 
fBrthait  inland  point  ia  33  mtlai.  B  oontatn%  atnoe  the 
ritffiM"""  made  hf  the  LiTenues-  and  Elgin  Oonn^ 
Bonndariea  Act,  1870*  about  487  eqaire  milee^  or  313,375 
torn,  tmiij  one-third  of  which  may  be  couudsredae  under 
ealttntion.  As  thns  limited,  the  county  comprius  but  the 
aaitani  pntion  of  the  ancient  prorinoe  of  Mcnj,  which 
nteaded  friHn  the  Bptij  on  the  east  to  the  riTer  Beeuly  on 
{ha  wes^  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Qrampians  eonthwards. 

El^tuhira  naturally  diTides  itself  into  two  portions,  dis- 
tiognshed  not  lees  by  physical  aspect  and  geological  stmo- 
tora  than  by  the  products  of  the  soil — the  esaboard  and  die 
opluid,  Xlie  sorfaoe  of  the  former,  as  its  local  naou, 
"kigfa  0*  Moray,*  implies,  is  levd,  rising  howerer,  be- 
teeen  the  month  <tf  the  Lossie  and  Boigheac^  and  westward 
from  Elgin,  into  ridges  ai  some  hei^L  llirooghont  this 
dittriot  &e  prevailiDg  rock  is  sandstone,  orertc^iped  to  Uie 
WBth  and  east  of  Elgin,  and  in  sereral  other  localities — as 
it  Loasiemonth — by  a  species  of  limestone  or  "  cherty 
rock."  From  the  month  of  the  Spey  west  and  soqUl 
till  the  gneisBose  rocks  of  the  uplands  are  reached,  the 
nidatooe  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  belongs  undoubtedly 
to  the  Old  Red  or  DoTonian  fonnation.  ESsewhere  in  tlM 
district  it  is  grey  or  yellow,  apparently  overlyiog  beds  of 
tliis  Old  Bed,  but  almost  destitute  of  fossils,  except  in 
Ou  coast  ridge  and  the  parallel  portion  ai  the  inland 
ridge  already  menti(med,  where  aie  the  famous  reptiliferous 
itnta  whoee  age  has  lately  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion. 
Oolitic  patches,  indicatire  €i  a  formatioa  of  mesosoio  age 
Ufing  once  udsted  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  also  found 
Ktttered  between  Elgin  and  the  sea.  FaTonred  by  an  ex- 
ctUent  climate  and  ridi  soil,  the  lowlands  of  Moray  have  been 
bog  noted  for  their  fertility.  Wheat,  bariey,  and  oats  are  all 
gromi  in  great  perfection,  and  exotU  fmits  of  varioos  kinds 
tipoQ  freely  in  the  open  air.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
pnsuit  century,  agpcultuial  puieuits  have  been  carried  on 
in  t  BfHrit  that  has  greatly  increased  the  natural  reeoarces 
of  the  district  Witiiin  the  same  period  the  breeding  and 
mring  oi  cattle  has  become  one  of  the  meet  profitable 
occnpationa  of  the  burner;  and  some  of  the  finest  short- 
bmifld  and  polled  cattle  in  Scotland  are  to  be  seen  here,  as 
well  ss  crosses  between  theee  two  breeds.  On  a  number 
d  the  more  eztensive  farms  large  locks  of  sheep,  chiefly 
Leiceiten,  an  kept  all  the  year  roond.  Th«n|dandp(fftion 
ct  the  county  is  hilly,  gradually  rising  iif^tux  and  higher 
itwve  the  level  of  the  sea,— tiu  loftiest  of  tta  lidgee  being 
As  Cromdale  hills,  one  point  <tf  which  haa  an  dsTStion  m 
3338  feeb  Hen  the  rooks  are  metamorphic^  with  asso- 
nted  limaatonea  and  tmju  of  granite,  closely  resemUing 
the  neks  alsewhan  met  witii  around  the  Ghmmjnana, 
)«t«esn  the  Old  Bed  and  the  central  males  of  granite  and 
otiur  onoe  moltea  matter.  Thdr  strike  ia  N.E  and 
S.W.,  the  some  aa  ^raila  between  Aberdeen  and  ArgyU. 
The  dimate  of  this  district  is  mudi  odder  and  damper; 
csto  is  the  principal  cereal,  bariey  being  oonfined  to  the 
^ens  sod  straths ;  the  oatde  purtake  mon  of  the  character 
of  the  Highland  breed;  aiuLuwblBokfaoed  sheep  tokeaths 
place  of  ttie  Luoeeter. 

The  riwa  U  Elginahin  an  tiiree  in  number — the  Sp^ 
is  the  caa^  the  Lmho  in  the  centr^  and  the  Ilndhon  in 
fte  waaL  The  fint  of  thaaa  liaee  in  Badenooli,  a  district 
of  Tnniiiiain  sliiia,  and,  after  flowing  north-east  for  a 
diatanee  of  about  ISO  miles  (including  wiudiqgs),  of  which 
SO  sn  in  Elginshire,  falla  into  the  Moray  Fiith  at  the 
"nOsgB  of  Oarmooth.  It  is  said  to  be  the  most  rapid  river 
iaSootiland,andto  diadiaigea  larger  Tolnme  of  water  than 


any  other  Boottiih  stream,  tha  Tay  alooa  excited.  The 
Spey  reoeiTes  a  nnmbar  tributanes,  the  ohiu  <tf  whidi 
an  the  Thihn,  the  Dnlnain,  the  AtoU)  and  the  Fiddidi. 
The  Lassie,  tj  Uxib*  amallost  of  ths  three^  and  the  mly 
wa  of  them  that  rieee  irithin  the  bonndariee  of  the  county, 
iasusa  fmn  a  amall  loch  of  the  some  name  in  the  uplands, 
and,  after  a  somewhat  tortmina  eoorsa  of  about  Sff  mike, 
empt^  itself  into  the  sea  at  Loasiemonth.  Tib  Findhon, 
like  the  Spey,  hss  its  source  in  liiTrmnaa  shim,  in  the 
western  slope  of  the  Monadleadh  mountains,  which  for  a 
number  of  miles  form  the  watershed  between  it  and  the 
Spey.  It  then  flows  through  parts  of  Nairn  and  Moray 
shires,  and,  after  running  in  a  north-easterly  .direction  for 
about  70  miles,  of  which  not  man  than  II  are  within  the 
boundariesof  the  latter,  leachea  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Find- 
horn,  whMe  it  expands  into  an  estnary  of  some  extent  For 
seven  or  eight  miles  after  it  enten  Morayshire,  the  scenery 
along  its  banks  is  among  the  grandeet  and  finest  of  the  kind 
in  Britain.  Of  all  the  riven  affected  by  the  memorable 
rainfall  thai  oocumd  in  the  mnth  of  Scotland  in  August 
1829,  none  roee  highe^  or  coounitted  greater  havoc  Uian 
the  Findhom.  Both  the  Spey  and  the  Findhom  abound 
in  salmon  and  grilse,  the  flsherics  for  which  an  very  valu- 
able. West  of  the  estuary  of  the  latter  an  the  Culbin 
sandhills,  some  of  which,  though  ever  «^'ff'"g,  have  an 
average  height  of  1 18  feet  They  cover  what  was  200 
yean  ago  an  extensive  estate^  then  comprising  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  finest  land,  but  now  indenting  an  impressive 
scene  of  desolation  and  solitude.  The  lochs  an  small  and 
few  in  number.  The  sea  coast  ia  very  exposed;  rocky  be- 
tween Loeaiemouth  and  Bnrghead,  elsewhere  low  and  suidy. 
Of  its  few  haiboun,  Butjghead  is  the  most  sheltered  by 
position ;  but  a  good  deal  has  been  done  by  art  for  that  of 
Ixieeiemonth,  in  which  a  number  of  veasels  may  sometimee 
be  seen  lyings  For  a  number  of  yean  the  heiting  fishery 
was  snocessftiUy  prosecuted  at  Losaienionth,  Burghead, 
Hopeman,  and  Findhom,  there  being  one  season  aa  many 
as  1 30  boats  fishing  from  Lossiemonth  alone ;  but  latterly 
it  has  been  more  or  lees  a  failure,  owing  to  the  herring,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  having  become  scarcer  in  their  old 
feeding  grounds.  Laif e  quantitiea  of  haddock,  cod,  and 
an  caught  in  the  firth  and  sent  south  during  the  winter 
spring  Klginahin  is  not  particularly  rich  in  minerals. 
No  true  coal  has  yet  been  discovered  within  its  limits; 
and  though  iron  ore  is  said  to  exist  in  the  higher  parts,  it 
cannot,  owing  to  the  abaenca  <if  coal,  be  profitably  worked. 
Laad  oocun  to  tha  west  of  Lossiemoath.  Attempts 
fonnarly  made  to  extnct  it  from  the  rock  in  sufficient 
quantitiea  to  prove  remunerative  failed;  but  operationa 
lately  undertaken  give  iwoanise  of  auceesai  The  yellow 
sandstone  of  the  lower  district  ia  a  bdlding-atone  of  supo- 
rior  axeellence^  pnotically  inexhaustible, — the  dietinct 
glacial  atrias,  seen  on  most  ci  its  outcropping  strata,  prov- 
ing how  capable  it  is  resistiDg  aU  atmospherio  in- 
floenoo.  The  rough  impracticable  gneiesose  bade  of  the 
upper  district  offsr  no  favourite  building-stmieh  and  truo 
ahitea  an  unknown.  The  ^anti^na  omaist  of  larch,  fir, 
and  to  a  less  extent  oak.  The  oountiy  ia  well  wooded,  Isut 
ainca  tha  introduction  of  railw^  a  craaidenble  quantity 
of  timber  haa  been  cut  down.  Tho  forest  of  Darnaway, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Findhorn,  is  believed  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  natural  wood  with  which  a  great  part 
of  Scotland  was  <mce  covered.  The  manufactures  an  by 
no  means 'important  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey,  thou^  not  on  a  large  scale.'  The 
Highland  Bailway,  which  traverses  Morayshin  from  east 
to  west,  is  joined  at  Alves  and  Einloss  by  branches 
from  Burghflod  and  Findhom  respectively,  the  latter  of 
these  being  at  present  (1878)  disusect  At  Forres  the 
main  line  of  tiu  wne  xuiw^^m^W-totWt^  the 
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Valleys,'  first 'of  theBiver  Findhom  and  afterwards  of  the 
Spej,  the  Gariy,  and  the  Tfty.  Hie  Great  North  of  Sfot- 
land  Railway  has  also  beeo  extended  from  Keith  to  Elgin  by 
a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  and  is  connected  with  the  High- 
land Railway  at  Boat  of  Qarten  in  Strathspey.  The  Moray- 
shire Railway,  joining  Elgin  to  Lossiemoath,  the  first  line 
formed  north  of  Aberdeen,  is  now  worked  as  a  branch  of 
the  Oreat  North.  In  1873  there  were  in  Elginshire  3S1 
owners  of  land  of  1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent,  the 
prindpal  among  them,  being  the  eiri  of  Seafield  {Castle 
Grant),  96,731  i  the  eazl  of  IVe  (Innes  Hoose),  40,961 ; 
Sir  William  O.  Gordon  Gumming,  Bart  (Altyre  House), 
36,387  j  the  eari  of  Mor^  (Damawar  Caatle),  31,669 ; 
and  the  dnke  of  Riehaiond  and  Oordm  (Qordoa  Castle), 
13,371.  In  tlu  aame  jetx  the  aiuuiiA  value  of  the  land  in 
the  oonnly  was  eatunated  to  be  i^warda  of  X300,00<X 
^nwmimbisrof  inhabited lumiea  waa  8463.  Tbeagfpegate 
popnktioB  of  the  whole  county  waa^  in  18S1,  34,498  j  in 
1841,  36.013;  in  1861.  38,969;  in  1861,  U,218;  in 
1871,  43,613.  •  It  uutea  with  Kdmshire  in  retoming  a 
member  to  parliament.  In  1877-78  the  combined  eon- 
Btitnency  waa  1837  of  which  1666  voteia  were  in  Elgin- 
■hire.  The  oounty  contains  33  parishes.  Eceleaasticallj 
it  iapart  of  the  i^od  of  Moray,  the  limits  of  which  are 
needy  o»«xtenaiTa  with  ^oee  of  the  endent  province, 
except  that  StraUibogie  has  been  added. 

There  are  two  royal  burghs  in  Elginshire — EUgtn,  the 
county  town  (for  which  see  below),  and  Forres.  Forres 
^population  in  1871, 39S9)  most  have  been  a  place  of  aome 
importance  at  an  early  date,  though  it  waa  subsequently 
oveishadowed  by  the  neighbouring  burgh  or  city.  Its 
castle  was  for  300  years  the  official  residence  of  the 
hereditary  sheriEfs  of  Moray ;  and  of  the  lands  anciently 
bestowed  upon  it  by  royal  favour  it  still  possessea  upwards 
of  1000  acres.    The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  at  tiie  foot 

the  Clony  Hills,  several  wooded  eminences  traversed  in 
ell  directions  by  public  walks  that  are  sheltered  alike  from 
the  heat  of  summer  and  from  the  cold  of  winter.  On  the 
southern  slope  of  one  of  them  is  a  large  hydropathic 
establishment  Forres  being  one  of  the  centres  of  railway 
communication  in  the  north,  all  parts  of  the  ooontzy  ere 
easily  accessible  from  it  Its  most  noteworthy  memorial 
of  antiquity  is  Sweno's  Stone,  (me  of  those  remarkable 
Bcolptured  monuments  peculiar  to  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land. Besides  the  villages  on  the  eoast  mentioiied  abov^ 
Elginshire  contains  those  of  Fochabers,  Both«8|  and 
Orsntowa 

In  all  parts  of  the  county  the  eldest  names  of  places  are 
Celtic,  showing  clearly  what  race  had  at  one  time  been  in 
possession  of  the  soil.  At  the  dawn  of  authentie  histoiy 
we  find  Macbeth,  Ri  or  Mormaer  of  Moray,  in  rebellion 
against  "  the  gracious  Duncan."  The  sequel  is  well  known. 
A  century  or  so  later  there  was  a  great  influx  of  strangers 
into  Moray — Normans,  Saxons,  and  Flomings — who  got 
Urge  grants  of  land  from  David  I  and  his  immediate 
successors.  It  was  in  those  days  that  the  funily  of  De 
Moravia  became  the  owners  of  the  fairest  part  of  the 
province.  At  the  same  period,  and  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  same  kings,  the  church  acquired  extensive 
lands  in  Moray.  In  addition  to  the  cathedral  at  Elgin, 
there  were  the  abbey  of  Kinloss,  and  the  priories  of 
Urquhart  and  Floscarden.  all  well  endowed.  Chief  among 
its  ruined  castles  are  Spynie  Palace,  the'oountry  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Moray ;  Duffus,  once  the  home  of  the  De 
MoravisB,  and  "still  the  admiration  of  the  antiquary/' 
Bothea,  iar  enituriea  the  aeat  ui  the  Lealiea ;  and,  built  on 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  »  loch  of  the  aame  name, 
Loclundorb,  which  was  in  the  13th  century  one  of  the 
mountain  strongholds  of  the  then  powerful  family  of  Comyn. 
Another  interesting  locality  is  the  promontory.  _ot  Burs-. 


head,  or  "  the  Brocli,''  as  it  is  atill  familiarly  called,  andently 
the  Bitej)f  a.  Christian  church,  the  date  of  the  planting  ^ 
which  there'  is  aome  evidence  to  show  goea  back  aa  far  aa 
the  days  of  Colamba,  and  probably  the  site  also  of  one  of 
those  brochs  or  fortreaaaa  ao  oonunon  in  the  more  northern 
parte  of  the  kingdom,  the  nationali^  of  whoae  builders  is 
still  a  matter  of  dispate.  The  headland  iraa  afterwards 
tamed,  apparently  by  the  deetraoUon  of  time  or  other 
buildingi^  into  a  kind  of  fwtified  camj^  a  plan  of  whicilL 
haa  bent  preserved  b^  Qeneial  Roy,  in  hu  MSiiar]/'  Ao' 
HquUim  ^  NorUk  Bntaim.  Sxoept  a  remarkable  wall  cut 
indie  aolidroek,  Mud  of  oldeir  date  at  least  than  dieinouiida 
sketched  Boy,  lav  veatigei  vi  the  former  iaportanoe  ol 
Burgheed  now  remain. 

Elgin,  a  royal  and  pariiamentary  burgh  of  Seothmd,  and 
the  county  town  of  the  above  ooonly.  which,  franiti  having 
been  once  the  aee  of  a  biahop^  and  oecaaionally  the  reaidenca 
of  the  kinga  of  Scotland,  daima  lor  itself  the  deaignatim  of 
a  ei^.  It  occqnaa  a  dieltered  ritnation  on  the  banka  of 
the  email  liver  Loaiae,  about  five  milea  from  where  the 
latter  entere  the  Moray  FirtL  From  Edinburgh  ft  is  die- 
taat  railwi^  SCO  miles,  itan.  Aberdeen  71,  and  from 
Invemees  36}.  Elgin  has  one  main  street  about  a  mile  in 
length,  with  several  othem  running  parallel  or  at  right 
anglea  to  it.  Northwards  across  the  Loesie  is  the  suburb 
of  Bishopmill,  in  a  different  parish;  but  within  the  parlia- 
mentary boondaries  of  the  burgh.  In  the  outskirts  of 
Elgin  proper,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishopmill. 
are  a  Urge  number  of  villas,  most  of  them  built  withm  the 
last  thirty  years.  On  an  eminenoe  at  the  west  end  vt  the 
High  Street  stands  Gray's  Hospital,  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  in  1819.  It  was  built  and  is  maintained 
out  of  Uie  proceeds  of  alegaCT'  of  X24,000.  bequeathed  for 
the  parpoee  by  Alexandw  Gray,  enrgeon.  H.E.LC.S.,  a 
native  <^  the  town.  The  site  of  the  old  church  of  St  GUea 
is  occupied  the  parish  church,  erected  in  1838,  at  aa 
expenae  of  nearly  X9000.  At  Uie  eastern  extremity  of 
Hif^  Street  is  Anderson's  Institution,  **  for  ^e  education 
of  youth  and  the  support  ci  old  age,*  <^>ened  in  1833. 
ThU  building  cost  nearly  £12,000.  Its  founder,  the  son 
of  a  poor  woman  who  cradled  him  among  the  ruins  of  the 
cathedral,  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  nu(jor-general  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  bequeathed  for  the 
erection  apd  endowment  of  this  institution  £70,000.  On 
the  t<^  of  Ledyhill  riees  a  column  60  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  the  last  dnke  of  Gordon  in  his  robes  as 
chancellor  of  Marischal  College  and  Universi^,  Aberdeen. 
Along  the  High  Street  are  many  handsome  modem  strac- 
tnres,  erected  mainly  for  business  purposes,  prominent 
among  which  are  those  belonging  to  various  banking  com< 
panies.  Other  public  buildings  and  institutions  are — the 
District  Aflylum,  the  Assembly  Rooms,  the  Market  Build- 
ings, the  Burgh  Court-house  and  the  County  Buildings, 
the  Club-houae  and  Reading-room,  the  Museum,  and  the 
Morayshire  Union  Fporhouse.  The  places  of  worship, 
besides  the  parish  church,  are  the  High  and  South  Free 
chorches,  the  Mobs  Street  and  South  Street  U.F.  churches, 
the  Congregational  church,  and  the  Episcopal,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  Baptist  chapeU,  all  of  them  of  recent  date. 
Elgin  is  well  supplied  with  schools,  the  old  grammar  school 
of  the  burgh  being  represented  by  the  Elgin  Academy. 
The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  are  situated  at  the  east  end  of 
the  town.  In  1390,  after  it  had  stobd  166  years,  the 
"  Wolfe  of  Badenoct^"  a  natural  son  of  King  Robert  II, 
having  quarrelled  With  Bishop  Barr,  set  fire  to  the  splendid 
pile,  Ilie  destntction  thne  wrooght  waa  lepairad  but 
alowly,  owing  in  part  to  the  lawleea  condition  of  uie  connby 
in  those  daya  After  the  RefmniUioaf^he  lead  was  Btrii^>ed 
from  the  roof  in  1668  by^wfj^d  and 
.  shipped  for  Holland  to  be  there  aold.   The  bwding  being 
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^01  ezpneed  gradually  yMlded  to  the  influoaoe  o{  the 
mather,  and  in  1711  the  great  central  towerfeU  to  the 
groond.  It  lemuned  in  a  neglected  atatv  till  about 
wben  it  was  taken  poHeaaion  of  in  the  name  of  the  Crown 
bj  tha  Oommiaaionara  of  Wooda  and  Foraata.  Tha  eatfaa* 
irtl  b  now  wall  inoloaed,  and  otmj  altwitioe  to 


Grauid-plu  oTBglB  CWMnl. 

ib  pnaemtioa  from  further  deoaT.  A4ioiiui>g  ibe 
miiu  of  the  town  honae  of  the  Inuu^  vi  Moray,  whoaa 
official  raaidence  waa  SOTnia  Palaoc^  aitoatad  about  three 
mOea  to  the  nwth.  I^ia  Unaenm,  already  mantlonad, 
containa,  beaidas  objecti  f  rcun  Tariooa  parta  of  the  world,  a 
wj  complete  ooUection  illnatrmt^g  the  natural  history  and 
iDtiquitiea  of  the  cooaty,  ehiafly  fonned  through  the  aeal 
oad  activity  of  a  band  of  local  worken. 

The  trade  of  Elgin  la  largely  oooneotad  with  ita  weekly 
tai  other  marketa.  It  hae,  howerar,  two  woollen  maan- 
futoriea,  a  tanwork,  one  or  two  mall  inm  fonndriea,  two 
breveriae,  and  aome  other  mdnatrial  aatabliahnwnta.  Ita 
port  ia  Loaaiemoath,  with  whieh  it  ia  ooonaoted  Irr  nQw^* 
bat  it  has  likewiae  nilway  commnninatimt  with  Bughaad. 
The  raDwaj  bam  Aberdean  to  lavanMsa,  paaan  Aa  town, 
and  a  hcanoh  line  atrikaa  oS  lonthwarda  here  that  twTwass 
Strath^enf.  There  are  BBTetal  newapiqieia,  one  of  wbioh  is 
pnbUshed  twice  a  week  ;  and,  bwdea  a  drenla&ig  libiaiy 
ud  boc^  cluba,  Elgin  baa  a  Uteraiy  and  aoieidifio  aooiaky 
in  eraneetioD  with  the  Unaeom.  Attcaotod  Yn  eatiy 
■nonadMw,  the  aalnbrity  ol  tta  dimati^  or  tij  other 
■draatagai  it  u^joyi^  not  a  few  gentlamni  of  independent 
■eua  make  it  their  home.  Tha  mnniapal  snporatian  at 
thabaigh  and  of  Elgin  eonaista  of  |t  pniToa^  4  bailies, 
and  la  conaoillors;  uA,  along  w^  Banff,  CnUen, 
larerarie,  Kintore,  ud  Feteriiead,  it  returns  one  aiamber 
to  the  impMial  parliament  Poprdation  in  1871,  7940; 
paHiamentary  conatitoenoy  in  1877-8,  QI& 

Ths  fint  notice  wt  hare  of  Elgin  caitiBa  na  buk  bojood  th* 
BiUls  of  the  t2tb  cootair.  In  >  chutar  mutod  by  D»Tid  L  to 
kpriny  In  ita  saigbboorhood,  it  ia  rafema  to  aa  "  mj  Inigh  of 
15^*  Cartaln  piiTllagaa  beatowad  on  ita  citisooa  hj  thla  king 
VHt  aft«rw«T4i  oontlnDad  and  extandod  bj  bia  graadaon,  William 
Um  lion,  wbo  aaama  to  have  dtanar  tban  onea  held  hia  eonrt  In 
id  eartlaL  'Willlam'a  aon  and  anaoiwot,  Alaxaadar  U.,  Iro^aantlT 
nridad  tbara,  and  it  wa*  in  hia  nini  Uwt  It  baoame  an  epiaoopai 
dtj.  'Vban  Edirard  L  of  £n^tnd  entorad  Scotland  tn  U)«  jaar 
ISM  at  tiw  bood  of  bis  amij,  na  manbad  nortbvarda  aa  lat  aa 
SIgia,  viMra  ba  nmainad  aoma  daji.  Tba  town  or  oitr  mtiat  than 
tanboan  a  place  at  conaidarable  tetportuum  Iti  caatM^  tba  raiaa 
tt  -ASet  are  attll  to  be  aosn  on  a  graan  novsd  Bear  ita  weetam 
InandaiT,  eallod  Ladyhill,  was  one  of  the  aaata  of  Sootttab  toj»hj. 
Branitli  tbia  fartraia,  and  eommandad  by  it,  ran  ^a  risgla  street — 
nov  Bigb  Straot — tbat  fom  od  tba  aaoirnt  town,  wltb  tba  Eaat 
■od  WcaC  Porta  at  dtber  end.  two  abort  lanaa  branoUng  off  near 
iti  eantn  lad  to  tha  Kerth  and  Sontb  PorU  nanotiTalr.  At  one 
fine  theaa  fonr  Porta  wan  no  donbt  eonnaotad  tiy  aome  datmalTe' 
mkM.  Abont  half-way  batwaan  tba  Eaat  and  Weat  Porta,  itood  a 
churcb  dadloatad  to  St  Qilaa,  tba  patron  aaint  itf  Elgin,  and  snr- 
KMiBdad  by  a  gittTayard.  A  Uttl*  to  tba  weat  of  tbia  ohnnb  waa 
tt(  ToHMotb.  Thora  ia  aridenoa  tbat  Um  elergy  and  landed  pro- 
pdatoia  of  tha  town  and  nelghboarbood  bad  even  then  raaidencea 
WitUn  the  Umlts  of  the  town.  But  it*  glory  was  Ita  noble  oatbe> 
inl,  founded  in  1324  by  Biabop  Andrew  Moray,  and  decland  by 
BiUingi  to  have  boon  "  tha  noat  atately  and  tba  moat  beantt* 


ftiUy  deuoratad  of  all  the  eeolaaUatical  adUoae  ot  tba  ooantry.' 
Cloatend  wnnd  the  eatbednJ  wen  tba  daanety,  and  tha  nanaa 
andgardenaoTtbacaaona,— thawbok  eonatttntuig  tha  "Odl^* 
and  uelcMad  by  a  atone  waD  »  feet  high  and  S  feet  thick.  Among 
lla  other  aodaaiaatiqaj  bnlldion  ware  two  monaateriea,  one  « 
blaok  and  the  other  of  gray  man,  and  a  ehapal  to  tha  Tlrgia 
oonnaotad  with  the  oaatle.  Tba  Bafonnation,  by  atrlpping  Elgin 
of  ita  oeetaalaatical  bononn,  gmtlv  radnoed  iti  taflnanoa.  It  oon- 
tinned,  bowarar,  till  toward*  the  eloae  of  the  but  centory  to  be  the 
winter  naidanoa  of  tba  ohiaf  landownera  of  the  diatric^  aome  of 
whom  llrad  in  bouaaa  anmnnded  by  large  gaidmta,  others  In 
manatona  ftanttng  tba  atraat  and  leattng  on  aqnat  plllara  and  nrcbea. 
A  oharaotariatlo  apedmea  of  the  lattur  ia  abown  qy  Billingi  in  hia 
Baroniai  mud  Eocl€tiattlcal  AiUimtW—  qfSaatland.  The  merchant 
sentleman  of  tha  town,  aome  of  whom  carried  on  a  Tei7  extanctve 
nnpOTt  and  axport  ttada  in  all  aorta  of  oommoditie^  occnpiad 
dweUlnga  of  tha  tame  elaa%  while  the  hombler  bni^gaaaaa  llnd  in 
aaaallet  hooaea,  whoaa  orow-atepped  gablea  were  tamed  to  the  main 
atraat  With  the  ebange  that  ow&g  to  varions  infltiencaa*came 
erar  tha  aodal  hablta  of  the  nppor  olaaaea  In  the  oonrae  of  tha  last 
oantory,  the  Importance  of  Elgin  waa  a  aecond  time  threatened,  bat 
when  the  agilcaltnral  reaonrcea  of  tha  conntry  began  to  ba  mota 
ftally  deTeloped,  Ito  position  aa  the  centre  of  one  of  the  moat  fertile 
dmiota  of  fiootland  gare  a  new  impetoa  to  its  proaparltr. 

Sea  Shaw-a  Stdorf  «r  Me  Fnv*He$  cfUnfn^,  Edinborgk  177B ;  A 
AtTMy  y  Ae  AweAi«yjfbr^,  Abvdaen,  1798  ;  Rhind'aAM^ 

?'iAe  M  and  Prttnt  Statt  tfMorn^,  Edinburgh,  1839 ;  Dr  Jamea 
ayloea  Stward  L  i»  04  iTorlk  ^  Scotlamd  (priTttely  printed% 
Elgin,  18U  ;  Danbar'a  Seatal  JWk  in  Formtr  Di^  A^fy  fa  Oe 
Avt4Mw  oT  Jferar.  *  Xdlnboi^  16MMM;  MorayalUrt 

DtttrOtd,  Elgitt,  ISMt  (J.  MO).) 

ELanr,  Tuojub  Bbvoi,  SKTmnEABLor  (1766-1 841 }, 
waa  bom  Joly  30.  1766|  and  aaeoeeded  his  tHother  in  flu 
Scotdt  earUUoDB  of  Elgte  wd  Itinaardine  whra,  only  aeran 
years  of  wb.  Ha  was  aducatod  at  Harrow  and  Waat- 
minstar,  ana,  after  studying  foi  soma  time  at  thennlverdtj 
ol  St  Andrawa^  he  proceeded  to  tha  Oontinant,  wliars  ha 
proaeonted  the  study  of  intenational  law  at  Fatis,  and  ot 
military  acienea  in  Germany.  When  his  education  waa 
fiQinplirtad  he  antnad  the  anny,  in  which  ha  roae  to  the 
rank  of  genaiaL  His  eUat  attsntim  wai^  however,  devoted 
to  diploouHT;  In  1793  ha  was  ai^dnted  aoToy  at  Bmaael^ 
Mid  in  179S  mray  extraoidinaiy  at  Berlin  j  and  frmi 
1799  to  1803  he  was  eavoy  extraordinary  at  the  Portei 
Itwaaduring  his  atay  at  Constantinople  that  hefonnadthe 
pupoae  of  lamoring  b<aa  Athens  the  celebrated  aculptnree 
now  known  aa  wa  Elgin  Harble&  Hia  doing  ao  waa 
oansuiad  by  some  aa  vandaliam,  and  doubta  vera  also 
OTprsaaad  aa  to  the  artiatio  walae  of  many  of  the  marblea ; 
bat  he  oom[^etely  vindicated  himself  in  a  pamphlet  pnb- 
liahed  in  1810,  and  entitled  Memorandum  on  the  SiAjtet 
^  tkt  Xari  Blffvi't  PmrntiU  in  Ornc*.  In  1816  the 
collecti(Hi  waa  purchased  by  the  nation  for  X36,000,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Muaeum,  tha  outlay  incnirad  by  Lord 
Elgin  having  been  mora  than  :C60,000.  Lord  El^n  was 
a  Sootch  repreaentatiTB  peer  for  fif^  years.  He  died  at 
Paria,  Kovember  U,  1841. 

ELGIN  AND  KINCABDDTE,  Jamxb  B&vcb,  Eabl  or 
(18n-1863X  waa  the  eighth  earl  of  Elgin  and  twelfth 
eaid  of  Kincaidine  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  the  first 
Baron  Elgin  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  eldest 
son  of  Tliomas,  the  seventh  earl,  by  his  second  marriage  be 
wasbominl8lI,andaucoeededtothepeerageinI841.  He 
waa  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  bad  aa  oompamons  and  rivals  his  younger  predecessors 
in  the  office  of  govemor^neral  of  India,  Ddhonsie  and 
Canning.  Mr  Gladstone  idao  was  one  ctf  his  junion  at  both 
school  and  oollege^  and  recalla  the  circnmstanca  that  it  was 
from  young  Bruce  he  "  firet  learned  that  Milton  had  written 
any  proee."  Aa  a  young  man  be  came  into  contact  with 
Dr  Chalmers,  who  induced  him  to  apeak  in  public  on  church 
eztonslcm,  and  it  was  to  Chalmers's  sermon  on  the  "  Ezpul- 
aive  Power  of  a  New  Affection  "  tbat  be  turned  on  his  death- 
bed, repeating  many  passages  from  it  in  the  last  hoar.  He 
aat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Southampton  lonaenough 
to.  attach  him  to  the  conatitq^fflj^B^ngB^  ^^i|@ilMd 
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M  libenl^CoiuwntiT*,  thoa^  he  never  ktsntified  himwlf 
with  e  party. 

Lend  Elgin  began  hii  offielal  career  in  1843,  at  the  age 
of  thir^,  ae  govamor  of  Jamaica.  Ha  sacoeeded  the  great 
Indian  eiTiliaiii,  Lord  Uetoalf^  who  had  left  the  colony  in 
aneh  a  atate  q^otatode  and  prosperity  aa  waa  poeaible 
aoon  after  emancipation.  Dnriog,  an  admiuiitratioD  d  four 
yeara  he  ■neeeeded  u  winning  the  leapeot  of  all  clasaeK 
He  improred  the  conditirai  of  die  negroet  and  eonciliated 
the  pUuiteni  by  working  throngh  tiiem.  In  1846  Lord 
Orey  appointed  him  goTemor-geQeral  of  Canada.  Son-in- 
law  of  the  popular  earl  of  Oorham,  he  Vaa  well  reoeiTed 
by  the  eoloniata,  and  he  aet  himself  deliberately  to 
carry  oat  the  policy  which  makes  I«rd.  Dnrham't  name 
remembered  there  with  gratitade  to  thia  day.  Alike 
from  hie  political  experience  in  England  and  hie  life 
In  Jamaica  Lord  Elgin  bad  learned  that  safety  lay  in 
acting  as  the  moderator  of  eQ  parties,  while  applying 
fearlessly  the  constitutional  prinaptee  of  the  mother  oonntiy 
to  each  difficulty  as  it  arosci  In  tiua  his  frank  and  genial 
mannera  also  uded  him  powerfully.  His  assent  to  the  local 
meoanre  for  indemnifying  those  who  had  Buffered  in  the 
troubles  of  1837  led  the  mob  of  Montreal  to  pelt  his 
carriage  for  the  rewarding  of  rebels  for  rebellion,  as  Mr 
Olodatone  described  it  Bat  long  before  his  eight  years' 
term  of  serrioe  expired  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
Canada.  His  relations  with  the  United  States,  his  hearty 
support  of  the  self-goremment  and  defence  of  the  colony, 
and  his  settlement  of  the  free-trade  and  fisheiy  qneations, 
moreover,  led  to  his  being  raised  to  the  British  peerage. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1854,  Lord  Pahner- 
ston  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  dianoellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  whidi  he  declined.  But  when,  in  1865 
the  seizure  of  the  "  Arrow  *  by  Conunisaioner  Teh  plunged 
England  into  war  with  China,  he  at  once  accepted  the 
appointment  of  special  enroy  with  the  expedition.  On 
reaching  Point  de  Oalle  he  was  met  by  a  force  summoned 
from  Bombay  to  Calcutta  by  the  news  of  the  sepay  mutiny 
at  Meent  on  the  11th  Hay.  His  first  idea,  that  tiie  some- 
whi^  meagre  intelligence  would  justify  moat  energetic 
action  in  China,  was  at  onoe  changed  when  nrgent  letters 
from  Lord  Canning  reached  him  at  Singapore^  the  next  {wrt, 
on  the  Sd  June.  H.M.S.  "Shanncai''  waaat  onoe  aent  on  to 
GalonttawithUietroopadeetined  for  Ouna,  and  Lord  Elgin 
himeelf  followed  i^  when  gloomier  letten  from  Ii^ia 
readied  hiiiL  The  arriTal  w  the  "  Shannon  *  gave  new 
life  to  the  handfiil  of  white  men  fighting  for  oiTiliaation 
agaiut  ieaifnl  odd^  and  bef<ffe  the  reinforcemente  from 
&gland  amved  the  hack  of  the  mntiny  had  been  broken. 
Nor  waa  flie  podtion  in  China  aerionaly  affected  by  the 
want  of  the  tnopK  Lord  Elgin  aent  in  hie  ultimatum  to 
Conuniaaionar  Teh  at  Canton  on  the  same  day,  the  12th 
Beeembsr,  that  he  learned  the  relief  of  Lockaow,  and  he 
aoon  after  sent  Tdi  a  prieoner  to  Calenttb  By  Jtdy  1858, 
after  montha  of  Chineee  deo^tion,  he  waa  aUe  to  leave  Uie 
Oulf  of  Fecheli  wiUi  the  onperor'a  aaient  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tiensin,  whereby  ooneeaaions  were  made  aneh  aa  all  oiTilued 
peoples  grant  to  each  other,  if  only  from  aalf^ntwaaL  Hie 
treaty  sanctions  the  residniee  of  foreign  amhaaoadon  In 
Peking— long  secured  by  the  Bnssiana,  gnaranteee  pro- 
tection to  Christians,  opens  the  country  to  fasTellers  with 
paesports,  and  the  Tang-tsse  and  fire  additional  ports  to 
trade,  onder  a  revised  taiiC  The  sum  of  X690,000  was 
exacted  for  lonec  at  Canton,  and  an  eqnal  sum  for  the 
expenaea  of  the  war.  Following  the  Americans,  the 
apparently  encceseful  plenipotentiary  Tisited  Japan,  and 
obtuned  less  considerable  concessions  from  its  OoTemment 
in  the  Trea^  of  Tedda  It  is  true  that  the  negotiations 
were  ecmfined  to  the  really  subordinate  Tycoon  or  Bhogoon, 
bddiag  a  office  nnoe  abolished,  bat  that  Tint  ^ovod  tiie 


beginnhig  of  Biitiah  bmnenoe  In  tiie  moat  progreaafra 
eonntry  St  Aua.  Unfortunately,  the  Chinese  difficulty  waa 
not  yet  at  an  end  AXber  -tedious  disputes  with  the  taritf 
commissioners  aa  to  the  t^Inm  duty,  and  a  visit  to  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Tang-tne,  Lord  Elgin  had  reached  England  in 
Hay  IB99.  Bnt  when  his  br^ier  and  the  allied  fonee 
attempted  to  proceed  to  Peking  with  the  ratified  treaty, 
tiiey  were  fired  on  from  the  Takn  forte  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho.  The  Chinese  hsd  reaolTed  to  try  the  fortune 
of  w&r  once  more^  and  Lord  Buflsell  again  suit  out  Lord 
El^  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  demand  an  apology 
for  the  attack,  the  execution  of  the  trea^,  and  an  indemnity 
for  the  military  and  naval  expenditure^  Sir  Robert  Kapier 
(afterwards  Lord  Kq»ier  cf  Magdala),  and  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
with  the  French,  so  efieotnally  rented  the  Tatar  troopa  and 
sacked  the  Snmmer  Palace  that  by  the  S4th  October  1860 
a  oonTention  was  concluded,  which  waa  **  entirely  aatie- 
botory  to  Her  Hajea^e  OoTemment,"  Hie  tteaty  and 
oonvention  haTe  regulated  the  relations  of  China  with  the 
West  to  the  present  time  (1878).  In  the  interral  between 
the  two  Tisita  to  Chins,  Lord  Elgin  held  the  office  of  poab- 
master-general  in  Lord  Polmerston'e  administration,  and 
was  elscted  lord  rector  Q^  the  unireraity  of  Glasgow.  He 
had  not  been  a  month  at  home  after  the  second  risit  when 
the  same  premier  aeleeted  him  to  be  Her  Hajesty's  Ticeroj 
and  goTcmorgeneral  of  India. 

Lord  Elgin  nad  now  attained  the  olgect  of  his  honoarable 
ambition,  after  the  office  had  been  filled  in  most  critical 
times  by  his  juniora  and  old  college  companions,  the 
marqnia  of  Dalhouiie  and  the  Eari  Canning.  He  succeeded 
a  atatesman  who  had  done  much  to  reorganise  the  whole 
administntion  of  India,  shattered  as  it  had  been  by  tiie 
mutiny.  Lon^  too  long  in  grappling  with  it,  as  he  himself 
afterwards  confeesed,  Lord  Canning  had  atoned  for  the 
slu^pahneea  ci  hie  early  action  by  the  vigour  of  hie  two 
lost  yeazB  of  offioe,  and  eetablished  his  popularity  on  the 
firm  baas ''of  his  land-tenure  reforma  and  his  foreign  or 
feudatory  policy.  Lord  Elgin  oould  only  develop  both, 
and  he  reoognixed  this  as  what  he  called  his  "  hnmble  task.* 
But,  as  the  fiiat  viceroy  directiy  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
and  as  subject  to  the  secretary  of  atate  for  India,  Lord 
Elgin  at  onoe  gave  up  all  Lord  Canning  had  fooght  for,  in 
the  co-ordinate  independence^  ae  tether  the  stimulating 
reepcmaiUlity,  of  the  goramor^eneral,  which  had  ^vailed 
frcoA  die  days  of  dive  and  Wetten  Hastinga.  from  hie 
time  to  the  prssent  the  old  powera  of  the  historis  governor* 
general  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  fxtf  inflneneee  of 
the  Indian  aecretary.  ISiissubearTieBoewMBaeninafarUier 
blow  at  the  legislature^  by  whiidi  n  bill  eonld  be  pnbUdied 
withont  leave  from  the  Cbleutta  eoonefl,  and  In  the  revemi 
of  Lord  Canning's  meeeuia  for  the  aale  of  a  afmpin 
tenure  with  all  its  politieal  aa  well  as  economic  advantegeo. 
Bn^  on  the  otlur  hand,  Lord  El^  loyally  caiiiad  ont  the 
wiae  and  equitable  poUey  of  hia  predecessor  towards  onr 
lendatoiiee  with  a  flrmne«  uid  a  dignity  that  in  the  ease 
ai  Hidkar  and  Oucbypore  had  a  good  ^eot  He  did  bb 
beat  to  cheek  the  aggreadctt  ftf  the  Dutch  in  Snmatriy 
which  waa  cotttrarr  to  trea^,  and  he  supported  Dost 
Mahomed  in  Oabnl  imtil  thi^  aged  wanior  entued  tiie 
then  neutral  and  disputed  territory  ci  Herat  Determined 
to  maintain  bviolate  the  integrity  of  onr  own  north-weet 
frontier.  Lord  Elgin  asBambled  a  camp  of  exercise  at  lAhoTBi 
and  marched  a  force  to  the  Peshawur  border  to  punish 
those  branches  of  the  Ynsu&ai  tribe  who  had  violated  the 
engagements  of  1858. 

It  wee  fai  the  midst  of  this  "  little  war  *  Oiat  he  died. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  he  had  projected  the 
usual  tour  to  Simla,  to  be  followed  ^^au  inspecticm  of 
the  Punjab  and  its  warlike  ring-fence  ofKithau  He  even 
contemplated  the  eummaUflf^^  ^eS&tM(>^tiT« 
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MoaeQ  at  t^on  MUt  puibg  tiu  tnouDer  (rf  18C3 
in  th»  ODol  retreat  of  Feterhoff,  Lord  Elgin  b^tn  a 
mtrfh  Kcnaa  the  hills  from  Simla  to  Setlkote  by  tlia 
npp6T  TalleTB  of  tlio  Bwis,  the  Bavee,  uid  the  Cheneb, 
ehisft;  to  decide  the  two  dlicd  qaeatione  of  tea  odtiva- 
tun  and  trade  roatee  to  Keshguu  and  Tibet  The 
tlifflbiDg  up  to  the  Botong  Fees  (13,000  feet)  which 
npantee  the  Beai  Tallej  from  that  of  the  Chenab,  and 
ths  crowing  of  the  frail  twig  bridge  acroae  the  Chuodra 
torrent,  proetrated  him  by  tho  time  he  had  descended  into 
tht  uiiilhig  Englieh-like  Kangra  ralley.  Thence  he  wrote 
bit  list  letter  to  Si»  Charles  Wood,  still  foil  of  hope  and 
not  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the  Sittana  ezpeiitioa.  At  the 
loTsIy  hill  station  of  Dhormsala,  "  the  place  of  tuty,"  he 
lay  00  his  deathbed,  watching  the  dories  of  the  HimaliTaii 
utomo,  and  eTan  directing  Lady  Elgin  when  to  select  his 
pive  in  the  little  cemetery  aronnd  the  station  chnrdi,  which 
hingi  lug^  on  the  bloff  ^ore  the  house  where  he  breathed 
kk  lait  After  telegiaijung  his  resigoatton  to  the  Qneen, 
he  lay  for  a  fortnight  amid  sacred  words  and  holy  thoughts, 
Undid  by  loring  and  skilfiil  handi^  and  snddsnly  gave  up 
the  Sgbt  with  agony  w  iha  30th  Norembw  1863L  He 
died  Mfatty  degsnsntion  of  Uie  mosenlat  film  of  the  heart 
&  is  the  second  goremor-genml  whoae  body  has  A  resting- 
pltca  in  India,  Lord  CorawalUs  having  foond  »  gnre  at 
Qhaseepore,  during  Ms  second  admimatration.  It  is  Tain 
to  spaenlate  wh^t  Lord  Elgin  mij^t  hare  been  had  ha  lived 
to  tpplj  the  experience  gathered  4priBg  Us  ermtful 
■ppmtioeehip  to  Indian  administratioa  Sir  John  (now 
JM)  lAwrence,  the  great  Bengal  dnUaa,  took  up  his 
UiL  Lord  Elgin  will  bs  best  lamsmbered  as  the  qnistly 
■MCSHfal  goremor-genenl  of  Oonada  lot  wgbt  jean. 

for  Ua  wLola  cuwr  m»  LiUtn  mnd  JountaU  of  Jamu,  Eigktk 
Arl  ^  Slfi*  (John  Hnmy],  adltod  by  Walnnd,  bat  «WT«ct«d 
bjUa  bfotlrar-ln-lav,  Omb  Btul«y ;  for  tb«  GUna  mlwioiu  na 
NvnUiM  «f  C3U  Jiarl  i^JBlfiu't  Mimim  to  China  m»d  Jmm,  hj 
Uamea  Ollphuit,  his  printo  Narttuy ;  for  the  Mtf  Inditn 
^Binirtntton  wa  the  Frund  tf  India  for  1M2-91      (0.  SIL ) 

ELXKOLEA,  a  town  on  the  sonthem  ftontien  ct  Algeria, 
in  that  part  of  the  Sahara  which  beat*  the  name  of  El-erg, 
■boat  160  milee  S.W.  of  Worgla,  m  SO*  SB'  K.  lat  and 
y  IC  E  loDL  It  oonnsts  of  three  portions— the  dtadel 
n  a  limeatone  hill,  the  npper  town,  and  the  lower  town, 
Mcli  uparated  from  the  oUiera  by  irragnlar  plantations  of 
date  trees.  In  itself  it  is  ttf  no  particnlar  interest,  bat  its 
potttion  makes  it  a  very  important  station  for  the  carmnn 
tnda  between  Algeria  and  the  oo  on  tries  to  the  sontL  It 
vu  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Zenita  Berbers,  by 
vhom  it  was  known  as  Taorert ;  and  thsre  is  still  a  eon- 
ndtnble  Berber  element  in  its  povBlation,  thoogh  the 
inbio  language  is  in  general  nsa  The  fall  Arab  name  la 
St  Gulee^a  d  Menia'a,  at  the  "  little  fortress  well  defsadad.' 
According  to  the  atatemant  of  the  oatiTe^  the  well  in  Ae 
■pper  town  is  about  60  feet  deep, 

EU(1  Sam.  chaps,  i^v.)  was  priest  of  Jehorahalthe 
Icmple  of  Shiloh,  tiie  ■anetnaiy  of  tte  arl^  and  at  the 
■me  time  judge  over  Israel — an  uinmal  eomlnnatioB  of 
bAcb^  i^ioh  mnst  haTo  been  won  by  dgnal  eerrieea  to  the 
H&a  In  hb  earlier  yean,  though  in  the  history  pcesarred 
to  OS  he  ^ipaors  in  the  wealoieeB  of  extreme  old  age, 
naUe  to  ecmtnd  the  petnlonoe  and  rapaci^  of  his  sons, 
Ho^hm  and  Phinehaa,  which  disgraced  the  sanetwiy  and 
Ihgostad  the  peopl&  While  the  eentral  anthority  was 
Ini  wsakened,  the  Fhifistinsi  advanced  against  Israd,  and 
pi&id  a  eoBidete  victory  in  the  great  battle  ol  Sbeneser, 
'  «hie  the  ark  was  t^en,  and  Hopbni  and  Rtinehaa 
■hb.  On  hearing  the  news,  EUleU  from  Ilia  aaot  and  died. 
Awoi^g  to  die  Hesscwetio  tex^  he  was  ninety-eight 
pHi  ddfOnd  had  judged  Israel  for  ftaty  years  (1  Sam.  iv. 
1^  18X    The  S^tnof^t  tnoalator  gives  but  twenty 


rears  in  var.  18,  and  seemi  not  to  have  read  ver.  15 
Wellhaoaen  in  toeo].  After  these  events  the  eanctnaiy  of 
{hiloh  appears  to  liave  been  deatroyed  by  the  Fhilistioea 
[comp.  Jer.  vii.;  Ewald,  Qeachieht*,  iL  584;  Wellhanaen  ou 

2  Sam.  viii.  17],  and  the  deeeendants  of  £U  with  the  whole 
of  their  dan  or  **  father's  honae  "  snbeeqsently  appear  oa 
eettled  at  Nob  (1  8am.  xxL  1,  rxii.  11  »qq.^  comp.  xiv.  3). 
In  the  massacre  of  the  clan  by  Saul,  with  the  subsequent 
depodtion  of  the  sorrivor  Abiathar  from  the  priaetly  office 
1  Kings  iL  37),  the  prophecies  of  judgment  uttered  in  the 
^ya  of  Eli  against  hia  corrupt  house  were  strikingly 
fulfilled  (I  Sam.  a  37  a^.,  ul  11  tqq.)} 

An  important  pdnt  of  Hebrew  arcusology  ia  involved 
in  the  geaea]ogy  of  EU  and  his  house.  It  appears  from 
I  Kings  iL  S7-30  that  Zadok,  from  whom  the  later  high 
priests  daimed  descent^  and  who  appears  in  1  Chron.  v 
3S  (E.  T.  vL  13)  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Aaron 
through  Eleaw  and  Fhinehas,  was  not  (tf  the  hoose  of 
Eli,  and  in  1  Chfon.  zziv.  Ahimelech,  son  of  Abiathar,  is 
recktmed  to  the  eons  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  brandi  of 
the  hoose  of  AortOL  Hence  the  traditiond  view  that  in 
the  person  of  ^  the  hi^-priesthood  was  temporarily 
diverted  from  the  line  of  Ekanr  and  Fhinehas  into  that  of 
Ithamar  [comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  §  B,  v.  viil  c.  1.  $  3,  and 
for  the  f anaea  of  the  Babbiiis  on  the  cause  of  this  diverdon, 
Sdden,  D*  Sitee.  i»  Font^.,  lib.  I  cap.  3].  This  view, 
however,  aaeme  to  be  abeohitely  incondstent  with  1  Sam.  iL, 
which  represent!  EU'a  "  &ther^  honae "  or  clan  aa  the 
original  yriestly  family,  and  piodicts  Ae  deatruction  or 
dflgradawn  to  an  iafdrior  jkmitioB  of  the  whole  of  this 
"  fothei'a  honse,"  and  not  merdy  of  the  dteeet  desoendanta 
<4  fflL  Moreover,  Ahimdeeh,  who  ia  the  only  link  to 
connect  Eli  with  Ithamar,  is  an  ambiguons  personag^  wh<s 
perhaps  owes  his  existence  to  a  corruption  in  the  text  of 

3  Sam.  viiL  17  [oomp.  Wellhansen  i»  toeo;  Oral,  0«- 
tehieMieKt  Btduff  p.  337],  where  most  recent  critics  read,  and 
the  history  seems  to  require,  "  Abiathar  son  of  Ahimdech" 
[oomp.  however,  Bertheau  on  1  Chron.  xviiL  16,  end  Keil 
on  1  Otion.  V.].  To  build  an  elaborate  theory  on  the 
goDoalogicd  statements  in  Chronides  te  the  lees  justifiable 
because  that  book  whdly  ignores  the  prieethood  of  Eli, 
wlUle  Hebrew  genealogies  mnst  sonutimea  be  understood 
in  a  figurative  sensci  Compare  further  on  the  whole  mb- 
ject,  Thenins  and  Wdlhausen,  on  1  Sam.  it ;  Ewdd^ 
GetekieHie,  iL  p.  576  aw./  Graf,  "Zur  Qeechlchte  des 
Stammee  Levi'^in  Mer^s  AnAiv^i.  fp.  79,  88,  and  among 
older  writers  espedaQy  Selden,  in  hia  book  dready  dted, 
Be  Sucetaiiom  m  Pontifleatum.  (w.  B.  8.) 

ELIAS  LEYITA  (1473-1649),  a  Jewish  rabbi,  the 
most  distingiushed  Hebrew  scholar  of  his  time,  was  bom  at 
Neustadt,  on  the  Aisch,  in  Bavaria,  in  1473.  From  the 
fact  that  he  spent  meet  of  hii  life  in  Itdy,  some  have  sup- 
poasd  him  to  have  been  sn  Itdian  by  birtL  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  German,  as  he  asaerts  the 
ftct  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  and  his  pupil 
Hftnster  ststes  expreedy  that  he  was  bom  at  Keustadt  of 
Jewish  parenta  Hia  father,  Babbi  Ascher  Lerita,  assumed 
the  surname  of  Aschkenasi  (the  Oerman),  which  was  slso 
used  by  the  son.  Banished  as  a  Jew  from  his  native 
country,  EUas  went  to  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.  He  resided  at  fint  in  Venice,  where  he  earned  a 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew.  In  1604  he  re* 
moved  to  Padua,  where  he  continued  his  career  aa  a  teacher, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  grammar  of  Babbi 
JCimM  When  Fadua  was  sacked  in  150S  he  lost  dl  hia 
propsrty,  and  removed  to  Tenice.  About  1613  he  <ook  up 
his  FHidence  in  Borne,  where  he  enjoyed  for  a  nnmber  of 


his  reiidence  in  Bome, 

i  A  eailou  f  nrUh  tndltfam 
diBoinoid  jadgmiat  en  ML  '< 
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years  the  frietidBhip  of  Cardinal  Egidio,  and  of  aererol 
other  digoitanes  of  the  church.  So  intimate  were  hia  nlft- 
tions  with  iht  ChriBtaans  that  he  wai  aecued  <d  hanng 
apostatized  from  JndaisiD.  Hia  ofMiiioiuvera  undoubtedly 
more  liberal  than  those  of  the  majority  of  the  Jew*  of  h» 
time^  bnt  there  ia  no  reason  to  qaestwm  hia  own  aseartion 
that  he  remained  tone  to  the  faith  in  whiefa  lie  was  bom. 
When  Borne  jwaa  attacked  by  Qiarlea  V.  in  1627,  Eliaa 
Lerita  leet  all  his  means  for  the  second  time,  and  again 
found  an  a^lnm  in  Venice.  In  1640  he  went  to  lany  in 
Swabia,  haTing  been  iarited  by  Fanl  Fagins  to  join  him 
in  the  snperintendenee  of  a  printing-press  for  Hebrew  books. 
The  last  two  yean  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Venice,  where 
he  died  in  1549.  Hie  most  nloabla  of  the  nomerous 
works  (tf  Elias  Lerita  were  thoae  bearing  on  Hebrew 
grammar  and  lexicography.  His  JituaorHk  Hammauoreth 
(Venice,  1S36)  is  a  critical  commentary  on  the  text  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  cootuns  a  very  able  dtscusaion  of 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  vowel  points,  which  he 
assigns  to  the  llassoretic  doctors  of  the  school  of  Tiberias 
in  the  &th  centnry  after  Christ  He  also  wrote  a  treatise 
OQ  Hebrew  grammar,  a  dictionary,  chiefly  to  the  Targums 
and  the  Talmud,  and  sereral  smaller  works  in  Hebrew 
philology.  In  the  preface  to  his  Jfauoretk,  and  other  por- 
tions of  hia  works,  there  are  Tarious  autobiographical  details. 
A  German  translation  of  the  Jfatioretk  Hamnuutoreih  by 
Semler  appeared  in  1772,  and  an  edition  of  the  work  witii 
notes  and  ^n  English  traoslatlon  was  pubUdud  in  London 
in  1867. 

£lIE  DE  BEAUMONT,  Jeajt  Baptistb  Abmand 
liocis  LioNOB  (1798-1874),  a  celebrated  French  geologist, 
was  born  at  Canon,  in  Calvados,  on  the  26th  September 
1798L    He  was  educated  at  the  Lycie  Henri  IV.,  where  he 
took  the  first  prize  in  mathematics  and  physics ;  at  the 
£cole  Folytechnique,  where  he  stood  first  at  the  exit 
examination  in  1819  ;  and  at  the  £coIe  des  Mines,' where  he 
began  to  show  a  decided  preference  for  the  science  with 
which  his  name  is  associated.    In  1823  he  was  selected 
along  with  Dufr^noy  by  Brochant  de  Villiers,  the  professor 
of  geology  in  the  ^cole  des  Mines,  to  accompany  him  on  a 
scientific  tour  to  England  and  Scotland,  with  the  double 
oliyect  of  inspecting  the  mining  and  metallurgical  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  and  of  studying  t^e  principles  on 
which  the  geological  map  of  England  had  been  prepared, 
with  a  view  to  the  otxistraction  of  a  similar  map  ox  Innc& 
An  account  of  the  tour  was  published       £lie  de  Beau- 
mont and  Dufr^noy  conjointly,  under  tin  title  Voyage 
mSU^uryiqiu  m  Anglaerrt  (1827).   In  1835  he  wm 
appmnted  profenor  of  geology  at  toe  £cole  des  Mines,  ia 
socceesion  to  Brochant  de  Villiets,  whoee  uiialnt  he  had 
been  in  tiie  duties  of  the  duir  since  1837.    He  held  the 
office  of  engineer-in-chief  of  mines  in  France  from  1833. 
Hia  growing  scientific  reputation  secured  his  election  to  the 
membership  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  of  the  Academy,  ci 
Sciences  of  France,  and  of  the  Boyal  Socie^  of  London. 
By  s  decree  of  the  president  he  wss  made  a  senator  of 
Franca  in  1862,  and  on  the  death  of  Arago  (18B3)  he  was 
chofeen  perpetiul  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciencea. 
^ie  de  Beaumont's  name  is  best  known  to  geologists  in 
connection  witii  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  mountain  ranges, 
first  propounded  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1829,  and  afterwards  elaborated  in  sereral 
treatises  and  shorter  papers,  of  which  the  Ifotice  mr  U 
tytdme  de»  morUagTiet  (3  rote.  1862}  may  be  named  as  the 
most  important    According  to  his  riew,  all  mountain 
Tangos  parallel  to  the  same  great  oircle  of  the  earth  are  of 
strictly  contemporaneous  origin,  and  between  the  great 
circles  a  relation  of  symmetry  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
pentagonal   riuau.     For  an   elaborate   statement  and 
criticism  of  the  theorr,  see  the  introductory  address  by 


Hopkins  in  the  JounuJ  efAa  GMlwfual  Boady  of  London 
ttft  1803.  The  theory  has  not  found  general  acceptance, 
but  it  has  proved  of  great  value  to  geological  scienoei  owing 
to  the  extensive  additions  to  the  fcnqwledge  of  the  stmeture 
<A  moantain  ranges  whkh  Its  author  made  in  endeaTooring 
to  find  facts  to  support  it  Probably,  however,  the  best 
service  £lie  de  Beaumont  rendered  to  scienee  was  in  cm- 
neottMk  with  tiie  gedogtcal  map  of  France,  in  the  prepara- 
tion <rf  which,  frmn  1825  till  its  emnpletion  eighteen  years 
later,  he  hod  the  leading  share.  After  his  compulsory 
superannuation  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines,  he  continued  to 
superintend  the  iuue  of  the  detailed  maps  almost  until  his 
death,  whkh  occurred  on  the  21st  September  1874.  His 
academic  lectures  fur  1843-44  were  published  in  1847 
under  the  titie  Le^oni  dt  Giologie  Pratique. 

ELIJAH  (£LUAHU,litarally&«^/eAoiKiA/  in  K.T.,ELua), 
the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Hebrew  fMophets,  makes 
his  appearance  in  the.  narrative  of  the  OU  Testament  with 
an  abruptneas  that  is  strikingly  in  keejang  with  his 
character  and  work.  The  winds  in  which  he  is  first  intro- 
duced—" Hijah  the  Tiehbite,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Qilead  " 
1  Kings  xvii  1} — contain  all  that  is  told  of  his  origin,  and, 
ew  as  the  words  are,  their  meaning  is  not  without 
ambiguity.  By  varying  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  of  the  inh^itants  "  in  the  authorized  version, 
tlu  passage  is  understood  by  a  number  of  critics  to  indicate 
a  Tishbeh  in  QUead,  not  named  elsewhere,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet ;  bnt  it  is  not  certain  that  anything 
more  definite  is  meant  than  that  the  prophet  came  from 
Oilead,  the  mountainous  region  beyond  Jordan.  Whether 
the  place  of  his  birth  is  definitely  indicated  or  not,  there  is 
nc^ing  said  of  his  genealogy ;  and  thus  his  unique  poeition 
among  the  prophets  of  Israel,  whose  descent  is  almost 
invariably  given,  is  signalized  from  the  first.  Some  haVa 
supposed  ^t  he  wss  by  birth  a  heathen  and  not  a  Jew, 
but  this  is  sn  unfounded  «mjectare,  so  inherently  improbable 
that  it  does  not  deserve  consideration.  His  appearance  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  like  Melchisedek,  "without  father, 
without  mother,"  gave  rise  to  various  rabbinical  traditions, 
such  as  that  he  was  Fhinehas,'  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
returned  to  earth,  or  that  he  was  an  angel  in  humu  form. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  Elijah's  csreer  as  s 
prophet  lay  in  the  reign  of  Afaab,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  i^roaolagy,  commenced  about  918  B.a  He  is 
introduced  in  the  passage  already  quoted  (I  Kings  xviL  1) 
as  predicting  the  drought  God  was  to, sand  upon  Israel 
as  a  punishment  for  the  apostasy  into  iriiich  iUisb  had 
been  lad  1^  his  hestben  wife  JeubeL  The  dnntioD  of 
the  droogfat  is  vaguely  stated  in  Kings;  from  Luke  iv. 
36  end  James  v.  17,  we  learn  that  it  lasted  three  yean 
and  a  half.  During  ths  first  pntion  of  this  pniod 
^sh,  under  tho  divine  direction,  found  n  refuge  hj  the 
Imok  Dierith,  "before  the  Jcndan."  This  description 
leaves  it  uncertain  whether  the  brook  was  to  the  east  of 
Jordan  in  Eljjah'a  native  Gilead,  or  to  the  west  in  Samaria, 
aa  Robinstm  supposes.  Here  he  drank  of  the  brook  and 
wss  fed  by  ravens,  who  night  and  morning  brought  him 
breed  and  flesh.  The  woi^  translated  "  nrens  "  has  alw 
been  rendered  "merchants,*  "Arabians,"  or  "  inhabitants 
of  the  rock  Oreb."  There  is  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion,  however,  that  the  authorized  version  re|«esents 
the  true  sense  of  tiie  original  When  the  growing  severity 
of  the  droo^t  had  dried  up  the  brook,  the  prophet, 
under  the  same  divine  direction  as  before,  betook  himself 
to  another  refuge  in  Zarephaih,  a  Phoenician  town  near 
Zidon.  At  the  gate  of  the  town  he  met  the  widow  to 
whom  he  had  been  sent  gathering  sticks  for  the  pr^iamtion 
of  what  she  believed  was  to  be  her  last  meat  Thou^ 
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probaUj  a  wnvhipper  <A  Bftti,  ihe  raotired  dw  prqAst 
with  koiptUUtf,  shariDg  with  him  ber  all  but  eziuiuted 
iton,  in  iaith  of  hia  pronuM  in  the  name  of  tba  God  of 
line)  that  the  aupjdj  would  oot  fail  ao  long  u  the  dronght 
lutad.  Her  faiUi  waa  rewarded  hy  the  folfilmeat  of  the 
pruaiac^  tha  cniiae  of  oil  and  the  barrel  of  meal  affording 
wrteaaaca  for  both  heraelf  and  har  gnaat  until  the  cloaa  of 
lb'  (hrat  and  a  haU  jmt^famin*,  Darina  thia period  her 
■a  died,  ud  waa  oiiraoulaiulj  iMtwad  to  nf»  in  aDawar  to 
tin  pfajaia  of  the  propbtt 

B^ah  iBeiged  (nw  hii  ntizomoat  in  tlw  thnd  vaar, 
vken,  tha  famina  ksTinc  naehod  iti  won^  Ahah 
tod  hia  muiatar  Obadiah  ud  thauidna  to  aaweh  the' 
lud  for  pravandw  for  the  rajral'itaUaa.  To  tha  latter 
Qyah  q^Mued  with  hb  dwraetariatio  anddeoiiaai,  and 
iBBoanead  hia  intatttion  of  ahowiBg  himaelf  to  Ahak  The 
kiflft  who  in  sinte  of  Aa  ealanuty  that  had  hafaUen  hin 
w  itill  hardened  in  hia  i^wstaaj,  mat  El^ah  with  the 
reproach  that  he  waa  the  troublar  oC  Iine^  wht^  11m 
pnphet  niih  dia  bcddvaBa  diat  baflttad  hia  miaafMi  at  wee 
fluig  bade  upon  him  who  had  fonakaa  the  oMunandmenta 
of  the  Irfud  ukd  followed  the  &dim.  The  retort  waa 
aoeovpaDied  hj  a  challenga—or  nthw  a  eonmand— to  the 
kuig  to  aaaemUe  <n  Uonnt  Carmel  "  aO  laraal "  and  the 
f«r  hondred  and  fifty  propheta  of  Baal  and  Uie  fonr 
hundred  propheta  of  Asherit.  The  Utter  are  deaeribed 
u  "eating  at  Joxebd'a  table,'  by  which  it  u  indicated  that 
Hmf  ware  voder  the  apecial  'favoBr  and  ptatection  of  the 
qneeo.  From  the  alluaion  to  an  "altar  of  Jehovah  that 
WH  broken  down  "  (1  .Kings  xriil  30)  it  haa  been  inferred 
that  Gunnel  was  an  ancient  aacred  place,  though  thia  ia  the 
fint  mcDtion  of  it  in  the  Soriptare  nanatiTO.  ^On  Mount 
Cumel  and  Elijah's  connection  with  it  in  historj  and 
tndhion  see  CAiucst,  vol  v.  p.  116.) 

The  iceno  on  Carmel  is  perhspi  the  grandest  in  the  life 
d  Elijah,  or  indeed  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
Alt  typical  embodiment  f<n-  all  time  of  the  conflict  between 
sapantition  and  true  religion,  it  is  lifted  ont  of  the  range 
of  mere  individoal  bic^rapbj  into  that  of  spiritual 
ijmbolism,  and  it  has  accordingly  fumished  at  once  a 
(raitful  theme  for  the  religiona  teacher  and  a  lofty  inspira* 
tion  for  the  artist.  The  incident  is  indeed  a  true  type, 
shoving  the  characteristio  features  of  combatant!  that  are 
■Inya  meeting,  and  of  a  conflict  that  is  always  being 
*»ged.  The  false  prophets  were  allowed  to  inTohe  their 
god  in  whateTor  manner  they  pleased  from  the  early 
numing  until  the  time  of  erening  saciifioe.  The  only 
interrapUon  came  at  noon,  in  the  mocking  enoonragement 
ofElijth  (1  Kings  xriii.  37^,  which  ia  remarkable  as  an 
limogt  BoHtary  instance  of  gnm  sarcastic  humour  occurring 
in  the  Bible.  Its  effect  npon  the  false  proi^uts  was  to 
inertsM  their  f  rensy  ;  they  "ofied  aloud  and  cat  themselTes 
«tth  knires  and  lancets,'  as  the  aathotised  version  has  it. 
lie  tcsnalation  should  rather  be  "swords  and  lances.* 
The  evening  came,  and  the  god  had  made  no  aign;  "  there 
ni  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  that 
Kgtrded.*  Elijah  now  stopped  forward  with  the  quiet 
coaSdeoce  and  dignity  that  became  the  prophet  and  npre- 
:nUtive  ol  the  true  Ood.  Two  things  are  noteworthy  in 
lu  pceparations :  all  Israel  ia  r^resented  symboUcally  in 
*ia twelve  atonea  with  which  he  built  the  altar;  and  the 
"Iter  poorad  upon  the  sacrifice  and  into  the  aumnnding 
tnacl  «u  evidently  designed  to  pravaot  the  nutneioB 
Tmi  In  striking  oontraat  to  the  onnaaoning  frenqr 
ud  the  "  Tain  repetitions "  of  the  false  propheta  are  fiu 
fnr  and  aim^  worda  with  whteh  Elijah  makes  his  |mjer 
to  Jehovah.  Onca  only,  with  tibe  calm  aaanranoa  of  one 
*hi>  knew  that  his  praynr  would  be  aniwerad,  ha  invokes 
&  Qod  <d  his  fathsrs  to  vindicate  himself  in  the  presence 
ft  in  spoatate  pe(^Ia.    The  answer  comes  at  0B« :  **  The 
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fin  of  th«  Lord  fell  and  conanmed  the  hnnit  sacrifice,  and 
the  wood,  and  the  stones,  and  the  dnst,  and  licked  up  the 
water  that  was  in  the  trench."  So  convincing  a  sign  waa 
irraaiatibla ;  the  people  who  had  stood  by  in  wondering 
silenoa  now  fell  on  their  faces  and  acknowledged  Jehovah 
as  the  true  God.  In  harmony  with  the  method  in  which 
Jehovah  often  vindicated  himself  in  the  Old  Testament 
economy,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  bus  [oophet  and  hia 
Ood  was  immediately  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
false  prophets.  Ths  first  heat  of  oonviction  made  tho 
qniek  to  obey  the  command  to  smie  the  jiropbets  of 
no  were  immediately  afterwards  slain  by  Elijah 
baaido  the  bnicA  Kidun.  Tha  deed,  though  not  without 
parallel  in  tha  (Nd  Testament  hiitory,  atamps  the  peou- 
liarly  vindictive  eharaeter  of  Xljjah'a  pnphetio  misaioo. 

Tht  people  having  letiinied  to  their  rightful  allegianca 
to  tha  true  Ood,  me  dnm^^t  aant  as  a  punidiment  fw 
their  defootini  at  onoa  ceased.  Tha  narrative  proceeds 
witiioal  a  bnak.  On  tha  evening  of  the  day  that 
had  witnaaaad  tha  daeiuva  oontea^  Elijah,  aftK  haviog 
invited  Ahab  to  eat  and  drin^  and  foretold  abundance 
of  rain,  proceeded  aaoe  mora  to  tho  top  of  Camel,  and 
tlisre(  with  "  his  £aoo  beti^en  his  knaaa  *  (poaaib^  en< 
gaged  in  the  prayer  referred  to  in  Jamas  v.  17-18), 
waited  for  tha  long-Iookad-for  Uessing.  Hie  servant 
sent  repeated^  to  search  the  aky  for  dgna,  retumad 
the  seventh  time  npcffttng  a  little  cloud  arising  out  of  tho 
sea  "like  a  man's  hand."  The  portent  was  scarcely  seen 
ere  it  was  fulfilled.  The  eky  was  full  of  clouds  and  a  great 
rain  was  falling  when  Ahab,  obeying  the  command  of 
Elyah,  eat  out  io  his  chariot  for  JezreeL  Elijah,  with 
what  object  does  not  ^pear,  ran  before  the  chariot  to  the 
entrance  of  Jesreel,  a  distance  of  at  leSat  sixteen  miles,  thus 
showing  tne  power  of  endnranoa  natural  to  a  prophet  of 
the  wildemav.  If  he  went  with  any  hope  that  the  events 
that  had  just  occurred  wonld  change  the  heart  of  Jesebel,  as 
they  seem  to  have  dumged  the  heart  of  the  king,  he  was  at 
onoe  undeceived.  On  being  told  what  had  taken  place, 
Jezebel'seot  a  messenger  to  El^ah  with  a  vow  in  the  most 
solemn  terms  that  en  another  day  had  passed  his  life  would 
be  even  as  ths  lives  of  the  prophete  of  Baal,  and  the  threat' 
was  enough  to  cause  him  to  t^e  to  instant  fiight. 

The  first  atage  of  his  journey  was  to  Beet^eba,  on  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Jndah.  Here  he  left  bis 
servant,  who,  according  to  an 'old  Jewish  tradition,  waa  the 
widow's  son  of  Zarephath,  afterwards  the  prophet  Jonah,^ 
and  proceeded  a  day's  journey  into  the  wildemess.  Ikying 
himself  down  under  a  aolitary  juniper  (broom),  he  gava 
vent  to  his  bitter  dissppointment  at  the  apparent  failure  of 
his  efforta  for  Hit  reformation  of  Israel  in  a  prayer  for 
death.  '  By  another  of  those  miracfulous  interpositions 
which  occur  at  nbarly  every  turn  of  his  history  he  was 
twice  supplied  with  food  and  drink,  in  the  strength  of 
whidi  he  journeyed  forty  days  and  forty  nights  until  he 
cams  to  Horeb,  where  he  lodged  in  a  cave.  A  hole  "just 
large  enough  for  a  man's  body  "  (Stenley),  immediately 
below  the  summit  of  Jebel  lIQaa,  is  still  pointed  out  I7 
tradition  ss  the  cave  of  Elijah. 

If  the  scene  on  Carmel  waa  the  grandest,  that  on  Horeb 
was  spiritually  the  most  mofound  in  the  life  of  El^ah. 
Th««  for  tha  fint  time  he  learned  that  the  normal  ehanoal 
of  divine  revelation  ia  apiritual  arul  not  material,  and  that 
ita  objeet  ii  meroy  and  not  judgment  Not  In  the  strong 
wind  that  brake  ttie  rocks  in  pieoa%  not  in  the  earthquslu^ 
not  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  atill  amall  Toic4.t3iat  followed,  tha 
Loni  made  himself  known.  There,  too,  ho  learned,  also  for 
tha  first  time,  the  tme  natnre  and  limito  (tf  hia  own 
pr^ihetio  miaaimL    He  was  the  hertdd,  nQt  of  a  snddea 
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TCOgflaiioe  and  a  saddw  nformition  of  which  his  own  6701 
night  hope  to  bm  the  fulfilment,  bat  ctf  the  slow  iteedy 
prognM  of  that  fcingdom  of  God  that  cometh  not  with 
obierTatioiL  Ha  wai  tao^t  this  i>racticaU^  in  the  thieef  old 
oommimoa  laid  apon  him,  which  impHad  u  each  part  of  it 
that  the  work  of  rengeanee  and  ctf  nfonnatioa  aUka  ware 
to  be  fulfilled  bj  other-hands  and  ite  a  aneeeeding  age.  He 
vaa  to  retnitt  to  Damaaeoi  and  anoint  Hasael  sing  of 
Syria ;  he  wu  to  anoint  Jahn  the  eon  of  Kimiht  aa  king  of 
Israel  in  place  of  Ahab;  andaihiaovn  Mieceaaivia  the 
propbetie  offioe  he  was  to  anoint  Eliaha  flw  aon  ei 
Ghqihat,  ^10  ravolation  at  Hweb  cloiad  with  an 
annooneement  that  moat  have  bean  at  onoe  a  comfort  and 
a  nbolw  to  tba  pta^buL  In  lub  aik^anee  to  Jehovah  he 
waanotakm^aiinaadneaaof  B^rit'he  hadioppuMd;  then 
wen  no  leu  than  eereD  tiioneand  in  lanwl  who  luid  not 
bowed  to  BaaL 

Leaving  Horab  and  proceeding  northwardi,  El^'ah  found 
the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  last  of  the  three  commaDds 
that  had  been  laid  upon  him.  He  met  Eliaha  engaged  at 
the  plough  probably  near  hia  native  place,  Abel-meholah,  in 
the  valley  id  the  Jordan,  and,  by  the  Bymbolical  act  of  cast- 
ing hia  maatle  upon  him,  consecrated  him  to  the  prophetic 
office.  As  it  happened,  this  was  the  only  eommaud  of  the 
three  which  he  fulfilled  in  person ;  the  coarse  at  eTents  left 
the  other  two  to  be  carried  out  by  his  snooassor.  Afterthe 
call  at  Eliaha  the  narrative  contains  no  noUoe  of  ElijidL  for 
several  years.  It  was  not  until  Ahab,  at  the  prompting  of 
Jezebel,  had  committed  hia  crowning  iniquity  in  the  matter 
of  Kaboth's  vineyard  that  he  again  appeved,  as  usual  with 
startling  abruptness.  Without  any  uidication  of  whence  or 
how  he  came,  he  is  represented  in  the  narrative  as  standing 
in  the  vioeyard  when  Ahab  entered  to  take  posewslon  ^ 
it,  and  .aa  pronouncing  upon  (he  king  and  his  house  that 
awful  doom  (1  Kings  xxL  17-24)  which,  thou^  deferred 
for  a  time,  was  ultimately  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

With  one  more  denunciatioa  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
Elijah's  function  as  a  messenger  of  wrath  waa  fully  dis- 
chuged.  When  Ahariah,  the  son  and  successor  <A  -Ahab, 
having  iiyured  himself  by  falling  through  a  l^oe,  sent  to 
inqoire  at  Baal-zebnl^  the  god  of  Ekroo,  whether  he  should 
lecoveri  the  prophet  was  commanded  by  Ood  to  appear  to 
the  meesengen  and  tell  them  that,  for  this  resort  to  m  false 
god,  the  ki^  should  di&  The  effect  of  his  i^pearanoe  waa 
anch  that  they  tozned  back  without  attempting  to  fulfil 
their  arradd.  Theirdeacriptlaa  of  tfaapnr^iet  left  thaldng 
in  no  dottbt  aa  to  hia  Identity ;  Ik  is^jjah  the  Tishbite.^ 
With  thatnu  Jezebel  spiiit'hexenlTad  to  dsatn^!  the  aiumy 
of  his  house,  and  deapatohed  a  oaptain  with  a  band  of  fifty 
to  arreat  him.  They  oame  npim  Eiyab  aeated  on  "the 
mount,' — probably  OuraeL  Th»  imperious  terms  in  which 
he  was  summoned  to  oome  down — perhna  also  a  tone  td 
aioekery  in  SiemeUatioa '*13uHi.man  of  Qod*— w>e»  pan- 
ished  ^  fire  from  Wto,  whidi  deaoandad  at  the  biddbg  of 
Elnah  and  ooosomad  the  wlu4e  band.  A  aaeond  captain 
and  fifty  were  deepatohed,  behaved  in  a  similar  way,  and 
met  (he  same  fata.  The  leadw  of  a  third  (rora  tw>k  a 
humbler  tone,  sued  for  mercy,  aiul  c^tained  it  E^jf^l  thn 
went  with  them  to  the  king,  but  only  to  repeat  before 
his  face  (ha  ioom,  he  had  already  made  known  to  his 
messengers,  which  waa  almost  immediately  afterwards 
fulfilled. 

The  only  mention  of  Elijah's  name  in  the  book  of 
Chronicles  (3  Chron.  zxL  12-15),  where  he  is  represented 
aa  sending  a  letter  of  rebuke  and  denonoiation  to  Jehoram, 
king  of  Jndoh,  furnishes  a  chronological  diffiral^,  owing  (0 
the  fact  that  Elijah's  traaslation  seems  to  haTe  tt^en^MM 
before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  father  of  Jehoram. 
There  is  leasou,  however,  to  suppose  that  Jehoram  reigned 
for  some  yean  before  the  d«ah  of  his  father;  and  on  the 
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other  hand,  though  the  aoootuit  of  Elijah's  tnnslation  (S 
Kingi  ii)  immediately  follows  that  of  his  last  public  act  in 
denonncing  the  doom  irfAhaiiah (2  Kings  L),a  oonudarabla 
interval  may  have  elapsed  between  the  two  aranta.  What- 
ever ita  duration,  the  time  was  spent  in  elose  and  continu- 
ous lellowahip  with  Qisha,  hia  diseula  and  suoeeesor,  who, 
though  thrioB  entreated  (o  leave  him,  showed  the  (rua 
discipla  spirit  in  tiie  solemn  tow,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and 
as  thy  aoni  Uvetli,  X  will  not  leave  thee."  The  approaching 
(randatiott  seem*  to  have  been  known,  not  only  to  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  bat  also  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel 
and  Jeiidio^  both  1^  which  they  virited  in  their  last  east* 
ward  jonmn;  At  the  Jordan  their  pn^[reea  waa  stopped 
only  nntQ  ^Jal^  wrs|i|nng  his  projdiet's  mantle  together, 
smote  (he  water  with  it,  at^  so  by  a  Ust  miracle  passed  over 
on  dr^  ground.  When  they  had  crossed,  the  mas:er  desired 
the  disciple  to  ask  some  parting  blessing.  The  request  for 
a  double  portion  probably  a  fint-bora'a  portion)  of  tha 
prophefa  spirit  Elgah  characterized  aa  a  hard  thing;  but  he 
promised  to  grant  it  if  Eliaha  should  remain  with  him  to  the 
last,  so  as  to  see  Mm  when  he  waa  token  away.  The  end 
is  told  in  words  of  simple  sublimity :  "  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  they  still  went  on  and  tallud,  (hat,  behold,  there 
appealed  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted 
them  both  asunder  ;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind 
into  heaven"  (2  Kings  ii.  11).  Then  is  in  this,  as 
Stanley  haa  truly  remarked,  an  "  inextricable  interweaving 
of  fact  and  fignre."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out, 
however,  that  throngh  the  figure  the  narrative  evidendy 
means  to  convey  as  fsct  that  Elijah  passed  &om  earth,  not 
by  tha  gatea  ci  death,  but  by  miraculous  translation. 
Such  a  snperDatural  dose  u  in  perfect  harmony  with  a 
career  into  every  stage  of  which  tlra^  supernatural  enteis  aa 
an  essential  feature,  for  whatever  explanation  may  he 
offered  of  the  miraculous  element  in  EI|jah*a  lifa^  it  must 
obviously  be  one  that  aeoounta  not  for  a  few  miracohras 
incidents  only,  which  might  bemera  ezereacenees,  but  for  a 
series  of  miracolona  eventa  ao  eloeely  connected  and  so 
oontinuooa  aa  to  foim  tha  main  thrrad  of  tha  hiattnyj 
El^ah  ooeopied  an  altogether  peculiar  place  in  later 
Jewiah  history  and  tradition.  Of  tiie  general  belief  among 
the  JewiidL  people  that  he  should  return  for  the  restoration 
of  Israel  the  Saiptores  contain  several  indications,  sndi  as 
the  prophecy  of  Ualachi  (iv.  6-61  Even  if  this  be  applied 
(o  John  tha  Baptiit,  between  whom  and  Elijah  there  are 
many  striking  points  of  raeeanblanoe,  there  an  several 
allusions  in  ue  goepeU  which  show  tha  currency  of  a 
belief  in  the  return  of  Ellas,  which  waa  not  satisfied  by 
tha  mission  of  John  (Matt.  xi.  14^  xvi,  14;  Luke  iz.  8; 
John  L  31).> 

Elijah  is  canoniaad  both  In  the  Oreek  and  in  (ha  Latin 
Gbnnhai,  his  iaatiTsl  bMn{|  ka[rk  in  both  on  tha  SOth  Jaljr. 
— dw  d^  of  hia  asoension  in  the  nineteenth  jnsar  a) 
Jehnaha[As<^  aeoovding  to  Cornelius  a  Lapidsi  (w.  i.  9,) 

ELIOT,  Jomr  (1604-1690),  "tiie  Apoetieoftiialndiaitf 
of  North  Amarka,*  ms  bom  at  Naaing,  in  Essei^  in  1604, 
and  was  adnoatad  nt  Jena  C(dlN|^  Oarabridge,  when  ha 
took  hia  baebekn'a  degree  in  16^  Ha  than  displayed  a 
partially  for  philology  which  may  have  had  aoma  in- 
floenea  in  stimolating  tha  seal  ha  afterwarda  dispbyed  in 
acquiring  (ha  langoage  <d  (he  native  Indians.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  was  employed  as  an  usher  in  a 
school  near  Chelmsford  under  the  Rev,  Thomas  Hooker. 
While  in  the  family  of  Mr  Hooker,  Eliot  noetved  seriooa 
impressions,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  ol 
the  €3uistian  ministry.  Aa  (ban  waa  (hen  nd  field  for  non- 
conformist pmachers  in  En^nd,  he  resdvad  to  emigrata 


*  For  oariow  tuta  indleaUur  tha  mriTal.ot  Um  wma  MM  unoBi 
ths  Jtws  at  the  pnmt  day,  sB' W^&fi^j 
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ts  AinericA,  whun  he  arrired  aa  Uu  8d  of  NotrembBr  1631. 
After  officiating  for  a  yw  in  the  flnt  diareli  in  BoitMi, 
ht  wu  m  KoTcmbor  1632  q>poiDted  pastor  of  tlw  duKeh 
n  Boxboty,  where  be  eontiniud  till  his  death. 

Wben  ^ot  lua  miaiioa  work  theis  were  aboat 

tnntyirilm  of  Indiaaivitbintbtt  bounds  ctf  the  plantation 
gf  UuBsdinaetts  Baj,  and  for  a  long  time  he  anidoonaly 
rngtajvi  binueU  in  learning  their  langoigc^  He  obtained 
it  iwirtenee  of  a  jwrng  Indian  taken  priioner  in  the 
Ftqaot  var  of  1637,  and  who  had  been  pnt  to  aerrioe  with 
I  Donheiter  Ranter.  With  bis  help  Eliot  traoiUtwi  the 
ODBiundmentif  the  Lord'a  FcayoTi  and  nuiqr  Bcriptnxe 
UaSa,  mdak  length  vaa  aUe  to  preadi  to  the  IndUane  in 
dumown  kngaagCL  Hue  he  did  without  the  aid  of  an 
ioM^eter  in  2646,  at  a  place  a  fkw  nilea  from  Ounbiidge, 
iFtwwtids  called  Nonantnm  at  Notnatomeo,  m:,  "Be* 
jatcmg,'  where  a  eettienmit  ti  CSniatian  Indians  was  mb- 
Mqnentl/  ectabUsbed. 

The  labonn  of  Eliol^  bung  rqxHited  In  BngTiyl,  «c. 
dted  graat  atientira,  and  a  aoeiely,  literwardB  ineurpotaled, 
m  inetttnted  for  the  ptopagation  of  the  gpKpA  in  Now 
laigmi.  Among  its  Indinf^membraavuue  Hon.  Bobert' 
wen  known  by  hii  saenti&a  labou^  who  wm  one  of 
Eliot^  constant  correq«ndenta  Ttom  ue  f  nnda  Hi  this 
torpontion  an  allowanos  of  £50  per.  annom  was  paid  to 
Qiot  in  aapplement  <d  his  modmte  aalaiy  ol  £60  ae 
niniiterirf  Bcnbmy, 

In  1651  a  town  called  Katick,  or  Fhoa  of  Hille.*  vm 
fonaied  b^  the  CSiristian  Tn^iana^  ntainly  thtft^igK  tin 
wtrmnentali^  of  Eliot,  for  which  ho  drew  Bp  a  set  of  cItII 
nd  econotnical  regnlatianB,  Ba  also  in  166S,  at  flw 
Attge  of  the  oorpoiatioa,  pnbliihed  a  «atecluim  for  their 
m  This  waa  die  flret  work  pnbliahed  in  the  Jndteii 
lugtuge;  no  eopy  of  it  is  knowli  to  eziai  the  same 
jw  then  was  pnbliahed  hj  the  coxpcvetion  in  London 
tirark  called  ZVotm  of  Jttfmtanee,  or  a  /writer  Progma 
nfike  Goapd  among  tiSe  Jmdiimt'oflfnt  Snglandf  in  which 
there  ires  given  **  k  Brief  Belation  of  the  Frooeedings  of 
tlu  Lord's  W<dc  among  the  lodiansi  in  referenoe  unto 
their  Chnrch-estate,  by  John  Eliot." 

hi  1666  tiwre.was  pnbliahed  in  London  by  the  corpora 
&n  a  tnet  entitled  A  Later  and  FuriKer  Jfam^Mtatim  of 
lU  Progrm  of  tJu  Oo^  amtmgtt  £&«  Ii»diatu  m  Nav 
A^Ion^  deetaring  iheir  Cotutant  Loot  and  £tal  to  1h4 
TrvtA,  Imng  a  Narrativa  tf  th§  XsmminatUnu  y  the 
lae^mt  about  their  KnoaUcfye  in  Bdigion  bg  the  £ldert 
i  the  Ckunhf  related  by  Mr  John  Etiot.  This  work 
ttntuned  the  confeesionB  thoee  Indians  Qiat  were 
kptized  hj  Eliot  end  admitted  to  drarch  feDowshi&  In 
1660  Etiot  drew  upon  himself  smne  ammadTetrion  the 
paUieation  at  London  of  a  work  called  The  Chrietiam  Coin- 
aoMHobA  s  or  the  dnl  Foliey  of  the  rieing  Zingdom  0/ 
Jmt  Ckriet,  which  was  foond  to  contain  eeditioas 
pinches,  especially  directed  against  the  QoTemment  of 
^^lud.  Ilie  statements,  howeTer,  mads  in  this  book 
*<n  ifterwarda  retracted  by  its  aathor. 

About  this  time  Eliot  completed  his  task  of  translating 

Bible  into  the  Indian  langiiage.  Hie  oorporatian  in  Lon- 
doo  npplied  the  fonds;  and  the  Kew  Testamntt  in  Indian 
wu  imed  in  1661,  ihortly  after  the  restoration  of  Cbarles 
IL  It  happened  Uut  the  printiog  of  the  work  was  CMni^eted 
1^  the  corporation  was  expecting  a  royal  charter.  A  dedi- 
cation to  the  king  was  accordingly  inserted,  written  in  a 
tone  ealeoUted  to  win  his  favour.  It  stated  that  the  Old 
Terttmeot  was  in  the  press,  and  it  craved  the  **  n^al 
■«>tsQoe  for  the  perfecting  thereof."  The  Old  Testament 
*H  St  length  published  in  1563.  Copies  of  the  New 
T«tftntBnt  were  bound  with  it,  and  tbos  the  whole  Bible 
*>■  eom[deted  in  the  Indian  languaga  To  it  were  added  a 
eilediim,andtharaalmsofI>aTidinIiidianTerBO.  Thatifls 
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of  tikis  BiUe,  which  is  now  of  great  rarity,  and  fetches  a  very 
high  prioe^  is  Jfamituee  Wunntttupanaiamtee  Up-Biblum 
Ood  noMSMM  Kukkone  Teetament  iah  wont  WiuJnt  Tutor 
wun^—JTe  fttothtinttumui  nathpe  WvUinnevmoh  Chriet  noh 
aeoeweit  John  Sliot;  literally  translated The  whole 
Holy  his-Bible  Ood,  both  Old  Testament  and  also  New 
Testament  This  tamed  by  the-servant-of-Christ,  who  is- 
called  John  EUot**  This  Indian  venion  of  the  Scriptures 
was  printed  at  Cambridge  (U.S.)  by  Samuel  Green  end 
Uannaduke  Johnson,  and  wu  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
America. 

In  1680  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament  waa 
published ;  and  in  1685  the  second  edition  of  the  Old 
Testament  appealed.  This  hut  was  bound  np  with  the 
seoond  impreesion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  two 
parts  form  die  seoond  edition  of  the  whole  Bible.  It  waa 
dedicated  To  the  Eon.  Bobert  Bqyle,  the  GoTemour,  and 
to  the  Company  for  the  Propagation  d  the  Go^iel,''  &e., 
and  ii^  like  the  first  edition,  a  work  of  great  rarity.  EUot 
rsoaiTsd  Talvahle  assistance  in  preparing  this  edition  fmn 
the  BsT.  Jdm  Cotton  of  Plymouth  (U.S.),  who  had  also 

rii  mndi  labour  in  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  ^ 
Indian  kngnagSL  A  new  editlim  of  Indian  Bibb 
was  printed  fil  18123  it  Bosttm  by  P.  8.  Do  Foneean  and 
J.  PiMEerliw. 

Basidss  his  tnnslstion  the  BiUe,  Eliot  published  at 
Ounbridgs  (TJ.&)  in.2664  %  translation  of  Baxter's  CoU  to 
tht  VmoommUdt  ot  which  ■  seoond  edition  was  issnsd  in 
1688.  7a  1665  he  pnbUshed  an  abridged  tnudation  of 
Kdiop  Bsyly's  Fraetiee  y  Flelft  ud  a  ssoond  editioa 
in  1685.  ffis  weUknown  Imdian  Orammar  Begum  wss 
written  in  the  winter  «i  1664,  bis  sons'  sssisting  fn  the 
wotIc,  and  waa  printed  at  Cambridge  (U.S.)  in  1666.  At 
the  end  of  this  book  are  theee  memorable  words, — **  Frayers 
and  paina,  through  faiih  in  Jeeoa  Christ,  will  do  anything.* 
The  grammar  was  reprinted  in  1833,  with  notes  by  Fielcn^ 
ingand  Da  Fonoeao,  in  the  CoUeetione  0/  the  2£anaeh%aett» 
Hietorieal  Societfy  toL  iz.  The  Indian  Fruiter  /  or  the 
Wag  tf  Inning  up  ^  our  Indian  Touth  m  M«  Oood 
Knowledge  tf  Ood;  bg  J.  S.,  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
(U.S.)  in  1669,  It  eomprisea  an  Ki^ositi<m  of  the  Lord's 
Frayurand  atranslatitm  of  thelArgerOateohism  in  Indian. 
A  reprint  of  thia  work,  from  the  mly  complete  ooj^  known 
to  exist,  preaerred  in  the  library  of  ute  unireru^  of 
£dinburgl^  was  published,  under  the  editorial  superin- 
tendence of  Mr  John  Small,  in  1877. 

Jn.  1671  Eliot  printed  in  English  a  little  Tolnme  entitied 
Indian  I>iatoguee,for  their  Inttruetion  in  that  Great  Service 
<^  Chriet  in  Calling  Home  their  Countrymen  to  the  Know- 
ledge <f  God  and  of  themeelvee.  This  waa  followed  in  1 673 
by  The  Logieh  Frimer  ;  eome  Logical  Ifotione  to  Initiate 
the  Indiane  in  the  Jtnowtedge  of  the  Sule  of  Seaeon,  &c. 
Theee  two  volumea^  printed  at  Cambridge  (U.S.),  are 
extremely  rare.  Of  the  former,  the  only  known  copy  exists 
in  a  private  library  in  New  Ymk,  A  oi^y  of  the  Logtek 
Frimer  is  |«eserTsd  uk  the  British  Hnseomi  and  another  in 
the  Bodleian. 

Li  1611  a  small  tract  eleven  pages  was  published  at 
London,  called  A  £ri^  Jfarrative  <^  the  Progreee  cf  tA« 
Goepd  among  £A«  Induiaa  m  y«w  JBngland  in  the  Tear 
1670  &HPM  in  hp  the  See.  Mr  John  Eliot,  Minister  of 
the  Ooepd  there,  in  a  Letter  by  him  direded  to  the  Sight 
Worthii^ul  the  Commieeioneri  under  Sie  Mqjeeti^t  Great 
Seal  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goepd  amonget  the  Poor 
Blind  Ifativei  in  thoee  Untied  Coloniee.  Thia  was  poasiUy 
one  of  the  publications  of  the  corporation  after  their  charter 
was  renewed  by  Charles  IL;  it  is  of  extreme  rarity. 

In  his  old  age  the  pen  of  Eliot  was  not  idl&  In  1678 
■he  published  The  Harmonj/L  t^, 

Sidorg  ef  th»  Amh/mMwh  and  Suferiti^  of  JeMCkn'tt. 
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from  hit  Incarnation  to  hii  Death  and  Burial.  ThU  work, 
which  was  printed  at  Boston,  is  a  lif«  of  oar  Savionr  with 
many  iUaBtrative  and  practical  remarks.  The  lart  ot  hia 
publications  was  his  translation  into  Indian  of  Shepard's 
Sincere  Convert,,  which  he  had  nearly  eoniplet«d  in 
1664 ;  this  was  rerised  by  Orindal  Bawton  and  printed 
m  1689. 

Eliot  died  at  Rozbory  on  the  30th  of  May  1690,  at  the 
age  of  ei^ty-six  He  was  acknowledged  to  haT«  been  a 
man  whoee  simplicity  of  life  and  manners,  and  eTtngelical 
sweetness  of  temper,  had  won  for  him  all  hearts,  whether 
in  the  Tillages  of  theemigruita  or  in  the  amo^  hats  of  the 
naiiTea  oi  New  England. 

Hit  tnuulation  of  the  BiUe  and  other  woAi  composed 
for  the  nie  of  the  Indians  are  written  in  the  Mducaa 
dialect^  which  was  apoken  Ij  the  aborigines  New 
En^and.  By  Eliot  and  others  it  was  called  the 
HaSMuhosetta  language.  Althon^  it  ia  no  longer  read, 
the  works  printed  in  it  ere  Tsln^e  for  the  information 
tiiey  famish  as  to  the  atmctnre  ead  ehancter  of  the  nn* 
written  dialects  of  barbaroos  "nations.  (j,  tat.) 

ELIOT,  Sib  Johk  (1693-1633),  one  of  the  greatest 
among  the  English  statesmen  of  the  mgn  of  CSnrles  L, 
was  bora  at  his  father's  seat  at  Port  EUot,  a  small 
fi^og-Tillage  on  the  River  Tamar,  in  the  montii  of 
April  1093.  He  wis  the  sim  ni  a  coon  try  gentleman  of 
hospitable  habits,  and  of  eonsiderabla  infloenee,  if  we  may 
lodge  from  Eliot's  esdy  entrance  into  pnUie  life.  Against 
us  youth  no  fanlt  has  bean  duiged  except  such  as  was  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  flety  but  generous  temper,  and  that 
it  was  not  entirely  spent  in  idle  fndie  is  proved  1^ 
the  oonsiderBble  scholsnhip  which  he  atfadned.  At  fifteen 
he  entered  Exeter  College^  Oxford  ;  and,  on  leaving  the 
university,  he  studied  law  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court  He 
also  spent  some  months  travelling  in  France,  Spun,  and 
Italy,  in  company,  for  part  of  the  time,  with  young  George 
Vtlliera,  afterwards  dake  of  Buckingham.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  nei^bours, 
a  wealthy  Cornish  gentleman.  He  was  only  twenty-two 
when,  in  the  distingiiishBd  company  of  Pym  and  Went- 
worth,  he  commenced  his  patliMnentary  career,  and  only 
twentynseven  when  he  obtained  the  appcHntment  of  vice- 
admind  of  Devon,  with  large  powers  for  the  defence  and 
control  of  the  commence  of  the  county.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  characteristic  energy  with  which  he  performed 
the  duties  of  his  ofBce  involved  him  In  difficulties.  After 
many  attempts,  in  1623  he  succeeded,  by  a  clever  but 
dangerous  manceuvre,  in  entrapping  tiie  famous  pirate 
Nutt,  who  had  for  years  infested  the  southern  coast,  in- 
flicting immeuse  daioage  upon  English  commerce.  The 
issue  is  noteworthy,  both  as  the  event  which  first  opened 
Eliot's  eyes  to  the  comiptnees  of  the  Qovemment,  and  as 
an  example  of  one  of  the  causes  which  produced  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  pirate,  having  gained  powerful  allies  at 
court  by  means  of  bribery,  was  speedily  permitted  to  re- 
commence hia  career  of  plunder ;  while  the  vice-admiral, 
upon  charges  which  could  not  be  substantiated,  was  finng 
into  the  Manhslses,  and  detained  theze  needy  fonr 
months. 

A  few  days  after  his  release  Eliot  was  elected  member  of 
Parliament  for  Newport  (February  1624).  From  the  first 
he  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  popular  cause  required 
the  entire  independence  of  parliament;  and  his  earliest 
recorded  speech  was  to.  iHt)poee  that,  as  "  misreports " 
were  constantly  being  carried  to  the  king,  the  deliberations 
of  the  House  of  Commoas  should  ho  kept  strictly  secret 
In  the  days  of  Eliot,  such  a  measure  would  have  carried 
with  it  advantages  of  tha  finit  importance ;  and  it  was  only 
natural  that,  in  hia  anxiety  to  mako  parliament  an  effiaent 
check  upon  the  crown,  he  should  forget  how  neceaury  was 


the  cheek  upon  parliament  which  would  thus  have  been 
lost 

In  the  first  three  parliamoits  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1 
Eliot  was  the  foremost  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 
The  House  was  at  that  time  rich  in  great  statesmen.  Upon 
ita  benches  eat  Pym,  Hampden,  Selden,  Coke,  and  many 
other  sincere  and  steadfast  patriots.  But,  though  in  pro- 
foundness of  erudition  one  or  two,  but  only  one  or  two, 
may  have  surpassed  liim,  neither  in  force  of  genius, 
in  fire  and  power  of  oratory,  in  loftiness  and  ardour 
of  sentiment,  in  inflexible  finnnea  of  resolution,  nor  in 
personal  bravery  and  self-devotion,  had  he  any  superior, 
while  in  the  union  of  these  great  qualities  which  made 
up  hiB  rare  and  noble  character  he  had  no  equal  The 
dreumstances  of  his  past  life  also  conduced  to  fit  him 
for  his  poaitioo.  His  official  intercourse  with  the  duln 
of  Buckingham,  and  a  certain  important  interview 
between  them,  in  which  the  dnkehad  incautiously  unveiled 
hia  design  of  governing  without  parliament^  should  parlia- 
ment refuse  submission,  had  given  him  an  early  and 
valuable  opportunity  of  gauging  the  character  of  the 
favourite ;  and  a  bitter  experience  had  acquainted  him  with 
the  corruptness  of  the  court  Undeterred  by  any  vestige 
of  personal  fear,  he  dared,  in  plain  and  uncompromising 
language,  to  expose  aU  the  abuses  which  oppnssed  the 
country  through  inuomeraUe  illegal  ezactionB  of  many 
kinds  and  through  the  venality  of  the  executive;  and 
to  point  out  how  it  was  disgraced  abroad  by  a  foreign 
policy  directed  by  the  mere  spken  of  the  favourite^  and  by 
the  gross  minnanagement  of  every  campaign  that  had  been 
undertaken.  He  dared  to  advise  parliament  to  demand  an 
account  (rif  the  expenditure  of  the  supplies  which  it  had 
voted,  and  to  refuse  farther  supplies  till  such  an  account 
had  been  rendered.  Nay,  he  dared  even  to  brave  the  king's 
deadliest  hatred  by  naming  repeatedly,  with  direct  and 
sternest  invective,  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  all- 
powerful  favourite,  as  chiefly  responsible  for  Uie  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  country.  He  did  not  escape  unpunished.  In 
1626,  for  drawing  a  bold  parUlel  between  Buckingham  and 
Sejanus,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  refused  to  proceed  with  any  business  till  he 
should  be  released,  and,  on  his  release,  passed  a  vote  clearing 
him  from  fault.  In  the  same  year  he  was  confined  for  a 
time  in  the  Gatehouse,  whence,  careless  of  mere  personal 
eouuderations,  he  ventured  to  petition  the  king  against 
forced  loans.  He  was  also  accused  of  having,  in  hia 
capacity  of  vice-admiral,  defrauded  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who,  among  his  innumerable  offices,  held  that  of  admiral 
of  Devon,  and  was  supplanted  by  a  creature  of  the  duke'^L 
And,  finally,  a  sentence  of  outlawry  was  passed  upon  him. 

But  the  very  fact  that  he  was  thus  specially  singled  out 
for  vengeance  by  t^e  king  only  increased  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  people,  In  1628,  despite  the  most 
strenoooB  opposition  of  the  court,  he  was  chosen  member 
for  his  own  county  of  Cornwall ;  and  he  resumed  Lis  work 
with  undiminished  zeal  and  courage.  He  at  once  advised 
the  House  to  adopt  ^d  firmly  to  maintain,  the  only  policy 
which  could  be  effective,  namely,  to  vote  no  further 
supplies  till  they  obtained  redress  of  the  grievances  of  vhich 
they  compluned.  He  joined  with  Coke,  Selden,  Littleton, 
Wentworth,  and  others  in  framing  the  Petition  of  Bight, 
and,  when  the  first  evasive  answer  was  given  to  that  peti- 
tion, and  men  scarce  knew  what  to  do  for  wondering 
at  Uie  king's  madness  and  audacity,  he  fearlessly  reviewed 
the  events  of  the  whole  reign,  and  proposed  a  remonstrancn 
to  the  king,  naming  the  duke  of  Buckingham  as  the  cause  of 
the  kingdom's  wretchedness.  And,  on  the  last  day  of  that 
famous  parliament,  when  Hcdles  and  Valentine  held  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair  by  fo^At  Faa>.hia.voice^tii^  reat'  a 
protest  against  levying  tonnage  and  poundl^  and  ciher 
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tuM  widiooi  mtiaent'of  Parliament,  and  against  the  king'B 
ncoangemeBfof  AnninianB  and  Paptits  (for  it  ii  chuao- 
teiiitic  both  of  himself  and  of  his  epoch  that,  though  no 

Paritu,  ha  ipoke  &8  atrongly  against  the  king's  illegal 
toUntion  of  Papists  as  against  any  other  of  his  illegal 
ttts);  and  alao  a  declaration  that  vfaatever  minister  should 
"biiog  in  iacoTBtion  in  religion,  or  seek  to  extend,  or  in- 
(nduce  Popery  and  Anninianism,"  or  should  adrise  illegal 
methods  of  raising  m<»e7,  should  be  considered  "a  capital 
enenj  to  tlio  commonwealth,"  nay,  that  wboeTer  even 
jieUad  GAmplionoa  to  such  iUagsl  demands,  ihould  be  held 
iceasin;  w  the  erimeu  Thia  «h  the  Us(  speech  of  that 
Huion,  ^ad  Eliot's  last  speech  of  alL 

A  few  days  after,  parliament  haviiw  been  dissolnd,  he 
ni  nmnoned,  with  Selden,  HoUes^  Valentine,  and  three 
other  members,  before  the  conneiL  When  ezamined  he 
itfoBod  to  answer  for  his  ctmdnct  in  paiilunent  anyiAere 
ucepC  hefbre  parliament ;  and  he  me  tiien,  with  his  eom- 
paiiHis,  committed  to  eloae  oonfinement "  in  tite  Tower, 
boob  and  the  use  of  writing  materials  being  ifarict^ 
dausd.  This  rigorous  toeatmeo^  was  maintained  for  nearly 
thiee  months,  till  Charles  found  it  neoeaMty  to  gin  way 
nmewb&t  to  the  popular  feeling  which  xma  expressed 
libels  against  the  bishops  and  the  lord-treasnrer,  and  fa^etem 
mniiogs  addressed  to  himself.  In  May  the  prisoners  were 
Ukeo  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  EUot  simply 
Rpeated  the  protest  he  had  made  before  the  council.  The 
cue  was  put  off  time  after  time  till  the  long  Taeation  ciune 
withoat  its  baring  been  beard,  Eliot  was  now,  howerer, 
illowed  to  communicate  with  his  friends,  among  whom 
lui  most  constant  and  valued  correspondent  was  ^mpden, 
to  borrow  books  from  Bir  Robert  Cotton's  library,  and  to 
cDpby  the  tedious  hours  in  writing.  He  drew  up  a  defence 
dI  his  conduct,  under  the  title  of  An  Apology  fwr  Socraiet — 
"jiln  reele/ecerit  SoeraUa  quod  aeeutaitu  non  retponderit," 
ud  wn>ts  a  Uttle  book  erf  philosophical  meditations,  whi^ 
bg  called  The  Jlonarchy  J/iin,  and  an  account  of  the  first 
pailisment  of  Charles  I.,  which  he  describes  on  the  Utle- 
page  u  <*  a  thing  that  concerns  posterity  " — yegoliutn  Fos- 
terorum, — and  which  is  of  no  slight  historical  ralue.  In 
February  1623  the  sentence  was  at  last  fotinoanced,  the 
prisoners  being  all  condemned  to  a  fine ;  to  be  imprisoned 
during  the  king's  pleasure;  and  not  to  be  released  till 
tl»7  had  giren  security  for  their  good  behaviour,  had  sub* 
mitted  to  the  king,  and  had  acknowledged  tlioir  offences, 
ne  Isrgeat  fine  was  imposed  upon  Eliot — a  fine  of  £2000, 
^di,  however,  he  never  paid,  as  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
entioQ  oi  securing  his  property  against  such  an  event. 
Tventy-eeven  years  later  ttiis  sentence  was  reversed  by  par- 
liuoent,  and  Eliot's  htvn  assertion  of  the  independence  of 
inrliaawnt  was  confirmed,  never  to  be  again  questioned. 

The  confinement  of  the  other  prisoners  was  gradually 
wde  leas  and  less  strict,  till  they  were  at  length  allowed 
full  lUtorty ;  hut  Eliot's  spirit,  which  no  vearineaa  or  suffsz^ 
igg  eoold  conquer,  dUsdaiuod  to  sttbmit  where  he  held  no 
nbmissioa  to  be  due,  and  for  him  there  was  no  mercy. 
Ahci  me^  than  ayoar  had  passed  since  he  first  entered  the 
Tmrer,  and  the  king's  hate  hod  only  inoroased  in  malignity, 
OS  December  21,  1631,  the  council  met  to  dovise  new 
■Muu  to  subdue  his  constancy  and  forco  him  to  submission. 
All  admittance  to  him  was  now  denied  except  to  his  eona, 
Uond  into  a  room  which  bis  letters  describe  as  dark,  cold, 
ud  wretchedly  nncomforiable,  at  length  his  Jiealtb  gave 
vaj,  and  the  doctors  prcscribmi  frcah  air  and  exercise.  He 
■ov  sddrossod  the  king,  having  been  roforred  to  bim  by 
titt  Court  of  King's  Bench,  to  which  he  bad  first  applied, 
io  I  petition,  written  in  simple,  manly  language,  request- 
iBg  ttiat,  for  his  health's  soke,  he  might  be  allowed  a 
taapotary  release.  The  answer  being  that  tho  petition  was 
xit  infFiciently  hamblo,  he  expressed  hinuelf  "hoarttly  aorry 
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tiiat  he  had  displeased  His  M^esty,"  but  merely  repeat^ 
bis  request  with  no  Word  of  submission.  To  this  no  re^ly 
was  given;  and  fifteen  days  after  Sir  John  Eliot  had  died 
in  the  Tower  (27th  November  1632).  His  sons  faumbljic 
begged  leave  to  carry  his  body  to  Port  Eliot,  that  he  might 
rest  with  his  fathers,  bat  even  this  poor  request  Charles  had 
not  magnanimity  enoogh  to  grant ;  and,  by  his  express 
command.  Sir  John  Eliot  was  "  buried  in  the  church  <^  the 
pariah  where  he  died." 

An  exeallsBt  life  U  Sir  John  EUo^  founded  npon  tlaboiate 
study  of  Us  papm  and  o(  the  history  of  ths  period,  hsa  been 
writtoB  by  Jo&n  f  oistsr.  (T.  H.  W.) 

EUS,  or  Elda,  a  country  of  the  Peh^Kmnana^  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Acbaia,  £,  Arcadia,  3.  by  Messenia,  and 
W.  by  the  Ionian  8m.  Tbo  local  form  of  the  name  was 
VaUs,  w  Taleia,  and  its  meailing,  in  all  probability,  the 
lowland.  In  its  physical  coustttutiMi  Elis  is  practieallj 
Mie  with  Aehaia  and  Arcadia;  it*  mountains  are  mere 
ofiTshoots  of  the  Arcadian  hi^^iland^  and  its  principal  rivers 
are  fed  by  Arcadian  springe.  From  Eiymanthns  in  tha 
north,  Skollis  (now  known  as  Mavri  and  Santameri  in 
different  parts  of  its  length)  stretches  toward  the  west,  and 
Fkoloe  along  the  eastern  frontier  j  in  the  south  a  prolonga- 
tion  of  Mount  Lycfton  hon  in  ancient  times  the  names  of 
Minthe  and  Lapithus,  which  have  given  place  respectively 
to  Alvena  and  to  Kaiapha  and  Smema.  These  mountains 
are  well  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  present  a  soft  and 
pleasing  appearance  in  contrast  to  the  picturesque  wildness 
of  the  parent  ranges.  They  gradually  sink  towards  the 
east  and  die  off  into  what  was  one  of  the  richest  alluvial 
tracts  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Except  where  it  is  broken  by 
.  the  rocky  promontories  of  Chlsonatas  (now  Chlemutzi)  and 
Ichthys  (now  Katakolo),  the  coast  lies  low,  with  stretches 
of  sand  in  the  north  and  lagoons  and  marshes  towards  the 
south.  During  the  summer  months  communication  with 
the  sea  being  established  by  means  of  canals,  these  lagoons 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  fish  to  the  inhaUtanti)  who  at  the 
same  time,  however,  are  almost  driven  tnm  the  COBtt 
Che  swarms  of  gnata. 

Clu  was  divided  into  three  districts — Hollow  or  Lowland 
Etis  (4  KoOiij  HXit),  Pisatia,  or  the  territory  of  Pisa,  and 
Triphylia,  or  the  country  of  the  three  tribes.  Hollow  ^u, 
the  largest  and  most  northern  of  the  three,  was  watered  by 
the  Peneufl  and  its  tributary  the  Xadon,  whoae  united 
stream  forma  the  modem  Oastniu.  It  included  not  only 
the  champaign  coontry  originally  designated  by  ita  name, 
but  klso  the  mountainous  region  of  Acrorea,  occupied  by 
the  oflaboots  of  Erymanthus.  Besides  the  capital  city  at 
Elis,  it  contained  Qyllene,  an  Arcadian  settlement  on  the 
sea  coast,  whoae  inhabitants  worshipped  Hermes  under  the 
phallic  symbol,  Pylns  at  the  juneti<m  of  the  Peneus  and 
the  Ladon,  which,  like  lo  many  other  places  of  the  same 
name,  claimed  to  he  the  ei^  id  Neetor,  and  the  fortified 
fnmtier  town  of  Lesion,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visiUe 
at  Kttti,  near  the  village  of  KnmanL  The  district  was 
famous  in  anUquity  for  its  cattle  and  horses;  and  its 
byssns,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  hy  the 
Pbeenicians,  was  inferior  only  to  that  of  ' Palestine.  Pisatii 
extended  south  from  Hollow  Elis  to  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Alpheos,  and  was  divided  mto  eight  departments  called 
after  as  many  towns.  Of  theee  Salmoiw,  Heracles 
Cicysiun,  Dyspontium,  and  Harpina  are  known,-^e  last 
being  the  roputed  burial-place  of  Mannaz,  the  deliverer  of 
Hippodamia.  From  the  time  of  the  early  investijpatora  it 
has  beau  disputed  whether  Pisa,  vhidi  gave  its  name  to 
the  district,  has  ever  been  a  atf,  or  waa  only  a  fountain 
or  a  hill.  By  far  the  moat  important  spot  in  Pisatia  was 
the  scene  of  the  great  Olympic  games,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Alpheos;  but  for  details  l^n«udf4J/the 
locality,  and  the  results  of  thft  '^SikhAPcM^jM. 
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in  1876,  tha  tMdsr  mart  ba  ref«mil  to  the  ipedal 
wrtiele  Olthfu.  Tiiphylu  stretcItM  sonth  from  tha 
Aljdieiu  to  tlie  NecU,  vrhidi  f ormi  the  bonnduy  towudi 
UMMua,  Of  the  nins  toimi  mentunwd  bj  Fdjbiiu^ 
only  two  attatiwd  to  any  eonndmUs  infltiwiea  ■  ■ 
Lepnu  and  HaciBtni,  whidi  gtTe  tiw  buom  ot  Lapmatii 
and  Uadstw  to  th«  Miitliem  wd  imthem  IuItm  of 
Ttiphylia,  Tho  fonnet  was  the  asat  of  a  itrongly  in- 
dependent  popolataon,  and  cuntinoed  to  tain  amy 
opporttmity  ot  leditiog  tihe  rapmu^y  of  the  EleaaiL  In 
the  time  of  FaTiunias  it  ma  in  a  vaiy  dsoadmt  ctrndition, 
and  poaasnad  only  a  pow  brifik-bnitt  temple  of  Demeter ; 
but  ooaudenble  remains  of  iU  onter  walla  aio  atill  in 
eziitanee  near  the  viUajja  of  Strovitii,  on  a  part  ot  the 
Uintha  range. 

Th«  original  InhaMtuiti  of  Elii  wot*  eallid  Cuoodm  and 
Ptroruta.  From  tncia  of  tha  wonUp  of  Ttntu  In  tha  city  of 
Elii,  and  from  tha  preaanoa  of  aiUli  namaa  u  Sama  and  lardanni^ 
It  ia  beliarod  tliat  taa  PhoBniciana  had  aattlamenta  in  tba  ooontrr 
at  a  Tar7  romota  period.  The  inlubitanta  ot  Elia  flrat  appaar  in 
Oreolan  hiabnr  ondar  tha  title  of  Xpauiit  m  aattiDg  oat  m  the 
Trojan  wve,  ana  th«^  are  daacrlbad  by  Homar  u  living  in  a  atata  of 
conatut  bootiUty  witli  their  nei^boon  tha  Frliana,  .  Jit  the  cloaa 
of  tha  alevanth  oentoiy  B.O.,tbe  Dorluu  isTaoed  the Peloponneana^ 
and  Elk  fell  to  the  ehare  of  Ozylu  and  the  JEtoUana.  Theaa 
paopla,  amalgaaating  with  the  Epeaa^  tonned  a  powetfbl  kingdom 
in  tne  north  of  £l!a.  After  thia  many  chugae  took  plaoa  in  tha 
political  diatribntioD  ot  tha  conntry,  till  at  length  it  came  to 
aoknowledga  only  three  bribaa,  each  Independent  of  tha  othen. 
Theaa  tribaa  were  tha  Epaant,  Uiayw,  and  KImm.  Before  tlie 
•nd  of  the  eighth  century  b.o.,  howerer,  the  EUaan  badraaqniabed 
both  their  rirala,  and  eatablished  their  snprmutor  over  tha  wbtda 
oonntry.  Among  the  other  adrantagea  which  tney  thoa  gained 
waa  the  right  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  ff^^  wblob  had  formerly 
lean  tha  prerogatiTa  of  the  Flaau^  The  attempta  which  thia 
peopla  made  to  recorer  their  loat  pririlage,  duing  a  period  of- 
nearfy  two  bandied  yean,  ended  at  ungth  in  tha  tftw  dattooatkm 
ot  thrizeUybythaEloana.  From  tba  nma  «C  thia  mat  (S7S 
till  tbe  Pdopoaoanan  war,  Ota  peace  of  Elia  remained  andutnrbad. 
In  that  great  conteat  Elia  aided  at  flnt  with  Sparta:  but  that 

Kwer,  ja^ooa  of  tha  inenaaing  proiperity  of  ita  ally,  arailad 
alf  of  tha  Aiflt  pretext  to  jMt  a  qoaitd.  At  tha  battle  of 
ICantinaatta  XUana  ftm^t^alaattharBpaitan^  irixk  aa  aoon  aa 
tbe  war  eama  to  a  doM^  took  vangeanea  npon  uau  by  do- 
priTing  them  of  Triphylio  uid  tbe  towna  of  ma  Aorona.  The 
Kleana  made  no  attempt  to  r*«atabliah  their  authority  orar  Ibaae 
placaa,  till  the  atar  of  Thcbaa  roaa  la  tha  aaoendaat  after  tha  battle 
of  Lanotra.  It  ia  not  onUledy  that  tbay  mild  hare  eSiMited  tbrir 
purpoee  had  not  tha  Arcadian  confederacy  coma  to  tha  ■arirtanoa 
of  the  Triphyliana.  In  W9  B.O.  hoatiSttaa  broke  out  between 
them,  and  though  the  Eleana  were  at  firat  encoeeafbl,  they  were 
Boon  oreipowerad,  and  their  capital  rety  neatly  into 
tha  bands  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  make  head  agalnat  their 
opponenti^  they  aralied  for  aMiatanca  to  the  Spartana,  who  in- 
Taded  Arcadia,  and  foroad  the  Arcadiana  to  recall  thair  troopa 
from  Eliil  The  general  neolt  ot  thia  war  waa  the  natoration 
of  their  territory  to  the  Eleana,  who  were  alao  again  inToatod 
witb  the  right  of  holding  the  Ohrmpio  gamee.  Daring  the 
Uacedonian  anpreinacy  in  Oreaoa  they  aidod  with  the  Tirtota, 
but  refowd  to  fight  agalnat  their  conutryman.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  they  ranonnoad  the  Haoedonian  allianoe.  At  a  aub- 
aeqnent  period  they  joined  the  Atolian  League,  but  paraiatently 
reinaad  to  idontify  thamaalraa  with  the  Aobii^a.  When  the  whou 
of  Qraeoe  fell  nnder  the  Boman  yoke,  tbe  eancUty  of  Olympla 
aaonrod  for  tbe  Ueana  a  certain  amoont  of  indolgaooa.  Th«  gamoe 
■HU  ocntinnad  to  aitraat  to  &o  ooimtry  luM  nnabaia  of  atrangeta, 
auta  (bay  wara  Anally  pat  down  by  ThaooiMlDa  in  894,  two  year* 
prariona  to  the  attar  doetraction  of  the  country  by  tha  Oothie 
UTaiion  nndar  Alaric.  In  later  timea  Ella  fell  mooaaalTaly  into 
tha  hsnda  of  tha  Ptanka  and  tha  Tanetiana,  nndar  wboaa  rule  it 
raooreivd  to  aoma  aztant  ita  anoiant  jjumpnttj.  By  tba  Utter 
people  the  proTlnea  cf  Bdradm  on  tba  I^inana  waa  aallad,  in 
conaaqnanoa  ol iU futmty,  "tba  niUek  aovef  tba  Mocm." 

Eua,  tha  chief  dty  in  Uie  above  eomitry,  waa  aitnated  on 
tbe  riTer  Fenana,  jnat  whera  it  paaaea  from  the  moontninona 
diatriot  of  Acrorea  into  the  enainpaign  below.  According 
to  native  tradition,  it  was  originally  founded  by  Oiyloa, 
tbe  leader  of  the  ^tolians,  vboae  atatna  stood  In  the 
marke^plac8.  In  471  n.a  It  receivod  a  great  extension  by 
tha  incorporation,  or  "  aynoikismos,"  of  vurons  amall 
bamlcti^  vboao  inhabitants  took  np  their  abode  in  the  city. 


Up  to  thia  date  it  only  ooenpied  the  ridge  of  the  hill  now 
called  Kalascopi,  to  the  sonth  of  tiie  Penena,  but  after- 
wards  it  spread  out  in  several  snbnrba,  and  even  to  tba 
other  aide  of  the  streun.  As  all  the  athletea  who  intended 
to  taka  part  in  the  Olympic  games  were  obliged  to  vndergo 
a  mouth'a  training  in  the  city,  its  gymnaunma  wue  among 
its  prindpol  inatitntiona  Tbay  were  three  {n  number— die 
**  ^vtoSf'  with  ita  pillared  galleriea,  its  aTsuues  at  ^an^ 
tNas,  ita  phthrion  or  wrestlin^fAaobk  ila  altars  to  Hmnlea, 
to  Eroa  and  Antena,  to  Pematav  and  Oor%  and  ita  cenotaph 
of  Achillea ;  tiu  Tatragoncw^"  ajtpn^iated  to  the  lighter 
exerciaea,  ud  adomad  widi  a  stotoe  of  2ens ;  and  the 
«  Maltho^*  in  ^  mterior  U  iriiidi  waa  a  hill  or  oooncil 
chambv  oalUd  Laliehmioa  after  its  fcnmdai;  Among  tbe 
other  objectp  ol  interest  wara  the  temple  (rf  Axtomis 
FhilMBizax;  the  Hellanodiomo^  or  office  of  the  Hellano- 
dioasta ;  tha  Oor<7iean  Hal^  a  biuldiBg  in  the  Dorian  style 
with  two  fagadea,  built  of  spoils  from  Ooreyn ;  a  temple 
of  Apollo  Aoanos;  a  temple  of  Sflenna;  aa  andent  stroo* 
ture  sopported  on  oaken  pillars  and  repatad  to  ba  tiw 
borial-place  of  Oi^ns ;  the  building  where  the  sixteen 
women  of  Elis  ware  wont  to  weave  a  robe  tar  the  statue  of 
Hera  at  01ym{Ha;  and  shrine  of  Diooyius,  vboee 
festiTal,  tha  Thjda,  waa  yearly  celebrated  in  the  neigbbonr- 
hood.  The  hirtoiy  of  the  town  ia  closely  identiOed  with 
that  of  the  country.  In  399  b-o.  it  waa  occupied  by  Agio, 
king  of  Sparta  The  acropolia  waa  fintified  in  312  by 
Teteaphorua,  the  admiral  oi  Antigontts,  but  it  was  shortly 
Afterwards  disnuntled  byjbilemon,  anotber  of  his  generals. 
A  view  of  tiw  iito  is  gireD  by  BtaiJu^ 

Sea  J.  Bpenaar  Stanbopa,  Olymfia  and  SlU,  \tl%i,  fbUo  ;  Laako, 
JfoTM,  UU ;  Cortiaa,  Ptlwmimt,  ;  Schiller,  <8Unsu 

K*d  &aeU»K  QrUAmUmUU;  Bundan,  Otoarmhii  aoia  Qri§A*tiiaiid, 

ELISHA  literally,  Qod  uddiMrane4;  LXX,  "EWiu/; 
K.T.,  £lu«M»j,  the  <Uiciple  and  succeaaor  at  Elijah,  was 
the  sou  of  Sliaphat  of  Abel-meholah,  which  lay  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  manner  already  related  (see  Elijah),  soms 
time  before  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  he  anrvived  nntil 
the  reign  of  Joash.  His  official  career  thua  appeata  to 
have  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  aizty  years. 
The  relation  between  El^sh  and  Eliaha  was  ot  a  par- 
tienlarly  eloee  kind,  and  may  be  compared  with  that 
between  Hoaea  and  Joshua  or  David  and  Solomon.  -The 
one  is  the  complement  of  the  other;  tha  reaamblancee,  and 
still  more  the  marked  contrast  between  the  character  and 
activity  of  eadi,  qnalified  both  together  for  the  common 
discharge  of  one  great  work  by  "  diversity  of  opemtion," 
Tba  diffaranca  betwem  them  is  mndi  more  struing  than 
the  resembtanoa.  Elikh  ia  the  prophet  of  die  wildemeas, 
rugged  and  auataraj  Eliaha  is  tao  wophet  of  civilised  Ufe^ 
ot  the  and  tl»  coor^  with  the  dress,  mannen^  and 
appaara&ce  of  "othar  graTo  citixena."  fflyah  k  tha 
meaaenyf  of  Tengcanca  andden,  fierce,  andorerwlMlming; 
Eliaha  u  tba  msasanger  of  mercy  and  restoration.  Elijah's 
miracle^  with  few  exception^  are  worka  at  wrath  and 
deatmetion;  Elidu's  miraeles,  with  bat  one  notable 
ezceptioD}  are  works  of  banaficenoe  and  healing.  Eljjah  is 
the  prophet  as  ftca"  (Eoelesiastiona  zlviii  1),  aa  abnormal 
agetd  working  tat  ezoeptional  wda;  EUaha  is  the  "holy 
man  of  Qoi  which  pasaath  by  us  eontinuaDy,"  mixing  in 
the  common  life  of  the  people,  and  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  ordinaiy  channels  of 
mercy,  righteonaneaa,  and  peace. 

Though  the  duration  ot  Elisha'i  career,' with  the 
approximato  datea  of  ita  l^pginningand  end,  can  be  fixed,  it 
ia  impoaaible  to  settle  a  detailed  chronology  of  his  life.  In 
most  of  tbe  events  narrated  no  fnrdier  indication  of  time  is 
given  than  by  the  wwU^*^^^  Idt^oT^^^-Uo  &am«r 
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Bot  Uing  ■peeified,  so  GiSk  it  !■  impossibla  to  tcU  which 
king  U  meaat  There  are  two  instance!  at  letat  Ui  which 
tk  ofdar  of  time  ia  obviously  the  rererae  of  the  order  of 
umtire  (compare  2  K'mga  viii.  1-6  with  3  Kinfa  t.  27, 
ud  2  Kinga  xtiL  U-21  with  3  Kiup  xiiL  13).   Thtre  ar« 

thia  other  gronnda,  which  it  would  ba  oat  of  place 
Id  itata  here,  for  eoDcladii^  that  the  muTatirs  aa  we  now 
bn  it  has  been  disarranged  and  ia  iaeomplate.  The  fact, 
boverer,  ai  dialocation  and  probable  mutilation  of  the 
orig^  documenta  requirea  to  ba  born*  in  mind  in  daaling 
with  the  life  of  Elisha.  It  may  aerra  not  onljr  to  explain 
insuperable  difficulties  of  a  detulad  chronologj,  bnt  also 
to  throw  8(»ne  light  on  the  altogether  tuaptional  character 
of  the  niiraculoQa  element  in  Eliaha'a  hiatoiy.  Kot  <Mly 
in  the  miracles  very  mimemia,  aren  mora  ao  than  in  tha 
tm  of  Elijah,  bat,  aa  haa  been  frequently  pointed 
out,  they  stand  in  n  different  rebtton  to  tha  nun  and  hia 
nrk  from  that  in  whirh  the  miracles  of  Eljjah  or  any  <d 
llie  wonder-wnktog  propheta  da  With  all  the  other 
prophets  the  jmmary '  function  ia  apiritnal  teaching, — 
Buracles,  aren  though  numerous  and  many  of  them 
lymbolical  like  Eliaha'a,  are  only  accessory.  With  Elisha, 
DO  the  other  hand,  miraclea  aesm  the  principal  function, 
iisd  the  spiritual  teaching  ia  altogether  subsidiary. 

An  obvioos  though  only  Tsry  partial  explanation  of  the 
iDpersbandanca  of  miracles  in  Etisha's  life  is  suggested  -by 
the  fact  that  several  of  them  were  merely  tapatitioua  or 
doubles  of  those  of  his  master  and  predecaasor.  Such 
vera  bis  first  miracle,  when  returning  across  the  Jordan 
b«  nude  a  dry  path  for  himself  in  tha  same  manner  aa 
Elijah  (2  Kinga  ii.  14);  tlw  increase  of  the  widow's  pot  of 
wi  (3'Kii^s  ir.  1-7) ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  son  of  the 
iromtn  of  Shanem  to  life  (2  Kinga  ir.  18-37).  It  is  to  be 
oburved,  however,  that  with  all  the  umilarity  there  ia  a 
nrj  considerable  difference  in  the  drcumitancea  in  the  two 
cuu,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  accept  the  theory  that 
itmes  from  the  earlier  life  hare  been  imported  by  mistake 
ioto  the  later.  Besides,  this  theory,  even  if  tenable,  appliea 
only  to  three  of  the  miraclea,  and  leaves  nnezplained  a 
moch  larger  number  which  are  not  only  not  repetitiona  of 
those  of  Elijah,  but,  as  haa  already  been  pointed  out,  have 
in  entirely  opposite  character.  The  healing  of  the  water 
bf  Jericho  by  putting  aalt  in  it  (2  Kings  ii  19-21),  tha 
proTlsioQ  of  water  for  tha  army  of  Jehoahaphat  in  the  arid 
lesert  (2  Kings  iil  6-20),  the  neutralizing  by  meal  of  the 
poisoa  in  the  pottage  of  the  fsmine-stricken  sons  of  the 
prophets  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  ir.  38-41),  the  healing  of 
Ifiamsh  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  r.  1-19),  and  the  causing  tha 
iron  ftzebead  that  had  aunk  in  the  water  to  rise  to  the  surface 
(3  Kings  rl  1-7),  are  all  instancea  of  the  beneficence  which 
*u  the  general  characteristie  of  Eliaha'a  wonder-working 
ictirity  in  contrast  to  that  of  Elijah.  Another  miracle  of 
the  ume  class,  tha  feeding  of  a  hundred  men  with  twenty 
kaves  so  that  something  was  left  orer  (2  Kings  ir.  42-44), 
deserves  mention  by  itself  as  the  moat  striking  though  not 
the  only  instance  of  a  resemblance  between  the  work  of  Elisha 
ud  that  of  JesuB,  to  which  commentators  have  frequently 
drawn  attention.  The  one  distinct  exception  to  the  general 
beneficence  of  Eliaha'a  activity — the  destruction  of  the 
fnty-two  children  who  mockad  him  aa  ha  was  going  up  to 
Belhel  (3  Kings  ii  23-25)— presents  an  ethical  difficulty 
*bieh  ia  adtrcely  satisfactorily  removed  1^  the  auggeation 
<l)it  the  namtive  has  lost  some  particulars  which  would 
bivB  shown  the  real  enormity  of  tha  offence  of  the  children. 
^  Isproay  bro^i^t  np<m  Gehaxi  (2  Kings  t.  20-27), 

a  miraela  ^  judgment,  scarcely  belongs  to  the  ume 
dm  tt  the  other,  Tha  wmder^working  power  of  Eliaha 
^Kpnaented  aa  eontinuing  cren  after  hia  death.  Aa  the 
'xduig  of  the  hundred  men  and  the  cure  of  laproay  eon- 
Mrt^  votk  with  that  oi  3wa»t  *o  the  quicfcnung  d  the 
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dead  man  who  waa  euA  Into  hia  aepnlehre  by  the  mere 
contact  4Kth  hia  bouea  (3  Kinga  xiii  21)  is  the  moat 
striking  instanea  of  an  analogy  betwoon  hia  miraclea  and 
thoae  recorded  of  madiamil  aaints^  Btanlciyin  refarenea  to 
this  has  remarked  that  in  tha  life  of  Eliaha  *'  alone  in  the 
aacred  hiatory  tha  gulf  betwettt  biUical  and  eochjaiaatieal 

miraclea  almoat  disf^peara,'   

Tha  place  whi«h  Eliaha  filled  in  the  hiatOTj  of  larael 
during  hia  long  career  aa  a  jvophet  was,  ^rt  altogether 
from  hia  wonder-working  mm  ol  grant  i&flueoea  and 
impwrtanoe.  In  the  natoral  aa  in  the  supernatural  sphere 
of  hia  oetirity  the  moat  noteworthy  thing  ia  the  contrast 
between  him  and  hia  predecessor.  Elijah  interfered  in  the 
hiatory  <d  hia  country  as  the  prophet  of  exclusivcneas, 
Eliaha  aa  the  prophet  of  comprehension.  During  the  reign 
of  Jahoram  he  acted  at  several  importmt  crises  as  the 
king's  divine  counsellor  and  guide.  At  the  firat  of  theae, 
when  he  delivered  the  army  that  had  been  brought  out 
against  Moab  from  a  threatened  dearth  of  water  (2  Kinga 
iii.),  he  plainly  intimates  that,  bot  for  hia  regard  to 
Jehoshaphat,  the  king  of  Juda£,  who  was  in  alliance  with 
Israel,  ha  would  not  have  interfered.  .  His  next  aignal 
interference  waa  during  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians,  when 
he  diadaaadthe  plana  <rfthe  invaders  to  Jehoram  with  auch 
effect  that  they  were  again  and  again  ("not  once  nor 
twice")  baffled  (2  Kings  vL  8-23).  When  Benhadad,  tha 
king  of  Syria,  is  informed  that  **  Elisha,  the  prophet  that 
ia  in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that  thou 
speakeat  in  thy  bed-chamber,"  he  at  once  aenda  an  army  to 
Dothan,  where  the  prophet  is  residing,  in  order  to  take 
captive  the  deatroyer  of  his  plana.  At  the  prayer  of  Eliaha 
on  army  of  horaes  and  chariots  of  fire .  ia  revealed  to  hia 
aarvant  anrrounding  the  propheL  At  a  second  prayer  the 
invaders  are  struck  blind,  and  in  this  state  tbey  are  led  by 
Elisha  to  Samaria,  where  their  eight  is  restored.  Their 
lives  are  spared  at  the  command  of  the  prophet,  and  they 
return  home  ao  impressed  with  the  supernatural  power  that 
ia  opposed  to  them  that  their  incuniona  thenceforward 
cease.  Tha  marauding  incursions  were  given  up,  however, 
only  to  be  followed  by  the  invasion  of  a  regular  army  under 
Benhadad,  which  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and  ao  caused  a 
famine  of  the  severest  kind  (2  Kings  vi  24-29).  The 
calamity  was  imputed  by  Jehoram  to  the  influence  of 
Eliaha,  and  he  ordered  the  prophet  to  be  immediately  put 
to  death.  Forewarned  of  the  danger,  Elisha  ordered  the 
messenger  irho  had  been  aent  to  slay  him  to  be  detained 
at  the  doer,  and,  when  immediately  afterwarda  tha  king 
faimaelf  came  ("  moasenger "  in  2  Kinga  vi  33  should 
rather  be  iinff),  predicted  a  great  plenty  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  apparently  incredible  prophecy  waa  fulfilled 
by  the  flight  of  the  Syrian  amy  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  2  Kinga  vli  After  the  episode  with  regard  to 
the  woman  of  Shnnem  (2  Kings  viii  1-6),  which,  aa  haa 
been  already  pointed  out,  is  introduced  out  of  ita  chrono- 
logical order,  Elisha  is  represented  as  at  Damascus  (2  Kinga 
viii.  7-15).  The  object  for  which  he  went  to  the  Syrian 
capital  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  it  evidently  was  to  fulfil 
the  second  command  laid  upon  Elijah,  vix.,  to  anoint 
Hazaol  as  king  of  Syria.  <t{The  reverence  with  which  the 
heathen  monarch  Benhadad  addressed  Elisha  deserves  to  be 
noted  u  showing  the  extent  of  the  prophet's  influence. 
In  sending  to  know  the  issue  of  his  illuoR%  the  king 
causea  himself  to  be  styled  "Thy  ton  Benhadad."  Equally 
remarkable  is  the  very  ambiguous  nature  of  Eliaha'a  rejily 
(2  Kings  viii  10),  which  may,  however,'  be  due  to.  the 
doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text  ^  The  next  and,  ar  it 
proved,  the  lost  important  interference  of  Hisha  ia  the 
history  of  hia  country,  eonatituted  the  fulfilment  of  the 
third  of  the  commaiA  Wdj^^^^o^^Jte^terf 
anointing  Jehu  to  bo  king  over  'lanwi  ros^oBbniwd 
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by  depaty,  as  related  in  3  Kings  ix.  1-3.  During  the 
reigns  oi  Jeha  and  Jehoahu  the  Scriptare  natrative  eon- 
tains  no  notice  of  Eltsha,  bat  from  the  circuinstancea  ot  Us 
death (2 Kings xiiL  I4-2l)it  is  clear  that  hehad continued 
to  hold  the  office  and  receiTO  the  honours  of  a  prophet. 
Joash  the  king  waited  on  him  on  his  deaUibed,  and 
addressed  him  in  the  same  words  of  profound  rererence  and 
regret  which  he  himself  had  need  to  Elijah  :  "  Oh  my 
faUier»  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen 
thereof."  By  the  result  of  a  symbolic  discharge  of  arrows 
he  informed  the  king  of  his  coming  success  against  SyriSi 
and  immediately  theretdter  he  died.  It  seems  fitly  to  com- 
plete the  contrast  between  him  and  lus  greater  predecessor 
to  be  told  expressly  that  "  he  was  buried."  The  miracle 
wrought  at  his  tomb  boa  been  already  noticed. 

Eliaha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church,  his  festival 
being  on  the  H-th  June,  under  which  date  bis  life 
is  entered  in  the  Ada  Sanclorum. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  one  of  the  most  fortu- 
nate and  illustrious  of  modem  sovereigns,  was  bom  in  the 
palace  of  Greenwich  on  the  7th  of  September  1033.  She 
was  the  only  surririiig  issue  of  the  ill>starred  union  between 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  which  extended  over  a  space 
of  less  than  three  years.  Anne  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
June  15,  1633,  and  was  beheaded  within  the  Tower  of 
London  ifay  19,  1536.  The  girlish  beanty  and  riTacity 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  with  her  brief  career  of  royal  splendonr 
and  her  violent  death,  invest  her  story  with  a  portion  of 
romantic  interest ;  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
any  solid  virtues  or  intellectual  superiority.  The  name  of 
Elisabeth  cannot  be  added  to  the  list  of  eminent  persons 
who  are  said  to  have  inherited  their  peculiar  talents  and 
dispositions  from  the  side  of  the  mother.  On  the  contrary, 
she  closely  resembled  her  fathdr  in  many  respects, —  in  his 
stout  heart  and  haughty  temper,  his  strong  self-will  and 
energy,  and  his  love  of  courtly  pomp  and  magnificence. 
Combined  with  these,  however,  there  was  in  ^Izabeth  a 
degree  of  politic  caution  and  wisdom,  with  no  small  dis- 
simulation and  artifice,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  in 
the  character  of  "  bluff  King  Harry."  Early  hardships  and 
dangers  had  taught  Elizabeth  prudence  and  suspicion,  as 
well  OS  afforded  opportuoity  in  her  forced  retirement  for 
the  purauit  of  learning  and  for  private  accomplishments. 
The  period  of  her  youth  was  an  interesting  and  memorable 
one  in  English  history.  The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
had  spread  from  Qennany  to  this  country ;  and  the  paasioos 
and  interests  of  Henry  led  him  to  adopt  in  part  the  new 
faidi,  or  at  least  to  abjure  the  grand  tenet  of  the  Papal 
supremacy.  Anne  Boleyn,  by  her  charms  and  influence, 
facilitated  this  great  change ;  and  there  is  historical  truth 
ai  well  as  poetiul  beauty  in  the  couplet  of  Gray, 
"  That  Lova  could  tuch  a  monarch  to  bo  wiM, 
And  gdspel  light  first  dann'd  from  Bolajn'i  oyos.** 

Tha  Frotestanlism  of  England  was  henceforth  linked  to 
Elizabeth's  title  to  the  crown.  She  waa  in  her  fourteenth 
year  when  her  father  King  Henty  died.  Her  educaUon  had 
been  carefully  attended  to,  latteriy  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  good  Catherine  Parr,  the  last  of  Henry's  queens. 
The  young  princess  was  instracted  in  Greek  and  Latin,  first 
by  William  Qrindal,  and  afterwards  by  Roger  Ascham,  who 
has  described  his  pupil  in  glowing  terms  as  "  exempt  from 
female  weakness,"  and  endued  with  a  masculine  power  of 
application,  quick  apprehenaion,  and  retentive  memory. 
She  spoke  French  and  Italian  with  fluency,  was  elegant  in 
her  penmanship,  whether  in  the  Greek,  or  Roman  character, 
and  was  skilful  in  music,  though  she  did  not  delight  in  it 
"  With  respect  to  personal  decoration,"  adds  Ascham,  "  she 
greatly  prefers  a  simple  elegance  to  show  and  splendour." 
This  last  characteristic,  if  it  ever  existed,  did  not  abide  with 
Elizabeth.    Ilor  lovo  of  rich  dresses^  jewels,  and  other 
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ornaments  was.excesaive  ;  and  at  her  death  she  is  said  Id 
hare  had  about  2000  costly  suits  of  all  countries  in  her 
wardrobe.  Nor  can  it  be  said  tiiat  even  at  the  tender  age 
<^  sixteen,  when  Roger  Ascham  drew  her  flattering  portrait, 
Elizabeth  was  exempt  from  female  weakness.  Aiter  tha 
death  of  Henry,  the  qusen-dowagw  married  the  Lord 
Admiral  Seymour,  whose  gallantries  and  ambition  em- 
bittered her  latter  days.  Seymour  paid  conrk  to  the  Frin 
cess  Elizabeth,  and  with  tha  connivance  of  her  governess, 
Mrs  Ashley,  obtained  frequent  interriewa,  in  whidi  much 
boisteroua  and  indelicate  fomiliarity  passed.  Hie  graver 
court  ladies  found  fault  with  my  lady  Elizabedi'a  going 
in  «  night  in  a  bargs  upon  Thamea,  and  for  other  light 
parts;"  and  the  scandal  prooeeded  so  &r  as  to  beetnne 
matted  of  examination  hj  the  conndL  Mrs  Aidiley  and 
Thomas  Parry,  cofferer  of  the  princess's  household  (after- 
wards patronized  by  Elizabeth),  were  conmiitted  for  a  tima 
to  the  Tower,  and  Elizabeth  underwent  an  examination  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhit,  but  would  confess  nothing.  "  She 
hath  a  very  good  wit,"  said  Tyrwhit,  **  and  nothing  ia 
gotten  of  her  but  by  great  policy."  The  subsequent  dis- 
grace and  death  of  Seymour  closed  this  first  of  Elizabeth's 
lore  passages;  she  applied  herself  diligently  to  her  studie* 
under  Ascham,  and  maintained  that  "  poUey  "  and  cantion 
which  events  rendered  more  than  ever  necessary. 

The  premature  death  of  Edward  VL  called  forth  a  dis- 
play of  Elizabeth's  sagacity  and  courage.  Edward  had  been 
prevailed  upon  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  dispose 
of  the  crown  by  will  to  his  consin  I^dy  Jane  Grey.  The 
two  sisten,  Mary  and  EUxabeth,  on  whom  the  succession 
bad  been  settled  by  the  testamentary  provisions  of  Henry 
YIII.,  as  well  as  by  atatute,  were  thus  excluded.  Mary's 
frienda  immediately  took  up  arms ;  Elizabeth  was  asked  to 
resign  her  title  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  and 
certain  lands  which  should  be  assigned  to  her ;  but  she 
rejected  the  proposal,  adding  that  her  elder  sister  should  be 
treated  with  first,  sa  during  Mary's  lifetime  she  herself  had 
no  right  to  the  throne.  Elizabeth  then  rallied  her  friends 
and  followers,  and  when  Mary  approached  London, 
successful  and  triumphant,  she  was  met  by  Elizabeth  at 
the  head  of  1000  horse — knights,  squires,  and  ladies,  with 
their  attendants.  Such  a  congratulation  merited  a  different 
acknowledgment  from  that  which  Elizabeth  was  fated  to 
experience.  But  the  temper  of  Mary,  never  frank  or 
amiable,  had  been  soured  by  neglect,  persecution,  and  ill- 
health;  and  her  fanatical  devotion  to  the  ancient  religion 
had  become  the  absorbing  and  niling  passion  of  her  mind. 
She  was  not  devoid  of  private  virtues, — certdnly  excelling 
Elizabeth  in  sincerity  end  depth  of  feeling ;  bat  her  virtues 
"  walked  a  narrow  ronnd ; "  and  whenever  the  Romish 
Churdi  wu  in  qoestton,  all  feelings  irf  private  tendentess, 
and  all  considerations  of  pnUio  expediency  or  jostiec^  were 
widi  Mary  as  flax  in  the  fire.  The  five  years  tA  her  reign 
are  periiaps  the  most  un-^ngUdi  epoch  in  onr  annals.^ 

1  UUi  Lucr  Aikia,  fn  her  J/mm>(  of  Ou  Court  »f  XlUaUih, 
pralMi  the  oiiKgnanimitT  of  Elitftbath  In  klloving  ShftkMpwre's  dr»nut 
of  fftnrf  VIII.,  In  whidi  tho  wrongi  and  nifferingi  of  Cntherina  of 
Aragon  m  •nibnlmri,  t»  ho  pnblicly  offmd  to  the  compMaton  of 
her  peopi*.  Wa  wUh  that  this  lutatiM  of  nugunimitr  could  be 
juitlf  Mer4b«d  to  tha  quean  ;  bat  It  aeems  cortaia  that  Shahetpetm'a 
llearg  VIII.  wu  not  produced  till  after  Ellubeth'a  dea^i.  No  poet 
wouia  have  dared  to  hint  at  the  death  of  the  queen  while  aha  lived  ; 
and  Crsnmar'a  prophecy  In  the  fifth  act  speaha  ot  tha  death  of  E3fa- 
b«th  and  of  her  ancceaaor  Jamaa.  Wa  have  Ben  Jonsoa's  taatiBUwy 
as  to  Shaieapaaia'a  favour  with  Elizabeth, — 

 "Thoae  flight*  upon  tha  banks  of  lluunaih 

That  so  did  take  £liu  and  our  Jamea," 
And  the  tradition  that  the  poet  wrote  hU  Utrrj/Wiitet  (if  Windsor  by 
request  of  tha  qneeu,  (Me  wUktd  ta  «m  FaUiaff  in  loM,  la  at  laaat 
higUlf  probable.  One  of  tha  lataat  Shakeapearean  discavwiea  ia  that 
the  poet,  aloog  with  hia  "fellows"  Kempe  and  Burbage,  acted  In  two 
nlan  before  the  qaeea  atl^i^#iil^lii-I>M«mbar^M^for  which 
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To  Mcapa  ftom  ituUgnitieR  and  peneention  at  eatut, 
QinbeUi  ms  nffend  to  retin^  th(H4;h  carefolly  watched, 
to  her  liotiM  of  Aahridgo^  in  Ba^iiighaiuhin.  Wyaf  s 
jonmction,  prompted  1^  the  mmonnd  maniage  of  Uarj 
vidt  Philip  of  S^iiif  nude  her  atill  num  an  object  o{ 
m^dtn  ud  diatnut^  aa  the  hopea  of  the  Roteita&t  parfy 
ven  on  all  oecanona  tamed  to  Elizabeth,  ^e  young 
priuaaB  waa  taken  from  Aahridge  and  priretely  oommittM 
to  the  Tower.  Her  death  waa  demaoded  eome  of  the 
Ugotsd  adherenti  (tf  the  ooart,  but  Haiy  daied  not  ud 
pnbablj  did  not  desira  to  proceed  to  thia  ezbtuni^; 
Philipt  when  allied  to  the  En^uh  erown,  interceded  on 
bdttlf  of  the  fair  captive,  and  EUatbeUi  wai  remored  to 
VooditoG^  nnder  care  of  a  fierce  Oatholio^  Sax  Henry 
BtdingGeld.  Her  extreou  wuineia  and  dnmnupeetion 
kffled  ereiy  effort  to  entrap  her.  Bha  ooDlmned  oot- 
wdlj  to  CaUulia  Chnnsh,  opening  a  chaftel  in  her 
knae  at  Woodrtocl^  aad  keeping  a  la^  cmc^  in  her 
thunber.  This  oonformity  was  not  nonatonJUhr  aaeribed  to 
danmolation,  bnt  part  was  probably  real.  To  the  end  of 
bcr  life,  Etiaabeth  retained,  a  portum  of  tha  old  belief. 
She  had  always  a  crucifix  with  lighted  tapeis  befwe  it  in 
h>ri«iTatecfaapd;  ahepntup^^era  to  theTiigin  rbeing, 
iha  sud,  a  Tirgin  heradf,  we  saw  no  sin  in  this);  she 
disliked  all  preaching  and  oontrorcny  on  tiie  snbjeet  of  the 
ml  presence;  and  she  was  sealona  auuwt  to  slayiog  against 
the  msirisge  of  the  dergy.  She  was  aazioas  to  retain  aa 
amdmpoasiMeoftheCaflwlieesremonialaadtha^lwidid 
eehbiationi  of  the  cfanrch  featiTals,  which  the  ardent 
irfmieis  wonld  gkdly  have  swept  away,  aa  had  been  dona 
m  SeotJand.   The  Andean  CHiiireh  waa  a  emniwomise. 

The  wretdied  Kod  inglorions  teini  of  Uaiy  tarminated 
on  tha  ITthof  November  165&  i^babeth  heard  the  newa 
flf  her  accession  at  Hatfield,  and  she  fell  down  oa  h»  knees 
mhiming :  A  J)fmino_fiieiumtdiittidfdftimirabilecciUi» 
uifru — "  It  ia  the  Lord'a  dmu^  it  ia  muvelkms  in  oar 
irn"— words  which  she  afterwards  caoaed  to  be  stamped 
OB  t  goU  eran,  impreaatng  on  her  sflver  coin  another  pious 
Botto,  Potui  Deum  a^viorem  nuum — "  I  have  dtoeen  Qod 
for  my  helper."  All  her  pwils  were  now  passed.  Hie 
ittion  received  her  with  nnboimded  eothariasm.  Gharoh 
bdb  were  rang,  bonfires  blazed,  tables  were  spread  on  tha 
itieets,  Ae  Protestants  exulted  with  a  holy  joy. 

Elizsbedt  waa  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  when  she  ascended 
tin  throne.  She  had  been  better  diseiplioed  and  trained 
for  her  high  tmst  than  most  princes,  yet  the  diffionlties 
Alt  Bononnded  liie  Enj^ish  crown  at  this  time  might  well 
Ina  appalled  her.  Tha  natioB  was  straggling  in  a  war 
vith  France,  trade  was  mnch  decayed,  CUaia  had  been  lost, 
i&d  England  was  distracted  by  reU^^us  divisions  and 
uimoeities.  AU  Catholic  Europe  might  be  expected  to  be 
vrajed  against  the  Protestant  qneen  of  England.  Elizabeth, 
bbwever,  at  once  chose  the  better  part  for  herself  and  tiie 
Bation.  Without  waiting  for  the  assembUug  of  her  first 
piriiamen^  she  ordered  the  church  servjee  to  be  read  in 
English,  ttod  tfie  elevation  of  the  host  to  be  discontinued. 
Bot  before  this  could  be  known  abroad,  she  had  instructed 
tlie  Englith  ambassador  at  Rome  to  notify  her  accession  to 
the  pope.  Paul  IV.,  then  pontiff,  aitogantly  replied,  that 
England  waa  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  that  Elizabeth  was 
%itiinate,  and  could  not  inherit  the  crown,  and  that  she 
iboold  tenonnce  all  her  pretensions  and  submit  to  his 
dwaou.  If  Elizaboth  had  ever  wavered  as  to  the  course 
lb  ihould  pnrsuei  this  papal  fnlaiiaation  must  have  fixed 
W  deierminatiou.  Twelve  years  afterwards,  a  subsequent 
pope,  Kns  V.,  issued  a  boll  releasing  English  Catholics 
bm.  their  allegiance  to  the  queen,  and  formally  depriving 

fttriMrind,  opoB  tlw  Gmuell's  wamnt,  £13,  6«.  8d.  and,  <*  -rnvj 
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her  of  her  title  to  the  throne.  But  the  tbundeis  of  the 
Vatican,  like  the  threats  of  the  Escorial,  fell  harmless  on  the 
English  ahorea.  The  nation,  under  its  Protestant  monarch 
and  her  wise  oounsellors,  the  Lord-Keeper  Bacon,'  Cecil 
(afterwards  Lord  Burghley),  Walsingham,  Throckmorton, 
Sir  Balph  Sadler,  and  others,  pursued  its  triumphant  course, 
while  ita  naval  strength  and  glory  were  augmented  beyond 
all  former  |Hreoedent  The  exploits  of  the  gallant  sea-rovers 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobislwr,  the  heroic  deaths  of  the 
brave  admiralaOilbert  and  Grenville,  and  the  transatlantic 
advantarea  of  Balaigh — are  still  unsorpassed  in  romantio 
interest  Tkb  f[ovemment  ctf  Elizabeth  and  the  publio 
events  of  her  reign  will  fall  to  be  recorded  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  iindar  the  head  (rf  Enqund.  Her  first 
parliament  pwsed  tha  iamooa  Acta  of  Supremacy  and  Uni- 
formity, which  steook  directly  at  the  papal  power.  AU 
de^grmen  and  paUic  functionaries  wera  obuged  to  renoanca 
the  temporal  and  apiritual  jurisdiction  of  every  foreign 
prince  and  prelate  \  and  all  ministers,  whether  beneficed  or 
not,  wm  prohiUted  from  nslng  any  but  the  establiahed 
liturgy.  These  statntea  were  carried  out  with  eonriderable 
aeveri^ ;  many  Catholics  suffered  death ;  but  all  might 
have  saved  thrasselves,  if  they  had  e^licitly  denied  the 
ri^t  of  the  pope  to  depose  the  queen.  The  Puritans  and 
nonconformist^  on  tha  other  hand,  wera  content  to  bear 
some  porUon  tk  the  hnrden  of  intderanoe  and  oppression, 
from  the  oonaideralion  that  Elisabeth  waa  tiie  bulwark  of 
Froteitantisin.  If  tha^y  lost  her  firm  hand  they  lost  all ; 
and  tha  nnmaroas  phrts  wid  madunatioos  of  the  Catholics 
against  the  qaeen^a  life  dhowed  how  highly  It  waa  valuedi 
and  how  pretnoos  it  was  to  Fvotestant  Europe.  In  tjie 
latter  ^art  of  the  queea's  reigo,  bar  domestio  and  fiscal 
tegulationa  were  Justly  men  to  Gensnra  Tha  abuse  of 
monopolies  had  grown  to  be  a  great  avil ;  grants  of  exdn- 
sive  right  to  deal  io  almoat  all  commodities  had  been  given 
to  the  fovonritea,  who  were  exorbitant  in  their 

demands,  and  (pressed  the  pet^e  at  pleasnra.  Elizabeth 
wisely  yidded  to  the  growing  strength  d  the  C(Hnmons, 
and  the  monopolies  complained  of  were  cancelled.  The 
monarchy,  though  as  yet  arbitnuy  and  in  some  respects  nn< 
defined,  was  still,  in  essential  points,  limited  by  Isw. 

One  great  otijeet  of  the  Protestants  was  to  secure  a  eoo- 
cessor  to  the  throne  by  the  marriage  iA  ElisabetL  The 
nearest  heir  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scota,  a  sealooa  Catholic^ 
who  was  supported  by  dl  the  Catholic  states,  and  had  os- 
tentatioudy  quartered  the  royal  arms  of  England  with  her 
own,  thus  de^ly  offending  the  proud  and  jealaos  Elizabeth, 
Hie  hand  of  the  English  qneen  was  eagerly  solicited  by 
numerous  sailors — ^by  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  ambitious 
of  continuing  his  connection  with  England,  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charlea  of  Austria,  by  Eric  king  of  Sweden,  the  duke 
of  Aigou,  and  others.  With  some  of  these  Elizabeth 
negotiated  and  coquetted  for  years ;  to  Anjou  she  seems  to 
have  been  attached  ;  but  her  affections  were  more  deeply 
touched,  as  Mr  Hallam  has  remarked,  1^  her  favourito 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  Her  early  resoloticm,  aad  that 
which  ultimatdy  prevailed  over  her  weakaess  or  vani^, 
was,  that  die  diouhl  remaiu  single  and  bold  undivided 
power.  To  a  deputation  from  the  Commons  on  this-deli* 
cato  subject,  die  em[Autically  said  she  hsd  resolved  to  live 
and  die  a  virgin  queen :  "  and  for  me  it  shall  be  sufficient 
that  a  marble  stone  declare  that  a  qneen,  having  reigned 
such  a  time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin."  She  appears  often 
to  have  wavered  ia  her  resolution,  and,  ia  her  partiality  for 
handsome  courtiers  and  admirers,  to  have  fragotten  her 
prudence  and  dignity.  Her  partiality  for  Essex  was  undis> 
guised— it  was  unhappy  for  both;  and  making  Hatton 
chancellor  because  he  could  dance  8i*<)^U3^^'^p^4/V^ld 
but  not  nnsuccessful  tiiMenfM&^^^S&a^X^^iflcnigt 
ware  aa  vident  as  her  fits  (4  lam.   Her  nuida  ofAooouc 
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aometlDUS  felt  tha  waiglit  of  tlie  royal  luuid  ;  and  whan 
Enex  <mce  tamed  hia  kick  oa  her,  ahe  approjviately  dealt 
him  a  box  on  the  ear.  Aa  »  pendant  to  thaaa  ntifftM,  v« 
mkj  -add,  that  Eliaabtth  avore  stnoglj,  decided  tnd 
naaenline  oatfae. 

^e  feminine  weaknen  and  egrogtooa  Tsni^  of  EUtabeth, 
in  the  midst  of  ao  many  maacnline  qoalitiei  of  temperament 
and  intelleot}  have  afforded  abundant  matter  for  gamUoua 
chroniclert.'  Fire  years  after  ehe  ascended  the  throne,  ahe 
issued  a  proclamation  against  portrait  painters  and  engrarers, 
who  had  erred  in  expressing  "  that  natural  representation 
of  her  m^esty's  person,  favoor,  or  grace,"  that  was  desired 
by  her  loving  subject^  and  who  were  ordered  to  desist 
until  some  "  special  cunning  painter  "  might  be  permitted  to 
hare  access  to  the  royal  presence.    The  works  of  the  un- 
skilful and  conimoD  painters  were,  as  Raleigh  relates,  by 
the  queen's  commandment,  "knocked  in  pieces  and  cast 
into  the  fire."   A  long  account  is  given  by  the  Scottish 
ambasaador  Melrille  ^  certain  interviews  he  had  with 
Elizabeth  when  in  her  most  gracious  and  pleasant  mood. 
She  Bhowed  lum  "  my  lord's  picture," — a  portrait  of  the 
unworthy  favonrita  Dudley  ;  she  changed  her  dreu  eveiy 
day,  "one  day  the  English  weed,  another  the  French,  and 
another  the  Italian,  and  no  forth,"  aaking  Melrille  which 
became  her  best ;  her  hair,  he  says,  was  rstherreddish  than 
yellow,  and  curled  naturally ;  she  inquired  whether  the 
uneen  of  Scotland  or  hersaU  was  td  highest  statue^  and 
Mdville  answering  that  Haiy  waa  ttOmA,  "  Oun,"  aaith 
ahc^  "eheiitoo%h,fwImyaelfuin«thertoohi{^nOT 
too  low,"   Helville  praiaed  Mary's  aoonnpUshments  as  a 
moaioiaa  and  daucer,  and  Eliabeth  eonbrived,  as  if  by 
aoddra^  that  he  should  hear  her  play  upon  the  viiginals  : 
"  aba  inquired  whether  my  queen  or  ahe  pl^ed  beat ;  in 
tiiat  I  fenndmynlf  obliged  to  flpve  her  the  pimiae.''  Lithe 
nutter  of  the  dandn&  MelTiUe  was  also  aUe  to  aliawer, 
that  Muj  did  not  danoe  **  so  hiffh  and  ditpoaetUy  "  as 
jSUiabeth.   Determined  to  Aow  all  her  aooompliahmenta, 
Maabeth  addvesaed  the  vary  ambassador  in  Itdian,  which 
ahe  spoke  **  naioBabfy  weU,"  and  in  German,  wlijeh,  he 
says,  waa  **  not  ao  good."   These  glimpses  of  the  wonton 
Elisabeth  oontrast  strangely  vith  the  Kmrngn^  who,  at 
nibory  camp,  rode  from  rank  to  rank  of  her  army,  bu»- 
headed^  with  a  general'a  truncheon  in  her  hand,  declaring 
to  hereddien  that  she  was  resolTedto  live  and^aoMmgat 
them  in  the  nudst  and  heat  of  the  battle  ;  and  tliat  ^e 
thought  it  "  lonl  scorn  that  Fanna  or  Spain,  or  any  prince 
of  Ennpei  should  dare  to  invade  thebordersof  her  reelma." 
Language  and  sentiments  like  these,  reflectuig  the  feeling  of 
the  nation,  must  have  inanred  the  destmction  of  the  troopa 
of  Faima  or  Sp^  even  if  die  vaunted  Armada  had  not 
been  sunk  by  the  English  fire  or  scattered  by  tempests.  At 
this  great  crisis,  however,  Elizabeth  owed  much  of  her  popn- 
larity  and  eecnrity  to  tlw  wisdom  of  her  ministers  and  the 
spirit  of  her  peo[^  rather  than  to  her  own  patriotism  and 
sense  ttf  duty.    She  had  from  unwise  parsimony  im- 
poverished Uie  navy,  as  she  had  previously  neglected  the 
army,  and  left  the  country  comparatively  defenceless.  It 
was  only  after  repeated  applications  uid  entreatiea  that 
Bnrghley  and  W^ioghara  obtained  the  royal  consent  to 
carry  out  the  neceesary  preparations.    Walsingham  made 
large  personal  advances,  which  were  never  repaid.  Irresolu- 
tion would  seem  a  priori  to  be  a  weakness  alien  to  the 
despotic  character  ci  Elizabeth,  yet  it  is  certain  that  she 
was  (^ten,  on  momentous  occasions,  hesitating  wavering, 
and  ondedded.    The  sagacity  and  devotedness  of  her  chief 
counsellors,  thoogh  not  incited  or  fed  by  the  royal  bounty, 
were  her  ufety  and  her  atrengtL 

The  darkest  stain  on  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  is  her 
treatment  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Soots.  To  have  ent  off  Mary 
from  the  crown,  settling  it  on  her  son,  would  have  secured 


the  Protestant  snceession,  and  Mar;  liberated  would  mock 
probably  have  repaired  to  France,  whence  htx  revenue  was 
derived,  or  to  Spain.  Thus  the  conspiracies  for  her  relesM 
and  her  own  machinations  would  have  been  averted.  Her 
execution,  though  damonred  for  by  the  Engliih  nation, 
was  an  act  of  cruelty  peculiarly  revolting  on  the  part  of  a 
female  sovereign  and  unswoman.  And  Elizabeth's  affected 
reluctance  to  sign  the  death  warrant,  her  prompting  to 
secretary  Davison  that  Sir  Amias  Faulet  should  be 
instigated  to  make  away  with  the  captive  queen  (which  the 
"  dainty  precise  fellow,"  as  Elizabeth  termed  him,  refused 
to  do),  and  her  feigned  grief  and  indignation  after  the 
event  had  taken  place— throwing  the  blame  on  her 
ministers  and  on  the  unfortunate  secretary  who  placed  the 
warrant  before  her  for  signature — all  this  overacted  and 
disgusting  hypocrisy  is  almost  as  Iiguriona  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  E£nbeth  as  the  deed  itself. 

Mr  Fronde  has  said  that  no  trace  can  be'  found  of 

Personal  animosity  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  towards  Mary, 
t  is  evident,  however,  that  jealousy  if  not  hatred  animated 
the  English  queen  towards  her  rival.  The  youth  and 
beauty  of  Mary  wve  a  source  of  aversion ;  Elizabeth  never 
forgave  her  for  quartering  the  royal  arms  of  England ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  malicious  letter,  written  ^  Mary  to 
Elizabeth  when  the  captive  queen  was  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  earl  of  Shrewibnnr,  that  must  have  chafed  the 
Tudor  blood  in  no  ordinary  oegreei  In  this  epistle  Maiy 
rioted  anne  alleged  ipeeuea  tA  the  eoonteai  of 
Bhiewibory  ehaqjng  Slii^wth  with  licentioua  unonn^ 
physical  defects,  absurd  vani^,  folly,  and  avirice  (Hnme^ 
chi^  xliiX  (»iginal  letter  in  MarVe  handwriting  was 
seen  ',hy  Rioee  Lobuutf  {circa  1840)  among  the  Cecil 
papers  in  ^tfield  Boosc^  wherei  m  believfl^  it  still 
renuuns.  It  ia  such  an  episUa  u  no  voman—rofahy 
apart— would  ever  fo^  or  foi^Te^  Imt  there  is  ft  pro* 
bability  that  Bni^cgr  m  WaleingMm  may  have  intercepted 
the  letter,  and  not  Tentnied  to  delinr  it  to  th^  nqnl 
mistieas. 

To  the  end  of  her  life  Elizabeth  affected  all  the  airs  (tf 
a  coy  beauty  and  coquette.  Even  her  statesmen  addressed 
her  in  a  strain  of  fulsome  adulation  and  semi-gallantiy. 
She  was  the  Oloriana  of  Spenser,  the  "  fair  vestal  throned 
in  the  west "  of  Shakespeare^  and  the  idol  of  all  the  lesser 
poeta,  as  well  as  courtiers  and  politicians.  When  Raleigh 
was  confined  in  the  Tower,  he  wrote  to  Cecil— trusting  no 
doubt,  that  his  letter  won^  be  shown  to  Elizabeth—that 
he  was  in  the  utmost  depth  of  misery  because  he  could  no 
1(H^  see  the  queen.  "  I,  that  was  wont  to  behold  her 
riding  like  Alexander,  hunting  like  Diana,  waUdng  like 
Venus,  the  gentle  wind  blowing  her  &ir  hair  about  her 
pure  dieeks  like  a  nymph  [Elizabeth  was  then  in  her  fif^- 
ninth  yeu}.;  sometime  singing  like  an  angel,  sometime 
playing  like  Orpheus,'  <kc  Elizabeth  continued  her 
gorgeous  finery  and  rigorous  state  ceremonial,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  applauding  crowds  whenever  she  went 
abroad.  We  have  a  graphic  picture  of  her  in  her  sizty- 
fifth  year  by  a  German,  Baul  Hentzner,  who  aaw  the  queen 
on  a  Sunday  as  she  proceeded  to  chapeL  She  appeared 
stately  and  majestic  ;  her  face  oblong,  fair  but  wrinkled  ; 
her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little 
hooked,  her  lips  narrow,  her  teeth  black,  her  hands  slender 
and  her  fingers  long  (there  was  a  special  beauty  in  her 
delicate  white  hand^  and  in  her  audiences  she  took  care 
not  to  hide  them).  She  had  pearls  with  rich  drops  in  her 
ears,  wore  false  red  hair,  had  a  small  crown  aa  her  head, 
her  bosom  uncovered,  her  dress  white  si^  bordeied  with 
pearls  of  the  siee  of  beans,  a  collar  of  gold  and  jewcJa ;  and 
thus  arrayed,  Fiizabetb  passed  ^ong  smiling  graciously  on 
the  spectators,  who  fdl  down  on  t^eir  kneea  as  she 
approached ;  while  a  nuc^^pM  ^P«L»p.  her  tmip,ji  bevy 
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ti  IsdSes  fotlomd  her  dressed  in  irhita,  uWl  iht  wm  ^^urdad 
on  each  side  by  fiftj  ^ntlomen  peiuio&en^  euiTing  gilt 

A  few  jreus  ftftormids  w*  ■••  the  cdipM  of  all  this 
■pkndoor  Mid  Mrrilitf.  Tomrds  llw  and  of  Xuek  160S, 
Etuibath  was  saiaad  with  her  mortal  lUnssa  Bho  bsoams 
rasUess  and  meknoholj,  refased  medieioe,  and  sat  for 
days  aod  oighto  on  coshion^  aOsBlt  her  flngar  praaaad  on 
her  month.  When  asked  by  CaeO  who  shoe  Id  soooeed 
her  on  tbo  throne^  aha  dafaotMiatfaanj  anawarad,  'tfjr 
jeat  haa  liaan  the  seat  of  kin^ ;  I  win  haTe  no  ra»eal  to 
Foeceed  ma."  Sia  aftarwardai  when  qiaaehtass,  Joined  her 
binds  togatbar  above  her  head,  **  fai  Banner  of  a  crown,' 
to  signify,  in  answer  to  another  Intarrooatoiy  from  GbcH, 
that  aha  wished  the  King  of  Scots  to  be  her  soooesaor.  Bhe 
eipired  on  the  S4th  of  Uaieh  1003.  And  thus  ealmly 
passed  away  the  last  of  the  Todon,  ths  lion-hearted 
Elisabeth.  She  wsa  In  tha  aoTenUeth  year  of  her  age  and 
forty<flfth  oi  her  rugn — a  period  of  briUiant  prospsrity  and 
sdvancemant,  daring  wfaieh  Englaad  bad  pat  forth  her 
brightest  geaios,  raloar,  and  enterprise,  and  attained  to  the 
highost  distinction  and  glory  among  the  states  of  Enrc^ 
The  **  goldeo  days  of  good  qaeen  Bess "  were  Imig 
rememberad  in  contrast  to  those  of  her  pnsillanimous  sao- 
ceasor,  snd  this  traditional  splendour,  in  spite  of  lustorical 
research  and  jnster  Tiewa  of  goremmaU)  hia  aonroslj  yet 
**  faded  into  Uie  common  light  ot  day." 

Horaoa  Walpole  has  aiaigned  to  Eliaabath  a  place  in  his 
CataloyuM  of  Royed  and  HoUt  A  Mtkon,  and  a  list  oi  thirteen 
prodnctioDB,  exclnaire  of  letters  and  apeechea,  is  attached 
to  the  qaeen's  name,  Tbej  consist  eUefly  of  translations 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  FVenoh,  with  a  sonnet  printed 
daring  her  own  lifetime,  and  some  prayers  and  meditationa. 
The  learning  of  Elizabeth  is  undoubted  :  it  was  eonsidar- 
sble  even  in  that  age  of  learned  ladiea ;  bnt  her  style  la 
Btiff,  iuTotred,  quaint,  and  full  of  cooeeits — the  whole 
eiineing  rather  a  predilection  for  Utaraiy  and  scholastic 
atadies  than  literair  taste  or  power.  (r.  ojl) 

ELIZABETH,  St  (1207-1331),  of  Hni^ary,  daughter 
i>r  Andrew  IL,  king  of  Hungary,  was  bom  In  Presbnig 
ia  1307.  At  four  yearn  of  age  she  was  betrothed  to 
Louie  IV,,  landgntTe  of  Thniingia,  and  oondocted  to  the 
Tharifif^on  court  to  be  educated  under  the  direction  of  lus 
pareiita.  From  her  earliest  yean  she  ts  said  to  hare  erinced 
an  arersion  to  worldly  pleasnrea,  and,  making  the  early 
duietians  her  chief  model,  to  have  derotad  her  whole  time 
to  religion  and  to  works  charity.  She  was  nurried  at  the 
age  of  foorteen,  and  acquired  audi  influaooe  over  her  hna* 
Wod  that  ha  adopted  her  dootrinaa  and  aaaknuly  aasiatad 
be  in  all  her  ehaiilable  eDdeanora  On  the  daath  of 
Looia  ia  1 SST,  Eliaabath  was  d^Tod  of  tha  lagaDcy  by 
Us  brother  Henry  Baqw,  on  the  preteat  that  she  was  wast 
iag  tha  aatatca  1^  her  alma  ;  and  with  bar  tikraa  infant 
(Udreu  aha  was  diivon  from  her  home  without  being 
■llowed  to  carry  with  her  oren  tha  barest  neoaaaariaa  of  Ufa 
She  iired  for  aoma  time  in  great  hardship,  bat  altimately 
ber  nnde^  the  biahop  ot  Bamberg^  offered  her  aa  aaylnu  in 
a  hooaa  adjoining  hu  polaea  Throngb  the  intereeaaion  of 
tone  of  tb*  prinmpol  barom^  tba  raganoy  was  again  offered 
bar,  and  ber  aon  Hermann  waa  declared  heir  to  the  throne; 
bat  reoonncing  all  power,  and  mi^og  nee  ai  her  wealth  only 
tor  charitable  irarposes,  she  preferred  to  live  in  sectnaion  at 
Marburg  under  the  direetiun  of  her  coBfeoeor  Oooimd 
There  she  spent  the  renuinder  ot  her  days  in  penanoee  of 
aansnal  asTerity,  and  in  minietrationa  to  the  sick,  eopeetany 
those  afllictad  with  the  moat  loathsome  dieeaaea.  She  died 
at  Marbarit  19th  Korember  1231,  and  four  years  after- 
virds  waa  canoniaad  by  Orogory  IX,  oo  account  of  tba  fre- 
qneot  winekm  n^nled  to  baTC  bean  parlbnwd  at  bar 
tonli 


A  Kft  of  EllzabvUi  was  written  by  Theodore  of  Thwinglai  aud 
L'Hidobt  ia  Saint*  ElUabtth  ds  BongrU,  hj  UoataltmbM^  waa 
iiablliW  St  Paris  la  18SS.  Har  lib  has  alw  aappUad  the  lasttrials 
tat  a  drunatla  poem  by  Chsdas  Kingsby,  entitled  dw  JMU** 
Troftdf. 

ELIZABETH  PETROTXA  (170»-17«3),  ampiaM  of 
Rasda,  daqghter  ol  Fatar  tha  Great  and  ot  Oatbariaa  L, 
waa  bora  m  tha  6th  September  ITOft.  In  aapsaqnanca 
of  a  law  of  ber  falbei;  hj  which  the  Borcraign  had  tiw 
power  to  cbooaa  hia  nooeasor,  ih»  bad  no  legal  datoi  to  tlw 
throne.  The  enpraai  Anna  Inaora  died  in  1710l  Bba 
had  ^pcrfnted  Imt,  aon  ot  bar  niaea  Anna  duibaaa  of 
Bmnawick,  a  diild  («ly  a  few  monUis  old,  to  tha  tbroBa^ 
with  Biron,  ber  faTouiita,  regent  Elinbeth  waa  quite  aon- 
tented  with  thia  arrangement  Bhe  declared  that  lore  waa 
Uie  aupreme  good,  and  that  she  had  no  desire  for  the  earaa 
and  honours  of  a  crown.  But  the  prestige  of  her  btbw's 
name,  and  the  favour  in  which  she  stood  with  the  Rneeian 
people,  rendored  her  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  regent  and 
to  the  mother  of  the  presumptive  heir ;  and  on  her  refusing 
a  propoaal  of  marriage  with  Uie  dnke  of  Brunswick^  brother- 
in-law  of  Anne,  it  waa  hintad  to  bar  that  aba  ahonld  take 
the  TeiL  She  might  not  aran  then  have  listened  to  the 
saggestioaa  of  thoae  who  connaUled  a  eonapiracy,  hod 
aha  not  been  perauaded  by  Lestooq,  her  [^yaician  and 
faTourite,  that  the  suspicions  itf  the  Ooremment  were  ao 
much  arcmssd  that  to  go  back  or  to  delay  was  no  longer 
compatiUe  with  safety.  Yielding  to  those  representations, 
she  resolved  to  make  the  venture,  and  on  the  6th  December 
1741  entered  the  barracks  of  the  Preobtajensky  guards  and 
endeavoured  to  induoa  them  to  swear  all^;iance  to  her. 
Notwithstanding  her  powerful  appeal  and  the  promise  of 
high  rewards,  aU  healtated  with  tiie  exception  of  a  aingle 
company — old  soldien  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but  placing  her- ' 
aeU  at  tlie  head  of  thia  small  band,  she  entered  the  imperial 
palace  and  made  prisoners  of  the  regent  and  of  Anne  and 
her  son,  Bhe  possessed  already  the  affectitma  of  the  people, 
and  at  ><mce  her  authority  waa  firmly  established.  Her 
administrstioB  was  successful  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Although  ahe  was  ruled  by  wortbleas  favourites,  who  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succession,  her  reign  was  vary 
popular  with  the  people,  who  sumamed  her  the  Clement 
She  was  indecent  and  aensual,  but  she  possessed  con- 
siderable abilitiea,  and  an  energetic  will  when  it  waa 
roused  to  exertion.  Bhe  had  some  taste  for  litoratnra 
and  tba  fine  arts,,  and  founded  the  uiverii^  ot  Uoa^ 
cow,  and  the  Academy  for  the  Fine  Arta  of  St  Patera- 
bur^  In  1743  she  broogbt  tha  war  with  Swadan  to  a  doaa 
by  an  advantageooB  treaty.  She  Bnacaaafnlly  aaaiatad  Maria 
'Hwraaa  against  Ftadariek  Um  Great,  and  in  thia  w^  eon- 
tribnlad  to  tha  poaee  of  Aix-la-Cbapalla  in  1748.  After 
tbk,  irriteted,  it  ia  aaid,  by  ft  reported  irit^  remaifc  of 
Fradariek,  ahe  took  part  lathe  SarenTear^  War,  andby  ano^ 
aaasive  victoriaa  redneed  dut  moaarcb  to  great  straits,  from 
which  he  waa  only  dalivarad  by  ber  death  (Jan.  ff,  1762}. 

ELIZABETH,  originally  Eusubthtowit,  a  city  of  Uie 
United  States,  capital  ftf  Union  county,  New  Jersey,  is 
situated  eleven  milee  W.&W.  <rf  Kew  Tork,  on  the 
Elisabeth  river,  near  its  junction  with  Staten  Sound.  It  ia 
a  well-built  and  flonrisbing  place,  and  poasesses  twenty-eigbl 
charcbes,  a  Roman  Catholio  nunnery,  a  eourt-houio  and 
county  jail,  a  «ty  hoU,  two  high  aehools,  a  busineaa  college, 
a  collegiate  acbool,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphan  asylum. 
Besidss  a  great  eaUbUahment  for  the  manufacture  tha 
"  Singer  '  aewing  machine,  there  are  breweriea,  foundries 
potteries,  and  factories  for  edge-tools  stoves, 
carriages,  oil-cloth,  &c.  The  port,  which  ia  open  to  vesaela 
of  300  tons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  coal-shipping  dapAta  in 
the  United  Statoa,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  outlet  for  the 
Penuaylvaniaa  flalda,  Tbato«mdatea^rom^l666;  jtwaatba 
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mpitaX  of  Kew  Jeiuy  from  Febnuir  1755  to  September 
1790,  and  obtained  its  city  churtw  in  1860.  FopnlaUoo 
in  I860,  0583;  in  1870,  20.832.(^ 

ELIZABETHORAD,  or  YELizkmaRAB,  a  fortified 
town  and  military  dep6t  of  Sooth  Biusia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Eherton,  ie  eitoated  on  the  left  hank  .of  the  Ingol, 
IBS  miles  N.  bj  W.  of  Kherson,  in  16'  3 1'  N.  Ut.  and  31  * 
17'  E.  long.  It  is  bnilt  with  great  regulari^,  and  its 
■treats  are  spacioas  and  in  some  cases  lined  with  trees.  It 
bas  ■  citadel  with  six  bastions,  a  hoepital,  and  sererol 
ehnzchea.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  and  its  annual  autnmnal 
(air  is  the  6ne  most  frequented  in  thegDremniflnt.  It  was 
founded  in  1754,andwas  named  after  the  empress  Eli^betiL 
The  dtadel  was  garrisoned  with  Cossadu,  and  the  outskirts 
were  settled  with  schismatics,  or  ra^nih,  who  had 
retomed  (nn  Turkey.  Including  its  four  suburbs,  the 
pf^latioa  of  ElizabeUigrad  in  1873  vaa  81,962. 

ELIZABETHFOI^  Tkuuvbtfol,  or  Gahbba,  Gm  chief 
town  <d  a  goremmant  in  the  province  itf  Tidls,  in  Bussian 
niDHNHuaiia,  ia  aitnated  1149  feet  abore  the  searlevel, 
on  u  affluent  of  the  Knr,  90  miUa  lonfh-east  of  Tiflis,  in 
iff  iff  42"  N.  lat  and  46'  91'  IB"  £.  long.  It  waa  nt 
ODB  timoa  plaoa  of  eonaidetable  importance^  bat  on  aceonnt 
of  having  been  (reqnently  itormed  and  pillaged  is  now  in 
a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  most  of  the  houses  low-nx^ed  and  without  vrindowa, 
but  it  has  several  elegant  mosques  and  other  public  build- 
It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  two  of  which  are 
ited  by  Armenians  and  two  by  TaCats.  The  iohabi- 
tanta  are  engaged  chiefly  la  borUcnltnre,  agiicultnre^  and 
the  rearing  ox  sQkworms  and  cattle.  Gandzak,  Kanga,  or 
Kendshe,  as  the  town  was  formerly  called,  first  appears  in 
history  in  1086,  when  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Torkiah 
emir  vuzan,  and  was  included  in  the  Armenian  province 
of  Artia'kh.  Its  extent  at  that  time  is  attested  by  the 
twenty-two  ancient  cemeteries  which  still  exist  The 
present  town  was  founded  by  Shah  Abbas,  four  miles  from 
the  aite  of  the  older  city,  which  is  now  marked  by  the 
Qreen  Jtfosque.  -  It  continued  in  Mahometan  posseasion  till 
180'  when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Russians  under  Prince 
TaitoiaMoff,  and  received  its  present  name  in  honour  of 
EUzabith,  daughter  of  Alexander  L  In  1836  it  was  the 
scene  ot  a  great  victory  over  the  Fttaiau;  His  populib- 
^on  in  1873  waa  16,439. 
ELK.  See  Dbbb,  toI.  viL  p.  24. 
ELLENBOROUOHf  Edward  Law,  Baxoit  <1T50- 
18181  ebief;justioe  of  the  Court  of  King'a  Bench,  waa  bom 
on  the  16th  Kuvember  1760,  at  Great  Salkald,  in 
Gomboriand,  (tf  vhich  plaee  bta  (atber,  afterwarda  Wahop 
of  Carliale,  waa  at  tbe  time  rector.  Edncated  at  the 
Gharterliotye  aehool  and  at  St  Feter^  College,  Cambridge^ 
ha  passed  aa  third  wrangler,  and  waa  soon  afterwards  elected 
toa  fellowship  at  Trinity.  spite  of  his  father's  strong  wish 
fliat  ho  dioufd  takq  wdera,  he  chose  the  legal  profeaaion, 
and  on  quitting  the  university  waa  entered  at  linooln's  Inn. 
After  spending  five  yean  as  a  "  special  pleader  under  the 
bar,"  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1780.  He  chose  the 
Northern  Circuit,  and  in  a  very  short  time  obtained  a 
looative  practice  and  a  high  reputation.  In  1787  he  vraa 
app<anted  principal  counsel  for  Warren  Hastings  in  the 
celebrated  impeachment  trial  befoir*  tlv  House  of  Lords, 
and  Am  abili^  with  which  he  eonhucted  the  defence  was 
vniversany  recognized.  He  had  commenced  his  political 
career  as  a  Whig  but,  like  many  others,  he  saw  in  the 
French  Revolution  a  reason  for  changing  sides,  and  be- 
came a  supporter  of  Fitb  On  the  formation  of  the 
Addington  ministry  in  1801,  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
genera],  and  in  tbe  foUowing  year  be  succeeded  Lord 
Kei^on  as  chief-Jnstice  of  the  King's  Bench.  On  b«ng 
laiaed  to  the  bench  ha  waa  created  a  peer,  taknig  Ui  title  | 
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from  the  village  of  EHenborongh  in  Cumberland,  where  his 
maternal  ancestors  had  lone  held  a  small  patrimony.  In 
1806,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  drenville's  mmistry  "of 
all  the  talents,"  Lord  Ellenborough  declined  the  dSer  of 
the  Qreht  Seal,  but  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  His 
doing  so  while  he  retained  the  chief-justiceship  was  much 
critiased  at  the  time,  and,  though  not  without  precedent,  is 
open  to  obvious  objections  on  constitutional  grounds  As 
a  judge  he  had  grave  faults,  though  his  decisions  displayed 
profound  legal  Imowledge,  and  in  mercantile  law  especially 
were  reckoned  of  high  authority.  He  was  harsh  and  over- 
bearing to  counsel,  and  in  the  political  trials  which  were  «n 
frequent  in  his  time  showed  an  unmistakable  bias  against 
the  accused.  In  the  trial  of  Hone  for  blasphemy  in  1817, 
EUenborongh  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  their  acqnittal  of  the  prisoner  is  ganetally  said  to  have 
hastened  Ida  death.  HereeignedhisjiidirialoffloBinNoTai^ 
ber  1818,  and  died  on  the  13th  December  following. 

ELLEKBOROUGH,  Edwabd  Lat;  Eaxk  or  (1790^ 
1871),  die  eldest  son  of  Baron  EUonboron^  notiQed  abore^ 
was  bom  in  1790,  was  adncatad  at  Eton  wd  St  John'a 
Collwe,  Cambridge,  and  zepreaented  the  anbaeqnaitly  db* 
frawmised  boroogh  of  St  'Uiehael'i  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  nntil  tiie  death  of  faia  tather  in  1818  gave  him 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  waa  twice  manr^;  hia 
only  .child  died  young;  his  second  wife  waa  divorced  1^  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1830.  By  the  friendship  of  the  due  of 
Wellington,  which  he  retained  all  through  his  Indian  career. 
Lord  EllenboTough  waa  appointed  lord  privy  .seal,  and  then 
president  of  the  Board  »  Cwtrd,  in  the  year  1828,  In 
1834  and  in  1841  for  a  few  weeka  ha  agahi  held  the  latter 
office,  the  duties  of  which  at  once  made  him  &nuliar  with 
the  ftffaizs  of  India,  and  gave  him  control.ovW  the  court  of 
directors.  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed  him  gormnorgeneral 
with  the  Queen's  approval  He  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  high  position  from  the  28th  February  1843  to  the  16tit 
June  1844,  when  the  directors  exercised  their  power  of 
recalling  him.  He  finally  left  Calcutta  on  the  lat  August 
1844.  His  Indian  administration  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
or  half  the  usual  term  of  service,  was  frvm  first  to  last  a 
snl^ject  of  hostile  criticism.  Hts  own  letters  sent  mouUily 
to  the  Queen,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  duke  <^ 
Wellington,  published  in  1874  after  his  death,  enable  us  to 
form  an  intelligent  and  impartial  judgment  of  his  meteor- 
like career.  The  evuits  in  dispute  aft  his  policy  towards 
A^hanistan  and  the  army  and  captives  there,  bis  conquest 
of  Bind,  and  his  campaign  in  Gmlior.  He  waa  fortunate 
in  having  aa  hia  priv^  aeeretaiy  Captain  (afterwarda  ffir 
Henry)  Dniand,  the  accomplished  engineer  officer  and 
atateamu,  who  died  in  1671  when  lieidenantgoTermar  of 
the  PunjaK  Although  he  waa  absorbed  -in  military  and 
foreign  polities  hia  atunimstnlioB  vaa  fertile  in  pwoafnl 
reforms,  due  to  his  ccdleag»,  Ifr  Wilberforos  Bud,  who 
purg^  the  police,  put  down  atata  lottoiea,  and  prdiiMtad 
daveiy,  with  EUenborongVs  beu^  snppoit 

The  impartial  study  of  Lord  EUenborong^'i  emreq»nd 
ence  in  the  light  of  the  records  and  criticinms  of  the  timoa 
must  confirm  the  contemporary  verdict  against  him  on  the 
questions  of  Af^unistuk  and  Bind,  and  may  lead  us  to 
approve  frf  hia  action  in  Gwaliw.  All  through  his  brief 
Indian  career,  moreover,  his  severest  critics  must  admire  the 
splendour  of  his  intelleot  (which  put  him  in  the-  ^rst  rank 
id  orators  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  down  almost  to  the  yeat 
of  his  death),  the  purity  of  his  public  patronage,  and  the 
euergy  of  his. devotion  to  the  service  of  his  country.  The 
same  jcdgment  which  marked  his  later  criticism  of  others 
was  wanting  when  he  held  the  almost  irresponsible  power 
of  governor-general,  to  make  his  rule  as  useful  as  it  was 
remMabla   If  men  like  DuTand  and  WUbMiorce  Bird 
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nrtnoa' which'  he  l&cked,  wa  must  not  forget  thftt  Sir 
C^rlw  Napier  led  hia  GoTernmeot  aod  hinuelf  etill  farther 
to  that  extreme  of  rashuesa  and  impn)ee  which  ww  hia 
bansi  And  against  hia  oolj  too  app«rent  contempt  or 
iodiffwenee  for  all  thiaga  not  militarjr  we  moat  aet  the 
•tateunanlika  newa  azpceaaad  to  the  Queen  and  the  dnke 
of  WriUagtoa  on  tlia  critical  poaition  of  Great  Britain  id 
IliB  East,  and  the  naceaaity  for  atrengtbeQiog  it  bjr  militarj 
nfonn^  Ha  repeated  what  the  greater  goTcmor-gaaml 
WeDnlej  had  urged,  hut  in  Tain,  on  tlw  Eaat  India  Com- 
pioj  at  the  banning  oi  the  ctntary,  nnd  Dalbonaia 
again  in  1854-5C  Tha  penalty  canw  in  tha  nntw/ 
eanpaigna  of  1857«  aa  it  had  bean  f(»aahadowod  in  tha 
Gabnl  diaaatarw  of  1838-43. 

It  waa  to  ntriere  theae  diaaatata  lhat  Lord  EU«i- 
borongh  waa  aant  ont.  If  ha  had  a  diffieolt  toak,  he 
foDod  the  tide  of  fortune'  juat  on  the  tar&  In  hia  pro- 
cUmation  of  the  15th  \Iarch  1843.  aa  in  hia  memorandum 
for  the  Queen  dated  the  18th,  he  stated  with  eharaeteriatic 
clsameM  and  eloquence  the  duty  of  fint  infiicting  aome 
•ignal  and  deciuTe  hlov  on  the  Afghans,  and  then  leanog 
them  to  goTem  themseWea  under  tha  aovaraign  of  tb«r 
own  ehoieo;  Unhappily,  when  he  left  hia  council  for 
Upper  India,  and  learned  the  trifiiog  failure  of  Qeueral 
England,  he  instructed  Pollock  and  Kott^  who  were 
advancing  triumphantly  with  their  avenging  eolumna  to 
rescue  the  captiTea,  to  fall  back.  Not  a  wurd  waa  said  of 
tbe  nine  ladies,  twenty  officers,  and  fourteen  children  who 
were  being  pursued  from  priaon  to  prison  in  the  hills,  in 
spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  one  of  their  numbor,  Uajor- 
General  Colin  liaekenzie,  who  still  surrirea^  to  aecura 
their  honourable  release.  Even  such  an  object  as  **  that  of 
srenging  our  loesea  and  re-establishing  our  military 
tfaanicter  in  all  ita  original  brilliancy  **  was  declared  not 
now  to  be  justifiablei  How  this  charge  waa  received  by 
tha  "  illustriooa "  troops  of  Jellalabad  and  the  adTaneing 
cuoqnerors  of  Qhnznee  and  Akbor  Khan,  the  Li^i  «/ 
Polloei  and  tbe  journals  of  the  day  testify.  The  about  oif 
iudignation  was  too  much  even  for  EUenborougb,  but  he 
Milj  added  to  it  derision  when  he  shirked  responsibility  by 
directing  Pollock  and  Nott  to  retire  by  the  roundabout 
wty  of  Cabul  if  they  could  t  The  army  proved  true  to 
tbe  governor-gen eral's  esrlier  proclamation  rather  than  to 
liii  later  fears;  tbe  hoetasea  were  rescued,  the  seeoe  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes's  murder  in  the  heart  of  Cabul  was 
burned  dowa  Dust  Mahomed  waa  quietly  dismissed  frum 
I  priion  in  Calcutta  to  the  throna  m  the  Bala  Hisaar,  and 
Blenborongh  presided  over  the  piinting  of  the  eleplianta 
tot  an  unprecedented  military  apectacle  at  Fen»e|>ore,  on 
tbeaouth  bank  of  tbe  Sutlej.  But  tbta  waa  not  the  only 
|iiece  of  theatrical  display  which  capped  with  ridicule  the 
hmron  and  the  follies  of  these  four  yaara  in  Afghanistan. 
\Vhen  Saltan  llahmood,  in  1034,  aockedtha  Hindu  tomiile 
bf  Somnanth  on  the  north-weit  coast  of  India,  ha  carried 
oO^  with  tbe  traaaurea,  the  richly-atudded  sandal-wood  gates 
ef  tha  fane,  and  aet  them  up  in  hia  capital  of  Ghnaneei  Tha 
Uahomatan  puppet  of  the  En^ieh,  Shah  Shooja,  had 
been  asked,  when  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  to  restore  thoht 
to  India ;  and  what  he  had  failed  to  do  the  Christian 
ruler  of  opposing  Mabometana  and  Hindus  roeolved  to 
tffact  in  the  mmt  solemn  and  public  manner.  In  vain 
M  M^jor  (now  Sir  Henry)  Rawlinson  proved  that  they 
«ers  only  reproductions  of  the  original  gate^  to  which 
tbe  Ghutnee  Moulrtos  clung  merely  aa  a  aonree  of  oITor^ 
ingt  frum  tbe  faithful  who  visited  the  old  eonqaaror'a 
tomb.  In  vain  did  tbe  Hindu  aepoys  show  the  most 
cbilling  inditTerence  to  tbe  bclandod  rostoration.  EUen- 
buroogb  could  not  rcsiiit  the  temptation  to  copy  Napoleon's 
nuigniloqnent  procUmation  under  tbe  Pynmids.  The 
tented  vt  fruudulanl  fuldlnif  dwct— non  "glorloiu 


trophy  of  anceeaaful  warfare*  than  the  lieroie  hostagea 
whose  nainaa  Lady  Sale'a  Journalt^  Uaekanxie'a  martyr^ 
like  eenrage,  and  Vincent  Eyre'a  book  have  mode  im- 
periahable— were  eonveyed  on  a  trtnmidiol  car  to  the  fort 
of  Agra,  and  then  they  lie  among  the  <dd  mnafceta  to  thia 
day.  That  Somnanth  pnNdomation  was  tha  flrat  atop 
towaida  ita  anthoi^a  recall  bvt  it  bad  the  one  good  result 
*A  calling  forth  Lord  Uaeaulaj'a  moot  brilliant  philippis 
in  the  Houaa  «l  Oonmonn  on  tha  0th  Match  184& 

Haidly  had  EUenborongh  iaaoed  hia  medal  with  the 
lagand  **  Fu  Aiim  Boatitnta  *  when  be  waa  at  war  with  the 
Amsata  ol  Sittd  Tha  trilmtaiy  Amaan  Lad  on  tbe  whola 
bean  f uthf n^  for  llqor  (aftanrarda  Bir  Jamas)  Ontrara  eon- 
troUad  Aem,  Bnt  he  had  reported  the  oi>poattion  «f  a  few, 
and  Ellenborungb  ordered  an  inquiry.  His  instructions  wore 
admirable,  in  equity  as  well  aa  euergy,  and  if  Outram  hod 
been  left  to  carry  them  ont  all  would  have  been  well.  But 
the  duty  waa  tntrustsd  to  Sir  CbarlM  Napier,  with  full 
political  as  well  aa  military  powers.  And  to  add  to  the 
evil,  User  All  Uorad  intrigued  wilb  both  aidaa  atfeffeetualty 
that  be  betrayed  the  Ameeta  en  tha  one  hand,  wbile  he 
deluded  Sir  Charlea  Napier  to  their  destroctioa  on  the 
other.  Ellenborough  was  led  on  till  events  were  beyond 
hia  control,  and  hia  own  just  and  merdfnl  inatrocttona 
were  forgotten.  Sir  Charles  Napier  made  more  than 
one  confession  like  thia :  *'  We  have  no  right  to  seize 
Sind,  yet  wa,  ahall  do  so,  and  a  vary  advantageona,  useful, 
and  homane  piece  of  raacality  it  will  beL**  The  batttea  of 
Ueaaee  and  Dubba,  or  Hydrabad,  followed;  and  the  Indue 
became  a  Britiah  river  from  Kuirachea  to  liooltan,  aoon  to 
be  "  red  "  to  ita  aource  in  the  glaciers  that  fringe  Kaahgaria. 
Tet,  writing  to  the  Queen  on  the  27th  June  1S43,  he 
formally  prononneed  his  policy  "at  onea  juat  and  tzpedient," 
after  remarking  that  "  it  would  not  be  tmgrataful  to  bim 
to  be  relieved  from  a  government  which  be  has  oouducted 
amidst  aointarrttpted  misrepresentations  and  calnmny." 

Bind  had  hardly  been  disposed  of  when  troubles  arose 
on  both  eidea  of  the  govemor-general,  who  waa  then  at 
Agtb  On  the  north  the  disordered  kingdom  of  the  Sikh* 
waa  thraataaing  the  frontier.  In  Owolior  to  tbe  aouth, 
the  feudatory  Mahrattastato^  there  were  a  strong  and  large 
mntinona  army,  a  Baaea  only  twelve  years  of  age,  an 
adopted  chief  of  eight,  and  fsetiona  in  the  council  of 
midstaia.  Inataad  of  citing  tha  authority  of  tha  forgotten 
trsa^  of  Burhanpore,  the  goTemor-genaral  night  have 
pled  the  pablie  aaeurity— he  did  talk  of  **  homamty  aa 
a  leaaon  for  demanding  that  tbe  state  should  be  intrusted 
to  one  Rgent  Oar  uominse  proved  incompetent,  bis  rival 
showed  lumaeU  a  traitor  j  Tara  Itanae  waa  haivolf  little 
mora  than  a  child ;  and  the  Fhatorians  eontroUed  tha 
whiJa.  Ellenborough  reviewed  the  danger  in  the  nn- 
answarable  minute  of  1st  November  18J^  and  told  Sir 
Hugh  Oough  to  advance.  Further  treaeherj  and  military 
licence  tendered  tha  battles  of  Uahar^pwa  and  Punniar, 
fought  on  the  oame  day,  iiNvttable  though  they  were,  a 
aurtffise  to  the  combatants.  The  goremor^naral,  on  hts 
charger,  exposed  himself  with  characteriatie  rashness  in 
the  thick  the  fight,  and  when  it  was  over  he  regaled 
tbe  wounded  with  oranges  and  gift&  The  treaty  that  t<Ar 
lowed  waa  as  merciful  aa  it  waa  wise.  The  iMcification 
of  Gwallor  also  had  its  effect  beyond  the  Sutlty,  where 
anarchy  was  restrained  for  yet  anotlier  year,  and  tlie 
work  of  civilisation  was  IsFt  to  Ellonburougb's  two  auo- 
eeosora.  Tbe  idol  of  the  army,  lio  did  not  leave  India 
without  a  military  banquet,  which  tha  duke  of  Wellington^ 
in  an  ofScial  letter  to  the  earl  of  Itiiwn,  full  of  curious  ro* 
miniscencen,  refused  to  condemn.  Sir  Robert  Peers  Govern- 
ment, which  bad  sent  bim  out,  made  bim  a  viscount  and 
earl,  and  put  him  at  the  bead  of  tbe  Admiralty.  When 
•glin  ill  bia  old  eOkci  H  ahnatt^*  KM'prMdgjt^  th« 
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Board  of  Control  under  Lord  liwhy,  in  hs  fell  into 
liu  oU  impetaouty,  bj  eensaring 'Cuming  toe  tlw  eon* 
fiieaUon  of  Ondh,  whidi  woold  IwTe  ben  oommaiiiatio  if 
it  had  not  proTediMOiinil,aiid,  ea  &r,jiutifiedb7  politioal 
reaBons.  To  niTe  the  CaUnat  he  reigned.  Bat  for  this 
aet  of  raahneea,  he  night  hare  etqeyad  the  tadc  of  canTuig 
Into  effect  the  home  oonatitation  for  the  Qorenuneot  ci 
India  which  he  eketehed  in  hie  eiidaice  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  Home  <rf  Commow  on  Indian  Territories 
on  the  8th  Jane  1853.  F^ng  off  his  old  ecore  against 
the  East  India  Company,  he  then  adTOcatad  the  abolition 
of  the  Conrt  of  Directon  as  a  governing  body,  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  Service  to  the  army,  the  traowFereDoe  of  the 
government  to  the  Crown,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
council  to  advise  the  minieter  who  should  take  the  place  of 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  These  sn^feBtions  of 
1852  were  carried  out  hy  his  sneceesor  Lord  Stanley,  now 
earl  of  Derby,  in  1 868,  bo  doeely  even  in  details,  that  Lord 
EUanborongh  mast  be  pronounced  the  anthor,  for  good  or 
evil,  of  the  present  home  constitution  of  the  Government  of 
India.  After  his  farewell  to  official  Jife,  tka  daeh  and  the 
brillianey  (rf  the  earl  of  Ellenborongh  foand  a  legitimate  ei- 
pressiun  in  his  vigilant  criticisms  of  Indian,  and  his  broad 
and  eloquent  expositions  of  European,  poUtios  in  the  House 
(tf  Lordi  To  the  natton  he  bequeathed,  as  his  only 
defence,  the  publication  of  his  letters  already  referred  to, 
**  ffithont  intoodncdon  or  comment"  He  died  at  his  seat^ 
Southam  Honse,  near  Cheltenham,  on  the  32d  DecMnber 
1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty-ona  The  barony  reverted  to  his 
nephew,  the  earldom  becoming  extinct  One  of  the  most 
eble,  and  certainly  the  most  erratic,  of  all  the  governors* 
general,  he  survived  six  of  his  sueceesois.  In  many  featores 
of  his  character  he  resembled  his  distinguished  father. 

For  the  vazed  futs  of  EUenborau^e  cateer,  uid  hla  dwaya 
(orribly  «zprMMd  opinions,  mo  StMlciy  of  M«  Indim  Admimitlra- 
itm(B6ntl«r,lS74^  editod bv  Lwd CokbMter ;  MiMUa^SMtne$ 
takm  b^fori  M«  Siltet  Oommittu  m  India*  TtrrUaritt,  Jlano  1863 ; 
volume  i  of  the  Calcutta  lUmtw;  tho  Frimxd  ef  India,  during  the 

Jesn  181S-4S ;  uid  »  ourioos  littlo  attack  on  bU  Giralior  polioy 
V  the  Hahar^ja's  raperintendlDg  aargeon,  3tAm  Hope,  Ths 
Houm  ^  Seindta .-  1  Slceteh  (LmgmwoM,  Oenenl  Colin 

Ifaokonxifl'a  punpUeta  and  Sir  John  Keye'a  writingi  throw  fttrtiia 
light  on  tho  treatment  of  tha  oaptirea.  The  ntunetons  booica  by 
and  aaatnat  Sir  Cbarlas  ZTapier,  on  the  eonqnest  of  Bind,  ahonld  ha 
eoDautad.  (q.  bm.) 

ELLESUERB,  Fbancis  Eokbtow,  Tnter  Earl  or 
(1800-1857),  bom  in  London  on  the  let  Jantiaiy  1800, 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Bret  duke  of  Satherland.  He  wss 
known  by  his  patronymic  as  Lord  Frauds  Leveson  Oower 
ontil  18S3,whenheassnmed  the  surname  of  Egerton  alone, 
having  aneceeded  on  the  death  of  his  father  to  the  estates 
which  the  latter  inherited  from  the  duke  of  Bridgewater. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  he  entered 
parliament  soon  after  attaining  his  majority  as  member  for 
the  pocket  borough  of  Bletchingly,  in  Snrray.  He  after- 
wards sat  for  SntherlandsUn  and  for  South  Lancashire 
which  he  represented  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Tisconnt  Brackley  in  1846.  £u 
politics  ha  was  a  moderate  Oonservative  of  independent 
viem,  as  was  shown  by  his  snpportiiig  the  proposal  for 
establishing  the  nniventfey  of  London,  oy  his  making  and 
carrying  a  motion  for  the  wdowmKit  tk  die  Bmnan  Go^ie 
clergy  in  Ireland,  and  by  Us  advocating  free  trade  long 
before  Sir  Robert  Feel  yielded  on  the  question.  Appointed 
a  lord  of  the  treasnry  in  1837,  he  held  the  post  ^  diief 
secretary  for  Ireland  from  1828  till  July  1830,  when  he 
became  secretary-at-war.  Before  the  close  of  tiie  year  (ha 
administration- was  broken  up,  wai  Lord  Franms  Leveson 
Oower  did  not  again  hold  o£See.  Iliongh  he  ^led  a  place 
of  some  prominence  in  the 'political  world,  his  claims  to 
remembrance  are  founded  chiefly  on  his  eervioat  to  litera. 
tan  and  the  ftoe  arts.   Ere  ho  was  twen^  he  printed  tat 
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[ffivate  circulation  a  volnmo  of  poems,  which  he  foDowad 
up  aftw  a  short  interral  by  the  publication  ct  a  vary 
creditable  translation  of  Goethe's  fav^,  one  of  the  earliest 
that  appeared  in  England.  It  was  accompanied  by  scone 
happy  translations  of  German  lyrics  and  a  few  original 
poems.  In  1839  he  visited  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Holy  Land.  His  impressions  of  travel  were  recorded  in 
his,  very  agreeab^  written  Jftditerraaean  Sketckei  (1843), 
and  in  the  notes  to  a  poem  entitled  Th«  Pilgrimage.  He 
published  several  othw  works  in  prose  and  veree,  all  dis- 
playing a  fine  literaiy  tastei  His  cmtribntioos  to  the 
Quarterty  Btneta  were  pablished  in  a  ocUeeted  form  after 
his  death.  His  literary  repntaticHi  secured  for  him  tha 
poutira  (tf  rector  of  Aberdeen  University  in  1841.  Lord 
EUesmere  was  a  munificent  aAd  yet  discriminating  patron 
of  artists.  To  the  splendid  collection  of  pictures  which  ha 
inherited  from  the  dnke  of  Bridgewater  he  made  nnmaron* 
additions  which  greaUy  enriched  it,  and  he  bnilt  Iw  it  a 
noble  gallery  to  whidi  the  public  were  allowed  free  aeoess. 
His  Iwielovenoe,  while  nnobtmsive,  was  unfailing,  and  his 
manner  had  the  charm  of  dignified  and  yet  imaffected 
courtesy.  Lord  Elleamere  served  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Oet^nphical  Society  and  as  president  of  the  Boyal  Asts^io 
Socut7.  In  1863  he  visited  the  United  Statea  aa  British 
eommiasioner  to  the  Great  Exhibition  at  New  Tork.  In 
1866  he  was  made  a  E.G.  He  was  tme  of  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  which 
oocnrred  on  the  18th  Febmary  1667. 

ELLICHPUR  (with  Helgfait),  a  district  of  British 
India,  b  the  commissionetship  ti  East  Berar,  within  tha 
Hyderabad  Assigned  Districts,  lies  between  20*  61'  and 
21'  46'  N.  lat  and  76*  40'  and  78*  30'  E.  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Tapti  river  and  the  Betnl  and 
Chindw&ri  districts  at  the  Central  Provinces,  on  the  £,  by 
tiie  Wardhi  river,  on  the  S.  by  the  Amrioti  district,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Nim&r  and  AkolA  districts.  Together  with 
Melgh&t,  it  now  comprises  an  area  <tf  2772  square  milea, 
with  a  popniation  of  344,368,  of  whom  nine-tenths  an 
Hindus.  The  entire  northern  ludf  of  the  district  eonsista 
of  a  snceossion  of  hills  and  valleys  known  as  the  Melghit 
or  G&wflgarti  hills,  a  section  of  the  Sitpuri  Mountains. 
The  nuun  ridge  or  watershed  of  the  S&tpuris  runs  through 
the  district  from  east  to  west,  attaimng  its  greatest  elevar 
tion  at  BairAt,  3987  feet  above  sesrleveL  The  southera 
portion  of  the  district  is  fiat,  and  dreined  by  numeroas 
small  streams  flowing  into  the  Wardhi  and  Pnmi  river& 
The  only  metsUed  road  is  that  from  Amriotf  to  Ellichpnr ; 
but  there  an  eeveral  other  conntiy  roadi,  and  fair  weather 
tracks  from  village  to  village  passable  for  eight  months  in 
the  year.  In  the  hill  country,  the  chief  passes  an  MallirA 
on  the  east  and  Dlilgh&t  and  Bing&ri  on  the  west,  none  of 
which,  however,  an  practicable  for  wheeled  vehicles.  The 
principal  agricultural  products  are  rice  and  wheat  (of 
excellent  quality),  gram,  pulses,  and  oilseeds,  and  tiiese, 
together  with  ghi  and  forest  timber,  comprise  the  chief 
exports  of  the  district  The  imports  are  mainly  English 
and  cuimtry  cloth,  iron  and  copper  utensils,  tobacco,  salt, 
sugar,  &&  Elliehpur,  the  principal  town,  contains  a 
population  of  27,783.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Mahometan  govemon  of  tiis  Deccan*  and  a  place  of 
considenble  unportano& 

ELLIOTSON,  Dr  JoHir,  was  bom  at  Sonthwarir, 
London,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  centniy.  He  studied 
medicine  first  at  Edinbui:^^  and  then  at  Camlwiii^  in 
botii  irtiteh  places  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  snb- 
seqnently  at  tha  Borough  Hospitds  in  London.  In  1817 
he  obtained  the  post  tA  assistant  physician,  and  six  yean 
later  that  of  physidan  at  S(  Thomaa^Hospital.  He  then 
introdneed  clinical  lectgm||^^^m^ctj^^al@^^  at 
tha  London  Hospital,  was  at  the  time  nowhe^w  Tc^jna  in 
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the  metropolii.  In  1831  ho  coaMd  lectaring  at  St 
Tliomu'%  ood  waa  electsd  profoasor  of  the  principlea  and 
jaOiet  of  pbyaie  in  Loudon  UQivenitjr ;  in  1831  he 
tMi^ned  the  phTaiciaiuhip  of  the  former  inatitat^on^  and 
■ecepted  a  aimiUr  post  at  the  North  London  HoapitaL  In 
11137  he  eapouaed  the  eaoaa  of  neaoierUu,  and  thna 
■rentualiy  broaght  hinuelf  into  colliaion  with  the  medical 
committee  of  the  hoaiiital,  a  eireuinatanea  which  led  him, 
on  December  S8,  lt)3^,  to  nsign  the  offieea  held  hj  him 
there  and  at  the  nnivenitj.  In  apite  of  the  diacourage- 
meota  lio  had  raceived,  he  continued  Uie  practice  of 
■esmeriam,  and  became  in  1849  phyaician  of  a  meamaric 
iofiroury.  Ue  died  July  29,  1868.  Dr  Elliotaon  was 
iba  diacoreror  of  the  commuiiicabilitj  of  glandera  to  the 
buman  subject,  the  treatment  of  neai«lgia  bj  acuponctaie, 
■ad  the  fact  that  pain  does  not  neeeasarilj  continno  till 
death  in  caaos  of  ]icrforation  or  rupture  of  the  stomach ;  he 
ni  the  first  to  prove  the  value  of  quinine  sa  an 
anb'periodic,  of  strong  solution  of  nlrar  nitrate  in  er]raipeUs, 
of  pniuie  acid  In  gtutrodjrnia  and  vomiting  (Lancet,  1837, 
ilp.671),  and  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  stomach  for 
otbar  medicines,  of  eaprio  sulphate  in  chronic  diarrhma, 
and  of  creaaote,  potaaaium  iodide,  and  ferrous  carbonate 
in  other  diseases  ;  and  he  was  moreover  one  of  the  earliest 
among  British  pbTsicians  to  advocate  the  employment  of 
tba  stethoscope. 

Ha  «rot«  4  tnnilatioB  of  BltunentiKcli's  /nslituliona  Physio- 
bjicci,  1SI7;  Cam*  o/  lk4  ffydroeytnie  or  Fruuie  Aeid,  1820; 
Uaitnt  on  DitattM  of  tMo  HmH,  1830  ;  Prineipla  and  Profit*  of 
Miduimi,  1839  <2nd  ed.  1842),  a  «erk  wUiA  hu  been  tnnilotra 
htoMmvl  laDgoam ;  Hmam  PMynotoffy,  1840;  sad  Surgical 
Optratioiu  in  thi  Utmtrie  Statt  without  Pain,  Ittt.  Ife  wu  the 
■Dlh«r  «f  nnmrrous  papera  in  the  Trajuaeiiotu  of  tlio  Uedico- 
Clunintutl  Society,  o(  which  ha  vu  «t  ana  tima  pnudent ;  snd 
it  tlw  oAiUd  a  inesmerio  jouroal.  Tin  Zoitt.  Ht  was  a  fallow 
balh  of  tha  Boyd  CoU«g«  of  Phfaiciana  and  Rofal  Sociatjr,  aod  the 
fMUider  and  preiiJcnt  of  ths  Phrenological  Societf. 

ELLIOTT.Ebewezer  (1781-1849),  thecorn-law  rhymer, 
vu  born  at  llasborough,  Yorkshire,  on  the  I7th  o(  March 
1781.  Hia  father  Ebenezer,  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect 
bat  bigoted  in  his  theological  tandoocies,  exercised  a  power- 
fol  sway  over  the  mind  of  the  future  poet.  At  achool 
Ebenezer  was  considered  a  dnll  pupil ;  and  his  childhood 
*u  solitary.  A  touching  autobic^raphio  fragment,  which 
^ipeared  after  hia  death  in  the  Athmmum  for  1850,  and  is 
rcpablisbod  in  Watkins's  life  of  tha  poet,  gives  a  deeply  in- 
tenstiog  account  of  his  early  years.  Hia  imagination  had 
(a  nohealthy  craving  for  the  horrible,  and  gloated  over  the 
factt  of  thoae  who  had  died  a  violent  death,  till  he  was 
cored  by  the  sight  of  a  body  floating  in  a  canal,  is  an  ad- 
nnced  state  of  .decomposition,  A  more  pleasing  part  of 
the  aotobiography  talb  of  his  passion  for  making  models  of^ 
ibips,  kites,  kz.  In  a  very  important  sense  the  child  was 
hther  of  the  man  in  F.lliott'a  case,  for  "  even  in  those  days," 
hs  says,  "  I  was  a  free  trader,  though  I  knew  it  noL" 
Hi*  fathsr,  exaaperated  at  Ebeueser'a  persistent  indolence 
Bt  Kbool,  put  him  into  the  foundry  with  which  be  waa  him- 
■If  Gtmnected,  where  the  manufacturing  processes  interested 
bim.  The  sight  of  some  fine  botanical  plates  in  Sowerby'e 
£»gluk  Botany  led  him  to  love  flowers,  and  to  gather  them 
u  copiea  for  drawing,  althongh  not  to  a  taste  for  botany, 
"the  claasificatiooa  of  which  seemed  to  be  like  preparations 
for  sending  flowers  to  priaon"  (AHlobiosfraphy).  In  his 
Sunday  rambles  he  encountered  a  snake,  which  fascinated 
him  so  much  that  he  visited  it  weekly,  and  called  it  "  my 
Gnt  make-Iova"  This  is  probably  the  uew  form  his  love 
for  what  LB  generally  considered  loathsome  assumed.  These 
valki,  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  the  beauty  and 
fnshness  of  nature,  proved  the  foundation  of  his  passion 
for  poetry,  which  was  fiist  gratified  by  his  brother  Giles 
'M^Dg  Thomson's  Seatoiu  aloud  to  him.  Acting  on  his 
fint^impalse,  hentthoj^ont  ioto the yirdenjojerify  the 


description  of  the  polyanthus  and  auricnU;  and  his  earlieat 
poetic  effusion  was  an  imitation  of  Thomaon.  He  now  set 
about  a  systematic  study  of  English  grammar,  but  va5 
greatly  hindered  by  a  memory  singularly  defective  for  rules 
and  classifieationa,  althongh  ao  atrong  in  other  respects  that 
he  "almost  knew  the  Bible  by  heart"  when  he  waa  twelve 
yean  ^d,  and  could  repeal  three  books  of  the  Paradiu 
Loot  when  he  was  aixteen.  About  the  end  of  Ebanenr'a 
fourteoQth  year,  a  poor  carate  called  Firth  bequeadied  hia 
library  to  Ur  Elliott— a  cirenoutance  which  had  a  great  in* 
fluence  on  the  development  of  the  poefs  geniua  Barrow, 
Young,  Shenstone,  and  Milton  were  apeeial  favourites ;  and, 
after  he  had  studied  them  thoronghly,  Shakespeart^  Oaaian, 
Junios,  Sdtiller'a  JtoUer^  nod  Gibbon's  De^int  and  fall 
were  eagerly '  read  Elliott's  firat  published  poem,  Tht 
Vernal  Vait,  was  soon  followed  by  Jfight,  or  tkt  Legend 
Wkarndift,  and  the  Talet  of  Sight,  embncing  /tofAiMA 
and  the  dedicated  reapaetively  to  Southay  and 

Bulwer.  AnoUier  volume  a>ntained  Love,  Tht  Letter,  Tkey 
Sfet  AffatHf  and  Withered  Witd  Flotten.  Then  came  the 
epic  fragment  entitled  Spirite  and  Men.  The  fruits  of  hia 
thot^ti  on  political  snhjeeta  were  seen  in  the  Uanter  and 
the  Corn-Lav  Jihymet,  of  which  a  third  edition  appeared 
in  1831.  His  other  important  tx>ems  are  The  Vmng* 
Patriarch  (1831),  The  Splendid  Village,  Uid  the  Com  law 
Hymns.  Many  gema  are  to  be  found  among  his  Jfitcd- 
laneout  Poemi;  but  the  dramas  entitled  KerhonaK  and 
Tauratsdes  are  the  least  happy  of  his  productiona  After 
his  death  appeared  More  Proee  and  Verts  in  two  volumes. 
His  chief  worka  were  published  between  1830  and  1836. 
He  carried  on  business  as  an  iron-founder  in  Sheffield  for  20 
years  (1821-41),  in  which  he  waa  so  anccessftd  that  he  re- 
tired to  an  estate  at  Great  Houghton,  near  Barnsley,  in 
1841,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  Ist  of  December  1849.  A  few  weeks  before  he  diedj 
his  daughter  was  married  to  John  Watkios,  his  future  bio3 
grapher.  Elliott  lives  in  history  by  his  determined  opposi' 
tion  to  the  "  bread-tax,"  aa  he  called  the  corn  laws,  tho 
sad  rMults  of  which  he  expressed  in  such  terribly  vivid  lines 
aa  the  following  : — 

I  bonglit  his  coffin  with  tny  bed,' 
My  goxm  booght  sartb  and  prayer; 

I  pswn^  ray  mother'a  ring  for  brud, 
I  pswn'd  mj  father's  onsir." 
Even  when  he  reached  comparative  affluence  himself,  he  r«> 
mained  tha  sturdy  champion  ni  the  poor,  whoie  repreaenta- 
tivo  in  the  Rhymee  says  : — 

"  And  workhonas  bread  ne'er  crossed  my  teeth,—  ; 
I  trust  it  naver  wiU."  ^ 
Elliott's  poetry  ia  stamped  throughout  by  the  grandeur  of 
bis  penonal  character.  Traaaparent  uocerity  and  passion- 
ate earnestness  meet  us  in  every  paga  Hia  poenu  are 
beautifully  described  by  Cariyle  aa  "  hues  of  joy  and 
harmony,  painted  out/>f  troublous  tears.*  '  To  be  a  reformer 
of  the  world  was  his  ambition ;  and-  the  purely  literary 
spirit,  which  looks  at  life  mainly  as  affording  materials  for 
artistio  conceptions,  waa  utterly  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Crabbe's  genius  cast  a  spell  over  Elliott ;  although  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  a  man  of  such  rugged  originality  was 
a  slavish  imitator  of  any  ona  His  works  reflect  the  joy 
with  which  a  poet  escapee  from  the  smoke,  glare,  and  noise 
of  city  life  to  drink  in  the  sweet  aii  of  country  lanes  and 
fields.  Yorkshire  scenery  especially  is  embalmed  in  his 
verse.  Although  Elliott  had  no  great  respect  for  theological 
dogma,  there  is  a  genuine  religious  vein  in  his  poetry.  His 
works  have  engaged  the  pena  of  men  endowed  with  loftier 
literary  genius  than  his  own,  including  Professor  Wilton, 
Southey,  Bulwer,  and  Cariyle. 

In  addition  to  the  Ufa  by  Watlcina,  there  ia  «  biography  by 
Jaaiury  Srarlaj  and  an  edition  of  ihiSLjtPfOUuhai  bero  iij^  by 
his  son,  the  Kev.  Edwin  Eltiott  of  St  John's,  Anti^^O 
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ELLIS,  acoMl  (1749-1815),  a  mUcQlUnBoiu  irntor  Jit- 
ti  Dguisbed  for  hia  servioM  in  jiroiootiog  a  knowtedgs  of  aorlj 
Koffliah  litenturei  was  bom  in  London  in  1 745.  Edocated 
at  Weatmiiutar  School  and  at  Truut7  Cullegt,  Cambridge, 
Ii«  eommanoad  hu  litoraij  career  u  a  «ontributM  to  tba 
BMia4  and  the  PnAaluuiarf  Ode*,  political  aattraa  dirMtad 
agaiut  Pitt'a  adoUDiatr^itnL  Ua  waa  aftarmrda,  howsTer, 
OD  friandlx  tarma  witk  Fikt.  and  In  1797  ba  aeoumpaniad 
Lord  Jlalnuabnir  to  lille  aa  aaeratuy  to  tba  arabaaey. 
Ha  {onnd  oontinnad  aeopa  for  hia  powara  aa  a  political 
aaricatnriat  in  tha  eolumna  cl  tha  Amii-JtuoUit,  to  which 
ha  waa,  nazt  eo  GaBning  and  Frara,  perhapa  tha  moat 
brilliant  ocntribntM'.  For  aoma  yaan  bafora  tha  Anti- 
Jacebim  waa  ataitad  Hlia  had  baeo  Vorhing  in  the  cooganial 
fiald  at  earlj  Engliah  Utentaray  in  which  ha  waa  ona  of  tha 
fitat  to  kwidtan  a  naw  toteraat  Tha  firat  adition  of  hia 
Speeimttu  of  Me  ^Wjr  Enylitk  FotU  appeared  in  1790; 
an  anlargad  edition  in  thraa  voUmaa  waa  pabliahed  in 
1801.  Thia  waa  foUovad  by  Spteimetu  of  Sarly  Sngliah 
Jiomaneei  in  Jfeir*  (3  toU  1805).  Hallam  apaaks  of  hia 
"good  taste  in  aaleation;"  and  his  tkiU  aa  editor  and  Intar- 
pratar  wars  of  mnch  aerrica  to  lev  laaniad  raaders  than 
himaalL  Ellia  waa  an  intimata  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  atjlad  him  "the  firat  c<»iTener  I  arer  aaw,"  and 
dedicated  to  him  the  fifth  canto  of  JfarmiaiL  Ha  died  oo 
the  15th  April  1615.  Tha  mrmoment  erected  to  hii 
memory  in  tha  parish  charch  of  Oanning  Bill,  Berks,  beara 
a  fine  inacription  from  tha  pen  of  Canning 

ELLIS.  Sib  Hbsbt  (1777-1869),  a  diatingnUhed 
antiquarian  writer,  for  many  yeara  principal  librarian  to 
tha  British  Uuaeom,  waa  bora  in  London  of  a  Torkahire 
family  in  1777.  He  was  educated  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where 
ha  took  his  degree  and  obtained  a  fellowehip.  After  having 
held  for  a  few  montha  a  anb-libmrianshtp  in  the  Bodleian, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  aimilar  poet  in  the  British  Museum 
in  ISOO.  In  1837  ha  became  chief  librarian,  and  ha  dis- 
charged tha  dutiea  of  tha  office  with  great  efficiency  and 
urbanity  until  1856,  when  he  resigDod  on  account  of 
advancing  agei  During  tba  reign  of  William  IV,  he  waa 
made  a  knight  of  HsnoTer.  He  died  on  the  15th  January 
16G9.  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  life  waa  one  of  very  considerable 
literary  activity.  Hia  first  work  of  importance  waa  the 
preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  Brand's  Pa]»u(ar  Antiquiiift, 
which  appeared  in  1813.  In  1816  he  was  selected  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Becords  to  write  the  introduc- 
tion to  Domesday  Book,  a  toak  which  he  discharged  with 
mnch  learning,  though  aeveral  of  hia  Tiewa  have  not  stood 
the  test  of  laterftriticiem.  His  Ori-jinal  LrtUrt  Iltnatratirt 
ff  Engliih  IliUory  (firat  series,  1824;  second  series,  1827} 
are  cumpiled  chiefly  from  manuscri[its  in  the  Britiah 
Museum  and  the  State  Paper  Odiee,  and  haT«  boon  of  con- 
siderable service  to  hittorical  writers  To  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  be  contribsted  four  volumes  on 
the  Elgin  and  Townley  Marbles  Sir  Henry  waa  fur  many 
yeora  joint-aocretary  of  tha  SoJaty  of  Antjqnariea. 

ELLIS.  AViLLiAK  (1794-1873).ona  of  tha  most  devoted 
and  saeceasf  ul  uf  modem  miaaionarias^  waa  bora  in  London 
on  the  39th  Angnat  1794.  When  ha  waa  about  four  years 
old  hia  father,  who  waa  a  working  man,  removed  with  hia 
family  to  \Tisbeacl^  where  aeeordingly  hia  boyhood  waa 
eponb  Hia  school  education  waa  even  acantiar  than  boys 
uf  hia  claaa  at  that  time  uaually  received,  bnt  being 
naturally  bright  and  intelligent  he  did  mnch  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  hia  own  afforta  Whan  about  twelve  yeara 
of  age  he  waa  put  to  work  with  a  narkel  gardener.  He 
ahowed  an  anthnaiaatie  interest  in  gardening  work,  and 
continued  to  be  engaged  in  it  under  varioua  employers 
until  1814.  In  that  yeor  having  come  under  eerioua 
/eligioua  imprcsfipn^  ho  otTorcd  himi'cif  nn  a  missionary  to 


the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  after  due  inquiry  the 
offer  was  accBptod.  TJie  year  which  was  allowed  him  for 
training  waa  devoted  not  merely  to  the  study  of  theotog}' 
at  Homertm.  bnt  to  the  aiiquisttion  of  variuua  practical 
arte,  anch  aa  printing  and  bookbinding,  which  proved  of 
the  utmoet  earrica  to  him  in  the  miasion  field.  Having 
been  ordained  he  aailad  Ux  the  South  Sea  lalanda  in 
Jauuatj  1816.  and  reached  hia  duatination  after  a  voyage 
of  thirteen  months'  dttiatio&  He  remained  in  Folyneaia, 
occupying  varioua  atatitma  in  aucceaaion,  until  1834,  when 
ha  waa  compelled  to  return  home  on  account  lA  the  atata 
of  hia  wife'a  health.  Though  tha  period  <tf  hia  reaidence  in 
tha  ialandavaa  thna  comparatively  ahor^  hia  labonta  were 
veiy  fruitful,  contributing  perhapa  aa  much  aa  those  of  any 
other  miaaionazy  to  bring  about  tha  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  raligiona,  moral,  and  eocial  condition  it  the 
Southern  Archipelago  that  has  taken  pUce  daring  the 
preaent  century.  He  was  not  only  unwearied  in  hia  efforts 
to  promote  the  immediate  apiritual  object  of  his  mission, 
but  he  introduced  many  aecondary  aids  to  tha  improvement 
uf  the  condition  of  tha  people  His  gardening  experience 
enabled  him  succeaafnlly  to  acclimatize  many  apeeiea  ol 
tropical  frtiita  and  planta,  which  now  form  an  important 
source  of  wealth  to  the  islanders  ;  and  he  had  the  distiac- 
tion  of  setting  up  and  working  the  fint  printing-press  in 
the  South  Seaa.  ElJia  and  hia  wife  availed  tbemselvea 
for  their  journey  home  of  an  American  vessel,  which  landed 
them  free  of  all  charge  at  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  spring  of  1825.  They  remained  for  S9me  montha  in 
the  United  Statea,  where  they  were  exceedingfy  well 
received,  and  Ellia  excited  much  intereat  in  the  miasion 
with  which  he  waa  connected  by  attending  nomeroas  public 
meetioga  held  in  aupport  of  ita  claims.  For  several  yean 
after  hia  return  to  England,  he  was  employed  aa  q 
travelling  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  whose 
schemes  he  explained  and  advocated  in  nearly  every 
important  town  of  tha  United  Kingdom.  In  the  midst  of 
this  busy  life  he  found  time  to  publish  his  Tour  through 
Hawaii  (1826),  which  had  been  written  in  the  course  of  hii 
journey  home,  and  his  PofyAw'ttn  Retearehei  (2  vola,  1829), 
a  work  which  Sonthey  iu  the  Quarterly  Review  characterized 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  he  had  erer  read.  In  1632 
he  was  appointed  foreign  secretary  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  the  state  of  his  wife's  health  rendering  the 
long  cheriehed  proepect  of  a  return  to  the  South  Scaa  hope- 
lesa  He  discharged  the  dutiee  of  the  office  with  great 
efficiency  for  aeveu  yeara,  when  threatened  cerebral  disease 
compelled  him  to  resign  it  In  the  interval  his  first  wife 
had  died,  and  he  had  married  in  1837  Miss  Sarah  Stickney, 
authoress  of  Tht  Pottry  cf  Li/t^  Th4  Women  of  England^ 
and  many  other  well-known  worka  Just  before  resigning 
the  secretaryship  he  published  his  ffiitorjf  of  Ifadagcucai; 
and  thus  first  established  between  hie  name  and  that  island 
a  connection  which  was  destined  to  be  honourable  and  en- 
during in  no  common  degrea  After  a  season  spent  in  Pau. 
of  which  Mn  Ellia  haa  given  a  most  interesting  account  in 
her  Summer  and  Winter  in  the  Pyrenete,  Mr  Ellia  and  hia 
wife  returned  to  England  in  1841,  and^ook  up  their  reaid- 
ence in  a  beautiful  country  house  at  Roae  Hill,  Hoddesdon, 
Hertfordahira  Hera  he  continued  to  ahow  unabated 
interest  and  almost  unabated  activity  in  the  buaineaa  of  the 
Socie^  with  which  he  had  been  in  one  capacity  or  another 
ao  long  connected.  By  desire  of  the  directors  he  undertook 
a  history  (tf  the  aociety,  the  first  volume  of  %-hich  appeared 
in  1644,  though  pressure  of  other  work  prevented  ita  com- 
pletion. In  1847  he  accepted  the  paatorate  of  the  little 
congregational  church  at  Hoddesdon,  which  had  hern  re> 
vived  and  atrengthened  mainly  through  hia  axertiona. 

■  from  the  Lmdou  Missionary  Socie^  to  proce«S>to,Mad>' 
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ptar  in  ordar  to  inqiiin  into  the  ^mpeet*  for  tho  mamp- 
tion  (tf  the  miwioowj  mteTpriM  then^  which  had  bees 
ducked  forseTaral  yean  owing  to  the  latter  hoaUlitjof  the 
itigning  qneaiL  Between  186S  and  18S7  he  paid  three 
niiti  to  that  iilaild,  al  which  he  hoa  given  a  fall  aoconnt  in 
in  TAtm  ritiU  to  Jladagatear  ^1658),  one  of  the  moat 
pntfoondly  intareeting  and  nunaatie  MnattToa  in  the  whole 
fitaratun  of  mieuon^  In  reading  it  one  aeaioelj  knowa 
vliether  to  admire  most  the  feariewneea,  the  nndeTiating 
regard  for  pnodple,  or  the  diieretion,  with  whidi  he  du- 
charged  a  moet  delicate  and  difficult  negotiation,  and  won 
io  the  end  a  aignal  triamph  for  freo  Chriatiaoit7.  Thoagh 
ita  primary  intereet  is  religion^  the  work  contains  much 
nloable  ecienti&o  informatioa  At  the  inTitation  of  the 
director!  of  the  society,  Ellis  undertook  another  journey 
to  Uadsgaacar  in  1863^  when  he  was  close  upon  serenty 
jm%  of  age.  Of  this  he  gare  an  account  in  his  HaJaycucar 
Rnitiltd  (1867).  He  died  on  the  25th  June  1873.  In 
additim  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  EUis  woa  the 
intluMr  of  A  Tindieaiton  of  Iht  South  Sea  Jfusiotu  from  thi 
UiMreprtMenUUiotuc/Oito  KonfotMAiM  (1831),  and  Village 
Leeturei  o»  Popery  (1891)l 

Mn  EUis  snrvivad  her  hatband  only  a  few  daya  For  a 
considerable  number  of  years  she  conducted  a  ladies' school 
ia  Hertfordshire  on  principles  which  she  bad  carefully 
tboaght  out,  and  which  are  explained  in  her  Ratodan  IIohm 
(184S)^  She  wrote  upwards  of  thirty  works,  muat  uf  which 
Tere  Tory  popular. 

ELLOR,  or  EuvB,  a  town  of  British  Indie,  in  the 
Godivarf  district,  in  the  presidency  of  kladrat,  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Tammaler  river,  in  16'  43'  K.  let.  and  81' 
10'  E  long.  The  town  contains  a  popnlatinn  of  25,487 
persona,  made  up  as  follows :  Hindus,  20,253 ;  Mahometans, 
5046;  Christiani^  188.  Ellor  is  a  municipaltly,  and 
tbs  diief  town  of  the  tdluk  or  aulMiistrict  of  the  same 
Hina  The  town,  which  is  clean  and  he&lthy,  with  welU 
■luded  roads,  is  the  headquarters  of  an  esecotire  engineer, 
with  magisterial  and  civil  conrts,  poetoflSee,  school,  ^c.;  it 
(I  also  a  station  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  of 
the  Lutheran  Mission.  The  mnoicipal  income  in  1875-76 
smountad  to  £769,  and  the  expenditure  to  £957.  The 
chief  indnstiy  of  the  place  is  the  manufactora  oi  woollen 
carpets.    Ellor  was  formerly  a  military  station. 

ELLORA,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  native  state  of 
Hyderabad,  near  the  dty  of  Dowletabad,  situated  in  20*  2' 
N.  lat  and  7S'  13'  E.  lon^  In  a  ounuitatn  near  this 
town  there  are  some  •ramarkaUs  azoavationa,  cuntuDing 
■jthcdogical  symbols  of  the  Hipda  worship,  and  temples 
ornamented  with  statuea  of  many  of  the  dailiea.  Ilw 
^neipal  figures  are  thoao  of  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 
suDt,  and  hia  eonaort  ladrioL  Basidea  these,  there  are 
■oma  figuea  of  the  disitiea  and  ineamationa  adored  by  the 
Jaini,  the  foUoweia  of  Boddha  and  Farianith;  bat  all  of 
than  haTa  bees  foraakea  by  (ho  priests.  The  Temple  is 
■aid  to  hare  been  ezeented  by  I^jih '  Eda  of  EUichpnr, 
vko  was  cored  fA  a  entaneons  disorder  by  a  spring  near 
the  place,  and  in  gratitude  gave  orders  for  the  construction 
of  the  ehiiae.  It  measures  138  fest  in  front,  and  in  the 
ioterioT  extends  247  feet  in  length  by  100  feet  in  breadth, 
and  is  in  some  places  100  feet  high.  A  minute  account  of 
thete  curiooe  aDtiquitiee  in  contained  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  A$iat\e  RtMeartJut  and  in  Fergusaon's  Iliitory  of 
Indian  and  Eattern  Arehiiectun.  See  also  article  Ahcut- 
nciuRE,  Tol  iL  pp.  394-395.  Ellora  was  ceded  in  1818 
Uolkar  to  the  British,  who  tnnsferred  it  to  the  Kiatm 
is  1822  by  the  treaty  of  Hyderabad. 

ELLSWORTH,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  capital  of 
Hancock  county,  Maine,  is  situated  25  miles  east  of  Bangor, 
on  the  Union  rirer,  abont  four  miles  from  its  mouth.  As 
tbe  port  of  entry  fhf  the  disUict  of  Frenchman's  IDay,  aud 


the  seat  of  an  eztenaive  trade  in  timber,  it  enjoys  groat 
commercial  prosperity  ;  and,  besidea  a  ouusideMbla  witty 
of  wooden  wares,  it  manufactureo  iron,  biaas^  saildoth, 
carriages,  and  sledgea  Population  in  1840^  SS$3  j  in 
1870,  5237. 

ELLWOOD,  THOvaa  (1639-1713),  an  Engliah  anthor. 
chiefly  celdxatad  from  his  connection  with  Milton,  was  boru 
at  Crowell,  in  Oxfordahire,  in  1G39.  Hie  jmncijial  facts 
of  hia  life  are  related  in  a  very  iutareating  autobiugraphy, 
which  contains- much  information  aa  to  his  interoonrse  with 
the  poet  While  he  was  still  young  hie  father  removed  tu 
London,  where  nomas  became  aeqoaiutod  with  a  Quaker 
family  named  Pennington,  and  was  led  through  their 
influence  to  connect  himself  with  the  Society  of  FrioudM. 
The  change  was  very  distasteful  tu  Lis  father,  and  the 
autobiography  gives,  a  full  account  of  the  petaocution  to 
which  he  wan  subjected  on  account  of  it  It  was  through 
the  Penningtons  that  he  was  introduced  in  1G61  to  Milton 
in  the  capacity  uf  Latin  reader.  He  spent  nearly  every 
afternoon  in  the  poet's  house,  in  Jewin  Street,  until  the 
intercourse  was  interrupted  by  an  illnees  which  compelled 
him  to  go  to  the  country.  After  a  period  of  imprisonment 
at  Aylesbury  for  Quakerism,  EUwood  resumed  his  visits  to 
Milton,  who  was  now  residing  at  a  house  his  Quaker  friend 
bad  taken  for  him  at  Giles  Chalfont  It  was  daring  this 
rcaidence  in  the  country  that  the  poet  gave  him  tlio 
manuscript  of  the  Paradiat  Lot(  to  read,  and  did  him  the 
honour  of  asking  his  opinion  of  it  In  returning  the 
manuscript  Ellwood  suggested  "  Paradise  Found  "  as  a  sub- 
ject; and  when  Milton  long  afterwards  in  London  showecl 
him  Paradue  Regaintil,  it  was  with  the  remark,  "  Thia  ia 
owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  at  Chalfont" 
Ellwood  was  the  author  of  several  polemical  worka,  of 
which  Forgery  iw  Christianity  (1674)  and  The  Foundation 
of  Tithtt  Shaken  (1682)  deserve  mention.  His  Satrtd 
Iliitoriet  of  the  Old  and  Nea  TettamenU  appeared  in  1705 
and  1709.  He  died  in  1713.  His  autobiography  was 
published  in  the  following  year.  Another  editiou  appeared 
in  1791. 

ELM,  the  popular  name  fur  tho  trees  and  shrubs  con- 
stituting the  genus  Ulmut,  of  the  natural  order  [flmaem. 
The  Common  Elm,  If.  eampeHrit,  a  doubtful  native  of 
England,  is  fonnd  throughout  great  part  ot  Eun^  in 
North.  Africa,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  ranges  as  far 
eaitt  as  Japan.  It  grows  on  almoat  all  aoils,  bnt  thrivea 
best  on  a  rich  loam,  in  open,  low-lying,  moderately  moist 
aituations,  attaining  a  height  <tf  60-100,  and  in  some  few 
cases  aa  much  as  130  or  150  feet  The  braochos  an 
numerous  and  spreading,  and  often  penduluua  at  ib» 
extremitiea ;  the  bark  ia  rugged ;  the  teavea  are  altamot^ 
ovate,  rough,  doubly  aertata,  and,  aa  is  other  apaeiea  of 
l^mMj  unequal  at  base  (see  voL  iv.  p.  109,  fig.  100)  ; 
the  flowers  are  smalt,  hermaphrodite^  numeroua,  in  purplish 
brown  tufts,  and  each  with  a  fringed  basal  bract,  have  a 
four-toothed  campanulate  calyx,  four  stamens,  and  two 
styles,  and  appear  before  the  leaves  in  March  and  April : 
and  the  seed-vesaels  are  greon,  membranous,  one-seeded, 
and  doeply-deft  Unlike  the  wych  elm,  it  rarely  perfects 
its  seed  in  England,  where  it  ia  propagated  by  maana  of 
suckers  from  old  trees,  or  preferably  by  layers  from  stools. 
In  the  first  ten  years  of  its  growth  it  ordinarily  rcoclica  a 
height  of  25-30  feet  The  wood,  at  first  brownish- while, 
becomes,  with  growth,  of  a  brown  colour  having  a  greenish 
shoda,  It  ia  close-grainod,  free  from  knots,  without  aii- 
parent  medullary  rays,  and  ia  hard  and  tough,  but  will  not 
take  a  polish.  AU  porta  of  the  trunk,  including  tho 
sapwood,  are  available  in  carpontry.  By  drying,  the  wood 
loses  over  60  per  cent  of  its  weight  and  has  then  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-588.  It  has  considerable  transverse 
•trength,  dove  not  crock  when  once  aeae(m«c|^aBd  u 
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niuu-k^Uy dnnblfi  under  water,  or  if  kepfqaite  dry; 
tl^oogh  it  decays  mpidly  on  exposure  to  the  wefttlier,  iihich 
in  tea  to  eightaaii  montba  etuMS  the  bark  to  Ull  off,. and 
'givea  to  the  wood  •  ydlowith  colour — a  ugn  of  deteriota- 
.tioii  in  quality.  To  prerent  ihrinking.  and  warping  it 
'1D17  ba  preiOTTed  in  water  or  mud,  bat  it  ia  bot  worked 
mgt  aoou  after  feUing.  Analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  wood 
haTe  giTen  a  percentage  of  17*8  per  cent  of  lime,  31*9  per 
eeoL  ot  potaah,  imd  13'7  per  cent  of  soda.  In  aummer, 
elm  ireea  often  exude  an  alkaline  gummy  substance,  which 
by  the  action  of  the  air  becomes  the  brown  inaolubia  body 
tanned  ulmin.  Elm  wood  ia  used  for  keels  and  bilge-planka, 
the  blocks  and  dead-eyes  of  rigging,  and  ships'  pumpa,  for 
coflSns,  wheels,  furniture,  carred  and  turned  articles,  and 
for  general  carpenters'  work  ;  and  previoua  to  the  common 
•mpliqrmeDt  d  cast-iron  was  much  ia  request  for  water- 
pipea.  The  inner  bark  of  die  elm  ia  mode  into  bast  mata 
and  ropes.  It  contains  mucilage,  with  a  little  tannic  acid, , 
and  was  formerly  much  employed  for  the  preparation  of  an 
antiscorbutic  decoction,  the  Jecoetum  ulmi  of  pharmacy. 
The  hark  of  Ulmut  /ulva,  Michaox,  the  Slippery  or  Red 
l^m  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  serres  the  Korth 
American  Indians  for  the  same  purpose,  and  alao  aa  a 
vulnerary.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  young  shoots  of  elms 
have  been  found  a  suitable  food  for  live  stock.  For  orna- 
mental purposes  elm  trees  are  frKquently  planted,  and  in 
avenues,  as  at  the  park  of  Stratfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire,  are 
highly  effective.  They  were  first  used  in  France  for  the 
adorument  of  public  walks  in  the  reign  of  Francis  L  -  Id 
Italy,  aa  in  ancient  timea,  it  is  still  customary  to  train  the 
Ivine  upon  the  elm— a  practice  to  which  frequent  allusion 
jhaa  been  made  by  the  poet&  Among  the  small-leaved 
(varieties  of  (/.  eampatrit  are  the  species  I/.  Berardi  and  17. 
fattigicLta ;  besides  these  there  are  Mveral  slender  kiada 
with  vari^ated  leaves. 

The  Wych  Elm,  or  Wych  Hazel,  U.  montano,  ia  in* 
digenouB  to  Britain,  where  it  usually  attains  a  height  ol 
about  50  feet^  but  among  tall-growing  treoa  may  reach  120 
feet  It  has  drooping  branches,  and  a  smoother  and  thinner 
burk,  Iar]ger  and  more  tapering  leaves,  and  a  for  less  deeply 
tiobied  seed-TMsel  than  U.  eampettrii.  The  wood,  though 
more  porona  than  in  that  species,  is  a  tough  and  hard 
material  when  properly  seasoned,  and,  being  very  flexible 
when  steamed,  ii  well  adapted  for  boat-bniUing.  Branches 
of  the  wych  elm  were  formerly  maaufaetored  into  bowa 
(see  vd.  iL  p.  372),  and  if  forked  were  employed  as  divining- 
Todx  *'  Tho  peeping  £lm,  the  moet  ornamental  member  oif 
the  gtnua,  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  this  species.  The 
DutdL  or  Sand  Sm  is  a  tree  very  umilar  to  the  wych  elm, 
bat  produces  inferior  timber.  The  Cork-Barked  Elm,  [/'. 
«H&e»M,  is  distinguished  ehiefl;  by  the  thick  deeply-fissured 
bark  with  which  its  branches  are  covered.  The  American 
or  White  Elm,  U.  americana,  is  a  hardy  and  very  handsome 
species,  of  which  the  old  tree  of  Boston  Common  (U.S.) 
was  a  representative.  This  tree  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  existence-  before  the  settlement  of  Boston,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  storm  of  the  ISUi  Febnuiy 
1876  measured  22  feet  in  eircnmferenca. 

Sm  ARBOBicnLTTTiit,  voL  if.  p.  Z\7  ;  London,  Arionlum  Aitaa* 
.RWwiR,  ToL  itt,  1838. 

ELUACIN,  EivAciNus,  or  Elvaeth,  OiokoB  (1223- 
1273),  author  of  a  history  of  the  Satacens,  and  known  in 
the  East  bj  the  name  of  Ibn-Amid,  was  a  Christian  of  Egypt, 
iwhere  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1223.  He  occupied  the 
place  of  ketib  or  secretary  at  the  court  of  the  saltans  of 
Egypt,  an  office  which  was  usually  filled  by  Christiana. 
His  history  consista  of  annals  which  extend  from  the  time 
of  Mahomet  till  the  year  1117.  It  is  principally  occupied 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Saracen  empire,  but  contains  some 
possa^  lelating  to  the  Eastern  Christiana.  --  In  1238  he 


raeeeeded  his  father,  Taaar  Al  Amid,  who  had  hel  d  the  office 
of  seeretarj  to  the  council  war  under  the  snltaua  of  Egypt 
for  fortj^ve  year^  Hmacin  died  at  Damascns  in  1273. 
His  history  was  pablished,  in  Arabic  and  lAtin,  at  Leyden 
in  1635,  A  reprint  pf  Uie  I^tin  version  waa  puUisbed 
soon  afterwsrds,  and  was  followed  by  a  French  translation. 
A  complete  edition  oootaining  only  the  Arabic  text  is  in 
nee  among  the  Christians  of  the  Levant 

ELMES,  Hakvit  Loitsdalb  (l»U-I847},  the  architect 
of  St  Qeorge's  Hall,  Liverpool,  was  the  son  of  James 
Elmea  (see  next  article),  and  was  bom  at  Chichester  in 
1814,  After  saning  some  time  in  his  father's  office,  and 
under  a  aorveyor  at  Bedford  and  an  architect  at  Bath, 
he  became  partner  with  his  father  in  1835,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  the  successful  competitor  among  86 
for  a  design  for  St  Oeorge's  Hall,  Liverpool  The  foun- 
dation stone  of  this  building  was  Iiud  on  the  28th  June 
1836,  but  Elmea  being  successful  in  a  cumpetition  for  the 
Assixe  Courts  m  the  same  city,  it  waa  finally  decided  to 
include  the  Hall  and  Courta^n  a  single  building.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea,  Elmes  prepared  a  fresh  design,  and 
the  work  of  erection  commenced  in  1841.  He  superin- 
tended  its  progress  till  1847,  when  from  failing  health  he 
was  compelled  to  delegate  his  duties  to  C'  K  Cockerell, 
RA.,  and  leave  for  Jamaica,  where  he.  died  of  tspsump- 
tion  on  the  26th  November  1847.4L 

ELMES,  Jaku  (1762-1862).  father  of  the  preceding, 
an  architect,  civil  engineer,  and  writer  on  the  arts,  was  bom 
in  London  15th  October  1762,  He  waa  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and,  after  studying  building 
under  his  father,  and  architecture  under  Mr  George  Gibson, 
became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  gained 
the  silver  nvedal  in  1804.  He  designed  a  large  number  of 
buildings,  in  the  metropolis,  and  was  surveyor  and  civi) 
en^neer  to  the  port  of  London,  but  is  best  known  aa  a 
writer  on  the  arts.  In  1809  he  became  vice-president  of 
the^Royal  Architectural  Society,  but  this  office,  as^treU  as 
that  of  surv^or  of  the  ^ort  of  London,  hel  was  compelled 
through  partial  loaa  of  sight  to  resign  i^l82&  TlSa'died 
at  Greenwich  April  2,  1861 

Besidn  contributing  Isrgeljr  to  periodical  literature,'^  He  la  jumKtf 
of  Sir  ChrMojAa-  fKr**  and  hit  Timti  (182$),  iMturtt  imiAtthU 
l«e(Mr«  (1823),  Tiu  A.rta  and  AHi^i  Otneraland  Biojmphif 

oal  pieUotutjy  ^  tkt  Fins  ArU  (182(),  TreattM  on  ArehiUelural 
Jwitprvdmet  \IV3H},  sad  Th»ma»  Clarkm :  a  UQuogra^  (1851). 

ELMENA,  ■  town  and  fort  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Upper 
GnineOr  West  Africa,  now  a  British  possession,  is.  situated 
on  a  peniniula  bounded  on  the  north  by  die  River  Benyan 
or  Beyuh,  about  six  miles  west  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in 
C*  4'  40"  N.  Ut  and  1'  20'  30"  W.  long.  The  stroeta  of 
the  native  town  are  narrow  and  dirty,  but  Uiere  are  a  con- 
sidenJile  number  of  neat  and  spacious  cottages,  occupied 
by  the  officials  and  morchanta.  The  inhabitants  are  chtefiy 
merchants  and  their  servants,  fishers,  and  mechanics.  The 
river  could  at  one  time  be  entered  by  achoonen,  but  on 
account  of  a  bar  having  formed  at  its  mouth  it  ia  now  ac- 
cessible only  to  small  boats.  Elmina  is  the  earliest  European 
settlement  on  this  coast,  and  was  established  by  the  Por- 
tuguese as  early  as  1481,  under  the  name  of  SichJorge  da 
Uina.  Soon  after  landing  they  commenced  to  build  the 
castle  now  known  nnder  ti[ie  name  of  Fort  St  George,  but 
it  was  not  completed  till  eighty  years  afterwards.  -  Another 
defensive  work  is  Fort  St  Ingo,  built  in  1666,  which  is 
behind  the  town  and  at  some  distance  from  the  coast; 
Elmina  waa  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1637,  and  ceded  to 
them  by  trea^  in  1640.  Along  with  the  Dutch  possessions 
on  the  Guinea  Coast,  it  was,  in  return  for  certain  commercial 
.  privileges,  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  April  6,  1872.  The 
king  of  Ashantee,  claiming  to  be  its  superior,  objectedtto 
ito  tranafer|.aiid.tiie  rcattll<«aa<the-Aahanta^*r>.  Dniiiig 
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ika  wu  the  king's  qtuuisr  vu  bombaniied  4nd  laid  in  raiiu 
hj  tii«  Britidi,  Jbds  13,  3873.  The  population  itf  Elmioa 
iitbout  10,000. 

w  ELM  IRA,  a  city  of  th«  United  State*,  capital  of 
Cbemniig  county  New  York,  is  litnated  in  a  fertila  Talley 
on  the  Chemung  n'Ter,  and  on  the  Erie  and  Northern 
Centnl  nilro8dB,37i  miles  W.N. W.  of  KewTork.  Bjthe 
asiaang  Canal  it  is  connected  with  Seneca  Lake,  30  milea 
diitant,  aad  by  the  Junction  Canal  with  the  interior  of 
PeDuylrania.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  fine  court- 
honsfl^  the  female  college,  attended  by  sboat  120  students, 
ths  high  aud  normal  sdioola,  and  Uie  free  academy.  It 
bs  inm  and  steel  works,  breweries,  taoDeriea,  and  manu> 
bctories  of  boots  and  shoes,  edge  tools,  and  pianos.  Elmira 
ni  settled  in  1788,  was  incorporated  as  a  Tillage  under 
Oe  name  of  New  Town  in  1816,  received  its  present  name 
in  1823,  and  obtained  a  dty  dtartar  in  1861.  The  popub- 
tionin  1870  was  15,863. 

ELOBEIt),  LoB^^",  or  Obkidh,  the  chief  town  of  the 
teaot'j  Ox  SoraoEan,  in  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  an  Egyptian 
goTeraor,  is  situated  at  a  height  of  1700  feet  shore  tha 
Ki,  St  the  foot  of  Jebel  Eordofan,  about  150  milea  west  of 
theBabr-el  Abiad.  or  White  NUe.  in  13'  W  N.  Ub  and 
30'  7'  E.  long.  It  ii  scattered  orer  a  large  area,  and  in 
fact  consists  of  several  distinct  townships,  each  inhabited 
by  a  different  race.  Most  of  the  houses  are  mere  mud 
Iiiita,  which  require  to  be  rebuilt  or  extensively  repaired 
CTery  year  after  the  raicy  season ;  but,  besides  tha 
governor's  residence,  there  are  three  barracks,  a  gun- 
powder magazine,  a  hospital,  and  six  mosques.  Strong 
feoccs  of  thorny  brushwood  have  to  be  maintained  by 
every  household  as  a  protective  against  the  wild  beasts 
th&t  invade  £he  town  by  nighL  Though  the  wells  have 
been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  nearly  100  feet,  water  is  fre- 
qQSDtly  scarce.  The  inhabitants  make  plaited  work  of- 
jnlm-leaf  fibres  snd  beautiful  silver  filigree ;  and  a  eon- 
tiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  gum,  gold,  and  ivory  with 
Dufor  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  The  population 
it  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  20,000. 

ELOI,  St  (688-659),  originally  a  goldsmith,  but  after- 
wards Msbop  of  Noyon,  was  bom  at  Cadillac,  near 
Limt^ea,  in  588.  Having  manifested  at  an  early  age  a 
decided  talent  for  the  art  of  design,  he  was  placed  by  his 
parents  with  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Limoges,  where  he 
ntsde  rapid  progress  in  goldsmith's  work.  Ha  became 
ouDsr  to  Clotaire  U  of  France,  and  treasurer  to  his- 
nccessor  Dagobert,  Both  kinga  iufnistad  him  with 
inpotlant  works,  among  which  were  the  composition  of  the 
UMelieb  which  oniament  the  tomb  of  St  Qefmain,  Iwhop 
of  Psiis,  and  the  •xscntion  (for  Clotain)  ct  two  chairs  of 
gdd,  adwned  with  jtwali^  which  at  Aat  time  were 
teckobed  ekeft-tTtnufn*  Thongk  h»  was  unasaing  great 
vaslth,  Elu  ooquired  a  distaste  lor  a  woridly  liie^  and 
nsoind  to  heeome  a  |iriaBt.  At  first  he  retirsd  to  • 
noBSitaiy,  but  in  640  was  nisad  to  the  lashtqirie  erf 
Noyon.  He  made  freqnenk  misaiaaaiy  exeoziiona  to  the 
i»^m  d  BiabaB^  nd  alao  fotmdiad  a  grert  many  mona^ 
ittus  and  churehaa,   Ha  died  lat  December  659. 

His  Ulit  has  beta  wrtttea  by  hia  Mrad  and  contcmpowy  8t 
-wit;  and  s  French  tnuisIstioB  of  this  Ufa  by  tha  AbU  Ls  Bmm, 
topthw  with  18  hoBuliss  asid  to  have  been  writtea  br  St  Boi, 
■MfiiUlihed  at  Paris  in  IMS. 

EL  PASO,  or  Et  Paio  Dn  NoKts,  « town  of  Kaxico, 
inlhastato  <k  ChUwahna,  sttuatadon  the  Rio  Qraodei  ina 
ninow  ytJhj  near  the  firontiar  of  New  Mexico,  340  miles 
W.aW.  of  SuiU  F4,  3r  43'  N.  106*  40*  W.  long. 
The  nsae  is  often  apidied  to  a  whole  groap  of  small  settle- 
luats  00  the  Bio  Qrande,  but  belongs  properly  to  the 
^ufmi  of  thnr  nnmber,  which  owes  ite  origin  to  the 
aUbUshnmt  of  a  nilitar; ^  Bituated  in  the 
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chief  thoroDghfare  between  New  Hexiuo  and  Ohihuakuii. 
The  town  is  a  mere  collection  of  brick  hate  without 
windows,  and  wtth  earthen  floors.  In  the  district  the  viae 
is  Isrgely  cnltiTated,  and  wine  and  brandy  are  manofac- 
tared.  On  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soti  the  inhabi* 
tante  enjoy  an  abundance  of  material  luxnriea,  bnt  they 
ore  totally  ignorant  of  moat  of  the  applianoea  oi  dviUzcd 
life.    The  popuktion  is  aboat  6000. 

ELPHINOTON]^  Tbb  Hokodeablk  Uovntbtuaet 
(1779-1859),  an  eminent  Indian  etatOHnap  fourth  son  of 
the  eleventh  Baron  El^instonedn  Uie  peerage  of  Scotland, 
was  bOTD  in  1779.  BaTina  xeeuTed  an  appointment  in 
the  dnl  service  of  the  East  India  Onnpany,  of  which  one 
of  his  uncles  was  a  director,  he  reached  Calcutta  in  the 
beginning  of  1796.  After  filling  several  subordinate  posts, 
he  was  appointed  in  1801  assistant  to  the  British  resident 
at  Poonah,  at  the  coart  of  the  Feishwa,  the  most  powerfn] 
of  tha  Mahratte  princes.  Here  he  obtained  his  first 
opportimity  of  distinction,  being  attached  in  tha  capacity 
of  diplomatist  to  the  mission  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 
the  Mahrattaa.  When,  on  the  failure  of  negotiations,  war 
broke  out,  Elphinstone,  though  a  civilian,  acted  as  virtual 
aidt^-camp  to  Qeuersl  Wellealey.  He  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Assaye,  and  displayed  such  courage  and  knowledge 
of  tactica  throughout  the  whole  campaign  that  Wellesley 
told  him  he  baa  mistaken  his  profession,  and  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  a  soldier.  In  1806,  when  the  war  closed,  he 
,  was  appointed  British  resident  at  Nagpore.  Here,  the 
timea  being  uneventful  and  hia  duties  Ught,  he  occupied 
much  of  his  leisure  in  reading  claasical  and  general  litera- 
ture, and  acquired  those  studious  babite  which  clung  to  him 
throughout  life.  In  1808  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
most  important  political  mission  to  Central  Aria,  being 
appointed  the  first  British  envoy  to  the  court  of  Cabni^ 
with  the  object  pf  securing  a  friendly  alliance  with  tha 
Afghans  in  view  of  a  possible  French  invasion.  The 
negotiations,  protracted  sod  dif^ult,  resulted  in  a  treaty 
securing  what  the  English  wished ;  but  it  proved  of  little 
value,  partly  because  the  danger  of  invasion  had  pOssed 
away,  and  part^  because  the  Shah  Bht\ja  was  driven  from 
the  throne  by  his  brother  before  it  could  be  xatified.  The 
most  valuable  permanent  result  of  the  embassy  was  the 
literary  fruit  it  bore  sevisral  years  afterwards  in 
Elphinstone's  great  work  on  Cabal.  After  ipanding  about 
a  year  in  Calcutta  ananging  tha  report  of  his  miasionr 
Elphinstone  was  appointed  in  18II  to  the  important  and 
difficult  post  of  reaidant  at  Foouab,  ThB  dilBcnlty  arose 
from  the  j^neral  complication  of  Uahratta  politka,  and 
especially  from  the  weak  and  teeacherons  ehanetn  of  the 
Peishwa,  which  Ehdiinatone  rightly  read  fnm  the  first 
While  the  maak  of  fiiendship  waa  kept 'up  Elphinstone 
carried  oat  the  only  nitaUis  policy^  that  of  vigilant 
qnieaeenca^  with  adnitaUe  taet  and  patience;  when  in 
1817  the  mai^  wu  thrown  aside  and  the  Fnahwa 
ventnied  to  dselara  war,  the  Eng^iah  raaident  proved  for 
the  aeoond  time  the  tnitii  of  Wellealey'a  assertion  Uiat  he 
waa  bora  a  aoldi«T.  Ibongh  hia  own  account  of  his  diare 
in  the  i-ampftign  iachanctariiticalty  modesty  one  can  gather 
from  it  that  the  aoeosss  of  the .  English  troops  was  chiefl«( 
owing  to  his  assaming  the  command  at  an  important  crisif 
durii^tho  battlaof  ^koe.  When  Poonah  fell  he  humanely 
exwted  himself  with  almost  complete  succeas  to  prevent  a 
seen^i^j  inevikaibla  sack  of  the  town  by  the  incensed 
soldiera.  The  Feishwa  being  driven  from  his  ^roue^  his 
territories  were  annexed  to  the  British  <{«ninioa^  and 
Elphinstone  was  Dominated  eommissiouer  to  administer 
them.  He  discharged  the  reaptmsiUe  task  with  rare 
ment  and  ability.  The  chaiactwistio  fe^t&|^ftlj%f^iv' 
waa  hia  scrapalona  regard  fn'^^customa,  interastvuid 
wishes  of  the  nttiTe  popnUtion,  in  so  far  as  these  waoi 
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ocnpatiUe  wtdi  tie  Britub  aupniiuoj.  Aaoogniiiiig  Uw 
dafp-ieatod  oonserrttiaia  of  lha  Uinda  ehMMter*  Iw  avoidad 
ueadlaaa  change}  andaonghttathertodaTelopwhatnforma 
aeemad  eaaential  from  witiun  than  to  impoBa  than  from 
without  ^With  thia  -riav  ba  Bvaaamd  aa  far  aa  poaaible 
tho  nafeiTe  sjatam  ot  adnmiiahalfae  ol  joatuM^  and 
anaintained  the  landholdaca  aod  aliirfa  in  the  poaaaawn  ol 
tiidrrichtaandpriTilegM^  Hia  ooneiliatoty  adminiatration 
not  nmj  draw  to  hin  panonaUj  tha  attadunant  of  ^ 
olfmti,  Imt  waa  of  the  ntmoat  baneflt  im  oonfiAning  the 
Ibitiah  aathwritj  Id  the  newlj  annexed  territory,  which 
night  eonlj  have  beeD  brooght  by  e  difforent  policy  to 
throw  off  the  jo\». 

So  high  W8B  Elphinatdae^  npntatloa  for  adminiitratire 
abili^,  that,  when  the  lieiitenanfr«OTenionhip  ii  Bmnbaj 
fall  Taoant  in  1819,  tha  Oowt  of  Directma  aj^ointod  him 
to  the  poaiticm  in  {vefwenoe  to  two  eandidatea  (tf  diatin- 

Kished  merit  who  were  both  hia  aanlorB.  He  entered  upon 
I  new  duties  in  1820,  and  discharged  them  nnttt  1827, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Kr  John  Malcolm.  The  period 
was  tranquil,  and  the  goremor  devoted  himeelf  to  internal 
reforms  with  that  happjf  comtanation  of  leal  anddiaoretioB 
which  alwajB  distingoished  him.  His  principal  achiere- 
ment  ma  ua  drairing  np  of  the  Elphinstone  eodc^  which 
for  oomprehensiTeness,  olBaraees,  aod  eqni^  takes  a  high 
rank  among  works  <rf  its  olasiL  He  bithfuly  carried  out 
the  policy  ot  retrenf^ent  prescribed  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  it  may  be  noted  as  oharactertatio  that  he 
commenced  his  eoonomie  reforms  br  redncing  the  Gorem- 
ment  House  establiabmeni  His  effnta  to  jwomoto  native 
odueation,  however,  had  probaUy  more  benefietal  and  tar- 
reach  ing  resiilts  than  any  other  depaitment  of  hia  aetivi^. 
He  may  fairly  be  regarded  aa  tiie  founder  of  l!b»  tytboi  of 
state'  education  in  India,  aod  he  probably  did  more  than 
any  other  Indian  administrator  to  further  evetr  likaly 
scheme  for  the  pnmiotion  of  native  edueatioL  Adhering 
to  the  policy  he  had  adopted  at  Poonoh  of  respectiiig  the 
customs,  opimons,  feelii^  and  even — wherever  poasiblfr— 
the  prejudioes  <k  the  native  population,  he  won  their 
attaimmsnt  in  quite  an  exceptional  degree.  Bishop  Heber, 
who  specially  admued  his  lesl  in  the  cause  of  eonoatioo, 
upoka  of  him  aa  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  popular  governor  that  he  had  fallen  in  with. 
Of  lua  p^olarily  iMnanaUe  proof  waa  afforded  both  ly 
nativea  and  Eun^eana  wbao  he  raifgnad  hia  poat,  Thib 
farewell  addresaea  wUek  poviad  In  i^an  him  were  almost 
innumerable;  and  hia  oosmeedoB  wttb  tiie  jnMmey  was 
most  appEoprlata^  oommemntated  ia  the  aodowment  hj 
tha  native  commnnitlea  of  tha  ElpUnatone  OoUege,  and  in 
the  ereoticm  ot  a  statue  in  aiBibla  Ae  BompiaD  inhabf- 
fanta  of  the  preddmoias; 

Elphinstone  spent  needy  two  yaaiB  OB  AeJoan«j  iKSoe, 
ninwig  Egrot  and  Falesttnah  nd  maax  «  ^  eomea  in 
Oraece  and  Italy  wi&  lAidt  ha  was  already  famUfar  as  on 
ardent  studmt  ci  daasioal  Utsratum  On  hie  arrival  in 
Enfi^ud  the  choice  was  open  to  him  of  a  distinguished 
eareer  in  home  poUtica  or  the  hig^iest  ^eoe  in  the 
management  of  Indian  a^ra.  But  he  waa  defieiBnt 
in  ambition,  and  his  health  had  anffimd  ao  much  fnm 
his  rendence  in  India  that  ha  dinned  himself  dis- 
quslified  for  pubUo  life.   Aooordis^,  elthon|^  the 

Svwnorgeneraiship  ot  Ibulia  waa  twice  offered  to  him  in 
I  most  flattering  tenia  witUn  «  lew  yean  <d  hia  return, 
he  declined  it  on  both  oecadona;  and  he  redated  with  equal 
fiimness  aU  attempts  to  induce  him  to  enter  the  home 
parliament  It  is  understood  that  he  deelined  the  offer  of 
a  peeragei  The  retirement  in  whidi  he  spent  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life,  however,  was  far^rom  being  either  indolent 
or  disboDonrable.  He  kept  np  the  habit  ctf  stady  he  had 
.acquired  in  India,  he  made  coatribotioDa  of  the  higheat 


value  t»  liteiatuie,  and  he  [meerved  nottl  his  death  the 
liveliest  interest  in  the  a&iia  of  the  great  empire  which 
had  been  tiie  scene  of  his  activity.  His  adrice  was  always 
taken  and  generally  followed  in  difficult  qneetions  of  Indian 
poliqr,  and  he  kept  up  constant  commnuicatton  by 
.correspondence  and  otherwise  with  leading  Indian 
administraton,  so  that  hia  pereond  influence  continued  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  government  d  India  almost 
tothedayitf  hisdeaUL  He  had  long  before  his  retumfrom 
India  mue  his  zepotatiim  as  an  antlun  hy  the  w<ak  on 
Oabol  alrsady  mentioned,  which  was  published  in  IfilS 
wiA  Ilie  title  A»  Aeeomt  o/  the  Kinffdom  ^  Ck^  and  its 
DepmdMeia  m  Ptma  and  India.  Soon  after  his  anivd 
in^i^aiid  he  oommenoed  the  prmiatum'  of  a  work  of 
wider  soope^  a  histcny  ot  India,  which  waa  published  in 
1841.  *  It  embraced  the  Hindu  and  Uahimietan  period^ 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  a  work  of  the  highest  aidih«i^. 
Ita  chief  featurea'  are  thoroughneu  of  res^rch,  jndidons 
use  of  materials,  and  coodensation  of  stylsi 

Mr  Elphinstone  died  at  his  resideaee  at  LftnpdipTdj  in 
Surrey,  cm  the  20th  November  18B9.  (w.  b.  b.) 

EIJPHINBTONE,  WnxuH  (USl-lSUX  a  Scottisa 
tvdato  and  rtnttirmiin  of  conddarable  eminence  waabotn 
at  CUasgow  in  1431.  He  received  his  edncatun  at  the 
grammar  school  and  the  universi^  of  that  city,  and  took 
his  degree  aa  H^  about  his  twentieth  year.  Having 
reeeivea  ordination,  he  was  appointed  priest  of  the  ehurca 
of  St.  Michael's,  Olasgow,  an  office  whidi  he  held  for  four 
years.  He  afterwards  studied  dvil  and  canon  law  in  the 
nnlveidtr  of  Bsris^  whsn  in  due  time  he  became  TOvfeesor, 
and  for  dx  yeara  discharged  tiie  duties  of  his  <aSiao  with, 
^eat  tecratatiMi.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  on  th^kvita> 
tion  (rf  Bishop  Hiddiead,  after  an  abeence  of  nine  years,  he 
was  suocossrvely  appointed  ofBdal  of  Olasgow^fit  Andrews, 
andliothian.  In  theyear  of  his  return  he  was  msde  rector 
of  the  nniverdty  of  Glasgow.  In  1478  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Oonncil;  and  on  the  occasbn  ot  a! 
mieondsrstanding  betveen  James  IIL  of  Scotland  and 
Louis  XL  of  Fraiw^  his  powerful  mediation  at  the  h^ter 
oonrt,  in  coi\jnnction  with  the  bishop  of  Dnnkeld  and  iha 
earl  of  Bo^hi,  effected  an  amicable  xeoondliation.  For 
the  diplwnatio  ahtli^  which  Elphiostane  on  this  occasion 
displayed  the  king  rewarded  him  witih  the  see  of  Boss, 
fnm  whi(&  he  waa  tranalated  to  that  of  Abndeen  about 
1484  He  anbeeqaently  held  the  office  of  diancellor  of 
the  kingdom;  and  beatdaa  oanying  cm  negotiaticna  with 
the  E^i^sh  Idnft  he  acted  as  mediator  batmen  Jamea  and 
tha  duoontended  nobility.  Dmiag  hie  leaidenee  at 
Aberdeen,  E^hiiuitime  ai^ean  to  have  decUned  all  inter- 
fneaoa  tiittpdblie  afikiiia  of  a  political  nature,  and  to  have 
confined  hinadf  to  tba  diaduiBe  of  his  episcopd  duties. 
Bat  whio  James  17.  aaoended  die  tiiroD^  he  waa  ohoaen  in 
1488  ambassador  to  die  emperor  Manndlian,  in  order  to 
n^otiate  a  marriage  between  his  royal  master  and  the 
empercff^  dan^iter.  Tha  Udiop's  mtssion  fiukd  in  tha 
ot^j^  for  which  it  was  set  on  fool^  but  was  the  means  of 
tuminating  an  enmiw  which  had  long  existed  between  the 
Dutch  and  SootiL  llie  masterly  maimer  in  whidi  he  con- 
ducted this  a&ir  raised  him  in  the  estimation  of  James, 
who  generally  consulted  him  and  followed  his  advice  in 
every  affair  of  importanc&  From  1492  till  the  close  of 
his  lifis  he  hdd  the  office  of  lord  privy  seel.  Mphinstone 
waa  also  a'  zealous  patron  of  learning.  It  li  cenendly 
believed  tbattheestaUishmentof  a  nniverdhr  at  Aberdeen 
was  entirely  owing  to  his  influence  widi  ua  pope,  baa 
whom  he  obtained  a  bull  for  that  purpose;  and  it  was 
ahnoet  entirdy  hy  his  exertions  that  King's  College  waa 
undertaken  and  completed.  At  his  death,  vhich  took 
lOace  on  tiie  26th  October  1514,  at  the  ildvanced  age  of 
e^^-three^  he  bequeaUwd-  n  «u&^  of  10^90 -poonda 
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Eeoli  for  lb  metion  ud  tudowmuA,  M  wdl  u  for  the 
wateitMCB  of  ft  bridge  orer  fhe  De^  Beodee  s  hutor/  <tf 
Scgdii4  BOW  praewred  uuoag  the  Faiitu  MSSb  is  the 
Eodkiia  libnrjr,  Elphinetme  wrote  a  hook  d  eaooM  and 
MM  Em  of  Seuttiah  aointa. 

£L  fiOSABTO,  a  town  of  Unleo^  ii  the  rtale  et 
liaolai,  60  nllaa  eart  of  Mentlan.   At  one  time  Ue  gold 
■d  alnr  minee  attnetad  a  lam  nuuber  of  diggen,  bat 
ate  BO  loBgw  wionghtf  and  it  ia  now  of  importanoa 
iMj  u  a  dap6t  lor  the  trad*  with  IfaiatlaB  aod  Oo 
iitaior.  PopuatioD  about  6000L 
ELSINOimi  or  ExauravB  (Daniib,  BwuaioSu),  a  aea- 
fat  town  of  Denowk,  is  eitaated  ia  the  Patriot  of 
Fnderikftborg,  ao  the  eaat  coast  of  the  bUind  frf  Seelaod, 
K'l'K.  let,  13*  88'  £  loog.    It  standi  at  the  narrowest 
pot  of  the  Soiiud,  opposite  the  Swedish  town  of  Holaiogborg^ 
fUch  is  only  abont  threa  miles  distant,  and  with  which 
tke  maana  cuf  intenonxsa  an  ample.    The  town  is  well 
baOt,  bnt  its  streets  are  somewhat  imgnlor.    Until  1857, 
EoDsd  does  wen  paid  to  it      all  foreign  Teasels,  except 
ilioH  of  Sweden,  going  to  or  from  the  Baltic;   Ite  faarboor 
K  mull,  bnt  the  roadstead  affords  excellent  anchorage, 
tUd  is  Isigaljr  taken  advaotage  ot  hj  shipmasters  detained 
bjadnrsowinda.  Its  iniport  and  export  tnules  are  gradnallj 
inenuioft  coal  oomprisulf  the  Ai^  ptfftioB  of  the  former, 
and  the  lattw  being  prinaiiallj  the  sopptf  d  proraiona  to 
piaing  ships.    Elsinore  was  raised  to  the  rank  (tf  a  town 
ia  U3S.   Is  1532  it  was  taken  and  bomt  hj  LQbeck,  but 
in  1535  was  retaken  by  Christian  IL    It  is  celebrated  as 
the  Kane  of  Shakespeare'e  tragedy  of  ffamltt,  and  it  was  the 
binh-pUee  of  Saxo^rammatienS)  from  whose  history  the 
itorj  of  Hamlet  is  derived.  A  pfle  of  rocks  sorroanded  by 
Ireai  it  yet  shown  to  trarellen  as  the  graTO  of  Hamlet,  ai^ 
Ophelia's  brook  is  also  pointedtont,  bnt  both  are  of  coarse 
mere  iavantions.    On  a  tongtfe  of  land  eaat  <tf  the  towp 
■taods  the  castle  of  Kronberg  or  Kronenberg  a  magniflceDl^ 
vHi,  and  venerable  Gothic  structure  built  by  Frederick  IL 
tonrds  the  end  of  the  16&  century.    It  was  taken  by  tiie 
Bvedes  in  1658,  bnt  its  poeBeesion  was  again  given  np  to 
Uu  Dines  in  1 660.   Its  strength  hsa  been  increased  greatly 
\>j  modem  fortificationi^  and  it  has  accommodation  for 
1000  men.    From  its  turrets,  one  of  which  servaa  as  a 
tighthonse,  then  are  fine  views  of  the  straits  and  (tf  the 
neighboaring  countries.    Within  it  the  principal  object  of 
iatoeit  is  the  apartment  in  which  Matilda,  queen  of 
(SuiatisQ  TIL  and  sister  of  Qeorge  nX  of  England,  wee 
inpriaoned  before  she  was  taken  to  Hanover.  North-west 
of  tha  town  is  Uarienlyst,  originally  a  royal  ohateao,  but 
uw  a  hotel  and  bathing  estabUahment    Uu  popnlatim 
of  Eliinore  in  1870  was  889L 

ELTAS  (the  ancient  ffelvat),  a  fortified  frontier  <Jty 
li  Portagsl,  in  the  Portal egre  district  of  the  province  of 
Alemt^o^  is  situated  near  a  sub-tribqtaty  of  the  Ouadiana, 
n  a  1^  bekmging  to  the  mountain  chain  <rf  Zoledo^  106 
Buha  eaat  of  Uabon  and  10  milfla  west  of  tha  Spaiuah 
tm  of  &d4|oi,  with  i^eh  tovna  it  is  oooneoted  by  rail- 
*>y.  Its  atieata  an  winding  narrow,  and  dirty,  and  many 
of  tha  Xooriah  bnfldinp  whuh  gara  the  town  a  aomewhat 
namiio  aapeel  are  fsrt  crumbing  to  niina.  It  ia  the  seat 
of  s  hiahopne,  and  haa  four  pariah  ohnnhea,  one  of  which 
h  a  cathedral,  seven  oonTentnal  bnitdings,  a  Uieatre,  an 
ktM&sI,  and  a  hoaintaL  It  la  nppUed  with  water  by  maana 
of  ft  Urge  If  ocmsh  aqnadnet  It  earriea  oa  a  la^  oontra- 
btod  trade  with  Bpain,  eepeeially  in  ortielea  ol  English 
atanfaotora ;  and  kaa  aJao  manufaotwiea  for  haidwan  and ' 
loveOsiT.  The  annonniUng  eonnlry  is  very  fruitful,  and 
^fbida  laiga  auf^iaa  <rf  oi],  win^  and  vegetaUea.  Elvas 
Mthe  largest  aM  strongest  fortresa  of  PortogaL  It  ia  d»- 
fnded  by  seven  bastions  which  enrround  the  town,  and  by 
two  torts  -Santa  Luaia  and  Noatra  Benhora  d»  Qiaga— 


which  eommand  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Elna  «m  a 
place  of  great  importance  during  the  Peninaular  var.  It 
vaa  takm  hj  Marshal  Junot  in  March  1808,  and  held  bgr 
Um  Trenoh  till  Angort,  whea  ii  waa  given  up  in  larma  in 
the  cottTantion  at  Gtatn.  Tha  pt^iUatin  im  1869  bob- 
bered  11,088. 

ELY»  a  dty  of  OamhridgMUN^  ia  aitutad  on  ■  oon* 
ndarabto  wnf"f*»f  m  tha  lua  ot  near  tha  Ooaa,  16 
nilaa  N.N.R  of  Gamhridgeb  It  ofaoaiata  ehiefly  ^  we 
long  street,  and  the  houses  an  meetly  old.  The  soil  in  the 

vioinl^  ia  very  fertOe^  and  ia  eoltivated  diisAy  by  ma^t 
gafdenan^  who  aend  large  quantitiaa  of  fruit  and  TSftataUea 
to  tha  London  market.  The  town  haa  a  eonaideraUa 
Buuwfaotory  for  earthenwan  and  tobaeeo  pipaa,  and  then 
are  several  mills  in  the  isle  for  the  preparation  <A  oil  from 
fiaz,  hemp^  and  coloeeedL  The  market-day  is  ninreday. 
Besides  um  dinrchea  and  tha  cathedral,  the  chief  pnblie 
bnildingB  an  the  grammar-aohool  founded  by  Henry  VlIL, 
the  new  corn  exchange,  the  mechanioa'  iustitnte,  and  tiie 
sesaions  house.  NeecUiam^  charity  eehool  haa  recently 
been  developed  into  a  considenble  school  of  the  second 
grade.  The  national  and  Infant  schools  are  lai^  and  com* 
modious.  A  monastery  was  founded  here  abont  670 j  bnt  in 
870  it  waa  pillaged  aod  destroyed  by  the  Danea,  and  it  r* 
mained  in  raioa  till  070,  when  it  waa  reat««d  by  Etbet. 
wold,  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  1107 
Ely  waa  erected  into  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  I,  and  after  the  diasolntion  df 
the  monastoriaa,  Henry  TUL  converted 
tiie  conrentoal  church  into  a  cathedral. 
TbiB  edifice  displaya  a  singnkr  mixture 
of  various  styles  <A  arahitecture,  and  has 
an  unfinished  appearance,  but  taken  as 
a  whde  it  ia  a  noble  structure.  The 
nave,  which  is  Lato  Korman,  waa  pro* 
bably  completed  about  the  middle  ut  the 
1 3th  century,  and  the  weatom  tower  and 
the  transepts  wen  built  by  Bishop  Ridal 
(1174-1169).  The  Oalilee  or  western 
poreb,  which  is  Early  English,  waa  erected  by  Biahc^  Eoataea 
(1198-121 5).  The  choir  waa  originally  Early  Norman,  but 
its  Norman  apae  waa  deatax^ed,  and  the  chareh  extended 
eastward  by  six  more  archoSf  by  Biahop  Noithwold,  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  oontury.  The'  addition  ia  Early 
English,  and  ita  carving  ia  very  elabMmto  aod  beantifoL 
Tha  bautifol  U4y-ehapal  mi  bqgim  hgr  Biahop  Hotham, 


Aimsoflty 
BUoprie. 


I;  I; 


NAV  E 


Qtaaad.plsa  ot  CUbidnL 

and  when  the  Norman  tower  footed  by  Abbot  Kmaoo  Ml 
in  1931,  the  same  Uahc^  nboilt  it  enlarged  in  the  form 
of  an  ootagon,  and  crowned  it  with  a  lofty  laat«m.  Thia 
addition,  aa  wall  aa  tha  hdy-ohapel,  wu  daaigned  by  Alan 
of  Wabin^tam.  Tba  total  isogth  ol  fb»  eathedral.from 
east  to  west  ia  52S  fee^  and  tha  weatam  tower  is  S30  feet 
high.  Tlie  iutaricv  laexeeedingh  beautiful,  and  oootaina 
many  intereating  monnmanta,  Tha  eathfdral  haa 
undergone  axtennn  reatontioa  nnder  t' 
G.  0.  Bcott,  B.A.,  which  ia^  VBi^ 
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■IrMd^  OMt  mora  tlian  460,000.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  ii  attsched  to  the  cathedral,  wm  commenoed 
in  the  teigD  U  Edward  H,  and  ii  one  ci  the  moat  perfect 
boildingi  <tf  that  age.  St'Maiy'i  church  ia  alio  a  hand> 
•ome  etmoturA,  pertly  in  the  N<«maD  and  partly  in  the 
Early  EngUih  irf  Mehitoetarei  The  popnUtiw  of  the 
two  pati^ea  of  Ely,  iiwlnding  an  axfeennn  nural  diatriel, 

in  1871  WM  8iee. 

SLTBIUM,  a  name  gim  Inr  tho  QiMka  to  tbo  abode 
«i  tha  rii^ttaona  dead,  who,  In  t«  wwda  «f  FIndar,  inherit 
there  a  tMTlaM  atamify  (QL,  a  ISO).  In  fho  O^iMy,  iv. 
063,  tUa  iflfion,  whii^  Mwweti  to  tha  Hindn  Sntala,  ia 
VokoB  of  aa  n  plain  at  the  end  of  tha  earth,  where  tha 
fairJiaired  Shadamanthya  Utb^  and  whota  tha  peopla  an 
Tcxed  by  neither  snow  nor  etorm,  heat  nor  odd,  the  air 
being  alwaya  tempered  1^  the  wphyz  waftad  to  them  from 
tha  ocean.  In  Oo  He^odie  WcHta  ami  Jk^  166,  the 
aame  deecr^tion  ia  giren  ot  tha  idanda  of  Ito  hieaeed, 
whidi  yield  three  harvaete  yeariy.  llieee  are  near  the 
Deep-eddying  Ocean,  bat  the  eorerei^  who  rulee  them  ii 
not  Rhadamanthye,  bat  Oodob.  In  Pindar,  Bhadamanthyi 
(whoae  name  hai  by  some  been  identified  wUh  the  Egyptian 
RhotamentaV  or  king  of  the  ander>worId)  aita  by  the  ude 
of  hia  £ith«  Cionu  and  administers  sound  jodj^ient,  In 
latar  aeoonnta  tiua  idea  is  developed  into  the  tribnnal  of 
llinoe,  Bhadamenthye,  and  -facua,  befora  whidi  all  mast 
appear  in  Mder  to  receive  iae  thair  righteooa  or  their  evil 
hres  the  sentence  which  secures  to  them  an  entrance  into 
Paradise  or  ooodemns  them  to  be  throst  down  into 
Tartwoa.  Elsewhere  ^lacas  is  the  gate^»eper  of  the 
nndei^world,  near  whom  the  hell-hound  Kerberoe  (Oezberus) 
keeps  watcL  The  images  under  whidi  theee  abodea  of  the 
blessed  are  described  point  clearly  to  the  phenomena  of 
■noset,  and  reappear  in  the  pictorea  drawn  of  the  palace 
Alkinooa  (AldnoUa).  ^ey  reflect  the  spotless  purity  of 
a  heaTen  lit  ap  by  the  cun,  which  tinges  with  gold  the 
cloud  tslands  aa  they  fioat  on  the  deep  blue  s^.  Hen  are 
the  asphodel  meadows,  which  none  out  the  pan  in  heart, 
the  trnthful,  and  the  generons  can  be  suffered  to  tread; 
and  thua  an  idea  whidi  at  the  oataet  had  been  punly 
phyaical,  suggested  thonghta  of  trial,  atonement,  and 
purification. 

6es  Pnllar,  OH^ekimAt  IfvOolofU,  L  CM,  MS,  IL  139 ;  Brawn, 
Ortat  Dimytiak  MyA,  18S ;  lluir,  SmukrU  TkcU,  put  Ir.  p.  7. 

ELYOT,  Sib  Taoiua.  one  of  the  most  learned  English- 
men of  the  tinie  of  Henry  YIIL,  was  the  son  of  a  certain 
Sir  Bichard  Elyot,  nsuatly  said  to  be  ol  Suffolk,  but, 
aceordiog  to  a  aoggeetioo  by  C  H.  Cooper  in  NUtt  and 
Queriu,  lltSS,  more  probably  itf  Wfltshirsb  If  an  identifiea- 
tbn  proposed  by  Wood  be  correct  Sir  Thomaa  studied  at 
St  Uary's  HaU,  Oxford,  and  obtained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  aita  in  1518  and  that  of  bachelor  of  aril  Uw 
ia  1624 ;  but  according  to  Fbrker  and  othen  he  belonged 
to  J esus  College,  Cambridge,  and  his  name  begina  to  appear 
in  Uia  liat  of  jnstiees  of  aasiie  for  tha  Weatom  Cinnit  about 
1511.  Be  tlus  aa  it  may,  he  eridently  received  a  wuTeraify 
edncatton,  and,  aa  ha  himself  dedarea,  aom  became 
"desirouB  of  reading  many  books,  especUly  oonewning 
humanity  and  moral  philosophy."  He  oontinned  to  Iwld 
the  t^ce  of  clerk  to  the  Weitem  Assise  till  Wobey  pei^ 
aoaded  him  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  cleik  of  the  king's 
counciL  Hie  patent  confirftung  the  appointment  ia 
undated,  but  belongs  to  the  year  1519,  It  grants  him  40 
wmAm  a  year  and  the  usual  summer  and  winter  liTaiy  as 
aqjt^vd  by  BoU  Bydoo,  John  Baldiiwell,  and  other 
profits  OS  enjoyed  by  Kic.  Eden  or  Bob.  Bidon,  on  a  con- 
ditional surrender  of  patent  Slst  Oct.  4  Henry  TUI, 
granting  the  office  to  the  said  Bieh.  Eden.  (Bnwer,  LeUtr$ 
Fortign  md  Domtttic  of  the  Stiyn  of  Rturjf  TUL^  ToL 
iv.)   Accvrding  to  Etyot's  own  ftceount  iu  a  mournlnl 


letter  addressed  to  Wolaej^a  great  aoeoeiBor,  be  performed 
the  dntiea  cl  the  clerkship  for  "six  years  and  a  half," 
but  never  reoeiTed  any  of  the  emoluments,  and  ncTor 
obtained  a  fuU  recognition  of  hia  otatos  (Henry  Ellia,  LA- 
itrtf  il).  On  his  Other's  death  ho  became  inT^Ted  in  a 
laweoit  with  hie  eoosin  Sir  Wm.  l^nderae  about  some 
pnper^  in  CMnhiidgBihive ;  and  though  ha  ultimately 
guned  hia  eaae,  it  proved  a  seven  drain  on  his  mall  estate. 
In  1533  he  was  sent  od  embasMea  to  the  papol  and 
imperial  ooorti^  and  wUla  in  Qermany  unfortunately 
reosired  iDBtnotkni  to  proewa  the  arrest  of  TT^dale  tiio 
Betbimai;  la  tUa  part  of  Ub  nianmi  ha  totally  fuled ; 
and  Ida  aftxta  hava  warn  pconuad  him  the  abnaa  many 
a  Piotiitaat  writat  His  mtimapy  vit&  &r  Thomaa  Horo 
M«8on  to  ha-ra  awikmd  tiba  10^0008  of  the  king  or  bis 
auiato^  for  «•  find  him  writing  to  Cromwell  uat  hia 
frieodahip  for  the  Ql-^btad  acboUr  wwt  no  furtiier  than 
aspM  «f  oraa  Ha  b^  fur  a  ahan  in  the  confiscated 
pn^erty  of  tha  monaatwis^  and  itfen  to  {^n  Cromwell 
the  first  year's  nrenue.  UnleiB  bii  lettm  an  to  be  dia- 
truated,  ha  was  for  tiia  greatw  part  of  hia  life  in  Teiy  poor 
dremnitancea,  and,  in  spto  m  the  rolling  rhetoric  wiUi 
which  in  his  prefaces  he  celebntes  the  magnaaimi^  of  hia 
patrons,  receiTed  Uttie  from  them  but  promiaea  and*  puae. 
He  died  in  1646,  and  was  buried  at  Oarletut,  in 
Gambridgeahire.  Among  hia  contempoiariea  and  his 
immwdiato  snooeeaors  Elyot  eigoyed  a  h^h  npntation  as  a 
scholar;  and  hb  futun  fame  was  second  by  his  lAtin 
dictionary  and  his  book  called  the  Qtmrmat.  The  latter 
treats  of  the  way  in  which  a  child  ought  to  be  trained  who 
is  afterwards  expected  to  become  a  goremor  of  men,  and 
in  ao  doin^  discoasea  such  sobjeets  as  friendahip,  poaish- 
ment,  dancing,  &C.  The  former,  nmarkable  as  the  flnt  Eng- 
lish book  of  its  kind,  contains  vJa  only  punly  lezlcognphical 
matter,  but  little  parognpbs  <m  geographical,  mythologi- 
cal, and  historical  proper  namet,  and  descriptions  of  natural 
objects,  diseasea,  wd  the  like. '  As  a  writer  Sir  Thomaa  was 
ei^enUy  didactic ;  hia  works  hare  all  a  direct  practical 
purpoae,  and  he  ia  not  slow  to  assert  the  benefit  that  must 
accrue  to  the  reader's  character  from  their  perusal 

Tbe  fbUowlng  Is  a  lirt  1— 7h<  £oi<  %aim*i  A«  Qtnitmmtr, 
London,  mi,  ud  fraqnantlj  sftenrards ;  npiinted  in  1884,  Kew- 
coatlf,  ^  L.'S.  Ui«t ;  n«  HowittffV  tcAicA  inafofA  a  vim  man, 
1538 ;  Aagwfiw  (JU^Zayni,  1685  ;  IsoontM's  Dodrinai  of  Prineti, 
1684  ;  Pico  do  lUnndnU'o  Jhibf  if  m  ChriatiM  Lift,  1584 ;  fk» 

DiettcmaHum,  16U  ^a  wfj  im  die  Brit  HnMmm  belonged  to 
CnMHWilL  and  hsa  on  tntogru4  I^tia  ktter  fnm-Hirot  «ta,  tbo 
blank  l«u  at  tha  boginaiBK) ;  Ttu  Imof  *f  Qtmrnanut  eempiied 
af  tM4  »dea  mnd  ttnUnm  1UUM4  ^  tlL$  m«M  ncbU  mptror  AUseoMder 
StptnUf  1640  (tnoalatad,  oooMdiag  to  tha  anthor'a  ficttUoua 
aecoaa^  fw  wUek  he  Is  Uttariy.attaoksd  hr  Bayle,  from  Oio 
Oraak  at  laoalpiiiih  wUoh  haa  boon  last  nim  by  a  goMe- 
man  ot  Nanlaa,  eallad  Pudaricni,  bnt  eallod  back  befora  he  had 
hia  tianaUaoa  quite  complete)  j  TJu  BanJtelU  0/  Sapinut,  1642  ; 
PrumoHm  ofaytuU  VtaO,  1645 ;  D^met/or  good  Woman,  1646. 
Ronr  Aieham  mantlo&a  hb  iVrvhu  eustoraKNtut  A*fUmi  and 
Veobe  qnotea  froin  Ua  trasaUtloD  «l  Honoe'a  AeMes. 

Boa  Strrpe'a  XcelMmdiaU  Mtmoriab,  I,  and  appendix  No.  Ixti.; 
ArA^nlogta,  xziiL,  aad  Vrighfa  Sufpnmion  JfonaiUriu,  Cam- 
den Soe.  1848,  both  oontaiaug  tha  besgins  utter  to  C^omwall; 
/Wey  fum  Opmrni  ^  Itimmm  JTaryTH  MO ;  Wood's  AQmm 
Oxffnimuuj  AnM^  mti  aMifnf  Aarthebt;  Daman^  Lf/*  y  2Vk> 
daU,  1671. 

ELZEVIR,  tha  nam*  of  a  eelebnted  family  of  Dutch 
priaten  belonging  to  the  17th  centuiy.  The  original 
nune  was  Elaerier,  or  Elxevier,  and  their  French  editiooa 
mostly  ntain  thb  name;  but  in  their  Latin  editions,  which 
an  the  mwe  numerous,  the  name  b  spelt  ElEeverios,  which 
was  gradoally  corrupted  into  Elxerir.  The  Unily  origin- 
ally came  from  LoUTaine,  and  then  Louis,  who  first  made 
the  name  EUerir  famous,  was  bom  in  1640.  Ho  learned 
the  bastness  of  a  bookbinder  andfSa^g-iweifaompelled 
in  ISaO,  OD  MCQunt  of  Idi'^plaH>^S(jj^^di«aTe  hi« 
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Dfttm  ooontrj,  hB  MtablUhcd  himaelf  u  bookbinder  tad 
bookaatlw  in  Le^len.  Hii  JWlropttci^  which  mppmni 
ID  li9S,  WM  long  nigarded  m  th*  aariitrt  Elirrir,  Mt  the 
fint  ia  now  known  to  be  Dnuii  .Rnieanm  qmtmtiomm 
at  rttpomntmum  libri  duo,  w^A  waa  wodooed  in  lOSS. 
iDallhepablidwdaboat  ISOm^  Hia  ^rpoff^pkieal 
mark  waa  the  anna  of  the  United  PHnfaiiia  an  eagle  on 
a  cqqpoa  holding  in  ita  dava  a  aho^  of  aaran  anowi^  with 
ths  ioaenption  Coneenlw  rn  pama  omcmrf.  Ha  died 
MnaiT  4,  1617.  Of  Ua  fiva  aou^  Hatthien*  Looi^ 
WBm,  Jooa^  and  BmaTantm^  who  all  adopted  their 
bthei'a  pnliHaion,  BonaTCnton^  who  waa  bon  in  IKS, 
ia  the  moot  eablsated.  Ha  commencied  taaimaa  aa  a 
priBtv  in  1606^  akid  in  168S  took  into  partaMnhip 
ihahan,  a  aoa  of  MattUaa,  bon  at  Lqpden  in  1591 
Akahan  died  14th  Auul  160S,  and  BoaavoDtiin  about 
a  »mth  afterwardi.  Tlia  fane  o(  tba  Elaarir  editiona 
neU  ehieflj  on  the  worfca  iaaoad  by  thie  finn.  Their 
Greek  and  Hebrew  impreeaiona  ara  eonaidered  inferior  to 
ihoae  of  A*  Aldoe  and  the  Eatiennaa,  bat  their  emaU  edi- 
ticoe  la  13ino^  16jno,  and  S4nKi,  for  eleganoe  ai  deaign, 
uatnBM,  daarMM,  and  regolarity  ot  type,  and  bean^  oi 
p^ier,  cannot  be  aorpaaaed.  Eepeeiall/  may  be  mrationed 
the  JTowum  Ttttawttnimm  Graevai,  1634^  1633;  the 
PtaUmum  Damdit,  1630,  16SS;  Viiyilii  Optra,  1636, 
TirmUii  ComtHat,  I6SS ;  bat  the  worki  whiw  gave'thur 
pMS  ita  diief  celebritj  are  thnr  collection  of  FMnch 
aathon  tsa.  hirtoty  and  politioa  in  34m(^  known  ondar  the 
name  of  the  Fil^  RtpMvj^im,  and  their  aeriea  itf  J^tin, 
Fteneh,  and  Italian  claeeice  in  amall  ISma  Jean,  ion  of 
Abrahunt  Vom  in  16S3,  had  aince  1647  been  in  partner 
diip  with  bia  fath*  and  onde,  and  when  they  died  Danie^ 
(OD  of  BwiaTentiiie,  bom  in  1626,  joined  hioL  Their 
partnarahip  did  not  laet  more  than  two  yean,  and  after  ite 
diaaolntioa  Jean  carried  on  the  bnaDeaa  alone  till  hie  death 
in  1661.  In  1604  Dtuial  joined  hia  oonnn  Loaia  (the 
third  tA  that  name  and  eon  of  the  ieeond  Lonia),  who  wae 
bom  in  160^  and  had  eetabliihed  a  printing  preaa  at 
Azoaterd&m  in  163S.  From  1600  to  1666  they  pabliihed 
a  Beriee  of  La^  olaaaica  in  8to,  cum  fiofw  tariorwiiv 
Cum)  in  4to ;  the  ^ymologieom  ZAimgwa  Latmm  j  and  a 
Bugnifioent  Corpmt  Jiait  in  folio,  3  Tola.,  1663.  Loaia 
died  in  1670,  and  Daniel  in  1680.  BendM  BoDeventare, 
mother  bod  of  Matthien,  Isaac,  bom  in  1093*  eetabliihed 
a  printing  preia  at  Leyden,  where  he  carried  <Ki  boaiiieee 
from  1616  to  1620;  but  none  his  editions  attained 
much  ^me.  .  The  laet  repreaentatiTee  of  the  EIzaYir 
priDters  wore  Peter,  grandson  of  Jooat,  who  from  1667 
to  1672  was  a  bookaeller  at  Utrecht^  and  printed  seTon  or 
tight  Tolnmee  of  little  conseqaenoe ;  and  Abraham,  bod  trf 
the  first  Abraham,  who  from  1681  to  1713  was  anivenity 
printer  at  Leyden. 

UuTirf  the  ElaeTir  editiooa  bear  DO  other  fypographical 
OBik  Oan  aimply  the  wi»da  Apud  Sltavtrioif  or  JSie  ojleina 
f  ^Nwrima,  nwur  die  rubrique  vt  the  town.  laaao  to<4 
■■  ^pogn^hieal  mad:  tita  bnnch  of  a  tree  annonnded  by 
sTine  Imndi  bearing  cbutera  d  frni^  and  beknr  it  a'nan 
ittadiog,  with  the  motto  no»  eo/w.  The  third  Loaia 
adopted  Uinerra  with  an  olive  Imach,  and  the  motto  JTe 
ofrv  oIiM  When  the  Elseviera  did  not  wish  to  pat  their 
Bim»  to  tiidr  worka  th^  generally  aaarfcad  them  with  a 
QiharB,  hot  of  ooarae  the  mare  &et  that  a  woik  printed  in 
As  I7th  eantnzy  beara  diia  maA  is  no  froof  that  it  ii 
Ihnn.  Hie  total  Domber  of  maika  of  all  kioda  whidi  bear 
tba  name  of  the  Eleeriata  ia  131^  irf  whieh  968  are  in 
Catu,  44  in  Oteek,  126  in  Tnai^  32  in  nenieh,  33  in 
ftt  Eaatem  kngnagsi^  11  in  German,  and  10  in  ItaUu. 

In  "Hotise  ds  beoUectloii  d'satnira Utiiu,  ftwMis,  at  ttelians, 
tanriiiifcde  loniwt  prtit  mi  18,  w  1«  Elaivitr,  "ia  Bnuuf  •  Mmmt 
Ai  IOn**  ffnU,  18W};-B«nnl*s  JM  mfegra/hittit  wm  Im 


tfMoiif4«AMi«(Parii^inS)tDs]  ^ 

tfHiaUgipm,  ti  MUagn^ipM  wr  im  Xbtvur  (BnUMl%  1847) 
Pwl  DoMot,  f  Motra  d§  rimprimtrU,  In  two  Tok.  (Psrii, 
PM«,  Ammatm     Fimprimm*  BUtvirunn*  (3d  ad.,  Qhant,  IftfiS) 
W^^ihWtlMtlmtHtnnmdtktbMMMifutimpiriaktkStftUn 

leiiif  (tPaewstigft 

ElUKUSL  {Portngaaae,  Kuron)  I.  (1469-1021), 
ttw  of  Foftoga^  auMmed  the  Happy,  waa  the  aon  of 
Dofea  Fndhiand  of  maau  and  eonaia  of  John  IL  of 
Pwtogal,  and  waa  boaa  Hay  8,  1489.  The  eare  of  hia 
early  artwflathw  waa  eonfidad  to  a  Sioilian  named  Oataldo^ 
under  whom  ha  made  rapid  prosreai,  eapaciaUy  in  the 
claaiieal  '■'yg^  He  anoeeeded  to  the  thnme  on  the 
death  of  John  IL,  STth  October  149&  In  1497  he 
■nitiad  Donna  laaball^  daa^ter  of  Ferdinand  and  laabella 
«f  Ghatila.  8ha  died  in  1498,  and  two  yeara  after  her 
death  ha  married  her  aiater  Donna  Uaria.  Aa  soon  aa  he 
mounted  the  throne  Emanoel  devoted  himeelf  with  great 
ardour  to  the  maritime  enterpriaee  began  by  hia  fwedeceseor. 
He  diapatohed  Vasoo  da  Qama  to  Mil  round  the  Cape  of 
Oood  Hope  in  order  to  diecorer  a  new  passage  to  India, 
and  on  hia  retora  ho  lent  Pedro  Alvarea  de  Gabral  to 
eomjdeta  hia  diaeonriea.  Calwal  dIaooTered  Braal  aud 
the  Moloeoaa,  and  eetablished  eonunereial  relations  with 
the  Indian  and  African  ooasti.  niroaf^  these  ezpediticms 
and  others  nodac  Albaqaerqae,  the  in^nence  of  Portogal 
waa  rendered  predominant  <»-tiie  coasts  of  South  Africa 
and  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  an  inexhaustible  field  for 
commerce  and  odoniation  waa  opened  up  to  the  Purtn- 
gaeae.  Kmannel  also  entered  into  eonunereial  relations  with 
Persia,  Kthiopia,  and  Chin^  His  whole  foreign  pcdicy, 
with  the  etception  of  an  attempt  to  conquer-  Morocco, 
was  a  brilliant  snoceas ;  and  at  the  cloee  of  hia  reign  Por- 
tugal had  attained  a  degree  of  proeperity,  both  external  atui 
internal,  until  then  unexampled  in  her  history.  He  was  also 
no  less  anziona  for  the  indindual  welfare  of  hie  subjecte 
than  for  the  outward  proeperi^  of  his  kingdom.  He  made 
parsonal  visita  to  all  hia  prorinces  to  inquire  iato  the 
adffliniatratioa  of  justioe,  and  he  ie  the  author  of  a  code  U 
lawB  which  baara  his  name.  At  certain  stated  hoars  ha 
waa  aooeaaibla  to  any  of  hia  sulgects  without  dietinotion 
who  deaired  redrees  of  grieTanoee,  or  had  any  requeet  of 
importanoe  to  make,  and  so  great  waa  his  eourteey  and 
patience  in  liateniag  to  their  etatemeota  that  when  neceesary 
he  sacrificed  to  them  hoora  that  he  ttiaally  devoted  to  en- 
joymmt  ot  rapoee.  Hia  peraecationa  of  the  Jews,  cmel  as 
they  were,  can  acaroely  be  blamed  when  we  ramembra  the 
bigotry  of  his  time  awl  country ;  and  it  saya  much  for  hia 
impartial  adminiatration  of  justice  that  he  caused  the  riug- 
leedeia  of  a  popular  insurrection  against  that  people  to  ha 
executed  with  the  usual  marka  of  i^^iiolainm.  Hedied  at 
Lisbon,  December  13, 1021. 

EICAKUEL-BEK-SALOUON,  a  Hebrew  poet  of  whoee 
Ufa  Aa  few  faota  that  are  known  are  gathend  from  allu- 
aiona  in  hie  wo^  He  was  bora  at  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  oentury,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of 
hia  life  in  that  oi^.  He  aeema  abo  to  have  reaided  ftv  a 
oonaiderahk  period  at  Ferma  The  preciae  data  ai  hia 
death,  like  that  of  hia  birlh,  ia  unknown.  Hia  ooDeeted 
poem%  entitled  JitektObtrotkt  were  printed  at  Breaeia  is 
1491  and  at  Oooatanti&opte  in  103&  Both  editiomi  are 
exceedingly  laiei  llift  wok  contuna  about  thirty  different 
poena  «  variona  kindly  lore  eonga,  drinking  etaigB,  odea, 
madriffd^  &e.  The  lait  ia  a  deaeriptive  poMu,  tite  subject 
being  heaTen  and  hell,  and  it  was  pi^ilished  a^)arately  at 
Pr^^  in  1609  and  at  Fiankfort  in  1713.  As  a  poet 
Emuiuel  ia  distinguished  by  the  livelineea  of  hia  fancy  aud 
the  finiah  of  hia  Teraification.  His  choice  ef  subjects,  and 
hia  free  method  of  treating  them,  led  to  hia  being  proacribed 
by  the  atrioter  rabbis  aa  a  Uaaphemw.  fEf ^baaJn^^MlIed 
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pnatenesB  tban  snch  fu'^etched  eomparisons  generally 
poBUBS.  Besides  his  poetical  worka^  Emanuel  wrote  com- 
meDtariea  oq  several  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  some  of  which  exist  only  in  nannacript  He 
was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  Hebmr  gnunmar  and 
cnticism. 

EMBALUINa  (Qreek,  fiaXirafior,  balsam;  Oerman, 
tinbaitamireti ;  French,  tnj>aumem«nt),  the  art  of  preparing 
dead  bodies,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  medicaments,  iu  order  to 
preserre  them  from  putrefaction  and  the  attaclu  of  insects. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  carried  the  art  to  great  perfection, 
and  embalmed  not  only  humau  beings,  but  cats,  crocodiles, 
ichneumons,  and  other  sacred  aninut&  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  origin  of  embalming  in  I^pt  is  to  ^ 
traced  to  a  want  of  fuel  for  the  purpose  of  cremation,  to 
the  inadvisability  or  at  some  times  impossibility  of  burial 
in  a  soil  annually  disturbed  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
and  to  the  neoesaity,  for  sanitary  reasons,  of  preventing  the 
decomposition  of  the  bodies  the  dead  when  placed  in  open 
sepulchres.  As,  however,  the  corpses  tiie  embalmed 
must  have  constituted  bnt  a  ^maU  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  mass  of  animal  matter  daily  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  above  explanation  is  far  from  satia&etory ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  embalming,  t<>gether  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  Egyptian  doctrinea  concerning  a  future  life, 
may  not  have  entirely  originated  in  superstition  or  aenti- 
ment  concerning  the  dead.  According  to  Preaeott,  it  was 
a  belief  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  that  led  the  ancient 
Pemrisns  to  preserve  the  air-dried  corpses  of  their  dead 
with  so  much  soUcitade  (see  Conquea  of  Peru,  lik.  L  chap, 
iil).  Priehaid  {X^yptieM  Mfthologf,  jx  200)  holds  it  as 
probable  that  the  news  with  which  ^  EgypUana  embalmed 
tiodiea  were  "  akin  to  those  which  rendered  the  Qneks  uid 
Bomans  so  anxious  to  perform  the  naoal  rites  of  sepulture 
to  their  departed  warriors,  namely,  i  .  .  that  tibese 
solemnities  expedited  the  journey  of  the  aoa]  to  the  ap- 
pointed K^;ion,  where  it  waa  to  receire  Jodgment  for  ita 
former  deed%  and  to  have  its  future  doom  fixed  accordingly. " 
It  has  been  supposed  h^  some  tiiat  the  disoovery  of  Uie 
preservation  of  bodies  interred  in  saline  soils  may  have 
.been  the  immediate  origin  of  embalming  in  ^ypt.  In 
that  eountiy  certain  dasses  of  the  community  were  specially 
appointed  for  the  practice  of  the  art.  Joseph,  we  are  told 
in  Oen.  L  2,  "  commanded  his  servaota  the  phyaidana  to 
embalm  his  ftither."  Herodotus  (it  86)  gives  an  accoimt 
of  three  of  the  methods  of  embalming  followed  by  the 
Egyptians.  The  most  expensive  of  these,  which  cost  a 
talent  of  sBver  (£343,  ISs),  was  as  foUowa.  The  brains 
were  in  .part  removed  through  the  nostrils  by  means  of  a 
bent  iron  implement,  and  in  part  by  the  injection  of  drugs. 
The  intestines  having  been  drawn  out  through  an  incision 
in  the  left  side,  the  abdomen  was  cleansed  with  palm-wine, 
and  filled  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  materials,  end  the 
opening  iwas  sewed  up  This  done,  the  body  was  steeped 
seventy  daya  in  a  solution  of  litron  or  natron.^  Biodoms 
(i  91}  relates  that  the  cutter  (irafKurxftmjf)  appointed  to 
make  the  incision  in  the  flank  for  the  remoinJ  of  the 
intestines,  as  soon  as  he  had  performed  his  office,  was 
pursued  with  stones  and  ouises  by  those  about  him,  it  being 
held  by  the  Egyptians  a  detestable  thing  to  commit  any  . 
violence  or  inflict  a  wound  on  the  body.  After  the  steep- 
ing, the  body  was  washed,  and  handed  over  to  theswathers, 
a  peculiar  class  of  the  lowest  order  of  priests,  caUed  by 
Plutarch  eholehytce,  by  whom  it  was  bandaged  in  gummed 
cloth  ;  it  was  then  ready  for  the  coffin.  Mummies  thus 
prepared  were  considered  to  represent  Osiris.  In 
another  method  of  embalming,  costing  twenty-two 
mime  (about  £90),  the  abdomen  was  injected  with 

*  Nantnl  csrboDMe  of  Mdlam,  Na,CO^  found  tt  the  natrOB  Uus 
fat  tlM  UbrsB  dmrt,  «nd  at  El  Utgt,  ta  Uppar  ^Tpt. 
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"  cedar-tree  pitch  "(k^pm),  which,  as  it  would  seem  from 
Pliny  (Ifat.  Nut.,  xvi  21),  was  the  liquid  distOlate  tA 
the  pitch-pina  This  is  stated  by  Hetodotua  to  have  had 
a  corrosive  and  aolveut  action  on  Uie  viscera.  After  iqjeo- 
tion  the  body  was  steeped  a  certain  number  of  di^  in 
natron;  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  were  allowed  to  escape; 
and  the  process  waa  then  oranplete.  The  preparation  of 
the  bodies  of  the  poorest  conristod  simply  in  pladn^  them 
in  natron  for  seventy  days,  after  a  previoua  rinamg  <tf 
the  abdomen  with  "syrnusa."  The  material  principdly 
used  in  the  costlier  modes  of  embalming  appears  to 
have  been  asphalt ;  wax  waa  more  rarely  employed.  In 
some  esses  embalming  seems  to  have  been  effected  by 
immersing  the  body  in  a  bath  of  molten  bitumen.  Tanning 
also  waa  resorted  ta  Occasionally  the  viscera,  after 
treatment,  were  in  part  or  wholly  replaced  in  the  body, 
together  with  wax  figures  of  the  four  genii  of  AmentL 
More  commonly  they  were  embalmed  in  a  mixture  of  aand 
and  asphalt,  and  buried  in  vases,  or  eanopi,  placed  near  the 
mummy,  the  abdomen  bung  filled  with  chips  and  sawdust 
of  cedar  and  a  email  quantity  of  natron.  In  one  jar  were 
placed  the  stomach  and  lai^  intestine;  in-  anothn',  the 
small  inteatineB ;  in  a  third,  the  lungs  and  heart ;  inafourth, 
the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  Porphyry  (Da  AbtttwiUiOf  iv. 
10)  mentiuns  a  custom  of  inclosing  the  intestines  in  a  bo:^ 
and  consigning  them  to  the  Nile,  after  a  grayer  uttered 
one  of  the  embalmers,  bat  his  statement  is  regarded  by  ^ 
J.  Q.  Wilkinson  as  unworthy  of  belief.  The  body  of 
Nero's  wife  Foppsa,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Bomans, 
was  not  burnt,  out,  as  customary  among  other  nations  with 
the  bodies  of  potentates,  waa  honoured  with  embalmment 
(see  Tacitus,  AmuU,,  xvi.  6).  The  body  of  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have- been  embalmed  with  honey  (Statius, 
iii  3,  117),  and  the  same  material  was  used  to 
preserve  the  ootpae  of  Agesipolis  I  during  its  conv^anoe 
to  Sparta  for  bnriaL  Herodotus  states  (iii  24)  that  the 
Ethiopians,  in  embalmmj^  dried  the  body,  rubbed  it  wUh 
gypsum  (w  chalk),  and,  having  painted  it,  placed  it  in  a 
Mook  some  tnnspsrent  substance.  The  Qnanchgi,  I3te 
aborijpnes  of  the  Cutaries,  employed  a  mode  of  f*"ba1?ning 
similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  filling  the  hollow  caused 
by  the.  remov^  of  the  viscera  with  sslt  and  an  absorbent 
vegetable  powder  (see  Boiy  de  Baint  Vineent,  £nau  mr 
let  Bu  ForiMMiea,  1803i  p.  49S).  Embalming  wis  still  in 
vogue  among  the  Egn>^*iu     ^  ^  Angnatine^ 

who  says  that  they  termed  mummies  paUarcs  {Senn,  120, 
cap.  12).  In  modem  timw  numerous  methods  of  embalm- 
ing have  been  practised.  By  William  Hunter  essential 
oiu,  alcohol,  cinnabar,  camphor,  saltpetre,  and  pitch  or 
rosin  were  onployed,  and  the  final  desiccation  ti  tiie  body 
waa  effected  by  means  of  roasted  gypsum  placed  in  ita 
coffin.  Boudet  embalmed  with  tan,  salt,  asphalt,  and 
Peruvian  bark,  camphor,  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatics, 
and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  last-mentioaed  drug,  the 
chloride  and  sulphate  of  lioc,  the  acetate  and  sulphate  of 
aluminium,  and  creaaote  and  carbolic  acid  have  all  beea 
recommended  by  various  modem  embalmers. 

Soa  UuMMT  ;  Louis  Fenicher,  Traitt  dts  Smhaunumetttt,  I^ris, 
1669  ;  S.  BlsDcard,  Anatomia  Reformala,  et  d»  Sal»inationi»  futa 
metJwdiu,  Lnffd.  Rat  1695  ;  Thomu  GreeDhill,  Tht  Ari  ^  Bn- 
halming,  Lono.  1705  ;  J.  K.  Marjolin,  JfaniMl  (f  Anatomie,  Pftris, 
1610;  Fettif^w,  History  <^  Mummiet,  Lond.  ISSf;  Oasnsl, 
Train  tCEmbautMmmU,  Paris,  1838  ;  2nd  cd.  1841  :  Hi^ns,  Au 
Siithalsamirm  d*r  Lricfttn,  Biansw,,  liSd ;  Rawlittson's  Arv 
dotua,  vol.  ii.  p.  141, 

EMBANKMEXT  is  an  engineering  term  used  to 
denote  any  large  heap  of  materials  collected  together  by 
artificial  means.  Embankments  are  constructed  for  carrying 
roads  or  railways  across  valleys.  They  are  also  employed 
for  protecting  land  from  tii^'bnerMehmtiirts  of  ^er-floods, 
and  on  a  lai^  scaU^  in  low-l^ing  countries,  as  a  defenca 
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agaiiut  the  iniMdi  of  ttia  tea.  BmbukiiMals  m  also  the 
nain  featane  in  elmoit  ell  echemee  of  wataMrork^  being 
vmd  for  impooodiiig  watar  for  aopplr  of  tenrna  or  oom- 
pefMetion  to  nulla.   Sea  lasioAnov  and  Watu-Wokkb.' 

EHBEB  DATS  Am  EUBEB  ¥nEEKfi»  the  (oar 
Muooa  aet  apart  b  j  ttw  WeatMn  Chnndi  for  q»eeial  ynjtr 
ami  tutangt  and  the  Mdinatioo  of  cleigr,  mown  in  the 
medisnl  church  ae  ftktfaor  UmnorOf  or  Jgunia  muUnor 
tewiporMM.  Ihe  Ember  weeks  are  the  oompkte  weelca  next 
foUowing  Holy  CroM  Day  (September  U),  8t  Ldot's 
Dej  (December  13),  the  fitet  Sunday  in  Len^  and  Whitann 
Day.  Hio  WeHnaadaja,  Fridaya,  and  Satordayi  of  theae 
weeks  an  the  Ember  daya  di^inotiTCty,  tha  foUowiog 
Soodays  being  the  daya  td  onUoatioiL  Thaaa  datea  an 
glVBD  m  the  following  memorial  diatioh  with  a  fnnfc  in- 
difiBcenoe  to  qoauti^  and  matn— 

Tnh  Onix,  Look,  CSali,  CfcjrUmati  dU 
Quod  imt  vote  jU  ^nerte  mtfumt  Mr. 

Th«  word  An&fr  ia  of  vncertain  dariTation.  W«  nu^ 
at  ooea  diamia^  aa  founded  only  on  an  aoaidntal  aimflarity 
el  aoondi  that  boat  tho  "  ambeta*  or  aihea  ammeonaly 
aamtmrfl  to  have  beav  wad  at  thaaa  aeaaons  in  tokm  ^ 
honuliaticHL  Othw  mwe  probable  derlTationi  an  from 
the  Anglo-Sanai  yai^-rm,  a  clrooit  or  nvoIuUon  (from 
yaiA^  around,  and  rmtuttf  to  mn) ;  ot  by  proceaa  of  aggln- 
tinafcioQ  and  phonetic  decay,  from  tho  lAtin  gueUuor 
foiponi.  Those  who  adrocate  thia  latter  derivatioa  appeal 
to  die  snalogonB  forma  by  which  tbcaa  aeaaona  an  deaig- 
nated  in  some  <d  the  Teotonio  language^  a;.— Qarmao, 
qmatember;  Dntdl,  ji(a(«r<mp<r /  Daniab,  hiaUmbtr ; 
Swedish,  tamper-dagar.  Bat  the  ooourrenee  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  eompounda  fmbrm4id,  yminn-wiunn,  |nn&m»-/aw- 
tanj  ymbrw-dagoi,  tot  Ember  tide^  weeks,  fasts,  days, 
tevonn  the  former  deriTaticn,  which  is  also  confinnad  b^ 
the  oae  of  the  word  mftm  in  the  Acta  of  the  council 
of  /Rnhiym,  1009  A.IX  ("jegnnia  qtiatuor  tempora  qu» 
M&rnt  Tocant It  oom^KHida  also  with  Pope  Leo  the 
Great* B  definition,  ''J^fniiia  acdaaa^tkfc  per  totioi  anni 
eirculom  distribnta.* 

The  obserrsDce  of  the  Ember  daya  is  confined  to  the 
Western  Church,  and  had  its  origin  aa  an  ecdesiasHcal 
ordinanoe  in  Borne.    They  were  probably  at  first  merely 
the  faata  preinratoiy  to  the  three  great  .festiTala  ox 
CSiristmas,  Easter,  and  Penteooat    A  fourth  was  sabsa- 
qnently  added,  for  the  aake  of  ■ymmetry,  to  make  them 
cocreapond  with  the  four  aeaaons,  uid  they  beoame  known  aa 
be  J^funium  mnumt  aatmim,  aututnnaltf  and  kitmaft, 
aa  tbi^  to  quota  Pope  Leo^  words,  "  the  law  of  abatiaoBoe 
ang^ai^lyw  eTeryaeaaon<^  the  year.*    Aik  eariier  men* 
tion  ol  toesa  faatv^  as  four  in  nnmber — the  flrat  known — is 
in  iha  vritingB  Hi  niikatrlns,  biabop  of  Breada,  in  the 
Diddle  of  tha  4di  eentniy.    Ha  alao  eonnecta  them  witik 
the  paat  ChiiitiaD  faotiTidB  (D»  Brnm.,  119).    In  Leo's 
tima^  440-461       Wadneaday,  Frid^,  and  Saturday  van 
already  tha  daya  <k  spedal  obaarraiiDa    Fkom  Bona  the 
Eadier  days  gradually  s^ffead  thion^  tha  whole  of  Weaten 
ChriatendooL    Uniformi^  of  paotice^  howarer,  in  thia 
particular  was  of  annewlwt  alow  growtL    Neither  in  Qsul 
Bor  ^win  do  iSbgij  seem  to  hare  been  genually  reoognixed 
madi  befon  tha  8lh  caotory,    llieir  introduction  into 
Britrin^lpea»  tphave  been  earlier,  dating  from  Augustine^ 
697  AJ).,  acting  onder  the  authori^  of  Gregory  the  Great 
The  geiwnl  pwiod  of  tha  four  fiuita  being  rouf^y  fixed, 
the  pieeiae  date  i^pean  to  han  nried  otuaidenuy,  and 
ia  nme  oaaea  to  have  loat  ita  oonneotion  with  the  feattTids 
sltogethsr.  The  Ordo  Ronanut  fixes  the  spring  fart  in  the 
fint  week  of  March  (then  the  fiiit  month) ;  the  aommer 
iut  in  the  aaoond  weu  of  June ;  the  antuirmal  fost  in  the 
tliird  we^  of  Sept^ber  ;  and  Uio  winter  fast  in  tha  com- 
pMewnknait  befon  Ghriatmaaareu  Other  ngniatioiN^ 


vailed  in  different  ooontriei^  antO  the  inoonTenienoea  ariaiflg 
from  tha  want  of  nnifbcmi^  led  to  the  rule  now  obeerred 
being  laid  down  under  Pope  Urban  IL  aa  the  law  of  the 
ehnnh*  in  the  eouneila  of  PUcentia  and  Qennont,  109S  A.D. 

^le  present  rale  which  fizaa  the  ordinatioa  of  clergy  in 
tho  Ember  weaka  cannot  be  traoed  further  back  than  the 
time  of  P(^  Gehnah  493-496  A.D.  In  the  early  agea  of 
the  ehuToh  ordJnationa  took  idaoe  at  an^  aeascm  of  the  year 
whenerar  neoeaaify  nqoired.  Galadus  is  stated  by  ritual 
writara  to  ban  been  tfie  firat  who  limited  them  to  theae 
partieolar  timea,  the  apecifd  solemni^  of  tiie  aeaaon 
being  in  all  probabili^  the  cause  ot  the  aalection.  The 
rale  oooe  Intm^wad  ootn  mended  itielf  to  the  mind  of  the 
Aanl^allditaob8erTalwe  ^nad.  We  find  it  laid  down  in 
thapontifioatoof  AnhbiahopEgbwt  of  Tork.  732-766  a.d., 
and  ntendto  aa  aoanonioalrale  ina-capitulaiy  of  Oiarlea 
the  Gna^  and  it  waa  ftnal^  eatablished  aa  a  law  of  the 
chnnh  in  the  pontilloata  of  Qngoiy  VXI.,  0. 1089. 

AtrtbotitiM :  Voiatoit  Dtmmt.  A  Jijim.  QuaL  Tmnp.,  &  tU., 
UMdot  tan.  fi.  p.  MSf  Bingham,  ^11%.  tf  tk$  CkritL  CKwtk, 
bk.  It.  cfaspi  tL  f  6,  bk,  xiL  ohsp.  H.  i  1-7 ;  Biatarim,  Dtnkv^ 
digitUmt.  ToL  part  %  pa  188  /.;  AngustL  Bmiidbuth  itt 
aGnbtf«A.^nMoJ:.ToLLp.  W.  ilLiM  (B.  T.) 

EMBEZZLEMENT,  in  English  law,  la  a  peeoliar  fonn 
of  theft  which  ia  diatingoished  from  tiu  ordinary  crime  in 
two  ^(Hots  ^— (1)  It  is  committed  \fj  a  peraon  Wb>  ia  in  the 
poaitiou  of  clerk  or  aerrant  to  the  owner  of  the  proper^ 
atolen ;  and  (2)  the  pr(f»er^  when  stolen  ia  in  the  poaaea- 
aion  of  such  elerk  or  aerFant  The  definition  of  embezzle> 
ment  as  a  special  form  of  theft  arose  out  of  the  difficultiee 
caoaed  by  uie  legal  doctrine  that  to  conatitato  laroeoy  the 
property  must  be  taken  oat  <tf  the  poeaeeaion  of  the  owner. 
Semnta  and  others  were  thus  able  to  steal  with  impunity 
goods  intrusted  to  them  by  their  masters.  The  statute  21 
Henry  TIIL  c.  7  waa  pasaed  to  meet  this  case ;  and  it 
enacted  that  it  should  be  felony  in  servants  to  convert  to 
their  own  use  caafceta,  jewels,  money,  goods,  or  chattels 
delivered  W  them  by  their  muterai  '*  ma  Aot, "  says  Sir 
I.  F.  Btepheo  {Omtral  FtM  ^  A*  CrimimdZatD  ^Xn^catd), 
"  aaaiated  hj  certain  subtleties  according  to  which  the  possea* 
non  of  the  aervant  waa  taken  under  particular  circomstaucca 
to  be  the  poaaeasion  of  the  maater,  so  that  the  servant  Igr 
convMting  the  goods  to  his  own  use  took  them  out  of  his 
own  posseasicm  q%a  aervant  (which  waa  his  master'a  posses- 
non)  and  pat  them  into  his  own  poesession  qua  thief  (which 
waa  a  felony),  waa  oooaidered  a^fficient  for  practical  pur- 
pooea  for  mora  than  300  yeara."  In  1799,  a  clerk  who  had 
oon rated  to  his  own  use  a  cheque  paid  aeroaa  the  countet 
to  him  liy  a  ooatonwr  of  hia  master  was  held  to  be  not 
guilty  of  felony;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Aet  39  GeallL 
c  85  waa  paased,  whioh,  meeting  tha  difileulty  in  aoeb 
oases,  enacted  diat  if  any  clerk  or  servant  or  any  penoD 
enqiloyed  m  dark  or  aervant,  should,  by  virtne  ti.  sadt  em 
iddymenlt  ceoaiva  or  tike  into  bii  poaaeaaion  any  money, 
boiiid%  billa,  Aa,  for  w  in  the  name  or  on  aocount  of  hii 
emrdcyera,  and  should  fraudulently  embeade  the  aame,  every 
suea  offlandar  ahoold  be  deemed  to  have  atolea  the  sama 
^e  aame  definitun  ia  anbatantially  npeated  in  a  Conaolida 
tion  Act  paaeed  in  1837  (7  and  8  Gea  IV.  o;  S9> 
Numberleaa  diffiooltiea  of  interpretation  arose  under  these 
Acta,  t.g.f  aa  to  the  meaning  of  "  olrak  or  servant,"  as  ts 
tha  di^renee  between  theft  and  embeailement,  &o.  Thi 
lawnow  in  fraxte^  or  the  Larceny  Act^  24  and  26  ^ct  a 
96,  daflnea  the  offence  thoa  (aectioo  68)  ^— "  Whosoever, 
b^Dg  a  dwrk  or  aervant,  or  being  emplqred  for  the  purpose 
or  in  the  o^;iaci^  of  a  dark  or  servant;  shall  fraudnleotli 
embenle  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  whicc 
shall  be  delivered  to  or  received  or  taken  into  possessioD 
by  bim  for  or  ia  the  name  or  on  the  account  of  his  mastei 
or  em^yer,  or  any  part  thenof,  ahaU  be  deerae^^-havt 
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felomoiuly  stolen  the  Mine  from  his  muter  or  emplt^er^ 
although  such  chattel,  money,  or  seearitj  tbi  not  reoeivad 
int9  the  poawssion  of  Buch  uuuter  or  employer  other- 
wise than  by  the  actnal  poHussioQ  of  hia  clerk,  Mnraot,  or 
other  person  so  employed,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall 
be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  kept  in  penal 
Mrritude  for  any  time  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  and  not 
less  than  three  (now  five)  years."  To  constitute  the  offence 
thus  described  three  things  must  concur : — {!)  The  offender 
must  he  a  clerk  or  servant;  (2)  he  must  receive  into  his 
possession  pome  chattel  on  behalf  of  bis  master ;  and  (3)  he 
must  fraudulently  embezzle  the  samei  A  clerk  or  servant 
has  beea  defined  to  be  a  person  bound  either  by  an  ezpreas 
contract  of  service  or  by  conduct  implying  such  a  oonttact 
to  obey  the  orders  and  submit  to  the  control  of  his  master 
in  the  trsosaction  cf  the  buainesi  which  it  is  hii  duty  as 
auch  clerk  or  servant  to  transact.  (Stephen's  Digut  of  th« 
Crimitud  Lav,  Art  309.)  The  Larceny  Act  alao  describes 
similar  offences  on  the  part  of  persons,  not  being  clerks 
or  servants,  to  which  the  name  embezzlement  is  not  un- 
commonly applied,  the  fraudulent  convernon  by 
bankets,  merchants,  brokers,  attomsyi,  or  othw  agents,  of 
money  or  securities  or  goods  intrusted  to  them.  This 
offence  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  penal  ftrritode 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  not  less  than  five  yeara. 
So  also  Hrustees  fraudulently  dispoaing  of  tnut  property, 
and  directors  of  companies  fiandulentfy  appcopriatu^  the 
company's  property  or  keeping  fraudulent  aeoonnti,  or  wilr 
fully  destn^ing  book*  or  publiahing  frandnlent  rtattoenta, 
are  miademetnants  puniihable  m  &a  nme  -wty. 

EMBLEMENTS,  in  English  law,  neaos  tha  growing 
crops  which  belong  to  the  tenant  of  an  estate  of  nncertain 
duration,  whidi  has  ouMqieGtedly  detettniaed  without  ai^ 
fault  of  his  own.  "  It  is  derivad  fraa  Oa  French 
tmilatftnee  ds  hied  (com  sprung  or  put  np  Aon  ground), 
and  strictly  signifies  the  growing  crops  id  sown  laud;  but 
the  doctrine  of  emblements  axtenda  not  onlj  to  oomsown, 
bat  to  roots  danted  and  odier  annual  artificial  profits" 
(WoodfaDoaXmAonfandi'maiiO.  If  the  estate,  although 
of  nnoertain  duia&m,  is  detcimiaad  1>y  tha  tenant^s  own  acts, 
the  right  to  amhleinants  does  not  arisa  3y  li  and  16 
Tiet  0.  35,  a  tenant  at  rack-rent^  whose  leue  has  detar- 
loined  1^  the  death  or  eeesion  of  estate  of  a  landlord  er':iblod 
only  for  life,  or  for  any  other  nncertain  interest  shall,  in- 
stead ol  emblements,  be  entitled  to  hold  thn  lands  until  the 
a]^uration  of  the  current  year  of  his  tenancy. 

EHB(^IMQ  is  tha  act  of  prcducing  raised  portions  or 
patterns  on  the  sni&oe  of  metal,  leather,  textile  fabrics, 
cardboard,  papw,  aiid  eimilor  substances.  Strictly  the  term 
is  applicable  only  raised  impressions  produced  by  means 
of  an^ved  dies  or  plates  brought  forcibly  to  bear  on  the 
material  tdbe  embossed,  by  various  means,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  acted  on.  Thus  raised  patterns 
produced  by  carving,  chiselling,  castin{^  and  chasing  or 
hammering  are  exclt^ed  from  the  range  of  embossed  wwk. 
Embossing  supplies  a  convement  and  ezpeditioni  medium 
for  producing  elegant  ornamental  effects  in  many  distinct 
induBtries ;  and  especially  in  its  relations  to  paper  and  card- 
board its  applications  are  varied  and  important.  CrQ8t^ 
monograms,  addresses,  Ac,  are  embossed  on  paper  and 
envelopes  from  dies  (see  Dib-Sinumo)  set  in  small  hand- 
screw  presses,  a  force  or  counter-die  being  prepared  in 
leather  faced  with  a  coating  of  gutta-percha.  The  dies  to 
be  used  for  plain  embossing  are  generally  cut  deeper  than 
those  intended  to  be  used  with  colours.  Colour  emboeoing 
is  done  in  two  wajrs — tha  first  and  ordinary  kind  that  in 
which  the  ink  is  applied  to  the  raised  portion  at  the  design. 
The  oolonr  in  this  case  is  spread  on  the  die  vrith  a  brush, 
and  the  whole  sfirtau  U  carefully  cleaned,  le&ving  only  ink 
in  tho  depressed   tt l»  of  the  engraving.    In  tha  second 
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variety— called  cameo  embossing — the  colour  is  applied  to 
the  flat  parts  uf  the  design  by  means  of  a  omall  printinc 
roller,  and  the  letters  or  design  in  relief  is  left  uncoloured. 
In  embossing  large  ornamental  designs,  eufrrcved  pktec  or 
electrotypes  therefrom  are  employed^  the  force  or  counter- 
part being  composed  of  mill-board  faced  with  gutu-pcicha. 
In  working  these,  powerful  screw-presses,  in  principle  liko 
coining  or  medal-ntnking  pressea^  are  employed.  Embossing 
also  is  most  extensively  practised  for  ornamental  purpo^c^ 
in  the  art  of  bookbinding.  The  blocked  ornaments  on  cWJb. 
covers  for  books,  and  the  blocking  or  imitation  tooling  on 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  leather  work,  are  effected  by  means  nf 
powerful  embossing  or  arming  presses.  (See  BooaBnTD]»a. ) 
For  impressing  embossed  patterns  on  wall  papeiv,  tcztilas 
of  various  kinds,  and  fel^  cylinders  of  copper,  cngmved 
with  the  patterns  to  be  raised,  are  employed,  and  these  are 
mounted  in  calender  frames,  in  which  tiiey  press  against 
rollers  having  a  yielding  surface,  or  so  constructed  that 
depressions  in  the  engraved  cylinders  fit  into  corresponding; 
elevations  in  those  against  which  they  press.  The  opera- 
tions of  embossing  and  colour  printing  are  also  sometimea 
effected  together  in  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  cylinder 
printing  machine  used  in  calico-printing,  in  which  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  introduce  suitably  engraved  cylinders.  For 
many  purposes  the  embossing  rollers  must  be  maintained  at 
a  high  tamperatare  while  in  operation ;  and  they  are  heated 
either  tqr  ateam,  by  gas  jets,  or  by  the  introduction  of  red' 
hot  iiMU  within  than.  The  stamped  or  stnidk  omamento 
in  shset  meta^  used  eepacially  in  eonnsotion  with  tha  Iwass 
and  Britannia  metal  trades^  aia  obtuned  hy  a  process  of 
amlM»Bing--hard  atesl  diea  with  forces  or  countm^farts  of 
soft  metal  being  used  in  their  productiDn  {zat  BkjlSb). 
A  kind  <d  amboasBd  ornament  is  formed  on  the  surface  of 
soft  wood  by  first  oomprsssing  and  corj^qtuntly  sinking  the 
parts  intended  to  ha  ambossed,  then  plaung  ibB  whxde  sni^ 
face  level,  after  which,  wh"ii  the  wwd  is  placed  in  water, 
the  previonsU  dapresesd  portion  swells  np  and  rises  to  its 
ori^nal  leraL  ThM  an  ambossed  pattern  is  produced 
which  mtiy  bs  snbseqnentlT^  sharpened  and  finished  hj  tha 
ordinary  process  of  carving.' 

EMBBOIDEBY^  is  the  art  of  woridng  with  the  needla 
flowers,  fruity  human  and  animal  forma  upon  wool,  silk, 
linen,  or  other  woven  texture.  That  it  is  of  the  greatest 
antiquity  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hoses  and  Homer,  and 
it  takes  ^eeedenee  of  painting,  as  the  earliest  method  of 
representing  fignrea  and  ornaments  was  by  needle-work 
traced  upon  canvas.  From  the  earliest  times  it  served  to 
decorate  the  sacerdotal  vestments  and  other  objects  applied 
to  ecclesiastical  use,  and  queens  deemed  it  aii  hmoor  to 
occupy  their  leisure  hours  in  delineating  with  tha  naedia 
the  adiievements  of  their  heroes.  The  Jews  are  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  skill  in  needle-work  from  tha 
Egyptians,  with  whom  the  art  of  embroidery  was  general ; 
they  produced  figured  cloths  by  the  needle  and  the  loom, 
and  practised'  the  art  of  introducing  gold  thread  or  vrire  into 
their  work.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  to  the  Minerva 
of  Lindus  a  linen  corslet  with  figures  interwoven  and  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  wool;  and,  to  judge  from  a  passage 
in  Etekiel,  they  even  embroidered  the  sails  of  their  galleys 
which  they  exported  to  Tyn :  "  Fine  linen  with  broidered 
work  from  Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to 
be  thy  sail."  Embroidery  and  tepestry  are  often  con- 
founded; the  distinction  should  be  clearly  understood. 
Embroidery  is  worked  upon  a  woven  texture  having  both 
warp  and  woof,  whereas  tapestry  is  wrought  in  a  loom  upon 
a  warp  stoetcfaed  along  its  frame,  but  baa  no  warp  thrown 
across  by  the  shuttle;  the  vreft  is  done  with  short  threads 
variously  coloured  and  put  in  by  a  kind  of  needle. 

or  manria 

nf  anytlitag,  b«canM  ambmtdarf  wbi  ^iaHjaatii^  wgon  tbs.  adf^ 
•r  bwlu  9t  mtaiflBU./'  "  """" 
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The  book  of  Eiodtts  describes  hoT  tbe  cortaint  of  the 
bbecDAclo  wen  embroidered  hj  haad»  and  the  garmsQti  of 
AiTon  tod  his  aoni  were  wroaght  in  aeedlft-work.  AholUh, 
tliB  chief  embroiderer,  is  specially  appointed  to  assitt  in  the 
voii  of  deeorAtioD.  In  celebrating  the  triumph  of  Siaera, 
his  mother  is  made  to  say  that  he  has  a  "  prey  of  diTers 
eoloan  of  needle-work  oq  both  aides,"  evidently  meaning 
that  the  stuff  was  wrought  on  both  sides  alike^  a  styltt  of 
tiabroidfliy  exhibiting  a  degree  of  patimca  and  skill  only 
practised  by  the  nations  of  Uie  East 

Huner  makes  oonstaot  aUaston  to  embnodety.  Tenolopa 
(to  s^  nothing  for  her  immortal  web)  throws  oror  Ulysses 
01  hb  departure  for  Ttoj  an  embiwdered  garment  of  gold 
OB  which  sh«  had  da^eted  ineidsnts  of  the  dtas^  Helen 
adwribadaa  sUting  apart,  engaged  ia  wvAingagtxgeons 
mit  npon  wliieh  aha  had  pcfftrayed  the  wan  of  Ti^;  and 
Asdranaebs  vai  smlroidiBring  flowers  of  varions  fasiw  npon 
■puple  doth  whsD  the  cries  ^  the  people  without  informed 
ker  the  Iragie  end  of  Hector.  In  QrMoe  the  art  was 
h^  in  tha  greatest  bononr,  and  its  ittTsntion  ascribed  to 
Hiain^  ana  prompt  was  her  panishmeot  of  the  loddess 
AiaAne  for  duing  to  doubt  her  stipremaey  in  iho  arL  The 
Bkidsns  who  took  part  in  theproossnonfflftheFanithenM 
■isbnidered  tha  tmI  or  pe^nm,  npon  whuk  the  deeds  oi 
the  joddess  were  wnked  In  embmideiy  and  gold 

Phrjgia  become  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  needle- 
nrk.  Hie  **  toga  ^cta "  ornamented  widi  Fhiniaa 
mAniduy  to  w«a  hf  the  Boman  genanle  el  their 
tnoB^  and  bj  their  eonsnls  when  they  eelebnUod  the 
pMs— hence  embn^ry  itself  in  latin  U  styled 
"fhi^u,**  Mid  the  Kanant  knew  it  under  no  other  name, 

Bi^loo  ips  no  less  rsnowned  for  ita  embroideries^  end 
uiintained  ita  repntatun  up  to  the  first  oentuiy  of  the 
ChrifUan  em.  Joeeidiua  tells  ne  that  the  veib  giTm  by 
Herod  for  the  temple  were  of  Bal^lonian  workmanship, — 
the  women  ezeelUng,  says  Apollonius,  in  ezecutmg  deigns 
of  Tstied  colours.  The  Sidonian  womeo  brought  by 
Puia  to  Trc^  embroidered  Toils  of  such  rich  embnudery 
thit  Hecuba  deemed  them  worthy  of  being  presented  as 
u  offering  to  ICinenra ;  and  Lucan  speaks  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  magnifioent  Sidonian  veil  worn  by  Cleopatra  at  the 
fcut  she  gave  Cesar  after  the  death  of  Fompey.  The 
oabroidered  robe  of  Serriua  Tullius  wia  ornamented  all 
om  with  the  image  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  to  whom  he 
ueribed  his  success,  and  to  whom  he  built  sereral  temples 
Tbiquin  tiLo  elder  first  appeared  at  Rome  in  a  robe 
nhindered  all  oTor  with  gfdd,  and  CSeero  dewribes 
Dnaodes  as  reclining  on  his  bed  with  a  oomlet  of 
nugnificent  embroidery. 

Fanng  to  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find 
Ihs  poaUfical  ornaments,  the  tissues  that  decorated  the 
tltin,snd  the  curtains  of  the  churches  all  worked  with  the 
hdj  imagee ;  and  in  the  5th  oentory  the  art  of  wearing 
■tnfla  and  enriching  them  with  embroidery  was  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  whole  hintory  of 
the  charch  was  embroidered  on  the  toga  of  a  ChristUn 
Mator;  and  Anaatasitu,  who  has  left  a  description  of 
enuments  of  this  kind  giren  by  popes  and  emperors  to  the 
clorches  from  the  4th  to  tbe  9th  ceotnry,  has  eren  recorded 
^e  nibjecta  of  these  embroideries,  whidi  ars  executed  in 
gold  and  sUrer  thread  upon  rilk  stuflil  of  the  meet  brilliant 
colotiii,  producing  a  WMiderful  effect  **  Opns  plamarium  " 
Vis  than  the  general  term  for  embroidery,  sud  so  giren 
l>Kaiiae  stitches  were  laid  down  lengthwise  and  so  put 
togvthsr  that  they  seemed  to  orerlap  one  another  like  the 
fNthais  in  the  plumage  of  a  bird.  Not  inaptly,  therefore, 
*u  Hum  style  called  feather-stitch,  in  contradistinction  to 
ttoHttech.  Pope  Paschal  (5th  oentnry),  a  great  admirer 
of  uedte-work,  made  piany  splendid  donations  to  the 
dkBica,  On  one  of  hie  restueuts  were  portrayed  the  Wise 
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Virgins,  nuracolously  worked  ;  on  anolhoi  a  peacock,  in  all 
the  gorgeoos  and  changing  colours  of  tts  plumage^  on  an 
amber  ground. 

In  DudiisTal  times,  spinning  and  embroidery  were  tbe 
oecnpatioii  of  women  of  all  ranks,  from  the  palace  to  the 
cloister,  and  a  aharp  riralry  existed  in  the  production  of 
sacerdotal  restments  and  ornaments.  So  early  as  the  6ih 
century,  St  C^saire,  bishop  of  Ariee,  forbade  the  nuna  under 
his  rule  from  embroidering  robes  sdomed  with  paintings, 
flowen^  and  precions  stonesu  This  prohibition,  howerer, 
was  not  of  a  general  chamoteL  Near  Ely,  an  AngUv 
Saxon  lady  brought  together  a  nnmbw  of  giiia  who  pro- 
dnesd  admiraUe  embroidery  for  the  benefit  uf  the 
monaitHy ;  and  in  the  7th  century,  ,St  Enstadiole,  idtbess 
d  Bonigc^  made  sacred  rertments  and  doconted  Uw  altar 
with  worb  by  herself  and  her  eommnni^.  A  century 
UtH,  two  ri^ar^  ebbeaees  of  Talentina,  in  Belgiom, 
beeame  famous  for  th«r  exoelleBoe  in  ell  femioina  pursuits, 
and  impoeed  enilnoideiy  work  npon  the  inmatita  of  their 
eonrent  aa  a  protection  fnm  idlsneea^  the  mort  dangerous 
of  an  evils. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cantwy,  ladiee  of  nnk  are 
to  be  found  engaged  in  emlmide^.  St  Tiborad^  Uring 
al  St  Can,  adorned  betutiful  corenngs  for  the  sacred 
bpiAM  of  that  monastery,  it  being  then  fho  enstcna  to  wrap 
in  nlk  and  carry  on  a  Unen  eloUi  the  Oo^p^  osad  for  the 
offices  of  the  ehnreh;  and  the  same  abb^  receiTod  from 
Hadwiga,  daughter  of  Henry  dnke  of  Swabia,  chasubles 
and  unamenta  embroidered  by  the  hand  ot  that  princess. 
JndiA  of  Bararia,  mother  of  Cherles  tbe  Bald,  wu  also 
e  akilAd  embroidoresfc  When  Hardd,  king  of  Denmarl^ 
came  to  be  baptixed  at  Ingelheim  with  all  his  family,  the 
ompress  Judith,  who  stood  sponsor  for  the  queeu,  presented 
her  with  a  robe  enriched  by  herself  with  gold  and  predoua 
stones.  In  tbe  10th  century.  Queen  Adhekls,  wife  of  Hugh 
Cspet,  presented  to  tiie  church  of  St  llartin  at  Tours,  and 
another  to  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  two  chasubles  of  different 
designs  but  of  wonderful  worknuinBhip. 

Long  before  the  Conquest  English  ladies  were  mnch  skilled 
with  the  ueedla.  The  beautiful  "  opns  AngUcum"  was  pro- 
duced under  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  so  highly  was  it  ralued 
that  we  find  (800)  Deubart,  bishop  of  Durham,  granting 
the  lease  of  a  farm  of  200  acres  for  life  to  the  embreideress 
Esnswitha  for  the  charge  of  econnng,  repairing,  and 
renewing  the  embroid*ted  restments  of  the  prtcsts.  In  tbe 
7th  century,  St  Etbelreda,  queen  and  first  abbess  of  Ely, 
presented  to  St  Cuthbert  a  stolo  and  maniple  marrellonsly 
embroidered  and  embellished  with  gold  and  precious  atones. 
The  four  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  are  all  praised  for 
their  needlee'  skill;  and  in  the  lOth  century,  ^Ifleda,  a 
high-bom  Saxon  lady,  gare  to  the  church  at  Ely  a  curtain 
on  which  she  had  wrought  iu  needle-work  the  doeda  of 
daring  of  her  husband  Brithnotfa,  who  was  eUin  by  tbe 
Danes.  Later  on,  Emma,  wife  of  Canute,  enriched  the  same 
minster  with  coatly  stuffs,  of  which  one  at  least  had  been 
embroidered  all  over  with  orfrays  by  the  queen  herself, 
and  embellished  with  gold  and  gams  disposed  with  such  art 
and  profusion  ss  could  not  be  matched  at  that  time  in  all 
England 

The  excellence  of  the  Enj^Iish  work  waa  malntuned  as 
time  went  on,  a  proof  of  which  is  found  in  an  anecdote  re- 
lated by  Matthew  of  Paris:— "About  this  time*  (1246),  he 
telJa  us,  "  the  Ijord  Pope  (Innocent  IV.),  having  observed 
that  tbe  ecclesiastical  ornaments  of  some  Englishmen,  such 
ss  choristers'  copes  and  mitres,  were  embroidered  in  gold 
thread  after  a  rery  desirable  fashion,  asked  where  these 
ivorka  were  made,  and  received  in  answer,  in  England. 
'  Then,'  said  the  Pope,  'England  is  surely  a  garden  of 
delights  for  us.  It  is  truly  ,|i^pever-faiUng,^!tii(ft^nd 
thore,  where  many  things  abound,  much  may  be  ttCOTtcd,' 
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Accordingly,  tlie  same  Lord  Pope  sent  sacred  and  sealed 
briefs  to  nearly  all  the  abbots  of  the  Cistercian  order  estab- 
lished in  England,  requesting  them  to  have  forthwith  for- 
warded to  him  those  embroideries  in  gold,  which  he 
preferred  to  all  others,  and  with  which  he  wished  to  adorn 
nie  chasuble  and  choral  cope,  aa  if  these  objects  cost  them 
nothing."  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  **  opua 
Anglicnm  1 "  H^ipily  in  the  Syon  Monastery  Cope,  pre- 
serred  in  the  South  Kennogton  ICtueoin,  ihere  ia  an  in- 
Taluabta  spedmen  of  English  naedle-vork  of  the  ISA. 
eentary.  We  find  that  tlu  vhola  of  tia  face  ii  worked  in 
ehain-ittteh  (modem  tsmbonr  or  eroohet)  in  ciieolar  lines, 
Ihs  nlief  bwng  giren  by  hollows  mnk  by  means  of  hot 
inmi.  The  gener^  practioa  was  to  work  tiu  dr^eries  in 
faatluMtitek  (opus  pluaurinm). 

The  old  English  "i^ns  oonsnetom''  or  onhrork,  the 
"up^Htpii''  or  "en  rapport"  of  the  FiMUh,  and  "  larori  di 
eonmaaso"  fk  theItaluuu,eoiMista  of  jneces  oat  and  shaped 
ont  of  silk  or  othermatecU  and  eewed  upon  the  gronndinf^ 

Id  the  11th  or  probaUy  eoriy  in  the  12ik  eentniy  waa 
executed  the  Tsloable  Bpecirasn  preeerred  to  ns,  the  so-called 
tapestry  (tf  Bayeu,  ascribed  by  early  tradition  to  bo  less 
a  lady  than'Qoeea  Matilda,  and  representing  the  nrions 
episodes  of  the  ooaqnest  of  England  by  William  of 
Normandy.  It  is  not  tapestry,  but  an  embroidery  work  in 
crewels  in  "  long-stitch  "  of  rarions  coloora,  on  a  liuea  cloth 
19  inches  wide  by  336  yards  long.  Probabilities  forbid 
OS  from  belienog  that  Matilda  and  her  waiting  maids  ever 
did  a  stitch  on  this  canvas,  which,  crowded  as  it  is  with 
fighting  men,  some  on  foot  some  on  horseback,  mnat  have 
t^n  much  time  and  busied  many  fingers  to  execute ;  nor 
is  it  Ukefy  that  Matilda  would  have  cboeen  coarse  liaen  and 
common  irorsted  as  the  materials  with  which  to  celebrate 
her  husband's  achievenieata.  More  likely,  this  curious 
work  was  done  in  London  at  the  oost  of  those  natives  of 
Normandy  oa  whom  William  had  bestowed  lands  in 
England,  and  was  sent  by  them  aa  an  offering  to  the 
cathedral  of  their  native  place.  Whether  it  be  due  to  the 
queen  or  not,  the  monamant  Is  no  less  interesting  to  history, 
as  furnishing  a  crowd  of  details  in  iUostration  of  arms  and 
costoma  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

The  art  of  pictorial  needle-work  had  become  onivenally 
spread.  The  inventory  of  the  Holy  See  (1 295)  mentions 
the  embroideries  of  Florence,  Milan,  Lneca,  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  Spain.  The  Paris  embroiderers 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  guild ;  and  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  16th  century  embroidery  was  an 
art,  a  serious  branch  of  painting.  The  needle,  like  the 
bnuh  of  the  painter,  moved  over  the  tissue,  leaving  behind 
its  coloured  threads,  and  prodaoing  a  painting  soft  in  tone 
and  ingenious  in  execution.  At  Verona,  an  artist  took 
twenty-six  years  to  execute  in  needle- work  the  life  of  St  John, 
after  the  designs  of  PoUaniolo,  as  an  offering  to  that  church 
at  Florence.  Catherine  de'  Medici,  herself  a  distinguished 
needle-woman,  brought  over  in  her  trun  from  Florence  the 
designer  for  embroidery,  FMerick  Yineiolo ;  and  coder  her 
sons,  so  overloaded  was  dress  with  omamant  as  to  be 
described  by  eontemporaries  as  to  be  **  stiff  '  with  embroi- 
dery. These  were  indeed  great  days  for  needle-work  in  oar 
own  land.  Women  es  well  as  men  porsned  the  art  as  a 
troda^  and  the  public  records  show  to  what  «i  extent  it  Tie 
carried  on ;  while  great  ladies  wrought  in  their  cssUes  snr- 
rounded  by  their  mwidons.  Embrmdery  was  then  thefr 
chief  pleasure^  and  thnr  most  serious  occnpation.  Shut 
out  from  the  business  of  life,  they  had  ample  leisure  to 
cultivate  their  taste,  and  ample  means  of  gratifying  it.  The 
church  was  very  rich  in  precious  stuffs  and  embroideries, 
velvet,  cutwork  (appliqu^),  or  cloth  of  gold;  and  for 
domestic  decoration  they  were  equally  prized.  Many  of 
oar  great  ehowhouses  are  perfect  storehouses  of  embroidery. 


The  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  for  instance,  better  known  as 
Bess  of  Hardwick,  the  great  needle-woman  of  the  day,  with 
all  the  business  and  cares  of  ohildcen,  hospitals,  and 
charities,  yet  found  time  to  embroider  furniture  for  her 
palaces^  and  her  sampler  patterns  hong  to  this  day  on  her 
walls;  and  there  also  are  the  bedhangiags  of  Scotland'^ 
queen,  who  beguiled  her  weary  hours  by  work  at  her 
needle.  Hatfield,  PenshurBt,  Knole,  are  all  filled  widi 
sunilar  reminiscenc;x  of  royal  and  noble  ladies.  Charles  L 
used  to  send  from  his  prison  locks  of  his  own  hair  to  the 
gentry  favourable  to  his  eanse,  that  the  ladies  of  their 
housshold,  when  embroidering  tita  royal  poctraitoie  in 
ocdonted  sOk^  m^t  be  able  to  wuk  the  head  with  ths 
hair  of  the  eorerugn  himaeUL 

In  Fktnee  this  time  was  a  glorions  period  for  needle- 
work. Not  onlj  was  the  fashion  cmtinniBd,  as  in  England, 
of  producing  figures  end  portr^tSi  but  a  fieah  denlwrneiik 
was  given  to  floral  and  aabesque  ornament  Flowem 
in  the  grandiose  stfrle,  wron^t  with  anbesqnea  ol  gold 
and  silver,  among  which  sported  Inrda  and  insects,  wwe  the 
charaoteristio  d^gns  of  the  period ;  and  Gaston  dnke  of 
Orleans  estaUished  hothouses  and  botanical  gardens,  which 
he  filled  with  rare  notics,  to  snpidy  the  needle  widi  new 
forms  and  richer  tint&  "the  crown  manufacturers  adorned 
the  rich  brocades  of  Tours,  watered  siUu,  and  cloths  of 
silver  with  patterns  furnished  by  Chartes  La  Brun  for  the 
portiires  and  cortains  to  the  rooms  he  had  designed. 
Hangings,  furniture,  costumes,  equipages — embroidnjr 
invaded  all.  The  throne  of  Louis  XV.,  used  for  the  recep- 
ti<ni  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  alone  cost  300,000 
livres ;  nor  was  the  embroulery  <tf  the  state  coadies  of 
Marie  Antoinette  less  costly. 

The  history  of  embroidery  having  been  carried  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  a  few  observations  remun  on  its  state 
in  the  present  day,  when  every  country  furnishes  its  works 
of  the  needle,  from  the  gorgeous  productions  in  gold  and 
silver  of  the  East  to  the  fumble  porcupine  quill  and  mohair 
embroidery  of  the  Canadian  Indian. 

In  an  industrial  point  of  view,  the  art  may  be  ranged 
into  two  classes.  ■  First,  there  is  white  embroiaery,  applied 
to  dreas  And  furniture,  upon  cloth,  muslin,  or  tulle,  in  which 
France  and  Switzerland  hold  the  first  place,  and  then 
Scotland  and  Saxouy.  The  second  doss  comprises  works 
in  Btlk,  gold,  aud  silver,  the  two  last  more  especially  dedi- 
cated to  church  ornaments  and  military  costume^  From 
the  East  we  derive  the  most  elaborate  specimens  of  em- 
broidery aa  applied  to  dress  and  furniture;  for  while  in 
the  West  these  are  chiefly  used  for  the  church  and  costume, 
in  the  East  every  article  of  domestic  use  is  covered  with 
embroideries  in  silver  and  gold.  The  Chinese  embroider 
the  imperial  dragon  upon  their  robes  of  crimson  satin ; 
nor  are  the  Japanese  works  less  gorgeons  or  in  less  perfect 
taat&  The  Persians,  in  the  l7Ui  century,  sent  to  Europn 
rich  embroidered  coverlets  for  the  state  beds  of  the  period. 
They  work  extensively  in  chain-stitch.  A  supplementary 
division  maybe  made  of  the  8»«aUed  Berlin  wmk,  executed 
in  wool  and  ailk  npon  canvas,  in  cross^litdi,  or  point  da 
marque^  as  it  was  formerly  called,  aa  being  the  attteh  ued 
for  marking. 

fiee  J^iie  F^eMo,  hv  Rot.  D.  RocV,  D.D.  ;  Bandboek  efjfta 

Jf  MUdU  Agea,  hj  Julea  I^barte ;  Hittoirt  dM  UcMier,  Of  A. 
■cqrinnart ;  Uantul  dt  la  Sttxltrxe,  by  Hme.  CelnsTt ;  Sappoii  du 
Jury  tntematimai  Exponiion  UnimrsclU  de  1367,  aronp,  rL, ;  Jte* 
Aercht*  lur  la  Fabrication  det  £toffu,  by.FnuiciBqne  Michel ;  AH 
Needltwork,  by  E.  Uosi ;  Engliak  ittdiceval  Embroidery,  In  Bev, 
C.  H.  HnrtaLorae ;  C&ttrcA  E}nl»roideT)f,  by  A.  Dolby ;  C3ttm& 
Ifeedteviork,  by  UiM  Lambert ;  Art  <^  jTetdltioork,  by  Lldy 

Wilton.  (F.  a  P.)  : 

EMBRUN  (the  ancient  Mrodunum),  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  ammdisseme^totAe^MAMmfc'in 
thftjlepartment  of  HaotGMppf^tJi^^  nick 
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Bear  tli«  riglit  bank  ot  the  Daraoee,  35  miles  east  of  Gap. 
It  has  vooUen  and  linen  mannfactorea.  Ita  principal  build- 
iap  are  Oto  cathttdralf  taid  to  hare  been  foandad  in  the  time 
U  Ouriem^no,  a  bandaome  Oothie  •tntcture,  aunaoanted 
*ith  ft  iolij  tower ;  the  trehiepiioopal  palace ;  the  andrat 
aikgp  of  the  JeaoitB,  now  conrectod  into  a  prison ;  and  the 
■aeiaitt euiTent <tf  tha  Oapnehifii,  Embranwasan  import- 
ut  miUtaiy  station  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  It  was 
the  acftt  ot  « Inebop  in  the  time  of  Oomtantiiie,  ftnd  from 
tbc  9th  centorj  tul  tiie  Barolntiim  ifc  ranked  aa  an  arch- 
biahoprie.  IthasbeaBsaekadeaGeeiiiTdjbyt^Vattdals, 
the  Hnns,  the  I^mnbards,  the  Saxou^  and  tha  SuMens; 
and  in  the  ragn  of  Lonia  XIT.  it  was  bombarded  and  taken 
bf  the  dok*  ot  SaToy.  The  populatioB  in  1873  was  3075. 

EMBRYOLOGY  is  a  branch  of  bioktgieal  in^aiir  eom- 
piising  the  history  of  the  young  <rf  man  and  anunu^  and 
it  may  bo  also  of  i^ts.  The  t«rm  is  deriTed  from  the 
QnA  fyfifnic¥f  aignifying  a  growing  part  or  thtn|^  and  has 
bean  aomeirhat  ngoaly  applied  to  the  prodoct  <tf  gtmm- 
tioB  ni  any  {dant  oranhnal  which  Is  in  procem  of  fwmatiuL 
Among  tha  higher  fi"j"'wli'j  nnd  especially  in  the  human 
ipcciea,  tha  Latin  wwd/ariiu  has  sometimes  been  anpU^ed 
in  tha  aama  ugnification  as  embtyo,  but  it  is  more  generally 
held  to  4anota  a  mora  adTsncad  stage  of  ftnmatioD,  while 
the  term  embtyo  is  ap^ied  to  tha  aadiar  omdition  of  the 
pfodnct  of  conception  before  it  has  asmmad  the  character- 
irtie  form  and  atractnre  of  the  parent. 

In  all  MiiFn*1»,  with  the  exertion  of  the  Protozoa,  the 
sffv  bung,  deriring  ita  origin  frran  a  definite  oiganized 
rtmHoro  termed  the  oTum  or  egg,  passea  daring  Ute  pro- 
grcaa  of  ita  formation  and  growth  from  a  simpler  to  a  more 
complex  form  and  organic  stmctnre  by  a  series  of  eon- 
NottiTa  changes  whidk  come  onder  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  dndc^HMt.  The  considetBtion  of  these  dianges, 
lAidi  ia  makly  an  anatomioal  sobject,  being  portiy  raor- 
pbolo^enl  as  affecting  tha  hrger  and  more  obvions  or^ie 
focm,  nnd  partly  hiAological  as  belonging  to  tha  mmate 
«r  taztnial  atmetnre,  eonstitntea  by  far  tiie  greater  part  of 
tha  acienca  of  embryology,  but  the  Utter  word  may  also 
isdnda  the  history  of  all  other  living  phenomena  mani- 
Ivted  by  the  yonng  animal  in  the  prt^ress  of  ita  growth  to 
mbuity. 

Tha  formative  process  throngb  which  tha  unbryo  passes- 
B  neceaMrily  of  very  different  degrees  of  oanpleiity,  ae- 
GOfding  to  the  more  simple  or  complex  organiation  of 
the  adnlt  animal  to  whidi  it  belongs.  But  it  |H«senta 
thimtghont  the  whole  range  itf  animals  certain  general 
featarea  of  similarity  dqMndent  on  the  fnndamental  re- 
aemblsDce  of  the  organised  elementa  from  which  all  animals 
iuiwo  Uieir  origin. 

A  minnto  mass  of  {votoplasm  constitutes  not  only  the 
nmple^  but  also  the  invariable,  form  presented  by  the 
germinal  part  of  the  ovum  or  egg,  and  in  all  animal^  ex- 
cept the  Protozoa,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  germ  iq  attll 
doabtfiU,  it  takes  at  first  the  form  of  an  o^auized  cell,  or 
it  ia  a  definite  spherical  and  nucleated  mass  of  protoplsant 
It  is  therefore  a  germ-cell. 

Ia  all  ova  the  firat  stage  of  the  formative  procesa,  foUow- 
iag  opon  fecundation  of  the  germ,  consista  in  the  molti^ 
cation  of  the  ta  or  germ-oidl  \^  a  proceas  of  tha  natww 
of  fiaatpatous  wvinon,  -so  thai  when  this  division  has  pro- 
ceeded soma  length,  it  leaolta  in  tha  prodnetion  of  a  mass 
•r  congeries  of  organised  oelli  dasoended  from  that  which 
formed  the  ^mltiva  germ,  and  containing  in  combination 
tke  n^^fffl^"  donento  of  tha  matarials  oontiibntad  by  the 
nab  and  famab  parenta  to  the  fonnation  of  tha  fertilised 
This  is  the  mulbeny  stage,  or  morula,  of  HaeekeL 
In  a  mora  advanoad  stage  among  tha  highw  aninwla,  the 
eaDsM  tUa  mass  assuna  mm  or  less  of  a  laminar  anangih 
ant^coDstitntin^  th«  Kailodtrm  ormniDal mambraBa  of 


Pander  and  ancceeding  authon ;  and  in  the  first  and  lowest 
forms  of  this  stnictare  two  layers  a^  distinguished,  corre- 
sponding to  the  outer  and  inner  cellular  lanhnie  of  which 
the  earlisat  form  of  the  embryq  consista  in  the  higher,  and 
tha  nhole  of  the  body  in  the' lower,  forms  of  animals. 
These  layers  are  the  tetodtrm  and  tHdoeUm  of  the  emloyo- 
logist  and  oomparUiva  anatomist  (Haxley  and  AUman). 

In  the  lomsfe  animsla  little  if  any  further  differentiation 
of  tha  gaim^al  atnotnraa  ansnes;  but  in  animals  higher 
in  the  seals  than  arises  a  third  or  intannediata  layer,  the 
nuiotUrnt,  which  takes  an  impmtant  part  along  with  tha 
<^er  two  layers  in  the  formation  of  the  animal  organism. 
Tha  odlolar  blastoderm,  therefna,  is  already  the  embiyo 
of  tha  lowest  animals;  whQe  in  the  higher  tut  term  could 
scarcely  with  propriety  ba  applied  to  tha  prodnot  of 
development  in  the  egg  nntil  soma  of  Uie  eharacteristie 
lineamenti^  howarar  rudimentary,  of  tha  ne*  aninul  ara 
apparent 

.  Bnt  in  the  whole  of  this  jprocau  of  ambryonio  develop 
menl^  whether  it  be  of  the  suiidest  or  of  the  moat  aomplen 
kind,  it  is  to  be  obsarred  that  it  is  sc^y  by'tlw  mnltipli* 
eation  and  differentiaticn  eelli  which  hara  descandad 
mora  or  lees  directly  from  the  original  germ-cell  that  the 
organiung  process  is  effected.  It  follows  from  this  that  tha 
processes  of  organic  growth  or  embryonic  development  pre* 
sent  a  tezturaf  or  hutolo^cal  nuifoimity  to  a  remarkable 
degree  tiiroughout  the  whole  zoological  serieai  There  is  also 
a  very  striking  similarity  in  the  morphological  phenomena 
t>f  development  within  large  groups  of  animals.  Onx^tiow- 
ledge,  indeed,  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  gronngiia  all 
the  varied  forms  of  animal  organization  ia  Bti^  too  limited  to 
admit  of  our  affirming  that  a  uniform  and  progreaaive 
morphological  type  pervades  the  whole  animal  kingdom; 
but  already  many  ascertained  facta  point  Btrongly  to  anch 
a  ccmdosion,  and  the  more  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of 
devek^tmsnt  in  individual  animals  (ontogeny)  advancei; 
the  greater  resemblance  do  we  recognize  iu  the  foimative 
processes;  so  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  probable  that 
the  morphological  development  .of  any  of  the  higher  animals 
includes,  Or  as  it  were  repeata  within  certain  limita,  the 
various  steps  of  the  process  which  belong  to  the  inferior 
grades  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Hence  we  are  led  to  the 
farther  concloaion  that  there  is  an  eaaential  correspondence 
between  the  individual  development  or  ontogeny  of  the 
higher  animals  and  the  progreaaive  advance  of  the  organi- 
sation in  the  whole  animal  series. 

If,  further,  we  adopt  the  Darwinian  view  of  the  evolution 
of  animal  life  and  organization  by  descent  of  one  species  of 
animals  from  others  preceding  it,  we  shall  eee  that  tiic 
embryological  history  of  any  animal  Is  at  the  aame  time 
the  history  (rf  ita  relation  to  other  animals  and  of  ita 
phylogenetic  development  or  gradual  derivation  as  a  species 
from  more  simple  progenitors  in  the  lapse  of  time.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  the  future  pro- 
gress of  embryology  as  well  as  of  paleontology  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  facta  upon  which  the  eonfirmation  of  the 
modem  theory  of  evolution  wiU  rest. 

From  what  has  been  aaid  it  will  be  apparent  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  within  the  limita  ot  one  article^  to 
trace  even  in  the  briefest  poanUe  manner  the  phenomena 
of  embryological  dereh>pment  in  aU  different  "^n'^ftV  Bat 
special  descriptions,  ao  far  as'  reqaired,  will  find  their  ap- 
propriate plaoes  under  tha  divisions  cf  animals  to  whi^ 
they  respectively  belong ;  and  ss  tiiere  ore  soma  eonaidera- 
tions  relating  to  embryology  which  re<»iira  to  ha  stated 
besides  the  history  of  dcvak^en^  it  nas  been  dainnadt 
advisable  to  bring  the  mora  important  facta  of  develop-' 
ment  of  the  emrayo  into  oonnection  iritlv  thoaa  relating 

to  repiodarti<»  ^.V»«^^me^^Si^^gSi' 
tifm,  to  which  article^  thoMoira  the  reader  bjnarecU 
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Jm  tlw  pnMDt  article,  ■ceordin^y,  «•  ihall  do  no  mon 
tiun  tmee  ahortl^  the  tt^  by  which  the  modtm  MlaoM  «t 
Embijidogf  hai  originated  and  has  aaanmed  the  import«Dt 
poaitioa  which  it  bow  oom^iea  among  the  biUac^cal 
loionntii 

la  iti  fdnitiflc  and  qratematio  fona  embcToh^  may  be 
eanaideted  ae  haring  imly  t^en  Uith  withm  the  pnaent 
ouLtniy,  although  the  germ  fran  whioh  it  epnuig  waa 
aliMdj  formed  nearij  hJf  a  oentn^  earlkr.  Th»  anoiaBta, 
it  ia  tnu»  M  «•  aee  bjr  the  writinga  o(  AriitotU  and 
Galen,  panned  the  aubject  vitli  interei^  and  the  in* 
dofatigaUe  Grecian  tutaralut  and  phtUnopher  had  eren 
Blade  oontiooed  aeriee  of  obearratioDa  on  the  progrnwiTe 
•tagea  of  development  in  the  inonbated  9gg,  and  on  the 
nprodoctioa  <rf  varioni  animali;  bat  although,  after  the 
nrinl  iA  learning  Tariona  anatomirta  and  phytiologisti 
from  time  to  time  made  cmtribntioni  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  f<BtBl  itnictare  in  ita  larger  organic  yet  from  the 
miantenesi  of  the  obaerrations  required  for  embryologieal 
research,  it  was  not  till  the  miorosoope  came  into  nae  ioc  tiie 
inmtigatioQ  of  organb  stmctare  that  any  intimate  know- 
ledge was  attained  of  the  nature  of  organogeneaii.  It  ii 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  daring  a  long  period, 
in  this  aa  in  other  branchai  of  phyi'ioal  inqniry^  Tagoa 
•pecolationa  took  the  place  of  direct  obeerratioD  and  mcne 
•olid  ioformatioQ.  Thii  ia  apparent  in  Duwt  of  the  work* 
treating  of  generation  daring  the  16th  and  part  of  the  17th 
centoriea.' 

Htrrqr  waa  the  first  to  give,  in  the  middle  of  the  lattea 
eentniy,  a  new  life  and  direction  to  inTestigation  of  this  rab- 
ject,  his  diacoTeiy  of  the  connection  between  the  dcatri- 
calaof  the  yolk  and  thb  mdiments  of  the  diick,  and  by  his 
faithful  description  of  the  sacceasiTe  stasea  of  development 
as  obaerred  in  the  ineabated  eg^  as  weU  aa  of  the  progresa 
of  geatation  in  aome  Mammalia.  He  had  also  the  merit  of 
fixitig  the  attention  of  physiologists  upon  general  laws  of 
dcTuopment  a«  deduoed  from  actoal  obaerratioa  of  the 
phenomenal  by  the  eniinoiation  of  two  important  propoai- 
Uom,  Tix.-^l)  thM  all  animab  are  prodoeed  out  irf  ora, 
and  (2)  that  the  organs  of  the  eml»yo  arise  new  fcvma- 
tioo,  or  ^ifftimi*,  and  not  man  enlargement  oat  of  a 
pi»«xbting  inTisifale  oondition  (Sxtreitationm  tU  0«nt- 
roliww  AnitiuUiumf  Amatelodami,  1651,  and  in  English  1^ 
0.  Ent,  1853,  London).  Hanre/e  obaerrationa,  however, 
were  aided  only  by  the  nse  of  magnifying  glasaea  (perspe- 
cDla),  probably  of  no  great  power,  and  he  aaw  nothing  of 
the  earliest  appsarancea  of  the  embryo  in  the  fint  thirty-aix 
honn,  and  believed  the  blood  and  the  heart  to  be  the  parts 
first  formed. 

The  influenoe  of  the  work  of  Harvey,  and  of  the  ancceaa- 
fill  ai^Ueation  ctf  the  microscope  to  embryotogical  investi- 
gation, was  soon  afterwards  apparent  in  the  admirable 
researches  of  Halpighi  of  Bologna,  aa  evinced  by  his  com- 
munications  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Limdoa  in  1673,  **  De 

>  It  may  bt  proper  to  meatloB,  aa  aatbm  of  tUa  yartod  vbo  nadt 
•pecUI  nmttsbm  on  th»  dtnlopoMat  of  the  •fflb^>-<l)  Volchv 
Cottar  of  Oronlagan.  ^o,  aloaf  wltb  A14roTudu  of  Bolofu,  nud* 
a  nrlM  «f  obMrnttoas  ea  Dm  lonutloB  of  tha  cUck,  imj  hj  i^T,  la 
tlw  faealatod  ani  ^Alok  daMTlbad  la  a  irock  pabllebtd  ia  ]  67S, 
asdCO  Bitraaynaa  Hntdaa  (ab  Aqaapndanto),  vho,  la  U>  work 
Dt/imata/ialn.  flnt  pnblldwd  at  Padu  la  1000,  gan  u  lataiMtliig 
acoottat,  lUiutratcd  by  nuux  fino  mgraTliiBi,  ntorogMUtion  and  Om 
rata*  of  a  nombw  of  qaadrapadi  tad  otbv  ■"jiwi^  ud  la  a  poi- 
tbomoaa  woifc  sntlflad  Dg  /bntttUioM  ovi  tt  fMiU,  adttod  lo^  J.  PnTort, 
and  pablUbed  at  Padua  la  1621,  dwcrlbad  and  Uloatoatod  anpav- 
lagi  the  daUj  changoi  of  tbo  agg  ia  InonbtUoa.  It  la  aaoag^oir- 
•rar,  to  aaj  that  Fabricin*  waa  eatlnlf  Ignonot  of  th«  aariiar 
peaMiBWU  of  davalopmant  wbicb  occur  In  tba  flnt  two  or  thraa  daya, 
aad  ma  of  tba  aoorca  of  tba  embrroale  nidiinanta.  whkb  bo  eonealrad 
to  ipring,  not  tram  tba  yolk  or  Inia  oram,  but  from  tha  xbaloaa  or 
twiatod  dafpatt  pfi  of  tba  vbitau  Tba  cieatiicala  ba  lookad  apon  aa 
Mialjr  tha  vaMga  of  tba  padlda  hr  which  the  volk  bad  pnrtanaljr 
b-aa  attached  to  tha  on«7. 
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0VO  inenbato^*  and  **!>•  focmalioBa  pnZB,"  and  nmc 
•^edally  ia  Ua  dilhieati«ma  of  aooH  cf  dw  eariier 
pheaoHMna  of  development,  in  which,  aa  in  sumy  other 
parte  of  Biinate  aaatoo^,  he  partially  oc  wholly  anticipated 
^acoveiiai,  tin  loll  darelopiiMnt  of  whieh  haa  only  been 
acoompUahiad  fa  the  preeent  eeatwy.  Xal^^i  tnoed  tha 
origin  of  tiw  aatbryo  almost  to  Its  vary  eoBuaeaoeaMnt  Id 
tha  f  onnatioB  of  the  cerebrft^nal  groove  within  tha  dea^ 
trieall^  iriiieh  he  mnovad  Iron  tM  opaqna  mass  of  th« 
yolk;  and  he  only  erred  in  raj^oaiQg  Oe  embryonal  nidi- 
amto  to  hava  meenated  ae  such  in  the  egg,  la  eoase- 
qnenat^  ^>p«nB^,  of  hia  having  employed  for  obeervatiwi» 
in  very  warm  weather,  eggi  whioh,  thoogh  he  believed 
them  to  be  onincubated,  had  in  nalj^  nadHgone  aome  of 
the  earlier  developmental  changea. 

The  works  of  Walter  Needham  (1667),  Regoer  de  GraaC 
(1673),  SwammenUm  (IMff),  Tallianeri  (1689>— following 
npon  those  of  Harvey — all  eoidaia  mportaat  oontribntiona 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  aabjeet,  as  tending  to  show  tb« 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  production  Srom  ova  in  a  variety 
of  animals  with  that  previously  best  known  in  biida.  The 
obserraticms  more  especially  of  De  Graaf,  Kicolas  Steno^ 
and  J.  van  Home  gave  mach  greater  preciaion  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  oonnectum  between  the  origin  of  tho 
ovum  of  quadrupeds  and  the  veaidea  at  the  ovary  now 
termed  Graafian,  which  De  Graaf  showed  alwaya  burst  and 
discharged  their  contents  on  the  occorrenoe  of  pregnancy.  \ 

Thun  obeervations  bring  ns  to  the  period  of  Boerhsavs 
and  Albinos  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century,  and 
in  the  succeeding  yean  to  that  of  Haller,  whose  vast 
erudition  and  varied  and  accurate  original  obaervafhws 
threw  light  upon  the  entire  procesa  of  reproduction 
in  anim&La,  aod  brought  ita  history  into  a  more  mte- 
matio  and  intelligible  form.  A  cfuuideratde  part  of  the 
aeventh  and  the  whole  of  the  eighth  Tolnmea  of  Haller'a 
great  work,  the  Slmunia  Phyti^offiei,  pabliahed  at  sao- 
ceasive  times  from  1757  to  176^  are  oocapted  with  the 
general  view  of  the  function  of  gensn^a,  while  hie  specif 
contribationa  to  embryology  are  omtafaed  in  hia  Dtmm 
Mimoina  tur  la  formation  dm  Ctnr  daiu  1$  Pinitit  and 
Dmut  Utmirm  wr  la  fermatim  du  (h,  both  pabliaihed  at 
Laoaaaae  ia  17B8,  and  rwnUiahed  la  aa  extended  aad 
altered  fwo,  together  with  nia  **Obaerrations  m  the  early 
condition  of  the  Embryo  ia  Qaadmpeda,"  made  altmg  wiui 
KOhlwnann,  in  the  Opera  Miaera  fl763-68).  Though 
originally  educated  as  a  believer  in  Uie  dodnae  of  "pre- 
formation "  by  his  teacher  Boerhaave^  Haller  waa  aooa  led 
to  abandon  that  view  in  favour  of  "•pigeoeaiB''  or  new 
formation,  aa  may  be  seen  in  variona  parte  nt  hia  woika 
published  before  the  middle  of  tiie  century :  aee  eapedally 
a  long  Bote  explanatory  of  tha  grounds  of  his  change  ol 
opinion  in  hia  edition  of  Boerhaave'a  Prattetumtt  Aca- 
dtmiem,  voL  V.  part  3,  p.  497  (1744),  and  hia  Prima 
Li^  Phyndogia  (1747).  But  aome  years  later,  and  afta> 
having  been  engaged  in  obaerving  the  phenomena  of  deva* 
lopment  in  the  incubated  egg,  he  again  changed  his  viewa, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  keen  opponent 
of  the  system  of  epigeneais  and  a  defender  and  exponent 
of  the  theory  of  "  evolation,"  aa  it  was  theu  named — a 
theory  very  oifiereot  from  that  now  bearing  the  name,  and 
which  implied  belief  in  the  pre-exiatence  of  the  organa  <tf 
the  embryo  in  the  germ,  according  to  the  theory  of  encase- 
ment  (emboitement)  or  inclusion  supported  by  Leibnitz 
and  Bonnet.  (See  the  iatereatiog  work  of  Bonnet,  Con- 
sidh^iotu  tur  In  Corpi  OrganUii,  Amsterdam,  1762,  for 
an  account  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  Haller.)  The 
reader  ia  also  referred  to  the  article  EvoLunox  in  the 
present  volume,  for  a  fortber  history  of  the  change  which 
bss  taken  place  la  tho  we  of  t|to>twm  In  more  ncent 
tiOM*  Digitized  by  VjOOQEC 
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It  «M  nserrad  fur  Oupu  Fndorick  WclS  (1733-1 794), 
■  Gtfnua  by  birtli,  bat  itatimliMd  aftanrudi  in  Ruuk,  to 
bring  forwud  obMrvatioiu  which,  thoagh  ilmoMt  •ntireljr 
aqgtoBtad  for  a  long  tune  k/tsr  their  pobliofttioo,  «iid  in 
■one  maaaun  diaeredited  ondsr  the  infltuDO*  of  HaU«r% 
uthoritj,  were  aixtf  ynn  latsr  aoknowlMlgwl  to  har* 
wtabliahed  the  theory  of  epigeaeeia  upon  the  eeoara  baaiB 
of  wertainad  faoti,  and  to  hare  laid  the  ftnt  foundation 
d  the  znorphologioal  aoienee  of  embryology.  Wolfe 
rork,  entitled  Tluoria  6»iuratio»i*,  fint  pobliahed  aa  an 
iuDgural  Diaeertatioa  at  Berlin  in  1759,  waa  lepnbliehed 
nth  addi^nu  in  Qerman  at  Berlin  in  1764,  and  again  in 
Utia  at  Halla  In  1774.  Volff  aloo  wrote  a  "  Memoir  on 
^  Development  ot  the  loteatine "  in  Jfer.  Comwmtt. 
iad.  Pttr^^  176%jand  1769.  But  U  waa  not  till  the 
l»ttar  arork  waa  tmnelated  into  Oerman  byJ<  F.  Ueofcel, 
ud  appeued  in  hii  Arckit  tat  1813,  that  WolFa  poouliar 
Bsn'ts  aa  the  founder  of  modem  ambryology  eana  to  ba 
known  or  folly  af^noiated. 

The  qiecUl  novelty  of  Wolfs  diaooreriea  eonaiatad 
nainly  in  tfaia,  that  he  ilKiwed  that  the  germinal  part  at 
ths  bird'a  egg  forma  a  layer  <rf  united  granuJae  oc  organiaed 
particlaa  -  (cella  of  the  modem  histolt^Ut),  preeenting  at 
iat  no  aemblaaoe  of  the  form  or  atmetuze  of  the  future 
embryo,  gradoally  oonTerted  by  varioua  morphologioal 
ehangee  in  the  formatiTa  material,  which  are  aH  o^wUa  of 
being  traced  by  obeerraticRi,  into  the  aeTeral  mdimentary 
organa  and  ifyBtema  of  tha  vaA^to.  The  aaitiar  form  cl 
tbs  embryo  ^e  daUiMafead  with  aooua^;  the  aotoal  node 
of  fbrmatioa  ha  traced  In  more  than  one  oqan,  aa  for 
enmple  ia  Aa  alimantaiy  emalt  and  ha  ma  tha  diaaorawt 
o(  aanral  new  and  imptxtant  M^ryblo^flal  faetn^  m  b  On 
■■taaee  of  tha  princwdial  Udneya,  which  hava  thna  been 
■uaed  tka  WoMan  bodiaa.  WoUF  further  ahowed  thai 
the  growing  parte  cf  pluiAi  owe  th^  origiB  to  Mganiiad 
paitidaa  or  flaU%  ao  that  he  waa  lad  to  tha  peat  ganaral- 
batton  Aal  tha  ytawmu  of  ambiTcmie  f omation  and  of 
adnh  powdi  asd  nutrllicn  ate  aD  of  a  like  natuxe  !n  boA 
plaata  and  en*—^  Ko  adTanoa,  howanr,  wh  mads  v^aa 
tha  bank  WoUTa  dlaooTwiaa  till  tha  year  1817,  when  the 
iweanihi  of  Pander  on  the  deTalopm«it  of  the  diiok  gave 
a  foUIv  and  mora  eiaet  Tiew  cf  tha  phenomena^  !•«  clearly 
milinalnil  by  Wol^  and  laid  down  with  |^«ater  preoiBion 
a  pUa  €f  the  fonnatbn  of  parta  in  tha  embryo  «f  birda, 
wkieh  may  be  regarded  aa  the  fonndetiMi  cf  tha  viewa  cf 
ill  aabaeqtient  embryologiata. 

-  But  althooi^  tha  minuter  iuTeati^tion  of  the  natnre  and 
tme  theorj  of  the  proooaa  of  embryonic  derdopmrntt  was 
ibna  held  in  aba^uooa  for  n<«e  thut  half  a  century,  the 
iuterTal  waa  not  unproduetlTa  of  obeerratiooi  having  an 
hnportanfc  bearing  ou  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
lotna  and  the  function  of  reprodnotion:  The  great  work 
<f  WiDiam  Hunter  on  the  human  gravid  utenia,  containing 
ue^oaDed  |riotorial  illu^trationa  dl  its  aubjeot  from  the 
pncQ  of  Rymadyk  and  other  artLita,  was  published  in 
1775;^  and  during  a  large  part  of  the  same  penod  numerous 
tosunnnications  to  the  Mamoin  tk  the  Royal  Society  teatifled 
ta'tlia  aetiTity  and  genius  of  his  brother,  John  Hnnter,  in 
the  inToati^tion  of  various  parta  of  comparative  embryology. 
Bat  it  ia  mainly  in  hia  tieh  museum,  and  in  tiie  manu- 
■cripta  and  drawing  which  be  left,  and  which  have  been 
in  part  daaoribed  and  published  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
vouderful  eoUeotian,  that  we  obtain  any  adequate  idea  of 
tbe  Buezampled  industry  and  wide  scope  of  rseewch  of 
that  great  anatomist  and  phyai(^<^t 

As  belonglQg  to  a  sranewhat  later  period,  but  still  before 
flw  tina  whan  the  mora  strict  faivastigation  of  ambryblogl- 

1  Akng  wttk  Hm  mak.  ot  W.  Hnntar  mtut  bt  vmaOaoai  s4M|e 
— ItitldB  of  aiiiMblUuA  obMTTmtloiM  bj  Dr  JunM  DongUi^  wUob 
an  ywTii  la  tka  Baatsrlaa  Mamai  «(  GlMfow  VolTNit^. 
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eel  phenomena  waa  reaumad  1^  Pander,  there  fall  to  be 
notuted,  aa  indicative  of  tha  rapid  progreaa  that  was  makin|b 
the  ezperimente  of  Spallaniani,  1789;  the  leaearchea  4^ 
Antenrieth,  1797,  and  of  Soemmering^  1799,  on  the  human 
ftntas;  tha  obaetvationa  cf  Banff  on  the  formation  cf  tlta 
akalaton„1801;  thoae  of  Oken  and  Kiesar  on  the  intMtine 
and  other  organs,  1806 ;  Okan's  remarkable  work  on  the 
booea  of  tbe  head,  1807  (with  the  views  promulgated  in 
whidi  Goethe's  name  ia  ako  intimately  cenneoted) ;  J.  F, 
If  eckeTa  numerous  and  valoable  oontribntiona  to  embryo- 
and  oompaiative  anatomy,  oztNiding  over  a  hmg  eariea 
of  yeaia ;  and  Tiedemann^  dasatoel  work  oa  the  wTalop> 
mant  at  the  brain,  1816. 

Chtistlan  Pander's  obaarratioaa  were  made  at  the  inatance 
and  under  the  immediate  ftiperrlsion  of  Prof.  DdUinger  at 
WOrsborg^  and  we  leom  from  Ton  Baer'i  aatobiography 
that  he,  being  an  early  friend  of  Pander's,  and  knowing  his 
qualifioatioaa  for  the  task,  had  pointed  him  out  to  Ddllinget 
as  weQ  fitted  to  carry  out  the  inveatigatton  of  development 
which  that  ptotemtot  wse  desirous  of  baring  aooompUahed. 
Pander's  Inaugural  dissertation  was  entitled  Sittoria  mOa- 
wwfAo9tet  quam  ommh  imonbtUtm  prionb%u  qmnqut  dtebut 
subit,  Tirceburgi,  1817;  and  it'was  also  published  in  Qer- 
man under  the  title  ol  B$itrilff«  tur  SntniekdvngtgaaektcMt 
BuAnckmt  im  MUy  WOnburft  18ir.  The  beautiful 
platea  illustrating  the  latter  work  were  executed  by  the 
elder  IXAltui,  well  known  icx  his  skill  in  aoientific  olh 
earvation,  delineatiui,  and  engraving. 

Pander  obeemd  the  blastoderm  or  geminal  membrane 
cf  the  fowfs  egg  to  luqnire  tiiree  layeia  ot  vtJsaoMitA  inb- 
atanee  in  du  aarilMr  penod  of  inoabiktion.  nioseho  named 
napeotivety  die  aarona  or  outer,  the  Taasnkr  or  middle^ 
and  the  maeooa  cr  imur  Iftyeia;  and  ha  traoed  with  great 
akill  and  can  the  o&^a  ot  tha  prinoipal  nidincBtaiy 
ocgana  and  iystemi  fkun  diflMnk  onea  of  theaa 

dating  out  ahmtb-,  bat  mndi  mom  diatlmtly  than  WoUf 
L  dma^  tha  artwJ  bMon  of  the  ohangei  oeoorring  in  the 
prooaea  cf  deveh^nentak 

Oari  Knoifc  von  Bear,  tha  Bwteal  of  tDodam  ambtydo* 
g^a,  was,  as  already  lamaiftad,  the  eariy  friend  of  Pander, 
and,  at  the  time  whan  the  ktler  was  engaged  in  hia 
naearehes  at  WOrabnfi^.waa  aaaociated  Mth  Bollinger  as 
prosaotor,  and  engaged  with  him  in  the  study  of  eomparative 
anatomy.  EewitneaBed,theiefor^thougbhodidnotaotually 
take  part  in,  Pander's  teeearchea;  and  tbe  latter  having  aftor^ 
wards  abandoned  the-inqniry.  Ton  Baer  took  it  up  for 
himself  in  the  year  1819,  when  he  had  obtained  an  ^point- 
ment  in  the  nniverd^  <d  Etfnigsbet^  where  ho  waa  the 
eoUeague  of  Burdaoh  and  Bathke,  of  wlu>m  were  able 
ooadjutora  in  the  investigation  ot  the  subject  of  his  f^dot. 
(See  T.  Boer's  interesting  autobiography,  publiehed  on  hia 
retirement  from  St  Petenbuig  to  DcMpat  in  1864.}* 

Ton  Beer's  observations  were  carried  on  at  various  timea 
from  1819  to  1836  and  1827,  when  be  pnbliahed  tbe  fiiat 
reaulta  In  a  deeoription  at  ih»  development  of -the  ohiek  In 
(he  first  edition  of'Bnrdaoh's  Phptiohgy. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Von  Baer  made  the  bnpMtant  die- 
eovery  of  the  ovarian  ovum  of  mammals  and  of  man,  totally 
unknown '  before  nis  time,  and  waa  4hoa  able  to  prova  as 
matter  of  exact  obaerratioi  what  had  only  been  surmised 
previously,  via.,  tlu  entire  simflari^  in  the  mode  of  cnigin 
of  these  animals  with  others  lower  in  the  scale.  (Xpittota 
d»  On  Mammalium  tt  Hominu  Gmun,  lApAm,  1837.  See 

■  Vott  BMt  VM  bom  in  tb«  BoHiaa  provtBoe  of  Bathcmls  ta  17M, 
and  vu  •dnestad  at  Dovpat  sad  la  0«nBui7.  Aftsr  hsTiac  bam 
llftMn  rMT>  pnfMMir  la  tha  Pruriaa  wdranttr  of  Ellnlpberi;  ba 
waa  eaDod  toSt  Pataraber^  vhara  ba  nmalnad  for  bmwI;  tbtaij'  yaaii^ 
and,  aa  profaenr  and  mambar  cf  tbe  Imperial  Aoadamr,  promotad  la 
tba  moat  aatloM  and  able  manDar,  bknaaxamplad  actiiltr,  ooibm^ 
hanrira  aad  original  vlava,  aound  Jndgnmt,  a&d  pomrfol  «>  oparaHs^ 
tb»  wb^  tN^  of  aclaotUo  •diMag90,i«4J»l9lod^  IpMai^  l^.. 
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also  tlie  iahmsUng  oonunenttiy  ea  or  rapplmiant  to  tiit 
£piab>la  in  Heuni^Eer's  Jotmalt  voA  tniwlttun  in 
Br^eiulf%,Siptrtoire,  PUu,  182Q.) 

In  1639  Ton  Ban  pnldiahad  tiie  flnt  part  of  his  gnat 
work,  entitled  StobaMunsm  wmf  B^^Uxtomtm  vbtr  di§ 
£ntmdcdM%fftff€$ekieMt4  da-  Thmt,  tU  Moond  part  of  wUoh, 
■till  leaTing  the  wotfc  ineomplata,  did  not  appaw  till  18S8. 
hk  thii  worl^  diatingaidiad  hf  the  folnaw,  riohneH,  and 
extreme  aeonraey  <^  the  obMnationa  and  desoriptiood,  u 
wdl  ai  fay  the  hnadtii  and  Knmdoeai  of  the  ganwal  liewa 
on  embryology  mjoA  allied  branches  of  biology  whioh  it 
praaents,  he  gave  a  detailed  account  not  only  of  the  whole 
progreea  of  derelopment  of  the  chick  as  oUerred  day  by 
day  during  the  iaeubatioo  of  the  egg,  but  he  also  described 
what  was  known,  and  what  he  himself  had  ioTestigated  by 
Domerons  and  varied  observations,  of  tiie  whole  conrse  of 
formation  of  the  young  io  other  vertebrate  animala  His 
work  is  in  fact  a  system  of  comparative  embryology,  replete 
with  new  discoveries  in  almost  every  part 

■Ton  Baer's  account  of  the  layers  of  the  blaatodem 
diffirs  eomewhat  from  that  of  Pander,  and  appears  to  be 
more  consistent  with  the  farther  reaearehee  which  have 
lately  been  made  than  was  at  one  time  supposed,  in  this 
respeot,  that  he  distinguished  from  a  very  eariy  period  two 
primitive  or  fandamental  layers,  yiz.,  the  animal  or  upper, 
and  the  vegetative  or  lower,  from  each  of  which,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  two  intermediato  layers  derived  fnnn  them,  the 
fnndamentAl  organs  and  systems  of  the  embryo  aro  derived: 
— the  animal  layer,  with  its  derivative,  supplying  the  der^ 
mal,  neural,  osseous,  and  muscolar ;  the  vegetative  layer, 
with  its  derivative,  the  vascular  and  mucous  (intestinal) 
systems.  He  laid  down  the  general  morphological  principle 
that  the  fundamental  organs  have  essentially  the  shi^ 
of  tubnlar  cavities,  as  appears  in  the  first  form  of  the 
central  organ  of  the  nervons  system,  in  the  two  mus- 
cular and  osseous  tubes  which  form  the  walls  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  intestinal  canal;  and  he  followed  out  with 
admirable  clearness  the  steps  by  which  from  these  funda- 
mental systems  the  other  organs  arise  secondarily,  such  as 
the  ocgani  of  sense,  the  glands,  lungs,  heart,  vasoular 
{^ands,  Wolffian  bodies,  kidneys,  and  generative  organs. 

To  complete  Ton  Baer's  ^tem  there  was  mainly 
wanting  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  intimate  stnictnre 
of  the  elementary  textures,  but  this  had  not  yst  been 
acquired  by  biologists,  and  it  remained  for  Thomas  Schwann 
of  Li^  in  1839,  aloug  with  whom  should  be  mentioned 
those  who,  like  Robert  Brown  and  Sohleiden,  prepared  the 
way  for  his  great  discovery,  to  point  out  the  nniftmuity 
in  histol<^cal  ctructure  of  the  simpler  forms  of  planto  and 
animals,  the  nature  of  the  oiganiMd  animal  and  vegetable 
eell,  the  cellular  eonstitution  of  the  primitive  ovum  of 
animals,  and  the  derivation  of  the  various  textures, 
etunplex  as  well  a«  simple,  from  Uie  transformation  or, 
as  it  ii  now  oallad,  differentiation  of  simple  ceDnlar 
•lonent^— disGoveriei  whibh  have  eznoiaed  a  ^owerfnl 
and  las^ig  inflnenee  on  the  whde  progresa  of  bioh^eal 
knowledge  in  onr  time,  and  have  oontrilmted  in  an  eminent 
degree  to  promote  Ae  advance  of  embryology  itsdt 

To  Aeiuiert  of  Berlin  more  partioolufy  is  dm  the  bat 
applioatiim  of  the  newer  histological  viewa  to  the  eiqilaaation 
ol  tiie  phenomena  of  dev^pmen^  184a  To  him  and  to 
Kdllifcer  and  A^how  ia  due  die  ascMteinmant  of  die  general 
prineiple  that  there  ia  no  fre»«ell  formatioa  in  embryonic 
development  and  growth,  but  that  all  orgus  are  derived 
from  the  rooltipUoatioa,  oombinatioo,  and  tranofbrmation 
of  cells,  and  that  all  cells  giving  rise  to  o^ani  are  the 
descendants  or  progeny  <tf  previously  existing  eella,  and 
that  these  may  be  traced  back  to  the  original  ceU  or  cell- 
•nbstaoce  of  the  ovum. 

It  any  be  that  modem  raoareli  hai  WKOewbrt  modifltd 


tha  Ttows  taken  by  bIido|^  ct  tlid  stutemsata  of 
Schwann  as  to  tha  aonrtitntwn  of  the  oganizsd  oeU,  esp^ 
cially  as  regazdi  its  simplest  or  most  elementary  form,  and 
has  indicated  mora  metif  die  natore  <tf  die  protoplaamio 
material  iriiich  eonsdtntsa  its  living  basis;  but  it  hu  not 
bonsad  any  very  wide  departnie  (lom  die  general  principles 
ennnoioted  by  that  jphysiologist,  Bohwann's  treatise, 
entitled  Mueroa^HoU  S«9nrekM  I'lrfo  tht  Aeeordanet  in  tin 
Strveturt  and  OrototH  of  Aninudt  and  Plantt^  was  published 
in  Oerman  at  Bm-Uo  in  1839,  and  was  translated  into 
English  by  Henry  Smith,  and  printed  for  the  Sydenham 
Society  in  1847,  idong  widi  a  translation  of  Schleiden'a 
memoir,  **  Contributions  to  I^ytogenesis,"  which  originally 
appeared  in  1638  in  Mflller's  Arehiv  for  that  year,  and 
which  had  also  been  published  in  English  in  Taylor  and 
Francis's  SeieiUifie  Itmoirt,  vol  fi.  part  vi 

Among  the  newer  observations  of  the  same  period  whicli 
contributed  to  a  more  exaot  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  ovum  itself  may  be  mentioned — firsts  the  discovery 
of  the  germinal  vesicle,  or  nuclena,  in  the  germ -disk  of 
birds  b^  Porkinje  {SyoAda  ad  on  avium  ki^oricm  ante 
ineubattonmf   Tratislavije,   1826,  and   republished  at 
Leipeio  in  1830);  second,  Ton  Baer's  discovery  of  the 
mammifeions  ovum  in  1637,  already  referred  to;  third, 
the  discovciy  of  the  germinal  vesicle  of  T^-^mmali  by  Coata 
in  1634,  and  its  independent  obeervation  by  Wharton  Jonea 
in  1835;  and  fourth,  the  obeerratiou  in  the  same  year  by 
Budolph  Wagner  of  the  germinal  maeala  or  nucleus.  Coete's 
discovery  of  the  germmal  vesicle  of  Mammalia  was  first 
communicated  to  the  public  in  the  Comptea  Rendut  of  the 
French  Academy  for  1833,  and  was  more  fally  described 
in  the  ReehereKn  tur  la  giniration  de$  Mtanmifiretf  by 
Delpech  and  Costs,  Paris,  1834.  Thomas  WWton  Jonee^ 
observations,  made  in  the  autumn  of  1634,  without  a 
knowledge  of  Coete's  communication,  were  presented  to  the 
Koyal  Society  in  183S.    This  discovery  was  also  cenfirmed 
and  extended  by  Talentin  and  Bemardt,  as  receded  by 
the  latter  in  his  work  Symh,  ad  on  ifammaL  kitt.  antg 
praiffnationm.    Budolph  Wagner's  observations  first  ap- 
peared in  his  Ttxthoolt  of  Comparative  Anatomjf,  published 
at  Leipsifi  in  1834-S,  and  in  Mailer's  AreMv  for  the  latter 
year.    His  more  extended  researches  are  described  in  hia 
work  Prodromua  kitt.  gtnaratiimit  Aomtnu  atqut  ammaltutn, 
Leipsic,  1836,  and  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the  Trant.  of 
tiuRof.  Bavarian  Acad,  of  ScUncet,  Munich,  1637. 

The  two  decades  of  years  from  1830  to  1840  were 
peculiarly  fertile  in  contribntions  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
ftBtus  and  the  progress  of  embryological  knowledgei  The 
researches  of  Frevoet  and  Dumas  on  the  ova  and  primary 
stages  of  development  of  Betrachia,  bird^  and  mammals, 
made  as  early  as  1624,  deserve  especial  notice  as 
important  steps  in  advance,  both  in  the  discovery  of  the 
process  of  yolk  segmentation  in  the  batrachian  ovum,  and 
in  their  having  shown  almoat  with  tl^  force  of  demon- 
stration, previous  to  the  diaooveiy  <tf  the  mammiferous 
ovarian  ovnm  by  Ton  Baar,  that  uat  bo^y  most  exist  as 
a  minute  sphemle  in  the  Graafian  foQicIe  of  the  ovary, 
olthott^  they  did  not  actually  aocoeed  in  Intnging  the  ova 
deariy  nnder  obaervatirai. 

The  works  of  Pockels  (1835),  of  Seller  (1831),  of 
Breechet  (1832),  of  Telpean  (1833),  of  Bischoff  (1834)— all 
bearing  upon  hnman  ambiyolc^;  the  reeeorohes  of 
Coste  in  oomparatiTa  emluyc4ogy  in  1834,  already 
referred  to^  and  diaaa  published  by  the  lome  author  in 
1837 ;  the  publication  of  Joannea  HOller^  great  wufc  on 
physidogy,  and  Budolph.  Wagner^  nuUer  text-bod^  ia 
both  which  the  inqjeot  of  eml»yology  received  a  veiy 
full  beatment,  together  with  the  excellent  Mgmmcd  of  ih* 
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■eeored  to  embtyulogy  its  pmnanent  plaoa  among  tbe 
Utdogical  BcdeDces  on  the  Continaot ;  while  in  thia  oonntry 
atteBtioD  vaa  drawn  to  th«  mtgeet  \ij  the  memoin  of 
Allen  TboniBoii  (1831),  Th.  Vhaiton  Jonea  (1835-86) 
nut  Martin  Barry  (1839-40). 

Among  the  more  remarkable  q>ecial  diacoTeriaa  which 
belong  to  the  period  now  referred  to^  a  few  may  be 
mentioned,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  chorda  doraalii  by 
Too  Baer,  a  moat  important  oqc^  which  m^  be  regarded 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  of  vertebral  morphology;  the 
phenomenon  of  yolk  eegmentation,  now  known  to  be  nni- 
jtm^  among  animala,  but  which  was  only  firat  carefully 
obaer.'ed  In  Batrachia  by  Pr^roat  and  Dumaa  (though 
prerionaly  .easoally  noticed  by  Swammerdam),  and  was 
■ooD  aitenrerda  followed  out  by  Raaconi  and  Yon  Baer 
in  fisbes  ;  the  diacovery  of  the  branchial  defta,  platea,  and 
Tascalar  arches  in  the  embryoee  of  the  higher  abrandiLiate 
animals  by  Ratbke  in  IBS^-ST;  the  able  inveatigation  of 
the  tranaformatiooa  of  these  arohee  by  Beichert  in  1837; 
and  the  researches  on  the  origin  and  daTelopment  of  the 
urinary  and  generatiTe  organa  Joanne^  UUUer  in 
1829-30. 

On  entering  the  fifth  decade  of  onr  ^ntary,  the  nomber 
of  original  contribntiona  afid  aystematio  treatiaea  beoomea 
so  great  as  to  render  the  attempt  to  ennmttate  even  a 
Klection  of  the  more  important  of  them  quite  miiuitable 
to  the  UmitR  of  the  preaant  article.  We  mnat  be  satisfied, 
therefore,  with  a  reference  to  one  or  two  which  aeem  to 
stand  ont  with  greater  prcnninence  than  the  rest  aa  land- 
marka  in  the  prtw;ro8s  of  embiyological  discorery.  Among 
these  may  first  be  mentioned  the  researchea  of  Theoddr 
F.  Tf.  Ton  BisdiofF,  formerly  of  Gieaeen  and  now  of  Maoich, 
on  the  deTelopment  of  the  omm  in  Mammalia,  in  which  a 
seriea  of  the  moat  laboriouB,  minute,  and  •ecnrate  obaem- 
tiona  furnished  «  greatly  norel  and  very  fall  histoiy  d  the 
lonnntiTs  prooen  in  aareral  animals  of  that  cUsau  Tlieae 
reaeardieB  are  omtained  in  four  manmis,  treating  aeparately 
of  the  dsTslo^ant  cS  the  rabbi^  the  do^  the  gmnea-pi^ 
and  the  ni»deer,  and  appeared  in  aneeiMian  in  the  yearn 
184S,  l&M,  1803,  and  1654. 

Vmxi  nay  be  mentioned  Hu  great  work 'd  Costab 
entitled  Biatotn  gin.  et  partieid.  du  JifvdeppiwuiU  det 
AiUmaMXj  ni  whidi,  kowenr,  only  four  fiudeuH  appeared 
between  die  yaaia  1847  and  1859,  leavuig  the  work 
inoompleta  ia  thia  work,  in  the  ]ng»  folio  fam,  beao- 
tifnl  tepraaentations  are  gireo  of  the  anthor'a  vmhiable 
dwerrationfl  on  human  embryology,  and  on  that  of  mioos 
mammals,  birds,  and  fishea,  and  of  tiiQ  anthor'a  discoreiy  in 
1847  of  tite  prooeas  9f  partial  yolk  ae^mentation  in  the 
germinal  disc  of  the  fowfa  e^  daring  ita  ^^aceai  tbrongh 
the  oridnct,  and  his  obaarraAiona  on  the  same  i^enomenon 
in  fiahea  and  winmmitlit. 

The  development  d  reptilea  received  important  elucida- 
tion from  the  reaearchea  ct  Bathke,  in  his  history  of 
the  daTelopment  of  serpents,  published  at  Edoigsbe^  in 
1839,  and  in  a  similar  work  on  the  turtle  in  1848,  as  well 
BB  in  a  later  one  on  the  crocodile  in  1866, — along  with 
wM^  may  be  associated  the  obserrationa  of  H>  J.  CSark 
m  the  "Bmbryology  of  the  TurUe,'  published  in  Agaaaf^B 
Com(rib«tia»$  to  Jfaturat  Siaory,  Ac,  1857. 

The  phenomena  of  yolk  segmentation,  to  which 
reference  Jiaa  more  than  once  been  made,  and  to  which 
later  researchea  give  more  and  more  importance  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  fnndamental  phenomena  of  development, 
received  great  elucidation  duripg  this  period,  first  fr^m 
the  observations  of  C  T.  E:  von  Siebold  and  those  of 
fiagge  on  the  complete  yotk  segmentation  of  the  egg  in 
oematoid  worms  in.  1841,  and  more  fatly  by  the  obserra- 
tioos  of  Kolliker  io  the  same  aaimals  in  1843.  The  nature 
tt  partial  MgmentatiQa  d  tlie  folk  «u  fint  known 


by  Kolliker  in  hia  work  on  the  derelonoenk  tA  the  Oepli» 
lopoda  in  1844,  and,  aa  has  already  been  mentiimed,  tiie 
phenmnena'were  observed  by  Coate  in  the  eggs  of  birda. 
The  latter  obaervations  have  since  been  confirmed  by  thoae 
of  Oellaehar,  Ootte,  and  KtiUiker.  Farther  raaaar^  in 
a  vast  nvmbar  of  aaimala  fpve  every  reaaon  to  bdim  that 
the  pbeamnenon  of  segmentation  Ib  in  some  ahaps  or  other 
the  invariable  precuzsor  of  embryonic  formation. 

A  large  body  of  facts  having  by  thia  time  bean  aaoer> 
talued  with  respect  to  the  more  obvious  procBaaoB  of  de- 
velopment, a  farther  attempt  to  refer  the  phenomena  of 
organogenesis  to  marphologioal  and  hiatblogtoal  prindplBS 
became  desirable.  More  especially  was  the  need  felt  to 
point  out  with 'greater  minutenesa  and  accuracy  the 
relation  in  which  tibe  origin  of  the  fandame&tal  organs  of 
the  embr^  atanda  to  the  layers  of  the  blastoderm;  ud  thia 
we  find  acoompliahed  with  signal  snooeaa  in  the  naearchaB 
of  Bemak  on'  the  development  of  the  chide  ud  fxo^ 
published  between  the  yeara  18S0  and  1866. 

From  Remak's  obaervatitms  it  appeared  that  the  middle 
layer  of  the  blaatodeim,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  source 
from  which  it  (uiginally  q)rings, — a  pcnnt  left  undetermined 
by  Ton  Baer,  Remak,  and  even  by  more  recent  obaervers,— 
becomea  divided  in  its  lateral  portiona  into  two  laminm,  m 
aa  to  leave  between  them  the  cavity  which  afterwards  intei^ 
venea  between<the  external  wall  and  the  contained  viaoara 
of  the  body.  Hub  cavity  eorreqKmdi  to  the  plenro-peri- 
toneal  space  of  the  higgler  anitwU^  md  mar  be  dealgutod 
in  the  lower  by  the  general  term  of  eorJoni  (Haackel). 

While,  therefore,  Bemak  recognised  an  outer  and  an  innw 
layar  of  thelUaBtoderm,  corresponding  only  in  some  meaaare 
with  the  serous  and  mucoua  layera  of  Fuider,  he  ahowed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  layer  ia  divided  into 
two,  the  outer  of  which  is  the  main  100100  vl  the  obbbom 
and  ufnsenlar  walla  of  the  body,  and  th«  inner  ia  the  Mat 
of  development  of  the  involantary  eoutraotila  walh  o£  tiia 
alimenta^  canal,  the  hearty  and  the  principal  TaBBBht 

Thus,  according  to  the  natem  d  Bsmal^  whHs  Hm 
central  portion  of  the  middle  Jajar  ramaba  uidiTlde^  and 
givaa  riae  to  the  axial  dlenfti  derwalia  or  notoAocd,  viUi 
the  anrnmnding  wtBbral  and  oanial  Mh^  tha  latial 
partB  d  thia  li^  are  in  the  «arli«  at^  of  ita  dmbp* 
ment  split  into  two  Inr  lSi»  {omatitni  d  flia  pleoo* 
periUmeal  oavi^,  and  uere  thna  teanlt  the  four  Ims 
whoaa  ralatioa  may,  according  to  the  ll^t  received  nam 
more  recent  inquiry,  be  tabnlany  lepreaented  as  foOowa:— 


Priml- 

Blosto- 
dma 


v^*«^«™  J 1.  Sensorid  or  EpIblssL  

^***^«™  i  1  Body  Wall... 

1  8.  H«Md«rm 
orMesoblsst. 


Seoov 

dity 
Bhstor 
dam: 


From  the  firat  of  thaae  layeie  (1),  the  iMwo-eonuom  of 
Remak,  now  named  epiblast^  tiia  coticular  system  and  oentzal 
organa  of  the  nervoua  system  (cerebro-epinal  azia)  are 
primarily  form^,  and  secondaruy,  certain  parts  in  the 
principal  or^ns  of  aense,  viz.,  the  eye,  ear,  and  nose.  The 
motcro-gemituUvM  is  the  name  applied  to  the  middle  layer 
by  Beimk,  of  which  (2),  the  outer  division,  the  vdnnUh 
niototy,  correaponding  to  the  body-wall  or  somatoplenre 
■of  more  recent  authora,  furnishes  the  material  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  true  skin, 'the  voluntary  muaclei^  and  the 
skeleton ;  -and  (3),  the  inner-division,  the  tneofimfoHnoforjr, 
corre^nding  to  the  visceral  wall  or  splanchno-|deare  d 
recent  authors,  ia  the  source  of  formation  of  the  onitraetila 
wall  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  heart,  and  larger  bloods 
vesada,  the  vascular  glands,  the  pimindial  kidneys,  and  Ae 
generative  organs.  .The  fourth  or  lowest  layer  (4,%  A*) 
inteHinoi^andtdar  of  Remak  and  the  hypoblaat  dMonk 
writWB,  is  the  wurce  of  tho  gI^«^iU^5(kfl**»^i?«» 
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taj  canal  and  air  panagea  and  of  tbe  oaHolar  parta  of  tha 
intarnal  glands 

Th«M  rwearehaf  of  Baouk  appear  ia  some  meaaun  to 
reoonoila  the  Tien  of  Von  Baer  with  thoae  oi  other 
embiTologleta,  as  to  the  conatitatioa  of  the  Uaatoderm  and 
the  relation  of  ita  soTeral  layen  to  the  fundamental  qrBtema 
and  organa  (tf  the  embr^a  Beoent  obaenraticni,  though 
modifying  them  in  some  respeota,  haa  not  led  to  anj  im- 
portant inralidatioD  of  thair  general  teanlts;  and  wa  may 
t&erefore  in  the  meantime  regard  them  aa  forming  the 
pnncipal  basia  or  atarting-point  of  modem  embi7ological 
Saquiriee,  although  much  atill  remaini  to  be  ascertained 
as  to  the  aoorce  of  the  maeoblaat  and  ita  relation  to  the 
two  primitire  lajren  of  the  blastoderm.  More  eapacialljr 
important  in  a  oomparatire  embryologiod  jiew  is  the  tot- 
mation  of  the  eaiom  or  aomato-riioeral  cavity,  as  connected 
with  the  gradnal  appearance  in  the  animal  seriea  the 
lymphatic  and  blood  Tascular  cavitiea. 

Bat  while  the  reaoarohee  of  Bemak  and  otheti  had  thua 
in  the  commencement  of  the  alxth  decade  of  onr  oentnry 
bronght  the  history  of  the  general  phenomena  of  derelop- 
ment  or  embiyogeny  into  a  couaistont  and  systematic  form, 
espedally  as  known  in  the  higher  Tertebrates,  much  still 
remained  to  be  done  in  the  more  minute  iuTestigation  of 
the  origin  of  the  ornm  and  ifai  germ,  and  the  intimato 
nature  oi  the  prooesa  of  fecundation,  ae  well  aa  in  regard 
to  the  histological  and  morpholt^cal  changes  in  which  the 
organogenic  processes  eonaist  The  progress  of  diaoorery 
in  theae  departmenta  haa  been  greatly  promoted  by  the 
very  great  improrements  which  hare  been  introduced  into 
the  methods  of  inreatigition,  the  anccessfnl  prosecution  of 
which  haa  had  an  eqnaUy  f  avonrable  inflnenoe  on  the  whole 
range  of  minnto  anatomy  and  histolt^,  Ti& — (1),  tb» 
hardenini^  clearing,  and  tintiDg  processes  of  preparation; 
•  {2),  the  m*thod  of  fine  aection  of  the  parta  to  be  obeerred; 
and  (S)f  the  permanrafc  pnaerration  of  apedmecs  in  the 
moiat  or  dried  atata 

The  firat  of  thaaa  methods  may  be  said  to  have  had  ita 
origin  IB  tha  introduction  of  the  nse  of  dmnnio  acid  aa  a 
hardening  agent  by  Hamumr  ot  Copenhagen  in  IfilO;  and 
the  worfca  on  pmetioal  hiatologyaince  published  bear  ample 
taatiaiDny  to  the  prodigiona  advanea  in  reflDemant  in  the 
adaptation  di  this  and  othw  methoda  <tf  hardening  and  dia* 
tim^va  adoration  of  the  tiBBDai^  whieh  hare  in  noent  timea 
Tendered  tiu  sunnter  inTeatigation  of  the  tissnea  e<»nparB- 
tively  alegBikfc  and  exact,  and  indeed  now  almost  ezhaustire. 

The  aefiDttd  method,  or  that  of  aeotions^  aa  apjdied  to 
ambiyologtcal  reaaareh,  ohTionaly  aoggested  by  the  diagrams 
of  Pander  and  Ton  Blur,  aaema  firat  to  have  been  praeti- 
caUjr  i^^Ued  if  Allen  Thomsmi  In  1B91,  though  without 
the  aasistanee  M  finer  modem  applianoee,  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  eariieat  double  eonditioa  of  the  aorta  in  the 
bird's  embryo.  It  was  soon  carried  to  a  much  greater 
extent  by  Beichert,  and  later  by  Bemak,  and  it  la  now 
uniTenally  pursued  as  a  principal  means  of  embryologioal 
investigation.  To  ahow  the  extent  to  which  the  suceeasf ul 
combination  of  tha  above-mentioned  methods  is  now  carried 
by  the  use  of  the  moet  approved  chemical  reagente  and  the 
heat  seotional  inatrnments,  it  may  be  stated  that  aa  many  as 
several  hnndreda  of  perfectly  clear  sections  may  be  nude 
throngh  the  body  of  an  embryo  of  only  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  that  similarly  thin  sections  may  be  made  in  any  da- 
sired  direction  through  the  smallest  as  well  as  larger  ova, 
and  that,  notwithatuding  the  extreme  delicacy  of  aome  of 
the  parte  and  tha  ineqnality  of  their  density,  every  one  of 
the  aectiona  may  be  made  to  present  a  distinct  and  tme 
view  both  of  the  microscopic  histological  characters  and 
of  the  larger  morphological  relations  of  the  parte  obaerved. 

Accordingly,  during  the  time  which  has  slapsed  eince  tha 
pnbUcatioa  of  Benak*a  worl^  the  number  of  ocntribntiona 


to  difiiuMnt  puts  of  our  aubjed,  by  the  history  d  original 
obaervatioiii  mada  miinly  bjr  the  way  of  aactions,  has 
been  immenae)  and  it  goaa  ea  inereaaing  totheptosent 
time.  Among  the  more  impwtant  of  thsae^  aa  hiflnendng 
tha  general  pngreaa  vi  ambiTokigioal  adenoa^  ih»  iolhming 
mij  ba  mmtioned. 

T\nt,  In  oomtMttoB  with  the  d«T«lopamit  of  niht^  tlx 
iwtchti  of  Ximbonllat  "  On  the  Piln  and  the  Fvch"  (^niui. 
del  Seitneu  Aof . ,  1S6S, ) ;  thoM  of  Jom^  Oellaoher  «  Ob  the  Troot " 
tZMmk.  JriamucK  Zo^.,  1872) ;  thoM  Hto  eke  "Og 
OaNOoe  FiihM^**  tppeuing  in  1876,  awl  tha  Imwrtut  and 
elaborate  resesrehei  of  V.  K.  Balfour  **  On  the  EUimobtaoeli 
Fiahea,"  in  1874  and  following  jaara  {Jmtrn.  </ Anat,  9Md  FS^pioL 
and  Qvari.  Jmtnal  ^ ItierPKt^^  AlUiUimv);  tbe  prin  mamoir  «t 

18S9  ;  and  tha  raaaarehaa  of  Kowalewshy  "  On  the  Development  ik 
fha  Amphiozna"  (in  the  JV«m.  cf  Hit  St  piknbtirg Aead.,  torn  ti, 
1867),  IIS  deaarring  of  notioa^ 

Seoond,  in  legara  to  Amphtbfa,  after  the  memoin  of  Enaeoni, 
Beichert,  RenuK,  and  C  Togt  of  earlier  date,  the  moat  important 
recent  eontrilmtiona  ara  thoae  of  T,  Bambeeha  "  On  the  dovelop. 
ment  of  Pelob«tes  foaeaa"  {Mim.  da  FAcad.  4*.  Bdjiqu*,  toI 
zxxi^.,  18S8).  sad  the  verf  beautiful  work  of  C  OStte  OnVutk- 
mt^miUeftJt*  Toad,  BoaAinator  igruva  (Leipais,  1874,  folio). 

niinl,  ia  regard  to  BaptilU,  not  much  hatf  been  done  ainca 
Bathke'awork  0»  Ou  DtttlopmtyU  of  tK*  TuriU  waa  {inblished  lo 
1818.  But  there  may  bo  tnentioDed  aa  velnable  ooutribationi  tn 
thia  dapartmenU  the  Aeeovtmi  ^tkt  JkvtlwnuiU  ^  Oi*  OneodiU,  "bj 
Ratfake  himaalf  in  1806,  and  the  •'KmbryologT  of  the  Turtle,"  bjr  H. 
S.  OUrk,  in  AgaMu'e  CMtrilnAioM  to  th$  yaturat  SUtorj/  ^  Oi 
UnUod  StatM  (vol.  iL  1887). 

Fourth,  in  the  elaaa  of  Birda,  tha  moat  noUUe  work  whid  hu 
appeued  m  recent  timea  on  tho  earlier  phenomess  of  their  dmlojh 
Bunt  ia  that  of  Hia,  entitled  lU>iare?ta  M  lAe  KnI  Foiudatim  t$ 
(Jb  Body  VniOirvU  AnivtaU  (Letpaic,  1868),  in  which  a  cuefol 
revbioa  iA  tha  subject  ia  undertaken  uom  original  obaemticn^ 
and  a  eltartr  diatinetiom  ooUbUahed  between  tha  axial  w  eaatnl 
aod  tht  lalaral  parts  of  the  blaatoderm.  Under  this  head  eone 
alM  tha  leoesrehas  of  Dnnr  upon  the  primitivo  trseorf  ^  chiit 
(Uhr,  1S68).  F.  If.  Balfour'a  paper  on  tha  aama  anbjeet  (1S7SV 
and  the  important  obaerratlona  of  Peremeachko  on  tha  romttion 
of  tt»  Isyen  of  the  Uaatoderm,  eapecuUy  tho  middle  one  ( ri«aaa 
Amd.^  1868),  AflkaMlaffoB  tho  fintdrenlstioBlatiMfowl'aembrTO 
(in  1866),  &  KMn  os  the  devaloMnent  of  blood  vaoaela  and  Uood 
corpuaelaa  from  the  middle  Inyar  (1868),  along  with  which  mar  abo 
be  ouoted  the  obeerrationa  of  Waldeyer,  OeUacher,  Strieker,  Gdtte, 
Balfour,  and  K&Uiker,  as  tending  to  throw  light  on  tha  origin  A 
tbe  blaatodemte  Uyera. 

Tlftb,  in  ragxrd  to  Uammalis,  the  most  foeent  ebaerraticaa  aftef 
thoao  of  Biachofl  on  the  proeeea  of  development  in  thia  elat^  an 
thoae  of  Henaen,  in  rri(K&.  /Br  Amok,  tmd  Ai(vubefuiif9»Ai 
vol  i,  1875-0  ;  the  olacmtioaa  of  KllUiker  in  the  new  edition 
of  hia  antematio  work,  1870  ;  thoae  of  Beichert^  in  his  Aem^  V 
Me  DtMlopmtU  <^  Ou  Chiinmpig,  Berlin,  186%  aod  his  LttcrifUm 
VmSsrlyifftMaiWiMi,^  Berlin,  1S7S;  olaotatiiapvan 
of  £.  A.  Schifer,  from  PAyriol.  XoteralL  Univ.  OsH.  ZeadHS  and 
I'rooiKliitgi  Jtoy.  3oe.,  1876. 

Oa  the  atruotura  and  moiphologj  of  the  ovum  nay  be  quoted  tba 
trtiole  "  Oram  "  in  the  Oydopa^  of  Amatamy  and  Phyntlan^  ^ 
iOlenThomaon  (1863-66)}  the  oontribntiona  <rf  Gegenban^  1861 
and  1864,  and  o'r  Cramer;  1868 ;  and  tlie  Tety  able  "Hinain 
Connnni^  of  Bdward  vsn  Banadsn,  BteKtnKttnu-  Is  wmfcMm  d 
U  ngnijiMtUm  do  TOonf,  ^ntmSm.  1870. 

With  reopeet  to  tha  proeaaa  of  s^pnentation  of  the  ornm  and 
ea^aat  atopa  in  the  fonnatioB  of  tiie ^erm.  the  moet  interestlncn- 
aaaiohaa  have  reeently  been  eommnmcated  by  Aoerbach,  Batacblit 
Straaboner,  £dw.  van  Benadan,  Oscar  Hertkig,  and  othera,  wUeh 
an  still  In  pragnaa,  and  will  be  rafeirBd  to  in  the  article  Gxm' 

Several  aystsmatto  woiks  or  text-books  oa  embryology  nave  ^ 

C»d  atnoo  tt  aeinmed  the  form  and  dimensiMU  of  a 
oh  td  sdeaoe.  Tha  flrat  ^  theee,  by  Valentin,  wfetAig 
development  of  man,  msmnal^  and  birds,  waa  pubUahed  in  183G. 
The  next  was  that  of  BiaoholT,  pnUiahed  in  Icts,  aa  one  of  the 
votomss  of  tiie  encyolopMdie  mtom  «l  anatomy  nmod  after 
SoamnieilnK  ThetUrt woikoftUsUndwoathatofXallikar.u 
tha  Ibfmd  Untnrea,  pnbllahod  hi  1B6I,  and  giving  aveirfaU 
eooonnt  of  tbe  dorelopment  oi  the  ovnm  and  embtyo  in  nan  and 
the  higher  aainala.  Of  thia  work  a  aecond  edition  la  sow icim- 
greM,iUMllrBtparthaTiBgappeaTad{alS76.  To  thia  exeallaiitwork, 
as  theptodnalunof  one  nohsBentribntedaveryUrgeamaaiitof 
origin^  obsorvatims  m  embryelocy  and  tha  wbole  range  (tf  nunote 
enatomy,  the  nader  may  be  rs&rad  for  the  fttlUst  and  nptt 
eoenrate  lyataoutio  InToruutlon  on  the  anl^jaet  la  eommratire 
emhryolocr  Ire  have  the  ItfeNitiag^i-BluHiyU^RMe  Batu%. 
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tiittd  aOn  hh  Atmth  hj  KimiVn  in  1U1,  ind  tha  ZArbuA  dtr 
rtrvlriclUiuU  Smbiyoloffu  bj  S.  h.  Sohntk,  Vwann,  1874.  W* 
nfer  bm  to  tiw  stMUcnt  pUtoa  iUutntisg  embijologjr 
ia  tha  leoma  pkyaitXogkm  of  A.  Eeker,  1854. 

In  this  coantr;,  linn  the  «pi>eiruiM  of  th*  ftrj  nnful  tmu- 
btion  of  UOller'a  Phynolon  br  hmlj,  which  hcd  the  ftdrantaga  of 
rtTinoB  in  manv  of  ite  parti  bj  Shupef,  and  tha  tmulotion  of 
Vunar's  nytiuon  in  1846,  thora  hu  »ppe>rod  onlj  on*  ■yitv- 
BMtio  work  on  ombryology,  vit,  the  J?lrm«u»  »/  Smhryoloyy  by 
H.  Fontor  and  1.  M.  Bftlfonr.  of  which  th«  tint  pwt,  which  »pMml 
in  187^  treating  of  th«  dcrelopmcat  of  tha  •mbryo  <rf  birda, 
iliatii  f\.u  tha  fai((hMt  praiaa.  A  ahort  riaw  of  haman  ambryolon  ia 
pTcn  by  Allan  Thomainiii  tha  Sth  odltion  of  Qnain'a  Anatomy,  1871 

For  an  aoootuit  of  tha  relation  of  embryoloef  to  tha  claa«flcatlon 
of  animaU  and  to  pIqrI<««By  or  tha  thaoty  oT daaean^  tha  English 
nadar  la  nfemd  to  Tariona  parts,  of  tba  writing  of  Dazviu  and 
HaxWjr,  and  to  ths  axoatlaiit  tnwalation  of  Haodtal'a  w«A  on  tha 
BiMcry  ^  Crtatitm,  i  vola.,  Ixindon,  1S7< ;  to  P.  K.  Balfour's 
"  Compariaon  of  tha  Early  Stages  in  tfaa  Devalopmant  of  Verto- 
tmraa'^  in  Jomrn.  af  Miaveepuat  SoUnt*.  toL  xt.,  187ft|  and  to 
tba  ncenUT  pobliabad  Hotta  m  jMryoltfy  a»d  Obm^haUtn, 
by  E.  Bay  Lankeator,  1877. 

In  flu  pneBctiog  tlEateli  of  th*  hiitury  ti  Uie  foniiditioB 
Kod  pngms  of  tiie  uieoee  of  •mbryologj,  no  UUvajA  hu 
faesD  mad*  to  tnco  tiiftt  ptrt  of  il  micit  indudei  th* 
dordopmeiit  of  different  inT«rt*bimto  animtlii  u  itwu  felt 
Ihftt  ftxnn  th^  extremely  ntiin«vii%  wied,  ecaMered,  and 
Ingnientaiy  nature  of  many  of  tlweontributtons  of  aathora 
in  thie  part  of  our  lubject,  aay  attempt  at  the  citation  ewtn  of 
the  more  important  voald  be  quite  aninitable  to  this  work. 

It  will  be  enough  for  as  here  to  atate  that  the  Bret  cod- 
■ideiable  original  work  on  the  dereU^ment  of  a  diriuon  of 
the  iDvertebrates  was  that  of  Maurice  Herold  of  Marbnrg 
00  ipidor^  "  De  generattone  Araneamm  ex  vwo,"  published 
at  Marbnrg  in  1831,  in  which  the  whole  phenomena  of  the 
formative  process  in  that  animal  are  described  with  remark- 
able clearness  and  completeness. 

A  few  years  later  an  important  series  of  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  development  of  invertebrate  animals 
appeared -in  the  second  Tolome  of  Burdacli's  work  on 
Pkytiology,  ol  which  tbe  first  edition  was  published  in 
and  in  this  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Eotozoa  was  the  production  of  Cfa.  Tbeod.  Von  Siebold, 
and  that  of  most  of  the  other  invertebrates,  was  com- 
piled by  Bathke  from  the  results  of  his  own  obserrations 
and  those  of  others.  These  memoirs,  together  with  others 
sabseqnently  published  by  Rathke,  entitle  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  inTertabrate  embryology. 

It  wonld  be  quite  uusnitable  in  this  article  to  attempt 
to  pursue  further  the  histoiy  of  research  in  the  embryology 
of  invertebrate  animals,  as  may  well  bo  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowmg  enumeration  in  an  alphabetical  order  of  the  namen 
(tf  some  of  the  more  prominent  original  observers,  to  whom 
has  been  mainly  due  the  great  progress  in  this  part  of  our 
science,  viz.,  Agassis,  Allman,  Balbiani,  Edward  vsn  Bene- 
den.  P.  J.  Tui  Beneden,  ^^tor  Cams,  Clapar6de,  Cchn, 
Dalyell,  Darwin,  Oujardin,  Ecker,  Eschricbt,  Qegenbaur, 
Haeckel,  Huxley,  KoUiker,  Kowslewsky,  Kruhn,  Lacaw 
DnthicTs»  LerebonUet,  Lenckart,  Leydi^  Lov^n,  Lubbock, 
Mstachnikoff,  Milne-Edwarda,  H.  Miiller,  Johannes  UUller, 
yordmann,  Prevost,  Quatrefages,  Salensky,  Sars,  Max 
Schnlts^  Semper,  Steeustnip,  Stein,  C  Vogt,  R.  Wagner, 
SttathUI  Wri^t  Bnt  thia  list  includes  only  a  small  part 
of  the  ofaservoa  whose  eontribntions  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  wid«  field  of  research  woald  require  to  be  notirod  in 
any  aceonnt  of  its  literature. 

The  most  general  results  which  are  dedocible  from 
the  numerous  observations  which  are  now  being  accumulated 
in  thia  department  of  embryology  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows. 

In  the  Protozoa  there  is  no  true  sexual  generation, 
slthongfa  in  some  the  phenomena  of  conjugation  form  an 
tpproach  to  that  mods  ^reprodncticm.  The  greater  number 
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usually  multiply  either  by  fission  or  by  gemmation ;  but 
in  some,  and  probably  in  all,  reproduction  also  appears 
to  take  place  from  extremely  minute  particles  separated 
from  the  parent  animals,  wbicli  can  scarcely  be  called  ova, 
bnt  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  ma^  designate 
germinal  particles. 

In  all  animala  above  the  Protozoa,  including  the.  sponge^ 
male  and  female  reproductive  elements  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, that  of  the  female  taking  the  form  of  an  ovum, 
in  which  the  germinal  part  has  tbe  protoplastnio  structura 
of  a  true  organized  celL 

Fecnndation  of  the  ovum  takes  place,  as  in  all  verto- 
bratea,  by  the  direct  access  of  tbe  substance  of  the  male 
element  to  the  germinal  part  of  the  ovum. 

Tla»  fint  steps  in  the  development  of  a  fecundated  ovnm 
are  in  all  instances  among  the  invertebrate!^  just  as  in  the 
vertebrates,  those  of  cellular  multiplication  by  flsuon  or 
eleavage  <tf  the  protoplasmic  germ  of  the  ovnm,  which  reaulta 
in  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  laminar  Uastoderm. 

^Eliii  Uastodarm  presents  at  fint  two  kyers  of  oell^ 
•etodenn  and  eododenn,  in  all  animals  above  the  Frotoio^ 
and  in  the  knras^  of  the  Caslenterata  only  two ;  but  ia  ell  the 
higher  animala  there  appean  an  additional  intermediito 
layer  or  layers  ematitnting  the  maioderm. 

From  these  layers  the  rudiments  of  the  several  systems 
and  organs  dl  tlie  body  are  devel(^»d  1^  proeeasea  of  ed- 
Inlar  multii^ciUicai  and  diffsrentiation  according  to  (iertaia 
hiatoli^cal  and  morpholo^^ical  laws  essentially  analogoua 
to  those  which  hare  been  in  part  previously  referred  to  in 
this  arUde,  and  iriiich  will  be  more  fuUj  described  in  that 
on  QxvBRATioir. 

Having  now  traced  the  principal  stepe  by  which,  upon 
ths  basis  of  extended  morpfaological  and  histological  ob- 
servatiool  during  a  century,  extending  from  Wolff  to  Dar- 
win, the  science  <tf  embiyology  has  been  securely  founded, 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  the  important  place 
which  this  science  must  occapy  in  relation  to  other  dopart- 
mente  of  biology.  It  will  be  seen  that  hiatulogy  owes  to 
embryologtcal  observations  the  greatest  amount  of  ita  recent 
extraordinary  progress.  It  is  also  apparent  that  many  of 
the  most  important  facts  in  physiology,  eBpecially  as  related 
to  growth  and  nutrition,  can  only  be  understood  from  a 
full  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  various  changes  of 
differentiation  observed  in  the  development  of  organic 
structure.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  nature  of  certain 
kinds  of  congenital  malformation  receive  their  rational 
explanation  in  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  organogenetio 
process  of  development,  from  which  they  are  no  more  than 
deviations  in  different  modes  and  degrees.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  arrangement  of  animals  under  an  ap- 
proved zoological  system,  in  which  tbe  various  a£Snitiea 
and  gradations  of  tbeir  organization  are  fully  recognized, 
can  only  be  undertaken  upon  the  basis  of  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  metemorphoses  of  the  young  of  anunals 
and  ths  relation  of  the  embryonic  to  the  adult  fonns  of 
the  species.  Lastly,  the  general  viewa  which  we  may 
attempt  to  form  of  the  process  by  which  in  the  long  lapse 
of  time  since  the  creation  the  various  kinds  of  animals, 
including  man,  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated  must 
be  founded  on  the  correlation  of  the  ascertained  facts  of 
embryology,  as  observed  in  every  animal  species,  with  the 
fuDer  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  and  gradations  of 
all  existing  animals,  and  with  the  more  compete  observa- 
tion of  the  different  forms  of  organization,  the  evidence  of 
whose  existence  at  successive  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
is  to  be  found  in  their  fossil  remains  which  are  inclosed  in 
the  various  strata  composing  its  superficial  crust,    (a.  t.) 

EMDEN,  formerly  Ehbdeh,  a  maritime  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  district  of  Aurich,  nrovincei  of  Hanover,  is  situated 
near  the  month  of  the  ^i^'ii^^Uiii  We)t|»ha1iitf>hmway, 
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45  miles  W.N.Vf.  of  Oldeobarg.  The  towo  u  much 
iiitenected  hj  canals,  aad  more  than  thirty  bridges  are  re- 
qatred  to  conaect  its  different  parts.  It  has  a  considerable 
maritime  trade,  chiefly  in  com,  batter,  cheese,  and  wood. 
Its  industries  are  ship-buitdm|^  tanning,  and  Uie  murafac- 
tare  of  paper,  cemeni,  and  tobacco.  Amongst  its  public 
buildings  may  be  named  the  towo^iotiie,  t£*  orphanage, 
the  poorhouse,  the  museum,  the  great  Befortned  church, 

Emnasium,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  inatitid«k  Emdea 
longed  originally  to  East  Friesland.  From  159S  it  was 
a  free  town  under  the  protection  of  Holland  tutil  1744, 
when,  along  with  East  Friedand,  it  was  tianafarred  to 
Frusua,  after  whidi  it  came  into  the  po6Beaai<m  of  Holland 
in  1806,  of  Franca  in  1809,  of  Pniisia  in  I8I4,  and  of 
HsDOTBT  in  1810 ;  and  finally  in  1866  it  was,  along  with 
HanoTsr,  incorporated  vith  FrussiL  The  population  of 
Emden  in  187B  was  1X874. 

EHERALD  (Greek,  vntipayiot),  a  precioni  atone  classed 
mineralogically  with  the  beryl  (see  vol.  iiL  p.  613),  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  having  a  fine  grem  colour, 
attributed  to  the  presence  in  it  of  chromium  sesqaiozide  : 
it  also  never  presents  the  internal  stria  often  seen  in  the 
beryl.  The  chemical  composition  of  the  emerald  may  be 
npresentad  by  the  formula  6Si03,ALO,,SQIO.  It  occurs 
in  six-sided  prismatic  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system,  the 
edges  of  which  not  nnf  requently  show  various  modifications. 
The  emerald  is  transparent  or  translucent  and  has  a  vitreous, 
rarely  resinous  lustra,  an  uneven  and  conchddal  fracture, 
ahardneuor7-6-8,andsq;»GifiograTityof  2-670 to  2-732. 
It  is  brittle  and  eomparatively  eoft  when  fresh  from  the 
mine,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  specific 
gravity  of  ciystallifed  emeralds  after  fusion  was  found  by 
OreriUe  Williams  to  be  3*4,  9  per  cent  of  the  original 
weight  having  been  lost  The  emerald  is  unaffected  by 
acids,  bat  with  borax  gives  before  the  blowpipe  a  transparent 
greenish  glass.  '  On  friction  it  becomes  ^ectric.  Wohler, 
Bose,  Hofmeister,  aad  Qreville  Williams  have  shown  that 
the  emerald  may  be  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature 
without  destruction  of  its  colour,  which  cannot  therefore,  as 
supposed  by  Lewy,  be  due  to  the  organic  imparities 
discovered  in  the  stone.  Cleavage  of  the  emerald  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystals  may  be  effected  without 
much  difficulty,  and  in  the  East,  previous  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  the  stone  was  generally  worn 
in  alices  so  obtained.  The  finest  emeralds  are  procured  from 
Ifuzo,  in  Colombia  (see  vol  vi  p.  154).  The  fossiliferons 
character  ^  the  Hmestone  in  which  they  occur  at  Muxo,  and 
the  presence  in  them  of  from  1'65  to  2'15  per  cent  of 
water,  led  llr  Lewy  to  the  conclusion  that  they  most  have 
been  crystallized  out  of  aqueous  solution.  Other  localities 
are  Heobachthol  in  Salzburg,  OdontchAong  iu  Siberia, 
and  Canjargum  in  India.  The  emeralds  of  Colombia, 
according  to  Boossingaalt,  are  divided  into  several  classes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  eanuiUlo*  or  the  cryetallixed 
and  more  valuable  stones,  and  the  morationa  or  amorphous 
stones,  poor  in  colour,  and  of  little  value.  The  Hebrew 
word  nophech,  rendered  "  emerald  "  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  appears  to  have  been  the  earbunele.  The 
emerald  was  higUy  valued  by  Uie  ancients  (see  Pliny, 
JfiU.  ITitt.,  xzxviL  6^.  Various  virtnea  were  formerly 
ascribed  to  the  gem :  it  was  said  to  be  good  for  the  eyes, 
to  colour  water  green,  to  assist  women  in  childbirth,  and  fo 
drive  away  evil  spirits ;  and  in  the  East  it  ia  still  accredited 
with  talismantc  and  medicinel  properties.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  examples  of  the  emerald  is  that  in  the 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  measuring  upwards 
of  2  inches  in  length,  and  across  its  three  diameters  2^,  21, 
and  1^  incltas.  Other  fine  stones  are  the  Hope  emeralo, 
weighing  6  os,  and  those  of  the  Rnsnvi,  Saxon,  and 
Papal  emwniL    Emeralds  are  cat  on  a  copper  wheel  with 
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emery,  and  polished  on  a  tin  wheel  with  rotten-stonS. 
"  In  a  good  gem,"  eays  Mr  Emanuel,  "  the  surface  most  be 
perfectly  straight  aod  smooth,  so  as  to  cast  no  darkening 
shadow  on  any  of  its  particles."  The  form  usuaUy  given 
to  emeralds  is  that  of  a  square  table  with  the  edges  r^ 
placed,  the  lover  surface  being  cut  into  facets  parallel  to 
their  aides.  When  fine  they  are  always  set  without  a  foil; 
and,  as  their  brilliancy  is  aomewhat  impaired  by  candle- 
light, they  are  generally  sorronnded  with  small  diamonds 
m  pearls,  which  enhance  their  effect  Hie  gem  has  been 
very  saccessfully  imitated  by  mannfacturera  <^  paste  stones, 
the  colouring  matter  used  being  oxide  of  chromium.  As  a 
gem  the  emmld  is  reckoned  inferior  only  t^  Hia  diamond 
and  ruby,  bnt,  unlike  them,  it  does  not  increase  in  value  in 
proportion  to  the  cube  of  its  wei^b  What  is  termed 
the  Oriental  emerald  is  a  green  variety  of  comndnm,  an 
ecceedingly  scarce  gem. 

Bee  H.  Emanael,  Diamonds  and  Prveiou*  Sionts,  1865  ;  Qreville 
Williams,  "Researches  on  Emeralds  and  Beryls,"  Proe.  Roy.  Sue, 
zzl  1S73-3,  p.  400. 

6MEBIC-DAV1D,  TouBSAnrr-BEEWAiiD  (1755-1839), 
a  French  arcbeologist  and  writer  on  art,  was  bom  at  Aix, 
in  Provence,  20th  August  1756.  He  was  destined  for  the 
legal  profession,  and  having  gone  in  1775  to.Paris  to  com- 
plete his  legal  education,  he  acquired  there  a  taste  for  art 
which  influenced  his  whole  fvture  career.  After  being 
made  advocate,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  continued  hia 
art  studies.  He  soon  returned,  however,  to  his  native 
village,  and  followed  for  some  time  the  profession  of  an 
advocate ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Antoine  David  io 
1787  he  BucMeded  to  his  printing  business.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Aix  in  1791 ;  and  although  he  speedily 
resigned  his  office,  he  was  in  1793  threatened  with  arrest, 
and  had  for  some  time  to  adopt  a  vagrant  life.  When  danger 
was  pait  he  returned  to  Aix,  sold  his  printing  basinesa, 
and  engaged  in  general  commercial  pursuits ;  but  he  was  not 
long  in  renouncing  these  also,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
exclusively  to  literature  and  art  From  1809  to  1815  he 
represented  his  department  in  the  legislative  chamber,  and 
in  1816  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute.  He 
died  at  Paris,.2d  April  1839. 

£ineric-DaTid  iras  placed  in  1825  on  the  commiBsion  appointed 
to  continue  L'Siatoirt  liiUrair§  eU  la  France.  His  pKncipHU  Torks 
are  Btehtnha  tur  Tart  ttaluain,  etnuidirf  ehex  Its  ancient  et  Us 
modcmtt,  Faris,  1806,  a  «6rk  which  obtained  the  pme  of  the  Insti- 
tute ;  SuU4  iFituiUt  ealqttitM  U  demn4et  d'aprii  dnq  tabltaux 
SapKatl,  Paris,  1818-21,  in  6  toU.  fol ;  Jupiter,  ou  rtchereka  tur 
M  die»,  tw  MM  eulu,  kc,  Paris,  188S,  2  vols.  8to,  illustrated ;  and 
FuUain,  Paris,  1837. 

EUERSOy,  WiLLixu  (1701-1782),  an  eminent  but 
eccentric  mathematician,  was  bom  May  14,  1701,  at 
Htirwortb,  near  Darlington,  where  his  father  Dudley 
Emerson,  also  a  mathematician  of  high  attaiuments,  taught 
a  school  From  him  young  Emerson  received  a  thorough 
mathematical  education,  and  the  beqneM  of  a  good  mathe- 
matical library. .  For  his  classical  training  be  was  indebted 
to  the  coiate  of  Hurworth,  who  lodged  in  his  foiher's  house. 
In  the  eariier  part  of  his  life  be  followed  his  father's  profes- 
sion, bnt  wiUi  little  snoeess ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact 
<^  hia  having  received  as  an  only  child  a  moderate  compe- 
tence from  his  parents,  led  him  to  devute  himself  entirely 
to  studions  retirement  Towards  the  close  of  1781  he  re- 
linquished his  studies  tud  disposed  ttf  his  library.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after.  May  20,  1783,  at  his  native 
viDage^  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  bis  age.  Emnson  in 
dress,  manners,  and  appearance  was  eccentric  and  indeed 
<Jownish,  but  he  possessed  remarkable  independence  of 
character,  and  tutc^etoal  ena^  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  boldnen  with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions  on 
religious  subjects  le<l  to  Jiis.being  c^ojged  with  scepticism, 
but  for  this  there  was  nS^raCa^^e^i^^bly  shot 
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lunueU  up  in  I<ondon  daring  tbe  pnbiication  of  hia  works, 
ud  carefoUy  revised  tliem  sheot  by  sheet  himself,  so  that 
the/  are  singularly  free  from  errata.  In  mechanics,  he 
QCTer  advimced  a  proposition  which  he  had  not  previously 
tested  in  practice,  nor  published  an  inventioa  without  first 
proving  its  effects  by  a  model.  Emersun  was  married,  but 
bad  no  family.  His  wife  employed  her  leisare  in  spinning 
OB  a  carious  wheel,  of  which  an  accurate  drawing  is  given 
in  his  Mfchanio.  His  own  favourite  recreation  was  fishing. 
He  WM  skilled  in  the  science  of  music,  the  theory  of  soDods, 
and  the  andent  and  modem  scales;  bat  he'  nerer  attained 
any  excellence  as  a  performer. 

Hie  following  ia  a  list  of  Eraervoa'a  worka: — Tht  Doctrin* 
/tariaa%  1748,  8to  ;  Th4  Prtgeetion  (/  tkt  Spktn,  orthoffrapkie, 
tertegrapkie^  and  gtiomieat,  174B,  Sro  ;   Th4  EUmmtt  Trigtmo' 
w<Ty.l749,8ro;  Tk»  Prineipia ^ MfsekanietjllSi,  bro;  ATrtaiui 
tf  NmwiyaSiotkf  1755,  12ma  ;  A  TreatiM      Algebra,  in  two  books, 

iOnMrmUd  kjf  Snapta,  1707,  8to  ;  JlfeA^nic$,  or  the  Dodrin*  of 
MUiam,  17M,  8*o;  Tht  BUmenU  of  Optica,  in  four  hookt,  1768, 
8<ro ;  A  SfpltM  of  Agronomy,  1709,  Sto  ;  Tht  Laxoi  of  CtniripeUtl 
tad  OnUrffugal  Fore*,  1789,  8vo  ;  Tht  MaUttmatieal  Prineijaa 
Omgraphjf,  1770,  8v»;  Trada,  1770,  8vo;  Cj/etomalkeri*,  or  an 
majr  Ivbiduetian  I0  (JU  amrai  hvaiuket  nf  Hu  JfnAmof fa,  1770, 
IB  ten  vols.  Svo  ;  A  ahort  Comvunt  on  Sir  laaae  ITnotim^t  TVt'n- 
c^ia  /  to  wluch  is  added,  A  Dtft%f*  ^  Sir  Iuok  againM  tha  objae- 
twM  that  ham  btm  mad*  t»  tntnU  parUofhia  %o»ka,  177<^  8to  ; 
A  Jf&crflnssin  TrtatiM  mlainiKg  stwrof  MaUumati^  SMaeU, 
177S.Sm 

EMERT  (Greek,  vnvfus ;  Spanish,  ttmerU),  an  impure 
Tirietf  of  the  mineral  conmdom,  bluish-grey  to  brownish 
in  eolonr,  dimly  translncent^  and  granolar  and  roagb  in 
fracture,  and  having  »  hardness  (tf  9,  and  specifio  gravity 
niyiag  between  37  and  4*3.  Unch  of  the  emeiy  of  com 
nuKs  ia  aitiBcially  colonred  of  a  rich  reddish  brown. 
kaalkjwa  «i  emery  show  a  penymtage  composition  0$  htm 
abodt  60  to  80  pw  cent,  oi  alnmina,  and  8  to  33  per  cent 
(f  ferrie  tmitj  with  small  quantities  of  lime,  siUca,  and 
water.  It  ocean  in  amorphom  masiei  in  achtits,  gnein, 
pinnlar  limestone,  and  other  oystalline  roeka,  and  in  rolled 
■nd  detachod  ^eees  and  in  grannleo  in  eoila.  The  principal 
Enropean  sonree  of  emery  is  the  island  of  Nazoi^  which  in 
IB73  exported  to  England  127(h4on8,  to  Hamborg  250 
tons,  and  to  Rotterdam  300  tons  of  the  mineral  It  occars 
also  near  Smyrna,  and  in  Sweden,  S«ony,  Spun,  Qreen- 
Isnd,  If  assadinsetts,  and  other  loOalitieB.  Emery  ia  need  as 
a  polishing  material  for  plate-glass,  crystal,  lapidaries*  work, 
and  metals,  and  in  cuttmg  granite  and  marble.  It  is  pre- 
pared f(ff  use  by  breaking  with  hammers,  cnisliing  with 
■ted  stamps,  aud  sifting.  Combined  with  leather  by  the 
American  "  tanite  "  process,  or  treated  after  Ranaome'a 
method  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  atone  (see  Con- 
caiT^  vol  vL,  p.  243),  emery  powder  it  fiwmed  into 
grinding  wheels,  bones,  and  similar  instruments.  Emeiy, 
more  especially  that  ased  for  emery-paper  and  emery-cloth, 
is  commonly  adulterated  with  garnet,  zircon,  iron-slag,  and 
other  substances  harder  than  quartz  sand. 

EMETICS,  snbstanees  which  are  administered  for  the 
pnrpose  of  prodneing  vomiting.  They  are  nsnally  regarded 
u  vt  two  varieties,  viz.,  those  which  prodnee  their  effect  in 
viitne  td  their  absorption  into  the  blood  and  oonseqaent 
iofloMiee  upon  the  nerve  centres,  and  those  which  act 
topically  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  giving 
rise  to  vomiting  aa  the  result  of  reflex  action.  The  former 
class  of  emetics  are  slower  in  their  operation  and  are 
attended  with  much  greater  depression  of  the  system  and 
antecedent  nausea  than  the  Intter,  the  action  of  which  ia 
prompt  The  nse  of  emetics  in  medicine  is  comparatively 
tare,  although  at  one  time  they  were  often  resorted  to 
is  ths  early  atages  of  acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers  and 
inflsmraations,  with  the  object  of  cutting  them  short, 
llieir  power,  however,  to  accomplish  this  is  more  than 
qmstioinaMfc    Among  ths  parposes  for  which  emetics  are 


employed  are  the  following— to  empty  the  stomach  m 

certun  cases  of  poisoning,  such  aa  by  narcotics  or  where 
indigestible  snbstanees  are  giving  rise  to  disturbance  which 
calls  fur  their  removal,  and  to  clear  tbe  air  passages  of 
obstructions,  as  in  certain  cases  of  bronchitis  or  croup, 
where  the  respiratory  tubes  become  filled  with  morbid 
material  which  threatens  death  by  asphyxia,  and  which 
cannot  be  dislodged  by  coughing.  For  both  these  pur- 
poses the  stimulating  emetics  are  to  be  preferred,  such  as 
the  sulphates  of  zim;  and  copper,  or,  where  these  are  not 
available,  muatard  stirred  into  water.  Again,  emetics  are 
employed  in  producing,  short  of  their  emetic  action,  a 
certain  degree  of  nausea  and  consequent  relaxation  during 
the  early  stagea  of  acute  inflammation  in  atrong  persons, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  more  depressing  emetics  are 
resorted  to,  such  as  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  apomorpLia, 
&C.  The  latter  are  likewise  employed  in.  obstetric  prac- 
tice with  the  view  of  producing  relaxation  in  cases  of 
protracted  labour  from  uterine  and  muscular  rigidity. 
Emetics  ought  always  to  be  administered  with  caution,  since 
the  act  of  vomiting  may  be  attended  with  dagger  where 
there  exists  any  tendency  to  brain  disease  or  in  cases  of 
disease  of  internal  organs;  or  further,  from  the  vomiting 
continuing  longer  than  was  intended,  injury  may  be  done 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stcmiadi  as  well  as  serious 
shock  inflicted  on  the  systeoL 

EMEU,  evidently  from  the  Portuguese  Jfma,^  a  nam«i 
which  has  in  turn  been  applied  to  each  of  the  earlier-knowo 
forms  of  Batite  Btrds,  but  haa  in  all  likelihood  finally  settled 
upon  that  which  inhabits  Australia,  though,  until  leas  than 
a  century  ago,  it  was  given  by  most  anuois  to  the  bird 
now  commonly  called  Cassowary — this  last  word  being  a 
eomipted  fonn  of  the  Malayan  Svwari  (aee  Crawfurd, 
ffmMM.'and  Diet  Matajf  Language^  iL  pp.  178  and  20), 
apparently  fint  printed  aa  Catoarit  by  Bontina  in  16fi8 
{HUL  not  tt  mtd.  Ind.  OxierU.  p.  71). 

Thu  Cassowaries  (Contonufo)  and  Emeus  (Jhvmmdm) 
— as  the  latter  name  ia  now  used— have  nuch  stractnral 
resemblance,  and  form  Uie  Order  Jftgitlanet,*  wliidi  ia 
peculiar  to  Uie  Australian  Region.  Frofsssor  Huxley  hos 
shewn  (Proe.  Zoot.  Soc  1867,  pp.  422,  423)  that  they 
agree  in  differing  from  the  other  Batitce  in  many  important 
characters,  into  the  details  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
enter  ;  but  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  them  ia  that  each 
CMitour-feather  appeaia  to  he  donUe^  its  AfporrAooIti,  or 
aftenhaft,  being  aa  long  aa  the  main  shaft — a  featnre 
noticed  in  the  ease  of  either  form  an  soon  aa  examples  were 
brou^t  to  Europe.  The  external  distinctions  of  the  two 
families  are,  however,  equally  plain.  The  Cassowaries, 
when  adult,  bear  a  homy  helmet  on  their  head,  they  have 
some  part  of  the  neck  bare,  generally  more  or  less  ornamented 
wiUi  caruncles,  and  the  daw  of  the  inner  toe  is  remarkably 
elongated.  The  Emena  have  no  helmet,  their  head  is 
feathered,  their  neck  haa  no  camnelea,  and  theb  inner  toes 
bear  a  claw  of  no  aingular  character. 

The  type  of  tbe  Caauariida  is  the  spedes  named  by 
LinuBua  Strvihio  eaauaritu  and  by  Latham  Caavariva  fmeu. 
Vieillot  subsequently  called  it  C.  galeahti,  and  his  epithet 

■  Bj-  Horaaa  (1790  and  Soom  0^0)  the  word  Is  add  to  bs  fhim 
tb«  AraUo  S^&ma  or  JtVAns,  an  Oatrieh  {8trv(hio  cssmIw);  bnt  do 
ltddltional  evlduiM  in  support  of  tha  aaaertlon  la  ^von  hj  Doiy  in 
1869  {Olouain  du  vuOt  upafnota  et  porivgaia  dtrivta  da  Zaraba. 
Ed.  2,  p.  £00).  According  to  Gaanar  in  IfiSS  (lib.  iii.  p.  709),  It  waa 
the  Poitttpieaa  asma  of  ths  Cnu  (Orwa  eoaiMiniii),  and  had  bate 
tnnafamd  with  tha  qnaNfjing  additioo  of  "ii  Oa"  (t.* ,  Orovnd- 
Crana)  to  tha  Oatrieh.  This  atatatneu^  la  conflnnad  by  AldroTandns 
Oib.  ix.  up.  2).  Sabteqnently,  but  In  what  order  can  tearrclr  now  ba 
datanninad,  the  nana  Tra*  nataratljr  enough  UMd'for  tbe  Oatricb-lika 
bird*  inhabiting  tha  landi  diaoorerod  bjT  tha  Eo^ngncae,  botlk  ht  the 

*  A*K.  amd  Mag.  Nat.  BiaL  aw.  4,  ix.  p.  SO(b 


baa  }ma  very  commoDlj  adopted  "by  writen,  to  tlie  exeliuioQ 
of  older  Bpectfic  appellation.  It  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  island  of  Ceram,  aad  was  made  known  to  naturalists, 
as  we  leom  from  Cliuios,  in  1S97,  by  the  first  Dutch  ex- 
pedition to  the  East  Indies,  when  an  example  was  brought 
from  Banda,  whither  it  had  doubtless  been  conveyed  from 
its  native  island.  It  was  said  to  have  been  called  by  the 
inhabitants  "  Emeu,"  or  '*  Emm,"  but  this  name  they  must 
have  had  from  the  earlisr'  tPortuguese  navigators.^  Since 
that  time  examples  have  ^wen  continoally  imported  into 
Europe,  so  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  best-known 
members  of  the  subclass  RatUce,  and  a  deacnption  of  it 
seems  hardly  necessary.  For  a  long  time  its  glossy,  but 
coarse  and  hair-like,  black  plumage,  its  lofty  helmet,  the 
gaudily-coloured  canmeles  of  its  neck,  and  the  four  or  five 
barbless  quills  which  represent  its  wing- feathers,  mode  it 
appear  uaique  amoug  birds.  But  in  1857  Dr  George 
Bennett  certified  the  existence  of  a  second  and  perfectly 
distinct  species  of  Cassowary,  an  inhabitant  of  New  Britain, 
where  it  was  known  to  the  oatives  aa  the  MoonUt,  and  ia 
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his  honour  it  was  named  by  Mr  Gould  G.  bennetti.  Several 
examples  were  soon  after  received  in  this  country,  and  these 
confirmed  the  view  of  it  already  taken.  Of  late  years  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  other  species  of  tho  genus  have  been 
described  {see  Birds,  vol.  iiL  p.  740,  note)  from  various 
localities  in  the  same  Bubregion.*    Conspicuous  among 

^  It  U  known  that  tho  PortDKaeH  preceded  the  Dutch  Id  their 
voykgu  to  tho  Eut,  Uid  It  b  almost  cerUin  that  th<  Utter  were 
asaistod  by  pilota  of  the  former  natioo,  whoee  namee  for  placea  and 
varioni  natural  object*  would  be  imparted  to  their  empbran  (aee 
Dodo,  toI.  rii.  p.  322). 

*  The  flgnrei  are  tAken,  bj  pemiuion,  from  Meaan  Uosenthal  and 
narting'a  OitrieKa  and  Ottrieti  Farming,  Triihner  tt  Co.,  1877. 

*  The  enterprise  of  traTelliqg  natoralista  in  New  Guinea  audita 
adjacent  lilaoi^  haa  lecentty  been  so  great  tb*t  the  liit  given  in  the 
paaiage  above  referred  to  ia  already  out  of  date,  and  it  aeema  at 
proseot  hardly  possible  to  placa  the  exact  itate  of  onr  knovledga  of 
the  apedea  of  Catuariiu  before  the  reader.  Sereral  of  them  hare 
bean  described  from  immature  ezamplea  living  in  meDBgirifla,  whidt 


them  from  lu  large  sue  and  lofty  belmet  is  the  C.  auttraHi^ 
from  the  nortbem  parts  of  Australia.  Its  existence  indeed 
had  been  ascertained,  by  tbe  late  Mr  T.  S.  Wall,  in  1664, 
but  the  specimen  obtained  by  that  unfortunate  explorer 
was  lost,  and  it  Was  not  until  1867  that  an  example  was 
submitted  to  competent  naturalists. 

Not  much  seems  to  be  known  of  the  habits  of  any  of  the 
Cassowaries  in  a  state  of  nature.  Though  the  old  species 
occurs  rather  plentifully  over  the  whole  of  tbe  interior  of 
Ceram,  Mr  Wallace  was  unable  to  obtain  or  even  to  see  an 
example.  They  all  appear  to  bear  captivity  well,  and  the 
hens  in  confinement  frequently  lay  their  dark  green  and 
rough-shelled  eggs,  whicb,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
RntitcB,  are  incubated  by  the  cocks.  The  nestling  plumage 
is  mottled  {ProcJ  Zool.  Soc.  1863,  pL  xltL),  and  when 
about  half-grown  they  are  clothed  in  dlsbevelled  feathers 
of  a  deep  tawny  colour. 

Of  the  Emens  (as  the  word  is  now  reslricted)  the  best- 
known  is  the  Catuariut  nova-hollandia  of  Latham,  made 
by  Tieillot  the  type  of  his  genui  Dromauit*  whence  the 
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name  of  the  family  {Dromceida)  is  taken.  This  bird 
immediately  after  the  oolonixation  of  New  South  Wala<i 
(in  1788)  was  fonnd  to  inhabit  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Australia,  where,  according  to  Hunter  {Hi$t.  Journ,,  &e., 
pp.  409,  413),  the  natives  call  it  Maraery,  Marryang,  or 
Maroang  ;  but  it  has  now  been  so  hunted  down  that  not  an 

hsTS  not  always  lived  to  aasnme  the  characteristics  of  the  adnlt,  and 
a  comparison  of  aach  examples  haa  not  in  every  case  been  practicable. 
Moreover,  'the  precise  localities  whence  some  of  them  have  been 
brought  have  perhaps  been  wrongly  assigned.  The  promlned  work  of 
Prof.  Salvadori  on  the  ornithology  of  New  Guinea  will  very  likely 
clear  np  many  points  that  are  now  open  to  doubt ;  and  though  it  ia 
probable  that  in  some  instances  the  same  species  hsa  been  designated 
by  more  than  one  name,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  every  exiating 
species  has  been  brought  to  onr  knowledge, 

*  The  obvious  misprint  of  />r.i>ncioM  in  this  author's  work  (Aiudyst, 
kc.,  p.  54)  has  been  foolishly  followed  by  many  naturalists^  forgetful 
that  he  corrected  It  a  few  pages  further  on  {p.  70)  to  thvmaittt — the 
properlj  Ml'"''*^  form  of  wUch  is  Drammu.  '  f\' 
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example  remaina  at  largs  in  the  districts  that  have  been 
fully  Battled.  It  is  said  to  havs  existed  also  on  the  islands 
of  Bass's  Straits  and  in  Tasmania,  but  it  has  been  ezter- 
ininated  in  both,  without,  so  far  as  is  knoWn,  ab; 
ornithologist  having  had  the  opportunity  of  determining 
whether  the  race  inhabiting  those  looalittes  was  specifically 
identical  with  that  of  the  mainland  or  distinct  Next  to 
the  Ostrich  the  largest  of  existing  birds^  the  common  Emeu 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  more  open  conntry,  feeding  on 
fmita,  roots,  and  herbage,  and  generally  keeping  in  small 
companies.  The  neat  is  a  ahiilow  pit  scraped  in  Uie 
ground,  and  from  nine  to  thirteen  eggs,  in  colour  varying 
from  a  blnish-green  to  a  dark  bottle-green,  are  laid  therein. 
These  are  batchedby  the  cock-bird,  the  period  of  incubation 
listing  from  70  to  80  days.  The  young  at  birth  are  striped 
longitudinally  with  dark  markings  on  a  light  ground.  A 
lemarkaUe  structure  in  Dnm<Biu  is  a  ungular  opening  in 
the  front  of  the  windpipe,  communicating  with  a  tracheal 
pouch.  This  has  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
anatomists,  and  has  been  well  described  by  Dr  Mnrie 
{Proa.  Zool.  Soc  1667,  pp.  405-416).  Various  eonjeo- 
tures  have  been  made  as  to  its  function,  the  most  probable 
of  which  seems  to  be  that  it  is  an  organ  of  sound  in  the 
breeding-season,  at  which  time  the  hen-bird  has  long  been 
known  to  ntter  a  remarkably  loud  booming  note.  Due 
convenience  being  afforded  to  it,  the  Emeu  thrives  well,  and 
readUy  propagates  its  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  the  only  form 
of  BaUte  lard  which  naturally  takes  to  the  water,  and 
namplea  han  bwn  leaa  vdontarily  iwimming  a  vide 
river. 

The  existence  in  Australia  of  a  second  species  of 
Dromceua  had  long  been  suspected,  and  Broderip  in  1842 
stated  (Penny  Cyclop.  zxiiL  p.  145)  that  Mr  Gould  had 
even  supplied  a  name  {D.  partrului)  for  it ;  bat  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  suggestion  was  founded  on  a 
mistake.  However,  in  1859  Mr  Bartlett  described,  under 
the  name  of  Z>.  irroratut,  what  has  since  been  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  good  species,  and  it  now  seems  certain 
that  this  fills  in  the  western  part  of  Australia  the  place 
occupied  by  the  older-known  form  ia  the  Eastern.  It  is  a 
more  slender  bird,  and  when  adult  has  the  feathers  barred 
with  white  and  dark-grey  ending  in  a  black  spot  which  has 
a  nif  oos  margin,  while  those  of  J).  notm-hoUandicB  are  of 
a  uniform  blockish-grey  from  the  base  to  nehr  the  tip,  which 
is  black  with  a  broad  subterminal  rufous  band.  Both 
species  have  been  figured  by  ilr  Sclater  from  admirable 
drawings  by  Mr  Wolf  (Traru.  Zool.  Soc  iv.  pis.  75,  76), 
and  interesting  parUculats  as  to  their  domestication  in 
England  are  given  by  Mr  Harting  (Ottriehei  and  0$trich 
Parminff,  pp.  131-174).  (a.  n.) 

EMIQILATION,  now  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
orderly  movements  of  human  society,  mnst  have  been  one 
of  the  earlieait,  however  irregular,  of  human  impulses.  It 
is  the  act  of  men,  families,  tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes,  leaving 
the  place  of  their  birth  with  the  view  of  settling  in  some 
other  place.  They  are  emigrants  in  the  country  tSiey  leave, 
and  immigrants  in  the  country  they  pass  into.  But  this 
converse  nomendatnre  describes  an  identical  class  of  persons 
and  the  same  kind  of  adventure,  more  necessary  now  than 
iver  to  be  distinguished  from  migrations  within  a  given  torn* 
tory,  or  the  frequent  travellings  between  distant  countries 
in  which  many  engage,  whether  on  purposes  of  busiaesa  or 
pleasure.  Emigration  is  a  going  out  with  a  design  of  per- 
manently settling  in  new  seats  of  residence,  labour,  trade, 
and  society.  It  is  the  practical  response  which  mankind 
have  ^ven  in  all  ages  to  the  command  to  "  multiply,  and 
lepleniih  the  earth,  and  subdue  it or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  increase  of  population  within  a 
limited  though  cherished  space,  and  of  the  appointed  desUny 
of  our  race  to. people  and  develop  tho  world. 


The  natnral  law  of  population,  though  probably  the 
deep  imderlying  force  of  all  emigrations,  is  not  the  only 
force  at  work  in  the  general  movement  by  which  people, 
and  races  of  people,  have  migrated  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another.  Not  only  famines,  which  may  be  said 
to  present  the  pressure  of  population  in  its  inteasest  form, 
but  wars  of  official  conquest  and  ambitioit,  religious  persecu- 
tions and  reli^ous  phantasies,  civil  broils  and  political  re- 
volutions, the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  the  envy 
of  more  genial  climes  and  fertile  lands  than  people  have 
been  bom  to,  the  individual  love  of  change  and  adventure 
and  pushing  one's  fortune,  have  considerable  power  in  pro- 
moting emigrations,  apart  from  the  rude  pressure  of  phyn- 
cal  wanta.  Famiues  in  India,  for  example,  do  not  jesolt 
in  much  emigration ;  and  yet  the  Irish  famine  in  1846-7 
led  immediatdy  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  removals  of 
persons  and  families'from  one  hemisphere  to  another  io 
modem  times.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  by  the  law 
of  population  for  the  successive  immif^tions  of  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans  into  England,  or  to  muntaiu  that  it 
was  a  force  of  hunger  only  which  impelled  the  Northern 
barbarians  to  attack  the  Boman  Empire.  In  the  invasion 
of  Turkey  in  1877  the  Bussian  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been 
surprised  at  the  plenty  of  the  Bulgarian  towns  and 
villages,  and  to  have  had  curious  refiections  why  they 
should  have  been  led  so  far  afield  to  battle  for  the  relief  ol 
a  population  so  much  more  comfortably  bastowed  than 
themselves.  Yet  when  the  Bussian  soldiers  return  to  theii 
comparatively  sterile  homes,  having  seen  the  abundoDce  ol 
grain  and  fruits  and  flownrs  on  the  slopes  of  the  Balkans^ 
their  accounts  will  probably  only  increase  the  Muscovito 
passion  to  penetrate  by  force  of  arms  into  more  productive 
regions  than  those  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  We  must 
allow,  in  short,  for  many  causes  of  emigration,  as  well  as 
many  wrong  views  of  the  means  by  which  the  advaategOl 
of  emigration  are  to  be  realized. 

The  passage  of  Scripture  which  relates  what  took  place 
between  Abraham  and  Lot  in  the  plains  of  Bethel,  adduced 
by  J.  B.  M'Culloch  in  the  article  "Emigration"  in  the  last 
edition  of  this  work,  will  always  remain  a  strikingly  natural 
and  suggestive  picture  of  the  outward  movement  of  society 
in  its  primitive  elements.  There  was  no  want  apparently 
of  material  resources.  "  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee," 
were  the  words  of  Abraham ;  and  Lot,  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
saw  the  plain  of  Jordan  unoccupied  and  well-watered.  But 
there  was  strife  among  the  servants,  quarrels  as  to  pasturings 
and  waterings,  with  Canaanites  and  Periuites  dwelling  in 
the  land  as  an  additional  element  of  disorder.  The  kinsmen 
could  not  agree,  or  adjast  their  rule ;  and  separation  would 
be  judicious,  if  not  necessary.  The  narrative  exhibits  the 
infiuence  of  individualism  on  human  affairs — on  the  affair 
of  emigration  as  on  otliers.  In  early  times  it  was  found 
difficult  or  impossible  to  make  any  important  progress  on 
the  basis  of  social  unity. 

Nomads  taking  poasesuon  of  vacant  territory  or  invading 
the  territory  of  others,  victorious  kings  carrying  whole 
tribes  or  nations  into  captivity,  citizens  driven  ont  ot 
civilised  stetes  by  political  rage,  or  attracted  to  adjacent 
lands  by  the  promised  wealth  of  agricoltnre  or  trade,  and 
colonies  more  or  less  officially  organized  in  the  track  of  war 
and  conquest,  are  the  pictures  we  have  of  emigration  in  the 
ancient  world. 

"  Many  of  the  emigrantB  from  the  Oreek  States,  u  Ur  H^Cnlloch 
wrote  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  "  coDsiBted  of  citizens  forced 
by  the  Ttolebca  of  contecding  fsctionB  to  seek  new  aettlemeots  in 
other  conDtrif.-t.  But  Orcece  also  sent  forth  emigrants,  impelled 
by  the  difBculty  of  maintaining  themselves  st  home,  or  ellnred  by 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  comparatiTa--abundance  they  would 
enjoy  in  distant  lands.  Both  these  classed o^^gr^^Mtablished 
themselrea,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  countries  wiui  a  Kaaty 
population,  or  whose  inhalutauts  were  in  a  decidedly  lower  state  of 
dviliiation.    And  the  fcreater  refinement  and  ioiisauitT  of  thf 
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Gnekfl,  tnd  tbelr  IndostriMii  iMta,  enaUed  tbem  to  maka  t  impid 

ftrognaa,  to  ttut  several  of  then  oolonies  became^  in  do  Terv 
engtheoed  period,  popnloos  and  powerful  atstes. 

"  Few  Toliuitaij  emigrants  ersT  left  Borne.  The  coIoqIqi  wliich 
she  Bent  forth  wen  intended  to  bridle  aulf)ugated  provinces,  and 
ahoold  be  nguded  rather  ai  the  ontpoeta  ot  an  immenoe  army,  the 
headqiteitere  of  which  were  at  Rome,  than  a>  eataUlBluBentB  of 
individnola  who  had  Ud  adim  to  their  mother  coantry,  and  who 
intended  to  TnaintMii  the  mad  res  in  their  new  leaidsnoe  hy  their 
own  indnstrr. 

"  Bat  in  their  wiah  to  amend  their  condition,  emigraBli  Iiave 
not  alwaja  been  oontonted  to  eitabliah  themselves  in  iinoccnpied 
or  thinly-peopled  oo  an  tries.  Sontetimee,  as  in  the  casf>  of  the  iifup- 
tion  of  the  northern  nations  into  the  Koman  empire,  they  have 
attacked  ooon tries  that  were  densely  peopled,  and,-aaving  snbdned 
th«  inhabitanta,  have  seized  npon  the  whole^  or  npon  a  greater  or 
less  proportion  ot  their  lands. 

"Pastoral  nations,  Inasmnch  as  they  can  carry  with  them  the 
flocks  and  herds  from  which  they  derive  their  snhsistence,  may 
emigrate  in  rery  large  bodies,  and  prerioosly  to  the  invention  ot 
gunpowder  and  other  improvements  in  warfare  were  very  danger- 
ons  neighbonn.  The  danger  was  farther  increased,  or  rather  was 
perpetnally  Tttpt  np,  by  the  fact  that  the  emigration  of  one  tribe 
or  notioD,  oy  maldng  more  room  for  those  that  remained  behind, 

eve  a  corremonding  stimalus  to  population^  so  that,  the  vacnnm 
ins  aoon  nlled  np,  the  motirs  to  fieah  emigration  became  as 
great  as  eT«r.  On  Uua  principle  we  are  able  to  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  niccessive  swarms  of  barbarians  that,  issuing  from 
the  oountries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  first  attacked  and  ultimately 
overthrew  the  colossal  bbric  of  Roman  power.  It  admits  of 
demonstration  that  these  countries  were  then  not  nearly  so  popolona 
as  at  present,  that  they  had  not  more,  perhaps,  ihaa  a  lUui  or  a 
sixth  part  of  the  inhabitants  by  whieh  they  are  now  occupied. 
But  as  they  depended  pTincipally  on  pasturage,  their  numbers 
were  often  in  excess  compared  with  their  means  of  support  And 
the  preaaore  of  want,  that  is,  the  necesaity  of  finding  additional 
room  for  their  flocks  and  herds  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  praspeot  vast  wealth  and  riches  of  which  they  might  hope 
to  poaaeas  themtelves,  precipitated,  them  into  those  ezpetStions  In 
which,  though  often  defeated,  they  wtea  in  tha  end  sucoeaafuL" 

A  norement  which  is  to  be  recognued  as  one  of  tha 
neeeBsary  conditiooa  of  homaa  prosreBs  is  thus  Been  ad- 
Tancing  m  its  earlj  history  from  a  ctmisioQ  of  interests,  and 
TM^ving  both  impulse  and  advantage  from  all  the  discords, 
Tvare,  and  difficnlties  of  Bocial  and  political  life.  It  may 
be  presumed^  notwithstaoding  the  imp^ect  civilizatioD  ol 
many  large  regibiu  Of  the  world,  that  emigratioQ  has  noir 
attained  so  many  ways  and  means,  and  so  well-established 
an  ordef,  aa  to  proceed  more  spontaneotuly  and  functionally, 
^d  be  less  Indebted  to  violent  forces  for  its  impulsion,  than 
in  past  times.  The  striking  modem  form  of  emigration  is 
the  removal  ot  individnala  and  families  from  thoir  native 
seats  to  distant  countries,  in  large  nnmbers,  yet  without 
concert  and  without  apparent  diBtress,  silently  and  intelli- 
gently, the  emigrants  knowing  what  they  are  leaving  and 
whither  they  are  going.  Emigration  of  this  Idnd,  like  the 
commerce  in  commodities,  does  not  advance  rapidly  for  a 
long  ^>eriod.  The  first  adventurers  have  often  a  rough 
experience,  and  do  not  invite  otkers,  but  gradually  the 
number  who  succeed  increases,  aod  in  their  letters  home 
encourage  relatives  and  friends  to  follow  their  example, 
aod  Dot  unfrequently  supply  the  meops  of  acting  upon 
their  advice.  Tlus,  in  a  constant  and  cumulative  form, 
comes  to  have  more  real  and  wholesome  influence  than 
all  the  emigration  aid  societies  ever  established,  however 
useful  these  may  have  been  in  their  place.  The  traffic  of 
the  steam  navigation  companies  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  would  show  how  largely  the  volume  of  free  end 
well-cousidered  emigration  has  thus  been  increased;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  emigration  of  this  kind 
has  received  much  the  same  impetus  as  material  commerce 
from  the  ocean  steamers,  railways,  telegraphs,  and  other 
greatly  improved  means  of  transmission.  The  movement 
18  liable  to  its  own  fluctuations ;  it  ebbs  and  flows  from 
one  year  to  another ;  but  of  its  permanence  and  extenBion 
then  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

Trite  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  wortby  of  being  obserred 
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how  rapidly  the  change  bos  been  evolved.  In  the  thirty 
years  firom  1815  to  184S  the  annual  emigration  from  tbie 
United  Kingdom  to  all  parts  had  not  increased  to 
100,000  souls.  The  total  number- of  emigrants  in  181D 
was  only  2081,  in  the  following  year  12,510,  and  20,634 
in  1817.  This  was  the  starting-point  on  the  close  of  the 
great  European  wars ;  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  of 
peace,  what  progress  had  been  ^adof  In  1843  the 
total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
67,212 ;  it  was  70,686  in  1844,  and  93,501  in  1845.  Only 
in  three  years  of  the  long  interval,  viz.,  1832,  1841,  and 
1842,  had  the  annual  emigration  risen  to  or  above  100,000. 
But  1847,  in  which  year  the  emigratioa  rose  to  268,270, 
marks  the  beginning  ci  unwonted  ioeraaie^  sustained  over 
many  yean  in  succession,  and,  with  some  exoeptian^  TObfb, 
sostaiaed,  indeed,  to  the  present  time.  Tlie  avetage  annual 
emigriition  in  the  five  years  ending  1808  was  323,003, 
whereas  from  1815  to  the  same  year  1863  it  had  only 
been  97,369.  The  Irish  famine,  ensuing  on  an  almost 
total  failure  the  potato  crops,  was  the  first  in  the  order 
of  events  to  which  this  nmarkable  increase  of  emigration 
is  to  be  ascribed;  bat  tha  Galifonuan  and  JLtuttalian  gold 
discoveries,  the  political  reaction  eaosed  by  the  coitp 
(f«fa<  in  France,  the  failure  of  the  Eon^iean  terdntiow 
of  1848,  and  the  rising  spirit  of  enterpiise  and  gronE- 
ing  prosperity  following  on  the  ad(^OD  of  fre6  trade 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  by  whii^  thia  tndusUy  aod  pro- 
duction of  all  the  emigrantTeceivuig  countries  were  largely 
promoted,  prolonged  the  impulse  whieh  had  first  been 
given  by  a  sharp  distress  affecting  more  parti  of  "E/atopt 
than  Ireland,  and  placed  emigration  on  the  more  vcdnntary 
and  subatantia]  basis  which  has  characterised  it  of  late 
years.  The  way  was  made  so  plain  by  the  ocean  steamers 
and  railwayB,  which  trade  and  capital  were  bringing  into 
rapid  action,  that  larger  numbus  of  people  saw  the 
advantage  of  passing  over  great  distances  from  one 
'.  hemisphere  to  another.  It  waa  not  tilt  1865  that  any 
relapse  occurred  in  the  large  annual  totals  of  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  ao  late  as  the  five  years 
1869-73  die  average  number  per  year  of  emigrantv  from 
British  porta  waa  274,645. 

This  increase  of  emigmtion  was  not  confined  to  the 
United  Kingdom  It  was  European;  and,  indeed,  our 
emigration  statistics  always  include  some  proportion  of 
emigrants  from  neighbouring  countries,  who  ship  from 
British  ports.  But  from  the  north  of  Europe — from 
Scandinsrvia  and  Qermany — there  has  been  a  largely  in- 
creased emigration  during  this  period,  proceedmg  under 
much  the  same  incitements  and  facilities  as  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  From  France  the  emigration  has 
not  been  so  marked  as  from  many  lees  popnloos  countries. 
The  German  race  have  peopled  the  United  States  so  largely 
as  to  have  become  a  prominent  element  in  the  Transatlantic 
republic ;  but  no  one  hears  of  the  French  as  one  of  the 
constitutents  of  a  commonwealth  which  they  helped 
materially  to  found,  and  where  they  must  always  be  held 
in  esteem.  The  emigration  of  France  follows  her  own 
colonies  and  traditions  chiefly  ;  it  is  found  in  Louisiana  and 
in  Canada,  and  almost  everywhere  discursively  and  thinly ; 
and  in  much  the  same  way  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  still 
lean  in  their  emigration  to  La  Plata  and  South  America, 
where  there  is  a  trace  of  ancestry,  and  their  language  is 
spoken.  The  industrial  motive  and  faculty,  however,  now 
draw  em'grants  from  all  the  European  nations  into  the  most 
various  parts  of  the  New  World.  In  Australia  aod  other 
southern  climes,  where  the  grape  has  found  an  extended 
cultivation,  Khineland  and  Cisalpine  vine-dresaers  are  at 
work.  The  Highland  Scotch  cling  to  Canada,  and  prefer 
New  Zealand  to  the  Aast^]^^  maiala^;  but  ^jeogineets 
of  the  Lowland  Clyd^  ab^nitoos  u  tiieir  slii^an  louiid. 
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vhenftf  %  Btaamer  plies  or  a  hammer  soonds  on  the  tm- 
vubed  surface  (if  the  globe.  To  complete  this  sketch  it 
moBt  be  added  that  the  Chinese — the  most  nomsroos  vhile 
the  most  isolated  nationality  in  the  world — hare  also  become 
emignnta  in  laige  numbers,  thoogh  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Chinese  immigration  to  the  I^dfie  coast  of 
tho  United  States  haa  as  its  object  a  pennanent  change  of 
eaaatij,  or  diffsis  yet  at  least  essentially  from  the  coolie 
migraticms  from  India  and  China  to  the  £astem,Arehipelago, 
or  uf  South  Sea  Islanders  to  Queensland  and  other  parts 
of  Australia,  which  are  more  of  the  nature  of  a  transfer  of 
labour  fta  a  term  of  yean  than  a  definite  emigratiou  of  both 
aeies  and  of  families.  The  number  of  Chinese  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1870.  was  63,199, 
snd  in  the  Anstealian  colony  of  Victoria  at  the  same  period 
17,935 — in  both  cases  nearly  all  males.  In  an  elaborate 
report  on  coolie  emigration  from  India  by  Ur  Geoghegan, 
preseoted  to  parliament  in  1874,  it  appears — tu  take 
Ceylon  as  an  example — tliat  in  the  ten  yean  ending  1869 
the  average  annual  number  of  persons  removing  fnnn 
ICadras  to  that  island  was  65,000  (of  whom  50,0^  wen 
tdolt  males),  and  that  the  avenige  aaaual  nwnbw  who  re- 
tained ^m  Ceylon  to  Madras  wia  46,000:  A  constant 
ooming  and  going  is  the  feature  of  aJI  oooUe  emigration, 
irhedier  from  In^  or  from  Chin^  The  Chineis  have  a 
nqisntitiona  deure  fo  die  within  the  bordan  of  thor  own 
■acred  land.  Neverthaleaa,  their  ftnmg  and  pendstent 
neat  to  the  Western  world  is  a  lignificant  pbcDoneooo. 
It  has  broken  thron^^  all  reatrainta  at  honuh  and  it  haa 
held  ita  ground,  in  the  face  td  no  litda  Bodal  hoitili^, 
from  San  Fraadaoo  to  New  York  and  other  dtiea  on  the 
Adantio  aBBhoard. 

Fraeign  and  odoaial  emigraticH^  in  shMt,  is  now  ao 
videly  practised,  and  baa  been  rendered  by  improved 
means  of  transit  so  safe  and  expeditioos,  that  its  continued 
pco^rees  is  not  only  sore,  but  one  may  foresee,  from  the 
fsnoua  forces  in  play,  that  at  no^  diataut  time  it  will  have 
bsoome^  orw  tiie  largest  portion  of  the  worid,  as  familiar 
It  Biigralion  from  one  province  of  the  same  country 
to  another.  The  attitude  and  ^dntiea  of  states,  and 
of  the  populations  of  states,  towards  a  movement  wluch 
comes  into  contact  at  many-  points  with  ezisdn^  laws  and 
iateresta — ^laws  of  naturalization,  military  conscnption,  and 
allowance,  with  asserted  rights  ef  labour,  and  with  social, 
nligioiu,  and  intomational  prejudices — have  thus  become 
qoeations  of  much  importance. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  nearly  all  the  old 
coontries  sofferod  In  past  times  from  want  of  emigration, 
unless  it  be  that  all  the  new  countries  have  greatly 
benefited  by  it  Leaving  China  out  of  view,  where  foreign 
immigrants  have  only  been  tolerated  under  treaties  ex- 
torted by  force  of  arms,  there  has  been  a  general  approval 
of  emigration  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  immigration  on  the 
other.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  popula^on  are  singu- 
larly free  to  choose  either  their  own  country  or  ita  colonies 
or  other  countries  as  the  place  of  their  alxide.  They  are 
ander  no  compulsory  military  service;  and  emigntioo 
has  been  actively  encouraged  by  societies  and  protected 
by  the  Qovemment  for  half  a  century.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  free  emigration  from  the  Continent  would 
4)pear  to  be  the  system  of  military  cooBcriptlon.  Every 
German  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  is  liable  to  per- 
■onal  service  in  the  standing  army  for  seven  years — three 
of  active  service,  four  in  the  reserve — and  to  other  five 
feus  in  the  landwehr,  with  the  landsturm  behind  the 
landwehr  maldog  further  demands  on  (he  time  and 
liberty  of  the  subject.  In  France  a  similar  system  is  now 
snforeed,  though  under  more  liberal  exemptions.  It  is 
bat  fab  to  state  that  Germany,  exclusive  of  Prussia,  has 
Bp  to  this  tints  been  luffictently  free  in  ita  emigration  to 
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have  sent  to  the  United  States  fmm  1890  to  1870  noi 
fewer  than  2)367,500  peisons,  which  is  neariy  as  many  aa 
have  gone  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  in  the  same 
half  century,  viz.,  2,700,493.  Bat  from  Prusua,  where 
the  eonscription  has  been  longest  in  rigorous  o|Mntion,  the 
number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  the  same 
period  has  been  only  100,963,  and  from  France  240,812. 
Though  the  conscription  may  not  be  the  sole  cause  of  this, 
yet  the  demands  made  by  the  great  military  powers  on  the 
drilling  and  fighting  servieea  of  the  whole  youth  and  man- 
hood ^  their  populations  are  obviously  obetrnctive  to  the 
pursuit  of  industry  and  fortune  in  foreign  oountiiea  or  in 
colonies.  These  demands  may  be  relaxed  frum  time  to 
time,  while  the  Bystem  itaelf  is  maintained ;  but  they  are 
relaxed  with  a  grudge  and  the  Govenunents  acquire 
inordinate  ideas  <2  the  irrevocable  sllsgiance  of  their  sub- 
jects. If  the  latter  are  permitted  to  emigrate,  it  is  under 
oonditiou  of  being  liable  to  recall  on  brief  notice  to  the 
standards  of  their  country;  and  an  armed  truce,  such  aa  has 
prevailed  in  the  moat  civiUsed  nations  of  the  Continent  at 
Eoiope  during  five  ta  six  years  of  peaet^  mif^t  aocm  be  ai 
detrimental  to  free  emigratiou  aa  war  itself,  under  yiAkk  it 
usually  oeasas  lor  the  timau  From  Ituaaia  nrau  «an 
emignta  withoot  permimioii  of  the  onr;  end  a  similar 
despotism  over  the  sulgact  is  the  rale  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  A  stale  may  be  within  ita  naaooaUe  end  proper 
line  of  doty  in  pnHnoting  end  aiding  aithn  amigratioit  or 
immigcatioiL  Bat  that  ue  pormiauon  of  the  steto  ahoold 
be  neoaaieiy  to  tJia  one  procaM  or  the  other  Is  inoonodvabla^ 
save  In  sama  tare  end  ain  emergandea  of  war  or  poUticai 

Hie  dn^  cf  atetea  in  r^ard  to  emigration,  viewed  in 
what  most  now  be  the  generallj  aoceirtied  lighk  of  a 
neeaaaary  and  wholaaome  function  of  the  general  economy, 
thns  raaolT^s  itself  into  a  duty  ci  regulation  and  gnardiann 
ship  nncte^  the  two  eetogorisa,  always  preaented,  of  the 
countries  -wbiek  the  emigrants  leave,  and  the  countries  to 
which  they  gou  TbA  one  are  bound  to  see  that  emigrank 
ships  an  well  found  and  not  overcrowded,  and  that 
ad«iuate  armngementa  are  made  for  the  {urovisioning^ 
heaUL  and  safety  of  the  ^lassengers  in  tiieir  transit ;  while 
the  other  are  bound  to  give  them  shelter  and  guidance  on 
landing  to  protect  them  from  imposture,  and  to  see  that 
aJl  pre-engagements  made  itiih  them  be  fulfilled.  The 
oommissioa  of  emigration  in  the  United  Kingdom,  early 
estaUished  aa  a  branch  of  the  colonial  office^  has  laboured 
diligently  in  introducing  care  and  order  into  the  sphere  <ii 
foru^  and  colonial  emigration,  as  well  as  into  the  oooUe 
immigration  of  the  Eastern  seas.  The  regulations  in  the 
British  home  and  colonial  ports  are  embodied  in  two  Acta 
of  Parliament,  called  the  Fassengera  Acts  1866  and  1863, 
which  contain  the  administrative  code  on  this  subject  m 
its  statutory  detail — only  for  "  Commissionera  of  Emi^r^ 
tion  "  must  now  be  read  "  Board  of  Trade,"  the  supervision 
of  emigrant  ship^  having  devolved  on  that  department  in 
connection  with  the  general  merchant  shipping.  Of  the 
regulations  for  the  reception  of  immigrants,  on  the  other 
huid,  the  arrangements  at  Kow  York  afibrd  probably  one 
of  the  beat  axamplea.  If  no  country  has  had  more  to  do 
with  the  shipping  of  emigrants  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
no  place  has  had  more  to  do  with  their  reception  thui  the 
great  American  seaport;  and  measures  have  been  adopted 
there  by  which  the  ^Hises  once  prevailing  have  been  over- 
come, and  at  the  same  time  all  the  arrangements  for  the  com- 
fort, security,  and  guidance  of  immigranta  have  been  placed 
on  a  satisfactory  basis.  Emigrant  ships  are  visited  six  miles 
from  the  port  by  health  officers,  and  any  who  may  be  sick 
or  diseased  are  removed  to  hospitals  under  the  can  of  the 
commissionen  of  emigntion  or  the  qouwtiQe  conuusaioid 
The  others  are  required  toMbsl  t^^^S'^!^^"* 
there  Is  a  large  rotunda  capwle  of  aocommodafiiig  .4000 
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^er8ona;'4dicHrInn*eTei7  immediate  want  of  the  nnigniitB 
may  be  sapplied  without  leaving  the  dep6t,  Letteti  may 
be  mitten  I'or.themj  or  telegrams  despatched  to  friende,  or 
friends  may  be  intcodooad  immediately  on  their  credentials 
being  presented.  The  ntmost  care  is  taken  to  guard 
the  inmiigrantB-from  falling  into  bad  hands,  and  every 
information  is  afforded  thrak  as  to  how  they  shall  best 
proceed  ki  tineir  Eespeotive  oligeeta.  The  supervision  thus 
exercised  in  the  port  is  atendad  over  the  nilwaya  to  the 
various  parts  «f  IJoa  Union  tOL  irijidi  immigrants  may  be 
bound.  Beaidss  sneh  anangemei^  no  lees  honourable  to 
the  authoritiea  of  a  countiy  than  enconiaging  to  the 
emigrant^  direct  .induoeinenta  have-frequtfutlT  been  held 
out  to  settlers,  both  in  the  United  Sutes  and  tiw  British 
odlonies,  in  the  form  of  grants  of  land  or  land  at  a  duap 
price,  and  in  assisted  oc  nee  passages.  Unless  it  be  when 
emigrants  move  in  a  large  group  or  body,  with  the  view 
set^Dg  together  in  one  plain,  a  free  grant  oS  land  may  prove 
illuaoty,  from  not  being  suited  to  tiie  industrial  aptitudes  of 
the  emigrant-or  not  sitnated  in  a  looatify  where  he  would 
choose  to  reside.  But  when  ihe  Qovemment  of  a  state  or 
colony  offers  assisted  or  free  passages,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
duit that  there  is  immediate  demand  for  the  services  of 
the  emigrants ;  and,  as  in  such  casee  the'  clsases  of  vork- 
^toplt  required  are  usually  specified,  there  is  an  additional 
security  against  misandenitandiDg  or  misadventure.  It 
may  be  observed  that  Her  Majeaty'B  commissionen  cS 
emigration  will  not  advise  intending  emigrants  where  they 
should  go  or  where  their  particular  qualifications  or 
ocetlpations  are  in  most  demand ;  but  they  will  sometimes 
warn  intending;  emigrants  where  th^  should  not  go,  and 
mnch  evil  mig^t  occasionally  be  avwrted  were  an  iq)peal 
made  to  this  negative  advice,  more  espedally  when 
tempting  offers  and  attractions  are  presented  from  quarters 
of  the  world  in  which  the  failures  of  emigration  have 
.hitherto  been  much  more  frequent,  than  the  successes.^ 

The  discussions  thirty  or  forty  yeon  ago  on  organized 
methods  of  colonization  have  mostiy  disappeared  in.  these 
later  times.  We  hear  no  more  of  Mr  WieJcefield's  scheme, 
though  it  was  useful  in  familiariring  the  public  mind  with 
the  conditions  of  settling  population  succeasfully  on  distant 
and  unoccupied  territories.  When  a  Highland  community 
war  evicted  from  its  native  glen  in  Scotland,  or  a  High- 
land dan  was  paralysed  by  the  bankruptcy  and  ruin  of 
its  chief,  it  contributed  to  their  successful  establishment 
in  Canada  that  they  emigrated  in  a  body,  with  such  ties  of 
kindred.and  loyalty  as  remained.  Again,  at  the  preeant 
day,  the  solitoiy  Icelanders,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  volcanic  rock  and  desert  to  which  their 
ancestors  were  dfiven  by  despotism — and  the  Uennonitee, 
invited  into  Bussia  by  Paul  to  lay  the  foundatiou  of  the 
great  wheat  trade-  of  Odessa,  and  now  under  expulsion 
by  Alexander  II.  for  refoBing  to  bear  arms,  on  the  gionnds 
of  their  original  contract  and  conscientious  scruples,  ore 
settling,  in  successive  groups,  with  much  promise  of  future 
happiness,  in  the  Canadian  province  of  Manitoba.  From 
these  and  similar  instances  one  can  readily  perceive  the 
utility  of  organized  emigration,  and  can  scarcely  doubt,  eo 
various  and  changeful  is  the  condition  of  many  isolated 
populations  of  the  world,  that  it  wiU.  long  be  a  subject  of 
practical  study.  But  the  reason,  apparentiy,  why  mod^ 
and  theoiiea  of  eolonization  have  almost  i«ssed  out  of  the 
sphere  ot  politics  is  that  colonies  are  now  so  numerous  and 
well  established,  and  the  means  of  entering  into  their 


*  ThoM  wlio  TLKj  htm  oeoerion  to  paznu  the  detslla  imdn-  this 
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Bodal  and  indnstiiol  life  ao  ee^r,  that  the  conridemtlou  of 
initial  forms  has  in  great  measuxe  been  superseded.  Emi- 
gration moves  of  its^  over  vast  anas  of  ^pulation,  Bn1>- 
ject  to  oommereial  and  social  eansas  in  Tanous  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  duty  of  states  is  chiefly  to  give  it  outlet^ 
and  as  much  security  as  good  administntion  can  supply. 

The  question  wheUier  countries  teoeiTing  emigrants  may 
not  be  called  upon  in  SMiie  oeaee  to  cheek  uie  flow  ot 
immigration  within  their  btxdexs  is  less  free  of  difScnlly 
than  any  similar  question  regards  the  ooontriee  fnmi 
which  emigrants  i»ooesd  An  example  of  iriiot  may 
happen  has  been  seen  in  the  Mormonism  of  the  United 
States,  wlwre  the  aettleis  wwe  not  only  at  variance  with 
the  repuUio  on  so  cfcidinil  a  pnnt  as  thscivil  kw  of  mar- 
riage, but  at  open  war  witii  federal  jurisdiction  and 
sovereignty  of  the  soiL  ffimilar  pai^xitiea  might  arise 
from  a  large  Cfaineee  or  otiier  heeuen  immigration,  intro* 
dncing  ooatoms  and  observances  which,  thonj^  called 
n&^ffOB  and  "laiming  toleration,  could  only  be  regarded 
as  contrary  to  dvil  order,  moi.^ty,  and  decency.  Some 
dilemma  of  the  same  sort  may  even  occur  in  the  emi- 
grant-giving countries,  as,  for  instance,  when  tradea- 
unionists,  whQe  deriving  all  the  bebefit  of  a  large  outward 
flow  of  labour,  fall  upon  forugn  workmen  who  immigrate 
into  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  violence  and  disorder 
which  the  law  has  not  yet  learned  or  been  able  to  prevent. 

•The  statistics  of  emigration  and  immigration  are  copious 
enough,  but  being  Torioesly  recorded  by  the  nnmerqua 
states  and  colmies,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  bring  them  together 
in  a  general  table,  or  to  reduce  them  within  modeiate  com 
pas&  The  countries  receiving  emigrants  are  usually  more 
careful  to  distinguish  the  nationalities  of  the  persons  than 
the  countries  which  they  leave,  or  rather  the  countries  from 
which  they  take  their  passage  across  the  seas.  .  In  18A3 
"  fort^gnefs  "  first  b^pm  to  be  distinguished  from  British 
subjects  in  the  returns  td  our  emigration  commissioners,  and 
it  may  give  some  idea  of  the  proportion  in  whidi  the 
foreign  element  enters  Into  the  emigraticm  of  the  United 
Kin^om  to  take  aisoent  year.  In  1874,  for  example,  the 
emigrants  who  sailed  ffom  Britain  are  dassifled  as  foK 
lows  :—llM90  English,  60,496  Irish,  20,286  Scotch, 
S8,465  foreigners,  and  C277  "not  distinguished."  Tet 
considerable  as  the  foreign  element  is  In  the  United  King- 
dom statistics,  its  destination  is  small  towards  either  our 
North  Ameri<^  or  Anstralastan  colonies  and  flows  in  the 
largest  bulk  to  the  United  States,  where  the  nationality  of 
the  immigrants  is  minutely  discriminated  in  the  returns  of 
the  emigration  bureau.  The  table  given  below  shows  in 
'  decenni^  periods  the  main  currents  of  European  emigration 
and  its  principal  destinatifms  during  the  half  oentuiy  from. 
1820  to  1869  incluaive. 

The  "  all  other  places,"  under  wMch  term  statistics 
usually  embrace  the  emigration  not  contained  in  the 
table,  receive  but  a  small  though  a  growing  portion  of 
the  persons  who  leave  Europe  with  a  view  w>  industrial 
settlement  elsewhere.  There  is  the  emigration  to  the 
RiTer  Plate,  remarkable  lees  for  its  amount  than  for  the 
bold  it. possesses  over  the  Latin  races;  and  there  is  the 
emigration  to  the  South  African  colonies^  more  promising 
of  results  in  the  future  than  can  be  |[Uhered  firom  its 
actual  pn^presB.  In  the  Cape  Ccdooy  and  iU  various 
annexations  there  are  187,000  white  or  Eniope«m  settlsis 
in  a  population  of  776,000;  and  in  the  spedd  colony 
of  Natal  only  about  onfraeventh  «i  the  pofami^tion  are  of 
European  ori£^  The  immigratim  to  the  Kiw  Plate  in 
the  ^ix  years  1B&8-73  was  200,698,  of  which  id  1873 
and  1873,  when  the  immigration  was  lAi:g()st,'  66  ptf 
.  cent  were  Italians,  19  Spauiardv^  FrendL  3  Britui^ 

6  Qeimani,  SAd  1  ^d|5^J^f<fer6>®™^ 
.moiM  boing  73,  and  femaaa  zT.^  O 
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Tmi*. 

•mifnted 

frotD. 

TsBrttkh 
Nona 

To  loHsd 

SUU*. 

To 

ADalnJaiiu 
Ceieoki. 

Total!. 

UM-W 

EiwUnd  .  ) 
IraW ...  [ 
Sootlud.  ) 
Gonnuiy  ... 

FniMU  

HoUind  ... 

Switserland. 

Italy   

Swodsnnd 
Normy 

Totd.... 

EngUod .  1 
InW...  \ 
ScotUnd .  ) 
Garmany  ... 

Holland.. 

Franco  

SwitnrUnd. 

Italy  

Sweden  and 
Norway... 

Total.... 

EngUsd  .  ] 
IreUnd..  f 
Scotland.  ) 
Germany  ... 
PniaaU 
Holland.. 

SwitzerUnd. 

Italy  

Sweden  and 
Norway... 

TMd  ... 

EngUnd .  ) 
IreUnd...  ( 
SeotUnd.  ) 
Germany.... 

Holland..  . 

France   

Switzerland. 

ItUy.  

Sweden  an( 
Norway.. 

Total  .. 

Eogland .  1 
Ireland . ..  > 
Scotland.  ) 
Qermany  .. 

Switxerland. 

ItJy  

Sweden  an< 
Norway.. 

Total  .. 

lUalofthe 
five  dec 
periods.. 

i : 

17,143 
61,617  ' 
3,161 
6,611 
142 
1  109 
7|888 
8  148 

'ssi 

01 

j 

90,077 

6,176 

321,863 

8S0,rM 

( 

8,028 
150,672 
2,578 
121,836 
8,181 
1  877 
801830 
4,430 
2,101 

1,149 

1  6S.S74 

S30,7«« 

843,617 

68.274 

717,667 

j ::: 

25,688 
846,106 
2,878 
872,971 

12,618 

76,300 
4,810 
1.212 

12,389 

1 138,837 

138,878 

1.181,684 

126,837 

1,716,777 

258,480 

t  ■■ 

240,021 
1,078,065 
87,678 
086,171 
40,901 
11  672 
821278 
24  423 
<|048 

22.202 

1  408,637 

258,400 

2,474,869 

498,637 

3,231,856 

1 69,741 

j ::. 

167,040 
724,013 
26,626 
741,004 
43,085 
8  914 
83|l34 
21  278 
I0|628 

93.732 

1 287,436 

189,741 

1,876, 453 

287,436 

3,883,8X8 

1,308,969 

|5,945,469 

971,258 

8,220,886 

'  tl  MMw  tenor,  for  DMnti  than  tlmpllcltr'o  oakft  to  itl*a  the  emlFiatloa  from 
V*ot  IlBgdom  te  BriUth  Rorik  Anerics  and  AnMralU,  M  hore,  In  tha 
rm.  myalwrewowoffkaaolaforalip  aleMwrtneteartlj  lapTaMalnthe 
^■■WM      ika  BmA^  Irldi.  and  Beotd  t  tm*  Ibera  baabaaa  a  coaMant  inter- 
*^  tl  wypaii  Ml  ImlctaBia  bctwm  Canada  and  tba  Ualtad  SUtaft 


The  preference  of  emigratioD  to  Biitiah  North  Aittorieft 
began  to  yield  to  the  United  States  in  the  last  five  years  of 
the  decade  1830-39.  when  the  politics  of  Canada  verd 
much  diaturbed ;  and  other  causes  in  the  next  decennial 
period  gave  an  impulse  in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
effect  of  the  potato  famine  of  1847  iu  Ireland  on  the  conraa 
of  emigration  that  ensued  has  probably  been  rated  much 
beyond  its  due.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  emigration  of 
the  Irish  to  the  United  States  greatly  exceeded  that 
of  English  and  Scotch  in  1820-29,  and  was  threefold 
greater  in  1830-39  than  it  had  been  in  1820-29,  while  that 
of  English  and  Scotch  had  much  decreaned.  Taking  into 
sccoant  these  phenomena  of  the  preceding  twenty  years,  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  more  than  300,000  of  tlie  Irish 
emigration  to  the  United  States  in  IS40>-49  can  ba 
accounted  for  by  a  failure  of  potato  crops  occurring  in 
1846-7.  More  than  that  number  ci  Irish  displaced  by  the 
famine  were  absorbed  in  the  industry  of  England  and 
Scotland,  of  which  the  census  retams  since  givj  abundant 
proof.  If  in  the  following  decade,  1850-59,  the  Irish 
emigration  to  the  United  States  rose  to  the  enormous  total 
of  1,073,063,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  no  less  surprising 
and  much  more  sudden  emigration  of  935.171  Germans  to 
the  same  quarter,  pointing  to  more  general  causes  than  a 
local  failnre  of  crops,  and  showing  bow  fruitfully  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World  may  people  Uie  Kew  with 
advantage  to  their  social  life,  their  trade,  and  their  poli- 
tical atability,  and  to  the  general  well-being.       (r.  bo.) 

EMMAUS.  a  village  to  which,  in  the  namtive  of  Ltike, 
it  is  said  two  of  the  disciples  of  Jeans  were  journeying 
when  he  appeared  to  them  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection. 
The  Authorized  Version  makes  its  distance  from  Jerusalem. 
60  furlongs,  and  although  some  manuscripts  read  160,  not 
only  is  the  weight  of  authority  in  favour  of  the  shorter 
distance,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  disciples,  starting  in 
tbo  evening,  could  have  walked  the  longer  distance  back  to 
Jerusalem,  and  have  still  found  the  eleven  gathered 
tt^ether.  The  only  village  of  the  name  now  remaining 
near  Jerusalem  is  Emmaus  Nicopolis,  30  miles  distant 
and  from  the  4th  to  the  Hth  century  this  village  was 
believed  to  be  the  New  Testament  Emmaus.  A  tradition, 
which  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  1 4th  century, 
fixes  it  at  Knbeibeh;  but  except  that  tlie  dietaace  ol 
Knbeibeh  from  Jemsalem  cwresponds  with  that  <A  tha 
village  mentioned  by  Lnke,  no  reaion  oan  now  be  dis- 
covered for  the  origin  of  tba  tradititot  A  pIoM  mmed 
Emmaus  is  mentioned  1^  Joaeplins  u  mstont  from 
Jerusalem  60  fnrlonp ;  and  ha  states  slso  that  the  word 
Emmaus  means  **  worm  batL"  The  word  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Ore^  form  ol  tbe  Hebrew  word  Hammath,  which 
has  the  same  meaning.  Impressed  with  these  considera- 
tions, Lieutenant  Conder.  RN,.  in  the  Quarterly  StateMtnt 
of  the  PatettiM  Sxploration  F'jnd  (October  1876).  suggests 
a  BttB  for  the  ancient  Emmaus,  "  the  most  satisfutory  yat 
proposed."  He  points  out  that  Khsmasa,  the  name  <dF  a 
ruin  about  8  miles  from  Jerusalem,  is  probably  an  Arabic 
corruption  of  Hammath  or  Ammaus;  and  this  opinion  i£ 
corroborated  by  the  fact  tbat  near  the  mjn  ore  a  spring  of 
clear  water  and  a  little  po(^  with  the  remains  of  a  smaU 
church.-  (See  Zsch<^k^  Z?ai  nt^tdamtnUielu  £mmMu, 
1865,  and  criticism  by  Uenke  in  Fetermaau's  J/tHA.,lB66.) 

EHUEBICH  (the  andent  ^Ktbrica),  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  th4  goremment  district  of  DflsBdd<nf ,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Bhine,  and  on  the  railway  from  Colt^e 
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ti)  Anuterdam,  S  miloe  N.E.  of  Cleres.  It  has  a  consider- 
able shipping  trade,  and  manufactories  of  tobacco,  chocolate, 
leather,^  liqoears,  ink,  and  perfumery.  Its  old  minster 
church,  boilt  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  choir  stalls.  Emmerich  was  an 
important  place  at  aa  early  period,  and  seems  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century  to  have  contained  40,000 
inhabitant*.  In  1794  it  was  bombarded  by  the  French, 
and  in  ISOC  it  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Marat  It 
paued  into  the  possesalon  of  Pruasia  in  1815.  The  popu- 
lation in  1875  was  8117. 

EMMET,  BoBSBT  (177&-1803),  brother  of  the  aabject 
of  the  next  article,  was  bom  iu  Dublin  in  1778.  He  was 
a  school-fellow  of  the  poet  Thomas  Moore,  and  his  senior 
by  a  year  at  Trinity  College,  Dnblin.  Both  were  members 
uf  the  Historical  Society,  and  the  great  champions  of  the 
popular  side.  In  1798  Emmet  was  expelled  from  the  nni- 
Tersity,  on  the  ground  of  being  co&nected  with  fie  association 
of  Quited  Irishmen.  He  shortly  afterwanU  went  to  the 
Continent,  and  remained  there  till  1802,  when  he  retaroed 
secretly  to  Dublin,  and  endeavoured  to  plan  a  general  Irish 
revolntion.  On  23d  July  1803,  deeming  that  the  time  had 
come  to  execute  his  scheme,  he  made  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  arsenal  and  castle  of  Dublin ;  but  the  mob  which  he 
headed  scarcely  achieved  so  much  as  a  serious  riot,  for  they 
dispersed  at  the  first  military  volley.  Eouuet  fled  to  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  and  perceiving  that  success  was  now 
impossible,  resolved  to  eic^  to  the  Continent;  but, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  Mends,  he  detennined  to  liave 
a  last  interview  with  the  lady  to  whom  be  was  attached, 
a  daughter  of  Cnrran,  the  e^brated  banister.  The 
delay  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  me  apprehende(^  and 
oommitted  for  trial  on  titB  cha^  oi  iu^  treason.  He 
defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  remarkaUe  eloquence,  bat 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  on  September  30,  1803,  was 
exeonted  in  St  Thomas  Street,  DuUin.  Uootb,  in  one  of 
the  most  patiutio  of  his  Irit^  melodiea,  **  0  breathe  not 
his  name^  eommemorates  Emmef e  fate ;  and  that  of  Hiss 
Comn,  who  died  in  Sicily  loon  after  him,  is  the  subject 
of  another,  **  She  ia  far  from  the  land  where  her  yo\uig 
hero  sleepe."  Althongh  it  mnst  be  flowed  that  the  con- 
duct of  Emmet  in  his  revolutijnary  attempt  was  tadi  and 
misUken,  the  Li|di  polity  and  nnselfishnesB  of  his  inten- 
tions have  never  been  questioned. 

A  Ufa  of  Emmot  wu  written  br  tho  Conntesi  of  Hanssooville, 
&nd  vu  tnnalAted  into  English  by  John  P.  LooDud.  flee  alao 
Lift  <if  CurroH,  Xondon,  1610;  Cumm  and  hU  CtmttMporariu, 
by  a  PhilliH,  181S  ;  lAfl  tf  EmwM,  by  S.  UkUbo,  1U7 ; 
and  Robtrt  Emmtly  Cavm  tffUi  BOaiim,  London,  1871. 

EMUET,  Thoiub  Addis  (1764-1627),  a  lawyer  and 
politician,  was  horn  in  Cork  the  24fh  Aprfl  1764.  Ha  wae 
the  second  sihi  of  Dr  Bobert  Emmet,  who  latterly  was  state- 
physician  in  Dublin.  After  attending  the  sohoc^  of  Mr 
Kerr  in  Cork,  Thomas  in  1778  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  In  1783  he  went  to  study  medicine  at  the 
aniverstty  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  foar  years. 
He  theu  visited  the  chief  medical  schools  of  the  Continent, 
and  after  travelling  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
returned  in  1788  to  Ireland.  Owing,  he  iiimself  says,  to 
the  advice  of  Sir  James  Mackintoeh,  be  now  resolved  to 
foreake  medicine  for  law  ;  and  with  the  view  of  preparing 
himself  for  the  Irish  bar,  he  studied  two  years  at  the 
Temple,  London.  Ha  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
DubUn  bar  in  1790.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  practice  he 
was  often  engaged  as  counsel  for  those  of  the  United 
Irishmen  who  were  accused  of  political  offences ;  but  after 
he  became  more  closely  connected  with  the  association,  it 
wfts  deemed  prudent  that,  while  privately  acting  as  their 
legal  advLser  in  all  matters,  be  should  no  longer  be  engaged 
in  the  public  defence  of  any  of  their  number.  In  1797  he 
become  one  of  the  directory  of  the  aasociatioa,  and  on  ths 


arrest  of  O'Connor  about  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  he 
succeeded  him  as  chief  leader.  On  the  12th  March  1798 
he  and  other  leaders  were  arrested,  and  after  being 
ejcamined  at  the  castle  were  committed  to  Kewgate.  He 
was  examined  before  a  secret  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  afterwards  before  a  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  on  the  9th  April  1799  he  was 
conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Fort-Oeorge,  Scotland,  where  ho 
remained  till  Jane  1802.  He  then  received  his  liberty,  but 
only  on  condition  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
on  a  foreign  soil,  his  return  to  British  territory  being 
forbidden  by  severe  penalties.  After  being  conveyed  to 
Cuxhaven,  he  proceeded  to  Hambarg,  and  Suaily  to 
Bruaaela,  where  he  passed  the  winter.  In  the  beginning  of 
1803  he  went  to  France,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Napoleon ;  but  having  little  faith  in  Napoleon's  designs  of 
invading  England,  he  iu  the  end  of  the  year  embarked  for 
America.  Here  he  rose  to  considerable  eminence  at  the 
New  York  bar,  and  in  1812  held  for  a  short  time  the 
office  of  attoTuey-generat  of  the  State  of  New  Toxk.  He 
died  suddenly,  14th  November  1827,  while  ocmdoeting  m 
case  in  the  United  States  circuit  court 

See  Biography,  by  G.  8.  Haynes,  London,  1829 ;  aad  memoir  in 
Maiden's  LivtM  of  UnUad  IrMt/un,  3d  vd.  3d  aer.,  LimdoD,  1848. 

EMMIUS,  Ubbo  (1647-1626),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
historian  and  geographer,  was  bcnn  at  Oretha  in  East 
Friealand.  He  was  dioseu  rector  of  the  college  of  Nordea 
in  1579,  but  was  ejected  iu  1587  for  ref  sing  to  subscribe 
the  confession  of  Augsburg,  He  was  snbeequeDtly  rector 
of  the  colleges  of  Leer  and  Grouipgeu,  and  wjieu  in  1614 
the  college  in  tiie  latter  city  obtained  a  university  charter, 
he  was  chosen  as  its  principal  and  its  professor  of  history 
and  Greek,  and  by  his  wise  guidance  and  his  learning 
raised  it  speedily  to  a  position  of  great  eminence.  He  had 
correspondence  with  the  principal  learned  men  of  his  time, 
who  all  held  him  in  high  esteem.  He  died  9th  December 
1626. 

Hia  principal  worlci  are— OArmoIogricum,  Oronia.,  1419, 
fol. ;  Vetut  OrcBcia  iUuMnUa,  herd.,  1638, 8vo;  Strum  JMtlearum 
Bittoria,  Leyd.,  1818,  fid.:  Siitorta  TtnaorU  JVmM  Oronta., 
1783,  4to. 

EMFEDOCLES,  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  enigmatie 
figures  in  ear^  Qteek  philosoj^,  was  a  native  of 
Agiiigentnm  in  Sicfly,  and  uved  in  the  5fh  century,  probably 
from  490  to  430  B.a  The  details  of  his  life  are  full 
fable  and  contradictions.  The  most  probable  accounts 
represent  him  as  belonging  to  an  hononiMie  family  in  the 
palmy  days  of  his  city,  as  a  champion  of  free  institutions^ 
like  his  father  Meton,  detecting  the  aims  of  iaeij^t 
tyrants,  and  crushing  the  oppoueute  of  popular  rights,  but 
as  finally  forced,  through  the  change  of  parties  that  occurred 
during  his  visit  to  Olympia,  to  forego  his  native  dty,  and 
to  return  to  Peloponnesus  to  die.  Of  his  poem  on  nature 
(^vcnt)  there  are  left  about  400  lines  in  unequal  fragments 
out  of  the  original  5000 ;  of  the  hymns  of  purification 
(Ka$apfu)i)  less  than  100  verses  remain  ;  of  the  other  works, 
improbably  assigned  to  him,  nothing  is  known.  His  grand 
but  obscure  hexameters,  after  the  example  of  Parmeuides, 
delighted  Lucretius.  Aristotie,  it  is  eaid,*  called  him  the 
father  of  rhetoric.  But  it  was  as  at  once  etatesman,  prophet, 
physicist,  physician,  and  reformer  that  he  most  impressed 
the  popular  imagination.  To  his  contemporaries,  as  to 
himself,  he  seemed  more  than  a  mere  man.  The  Sicilians 
honoured  his  august  aspect  as  he  moved  amongst  them  with 
purple  robes  and  golden  girdle,  with  long  hair  bound  by  a 
Delphic  garland,  and  brazen  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  with 
a  retinue  of  slaves  behind  him.  Stories  were  told  of  the 
ingenuity  and  generosity  by  which  he  had  made  the 
marshes  round  SoUaos  saUibrious,  <rf-  the  gr^eeqae  device 
by  which  he  laid  tiu  winds  that  ruined  un  hamcbi  fl( 
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Apigeatnm,  and  of  the  almost  miraeoloaa  restoration  to 
life  of  a  woman  who  had  long  lain  in  a  death4UEe  trance. 
L^nds  stranger  still  told  of  his  disappearanca  from  among 
men.  Erapedocles,  according  to  one  story,  was  one  mid- 
night, after  a  feast  held  in  bis  honour,  called  avay  in  a  blaze 
of  gloiy  to  the  gods ;  according  to  another,  he  had  only 
throwD  himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  in  the  hope  that 
men,  finding  no  trama  of.  his  end,  would  auppoae  him 
translated  to  bearen.  But  his  hopes  vere  cbeat^  by  the 
Tt^cano,  which  cast  forth  his  brazen  sandals,  and  betrayed 
bn  secret. 

As  his  history  is  uncertain,  so  hie  doctrines  are  hard  to 
pat  together.  He  does  not  belong  to  any  one  definite 
tchooL  While,  on  one  hand,  he  combines  much  that  had 
biea  suggested  by  Parmenides,  PTthagoras,  and  the  Ionic 
Khool,  he  has  germs  of  truth  that  Plato  and  Aristotle 
ifterwards  developed.  There  are,  according  to  Empedocles, 
foar  ultimate  kinds  of  things,  four  primal  divinities,  of 
which  are  made  all  atructures  in  the  world — fire,  air,  water, 
eirth.  These  four  elements  are  eternally  brought  into 
ODioD,  and  eternally  parted  from  each  other,  by  two  divine 
beiegs  or  powers,  love  and  hatred — an  attractive  and  a 
lepdatTe  force  which  the  ordinary  eye  can  see  working 
uDongst  men,  but  which  really  pervaide  the  whole  world. 
According  to  ^e  different  proportions  in  which  these  four 
indestructible  and  nnchangeable  matters  are  combined  with 
each  other  is  the  difference  of  the  organic  stnictore  pro- 
dnced;  e.ff.,  flesh  and  blood  are  made  of  equal  parts  of  aH 
fonr  elements,  whereas  bonea  are  one-half  fire,  one-fourth 
eirth,  and  one-fourth  water.  It  is  in  the  aggregation  and 
Kgr^tion  of  elements  thus  arising  that  Empedoclea,  like 
the  atomists,  finds  the  real  process  which  oorresponds  to 
is  popularly  termed  growth,  increase,  or  decrease. 
Nothing  new  comes  or  can  como  into  being;  the  only 
chsnge  that  can  occur  is  a  change  in  the  jnzt^uaitioii  ^ 
element  with  element 

Empedoclea  apparently  regarded  love  and  discord  as 
ittemately  holding  the  empire  over  things, — neither,  how- 
•rer,  being  ever  quite  absent  As  the  best  and  original 
atite,  he  seems  to  have  conceived  a  period  when  love  was 
predtnninant,  and  all  the  elements  formed  one  great  ^here 
a  globe.  Since  that  period  discord  had  gained  more 
my;  and  the  actual  world  was  full  of  contrasts  and 
ofiposifions,  dae  to  the  combined  action  of  both  principles. 
His  theory  attempted  to  explain  the  separation  of  elements, 
tin  formation  of  earth  and  sea,  of  sun  and  moon,  of  atmo- 
ipheie.  But  the  mo^t  interesting  and  most  matured  part 
his  views  dealt  with  the  first  origin  of  plants  and 
uimali^  ud  with  the  physiology  of  man.  Aa  the  elements 
^if  deitieB)  entered  into  combinations,  there  appeared 
quint  results — heads  without  necks,  arms  without 
i^Idert.  Then  aa  these  fragmentAry  structures  met, 
Ueie  were  seen  homed  heads  on  human  bodies,  bodies  of 
om  with  men's  heads,  and  figures  of  double  aex.  But 
na^  <tf  Uiese  products  of  natoral  foreea  disappeared  aa 
nddnly  as  they  aroee ;  only  in  those  ran  cases  where  the 
■rnnl  parta  were  found  adapted  to  each  other,  and  carnal 
nendiw  fitted  into  casual  member,  did  the  complex  atmc- 
tana  thna  formed  last  Thus  from  apontaueons  aggrega* 
tiou  of  eatital  aggregates,  which  suited  each  other  aa  if 
ftishad  been  intended,  did  ths  or^io  univeiae  originally 
^iiiag.  Boon  various  influenaM  redneed  the  creatures  of 
dwUe  sax  to  ft  male  and  a  female,  and  the  world  was 
iq^anished  with  organio  life. 

As  man,  animal,  and  plant  are  compoaed  of  tiu  same 
dBumta  in  different  proportiona,  there  la  an  identity  of 
>>tHia  in  them  aU.  lliey  all  have  sense  and  nndexataDd- 
■Bg;  in  man,  however,  and  especially  in  the  Uood  at  hia 
hwt  mind  haa  ita  peculiar  seat.  Bnt  mind  la  always 
dqndant  upou  the  body,  and  variea  with  its  dunging 


constitution.  Hence  the  precepts  ci  motalify  axa  irith 
Empedoclee  largely  dietetic. 

Knowledge  is  explained  by  the  prindpla  that  thaaeveral 
elements  in  the  things  outside  ns  are  perceived  by  tlia 
corresponding  elementa  in  ourselves.  We  know  onJy  !n 
ao  for  as  we  have  a  co^ta  nature  within  ua  to  the  object 
of  knowledge.  Like  is  known  by  like.  The  whole  body 
is  full  d  pores,  and  hence  respiration  takes  place  over  the 
whole  frame.  But  in  the  organs  of  sense  titese  pores  are 
^leeially  adapted  to  receive  the  effluxes  which  are  con* 
tmually  rising  from  bodies  around  us ;  and  in  thia  way 
perception  is  somewhat  obacurely  explained. 

It  is  not  easy  to  harmonize  these  quasi-scientific  theories 
with  the  theory  of  transmigration  of  souls  which 
Empedodea  aeems  to  expound.  Fftibably  the  doctrine  that 
the  divinify  {SaifUM')  pastes  from  element  to  element, 
nowhere  finding  a  home,  is  a  mystical  way  of  teaching  the 
continued  identity  of  the  principlea  which  are  at  the  bottom 
of  every  phase  of  development  from  inorganio  nature  to 
man.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  are  the  prophet  and  the 
physician,  thoee  who  have  beet  learned  the  secret  of  life ; 
they  are  next  to  the  divines  One  law,  an  identity  of 
elemMib%  pervadea  all  nature ;  existence  ia  one  from  end  to 
end ;  the  plant  and  the  animal  are  links  in  a  chain  where 
man  is  a  link  too ;  and  even  the  distinction  between  male 
and  female  ia  transcended.  The  beasts  are  kindred  with 
man ;  he  who  eata  their  flesh  is  not  nndt  better  than  ■ 
cannibal 

Looking  at  the  oppoaition  between  these  and  th» 
ordinary  opinions,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Empedoclea 
notes  the  limitation  and  narrowness  of  hmnan  perceptions. 
We  see,  he  says,  bat  a  part,  and  fancy  that  we  have 
grasped  the  whole.  But  the  sensea  cannot  le^  to  truth ; 
thought  and  refiection  most  look  at  iha  thing  on  every 
aide.  It  ia  the  business  of  a  philosopher,  while  he  laya 
bare  the  fundamental  difference  of  elements,  to  display  the 
identity  that  subsists  between  what  seem  uncwinecte^ 
parts  of  the  universe. 

See  Mollich,  fivffminta  J^MIoinfonm  Oimonm,  roL'  Ld 
ZeUsr,  na.  dtr  Gritdtn,  Bd.  L  (W.  W.) 

EMPEROR  (imperator,  alrwcpdntpf  Kaiter),  a .  title 
formerly  borne  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  Roman  empire 
(see  Ehtibe),  and  since  theii  time  by  a  variety  of  other 
potentates.  The  term  imperator  seems  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  every  Roman  magistrate  wh5  received  from 
the  eomiiia  curiata  the  itty>erium  ((.a,  the  power  <^  the 
sword  and  authority  to  command  in  wsr).  It  was,  therefore, 
in  strictneea  not  s  title  bnt  a  descr^ive  epithet  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Romsn  repnUic,  however,  it  had  become 
n^hcT  a  special  title  of  hcmour  bestowed  by  the  acclama- 
tions ft  victoriona  army  on  their  ^^eneral,  or  by  a  vote  of 
the  senate  aa  ft  reward  for  distinguuhed  services  (see  Tac, 
AnH.f  iiL  74 ;  Cic,  Philipp.,  xiv.  4),  and  in  this  aenae  it 
continned  to  be  need,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
empirei  Jidina  Cnaar,  howev«,  assumed  it  (under  ft  vote 
of  the  ssnate)  in  a  different  sense,  viz.,  ss  a  permanent 
tide,  or  xfttiier  as  s  part  of  his  navs  (firanomen),  denoting 
the  absolnte  militsty  power  which  had  come  into  his 
hands ;  and  it  was  givm  by  the  senate,  in  like  manner ; 
and  with  ft  like  significsnce,  to  Augustus  (sea  Din 
Cassius,  lii  i\,  liiL  I7.)  ^berins  snf  Qsndius  refused 
it ;  but  under  their  snocessors  it  sotn  became  established 
as  the  regular  official  title  of  the  monarch  of«the  Roman 
world,  ultimately  asperseduig  the  name  of  prineept.  When 
Greek  became  the  sole  language  of  the  Eaatern  Bunan 
empire,  imperator  was  rendered  sometimes  W  jSnrtXcvi 
and  aometimea  by  ainmip&rap^  the  foraw  wtvd  beins  Che 
usual  designatmn  of  s  TOWB^fer 
denoting  that  deapotio  power  wniu^  ins  ti 
a&d.beUig,in  fsct  tbs  offidftl-faauUtien^jiljLMifMe^'oB* 
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Jnfltinian  uses  avnwcparuip  u  liii  fomul  titta^and  ffamXrv^ 
as  the  popular  term.  On  the  revival  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  West  by  Charles  tiie  Great  in  800  I.D.,  the  title  (at 
first  in  the  form  imperator,  or  imperator  Auguttvt,  after- 
wardB  Romajwrum  imperator  Auyuttut)  ms  taken  by  him 
•nd  by  his.  Frankish,  Italian,  and  Oennan  sncceMorB, 
heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire^  down  till  the  abdication 
<d  the  emperor  Francis  H  in  1806.  The  doctrine  had, 
howerer,  grown  np  in  the  eaiiier  Middle  Ages  (about 
the  tiine  of  the  emperor  Henry  IL.  1002-1024)  that 
althongh  Uw  emperor  was  ohoaen  in  Germany  (at  first 
by  tlie  nation,  afterwards  by  a  small  body  of  eleetors),  and 
entitled  from  the  moment  of  his  election  to  be  crowned  in 
Rome  hj  the  pope,  he  conid  not  nae  the  title  of  emperor 
nntil  that  oonniation  had  actnallj  takm  plaesb  The 
German  aovezeign,  ther^ore,  thoush  he  enicised,  •■  soon 
as  bboMn,  fnll  imperial  powers  bow  in  Qermai^  and  Italy, 
called  himself  merely  "  King  of  the  Romani  **  (Bomiuiorum 
rex  tmper  Augit^)  unm  he  had  received  the  sacred 
crown  In  the  sacred  cihr.  In  1508  Maximilian  L,  being  ; 
refnsed  a  passage  to  Rome  the  Venetians,  oUuned 
from  Pope  JoUds  H  a  bnll  permitting  him  to  sfyle  him- 
s^  emperor  eleet  {imperator  deOut,  wwahlter  Kaiser), 
niia  title  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  I  (1658)  and  all  suc- 
ceeding emperoi%  immedi^ly  npon  their  coronation  in 
Germany;  and  it  was  until  1606  their  strict  legal  designa- 
tira,  and  was  always  employed  by  them  in:proclamations 
and  other  offidal  documsnta.  The  term  "elect*  was, 
howerer,  omitted  even  in  formal  documents  when  tiie 
soTereign  was  addtessed,  or  was  sptdcm  of  in  the  third 
person. 

According  to  medisral  theory,  there  was  and  oould  be 
only  one  emperor  in  the  yt(x\i,  the  direct  ricegerent  of 
Ood,  who  represented  the  oniW  of  mankind  and  of  the 
Christian  people  on  its  temptwal  side  as  the  pope  did  on 
its  spirituaL  Hence  during  those  ages  the  Western 
monarch  and  Western  writers  did  not  admit  in  principle, 
thon^  they  sometimes  recognized  in  fact,  the  title  of 
the  emperor  who  reigned  at  Constantinople;  and  the 
Easterns  in  like  manner  denied  the  existence  of  an 
emperor  in  the  West,  and  maintained  that  the  heads  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  were  merely  German  intrudBra. 
In  spite,  howeTsr,  of  the  untrersal  acceptance  of  the 
theory  above  meationed,  the  title  of  emperor  was  one 
which  other  princes  seem  to  have  hankered  after.  In 
1053  Ferdinand  the  Great  of  Castile,  in  the  pride  of  his 
victories  over  the  Moors,  assumed  the  style  of  Siipaniee 
imperator,  but  was  forced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
emperor  Henry  IIL  to  abandon  it  In  the  12th  century 
it  was  again  assumed  by  Alphonso  TIL  of  Castile,  but  not 
by  any  of  bis  successors.  In  England  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings  irequently  used  the  term  batileve,  and  sometimes 
also  imperator,  partly  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  pomp  of 
the  'Byzantine  court,  partly  in  order  to  claim  a  sove- 
reignty over  the  minor  kingdoms  and  races  of  the  British 
iales  corresponding  to  that  which  the  emperor  was  held  to 
have  over  Europe  generally  (see  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
quett,  vol  L,  Appendix,  who  however  attaches  too  mnch 
important  to  this  English  use). 

In  comparatively  modem  times,  the  title  of  emperor  has 
been  taken  by  the  monarchs  of  Russia  (V sssili,  about  1520, 
his  predecessors  at  Moscow  having  been  called  Great  Dnkes 
of  Muscovy,  and  the  title  of  Czar  or  Tsar  being  apparently 
a  Slavonic  word  for  prince,  not  related  to  Csesar),  France 
(Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1804,  Louis  Kapoleon  Bonaparte 
in  1853),  Austria  (1805),  Brazil  (1822),  Germany  (Decem- 
ber 31,  1870),  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  respect  of  the 
Indian  dominions  of  the  crown  (1876).  Usurpers  who 
have  reigned  in  Hayti,  a  certain  Angastin  Iturbide  who 
^  1823)  became  mler  <tf  Mexico  after  the  revolt  against 


Spain,  and  tihe  anhdnke  Uaximiliin  Austria  datbig  his 
short  tenon  of  power  in  Mexico,  also  called  themsalTes 
emperors ;  and  modem  nsage  applies  the  term  to  varions 
semi-civilized  potentates,  sudi  as  the  aovereigna  of  China 
and  Morocca  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  that  the 
name  has  at  present  any  definite  descriptive  force,  toeh  as 
it  had  in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  its  associations  are 
chiefly  with  arUtraiy  mUitaiy  power,  and  it  is  vaguely 
supposed  to  imply  a  sort  oi  pracedence  over  kings.  In  the 
cases  vi  Germany,  Austria,  and  Britain  in  respect  of  India, 
it  may  |ierhapB  be  taken  to  denote  ^t  gmmal  oTarJocd- 
ship'whidi  their  loverugna  exuviae  over  minor  prinoes  and 
ovn  their  varioos  terrUnies,  and  which  is  distinct  from 
their  position  as  aoverugns  of  one  or  more  particular  king- 
dom or  kingd<an^  the  German  empenr  being  also  king  of 
Pmssia,  as  the  emperor  of  Austria  is  kii^  of  Hunoanr,  and 
the  empress  of  India  qneen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireuuid. 

See  Ssldm,  Titlu  i^SvMmtt  Bryce,  Boly  Roman  Smpin;  Sir 
E.  Colebtoolu,  "  On  Imperisl  end  othn  TiUM,"  in  the  Jotimat  ^ 
tht  A«al  AeMy.  1877.  (J.  BR. ) 

EMPHYSEMA  (from  V^iw^  to  infl^),  in  medicine, 
means  an  abnormal  presence  of  air  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body.  In  its  restricted  senses  however,  it  is  generally 
em^^i^ed  to  designate  a  peooliar  afEection  of  the  lungs,  of 
which  there  are  two  forma.  In  one  of  these  there  is  over- 
distension of  the  air-cells  of  these  organs  (see  Ahatomt), 
and  in  parts  destruction  of  their  waUs,  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  lai^  sacs,  from  the  mpture  and  running 
together  of  a  number  of  contiguous  air-vesiclea.  This  is 
termed  vesicular  emphyuma,  Jn  the  other  form  the  air  is 
infiltrated  into  the  connective  tissoe  beneath  the  pleura  and 
between  the  pulmonary  uroells,  constitatiBg  what  Is  known 
as  i$iterkiyular  emphytema. 

The  former  variety  is  by  far  the  more  common,  and, 
appears  to  be  capable  of  behig  produced  by  various  caoaei^ 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  following  :— 

1.  Where  a  portion  of  the  lung  has  become  wasted,  or  its 
vesicular  structure  permanantiy  obliterated  by  disease 
without  corresponding  falling  in  <tf  the  chest  wall,  the 
neighbouring  air  veaicleB  tx  some  of  them  vndeigo  dilata- 
tion to  fill  the  vacuum. 

2.  In  some  cases  of  bronchitis,  where  numbers  of  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes  become  obstructed,  the  air  in  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  remains  imprisoned,  the  force  of  expira- 
tion being  insufficient  to  expel  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stronger  force  of  inspiration  being  adequate  to  overcome 
the  resistance,  the  air-cells  tend  to  become  more  and  more 
distended,  and  permanent  alterations  in  their  structure,  in* 
eluding  emphysema,  ore  the  result 

8.  Emphysema  also  arises  from  exertion  involving  vio- 
lent expiratory  efforts,  during  which  the  glottis  is  con- 
stricted, as  in  paroxysms  of  coughing,  in  straining,  and 
in  lifting  heavy  weights.  Hooping  cough  is  well  known 
as  the  exciting  cause  of  emphysema  in  many  persons. 

In  whatever  manner  produced,  this  disease  gives  rise  to 
important  morbid  changes  in  the  affected  portions  of  the 
lungs,  especially  the  loss  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  air- 
cells,  and  likewise  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  pulmonary 
capillary  blood-vessels,  and  the  diminution  of  aerating 
surface  for  the  blood.  As  a  eonsequenoe  of  these,  other 
changes  are  apt  to  arise  affecting  related  organs,  more 
particularly  the  heart  and  the  venous  system  generally, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  results  of  which  is  the  occurrence 
of  dropsy.  The  chief  symptom  in  this  complaint  is  short- 
ness of  breathing,  more  or  less  constant  but  ^rv^y 
aj^vated  by  exertion,  and  by  attacks  of  bronchitia,  to 
wMch  persons  suffering  from  emphysema  appear  to  be 
spedaUy  liable.  The  respiration  is  of  similar  diaracterto 
that  atnady  described  iutithft^caseM>f  as&ma.-  -Xn  severe 
fans  of  the  disease  the  patient  oomes  to  acQliue  A  peeoliir 
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pnSy  or  bloated  appearance,  and  the  oonfigaiatioii  of  the 
dwt  is  altered,  aaauming  tlie  cWacter  kuown  as  the 
Uarel-ihaped  or  fmpAyMemaioui  thorax. 

The  main  element  in  the  treatment  of  emphyHina  con- 
lilts  in  atteatioQ  to  the  general  coDditian  of  the  health,  and 
is  the  avoidance  of  all  cauaea  likely  to  aggravate  the 
diieaae  or  induce  its  complications.  The  same  general  plan 
tl  treatment  as  that  recommended  in  asthma  and  bronchitis 
it  applicable  in  emphysema.  During  attacks  of  urgent 
tmthleasness  antispasmodic  remedies  should  be  had 
tecourse  to,  while  the  employment  of  dry  cupping  over  the 
longB,  and  even  of  moderate  wet  capping  over  the 
fcecordium,  wtU  often  afford  marked  and  speedy  relief. 

IntiHobular  tmphpttmOf  arising  from  the  rupture  of  aii^ 
cells  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pleura,  may 
occur  ss  a  complication  of  the  vesicular  form,  or  separately 
u  Uie  result  of  some  sodden  expulsive  effort,  such  as  a  fit 
of  eonghing,  or,  as  has  frequently  happened,  in  parturition. 
Occasionally  the  air  infiltrates  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
mediutinuni,  and  thence  comes  to  distend  the  integument 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  When  occurring  sud- 
denly and  extenuvely,  this  has  been  known  to  produce 
da^  by  asphyxia. 

EMFIR^  a  term  used  to  denote  either  the  territories 
goremed  by  a  perbon  bearing  the  title  of  emperor  (see 
KKrEsoa),  or,  more  generally,  any  extensive  dominion. 
The  historians  of  a  former  age  were  accustomed  to  eoume- 
nte  a  succession  of  great  empires,  and  eepeoially  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  the  M^o-Fersiaii,  and  the 
HicedoDian,  which  had  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the 
dviliied  world  before  the  rise  of  Boman  power,  but  that 
sfstem  has  now  been  abandoned.  In  ita  strict  sense,  "  the 
Empire  "  meant  during  the  Uiddle  Ages,  and  indeed  almost 
till  the  present  century,  the  BomancMQermanio  or  so-called 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  which  this  ia  therefore  the  proper 
^fiaot  to  give  a  short  account  The  old  Bcnnan  empire, 
ioanded  by  Julius  Csesar  and  Angustua,  was  finally 
dirided  in  395  a.D.  between  Arcadius  and  Honorios,  the 
tio  sons  of  Theodoeius  the  Great,— that  ii  to  say,  one 
put  of  it,  the  Western,  waa  ruled  from  Borne  or  Bavenna 
\j  one  aoToreign,  and  the  othMT  or  Eaitem  half  fnnn 
OmataatiDople  by  aiiotlier,--4]thoQgh  the  whola  wm  atiU 
hM  to  eooatitute,  in  theory,  a  tin^  Boman  itata  which 
hi.  bean  dinded  menLy  for  adminutratiTe  purposes.  In 
476  Oa  Weatem  throng  was  orertoraed  by  Odooeer, 
tta  leader  ctf  an  army  of  barbarian  mercmariea  in  the 
ia^msl  aerriee ;  and  the  provinces  which  had  obeyed  it, 
N  br  u  thej  were  not  tiien  already  occupied  by  invading 
Gataian  trilMa,  renrted  to  the  emperor  Eugning  at  Con- 
itantittc^Ie,  who  thereby  became  again  aole  tUolar  monarch 
ef  die  Boman  worid.  Justinian  raoonqoered  Italy  in  the 
foUowiog  century,  and  hia  aaeoeaaors  retained  Bome, 
ttong^  Constantinople  waa  their  capital,  for  two  een- 
toiM  This  state  of  things  laated  till  800^  iriten  Ciharies 
lung  of  Uie  Fianka  (CSiarlemagne)  was  crowned  Boman 
mperor  in  Bixme  by  Pope  Lm  ITL  AU  die  Western 
pnrince^  except  a  part  of  Italy,  had  long  since  ceased 
to  obey  the  emperor,  and  that  part  of  Italy  had  rebelled 
about  seventy  years  b^or&  The  otgect  of  the  eleva- 
tion itf  the  Prankish  king  waa  to  make  Borne  again 
fte  capital  of  an  undivided  Boman  empire,  rather  than  to 
eSeet  a  seTerance  by  ereatiiig  a  separate  Western  empire  ; 
but  ss  the  Eastern  empire  continued  to  snbsut,  the  effect 
ef  the  step  really  was  to  establish  two  mutually  hostile 
1>M  of  emperors,  each  claiming  to  be  the  one  rightful 
nxxenor  of  Augustus  and  Constantine,  but  neither  abl&  to 
^HaMas  its  rival  The  imperial  title,  which  had  fallen 
n^hnr  under  the  snccessots  of  Charles,  was  again  revived 
inths  West  by  Otto  the  Oieat,  king  oC  the  Eaat  Franks, 
■     ;  and  fnm  hi*  time  m  there  was  an  unbroken  ano- 


ceasion  of  German  kings  who  took  the  name  and  enjoyed 
the  titular  rank  md.  rights  of  Boman  emperon,  b^ng 
acknowledged  in  the  Western  countries  and  by  the  Latin 
Church  as  the  heads  of  the  whole  «Christian  community. 
Their  power  was,  however,  practically  confined  to  Germany 
and  Northern  Italy,  and  after  the  death  of  Frederick  IL 
(1260),  it  became  comparativdy  vreak  even  in  those 
countriea.  In  1463  Constantinople  waa  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  Eastern  Boman  empire  came  to  an  end. 
The  Western,  however,  though  now  so  feeble  that  it  could 
only  be  kept  on  foot  by  choosing  as  empenv  some  prince 
powerful  by  his  hereditary  dominions,  lasted  on  till  the 
year  1806,  when  Francis  IL  of  Hapsburg,  archduke  of 
Austria  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  resigned  hia 
imperial  title^  and  withdrew  to  the  government  of  his 
hereditary  kingdoma  and  principaliUes  ui»ler  the  name 
(aaanmed  the  year  before)  of  empeior  of  Aaateia,  With 
him  the  Holy  Boman  Empire  ended. 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  Bomano-Oermanio  empire 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods  of  ita  history.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Great  it  included  tiie  northern  half  of 
Italy  (except  the  district  about  Venice),  Gaul,  Western  and 
Southern  Germany,  and  Spain  between  the  Fyreneea  and 
the  Ebnx  Under  Otto  the  Great  and  his  first  successors 
it  extended  over  the  whole  of  Germany  (including  Holland 
and  Belgium),  as  it  then  stood  (modem  Oermany  stretchea 
further  towards  the  north-eaat),  and  the  south-east  part 
of  modem  France,  being  what  was  then  called  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  had  claims  of  superiority,  more  or  less 
definite  in  different  cases,  over  the  a4}acent  kingdoms  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  D^miark.  Its  further  pretensions 
over  tlie  greater  klngdcnna  of  France,  England,  Spain,  and 
Naplea  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  admitted,  though 
in  a  speculative  sense  the  Holy  Empire  was  held  to 
include  these  states  and  indeed  the  whole  Christian  world. 
At  the  era  of  the  Beformotion  all  claims  over  districts  out- 
side Oermany  had  become  obsolete^  nor  were  they  ever 
revived.  Fnan  the  15th  cmbuy  onwarde  it  waa  piactically 
contetminoM  with  modem  (Sennany,  eyeept  uut  it  did 
not  include  Kast  ftnaua. 

The  govenunent  ci  the  Holy  Boman  was  never 

an  abstdnte  monarchy  in  the  sense  in  whicit  that  of  the 
old  pagan  unpire  had  bmn,  or  that  of  the  Eaatem  empire 
at  Ckastantinopte  waa  while  it  huted.  Down  tUI  the 
end  of  the  Hohensbinfen  time  (1264)  it  was  a  atnmg 
feudal  monarchy,  in  which,  as  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoma 
of  Europe  the  sorereign  eqj^ed  powers  which  were  oon- 
siderable  but  by  no  nkeans  nnluniteJ,  as  he  was  obliged  to 
respect  the  rights  of  his  vasasls,  and  could  obttun  supplies 
and  pass  laws  only  with  the  oonsent  of  the  Diel^  or  supreme 
national  assembly.  From  the  time.f^  Buddf  of  Hapi^ni^ 
(who  came  to  the  throne  Is  1372),  its  strength,  which  had 
been  broken  in  a  hmg  atmggle  against  the  pope  and  the 
Italian  repnblica,  waa  muchlMS;  Us  zerennes  had  shrunk, 
and  the  greater  noUea  had  beocmie  jnaetieal^  independent 
princes,  soveieign  in  thnr  own  teititoriea^  and  sometimes 
stronger  than  the  emperor.  The  fitmgglea  which  attended 
and  followed  the  Beformatbn  atill  further  weakened  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  to  which,  as  Boman  Catholic^  the 
Protestant  princes  and  cities  became  almost  of  necessity 
hoetile ;  and  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  (1648)  had  finallji  settled  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire^  it  was  really  no  longer  an  empire  at  all, 
but  a  federation  of  very  numerous  principalities,  some 
large,  many  very  small,  united  under  the  preudency  of  a 
head  who  bore  the  title  of  emperor,  but  eqjoyed  scarcely 
any  actual  power,  and  represented  in  a  Diet  which  was 
now  not  so  much  a  national  jwUanuDtfairHtudiifa'eonr 
gress  of  envoys  and  oOletals.  [^^t,zeT&y  v^-^^gTV 

Tba  impeiiil  cnmn  was  always  in  thaoiy  daotivih'  but 
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in* the  earlier  Middle  Ages  it  was  elective  in  mach  the 
same  sense  as  the  crowns  of  other  feudal  kingdoms,  that 
is  to  say,  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  people,  latterlj  of  the 
chief  nobles  only,  waa  required  to  the  elevation  of  a  sove- 
reign, while  practically  it  was  hereditary,  that  is  to  say,  the 
son  or  other  near  relative  of  the  last  sovereign  was  usually 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Partly,  however,  owing  to  the 
extinction  of  several  families  in  succession  which  had  held 
it,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  pope  and  the  idea  that 
the  imperial  office  was  of  a  more  sacred  nature  than  the 
regal,  the  elective  gradually  came  to  prevail  over  the 
hereditary  principle ;  and  from  the  13th  century  onwards, 
the  BomaooGennanic  throne  waa  in  the  gift  of  a  small 
electoral  coU^  consisting  first  of  seven,  then  of  e^h^  and 
nltimatelj  of  nine  princes  (see  Pfeffinger,  Vitriariia  Slita- 
tratvM;  Moser,  Sdmi*^  Kajfser;  Biyee,  Soly  Soman 
Empire),  Kevertheless,  from  the  election  d  Frederick  HL 
in  1440  duwn  to  1806,  all  the  emperors  ezo«>t  two — 
Charles  YII  (1742)  and  Francis  L  (1745)— belonged  to 
the  house  of  Hapabnrg. 

The  present  Qerman  empire,  which  came  into  existence 
when  the  king  of  Prussia  accepted  the  title  of  emperor 
(December  31,  1870),  is  not  legally  a  continuation  of  the 
Komano-Qermanic  empire,  though  practically  it  occupies  a 
somewhat  similar  European  position.  Technicallyspeak- 
in^  it  is  a  new  (xeation,  which  Has  not  socceeded  to  the 
rights  of  Rome  any  more  than  the  Russian  em^re  has  to 
t^iae  of  thi  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire,  whitm  the  csan 
hare  sometimes  claimed  to  represent  (j.  Bft.) 

EMPOLI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Flraence 
and  district  of  San  Miniato,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  riv«r  Amo,  6  miles  from  Florence,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  Its  principal  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  tannlag,  straw-plaiting,  and  the 
manufacture  of  macaronL  It  has  a  collegiate  churcb,  founded 
in  1093,  and  containing  some  fine  statuary  and  paintings 
by  Giotto  and  others.    The  population  in  1871  was  5949. 

EMPYEMA  (from  ^,  within,  and  irvof,  pus),  a  term  in 
medicine  applied  to  an  accumulation  of  pondent  fluid 
within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  (see  Pleuxist). 

EMS,  a  watering  place  of  Fnusia,  in  the  district  of 
Wiesbaden,  province  of  Hesse-Nassan,  is  situated  on  the 
Lahn,  7  miles  S.K  of  Coblent^  in  a  beautiful  valley 
surrounded  by  wooded  mountaitu  and  vine-dad  hilbi 
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It  possesses  alkaline  hot  springs,  which  are  used  both  for 
drinking  and  for  bathing,  and  are  considered  of  great  effi- 
cacy as  a  remedy  for  chronic  nervous  diseases  and  affections 
of  the  liver  and  respiratory  organs.  About  16,000  persons 
frequent  them  annually.  In  Ems,  on  July  IStb,  1870, 
took  place  the  famous  interview  between  King  William  id 


Prussia  and  the  ^ench  ambassador  Benedetti,  which 
resulted  in  the  French  and  Qerman  war  of  1870-71.  The 
population  of  Ems  in  1875  was  6104. 

ENAMEL.  An  enamel  may  be  best  defined  as  a 
vitreous  glaze  fused  to  a  metallic  snr&ce.  There  is  indeed 
no  difference  between  an  enamel  and  a  glaze,  save  in  the 
character  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  Both  are 
vitrified  substances,  either  with  or  wiUiout  colour,  and 
exhibiting  every  degree  of  translucency, — some  varieties 
being  perfectly  transparent,  while  others  are  completely 
opaque.  Chemically  they  consist  of  easUy-fusible  salts, 
such  as  the  silicates  and  borates  of  sodium,  potassium,  and 
jead,  to  which  various  metallic  oxides  are  added  when  it 
IS  desired  to  impart  colour  to  the  enamel  These  varieties 
of  g\am  are  pulverised,  and  the  powder  is  used  other  in  » 
dry  or,  more  commonly,  in  a  moistened  state.  The  powder 
or  paste,  having  been  B|»ead  over  the  Borface  to  be  in- 
crusted,  is  exposed  to  a  moderata  temperature  in  a  muffle 
heated  in  the  enamel-furnace,  when  the  vitreons  sabstanee 
soon  becomes-  soffidently  fluid  to  ^read  itself  over  the 
metallic  suifoofl^  to  which  it  close^  adheres.  If  the  gloss 
is  merely  cemented  to  the  metal,  without  any  trace  of 
fusion,  the  process  is  not  true  enamelling.  Although  it  ia 
extremely  convenient  to  restrict  the  term  **  enamel,''  as  in 
the  defiidtion  'at  the  bawl  td  this  article,  to  Aose  glassy 
materials  wbidi  are  qiplied  to  the  mrfaee  of  metals,  it 
should  be  lemariEed  that  some  writen  extend  it  to  glaxes 
which  an  employed  on  pottery  and  on  other  non-metallio 
FHtW'f**  ;  while , popularly  thai  term  has  a  yet  wider  use, 
hibig  applied  in  foot  to  almost  any  brilliant  surface, 
wheUier  produced  by  varnishing,  by  lacquering,  or  by  other 
processes  not  invoicing  fusion ;  hence  we  hear  of  enamelled 
leather,  enamelled  paper,  enamelled  slate,  &c  Sometimee 
a  coating  of  true  enamel  or  of  glaze  is  employed  solely  for 
utility,  as  in  the  case  of  vessels  of  enamelled  iron  or  of 
glazed  earthenware but  more  commonly  enamels  are 
applied  with  a  view  to  decorative  effect,  the  decoration 
thus  |»t>duced  being  extremely  permanent  since  the  fused 
material  'is  bat  little  affected  by  atmospheric  influences. 
When  enamelling  is  thus  artistically  employed,  it  is  usual 
to  speak  of  tile  finished  works  of  art  themselves  as 
"ffiiamels;"  and,  as  such  usage  has  no  practical  ineon* 
venience,  it  will  be  followed  in  this  article. 

According  to  some^  authorities,  the  oldest  reference  to 
enamelling  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  (L  4, 
27  j  viii.  2).  The  original  word  ekaihmtU,  was 
translated  by  the  LXX.  qXixr^r,  and  appears  in  the 
authorized  version  as  amber.  Qenesius,  however,  believes 
that  the  Hebrew  vord  signified  polished  metal  rather  than 
amber.  Pliny  telle  us  that  the  word  electruta  was  applied  to 
two  distmct  substances,  namely,  to  amber  and  to  an  alloy 
of  4  gold  and  \  silver.  It  has  been  held,  however,  by  M. 
Labarte,  a  great  authority  on  the  history  of  enameUicg, 
that  there  are  passages  in  Homer  and  in  Hesiod  in  which 
the  word  eUdron  will  not  bear  either  of  Pliny's  meanings, 
but  must  be  taken  to  signify  enamelled  gold.  Labarte 
has  found  a  formidable  opponent  to  this  interpretation  in 
the  Count  Ferdinand  De  Lasteyiie  {Z/^edrum  det  aiMien* 
6tait-il  de  Vimail  t  Paris,  1857) 

To  whatever  period,  the  origin  of  enamelling  may  be 
asaigned,  it  is  certain  tliat  glazee  having  the  composition  of 
good  enamels  were  manufactured  at  a  very  early  date. 
Excellent  glazee  are  still  preeerved  on  some  of  the  bricks 
which  haVo  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  and  have  been  referred  to  the  8th  or  7th  century 
B.C.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  glazed  slipper  shaped 
coffins  which  occur  in  great  numbers  M  Warka,  probably 
the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  are  referred  to  the 
Sassanian  period.  The_^a»4  on  the  ..Bahybnian  bricks 
wets  examued  by  Dr  Percy,  who  found  tiu^Hlhe'base  was 
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t  sodfr^lia^  or  Bilicate  of  Bodium,  rendered  opaque  in  some 
ipaoaeni  hj  the  presence  of  stannic  oxide,  or  coloured 
hlae  in  othen  by  means  of  silicate  of  copper  associated 
vitb  the  aodie  silicate,  or  exhibiting  in  other  specimens 
I  fine  yellow  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  antimony  and 
lead,  probably  in  the  form  of  "  Naples  yellow."  Qlazes,  ' 
of  s  similar  charactor  to  some  of  these,  were  also  monn- 
fictnrad  by  the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  sixth  dynasty. 
S^nlchral  figures,  and  a  rarie^  of  other  objects  familiar 
to  itodents  of  Eg^tian  art,  were  produced  in  a  substance 
wliich  has  been  miscalled  "  porcelain,"  and  which  is,  in 
Fie;,  a  frit  coated  with  Tariously-coloured  glaces,  of  which 
tbe  most  common  is  of  a  fine  celestial  blue  colour.  This 
coloar  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  double  silicate  of  copper 
ind  Eodinm.  Beautiful  as  these  glases  tmqnestionably  are, 
they  are  not  true  enamels,  since  they  are  not  applied  to 
loeUllio  surfaces.  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  E^ptians 
w«n  able  to  prodnce  an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  enamel- 
ting  1^  inlaymg  bronze  and  gold  with  coloured  paates. 
But  Dr  Bath  says  of  the  Egyptians  that  "  their  real 
eDamelling  doea  not  ^>pearto  be  older  diaa the  timsof  tlie 
Fldemaie  and  Boman  dominion  in  Egypt" 

Titm  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks  and  Etnucans 
woe  acqnainted  with  the  art  of  enamelling.  They  seem, 
howerer,  to  hare  practised  it  to  only  a  very  limited  eactent, 
ud  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  they  had  attuned  to 
loeh  a  mastaiy  of  iti  details  as  some  writers  have  an"^! 
Thus  1L  Lenonnant,  writing  in  1863,  says — 

"Lm  collaetiona  de  I'Knropt  po^sMent  nuuat«nant  dM  pikeei 
neoDleatables  qui  d^moDtrent  poor  lei  tigyptiini,  lea  Ph^niciena, 
In  Gnca,  ct  l«a  Etniiqu««,  Is  coiinaiusnce  des  Mcrats  let  plua 
diidlai  da  I'^aiUerie,  usai  qua  U  pratique  de  toutea  les  formes 
It  3»  bates  las  spplicstiona  dout  ce  p rocMe  peut  Atre  auaceptible." 

WhateTer  knowledge  of  enamelling  the  Greeks  may  at 
mstime  have  possessed,  theyappear  to  have  lost  itbeforethe 
3d  fieatury  of  our  era.  This  is  inferred  from  a  famous 
passge  in  Phitostratus,  which  was  probably  written  about 
liO  A.D.  Philoetratua  was  a  Greek  sophist  who  went  from 
AtlienB  to  the  court  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Severus. 
The  passage  is  found  in  the  Jeonei  (lib.  i  cap.  28),  and 
nnee  attention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Buonarroti,  it  has 
been  quoted  by  all  writers  on  enamelling;  it  is,  in  fact, 
ih  earliest  distinct  reference  to  the  art  "  It  is  said  that 
Iha  barbarians  who  inhabit  the  ocean  pour  these  colonn," 
lUoding  to  the  coloured  decorations  of  some  horse-trap- 
pnp,  "ontoheatod  bronce^  and  that  they  adhere,  become 
u  hud  as  stone,  and  preaerre  the  designs."  ^  On  this 
;«ge  the  learned  commentator  OlMrius  remaps, 
"Cdtas  intelli^  per  barluroe  in  Oceano."  It  ii  a  vexed 
qnstiai,  howerer,  whether  the  rsference  applies  to  the 
Celts  of  Britain  or  to  thoee  d  GanL  French  writers 
uttiTiQy  ap^  ttie  aQuaon  to  the  maritime  Gaals;  but 
Hi  fnaki  iad  some  other  writers  have  pointed  out  that 
lilt  opnssion  used  by  Philoatratos,  hf  'Oimoi^  would  refer 
noes  sppropriately  to  an  insular  people,  like  the  BrHona. 
Ifp  nomboa  of  enamelled  electa  hare  indeed  been 
ffwi  m  nriona  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireluid, 
Among  Aase  ornamental  objects  are  shields,  fibolie,  rings, 
ttd  eren  bits  and  oUier  horae-f  amitnre,  such  as  are  probably 
nfored  to  in  the  passage  from  the  leoaea.  The  omamenta* 
tioa  is  mostly  in  Umt  style  which  haa  been  designated 
Mr  Aanks  as  late  Celtic.  Excellent  examples  are 
fuiiidwd  by  the  enamels  which  were  found  in  the  Victoria 
user  Settle  in  Yorkshire,  and  have  been  described  by 
^wor  B^  Dawkins ;  these  are  referred  to  abont  the 
W  centnry.    (See  article  Cati,  toI.  v.  p.  270.)    It  is 

»ot  improbable  that  the  art  of  enamelling,  after  it  ceased 
to  bs  coltiTated  in  Britain,  may  have  lingered  in  Irttknd, 
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which  is  known  to  have  been  a  great  centre  of  Vtl  ud 

sciences  during  the  6th  and  7th  centuries. 

Although  such  specimens  as  those  just  referred  to  seem 
to  show'  that  enamelling  was  practised  at  a  veiy  early 
period  in  Western  Europe,  it  is  neTerthelesa  in  the  Eastern 
empire  that  we  find  the  earliaet  historic  evidence  of  the  art 
having  flourished  as  an  important  industry.  Byzantium 
was  indeed  for  centuries  the  great  seat  of  this  industry, 
which  laobably  dated  from  at  least  the  time  of  Justinian. 
The  word  tmaltum  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  a  life  of 
Leo  IV.  written  in  the  9th  century,  Tbeophilus,  the 
artist-monk,  has  left  a  minnte  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Bysantine  enamellera  of  the  lOth  century  carried 
on  their  work.  Most  of  the  Bysantine  enamels  were 
executed  on  [dates  of  gold,  and  large  numbera  have  no 
doubt  been  destroyed  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  metal  duch  specimens  as  are  extant  furnish  valuable 
exam[4eB  of  what  b  known  as  the  cfetsoaM j  process. 

In  cloisonnA  work,  the  design  is  presented'  in  cidoured 
enamels  which  are  eeparated  one  from  anothw  }sj  means  of 
ribs  of  metal  bent  so  as  to  follow  the  outline  «f  the  sub- 
ject A  plate  of  gold  generally  formed  the  basement  of 
the  work,  and  upon  this  plate  the  design  was  traced  in 
slender  filleto  c/t  ^M,  These  threada  were  eaafly  bent  to 
the  required  form,  and  were  fixed  upright  upon  the  plaqne, 
so  as  to  form  a  number  of  cells  for  reception  of  the 
enameL  .  The  powdered  i^aaa,  moistened  into  a  paste  was 
carefully  introduced  into  theee  compartments,  and  the 
prepared  plate  was  then  fired  To  retain  the  fused  enamel, 
the  edges  of  the  plates  were  slightly  turned  up,  thus 
forming  a  rim.  After  careful  tooling,  the  irregular  fused 
surface  was  ground  down,  and  policed,  when  the  dengn 
appeared  in  coloured  enamels  eepanted  by  gold  partltini^ 
or  cfoMona  In  many  caaea  the  metal  base  forma  part 
the  field,  and  the  subject  is  then  enamelled  In  *  nollpw 
which  has  been  been  beaten  out,  while  the  gtdd  forma  a 
brilliant  background.  Cloiaonui  enamelling  hu  been 
employed  1^  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  who,  instead  of 
restricting  it  to  flat  surfaces  of  the  precious  metals,  have 
applied  it  to  copper  vases  and  other  large  hollow  vessels. 
They  also  ingeniously  attach  the  metal  fillets  to  the  surface 
of  pottery,  -and  thus  produce  cups,  vases,  and  other  objeota 
in  porcelain  ornamented  with  cloisonne  work.  Many 
Chinese  and  Japanese  enamels  are,  however,  executed  by 
other  processes^  such  as  the  champ-levi  and  surface 
methods,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

The  most  famous  example  of  Byzantine  cloisonne  work  is 
the  Pala  d*Ora  at  8t  Mark's,  Venice.  This  megnificeot  alUr- 
piece  contains  a  number  of  enamelled  panels  and  medal- 
lions, executed  for  the  most  part  on  gold,  though  some  are 
on  silver.  It  is  believed  that  the  Pala  was  brought  from 
Constantinople  to  Venice  about  the  year  1105,  and  that 
some  of  the  enamels  may  be  referred  to  this  date;  but 
probably  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  period.  Among 
other  interesting  examples  of  ancient  cloisonnS  enamel- 
ling,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  well-known  Alfred 
Jewel,  which  was  found  at  Atbelney  in  Somersetshire  in 
1693,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Asbmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford.  The  fsce  of  the  jewel  is  of  rock-crystal,  beneath 
which  is  a  figure-subject  in  semi-transparent  enamels  of 
blue,  white,  green,  and  brown.  Around  the  edge  ie  the 
legend,  AKLrKXD  meo  heht  oevvrcah  (Alfred  ordered  me 
to  be  made).  Possibly  this  jewel,  or  at  least  the  enamelled 
part,  was  brought  from  the  Eas^  and  is  not  an  example 
of  Saxon  enamelling.  Cloisonne  work  is  also  seen  in 
the  cross  which  was  obtained  from  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Dagmar  who  died  in  1213,  in  a  valuable  pectoral  cross 
belonging  to  Mr  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  and  in  a  small 
portrait  of  St  Paul  on  gi^  in.  the  Mnseum  ot  Poictlcal 
Qe<dogy,  London. 
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A  ran  variety  of  cloitoimd  enamelltng  it  known  to 
French  antiquaries  as  enamel  de  pliqne  &  jour."  The 
peculiarity  of  this  style  conBiited  in  setting  transparent 
enamels  without  any  background,  so  that  light  coald  be 
freely  transmitted  through  the  glaas,  the  enamels  being 
fixed  by  baring  their  edges  fused  to  the  windows  la  which 
they  wore  framed.  Specimens  of  this  work  are  extremely 
rare.  A  fine  example,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  covered 
oap,  may  be  seen  in  the  Sooth .  Kensington  Hnietua, 
having  been  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £400. 

Tery  similar  in  effect  to  the  cloisonne  enamels,  but  much 
leas  rare  and  valuable,  are  those  inlaid  works  which  were 
eucutad  by  the  ehamp^tpi  process.  Coj^r  was  usoally 
vmptoytd  in  place  of  the  precious  metala;  and  the  pai^ 
titioBi  between  one  colour  and  another  wwe  fonnea  by 
ridges  of  the  base  and  not  by  separate  fillets'  of  metal.  A 
plate  of  copper,  about  J  inch  thick,  and  having  the  surface 
polished,  formed  the  ground-work  of  the  enamel  By 
means  of  a  graver,  the  parts  to  be  enamelled  were  chased 
out^  BO  as  to  leave  slender  ribs  standing  up  as  boundary- 
waUs  to  the  cavities.  Enamel  in  Uie  atate  tk  either  powdn 
or  paste  was  then  introduced  into  these  casements,  and  the 
work  was  fired.  Finally,  the  surface  was  polished,  and  the 
metallic  outlines  generally  gilt.  In  some  examples,  the 
figures  ara  represente4  in  enamd.  on  a  mefad  background; 
while  ia  othen  the  figures  stand  out  in  engraved  metal 
upon  an  enamelled  background ;  and  ia  othen  ogun  the 
eutira  field  is  enamelled. 

Champ'levd  enamelling  was  applied  to  a  nst  variety  of 
purposes,  and  specimens  of  the  work  an  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  mueenm.  The  late  Celtic  or  BooAno-British 
enamels,  nfcRcd  to  above,  belong  to  this  class.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  ehamp-levd  enamels  of  eaily  date  is 
the  elegant  bronze  vaae  which  was  found  in  1830  in  a 
tumulus  at  Butlow,  in  the  parish  of  Ashdown,  Essex. 
The  s^ulchral  mound  formed  one  of  a  group  of  four 
conical  barrows,  which  have  been  referred  by  their 
eontenta  to  thelata  Roman  period.  The  vase  is  a  globular 
vessel  with  rectangular  handle^  ornamented  with  bands  of 
running  leaves  ami  flowen  executed  in  blue^  green,  and 
red  enamels.  Faraday  showed  that  the  blue  colour  was 
due  to  cobal^  and  the  red  to  copper,  the  graen  also  being 
probably  a  eopper^KiIonr.  This  singularly  interesting 
specimen  suffend  from  a  fin  at  Easton  Hall  in  1847,  ana 
its  nmains  an  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  coloured 
figura  in  Archeeoioffia,  vol.  xitl)  AnoUier  famous 
example  of  this  kind  of  enamelling  is  seen  in  Westminster 
AUMy,  in  the  tomb  of  WiUtam  de  Valence,  earl  of 
Fembnke,  who  died  in  1296.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  enamels  on  this  monument  were  executed  at  Limoges 
IB  France,  a  city  which  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
chief  centre  of  the  enamelling  industry.  So  numerooS' 
wen  the  enamels  of  the  early  Limoges  school  that  it  is 
impoBsiUe  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  refer  to 
special  examples.  They  date  back  certainly  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  ]2th  century;  for  a  letter  which  is 
referred  to  the  year  1170  alludes  to  an  enamelled  book- 
cover  de  opera  Lemovicino.  The  champ-levd  process  was 
extensively  applied  by  the  Limoges  enamaUera  to  the 
decoration  of  altar-furniture,  especially  reliquaries  or 
shriDes,  pyxes. for  preserving  the  host,  priket  candle- 
sticks, ciboria,  crosiers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. During  the  14th  century  Limoges  lost  its  reputa- 
tion; but  it  revived  at  a  later  period  in  an  entirely  new 
style  of  ■enamelling.  The  inlaid  process,  in  fact,  gave  w^ 
to  that  of  painted  enamels,  and  the  graver  was  displaced 
by  the  pencil  But  before  noticing  the  process  of 
Bupetfidal  enamelling,  it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  another 
style,  which  took  its  birth  in  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century. 
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In  the  Italian  process,  the  enamels  were  alvajv  mora  of 
less  translucent,  and  completely  covered  the  metal  ground^ 
the  dniign  being  defined  by  sculpturing  beneath  Ao 
transparent  medium.  The  enamels  were  of  various  eoloun, 
and  differences  of  shade  were  obtained  by  the  varying 
thickness  of  the  glass  in  different  parts  of  the  design. 
Qold  or  silver  was  the  metal  generally  employed.  Th.a 
subject  was  chased  in  very  low  relief,  and  covered  with 
powdered  enamels.  Oreat  care  was  required  during  firing, 
to  prevent  the  several  ooloun  running^  together  in  a  con- 
fused mass.  As  examples  of  translucent  enamels,  reference 
may  bo  made  to  the  niver  horn,  known  as  the  "  Bruce 
hmi,"  the  property  of  the  marqub  of  Aylesbury,  and  to 
the  oouer  vi  William  of  Wykeham  at  New  Ctdl^fOf 
Oxford. 

Soon  after  the  introdnotion  of  transparent  enamelling  in 
Italy,  the  art  beeame  popular  in  France,  and  this  probably 
led  the  way  to  the  invention  tsit  enamtl-paUiiHg,  The 
artists  of  Limogea  acquired  gnat  celebrity  in  this  woric. 
The  early  painted  enanida  from  the  Limousin  workshopa 
wen  executed  in  opaque  white  upon  a  brown  ground,  the 
white  bung  overlaid  when  neeessaty  by  toansparen  t  coloured 
enamels.  The  lighta  wen  picked  out  in  gold,  while  the 
brilliant  effect  of  genu  was  obtained  hj  the  use  of^i7/^^ 
or  coloured  foils.  Nardou  Ftauand  is  Uie  best  known 
artist  in  this  style,  and  an  excellent  example  of  his  work, 
dated  Iff03,  is  preaorred  in  the  Hdtel  de  Cluny  in  Faria. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  eentuiy  a  much  more 
finished  s^le  of  painting  was  introduced  at  LimogaB ;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  Frauds  L  the  art  att&insd-to  a  con- 
siderable develoioaent  L^imard  limouain,  who  ia  known 
to  have  painted  from  1533  to  1574,  became  the  great 
master  of  this  style.  While  some  of  the  worics  were 
executed  in  brilliaat  cdoura,  most  of  them  wen  in 
monochroma  The  background  was  ^erally  dark,  either 
black  or  deep  purj^e,  and  the  design  was  painted  m 
griaaUU,  relieved  in  the  case  of  figure-subjects  by  delicate 
carnations.  The  effect  was  oecasionaUy  heightened  by  ap> 
propriate  touches  of  gold,  and  in  maii^  of  the  coloured 
enamels  brilliancy  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  silver  foil,  or 
paitlonf  placed  beneath  a  transpannt  enameh  Portraits 
wen  frequently  painted  on  copper  plaques;  and  As  art  was 
ako  ai^lied  to  the  decoration  ewers,  vasM,  plateaux, 
candlesticks,  salt-cellars,  and  a  variety  of  el^nt  oqecb  for 
domestic  as  well  as  ecdesiastical  use.  Among  die  artists 
of  this  school  may  be  mentioned  Piem  Baymond,  Jean 
P^nicaud,  Piem  and  Jean  Oourtois,  Martin  Didier,  Jean 
Court  dit  Vigier,  P.  Conrteys,  and  die  master  known  cmly 
by  his  initials  C  N. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  16th  and  lu  the  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  century  it  was  the  fashion  fortheLinu^^ 
enamellers  to  paint  in  a  minute  style,  which  is  seen  in  the 
works  of  the  brotbois  Laudin  and  of  the  family  of 
Nouailhets.  The  art  at  length  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  tawdry  colouring,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XXV.  it  fell 
into  a  state  of  decay,  from  which  an  attempt  to  reivive  it 
was  made  by  Louis  XVX,  but  without  success. 

Probably  the  dedine  of  the  Limoges  school  was  connected 
with  the  rise  of  a  new  branch  of  enamelling,  which  has 
been  distinguished  as  the  miniatun  style.  This  is  the  sfyle 
which  has  continued  in  vogue  up  to  the  present  day.  Its 
invention  is  ascribed  to  Jean  Toutin,  a  goldsmith  of 
Ch&teaudun,  but  it  was  greatly  improved  by  Jean  Petitot 
of  Qeneva,  who  carried  it  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and 
painted  for  Charles  L  in  England  and  for  Louis  XIV.  in 
France.  These  enamels  are  executed  generally  on  plates  of 
copper  or  of  gold,  but  silver  is  aometimes  employed.  In 
consequence  of  the  risk  invQlved(in*(]iejSuccessive  firings, 
the  pUtes  wen  formeU^Ufijtiri^  VsWi^)  Uke,  about  5 
or  6  indies  square.  .  Horace  Hone,  an  Englidi  enameller 
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of  tli6  lut  esntnrjr*  wis  ttia  fint  who  attempted  largo 
pieces,  bnt  he  was  axoellsd  bj  Henry  Bone,  R.A.  Bone 
lud  beea  a  duoa  painter  in  the  FljmouUi  and  Bristol 
woAi;  and  on  hie  remoTal  to  Loodon  he  applied  hU 
knowledge  ol  ritrified  pigmenta  to  enamel  painting. 
Eicelling  all  bis  predecesson  in  the  magoitude  of  hu 
plates,  lie  rentored  on  subjects  ao  large  that  in  1810  he 
puDted  a  noble  plaque  measoring  18  inches  by  16  inches. 
This  master-piece  was  a  copy  of  Titian's  famooj  Bacchus 
tad  Ariadaa,  in  Uie  Kational  Oallery,  and  was  purchased 
hj  Mr  Bowles  of  Wanstead  for  2200  gaioeaa.  Bone's 
chief  works  were  a  aeries  of  portraits  of  celebrities  of  the 
Elizabethan  •  period,  which  were  sold  by  auction  on  the 
vtufa  death  in  1834.  (See  Boiri,  vol  iv.  p.  32.) 
Easmelling  was  also  [uroseeated  by  his  son,  B.  P.  Bcaie, 
ilio  ezecnted  a  very  large  Madonna  and  Quid,  and 
hf  his  giandsona,  W.  Boie  and  CL  B.  B<m%  both  of 
■born  are  recently  deceased.  The  ait  of  enamel  patntiI^; 
ns  also  oanied  «i  by  A.  Eaaei^  but  of  lata  yaaza  it  haa 
not  been  eztenaiTdy  onlttvated  in  this  connby.  In  con- 
mSaaa  with  remarkable  eoamala  it  should  be  mentions^ 
tbst  a  paiotiog  of  the  Holy  Family,  after  Fanaigiano,  was 
pMttted  In'  a  Uuaa  en  a^aque  meanring  aa  mueh  aa 
90  iadiaa  w^lff  inehea,  Thia  nobia  work  waa  porchased 
Ij  Oeorga  Iv.  tor  1600  goineaa. 

Is  Mdtr  to  jvspate  a  plate  for  tiie  artltt,  a  tbln  piece  of  gold  or 
eomv  Is  eaniolly  anacried,  and  than  ooated  with  a  dead  white 
cunL  ne  enamel  la  impwted  in  cakes  from  Venice,  and  is 
wtit  from  a  miztore  of  liliea,  boiax,  and  atannic  ozida.  After  Qie 
fhta  befe  been  fired,  a  aectnid  coating  of  enamel  it  apolied,  and  tlia 
riita  retanted  to  tiia  oran.  It  is  aftanvarda  coated  fiauietbirdtimt^ 
m  sow  witit  a  man  eaaflj  fnsiUa  ^aai^  whieh  is  known  in  the 
ivkikop  aa  "  flux."  This  is  slse  inpocted  fnm  Venice^  in  the 
bm  of  tubea  and  beads,  and  is  emplo^red  to  prodnce  s  brilliant 
batn  on  the  saifiue.  tite  ground  nanng  been  thns  prepared  ia 
onftiUy  gnxind  nnooth,  and  ia  then  ready  for  the  artist.  The 
niaaii  which  be  enplora  coniiat  of  Tarloos  metallic  oxides  mixed 
tith  the  Sax ;  bat  it  ia  obriona  that  the  enameHer*!  palette  moit 
bi  Umitad,  dnee  he  ia  able  to  emplor  only  snch  snbstanois  as  an 
pmaant  at  the  temperatnre  te  whica  the  plate  will  be  subfeetcd 
m  Oe  Koffle.  Bine  coloors  are  prodneed  W  means  of  oade  of 
nUt ;  Tiolet  by  oxide  of  manganeae ;  gnan  by  corrio  oxide  or  by 
tbntnio  oxide  ;  red  either  by  cnprona  oxide,  which  is  dilBcalt  to 
Mi  is  the  oven,  or  hj  tiie  pieparation  of  otjd  known  as  pni^  of 
Ckani,  whidi  also  piodaoas  a  fine  por^ ;  yellow  by  oxioe  of 
Urn,  Slide  <^  lead,  at  en  *lV»Hw  antimoilata ;  brown  by  ferric 
nids ;  and  Mack  by  ferrous  oxide,  or  by  means  of  cobalt  and 
UD^tM,  which  hsTs  intense  tinctorial  power,  and  prodeee  denee 
nkne.  fl^sdal  redpes  will  be  fimnd  la  technical  treatfees,  and 
Ml  not  be  insartsd  aere. 

He  powdered  e^eom  ef  the  ensmeller  ere  mixed  with  oil 
knsdM  or  spike  sad  spMt  of  turpentine,  aa  a  Tehiele,  and  an 
■Ifiied  to  the  enanul-grosnd  by  meana  at  a  camel's-hair  pendL 
Arc  each  layer  has  bemi  nread  orer  the  aarCuflk  the  plate  moat 
kfln^aad  higlily^bdihea  wnk  may  hare  te  pass  throngh  the 
■naaseon  of  timea.  Onoe  vitrified,  the  eolonre  era  permanent; 
tnet  the  artist  has  no  opportunity  of  correcting  faalte,  ezoept  by 
the  Mioni  prooeea  of  nin^nff  away  a  portion  of  the  plate.  Since 
lb(  tinti  nay  be  grewy  modifted  or  too  high  a  tempenture,  the 
pwMean  le  Bswed  in  managing  the  furnace.  In  return  for  the 
(Hit  kbooT  and  risk  fordTea  In  enameUiog,  the  artist  securee 
fRBeaeBce  for  his  work,  the  painting  being  always  as  fresh  as 
'hen  finfexacntad ;  it  ia  indeed  a  painting  in  glasa, 

la  tiia  middle  of  the  last  century  the  art  of  eoameUing 
ni  Isigdj  a{f>lied  to  the  decoration  <d  sQuff-bozee,  patch- 
bun,  tea-caniateri,  candlesticks,  needle-cases,  labels  for 
iwiotUsai  and  a  rariety  of  other  small  articlea.  Tie 
luiiafietnre  was  established  by  Mr  S.  T.  Janssen  at  York 
Howe,  Battereea,  near  London,  about  the  year  1750,  The 
objects  were  nsoaHy  made  of  copper;  and  haring  been 
t^ted  with  an  opaque  white  enamel,  were  decorated  with 
Witteui  subjects  and  floral  and  other  designs,  painted  in 
*Bunel  colours.  A  peculiar  rose-tint  was  a  favourite 
at  Battnaea.  Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the 
poctas  of  transferring  engravings  from  copper^plates  to 
Glued  snrfaoes — a  process  which  waa  introduced  about  the 
1^  1750  hj  Sadler  and  Qreen  of  Liverpool,  and  waa 


largely  employed  for  the  decoratoon  of  pottery  and 
porcelain.  It  is  known  that  a  manufacture  of  small 
enamelled  objects^  similar  to  those  made  at  Battersea,  but 
nsnally  decorated  in  coaner  style,  was  carried  on  by  George 
Brett  at  Bilaton  in  South  Staffordshire.  Splendid  innff* 
boxes  and  other  ornamental  articles  in  enamelled  work 
were  also  turned  out  by  artists  in  France  and  Germany. 

Of  lata  years  the  art  of  enamelling  has  been  eztensivel; 
applied  to  the  coating  of  iron  vsesels  for  domestic  parposes, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  a  clean  surface  and  preventing 
tbo  rusting  of  the  metah  As  far  back  as  1799,  a  procesi 
for  this  kind  of  enamelling  was  introduced  by  Dr  HickUng  i 
and  within  the  last  thirty  yean  a  large  number  of  patents 
have  been  granted  for  similar  purpose*  One  of  the  most 
extensively  uaed  processes  is  that  of  Charles  Henry  Paris^ 
which  was  introduced  into  England  in  1850,  and  ia  now 
hugely  worked  at  Birmingham.  The  metal  a^dea  are 
fitat  deaned  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  powdored  glasa 
ia  then  sifted  upon  the  clean  raifaoe.  Aohasion  of  the 
powd»  is  secured  by  applying  to  the  iron  a  ooating  of 
gum-water.  The  object  is  then  dried  in  an  oren,  whence 
it  ia  tranaferred  to  tiie  mamdling-f  omaoe^  when  h  is  heated 
until  the  foaed  dace  flowi  evenly  over  the  snifaoa.  After 
remonl  Iran  ue  oren,  the  obgeeta  are  allowed  to  eool 
with  extreme  sbwneas.  It  fa  oftan  found  neeeasaiy  to 
api^y  a  aeeood  ooating  of  «iamd.  Baria'a  oompoaitknt 
conaista  of  180  parta  «  eollet  at  Imken  ^aii,  90(  pnti 
of  carbonate  of  Bodinm,  and  13  parte  of  boraoioaeid.  llui 
forma  the  fundamental  glan,  npon  whidi  variovah' 
odoared  wamda  may  be  employed.  If  enamelled  wacM 
are  to  be  uaed  fw  cnltnarf  parposes,  great  eara  mnit  ba, 
taken  tiiat  the  glaaa  oontama  nolnd,  t&s  prasanca  of  whidi 
wonid  be  highly  dangermia.  Adda  6ften  find  their  wmp 
through  the  porea  of  an  anand  to  the  ml^aoMit  metal, 
and,  spreading  out  batwaen  the  iron  and  the  glaze,  euiaa 
the  efiund  to  pad  oft  E^oanra  to  andden  cba^gea  of 
temperatore  also  tenda  to  Injure  the  enamd, 

Fnamollitig  ^  «  aimflar  character  ia  nowlaigdy  used  for 
street  plata^  nama-phtea  at  rulway  stations,  advettiaiug 
tebleta,  and  other  objects  where  permanent  Irttering  ia 
required.  Hie  inndea  of  baths,  dstema,  and  boOera  ara 
also  protected  by  enamelling;  iwd  it  haa  been  propoeed  to 
prevent  IJm  fouHi^  of  dupe*  bottoms  by  a  ooating  of' 
enamel  In  1871  a  patent  waa  granted  to  Mr  Neilson  of 
Glasgow  for  enamelling  large  metal  objects,  to  which  the 
proceaa  had  not  been  previously  applied,  and  also  for 
improrements  in  the  mechanical  i^^diancaa  needed  for  tha 
tranareruu*  of  large  ofageeta  in  and  oat  of  the  mamdling 
oven. 

Far  lbs  history  of  euemeUing  sea  K.  Labarte'a  JZscftmJU*  tur  Is 
Peiniun  en  £maa  (Paris,  18fi«).  This  is  incorporated  hi  tha 
author'a  Risloirt  da  Art*  MuttrUlttm  Moytn  Jgi  {vol  iii>  2d.  ed. 
Paris,  I67i).  See  also,  the  UarqaiadeLaborde'a.y<«te«<IaAiwuHS 
«33io>te<lsMl(*«/«riMd«JfNi*tfiiXeuen  (Paris,  186S).  EagUdi 
readers  will  find  an  adninble  sketch  of  thehistoiT  in  Mr  Fnnka*s 
ObaerwttiotumaUaaandSnatnel,  extracted  ftom  Uie  Art  Trauurt* 
oftKtU.K.  For  details  of  -  old  processes  the  works  of  Neri  and 
Benvennto  Cellini  may  be  consulted.  Valnable  papen  will  be  found 
in  t\»ArelUKlog.  Joum.  (toL  ii.  p.  1B4).  by  JUbert  Wi^;  Jonen. 
Arth.  Auoc  (vol  iii  p.  280).  by  W.  H.  Rogere ;  and  AH  Jomnat 
for  ISfil,  by  A.  Essex.  Tha  following  works  are  also  deserr- 
ing  of  notice — H.  Rebonllean'a  IToveau  Jfanvet  amplet  dt  ta 
peinturt  en  wm  fur  poreelaim  et  fur  Aiaif  (new  ad»  by  M. 
Mngnier,  Fans,  1898),  and  H.  CSaudins  Fiqptlin's  L'Xmati  im 
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nniier, 
Peintra  {Paris,  1866). 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING.  The  name  meauttie  ia 
applied  to  paintings  executed  with  vehides  in  which  wax 
is  the  diief  ingredient  The  term  was  appropriatdy 
applied  to  the  ancient  methods  of  painting  in  wax,  because 
these  required  heat  to  effect  them.  Wax,  however,  may 
now  be  used  as  a  vehide  for  paintii^  wtthout  ho^  being 
reqniaita;  neverthdeia  the.  ancient  term  cMwms  bos. 
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been  istuned,  and  is  in^scriminately  applied  to  all 
metibods  of  pointing  in  wax.  The  durability  of  wax, 
and  its  power  of  resistiBg  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere, 
wen  weU  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  the  pro- 
tection <tf  thdr  sculptures.  As  a  vehicle  fof  painting  U 
was  c(Hnm(H]l7  employed  by  them  and  by  the  Bomaos  and 
Egyptitui;  bnt  in  recent  times  it  haa  met  with  only  a 
limitod  aj^lication.    Of  modern  encaustic  paintings  those 

Schaorr  in  the  Bendem  at  Uonich  are  the  most  impor 
tant  At  present  there  is  no  general  agreement  as  to  which 
is  the  best  method  of  using  wax  for  mnial  painting.  ICoderu 
piuntings  in  wax,  in  their  cbromatio  range  and  in  their 
general  effect,  occupy  a  middle  place  between  those  executed 
in  oil  and  in  fresea  Wax  painting  is  not  so  easy  as  oil,  but 
presents  fewer  technieal  difiiculties  than  fresco. 

Ancient  authors  often  make  mention  of  enea%uticy  which, 
if  it  had  been  described  by  the  word  tiiimn^  to  bnm  in,  one 
might  have  supposed  to  faave  been  a  species  of  ensmel 
painting,  Bnt  the  expressions  "  incansto  phgere,"  "pictura 
encaustica,"  *'oeria  pingere, "  "pictura  inurere,"  need  by 
niny  and  othcrascient  writers,  make  it  clear  that  some 
other  species  df  painting  is  meant.  FUuy  distinguishes 
three  species  of  encanstie  painting  In  the  first  th^  used 
a  stylos,  and  painted  nther  on  ivory  or  on  poUAed  wood, 
previoaaly  saturated  with  some  certain  odour ;  the  point 
of  the  B^luB  or  stigma  served  for  this  operation,  and  its 
broad  or  blade  end  cleared,  oft  the  small  filaments  wbiab. 
arose  from  the  outlines  made  by  the  stylus  in  the  wax  pre- 
paration. In  the  second  method  it  appears  that  the  wax 
colours,  being  prepared  beforehand  and  formed  into  small 
OTlinders  for  use,  were  smoothly  spread  by  the  spatula  after 
the  outlines  were  determined,  and  thus  the  pictnre  was  pro- 
ceeded with  and  finished.  By  the  ude  of  the  paints  stood 
Abraiier,  which  was  used  to  heat  the  spatula  and  probably 
the  prepared  colours.  This  is  the  method  whic4  was  pro- 
bably used  by  the  painters  who  decorated  the  hofbee  of 
Berculaneum  and  of  Pompeii,  as  artists  practising  this 
method  of  painting  are  depicted  in  the  decorations.  This 
method  has  recently  been  revived  in  Italy.  The  third 
metlu4  was  by  painting  by  a  brash  dipped  into  wax 
liquefied  by  heat ;  the  colours  bo  applied  attained  consi- 
derable hardness,  and  could  not  be  damaged  either  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  or  by  the  eS'ecta  of  sea-water.  It  was  thus 
that  dbips  were  decorated;  and  this  kind  (tf  encaostio  was 
therefore  styled  "  ship  painting." 

About  the  year  1749  Count  Caylns,  and  M.  Bachelier,  a 
painter,  made  some  experiments  in  encaustic  painting,  and 
the  count  undertook  to  explain  an  obscure  passage  in  Pliny, 
supposed  to  be  the  following  (xxxv.  39^  : — "  Ceris  pingere 
ac  pictoram  inurere  quis  primus  ezcogitaverit  uon  constat 
Quidam  Ariatidis  invei^tum  putant,  postea  conaimimatuQi 
a  Praxitele ;  sed  aliqoanto  vetustioree  encausticm  pictura 
oxtitere,  nt  Polygnoti.  et  Nicanoris  et  Arcesilai  Pariorum. 
Iiysippus  quoque  .£gtus9  pictune  sun  iosciipeit  W»caixr<v, 
quod  profecto  nou  f ecisset  niai  encaustica  inveuta.**  There 
are  other  passages  in  Pliny  bearing  upon  this  subject,  in 
one  of  which  (xxL  49)  he  gives  an  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  "  Punica  cera."  The  nature  of  this  Pumc  wax, 
which  was  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  ancient  painting  in 
encaustic,  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained.  The  Chevalier 
Lorgna,  who  investigated  the  subject  in  a  small  but  valuable 
tract,  asserts  that  the  nUron  which  Pliny  mentions  is  not  the 
nitre  of  the  moderoa,  but  the  natron  of  the  ancients,  viz., 
the  native  salt  which  is  found  crystallized  in  Egypt  and 
other  hot  countries  in  sands  surrounding  lakes  of  salt 
water.  This  substance  the  Cartha^nians,  accordiji^  to 
Pliny,  used  in  preparing  their  wax,  and  heuce  the  name 
Funic  seems  to  be  derived.  Lorgna  made  a  number  of 
experiments  with  this  salt,  using  from  three  to  twenty 
parts  of  whits  melted  wax  with  one  of  natron.   He  JiiM 
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the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel  over  a  slow  fire,  stirring'it 
gently  with  a  woodm  ^Mtula,  till  the  mass  assumed  the 
consistent^  of  butter  and  the  oolonr  oi  milk.  He  then 
removed  it  from  the  fire^  and  pnt  it  in  tlw  shade  in  the 
open  air  to  harden.  The  wsx  being  oooled  liquefied  in 
water,  and  a  miU^  emulsion  rseolted  fmn  it  like  Oat  whicA 
could  be  nude  with  the  best  Ten^aa  soap. 

Eqieriment^  it  is  said,  were  made  with  UUs  wax  in  paint- 
ing in  eocanstio  in  the  mrtments  of  the  Oonnt  Oumimi 
Battiata  Gasola  the  Italian  punter  Antonio  Fkoeiheri, 
who  disBolnd  the  Ponio  wax  when  it  was  not  so  mneh 
hardened  as  to  leqoire  to  be  "  igni  resolnta,''  as  expressed 
by  Pliny,  with  pme  water  sli^tly  inf  nsed  wit&  gonMrabic^ 
instead  isf  aarooooUa,  mmtioDed  by  Pliny.  He  afterwards 
mixed  the  colours  with  tiiis  wax  so  liqnefied  as  ha  wonld 
have  done  with  ofl,  and  prooaeded  to  paint  in  flie  same 
manner ;  nor  were  tlia  coloan  ssen  to  mn  or  alter  in  the 
least ;  and  the  mixtare  was  so  flexible  that  the  pendl  ran 
smoother  than  it  would  have  done  iritii  t&  Hie  pi^p^jng 
being  dry,  he  tnated  it  irith  caiisti<^  and  rubbed  it  witn 
linen  clmtisl^whidLtiieoolonBaoqmiadpeenliarTiTadtj 
and  brightness* 

About  the  year  1750  Inrther  expetiments  ware  madel^. 
Oount  Oaylus  and  several  French  artists.  One  method  was 
to  melt  wax  with  oil  of  tupentine  as  a  rehide  fn  tha 
oolonrs.  Ti  is  weU  known  that  wax  may  be  dissdved  in 
spirit  and  used  as  a  medium,  but  it  dries  too  quickly  to 
allow  of  perfect  blendin&  and  would  by  the  evaporaticm  of 
the  spirit  be  prqudicislto  the  artisfs  healtlL  Another 
method  sn^eeted  about  this  time,  and  one  which  seems  to 
tally  very  well  with  Flii^s  dncription,  is  the  following. 
Melt  the  wax  with  strong  sohition  of  rait  M  tartar,  and  let 
the  colours  be  ground  up  in  it.  Place  the  pictnre  whea  ; 
finished  before  ue  fire  till  by  d^rees  the  wax  melts,  swelli^  ' 
and  is  bloated  up  upon  the  pcture ;  tiie  pkture  is  then  - 
gradually  removed  4om  the  fire,  and  tiie  mlours,  without 
being  injuriously  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  fire^ 
become  nualtorable,  spirits  of  wine  having  been  burnt  upon 
them  without  doing  the  least  harm.  Connt  Cayhis's  method 
was  different^  and  much  simpler (1)  the  dotb  or  wood 
designed  f(»  the  pictnre  is  waxed  over,  of  robbing  it  simply 
with  a  piece  tk  beeswax ;  (2)  the  colours  are  mixed  up 
with  pore  water;  but  as  these  colours  will  not  adhere  to  the 
wax,  the  whole  ground  must  be  rubbed  over  with  chalk  or 
whiting  before  ue  colour  is  applied;  and  (3)  whan  the  pic- 
ture is  dry  it  is  put  near  the'fire,  whereby  the  wax  is  melted 
and  absorbs  the  colo^  It  must  be  allowed  that  nothing 
could  well  be  simpler  than  this  proce8^  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  kind  of  painting  would  be  capable  of  withstanding 
the  weather  and  of  lasting  longer  than  <nl  painting.  This 
kind  of  painting  has  not  the  gloss  of  oil  painting,  so  that 
the  pictnre  may  be  seen  in  any  light,  a  qiulity  of  the  very 
first  importance  in  all  methods  of  mural  painting.  The 
colours  too,  when  so  secured,  are  firm,  and  will  bear  wash- 
ing, and  have  a  property  which  is  perhaps  more  important 
still,  viz.,  that  exposure  to  smoke  and  foul  vapours  merely 
leaves  a  deposit  on  the  surface  without  injuring  the  work. 
The  "  encausto  pingeudi"  of  the  andents  could  not  hare 
been  enamelling  as  the  word  "inurere,"  taken  in  ita 
rigorooB  sense,  might  at  first  lead  one  to  suppose,  nor  could 
it  have  been  painting  produced  in  the  same  manner  as 
encaustic  tiles  or  encaustic  tessera ;  but  that  it  must  have 
been  something  akin  to  the  count's  process  wonld  appear 
from  the  words  of  Fliny  already  quoted,  "Cetis  pingera 
ac^cturam  inurere." 

Werner  of  Neustadt  found  the  following  process  Tei7 
effectual  in  making  wax  soluble  in  w^er.  Tot  each  pound 
of  white  wax  he  took  twenty-four  ounces  U  potash,  which 
he  dissolved  in  two  pin^,^  'WS^^^Ktm^^J-  ^ 
this  lay  he  boiled  the  wax,,  eat  into  little  bi(H>for  hallan 
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hoar,  after  which  ha  removed  it  from  the  fire  and  allowed 
b  to  eooL  The  wax  floated  od  the  eurface  of  the  liquor  in 
the  form  of  a  white  aaponaceous  matter ;  and  thia  being 
triturated  with  water  produced  a  sort  of  emuluon,  which 
he  called  wax  milk,  or  encauetic  wax.  Thii  prepaiatiim 
may  be  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  colours,  and  coosequeatlj 
can  be  applied  in  a  single  operation. 

His  Hooker  of  Rottingdean  made,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  many  wqierimenta  to  eetablish  a  method  of  painting 
m  wax,  and  receiTed  a  gold  palette  from  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  her  inTestigattons  in  thu  branch  of  art.  Her  account 
B  painted  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Socie^s  Transactions 
(1792),  tinder  the  name  of  Miss  Emma  Jane  OreenUnd. 
The  foUowing  is  an  abstract  of  her  processes 

Pat  into  a  glued  earthen  Tem>l  Four  otmoes  and  a  hilf  of  gam 
mbie,  and  eight  ouncee  or  half  •  pint  wine  meaanie  of  oold  ipring 
water;  when  the  gnmUdiiaolted,itirin,  over  alow  fire,  Mvenonooea 
of  gam  nuutic,  continaallj  atirrin^  and  (eatiiig  hard  with  a  apoon, 
in  order  to  diaaolre  the  gam  maitio.  When  auRicieatljr  boiled  the 
miztare  will  no  longer  appear  tran«|>ar«nt,  bnt  will  become  opaque 
and  atifflike  a  parte.  Aa  aoon  aa  tbu  ia  the  caae,  and  the  gam  water 
and  maatlo  are  quite  boiling  without  taking  them  oft  the  Bn,  add 
in  ounces  white  wax.  broken  into  nnall  piecea ;  atir  and  beat  till 
the  wax  iaimfectlr  melted  and  boils ;  then  take  the  comporition  off 
the  fire,  aa  boilias  it  lonrer  than  neceaaoiT'  would  harden  the  wax, 
nd  prarent  it  aJterwarda  from  BiiziBg  well  with  water.  When 
the  compoaition  is  taken  off  the  fire,  it  ahould  be  beaten  well  whilst 
hot  (but  not  boiling)  in  the  glazed  earthen  v«Mal ;  mix  with  it  b^ 
drives  a  pint  or  sixteen  onncec  mora  of  cold  spring  water,  then 
strain  the  compoaition,  and  bottle  it.  The  composition  If  properly 
made  should  bo  like  eream,  and  the  eoloon  when  mixed  with  it  as 
■nooth  as  with  «L  lliz  with  the  oouposition  on  a  china  palette 
say  powder  eoloun  which  may  be  required  to  th«  souisteney  of 
I  til  oolonra;  Uten  paint  with  pure  water.  In  painting  with  thia 
Gompoaition  th«  colours  blena  withont  difficulty  when  net,  and 
mu  when  dry  the  tlnta  may  be  easily  united  b^  means  of  a  brush 
■ad  a  very  snail  quantity  of  water.  The  peintmg  being  flniahad, 
bast  some  whit*  wax  in  a  glased  earthen  nssel  over  a  uow  fire  till 
Belted,  but  not  boiling ;  then  with  a  hard  brush  cover  the  painting 
with  the  wax  ;  whan  oold  take  a  moderatelv  hot  iron,  such  sa  is 
ised  for  Ironiiw  Unen,  and  which  will  not  "niaa  "  when^t  to  the 
■aaal  taa^  udTdraw  It  UgfaUy  over  the  wax.  The  painting  will 
■Dpear  as  if  under  a  cloud,  till  the  wax  and  the  substance  the 
pictaiw  ia  paintad  upon  are  perfectly  cold ;  bat  if  then  it  should 
aot  appear  sufficiently  clear,  the  wax  m»j  be  melted  by  holding  a 
bot  iron  at  a  proper  distance  from  it,  especially  before  such  portions 
of  the  ^etnre  as  4o  not  appear  aufficieDtlf  transparent  or  brilliant ; 
far  the  offcanar  heat  is  sppUed  to  the  picture  the  graater  will  bo 
the  transparency  and  the  brilli&noy  ol  the  colouring :  but  the 
fontrary  effect  would  be  the  result  were  the  heat  applied  too  sud- 
denly, m  too  great  a  degree,  or  for  too  long  a  time. .  When  the 
picture  is  cold,  rub  it  with  a  fine  linen  cloth.  Flaater  surfaces  re* 
qnre  no  other  preparation  than  a  coating  of  the  composition. 

It  would  be  equally  practicable  to  paint  with  wax  alone,  diawlved 
is  gum  water.  Take  tiiree  quarters  of  a  pint  of  cold  spring  water, 
and  four  ounces  and  a  half  oi  gum  arable,  put  them  into  a  glazed 
ssrthen  remtl,  and  when  the  gam  is  dissolved,  add  eight  ounces  of 
white  wax.  Pat  the  earthen  veaael,  with  the  gum  water  and  wax, 
upon  a  alow  fin,  and  stir  them  till  the  wax  ia  dissolred,  and  when 
the  mixture  has  boilctl  a  fuvr  minutes,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  throw 
it  into  a  basin,  aa  by  remaining  in  the  hot  earthen  vesael  the  wax 
would  become  nther  hard ;  beat  the  gum  water  and  wax  till  quit* 
ctdd.  It  is  necessary  to  use  some  pure  water  in  mixing  this  compo- 
silion  with  the  colonta.  If  the  Ingredients  should  aeparate  whan 
bottled,  they  have  only  to  be  well  saalcen  together.  This  compoel- 
tioa  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by 
pnttiug  a  little  cold  water  upon  it  for  a  short  time. 

The  foUowing  ia  a  recent  receipt  Place  in  a  large  {tipldn,  bait 
full  of  hot  tnrpeutine,  as  much  gun  dammar  as  will  dissolve 
(I  ft  mm  makes  about  1 1  iwts  VBimsh) ;  melt  lium  two  to  two  aud 
a  haU  of  the  wax  tablets  aoU  bv  chemiats  ia  a  pint  of  this  varnish ; 
when  cold  the  compoaition  shonld  jaat  1»  ctmaistent  eooo^  to 
stand  up  on  the  palette.  If  too  thin,  heat  it  again,  and  add  wax ; 
it  too  tbiek  add  turpentine.  This  vehide  may  be  used  with  ordi- 
naiT  'oB  eoloois.  Before  cotamenclng  your  work  heat  the  wall, 
sad  rub  In  as  maoh  vehicle  as  It  idll  absorb ;  attar  the  work 
is  finished  It  shonld  be  re-heated,  to  leeare  its  adhesion  ta  the 
waO. 

Sse  Lorgna,  V»  diteorm  suUa  etrapKmitaj  Pittete  Tieonso  He- 
■wae,  SaHfitutlHMaiitimMiaMe  antiea^rU  4^  Ortet «  Xomani^ 
Parma,  IW ;  PkO.  JVon.,  jtA.  xlix.,  part  S ;  Kmb  on  XmatuMo 
/WrtfM;  Kltnss'a  ituHMury  «^iks  Am  ^rte;  W.  Cave  Thomas, 


ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  The  term  "eocamUc"  as  applied 
to  tilee  is  of  modem  though  somewhat  doabtfnl  origin. 
The  ert  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  "  encaostio  painting  " 
mentioned  by  PUay  and  other  ancient  writers,  aldiongh 
the  ezpreesioD  (which  signifies  executed  by  fire)  is  perliqia 
as  correctly  applied  to  this  manufacture  as  to  the  waxi 
incised  pictures  of  the  ancients.  The  term  is,  atricUy 
speaking,  applied  to  tiles  which  are  decorated  with  pattema 
formed  wiUi  different  coloured  days,  inlaid  in  the  tile,  aod 
fired  with  it.  This  art  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  but  the  euiminating 
point  of  its  excellence  and  popularity  was  attained  during 
the  13th  ;  and  it  was  extensively  used  for  the  deooratioa 
of  Gk>thio  buildings  in  eonnectiott  with  each  soooaediDg 
chai^  in  that  style  bf  architeotore. 

In  medimvaL  times  the  manufat^ore  appears  to  have 
been  principally  carried  on  in  £ogtand  and  Kormandy,  bat 
examples  of  ancient  tile-pavemeats  of  this  description  are 
also  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  other  Continental  eountriea. 
The  greater  number  of  ancient  examples  are  in  squares, 
varying  from  4  to  9  inches,  but  some  striking  exceptions 
occur,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  trace  a  oonnec- 
tion  between  thia  art  and  that  of  Roman  moeaics.  Pave- 
ments preeenting  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the 
two  have  been  discovered  at  Fountains  Abbey,  and  in 
Prior  Crauden's  chapel,  Ely,  in  which  the  tiles  are  of  great 
variety  of  form  and  aiu  j  wad,  instead  of  the  patterns  b^g 
whdly  inlaid  in  the  tiles  thenMelvai,  the  design  ii,  to  a 
lai^  extent,  produced  hj  the  ontlines  ot  the  individnal 
pieces,  which,  in  the  latter  example^  are  ent  to  the  f«aM 
required  to  be  repweanted,  inclnding  the  snltjeot  of  Ite 
temptatioa  of  Adam  and  Evf,  tnea,  Bon^  Aa,  the  feeiim 
being  also  enriched  with  whit  nay  be  mora  atrietly  «iUad 
encaostio  deoortticn. 

Encaustie  tiles  wen  almoil  exeluiTely  need  for  paw 
ments,  but  an  intaraiting  inatanee  of  their  employment  igs 
wall  deowatiMi  ooenn  in  the  abbey  chudk  of  G^sat  MalTn% 
where  theee  tilfla  have  probably  been  originally  oaed  to 
form  a  reiedos,  and  bear  desi^  r^reeentittg  Gothic 
arcUteotare  in  perapeetive,  having  introdoeed  into  them  tbt 
sacred  monogrem  "LH-S.,"  the  crowned  monogram  of 
**  Maria,"  the  symbols  of  tlu  Passion,  the  Boyil  Armi^ 
and  other  devices.  This  example  is  also  interesting  ae 
bearinsthe  date  of  ita  manufacture  on  the  mai^pn,  "  Anno 
B.  a  B:  YI.  ZXXVJ.,"  that  is,  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  TL  (1467-8^ 

Combinations  of  encaustic  tiles  forming  a  cross  were 
frequently  used  as  mortuary  slabs  j  and  an  example  of  this 
kind  of  monument  is  in  Worcester  cathedral  in  mtUf  whilst 
the  detached  component  tUw  are  to  be  found  in  other 
ancient  churches. 

Many  interesting  andent  infccripticnis  are  found  entning 
into  the  designs  of  encaastic  tiles,  amongst  which  is  the 
following,  from  Great  Malvern,  which  hae  been  decdphared 
with  Kuns  difficulty,  and  rendered  into  modem  Eogliah 
thus— 

*  Thinly  man,  thy  lifi 

Hay  not  erer  endnn  1 
That  thou  do'at  thy  ssU 

Ot  that  then  art  sure  ; 
Bat  that  thou  keepeat 

Unto  thy  executor's  osre^ 
If  «nr  it  avaU  that 

Itlsbutchauoe.'* 

A  .tils  from  the  same  place  also  bears  the  followinfi 
quotation  from  the  book  of  Job,  curiously  arranged,  and 
beautifully  combined  with  Gothic  ornament :  "  Miceremini 
mei,  miseremiui  mei  saltern,  vob  smici  niei,  quia  manus 
Domini  tetigit  me."  The  border  of  thie  tile  bears  the 
umea  of  the  evangelists,  iritit  the  dal*-XD.  MCCOCLYI 
The  armorial  bearings  of  noble  benebetois,  and  an  devioes 
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of  tbbuta  and  otLer  ebordi  digD^tariea,  also  eater  largelj 
into  the  dMorations  of  ancient  eocaustic  tOee.  Amongst 
the  moat  interesting  OKamples  of  these  pavemeotB,  foood  in 
titu,  is  that  in  the  chapter  house  at  Westminster,  which 
about  the  year  1840  was  laid  open  to  view  hy  the  remoyal 
of  a  wooden  fioor  previonsly  coTering  it.  It  is  probably  of 
the  time  of  Henry  TIL,  in  whose  reign  it  is  recorded  that 
the  king's  little  chapel  at  "Westmiiister  was  pared  with 
*'  painted  tile," — "mandatum  est,  &c,  qaod  parr&m  capel- 
haa  apnd  Westm.  tegulapicta  decenter  paveari  fiudatia." 
—Rot  Claas.  22  Ueaiy  IIL  U.  19,  1237-38  jld.  The 
tiles  of  this  pavement  comprise  mtg'ecta  which  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  kin&  qneen,  and  the  abbot,  also  the 
legend  of  £ing  Edward  the  Confeisor  beatowiug  a  ring,  as 
alma,  on  St  John  the  BKptisI^  who  sppeared  to  him  in  the 
guise  of  a  inlgiim,  beiidfla  oUw  carioo*  historical  designs. 
The  tilea  frnn  dbrtsey  Abbey,  Surrey,  now  in  the 
srcHtactnral  nnueom,  Westminster,  are  iJso  amongst  the 
oldM^  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  finest  and  moat  artiatio 
yat  Iwought  to  light  They  presoib  a  remarkable  aeriea 
of  fllnitiatioiui  £rom  the  Englidi  romance  of  Sir  ^iitrain, 
and  <^  inddenta  in  tbe  history  of  BicSiard  Coeur-de-Lion. 
These  tiloa  ware  all  f onnd  in  toffoeatM,  but  have  been  put 
together  with  great  care. 

Tnicm  <d  the  ancient  mannfaetore  of  encanitio  tOea 
hare  been  fonnd  in  cereral  placea  in  Eo^and,  and  the 
lemaina  id  lEilns  containing  tiles  in  Tariooa  etagee  of 
uannfaetme  have  been  disoOTered  at  Bawsley,  near  Lynn, 
in  the  naighboorhood  of  Droitwidi,  aa  well  as  in  other 
loe^tiea,  hf  wMdi  an  interesting  light  has  been  thrown 
npon  tiie  ancient  process  of  production.  In  almost  every 
lostance  these  tiles  were  covered  with  a  yellowiah  glaze, 
ounpoied  principally  of  lead,  similar  to  that  now  need 
in  tho  commoner  English  earthenware  manufactoree. 

The  modem  revival  of  the  art  dates  from  the  year  1830, 
when  a  patent  was  granted,  with  this  object,  to  Samuel 
IKVright,  a  potter  of  Shelton,  in  Staffordshire ;  but,  he  hav- 
ing niled  to  bring  his  experiments  to  a  profitable  result  at 
th«  expiration  of  the  term,  a  further  extension  for  seven 
yeus  was  granted  him.  In  the  year  1844  his  patent  right 
was  pnreluiBed,  in  equal  shares,  by  the  celebrated  chtPB 
manufacturer  Herbert  Minton  and  Mr  Fleming  St  John, 
the  former  carrying  on  tbe  mannfacture  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trenfe,  and  the  latter-at  Worcester,  in  partnership  widi  Mr 
George  Barr,  an  eminent  china  manufacturer  of  that  city. 
Four  years  later,  the  firm  of  which  Mr  Minton  was  the 
head  re-purchased  the  residue  of  Mr  St  John's  share  of  the 
patent  right,  who  about  tho  same  time  relinquished  the 
manufacture.  In  the  year  1850  Messrs  Maw  &  Co.  pur- 
chased the  remaining  stock  of  encaustic  tiles  at  the 
Worcester  ,  china  works,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  Mr 
Wright's  patent,  commenced  the  mannfacture  on  those 
premises,  from  which  they  removed  to  the  present  site  of 
their  works,  at  Benthall,  near  Broseley,  Shropshire,  whence 
the  marls,  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  purpose,  had  pre- 
viously been  obtained. 

The  modern  manufacture  may  be  described  under  two 
heads — viz.,  the  "  plastic  '*  and  the  "  semi-dry  "  or  "  dust  " 
processes.  The  former,  which  was  the  only  one  employed 
up  to  the  year  1863,  is  in  every  essential  point  the  same 
a3  that  used  in  medisval  times,  differing  merely  in  the 
greater  finish  and  perfection  which  modem  appliances 
have  -efifected,  and  probably  also  in  the  material  of  the 
moulds.  It  is  not  known  of  what  those  anciently  used 
were  made,  but  conjecture  has  suggested  wood,  fiijd  day, 
and  stone. 

Tbe  great  difitculty  of  the  manufacture  consists  in  the 
neconsity  for  introducing  into  a  single  tile  the  variety  of 
different  coloured  clays  or  bodies "  which  together  com- 
ima  the  design,  it  being  essential  that  they  shonU  not 
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only  be  perfected  by  the  same  amount  of  heat  in  tbo 
procesa  u  firing  but  that  they  should  possess  an  equal 
contractile  power  during  each  stage  of  the  nuumfacturei 

The  tile  is  first  impressed  from  a  plaater-of-Paria  mould, 
bearing  the  pattern  in  relief,  and  set  in  a  brass  frame,  upon 
which  fits  another  frame,  the  dimensions  and  depth  of 
which  correspond  with  the  size  and  thickneas  of  the  tile  ; 
tbe  pattern  is  thus  sunk  in  the  clay  to  a  depth  of  about 
one^izteenth  of  an  inch,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
workman  first  introduces  into  the  mould  what  may  be 
described  as  a  sheet  of  refined  clay  of  the  deeired  colour 
for  the  ground  of  the  pattern;  upon  this  facing #rhich 
forms  a  kind  of  veneer,  is  placed  a  thicker  mass  of  a 
coarser  kind  of  clay,  and  the  whole  is  then  sabjeoted  to 
screw  pressura,  which  consolidates  the  two  kinds  of  days, 
and  at  the  aava  time  perfectly  impresses  the  pattern  of  the 
mould;  the  snperflnons  clay  is  then  removed  irith  a 
scraper,  and  a  second  veneering  of  fine  clay,  similar  to  that 
used  for  the  fae^  ii  placed  on  the  back ;  the  tOe  being 
mnored  from  the  momd,  the  depressed  parts  of  the  design 
BIB  filled  with  day,  of  (me  or  more  colonn,  1^  pouring  it 
in  in  a  "sUp**  or  semi-liqaid  state.  The  tile  £  diea  aet 
aside  for  twen^fonr  honia  to  stiffen,  and  wlieii  the 
"  slip  "  inlay  has  beenne  neaify  of  tlie  same  conaiitenqy  as 
the  tUe  itaeU,  the  &ce  is  bronght  roughly  to  an  even 
snrfaee,  b^  **Q>reading"  thi  aoft  day  with  a  pallet-knifsL 
The  tOe  is  thai  farther  allowed  to  diy  till  it  attains  the 
ati&esi  of  wsi^  when  it  is  "  finished^  Ij  scraping  the 
face  with  a  steel  seiaper,  nntO  the  inlaid  pattern  end 
ground  are  developed  free  fran  sopetfloous  day,  and  Ae 
edges  are  cut  trae  to  a  square,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
drying  stove.  When  the  diying,  which  takes  from  six  to 
ten  days,  is  completed,  the  tilea  are  placed  in  fireclay 
boxes,  known  as  "  saggers,"  containing  from  dgbt  to  ten 
each,  which  are  then  stacked,  one'  u|K>n  another,  in  the 
kiln  or  oven.  The  process  of  firing  occupies  four  days  and 
nights,  and  has  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  care,  as 
not  only  the  exact  size  and  hardnesa  of  the  tiles  are 
dependent  upon  it,  but  also  the  perfection  of  the  colours, 
with  whtdi  olgect  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  heat  very 
gradually,  and  to  secure  a  regular  circulation  of  air  in  the 
oven,  so  as  to  produce  the  exact  degree  of  oxidization 
needed  to  bring  out  the  desired  ooloure  in  the  materials 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  pyrometers  used  in  this  part 
of  the  process  consist  of  long  narrow  tiles,  and  the  degree 
of  hMt  is  judged  both  by  their  colour  and  the  gradual 
reduction  in  length  which  th^  undergo,  each  piece,  as  it 
is  withdrawn  from  the  oven,  being  measured  in  a  gauge, 
with  this  object, — the  total  shrinkage  of  the  tile,  in  Uie 
drying  and  firing,  amonnting  to  about  1^  inches  in  the 
foot.  For  purposes  of  paving  most  of  the  modem 
encaustic  tiles  are  used  in  the  "  bisque "  or  unglazed 
state,  the  glaze  in  the  ancient  tiles  having  apparently  been 
employed  with  the  object  of  covering  the  soft  material  of 
the  tile  itself,  and  of  adding  richnesa  to  tha  colour.  Where 
glazing  is  found  necessary  in  the  modem  tiles  it  is  effected 
by  dipping  them  in  a  combination  of  lead,  alkaline  salta, 
feUpar,  and  silica,  finely  levigated  in  water,  which  ia  fused 
by  passing  them  through  a  kiln  specially  coustmcted  fix 
the  purpose. 

'iiie  semi-dry  or  "dust*  process  of  manufacturmg 
encaustic  tiles  13  an  adaptation  of  an  invention  patented  in 
the  year  1840  by  Bichard  Frosser,  by  which  artides  of 
various  kinds  are  moulded  out  of  pulvtrited  day,  in  metal 
dies,  by  screw  pressure.  In  the  year  1863  Mcasra  BoultoD 
and  Worthington,  engineers  of  Burslem,  patented  a  proceK 
by  which  the  use  of  powdered  ciny  (hitherto  only  used  foi 
tiles  of  one  colour)  was  applied  to  the  manufacture  A 
encaustic  tiles.  The  deBign.iBipnne<Lby  psrfonted  brasf 
plates,— from  one  to  six  or  seven  being  usck  accordii^to 
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Btt  natare  of  tlie  pattern.  Where  the  whole  design  can  be 
p^onted  in  the  plate  without  detaching  sach  parti  u 
voold  repreunt  the  ground,  odI;^  o^*  plate  is  needed ;  but 
vhers  there  are  aereral  coDcentric  rings  or  simHar  forms, 
•dditioDal  plates  are  required.  Into  the  perforations  of 
etch  plate  metal  ranu,  attached  to  a  flat  plate  of  iron,  are 
tecDiataly  fitted.  The  metal  die  in  which  the  tiles  are 
^raaed  ia  composed  of  a  thick  block  and  a  square  frame  or 
"box ; "  the  latter  is  connected  with  leven  and  a  balance- 
nigbt,  BO  that  it  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  either  forming 
1  hollow  mould,  of  which  the  face  of  the  block  above  men- 
tioDed  forma  the  bottom,  or  depressed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
iMTe  the  face  of  the  block  standing  above  it,  in  which 
latter  position  it  is  ready  for  the  conmiencement  of  the  pro- 
etaa.  The  perforated  plates  first  mentioned  are  then,  in 
neeeasion,  placed  upon  the  face  of  the  block,  being  kept  in 
pontion  by  two  pins  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the  die,  crare- 
^>onding  with  holes  made  in  their  margin.  The  perfora- 
tioiis  of  the  brass  plate  being  filled  with  powdered  clay  of 
Ae  deurod  colour,  this  is  so  far  compressed,  means  of 
the  metal  ram,  as  to  allow  both  the  ram  and  the  plate  to 
be  remoTed  together,  leaving  the  compressed  dnst  (repre- 
tenting  the  pattern  <^  the  ti&  in  nlief)  on  the  block  or  face 
pJatab  In  eases  where  a  number  of  plates  are  necessary,  the 
pattsm  ia  thus  buiU  up,  each  addjpg  such  a  part  as  can  be 
perforated  in  a  single  platei  Th«  frame  is  then  raised,  so 
a  to  form  a  mould  of  the  reqw'ced  depth,  which  b^g 
filled  with  powdered  day,  iatended  to  form  both  the 
ground  of  the  pattern  and  the  substance  of  die  tile^  the 
whole  mould  or  die  is  slid,  in  a  groove  prorided  for  the 
^irpoae,  under  the  screw  pra^  to  which  ia  attadied  a 
plata  covering  the  mould,  and  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
■ovaUe  htana ;  this,  on  pressure  beiug  applied,  forces  down 
the  franoe  nntil  the  powdered  clay  is  thoroughly  con- 
solidated and  incorporated  with  that  part  forming  the 
jwgn.  On  the  prassore  being  relieved,  the  die  is  drawn 
from  beneath  the  press,  the  frame  u  forced  down  by  means 
of  the  levers  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  the  tile  is  left 
lestiog,  face  downwards,  tm  the  Uock,  when  it  is  ready  for 
ths  drying-stove,  the  subsequfmt  treatment  beiiig  the  same 
as  in  the  plastic  process.  This  process  affords  the  advan- 
tage of  much  greater  rapidity  in  execution  than  can  be 
effected  by  the  plastic  method  and  u  the  tile  undergoes 
little  or  no  shrinkage  in  the  desiccation  of  the  small  amount 
of  motstnre  which  is  needed  to  make  the  particles  of  the 
dast  combine  under  pressure,  the  risk  of  distortion  in  the 
process  of  diving  is  reduced  to  a  TwinimtiTw,  but  the  heavy 
prime  cost  of  the  perforated  brass  platea  necessarily  cou- 
finca  this  otherwise  valuable  invention  to  aneh  designs  as 
are  most  largely  in  demand. 

The  modern  application  of  encaustic  tilea  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  for  which  they  were 
Biainly  nsad  in  mediaeval  times,  although  for  this  purpose 
Biany  of  the  ancient  designs  hare  been  reproduced,  and  the 
iDugh  execution  of  the  old  examples  has  been  imitated 
with  striking  fidelity.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  architects 
of  recent  years  have  exercised  their  skill  in  the  production 
of  designs  more  suitable  for  domestic  purposes  ;  and  pave- 
ments of  these  tiles,  combined  with  otberjuadred  manufac- 
tures (for  which  see  Mosaics  and  Tiles),  hare  become  an 
■loHMt  nniversal  part  of  the  permanent  decoration  of  the 
better  class  of  public  and  private  buildings,  for  which  pur- 
.pose  they  are  also  largely  exported  to  the  colonies  and 
foFugu  countries,  superseding  the  perishable  forms  of  floor- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  rendering  nnneceasary  any  decora- 
tive coverings.  (a.  u.) 

SNCHAfilNQ,  or  CHAiiiiTa,  is  the  art  of  producing 
figores  and  ornamental  patterns,  either  raised  or  indented, 
en  metallic  surfaces  by  means  of  steel  tools  or  punches. 
h  <■  practised  extwuivaly  for  the  onamentatioa  of  gold  and 
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silversmith  work,  electro-plato,  and  similar  objecta,  beiog 
emidoyed  to  produce  bold  flotings  and  bosses,  and  iu 
another  manner  utilized  for  imitating  engraved  surfaces. 
The  chaser  first  ontliuea  the  pattern  on  the  surface  he  is  to 
ornament,  after  which,  if  the  work  involves  bold  or  high 
embossments,  these  are  blocked  out  by  a  process  termed 
"  snarling."  The  snarling  iron  b  a  long  iron  tool  turned 
up  at  the  md,  and  made  so  that  when  securely  fastened  in 
a  vice  the  uptomed  end  can  reach  and  press  against  any 
portion  of  the  inteiior  of  the  vase  or  other  object  to  be 
chased.  The  part  to  be  raised  being  held  firmJjt  against 
the  upturned  point  of  the  snarling  iron,  the  workman  gives 
the  shoulder  or  opposite  end  of  the  iron  a  sharp  blow, 
which  causes  the  point  applied  to  the  work  to  give  it  a 
perctissive  stroke,  and  thus  throw  up  the  surface  of  the 
metal  :^cld  against  the  tool  When  the  blocking  out  from 
the  interior  is  finished,  or  when  no  such  emboesing  is 
required,  the  object  to  be  chased  is  filled  with  molten 
pitch,  which  is  aUowed  to  harden.  It  is  then  fastened  to 
a  sandbags  and  with  hammer  and  a  multitude  of  amall 
punches  of  differrat  outline  the  wht^  details  ot  the 
pattern,  lined,  smooth,  or  "  matt,"  are  worked  ont.  Em- 
bossing and  stamping  from  steel  di«  and  ndlcd  om»- 
ments  aie  now  taking  the  plaee  of  chased  onumentationa 
in  the  cheapw  kinds  of  plated  work. 

ENCINA  or  Ehzika,  Jvah  dei^  the  founder  of  tiie 
Spanish  drama,  was  bom  in  H68  or  1469,  either  in  the 
city  of  Salamauv  or  mora  probably  in  the  neighbooiing 
village  of  Encjnaai  After  studying  at  the  nnivenity  of 
Salamanca  under  the  patronage  u  the  chancdlor  Don 
Gatiem  de  Toledo,  bruther  of  Don  Qareia,  oonnt  of  Alva, 
he  proceeded  to  Madrid,  and  became^  when  about  twen^ 
five  years  of  age,  a  member  ot  the  household  (tf  D«i 
Fadriqne  de  Tdedo  and  Dona  Isabel  Fimental,  the  first 
duke  and  duchess  AIvl  In  or  about  tiie  year  1493 — 
the  year,  that  Ui  which  Golumbus  added  the  new  world 
to  the  dominions  of  Spain — the  poet  begati  to  entertain  hia 
patrons  by  the  representation  of  eomedies  of  his  own 
eomposition,  in  which  he  sometimes  phqred  the  port  of  tiie 
Grodoio,  or  buffoon.  In  1496,  under  the  title  of 
Ctuiciomro,  he  publi^ed  a  collection  of  sine  dramatic  and 
numerous  lyrical  poems,  divided  into  four  parts,  dedicated 
respectively  to  their  Catholic  majesties,  to  the  prince  Don 
Juao,  to  the  dukes  of  Alva,  and  to  Don  Oarcia  de  Toledo. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Kome,  joined  the  clerical 
order,  attracted  the  attention  of  Leo  X.  by  his  ^tiH  in 
music,  and  was  appointed  his  meutlro  di  capella.  Great 
praise  was  bestowed  by  his  contemporaries  on  a  farce, 
Placida  e  Fccton'ano,  published  by  him  in  1614;  biit  of 
the  justness  of  their  criticism  we  have  no  means  of  jodgin^ 
since,  owing  in  all  probability  to  its  insertion  ia  the  Index 
Expurgatoriua,  all  copies  of  it  have  perished.  In  1519  the 
poet  went  to  Jerusalem  in  company  with  the  marquis  of 
Tarifa,  Don  Fadrique  Enriquez  Afan  ds  Riberon ;  but  be 
was  agdn  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  1S20,  and  in  the 
following  year  published  his  Trabagia  o  Via  Sacra  de 
HUrvMUem,  a  versified  account  of  his  journey,  which  has 
since  been  several  times  reprinted  along  with  the  marquis's 
narrative  (Rome,  1721;  Madrid,  1786).  Shortly  after^ 
wards  he  was  appointed  prior  of  Leon,  and  retiuned  to 
Spain.  Hia  death  took  place  at  Salamanca  in  1534,  mid 
he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  His 
Candonero,  which  was  reprinted  five  times  in  the  coune  of 
the  16th  centuiy  (Seville,  1501 ;  Burgos,  1503  ;  Salamanca, 
1509,  in  company  with  tiie  coplas  of  Zambardo;  Saragoesa, 
1512  and  1516},*i8  preceded  by  a  prose  treatise,  among  the 
first  of  its  kind,  on  the  condition  of  the  poetic  art  In 
Spain.  The  dramatic  poems,  of  interest  mainly  as  marking 
the  transition  from  the  purely  ecclesiastical  to  the  secular 
stage,  comprise  "mysteries,?  ^^TAe  Pimiom-efiJi^rteiuu 
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RaUmefy  ,^rhs  incest  Sacred  Seturredion  of  Chritt,  and 
pastoral  plays  {Eglogcu),  as  The  KnigH  turned  Shepherd^ 
The  Shepherd*  .become  Courtieri,  The  Triumph  of  Love. 
Serea  of  the  number  are  reprinted  in  Bohl  de  Faber, 
Teatro  eepailol,  Hamburg  1832,  After  the  aathor's  death 
there  appeared  io  1556  without  rubric,  Doeumeato  e 
inttruoeion  para  lai  doneellae  deipoeadas  y  reeien  casadaa 
eon  una  jutta  (Tamortt.  See  Eairera,  Catalogo  del  Teatro 
aniiguo  etpaHoL 

ENCKE,  JoHAim  Feahz  (1791-1865),  a  celebrated 
utroaomer,  was  bomjit  Hamburg  on  the  23d  September 
1791.  He  receired  his  earlj  education  from  his  father, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  the 
nnirersity  of  O^tdngen,  devoting  himself  specially  to 
astronomy  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  Qauss.  In 
1813-14  he  served  in  the  Hanseatic  legion  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  and  ia  1816  he  became  a  lieateuant  of  artillery 
in  the  Prussian  service.  When  peace  was  concluded  he 
resumed  his  astronomical  studies  at  Qottingen  until  1817, 
when  he  waa  appointed  by  Liudenan  the  Saxon  minister 
of  state  to  a  post  m  the  Observatory  of  Seeberg,  near 
Ootha.  In  1822-3  he  published  at  Ootha  two  volumes, 
entitled  Die  £jUfemur>g  der  Sonne,  in  vrhich  the  varioas 
observations  of  the  transits  of  YeDUS  in  1761  and  1769 
were  carefully  reconsidered,  and  the  calculations  verified 
and  corrected.  One  of  the  earliest  subjects  to  which  his 
attention  was  directed  waa  the  determination  of  the  orbit 
of  the  comet  observed  by  Pons  at  Marseilles  in  November 
1818.  He  calculated  the  period  of  its  recurrence  at  about 
tiiree  and  a  quarter  years,  and  conjectured  it  to  be  the 


same  comet  that  nad  appeared  in  1786,  1795,  and  ISOfi. 
Upon  the  data  he  possessed  he'  waa  able  to  predict  its  re- 
appearance in  1822,  and  he  stated  also  that  it  would 
probably  be  invisible  in  Europe.  His  prediction  waa 
almost  exactly  verified,  the  comet  being  observed  ia  Kew 
South  Wales  on  the  3d  June  1823,  and  the  time  of  its 
perihelion  passage  being  within  three  hoars  that  which 
he  had  computed.  From  the  elemeots  supplied  by  thia 
observation  he  was  able  to  foretell  more  accurately  its 
recarrences  in  1825  add  1828,  and  after  the  latter  of  these 
he  detr^rmined  its  exact  orbit.  After  the  observation  of 
1832  he  determined  the  period  of  its  revolution  as  3'29 
years,  with  a  gradual  acceleration  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
ozistence  of  a  resisting  medium.  The  comet  is  known  as 
Encke's  comet  In  1825  Encke  was  pppointed  to  succeed 
Bode  as  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Berlin,  a 
situation  which  he  filled  with  great  ability  until  within  a 
year  of  his  death.  In  1830  he  became  editor  of  the  Berlin 
Atironomiechee  Jahrbuch,  to  which  he  contributed  a  large 
number  of  valuable  papers.  The  observations  taken  under 
his  direction  at  the  Berlin  Observatory  were  recorded  and 
published  in  a  series  of  volumes,  of  which  the  first 
appeared  in  1840.  Of  his  many  other  contributions  to 
astronomical  literature  may  be  mentioned  his  new  method 
for  computing  perturbations,  his  dissertation  De  JWiu/ts 
Dioptriei*  (1846),  and  his  work  on  the  relation  of  astronomy 
to  the  other  sciences,  which  was  publishedin  1846.  Encke 
was  one  of  the  foreign  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  in  1840  he  was  created  a  knight  by  the  king 
of  Prussia.    He  died  at  Spandau  on  September  2,  1865. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE  Oneki  aeem  to  have  nndetatood  by  eiu^clo- 
pndia  (lymwXorwScui,  or  fyicvkXios  ««<&£i}  instmo- 
tion  in  the  whole  drde  or  compete  nttem  of  learning 
— ^noation  in  arts  and  sciences.  Thus  Biny,  in  the 
preface  to  his  iTafwvZ  Mistory,  says  tlut  his  book  treated 
of  all  the  labjecta  of  the  eneyclopiedia  of  the  Qreeki, "  Jam 
omnia  attingenda  qttie  Gneci  v^  fymncXo«u2ccat  Tocant." 
Qointtliaa  {Inil.  Orat.f  i  10)  directs  that  before  boys  are 
placed  under  the  rhetorician  they  should  be  instructed  in 
the  other  arts,  "ut  effidaior  orbis  ille  doctriue  quam 
Onsci  fyKiMcXonuScfav  vocant."  Qalen  {De  netut  ratioiu 
in  m€7vU  aeutiM,  e.  11)  speaks  of  those  who  are  not 
edncated  A*  rg  lyKwcXomtctf.  In  these  passages  of  Fli&y 
and  Quintilian,  nowever,  from  one  or  both  of  which  the 
modem  use  of  the  word  aeeoui  to  have  been  taken,  fynuKXtoc 
mStU  is  now  read,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  usual 
expression.  VitravioB  (lib.  vi  prtef.)  calls  the  encyclios 
or  I^ivvkXuk  vaiStia  of  the  Greeks  "  doctrtnarum  omnium 
disci^Una,"  instruction  in  all  branches  of  learning.  Strabo 
(lib,  IT.  cap^  10)  speaks  of  philosophy  xal  SXXijv  «tu5ctav 
ivKuicXioi'.  Tzetzea  (Chilituies,  xi  627),  quoting  from 
Fori^iyty'a  Livet  <f  M«  Fhilotoj^ers,  says  that  hfiniitXui 
fio^q/um  was  the  drde  of  grammar,  rhetorio,  philosophy, 
and  the  four  arts  under  it,  arithmetic,  muac^  geometiy,  and 
astronomy.  Zonarss  explains  it  es  grammar,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  simply  every  art  and 
science  (jaAuc  irwra  rixinj  kcu  hrurr^fir}),  because  sophists 
go  through  them  as  throuf^  a  drcle.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in  all  parts  of  knowledge. 
An  epio  poem  was  called  cyclic  when  it  contained  the  whole 
mytbtrfogy ;  and  among  physicians  kvkXv  Btpamiew,  cyclo 
curare  (Tegetios,  De  Arte  Veterinaria,  iL  6,  6),  meant  a 
cure  effected  by  a  regular  and  prescribed  course  of  diet  and 
medicine  (see  Wower,  De  Polymathia,  c  24,  §  14).  The 
word  encydopBdia  was  probably  first  used  in  English  by 
2a*  Thomas  Elyot.   "  £i  an  oratonr  is  raiuired  to  be  a 


heape  of  all  moner  tX.  lemyng  :  whiehe  of  some  ia  eaUed 
thsworldaof  sdenee^  of  o&er  the  circle  of  doctrine,  whkhe 
is  in  one  words  of  greke  Eneyebpedia." — The  Gm>er%tntr, 
bk.  i.  diap.  xiiL  In  his  Latin  dictionary,  1538,  be  ex- 
plains **  Encydios  et  Encyclia,  the  cykle  or  course  of  all 
doctriuea,"  and  "Eneydopedia,  that  lemynge  whiehe  com- 
prehendeth  all  lyberall  adenc^  and  studies.  *  The  term  does 
not  aeem  to  have  been  used  as  the  titie  of  a  bock  by  tiie 
andents  or  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  edition  of  the  works 
of  Joaehimua  Fortius  Ringelbergios,  printed  ai  Basel  in 
1541,  ia  called  on  the  title-page  JMcubrationet  vel  poHue 
abtoltUtmma  KwcXonuSuo,  Paulas  Scaliduns  de  laka,  an 
Hungarian  eonn^  wrote  &KjfdcpeBdia  ten  OrUt  DU- 
eijiinarum  EpitUmon,  BaaUete,  1599,  4ta,  Alsted  pub- 
lished in  1 6P8  Eneydopeedia  CvreuM  FhiloeojAiei,  which  he 
afterwards  expanded  into  his  great  work,  first  pubUshed  in 
1620,  called  without  any  Uhiitatioa  En^madia,  beeanse 
it  treats  of  eveiything  that  can  be  learned  Jaj  man  in  this 
life.  This  ia  Cow  the  most  usual  sense  in  which  the  Word 
encydopiedia  ia  used — a  book  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge,  and  it  has  become  in  modem  times  the 
common  title  of  such  books.  Cydoptedia  was  formerly 
sometimes  used,  but  is  now  retain^  only  in  Englidi,  and  ia 
not  merely  witbont  any  appearance  of  dassical  authority, 
but  is  etymologically  less  definite,  complete,  and  correct. 
For  as  Cyropndia  means  "  the  instruction  of  Cyrus,"  so 
cydopndia  may  mean  "  instruction  of  a  clrde."  Vossius 
says,  "  Cydopsedia  is  sometimes  found,  but  the  best 
writers  say  encyclopiedia  *  (De  Vitiit  Sermonie,  1645,  p4 
402).  Qesiier  says,  "  inttXtK  est  eireulut,  quee  figura  ea) 
simplicissima  et  perfectissima  sunul:  nam  indpi  potesu 
ubicunque  in  ilia  et  nbicimqne  cohseret  Cj/<icpadia  itaque 
significat  omnem  doctririram  sdentiam  inter  se  cohntere. 
Encyelopcedia  est  inatitutio  in  i^orW«A>fV>  (Jtagoge, 
1774,  I  40.)  In  a  Ubiff^^H^^Wgi^t^dopsedia 
means  a  system  or  classification  of  the  various  Iminchea  uf 
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kndwudgs,  a  nbjeci  on  wliich  mmj  books  hmTe  boon  pub* 
tubed,  especuUj  in  Gemuuij,  as  Sehmid'i  AUffemtine  Bnep- 
UtpadiewdMdhodolcffUdtr  WutnueiafiMf  Jena,  1610, 
^  HI  pagw.  In  this  seua  the  Nowm  Oryamum  ol 
Buon  liu  ftften  bem  called  an  encTclopedis.  Bnt  it  ia 
"i  gianmar  only  of  tke  sdeDeea:  a  ^cloMMlia  is  not  a 
pmmu,  but  adicttonaiy;  and  to  oonfusa  the  meanbgt  of 
piBiiiar  and  dictionary  is  to  loaa  the  benefit  of  a  die- 
tinctiw  which  it  is  fortunate  that  tanna  have  been  coined 
to  eonvey"  {Quart€i4^  RevitUt  exiil  S54).  Fortnnlus 
LieetUi  u  Italian  pl^iieiaD,  entitled  several  at  his  disser- 
btitna  on  Roman  altars  and  oAer  antiqnitiea  eneydopadias 
(i^for  inttaiice^  Smjfdopmtia  ad  Aram  myttieam  Ntmarii^ 
'Fitafii^  1631,  Ito),  becansa  in  composing  them  he 
bfSTOwed  tlw  1^  (tf  ell  the  edences.  Tlia  JEneyelopcedia 
tfgra/u  of  Uareellinos'  de  Hee,  Paris,  1646,  foL  4  vols.,  is 
I  >eciei<rf  sermons.  Encydopredia  is  often  used  to  mean  a 
book  which  is,  or  professsa  to  be^  a  complete  or  rery  fall 
cdlectun  or  treatise  relating  to  some  particular  subject  as 
Blaine's  ezceUmt  mA,  Xiuyelopadia  o/SunU  Sports, 
LaDdon,  1853,  8ro;  TKe  Sneydopcedia  of  Wit,  London, 
1303,  I2mo  ;  TKg  Voetd  Encydojxxdia,  London,  1807, 
!  16mo,  a  collection  of  songs,  catchee,  he  The  word  is  more 
I  {rtqnently  used  for  an  aliihabetical  dictionary  treating  fully 
I  of  lome  science  or  snbiect,  aa  Murray,  Sncjfelopadia  ^ 
^ttjrapky^  London,  18Si,  8to;  Lefebrre  Labonlaye^  B»- 
t^opidig  TtehnologiqM:  DidiamMain  dtt  ArU  d  Month 
faaunM,  Fftris^  1845-47,  Sto.  2  Tola. ;  Holtsendorff, 
hejfd^SdM  dtr  S^dwwiuaueKi^  "LiKpBg,  167<^  Ao;, 
Era 

The  most  ancient  eneyelopKdia  extant  is  Flin/a  Jfatural 
Uidorf  in  37  books  (including  the  preface)  and  S493 
(bptfli^  which  may  be  thus  described  generally  book  1, 
pnfue ;  book  3,  cosmography,  astronomy,  and  meteorology ; 
books  S  to  6,  geogr^»hy;  books  7  to  ll,ioology,  indnding 
mOt  and  the  inTention  of  llw  arts ;  books  12  to  19, 
botuy ;  books  20  to  3^  medicines,  TegetaUe  and  animal 
imiKUei^  medical  anthon,  and  msfie ;  books  33  to  37, 
Mtili,  fine  vetM,  nuneialogy,  and  mineral  remedies.  Fliny, 
•b>  died  79  aj>^  was  not  a  naturalist  a  phyaidan,  or  an 
utid,  snd  collected  his  work  in  hia  leisure  intemis  wbile 
(opged  in  public  affairs.  He  s^  it  contains  S0,0P0  facts 
[tot  lasU  a  number  by  half,  says  LemairB),  collected  from 
iOOO  books  bv  100  anthon.  Hardouin  has  given  a  liat  <rf 
464  uthon  quoted  by  him.  His  work  was  a  very  high 
nthnity  in  the  Mid^  Agea^  and  43  editions  d  it  were 
priated  before  1536. 

lUitiamu  SfnuBus  Felix  Gapella,  an  African,  wrote  about 
('t^  in  mingled  verse  and  prose,  a  aori  of  encyclopaedia, 
vbich  ii  important  finm  having  been  regarded  in  the 
)riddle  Aces  aa  amodelatorehonse  of  learning,  and  used  in 
Aa  idiooCs  where  the  seholaia  had  to  leara  tiie  verses  by 
bw^  u  a  text-book  of  high  daas  education  in  ihe  arts. 
It  n  sometimes  entitled  Saiyra,  or  SatprieoH,  bnt  is  usoally 
known  as  De  Jfnptitt  PhUalogiit  el  Mereuriif  though  this 
title  ia  Bometimes  confined  to  the  flnt  two  books,  a  rather 
pinfoied  allegory  ending  with  tiis  apotheosis  of  ,Fh>Iologia 
ud  the  celebration  of  hw  marriage  in  tiie  milky  way,  where 
Apollo  presents  to  her  the  seven  Uberal  arts,  who,  in  the 
raceeedmg  seven  books,  deembe  their  respective  branches 
of  biowledge,  namely,  grammar,  dialectics  (divided  into 
■iwtaphysics  and  logics  rhetoric,  geometry  (geography,  with 
WH  single  geometrinl  propositions),  arithraetto  (diiefly 
|lia  pnperliee  of  numbers),  astronomy,  and  music  (iodud- 
ing  poetry).  The  style  is  tiiat  of  an  African  of  the  6th 
Rbtoiy,  foU  of  graodiloqueuce,  metaphors,  and  strange 
vorda.  He  seldom  mentions  his  authorities,  and  sometimes 
i^uitH  authors  whom  he  does  not  at  all  seem  to  have  read, 
jiia  woik  waa  frequently  coined  in  the  Kiddle  Ages  by 
bnnnt  transcribers,  and  was  dght  times  printed  from 
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1499  to  1599.  The  best  annotated  edition  in  by  Kcp^ 
Frankfort,  1836,  ito,  and  the  most  convenient  and  the 
beet  test  is  that  of  Eyaaenstadt,  Lipsia,  1866,  8to. 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  from  600  to  630,  wrote  Etynuio- 
^isnijR  tiiri  XJ[.  (often  also  entitled  his  Ori^net)  at  the 
request  of  his  friend  Braulio,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  who  after 
laidore^  death  divided  the  work  into  hooks,  as  it  was  left 
unfinished,  and  divided  only  into  titles. 

The  tenth  book  ii  u  alphabet  of  025  Lattu  vords,  not  belonging 
to  hi»  ottier  lutgecti,  witn  thair  ezplui&tioiii  m  kaown  to  him, 
and  oftan  vith  their  et]:mologt«^  frequently  very  absurd.  Th« 
other  boofca  contain  4(8  chxpten,  and  art: — 1,  ^minsr  (I^atio); 
3;  rhetoric  and  dlaletlea;  S,  the  (our  mathematical  diaciplinei— 
arithmetie,  oaometiy,  mnaie,  and  aationomy;  4,  medicu*;  S,  laws 
and  tim«  (cluonolagj),  irith  a  abort  chronicle  ending  ta  627;  9, 
eeeleaiaatiMl  books  aiid  ofBcm;  7,  Ood,  ancelt,  and  uie  ordera  of 
the  feithfuli  8,  the  church  and  aecta;  9,  iangaaf^ei,  aociety,  and 
relationahipa;  11,  man  and  portenta;  12,  animali,  In  eight  claaaea, 
namely,  peoora  at  Jumenta,  beatta,  email  animtla  (inclndiog  ipidera, 
rricketa,  and  anta),  aerpente,  worma,  fiahes,  birds,  and  amali  winged 
creatorn,  cUefljr  inaocta;  19,  the  world  and  iu  pttrts;  14,  the  earth 
and  ita  parta,  containing  chapters  on  Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya,  that 
ia,  Afiict;  IS,  bnildinn,  fields,  and  their  meaanrcei  16,  atonea  (of 
which  one  b  echo)  and  metala;  17,  de  rebus  mattols;  18,  war  snd 
gamea;  19,  ahips,  bofldingii  sad  gaiments;  SO,  poriaiou,  duneatie 
and  inirtic  initnunente. 

Isidore  appears  to  have  known  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  to 
have  been  familiar  with  the  Latin  dossical  poets,  but  he  ia 
a  mere  collector,  and  his  derivations  given  all  through  the 
work  are  not  lufreqnently  absurd,  and,  unless  when  very 
obvious,  will  not  bear  criticism.  He  aeldom  mentions  his 
authorities  except  when  he  quotes  the  poets  or  histcHriana. 
Tet  his  work  was  a  great  one  for  the  tim^  and  fax  many 
centuries  was  a  much  valued  authority  and  a  ridt  source 
of  material  for  other  works,  and  he  had  a  high  reputation 
for  learning  both  in  hia  own  time  and  in  subsequent  ages. 
His  StymologiM  were  often  imitated,  quoted,  and  copied. 
MSS.  are  very  numerous :  Antonio  (whose  editor,  Bayer, 
saw  Qeaiiy  40)  says,  "pluree  paasimque  reperinntur  in 
bibliothecanmi  angulis."  This  work  was  urinted  nine  times 
before  1629. 

Hrabanns  Mauma,  whose  family  name  was  Ikfagnentiua, 
was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Falda,  ordained  deacon  in  803 
("Annalas  Francorum"  in  Bouquet,  HittorieTU  de  la  FraHUt 
V.  66),  sent  to  the  school  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  then 
directed  by  Aleuin,  where  he  seems  to  have  learned  Greek, 
aud  is  said  by  Trithemins  to  have  been  taught  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  aud  Cnaldeo  by  Theophilus  an  Ephesian.  In  his 
ComtnetUarin  on  Joshua  (lib.  iL  c.  5),  he  speaks  of  having 
resided  at  Sidon.  He  returned  to  Fulda  and  taught  the 
school  there.  He  became  abbot  of  Fulda  in  822,  resigned 
in  April  842,  was  ordained  archbishop  of  Mayence  :i6th 
July  847,  and  died  4tb  February  856.  He  compiled  an 
encyclopaedia  De  univerao  (also  called  in  some  MSS.  De 
vniverMoli  naiura,  De  ncUw-a  rerum,  and  De  origim  rerum) 
in  23  books  and  325  chapters.  It  ia  chiefly  a  re-arrange- 
meut  of  Isidore's  Etymologies,  omitting  the  &st  four  books, 
half  of  the  fifth,  and  the  tenth  (the  seven  liberal  arts,  lav, 
medicine,  and  the  alphabet  of  words),  and  copying  the  rent, 
beginning  witli  the  seventh  book,  verbally,  thou^  with 
great  omissioas,  and  adding  (according  to  Ritter,  GetAiehU 
der  Philoioj^ie,  vii.  1 93,  from  Alcuin,  Augustine,  or  some 
other  accessible  source)  the  meanings  given  in  the  Bible  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter ;  while  tbbgs  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  especially  such  aa  belong  to  dassi- 
cal  antiquity,  are  omitted,  so  that  his  work  seems  to  be 
formed  of  two  alternating  parts.  His  arrangement  of 
beginning  with  God  and  the  angels  long  prevailed  in 
methodical  encyclopaedias.  Hia  last  six  books  follow  very 
closely  the  order  of  the  last  five  of  Isidore,  from  which  they 
are  taken.  His  omissions  are  cliaracteristic  of  the  dimi. 
nished  Utemry  activity  and  yia^|gn^sibti!d^1bij^4dBe  of 
[  hii  time.    Hu  work  was  proaouted  to  Lonis  the  Osrmtn, 
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king  of  Bararia,  at  Heraf  eld  in  October  847,  and  waa  priDted 
in  1473,  fol,  probably  at  Venice,  and  again  at  Stnubnrg 
hy  Mentelin  wont  1472-76,  foL,  334  pages. 

Uiehael  Constantino  ^llna,  tha  yonngar,  wrote 
AttovMoAui  varro&ur^  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Miciuwi 
Ducaa,  who  reigned  1071-78.  It  was  printed  by  Fabridos 
in  hii  Bibliotheca  Orceea,  1712,  toL  r.,  in  186  pages  4to 
and  193  chapters,  each  containing  a  question  and  answer. 
Bwnning  with  divinitr,  it  goes  on  thnragh  natural  history 
and  astronomr,  and  ends  with  chapters  on  ezoesstTe  hunger, 
and  why  flesh  hung  from  a  fig-tree  becomes  tender.  As 
colhtiiHi  with  a  Turin  MS.  showed  that  35  clupters  were 
wantioj^  Harles  has  omitted  the  text  in  his  edition  of 
Fabrioins,  tf&d  gires  only  the  titles  of  tiie  chapters  (x. 
84-88). 

The  author  of  the  greatest  encydopsedia  tsi  the  Uiddla 
An  Vmcentins  BalloTacenais,  or  Belracenns,  most  pro* 
bably  a  native  of  Beanvaia  or  of  the  Besnvaisis,  was  a 
Doimiucan  friar,  callsd  by  Louis  IX.  of  EVanee,  on  his  found- 
ing Royaumont,  a  Cistercian  monastery,  in  1238,  to  fill  tlie 
office  of  lector.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  royal  librarian, 
and  Louis  IX.  paid  for  copying  and  buying  many  books  for 
hiuL  Fifteen  different  dates  from  1240  to  1334  han  been 
proposed  for  his  death,  but  the  most  inobaUa  and  the  faost 
suf^orted  by  CTidence  seems  to  be  1264.  His  great  wrak, 
called  BiUwthtea  mundi,  or  ^pmium  vunjiu^  gwtdmfiaUf  or 
triplex,  is  only  the  third  part  of  what  he  had  prepared  and 
abridged  "  ad  fratmm  preces  et  oonsilinm  pralj^''  Tha 
edition  of  1624  contains  4327  folio  pages  of  very  small  fype. 
That  tha  work  excited  great  attention,  and  was  much  uud 
at  all  t^me^  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  MSS.  in  all 
libraries,  of  which  nearly  80  have  been  described,  though 
no  general  notice  of  them  has  been  published.  In  his  pro- 
logue or  general  prrface,  which  is  prefixed  to  each  of  the 
three  genuine  parts,  he  says  it  is  called  Speevlum  because 
it  ^unAj  contains  almost  everything  he  could  collect  from 
tenunerable  books  which  is  wortby  of  specolationj  that  is, 
of  admiration  or  imitation,  done  or  said  in  the  visible  and 
invisible  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  even 
future  things.  He  was  so  anxious  tlut  the  names  of  the 
authors  qnoted  should  not  be  lost  or  transposed  in  copying 
tliat  he  wrote  them,  not  on  the  margin,  but  in  the  text 
itself,  "inter  liaeas  ipsas  sicnt  in  decretis;"  therefore 
Thomasios  {Dt  Plagio,  542-75)  acquits  him  of  plagiarism, 
because  he  represents  his  work  aa  a  eollection,  and  acknow- 
ledges aU  quotations. 

Tb*  fyteulum  Hajut  deacribes— fitst,  nshiral  tiling  ;  Becondly, 
linmu  ooetrinu,  gmnmatioKl,  liteniry,  moni  ud  politiul,  isclnd- 
iag  Jarispradence,  mcthematioa,  snd  poTctct ;  thirdl  j,  andont  hivtoiy, 
■acred  tod  profano,  with  modem  history,  dril,  litnnry,  and,  ahors 
■11,  •coleriasticaL  To  thasa  thr«e  genoi&e  parta  a  fourth  was  addod, 
called  SptniiuTti  fnoraU.  The  flnt  part,  Spteulum  naturdU,  fluiahea 
Id  1S60,  eallad  In  ■onw  USS.  Spaevium  <i*  Stxammn,  bsotnaa 
aiTtnged  according  to  tha  order  cdf  tha  creation,  containi  82  books 
and  3718  chaptars.  Book  1  treats  <A  the  enstor  and  the  ai^ela ;  ! 
8  the  aensibla  wwld  and  the  work  ot  the  flnt  day,  ioolndiag 
eoloon^  and  dsmona ;  8,  second  di^,  tha  flimammt ;  S  to  14,  the 
third  day,— book  B  wato^  <  tha  aartti,  7  minerals  and  matals,  9-14 
Tetany,  containing  eight  alphabetical  llatB,  aromatio  plaats  (Absin- 
thium to  Erigeron)  198  names,  cnltiratad  plants  (Ibrotanum  to 
Ziniibor)  112  names,  the  othen  mneh  shorter  ;  book  15,  fourth  day, 
astronomy  and  teonniosl  ehnmcAo^ ;  book  16,  fifth  day,  birds  ; 
book  17  flshet  (Uat  of  98  nsmeeTiBolndiag  sepia,  spongia),  and 
marine  monsters  (<IS  names) ;  hooka  18  to  22,  sixth  day,  animals;  23 
to  28,  man ;  20,  do  uniTerso,  relating  to  tha  operations  of  the  Creator 
since  the  creation,  miracles,  origind  dn,  kc.  Ths  last  three  books 
form  a  smt  of  appendix  book  SO,  natnra  of  things ;  81,  natural 
history  of  human  Ufa;  82,  places  and  times.  Tha  second  part, 
Speeutim  doetrinaU,  contains  17  books  and  2374  ehanters ;  book 
I,  the  fall,  studies,  doctors,  words,  with  an  alphabetic^  dictionary 
of  about  2300  words,  Abavos  to  Zodia ;  book  2,  a  very  full  gram- 
mar, with  45  ehaptais  on  verbs ;  book  8,  logic,  rhetraief  and  poe^ 
(wila  39  fablea) ;  4,  5,  mesastle  acieoea ;  6,  eoonomlo  scienoe ;  7, 
poUdos  :  8,  l^laetions:  9, 10,  erines;  II,  machsniealarts;  IS, 
prseticsl  Bii)dh.Uu  ;  13,  IJ.  theoretic  medidne  ;  IS,  pliydca ;  10, 
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nuthematics,  induing  metaphyucs;  17,  theology.  Vincent  had 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  Aratiio  figures  and  of  the  decimal  note* 
lion,  and  his  book  was  probably  the  first  written  in  France  in  which 
'  they  were  explained.  He  does  not  mentiott  mechanics  or  optics  by 
name.  The  third  part,  Sptculum  moralt,  is  undoubtedly  not  ojf 
Vincent  de  Beaurais.  It  waa  written,  aeooiding  to  Qoatif,  between 
1310  and  1326,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  pnlogne  fn  any  US. 
written  before  1310,  in  which  the  division  of  the  work  is  saia  to  be 
threefold,  and  the  Spteulum  hiatoriaU  is  called  the  third  part,  and 
not  the  fonrtfa,  as  it  is  in  tha  later  USS.  No  US.  of  the  Speeulum. 
morals  contains  the  prologiia.  It  Is  divided  into  8  books  and  847 
distinctions,  subdirided  into  artides.  Scholastic  argomants  are 
more  fi«quent,  authors  rarely  named,  and  contradictory  doctrines 
placed  together.  It  is  chiefly  taken  from  Peter  de  Tarentasia  on 
the  Sttttenee$  of  Ptter  Lombard,  Stepheu  de  Borbona  on  the  Sevtik 
QifUt^th*  Spirit,  Bichard  de  Uidueton,  the  anonymous  De  ant- 
tiiUratuMu  novurimarum,  and,  abora  all,  from  the  Summa  Thee- 
loffia  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  fourth  part,  jS^wcufum,  hUtoriale, 
is  31  books  and  3793  chapters,  contains  a  history  of  the  world  from 
the  creation  to  I2M,  with  24  chapters  on  tha  death  of  men,  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  ha  places  with  St  Hildegaid  in  2376  A.D.,  die 
reign  of  Antichrist,  the  last  jndgman^  and  the  renewal  of  the 
unirersa.  In  more  ancient  times  his  chief  foides  are  Peter  Comes- 
tor  (died  1176)  and  the  Cistercian  Helinand  (died  1223).  He  men- 
tions Tur^iu  aa  ths  principal  historian  of  Charlemagne.  No  one, 
says  Qaetif,  has  written  the  history  of  his  time  with  mora  accuracy 
and  truth,  and  greater  fawedom  fnm  all  flattery.  Jacob  Von  User- 
laat  translated  this  Speeutum  into  Flemish  verse,  and  continued 
it  to  1378.  A  Fftnch  translation  was  made  by  Jean  de  Vignay  (a 
oanon  hospitaller  of  St  Jacques  da  Haatpos,  who  died  tn  1841), 
at  tha  request  of  Joanna  of  Bnrgondy,  quen  of  Philip  VI.  of  Franca, 
andprintad  by  Verard,  Paris,  149fM^  foL  S  vols. 

Vincent  de  Beaurais  has  preserved  several  works  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  gives  extracts  from  many  lost 
classics  and  valuable  rewlings  of  others,  and  has  done 
more  than  any  other  mediseval  writer  to  awaken  a  taste 
for  classical  literature.  Fsbricius  (Bibl.  Grxrca,  1728,  xiv. 
pp.  107-26)  has  given  a  list  of  328  authors,  Hebrew, 
AitibiCy  Greek,  and  Latin,  quoted  in  the;!^pecw/u>n  MturaU. 
To  tiiese  should  be  added  about  100  m<ae  for  the  doOrinalt 
and  hiitoriaU.  As  he  did  not  know  Greek  or  Arabit^  he 
used  Latin  translations.  The  best  editkin  of  the  Speculum 
mc0iu  is  the  first,  printed  at  Strasbnrg,  by  Mentelin,  1 469 1 
to  1473,  foL  10  vols.  The  three  Tenioe  editions  of  1484, 
1493-4,  and  1591,  foL  4  vols.,  are  very  imperfect  and  in- 
correct The  last  edition,  Duaci,  1624,  foL  4  vols.,  by  the 
Benedictines  of  St  Yaast  of  Aiia^  is  equally  incorrect,  and 
Vincent's  readings  of  ancient  texta  are  rqilaced  hf  the 
current  readings  fi  the  time. 

Bmnetto  L^ini  of  Florence  (bom  1230,  died  1294^,  the 
master  of  Dante  and  Gnido  Cavalcanti,  while  an  exile  in 
France  between  1260  and  1267,  wrote  in  French  Li  Livres 
dou  Treaor,  in  3  books  and  413  clusters.  Book  i  contains 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  history  of  tha  Bible  and  of  the 
foundation  of  governments,  astronomy,  gewraphy,  and 
laaUy  natural  hutory,  taken  from  Aristotle,  Hiny,  and  the 
old  French  Bestiaries.  The  first  part  of  Book  ii.,  on 
morality,  is  from  the  Etkict  of  Aristotie,  which  Brunetto 
had  translated  into  Italian.  The  second  part  is  littie  more 
than  a  copy  of  the  well-known  collection  of  extracts  from 
ancient  and  modem  moralists,  called  the  Moralitiei  of  the 
Philotopkeri,  of  which  there  are  many  MSS.  in  prose  and 
verse.  Book  iii,  on  politics,  begins  with  a  faieatise  on 
rhetoric,  chiefly  from  Cicero  J)€  InvenHona,  with  many  ex- 
tracts from  other  writers  and  Brunette's  remarks.  The  last 
part,  the  most  original  and  interesting  of  all,  treats  of  the 
government  of  the  Italian  npublica  of  the  time.  Like 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  Bmnetto  revised  his  work,  so 
that  there  are  two  editions,  the  second  made  after  his  retnm^ 
from  exile.  MSS.  are  singularly  numerous,  and  exist  iUf. 
fill  the  dialects  then  used  in  France.  Othera  were  writtenv 
in  Italy.  lb  was  translated  into  Italian  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  13th  century  by  Bono  Oiamboni,  and  was  printed  at 
Trevigi,  1474,  foL  Venice,  1528  and  1533.  The  Teiorc 
of  Brunetto  must  not  be  cei^ounded  with-his^Iesore^/i^  aq 
Italian  povn  of  2937  short  lines.   Ni^l«m  L  had  in* 
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ta&ded  to  bare  Uie  Frooeh  tert  of  the  Tetoro  printod  with 
tummentaries,  and  appointed  a  comminiou  for  the  purpoae. 
It  wu  at  lait  publiihed  in  the  ColUetiott  da  DocunutUt 
wudii,  Paris,  1863,  ito^  773  pagei,  edited  hj  ChabaiUe 
from  43  11S& 

ButholcHneoa  de  QlanTiDa,  an  En^iah  Franeiaeaa  friar^ 
wrote  about  1360  a  moat  popular  work,  D§  frcprittali^ 
rervM,  ia  19  booka  and  1330  chai>ters. 
Book  1  nlatM  to  God;  S,  wgvla;  8,  tb*  mhiI;  4,  the  ralataaet  ot 

I      OMbodj;  S,  Rtwtomj;  S,  agM;  7,  diuwa;  8^  th«  hMvcna  (utro- 

I  ■omfiM  utrolo^-);  time;  10,  matter  ud  (onu;  II,  air;  12, 
birdi  (indnJing  tnaaeti^  M  namra,  AquUa  to  Vaapartilio);  IS, 
■ilCT  (with  fiiihM);  1  i,  th*  aanh  {ti  mooDUlna,  Aranlh  to  Sph) ; 
IS,  BTOTiaoea  (171  couatriM,  AaU  to  Zaosia):  IS,  moiou  atonaa 
liKindine  ewal.  PMrl,  aalt,  104  naawa^  Amu  to  uoguttaa);  17, 
tnctud  n«ba  (197,  Arbnto  Zncuum);  18,  animda  (114,  Ariin  to 
ripm);  19,  eobnira,  acanta,  flavoar^  utd  linaor^  with  a  Ibt  of  84 
fss  A«ni  to  Vnltnr.    Some  aditiona  add  bonk  SO,  Mcidanta  of 

,      tkinn  that  h  nambm,  raiuunrea,  wal^ta,  aud  aotudik    The  Puia 

I      alitim  of  1574  haa  a  Ijook  on  baM. 

There  were  15  editiooa  before  1500.  An  EogUsh  tranala- 
tioa  wu  completed  11th  Febmaty  1398  hj  John  TitTiaa, 
ud  printed  by  Wjnkyn  de  Worde,  Weetmintter,  U93 1 
Fd.;  Loudon,  1.133,  foL  ;  and  with  connderable  additions 
I7  Stephen  Batman,  a  physician,  London,  1583,  foL  It 
irat  tmuelated  into  French  bj  Jehan  Corbichon  at  tho 
command  of  Charles  Y.  of  Fnncc,  and  printed  l4  times 
fft<n  1483  to  1556.  A  Dutch  tnuulaticm  was  printed  in 
U79,  aud  again  at  Hariun,  1485,  foL ;  and  a  Spanish 
tnsiiation  by  Fadia  Tineinta  da  Banna,  Thoki^  1494, 
ioL 

Fetnis  Ben^oriiis,  a  Frendi  Benedictine,  prior  ot  the 
ibbejr  of  St  EI07  in  Paris,  where  he  died  ia  1363,  wrote  a 
kind  of  eneydopwliB,  chiefly  relating  to  dirinit/,  iu  three 
fuiM:~ltediietorium  monUt  super  Mam  MMUm,  438 
mortaliaiu  in  34  books  on  the  Bible  from  Oenaiia  to 
j  Apo:slypse ;  SetlHdorium  moral4tl4j>roj»ritttUibu»rerumf  in 
I  U  buuks  and  958  chapten,  a  ipethodieal  en<^cloi)i8dia  or 
tjvtem  of  nature  on  the  plan  of  Bartholomew  de  Olanville, 
ami  ehiefly  taken  from  him  (Berchorini  places  animals 
ant  after  fishes  in  books  9  and  10,  and  adopts  as  natural ' 
dasKi  volaliliOf  naiatilia,  and  ffreuO>Uia)\  Dielionanut, 
u  il|ihabetieal  dictionary  of  3314  words  used  in  the  Bible 
vith  moral  ezimaitioni,  occupying  in  the  last  edition  1568 
folio  pages.  The  first  jiart  wiu  printed  11  times  from 
1171  to  1515,  and  the  third  4  times.  The  three  parts 
*ere  printed  together  as  Petri  BerAorii  opetu  omnia  (an 
iueoTTcct  title,  fur  he  wrote  much  besides),  Mognntije,  1609, 
'  luL  3  Tuta,  3719  pages;  Coloniie  Agrippiui^  1631,  foL 
3 Tula;  t6.  1730-31,  foL  6  toU,  3570  pagefc 

A  very  popular  small  encyclopiedia,  Margarita  philo- 
r>pkieii,  in  13  books«  divided  into  36  tractates  and  573 
tinpten,  was  written  by  George  Reiscb,  a  Qenuan,  prior 
of  the  Carthusians  of  Freiburg,  and  confessor  of  the  emperor 
Uixirailian  L  Books  1-7  treat  of  the  seren  libenl  arts; 
^9,  principles  and  origin  of  natural  things;  10,  11,  the 
mqI,  TegetatiTe,  sensitive,  and  iotellectul ;  13,  moral 
pUloaophy.  The  firtt  edition,  Heidelberg,  1496,  4to,  was 
followed  by  8  others  to  1535.  An  Itslian  ttansUtion  by 
the  utronomer  OioTanno  Paolo  Qallncd  was  pablished  at 
Venice  in  1594,  1138  small  quarto  pages,  of  which  343 
KMuiat  of  additional  tnicts  appended  by  the  translator. 

Raphael  llaffei,  called  Volaterranus,  being  a  native  of 
Vultern,  where  he  was  bom  in  1451  and  died  5th  January 
153S,  wrote  Contmentarii  Uiitani,  Ilume,  I50C,  fol,  in  38 
books,  so  called  because  written  at  Roma  This  eneyclo- 
padis,  printed  eight  times  up  to  1603,  ie  remarkable  fur 
^  great  importence  given  to  geography,  and  also  to 
no^phy^aanbject  iint  included  in  previous  enqr^opiedias. 
uuleed,  the  book  is  formed  of  three  nearly  eq\ul  parts, — 
P^Snphia,  II  books;  anthro|Md(^a{lNogmphy).  1 1  books ; 
wfhflologia,  ISbookfc   The  books  ara  nut  dividod  into 
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short  chapters  in  tho  anciciit  manner,  like  three  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  editinn  of  1G03  coutains  814  folio  pages. 
The  first  book  consists  of  the  table  of  contents  and  a 
classed  index ;  books  2-13,  geography ;  13-33,  lives  of 
illustrious  men,  the  pofies  oocupying  book  33,  and'  the 
empeNTS  book  33  ;  34-37,  animals  arid  plants  ;  28,  metals, 
gems,  stones,  houses,  and  other  inanimate  things ;  34,  de 
sciontiis  CTclicis  |gTanunar  and  rhetoric) ;  35,  de  sdenliis 
matheinaticis  (arithmetic,  geometry,  optica,  catoptrica, 
astniDomy,  and  astrolc^);  36-38,  Aristotelicm  (on  the 
works  of  Aristotle). 

Qeorge  Valla,  bom  about  1430  at  Elacentia,  and  thura- 
fore  oaUed  Plaeeutinus,  died  at  Venice  in  1499  while 
lecturing  on  the  immortality  of  the  sonL  Aldaa  puUished 
his  work,  edited  by  his  son  John  Peter  Valla,  De  ejcpaendit 
et/uffiendie  rebtu,  Venetiis,  1501,  foL  3  vds. 

It  :»iith-aa  ^9  books  and  S119  ehaptafs.  Book  1  li  f  Dtroductorr, 
m  knowloilga,  philoaophy,  and  uatnematiea,  caiinidercd  genorally 
(h«  diviilaa  evo^hing  to  ba  aonght  or  aroidod  iiito  tiiiae  kiiida— 
thoaa  wUich  an  in  tha  mind.  Id  tlie  body  by  nature  or  linbtt,  and 
thirdlj,  external,  coning  from  «ithoat);  booka  2-4,  arithmetic; 
fi-9,  noaie;  10-16,  seomrtry,  ineluding  Eaclid  and  mechanic^ — 
book  IS  being  io  three  long  chaptera--de  ipiTitnalibna,  that  i% 
pneamaties  and  bydnulies,  do  eatoptticii^  and  de  oi'tice;  15-19, 
aatrology  (with  the  atructuia  and  nae  of  the  aitrolabe);  S0-S8, 
&hfaica(Incladinginetaplijaica];  24-80,  medicina;  31-84,  gnuiupar; 
8B-37,  diaieetiea;  88,  lioetry;  89,  40,  rhetoric;  41,  uionl  jtluJo- 
BO]>hy;  42-44,  aoonmnica;  4^,  politics;  46-48,  de  eomoris  eon- 
modia  et  {acominodia,  on  the  gixM  and  evil  of  uo  body  (and  SDol); 
49,  de  ttbOB  exteraia,  as  glory,  graudoar,  kc. 

Antonio  Zara,  bom  1574,  made  bishop  of  Fetinain  Istrta 
ICOO,  finished  17th  January  1614  a  work  published  as 
Anatomia  In^eniorum  et  SeUntarium,  Venetiis,  1615,  ito, 
664  pages,  in  four  sections  and  54  membra.  The  first 
saction,  on  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  man,  in  16  membra, 
considers  him  in  all  his  bodily  and  mental  aspects.  The 
first  membrum  describes  his  stmcture  and  bis  soul,  and  in 
the  latter  part  contains  the  author's  preface,  the  deeds  of 
his  ancestors,  on  account  of  himself,  and  the  dedicatiou  of 
his  book  to  Ferdinand  archduke  of  Austria.  Four  membra 
treat  of  the  discovery  of  character  by  chiromancy,  physit^- 
nomy,  dreams,  aud  astrology.  The  second  section  treata 
of  16  sciences  of  tha  imagination, — writing,  magic,  poetry, 
oratory,  courtiership  (aulicitas),  theoretical  and  mystic 
arithmetic,  geomet^,  architecture^  optics,  cosmograiihy, 
astrology,  practical  tnedicine,  war,  government.  The  Uiird 
section  treats  of  8  sciences  of  intellect, — logic,  physics, 
metaphyucs,  theoretical  medicine,  ethics,  practical  Juris- 
prudence, judicature,  theoretical  theology.  The  fourth 
section  treats  of  1 3  sciences  of  memory,  — grammar,  practical 
arithmetic,  human  history,  sacred  canons,  practical  Iheology, 
sacred  history,  and  lastly  the  creation  and  the  fioal  cataa- 
trophe.  The  book,  now  very  rare,  is  well  arranged,  with 
a  copious  index,  and  is  full  of  curious  learning. 

Johann  Heinrich  Alsted,  bora  1538,  died  1638,  published 
Eueyelopcedia  aeptem  tomit  diatincta^  Herbomie  Nassovi- 
onun  1630,  foL  7  vols.,  2543  pages  of  Teiv  small  typeu  It 
is  in  35  books,  divided  into  7  classes,  preceded  by  48  synop- 
tical tables  of  the  whole,  and  followed  by  an  index  of  119 
pages. 

I.  Pmcogiiita  disetpUnAmin,  4  boclca,  hexolodn,  tccluwlc^A, 
archelogio,  didnctica,  that  ia,  on  iutcUectual  habits  aud  oti  tlie 
cloaaification,  origin,  and  atudy  of  the  arta.  1 1.  Pliilolofn',  6  Inoka, 
Icxica,  gmmmar,  rhuteric,  )o(pc,  omtory,  ami  poetry:  book  5,  lexica, 
contain*  dictioiiarinaxiiliunvil  in  Latin  of  1076  Hebrew,  842Syriac, 
1934  Ambie,  1923  Groelc,  and  2093  Ijitin  words,  and  alao  Domen- 
cltttor  technologin,  Jcc,  a  clniairicd  vocnbnlarr  of  torma  uaed  in  the 
arta  and  acicncea,  in  l^tin,  Gn-ck,  and  Hebrew,  lilUuc  34  pagci; 
book  6  contaiua  Hebrew,  Ammaic,  Greek,  Latin,  nml  German 
gnmimAra;  book  10,  pootics,  containa  a  liat  of  61  Rotwclacli  wonlh 
in.  Theoretic  philosophy,  10  booka:— book  11,  tortaphyaica;  12, 
pnrnmntica(AnBi>frits);  13,  jiihyaica;  14,  nrithmeticj  16,  geomeby; 
16,  eoaniography;  17,  nrnnomotria  (aatronomy  and  axtrolofQr); 
gi^ogradiy  (with  ina)ia  of  the  Old-Vortd^saatem  MediteTTanea^  ud 
I^tsUni  otidarJths  Ohl  and  Slew  TsstiBMBta,  and  a  pUte  of  Kasha 
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»«);  19,optirt;  20,  marie.  IT.  Pnicttcal  pWloMpliy,  <  booki:— 
.21,  athica;  22,  ocoLomici  (on  rel«tion*hiiis};  33,  politioa,  with  Aori- 
Ugium  polUivuni,  119  pagM  of  vxtntcU  from  historunn,  philo- 
•ophon,  and  oraton;  SI,  acholortica  (on  mlnoation,  with  &  Hori- 
Ugium  o£  25  pofiw).  V.  Tho  thrw  laporior  ftcHllifi:— 25,  theo- 
logy; 28,  juriiprudunco;  27,  mcdiclnB  leniliog  with  the  nlem  of 
th«  Solomiun  achool).  VI.  Mechanical  arU  in  general: — book  28, 
mathematical  mechanical  arts;  book  29,  agriculture,  gardening, 
oaro  of  aninuli,  baking,  bnwing,  preparing  medicine*,  metallurg? 
(with  minini{};  book  SO,  phraicoJ  mechanical  arU— printing,  dial- 
ling, ke.  Under  ptcdntica  (gamea)  Im  Vida'a  Latin  poeip  ou  cheta, 
ftnd  one  by  Lenechner  on  the  ludu*  Lorzina.  YII.  Famginea 
diecipUnamm,  S  booka: — 31,  mnemonica;  82,  faiator;;  33,  chrono' 
logy:  >rah{t«etan;  S5,  qnodlibatioft,  miecellaneoua  arto,  as 
magte,  oabbnlo,  alcbomx,  nagnetism,  &o.,  with  otheia  apparentlj 
diainguiehed  and  named  by  himaeir,  pttradoxologia,  the  art  of 
explaining  pftradaxei;  dipnoaophiatlca,  the  art  of  pliilooophiiing 
while  feaeting;  oyclognouica,  the  art  of  conreraing  well  do  qaovis 
icibili;  tabooolagia,  the  natun,  tun,  ftnd  ftbnw  of  tobacco,  te,— in 
•11  35  articlea  in  tliis  book. 

AUted's  encyclopwdift  was  received  with  very  groat 
ipplanse,  and  waa  highly  valued.  Lami  {Eatretient,  1C84, 
p.  188)  thought  it  almost  the  only  encyclopedia  irhiah  did 
out  deeerre  to  be  despised.  AUted's  learning  was  rery 
Tarious,  and  his  reading  was  very  extensive  and  diversified. 
He  givea  few  references,  and  Tbomasias  charges  him  with 
plagiarism,  as  he  often  copies  literally  without  any  acknow- 
ledgment. .  He  wrote  not  long  before  the  appearance  of 
encyclopoadios  in  modem  languages  superseded  his  own 
and  other  Latin  books,  and  but  a  short  time  before  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  began  to  prevail  over  the  metho- 
dical His  book  was  reprinted,  Lugduni,  1 649,  foL  4  vols., 
2008  pages. 

Jean  de  Uagnon,  historiographer  to  the  king  of  France, 
undertook  to  write  an  encyclopadia  in  French  heroic 
verse,  which  was  to  fill  ten  volumes  of  2b,000  lines  each, 
and  to  render  libraries  merely  a  useless  ornament.  But  be 
did  not  live  to  finiMi  it,  as  he  was  killed  at  night  by 
robbers  on  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris,  in  April  1662.  The 
part  he  left  was  printed  as  La  Scietiet  univrrulU,  Paris, 
16S3,  fol,  34S  pages, — 10  bouks  containing  abont  11,000 
lines.  They  begin  with  the  nature  of  Ood,  and  end  with 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  man.  Hib  verses,  say  Chaudon 
and  Delandine,  are  perhaps  the  most  nerveleat,  incorrect, 
obscure,  and  flat  In  French  poetry  ;  yet  the  author  had 
been  the  friend  of  lloliire,  and  had  acted  with  him  in 
comedy. 

Louis  Uoriri  (bom  25th  Uarch  1643  at  Bargemont,  in 
the  diocese  of  Frejoa,  died  10th  July  1680  at  Paris)  wrote 
•  dictionary  of  history,  genealogy,  and  biography,  Le 
prand  dictiannaire  KUtorique,  ou  It  milanffe  evruiix  de 
FhUioir*  sacree  et  profane,  Lyons,  1674,  foL  He  began  a 
seeoud  edition  on  a  brger  scale,  published  at  Lyons  in 
1681,  in  two  volumes  folio ;  the  sixth  edition  was  edited 
by  Jean  le  Clerc,  Amsterdam,  1691,  foL  4  vols.;  the 
twentieth  and  last  edition,  Paris,  1759,  foL  10  Toll. 
Unr6ri*B  dictionary,  still  very  useful,  was  of  »eiy  great 
Talne  and  importance,  though  not  the  first  of  the  kind. 
It  superseded  the  very  inferior  compilation  of  JnignA- 
Broissinftre,  Didimnatrt  Theologiqut,  Hitioriqyt,  Po€tiqwe, 
Comographique,  tt  Chronoioffi^,  Paris,  1044,  4to ; 
Bouen,  1668,  &c., — a  ti&iulation,  with  additions,  of  the 
PUfionariuM  Hittoneum,  GeograjAieuiiit  gt  Pottieum  of 
Charles  Sstienne,  published  in  1553,  4t(^  and  often  after- 
wards. Aa  snoh  a  work  was  much  wanted,  Jnigntfi  book 
went  through  twelve  editiom  .in  .less  than  thirty  years, 
notwithstanding  its  want  of  criticism,  errors,  auocluvnisms. 
defects,  and  inferior  style, 

Johnnn  Jacob  Hofinann,  born  11th  September  1633, 
died  10th  March  1706,  son  of  a  schoolmaster  at  Basel, 
which  he  is  snid  never  to  have  left,  and  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  History,  wrote  Lexicon  UniveTMaU 
Hiahuieo'  GtogriXphiM-Chrtiudc^ieO'roHico-rhildogieuvit 


Basilete,  1677,  foL  2  vols.,  1823  pages,  a  dictionary  t>t 
history,  biography,  geography,  genealogies  of  princely 
families,  chronology,  ciythology,  and  philology.  At  the 
end  is  NomeDcIator  Mt^oyXotrroi,  an  index  ef  names  of 
places,  people,  dec.,  in  many  languages,  carefully  collected, 
and  explained  in  Latin,  filling  110  pagea ;  with  an  index  of 
subjects  not  forming  separate  artiqlee,  occupying  81  pages. 
Ta  1683  he  published  a  continuation  in  3  toIs.  fol.,  2293 
pKgea,  containing,  besides  additions  to  the  subjects  given 
in  his  lexicon,  the  history  of  animals,  plants,  stones,  metals, 
elements,  stars,  and  especially  of  man  and  his  afifairs,  arts, 
honours,  laws,  magic,  music,  rites,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  subjects.  In  1698  he  published  a  second  edition, 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  foL  4  vols.,  3742  pages,  incorporating 
the  continuation  with  additions.  From  the  great  extent 
of  his  plan,  many  aiticlei,  eapedally  in  htstoiy,  are  auper- 
ficial  and  faulty. 

^tienne  Chauvin  was  bora  at  Kismes  18th  April  1640. 
He  fled  to  Rotterdam  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  in  1688  supplied  Bayle's  place  in  his  lectures 
on  philosophy.  In  1695  he  was  invited  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenbui^  to  go  as  professor  of  philosophy  to  Berlin,  where 
he  became  the  representative  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
and  died  6th  April  1725.  He  wrote  Lexicon  Raiionale, 
tive  Thetaunu  Fhilotophiau  Ordxne  Alpkabetieo  digettua, 
Rotterdami,  1692,  foL,  746  pagea  and  30  plates.  An  im- 
proved and  enlarged  edition  was  printed  as  Lexicon  phito- 
topkicum  $ecvndis  euria,  Leovardin,  1713,  large  folio,  725 
pages,  and  30  plates.  This  great  work  may  be  considered 
aa  a  dictionary  of  the  Cartesian  philoaophy,  and  was  very 
much  used  by  Bracker  and  other  eailier  historians  of  {^ilo- 
aophy.  It  is  written  in  a  very  dry  and  scholastic  stylOf 
and  seldum  names  authorities. 

The  great  dictionary  of  French,  begun  by  Uie  French 
Academy  7th  February  1639,  excluded  all  words  especially 
belonging  to  science  and  the  arts.  But  the  success  of  the 
rival  dictionary  of  Fureti^re,  which,  as  its  title  page,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Etaait  published  in  1684,  conspicuously 
announced,  professed  to  give  "  les  termes  de  toutcs  les 
Sciences  et  des  Arts,"  induced  Thomas  Comeille,  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  to  compile  Le  Dietionnairt  de$  At-tt  et  dfB 
Science;  which  the  Academy  published  with  the  first  edition 
of  their  dictionary,  Paris,  1694,  folio,  as  a  supplement  in 
(wo  volumes  containing  1236  pagea  It  was  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam,  1696,  fol  2  toIs.,  and  at  Fa^u  in  1720,  and 
again  in  1732,  revised  by  Fontanelle.  A  long  series  of 
dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences  hsve  followed  Comeille  in 
placing  in  their  titles  Um  arts  before  the  sciences,  whidi  he 
probably  did  merely  in  order  to  differ  from  Fnretiire. 
Comeille  professed  to  quota  no  author  whom  he  had  not 
consulted ;  to  take  plants  from  Dioseorides  uid  Matthiolni, 
medicine  from  Ettmiiller.  chemistry  from  a  M&  of  Femult, 
and  areliiteetnre,  painting,  and  sculpture  from  Fflihieo; 
and  to  give  an  abridged  history  of  animals,  birds,  and 
fishes,  and  an  account  of  all  religions  and  military  orders 
and  tlieir  statutes,  heresiarchi  and  heresies,  and  dignltiea 
and  charges  ancient  and  modem. 

Pierre  B^Ie  (bom  18th  NoTembm  1647,  died  28th 
December  1 706)  wrote  a  very  important  and  valuable  work, 
Dietumnairt  Bittoriqua  et  Critiqtu,  Rotterdam,  1697,  fol 
2  vols.  His  design  was  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  errors 
and  omissionB  of  iloriri  and  others,  but  lie  was  mvch 
embarrassed  hj  tlie  nunerons  editions  and  supplements  of 
Hor^  A  second  edition  with  an  additional  volume 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1703,  foL  S  vols.  The  fmuth 
edition,  Rotterdam,  1720,  foL  4  vols.,  was  much  enlarged 
from  his  manuscripts,  and  was  edited  by  Prosper  Marchand. 
It  contains  3132  pages  besides  tables.  Sec  Tlie  ninth 
edition  was  published  at  BauL  d7)l;v£oL  10  vols.  It  waa 
transkted  ipto  EnglUl^'f^^OiV^nU^itiou,  London, 
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I7C^  tfi.  i  toU.^  with  lome  iligltt  additions  and  coneo- 
tioDsbj  the  Mitlior;  and  agaia  from  the  fifth  edition  of 
1730  bjr  Kieh  and  Lockioan»  London,  1734-40,  foL  5  toIi. 
J.  a  da  Chaofepid  pnbliahed  Jfownau  J)ietiaiuunre 
iuton^  Anutardam,  1750-56,  fol,  4  vvSa.,  aa  s  anj^e- 
miat  to  Bajdai  It  ehieflj  emuistt  of  the  artidea  addwl  1^ 
du&^ish  translators  wiUi  manjreorreotioni  andadditioni, 
about  500  new  articles  added  bj  himself,  and  contains 
iQ  all  aboot  1400  artieloi  Ftoiper  Uaiehand,  editor  of  the 
r»rth  edition,  left  at  his  death,  14th  January  1756, 
murials  for  a  sapplementary  Dietioimairt  Autor^iw,  Ia 
tbje,  1758,  foL  2  toUl  891  page^  136  arta'eles.  It  had 
occupied  his  leisure  moments  for  fortj  yeara.  Modt  of  his 
Tock  wu  written  on  small  acrapa  of  ptyier,  sometimes  30 
iibalf  s  pigeaud  nolaiiger  than  a  nai^iu  sudi  small  diat^ 
leteis  that  not  only  the  editor  but  the  printer  lud  to  use 
imrfnl  msgttifiers.  Bayla'a  dietitmaiy  was  also  translated 
ntoQemsn,  Leipsi^  1741-44,  foL  4  vols.,  witli  a  preface 
If  J.  C  Goltaehal  It  is  still  a  wwk  of  great  importanoe 
udTsIne. 

TincHuo  Uaria  Coronelli,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was 
Dora  in  Venice  about  1650,  eoamographer  to  the  re- 
public ia  1685,  became  general  of  his  oMer  in  1703,  and 
ns  fonad  dead  at  his  study  table  9th  December  1718, 
begu  in  1701  to  pnbliah  a  general  alphabetical  eneyclo- 
;«dii,  written  in  Italian,  at  which  be  had  been  wo^ng 
f«  tlurty  years,  BUUiaUea  Univtrtals  Saero-pn^ana.  It 
*ii  to  expf^a  more  than  300,000  wordn,  to  include  history 
ud  biography  as  well  aa  all  other  subjects,  and  to  extend 
to  15  Tolames  folia  Tolames  1-39  were  to  contain  the 
dictioaaryAtoZ;  40, 41,  the  supplement;  49,  retractations 
ud  corrections ;  43,  anirenal  index ;  44,  index  dirided 
iato  matters  \  45,  index  in  Tarioos  langaage&  But  seren 
nlomei  only  were  pabliahed,  Yenezia,  1701-6,  foL  5609 
pt^  k  to  Caqae.  The  first  six  Tolamee  hare  each  an 
kdaof  from  28  to  48  pages  (in  all  224  pages)  of  subjects, 
■htther  forming  articles  or  inddentaL  Tiie  articles  in 
I  edi  ue  numbered,  and  amount  to  30:269  in  the  six 
'aiuaea,  which  complete  the  letter  R  Ca  an  average  3 
contain  33  articles.  Each  rolome  is  dedicated  to  a 
^iterect  patron, — the  pope,  the  doge,  the  kinj[  of  Spun, 
Tnii  work  is  reiaarkable  for  the  extent  and  completeness 
o(  ill  plan,  and  for  being  the  first  great  alphabetical  encydo- 
ptdiL,  u  well  as  for  being  written  in  a  modem  language, 
Imt  it  was  hastily  written  and  very  incorrect.  Nerer,  per- 
bpt,  tays  Tiraboachi  {Storia  deUa  Letteraiura  Italiana, 
546),  was  there  so  quick  a  writer;  he  composed  a 
folia  Tolome  as  easily  as  others  would  a  page,  but  he 
unr  perfected  his  works,  and  what  we  have  of  this 
^  irill  not  induce  na  to  regret  the  want  of  the  re- 
minder. 

Th»  Gnt  alphabetical  encyclopsadia  written  in  English 
■It  the  work  of  a  London  clergyman,  John  Harris  (bom 

1667,  elected  first  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  30th 
Wmber  1709,  died  7th  September  1719),  Lexicon 
^ffivKum,  or  an  univerial  Enffltsh  Dictionary  <^  Arts  and 
^u^,  London,  1704,  foL  1220  pages,  4  plates,  with 

diagrams  and  figures  printed  in  the  text.  Like  many 
inbieqaent  English  encydopaedias  the  pages  are  not 
imabered.    It  professes  not  merely  to  explain  the  terms 

in  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  the  arts  and  sciences 
jli^rea.  The  author  complains  that  he  found  much 
HI  help  from  preTions  dictionaries  than  one  would  suppose, 

Cbauriu  is  full  of  obsolete  school  terms,  and  Corneills 

only  bare  ezplauations  of  terms,  which  often  relate 
^7  to  simple  ideas  and .  common  things.  He  omits 
**il<>gy,  antiquity,  biography,  and  poetry;  gives  only 
Wmica]  history,  geography,  and  chronology ;  and  in  logic, 
^hjaici,  eUiics,  grammar,  and  rhetoric,  merely  explains 
Itrni  mad.  In  matiicnutics  and  anatomy  he  prtrfeases 
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to  be  very  full,  bat  says  that  the  catatognea  and  places  of 
the  stare  are  Very  imperfect,  aa  Flamsteed  refused  to  assist 
him.  In  botany  he  gave  from  Bay,  Uorriaon,  and  Toumo- 
fort  *'  a  pretty  exact  botanick  lexicon,  which  was  what  we 
really  wanted  before,  *  with  an  account  of  all  the  **  kinds 
and  aubaltemate  spedea  of  planta,  and  their  specifio  difiler- 
ences  "  on  Riy's  method.  He  gave  a  table  of  fosaili  from 
Dr  Woodward,  professor  of  medicine  ia  Gresham  College, 
and  took  great  pains  to  describe  the  parte  of  a  ship  accurately 
and  particularly,  going  often  oa  board  hiauelf  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  law  he  abridged  from  the  best  writers  what  hu 
thought  necessary.  He  meant  to  have  given  at  the  end  an 
alphabet  for  each  art  and  science^  and  some  more  plates  of 
anatomy  and  ships,  "  but  the  undertaker  conid  not  afford  it 
at  the  prices"  A  review  of  his  work,  extending  to  the  uit 
usual  length  of  four  pages,  appeared  in  the  i*lulom>pkieel 
Tratuaetiwu,  1704  (pw  1699).  This  Toluma  was  reprinted 
ia  1708.  Aaecoad  volunu  ol  1419  p^M  4  platea 
appeared  In  1710,  with  a  list  of  about  1300  aabscribera. 
Great  part  of  it  eonaiatod  of  mathematical  and  astroaomical 
tablea,  as  he  intended  his  work  to  serve  as  a  small  mathe. 
matieal  library.  He  was  allowed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
print  hii  treatise  on  acids.  He  gives  a  table  of  mgarithma 
to  seven  figures  of  decimals  (44  pages),  and  one  of  sinea, 
tangents,  and  secants  (120  peges),  a  Ust  of  books  filling  two 
pages,  and  an  index  of  the  articles  in  both  volnmes  under 
26  heads,  filling  50  pages.  The  longest  lists  are  law  (1700 
articles),  cfayurgery,  anatomy,  geometry,  fortification, 
botany,  and  music.  The  mathematical  and  phjrsical  part  ia 
considered  very  ablei  He  often  mentions  his  authorities, 
and  gives  lists  of  books  on  particular  subjects,  as  botany 
and  chronology.  His  dictionary  was  loug  very  popular. 
The  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1736,  foL  3  vols.  A. 
supplement,  including  no  new  subjects,  appeared  in  1744. 
London,  foL  996  pages,  6  plates.  'It  was  intended  to  rival 
Chambera,  but,  being  eoaaidered  a  bookseller^  spBealation, 
was  not  well  recdved. 

Johann  Hilbner,  rector  of  the  Johanpanm  in  Hamburg, 
bom  17th  llarch  16G8,  wrote  prefaces  to  two  dictionaries 
written  in  Qermao,  which  bore  his  name,  and  were  long 
popular.  The  first  was  Realet  StaaU-ZtUungt  und  Conver' 
tationM-Ltxicon,  Leiprig,  1704,  8vo  ;  second  edition,  1706, 
947  pages;  at  the  end  a  register  of  arma,  and  indexes  of 
Latin  and  French  words;  fifth  edition,  1711;  fifteenth 
edition  1735,  1119  pages.  The  thirty-first  edition  was 
edited  and  enlarged  by  F.  A.  RQder,  and  pubUslied  \>j 
Brockhaus,  Leipzig,  1824-28,  8vo,  4  vols.,  3088  pages.  U 
was  translated  into  Hungarian  by  Fejer,  Pesten,  1816,  8vo, 
5  vols.,  2958  pages.  The  second  published  as  a  supple- 
ment, WQs  Curituta  vnd  reaUa  Naivr-  Kuntt-  Berg-  Gewerb- 
und  Uandlvng$- Lexicon,  Ldpzig,  1712,  8vo,  788  pages, 
frequeotly  reprinted  to  1792.  The  first  relates  to  the 
political  state  of  the  worid,  as  religion,  orders,  states,  rivers, 
towns,  castles,  mountains,  genealogy,  war,  ahipe ;  the  second 
to  nature,  sdence,  art,  and  commerce  They  were  the 
work  of  many  authors,  of  whom  Paul  Jacob  Marpurger,  a 
celebrated  and  voluminooa  writer  on  trade  and  commerce, 
bom  at  Nuremberg  27th  June  1656,  was  an  extensive  con- 
tributor, and  is  the  only  one  named  by  Hiibner. 

Johann  Theodor  Jablonski,  who  was  bom  at  Btfntric  I5th 
December  1654,  appointed  secretary  to  the  newly  founded 
Fmssiau  Academy  in  1700,  when  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  died  28th  April  1731,  published  AUgemeine$  Lexicon 
der  Kitntte  und  Wiuenichaften,  Leiprig,  1721,  4to,  a  short 
but  excellent  encyclopaedia  still  valued  in  Germany.  It 
does  not  include  theology,  history,  geography,  biogr^>hy, 
and  genealogy.  He  nut  only  names  Us  authorities,  but 
gives  a  list  of  their  works.  A  new  edition  in  17^  was 
increased  one-third  to  1508  pagfff^ed^HSf^^^t^n. 
KBuigsberg  and  Leiprig  1767,  4ta^  3  vols.,  ISSft^^wge^ 
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Traa  editod  by  J.  J.  Schwabe,  public  teacher  of  pliilu&ophy 
at  Leipaic. 

Ephraim  Olianiben  piibliAbed  bia  Cjfclopcedia;  or  an 
UniverMol  DictioHary  of  Art  and  Seicncet,  eontainintj  oa 
Explication  of  the  Termt  and  an  Account  of  tk»  Things 
Signified  thereby  in  the  teveral  Art$,  Lileral  and  Xeehani' 
cai,  antt  the  tevtral  Sciencei,  Human  and  Dxnnt,  LondoD, 
1728,  fol  2  vola.  Tha  dedication  to  tba  kiug  is  dat«d 
Octobdr  15,  1737.  Chtiinben  tadearourtd  to  cooneot  tbA 
scattered  arttclu  relating  to  each  aubject  \>j  a  system  of 
references,  and  to  consider  "  tbe  several  mattere,  not  only 
in  thenuelres,  bat  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other ; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes  and  as  so  many  parts 
of  some  greater  whole."  Under  each  article  he  refers  to 
the  subject  to  which  it  belongs,  and  also  to  its  subordinate 
parts ;  thus  Coi>yhold  has  a  reference  to  Tenure,  of  which 
it  is  a  particular  kind,  and  other  references  to  Rolls, 
Custom,  Manor,  Fine,  Charterland,  and  Freehold.    In  his 

{trefaca  he  gives  an  "  analysis  of  the  divisions  of  know- 
edge,"  47  in  nnmber,  with  classed  lists  of  the  articles 
belonging  to  each,  intended  to  serve  as  table  of  contents 
and  also  as  a  rubric  or  directory  indicating  the  order  in 
which  the  articles  should  be  read.  But  it  does  so  very  im- 
perfectly,  as  the  lists  are  curtailed  by  many  et  eaterat;  thua 
19  occur  in  a  list  of  119  articles  under  Anatomy,  which  has 
nearly  2200  articles  in  Reea's  index.  He  omits  etymologies 
unless  "  they  appeared  of  some  significance;"  he  gives  only 
one  grammati<»l  form  of  each  word,  unless  pecnliar  ideas 
are  arbitrarily  attached  to  different  forms,  as  precipitate, 
precipitant,  precipitation,  when  each  haa  an  article;  and 
he  omita  complex  ideas  generally  known,  and  thus  "  gets 
free  d  a  Test  load  of  plebeian  worda."  Hi»  work,  he  aayi, 
is  a  collaetioD,  not  the  produce  of  one  man's  wit,  for  that 
would  go  but  a  little  way,  bnt  of  the  whole  commonwealth 
of  learning.  "Nobody  that  fell  in  my  way  has  been 
sparedf  antient  or  modem,  foreign  nor  domestic.  Christian 
or  Jew  nor  heathen."  To  the  subjects  given  by  Harris  he 
adds  theology,  metaphysics,  etbie^  politics,  logic,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  bat  ezdndee  history,  biography, 
genealogy,  geography,  and  chronology,  except  their  techni- 
ral  parta.  A  aeoond  ediUon  appeared  in  1738,  foL  3  vols. 
2  468  pagee,  "  retouched  and  amended  in  a  thousand  placea." 
A.  few  article!  are  added  and  some  othera  enlarged,  bnt  he 
was  prevented  from  doing  more  because  "  the  booksellers 
were  alarmed  with  a  biU  in  pariiament  containing  a  cluise 
to  oblige  the  pnblishera  of  improved  editiona  of  books 
to  print  their  improvements  separately."  The  bill  after 
passing  the  Commons  was  unexpectedly  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords ;  bat  fearing  that  it  might  be  rerired,  the  bookaellera 
thought  it  beat  to  retreat  though  more  than  twenty  sheets 
had  been  printed.  Five  other  editions  were  puUiahed  in. 
London.  1739  to  1751-2,  besides  one  in  Dublin,  1742,  all 
in  2  vols.  fuL  An  Italian  translation,  VensMa,  1748-49, 
4to,  9  vols.,  waa  the  first  complete  Italian  encyclopaedia. 
AThen  Cbamberawas  in  France  in  1739  he  rejected  very 
favourable  proposals  to  publish  an  edition  there  dedicated 
to  Louis  XV.  His  work  was  judiciously,  honestly,  and 
carefully  done,  and  long  maintained  its  popularity.  Bat  it 
had  many  defects  and  omissions,  as  he  was  well  aware  ;  and 
at  his  death,  ISth  May  1740,  he  had  collected  and  arranged 
materials  for  seven  new  volumea.  John  Lewis  Scott  waa 
employed  by  tbe  booksellera  to  seleet  anoh  articles  as  were 
fit  for  the  press  and  to  supply  others.  He  is  snid  to  have 
done  this  very  efficiently  until  appointed  sul>-preceptor  to 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Edward.  His  task  waa  en- 
tniated  to  Ur  (afterwards  called  Sir  John)  Hill,  whoperformod 
it  very  hastily,  and  with  characteristic  careleasnest  and  aelf- 
saffieiency,  copying  freely  from  his  own  writings.  Tbe  S«p- 
p/ement  waa  published  in  I^ndon,  1753,  foL  2  vols.,  3307 
jMgea  and  13  platoa.   As  Uill  was  a  botaAist,  the  botanical 
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part,  which  had  been  very  defective  in  the  Cydofyrdia 
was  the  best.  Abraham  Bees  published  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition,  "  with  tbe  supplement  and  modem 
improvements  incorporated  in  one  alphabet,"  London, 
1778-88,  fol.  3  vols.,  6010  pages,  159  plates.  It  was 
published  in  418  numbers,  at  6cL  each.  Kees  says  that 
he  has  added  more  than  4400  new  articles.  At  the  end  bs 
gives  an  index  of  'articles,  classed  under  100  heads, 
numbering  about  57,000,  and  filling  80  pagaa.  The  headi, 
with  39  cross  references,  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
Rees's  edition  waa  reprinted,  London,  1786-88,  and 
1789-91,  fol.  5  vols.,  and  Dublin,  1787,  fot.  4  vols. 
According  to  the  English  custom,  all  the  editions  of  tbe 
Gyclopadia  have  no  pagination. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  encyclo- 
pedias was  undertaken  and  in  a  great  measure  completed 
by  Johann  Heinrich  Ze^ler,  a  bookseller  of  Leipsic,  who 
was  bom  at  Breslau  7th  January  170§,  mode  a  Pnisaiaa 
commeruenratb  in  1731,  and  died  at  Leipsic  in  1760, — 
Grotaee  vollatdndiffa  t'nivertal  Lexicon  Alter  X\'itu»*ehiften 
nnd  KUnde  welehe  biahero  dureh  mfHKhliehen  Verttand  vnd 
Witt  er/vnden  «nd  verbe8*ert  *m>rden,  Halle  and.>Leip«g, 
1732-50,  foL  64  vols.  64,309  pages  ;  and  Hothi^e  S*i>pU- 
menle,  ib.  1751-64,  vols.  L  to  iv.,  A  to  Caq,  3016  pages. 
The  columns,  two  in  a  page,  ore  numbered,  varying  from 
1356  in  vol.  IL  to  2588  in  toL  xlix.  Each  volume  has  a 
dedication,  with  a  portrait.  The  first  nine  are  the  emperor, 
the  kings  of  Pnuaia  and  Poland,  the  empress  of  Ruaua, 
and  the  kings  of  England,  France,  Poland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  The  dedications,  of  which  two  are  in  verse,  and 
all  are  signed  by  Zedler,  amount  to  459  pagea.  The 
supidement  has  BO  dedications  or  portraits  The  preface 
to  tlie  first  Tolnma  of  the  work  ie  by  Johann  Peter  von 
Ludewig,  chancellor  of  the  nniversity  of  Halle  (bora  l&th 
August  1690,  died  6th  September  1743).  Nine  editors 
were  employed,  whom  Ludewig  compares  to  the  nine 
muses ;  uid  the  whole  of  each  subject  was  entrusted  to  the 
same  person,  that  all  its  parts  might  be  uniformly  treated. 
Carl  GUnther  Ludoviei  (born  at  Leipsic  7th  August  1707, 
public  teacher  of  philosophy  there  from  1734,  died  3d  July 
1778)  edited  the  work  from  toL  xiz.,  beginning  the  letter 
M,  and  published  in  1739,  to  tbe  end,  at^  also  the  supfde- 
msnt  The  work  waa  pubUahed  by  subscription.  Johann 
Heinrich  Wolff,  an  eminent  merdiant  and  ehop-keeper  in 
L«ipsic,  bora  there  29th  April  1690,  came  to  Zedler's 
asaietance  fay  advancing  the  very  heavy  expenses  and 
becoming  anaweraUe  for  the  subsniptiona,  and  spared  no 
cost  that  the  work  might  be  complete.  Zedler  very  traly 
aaya,  in  his  preface  to  vol.  xviiL,  that  his  rnivenal  Lexicon 
was  a  work  such  as  no  time  and  no  nation  could  show,  and 
both  in  its  plan  and  execution  it  is  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  complete  than  aoy  previous  eDcyclo{Media. 
Colleges,  says  Ludewig  where  sJl  sciences  are  taught  and 
studied,  are  on  that  account  called  Mniveniti£»,  and  their 
teaching  is  called  etvtUum  vnivertafe/  but  the  Vnivereal 
Lexicon  contains  not  only  what  they  teach  in  thedogy, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  philosophy,  histbry,  mathematics^ 
^-c,  bnt  also  many  other  things  belonging  to  courts, 
chanceries,  hunting,  forests,  war  and  peace,  and  to  artists, 
artirans,  housekeepers,  and  merchants,  not  thought  of  in 
cotlsgss.  Its  plan  embraces  not  only  history,  geography, 
and  biography,  but  also  genealogy,  topography,  and  from 
vol.  xviii.,  published  in  1738,  lives  of  illustrious  living 
persons.  Zedler  inquires  why  death  alone  should  make  s 
deserving  man  capable  of  having  his  services  and  worthy 
deads  made  known  to  the  world  in  print.  The  lives  of  the 
dead,  he  says,  are  to  be  found  in  books,  but  thoee  of  the 
Hying  are  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere,  and  would  oftea 
1)0  more  useful  if  known.  In  coii^ueneek^^ia  prefaco, 
many  Uvea  and  genealogiStt'^^^AHygi^blicatioo, 
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Qm' nferaiMM  geoanUf^gm  not  only  the  article 
nfctml  tcs  bnt  alw  ths  ▼oloma  and  colatnn,  and,  when 
wKmuj,  mch  brief  infomatioD  aa  may  diattngniah  the 
¥Did  referred  to  from  other*  aimilar  but  of  diffBrait 
uuuDg.  LuftB  of  ttDthoritiaa^  often  lon^  exaeti  and 
nhublt^  are  frequeotlj  appended  to  the  artidea.  Tlua 
■n^  vbidi  ii  well  and  carefully  compiled^  and  rery 
tnabrortliy,  it  atill  n  moat  valu^ila  book  trf  nfereooe  on 
nany  sabjeete.  eepeeially  topogra^y,  genealogy,  and 
bio^phy.  Tm  genealogiea  and  family  hietoriea  are 
■xnllw^  and  many  partieoliua  ara  given  of  the  liree  and 
woAm  nf  antbiin  not  easQy  found  eleewhere. 

A  work  on  a  neir  plan  wu>  publiabed  by  Denma  da 
Coetlogon,  a  Freocliman  naturalized  in  England,  vbo 
styled  himself  "Knight  of  St  Lata  re,  M.D.,  and  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Angere," — A.»  Cnivertal  Hittory 
tf  Am  and  Scimeety  Lond<m,  1745,  foL  2  toU.,  3520 
pagea,  33  platea,  and  161  artidea  arruiged  alphabetically. 
He  "  endearoon  to  render  each  treatise  aa  complete  u 
jKoible,  avoiding  aboTe  all  things  needleea  npetitiona,  and 
Dem  puxzliug  the  reader  with  the  laaat  reference." 
Theology  is  divided  into  eereral  treatiaea;  nuhwt^y 
into  Ethicka^  Logick*  and  Metaphysick,  each  under  ito 
kUer;  and  Physick  ia  Bubdirtd^  into  Anatomy,  Botany, 
Gfography,  Geometry,  Uilttary  Art  is  divided  into 
Ann;,  Fortification,  Onnnery.  The  royal  licence  ii  dated 
13th  March  1740-1,  the  dedication  is  to  the  duke  of 
Qiion^  the  pages  are  numbered,  there  la  an  appendix  of  35 
pagn  of  astronomical  tables,  and  the  two  indezea,  one  to 
tadt  volume,  fill  69  pages,  and  contain  about  9000  aubjects. 
Tha  type  ia  large  and  the  etyte  diffuse,  but  the  aabject 
mitter  ia  sometimes  curious.  The  author  aaya  that  his 
vork  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  wrote  out 
his  own  hand  every  line,  even  the  index.  But  not- 
withstanding the  novelty  of  his  plan,  his  noA.  dues  not 
Kan  ever  to  have  been  popular. 

GiaofranccMO  Pivati,  bom  at  Padua  in  1689,  died  at 
Venice  in  1764,  secretary  of  the  Academy  ot  Si^ncee  at 
Tenice,  who  had  published  in  1744  a  4to  volume  contain- 
ing a  Di»ionario  vnivertale,  wruta  Jfuovo  ditionario 
tlntifieo  t  cmrioto  taero-pro/ano,  Yeaezia,  1746-51,  fed.  10 
nil,  7791  pages,  S97  plates.  It  is  a  general  eneyclopmlis, 
tDdndiog  gec^raphy,  but  not  history  or  biogrephy.  He 
giTei  frequent  references  to  his  auUiorities  and  much 
cnrioiu  information.  His  preliminary  discourse  (80  pfges) 
cnttins  a  history  of  the  several  actencea  from  mathematica 
to  geognpby.  The  book  was  pablished  by  subaeription, 
lod  St  the  end  of  the  last  volume  ia  a  Catalogs  d<i  Si^nori 
^oMiafS  353  in  number,  who  took  266  oopiea,  Itisalaore- 
udtable  for  tha  Dumber  of  its  plates,  whidi  are  eognved  on 
tapper.  In  eadi  volume  they  are  placed  together  at  the  end, 
ud  an  preceded  by  an  expUnatuy  index  of  anhjeeta  nfw^ 
ring  to  the  plataa  and  to  the  articles  they  illustrate. 

Oae  of  the  greateat  and  moat  nmatkable  literary  enter- 
pnmof  tha  18th  century,  tiie  famons  fnnchSne]fet<^ie, 
origiuted  in  a  French  tnnalation  of  ChamberB*aC^opiB(f»a, 
began  ia  1743,  and  finished  in  1745  by  John  Mflls,  an 
E^liabnua  reaident  in  FWnce^  assisted  by  Gottfried  Bellius, 
*niy  learned  native  of  Dantri^  who,  aftw  being  a  po- 
foior  at  Halle  and  Gottingen,  and  residing  in  Holland, 
bd  tattled  in  Fhria.  They  apjdied  to  Lebreton,  the  kin^a 
priater,  to  publlah  tfie  work,  to  fulfil  the  formalitiea 
n^air^  by  French  law,  with  which,  aa  fbretgneit,  they 
vers  not  acquainted,  and  to  solicit  a  royal  privuege.  Tbia 
Yt  obtained,  but  in  hia  own  name  alone.  Mills  complained 
*<)  loudly  and  bitterly  of  this  deception  that  Lebreton  had 
t<J  acknowledge  formally  that  the  privily  belonged  en 
t^*  pnpriiti  to  John  Mills.  But,  as  he  again  took  care 
"ot  to  arqnaint  Milla  with  Uie  neceeaary  le^l  formalities, 
ibia  tttl»  VQon  became  invalid.    MilU  then  agreed  (o  ^nt 


him  part  of  his  privilege,  and  in  Uay  1745  the  woric  waa 
announoed  as  SneydopidU  ov  Dictiomnairt  Vnivmd  dn 
Artt  tl  dtt  Seiatett,  Mio,  four  vdnmes  of  250  to  260 
sheets  each,  with  n  fifth  of  at  least  130  plates,  and  a  voca- 
bulary or  list  of  artielaa  in  French,  Latin,  German,  Italian, 
and  Spaniah,  with  other  lists  tor  each  language  explained 
In  Frendi,  so  that  fmnigneta  m^ht  easily  find  any  article 
wanted.  It  waa  to  be  published  1^  nbseription  at  135 
livm^  bnt  for  la^  paper  «^ica  200  livraa,  the  first  vcdnmi 
to  be  delivered  in  June  1746,  and  tha  two  last  at  tho  end 
of  1748.  ThA  subacription  liat,  which  was  eonsiderablek 
dosed  31st  December  1745.  Mills  demanded  an  aecount, 
which  Lebreton,  who  had  again  omitted  certain  formaliUesi 
insultingly  refused.  Mills  brought  an  action  against  him, 
but  before  it  was  decided  Lebreton  procured  the  revocatton 
ot  the  privilege  as  informal,  and  obtaincnl  another  for  bim- 
nU  dated  21at  January  1746.  Thus,  for  unwittingly  con- 
traveningregutationa  with  which  hia  unacrupulous  publisher 
ought  to  have  made  him  acquainted,  Milla  was  despoiled  of 
tlie  work  he  had  both  planned  and  executed,  and  hftd  to 
return  to  England.  Jean  Paul  de  Gua  de  Malres,  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  college  of  France  (bom  at  Carcassonne 
in  1713,  died  IStk  June  1765),  wa«  then  engaged  as  editor 
merely  to  correct  errors  and  add  new  diseuyeries.  But  he 
proposed  a  thorough  revision,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
many  learned  men  and  artists,  among  whom  Deaeaaarta 
names  Louis,  Condillac,  D'Alembert,  and  DideroL  But 
the  publishen  did  not  think  hia  reputation  high  enough  to 
ensure  success,  withheld  their  confidence,  and  often  opposed 
his  plana  as  too  expouive.  Tired  at  last  of  disputes,  and 
too  easily  offended,  De  Gua  resigned  the  editotahip.  The 
publishers,  who  had  already  made  heavy  advances,  offered 
it  to  Diderot  (bom  October  1713,  died  30th  July  1781), 
who  wu  probably  recommended  to  them  by  bis  very  well 
received  i>icfi'(»iHatre  Universel  de  Medicine,  Paris,  1746- 
48,  fol  6  vols.,  published  by  Briasson,  David,  and  Durasd, 
with  notes  and  additions  by  Julian  Busson,  doctor  regent  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Faria.  It  was  a  tnnslation,  made 
with  the  assistance  of  Eidons  and  Tonssaint,  of  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Dr  Robert  James,  inventor  of  the  fever 
powders,  A  Mtiieiiial  Dictionary,  London,  1743-45,  foL  3 
voU,  3275  pages  and  98  plates,  comprising  a  history  of 
drug^  with  diemistry,  botany,  and  natural  history  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  medidne,  and  with  an  historical  preface  of  99 
pages  (in  the  translation  136).  Tha  pn^oaed  work  was  to 
have  been  similar  in  character.  De  Gaa'a  papeia  were 
handed  over  to  Diderot  in  great  confusion.  He  loon  per* 
■naded  the  pnbUahen  t&  undertake  a  far  more  original  and 
cranprehanaive  work.  Hia  friend  IVAlembert  nnderUxA:  to 
edit  the  mathematica,  Othw  aubjceta  wen  allotted  to  21 
contributors,  each  of  whan  lecaiTea  the  artidea  on  thia  sub- 
ject in  Mill's  tnnalation  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  U^work. 
But  they  wen  in  most  casea  so  badly  oomposed  ana  tnn»> 
lated,  BO  full  of  emaa  and  omiaaiooi,  that  they  were  not 
used.  The  contributiona  wen  to  be  finished  in  three 
months,  but  none  wan  nady  in  tim|^  ocept  Muue  by 
Rousseav,  which  ho  edmita  wu  hastily  end  badly  done^ 
Diderot  waa  imprieoned  at  Tincenne^  29th  July  1749,  foe 
his  Zrftfrs  ntr  f«  Avmgle*.  He  was  doaaly  confined  for  38 
days,  and  waa  tiisn  Ux  three  months  and  ten  days  a  prisoner 
on  perole  in  the  castle.  Thia  did  not  stop  the  printing 
thou|^  it  caused  delay.  The  prospectus  by  Diderot 
apprared  in  November  1 750.  The  work  was  to  form  8 
vols.  foL,  with  at  least  600  plates.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  July  1761,  and  delivered  to  the  aubscribera  in 
August  The  second  appeared  in  January  1752.  An  anrH 
of  the  council,  9th  February,BUppressed  both  volumes  as  it^u- 
rioas  to  the  king's  authority  and  to  religion.  Maleshertwc, 
director-generel  of  the  Libtmirie,  stopped  ^thf^ittlat*  of 
volume  li.,  9th  Febmar;r>  »tt^  Wthe  3lft^^h  9, 
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l€ttrt  de  eaeka  to  Ltbntou's  to  teiu  tbo  plates  and  the 
MSS.,  but  did  not  find,  mjb  Barbier,  even  tlufte  ol  Tolame 
iiL,  aa  thej  had  been  taken  to  his  own  hoiufl  b^  Diderot 
and  one  of  the  pcblishers.  The  Jesaits  tried  to  continae 
the  work,  bat  in  rain.  It  was  leas  eaiy,  taya  Oriniin,  than 
to  min  philosophers.  The  XHetionnatTt  Trhxnui  pro- 
nonncad  the  oomidetion  of  the  £neydopidu  impoaible,  and 
Hie  project  ridicoloos  (5th  edition,  1703,  lii.  750).  The 
Qorenment  had  to*  nqnasfc  the  editors  to  nsnme  the  work 
M  one  honoamble  ta  the  nation.  The  ICatqaU  d'Argenaon 
writeo,  7th  Mar  1702,  that  Mnui  de  Fompodoar  had  been 
urging  them  to  proceed,  and  at  the  end  of  Jane  he  reports 
than  as  again  at  waA.  Yolnme  Ul,  rather  improred  hy 
the  delay,  qtpeared  in  Ortober  17S3  ;  and  volnme  vil, 
eomi^ting  0,  in  Kovembw  1767.  The  damotus  against 
the  work  loon  rBcommenced.  D'Alembart  retired  in 
Jannary  1768,  weary  ol  iarmons,  satires,  and  intolerant  and 
ahsnrd  eensora.  Tu  parliament  of  Paris,  by  an  arrkif  3Sd 
Jaimsry  1799,  stopped  the  sale  and  distribntion  ot  the  £n' 
egdopSdu,  H^Tetiwi  tSgpritt  and  aiz  other  books; 
and  by  an  arrHt  6A  February,  ordered  them  all  to  be 
bnin^  bttt  referred  the  JBnejfdopS^  for  examination  to  » 
commission  of  nine.  An  orrft  dm  eotueU,  7A  Uareh,  r»- 
Toked  the  privil^e  of  1746,  and  stopped  the  priDtiog. 
Volume  Tiii,  waa  then  in  the  press.  Ualesherbes  warned 
Diderot  that  he  would  hare  his  papers  seiied  next  day; 
and  when  Diderot  said  he- could  not  make  a  ssleetion,  or 
find  a  place  of  safety  at  auch  short  notice,  Haleidterbes  said, 
**  Send  them  to  me^  they  will  not  look  for  thnn  there." 
^lia,  BcoordiDg  to  Hme.  de  Taodeul,  Diderot's  daughter, 
waa  done  with  perfect  success.  In  the  article  Pardonner 
Diderot  refers  to  these  persecntiona,  and  says,  **  In  the 
■pace  of  some  months  wa  hare  seen  our  honour,  fortune, 
libwty,  and  life  imperilled."  Ualesherbes,  Choiaeal,  aod 
MmsL  de  Pompadour  protected  the  work ;  Diderot  obtiuned 
priTste  {Mrmiasion  to  go  on  printing,  but  with  a  strict 
charge  not  to  publish  any  part  until  the  whole  was  finished 
The  Jesuifai  were  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  in 
1763,  and  by  the  king  in  Kovember  1764.  Volnme  i  of 
plates  appeared  in  1763,  and  Tolumea  rjii.  to  xrlL,  ten 
Tolumes  of  text,  9408  pages,  completbg  the  work,  with  (he 
4th  Tolnme  of  plates  in  1765,  when  there  were  4350  sub- 
scribers. The  work  circulated  freely  in  the  provinces  and 
in  foreign  countries,  and  was  secretly  distributed  in  Paris 
and  Versailles  The  general  assembly  of  the  clergy,  on 
20th  June  1765,  approved  articles  in  which  it  was  con- 
demned, and  on  S7th  September  adopted  a  mimoira  to 
be  presented  to  the  king.  They  were  forbidden  to  pub- 
lish their  acta  which  favoured  the  Jesnits,  but  Lebreton 
was  required  to  give  a  list  of  his  subscribers,  and  was 
put  into  the  Bastille  for  eight  days  in  1766.  A  royal 
order  was  sent  to  the  subscribers  to  deliver  their  copies 
to  the  lientenant  of  police.  Voltaire  in  1774  relates 
that,  at  a  petit  touper  of  the  kiog  at  Trianon,  there  was  a 
debate  on  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  Hme.  de 
Pompadour  said  she  lUd  not  know  how  her  rouge  or  her  silk 
stockings  were  made.  The  Due  de  la  Valliire  regretted  that 
the  king  had  confiscated  their  enoycloptedias,  which  could 
decide  everything.  The  king  said  he  had  beon  told  that 
the  work  was  most  dangerous,  but  as  he  wished  to  judge 
for  himself,  he  sent  for  a  cojiy.  Three  servants  with  diffi- 
culty brought  in  the  21  vulumes.  The  company  found 
eveiything  they  looked  for,  and  the  king  allowed  the 
confiscated  copies  to  be  returned,  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
died  ISth  Apnl  1764.  Lebreton  fand  half  of  the  property 
in  the  work,  and  Durand,  David,  nnd  Brioiison  bad  the  rest 
tiobretou,  who  had  the  largest  printing  office  in  Paris,  em- 
ployed 50  workmen  io  printing  the  last  ten  volumes.  He 
h-ul  the  articles  set  in  tyi^e  exactly  as  the  authors  sent  them 
iu,  and  whop  Pidprpt  had  corrnted  tbs  last  prottf  of  each 


sheet,  he  and  his  foremsu,  hastny,  secretly,  and  by  night, 
unknown  to  Us  partners  in  the  work,  cut  out  whatever 
seemed  to  them  daring,  or  likely  to  give  offence,  mutilated 
moat  of  the  best  articles  without  any  regard  to  the  oonsecu- 
tiveness  of  what  was  left,  and  burnt  the  mannacript  as  they 
proceeded.  The  printing  of  the  work  was  nearly  finished 
when  Diderot,  having  to  consult  one  of  his  great  {duloso]^ 
cal  articles  in  the  letter  S,  (ound  it  entirely  mutilated.  He 
was  confounded,  says  Ghimm,  at  diaooreriBg  the  atrocity 
of  the  printer ;  all  the  best  articlsa  were  in  the  same  eon- 
fusion.  This  discovery  put  him  into  a  state  of  freniy  and 
despair  from  rage  and  griet  His  daughter  never  heard 
hjm  apeak  cpoUy  on  the  nlgedv  and  after  twenty  yean  it 
still  made  him  angry.  He  bdiend  that  erery  one  knew  u 
well  as  he  did  wluit  waa  vutiag  in  cuh  artide,  bat  in  (act 
the  mntilation  vu  not  peroeifed  even  1^  the  entliMS,  and  for 
many  yean  waa  known  to  few  penonsi  Diderot  nt  fint  re- 
fused to  correct  the  lenainlng  proob^  «*  to  do  men  than 
write  the  e^lMuthms  (tf  du  plfltea:  H»teqaired,  aocmd- 
ing  to  Hme.  de  Vandeol,  that  ft  eopy,  now  at  8t  Fetenbarg 
with  hb  Ubrtiy,  ahoidd  be  printed  with  eolanuu  in  whieh 
all  was  restored.  The  mntilraaat  began  as  far  beek  as  the 
article  latendant.  Bnt  how  tu,  aayi  Bosanhnnt^  this 
mordenna,  incredible^  and  infamooi  operation  was  carried 
cannot  now  be  exactly  aaeertatned.  Diderot's  artidee,  not 
mrfniling  thoBo  OD  Arti  and  ttades,  were  reprinted  in 
Naigaon^  edition  (Feri^  1831,  Sro^  33  toIi.).  lhay  fill 
4133  pegea,  and  number  1139,  <mF  whidi  601  wen  written 
for  the  last  ten  Tolumee.  Tbey  are  on  tot  many  subjects, 
but  principally  on  grammar,  history,  morslity,  philosophy, 
literature^  aud  metapl^ic&  As  a  contributor,  hie  specUd 
department  of  the  work  waa  philosophy,  and  arts  and  tradea. 
He  passed  whole  days  in  workshops,  and  began  by  ezamia. 
ing  a  machine  carefolly,  then  he  had  it  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again,  then  he  watched  it  at  work,  and  lastly 
worked  it  hinuelf.  He  thus  learned  to  use  such  eompli- 
oated  machines  as  the  atocking  and  cut  vdvet  looms.  He 
at  first  received  1200  livree  a  year  as  editor,  but  afterwards 
2500  tivres  a  wiMne,  besides  a  final  sum  of  20,000  livresi 
Although  after  liia  engagement  he  did  not  suffer  from 
poverty  as  he  had  done  before,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his 
library  in  order  to  provide  for  his  daughter.  De  Jancourt 
spared  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  expense  in  perfecting  the 
work,  for  which  he  received  nothing,  and  ha  employed 
several  secretaries  at  it  for  ten  ;ears.  To  pay  them  he  had 
to  Bell  his  house  in  I^ris,  which  Lebreton  bought  with  the 
profits  derived  from  De  Jaucourt's  work.  All  the  pub- 
tLshers  msde  large  fortunes ;  their  expenses  amounted  to 
1,158,000  Itvres,  and  their  profiu  to  2,162,000.  D'Alem- 
bert's  "Discours  Freliminaire,"  46  pages,  written  in  1750, 
prefixed  to  the  first  votame,  and  delivnred  before  the  Frmch 
Academy  on  his  reception,  19th  December  175^  consists 
of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  various  brandies  of 
knowledge,  and  an  account  of  their  progress  since  their  re- 
vivsl.  His  system,  chiefly  taken  from  Bacon,  divides  them 
into  three  classes, — under  memory,  reason,  and  imsgination. 
Arts  and  trades  are  placed  under  natural  history,  supersti- 
tion and  magio  under  sdeuce  de  Dieu,  and  orthography 
and  heraldry  under  logic.  The  literary  world  is  divided 
into  three  corresponding  classes — -intdits,  philotopKet}  and 
heau*  apriU.  As  in  Chambers's  Cyclopcedia,  histoiy  and 
biography  were  excluded,  except  incidentally;  thus 
Aristotle's  life  is  given  in  the  artide  Aiistotelisme.  The 
science  to  which  an  artide  belongs  is  generally  named  at 
the  beginning  of  it,  references  are  given  to  other  articles, 
and  the  author's  names  are  marked  by  initials,  of  which 
liAta  are  given  in  the  earlier  volumes,  but  sometimes  their 
names  are  subscribed  in  fuU.  Articles  by  Diderot  have  no 
mark,  and  those  inserted  by  JunL^«ditorbaw^  asterisk 
prefixed,   Amony  ths  contributors  were  Tmutire^  Ealer| 
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Sumoatel,  Hontesqaien,  D'ADrille,  D'HoHhu;!!  and 
Tagtii,  tlis  leader  of  the  aew  school  of  eoonomlsts  which 
3iJb  its  fint  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  EticyelopidU. 
jnis  wrote  the  sargery,  Dsubenton  natoral  history,  Eidoas 
litililiy  and  art,  Toussaiat  jurisprudence,  and  Condamine 
iradn  on  South  America.  No  eDcycloptedia  perhaps  has 
ins  of  each  political  importance,  or  has  occupied  ao  eon- 
;4cai>iu  a  place  tn  the  civil  and  literary  history  of  its 
sittuy.  It  sought  not  only  to  gire  information,  but  to 
nida  opinion.  It  was,  as  Boeenkraox  aays  {DicUrot,  L 
Uieistie  aud  Itereticsl.  It  was  opposed  to  tJie  church, 
d»tll  powerful  in  France,  and  it  treated  dogma  histori- 
sllj.  It  was,  as  Deanoiresterres  says  {Voltairt^  t,  164), a 
iir  machine ;  as  it  progressed,  its  attacks  both  on  the  church 
the  still  more  despotic  gOTemment,  as  well  as  on 
(\riitisnity  itself,  became  bolder  and  more  undisguised. 
sA  it  wu  met  by  opposition  and  persecutiou  anparalleled 
£tbs  bistory  nf  eucyctopAdiaa,  Its  ezeoutioii  is  very  ui< 
Kul,  sad  its  articles  of  very  different  valoa.  It<was  not 
eottmeted  on  a  reguUr  plan,  or  subjected  to  snffieieiit 
Kptrraion ;  articles  were  sent  ia  by  tiw  oontribntors,  and 
tit  Men  by  t^  editors  until  they  were  in  type.  In  each 
nl^  there  are  some  excellent  articlea,  but  others  are  Teiy 
ialnior  or  altogether  omitted,  and  referanoea  are  often 
|inn  to  artidaa  which  do  not  exist.  Tlina  marine  ia 
wd  lo  be  mora  than  three-fourths  deficient ;  and  in  geo- 
r^j  errora  and  omissions  abound, — eren  capitals  and 
sToeigu  statea  are  overlooked,  while  villages  are  given  ss 
:i«Bi,  and  towns  are  described  which  never  existed.  The 
;iflt  is  too  generally  loose,  digressive,  and  inexact ;  dates 
iR  nldom  given ;  and  disoursiveneea,  rerbosity,  and 
^mstism  ate  frequent  faulta.  Toltaira  was  constaotly  de- 
sudiag  truth,  brevity,  and  method,  and  aaid  it  was  built 
iilf  of  marble  and  half  of  wood.  IXAlembert  compared  it 
t]  I  Itsrieqaiu'a  coat,  in  which  there  ia  lome  good  stuff  but 
In  many  ragk  Diderot  waa  dissatisfied  with  it  aa  a 
*kde ;  muck  of  it  was  compiled  in  haate;  and  carelessly 
triUensrtteleaand  incompetent  eqntributoia  were  admitted 
Ixvsnt  of  moMy  to  pay  good  writers  Zedler's  UmvermU 
Itacm  is  now  on  the  whole  much  m«e  useful  for  reference 
^  its  far  more  brilliant  suceessor.  The  permanent  value 
rfencjclopcdiaa  depends  on  the  proportion  of  exact  and 
fKciie  facts  they  contain,  and  on  their  systematic  regularity. 
He  first  edition  of  the  £Mjfelopet/i€,  in  17  tml  folio, 
li,!86  pages,  waa  imitated  by  a  eonnterfeit  edition  printed 
BQeneva  as  the  volumes  appeared  in  Faria.  Eleven  folio 
^es  of  plates  were  published  at  I^ris,  1763  to  1772, 
Mtiiniog  2868  plates  and  923  pages  of  explanation,  &c 
Ini^ment  wu  printed  at  Amsterdam  and  Paris,  1776- 
fT,feL  8  Tids.,  3874  pages,  with  224  plates.  Histwy  was 
Dtndneed  at  the  wish  of  the  puUtc,  but  only  "tlie 
panl  features  which  OArk  epoelis  in  the  annate  of  the 
■a^*  The  aatronomy  waa  1^  Delalande,  mathematics 
^  Condoree^  tables  by  Bamouilli,  natural  history  by 
^tuon,  anatomy  and  [^ysiology  by  Hallbr.  Daubenton, 
Condtmioe,  HarmonteC  and  o^er  old  contributors  wrote 
^  irticlea,  and  ievenl  were  taken  from  foreign  editions. 
&Tery  fall  and  elaborate  index  of  the  arttclee  and  subjects 
tflb  33  volumes  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1780,  fol 
'  *oli,  1852  pages.  It  was  made  by  Pierre  Mouchon,  who 
born  at  Geneva  30th  July  1735,  consecrated  minister 
'^ihAagust  1758,  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Bssel 
'^fifi.elcutcd  a  pa-itor  in  Geneva  6th  March  1788,  principal 
the  college  there  22d  April  1791,  died  20  August  1797. 
"le  Tablt  Analyti^net  which  took  him  five  years  to  make, 
Dndertaken  for  the  publishers  Cmmer  and  De  Toumes, 
ftva  faim  800  louis  for  it.  Though  very  exact  and 
be  de«gnedly  omits  the  attacks  on  Christianity.  This 
1^  «u  tendered  more  useful  and  indispensable  by  the 
diffnse  and  digreasive  style  of  the  vork^  and  by  tho 


vast  number  of  its  articles.  A  complete  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  SneyelopSdU  consists  of  35  vols,  fol.,  printed 
1751-80,  contoining  33,135  pages  and  3132  plates.  It 
was  written  by  alwut  160  contributors.  About  1761, 
Panckoiicke  and  other  publishers  in  Paris  proposed  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  and  bought  the  plates  for  250,000 
lirres.  But,  as  Diderot  indignantly  refused  to  edit  what 
he  considered  a  fraud  on  the  subscribers  to  the  as  yet  un- 
finished work,  they  began  simply  to  reprint  the  work,  pn>. 
mising  supplementary  volumes  When  three  volumes 
were  printed  the  whole  was  seised  in  1770  by  the  Govern' 
ment  at  the  complaint  of  the  clergy,  and  was  lodged  in  the 
BastiU&  The  plan  of  a  second  French  edition  was  laid 
aside  then,  to  be  revived  twenty  years  later  in  a  very 
different  form.  Foreign  editions  of  the  Sneyelopidit  are 
nnmsroui^  and  it  ia  difficult  to  enumerate  them  correctly. 
One,  with  notes  by  Ottavio  Diodsti,  pr  Sebc^tiano  Faoli, 
and  Carh)  Giuliani  appeared  at  Lucca,  1758-71,  foL  17 
Tola,  of  text  and  10  of  plates.  Though  it  was  very  much 
expurgated,  all  engaged  in  it  were  exccnnmunicated  by  the 
fopt  in  1759.  An  attempt  made  at  l^na  to  publish  an 
Italian  translaUon  &iled.  An  edition  by  the  Abb4  Serafini 
and  Dr  Gonnella,  livonnM^  1770,  Ae,  fol  33  vola,  returned 
a  profit  oi  60,000  piaatres,  and  was  protected  by  Leopold  11., 
who  secured  the  pope's  BilMioab  Other  editions  are  Geneve, 
Cramer,  1772-76,  a  faMsmile  reprint;  Oen^e,  Pellet, 
1777-79,  4to,  36  vote,  of  text  and  3  of  plates,  with  6  toIsl 
of  Monchon'e  index, Lyon  1780, 4to;  GeniveetNeufehitel, 
Pellet,  1778-79,  4to,  36  vote,  of  text  and  3  of  plates; 
Lausanne,  1778-81,  36  vols.  iU^  wr  73  octavo,  of  text  and 
3  of  plates  1779-80;  Lausanne  at  Beme,  chei  lea  Soci<t«B 
Typt^phiques,  1780-82,  36  vote.  8to  of  text  and  9  vda. 
4to  of  plates,  178S.  Thest  fmr  editions  have  the  supple- 
mont  ineoiponted.  F«tan4  Barthetemy  da  Felice^  on 
Italian  mmik,  bom  at  Some  S4th  August  172!^  who  had 
bsen  profesaor  at  Aome  and  Naples,  and  bad  become  a 
Protestant^  printed  n  rery  ineorract  though  eueeesaful 
edition,  Tvetdnn,  1770-80  4to,  43  vote,  of  text,  5  of  aup- 
plenwn^  and  10  of  pltfei.  It  profeaaed  to  be  a  new  work, 
Btanding  in  the  same  retetionship  to  the  EncyclDptdU  as 
that  did  to  Chambers's,  which  u  far  from  being  the  case. 
Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe  issued  propfwals,  14th  December  1751, 
for  an  English  translation  of  the  Eneydepidief  to  be  finished 
by  Christmu  1756,  in  10  toIb.  4to,  with  at  least  600 
pUtes.  Ka  1  appnred  in  January  17S2,  but  met  with 
little  Buceeso.  Several  selections  of  artides  and  extracts 
have  been  published  under  the  title  of  L*E$prit  dt  CEney- 
doptdie.  The  last  was  by  Henuequin,  Paris,  1822-23,  Svo, 
16  vols.  An  English  selection  u  Seteti  Suaj/t  from  tAe 
Eneyclopedy,  London,  1773,  8vo.  The  articles  of  most  of 
the  principal  contributors  have  been  reprinted  in  tlie 
editions  of  their  respective  works.  Toltaire  wrote  8  vote. 
8vo  of  a  kind  of  fragmentary  supplement,  Quettiont  ntr 
rEnepdopidie,  frequently  printed,  and  usually  included  in 
editions  of  hte  works,  together  with  his  contributions  to  the 
Eneyelopidu  and  hte  Didionnair*  PkitotojAiqu€.  Several 
apodal  dictionoriea  have  been  formed  from  the  Eneydopiditt 
as  the  Didioiuutir*  Portal^  da  Artid  XStitrs,  Paris,  1766, 
Bvo,  3  Tote.,  about  1300  pages,  by  Philippe  Hacquer, 
brother  of  the  author  of  the  2>wf.  d«  Chimie.  An  enlarged 
edition  Ij  the  Ahhi  Janbert,  Paris,  1773,  6  vote.  8vo, 
3017  pagea,  was  much  valued  and  often  reprinted.  The 
books  attacking  and  defending  the  Eneydopidu  are  very 
many.  Ko  original  work  of  the  I8th  century,  says  Lan- 
fray,  has  been  more  depreciated,  ridiculed,  and  calumniated. 
It.  Ima  been  called  chaos,  nothingness,  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
a  work  of  disorder  and  destruction,  the  J(QBpel  of  ^tan, 

"I'^t,*""       p^l^y^iait   by  G.oosle, 

The  Encydopaedia  Bntannted,  *' by  a  sociefy  oiLgenlje- 
men  in  Scotland,  printed  in  Edinburgh  for  A.  Boll  and  C 
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SlaefM^nliAr,  and  sold  by  Oolia  lCuCiT4u1tar  at  liu  puk- 
ing offlot  in  NicolioD  Btraet,*  wu  oompUtsd  in  1771  m  3 
T^unw  4to,  oontuning  S670  and  160  co{^»rpIaiM 

tngn^  by  Andrav  "BtHL  It  ms  pnUuhad  in  nnmben, 
of  whioh  tila  two  fint  wen  imud  in  Decmbtr  1768, 
**  price  6d.  each,  or  8d  on  a  finer  paper,"  and  ma  to  be 
oottpleted  in  100  weekly  nnmbera.  It  waa  Dompiled,  as 
the  title-page  saya,  on  a  new  plan.  The  difiereot  acienoee 
and  arte  wen- "digested  into  diaUncA  treatisee  or  aykteua," 
of  whioh  there  an  4B  with  crosa  heading*,  that  io,  ^tlei 
printed  aeroae  the  page,  and  about  90  other  articles  mora 
than  three  pages  long  The  loageat  are  "  Anatomy,"  166 
pages,  aod  '*  Sargsry,"  338  pages.  "  The  Tariona  technical 
terms,  Ac.,  ar»  explaioed  as  they  occur  in  the  larder  of  the 
alphabet*  "Instead  of  dismtfmbering  the  sciancea,  by 
attempting  to  treat  them  intelligibly  nnder  a  multitode  of 
teohnical  temu,  they  hare  digested  the  principles  of  erery 
science  in  the  form  of  q^etems'  or  distinct  treatises,  and 
ezpluned  the  terms  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  with  nfercnces  to  the  sdeoces  to  which  they 
belong."  This  plan,  as  the  compilers  say,  differs  from 
that  of  all  the  prerions  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Its  merit  and  novelty  consists  in  the  comlnnation  of.  De 
Coetlogon'a  plan  with  that  in  common  nse, — on  the 
one  haod  keeping  important  eubjects  tc^ther,  and, on 
the  other  facilitating  reference  by  nnmerous  lepante 
articles.  It  is  doubtf cd  to  whom  the  cndit  of  (hia  plan  is 
due.  Hie  editor,  William  Smellie,  a  {>rin£Br  (bcra  in  1740, 
died  24th  June  1795),  afterwards  secretiry  and  sqperin- 
tendent  of  naturd  history  to  the  Society  of  Scottish 
Antiquaries,  is  said  by  his  biographer  to  haTs  devised  the 
plan  and  written  or  compiled  tjl  the- chief  articles;  and  he 
prints,  but  without  date,  part  of  a  letter  written  and  signed 
by  Andrew  Bell  by  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  7 
"  Sir,  As  we  are  engaged  in  pnblidiog  a  dictionary  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  as  you  have  informed  us  that  then 
an  fifteen  capital  sciences  which  you  will  undertake  for 
and  write  up  the  sub^irijiLons  and  detached  parts  of  these 
conform  to  your  plan,  and  likewise  to  prepare  the  whole 
work  for  the  press,  &a,  &o.,  we  hereby  agree  to  allow  yon 
£200  for  your  trouble,  Ac."  Pro!  Macvey  Napier  says  that 
SmflHie  "  was  mon  likely  to  have  suggested  that  great  im- 
provement than  any  of  his  known  ooac[juiors."  Archibald 
Constable,  who  was  interested  in  the  work  from  1788, 
and  was  afterwards  intimately  acquainted  with  Bell,  says 
Colin  Macftrguhar  wis  the  actual  projector  of  the  Sneydo- 
pcedioj  and  tiio  editor  of  the  two  'fint  editions,  while 
Smellie  was  mereljr  "  a  contribntor  for  hire-*  (Jfrmoiri^  ii 
311).  Dr  Oleig,  in  his  preface  to  the  third  edition,  says  ; 
"  The  idea  had  been  conceived  by  him  (Colin  MacfarquW) 
and  bis  friend  Mr  Andrew  Bell,  engnver.  ■  By  whom  these 
gentlemen  ware  assisted  in  digesting  the  plan  which 
attracted  to  that  work  so  much  public  attention,  or  whether 
they  had  any  assistance,  are  questions  in  which  our  readers 
cannot  be  interested."  Macfarqahar,  accordiog  to  Con- 
stable, was  a  penon  of  excellent  taste  and  Tory  general 
knowledge,  though  at  starting  he  had  little  or  no  capital, 
and  was  obliged  to  associate  Bell,  then  the  principal  en- 
graver in  Edinburgh,  as  a  partner  in  his  undertaking. 

The  second  edition  was  begun  in  1776,  and  was  published 
in  numbers,  of  which  the  fint  was  issued  2lBt  June  1777, 
and  the  last,  Ko.  181,  18th  September  1784,  forming 
10  vols.  4to,  datod  1778  to  1783.  and  containing  8595 
pages  and  340  plates.  The  pagination  is  continuous, 
ending  with  page  9200,  but  295  pages  an  inserted  in 
Tariona  pkcea^  and  page  7099  is  followed  by  8000.  The 
number  and  length  of  the  articles  wae  much  increaaod,  72 
have  croas  headinfn  ^od  mon  than  150  othen  may  be 
daaaed  as  long  artidaa.  At  the  end  ia  an  appendix 
("Abatement'  to  "Wood")  of  200  pageif  containing, 


nttder  the  heading  Botanieal  TaUe^  ■  Urt  cf  the  931 
genen  ineloded  in  the  OS  natural  ocden  of  T-^t^*,  and 
followed  bya  list  of  026  bbok^  s^.tp  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal aathoritiee  need.  AH  tlw  mapa  an  pkeed  together 
under  the  artiele  **  Geography  *  (195  pages).  Uoet  of  the 
long  artidee  hare  numbered  marginal  titlea ;  Bootiand,* 
84  pagea,  has  837.  **  Uedicine,"  309  pagea,  and  "  Vhmt- 
maoy  '  have  each  an  Index.  The  plan  the  work  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  history  and  biography,  which 
encyclopttdias  in  general  had  long  omitted.  "  From  the 
time  of  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  every  cycloptedia 
of  note,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  has  been  a  eyclopndio, 
not  solely  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  of  the  whole  wide  circle 
of  general  learning  and  misoeUaneous  information ' 
(Qvari4rtjf  Stpiett,  cxiii.  362).  SmsUie  was  applied  to  by 
Bell  to  ddit  the  second  edition,  and  to  t^s  a  uan  of  ono- 
third  fta  the  work ;  but  he  nfused,  beoause  the  other  persona 
concerned  in  it,  at  the  snggestion  of  "  a  very  disdngnished 
noblemau'of  very  high  nnk  "  (said  by  I^fessor  Napier 
to  have  been  the  duke  of  Baccleuch),  -insisted  upon  the 
introdaction  of  a  system  of  general  biography  which  he  conr 
sidered. inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  dicMonary  of 
arts  and  sciences.  ?amea  Tytler,  U.  A,  seems  to  hare  been 
selected  as  the  next  most  eligible  compiler.  His  father, 
a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  was  63  years  minister  of 
Feam  in  Forfanhire,  and  died  in  1785.  Tytler  (outlawed 
by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  7th  January  1793,  buried 
at  Salem  in  Ifaasaehnsetts  11th  January  1804,  aged 
fifty-eight)  "wiote,"  says  Watt^  "many  of  the  scientifie 
treatises  and  historiea^  and  almoat  all  the  minu  artidee  "* 
(Bibtiothsea  BriL). 

After  about  a  year's  preparation,  the  third  edition  was 
announced  jn  1767;  the  first  number  was  published  early 
in  1788,  and  the  fint  relume  in  October  1788,  There 
wen  to  be  300  weekly  uumben,  price  la.  each,  forming 
30  parts  at  lOs.  6d.  esch,  and  15  volumes,  with  360  platea. 
It  was  completed  in  1797  in  18  vols.  4to,  containing  14,579 
pages  and  542  platee.  Among  the  multifarious  artides  re- 
presented in  the  frontispiece,  wluch  was  required  by  tlie 
traditional  fashion  of  the  period,  is  a  balloon.  The  mapa 
ore,  as  in  subsequent  editions,  distributed  among  the  srticles 
relating  to  the  respective  countriea  It  was  edited,  by 
Ctdin  Macfarquhar  as  far  as  the  article  "Uysteries"  (by  Dr 
Doig,  ToL  ziL),'when  he  died,  2d  April  1793,  in  his  forty- 
eighth  year,  "worn  out,'  says  Constable,  "by  fatigne  and 
anxiety  of  miDd."  His  ehildnn's  trustees  and  Andnw 
Bell  requested  George  Oleig  of  Stirling  (consecrated  SOth 
October  1808  assistant  and  successor  to  the  bishop  of 
Brechin),  who  had  writteo  about  twelve  artidea,  to  edit  the 
rest  of  the  work ;  "  and  for  the  time,  and  the  limited  sum 
allowed  him  tor  the  nward  of  eontribatora,  hia  part  in  the 
work  waa  considered  very  well  done  *  (Constable,  ii.  313). 
Professor  Bobison  was  induced  by  Oleig  to  become  a 
contribntor.  He  fint  nvised  the  article  "  Optics,"  and  then 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  natural  philosophy,  which 
attracted  great  attention  and  wen  long  highly  esteemed  by 
scientific  men.  The  sub-editon  were  James  Walker 
(Primus  Sootie  Episcopus  27th  May  1837,  died  5th  March 
1841,  aged  seventy)  until  1795,  then  James  Thomson,  suo- 
ceeded  in  November  1796  by  hia  brother  Tliomas,  after- 
wards professor  of  chemistry  at  'Glasgow,  who  nmained 
connected  vrith  the  Sneyciojxedia  until  1800.  According 
to  Kerr  {Sm^li/t  L^«,  i  364-5),  10,000  copies  were 
printed,  and  the  profit  to  the  propneton  was  jC42,O0O,  be- 
sides the  payments  for  their  nspective  work  in  the  con- 
duct of  tiie  publication  as  tradeamen, — Bdl  as  engraver 
of  all  the  platee,  and  Macfarqnhar  as  sole  printer.  Ao- 
.  cording  to  Constable  {Mstnoin,  il  31 3),  the  impression  was 
began  at  5000  eopiei,  iutd,j!9n«l9ddl>RtX#j^to  18,000. 
James  Han(er»_"an  Mtive  bocdcaeller  of  no  mracter,"  who 
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Wl  ft  slum  in  Middle  Bow,  Holbaro,  told  the  book  to  the 
trade,  and  on  his  failnn  Tbomaon  Bonar,  a  wine  merduuit, 
who  had  manied  Bell's  danghter,  became  the  seller  of  the 
book.  He  quarrelled  with  his  father-in-law,  who  would 
oot  see  liimforteo  years  before  hiideaUi  in  1809.  "When 
the  edition  was  completed,  the  copyright  and  remaining 
books  wan  aold  in  order  to  wind  np  the  concern,  and  "  the 
wh(ds  wu  pnrchased  by  Bell,  who  gare  X13  a  copy,  sold 
lU  thft  oompleta  copies  to  the  tnule^  printed  op  the  odd 
nlomei^  and  thns  kept  the  woik  Id  tlw  market  for  WTeral 
jean  *  (Gcnutable,  iL  31 2V. 

The  supplement  of  the  third  edition,  printed  for  Thomson 
Bonnr,  ud  edited  by  Qleig,  waa  published  in  1801  in 
2  ToliL  4to^  containing  1624  pages  and  50  copperplates 
eograrod  bj  D.  IJxara  In  Uie  dedication  to  uie  kin^ 
dated  Stirling,  10th  DecendMr  1800,  Dr  Qleig  says :  "The 
French  Sne^opSdU  had  been  aceosed,  and  jnitly  accosed, 
of  haTing  dissemiaated  far  and  wide  tiie  seed*  of  anarchy 
and  athdrao.  If  the  Sneyd^ifHtdia  BrUammiea  shall  in  any 
degree  ooanteract  the  tendeu^  tk  that  peatiferaoi  worl^ 
even  theaa  two  Tcdames  will  not  be  wholly  unworthy  of 
IDor  Majest^'i  attention.**  Professor  Bobiaon  added  19 
articlea  to  ib»  series  he  had  began  when  the  tiiird  editbn 
waa  to  &r  adranced  Professor  Playfiur  assisted  in 
t^Uathematiea."  DrThomos  Thomson  wrote  "Chemistry," 
"lOneralogy,"  and  other  articles,  in  which  the  use  of 
lymbola  was  for  the  first  time  intruduced  into  chemistry ; 
and  these  articles  formed  the  first  ontline  of  his  Sj/itcm 
^  Chemutrjf,  imUished  at  Edinburgh  in  1 802, 8ro,  i  toIs.  ; 
the  aizt&  edition,  1821. 

The  foorth  edition,  printed  for  Andrew  Bell,  was  begun 
ID  1800  or  1801,  and  finished  in  1810  in  20toU.  4to,  con- 
taining 16,033  pages,  wiUi  681  plates  engraved  by  BelL 
The  dedication  to  the  king,  signed  Andrew  Bell,  is  dated 
lAoristoun,  Edinburgh,  1809.    The  preface  is  that  of  the 
third  edition  with  the  necessuy  altantions  and  additions 
in  the  latter  part    Ko  articles  were  reprinted  from  the 
tapplement,  as  Bell  hod  not  the  copyright  Profeaeor 
Wallace's  articlea  on  mathematics  wore  much  valued,*  and 
raised  the  scientific  character  of  the  work.    Dr  Thomas 
Thomaon  declined  the  editorship,  and  recommended  Dr 
James  Millar,   aftc.wards  editor  of  the  £nc]felop<xdia 
EdiHOuU  (died  I3th  July  1827).    He  was  fond  of  natural 
history  and  a  gcod  chemist,  but,  according  to  Constable, 
■low  and  dilatory  and  not  well  qualified    Andrew  Bell 
died  10th  Jnne  1809,  aged  eighty-three,  "leaTing,"  says 
Constable,  *'4:wo  sets  of  trustees,  one  literaiy  to  nu^e  ^e 
money,  the  other  legal  to  lay  it  out  after  it  was  made." 
Tat  edition  began  with  1250  copies  and  concluded  at4000, 
cf  Trhich  two-thirds  passed  through  the  hands  of  Constable's 
jirm.    Early  in  1804  Andrew  Bell  had  offered  Constable 
and  hia  partner  Hunter  the  copyright  of  the  work,  printing 
materials,        and  all  that  woa  then  printed  of  the  fourth 
edition,  for  X20,000.    This  offer  was  in  agitation  in  March 
I804,  when  the  two  partners  were  in  London.    On  6th 
ilay  1604,  after  Lord  Jeffrey's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  as  he 
relates  to  Erancis  Homer,  they  intrusted  him  with  a  design, 
on  which  he  found  that  most  of  his  friends  bad  embarked 
with  great  eagerness,  "  for  publishing  an  entire  new  ency- 
clopaedia upon  an  improved  plan.    Stewart,  I  nnderstand, 
is  to  lend  hia  name,  and  to  write  the  preliminary  discourse, 
bendes  other  articles.   Playfoir  is  to  superintend  the 
mathematical  department,  and  Robison  the  natural  phOo- 
wphy.    Thtunas  Thomson  is  extremely  zealous  in  the  cause. 
Vf.  Scott  has  embraced  it  with  great  affection  .  .  .  The 
anthoia  are  to  be  paid  at  least  as  well  aareviewera,  and  are 
to  retain  tiie  copyright  of  their  articles  for  separate  publi- 
cation if  they  think  proper."  (Cockbum,  Ltfe  o/  Lord 
Jeffrey,  1852,  it  90.)  It  was  then,  perhaps,  that  Conetable 
ove  XlOO  to  Bonar  for  the  cnpTfi^t  of  the  snjtplemeDt 


The  flflb  edition  wu  began  imnwdiately  after  the  fourth  m  a 
nonttpriat  "Tfaem&atgeiDent  erf' the ecutioB,  orTaturmismao- 
agemeni,  went  on  onder  tha  lawyer  tnuUa  for  nreral  tultb,  and 
at  last  Aa  whole  propertv  was  again  brought  to  the  market  by 
public  aale.  There  were  about  1800  copies  printed  of  the  fire  first 
Tolamet,  which  fonn«d  ons  lot,  the  copjrignt  fonned  another  lot, 
and  ao  on.  The  whole  wna  purchased  by  myself  and  in  my  name 
for  between  £13,000  and  £14,000,  and  it  waa  aaid  by  the  wise  book- 
aellers  of  Edinburgh  and  othera  that  1  had  completely  mined  my- 
self and  all  connected  with  me  by  a  purchase  to  such  an  enormoua 
amoant;  (hia  waa  early  in  1812"  (CoBStable,  iL  S14).  Bonar, 
who  livM  next  door  to  the  printing  office,  tbou^t  he  could  con- 
dact  the  book,  and  had  reaolred  on  the  purchas«.  Havins  a  good 
deal  of  money,  be  aeemed  to  Coastable  a  formidable  riral,  wnoao 
alliance  was  to  be  aecnred.  After  "  sundry  interriewa  "  it  waa  ureed 
that  Constable  should  buy  the  copyright  ia  his  own  name,  anathat 
Bonar  aboald  hare  one-third,  and  also  one-third  of  the  CDpy.-ight  of 
the  oapplemcBt,  for  which  he  gare  £200.  Dr  Jaotea  Uillar  cor< 
reeled  and  revised  the  last  16  volumes.  Tba  preface  ia  dated  lat 
December  1814-  The  printing  was  toperintended  by  Bonar,  who 
died  S6th  July  1814.  Mis  trustees  were  repaid  his  adraucea  on  the 
work,  abont  £4000,  and  the  copyright  was  valued  at  £11,000,  of 
which  they  reeeiTcd  one-third,  Conatable  adding  £B00,  aa  the  book 
had  been  ao  extremely  anceenftil.  It  waa  publiahad  in  SO  vola, 
18,017  pagea^  582  platea,  price  £38,  and  daUl- 18f7. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  copyright  Constable  began  to 
prepare  for  the  publication  of  a  supplement,  to  be  of  fooT  or,  at  the 
very  ntmost,  fire  vtdnmea.  "The  first  article  arranged  fur  was  on* 
on  *  Chemistry '  by  Sir  Humphiev  Davy,  but  he  went  abroad  [in 
October,  1813]  and  I  released  him  non  his  engagement,  and 
employed  Mr  Brande ;  the  aeeond  article  was  Hr  Stewart's  Disserta- 
tion, for  which  I  agreed  to  pay  him  £1000,  learlng  the  extent  of  it 
to  himaoir,  bat  With  this  anderstandin^  that  it  was  not  to  be 
under  tm  abeet^  and  nl^t extend  to  twanty  "  (Conatable, iL  SIB). 
DngaM  Stewart,  in  a  kttar  to  CoostaUs,  15th  Norembei  1818, 
thcmgh  be  declines  to  engage  to  azacuta  anv  of  hia  own  aiis- 
gntiona,  recommcDda  that  lour  diacoortes  should  "  atand  in  front, ' 
roiuing  "a  general  map  of  tha  various  departments  of  human 
knowleilge,"  nmilar  to  "the  excellent  diacourse  prefixed  by 
IVAlembert  to  the  French  Bnaielopidic,''  together  with  historical 
aketchea  of  the  progresa  atnca  Bacon's  time  of  modem  diecoreriea 
in  metapfayncal,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  in  chemistry,  and  in  zoology,  botany,  and  miner* 
alogy.  Be  would  only  promise  to  undertake  the  general  map 
and  the  flrat  historical  sketch,  if  his  hesltfa  and  other  engagementa 
pumitted,  after  the  aeeond  volume  of  hia  PAi'IojqpAv  of  tJu  ffuman 
Mind  (published  in  ISlsf  had  gone  to  preaa.  For  the  aeeond 
he  recommended  Playfair,  for  chemiatry  Sir  Humphrey  Dary. 
He  teceiTod  £1000  for  the  first  part  of  his  dissertation  (188  pages), 
and  £700  tor  the  aeeond  (267  pagea),  the  right  of  publication  being 
limited  to  the  Supplement  'and  £nci/cl<i^^ia.  Constable  next 
contracted  with  Professor  Playfair  for  a  dissertation  "  to  be  equal 
in  length  or  not  to  Ur  Stewart'^  for  £260  ;  but  a  short  time  after- 
warda  1  felt  that  to  pay  one  eminent  individual  £1000  because  he 
woold  not  taka  less  would  be  quite  unfair,  and  I  wrote  the  worthy 
Professor  that  1  bad  fixed  his  payment  at  £600."  Constable  gave 
him  £500  for  the  first  part  (127  pag^),  and  woold  have  jAnn  as 
much  for  the  second  (90  pages)  if  it  had  been  as  long.  Hfa  next 
object  was  to  find  ont  the  greatest  defects  in  the  book,  and  he  gaie 
Professor  Leslie  £200  and  Gnham  Dalyell  £100  for  looking  orer 
it  He  then  wrote  oat  a  prospectua  and  snbmitted  it  in  print 
to  Stewart,  "bat  the  eauuoos  philosopher  referred"  him  to 
Flaytkir,  who  "  ratuned  It  next  day  very  greatly  improved."  For 
this  Constable  sent  him  aix  dozen  of  very  fine  old  sheny,  only 
feeling  regret  that  he  bad  nothing  better  to  offer.  He  at  first 
intended  to  have  two  editors,  "  one  for  the  atrictly  literary  and  the 
other  for  the  acientifio  departmenf  He  applied  to  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  who  "preferred  writing  trash  of  poetry  to  nseftal  and 
lacratire  employmeuL"  At  last  he  fixed  on  Mr  Uacrer  Kapicr 
(bom  1777),  whom  he  had  known  from  1798,  and  who  "had  been 
a  hard  student,  and  at  coll^  laid  a  good  fonndalion  for  his  future 
career,  though  more  peihaps  in  general  information  than  in  what 
would  be,  strictly  speakiug,  calledscbolarship  ;  this,  however,  does 
not  fit  him  the  less  for  his  present  task."  Constable,  in  a  letter 
dated  llth  June  IBIS,  ofTered  him  £800  before  the  first  part 
went  to  press,  £1 60  on  the  completion  at  press  of  each  of  the  eight 
half  volumes,  £600  if  the  work  was  reprinted  or  extended  beyond 
7000  copies,  and  £200  for  incidental  expenses.  *'  In  this  way  the 
cbmpositiota  of  the  four  volumes,  including  the  introductory  dis- 
sertations, will  amount  to  con sidirably  more  than  £9000."  In  a 
postscript  the  certain  payment  is  chsracteristicolly  increased  to 
£1676,  the  contingent  to  £735,  and  the  allowance  for  incidental 
expenaes  to  £300  (Constable,  ii  828).  Napier  went  to  London, 
and  obtained  the  co-nieration  <rf  many  literary  men.  The  sup- 
plement was  published  in  half-volnme  parts  from  Dccei^ber  1818 
to  April  1824.  it  fonned  six  tt^«3itffU»iniP^itr**»^ 
125  pUtes,  9  awTe,  three  diaaertatigas.  and  669  articlcCn  which  s 
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lilt  ii  pTcn  at  th«  end.  Tbs  lirtt  disaerUtion,  on  tlia  "  progrtaa  of 
metaphxaical,  ethical,  and  political  philosophy,"  vas  by  Stewart, 
who  completad  hia  plan  only  in  respect  to  metaphyiica.  He 
had  thenglit  It  would  ba  easy  to  adapt  the  intellectaal  map  or 
nneral  aunrey  of  human  knowledge,  sketched  by  Bacon  and 
improved  by  D'Alembert,  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  sciences, 
while  its  unriralled  authority  would  have  soften^  criticiam. 
But  on  closer  examination  he  found  the  logical  views  on  which  thia 
•yitematic  arrangement  waa  based  essentially  erroneous ;  and,  doubt- 
ing whether  the  time  had  come  for  a  laccesalul  repetition  of  thia  bold 
experiment,  he  forbore  to  substitute  a  new  acheme  of  his  own.  Sir 
Jamea  >Iackin tosh  characterized  thia  discourse  ai  "the  moat  splendid 
of  UrStewart'a  vwica,  acomnoaition  which  no  other  living  writer  of 
English  prose  haa  equalled"  (Edinburgh  lUriiW,  XzviL  161,  Septem- 
ber 1 81 6  ).  The  second  diaaertation,  "  On  the  priwreaa  of  mathemattca 
andphyaicR,"  waa  by  Playfair,  who  died  19th  July  1819,  when  ha  had 
only  finished  the  period  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz.  The  third, 
by  Profoaaor  Brande,  "On  the  progress  of  chemistry  from  the 
early  middle  ages  to  1800,"  waa  the  only  one  completed.  These 
Liatoricol  ditaertattone  were  admirable  and  delightful  compoaitioua, 
rad  important  and  intcreating  addition*  to  the  Eneyclopcedia  ;  but 
it  is  dimcnlt  to  aee  why  they  should  fern  •  separate  department 
distinct  from  the  general  lUphabeL  The  preface,  dated  llarch 
1824,  begins  with  an  account  of  the  more  important  previoua 
•neycloiNediaa,  relates  tlie  history  of  this  to  the  tixth  odition,  de- 
aeriMt  the  preparatios  for  the  anpplement  and  givea  an  "  ontline  of 
the  eontenta,"  and  mentiona  under  each  great  divition  of  knowledge 
the  principal  articles  and  their  authors'  names,  often  with  remarks 
on  the  characters  of  both.  Among  the  distinguished  contributor* 
were  I<a*lie,  Playfair,  Ivory,  Sir  John  Barrow,  Tredgold,  JelTrey, 
7(An  Bird  Snmner,  Blanco  White,  Hamilton  Smith,  and  Hailitt. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  gratify  )ua  generqna  friend  Constable,  laid 
add*  IKaKrI«y,  which  he  wu  completing  for  publtcation,  and  in 
J^ril  and  Uay  1614  wrote  "  Chivalry."  Ha  also  wrote  "  Drama  "  in 
Hovember  1818,  and  "  Romance  "  In  the  aummer  of  1823.  A*  it 
•earned  to  the  editor  that  enoycloptidia*  had  preTionalT  attended 
llttU  to  political  philosophy,  he  wrota  "  Balance  of  Power,"  and 
proonred  from  James  Mill  "Banks  for  Savings,"  "Edacation," 
"Law  of  Nations,"  "Liberty  of  the  Press,"  and  other  articles, 
which,  reprinted  cheaply,  had  a  wide  circulation.  M'Cttlloch 
wrote  "Oorm Law*," "Intereat," "Money,"  "Political  Economy,"* 
ke.  Mr  lUeardo  wrote  "Commeroo"  and  "Funding  Syatem,"  and 
frofesaor  Ualthu*,  in  his  article  "  Population,"  gave  a  compre- 
henaive  summary  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  bis  theory 
noted.  In  the  article  "^ypt"  Dr  Thomas  Young  "first  gave 
to  th«  pablio  aa  oxteodea  tow  of  tb*  mult*  of  Eia  *acceuful 
IntorprotatioB  el  the  hieroglyphlo  characters  on  the  atone  of 
R4Metta,"  with  a  vocabulary  of  221  words  in  English,  Coptic, 
Hieroglyphic,  and  Enchorial,  engraved  on  four  plates.  There 
were  abmit  180  biographtea,  chiefly  of  person*  who  had  died 
within  the  preceding  SO  year*.  ConstabU  "  wisbud  short  biographi- 
cal notice*  of  the  first  fonnderaof  this  great  work,  but  they  were,  in 
the  opinion  of  my  editor,  too  insignificant  to  entitle  them  to  the 
rank  which  auch  separate  notice,  it  was  anpposed,  would  have  given 
them  OS  literary  men,  althongh  his  own  consequence  in  the  world 
had  its  origin  in  their  exertions  "  {.Mtmoirt,  ii  S2S).  It  is  to  be 
regretted!  that  this  wish  waa  not  carried  ont,  as  waa  done  in  the  latter 
rolumet  of  Zedler.  Arago  wrote  "  Double  Itefraction  '  and  "  Polari- 
ntion  of  Light,"  a  note  to  which  mentions  his  name  aa  author. 
Playfair  wrote  "^pinus,"  and  "Phyaical  Astronomy."  Biot  wrote 
"Eaectricitr"  and  "Pendulam."  He  "gaft  his  assistance  with 
alacrity,"  tlongh  his  article*  had  to  be  translated.  Signatures,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Encyclopiiu,  were  annexed  to  each  article,  the  list 
forming  a  triple  alphabot,  A  to  XXX,  with  the  fuU  names  of  the  72 
eontribntora  arranged  apparently  in  the  order  of  their  first  oecar- 
rence.  At  the  end  of  vol.  vi  are  Addenda  and  Corri^nda,  including 
**  Interpolation,"  bj  Leslie,  and  "  Polarization  of  Light,"  by  Arago. 

The  sixth  edition,  "reriaed,  corrected,  and  improved,"  appeared 
in  half  volume  parte,  price  16e.  in  bouda,  vol.  xz.  port  iL  com- 
pleting the  work  in  May  1823.  Constable,  thinking  it  not  wise  to 
reprint  so  Urf;a  a  book  year  after  year  without  correotion,  in  1820 
aeleoted  Mr  Charles  Maoloren  (bom  7th  October  1782)  aa  editor. 
"  His  attention  waa  chiefly  directed  to  the  hiatorioal  and  geographical 
articlea.  Me  was  to  keep  the  preaa  going,  and  hare  the  whole  com- 
pleted in  three  yeara."  ■  He  wrote  "  America,"  "  Greece,"  "Tixjy," 
fcj.  Many  of  the  large  articlea,  a*  " Agricnltnre,"  "Chemistry," 
"  Conehology,"  were  new  or  nearly  ao;  and  referencee  wore  given 
to  the  aupplemmt.  A  new  edition  in  25  vols,  was  contera- 
platod,  not  to  be  announced  till  a  certain  time  after  the  KUpnlement 
was  finished;  but  Conatabla's  house  stot>ped  payment  IDLli  January 
1826,  and  bis  oopyrights  were  sold  ny  auction.  Those  of  the 
£neyelopeBdia  were  bought  by  contract,  10th  July  1828,  for  £61fiO, 
by  Thom*aa  Allen,  proprietor  of  the  Caledonian  iltreury,  Adam 
Black,  Abram  Thomson,  bookbinder,  and  Alexander  Wight,  banker, 
who,  with  the  trustee  of  ConsUble's  asUte,  hod  pnrionsly  begun 
the  aerenth  edition.  Not  many  ymua  later  Mr  Black  pnrcbaaed 
lUl  the  ihare*  md  hvcMM  *o1e  proptietoi. 
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The  seventh  edition,  21  vol*.  4to  (with  an  index  of  187  page*^ 
compiled  by  Robert, Cox),  containing  17, 101  pages  and  806^1atea, 
edited  by  Uaevey  Napfer,  aaoisted  hj  Jamea  Browne,  LL.I).,  waa  | 
begun  in  1827,  and  publiahed  from  Uarch  1830  to  January  1842. 
It  was  reset  throughout  and  stereotyped.  Mathematical  diagranu 
were  printed  in  the  text  from  woodcuta.  The  first  half  of  the  prefaoo 
waa  nearly  that  of  the  supplement.  The  list  of  aignatnres,  contain- 
ing 167  namea,  consists  of  four  alphabets  with  additions,  and  differs  i 
altogether  from  that  in  the  suppfem^t :  man^  names  an  omitted, 
the  order  is  changed,  and  103  are  added.  A  list  follows  of  over  SCO 
articles,  without  ugnatnres,  by  87  writers.  The  dissertations — 1st,  I 
Stewart's,  2B9  pages  ;  Sd.  "  Ethics"  (138  pages),  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  whose  death  prevented  the  sddiuon  of  "  Political  , 
Pbiloaophy  8d,  Playfair'*,  139  l>age*  \  4tb,  its  continuation  by 
Sir  John  Leslie,  100  pages — and  their  index  of  80  pages,  fill  voL  f. 
As  they  did  not  include  Greek  philosophy,  "  AiistoUe,"  "Plato,**  | 
and  "  Socrates  "  were  supplied  by  Dr  Hampden,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Hereford.  Among  the  numerous  contributors  of  eminence, 
mention  may  be  made  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  Pj^f.  Phillips,  Prof. 
SiMldiag,  John  Hill  Burton,  Thomas  De  Quincey,  Fatriu  Frastr 
Tytler,  Cant  Basil  Hall,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander,  Antonio 
Psnizri,  Jolin  Scott  Rossel^  and  Robert  Stephenson.  Zoology  waa 
divided  into  11  chief  articles,  "Mammalia,"  "Ornithology,"  "Rep* 
tilia,"  "  Ichthvology,"  "Mollasca,"  "Cmstaceo,"  "  Arochnldes," 
"Entomology, '  "Helmintholoxy,"  "Zoophrtfc%"  and  "Animal* 
cnle  " — oil  Jam«a  Wilson,  ^he  biographical  articles,  in  this  aa 
in  all  the  editions  of  the  Sneydopadia,  do  not  embrace  the  namea 
of  persons  living  at  the  time  of  publication. 

The  eighth  edition,  1853-60,  4to,  21  vob.  (and  index  of  23» 
pagea,  1861),  containing  17.967  pages  and  402  plate*^  with  manj 
woodcuta,  was  edited  by  Dr  Thomas  Stewart  Traill,  awfaawr  M 
medical  jurispradenca  in  Edinburgh  University.  The  duaartationa 
were  reprinted,  with  one  on  the  "  Rise,  Progress,  and  Corruptions 
of  Christianitv"  (97  pages),  by  Archbishop  Whateir,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  Leslie'*  to  1850,  dt  Profe*eor  Jamea  David  Forbes, 
198  pages,  the  work  of  nearly  tnree  year*,  called  by  l>tmMW  hia 
"magnum  opus"  (Lift,  pp.  361,  866),  Lord  Uacanlay,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Isaac  Taylor,  Hepworth  Dixon,  Robert  Chambers,  Bev. 
Charles  Merivale,  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Sir  John  Richardson,  Dr 
Scoresby,  Dr  Hooker,  Henry  Austin  L^aid,.£dw.  &  Eastwick, 
John  <>«Wtbrd,  Angnsto*  Petemann,  Baron  BonseB,  Six  John 
Herscbil,  Dr  Lankester,  Professors  Owen,  Bankina,  William 
Thomson,  Aytonn,  Blackie,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  Jukes,  were  some 
of  the  many  eminent  new  contributors  found  among  the  844 
authora,  of  whom  an  alphabetical  list  ia  given,  with  a  key  to  tb* 
signatures.  In  the  preface  a  liat  of  279  articles  1^  189  writaia, 
claasad  nnder  15  heads,  is  ^ren,  instead  of  the  enumeration  of  tha 
chief  articles  and  their  wnura,  with  critical  remarks  and  oxplana- 
tions,  inwrted  in  previous  prefaces.  It  is  very  much  clearer  and 
more  useful,  though  its  tabular  form  excluded  all  particulars  except 
in  note*.  This  edition  was  not  wholly  reset  like  the  seventh,  but 
many  long  articlea  were  retained  almost  or  entirely  intact. 

The  poblication  of  the  ninth  odition  (tha  present  work}  was 
commenced  in  January  1875. 

A  Dew  ftod  enlarged  editloa  of  Uie  Eiuydoptdu  arranged 
as  a  aystem  of  eeparate  dictionatiei,  and  entitled  Eneyito- 
pidit  Mitkodiqut  ou  par  crdrt  de  matHrett  was  D&dertaken 
by  Charlei  Joaeph  Fanekoncke,  a  pabltaher  of  ^ris  (bom 
at  Lille  26Ui  Norember  1736,  died  19th  December  1798). 
Hia  privilegs  was  dated  SOtli  June  1780.  Th«  articlea  bo* 
longing  to  difiereot  aabjeeta  would  teadilj  form  diatinct 
dictionaries,  although,  having  been  conatructed  for  an 
alphabetical  plan,  tiivy  aeemeid  nnraited  for  any  a^tem 
wholly  methodicaL  Two  copies  of  the  book  and  its  aup- 
plemeat  were  cut  up  into  articles,  which  were  sorted  into 
subjects.  The  division  adopted  was, — 1,  mathematics; 
physics ;  S,  medicine ;  i,  anatomy  and  physiology ;  6, 
surgery ;  6,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and  pharmacy ;  7,  agri- 
enlture;  8,  natural  history  of  animals,  in  six  parts;  9, 
botany;  10,  minerals;  11,  phyetcal  geography ;  13,  ancient 
and  modem  geography ;  13,  antiquities ;  14,  history;  15, 
theology;  16,  phtloaopby;  17,  metaphysics,  It^c,  and 
morality;  18.  grammar  and  literature;  19,  law;  20, 
finance ;  21,  political  economy ;  23,  commerce ;  23,  marine ; 
2i  art  militatre  ;  25,  beaux  arts;  26  arts  et  metiers, — all 
forming  distinct  dictionaries  eatmstBd  to  different  editors. 
The  first  object  of  each  editirr  was  to  exclude  all  articlea 
belunging  to  other  subjiects,  and  U(taVe  care  that  those  of  a 
doubtful  nature  shonW  iiiii^^dritlod  bj^H.^  In  some 
^worda  (such  as  air,  which  belonged  e^uall^  to  cbemiatr^, 
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pfayuca,  sad  medicine)  the  methodical  urtngemcnt  hu  the 
Boexpeeted  effect  of  breakiog  op  the  single  article  into 
wteral  widdly  separated.  Each  dictionary  wu  to  hare  an 
iDtrodactioD  and  a  cloBaified  table  of  the  principal  articles. 
History  and  its  minor  parts,  as  ioBcriptions,  fables,  medals, 
mre  to  be  included.  Tbeoh^,  which  vas  neither  complete, 
exact,  nor  orthodox,  was  to  be  bj  the  Abb6  Borgier,  confessor 
to  IXonsieor.  The  whole  work  wu  to  be  completed  and 
ronnected  together  bj  a  Yocabulaire  Unirorsel,  1  toL  4to, 
with  references  to  all  the  places  where  each  word  occorred, 
sod  a  Ter7  exact  history  of  the  Miuytlopidit  and  ite  edi- 
tions by  FaockoDcke.  The  prospectus,  issued  early  in  1 783, 
propoaed  three  editions— 64  toIb.  8to,  4S  toIsl  4to  with  3 
calamus  to  b  page,  and  63  toU.  4to  of  about  100  sheets 
with  3  oolnmns  to  a  page,  each  edition  baring  7  rols.  4to 
of  250  to  SOO  plates  each.  The  lobscription  was  to  be  673 
liTres  from  15th  March  to  July  1763,  then  7S1,  and  688 
after  April  1783.  It  was  to  be  issued  in  liTratsoos  of  3 
Yx>Ia.  each,  the  fint  (jurisprudence,  rol  i,  literature,  toL 
i)  to  appear  in  July  1783,  and  the  whole  to  be  finished  in 
1787.  The  number  of  subecribers,  4072,  was  so  great  that 
the  sabscriptioD  list  of  672  livres  was  closed  30th  April 
Twenty-fire  printing  offices  were  employed,  and  in  Norem- 
ber  1783  the  Ut  lirraison  (iurisprudence,  vol  i,  and  half 
vol  each  of  arts  st  metiers  and  histoire  naturelle)  was  issued. 
k  Spanish  'proepectns  was  sent  out,  and  obtained  330 
Spanish  Babscribers,  with  the  inquisitor-general  at  their 
head.  The  complaints  of  the  subscribers  and  his  own  heary 
advances,  over  150,000  lirres,  induced  Panckoucke,  in 
Kovember  1788,  to  appeal  to  the  authors  to  finish  the 
work.  Those  m  retard  made  new  contracts,  giving  their 
vord  of  honour  to  put  their  parts  to  press  in  1788,  and 
to  coatinue  them  withont  interruption,  so  that  Panckoucke 
hoped  to  finish  the  whole,  inclndiog  the  Tocabnlaiy 
(4  or  5  vols.),  in  1792.  Whole  sciences,  as  architecture, 
sBginoering,  hunting,  police,  games,  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  proepeotua;  a  new  division  was  made  in 
44  parta^  to  contain  61  dictionaries  and  about  134  vols. 
Penuiasioa  was  obtuned,  27th  Fabmaty  1789,  to  receive 
■nbecrtpticu  for  the  leparato  dictionariea  Two  thouaod 
BubacribetB  were  lost  by  the  Rerolutwo.  The  50th  livraison 
appeared  on  July  23, 1793,  when  all  the  die^cnaries  eTeato- 
ally  published  had  been  begun  except  ^aVen-^jenz  familien 
and  mathematiques,  physicii  art  oratoire,  physical  geo- 
graphy, chasses,  and  pAches;  and  18  we^  finished, — mathe- 
matics, games,  eurge^,  ancient  and  modem  get^phv, 
history,  theology,  logic,  grammar,  jurisprudence,  finance, 
pbliti^  economy,  commerce,  marine,  arts  militaifes,  arts 
acadimiqnei^  arts  at  metiers,  encyclopediana.  Supplements 
were  added  to  militaty  art  in  1797,  and  to  huttny  in 
1807,  bat  not  to  any  oE  the  other  16,  though  required  for 
moat  long  before  1833.  The  publication  waa  conUnned  by 
Henri  Agasse,  Panckoncke'a  son-in-law,  from  1794  to  1813, 
and  then  by  Ume.  Agasse,  his  widow,  to  1833,  when  it  was 
completed  in  103  livralsona  or  337  parts,  forming  166^ 
vols,  of  text,  and  61  parts  containing  6439  {datea.  The 
letter-press  issued  with  the  plates  amounta  to  5458  pages, 
making  with  the  text  124,310  pages.  Tosave  expense  the 
plates  belonging  to  architecture  were  not  published. 
Pharmacy  (separated  from  chemiBtry),  minerals,  education, 
pent  et  chauu^  hod  been  announced  but  were  not  pub- 
lished, neither  was  the  Vocabalaire  Universe!,  the  key  and 
index  to  the  whole  work,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out 
any  research,  or  to  find  aXi  the  articles  on  any  subject.  The 
original  parts  have  been  so  often  subdivided,  and  have  been 
so  added  to  by  other  dictionaries,  supplements,  and  appen- 
dices, thal^  without  going  into  great  detail,  an  exact  account 
cannot  be  given  of  the  work,  which  contains  86  alphabets, 
with  83  indexes,  and  166  introductions,  discourses,  prefaces, 
fta   Many  dictionaries  hnvo  a  classed  iodex  of  article* ; 
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that  of  ^eonomie  pditiqne  iavety  excellent,  giving  the  con- 
tents of  each  artide,  ao  that  any  passage  can  be  found  easily. 
The  largest  dictionaries  ere  mcdicioe,  13  vols.,  10,330 
pages;  xoology,  7  dicttonariee,  13,646  pages,  1206  platw; 
botany,  13,002  pages,  1000  plates  (34  only  of  cryptogamic 
plants) ;  geography,  3  dictionaries  and  3  atlases,  9090 
pages,  193  maps  and  plates ;  jurisprudence  (with  police  and 
municipaliUea}^  10  rtia.,  7607  pagea  Anatomy,  4  vols., 
2866  pages,  is  not  a  dictionary  but  s  aeries  of  systematic 
treatises.  Auemblto  Nationale  was  to  be  in  three  parts, — 
(1)  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  (2)  debates,  and  <3)  lawa 
and  decrees.  Only  vol  ii.,  debates,  appeared,  1793,  804 
pages,  Abeeus  to  Aurillae.  Ten  volumes  of  a  Spanish  trans- 
latiou  with  a  vol  of  plates  were  published  at  Madrid  to 
1806, — viz., -historia  natural,  L,  ii;  grammatica,  i  ;  arte 
militar,  L,  il;  geografia,  l-iil;  fabricas,  L,  ii,  platea,  vol  i 
A  French  edition  was  printed  at  Padua,  with  the  platea,  aaye 
Peignot^  very  carefu%  engraved.  Probably  no  more  no- 
manageable  body  of  dictionaries  haa  ever  been  pnbliahed 
except  Migne's  Sneydopedie  Theologique,  Pkris  1844-76, 
4t(>,  168  vohu,  101  dictionaries,  119,059  pages. 

Ko  encyclopedia  has  been  more  useful  and  successful,  or 
more  frequently  copied,  imitated,  and  translated,  than  that 
known  as  the  Cmvervitumt  Lexicon  of  Brockhaua  It  was 
begun  as  Comvertationt  Lexihon  mit  vortHglieher  RUckneht 
avf  dU  gegenudrtigen  Zeiten,  Leipzig,  1796  to  1808,  8vo, 
6  vols.,  2763  pages,  by  Dr  Gotthelf  Benatus  Lobel  (born 
let  April  1767  at  Thalwitt  near  Wurzeu  in  Saxony,  died 
14th  February  1799),  who  intended  to  supersede  HQbnsr, 
and  included  geography,  history,  and  in  part  biography,  be^ 
sides  mythology,  philosophy,  natural  lustory,  &e.  Vola. 
L-iv.  (A  to  R)  app^red  1796  to  1600,  vol  v.  in  1806.  Fried- 
rich  Arnold  Brockhaua  (bom  at  Dortmund  4th  Uay  1772, 
settled  at  Amsterdam  in  1801-3,  where  he  opened  a 
Oerman  bookseller's  shop,  15th  October  1805,  as  Rehloff 
and  Ca,  Dutch  law  not  allowing  htm  to  use  his  own  name) 
bought  the  work  with  iU  copyright,  25th  October  1808, 
for  1800  thalera  fran  the  printer,  who  aeems  tohave  got  ili 
in  payment  of  hia  bOL  The  editor,  Chriatian  W^elm 
Franke,  bj  contract  dated  16tlt  November,  was  to  finiah 
vol.  n.  by  December  fi,  and  the  already  projected  anpple- 
men^  3  volal,  by  Michaelmas  1809,  for  8  thalers  a  printed 
sheet  No  penalW  was  specified,  but,  says  his  grandson, 
Brockhaua  was  to  leam  tlmt  anch  contracts,  whether  under 
penalty  or  not,  are  not  kept,  for  the  supplement  was 
fioiahed  only  in  1811.  Brockhaus  iaatted  a  new  imfoeiiion 
as  ConvermUiom  Zexitonoderkurig^cuttaliaRdvOrlaiuek, 
&c.,  1809-11,  and  on  removing  to  Altenbuig  in  1811 
began  himself  to  edit  the  Sd  edition  (1812-19,  10  Tola.), 
and,  when  vol  iv.  waa  published,  the  8d  (1814-19).  He 
carried  on  hoUi  editions  together  until  1817,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Leipaic,  and  began  the  4th  edition  as  AUgemeina 
Ikutaekt  Real  EncydopMU  fiir  die  gebUdaen  StSiide.  Con- 
vtrteUiont  Zexihon.  This  double  title  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained. The  6th  edition  was  at  once  begun,  and  was  finiehed 
in  eighteen  months.  Dr  Ludwig  Hain  assisted  in  editing 
the  4th  and  6th  editions  until  he  left  Leipaic  in  April  1820, 
when  Professor  F.  C.  Hasse  took  hia  place.  The  12,000 
copin  of  the  6th  edition  being  exhausted  while  vol  x.  was 
at  press,  a  2d  unaltered  impression  of  10,000  was  required 
in  1830,  and  a  3d  of  10,000  in  1822.  The  6th  edition,  10 
vola,  was  begun  in  September  1832.  Brockhana  died 
SOth  August  1823.  His  two  eldest  sons,  Friedrich  and 
Heinrich,  who  carried  on  the  busioees  for  the  heita  and  be- 
came sole  poaseesors  in  1839,  finished  the  edition  with 
Basse's  assistance  in  September  1823..  The  7th  edition 
(1827-29,  12  vols.,  10,489  pages,  13,000  copies,  2d  im- 
pression 14,000)  was  edited  by  Basse.*  The  8th  edition 
(1833-36,  13  vols.,  10^89  pages,  31,000  copiea  to  1843) 
bef;un  jo  tbeAUtuqui  of        ended  3lc^tSj^S£edited 
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hy  Dr  Karl  Aogast  Espe  (bom  February  IS04,  died  is  tho 
Irrenanstalt  at  StotteriU  near  Leipsic,  24th  NoTember 
1850)  with  tlie  aid  of  manj  learned  aud  distiiiguislied 
Trritors.  A  general  index,  Universal  RegiBter,  242  pages, 
was  added  ia  1839.  Tlie  9th  edition  (1843-47,  15  vols., 
11,470  pages,  over  30,000  copies)  was  edited  by  Dr  Espe. 
The  10th  edition  (1B5I-55,  12,564  pages)  was  also  in  15 
Tola.,  for  convenience  in  reference,  and  was  edited  by  Dr 
Auguat  Kurtiel  aided  by  Oakar  Pils.  Friedrieh  Brockhaua 
had  retired  in  1849,  and  Dr  Heinriefa  Edward,  elder  eon  of 
Heinrich,  made  partner  in  1854,  assisted  in  this  edition 
from  the  beginning,  and  Heinrich  Radolf,  the  younger  son, 
partner  since  1663,  in  the  11th  (1864-68,  15  vols,  of  60 
•he6t%  13,366  pages).  Knrtzel  died  24th  April  1871,  and 
Fill  was  sole  editor  until  Mirch  1 872,  when  Dr  GustaT 
Stoekmann  joined,  who  waa  alone  from  April  until  joined 
by  Dr  Karl  Wippermann  in  October.  Besides  the  Univer- 
sal Rsgistar  of  136  pages  and  about  60,000  artielM,  each 
volume  has  an  index.  The  aupplentent,  3  toU,  1764 
pages,  was  began  in  February  1871,  and  finished  in  April 
1873.  The  13th  edition,  begun  in  1875,  ia  to  be  in  15 
vols,  of  64  sheets,  15,300  pages,  to  be  finished  in  1880. 
The  Converiaiioiu  Lexicon  is  iuteoded,  not  for  scientific 
use,  but  to  promote  general  mental  improvement  by  giving 
the  results  of  research  and  diaeorery  in  a  simple  and  popu- 
lar form  without  extended  dstuht  The  articles,  often  too 
brief,  are  very  excellent  and  trustwor^,  especially  on 
Oermau  subjects,  give  refereneei  to  the  best  bool^s,  and  in- 
clude biographies  of  living  men. 

The  most  copious  German  encyclopaedia  is  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  AUytmeine  EncydopiUU  itr  WitunKh^ftM  und 
Kunatf,  Leipsig,  1818-75,  151  Tola.,  69,893  pages,  and 
about  360  plates,  being  perhaps  three-fifths  of  the  work. 
It  was  designed  and  begun  in  1813  by  Professor  Johann, 
Samuel  Ersch  (bom  at  Gross  Glogau,  23d  June  1766,  chief 
librarian  at  Halle,  died  16th  January  1838)  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  Germans,  only  in  part  supplied  by  foreign- works. 
It  was  stopped  by  the  war  until  1816,  when  Professor 
Hnfeland  (born  at  Dantrie  19th  October  1760)  joined,  bnt 
died,  25th  N'ovember  1817,  while  the  specimen  part  was  at 
press.  The  work  ia  in  throe  sections : — (1),  A  to  G,  95 
Tola.  1818-75,  44,379  pages  (A  to  Guano),  edited  to  Vol 
XTii.,  1838  (Chioc-Boya  to  Claytonia),  by  Erscli,  who 
carried  on  nearly  all  the  correspondence,  and  to  vol.  lir. 
(Gargano  to  Gaufae),  by  Professor  J.  G.  Gruber,  who 
joined  on  Hufeland's  death,  and  was  succeeded  in  1851  by 
II.  H.  E.  Meier,  and  sines  1856  to  toI.  Izii.  (Geraon  to 
Geschlecht)  by  Hermann  Brockhaua  (third  son  of  Friedrieh 
Arnold,  bora  at  Amsterdam  28th  Jan.  1806,  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Leipsic);  (2)  H  to  N,  31  vols.,  1827-55, 
14,447  pages  (H  to  luo),  begun  by  W.  MOller,  librarian 
at  Dessau,  who  died  in  September  1827,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Professor  A.  G.  Hoffmann  of  Jena ;  (3)  O  to  !^  25  toIs., 
11,067  pages  (O  to  Phyxios),  edited  by  Meier.  All  articles 
bear  the  authora'  names,  those  not  ready  in  time  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  their  letter.  The  longest  is  Griechen- 
land,  Tols.  80-87,  3668  pages,  with  a  table  of  contents. 
It  began  to  appear  after  vol.  73  (Gotze  to  Gondouin),  and 
hence  does  not  come  in  its  proper  place,  which  is  in  toL  91. 
Gross  Britannien  contains  700  pages,  and  Indien  by  Benfey 
356.  As  may  bo  expected  in  a  work  designed  by  a  biblio- 
grapher so  renowned  and  industrious  as  Ersch,  the  titles 
of  books  and  lists  of  authoriUes  and  references  are  very  full 
and  accurate.  Among  tl^e  coutribntors  are  the  most  learned 
Germans  of  the  last  60  years.  It  contains  much  original 
research  and  many  of  its  articles  rank  among  the  best 
authorities  on  their  respectivo  subjects. 

The  Encydopcedia  Mdropolitana  (London,  1845,  4to,  28 
Tola.,  iaaued  iu  09  parts  ia  1817-45,  22,426  pages,  665 
platM)  professed  to  gire  scieoca  and  systematic  arts  entire 
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and  in  their  natural  sequence,  as  shown  in  the  introductory 
treatise  on  method  by  S.  T.  Coleridge.  "  The  plan  was  the 
proposal  of  the  poet  Coleridge,  and  it  had  at  least  enough 
of  a.  poetical  character  to  be  eminently  unpractical  ** 
(Quarterly  Jievieu,  cxiii.,  379).  However  defective  tho 
plan,  the  excellence  of  many  of  the  treatises  by  Archbishop 
Whately,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Professors  Barlow,  Peacock, 
De  Morgan,  Ac,  is  undoubted.  It  is  iu  four  divisions,  the 
last  only  bring  alphabetical: — I.  Pvirt  Sdencet,  2  vols.,  1813 
pages,  16  plates,  28  treatises,  includes  grammar,  kw,  and 
theology;  II.  Mixed  and  Applied  Seieneea,  8  vols.,  6391 
pages,  437  plates,  43  treatises,  including  fine  arts,  oaeful 
arts,  natunU  history  and  its  "application,"  the  medical 
sciences;  III.  Ilittoryi  and  Bioyraphy^  5  vole,  4458 
pages,  7  maps,  containing  biography  (135  essays)  chrono- 
logicBklly  arranged  (to  Thomas  Aquinas  io  toL  3),  and  in- 
terspersed with  (210)  chapters  on  history  (to  1815),  as  tho 
moot  philos<^hical,  interesting^  and  natural  fonn  (but 
modern  lives  were  ao  many  that  the  plan  broke  dovn,  and 
a  division  of  biography,  to  be  iu  3  toIs.,  waa  announced 
but  not  published);  IV.  Miiedlaneou;  13  Tols.,  10,338 
pages,  105  plates,  including  geography,  a  dictionary  of 
English  (die  first  form  of  Richardson's),  and  descriptive 
natural  history.  It  is  not  easy  to  aee  why  geography  and 
natural  history,  ao  eisentially  systematic  wen  tana  treated, 
or  why  annuities,  brewing,  bridges,  Ac.,  are  leetf  ayatematio 
than  sculpture^  agriculture^  and  carpentry.  The  index, 
364  pagei^  eontaina  about  9000  artielesL  A  re-tme  in  38 
vols.  4 to,  was  annonneed  in  1649.  Of  a  aeeond  ^tionj 
43  vols.  8to,  14,744  pages,  balonging  to  diviaioiu  i.  to  iii.^ 
ware  published  in  1649-68. 

The  very  racallent  ud  nsafnl  XnglM  Cj/chpeBdia 
(London,  1864-63,410^  33  vols.,  13,117  pages;  supplements, 
^1669-73,  4  vols.,  3868  pages),  eoodncted  hy  Chailei 
Knight,  based  on  the  ^enny  Cydopadia  (London,  1833-46, 
4to,  39  vola.,  15,635  pages),  of  which  he  had  the  eo|or- 
rights  ia  in  four  divisions  all  alphabetical,  and  evidently 
very  unequal  as  classes : — 1,  geography;  3,  natural  history ; 
3,  biography  (with  703  lives  of  UTing  persons);  4,  arts  and 
sciences.  History  is  given  under  geography,  but  very 
slightly;  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history  ia  partly 
popular  and  partly  acientific ;  and  the  work  contains  much 
valuable  matter,  but  also  much  that  is  undigested  and 
imperfectly  edited.  The  synoptical  index,  166  pages,  has 
four  columns  on  a  page,  one  for  each  division,  so  that  the 
order  is  alphabetical  and  yet  the  worda  are  classed. 

Chambert'i  Sncydopcedia  (Edinburgh,  W.  and  R 
Chambers)  1860-68,  Sto,  10  vols.,  8383  pages,  edited  in 
part  by  the  'publishers,  but  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Andrew 
Findlater  'os  "acting  editor"  throughout,  was  founded 
on  the  10th  edition  of  Brockhaus.  A  rerised  edition 
appeared  in  1874,  8320  pages.  In  the  list  of  126  con- 
tributors are  J.  H.  Burton,  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  Prof. 
GoldstQcker,  Ac.  The  index  of  matters  not  having  special 
articles  contains  about  1500  headings.  The  articles  are 
generally  excellent,  more  especially  on  Jewish  literature, 
folk-lore,  and  practical  science;  but  as  in  Brockhaus  the 
scope  of  the  work  does  not  allow  extended  treatment 

The  NewAmeriean  Cydopadia,  New  York  (Appleton 
&  Oa),  1858-63,  16  vols.,  12,753  pages,  is  the  wwk  of 
the  editors,  Geoige  Ripley  and  Charles  Andenon  Dana, 
and  364  contributors,  chiefly  American.  A  supplementary 
work,  The  American  Annual  Cydopcedia,  a  yearly  8vo  vol. 
of  about  800  pages  and  250  articles,  luts  been  published 
since  1861.  In  a  new  edition.  The  American  Cydopadia, 
1873-76,  8vo,  16  vols.,  13,484  pages,  by  the  same  editors, 
4  associate  editors,  31  revisers,  and  a  librarian,  each 
article  passed  through  the  hands  of  6  or  8  revisers.  It  is, 
for  ita  extent,  one  of  the^iy  best^^iiiT^opio^ia^  parttca* 
Jarlf  on  Jlmeiican  subject^/  (p.  a.  l) 
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■  ENDIVE,  Ciekmim  Xndina,  L.,  an  annual  escnlent 
plaat  of  the  aatanl  cwder  Compotiut,  commonlj  reputed 
to  hars  b««n  introduced  into  Eurc^  from  tbe  East 
Indies,  bst,  according  to  some  anthoritiai^  morfl  probably 
indigenou  to  Egypt  There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
the  endire^  formiog  two  groups,  tismsl;',  the  curled  or 
Dinvir-leaTed  (C.  S.  eritpa),  and  the  Batavian  or  bromd- 
letred  (C.  £.  lati/olia),  the  leaTss  of  which  are  not  curled. 
The  former  Tarieties  are  those  most  used  for  salads,  the 
kUer  being  grown  chieflj'  for  culioaiy  purposes.  Tbe 
plaat  requires  a  light,  rich,  and  dry  soU,  in  an  unshaded 
^Ltuatioa.  In  the  climate  of  England,  sowiDgfor  the  main 
crop  should  eorameaee  abo\it  the  second  or  third  weak  in 
Jane  ;  but  for  plants  required  to  be  used  young  it  may  be 
u  early  as  the  latter  half  of  April,  and  for  winter  crops  ap 
to  the  middle  of  Augnat.  Tbe  seed  should  be  finely  spresd 
iu  drills  4  inches  asunder,  and  then  lightly  corered^  After 
reaching  an  inch  m  height,  the  young  plants  are  thinned  ; 
■nd  when  about  a  month  old  they  may  be  placed  out  at 
difttincea  of  13  or  15  inches,  la  drills  3  inches  in  depth, 
cars  being  taken  in  removing  them  from  (he  seed-bed  to 
disturb  their  roots  as  little  as  possible.  The  Batavian 
reqniie  more  room  thaa  the  eurled-leared  Tarieties. 
TrsDiplantatioD,  where  early  crops  are  required,  has  been 
foaod  inadvisable.  Rapidity  of  growth  is  promoted  by  the 
sppUcation  of  liquid  manures.  The  bleaching  of  endive, 
ia  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  natural  bitter 
taste  of  the  leaves,  and  to  improve  their  appearance,  is 
began  about  three  months  after  the  sowing,  aud  is  beat 
effected  either  by  tying  the  outer  leaves  around  the  inner, 
or,  a«  in  damp  seasons,  by  the  use  of  the  bleaching-poL 
The  bleacbiog  may  be  completed  in  ten  days  or  so  in 
nimmer,  but  in  winter  it  takes  three  or  four  weeks.  For  late 
crops,  protection  from  frost  is  requisite  ;  and  to  secure  fine 
viater  endive,  it  has  been  recommended  to  take  up  the 
fuli-grown  platLts  in  November,  and  to  place  them  under 
ihelter,  in  a  soil  of  moderately  dry  sand  or  of  half-decayed 
peat  earth.  Where  forcing-houses  are  employed,  endive 
Bisy  be  Bown  in  January,  so  as  to  procure  by  the  end  of 
the  fullQwiog  month  plants  ready  for  use. 

ENDOK,  an  ancient  town  of  Falestiue,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Philistines,  and  chiefly  memorable  as  the 
abode  of  the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Qilboa,  in  which  he  perished.  Although 
■itoated  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  it  was 
assigned  to  Kanasseh.  In  the  time  of  Eusebins  and 
Jerome  it  stilt  existed  as  a  large  village  4  miles  south  of 
mount  Tabor ;  and  at  the  same  distance,  on  the  northern 
■lope  of  the  lower  ridge  of  Heimon,  there  is  still  a  vilkgo 
of  this  name. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTTS.  Since  tiie  beginning 
of  the  present  reign  a  Dumber  of  statntas  have  been  passed 
deating  with  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England. 
The  Act  3  and  4  Vict,  c  77,  which  notieea  in  the  preamble 
i\6  great  number  of  grammar  schools  in  EngUnd,  both  of 
royal  and  private  foundation,  and  remarka  that  the  term 
"grammar"  Had  been  eonatrued  to  mean  Creek  and 
Latin,  nnd  that  ths  goremflza  and  truateea  of  soeh  schools 
were  unable  to  eatablish  any  other  education  than  that 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  foundation,  empowered  courts 
of  equi^  to  make  decrees  or  orders  extending  the  systems 
of  instruction  and  the  right  of  admission  to  any  school, 
and  to  establish  schemes  for  the  application  of  its  rerenaes, 
hsving  due  r^rd  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  The 
Act  23  Vi^  c  1 1  enabled  and  required  the  trustees  and 
governors  of  endowed  schools  to  make  such  order  as, 
without  interfering  with  the  nlipoos  teaching  of  the  other 
■diolan  or  aathorizlng  any  new  religious  teaching,  should 
admit  children  of  ether  denominations  than  that  to 
.which  the  foundation  belonip,  except  where  the  fooodation 
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to  the  formularies  of  such  denomination.  The  most 
important  public  schools — Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster, 
Ac — were  expressly  exempted  from  the  operation  of  both 
of  these  Asis.  The  Act  31  and  33  Vict  c  33  annexed 
certain  conditions  to  the  appointment  of  officers  in  endowed 
schools.  The  meet  important  Act  of  the  series  was  ths  33 
and  33  Vict.  &  56  (The  Endowed  Schools  Act  1869)  which 
authorised  the  appointment  of  comoussioncrs,  with  power 
"  in  snch  manner  as  may  render  any  educatioBol  endow- 
ment most  conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  education 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  either  of  them,  to  alter  and  add  to 
any  existing,  and  to  make  new  trusts,  directions,  aod 
proviiiona  in  lieu  of  any  existing  trusts,  directions,  and 
provisions  which  affect  such  endowment  and  the  education 
promoted  thereby."  The  powers  of  the  commissioners 
extend  to  all  achool  endowments  other  than  those  specified 
in  section'  8  of  the  Act,  which,  inUr  o/m,  excludes  schools 
under  tbe  Public  Schools  Act  1868,  voluntary  schools, 
schools  aided  by  parliamentary  grant,  endowments  not 
necessarily  educational,  &e.  The  36  and  37  Vict  c.  87  con- 
tinues and  amends  in  various  particulars  the  Act  of  1869. 
The  37  and  38  Vict  c.  87  transfers  the  powers  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  to  ths  Charity  Commis- 
sioners (see  Chaaities).  The  Public  Schools  Act  1868, 
above  referred  to,  deals  with  the  following  schools  only 
— Eton,  Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse.  Harrow. 
Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury. 

ENDYHION.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  lapetids 
Endymion  is  said  to  be  the  son  .of  Aethlius,  who  is  the  son 
of  Zens  by  Protogeneia,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  The  legend  of  Endymion  was  localized  in  Elis, 
the  westernmost  land  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  the  days  of  Pausanias,  The  simplest  form 
of  the  story  is  perhaps  that  of  Apollodofus  (i.  7,  6),  who 
merely  says  that  Selene  (the  moon)  loved  him,  and  that 
Zeus  left  him  free  to  choose  anything  that  he  might  desire, 
his  choice  being  an  everlasting  sleep,  in  which  he  might 
remain  youthful  for  ever.  Toia  ie  simply  a  reversing  of 
the  myth  of  Eos  (the  morning),  who  forgot  to  ask  eternal 
youth  for  her  husband  Tithonus,  whose  decrepit  form  she 
was  glad  to  hide  in  a  cave.  In  other  versions  Endymion 
ia  a  beautiful  youth,  whom  Selene  visits  while  he  lies 
asleep  in  the  cave  of  Latmus.  She  thus  becomes  the 
mother  of  his  fifty  daughters,  who  have  been  supposed  by 
Preller  {Grieehiache  Mythclogt'e,  I  384)  to  denote  the  fifty 
moons  of  thtf  Olympian  festal  cycle,  but  who  in  their 
number  must  be  compared  with  the  fifty  sons  or-daughten 
of  ^gyptus,  Banana,  or  Priam.  As  the  parent  of  these 
children,  Selene  is  called  Asterbdia,  the  Imng  whose  path 
is  among  the  stara.  These  names  of  themselves  show  that 
this  vaym  was  so  transparent  that  it  oould  never  be  more 
than  thinly  disguised.  Endymion  i^  in  short,  as  his  name 
denotes,  simply  ths  ran  setting  opposite  to  the  rising  moon, 
the  Word  being  formed  in  a  manner  analogous  to  Hyperion, 
a  name  signifying  the  ascending  or  high  soaring  Helios  or 
sun.  Ths  Latmian  cava  is  the  cava  of  forgetfnlness  or 
slaq»,  into  whidi  the  sun  plunges  beneath  the  sol  Henoe 
he  ia  naturally  spoken  of  as  the  son  of  Aethlins  (the  diild 
€lt  Protogeneia,  the  early  dawn),  who  struggles  and  toila 
through  his  long  jonmey  across  the  heaven.  There  is 
notlung  in  the  which  varrantathe  idea  that  Endymion 
ia  a  personification  of  sleepw  Hypnna,  &e  true  god  of 
slumber,  is  a  conqueror  whom  none  can  resist ;  Endymion 
is  simply  one  who  cannot  shake  off  his  own  aleep,  a  sleep 
BO  profound  that  they  who  are  vexed  in  heart  may  well 
envy  it  (Theocr,,  IdylL  iiL  49). 

ENERGY  may  be  defined  as  the  power  of  doing  wwk, 
or  of  overcoming  resistance.  A  l^r^wwabiBseaBes 
.  energy^fot  'A  i»  m^^m^Mtlll^M^^.  it« 
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nltnnl  form ;  a  duige  of  gtmpowder  posseuei  enetgj,  for. 
it  is  ctpMaot  doing  vork  in  exploding;  a  Leyden  ju 
charged  with  elsetrieity  possesaes  energy,  for  it  is  capuile 
of  doing  work  in  being  ducharged.  A  complete  account  of 
our  knowledgs  of  CQergy  and  ita  tranaformationB  vould 
require  an  ezhanatire  treatise  on  erery  branch  of  physical 
Bcience,  for  natural  pbilosophjr  is  Bimplj  the  ecionce  of 
energy.  There  are,  hoverer,  certain  general  principlef  to 
which  energy  conforms  in  aJI  tbs  Taxied  tranaformatioui 
which  it  is  capable  of  undergoing,  and  of  these  princaplei 
we  propooe  tagive  a  brief  sketch. 

Before  we  can  treat  energy  aa  a  physical  quantity  we 
must  possess  some  means  of  measuring  iL  If  we  raise  1  lb 
of  matter  through  a  foot  we  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
against  the  earth's  attraction.  If  we  raise  2  lb  through 
the  same  height  we  do  twice  this  amooot  of  work,  and  so 
OD  for  any  number  of  pounds,  ao  that  the  work  done  is 
proportional  to  the  mass  raised,  and  therefore  to  the  resist- 
ance overcome.  Also,  if  we  neglect  the  rariation  of  the 
intensity  of  gravity,  the  work  done  in  raiaing  1  lb  through 
2  feet  will  be  double  of  that  dona  in  rainng  it  I  fooL 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  work  done  var^  aa  the  reaiat- 
ance  overcome  and  the  diitanoa  Uiroa|^  which  it  ii  orer- 
come  conjointly. 

Now,  we  may  select  any  definite  quantity  of  work  we 
please  as  our  unit,  as,  for  example,  the  work  done  in  lifting 
a  pound  a  foot-  high  from  the  sea-level  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  which  is  ^e  unit  of  work  generally  adopted  by 
British  engineers,  and  is  called  the  "foot-poond."  The 
most  useful  unit  for  scientific  purposes  is  one  which  de- 
pends only  on  the  fandamental  onita  of  length,  mass,  and 
time,  and  is  hence  called  an  abeolote  uniL  Such  a  unit 
ia  independent  of  giavity  or  of  any  other  qnantity  which 
varies  with  the  locality.  Taking  the  centimetre,  gramme, 
and  second  aa  our  fundamental  units,  the  most  convenient 
unit  of  force  la  that  which,  acting  on  a  gramme  for  a  second, 
produces  in  it  a  velocity  of  a  centimetre  per  second ;  this 
u  called  a  Dyne.  The  unit  of  work  is  that  which  ia  re- 
qnirad  to  overcome  a  resistance  of  a  dyne  over  a  centimetre, 
and  ia  called  an  £r{^  In  the  latitude  Paris  the  dyne 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  abont  yj^  of  a  gianune^  and  the 
erg  la  the  amount  <tf  vork  required  to  raise  ^fr  of  a 
gramma  vertically  through  one  eentimetoft  A  meguarg  is 
one  million  er:n. 

Ener^  ia  the  capaei^  for  doing  work  ^le  unit  of 
energy  uoald  therefore  lie  the  aama  as  iLat  of  work,  and 
the  eantimetrB-gramme-iecond  (or,  as  it  is  ninally  called, 
the  C.Q.8.)  miit  <tf  energy  is  the  erg. 

The  forms  of  en^y  which  are  most  readily  recogmsed 
are  of  course  those  in  which  the  energy  can  be  most  readily 
employed  in  di^ng  mechaniosl  worl^  and  it  is  mai^est  thst 
masBcs  of  matter  which  are  larga  enongh  to  b«  seen  and 
handled  are  more  readily  dealt  with  meehanieslly  than  are 
smsUer  masses,  Hence  when  oaeful  woric  eaa  be  obtained 
from  a  sjratem  by  simply  connecting  visible  porttons  of  it 
by  a  train  of  mechanism,  sudi  energy  is  nun  readily 
recognized  than  is  that  which  compels  ns  to  ooi^rol 
behaviour  of  molecules  before  we  can  transform  it  into  nsefol 
woric.  The  formor  is  sometimes,  though  very  improperly, 
called  visible  energy,  because  its  tiaiunormation  ia  always 
accompanied  by  a  visible  change  in  the  system  itself. 

The  conception  of  work  and  of  energy  was  originally 
derived  from  obaemtion  of  purely  mechanical  phenomenia, 
that  is  to  say,  phenomena  in  which  the  relative  poeitions 
and  motions  of  visible  portions  of  matter  were  all  that  were 
taken  into  consideration.  Hence  it  is*  not  anrpruing  that, 
in  those  more  anbtle  forma  in  which  energy  cannot  be  ao 
readily  converted  into  work,  it  should  for  a  long  while  have 
escaped  recognition  after  it  had  becopio  familiar  to  the 
student  of  dynamifi, . 
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If  a  ponnd  weight  be  snspended  by  a  atring'passug  orar 
a  pulley,  in  dpseending  through  10  feet  it  is  capable  of 
raising  nearly  a  pound  wngbt,  attached  to  the  other  end  of 
the  itring,  throogh  the  same  height,  and  thus  can  do  nearly 
10  foot-pounds  of  wcwk  Tlu' smoother  we  make  the  pullej 
the  more  nearly  does  the  amount  of  useful  work  which  the 
weight  is  capable  of  doing  approach  10  foot-pounds,  and 
if  we  take  into  account  the  work  done  against  the  fiictioo 
of  .the  pnllej,  we  may  say  that  the  work  done  by  the 
descending  weight  is  10  foot-pounds,  and  hence  when  the 
weight  is  in  ita  ■elevated  position  we  have  at  disposal  10 
foot-pounds  more  energy  than  when  it  is  in  the  lower  posi- 
tion. It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  energy  is 
posaeased  by  thaaystem  consiating  of  the  earth  and  pound 
together,  in  virtue  of  their  separation,  and  that  neither 
could  do  woric  without  the  other  to  attract  it.  The  system 
consisting  6f  the  earth  and  the  pound  therefore  |>oise8aerf 
an  amount  of  energy  which  depends  on  tlie  relative  posi- 
tions of  its  two  parts,  and  the  stresses  existing  between 
them.  In  must  mechanical  aystema  the  streaaea  acting 
between  the  parta  can  be  deteimlned  when  the  relative 
positions  of  all  the  parts  are  known;  and  the  energy  which 
a  system  posseaaea  in  virtue  of  the  relative  poeitions  of  ita 
part^  or  Its  confyvraiioii,  ia  calladita  "  Potential  Energy," 
to  distinguish  it  from  anoth«r  form  <^  energy  which  we 
shall  presently  consider.  '  Tha  word  potenfial  does  not 
imply  that  this  energy  is  not  real  and  exists  only  in 
potentiality ;  it  u  energy,  and  has  as  much  claim  to  tha 
title  as  it  has  in  any  other  form  In  which  it  may  appear. 

Jt  ia  a  well-known  ^proposition  in  dynamics  that,  if  a 
body  be  projected  vertically  upwards  in  yacnc^  with  a 
velocity  of  v  centimatres  per  second,  it  will  rise  to  a  height 

of  —  eestimetrsi^  where  g  repreaantt  the  nnmeiieal  Talne 

of  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity  in  centimetre^eccnd 
units.  Now,  if  M  represent  uie  mass  of  the  body  in 
grammes,  its  weight  will  be  vu/  dynes,  for  it  will  require  a 
force  of  dynty  to  produce  m  h  the  acceleiUion  denoted 
by  ff.    Hence  tiie  work  done  in  zaialng  the  masa  Trill  ba 

represented  1^  n^^,  that  is,       ergs.   Bat  it  is  merely 

in  virtue  of  the  Telocity  of  prcgeetion  tiiat  tba  buss  ia 
cqiabls  of  rising  against  the  reiistsnoc  of  gmritjr,  ftnd 
henoe  ws  most  eonelnda  that  at  the  instant  of  tirDjeo> 
tion  it  possessed  ^m*^  nnits  of  energy.  Now,  miatrrer 
be  the  direction  u  wlueh  a  body  is  moving  a  friction* 
less  constraint,  lika  a  string  atteehsd  to  the  body,  can 
eaoae  its  veloci^  to  be  chiuiged  into  tha  verticsi  direc- 
tion wiU^hoat  any  ehaaga  taking  place  in  tiie  magaitnda 
of  the  velocity.  Hence  we  may  say^that  if  a  body  m  masa 
M  be  moving  in  any  direction  relative  to  the  earth,  we  have 
at  disposal,  in  viitna  of  this  motion,  Jmi^  nnits  (kE  enttyy, 
and  this  b  eonvsrtad  into  potential  enei^  if  the  body 
coma  to  rest,  at  tha  highest  point  of  its  path.  Liks 
potential  energy,  this  enei^  is  relative  and  is  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  body  x^ative  to  the  earth,  for  we  know 
nothing  about  abeolata  motion  in  space;  and,  moreover, 
when  we  have  brought  the  body  to  rest  tektive  to  the 
earth,  we  shall  have  deprived  it  of  all  the  energy  which 
we  can  derive  from  ita  motion.  The  energy  is  there- 
fore poaaeaaed  in  common  by  the  ^stem  consisting  of  the 
earth  and  the  body ;  and  Um  rangy  which  a  system  pos- 
sesses in  virtue  of  tiie  nlative  motions  of  its  parts  ia  called 
"  Kinetic  Energy." 

A  good  example  of  the  transformation  of  kinetic  energy 
into  potential  energy,  and  viee  twrio,  ta  seen  in  the  pendu- 
lum. When  at  the  limits  of  its  swing,  the  pendulum  is  for 
an  instant  at  rest,  and  all  the  energy  of  the  oscillation 
is  potmtiaL  VHun  passing  tiirough  its  ^^osition  of 
einflibriom,  unce  gravity  caq  ^9  119  TBfin  vwk  vpOD  il 
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■rithoDt  cluD^g  its  fixed  point  of  rappoit,  all  the  anergy 
oscilUticMi  u  kinetic.  At  interaieduta  poaitioiu  ti^e 
tnergy  is  paHlj'  kinetie  and  partly  potential 
Bjofltie  energy  ia  poaaeased  by  a  syatem  of  two  u  mora 
j  bodiea  in  rirtue  of  the  relatirs  motion  of  ita  parte.  Sinee 
I  oor  conception  of  Telocity  ia  eeeenUally  retative,  and  we 
I  know  notlung  about  absolnte  velocities  in  space,  it  ia  plain 
that  any  property  poaseaaed  by  a  body  in  rirtne  of  ita 
motion  can  be  possessed  by  it  only  in  relation  to  those 
bodies  with  respect  to  which  it  is  moviitg,  and  thoe  a 
iiDgla  rigid  body  can  never  be  said  to  possess  kinetie  energy 
in  Tirtae  of  the  motion  of  ita  centre  of  mass.  If  a  body 
ehose  nuUBi  is  m  grammes  be  moring  with  a  velocity  ot  t 
centimetres  per  aecond  relative  to  the  earth,  the  kinetic 
energy  possessed  by  the  system  la  ^me'  ergs  if  m  be  small 
relative  to  the  earth.  But  if  we  consider  two  bodies  each 
of  mass  m  and  one  of  them  moving  with  velocity  v  rela- 
tive to  the  other,  we  can  only  obtain  |mt^  unita  of  work  from 
this  ajstem  alone,  and  we  ought  not  to  say  that  the  system 
considered  by  itsjlf  possesses  more  than  ^mv*  unita  of 
I  energy.  If  we  include  the  earth  in  oar  system  the  whole 
energy  will  depend  on  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  relative  to 
the  earth,  and  not  simply  on  their  velocities  relative  to  one 
aQother.  Hence  whenever  we  aay  that  the  kinetic  energy 
af  a  body  ia  imv*,  we  mean  its  kinetic  energy  relative  to 
the  earth,  and  the  statement  is  only  true  when  the  mass  of 
the  body  ia  very  small  compared  with  that  of  the  eartK 
Any  general  expression  fur  the  energy  of  a  system  ought  to 
be  true  whatever  body  in  the  system  we  consider  fixed.  It 
ti  manifest  that  the  expresaion  will  not  be  a  true  re- 
I  pRHntati(»i  of  the  kinetie  energy  of  the  earth  and  a  c&rmon 
■hot  if  wa  ehooae  to  consider  the  shot  fixed  and  the  earth 
moving  towards  it  In  fact  any  general  expression  for  the 
turgy  of  a  ayatam  must  involra  the  masaes  of  the  bodies 
coseemed ;  bnt  if  the  mass  of  one  body  be  infinite  compared 
with  that  of  any  of  tha  others  we  may  adopt  the  expresaion 
lS(mv*)  for  the  kinetie  energy,  tlie  body  of  iafinita  mass 
Ming  Bopposed  at  rest^ 

It  is  only  when  a  body  poasessaa  no  motion  at  rotation 
tUt  we  may  speak  of  iu  velocity  as  a  wholei  If  a  body 
I  b«  rotating  about  an  axis»  it  foUowa  from  IXAlambert'e 
principle  that  tha  work  it  ii  capable  of  doing  while  being 
bnsght  to  reat  is  the  same  as  if  each  particle  ware  perfectly 
free  and  moving  with  'the  velocity  which  it  actually 
pnseuea  Hence  if  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about 
its  axis  of  rotation  be  represented  by  I,  and  its  angular 
Telocity  by  «,  the  work  which  can  be  dona  by  it  if  we  ean 
enecesd  in  bringing  it  to  reet  will  be  ^lu*.  We  ahaU  sea 
hereafter  how  this  energy  may  be  transformed  without  tha 
belp  of  any  external  body  if  we  snppoee  the  rotating  body 
indefinitely  extensible  in  aoy  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
uii  of  rotation,  so  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may 
•peak  of  the  kioatic  energy  of  rotation  as  really  belonging 
to  the  rotating  body. 

When  the  stresses  ac^ng  between  the  parts  of  a  system 
Impend  only  on  the  relative  positions  of  those  parts,  the  sum 
of  tha  kiDBtIc  energy  and  potential  energy  of  the  system  is 
always  the  same,  provided  the  syatem  be  not  acted  upon 
-T  aaythiog  without  it.  Such  a  system  ia  called  eoiuerva- 
nnd  ia  well  illustrated  by  the  awingiug  poqdulum  above 
ttferred  to.  But  there  are  some  stresses  the  direetien  of 
vhoio  action  depends  on  that  of  the  relative  tnofi'on  of  the 
*i»ibla  bodies  between  which  they  appear  to  act,  while  there 
ut  others  whose  mat;nitude  also  depends  on  the  relative 
Telocitiea  of  the  bodies.  When  work  is  done  against  these 
forces  no  equivalent  of  potential  energy  is  produced,  at 
Imt  ia  the  form  in  f^hich  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
t^wgniie  it,  for  if  tha  motion  of  the  system  be  revorBed  the 
tweea  will  be  also  reveraed  and  will  still  oppose  the  motion. 
It  wu  long  boUevtd  that  work  done  against  inch  forcaa 
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was  lost,  and  it  was  not  till  the  present  oentory  that  the 
energy  thus  tranaformed  was  traoed,  and  tha  principle  of 
ooneervatioa  of  energy  aatabliahed  o&  a  Bound  phyueal 
basis. 

^e  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  has  been 
stated  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  aa  followo  :— 

"  Tht  tottd  tntrgy  of  any  body  or  iytttm  of  hodUt  u  a 
quantity  vAich  cart  ntiihtr  bt  incrnued  nor  diminiahtd  by 
any  mutual  action  0/  tko$t  hodiei^  tMovyh  it  may  bt  tratU' 
/oruud  imta  any  one  of  tJu  forma  of  uhich  tnergy  u  «u«- 

Henca  it  follows  that,  if  a  system'  be  unaffected  by  any 
agent  external  to  itself,  the  whole  amount  of  energy  pos- 
sMaed  by  it  will  be  constant,  and  independent  of  the  mutual 
action  of  its  parts.  If  work  be  done  upon  a  system  or 
energy  communicated  to  it  from  without,  the  energy  of  the 
aystem  will  be  increased  by  the  equivalent  of  the  work  so 
done  or  by  the  energy  so  communicated;  while  if  the 
eystest  be  allowed  to  do  work  upon  external  bodies  or  in 
any  way  to  communicate  energy  to  them,  the  energy  of 
the  system  wUl  be  diminished  by  the  eqnivaleiit  of  the 
work  so  done  or  energy  so  communicated. 

In  order  to  eatabliah  thia  principle  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear  neceaaary  to  make  direct  measnrementa  of  energy  in 
all. the  forms  in  which  it  can  possibly  present  itself.  Bnt 
there  is  one  form  of  energy  which  can  be  readily  measured, 
and  to  which  all  other  forms  can  be  easily  reduced,  viz.^ 
heat  If  then  we  transform  a  quantity  of  energy 
from  tha  form  in  which  it  is  poaaeased  by  the  earth  and  a 
ruaed  weight,  and  which  can  be  at  once  determined  in  fooU 
pounds  or  ergs,  into  heat,  and  meainre  the  amount  of  heat 
80  prodaced, — and  if  subsequently  we  allow  an  equal 
amount  of  energy  to  undergo  various  intafmadiate  trana- 
formationa,  but  to  be  finally  reduced  to  heat, — and  if  wa 
find  that  under  all  conditions  the  amount  of  heat  is  the 
some,  and  in  different  sets  irf  experiments  proportional  only 
to  the  amonot  of  eneigy  with  which  wa  stiirtMlf  wa  diall 
be  justified  iu  asserting  that  no  energy  hai  baen  loat  or 
gained  during  the  tranafmnationa.  It  ia  the  experimental 
proof  of  thia  whidi  Joule  haa  given  us  during  the  last  thirty 
yean,  but  w«  shall  refer  more  at  length  to  Ida  work  ahoitly. 

It  haa  baen  recently  pointed  out  by  Thomsott  and  Tait 
{2faiur<U  PkUomphyt  arts.  263  s^.)  that  Newton  waa 
acquainted  vrith  the  principle  of  tha  conservation  of  energy, 
ao  far^  it  belongs  purely  to  mechanics.  Bnt  what  became 
of  the  work  done  against  friction  and  such  non-conaenra' 
tive  forces  waa  entirdy  unknown  to  Newton,  and  for  long 
after  his  time  thia  work  was  aupposed  to  be  lost  Tliere 
were,  however,  eome,  even  before  Newton's  time,  who  had 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  heat  waa  a  form  of  energy. 
Bacon  expressed  hie.  conviction  that  heat  consists  of  a  kind 
of  motion  or  "  brisk  agitation  "  of  the  particlea  of  matter. 
In  the  Kopum  Orgamtm,  after  giving  a  long  list  of  the 
aources  of  heat,  some  of  which  may  fairly  be  adduced  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  he  says,  "  From  theae  examples, 
taken  collectively  oa  well  as  ungly,  the  nature  whose  limit 
is  heat  appears  to  be  motion."  In  the  following  quotation 
Bacon  appears  to  rise  to  the  most  complete  appreciation  of 
the  dynamical  nature  of  heat,  nor  do  the  most  recent 
advances  in  science  enable  ua  to  go  much  further.  "  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates  motion  or  motion 
heat  (though  in  some  respects  this  is  true),  but  the  very 
essence  of  heat,  or  the  aubatantial  self  of  heat,  is  motion 
and  nothing  else."  Although  Bacon's  essay  contains  much 
sound  reasoning,  and  many  observations  and  experiments 
are  cited  which  afford  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
theory  be  maintains,  yet  tbeee  are  intersperaed  with  ao 
many  false  analogies,  and  auch  confusion  between  heat  and 
the  acrid  or  irritant  propertiea  of  bodies,  4hat  we  WUt-  re- 
serve for  thoae  who  came  after  him  the  credit  or^vinj 
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esUbluhed  the  dyuuiuoal  tiieoiy  of  heat  upon  a  rtrlctly 
acientific  ba«i& 

After  Newton's  time  the  first  important  step  iu  the 
history  of  energy  was  made  by  Bei^amin  lliompson,  Coont 
Bnmford,  and  waa  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1798. 
Bamford  was  engaged  in  anperintending  the  bonng  of 
cannon  in  the  mi^ry  arsenal  at  Blunioh,  and  was  struck 
by  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
boring  bftr  upon  the  braas  castinffs.  In  order  to  see 
whether  the  heat  cams  out  of  the  chips  he  compared  the 
eajncity  for  heat  of  the  chips  abraded  by  the  boring  bar 
with  that  of  an  equal  quanti^  ol  the  metal  ont  from  the 
block  hf  ft  fine  saw,  and  obtained  the  same  result  in  the 
two  eases,  from  which  he  oondnded  that  "the  heat  prodnced 
could  not  poeaibly  have  been  furnished  at  the  expense  of 
the  latent  heat  of  the  metallio  chipa." 

Bnmford  then  tamed  ap  a  hoUow  cyUnder  which  was 
cast  ia  one  piece  with  a  brass  six-pounder,  and  having 
rednoed  the  connection  between  Hie  cyUnder  ud  cannon  to 
ft  nftrrow  neck  of  metal,  he  oaosed  a  blunt  borer  to  press 
agaiost  die  hoUow  of  the  eyHnder  with  a  fwce  equal  to  the 
weight  of  about  10,000  lb,  while  the  casting  was  made  to 
rotate  in  ft  lathe.  By  tbia  meana  the  mean  tempetatnre  of 
the  brass  waa  raised  through  about  70'  Fahr.,  while  ilie 
amonnt  of  metal  abraded  waa  only  837  grains.  The 
eyUndsr,  when  it  was  subsequently  remored  from  the  rest 
of  the  casting,  was  found  to  weigh  113-13  lb. 

Id  order  to  be  sure  that  the  heat  was  not  due  to  the 
action  of  the  air  upon  the  newly  exposed  metallic  surface, 
the  cylinder  and  the  end  of  the  boiing  bar  were  immersed 
in^8'77  lb  of  water  contamed  in  an  oak  bpz.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment  was  60*  Fahr.,  and  after  two  horses  had  turned 
the  lathe  for  2^  houn  the  water  boiled.  Taking  into 
account  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  box  and  the  metal, 
Bamford  calculated  that  the  heat  dereloped  was  sufiBcient 
to  fuse  26'&8  ft  of  water  from  the  freesbg  to  the  boiling 
poin^and  in  tiua  calculation  the  heat loet  byradiaUon  and 
conduction  was  neglected.  Since  one  hono  was  capable  of 
doing  the  work  required,  Bnmford  remarked  that  one  horse 
can  generate  heat  as  rapidly  as  nine  wax  candles  baming 
in  the  ordinary  mauner. 

Finally,  Bumford  reviewed  all  the  sources  from  which 
the  heat  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  derived, 
and  oonclodod  that  it  was  simply  produced  by  the  friction, 
and  that  the  supply  was  inexhaustible.  "  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,"  ha  remarks,  "  that  anything  which  any 
insulated  body  or  system  of  bodies  can  continue  to  furnish 
wUhout  UmittUion  Annot  possibly  be  a  nuUerial  tttbtianea  ; 
afad  it  appears  to  me  to  ba  extremely  difficult,  if  not  qmte 
impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  anything  capable  of 
being  excited  and  commnuicated  iu  the  manner  that  heat 
was  exdted  and  communicated  in  these  experiments,  except 
it  be  motion." 

About  the  same  time  that  Bumford's  experiments  were 
pnbliahed.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  showed  that  two  pieces  of 
ice  could  be  melted  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  vacnum 
although  everything  snrroonding  them  was  at  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point  He  did  not,  however,  see  that 
since  the  heat  could  not  have  been  supplied  by  the  ice,  for 
ice  abaorbs  heat  iu  melting,  this  experiment  afforded  con- 
dnsive  proof  of  the  dynamical  nature  of  heat 

Though  we  may  allow  that  tiie  results  obtained  by 
Bnmford  and  Davy  demonstrate  sstiafaetorily  that  heat  is 
in  soma  way  due  to  motion,  yet  they  do  not  tell  us  to  what 
paiticnlar  dynamical  qnanti^  heat  coiresponds.  For 
example^  does  the  heat  generated  by  £rietion  vary  as  the 
friction  and  the  time  during  which  it  acts,  or  is  it  prc^r- 
tional  to  the  friotion  end  the  dtstanoa  through  which  the 
rubbing  bodies  displaced,— that  is,  to  the  work  done 
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against  friction, — or  does  it  iuvolve  any  other  ocmdidonal 
If  it  can  be  shown  that,  however  the  duration  and  all  other 
conditions  of)h'c(ezperimeat  maybe  varied,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  can  in  the  end  be  always  produced  when  the  aame 
amount  of  energy  is  expended,  then,  and  only  then,  can 
we  infer  that  heat  is  a  form  of  eneigy,  and  that  the  energy 
consumed  has  been  really  transformed  into  heat  This 
Joule  has  done,  and  his  experiments  condusively  prove 
that  heat  and  energy  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  that  all 
other  f(»ino  of  energy  with  which  we  ore  acquainted  can  be 
ttanafbimed  into  on  equTalent  amonnt  of  heat;  and  this  is 
the  condition  vltimattiy  Bimniin!  by  Ae  energy  employed 
in  doing  work  against  Metion  and  aimilar  foroe^  wuch 
eneigy  was  in  Newton's  time  saj^toeed  to  be  lost 

DBTuriTloif. — Th9  gvaatiiy  of  energy  whit^  if  «»Hrtljf 
oMMried  into  HecU,  ia  eapablt  tf  rai*itg  M<  temperatvrt  ^ 
Ms  wtd  flusM  of  water  front  0*  C  to  V  d  u  e^Ud  Ab 
nu^amieal  equivalent  of  beat. 

One  of  the  first  who  took  in  hand  the  detennination  of 
the  meohanicol  cqnivolent  of  heat  was  S^gnin,  a  nephew  of 
Uontgolfier.  He  argued  that,  if  heat  be  energy,  then,  when  it 
b  empoyed  in  dmng  work,  as  in  a  steam-engine,  loma  of  the 
heat  most  itadf  be  ocmaomed  in  the  opefati<KL  Hence  he 
inferred  that  the  amount  of  faeat  ^ven  up  to  the  eondensar 
of  an  engine  when  the  engine  is  d«n^  work  roust  be  lees 
than  when  the  same  amonnt  of  steam  la  blown  throngh  the 
engine  without  doing  any  work.  S^^in  waa  nnoue  to 
verify  this  experimentally,  but  in  1857  Him  succeeded,  not 
only  in  showing  that  snch  a  difference  exislir  but  in 
measuring  it,  and  hence  deterouning  a  tolerably  fti^woiimftte 
value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 

In  1839  S^gnin  endeavoured  to  determine  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  from  the  loss  of  heat  suffered  by  steam 
in  expanding,  (uwmi'n^  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  so  lost 
was  consumed  in  doing  external  work  against  the  pressure 
to  which  the  ateam  was  exposed.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  justified,  because,  it  n^lected  to  take 
account  of  work  which  might  possibly  ha^c  to  ba  done 
vithin  the  tteam  iit^  during  the  expulsion. 

In  1842,  Mayer,  aphysiciui  at  Heilbronn,  published  an 
attempt  tto  determine  the  mechanical  equivuent  tA  heat 
from  the  heat  produced  when  air  is  compressed.  Mayer 
made  an  assumption  the  converse  of  that  of  S^uin, 
asserting  that  the  whole  of  the  work  dons  in  compressing 
the  air  was  converted  ilito  heat,  and  neglecting  the 
possibility  of  heat  being  consumed  in  doing  work  within 
the  air  itself  or  b»ag  produced  by  the  transformation  of 
internal  potential  energy.  Joule  afterwards  proved  (see 
below)  that  Mayer*!  assumption  was  in  accoraance  with 
fact,  so  that  his  method  was  a  sound  one  as  far  as  experi- 
.  meat  was  concerned,  and  it  was  only  on  accouut  of  the 
values  of  the  specific  heats  of  air  at  constant  pressure  and 
at  constant  volume  emplt^ed  by  him  being  very  inexact 
that  the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  ^  heat  obtained 
by  Mayer  was  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Passing  over  Colding,  who  in  1843  presented  to  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Copenhagen  a  paper  entitled  "  Ihesea 
concerning  Force,"  which  clearly  stated  the  **  [^ciple  of 
the  perpetuity  of  energy,"  and  who  also  perfonned  a  series 
of  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  heat 
developed  by  the  compression  of  rariona  bodies  which  entide 
him  to  be  mentioned  among  the  founders  k&  the  modem 
theory  of  ene^,  we  come  to  Dr  Joule  of  Monehester,  to 
whom  we  ore  indebted  more  than  tu  ai^  othw  iat  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  ^  omgy 
im  the  broad  basis  on  which  it  now  atanda.  fDie  beat 
known  of  JTonl^s  expeiimenta  was  that  in  whicb  ft  braaa 
paddle  consisting  of  «ght  arms  pi.  eom|dicated  form 
arranged  symmetrically  ^'^p^9=^^.7n^040  'otote 
in  ft  cfUndncal  veBsel  (tf  wmoonwipiogxoi^  tmmi. 
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irliicti  allowed  tbe  pauage  of  the  amis  of  the  P^<Ue  bat 
pterented  the  water  from  rotatang  aa  a  whda  The  paddle 
wifl  driTHi  by  weighti  connected  with  it  hy  stringi  which 
pused  over  friction  rollen,  and  the  tampeimtare  of  the 
wator  waa  obaerred  hy  thermometen  which  indicated  x4t^ 
of  a  degree  Fahrenheit.  Special  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  work  done  against  resistances  outside  the  res- 
k1  of  water,  which  amoooted  to  abont  O06  ot  the  whole,  and 
eomctioDS  were  made  for  the  lose  of  heat  bj  radiation,  the 
bnoyanejr  of  the  air  affecting  the  descending  weights^  and 
tbo  energy  dissipated  when  the  weights  stmek  the  floor 
with  a  finite  Telocity.  From  these  experiments  Jonle 
obtained  772-692  foot-pcmndsin  the  latitude  of  Manchester 
u  eqniralent  to  the  amoont  ai  heat  tei^aired  to  laise  1  It 
of  water  throogh  1*  Fahr.  from  the  freezing-point  Adopt- 
ing the  centi^ade  scsle,  this  giroa  1390'646  foot-pounds 
u  the  mechanical  eqniralent  of  heat 

With  aa^fiparataa  similar  to  the  aboTB,  bat  smaQer,  made 
ef  iron  and  filled  with  mercury,  Joule  obtained  reaalta  rary- 
ing  from  773*814  foot-pounds  when  driving  weights  d 
■boot  68  were  emidoyed  to  776'362  foot-potuds  when 
li»  driving  weight*  wm  mly  about  19^  Sk.  By  cansing 
two  conifiu  nrbcM  of  casMim  immerwd  in  marcuiy  and 
coBtaittod  in  an  iron  nssel  to  nb  against  one  Mother  when 
pleased  togethw  I7  ft  loTer,  Jonle  obtained  776-045  foot- 
poonda  for  the  merhanical  equiTaleBt  U  heat  wbm  the 
ItasTy  weights  were  used,  and  774*93  foot-ponnds  with  the 
mall  drinng  weights.  In  tiiii  e^iariment  a  great  wnse 
ns  product  eoReiponding  to  aloss  of  enngy,  and  Joule 
•adearonred  to  detennuw  the  uunuit  d  oieigy  neoessaiy 
to  prodaos  an  e^ial  amount  of  sound  from  theatiing  of  a 
rioloneello  and  to  i^ply  a  oomsponding  emrection. 

Tha  dose  agreement  between  theranltB<tf  tiiese  ezpazi* 
meat^  diffaring  widely  as  they  do  in  tiuir  datailii  at  least 
isi&cataathat  **  the  amount  of  hea^  produced  friotimi  is 
pnportioMl  to  the  work  dom  and  indepandent  of  the 
natara  «f  A*  nAbing  aniCaooa,"  Joule  inferred  from  them 
that  the  nkachanical  aqniTalent  ol  heat  is  probably  about 
T7S  footfonndi^  or,  eiiiplajuf  the  oantigiade  aeauL  about 
1380  fbotpoondi, 

Ftevionaly  to  datanalning  tiw  medbMiieal  equiralttd  ol 
hMt  by  tha  moat  aeearate  aiQMrimental  method  at  hie 
coanand.  Joule  aataUiahed  a  aeriea  c<  oases  in  which  the 
(ndnetiiw  ef  on«  Und  of  vuKgj  waa  aecorapanied  lv.a 
diiappearanoeof  Knaeotiierfonn,  In  1840  he  dunnd  uat 
vIwB  u  eleetxio  eurreot  waa  {oodueed  Ij  means  of  a 
'rBamiHnagnettMleGtrio  madiine  the  heat  genwated  in  the 
mdnetor,  when  no  external  woik  was  done  fay  the  cnxien^ 
«ii  the  same  aa  if  the  auc^  enidiTed  in  producing  the 
cBRBBt  had  been  ecwTCitadmto  heat  by  fHetioif,  thnaihow- 
ing  diat  eleotrio  currents  conform  to  the  principle  of  the 
couerratioo  ot  energy,  since  ene^  can  neithn  be  created 
nor  destroyed  by  thsm.  He  also  determined  a  nraghly  ap- 
pnndmate  value  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  from 
the  resaUa  oi  these  experiments.  Extending  his  investiga- 
ticms  to  Uie  carrenta  produced  by  batteries,  he  found  &ab 
tin  total  voltaic  heat  generated  in  any  drcait  was  pro- 
pntional  to  the  number  of  electrochemical  equivalents 
dectrolyaed  in  each  cell  multiplied  by  the  electromotiTe 
face  of  the  battery.  Now,  we  know  that  the  number  of 
ftiectrochemical  eqairalents  deetrolysed  is  proportional  to 
the  whole  amount  of  electricity  which  passed  through  the 
dicnit,  and  the  product  of  this  by  the  electromotive  force 
o{  the  battery  is  the  work  done  by  the  latter,  so  that  tn 
tUi  case  also  Joule  showed  that  the  heat  generated  waa 
proportional  to  the  work  done^ 

Dnring  his  experiments  on  the  heat  produced  electric 
fo^nti^  Joule  showed  that,  when  a  platinum  wire  was 
«>t*d  by  tlie  eorrent  so  as  to  emit  light,  the  heat  generated 
^  ^  madt  for  the  same  amount  of  work  done  the 


battery  was  late  than  when  the  wire  was  kept  cold,  proving 
that  when  light  is  produced  an  equivalent  amount  of  some 
other  form  of  energy  must  disappear. 

In  1844  and  1845  Joule  published  a  seriea  of  reeearehea 
on  the  CMnpression  and  expanaion  of  air.  A  metal  viesel 
was  placed  in  a  calorimeter  and  air  forced  into  it,  the 
amount  of  energy  expended  in  compressing  the  air  being 
measured.  AMniTwing  that  the  whole  of  the  energy  was 
converted  into  heat,  when  the  air  was  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  21*6  atmospheres  Joule  obtained  for  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  about  824*8  foot-pounds,  and  when  a 
pressure  of  only  ID'S  atmcepherea  was  emph^ed  the  result 
was  796  -9  f oot-poanda. 

In  the  next  experiment  the  ur  was  compressed  as  before, 
and  then  allowed  to  eecape  through  a  long  lead  tube  im- 
mersed in  the  water  of  a  calorimeter,  and  finally  collected  in 
a  bell  jar.  The  amount  of  heat  abaorbed  by  the  air  could 
thus  be  measuied,  while  the  work  done  by  it  in  expanding 
could  be  readily  calculated.  In  allowing  the  air  to  expand 
frcBD  a  pressure  of  21  atmospheres  to  tlmt  of  1  atmosphere 
the  value  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  obtained  was 
631'89  foot'foanda.  Between  10 atmospheres  and  litwas 
810*875  foot-poundsi  and  between  33  and,  14  atmoq>herei 
761*74  foot-poocda. 

But,  unlike  llayer  and  S^goin,  Joule  was  not  cratent 
with  asanming  that  wlien  air  is  cMninessed  ot  allowed  to 
eqiand  tha  heat  generated  or  absorbed  is  the  equivalmt  of 
the  WMk  dmw  and  ftf  that  (h^,  no  change  being  made  in 
the  internal  energy  of  the  ur  itself  when  ua  temperature  is 
kept  constant  To  teat  this  two  Teasels  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  last  experiment  were  placed  in  the  same  calorimeter 
and  conneetod  by  a  tube  with  a  stopcook.  One  oontained 
air  at  apreseure  of  22  atmoqtheie^  while  the  other  was  ex- 
iianated.  Onioning  the  stop«ock  no  work  was  done  by  the 
expanding  air  a^iainst  extenal  fimea,  nneeit  ttxptadad  into 
a  Tteanm,  and  it  was  found  that  no  heat  waa  genuated  or 
absorbed.  Ihis  showed  that  Hmn^saasnmp^i  waa  true. 
On  repeating  the  experiment  when  the  two  Tesaala  ware 
plaoed  in  diment  calorimeteiB,  it  waa  found  that  heat  waa 
absorbed  fay  the  nasd  containing  the*oomprassed  ur,  while 
an  equal  quantify  of  heat  waa  prodnoed  in  the  cahnimeter 
containing  tiie  adwasted  vsiad.  Thm  heat  abswbed  waa 
oonsumed  in  giving  motion  to  the  iMOing  stream  of  Mr,aud 
was  xqfurodnoed  1^  the  impact  of  the  nuticles  on  the  udes 
of  the  exhawted  vessel,^ 

The  more  recent  resaarehei  of  Dr  Joule  and  Sir  William 
Thomson  (PhU  TVcuw,  1868;  p.  367,  1864,  p.  321,  and 
1862,  p^  579)  have  shown  that  dm  itatemwit  that  no 
int»nal  work  is  done  when  a  gas  expands  or  contracts  ia 
not  quite  true,  but  the  amount  is  veiy  small  in  the  caoea 
of  those  gases  which,  like  o^gen,  fa^frogen,  and  nitrogen, 
can  only  be  liqo^ed  hj  intense  oold  and  pressure.  It  is 
worthy  oi  note  that  niiztnrea  td  nitrogen  and  c^gen 
behaved  mora  like  theoretieaDy  peifeet  gasea  than  mther  of 
the  gssas  alone. 

For  the  other  contributions  oi  Jonle  to  our  knowledge  of 
energy,  and  tot  those  of  Sadi  Camot,  Rankine,  Clsasios, 
Helmholb^  Sir  WiUiam  Thomson,  James  Thomson,  Favre, 
and  others,  we  must  rsfer  the  reader  to  the  articles  on  the 
several  bruutlm  (rf  j^^sica,  eq>ecially  to  Hxat. 

lluragh  we  can  eonvwt  the  whole  of  the  eneroy 
possessed  fay  ai^  me^aniol  qvtem  into  heat,  it  is  not  k 
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osr  pown  to  perform  tha  ibTens  openCiotif  md  to  ntilite 
the  whole  of  Uie  heat  ia  doing  medutniaJ  ifork.  Thus  ve 
MB  that  different  forme  of  energy  ere  not  et^naUy  Tiliuble 
for  ocmTwiioa  into  work.  The  energy  ci  a  ^item  ehoold 
b«  meemired  )jf  the  emoont  of  work  it  ean  do  under  the 
most  &Toiizable  oonditumi  which  can  be  imagined,  though 
we  aro'Bot  neeeaaarily  capable  of  reiliiing  them.  1^ 
ratio  (tf  tlie  potion  of  the  energy  of  a  ^tem  which  can 
vnder  gnta  oonditioDa  le  couTerted  into  work  to  the 
whole  amoont  of  energy  present  ia  called  the  ava&abUity 
of  the  energy.  If  a  Byetem  be  removed  from  all  com- 
mnnication  with  anything  ontside  of  itself,  the  whole 
imonnt  of  energy  poeseased  by  it  will  remain  the  some, 
bat  will  of  its  own  accord  tend  to  ondergo  such  trans- 
formations as  will  diminish  its  availability;  for  nnce 
work  is  done  only  when  energy  undoigoee  transforma- 
tion, vntj  change  which  it  is  allowed  to  nnder^  of  ite  own 
accord  depriTea  na  of  oaa  opportunity  of  denying  nseftd 
work,  that  is,  of  conTorting  a  portion  of  the  energy  into 
the  particnlar  form  we  desire.  This  principle,  known  as 
the  pruiciple  of  the  dissipation  of  energy,  Tna  first  pointed 
out  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  the  Philosophical  MaganM 
for  April  18S3,  and  was  applied  by  him  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal problems  of  eosmical  physics.  Though  controlling  all 
phenomena  of  which  we  haTe  any  experience,  the  prinaple 
of  the  disaipation  of  energy  resta  on  a  very  different  founda- 
tion from  that  of  the  conservation  of  energy ;  for  while  we 
can  conceive  of  no  means  of  ■  circumventing  the  latter 
principle,  it  seems  that  the  actions  of  intelligent  beings  are 
subject  to  the  former  only  in  conaeqoenoe  of  tha  moaness 
of  the  diachinery  which  they  have  at  their  disposal  for  con- 
trolling the  behaviour  of  those  |>ortionB  of  matter  in  virtne 
of  tiie  relattve  motions  or  poeitions  of  which  the  enervy 
with  which  they  have  to  decu  ezista.  If  we  have  a  weight 
capable  of  falling  through  a  certain  distance^  we  can  employ 
the  lyatem  conditing  of  th«  euth  and  weight  to  do  an 
tmoant  of  naefnl  wwk  iridd^  is  leee  than  the  potential 
energy  poeseased  by  thf  lyitom  only  in  oonseqnence  <rf  the 
friction  (rf  the  constraint^  w  that  tiie  limit  of  anilabOity 
in  this  'casa  is  determined  only  Iqr  tiie  friction  which  ia 
wuToidabUL  Hero  V0  have  to  deal  with  a  qmtem  witii 
which  we  can  grapjde,  and  whoM  motiow  can  be  controlled 
at  will.  If,  on  tlu  other  hand,  wa  harv  to  deal  with  a 
ayitem  of  moleealea  of  whoae  motions  we  be«Mne  eonadous 
only  by  indirect  meuis,  while  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
^ther  ot  thn  motions  or  poaitiolis  <A  anjr  individual 
mideenle^  it  is  obvious  that  wt  cannot  grasp  single 
molaonlea  ud^  cohtrol  tluir  movemante  so  as  to  derive 
WoAfrun  tbe  system.  All  we  can  do,  then,  is  to  plaee  the 
system  nnder  certain  conditions,  and  be  .content  with  the 
amount  of  work  which  it  la,  as  it  were,  willing  to  do  nnder 
those  eonditioos.  It  ia  wall  known  that  a  greater  pro- 
prntioD  of  the  heat  posaeaaed  by  a  body  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture can  be  converted  into  work  than  in  tie  caae  of  an  ecinal 
quantity  of  hnt  pceaeesed  by  a  body  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, ao  tiiat  the  availalulity  of  heat  increases  with  the 
temperature. 

Qerk  Uaxwell  supposed  two  oompartmenta,  A  and  6, 
to  be  filled  with  gaa  at  the  eame  temperature,  and  to  be 
aeparated  by  a  partition  containing  a  number  of  trap- 
doors, each  of  which  could  be  opened  or  closed  without 
any  expenditure  of  energy.  An  intelligent  creature,  ta 
**  demon,"  poeseased  of  unlimited  powers  of  vision,  is  placed 
in  oharge  of  each  door,  with  instructions  to  open  the  door 
whenever  a  particle  in  A  (iomes  towards  it  with  more  than 
a  certun  velocity  V,  and  to  keep  it  dosed  against  all 
particles  in  A  moving  with  less  than  this  velocity,  but,  on 
tha  other  hand,  to  open  the  door  whenever  a  particle  in  B 
approaches  it  with  less  than  a  cvtain  velocity  v,  which  is 
not  ^t«r  than  T,  and  to  keep  it  closed  offoiosfr  all 


paitides  in  B  moving  with  a  greater  velocity  than  ttia 
By  continuing  this  process  eniy  nnlt  of  mass  which  eoten 
'B  will  cany  with  it  mm  en^igy  than  each  nuit  which 
leaves  ^  and  hence  the  temperature  of  the  gas  in  B  will  be 
raised  and  that  itf  the  gas  in  A  lowered,  i^le  no  heat  ia 
lost  and  no  eueivy  ei^pended,  eo  that  by  the  application 
of  intelligence  alone  a  portion  of  gas  of  uniform  pres- 
sure and  temperature  may  be  dividsd  into  two  parts,  in 
which  both  the  temperature  and  the  preesnre  are  different, 
and  from  which,  therefore,  work  can  be  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  heab  If  the  gas  do  not  liquefy,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  tha  extent  to  which  this  operatitm  may  be  carried, 
by  increasing  T  and  diminish ing  v,  except  that  r  cannot  be 
made  lees  than  xero,  which  corresponds  to  the  whole  of  the 
energy  being  abstracted  from  the  gas  in  A  and  given  to 
that  in  K  This  shows  that  the  principle  of  the  dissipation 
of  energy  has  contrtd  over  the  actions  of  those  agents  onH 
whose  faculties  are  too  groes  to  enable  them  to  gmpple  with 
those  portions  of  matter  In  virtna  of  the  relative  motions 
at  relative  positions  of  which  the  enei^  exists  irith  which 
they  are  concerned. 

]ji  April  1876  Lord  Bayleigh  published  a  paper  in  the 
PhUosophieat  Magcuint  on  "the  work  which  may  be 
gained  during  the  mixing  of  gases."  In  the  preface  to 
the  papor  Lord  Rayleigh  aaya,  "  Whenever,  then,  twogasea 
are  allowed  to  mix  without  the  performance  of  work,  Uiere 
is  dissipation  of  cneigy,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  work 
at  the  expense  of  low  temperature  heat  has  been  for  ever 
lost"  He  then  shows  that  the  amount  of  work  obtainable 
is  equal  to  that  which  can  be  done  by  the  first  gas  in 
expanding  into  the  space  occupied  by  the  second  (sappoeed 
vacuous)  together  with  thu  done  by  the  second  in 
expanding  into  the  space  oooopied  by  the  firat  In  the 
experiment  imagined  by  Lord  Baylugh  a  porous  diaphragm 
takes  the  place  id  the  portithm  and  trapdoors  imagtnedl^ 
Clerk  UazwelL  and  tha  gasea  sort  themselves  on  account « 
the  difference  u  tiie  velodtias  of  mean  sqoare  of  molaoulea 
of  the  different  gassh  Whan  tha  pressure  on  one  side  of  the 
diaphragm  is  greater  than  that  on  the  other,  wwk  ai^  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  heat  tn  pnahing  the  tUaphragm,  and 
the  operation  oontinued*  until  the  gsaee  are  nniformljf 
diffused.  There  U  this  difiDwenea,  howerer,  betwem  thu 
experinent  and  Clerk  Uaxwell'^  that  when  the  gaaea 
hsve  diHtased  the  experiment  cannot  ba  repeated,  and  it  is 
no  mora  cmtrary  to  the  disaipation  energy  than  is  the 
fact  that  work  may  be  derived  at  the  expense  of  heat  when 
a  gas  expands  into  a  vaennm,  for  the  working  snbstanoe  is 
not  finally  restored  to  its  original  condition ;  while  Clei^ 
MaxweUi  experiment  may  be  supposed  to  be  continued 
and  weak  obtained  till  the  whole  of  the  gas  has  been 
reduced  to  ihb  abfeolnte  xero  of  temperature,  and  the  ex- 
periment may  be  repeated  by  again  heating  the  gaa.  Indo- 
psndentiy  xa  Lord  Baylei^  Mr  S.  Tdver  Praston,  in 
November  1877,  called  attention  to  the  work  which  may 
be  done  at  the  expense 'of  heat  during  the  diffusion  of 
gases^  and  the  bearing  of  this  upon  the  dissipation  of 
energy  (see  Natun,  Nov.  8,  1877). 

In  these  experiments  the  molecular  energy  oi  a'gai  is 
converted  into  work  tmly  in  virtue  of  the  moleealea  being 
eepaxated  into  classes  in  which  their  VBlocities  are  different, 
and  these  classes  then  allowed  to  act  upon  one  another 
throng  the  intervention  of,  a  suitable  heat  engine.  If  we 
conid  c^rry  out  this  subdivision,  into  classes  as  far  as  we 
pleased  we  mig^t  transform  the  whole  of  the  heat  of  a 
Wy  into  worl^  '  The  aTailability  of  heat  ia  limited  only 
by  our  power  of  bringing  those  particles  whose  motions 
constitnte  hea^  in  bodies  to  rest  reiatirely  to  one  another ; 
and  we  have  ptadiely  similar  limits  to  the  availability  of 
the  energy  one  to  (he  piotion  ot  nsible  ukl  tangiblf 
Wi(fl».  Digitized  by  kjOOg IC 
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If  a  battaiy  of  «leetromotiTe  foroe  E  mainUia  a  current 
C  in  a  oondnctor,  and  no  othar  alectrumotiTs  force  axist  in 
the  circiu^  the  whole  of  the  work  done  will  be  conrerted 
into  heat,  and  the  amonnt  of  work  done  per  eeoond  will  be 
EC.  If  R  denote  the  resistance  of  the  whole  ctrcnit,  E  -  CR, 
and  the  heat  generated  per  second  is  CB,  If  the  cnrrent 
drire  an  eleotromognetie  engine,  the  reaction  of  the  engine 
will  produce  an  electromotive  force  opposing  the  current. 
Sappoae  the  current  to  be  thns  reduced  to  0'.  Then  the 
work  done  bj  the  battery  per  second  will  be  EC  or  CCH, 
while  the  heat  generated  per  second  will  be  so  that 
we  hare  the  difference  (C  -  C)CR  for  the  energy  consumed 
in  driTing  the  engine.  «  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  whole  work 
0  —  0* 

done  hj  the  batterj  is  ~q~i  >o  that  the  efficiency  is 

increased  by  dipfi""'"'"g  C.  If  we  conld  drire  the  engine 
so  faat  as  to  reduce  C  to  zero,  the  whole  of  the  energy  of 
the  battery  would  be  arailable,  no  heat  being  produced  in 
the  wires,  bat  the  hotse-power  of  the  engine  would  be 
indefinitely  small.  The  reason  why  the  whole  of  the 
enei^  of  Hhe  current  is  not  arailable  is.that  heat  must 
always  be  generated  in  a  wire  in  which  a  finite  canent  is 
flowing,  80  that,  in  the  case  of  a  battery  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  energy  o£  chemical  affinity  is  employed  in  producing 
a  enmnt,  the  arailability  of  the  energy  is  limited  only  on 
acconnt  of  the  resistance  of  the  conductors,  and  may  be 
inermsad  by  diminishing  this  resistance.  The  arailability 
of  the  eneigy  of  electrical  separation  in  a  charged  Leyden 
jar  is  also  limited  onlr  by  the  resistance  of  conductors,  in 
virtue  of  which  an  amount  of  heat  is  necessarily  produced, 
which  is  greater  the  less  the  time  occupied  in  discharging 
the  jar.  The  arailability  of  the  energy  of  magnetization  is 
limited  by  the  coercire  force  of  the  magnetized  material,  in 
Tirtae  of  which  any  change  in  the  intensity  of  magnetization 
is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  heat. 

Since  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  mass  <rf  a  syBtam  is 
nnaffected  by  any  actions  taking  place  between  Ute  parts 
of  the  system,  it  is  plain  that  alystem  considered  by  itself 
cannot  be  said  to  posaeBS  energy  in  rirtue  of  the  motion 
of  its  centra  of  mass,  aud  in  estimating  the  energy  of  the 
lystem  at  any  instant  we  niay  therefore  treat  this  point  as 
Sxed,  and  consider  only  motions  relatire  to  it.  Thus  any 
motion  of  rotation  we  may  consider  to  take  plaoe  about  an 
axis  through  the  centre  of  masa.  Now,  if  a  system  be 
not  acted  upon  by  any  forces  from  without  whidi  hare  a 
momeut  about  this  axis,  the  product  of  the  angular  relocity 
of  the  sjiitem  and  of  ita  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis 
of  rotation  will  remain  unchanged.  Hence  if  we  increase 
tho  moment  of  inerUa  we  shall  diminish  the  angular 
velocity  in  the  inreiBO  raUo,  and  therefore  diminish  the 
energy  of  rotation  in  this  ratu^  since  the  latter  ia  propor- 
tional to  the  moment  of  inertia  and  the  square  of  the 
angular  velocity.  If,  then,  we  hare  a  material  i^tam 
moring  in  the  most  general  manner  posaiblek  we  shall 
reduce  its  kinetie  energy  to  a  ndaimum  by  causing  such 
actiona  to  take  place  between  the  parts  of  the  ayetem  as 
vUl  make  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  innriable  line 
aa  great  as  possible,  and  then  changing  the  relatdro  motions 
of  the  parts  in  sndt  a  mennw  that  ibxj  mora  aa  if  they 
were  rigidly  connected  with  one  another.  The  motion  ot 
the  ayatem  will  then  be  a  simple  rotation  with  its  Unetio 
ueigy  aa  small  as  possible,  and  the  greateat  unoant  tdi 
energy  will  thus  hsTS  been  transformed. 

In  all  the  caaea  we  have  enumned  then  is  a  general 
teadeney  for  other  fonu  of  enaigy  to  be  transformed  into 
heat  on  aooaont  of  the  friction  td  rough  mrfaces,  the 
nsistsnca  of  condneton^  or  similar  causes,  and  tiins  to  kae 
aftilabili^.  In  some  cases,  aa  when  heat  ia  oonvetted 
into  Uie  kinetip  eneigy  ol  moving  machinery  or  the 
potential  energ;^  of  raised  wei^tSf  there  secni^  to  bv  an 


ascent  of  energy  from  the  less  arailable  form  of  heat  to  the 
more  arailable  form  of  mechanical  eoeigy,  but  when  thia 
takes  place  there  is  always,  accompanying  it,  a  quantity  of 
heat  which  passea  from  a  body  at  a  high  temperatora  to 
one  at  a  lower  temperature,  thus  losing  arailalouty,  so  that 
on  tha  whole  there  is  a  degradation  ci  energy.  Thns 
Thomson's  second  law  of  thermodynamics,  which  ataias  that 
"  it  is  impossible  by  means  of  inanimate  material  agent^  ta 
obtain  WOTk  by  oooling  matter  below  the  temperatore  ol 
the  coldest  body  in  the  neighbourhood,"  appeara  to  be 
generally  true,  except  when  this  work  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  condition  of  adrantage,  as,  for 
example,  that  possessed  by  air  at  a  hi^er  preasure  than 
the  surrounding  atmoaphere,  or  by  different  kinds  of  matter 
which  are.aeparate  and  tend  to  diffuse^  and  then  the  work 
haring  once  been  obtained,  the  system  cannot  be  restored 
to  its  original  condition  without  the  degradation  oS  energy 
from  aome  other  scarce,  eren  though  the  heat  courerted 
into  work  be  restored  to  the  working  bodies. 

It  ia  sometimes  important  to  connder  the  rate  at  which 
energy  may  be  transformed  into  oseful  wort^  or  the  horse- 
power of  iha  agent  It  generally  happens  that  to  obtain 
the  greateat  possible  amount  of  work  from  a  giren  supply 
of  energy,  and  to  obtain  it  at  the  greateat  rate,  are  conflict* 
ing  interests.  We  hare  aeen  that  the  efieieney  of  ran 
electromagnetic  engine  ia  greatest  when  the  cnrrent  is 
indefinitely  small,  and  then  the  rate  at  which  it  worka  ia 
also  indefinUely  smaU.  Jacobi  ahowed  that  for  a  given 
electromotive  force  in  the  battery  tha  horse-power  is 
greatest  when  the  current  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  what  it 
would  be  if  the  engine  were  at  rest  A  similar  condition 
obtains  in  the  steam-engine,  in  which  a  great  rate  of 
working  necessitates  the  dissipation  of  a  laige  amount  of 
energy  through  the  resistaDce  of  the  steam-pipes,  kc  The 
only  way  to  secore  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  with  a  great 
horse-power  in  the  case  of  the  steam-engine  is  by  increasing 
the  section  of  the  steam-pipes  and  the  areas  of  the  steam 
porta.  The  efficiency  of  an  electromagnetic  engine  canilot 
be  greater  than  one-half  when  it  is  working  at  its  maximum 
horse-power,  but  we  may  obtain  any  fixed  tate  of  working 
we  pl^se  with  a  given  degree  of  efficiency  by  diminishing 
the  resistauce  of  the  battery  and  conductors  nntil  the 
maximum  horse-power  of  the  engine  exceeds  that  at  whidi 
it  is  to  be  worked     a  safficient  amount  (w.  a.) 

ENFANTIN,  BABTHifeLDCT  Pbospkb  [Ln  Tisx  EnfaX' 
Tiir],  (1796'1864),,ona  of  the  founders  of  Saint^imoniim, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  Febmaiy  8,  1796.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  banker  of  Dauphiny,  and  after  receiving  his  early 
education  at  a  lycemn,  was  sent  in  1813  to  the  £cole 
Polytechmqne.  In  Maxch  1814  he  was  one  of  the  band  of 
atooeats  who,  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre  and  Saint- 
Chaumont,  attempted  reeistance  to  the  armies  of  the  alliea 
then  engaged  in  Uie  investment  of  Paris.  In  consequence 
of  Ukis  outbreak  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the  school  waa 
aoon  after  closed  by  Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  young  student 
was  compelled  to  seek  some  other  career  instead  of  that  of 
the  soldier.  He  first  engaged  himself  to  a  country  wine- 
merehaat,  for  whxm  he  travelled  in  Oermany,  Russia,  and 
the  Netherlandi.  In  1831  he  entered  a  banking-house 
newly  eata*:Ushed  at  St  Petersbnr^  but  returned  two  years 
later  to  Bra,  where  he  was  ^>pobted  cashier  to  the  C^isse 
Hypothicaire.  At  the  same  time  he  became  a  member  of 
the  aecret  aouety  of  the  Carbonari.  In  1826  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  Ms  thoughts  and  his  life  by  tiie  friendship 
which  he  formed  with  Olinde  Rodriguez  the  favoored 
diaci[de  of  Baint^imon.  lutrodaeed  by  Rodriguez  to  the 
master,  who  was  then  near  hia  end,  he  ardently  embraced 
his  doctrines  and  schemes  of  .jf^^,  pt^tical,  and  religions 
reformation.  TTitb  Rodriguez  he  received  Ifait  last  in* 
.  auctions  of  Saint^imon^  and  the  ^o  w«re  eotraste^ 
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tiw  prqgM^'tt  and  derdopmeot  of  bis  ^it«m. 
Tlinr  fint  ^ap  the  wtabliilimaBt  itf  a  jonmilt  a&titled 
Ztf  PnthicUia\  and  of  a-linuted  liaUIi^  oompaDj  for  ita 
■apport  Thif  jonmtl  had  for  iti  motto  '*Tha  Goldan  Age» 
ludtsrto  phead  hy  blind  tnditian  in  tin  past,  is  before  vs." 
Enfantin  oontcSbnted  lai^ly  to  ita  pagM;  and  aetting  forth 
in  it  not  oatj  fta  doetnnea  of  hia  master,  bat  also  new 
TiewB  of  Ids  own,  ha  gar*  offence  to  some  of  his  sappoitera, 
and  in  the  conna  1836  the  journal  waa  diseontinned. 
He  had  now  beeome  knowi^  and  had  foond  inflnential 
adherents  in  some  members  of  the  liberal  partj,  among 
them  Blanqni,  Baiard,  DaTsjrrier,  Pereire,  Augnste  Oomte, 
Uichel  Cheralier,  and  Fietn  Leroox.  Before  the  close  of 
1838  they  had  their  public  meetings  and  lectoiea,  not  in 
Paris  alone,  but  also  in  many  provincial  towns.  The 
fSTolntion  of  Jolj  (1830)  brought  a  ne#  freedom  to  the 
Booalist  reformers,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
setvea  of  the  oocaaion.  A  proclamation  was  issued  demand- 
ing the  ofHnmunity  of  goods,  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
inheriianoe,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  Enfantin 
now  naignod  his  office  of  cashier,  and  davoted  himself 
whdly  to  his  causa.  He  obtained  Uie  snppwt  of  the  Globe 
newspaper,  made  ^>pea]s  to  the  peo|^e  by  irystematio 
pnacning,  and  organized  centres  of  action  in  some  of  the 
prindpal  cities  of  France,  The  headquarters  in  Faria  were 
removed  from  the  modest  rooms  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  and 
established  in  lai^  halls  near  the  Boulevard  Italien. 
Bau»rd  and  Enfantin  were  proclaimed  "  Fires  Soprfimes." 
This  union  of  the  supreme  fathers,  however,  was  only 
nominaL  A  diTergence  waa  already  manifest,  which 
rapidly  increased  to  serious  difference  and  dissensiou. 
Basard  had  devoted  himself  to  political  reform,  Enfantin  to 
social  and  moral  change;  Baiard  was  organizer  and  governor, 
Enfantin  was  teacher  and  consoler ;  the  former  attracted 
reverence,  the  latter  love.  A  hopeless  antagonism  arose 
between  them  in  reference  to  the  proposal  of  Enfantin  to 
supersede  the  formula  of  Saint^imon,  which  was  in  sub- 
stance "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  by 
another  thua  worded — "  To  each  one  according  to  his 
capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works."  The 
breach  was  widened  by  Enfantin's  announcement  of  his 
theory  of  the  relation  of  man  and  woman,  which  would  sub- 
stitnta  for  the  "  tyranny  of  marriage  "  a  system  of  "  free 
love."  Bazard  now  separated  from  hia  coUeagne,  and  in 
his  withdrawal  was  followed  by  all  those  whose  chief  aim 
was  philosophical  and  political.  Enfantin  thua  became  sole 
"  fatiier,"  and  the  few  who  were  chiefly  attracted  by  his 
religious  pretensions  and  aims  still  adhered  to  him.  New 
converts  joined  them,  and  Enfantin  annmed  that  his 
followers  in  France  nnmhered  40,000.  He  wore  on  his 
breast  a  badge  with  his  title  of  "  Fire,*  was  spoken  of  by 
bis  preachoa  as  **  the  living  law,"  declared,  and  jvobably 
believed,  Mmaalf  to  be  tha  eliosan  of  Qod,  and  sent  out 
emissaries  in  quest  of  a  woman  predestiasd  to  be  the 
"  female  Uem^"  and  the  mother  of  a  new  Saviour.  Tha 
quest  was  ver^  costiy  and  ^together  fmitlesi.  No  such 
woman  was  discoverable;  ICeanwhile  believtts  in  Enfantin 
and  hia  new  religion  wtn  multiplying  in  all  parte  of 
Eur^te.  His  eztravagancea  and  aueeess  at  length  brought 
down  upM  him  the  hand  of  tlM  law.  FnUie  morality  waa 
in  peri^  and  in  Hay  1832  the  lulli  of  the  new  sect  were 
closed  by  tiu  Government  and  the  father,  with  soma  of  his 
fdbwen^  sheared  before  the  tribunals.  He  now  retired  to 
his  estate  at  Menilmontant,  near  Fati^  where  with  forty 
disetples  he  continued  te  cany  out  hu  views.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  he  waa  agun  arrested,  and  on  his  appearance 
in  court  he  derfted  his  defence  to  be  undertaken  by  two 
trumeii  who  were  with  him,  allegiog  that  the  matter  was  of 
special  concern  to  women.  This  was  of  course  refused. 
"Hie  trisl  occupied  two  days  and  resnlted  in  a  verdict  of 


guil^,  and  a  sutenea  of  imfdacmment  for  a  year  with  a 
small  Una;  This  pnaaeatim  was  tha  death-Mow  to  ttw 
new  aociot^,  which  soon  beoama  axtlnot  Dilantin  waa 
relsased  in  a  few  months  and  dian,  aeoompanied  by  aoma 
of  his  foDnwers,  he  went  to  Egypt  He  stayed  then  two 
years,  and  might  have  entered  tt»  servioa  of  the  vieen^  if 
he  would  have  profeaaed  himelf,aa  a  few  o£  Ui  friends  did, 
a  Uahometau.  On  his  rotum  to  Franca,  a  sadder  and 
practically  a  wiser  man,  ha  settled  down  to  very  prooaio 
worit  He  became  first  a  postmaster  near  Lyons,  and  in 
1841  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  soma  hia 
friends  who  had  risen  to  posts  of  power,  memlyr  of  A 
scientific  commission  on  Algeria,  which  led  him  to  engage 
in  researches  oonceming  North  Africa  and  eolonizatimi  in 
general  In  1846  he  was  appmnted  director  d  the  Paris 
and  Lyons  railway.  Three  yeara  later  he  eatabliahed,  ia 
conjunction  with  Duveyrier,  a  daily  journal,  entitied  L« 
Cridit,  which  was  diseontinned  in  18S0.  He  was  aftM^ 
wards  attached  to  the  administration  of  the  railway  fron& 
Lyona  to  the  Uediterranean.  Father  Enfantin  held  fast 
by  his  ideal  to  the  end,  but  ha  had  renounced  the  hope  of 
giving  it  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  in  tha  degenerate 
obfltinate  world.  His  petsonal  influence  over  thoae  who 
associated  with  him  was  immense.  *'He  was  a  man 
of  a  noble  presence,  with  finely  formed  and  expressive 
featurea.  He  was  gentle  and  insinuating  in  manner,  and 
possessed  a  calm,  graceful,  and  winning  delivery "  ((Tmf. 
Mag.t  Jan.  1866),  His  evident  sincerity,  his  gennine 
enthusiasm,  gave  him  his  marvellous  ascendency.  Not  « 
few  of  his  disciples  have  since  ranked  amongst  the  moat 
distinguished  men  of  Francei  He  died  suddenly  at  Paiis, 
September  1.  1864. 

AmoDfat  his  worla  m~I>eetrin»  d4  SaiKt-SifMn  (written  in 
oonjnnctaon  with  Mversl  or  hu  followen),  pobliihed  in  1830,  ud 
Kreral  timet  npnbllahed  ;  teonotaU  politiqv  tt  PolUijtu  (1831)  ; 

et  ntigieiui  (1818-1846);  sad-Xa  ri$  Utrntll*  ptuat$,  jnitente, 
tidw*  n8Sl).  A  Iwgfl  namber  of  miclM  bv  Ui  ouid  sppeuvd  in 
Lt  Frodudtur,  L'OrganimOtvr,  Lt  Olobi,  and  other  periodicftif.  He 
aIbo  wrote  in  1833  L§Lim  Nmiveau,  intsaded  u  »  sabstitate  for 
the  Chiiatian  Scriptures,  bat  it  wu  not  pabliehed. 

ENFIELD,  a  market  town  of  Middlesex,  is  situated  ten 
miles  N.K  of  London.  A  large  namber  of  its  inhabitanta 
are  employed  in  the  royal  small  arms  factory  at  Eufield 
liock,  where  the  rifle  now  manufactured,  however,  is  not  the 
"  Enfleld,"  but  the  Martini-Henry.  Enfield  has  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  royal  palace,  in  which  Edward  VL  kept  his 
court,  and  where  Elizabeth  rested  on  her  way  to  London  in 
order  to  assume  the  crown.  Near  to  it  is  Enfield  chaae, 
disforeated  in  1799  and  divided  between  various  parishes 
and  the  Crown,  and  now  occupied  by  several  country  seats 
of  the  more  opulent  traders  of  London.  The  pwtdation  of 
Enfield  in  1671  was  16,054. 

ENFIELD,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in  Hartford 
00.,  Conneeticnt  ia  ntnated  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Hartford  to  Springfield,  14  miles  N. 
of  Hartford.  It  is  connected  by  a  bndge  with  Snffield, 
and  two  miles  further  down  the  river  there  ia  a  bridge  by 
which  the  railroad  crosses  to  Wiodsor^Locka,  Enftald  has 
a  large  carpet  factory  and  ez^nsive  powder  mills.  It 
omtains  a  communis  of  Shakers,  who  are  noted  for  their 
stock-raising  and  thdr  cnltore  of  aeedi.  He  population 
in  1870  was  6332. 

ENFIELD,  WiLUUc  (1741-1797),  a  dissanting  divine, 
noted  for  tha  number  and  variet;^  of -nis  litaraiy  work^  waa 
bom  at  Sndbniy  in  1741,  Ha  received  his  oduoation  at 
the  dissenting  academy  at  Daventry,  under  the  eare  <tf  Dr 
Aabworth,  where  he  paaed  through  the  usual  eorrieulnm 
of  five  years.    Immediately  aftem^  he  was  chosen 
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two  volamtt  of  aermons  (1766-1770),  u  vail  u  a  coUm- 
ttoa  of  kTmiii  and  fanilx  pnyen,  wbich  net  with  a  very 
f  ATontable  nMption.  In  1770  he  wm  appointed  tntw  and 
laetanr  on  tb*  boUM-bttna  at  WarriDgton  aeadanjr»  an 
offio*  wlueh  b*  held  till  th*  dnKdution  ^  tha  aeadcraj  in 
1 783.  On  accspting  it  ba  obtained  tha  dagtaa  of  Doator 
of  Lam  from  tb*  uDtraruty  of  Edinbnrgb.  Simttltanaoiulj 
with  bia  tntorial  appointmaot  ba  bald  tba  paitonl  ebargt 
of  tha  diaaontiog  eongragation  of  Warrington.  Aitar  an 
iotcrral  of  two  yaan  spant  in  prirata  toition,  ba  vaa  ebown 
putor  (rf  tba  diaaantiog  (Unitarian)  oongragation  of 
Octagon  Streo^  Nonrieb,  vbara  ba  raoaiaad  till  bia  daatb, 
which  toA  pUoa  Korambar  9,  1797*  in  tba  ff7tb  year  of 
his  aga.  Of  tbo  worka  of  Dr  Enfietd  a  eomidaraUe 
number  ara  mere  compilatientf  in  wbiab  no  bigbar  qmUtj 
la  dtaplayad  tbau  tba  taata  wbieb  dictated  tlw  eeleetion. 
To  thU  cbai  belong  tb«  PrtacAtr't  DtrtiUrif  (1771),  tba 
£mglUk  Fnaelur  (1773-i).  tba  Sjitaktr  (1775).  and 
othoia.  Tba  laat  named  vork,  an  aloeutienarj  manual, 
has  piuaad  tbrougb  nnmarotta  aditioni,  and  Enfield's  name 
is  bsttar  known  in  connaation  witb  it  tban  tbrougb  anjr  of 
his  other  worka  Among  bis  original  works,  hewaTsr,  and 
especially  fboae  pnbUsbad  or  writtan  at  tha  close  of  bis  life, 
kbara  sra  aoma  Uiat  display  considarable  powara  of  tbougbs 
snd  grmt  aleganca of  azpresaion.  Hiapotthnnunusarmons 
OB  tha  principal  characters  of  tba  Old  and  New  Teatomanta 
not  only  aiinca  tba  anthoi's  ability  as  a  commentator,  but 
ahow  profonnd  insight  into  tba  atbics  of  history.  In 
thoolo^  be  was  a  Socinian.  At  the  roeommandation  uf 
Dr  Begot,  bishop  of  Norwich,  ha  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  Bmcker'a  Ilittory  of  Fhitotophy,  in  3  toU.  4to. 
lie  also  wrote  a  work,  entitled  the  InstUutta  of  NaUtral 
Pkiiotophy,  TkeoretictU  and  Erptrimtntnl,  4to,  1783, 
beaidaa  a  Tariaty  of  oocasboal  pamphlets  and  sermons. 
His  last  literary  employment  was  in  writing  for  his  friend 
Dr  John  Aikio's  BioQraiihieat  Dictionary.  More  then  half 
the  liTSS  in  the  first  rolume  of  that  work  ara  from  his  pen. 

ENGADINE  (tha  ancient  Vatlia  Eaiaiina  or  (BiiiflfideHn, 
German  JEnpadiii,  Italian  SngadtHti),  the  valley  of  the  Inn 
from  its  source  to  the  Austrian  frontier  at  Martinsbruek, 
a  distance  (by  road)  of  about  65  milos.  It  is  divided 
politically  into  two  districts,  tba  Upper  and  Lower 
Engadina,  and  fonr  circlee,  wbieb  form  part  of  the 
Qotteahsusbund,  one  of  the  tbraa  laignei  eomprisad  in 
canton  of  Griwmp,  Switzrrlaud, 

The  Upper  Engadine  has  only  one  circle,  whoM  chief 
Tillage  is  Samaden.  It  consists  of  tha  valley  of  the  Inn 
with  its  tributaries.  The  river  flows  through  a  long  and 
straight  trough,  about  30  milea  in  length,  and  varying 
from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  lying  between  lofty 
mountains,  at  a  mean  height  of  5500  feet  above  tha  eei, 
being,  after  the  Avars  and  Spbl  vaUeys,  the  bigbost  inha- 
bited region  of  central  Europe.  Uuliko  most  Alpine 
valleys  the  Engadine  is  closed  st  its  head  only  by  a  low 
bank.  Tba  Maloya  Pass  (5942  foot)  is  hardly  100  feet 
above  the  lake  of  Sib.  The  lakes  of  Silvaplana  and  fSt 
Morits  lie  Bt  nearly  the  same  loroL  Samaden  (ad  sum- 
mum  (Eui)  stands  at  tha  junction  of  the  Inn  and  its 
first  constdorablo  tributary  tba  Flntzbach.  Thb  stream 
drains  the  principal  glaciers  of  the  Bernina  chain,  the 
largest  glacier  group  in  eastern  Switterland,  remarkable 
for  its  elosely-cluatered  summits,  the  kighont  of  which, 
Ya  Bernina,  attains  a  baigbt  of  13,294  foot  Beside 
the  FlaUbach  mns  the  road  to  tba  Bernina  Fasa  (7658 
feat),  leading  into  tba  Val  Tallinn  It  |ms»es  Fontreaino, 
a  village  of  lata  years  much  fraquantad  in  anmmar  by 
tranllMB  (tf  all  nationi,  Ita  name  baa  bean  aasnmad  to  be 
a  trare  of  the  praaaoea  of  Sanwana  in  this  part  of  the  Alpa 
(Pods  Aineanomm).  Another  and  more  planaibla  danva- 
tioD  (FMu  Rbntiv}  hM  ban  mggaatad. 


Tha  valley  bolow  Samadau  b  fu:  toma  dUtancalenl  and 
uniform,  and  atndded  witb  flouriahtng  bamleta.  The 
boundary  between  tba  two  Engadinee  liea  betveeii  BoUlik 
and  Zernotz,  in  an  noinhabited  part  of  tha  valley. 

Owing  to  its  great  alaration,  tba  aeanaty  of  tha  XTpper 
Engadine  baa  a  Uaah  northern  aspect.  Pines  and  larohea 
alone  flourish,  garden  vagetablsa  ara  grown  only  In  aunny 
sputs,  and  there  is  no  tillage.  Tba  Alpine  flora,  however, 
ia  vary  rich  and  varied,  and  tba  Upper  £ngadinr  has  beau 
oallad  "  a  paradise  for  Uie  botanbt*  Snow  alwaya  lies  low 
on  tha  mountain  atdea,  and  ^tan  falla  even  ia  tha  valley  in 
the  month  of  Anguot  Hence  the  climate  is  daaenbed  in 
the  prorarb — **  Xine  montha  winter  and  thras  months  cold 
waathar.*  The  mean  annual  tamparatore  ia  36*5'  f  ahr., 
that  of  tha  Biimmer  mouths  50*8*  Fabr,  of  the  winter 
17*5'  Fahr.  The  villagos  ara  built  aniiraty  of  atone.  The 
bonaea  are  large  and  roomy,  a  cattle  stidila  being  often 
iaeludad  under  tha  same  roof.  Tba  email  deoply-aat 
windows  baar  witnau  to  the  severity  61  tha  climate, 
Tboea  of  the  lower  story  are  protected  witb  iron  gratings, 
a  precaution  tbo  character  of  the  people  doaa  not  justify. 
An  abundant  nae  of  paint  and  whitewash  givaa  many  of 
the  dwellings  an  almoat  Dntob  air  of  eleanlineai,  and  the 
window<sUla  are  usually  decorated  with  carnations  and 
other  bright  floweia. 

The  Lower  Engadine  is  divided  into  three  circles. 
Scbuls  is  tha  chief  village ;  next  in  importarics  ia  Zer- 
net^  which  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  Inn  and  Spbl 
The  latter  stream  issuei  from  Val  di  Livigno,  the  only 
inhabited  valley  north  of  the  Alps  belonging  to  Italy.  At 
this  point  the  Inn  flows  for  a  few  miles  due  N.  through  a 
wooded  de6Io  before  resuming  its  N.E.  course.  From 
Sum  to  Finstermnni  it  runs  in  a  deep  channel,  while  the 
villages  lie  high  on  terraces  on  the  mountain  aidea,  cut  off 
from  one  another  by  deep  ravines,  through  which  descend 
streams  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Silvretta  (SUva  IlbiBtie) 
range  on  the  N.  and  from  the  wild  dolomite  ridgea  of  the 
Scarlthal  on  the  3.  In  the  recesses  of  the  latter  bears  are 
still  found.  The  villages  of  the  Lower  Engadina  are  not 
BO  well  built  as  those  of  the  upper  valley,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  seid  to  lie  lesa  energetic  and  more  ignorant  tban 
their  neighbours. 

Below  tha  village  of  .Scbnle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Inn, 
lis  the  baths  of  Tarat^>,  much  resorted  to  by  North 
Oermsna  The  springs  to  which  they  chiefly  owe  their 
repute  are  saline- alkaline  in  character. 

One  of  the  highroads  into  Italy  has  since  early  timea 
passed  through  the  Upi>er  Engadine.  The  Romans  used 
the  Bernins  Pass  in  conjunction  witb  the  JuUer.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  this  route  was  the  most  frequented  between 
the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Brenner,  and  was  chossn  by 
travellers  who  wished  to  avbid  the  Milanese  territory  and 
the  Spanish  troops.  In  recent  years  the  old  mule-track 
orer  the  Dcrnina  Pass  has  been  courerted  into  a  military 
road,  and  the  iutemal  communications  of  the  country  have 
been  opened  up  on  all  sides.  Roads  have  been  made  over 
tha  Albnla,  Fluela,  and  Ofen  Passes,  and  the  villages  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  previously  almost  inaccessible  on  wheels, 
have  been  united  by  a  good  road  both  to  the  upper  valley 
and  to  Tyrol 

The  population  of  the  valley  at  the  lost  census  (1870) 
was  9756,  of  which  8402  are  Protestants  and  1335  Catho- 
lics. The  Catholics  are  found  cbicil;  at  Tarasp  and  in  the 
secluded  glens  of  Samnaun  and  Sampnoir  on  the  Tyrolese 
frontier.  The  people  ara  industrious,  frugal,  and  'dive  to 
their  own  interests,  and  at  tbaaama  time  more  independent 
in  manner,  and  loss  courteous  to  strangera  than  those  of 
central  Switzerland.    With  the  exception  of  'Smap,  which 

is  mostly  German,  the  wb^^i^$^43@i@l^6L''  The 
language  ia  a  diidact  known  as  *'  Ladin,"  nwf^  allied  to 
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that  (pokw  in  the  T/roIfln  TallayB  of  Qroddn,  Abtei,  ud 
£DQBbe^  It  hM  ft  acuity  litBratnre,  ooiudBtiQC  of  a  tnni- 
IfttloD  of  tlie  E&bl««  some  pnyar  and  hjnm  htMOf  and  one 
newipapw,  the  tPSngiadtmOt  |aiut«d  once  a  week  at 
fiamaden.  Qerman  U  now  taaght  in  all  tha  schools  of  the 
Tallej.  The  wealth  d  the  inhabitants  eoDusts  ia  their  haj 
neadowi  and  paitniei.  The  lower  Alps  feed  large  herds 
of  cowi,  the  upper  are  let  to  Beigamsaqae  ehepherds,  who 
travel  thither  every  summer  with  their  flocks.  A  ccnuoder- 
ab1«  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  ItaUan  prodncti  and  Yal 
TeQina  wines,  in  which  the  Eogadiners  serve  as  cairiers. 
Fonneriy  many  of  them  nsed  to  emigrate  to  different  parts 
of  the  world,  where  they  found  employment,  especially  as 
pastry-cooks.  Of  late  years  the  sndden  influx  of  strangers 
has  changed  the  picturesque  Tillages  into  groapa  of  hotels, 
and  diverted  tha  iohahitants  from  their  former  pursuits. 
The  iron  springs  of  St  Uorit^  the  cause  and  centre  of  the 
immigtatioa  of  summer  risitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
have  been  known  since  the  16th  eentuiy.  They  had  been 
ttaadily  reaorted  to  Vy  Germans  and  Italians  since  the  days 
of  Paracelsus,  thongh  it  was  not  till  the  present  century 
that  any  bath-house  was  erected  for  the  conTenience  the 
gueata,  idto  found  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  village 
The  w<ters  are  highly  chai^^  with  alkaline  salts  and 
earlxmata  of  iron,  with  a  anull  proportion  of  phosphoric 
add,  and  -traces  of  iodine,  Iwomine,  &o.  Tiaix  ii^uenoe,  iu 
con  bina^n  with  mountain  air,  is  extremely  beneficial  in 
cases  requiring  strcmg  tonic  treatment. 

Sm  Cox«,  TravtU  in  SmitmUmi;  Tbwbald,  If<Uurba4»  a\a  dm 
rJUUiadun  Alpm j  Ball,  OMkI  Alpti  Un  H.  Ftwhfiald.  A 
Suwmtr  Tour  fa  thi  OritOKti  CaTleiw,  ^tgadin*  i  Lae3uier,  Pia 
Lanfuarii  Dr  Barney  Yeo^  A  Smom  at  St  Xferil*  (for  mediol 
and  botudcal  intbroutio&) ;  JMa^^/y  Btwiiw,  No.  cxL,  &«w 
series.  {D.  W.  J.) 

£NOEL,  JoHurvi.  Jakob  (1741-180S),  a  Qerman 
writer,  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  dramatist,  was  born  at 
Farchim,  in  Hecklenbuig,  on  the  11th  September  1741. 
His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  he  himself  studied  for  the 
church,  though  he  did  not  enter  upon  the  clerical  profession. 
Ha  studied  at  Boetock  and  BQtzow,  and  afterwards  at 
Lelpiic^  where  hetook  his  doctor's  degree  in  1769.  In  the 
same  year  he  produced  hia  fltst  drama,  Der  danibart  So/m, 
which  woa  received  with  marked  approval  In  1776  he 
was  appointed  profesaor  of  moral  philoaophy  and  belles- 
lettres  in  the  Joachinuthal  gymnaaium  at  Berlin,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  became  tutor  to  the  Fnusian  crown-prince, 
afterwarda  Frederick  William  UL  The  lessons  which  he 
gave  his  royal  popU  in  ethics  and  polities  were  published  iu 
1798,  with  the  title  FUnUnspUgd,  and  furnish  a  favonrable 
Bpkeimen  of  his  powers  as  a  popular  philosophical  writer. 
In  1787  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  in  the  same  year  he  became  director 
of  the  royal  theatre.  In  the  latter  situation  he  was  not 
snccessfnl,  owing  chiefly  to  an  infirmity  of  temper,  and  he 
resigned  it  in  1794.  For  some  time  be  resided  at  Sehwerin, 
bat  on  the  accession  of  his  former  pupil  Frederick  William 
irt.  to  the  thnme  he  was  invited  to  retnru  to  Berlin,  and 
received  a  pension.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
place  on  the  28th  Jnne,  1803. 

Beaidea  numerous  dramas,  some  of  which  had  a  eon- 
oiderable  success,  Engel  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works  on  sesthetical  snliijeets.  His  Anfangtgnmit  tintr 
Thtori*  d«r  Dichtungtarttn  (Leipsic,  1783)  was  one  of  the 
earUest  works  on  the  theory  of  poetry  produced  in 
Oennaoy,  and  showed  fine  taste  and  acute  critical  faculty, 
if  it  lacked  the  loftier  qnalitiea  of  imagination  and  true 
poetic  insight  The  same  excellences  and  the  same  defects 
were  apparent  in  his  /cfMn  mt  tiner  Mimih  (i  vols, 
Leipnc,  178C)  written  in  the  form  of  leltaTS.  His  Philotoph 
far  dU  ir«ft  (Leipeic,  1788^  oonsists  chiefly  dialoguea  on 
.men  and  morally  written  in  an  at^^raotivo  alyle,  and  con- 


taining  much  just  refieetbn  and  criticism.  Bis  last  worl:, 
a  romance  entitled  Xofvnj  Stark  (Leipaiej  170fi),  though 
its  plot  was  weak,  achieved  a  great  success  in  virtue  of  the 
purity  of  its  s^le,  the  marked  individuality  ita  chuactera, 
and  the-  interest  of  ita  dialognea.  Engel's  Siiwunllieht 
SchrifUn  were  published  in  12  volumes  at  Berlin  in 
1801-6,  and  a  .4ew  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Frankfort 
in  1857. 

ENGELBBECHTSDATTER,  Dobtd  (1634-1716),  a 
Norwegian  poetesa,  who  enjoyed  a  very  wide  reputation 
throughout  Scandinavia  and  over  Germany  during  the  first 
half  ni  the  18th  century.  She  was  bom  at  Beigen  in 
January  1634;  her  father,  Engelbreoht  J^irgenaen,  waa 
originally  reotor  of  the  high  school  in  that  a!tj,  and  after- 
wanls  dean  of  tha  cathedral  In  1653  she  married 
Ambroaius  Hardenbech,  a  thedogiosl  writer  famous  for 
his  flowery  funeral  sermons,  who  succeeded  her  father  at 
the  cathedral,  when  the  latter  died  in  16S9.  By  the 
poetess  Hardenbech  had  five  sons  and  four  daughte  . .  Ia 
1678  her  first  volume  appeared,  Sjvleni  aanddiga  Sangqfer 
(The  fionl's  Spiritual  Offering  of  Song),  published  at 
CopenhageiL  This  volume  of  hymns  and  devotional 
pieces  Tery  modestly  brou^'ht  out,  had  an  unparalleled 
success,  and  surpassed  in  popularity  every  similar  collection 
of  that  age^  The  fortunate  poetess  waa  invited  to 
Denmark,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Copechagen  was  presented 
at  court  She  was  also  introduced  to  TLomas  Kingo,  the 
father  of  Danish  poetry,  and  the  eminent  pair  greeteid  one 
another  with  a  brace  of  improvised  couplete,  which  have 
been  preserved,  and  of  which  the  poetess's  reply  is  incom- 
parably the  neater.  The  next  fifteen  years  of  her  life  were 
extremely  unhappy.  In  1683  her  husband  died,  and 
before  1698  she  lusd  buried  all  her  nine  children.  In  the 
midst  of  her  troubles  appeared  her  secoud  work,  the 
Taareqfir  (Sacrifice  of  Tears),  which  is  a  continnoua 
religious  poem  in  four  books.  This  waa  com'bined  with 
the  San^qfer,  and  no  less  than  three  editions  of  the  uoited 
works  were  published  before  her  death,  and  many  after  it. 
In  1698  she  brought  out  a  third  volume  of  sacred  verae^ 
St  Iristelifft  Talft  fra  Verden  (A  Christian  Hejection  of  the 
World),  a  very  tame  production.  In  her  old  age  she  was 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  great  poet  of  her  time.  Fetter 
Dass,  who  made  the  laborious  journey  to  Bergen  merely  to 
see  her.  She  died,  aged  eighty-two,  in  1716.  The  fitet  verses 
of  Dorthe  Engelbrechtsdatter  are  the  best ;  her  Sangoffer 
was  dedicated  to  Jesus,  the  Taareqffer  to  Queen  Charlotte 
Amalia;  the  change  is  significant 'of  her  different  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  is,  all  through,  a  dull  and 
tiresome  writer,  but  her  immense  fame  among  her  cuntem- 
poraries,  and  her  merit  as  one  of  tha  earUest  writen  of 
verse  in  modem  Norway,  give  her  a  position  in  literature. 

ENGHIEN,  Loma-AMToiKE-HKWEi  db  Boobbok- 
CoiTDi,  Duo  (1772-1804),  waa  the  eon  of  Henri-Louis- 
Joseph,  prince  of  Cond^  and  of  Loniss-Marie-Th^riae- 
Bathili)^  d'Orleans,  and  waa  born  at  Chautilly  on  the  Sod 
August  1773.  He  was  educated  privately  by  the  Abb6 
MiUo^  and  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  by  his  grandfather 
the  prince  of  Cond^  with  whom  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  St  Omer  in  1788.  In  1789  he,  along  with  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  went  into  exile.  In  1792  he 
joined  the  royalist  forces  under  his  father  in  Flanders,  and 
on  the  dissolntion  of  this  army  he  served  under  his  grand- 
father, and  specially  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Berstheim  in  1793.  In  1794  he  waa  mode  knight  of  tlte 
order  of  St  Louis,  and  from  1796  to  1799  he  commanded 
the  vanguard  of  his  grandfather's  forces.  When  these 
were  disbanded  in  1801,  he  contracted  a  private  marriage 
with  the  Frinceu  Charlotte,  niece^  Catdinal  de  Rohan, 
and  took  up  his  reeiden<9i9i;^£^^BbQiiniQjBMl^  Being 
suspected  of  concocting  a  plot  againat  NaptdM  Bonaparte 
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iym  were  plsce4  to  watcli  his  movtimanto,  who  reported, 
it  is  aaid  falsely,  that  he  vu  in  the  habit  of  making 
[nqaent  secret  jonmeys  altmg  with  General  Damonrlex. 
Bonsparte  therefore  tiiooght  it  becessarjr  to  seize  his 
pepers,  and  on  the  14th  Uarch  1804  caosed  his  chitean  to 
be  nuTonoded  by  400  gendarmes,  who  took  the  doke 
piwmer,  and  eondneted  him  to  Strasburg,.  After  being 
bronght  to  Paris  on  the  20th  March,  he  wu  condnoted  to 
Vtucflonea,  where  he  was  tried  by  coart  martial,  and  with- 
oat  being  foand  guilty  of  any  definite  charges,  was  on  the 
mmiiDg  of  the  21st  at  toor  o'clock  condemned  to  death  as 
a  traitor.  Half-an-hour  afterwards  ha  waa  led  ont  to 
exeoition,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  he  waa  thrown  into 
t  grare,  which,  in  anticipation  of  his  sentence,  had  been 
prepared  beforehand.  Upon  Napoleon's  condqct  in  these 
ariatnry  proceedings  Tarione  interpretations  have  been 
pa^  but  thiqre  are  swcely  materials  for  forming  a  decisire 
jadgmenk   It  wu  in  rafaraua  to  the  axecotion  of  the 


Duo  d'Eughien  that  Fouchd  made  the  remark  which  has 
passed  mto  a  proverb :  "  It  was  worse  than  a  crime ;  il 
was  a  blonder."  After  the  Bestoration  the  remains  of  the 
duke  were  removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  castle  at  Yinoennea. 

ENOINEEEINa — the  art  of  designing  and  conatroct- 
ing  works— embraces  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects,  and 
the  different  departments  into  which  the  prSession  is  now 
divided  do  not  admit  of  very  strict  definition ;  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  eivit  Mffineering  includes  the  design 
and  conatmotion  of  canals,  river  navigations,  harboun, 
docks,  roads,  bridges,  railvaya,  lighthonses,  water  supply, 
irrigation,  sewerage,  gas  supply,  telegraphs,  meehanieal 
engineering  includes  machinery,  mul-work,  steam-engioes, 
iron  shipbuildiDg,  agricultnral  implements,  mining 
enginMring  includes  the  working  and  raising  of  coal,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  &c,  and  other  minerals;  and  mUUary  engin- 
eering includes  fortifications,  gonnaiy,  artiUeiy,  telegnpby, 
^M.,  aa  applied  in  worf  ar» 
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FAST  t— OEOOBAFHT  AHD  BTAHSTICa 


I.  SitMatum.—Soii  and  CHimau.~~P<itkiui  «md 
Civil  Diwieiom. 

ENQLAKD,  comprising,  with  Wales,  the  aontham 
portion  of  the  island  of  Onat  Britain,  axtends  bom 
49'  iB'io  fiS'  45'  N.  lat,  and  from  1*  4ff'  S.  to  6*  44'  W. 
long.,  and  covers  an  area  of  58,320  sqoan  mflea.  It 
corresponds  in  latitude  with  NorUiem  Qermany  and  the 
Methsrlands.  In  shape  it  is  nearly  triangular;  and  owing 
to  iu  being  aurroundad  by  the  Ma  on  aliaidaii  azeqit  for 
a  distance  of  about  seventy  mtka  oo  the  Scottish  boidw, 
it  has  a  most  extensive  ooaatJine.  Tha  aeai  which  enourda 
it  are  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Saaon  tha  E.,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  S.,  tiia  latter  raoeiving  in 
some  of  its  parts  tha  names  of  the  Irish  or  St  Gec^'a 
Channel,  and  4^  the  English  Channd.  Tiu  coast  m  mneh 
nme  parUcnurlj  oa  tha  AtbiUie  aida^  the  totd. 
lengdi,  following  the  indentatioii^  being  eatimated  at  over 
2000  miles. 

There  are  few  eonntries  more  diversified  in  jAysieel  stnto> 
tor^  or  in  bmI,  climate,  and  natnial  scenery,  than  England. 
As  ngarda  physical  stmctDFe^  it  has  been  truly  described 
to  be  in  itadf  "  ai^  eintome  of  the  geology  of  ahauwk  the 
whole  of  Ewope."  Neariy  all  the  formations  of  the  earth's 
cmsti  from  the  Silurian  upwards  to  tiu  most  recent,  are  to 
be  fdimd,  in  lt,jm  more  or  less  thick,  in  difiwent  parte  of 
Ea^and,  The  hmest  geological  formations,  known  in 
gnural  aa  Primary  or  Fdwuoii^  are  met  with  ^incipally 
in  die  north  and  north-west  of  Kigland,  in  the  counties  of 
CWberland  and  Westmocdand,  and  in  North  Wales.  Tha 
roeb  of  Cnmberiand  and  No^  Wales,  belonging  to  the 
liiwwSilmtatt  fmnattonf  iconnat  mainly  of  da^  and  gptty 
strata,  interbcdded  with  various  Idnda  of  idsp^ihio  lava 
and  volcanic  nduo,  accompanied  by  nomenma  tMoees  and 
dykes  of  greenstone,  qiurtz-porphyty,  and  other  igneous 
roeha  li^se  latter  eontribnte  gieatly  to  give  rise  to  that 
pecdiar  moontainoos  aspect  which  distingniaheB  theee  dia- 
trieta  The  next  gedo^od  formatimi,  i&on  that  of  the 
Sloiian,  is  found  in  tha  Old  Bed  Sandalona^  and  the  so- 
called  Devonian  rocks,  whidi  oeenpy  axtenuve  tracts  in 
Devonshire  Cornwall,  Sonth  Wain,  Herefordshire,  and 
Wonestershira  Above  these  strata  comea  tha  Garboni- 
ferou  Limestone  cnnposed  entuely  of  aeaahdla,  eueriuites, 
sod  other  organic  remains,  whidi  formation,  stretching  from 
Booth  Walaa  thronf^  tht  south-west  of  En^and  into  Derby- 
Ain,  attains  in  parti  a  thicknesa  <tf  3000  feet  and  more. 
Next  above  the  Oarboniferoaa  Limoatono  oime  tho  strata. 


all-important  to  Endand,  known  as  the  Coel  Measures,  a 
term  originally  used  by  the  miners.  The  beds  of  cod,  soUd 
basis  of  England's  modem  supremacy  iu  arts,  mannfaetnres, 
and,  to  some  extent^  politicd  power,  lie  upon  a  peculiar 
stratum,  which  generally,  but  not  dwa^  is  of  the  nature 
of  firadey.  Cxid  'itsdf  is  well  known  to  consist  of 
minerdised  vegetable  matter,  the  intermingled  dides  and 
sandstonsi  still  showing  the  impressions  of  trunks  of  trees, 
feme,  and  reed4ike  ^nti,  and  it  is  suppoeed  that  this 
fira<1i7  was  the  origisd  soil  upon  which  grew  the  priceless 
treasnrsL 

The  God  Meaaorei  are  eoraed  by  tha  Permian  rocks 
of  England,  which  complete  the  gedogical  formation  to 
which  t^  name  d  Palieoioio  or  Primary  stn^  has  been 
given.  ''Daring  the  time  they  were  forming,"  aayi 
P»ffl«Mr  Bamsqr,  "  this  part  of  the  wpild  snffered  many 
1^  ud  downs,  aeeompaniad  by  large  denndationa ;  but 
at  the  dose  of  the  Peraiian  period,  a  disturbance,  «f  the 
strata  on  the  greatest  ecale  put  an  end  to  tins  great 
Febeosoic  epoch  over  all  aax  area,  and  nudk  more  besides, 
and  from  the  Permian  beds  downnrds  to  the  Csi^nian 
strata  m  large  part  of  what  is  now  En^and  waa  heaved  np 
and  formed  dry  land,  to  be  again  wasted  and  worn  away 
by  sea-wavea  and  rivers,  and  dl  the  common  atmospheru 
agendea.  This  dd  land  in  great  part  oonnited  of  wut  wf 
now  know  as  Wales,  and  &»  a4jacent  countiee  af  Hereford- 
diire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Shropahire,  of  part  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  and  probably  the  Pennine  diain,and  all  the 
monntainona  parts  of  Scotland.  Around  old  Wdes,  on 
three  aidee  of  Cumberland,  and  probably  dl  nmnd  and 
over  great  part  irf  Devon  and  Oomwall,  the  New  Bed  Sand^ 
atone  waa  deponted.  Part  at  leut  of  thia  ddest  <tf  the 
Secondary  rocks  was  formed  of  the  waste  ai  the  dder 
Pabeoino  atrata  that  had  then  risen  above  the  anrface  td 
thawatee.* 

If,  in  the  phyued  atmotnre  of  England,  tii«  Primary 
strata  form  a  iii^^  important  d«n«it  aa  containing  the 
God  Ueaanres,  &e  mora  immediate  nature  of  the  sofl  is 
determined  by  thr  Seeondary  and  Tertiaiy  formaticma; 
Among  the  Secondary  strata,  none  are  more  interesting 
than  the  so-called  *'  Wealden  series"  of  southern  Enghmd. 
Geolt^sta  are  agreed  upon  the  fact  that  the  Wedden  and 
Purbeck  beds  represent  tiie  ddta  of  an  immeny  river, 
eqnd  in  size  to  the  modern  Oanget  of^/t^il^maumn,  the 
wateia  of  whidi  carried  dmi^^^Sy^S^ESea  of 
huge  reptiles  and  mammalia  now  extine^  or  the  semblance 
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of  whbh  ta  to  l>e  found  only  in  tbe  tropical  regions.  Bat 
if  ibis  much  is  ascertained,  bjr  the  evidence  of  organic 
remains  fonnd  in  abundance  in  Kent  aod  Snsaex,  there  ia, 
and  in  all  likelihood  ever  trill  l>e,  complete  ignorance  as  to 
the  slupe  and  extent  of  the  continent  which  tiiis  great  river 
drained,  and  of  which  England  then  formed  a  part. 
Professor  Ramsay  surmises  that  '*  in  size  it  must  have  been 
far  larger  than  Europe,  and  probably  as  large  as  Asia,  or 
the  great  continents  of  North  or  South  America." 

Tha  formations  of  the  Tertiaiy  or  Eocene  period  lie  all 
over  England,  the  most  recent  being  represented  by  the 
allnrial  beds  ct  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  South  Hampshire,  and 
of  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  whole  of  the  east  coast 
of  England,  and  a  great  part  of  the  south  coaat^  not  only 
bear  the  mark  of  the  most  recent  geulogioal  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  country,  but  are  affected  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  them  to  this  day.  A  long  extent  of  coast-line 
oonetaQtly  undergoos  alterations,  In  some  instances  the  land 
gaining  upon  the  sea,  and  in  others,  rather  leas  numerous, 
the  sea  upon  the  land.  The  whole  of  Romney  Marsh,  in 
Kent^  embracing  upwards  of  3i,000  acres,  formerly  con- 
stituted an  arm  of  the  sea,  where  voiels  rode  in  deep  water, 
carrying  produce  to  porta  which  are  no  mora  in  existence. 

or,  as  it  ia  called  in  cdd  mordi,  Hlyda,  and  Bomoey, 
though  maritima  still  in  name,  retaining  some  of  the  ancient 
priiji^tes  of-  the  Cinque  Ports,  have  become,  through 
ehangei  in  tha  coaat-Iine,  small  iiAand,  towns ;  and  the  same 
has  iha  fate  of  Rye,  Winehdsea»  and  other  plaoes  in 
that  diitriet  Again,  the  Isle  of  Tlianet,  in  the  nwth- 
aaatem  comer  of  Kent,  hu  ceased  to  be  an  island  at  all 
but  in  luune.  The  vide  estaaiy  of  the  sea,  separating  it 
front  the  mainland,  and  through  which  ships  in  oompara- 
tirdy  raoent  times  sailed  from  the  Eug^ish  Channel  Into 
the  ^tames,  using  it  as  the  shortest  rmd  from  the  south 
to  London,  haa  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  barely  a  rill 
of  water  to  mark  its  former  existence. 

If  tiie  lea  retreated  on  some  parti  of  the  coasl^  it 
enonwehed,  and  is  encroaching,  on  the  firm  land  over  a 
emsidenUe  extent  of  other  eoastJine  on  the  Gennan  0«ean, 
at  well  M  on  the  EdgUsh  ChanneL  Bavenapnr,  once  an  im- 
portant town  <tf  Torfcshire,  where  Bolingbnk^  afterwards 
Henry  IT.,  landed  in  1399,  is  now  snbmen;ed  by  the  sea 
wares ;  and  Eecles-by-the-Sea,  Cromer,  and  other  aneimt 
ports  in  Norfolk  have  mat  vrith  the  same  fate.  It  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  for  the  pedestrian  who  rambles  over  the 
Kentish  hiUs  bounding  the  narrower  parts  of  the  English 
Channel,  to  find  that  the  path  he  is  following  suddenly 
comes  to  an  end  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  interrupted  by  a 
verlaoal  precipice  towards  the  shore.  The  process  of 
deatmction,  slow  in  aome  places,  ia  so  rapid  in  others  that 
it  can  be  traced  from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  week 
to  week — the  incessant  ruU  of  the  tides  washing  away  tbr 
soft  Eocene  strata  forming  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  and  leaving 
the  summits  to  roll  over  into  the  sea.  It  is  the  same  in 
Yorkshire  as  in  Kent  Over  a  distance  of  thirty-aix  miles, 
between  Bridlington  and  Ktlosea,  says  Frofesaor  Phillips, 
"  the  materials  which  fall  from  the  wasting  cliff  are  sorted 
by  the  tide  ;  the  whole  shore  is  in  motion ;  every  cliff  is 
hastening  to  its  fall ;  the  parishes  are  contracted,  the 
?hureW  wasted  away."  Many  cliffs  of  the  east  coast,  from 
the  Humber  to  the  mouth  of  the  l^mes,  are  suffering  from 
this  destructive  action  of  the  sea,  in  some  places  at  an 
average  rate  of  from  4  to  6  yards  a  year,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  a  century. 

In  conformity  with  the  geological  structure  of  England, 
its  mountains  lis  in  the  north  and  west,  falling  into  undu- 
lating ground  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  south,  and 
leaving  the  eastern  districts,  bordered  by 'the  German 
Ocean,  a  nuiform  plain.  The  mountains  of  England  may 
1)0  looked  upon  as  one  principal  chain,  often  iotorrQ|ited, 


however,  and  with  endless  ramiGcatiuua,  stretching  fmtn 
the -Scottish  border,  ia  Northumberland,  down  to  the 
western  end  of  Cornwall,  jutting  out  there  uto  the 
Atlantic  The  chain,  traced  in  this  direction,  commences 
with  the  Cheviot  Hills,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is 
Cheviot  Peak,  in  Northumberland,  3676  feet  above  the 
level  irf  the  sea.  Stretching  south-westward,  the  chain 
next  merges  into  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  comprising  Skiddaw,  302*2  feet,  Helvellyn, 
3118  feet,  and  Scawfell,  3208  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Within  these  ranges  lie  the  only  notable  lakes  of 
England,  the  largest  of  which,  however,  Windermere,  does 
not  cover  more.than  eight  square  miles.  After  sending  out 
numerous  branches  eastwards  into  the  connty  of  York,  the 
chain  sinks  to  modest  elevations  in  Lancashire  and  Cbc&bire, 
but  rises  again  in  Wales,  n'here  it  attains  its  greatest  height 
in  the  summit  of  Wyddva,  the  pinnacle  of  the  Snonduii 
range,  3571  feet  above  the  sea.  Partly  lost  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  partly  ramifying  thnmgh  Gloucestershire, 
Wilts,  and  ^merae^  the  chain  next  rises  into  high  table- 
land in  Devonshire — Dartmoor  Forest,  avers^ug  an  eleva- 
tion of  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  forming  its  most  ele- 
vated portion.  The  chain  gradually  declines  from 
Dartmoor  to  the  Land'a  End,  and  beeomee  aloo  more  coa- 
tracted  in  that  dixeetion.  From  the  Dnnkerry  Beacon,  on 
Exmoor,  1668  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mountain  range  goes 
sinking  on  to  Carnwarth,  in  Cornwall,  849  feet;  to  Cam 
Brea,  697  feet;  and,  finally,  to  the  famous  headland  of 
Bolerium,  the  granite  masses  of  which,  oppose  the  ever- 
sui:ging  waters  «t  the  AtUntie,  but  rise  only  about  60  feet 
above  them. 

EssentiaUj  dependent  on  the  oonfigdrstion  tH  the  ehaia 
of  mountains  traversing  England  is  £at  of  its  rivers.  As 
the  mountainous  regions  are  in  ^e  wes^  the  principal 
rivers  flow  away  from  them,  towards  the  east,  with  but  few 
exceptions.  Surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  with  a  moist 
atmosphere,  England  has  a  comparatively  large  numbw  of 
rivers,  though  nous  oi  them  of  great  length,  their  course 
being  in  most  instances  the  shortest  aUowed  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  idand.  At  the  head  id  KigUah  rivers, 
with  acknowledged  eupremaqr  over  the  studs  the 
Thames.  It  drwis  en  area  of  6160  sqnare  miles,  ezelnsiTa 
of  its  lower  estuary,  calculated  to  embrace  an  additional 
drainage  of  about  4000  equare  miles.  Next;  in  extent  of 
area  of  drainage,  come  the  Trent  and  Onae^  the  joint 
waters  of  which  form  the  Humber,  carrying  off  the  rain- 
fall from  9550  square  miles  of  land,  or  about  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  of  Enghad.  The  Witham,  the  Welland,  the  Nea 
and  their  tributaries,  flowing  into  the  old  estuaiy  of  the 
Wash,  drain  together  an  area  of  68S0  square  miles.  In 
compariaon  with  the  drainage  area  of  these  river^  mn- 
tting  principally  from  east  to  west,  tbit  of  currents  fol- 
lowing an  opposite  direction  is  small;  but  several  of  them 
are  nevertheleva  of  great  commercial  and  industrial  im- 
pnrtauce.  Foremost  among  these  westerly-flowing  rivers 
stands  the  Severn,  the  course  of  which  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  Thvnes,  the  watershed  being 
formed  here  by  the  narrow  Oolitic  escarpment  of  the 
Cotawold  hills.  The  Severn  drains  an  area  of  8580  square 
miles,  being  more  than  that  of  all  the  other  westward- 
running  rivets  together.  Next  to  it  stand  the  Mersey, 
which,  with  its  Bea-estuary,  drains  1750  square  miles,  the 
Avon,  which  drains  1210  square  miles,  aod  the  Eden,  which 
drains  995  square  miles  of  land.  In  Camden's  Britannia, 
published  in  1605,  there  is  a  list  enumerating  553  rivers 
and  streams,  with  separate  names,  in  Englsnd  and  Wales; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are,  at  the  utmost,  moria 
than  fifty  rivers  that  can  properly  be  described  as  navigable. 
The  former  importance  of  the  rivers  of  England,  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  raat  network  of  cai^^fer  inland 
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uTigatioa,  hu  inffered  DiTicIi  nae*  tha  iDtrudnetion  of 
nilwmja ;  «tUl  thejr  coatinua  of  grett  bansfit  for  ohupt  if 
alow,  communic4tipiL  Of  tbo  biglmt  oommcrcikl  raloe 
still  Ara  tlie  Thftmea,  tils  Hnmb«r,  tho  Ifenay,  and  tbe 
SeTorn,  but  these  four  principal  EDgliilk  riran  dariT*  tbeir 
importanoe  maiDly,  if  Dot  ratiralyf  from  beiog  anna  of 
the  aea. 

Affected  hy  its  ioaalar  positioD,  with  do  part  of  it*  laud 
more  than  a  hondred  miloa  from  tba  aaa,  aod  parhapa 
iqaallj  as  nuch — thongh  modarn  acientifie  inTcstigation 
has  not  quite  ast  thia  matter  at  raat — hj  that  moat  remork- 
aUe  corrent  of  the  ocean  kuoim  as  the  Onlf  Stream,  the 
climate  of  Eoglaod  ia  much  mfldar  than  that  of  any  other 
eouDtry  in  the  aame  latitude  on  thaoontinent  of  Europe,  or 
in  America.  The  maau  aonaal  temperature  of  England  in 
rmnt  ymn  has  been  iS"?*, — that  of  auromer  averaging 
SO-8*,  and  that  of  winter  39 '5*.  Tbe  principal  eaose  of  this 
▼erj  high  as  well  as  Terj  eqnabla  temperature,  contraating 
to  a  marrelioos  extent  with  that  of  other  countriea  in  like 
Utitode,  such  aa,  for  example,  Kortharn  Canada,  ia  generallj 
aacribed,  with  but  few  disaenting  opinions,  to  tbe  constant 
flow  of  heated  water  bathing  the  waataro  shore  of  tbe  ialand. 
The  Tsat  current  of  the  OuU  Stream,  originating  within  the 
hnd-lock«d  area  of  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  where  tfao  tropical 
Ban  is  heating  the  waters  as  In  an  immeuaa  cauldron,  after 
nmning  for  aome  diataoce  eaatward  into  the  opau  ocean, 
then  tnma  direct  to  the  north-aaat,  ao  that  the  first  land  it 
ineata  with,  and  which  feela  its  effect,  is  the  shores  of 
Ireland  and  England.  The  actual  amoant  of  heit  ao  given 
to  England  muat  be  enormous,  uncs  the  temperature  of  the 
Gnlf  Stream  is  at  least  8*  above  that  of  the  sarroandiDg 
waters  of  the  Korth  Atlantic  A  raoeut  aeientific  (nrdler, 
making  experiments  in  a  Toyag*  from  En^nd  to  tiu 
United  St^es,  found  that,  while  in  the  Gnlf  Stream  the 
water  was  at  MiDrise  alwap  not  leas  than  4*  above  the 
tampetatnre  of  the  air,  bj  a  sodden  change,  ou  quitting 
the  nerth-aaaterly  current,  the  kemperatnre  of  the  wavea 
wsa  found  to  be,  on  the  aTeiage^  4'  belov  that  of  the  air. 
England  is  thus  in  the  position  of  a  great  hothouse,  kept 
above  tho  nrronuding  temperature  bj  nvw  ending  cnr^ 
rent!  of  warm  air. 

Bi^  it  is  not  warmUi  alraie,  but  mostare,  which  tlte  Gulf 
Stream  givea  to  England  Hera,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
wettam  Europe,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  sondir 
was^  bringing  with  them  the  warm,  must  air  (tf  the  great 
Adantie  current,  and  discharging  it  in  rainfall  all  orer  the 
liad.  This  is  itriUnglj  shown  in  the  atactics  of  rainfall 
in  England,  which  prove  it  far  higher  in  the*  western  than 
in  the  eastmn  eonntias,  and  graataat  in  those  parts  where 
Ike  niMst  Atlantic  aiHnufente  are  nnimpeded  bj  mountain 
ranges.  In  tbe  vxtnau  sonth-wast^  in  Comwait,  from  S3 
to  47  inches  of  rain  faU  *nrT  year,  and  the  aruvge  may 
be  taken  at  38  inches ;  whue  in  the  adj(nnin|^  county, 
Devonshire^  a  little  further  inland,  the  tTcrage  is  but  33 
in^aai  However,  the  high  range  of  the  Dartmoor  hills 
canass  a  mnehgreMar  variation  in  the  amonnt  of  runfall  in 
the  latter  county  than  in  the  former ;  for  while  no  leaa  than 
52-33  inches  fall  on  the  summit  of  Dartmoor,  only  }9'87 
inches  fall  at  Sidmonth,  lying  aheltered  to  the  west  The 
lama  is  the  ease  further  east,  in  Somersetshire,  where  36'76 
ioehas  of  rain  fall  annually  at  Weat  Earptree,  facing  the 
Bristol  Channel,  while  only  19  inches  fall  at  Tannton,  ahut 
off  from  the  moist  gulf  current  by  tbe  Exmoor  range.  So 
_  it  ia  everywhere,  aU  over  England,  with  tba  general  result 
that  in  the  wes^  and  more  especially  tbe  sonthem  parta  of 
it,  there  is  more  rainfall  than  in  tba  east,  the  variations  also 
being  much  leas  in  the  latter  diatrlcta.  In  Dorsetshire  the 
annool  rainfall  variea  from  18'15  inches  at  Abbotabury  to 
^-05  inches  at  Blandford,  and  in  Wiltshire  from  1814 
udiaatChi^>enhamto29-30inehesatSalisbury.  Fwihar 


eastward,  in  Eampahire,  the  variation  Is  from  16*51  inches 
at  Aldarshot  to  36-90  inches  in  Woolmer  Forest ;  while  in 
Sussex,  nearer  tbe  sea,  it  is  from  18'18  inches  at  Haatings 
to  33*79  inehea  st  Chichester.  In  the  metropolitan  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey  the  variations  are  no 
greater  than  from  16-22  inches  at  Hampstaed  to  28*90 
inehaa  at  Cranbrook.  The  higbeat  rainf^  anywhere  yet 
aacertained  in  England  and  Wales  was  at  Beddgelert, 
Camarvonahire,  where  it  reached  the  anormona  amonnt  off 
101*08  inches  in  the  year  1870.  Lying  on  the  western 
sfope  of  the  highest  snmuit  of  the  Snowdon  range^  close 
to  the  Atlantic,  the  little  village  received  a  surcharge  of 
tbe  moiat  air  of  the  Gnlf  Slream. 

Co-operating  in  their  influence,  climate  and  geolc^cal 
formation  have  given  England  a  soil  moderately  fertile,  yet 
adapted  ou  the  whole  more  for  pasturage  than  for  agricul- 
ture. In  Wales,  and  other  parts  of  northern  and  western 
England  throngh  which  stretch  the  principal  mountain 
ranges,  the  Silurian  rocks,  covered  on  their  upper  surface 
chiefly  with  hard  gritty  and  slaty  materia),  difficult  to  decom- 
pose by  atmospheric  action,  form  bnt  little  soil,  so  that  the 
ground  muat  to  a  large  extent  remain  untiUed,  leaving  it  at 
the  aame  time  well  adapted  for  pastoral  parpoeas.  Againt 
through  the  inland  counties,  from  Northnmberlaud  to 
Derbyshire,  there  runs  another  long  tract  of  hilly  country, 
composed  of  carboniferous  rocks,  so  conatLtnted  as  to  be 
nnGt  for  ordinary  agriculture,  except  where  intersected  1^ 
stream-fed  valleya  Farther  east  come  tbe  bleak  moorlands 
of  Yorkshire^  which,  barren  in  their  nature,  are  being 
snrronnded  and  intenected  by  aome  of  the,  most  fertile 
tracts  in  England,  eztrevely  wall  cultivated  and  thickly 
inhabited.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  while  mnch 
of  the  high-lying  ground  is  fit  only  lor  pastoral  ptupoaa^ 
the  low  lands  are  more  or  leaa  fertile,  the  extreme  moiitare 
of  the  air  having  caused  the  eomplate  diaintegmtian  oven 
of  audi  old  gewigioal  formations  a»  those  of  the  Bed 
Sandstone.  It  ia  a  aianewhat  litngiiUr  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  diatriots  of  England,  where  fmittreei  are  grown  in 
large  qoaotities,  lie  ehiafty  upon  red  rocki^  sometimes  of  the 
Old  and  sometimes  ci  the  New  Sandstone  etrat^  "Diere 
cannot  be  a  donb^  however,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  sol  of 
England  would  be  very  barren,  repaying  poorly  the  labonn 
of  the  htiabandm Ji,  but  for  the  vaat  cover  of  warmth  and 
BUHstnre  received  from  the  waten  of  the  AtUntie,  which 
favonn  it  aa  tiie  mn  (rf  more  eoatherly  regiona,  aod  makei 
its  fanna  and  flo»  aqnal  to  those  of  any  country  in  the 
temperate  lona. 

Tile  physical  aspect  of  England  has  ha&  little  to  do  with 
its  dvil  divis^oni^  -  which  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  and 
remote  in  their  wigin.  The  diviuon  of  the  coontiy  into 
^hinga,  hundreds,  and  conntiea  is  generally  attiwnted, 
<»  the  authority  of  Ingnlphoo,  to  King  Alfred,  bnt  it  ia 
more  probable  that  he  o^y  ayitematiwd  what  already 
existed.  In  the  general  enrvey  which  was  taken  daring  hu 
reign.  English  county  names  occur  in  hiatory  before  the 
extinction  of  the  HeptaKhy.aome  of  the  smaller  kingdwms  ol 
which,  as  Ken^  Sussex,  and  Essex,  became  counties  under 
the  new  polideal  settlement  At  the  same  time,  the  kingdom 
of  Wassax  was  compoaed  of  conntita  with  atill  existing 
names,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire. 
Under  King  Alfred's  re-arrangement,  virtually  that  of  the 
present  day,  as  f ar  aa  the  largsr  divisions  are  concerned, 
physical  boundaries  were  frequently  disregarded,  which  b^ 
its  cause  probaUy  in  the  existence  of  the  older  political 
borders,  such  as  those  existing  dnring  the  heptarchy.  On 
the  east  coast  of  England,  the  divisions  generally  conform 
with  the  physical  features :  the  Tyne,^  Tees,  Hnmber, 
Wash,  fare,  Stour,  and  Tlitnea  sep^jMe-^the^-efimtias 
of  NorthumbarUnd,  DnrhW^'l^^&laBH^ 'biic^^ 
Norfd]^  SoSbtk,  Easc]^  and  Kent    The  same,  however, 
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u  not  tho  case  on  iha  Boutli  and  BOutli-\rest  coast,  the 
imaller  riTera  of  wbich  were  disregarded  in  fixing  the 
borders  of  Ksnt^  Siuaez,  Hampshire,  and  D9Tun.  Again, 
the  east-rnnning  Thamw  divides  counties  from  its  month 
almost  Dp  to  its  soaree ;  yrhUa  the  wsstsrij  Severa  forma 
Aot  a  single  bonDdary,  eraa  for  a  ahort  distance,  from 
its  spring  down  to  its  sea  estnary.  -Fiuall;,  the  diridiog 
line  betwesn  England  aod  Scotland  ia  mainly  artifimal  in 
the  west,  while  in  the  east  are  the  natural  bouodariea  of 
the  Tweed  and  the  Cheviot  Hilla. 

Modem  legi&Ution  has  tsade  few  changes  in  the  ancient 
divisions  of  England  into  countien,  or  shires,  and  hundreds. 
Each  of  the  furty  counties  of  England  and  twelve  counties 
of  Wales  is  still  primarily  divided  into  handreds,  although 
the  borders  thds  formed  are  little  more  than  noQiiDal,  tha 
hundreds  having  become  practioolly  extinct  aa  an  admiuia- 
trative  subdivisioQ.  Originally  aignifying  a  district  con- 
taining a  hundred  families,  tlie  division  lost  its  meaning 
entirely  with  the  nnequol  increase  of  popnlation,  and  at 
present,  while  some  hundreds  coant  their  population  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  others  have  not  gone  far  beyond 
the  number  that  gave  rise  to  the  name.  At  the  census  of 
1871  the  number  of  hundreds,  or  their  equivalents,  for 
which  the  population  was  separately  ihown  was  818.  In 
naming  the  subdivisions  corresponding  to  hundreds,  the 
ancient  word  "  wapentaVe  "  is  still  adopted  officially  as  re- 
gards the  counties  of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Kottingham, — 
Yorkshire,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  York,  and  Lincolnshire 
being  each  divided  into  three  ports,  consisting  of  a  given 
number  of  wapentakes.  In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
the  hundreds  are  called  '*  wards,"  while  in  Kent  they  are 
grouped  into  "  lathes,"  and  in  Snssex  into  "  rapes." 

Intimately  connected  with  the  division  into  handreds  ii 
former  times  was  that  into  boroughs.  The  old  Saxon 
borough,  in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  a  hundred,  or  a 
group  of  hundreds,  encircled  by  ' a  moat,  a  stockade,  or  a 
wall.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  or  burgessea, 
were  freemen,  bound  to  each  other  as  neighbours,  sharing 
common  burthens,  and  responsible  for  each  other  to  sur- 
rounding communities.  As  the  boroughs  grew  in  size  and 
importance,  the  hundred  lost  its  former  significance  ;  still 
for  a  long  time  the  original  principle  was  kept  in  view  of 
having  the  same  subdivision,  organization,  and  government 
for  town  and  country  popnlationa.  Many  of  the  tDcieDt 
boroughs  hare  now  fallen  into  decay,  vhUs  new  boroughs 
sprang  up  in  many  parts  of  the  coantry  with  the  rapid  pro- 
gresa  of  population  which  commenced  after  the  middle  of 
the  last  centnry.  In  183S  a  great  ohaDge  was  made  in 
their  conatitntion,  and  the  limita  of  many  were  enlarged  by 
the  adoption  of  new  boundaries.  The  change  was  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  a  parliamentary  emnmission 
appointed  "to  inquire  into  municipal  corporations,'* . 

Tha  parliamentary  commiaaioners  experienced,  at  the 
outset  of  thair  work,  constderaUe  diffionlty  in  aseertaining 
tha  axact  number  of  corporate  bodies  in  England  and  Walea, 
Acting  upon  the  best  information  they  were  able  to  collect, 
they  viutad  and  insUtnted  inqniries  in  285  placea  It  was 
found  that  26  of  them  contained  corporations  of  an  ezclu- 
aively  macorial  charaetw;  that  89  oould  claim  to  be 
properly  boroughs;  and  that  the  remaindH-,  178  in  number, 
required  legtalation  to  settle  their  rights  and  privileges. 
The  latter,  accordingly,  wen  placed  under  the  operation  of 
the  Municipal  Corponkticoi  Act,  6  and  6  WilL  IV.  c.  76. 
Subsequently  to  the  pasung  of  this  Act,  two  more  old 
horoughs,  Asbton-nnder-Lyne  and  Hartlepool,  were  brought 
under  its  provision  by  the  grant  of  new  charten. 

It  was  provided  for  by  section  141  of  the  Munidpal  Cor- 
poration Act  that  any  towns,  on  the  petition  of  the  in- 
habitant honaeholders,  may  have  granted  to  them  ehartera 
of  inc  or  DO  rati  on  if  Her  Uqieaty.  ^  the  adviea  of  the  Frivy 


Cuuncil,  shall  think  fit  to  accede  to  the  request;  The 
number  of  towns  which  thus  obtained  charters  has  since 
1835  been  45  j  but  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  not 
univeraally  adopted,  and  to  thia  day  a  number  of  towns, 
some  of  considerable  importance,  are  still  without  municipal 
organization^  At  the  census  of  1871,  the  total  number  of 
municipal  boroughs  was  224,  containing  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 

Claiming  bi^'h  rank  among  the  municipal  corporations  of 
England,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
subdivisions^  or  jurisdictions,  of  the  country,  are  the 
Cinque  Forts.  The  Cinque  Forts  existed  as  self  -gcverning 
boroughs  from  a  very  early  time,  though  the  exact  date  of 
their  incorporation  is  not  known.  It  is  stated  in  Jeake'a 
Charttrt  of  tht  Cinqut  Porta  that  in  the  records  of  the 
town  of  Itye  there  is  a  memorandum  that  "the  five  Ports 
were  enfranchised  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor." llie  fire  ports  originating  the  title  were  Hastings, 
Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich.  To  these  were 
added  the  so-called  "  ancient  towns  "  of  Bye  and  Winchelsea, 
which  were  placed,  as  regards  fights  and  privileges,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  original  Cinque  Ports.  Each  of  the 
seven  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Winchelsea,  bad  one  ur 
more  "  members,"  or  "  limbs,"  placed  under  the  mantle  of 
its  privileges,  vary-  important  for  many  centuries,  one  of 
them  being  an  almost  entire  exemption  from  taxes  levied 
by  the  king.  In  early  times  these  "  members  "  were  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  from  their  respective  ports,  but 
the  old  connection  has  long  ceased.  Most  of  the  old 
"members  "  are  at  present  corporate  towns,  and  therefore 
completely  independent,  and  only  the  few  that  are  not 
remain  nnder  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  thotr  parent  j 
ports.  The  atill  existing  privileges  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  I 
including  jurisdiction  of  the  south  coast  from  Soaford  in 
Sussex  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  are  of  no  great  im-<  | 
portance,  but  they  are  favoured  by  a  large  share  of  parlia- 
mentary representation.    (See  also  voL  v.  p.  786.) 

Unlike  the  civil  divisiona  of  the  country,  those  formed  ■ 
for  parliamentary  representation  are  mainly  of  recent  date. 
Vast  changes  in  the  character  of  this  representation — the 
origin  of  which  is  involved  is  much  obscurity — were  made 
by  the  EeformBill  of  1832;  and  others,  scarcely  less  iui-  j 
portant,  by  the  statute  of  30  aod  31  Vict,  c  102,  known  aa  i 
the  Reform  Act  of  1S67.  By  the  latter  Act,  the  existing 
franchise  was  not  only  mnch  enlarged,  but  new  divisions  of 
counties  were  made  for  electoral  purposes,  while  the  limits 
of  many  boroughs  were  extended,  new  ones  created,  and  old 
ones  excluded  from  the  list  The  new  parliamentary 
boroughs  created  by  the  Act  of  1867  were  Burnley,  Chelsea, 
Darlington,  Dewabury,  Qravesend,  Hackney,  Hortlepooi, 
Middleaborongh,  Staleybridge,  Stockton,  and  Wednesbury ; 
a  representatiTS  waa  also  given  to  the  univeraity  of  London, 
and  additional  ones  to  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Ltverjwol, 
Itlanchester,  Merthyr  f^dfil,  and  Salford.  On  the  other 
hand,  i  boronghs  were  disfranchised  immediately  by  the 
Act,  and  7  mors  in  1868,  tire  year  after  its  iwasin^  while 
36  were  reduced  to  one  repreaentative  inataad  of  twa  In 
the  nsw  division  of  counties  mads  by  the  Reform  Act  <rf 
1867,  Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire  were  separated  into  North, 
Ifid,  and  South  ;  Devonshire  and  Derl^hire  into  Korth, 
South,  and  East ;  Essex  into  North-East,  Noth-Weat,  and 
South ;  Norfolk  into  West,  North-Eaat,  and  South-Eost ; 
Somersstshire  into  East,  Mid,  and  West ;  and  the  Weat 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  into  Korth,  Mid,  and  South;  with 
minor  alterationa  These  re-arrangements  of  parliamentorj 
representation  were  more  than  justified  by  tlie  changes  of 
population  brought  about  by  time.  WiUiin  the  parlia- 
mentary borongha  the  •  population,  increased  16'1  per 
cent  from  1861  to  imM^m^^^^-^i^i- 
71 ;  vhile  outside  them  the  increase  waQonfy  8-9  per. 
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(Ml  a  At  fin^      5*9  p«r  Mnt  fp  Uw  Mcoad  dLccanUl 

psiol 

^lach  !(•■  sTatematie  tlun  tlia  pftrlUmsQUrj  are  ths 
jdicii]  dirisioiu  of  ih»  connbj.  Than  is  in  a\l  of  tli«m 
linking  vutt  of  cohereocs^  oveo  u  ng«rds  the  admioie- 
bitioB  of  the  Uw.  The  einniita  of  tke  jadgae  do  not  con- 
nt  d  uj  definite  anmber  of  the  coaDt^-eourt  eircaita,  nor 
in  tb«  eoBntj-eoort  cirenita  aggragatea  of  the  pettj  aeaaional 
^nacm.  Tow  the  porposea  of  aiaisaa  and  jail  deliTety, 
tbm  tre  in  England  eight  cirenita  of  the  jndgea,  beaidea 
OKjorisdiction  of  the  central  erimioal  eoort  in  London. 
He  i^bt  cirenita  of  the  judges  hare  reoeired  the  names  of 
the  HotDo,  Midland,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Kdrthern,  Weatarn, 
Xscth  Wstea,  and  South  Wales  cirenita,  indicating  the 
anatiei  which  they  embrace.  Bajad  chiftfly  on  the  old 
Wduiaa  of  haudreds,  all  the  eoanties  of  England  and 
Wilet  hara  divinons  for  tha  pnrpoeei  of  special  and  pettf 
Bsinta  Bj  tiie  anthoritj  of  Tariooi  Acts  of  ParliameDt, 
tin  jasUeta«t  qnarter  seouons  are  alloired  to  alter  and  re- 
■nu^  thaae  aeaaional  divisions^  making  them  conformable, 
ifioiBcliaed,  to  the  bonndaries  of  poor-law  nnions.  The 
lut  aijum  retnroa  show  that  in  1871  there  were  700 
•ewmtl  diriaiona  in  England  and  Wales,  besides  193 
Ixcngiii  with  potty  saauona,  97  of  the  latter  hsTiog  also 
■^niata  qnarter  aeasiona.  For  police  purposes  there  were, 
11  tha  same  time,  622  diraions,  including  167  boroughs 
PMnung  independent  police  coDtroL 

<}iuta  as  early  aa  the  division  of  the  country  into 
kudnds  waa  that  into  eccleaiaatieal  diatn'cts.  But  they 
Tuted  ffiodi,  both  in  number  and  extend  Dp  to  the  time 
nt  tha  Bsframation,  tod  there  have  been  eoDitaat  altere- 
tMunp  to  the  pmaent  timau  The  andent  dlTinou  of  the 
lud  fw  sodanestieal  porpoaea  waa  ezdosiTely  into  parishes, 
«  Sitricti  eontuning  a  i^orch ;  but  as  the  pc^mUtion  went 
oa  iDaeaain^  and  addituoal  pltcai  of  worship  came  to 
be  eneted,  some  portbns  itf  the  dd  pttishes  were  generally 
■fajBsd  to  the  newly  formed  distrieta.  First  known 
■"iiidj  u  ehapelriea,  these  distrieta  gradually  acqaired 
^■(■sii^aries  as  definite,  and  a*  fully  rac<^i]wd  by  law,  aa 
tboM  of  the  parent  parish.  In  recent  years,  the  tenn  parish 
^  uqiured  a  rather  uncertain  meaning;  being  used  in  a 
twofold  Hnae, — the  clergy  adhering  to  tiie  (dd  significatioa 
of  eeelniastinl  distrist;  while  the  poor-law  anthoritiei  make 
it  the  deaignati<Hi  of  bonndariea  separately  rated  for  the 
tsHsf  ot  the  poor.  In  the  eenuu  retuma  for  1871,  the 
tum''ciTilpuiah''  was  ideated  for  the  pocn^law  parish,  to 
dMiogBiih  h  from  the  ecelsiiaatieal  parish.  The  exact 
■luiliic  of  eeekriaatical  paiishea  waa  not  ascertained  at  the 
of  1871,  whicK  only  rsfen  to  "ecdesiastieal 
■xtntti,"  SOOO  in  number  ;  and  in  tha  dwence  of  other 
*>'^  iofimution,  it  ia  difficult  to  calculate  i^  the  more 
'°  .**  pari^iea  are  being  eonstantly  ioraied  by  the 
^  of  the  Eccleuai^eal  Oommiarioo,  eatabliahed  iu  1836, 
|7Aet6ud7WiIL&77.  AeoordlngtoeatimataabaaBdon 
!^  n|iini  of  th*  CUrmf  Lid,  there  are  at  ineaent  about 
>^  MehaiaaticalpariidieB  in  England  and  Walee.  They 
^  ponpad  in  728  rural  deaneries,  with  further  divisioa 
"1^  T8  irchdeaconriei^  30  episo^  dioceas^  and  3  ardu- 
'pwopal  prorimm 

the  dirisiona  already  enumeratKl,  there  art  vari- 
?^(^n  of  minor  importaoM^  or  not  in  frequent  nae. 
^  »u  ehaacter  are  the  ao-ealled  Hmtenaney  anbdirisions, 
Ij^^  to  carry  out  the  lawa  aflbcting  the  miUtia. 
T^iuotlw  boundaries  thus  f(»nwd,listB  are  kept  contain- 
^  u<  Uffles  of  an  men  liable  to  serrc^  under  certain  cir- 
f^l^CM,  la  the  militia  of  England  and  Wales,  so  as  to 
J^P  the  f(ttea  in  permanency.  A.  anbdirision  of  another 
that  of  die  country  into  highway  diatricta.  These 
rgj^ware  cons^tuted  under  the  Act  26  and  2fi  Tiot. 

Oil  nich  gave  power  to  juatieei  in  general,  or  quarter 


eessioos,  to  term  special  boundaries,  conaisting  of  parishes 
and  places  not  witMo  the  jurisdiction  of  oti::r  boards  or 
legal  authorities,  for  the  better  manogemeDt  of  highw^/k 
Tbr  Act  came  into  effect  in  1863,  but  its  proTiaioas,  being 
optional,  were  not  widely  adopted;  it  led  to  the  formation 
of  not  qnite  600  highway  districts  Their  extent  and 
population  was  not  girea  in  the  cen&us  returns  of  1871, 

In  the  introdnetion  to  the  report  on  tho'  cenBOs  of 
England  and  Walea,  the  regiatrar-general  fumiBhed  a  list 
of  the  Tarioos  divisions  of  the  country,  showing  their 
complexity.  He  classed  the  whole  of  the  existing  diriiioiis, 
including  thoee  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  taking  the 
census  into  Are  ordeti,  h  fdkrws : — 


OrSw. 

I. 

II. 

IIL 


liMlTfakW 


Zasland 


Xanibw  of 
iBMIrtakaa 

1 

1 

11 
S9 
96 


B^iatntion  Dirialeaa    

CSoantlM  Piopar  

Failiamenlaiy  CooBllas  and  DivUons  af  CoontiaB 

Hnodrada,  Wapantakta,  Wsrd^  Ubartlea,  SakM^  1,  Aie 

sad  Bonraghe.   j''"" 

P«tt7  Swriaad  Dirislona  and  Bofongha   89S 

LientAunor  Snbdiriaiena   021 

Poor  Law  Uniona   M 

lUgiatntioB  Distrieta  ^  628 

17.  Begiatratlon  Sub-distriota..   2,196 

V.  ParuhBi,  TowBihips,  or  Plscei  with  aepuite.  | j.. 

retnnii  of  popnUtian.   [ 

EsDinention  Dutricta.  ,  ,   32,M8 

YL  Psrllsmuituj  Bonmghs  ,   198 

Hunicipal  Borongha   224 

Local  Bowd  Dutricta   721 

Toirna  with  ImproTanent  Goromlaaionars.   88 

Other  Large  Towaa   M 

Highway  Diatricta.   44S 

EccleiiMtical  Distrieta.   8,000 

Commenting  upon  tha  extratwdinaiy  amotmt  of  dinsians 
and  Buhdirisions  of  England  and  Wales,  the  registrar^ 
general  remarks  that "  it  ia  a  peculiarity  of  fhia  oountiy 
that  nearly  every  public  authority  divides  tha  conn^ 
differently,  and  widi  little  or  so  refernm  to  other  diriuooa ; 
each  authority  aiipean  to  be  uiaoqnainted  with  the 
existence,  or  at  Iraat  the  wwk,  <tf  the  others,**  He  give* 
at  the  same  time  hia  ojnnion  that  "one  simple  connected 
aetiea  of  subdiviriou  of  the  country*  wotdd  not  only 
simplify  the  census  takings,  greatly  distui1)ed  at  present  by 
"  the  multiplicity,  entanglement,  and  want  td  harmony  in 
the  groups,**  bnt  would  still  mora  be  an  aid  towards 
reducing  "  the  difficulties  of  local  administration.'' 

IL  Area  and  FoputaUoiu — TitalSlaiidiet. — Bm^ratiom, 

ITntil  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  existed 
no  other  knowledge  of  the  actual  area  and  popnl^on  of 
the  country  but  what  wa«  given  in  tha  Tagneat  estimates. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pi^iilatim  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  almost  stationaiy  for  centnriei^  owing 
chiefly  to  want  of  intercommunication,  which  led  to  famine^ 
more  or  leas  severe— it  being  a  common  ocennence  tha^ 
while  one  county,  with  a  good  harvest,  was  revdUng  in 
abundance,  the  people  of  the  a^jmiung  one  were  starving. 
It  is  calculated,  on  the  basis  of  a  nwnbw  of  parish  regiaten, 
that  in  16S0  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  numbered 
5,450,000,  having  probably  risen  less  than  half  a  millioi 
during  the  lapse  of  a  oentury.  In  the  course  of  another 
century,  when  there  was  a  feeble  commencement  of  road* 
making,  the  increase  amounted,  probably,  to  close  upon  a 
milUoQ,  the  calculated  population  of  1750  being  6,400,000. 
From  that  time  began  a  marked  increase,  and  at  Uie  taking 
of  the  fint  c«i«i.,  in  mi^it.^w^ 
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population,  Mnng  oh  an  trea  of  58,320  square  miles,  or 
37,324,883  acres,  nomberod  8,892,536,  being— if  the 
former  estimates  were  approzimatelj  correct — an  increase 
of  very  nearly  3}  milliotu  in  little  orer  fifty  yean.  This 
rate  of  iDorease  was  not  only  eontiDuecl,  bat  eaua  to  be 
greatly  exceeded  in  the  present  century^ 

Siace  tbe  first  censas  of  1801,  regular  enamerations  of 
the  people  of  England  and  Walea  have  been  taken  every 
ten  years.  The  results  of  these  eaatnerations  are  shown  in 
the  sabjoined  table,  giving  the  tt^l  numbers  of  the  popa- 
lation  at  each  eeDBUl^  together  viUi  the  absolate  inersaae, 
and  the  growth  pw  oent,  dating  each  decennial  period: — 


DWri  of 
Enainarei  Ion. 

PopuItUoa, 

Inmuo  U 

MCh  MDtlUL 

Hitaaf  Imtmh 

ptTMBt 

1801,  UmrcblOtb  . 

1811,  Uaymh  

1831.  Uay  Utb..... 
1831,  Hay  23th..... 
1841,  Jnn*  7th  

10,lfl4,250 
U,0i)(i,25i 
1S,6SS,797 

so,oew,ss« 

S3,7U,tM 

1,271,720 
1,835,960 
1,8S6,561 
2,017,351 
2,013,461 
S.188,615 
3,848,043 

14*30 
18*08 
15-80 
14-53 
12-65 
11-93 
13'1» 

1851,  Uarch  Slst .. 

isn,  April  sa..... 

1871,  April  ... 

The  increase  of  population  throughout  the  century  was 
larger  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country  districts.  This 
was  moat  markedly  the  case  in  the  centennial  period  from 
1861  to  1871,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  increase  per  cent  of  the  population  in  each 
of  the  eleven  "registration  districts"  mapped  oat  by  the 
registrar-general.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  increase 
was  in  the  division,  rich  in  manufacturing  and  mining 
industries,  embradng  the  northern  coaaties  and  York- 
shire, and  the  least  in  the  agricultoral  districts  of  the 
aontii-weateni  and  eastern  conoties. 


DhlilaBi. 


A-  London   

II.  SoqUi  EaBt«m  (Surrey,  Kent,  Siu- 

Mx,  Hantt,  Berk>)  

III.  Soath   Uidland  (Herts,  BucVs, 
Oxford,  Koiihtmptoh,  Eunta. 

Beds,  Cambridm)  

IT.  Eartem(Euex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk).. 
V.  South   WBstom  (Wilts,  Dorset, 
Devon,  Comvsll,  Somerset)  .... 
TI.  West  Uidlaod  {Oloocester.  Here- 
ford, Salop,  Stoflbid,  Woreestw, 

Vurwick)  

TII.  North  llidUnd  (I^icester,  Bat- 
Und,  Lincoln,  Ifotts,  Derby) ... 
Till.  North  Western  (Cheshire  Lues- 
shire) 

IX.  Yorkshire  

X.  Northern  (Darluin,  VorthnmbBr- 
Isnd,  Gamberlsnd,  Westmors- 

iwd) 

XL  ICoaunontb  and  Wales,  


TotsI,  England  and  Wales.. 


PoHilafkM 
IBII. 

pwcew. 
ISfl-Tl. 

3,254.260 

18 

2,167,726 

17 

1,443,854 

1} 

1,218,738 

7 

1,880,777 

2 

8,720,889 

11 

1,408,935 

9 

8,389,044 

16 

2.395,569 

19 

1,414,284 

23 

1,421,870 

10 

22,712,388 

IS 

Afl  regards  sexes,  the  total  numbers  were  as  follows  at 
sach  of  ths  eight  enumerations  from  1801  to  1871  : — 


Dstosf 
BauMTsUoa. 

Popoittloo. 

HtlBl. 

FeaialN. 

EieoM  per 
mdL  at 
Feme)**. 

TotsL 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1861 
1881 
1871 

4,254.735 
4,878,805 
6,860,819 
6,771.196 
7,777,686 
S.781,835 
9,77«,a89 
11.068.984 

4,837,801 
5,290,851 
6,149,017 
7,125,601 
8,136,662 
9,146,384 
10.289,985 
11.868,832 

9 

8*6 
5-1 

5-  3 
4-8 
4-2 

6-  2 
ii 

8,892,638 
10.184,258 
12,000,336 
13,896,797 
15,914.148 
17,927,609 
30,066,234 
23,712,268 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  main  results  of  tbe 
censoa  of  1871  as  regards  extent  and-pcpulatlon,  giving 
the  area,  in  statute  acres,  of  each  of  tiia  forty  oonnties 
of  England  and  twelve  conntiee  of  Wales,  and  the  number 
of  in^bitad  hooses — a  house  being  defined  aa  a  separata 
buQding  incloied  by  axtamal  and  party  walls — in  each, 
county.  The  population  according  to  the  eensna  of  1861 
is  appended  for  the  sake  of  comparison.- 


CosntlM  or  Shlrci. 


£nolakd. 

Bedford  

Berks  

Backiiiffhani . 

Cambrioge  

ChMter  

ComwdL  

Cnmberland  

Derby  

Devon   

Dorset  

Dorham  

Essex  

GIoQcester  ,  

Hereford   

Hertford  

Himtiagdon  

Kent  

Lancaster  

Leicef  ter.  

Lincoln  

Middlesex  

Monmouth   

Norfolk   

Northampton.  

NorthnmherUnd .. 

Nottingham  

Oxford  

Rutland.  

Salop  

Somerset  

SontbamptoQ  

St*ffoid   

Suffolk  

Surrey  

SiiBsez  

Warwidk.  

WestmoTsIdnd  .... 

WilU   

Worcester  

York  


Area  la 
BlUtue 


295,582 
451.210 
466,032 
525,183 
707,078 
873,800 

1,001,273 
653,803 

1,657,180 
683,025 
622,476 

1,080,549 
805.102 
634,823 
391,141 
329,644 

1,039.419 

1,219,221 
£14,164 

1.775,457 
180,136 
368,  S9» 

1,864.301 
630,358 

1,249,299 
626.076 
473,717 
95,805 
826,056 

1.047,320 

1.070,216 
728.468 
947.681 
478,792 
936.911 
668,946 
486,432, 
8«5,O0r 
473,165 

3,830.667 


Total  of  England  8%6»0,8»7 


Wales. 

Angle«-y  

Brecon  

Csrdigan  

Canqarthen  .. 
Carnarron  .... 

Denbigh  

FUnt  

Glamorgan  .. 
Uerioneth  ... 
Montgotner;  , 
Pembroke .... 
Baduor  


Total  of  Wales.. 

Total  of  England 
and  Wales..... 


193,453 
460,168 
443,387 
606,331 
370,273 
386,052 
184.905 
£47.494 
385,291 
483,323 
401,691 
273,128 


4.734,438 


37,324,883 


Inhabited 
EoBW^ 
U7L 


80,500 
39,638 
37,357 
40,373 

110,449 
73.960 
44,061 
78,309 

105,200 
89,410 

114,705 
92.356 
01,407 
26,371 
89,058 
14,032 

161,344 

630,490 
£8,606 
94,313 

821,329 
38,169 
99,428 
52,539 
62,436 
68.419 
37,819 
4,766 
60,804 
92.205 
98,283 

167.814 
76,601 

188,443 
75,885 

131,442 
12.671 
64,874 
09,988 

600.397 


4,009,783 


12,170 
12,647 
16,420 
24,333 
23,298 
22.600 
16,638 
72,005 
10,008 
13,011 
19,583 
4,025 


349,834 


4,269.117 


ropnlatlen. 


IBSL 


135,387 
178,356 
167,993 
176,016 
£05.428 
869.390 
205.376 
839,327 
684.373 
188.789 
608,666 
404.851 
485,770 
123,712 
173,280 
64,360 
733,887 
2,429,440 


UT1. 


146,267 
196,475 
175.879 
186.008 
661,201 
362,34S 
220.253 
379,304 
601.874 
195,537 
885,089 
466,438 
634.640 
135,370 
193,226 
63.708 
848.294 
2.810.495 


237,412  309,311 


413,346 
3,206,485 
174,883 
464.798 
227.704 
3J3,025 
373.867 
170,944 
21,861 
240,059 
444.873 
481,816 
746,943 
837.070 
831,093 
363,735 
661.853 
60,817 
249,811 
807,807 
3,033,610 


181,954,444 


64,609 
81,637 
72,245 

111,796 
05,694 

100,778 
89,737 

317,762 
38,983 
36,919 
96,278 
26,382 


1,111,780 


30,066,324 


436.599 
3^589.785 
195,448 
438,856 
243,801 
386,646 
819.758 
177.975 
22,078 
248,111 
463.483 
644,884 
858,328 
348,869 
1.090,635 
417.456 
834,180 
85.010 
257,177 
338,837 
2,395,669 


21.405,131 


61.040 
59,901 
73,441 
116,710 
106,131 
105,103 
76,313 
397,850 
46,598 
67,623 
91,098 
25,430 


1,217,135 


23,712,266 


At  the  census  of  1861  the  number  of  inhabited  honses 
was  S,739,505,  so  that  thore  was  an  increase  of  619,612 
in  the  ten  years.  It  was  found  at  the  eaosns  of  1871  that 
whereas  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  were 
on  the  average  0*6  persons  to  each  inhabited  house,  0-41 
persons  to  an  acre,  and  2  46  acres  to  a  person,  the  propor* 
tions  were  very  different in-Eagland^d  W^a,  -Expressed 
in  tabular  fwm,  aa  moat  conciae.  they  wan  w  foUffWji 


ENGLAND 


221 


Arm 

to  H 

M  > 

Boom. 

Act*. 

Ttnem. 

5-4 

o-«« 

1-62 

sr.::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

4-9 

S-88 

0-61 

Englsncl  aod  Wales  an  at  preseat'  mora  deosslj  popa- 
litad  than  aay  coantry  of  Europe,  except  Belgium.  Taking 
the  whole  of  the  Uoited  Ein^dom,  the  arerage  deuiity  of 
popoUtioa  in  1871  waa  265  mdiTidaaU  per  aqoare  niile ; 
bat  while  the  proportion  in  Scotland  waa  onlj  109,  and 
ID  Ireland  169  per  aqnare  mil^  in  England  and  Wales 
it  wu  389  inhabitsnta  per  aqnare  mile. 

The  growth  of  population  leading  to  the  present  high 
deuitj  has  been  of  comparatiTely  recant  date.  A  inccinct 
lUTTBf  of  it  ia  given  in  the  lubjoioed  table,  ahowing  the 
fttimpM  popnIatioD  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  end  of 
Jane  ereiy  fifth  year  from  1801  to  1876,  and  alio  for 
1877,  according  to  the  ratnms  of  the  r^irttar-ganetaL 


Jim  Kill. 


1801 
1806 
1811 

m« 

1831 

\m 

1831 
1838 
lUl 
1848 
1851 
1858 

mi 

1888 
1B71 
1878 

1877 


4,404,4» 
4,700,476 

6,025,213 
6.474,848 
6,948.821 
0.417,198 
8,8S9,085 
7,310,074 
7,784,883 
8,298,380 
8,808,682 
9,811,183 
9,801,153 
10.427,148 
11,093,128 
11,801.033 

11,948,677 


4.666.603 
4,965,643 

6,207,380 
6.721.308 
6.158,793 
6,«57,O0O 
7,135,376 
7,618,403 
8,144,609 
8,045.732 
9.174,187 
9.731,280 
10,818,162 
10,982,538 
11,889,689 
12,442,377 

12.598.632 


ToUL 


9,060,993 
9,656,119 
10,322,602 
11, 196,150 
12,106,614 
13.074,286 
18,994,400 
14,938.477 
16,939.492 
16.944,092 
17,982,849 
19,042,412 
30,119,314 
21,409,684 
22,782,812 
24,244,010 

24,647,309 


It  win  be  seen  that  the  annual  increaaa  from  the  beginning 
ti  the  eentniy  till  the  middle  of  1877  waa  at  the  average 
nte  d  1'35  per  cent.,  being  conidderabtj  abore  that  of  any 
ethar  eonntrj  in  Europe. 

'  The  general  increase  of  popolaticm  waa,  as  before  noticed, 
hrgnater  in  the  towns  than  in  the  mral  diateieta.  This 
ni  ^edally  the  case  in  tha  tmntj  jaars  from  the  cenaos 
of  1891  to  that  of  1871,  aa  ahown  in  the  aabjtrined  taUe. 


Cam 

T«v. 

PulUBitBtwy 

FarlUnMUiT 

ToUL 

rni 
last 

1871 

7,438.679 
10^66^138 

10,488,630 
11,437,665 
1^069,843 

17.927.809 
30,066,224 
22.712,306 

Aataal  innaase  la  the  two  Periods. 

mi-81 

lMl-71 

1.199,800 
3,018,864 

938,726 
682,188 

2,188,616 
$^646,043 

loenase  par  eent 

1851-61 
1841-71 

16-1 
38-8 

8-9 
6-6 

11-9 
13-3 

Ooe-tonrlh  of  the  total  nrbui  population  of  England 
ud  Walea  lire  in  Loodon,  and  not  far  from  ono-third  Uve 
^  IB  la^  eitiea  and  towns,  selected  by  the  registrar- 
Snnal  for  iho  publication  of  vesUy  ratea  of  mortalt^. 

foOovbg  is  a  list  of  thaaa  18  towna,  all  of  them 
miuiung  oTec  60.000  iahabitantib  vith  ttiwr  population 


at  the  cenaosea  of  ISol  and  1871,  and  tHe'raie  <A  iiicrMsa 
per  cent  during  the  decennial  period. 


CHIm  tad  Tmnik 

IMt. 

ifMi  a 

1IT1. 

aprti  a 

a^ii  0( 

pMMSL 

2.803.989 

3.254,260 

16-1 

443.033 

4D3,405 

11-1 

838.7X2 

35 1. 189 

3  7 

102.449 

124.801 

21-8 

298,076 

343.787 

16-1 

207,165 

250,212 

26-1 

eh«ffi«id  _  

185,172 

230, 94C 

29-6 

1S4,0D3 

182,552 

18-5 

100.218 

145,830 

37-3 

109,108 

128.443 

17-7 

Hull  

97,601 

121,892 

24-8 

04,799 

113,569 

10-8 

78,211 

98,242 

25-8 

06,056 

95,220 

40-0 

74,093 

80,621 

16-0 

72,333 

82,029 

14-2 

74,891 

80,386 

7  3 

Wtdreriiainptoa    

60,800 

68,291 

12-2 

'  Total  

6,368,484 

<,370,376 

16-8 

At  the  end  of  June  1877,  the  popalatioB  of  the  13  largeat 
towns  in  England  and  Wales,  Mch  niHi  over  100,000 
iohabitanta,  waa  as  followa,  according  to  the  estimates  of 

the  registrar-general,  based  upon  the  retnma  of  birtha  and 
deaths  : —  London,  3,53.1,484  iuhabitants  ;  Liverpool, 
627,083 ;  H  .uchester,  with  Salford,  500,397 ;  Blrmingbun, 
377,436;  Leed^  291,580;  Sheffield,  274,9U;  Bristol, 
199,539 ;  Bradford,  173,723 ;  Keweastlfron-Tyne,  139,929  ; 
Holt,  136, 933 ;  Portsmouth,  124,867 ;  Leicester,  113,581 ; 
and  Snnderlan^  108,343  iuhabitants. 

While  the  eight  decennial  census  cnnmerations,  from 
1801  to  1871,  bear  witneea  to  the  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion in  England  and  Wales,  the  favourable  vital  statistics 
of  the  country  aio  nolosa  distinctly  shown  by  the  annual 
rotnms  of  the  registrar-general  compiled  from  the  registers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  These  registers,  in  use, 
thongh  not  general,  aince  the  reign  of  Queon  Elizabeth, 
were  formerly  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  and 
continued  to  be  attached,  mora  or  Ices,  to  the  church  till 
the  year  1837,  at  the  commencement  of  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  came  into  operation  which  provided  a  far  more 
complete  machinery  than  that  before  existing  for  the  exact 
record  of  all  birtlu,  deaths  and  marriages.  The  new 
system — established  eighteen  years  earlier  than  a  similar 
one  for  Scotland — which  relieved  the  clergy  from  the 
fnnctbns  previuasly  thrown  upon  them,  was  still  more 
improved  by  subsequent  Acta,  one  of  the  moat  important 
of  which,  malEtng  all  regiatration  of  births  and  deaths  com- 
pulsory, came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January  1876. 
It  ia  generally  held  that  the  present  systo'u  ia  as  perfect  oa 
that  of  any  country  in  Europe 

The  following  table  givea  the  annual  numbers  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England  and  Wales  for  every  fifth 
year  from  1841— when  the  improved  system  had  been 
broaght  into  lull  organiaation — ^to  the  year  1876 : — 


Tmh. 

BIrtbi. 

MarrtagcK. 

1841 

512.158 

343,847 

123,400 

1846 

572,825 

300.316 

145,664 

1851 

615.865 

395,396 

154,206 

1866 

057,704 

391,369 

159,262 

1861 

696,408 

435,114 

163.706 

16SS 

758,870 

500,669 

187,776 

1871 

797,428 

514,879 

190,112 

1676 

887.464 

610.308 

201,835 

The  rate  of  birth^  deaths.[^^tF^^ii_ 
of  the  population  ci  England  andJVfalea^iipmgat 
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Mtimated  namlNr  for  iht 
yean  wai  m  follows :— • 


E  N^G  LAND 

middlo  of  eaeb  of  tlw  ume 


[nnouTiosr. 


VkUnrmouUfiai. 

Tmn. 

Vinki. 

Pannu 
HwiMd. 

1641 

82 '3 

21-0 

15  "4 

1840 

83-8 

23  0 

17-2 

84-3 

22  0 

17-2 

1858 

84  S 

20-0 

16-7 

1861 

84-6 

21-6 

16-3 

1866 

86-2 

23-4 

17-6 

1871 

38 -0 

22-6 

16-7 

1876 

86  « 

21 -0 

17-0 

Mmq  avenge. ... 

84-0 

S2S 

16-6 

Tftking  thB  avflragfl  of  th«  whole  period  of  37  jwn,  from 
1641  to  187ff,  tlwn  was  ooe  birth  umiully  to  ereir  39 
persooa,  one  desthto  ereiy  4ffpenona«  and  one  indindoal 
married  to  ererx  81  potaoufc  ^e  hlgheat  birth  rate  wae  in 
1847,  when  theie  wu  one  birth  to  S3  pereoos;  the  lowest 
death  late  in  1845  and  1850,  irhon  dim  was  one  death  to 
48  persons;  and  the  hi^aat  marriage  rate  in  1853,  when 
on»  indiTidnal  was  married  to  ervy  66  persona. 

Tho  proportion  of  Hba  oexea  horn — not  quite  regular 
thronghont  the  pdriod,  bnt  with  a  marked  tendency  to  male 
deorsase— was  that  of  104,811  bojs  to  oTer;  100,000  nrts. 
The  disproportion  in  the  ezosss  of  male  births  has  been 
ascertained  to  find  ita  eqnilibrittm,  throngh  a  higher  rate  of 
infant  mortalitj  among  the  males,  about  the  tenth  year  of 
life,  and  is  finally  changed,  by  perilous  male  occupationB 
and  other  causes,  to  the  extent  that  there  are  100,000 
women  of  all  ages  to  94,900  men  in  England. 

The  number  of  illegitimste  births  nnderweut  a  gradual 
decline  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1876,  which  was 
greatest  in  the  last  decade.  The  average  annual  number  of 
Ulegitimste  births  to  ereiy  100  births  was  t>'7  in  the  ten 
yean  from  1865  to  1674,  and  fell  to  6-0  in  1876,  and  to 
«-8  in  1870.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  was  highest  in  the 
agricnltural  counties,  where  it  increased  in  recent  years, 
while  largely  decreasing  in  the  u.-ban  diatricts.  The  in- 
crease was  highest  in  Essoi,  where  it  rose  to  10'6  per  cent ; 
in  Hertfordahire,  where  it  rose  to  17*3  per  cent;  and  in 
Kutlandshire,  where  it  went  ss  high  as  33*5  per  cent,  so 
that  in  the  latter  purely  agricultural  county  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  births  were  illegitimate. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  decrease  of  illegitimacy  in  the 
urban  districts  is  much  influenced  by  a  constantly  increas- 
ing number  of  early  marriages.  While  in  the  quinquennial 
period  1841-^5  the  proportion  of  moles  under  age  that 
married  was  4*38  per  cent,  and  of  females  13*33  per  cent, 
the  marriage  rate  of  minors,  undergoing  a  steady  and  nuin- 
ternipted  rise,  Went  up  in  the  period  1871-75  to  8*15  for 
males  and  to  22  '22  for  females.  In  the  ten  years  from  1846 
to  I6S5,  tho  proportion  of  mates  under  ags  who  married 
was  10*64  per  cent.,  and  of  females  under  age  33*47, 
while  in  the  ten  years  from  1866  to  1875,  the  proportional 
percentage  was  17*05  for  men  and  47*09  for  women. 

The  rates  of  birth^  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England 
and  Wales  compare  rery  favourably  with  those  of  most 
Continental  countries  While  the  average  annual  birth  rate 
in  the  twenty  years  from  1856  to  1675  was  higher  in  some 
states,  such  as  Prussia  and  A.nstria,  tiie  annual  death  rate 
during  the  same  period  was  much  lower,  resulting  in  a 
larger  actoal  surplns  of  births  over  doatha  ^  regards  the 
average  marriage  rate  within  the  period,  that  of  England  and 
Wales  was  not  as  high  as  in  some  Conrinental  couotriea; 
bnt  this  again  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  a  greater 
fecundity  of  marriages.  Taking  the  total  increase  of  popu- 
lation within  the  century,  England  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
'ft— TkMco  bnngat  the  bottom— of  all  the  statts  of  Eonpft. 


The  Inereasa  of  popaUtion  would  have  been  still. gfeater, 
but  for  the  disturbing  element  of  emigratbn.  It  was  aoon 
after  the  cessation  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  that  the  emigra- 
tion movement  from  the  United  Kingdom  began,  settiug 
in  at  first  very  feebly,  and  being  directed  almost  solely 
towards  the  United  States  of  America.  It  gained  intensity 
during  the  decade  from  1841  to  1850;  and,  gradnaUy 
rising,  reached  its  highest  point  in  1851  and  1853,  in 
which  years  respectively  335,966  and  368,764  persona  left 
the  kingdom.  After  this  there  wss  a  gradual  decline  ia 
the  number  of  British  emigrants  till  1861,  when  it  sank  to 
91,770,  which  decrease  was  followed,  with  changei,  hj  a 
further  rise,  and  than  by  a  final  dadin^  ksting  to  tbo 
present  timo. 

The  following  table  gives  a  survey  of  the  emigration  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries,  in  groups  of 
yean  and  un^^e-yaan^  distinguishing  two  great  periods  of 
riao  and  fall,  from  1815  to  1853  and  from  1853  to  1876  •  


Tmm. 

NMbM-af 

Hanbar  itf 

128.828 
247.302 
703,180 
1,684,  sot 
335.066 
M8,7e4 

1863-1860  

J861-1870  

1.682,475 
1.067,570 
252,436 
205,213 
310,612 
241,014 
173,800 
138.SS2 

1821-1830  

1871   . 

1870   

ToUl,  I8I6-1803. 

3,463,603 

Total.  1853-1876. 

4,061.350 

During  the  whole  of  the  two  periods,  embracing  nxty^ 
two  yearL  the  total  nnmber  of  amisranta  tliat  left  the 
United  Kmgdom  was  8,424,043. 

In  the  returns  of  emigration  issued  by  the  Government, 
no  distinction  of  nationslities  was  made  previous  to  the 
year  1853  ;  and  it  cannot  be  stated,  therefore,  how  many 
of  the  emigrants  who  left  the  country  from  1816  to  1853 
were  natives  of  England  and  Wales.  In  the  eight  years 
from  1853  to  1860  the  nnmber  of  En^ish  emigrants  was 
195,684,  and  in  the  ten  yean  1861  to  1870  it  rose  to 
365,115.  In  1871  the  number  was  71,926,  and  in  1873 
it  rose  to  82,339.  The  number  fell  78,968  in  1873  to 
66,338  in  1874,  to  43,867  in  1875,  and  to  34,612  in 
1876.  During  the  whole  of  tiie  twenty-four  years  from 
1853  to  1876  the  nnmber  of  emigrants  from  England  and 
Wales  was  928,898,  out  of  the  totd  emigration  of  4,961,350. 
The  proportion  of  English  emigrants  was  thus  less  than 
one-fifth,  and  assuming  the  same  to  have  been  the  case 
during  the  whole  period,  it  may  be  calculated  that  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  natives  of  England  and  Wales  quitted 
ths  country  in  the  sixty-two  years  from  1815  to  1876, 
which  formed  the  emigration  pniod. 

The  period  aU  bat  chisad  with  1876,  in  whidt  year  the 
surplus  of  British  emigrants  over  returning  immigrants  was' 
reduced  to  the  small  nnmber  of  17,833.  Since  the  year 
1870,  but  not  previonsly,  tolerably  accurate  aeoonnts  were 
kept  of  immigration  aa  Vail  aa  emigration,  with  the  results 
shown  in  the  following  taUs^  whkh  gives  for  the  seven 
years  from  1870  to  1876  the  nnmbw  id  amigiants  of 
British  origin,  together  with  the  nunber  of  immigtants^ 
with  the  bdanee  A  net  emigration. 


Tm«. 

Kunbar  «f  BrttIA 

Hambcr  of 
Imoilsniit*. 

Xatlailfralkak 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 

1B7« 

202,511 
102,761 
210,404 
388,345 
197,273 
140,676 
1M.469 

40,157 
63,827 
70,181 
86,416 
118,130, 

158,364 
188,084 
140,818 
141,030 
79,143 

bmaov  or  Lurs,, 

She  Briti&h  emigrfttton'of  1876  wu  nude  np  of  73,396 
puxnu  of  EnglUh,  10,097'  id  Scottish,  and  35,976  of  Iriflb 
oripn.  Of  the  English  omimnti,  34.613  went  to  the 
United  Sttttes,  6327  to  Britiah  North  America.  2O,0B3  to 
AnstnHa,  »d  11,975  to  other  col(»ies  and  otiier  fonign 
nantriei;  Hon  personi  of  British  origin  ntnmeid  bmn 
thi  United  States  than  went  there  in  the  year  1876,  the 
BBmbec  of  emigranta  being  54,504,  and  of  immigiaDU 
84,697.  On  iht  whole,  it  aeema  prohaUe  that  the 
tnugntion  moTement  will  not  soon  again  rise  to  Hu  rast 
dtmeiuioua  it  once  aaanmed,  and  that,  at  any  rat^  it  will 
ceue  to  bo  an  important  factor  in  the  growth  ttt  the 
ED^bh  population.  . 

IIL  Dividon  of  tie  Land, — AgriadlMrt. 

Till  within  the  last  few  jean  nothing  whaterer  was 
knovn  regarding  the  owner^ip  of  land  in  Bigland,  and 
videlj  differing  estimate^  none  of  them  of  anj  real  Talne, 
in  the  absence  of  all  anthentio  facta,  wen  brought  forward 
from  time  to  time  about  tiie  inlyect  Various  attempts  to 
get  official  retoma  foiled,  till  at  last  the  House  of  Lords 
consented  to  an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  pnUieation, 
in  1B76,  of  a  report  ia  two  Tolnmes  imperial  quarter 
cDUtlad  Landoimeri  in  England  and  Wala:  Metvrm  of 
the  Ownere  of  Land  of  One  Aeri  and  upuarda  «•  Engltmd 
and  Wale*,  txdnsive  of  the  Jfetropolu,  viih  their  yanue^ 
Aidresses,  Extent  of  Lande^  and  Suimated  Gtom  Rented. 
Though  the  inforniation  pnt  forth  in  this  Bluebook, 
referring  to  the  year  1873,  is  not  dutiuguished  by  great 
aecnncy,  the  retoma  regarding  the  extent  and  renttd  of 
the  land  being  basKl  on  the  parish  TfUuation  lists,  mostly 
TsiydefectiTe.  while  large  extents  of  land  are  not  accounted 
f;>tatall,  still  the  pubUoituin  proved  of  the  highest  interest 
u  containing  the  only  actual  facts  known  about  the  dirislon 
tjd  ownership  of  the  land. 

The  summary  of  the  return  published  by  Uke  QoTem- 
ment,  referred  to  frequeotly  as  the  New  Domesday  Booh, 
ihowed  that  in  the  year  1873  there  were  in  England  hnd 
Wftles  972,836  owners  of  land,  holding  together  23,013,515 
acres,  of  a  grosa  estimated  rental  of  X99,382,301.  The 
Eabjoined  table  Qzhibita  the  number  of  landowners,  under 
thirteen  classifications  of  ownership,  the  total  extent  of 
Lmds  held  by  each  class,  and  the  gross  estimated  rental: — 


riMillritlnn  of  Ovnonhlp. 

Nunbot. 

ZxUnt  ol 

IiUdi, 

GroH  E»tl- 
natad  Snittl. 

1  wrs  and  vodci  10 
10  teres  4nd  60 

60      ,.      „  100 
100      „       „  600 
600      „       „  1,000 
1.000      „       „     A  000 
2,000      .,       „  6,000 
B,000       .       ,.  10,000 
10,000      „       „  20,000 
10,000      „       .,  60,000 
S0,000      „  100.000 

Total  of  England  and 
Vala  (*xclunr«ot  tho 

703.280 
121,983 
72,8*0 
25,839 
32,317 
4,799 
2,719 
1;816 
681 
223 
« 
8 
1 

8,448 

113 

A«rM, 
161,172 
478,680 
1,750,080 
1,791,606 
6,827,347 
8,317,678 
3,799,307 
5,529,190 
3,974,726 
3,098,676 
1,917,076 
194,m 
181,616 

1,424 

29.127,879 
6,498.825 

8,509,290 
4,802,003 
13,680,760 
6,427,652 
7,914,371 
9,579,312 
6,622,610 
4,337,028 
2,'331,303 
188.748 
161,874 
2,831,463 

972,838 

8S,0I8,S16 

99,85^301 

Of  the  total  area  of  England  and  Wales  comprising 
37,324.883  sUtote  acres,  no  less  than  4,311,368  are  not 
■ttountad  for  iu  the  foregoing  returns.  These  mnst  con- 
■irt  psrtlj  of  waste  spaces,  moorlands,  and  other  areas, 
tndn^g  that  the  metropolis  and  crown  property, 
tatrationally  aet  aaide ;  and  partly  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
ntdai  This  leaTes  perhaps  a  m^ion  or  more  of  acres 
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wanting,  throngh  great  emna  and  omia^ons  in  the  parish 
lists  on  which  theretuns  were  based.  Still,  with  all  tiieso 
imperfections,  and  the  nndonbted  miaealodations  in  tlie 
rental  Tslnes,  generally  admitted  to  be  large  nnder-state- 
ments,  enough  remuns  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  ^  dirinun 
of  landed  property  in  England  and  Wale^ 

One  of  the  most  notable  featnrea  of  the  ratnma  ia  As 
foet  that  the  number  of  landowners  possessed  of  less  than 
one  acre  ia  as  high  as  703,289,  being  73-3  per  cent  of  the 
wholsL  The  great  decrease  aeen  in  the  number  of  those 
who  possess  from  one  acre  to  ten,  being  considerably  under 
one-fifth  of  the  fint  elaas,  ia  remarkable;  and  no  less  so  ia 
it  that  there  are  more  laodownera  who  possess  from  100 
to  500  acres  than  who  posaeas  from  60  to  100  acrea,  The 
total  number  of  landownera  in  England  and  Walea  is  alto- 
gether, aecordmg  to  theee  returns,  very  far  above  to  what 
was  formerly  bdJeved,  for  in  the  census  returns  of  1S61 
the  number  of  "  landed  proprietna  "  waa  given  at  30^766, 
and  ia  those  of  1871  at  33,964.  But  whOe  it  is  seen  that 
real  property  is  so  widely  distributed,  there  appears' not 
tiie  less  from  tiie  Bluebook  of  1876  the  all-impwbuit 
fact  that  the  proprietors  of  over  6000  acres,  who  deserve, 
more  especially,  the  tiUe  of  "grea^  landowners,  874  in 
number,  hold  9,367,031  acres,  or  more  than  ono-fourth  of 
the  country,  ^e  owners  of  1000  acres  and  upwards, 
numbering  5408,  hold  16.695,528  acres,  being  more  than 
one-half  of  the  land ;  and  those  of  500  aczes  a^  upwards, 
10,207  in  number,  hold  22,013,206  acrea,  or  twMhirds 
of  the  whole  of  Eng^nd  and  Wales. 

Together  with  the  returns  of  landowners  in  England 
there  were  issued  similar  ones  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  facts 
given  ia  these  vartons  returns,  which  illustrate  to  a  striking 
degree  the  diversity  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  and 
division  of  the  land  in  the  three  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  While  in  England  the  proportion  of  landowners 
below  an  acre  is  72-3  per  cent.,  it  is  85'5  per  cent  in  Scot- 
land, and  62-6  in  Ireland.  Again,  of  landownera  possess- 
ing more  than  one  acre,  the  proportion  who  have  less  than 
500  acres  is  96-1  per  cent  in  England,  86-5  per  cent  in 
Scotland,  nnd  80*1  per  cent  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
England,  the  twelve  largest  owners  hold  in  the  aggregate 
1,058,883  acres,  while  the  twelve  largest  ovnors  in  Scot- 
land possess  4,339,722  acres,  and  the  twelve  largest  owners 
in  Ireland  1,297,888  acres.  Thus  the  ownership  of  the 
twelve  principal  landowners  of  England  is  not  one-fourth 
that  of  the  twelve  chief  landowners  of  Scotland. 

The  total  number  of  landowners  in  each  of  the  divisions 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  given  as  followo  in  the  official 
returns ; — 


Hnmbir 
et 

Ownan  of 
)mi  Ui>n 
OM  ten. 

Kumter  of 
Ownan  of 
ona  wra 

npvarda. 

Total 
Nnmbar  of 
OirnuB. 

703,289 
113,005 
86,144 

269,647 
10,128 
82,672 

972,838 
132,131 
68,718 

852,438 

321.246 

1,178,683 

The  gross  estimated  rental  value  of  the  landed  property 
enumerated  in  the  tetonu  ma  etated  aa  ftdbws  >— 


England  £99,862,301 

Scotland  -.   18,698,774 

Ireland    18,417,758 


United  Kingdom  .^........£131.468,833^ 

ow^^f^c^agdnsTmiir^ 


ENGLAND 
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ENGLAND 
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iDTtreland.  Tlie  proportioQ  of  ovnaera  of  land  to  ioliabited 
hooses  is  1  to  4  in  Englatid,  l,to  3  ia  Scotland,  and  1  to 
14  in  Ireland,  la  England,  tlie  average  extent  of  land 
beld  by  each  owner  is  33  acres  3  roods  30  perches,  while  it 
is  143  acres  1  rood  6  perches  in  Scotland,  and  293  acres  1 
rood  32  perches  in  Ireland.  The  average  estimated  rental 
uf  each  owner  of  land  in  England  is  X102,  3s.,  against 
XUl,  83.  in  Scotland,  and  X195,  3s.  in  Ireland. 

According  to  the  New  Domesday  Book,  about  two-Uiirda 
of  the  landed  property  accounted  for  in  the  returni  ai 
existing  in  England  and  Wales  is  held  by  10,207  owners, 
who,  therefore  well  deserve  the  old  title  of  the  "  upper  ten 
thonsand."  The  following  proprietors  outside  the  metro- 
polis are  returned  in  1873  aa  either  holding  upwards  of 
50,000  acres,  or  having  estimated  rentals  exceeding 
£100,000  per  annum  :— 


Doko  of  NortliDmberUDd 
Dnke  of  Dcronahlre  .  „  -j 

SlrW.  W.Wynn,  Bwt.-j 
Dnka  ot  OflTclud  .... 
Earl  of  CullilB  


DoKe  of  Bedford.  

Earl  ot  Lonidala  

Earl  ot  Po»lt  -  

DnlM  ot  Rullaad.  

Eari  of  0«rb;   

Eari'of  Jm^bmngh.... 

Lord  LMonflaM  

Uarqnl*  of  ADeibnrr  

Ear)  Cawdor.  

5tr  LaTrBiice  Palk,  Bart. 
Sir  J  W.  Raaudin,  Bart. , 


COUtj 


KnrthomtMrlaad   

Derbr.  York  (W  RO,  Luicaitcr, } 

Bait  I  f 

Denbisti,  iloalgomarT,  Ucrl-t 

OD«in  „,......,..»„.  .1 

Durham,  Salop  

CumbcTlani),  HortlinraberUjidi ) 

Tork  (U.K.}  „  ; 

Bedford,  Carabrldn.  Ocion  

Weitmorelaad,  CiinibctlaDd.  

Uontgomerr,  Salop  

Lelcciter,  Derb;.  

LaocaarcT,  Dcrbj  

Sd  ua  K,  Tork  ( £  RO^  Cnnberiud! 
'WUti.  Tork  (N.ft.) 
Carmarthen,  r*iablok«.„.._ 

DcTon  

York.  (W.R.) 


181  .sia 

lltJUH 

BT^S8 

81,441 

T8,BtO 

T4.»M 
«7,4ST 
tOMl 
67M3 
M.4ri 

tijn 

M,8I3 
10,1M 

a,M> 


£ 

1BI374 
ITlfiSt 

43,881 
41,834 

4t,eoi 

llT.esl 

83.894 
TO,IM 

i8i.m 

T8J34 
81  .MO 
88JU0 
84,»8T 

in.m 


.  In  some  cases  the  estimated  rental  exceeds  the  income 
derirad  from  the  property.  The  average  esUmated  rental 
valae  of  the  whole  erf  the  laiul  is  given  at  X3,  te,  3d.  per 
acre,  which  is  ihrlce  that  of  Bcotluid,  where  the  arerage  is 
19s.  9d.  per  acre,  and  four  and  a  half  times  is  much  as  in 
IreUnd,  where  it  is  13s.  4d.  per  acre.  The  comparatively 
high  rental  of  the  land  in  England  and  Wales,  combined 
with  the  limited  ownership  of  tbe  soil,  two-thirds  being  in 
the  hands  of  little  over  ten  thousand  persons,  and  the  rest 
divided  among  nearly  a  million,  must  have  naturally  the 
greatest  influence  on  Uie  state  of  agricalture  of  the  conntry. 
To  what  extent  this  is  the  case,  wiUbe  seen  from  the  *'Agri- 
cnltnral  Buturns  "  annually  published  by  the  Oovemment 

These  returns,  drawn  up  under  a  weU-organized  system, 
on  the  barns  of  information  regularly  fumtahed  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  to  the  officers  of  the  inland  revenue, 
divide  the  whole  of  England,  elusive  of  Wales,  into  two 
grea^  districts,  the  first  being  called  the  Weatera  or  "  the 
Grazing  division,"  and  the  second  the  Eastern  or  "the 
Corn-growing  division,"  viz,: — 


Qrulng  Coanttti. 
Borthombttland. 
Cnmbnland. 
Bnrhsm. 

York,  North  and  Vest 

RidtngB. 
Wfittmofeland. 
Lancuhlre. 
Chesbire. 
Derby. 
Btaflord. 
Loicsstar. 
Shropshire. 
Worcester. 
Hereford. 
UonmoDth. 
Glonceater. 
Wilts. 
Dnset 
flomamt 
Dmn. 
CemwtlL 


ConiCottntte 
York,  East  RMing. 
Lincolnshire. 
XottiDffhsm. 
Rtitl&nd. 
Hnntiagdnn. 
"Warwict 
NortbamptoiL 
Cambridge, 
Norfolk. 
Snffolk. 
Bedford. 
Bnclu. 
Oxford. 
BerkiL 
Hants. 
Hertford. 
Euex. 
Uiddleasx. 
Snrrey. 
Kent 
Smwz. 


Although  the  nombor  counties  is  nearly  the  same  in 
each  of  these  two  groups,  ^e  total  average  is  larger  in  the 
grasing  than  in  the  com  division  in  the  ratu>  of  C3  to  47 
per  cent,  of  total  acreage  under  crops  and  grass  in  Enghmd. 

The  following  tables  furnish  a  concise  account  of  the 
acreage  under  crops  and  otherwise,  together  with  the 
number  of  live  stock,  in  the  two  divisions  of  grazing  and 
corn-growing  coonties  of  Englaud,  according  to  tho 
Agricultural  Returns  for  the  year  1^77  : — 


Qiulnir  Caositefc 

Com  Coontle*. 

AcrMK& 

Per. 

CBOtOEO 
of  Total. 

Acreaso. 

Per- 
eontacf 
at  Tofal. 

TotAl  acreage  retonisd. 

13,K}S,0ia 

53-1 

11,404,015 

46-9 

Wheat.  

1,047,077 

35  1 

1,940,052 

64-9 

7a*,6r» 

36-2 

1,276,862 

63-8 

777,216 

52-2 

712,784 

47-8 

Rye  „  

16,800 

82-6 

82.804 

67-5 

YQJt  SKI 

OT>ih 
•Li  IF 

Of  9t  91^0 

911  'A 

«  f  7 

Total  com  ampsa.... 

1  Dip  SSd 

it 

170  Dm 

VD  w 

879,234 

45-4 

816,651 

64-6 

101,fi2l» 

29-2 

246,760 

70-8 

CarroU  

zl  i 

1  1  401 

Cabbage,  rape,  &c. 

AO  1  DA 

OU  0 

Vetches,  lucemc,  tc... 

125,367 

29-8 

295,006 

70-2 

Grass     \    f  . 
roisuoii. '  * 

810,«54 

60-4 

798.703 

49-6 

073,958 

59-7 

454,072 

40-3 

Total  green  crops ) 

it,»l,929 

48-1 

2,864,632 

61-9 

261,459 

43-« 

824,776 

66 -4 

Permanent  J  for  hay^,.. 

2,083,187 

62-8 

1.206,178 

37-2 

pasture  (notforliv. 

6,208.654 

«8-4 

2,409,997 

31-6 

2,845 

39*6 

4,365 

60-5 

8,502 

11-9 

62,787 

83  1 

122,499 

77-0 

86,696 

28-0 

676,139 

61-0 

649,626 

49-0 

Live  Stock. 

Horses,  for  asricnlttire. 

866,664 

48 -0 

895,425 

52  D 

Do.,  unbroken,  and  { 

171,076 

66-8 

133,044 

44-7 

2,621,282 

«6-» 

1,858.868 

841 

9,697,869 

62-9 

8,688,018 

471 

Pig8  

1,028.784 

48-6 

1,086,017 

61-4 

The  following  short  atatement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
[>receding  tabl^  showing  the  percentage  of  the  diatii> 
t»ution  of  the  acreage  for  each  division : — 


Acreage  nodar — 

Corn  crops  

Green  crops  

CHover  and  other  graae  ( Cor  hay 

onder  rotation   \  not  fat  hay . 

BerelsUow  


p«»««'*p-*«»--"!St'£:riia^ 


amine 
Connllw. 


PorenUn 
ofTMtl 
AcrMge 
laiha 
Dirtdea. 


21-4 
90 
6-3 
6-2 
1-9 
167 
40-4 


Ccrn- 
Krowlns 
Coontle*. 


MfceDtag* 
of  Total 
Aereac* 
InllH 
Mflihm. 


89-8 
14-0 
7-0 
4  0 
2-8 
10-6 
21-1 


In  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1871,  before  given,  the 
total  area  of  England  was  stated  at  33,69(^397  acroa,  and 
that  of  Wales  at  4,734.436  acres.  In  the  Agricnltutat 
Returns  for  the  year  1877  it  was  reported  that^he  total 
aar«M^  ui^  crops,  l-r^ta^ 
34,312.033  acres  m  EngOiM,  and 


iM^^tobe 
1^1®  acres  in 


ENGLAND 
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Wiles.  Tbas  then  iren  8,378,364  acns,  or  about  ono- 
fMuih  of  the  total,  not  accoanted  for  in  tlie  Agricoltaral 
Retona  for  England,  and  1,643,327  acres,  or  about  onc- 
tliird  ol  the  total,  in  thow  for  Walea.  The  subjoined 
taUei  exhibit  the  distribution  of  the  acreage,  and  the 
numbsn  of  Uve  stock  both  for  England  and  for  Walea  la 
Hsjeu  1877. 


Cnp*.  Englasd. 

Wiln. 

Cdibccms:— 

Acre* 
2,087,129 
2,000,631 
1.489,999 
48,004 
470,163 
80S,86< 

Acre*. 
100,226 
147,212 
239,298 
1,465 
2,979 
8,608 

7,80^772 

808,964 
1,496,885 
848,289 
14,445 
170,218 

430.878 

494,678 

42,942 
70,813 

7,718 
876 

1,805 

6,886 

taen  cn>pe  i— 

Tetdm  sod  other  green  crope, ) 

lUil  of  green  crape  

QcrtCT,  nsfeu,  od  gnmm  under 
NetiarhKr.  

2,759,174 

1,<09,<57 
1,128,030 

129,635 

207,012 
144,785 

■  2,787,887 

8,259,865 

7,S18,651 

861.797 

899,194 

1,833,089 

hntmat  putan  V  nKB  not  hnhn 
ip  k  nUtioB  (exondTB  ol  heath 

Kottor  ha;... 

IMdcffpKBiBeaitnntan^  Ju. 

10^858,016 

7,210 
71,239 
670,236 

1,782,283 
38 
£i,'888 

Bin  uIdw  or  maaapid.  anUe  lud  . 
ToU  aenage  indor  mpt,  bare) 

24,81^088 

2,781,169 

linaMfc. 

BagtaA 

Hnet,  iiwhiding  )xniie8  :— 

U«d  for  pniposet  of  agriooltnn ... 
Dntoolai  homa  and  maiva  kept  1 

Xwabtr. 

761,089 
t09^119 

XmnlMr. 
71,043 

68,695 

1,667,674 

1,072,407 
1,349,669 

129,088 

264,893 

120,365 
241,402 

tad  heUua  in  milh  or  In  calf 
Othreitafl:— 

8.979.6S0 

11,481.946 
6,848,482 

616,309 

1,974,813 
887,700 

18,880.877 

2,114,751 

2,802.013 

230.720 

it  ^ipean  from  the  last  aannal  Agricultural  Returns  that 
extent  ot  arable  land  in  England  and  Wales  is  on  the 
u  is  aUo  the  produce  of  live  stock,  while,  on  the 
hind,  the  area  of  pasture  land  is  on  the  increase.  The 
in  the  acreage  of  arable  land,  very  marked  in  the 
^«;cus  froia  1872  to  1677.  voa  croaler  iu  Wales  than  in 


England,  and  embraced  all  the  priudpal  crops.  The  land 
under  wheat  fell  from  3,336.888  acres  in  1872  to  2,987,1 29 
in  1877,  in  Engknd;  and  from  126,367  acres  in  1872  to 
100,226  in  1877,  in  Wales.  During  the  some  period,  the 
acreage  under  potatoes  foil  in  England  from  339,056  to 
303,964,  and  in  Wales  from  48,417  to  42,942 ;  and  that 
under  clover  In  England  from  2,822,392  to  2737,387, 
aud  in  Wales  from  370,850  to  351,797.  Iu  the  acreaga 
uoder  barley  aud  oats  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  England, 
but  a  decrease  in  Wales;  while  iu  the  acreage  nndet 
turnips  and  swedes  there  was  a  trifling  increase  in  England 
and  a  decrease  in  Wales  daring  the  period.  Taken  alto* 
gether,  the  extent  of  arable  laud  in  England  fell  from 
13,839.000  acrea  in  1873  to  13.454,000  acres  in  1877, 
being  a  decrease  of  383,000  acres.  In  Wales,  the  extenb 
of  atabia  land  sank  fmn  1,104,000  acres  to  999,000  acres 
in  the  same  period,  the  oeorsase  amonnUng  to  105,000 
acrefc  The  decnaae  itf  arabia  land  during  the  fire  Tears 
was  Tei7  steady,  and  ao  likewise  was  the  increase  in  the 
acreage  d  paatore  land.  There  were  in  England  ooder 
pasture— excIosiTe  at  heath  and  mountain  land— 9,991,000 
acres  la  1872,  and  10,896,000  acres  iu  1877,  the  increase 
in  the  five  years  amounting  to  867,000  acres,  being  more 
than  donUe  the  extent  of  decrease  of  arable  km.  In 
Wales  there  were  npder  pasture  1.632,000  acne  in  1872, 
and  1,732,000  acres  in  1877,  making  the  increase  amount 
to  200.000  acres,  this  also  being  not  far  from  dosble  that 
of  the  decrease  in  arable  land.  Tlie  deenase  in  the  extent 
of  arable  land,  and  umnltaneons  inereaae  pastures,  may 
be  explained  1^  the  fact  of  England  being  snwlied,  men 
and  mor^  with  com  firom  foreign  Gomtriea,  mere  it  can 
be  grown  dieaper  thui  at  homa  Katonlly,  the  pradnco 
of  pasture  lands  cannot  be  brought  in  the  same  way  into  the 
conutiy. 

If  the  deciease  ot  araUe  land  ana  Increase  of  pastozes 
can  be  thos  cqilatned,  it  is  not  so  tvv  tu  aoeoont  for  the 
decline  of  live  stock  which  also  took  puce  dnrins  the  same 
period,  more  espeeislly  from  1874,  It  mig^  nave  been 
expected  that  the  widening  the  pastnial  area  would  hara 
led  to  an  increase  of  lira  stock,  but  the  contrary  was  the 
case,  more  espedally  as  regards  homed  cattle  and  sheep. 
In  En^and  there  were  4,305,440  head  of  cattle  in  June 
1874,  and  3,979,650  head  tn  June  1877,  so  that  there  was 
a  decrease  of  325,790  head  iu  three  years.  During  the 
same  period,  the  nomber  of  cattle  in  Walea  fell  from 
665,105  to  616.209,  being  a  decline  of  48,896.  The 
decrease  in  numbers  was  even  greater  in  sheepL  There  were 
19.859.758  sheep  in  England  in  June  1874,  and  18,330,377 
in  June  1877,  being  a  decrease  of  1,629,381.  In  Wales, 
during  the  same  period,  the  number  of  sheep  fell  from 
3.064,696  to  2.862,013,  being  a  decrease  of  202,683. 
'Hius  the  total  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  England 
and  Wales  waa  no  less  than  1,732,064  in  the  short  space 
of  three  years.  The  great  diminution  of  live  stock  daring 
the  triennial- period  from  1874  to  1877  was  not  confined  to 
England  and  Walee,  but  occurred  simulianeoosly  in  Soot- 
hod,  as  w^  as  iu  Ireland,  being  greatest  in  the  latter 
country,  where  the  decline  in  sheeo  iJone  amounted  to  10| 
per  cent. 

In  the  census  returns  of  1871,  the  number  of  persona 
entered  as  "agriculturists"  in  England  aud  Wales  waa 
1,447,481,  com[Histng  1.264,031  men  and  183.450  women. 
At  the  i»eeeding  census  (1861)  the  number  of  '*  agricul- 
turists" waa  given  at  1,833,652,  showiug  a  diminution  of 
366,171  within  the  decennial  period,  due  probably  to  the 
augmented  naa  of  machinery  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil* 

IT. — nines  and  Minerals. 
Next  to'  agriculture,  first  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  all 
couutricsi  tlio  material  lesowooe  ef^^^and  ^in^  iU 
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ENGLAND 


minerals.  Ttte  earlint  tracos  of  its  mineral  rieneB  appear 
in  tlie  visits  of  men  from  the  Meditflrraneon,  who  brared 
tht  dangers  of  nDknoim  seas  to  gather  the  tin  of  Comvall. 
Cornish  tin  still  holds  the  firtt  place  in  the  annual  reports 
on  the  "Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom"  drawn 
np  by  the  keeper  of  mining  reeorda ;  but,  thongh  do 
means  an  nnproUfic  source  of  riches,  it  has  snnk  far  behind 
a  nnmber  of  other  minerals,  unknown,  even  in  name,  at 
the  time  the  Fhcenicians  visited,  in  search  of  it,  the  island 
of  Britain.  In  the  last  of  those  annual  reports  the 
mineral  produce  of  Great  Britain  is  summarized  as  follows, 
in  regard  to  quantities  and  value,  vndet  nioetoen  headings, 
or  classes,  rapreieiitiag  th«  prodnce  ti  &b  year  1876  :— 


Coal  

Iron  ora  ,  

Copper  ore  .,  

TId  ore'.  

Lead  ore  

Zias  ore  

Iron  pyritM   

Araemo   

If&nganMs  

Ochre  and  amber  

WoUkam  

Flaor  spar  

ClaTt.  

Oil  ihales  

fialt  

Borytee  

Coprolites.  

Ojrpaom  

Sundfy  minenli^  inclndiiig 
CSunaatMte  


QaaatlUta. 


ToDi.  CvU. 
lSS,S44,7«e  0 
10,841,683  14 
79,262  0 
18,688  9 
79,096  e 
S3, 618  8 
U,809  14 
4,228  1 
2,796  17 
t,805  < 
SS  10 
SS7  10 
8,971,125  0 
810,786  0 
^278,266  0 
23,661  18 
368,160  0 
«l,741  0 


Total  valu  of  minanls  piodnced  In  1870    68,691,832 


46,070,668 
6,826,706 
817,186 
600,928 
1,218,078 
90,142 
48,870 
SS,09S 
6,783 
4,478 
172 
2S0 
744,224 
819,868 
1.186,628 
24.479 
626.000 
18,671 

18,760 


Uxkdor  aaotlier  ealcnlation,  the  keeper  ot  miuiiig  ncofds 
giTea  tin  fbUowmg  aummuyof  tha  total  Taloe  of  miaetals, 
ti^eiher  witli  m^l^  obtained  fom  tiie  mines  of  the  XTnited 
Kingdom  in  1876 

CoO.  X46,670,668 

UeUli,  obtained  bom  ores   18,668,818 

BarUty  and  other  minerals   2,887,867 

Total  value  £68,226,863 

The  metals  obtained  from  ores  are  claasified  as  follows, 
according  to  quantities  and  value,  in  1876  : — 


QaanlUloi. 

Ton*. 
6.666,997 
68,667 
8,600 
4,694 
6,641 
OonaM. 
488,482 
208 

< 

10,062,192 
1,270,416 
675,760 
892,800 
168,011 

100,262 
1,138 
^700 

Total  raloe  

18.008,818 

It  will  be  seen  hj  a  glance  at  the  preceding  tables  ^at 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  dies,  in  sub- 
stance, in  two  articles,  namely,  coal  and  iron  or^  From 
these  springs,  as  immediate  produce,  a  third,  namely,  pig 
iron.  Coal  and  iron  ore  together  form,  as  regards  value, 
over  nine-tenthi  of  the  minend  produce;  while  pig  iron  by 
itself  holds  nearly  the  same  position  in  value  among  the 
metals  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Coal. — In  the  production  of  the  by  far  most  important 
arUcle  of  Great  Britain's  mineral  wealth,  to  which  all  others 
are  but  appendages,  England  and  Wales  stand  foremost 
to  auchj»n>exteatla»  to  throw^the  other  two  divisions 


of  the  United  Kingdom  into  comparative  Insignificance.' 
To  the  total  coal  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1876,  England  and  Wales  contributed  114,664,378 
tons,  being  five-sixths  of  the  whoK  The  remainder, 
18,790,488  tons,  was  produced  almost  entirely  in  Scotland, 
— the  mines  of  East  Scothmd  furnishing  11,667,648  tons, 
and  those  of  West  Scotland  6,997,904  tons.  The  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  Ireland  in  1876  was  not  more  than  124,936 
tons. 

England  and  Wales  are  officially  divided  into  nineteen 
colliery  districts,  very  unequal  in  size^  bvt  so  arranged, 
geographically,  as  to  be  within  the  constant  and  r^lar 
inspection  of  the  Qovemment  snrvey.  The  following 
table  gives  a  list  of  these  districts,  with  the  number  oi 
collieries  in  each,  and  the  qnanti^  of  ooal  taken  tma 
them  in  the  year  1876.' 


,|brth  Durham  and  ITarthamberhaul 

"South  Darham  

CnmberUnd  and  ITestinoreUnd  

Cheahirs  , 

Lancaahtre,  North  uid  East  

LancaaUre.  West.  

Yorkihire  

Derbyshire  

KottmghanciUte  

Warwiokahire  

Leieeetmhii*.  

StaffordaUre,  Soath,  and  Vorese- 1 

teishire  { 

Staffordahira^  Korflt  

Shropahire  

Olonceatenhfra  

SomaiMtahire  

Uonmoathablie .,  

Walea,  North  

Waka,  South  


Total 


Knntar 
of 

OaBUriaa 


188 
ISO 
42 
80 
885 
174 
602 
261 
48 
29 
27 

484 

162 
64 
89 
4B 
184 
128 
400 


S.S81 


Coal 

UTt. 


Ton*. 
12,680,600 
19,411,128 
1,401,603 
-  684,880 
8,266,000 
9,126,000 
16,056,276 
7.026.S60 
9.415,100 
884,760 
1.006,000 

10,081,067 

4,077.648 
1,064,049 
1,267,547 
660,416 
4,499,985 
2,207.260 
11,973,886 


114,664,278 


Seeing  the  supreme  importance  of  ooal  as  the  chief 
material  agent  of  modem  civilization,  and  one  tile  value  of 
vhieh,  instead  of  lessening,  is  likely  to  become  infinitely 
greater  in  future  years,  with  the  expansicm  of  science  and 
arts,  the  question  has  frequently  been  discussed  whether 
the  British  coal-fields  may  not  become  exhausted  at  some 
time  or  other.  The  subject  mora  especially  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament  and  the  Government  in  1866, 
through  the  publication  of  a  work  by  Professor  W.  Stanley 
Jevons,  of  Manchester,  entitled  Tlu  Coal  Qtietiiony  which, 
whQe  admitting  the  immensity  of  England's  wealth  in  coal, 
asserted  that  the  present  ever^increasing  rate  of  supply 
conld  not  ctmtinne  in  the  some  proportion  for  any  gre^ 
length  of  time.  This  theory  found  much  opposition,  others 
maintaining  that  the  coal  deposits  of  Great  Britain  were 
virtually  inexhaustible,  and  that,  properly  managed,  and 
with  conatantiy  improved  ecientific  appliancea,  their  riches 
would  last  as  lonf^  if  not  longer,  than  the  probable  life  of 
the  nation. 

The  discussion  in  and  out  of  parliament  on  "  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  coal  minea."  important  as  it  waa,  scarcely 
settied  the  main  points  of  the  question,  namely,  first,  to 
what  depth  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  can  be  practi- 
cally worked,  and,  secondly,  to  what  extent  the  use  of  coal 
may  be  limited  in  the  fature,  by  the  discovery  of  other 
motive  powers.  As  to  the  first  point,  Hr  Edward  Hull, 
a  well-known  authority  on  mining  subjeda,  laid  it  down, 
after  practical  inquiries,  that  the  limit  of  eoal-^nining  vaa 
not  r>aehed  tiU  the  d^pth  of  4|^^^^|t^tUs  again 

>  Sm  alao  OoiL,  vol  vl  p^  49. 
."^Conpar*  with  iUa  the  UU«  at  *eL  H.ff 
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VT3  dispntad  hj  otbff  Inrestigaton,  vlio  ez[»nnad  eooi' 
otoee  ^Bt  the  limit  wki  2600  fw^  a  depth,  already 
niched  in  some  aziBtiDg  mines.  Greater  atill  mnit  be 
the  uncertainty  raganling  the  poaaiUe  or  probable  diacorery 
other  Boorees  of  motiTe  power  as  enbstitatea  for  coaL 
The  oppoaflDts  of  tlie  widely  ezpraaaad  theory  that  each 
disuTeries  were  not  only  posaible,  bat  of  the  very  nature 
d  Kieatific  progress,  which  haring^  qnite  recently,  tangbt 
uinkiDd  the  high  Taloe  of  oool,  was  not  likely  to  atop  here, 
faund  powerfol  support  in  Frofessor  Tyndall,  who  insisted 
[lit  coil  was  die  absolute  monarch,  present  and  fature. 
'I see  no  proapect,*he  wrote  to  Profeseor  Jevona,  *<of  eny 
^bsdtata  being  found  for  coal  as  a  motive  power.  We 
hive,  U  is  true,  our  winds  and  streama  and  Udes ;  and  we 
hire  the  beams  of  the  lun.  But  these  are  common  to  all 
ih«  vorll  We  cannot  make  head  agaiust  a  nation  which, 
in  addition  to  these  sources  of  power,  possesses  tbe  power 
deoal'  Frofessor  Tyndall  concludes  with  the  somewhat 
itartling  dictum  that  *  the  destiny  ot  this  nation  Is  not  in 
the  hands  of  its  atatesmen,  bnt  of  its  coal-ownere,*  adding 
cmpUticsIly,  that,  "  While  the  orators  of  St  Stephen's  are 
oDcoDscious  of  the  fact,  the  life  blood  of  this  country  Is 
tewing  sway." 

Frofessor  Tynd&ll  wrote  this  letter  in  1866  ^  and  if,  as 
h  ind  others  thought,  the  "life-blood  of  this  eountt7* 
ns  then  flowing  et  too  high  a  rate,  it  has  been  flowing 
aradi  &8ter  ever  emce.  In  the  ten  ^eara  from  1806  to 
1866,  the  production  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  United 
Kingdom  rose  from  66,645,450  tons  to  101,630,544,  and 
ifEer  another  lapse  of  ten  years,  in  1879  it  had  risen  to 
133,344,766  tons.  The  gradual  rise  in  prodnction  is  indi- 
ated  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  shows  the  quantities 
nd  tbe  Talne  of  the  coal  brought  from  the  mines  of  the 
Tnlted  Kingdom  every  third  year  from  1855,  when  the 
£(^t  Bccnrate  returns  were  pubUahed,  to  1876  :— 


Tcan. 

QaanUtlM. 

isn 

IMl 
I8«4 
1887 
1870 
1878 
1878 

Tm. 
«1,453,079 
86,008,6<9 
88,835,211 
M,787,873 
104,600,480 
110, 431,192 
127,018,747 
133,344,708 

< 

16,113,287 
16,252,182 
20,008,803 
23,197,968 
28,125.146 
27,807,798 
47.881,280 
46,870,668 

It  is  sn  admitted  fact  that  the  price  of  coal,  which  haa 
been  gradnally  riuug  in  recent  jrears,  most  eonttnne  to  rise, 
both  on  account  of  its  increased  consumption,  and  of  the 
nututly  growing  ezpensee  of  raising  it    Although  tbe 
total  arts  of  Uta  coal-fields  ot  Great  Britaiu  extends,  accord* 
iog  to  the  most  authenlio  estimates,  oTer  6400  square 
compamUvely  few  new  pits  hare  been  opened  in 
ncent  years ;  and  the  STer-increasing  demand  has  been 
n>[^liad  by  the  deepening,  ae  well  as  widening,  of  the  best 
°ol^«iea  Thia  could  only  be  acUeTed  at  an  increased 
"otUy,  inumueh  as  Ae  cost  of  raising  coal  to  the  surface 
the  Ittendant  expenaes  of  administration  and  supet- 
an  tar  greater  than  the  coat  of  the  actual  displace- 
Bnt  (tf  the  material  from  its  beds. 

^RHB  tlte  returns  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-managed 
"i^lwiei  in  England,  the  South  Eetton,  in  Durham,  it 
that  out  of  529  men  employed,  only  140  were 
^■*in  qI  gosL    The  account  interesting  in  Tarioua  ways, 
'^^ii  u  fdlowa  :— 

Bnrmof  «m1   «..140 

hOm,  rnnKom,  and  loadaiB  SZ7 

AdndDbtntln  sbUr  12S 

UiiotllsDeaiu  worlun.   39 

•Total  snalMr  of  pmcms  mpltgred  la  eolllny  «  J(29 


The  extraordinarfly  large  nnmher  of  persona  required  in 
a  colliery,  orer  and  abore  the  actual  prodaceis  of  c<»l,  to 
attend  to  the  working  of  tbe  estaUiuimen^  is  explained 
by  the  mioe  and  its  machineiy  requiring  the  moat  strict 
and  unceasing  superrision  to  prevent  daagerona  accidents. 
Thus  a  large  staff  of  workmen  and  artisans  of  all  kinda, 
such  aa  smiths,  joiners,  engine- wnghta,  masons,  and  others, 
has  to  be  kept,  to  watch  orer  the  complicated  apparatus  by 
which  the  mine  is  rentilated  and  the  preciona  mineral  raiaed 
from  the  bowels  of  the  eartL  It  may  be  said  that,  aa  a 
mle^  the  working  of  the  collieries  of  Eagland  and  Wales  la 
most  aatiafactory,  the  anperintendeDoe,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  priTate  owners  and  the  Goremment,  being  the  beat 
that  human  ingenuity  can  deriae.  NeTertheleaa,  the  annual 
loss  of  life  ia  terribly  largei  In.  the  ten  years  from  1857 
to  1866,  the  number  of  deaths  from  colliery  aeeidents 
areraged  1000  per  annnm;  and  though  in  the  next  ten 
years  the  death  rats  decreased,  it  never  fell  under  800  a 
year. 

Tbe  production  of  coal  iathe  United  Kingdom  was  more 
than  doubled  in  the  period  front  1855  to  1876,  bat  the 
exports  to  foreign  countries  during  the  same  time  increased 
neariy  eight  fold.  From  4,976,903  tons  in  1855  the  exports 
roee  to  9,170,477  tons  in  1865,  and  to  11,702,649  tons  in 
1870.  They  further  roes  to  13,198,494  tons  in  1872,  to 
13,937,205  tons  in  1874,  to  14,544,916  tons  in  1875,  and  to 
16,399,077  tons  in  1876.  Of  the  total  exports  of  tiie  year 
1876,  France  took  3,160,555  tons,  Germany  3,243,722 
tons,  and  Italy.  Russia,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  each  s 
little  orer  a  million  tons,  the  remainder  being  distributed 
over  thirty  other  foreign  countries  and  British  coIoniesL 
Vast  as  has  been  the  amount  of  tbe  coal  exports  in  recent 
years,  they  still  represent  less  than  oue-eighth  of  the  coel 
produce  of  the  country.  The  mines  of  the  district  of  South 
Durham  alone  produced  in  1876  considerably  more  coal 
than  was  exported  to  all  foreign  countriea. 

Iron  Ore. — Though  vastly  inferior,  as  a  source  of  naticaial 
wealth,  to  coal,  and  deriving  nearly  all  its  value  from  it, 
still  the  second  most  important  produce  of  Euglish  mines, 
the  iron  ore,  haa  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  iudustrial  char- 
acter of  the  country.  England  and  Wales  alone  produce 
iron  ore,  tbe  amount  raised  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  being 
quite  insignificant.  It  amounted  in  Scotland  to  5226  tons, 
valued  at  £3433,  and  in  Ireland  to  116,066  tons,  valued 
at  j£60,74B,  in  1876.  The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  Kingdom,  16,720,291  tons,  valued  at 
jC6,761,525,  was  raiaed  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  and  value  of 
the  iron  ore  raised  in  the  chief  producing  counties  and 
districts  of  England  and  Walea  in  tiie  year  1876  :— ■ 


OOOtlM 

quntuiN. 

TiIm' 

Tom  Cvti. 
18,890  0 
9,936  10 
44.299  8 
116,098  8 
83,967  0 
iM,I40  0 
1,181,130  10 
573,374  15 
19,998  13 
984.460  18 
1,853,910  9 
8,562,000  0 
24,202  13 

88,969  15 
6.859,428  0^ 

X     a.  A 

10,568  18  0 
5,076  15  0 
81,110    8  6 
77,394    3  0 
20,989   6  0 
6,228    0  0 
178,366  10  0 
101,622  19  0 
14,668  10  0 
728,505  15  0 
998,046    2  6 
1,182.020   0  0 
14,621  18  0 

41,484  17  0 
^878,938  p  0 

Korthsmptonabiro  

Lincolniniro   

6tafford*hire,  North  ..  .  . 

Torlubin,  Korth  Riding...  . 
ITorthiunbarland  «Dd  Dorbsm 
South  Wtlos   «nd  Hon- 

Iron  Or*  worked  andat  tb« 
Coal  Uinea  Regulation 
A«t  ia  other  eoanties .... 

Tot&l,  EnttUnd  and  Wales 

16,720,281  0 

6,791,625.  0  0 
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Iron  ore  lies  widely  distributed  tU  orer  'England  and 
Wales,  and  though  at  present  maiolj  raised  in  the  northern 
and  western  counties,  and  all  the  dietricts  wbich  contain 
coal,  the  union  with  which  alone  giros  it  industrial  Tslue, 
the  geological  strata  containing  it  are  equally  to  be  found 
in  the  eoath  and  elsewhere.  The  earUest  use  of  the  iron 
ore  in  England,  before  the  important  diBcorery  of  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  by  coal  was  known,  was  almost  ox- 
clueiTely  in  the  southern  counties,  more  particularly  in 
Sussex  **  I  have  heard,"  eaya  John  Norden,  the  topo- 
grapher, m  his  Siiic^y  of  Middleux,  published  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  "  that  there  are,  or  recently  were, 
in  Sussex  neere  HO  hammers  and  furnaces  for  iron." 
WiUiam  Camden,  writing  about  the  aame  time,  adds  that 
Sussex  "  is  full  of  iron  mines  in  sundry  pUcea,  where,  for 
the  mahing  and  founding  thereof,  there  be  fumnoes  on 
erery  side,  and  a  huge  deal  of  wood  is  yearly  burnt" 
Other  writers  refer  to  the  burning  of  "  cole,"  that  ie, 
charcoal,  in  the  iron  manufactore  of  the  south  of  England. 

The  old  iron  manufactore  "came  to  an  end  towards  the 
middle  of  the  IStb  century,  with  the  destruction  of  the  once 
plentiful  woods  and  forests  of  England.  Howerer,  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  the  country  was  atill  estimated  in  1710 
at  17,330  tons,  made  in  59  "  hammen  and  furaaeea,"  being 
less  than  half  the  number  mentioned  by  John  Norden  as 
existing  in  Sussex.  Within  the  next  few  yean  the  trade 
canh  atill  lower,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished, 
when  at  last  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  enterprising  men  to 
make  nee  of  "  pit  coal '  for  making  iron  were  crowned  witii 
BueeesK  Like  most  disooveriea,  this  great  one,  deatined  to 
gire  %  new  course  to  the  indostoial  and  commercial  history 
of  England,  was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but  roanltad 
from  the  labouta  of  many ;  atill  an  important  ihara  of  it 
fell  to  the  Darbyi,  father  and  son,  the  first  of  whom 
established,  in  1709,  with  the  help  of  skilled  Dntch  work- 
men, the  eslibratad  Colabrookdale  ironworke,  in  Shropshire. 
The  father  did  not  reap  the  benefits  of  lus  gr^t  enterprise, 
but  the  aon  was  fully  rewarded.  He  tat  **  watching  the 
filling  of  hia  fomaee  for  six  days  and  nighbi  uninterruptedly, 
and  was  falUng  into  t  deep  ^eep,  when  he  saw  the  molten 
iron  ranning  forth.*  In  December  1756,  the  Colebtooi^ 
dale  icon  works  were  "  at  the  top  pinnacle  of  prospsrily, 
making  twenty  or  twenty-two  tons  per  week,  uad  wdd  <^ 
■a  fast  as  made,  at  profit  enough." 

At  the  date  here  giren,  the  total  prodnetion  of  pig  Iron 
in  England  was  probably  aboi^  235,000  tons  a  year,  but 
from  that  time  it  rose  trith  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is 
estimated  that  68,300  tons  were  prodnced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1788,  whioh  amoont  had  Inoraaaad  to  120,079 
tons  in  1796,  and  to  3S8,206  tons  in  1806,  a  donUing  in 
ten  jean.  The  production  had  again  doubled  in  1825, 
when  it  was  681,000  tons ;  and  once  more  in  1839,  in 
whieh  year  it  had  risen  to  1,340,000  tons.  In  1848,  the 
total  amoont  of  pig  iron  produced  was  estimated  to  be  orer 
two  millions  of  tons ;  and  in  1854,  the  fint  year  for  which 
trustworthy  statistics  were  gathered  by  the  mining  record 
office,  the  production  surpassed  three  millions. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  qnantitiea  and  Talne  of 
pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  K^gdom  in  erary  third 
year  from  1855  to  1676 


18S5 
1858 
I8dl 
1864 
1887 
1870 
1B7S 
1870 


Ten*. 
8,S1S,1S4 
8,460,064 
3,712,300 
4,787,951 
4,761,023 
5,963,515 
6.566,401 
«,fie6,»97 


4 

8,04S,3S5 
6,640,160 
0,280,079 
11,010,877 
11,002,657 
14,008,787 
18,057,7» 
ie.06 2,101 


The  pig  iron  prodnced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1876  came  from  17,813,818  tons  of  iron,  of  which 
amonnt  16,641,083  tone  were  raised  at  home,  and  the  r»i 
mainder,  972,239  tons,  imported  from  foreign  eoontriei^ 
principally  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  pig  iron 
produced,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  used  in  its  manufacture, 
in  each  of  the  diTiaioBs  ctf  Qreat  Biitun  in  the  Tear 
1876 :— 


Pif  Ink 

Odd. 

W3ie  

Torn. 
4,004,153 

788,844 
1.103.000 

10.85^0« 
■l,676,S7i 
^OM,OQ0 

Tetal  Oieat  BritaU  ... 

•,5U,M7 

15,SM,881 

It  win  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  coal  need  in  tho 
manufacture  of  pig  iron  represented  nearly  one-eighth  of 
the  total  cool  produce  of  the  year  1876. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  f am  aces  in 
blast,  and  the  quintitieo  of  pig  inm  made,  in  the  variona 
oonntieB  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  1876  : — 


CounttM. 


EmiLum. 

Korfhunbailuid  ....^  

Pnrbam  

Twkshin,  North  Riding  

Dtx  WotBidlag  

Dorbjihire  

Lsncaaliin  

Cambfrlaad   

Sbropsliire  

Korth  StaiTorddiln  

South  do.   

Horthamptonshin  

Uneolasttin.  ,  

GloueesUnbtie  -~  

WatsUr*.   

Hsmpshin    

SoBUtastshii*   

Tetat  ferXn^and..^... 

ZTOBTM  WlUMk 

DenUgluiUre,  «  

rUatshin  

South  Wim 

Asthiaclte  ftumsosa  „  

Olsmotnansbire  

MenmonthsUre  

Total  for  Wslea 

England  and  Waba  ... 


VWnsoH 
liBlui 


PlflnM 


VsiBbar. 

1 

eo| 

7S 
84 
85 
80 
S7 
18 
25 
G5 
II 

le 

5 
S 


>0S| 


s 

28 
85 


78 


46<| 


T«n«. 

!  8ss.in 

1, 201,018 
885,451 
800,710 
C5%984 
480,887 
106,711 
218,660 
466.848 

84.018 
115.108 

S8,108 

».47» 


4,064,1W 


I  82,721 


20,431 
821,754 
418.040 


786.844 


K.45^-907 


llio  iron  manufacture  wis  not  In  a  proaperoiia  oonditiOB 
in  tha  year  1876L  The  total  number  of  eriating  fnnmcea 
in  England  and  Vales  was  771,  so  that  more  than  200 
were  standing  idle.  Tho  total  nnmber  of  existing  fnmaees 
in  England  ms  626,  and  in  Wales  145,  ahowing  that  tho 
deprssaiaa  trade  was  greatest  in  Wales,  exactly  one-half 
of  the  fnmaeei  standing  tdlei  Tha  total  nnmber  of  aetire 
ironworks  amonnted  to  169  in  England,  and  24  in  Walee, 
at  the  end  of  1876. 

Lead, — In  comparison  with  coal  and  iron,  all  the  other 
mineral  products  of  the  country  are  of  amaU  importance. 
Of  Uieee  minor  products,  the  htgbest  on  the  liat,  as  to  Tslne, 
is  lead  ore,  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Talue  of 
£1,318,078  in  1876,  and  produaag  lead  rained  at 
^1,270,410.  The  qnantities  oi  lead  on  raised  in  the  year 
■numnted  to  79.096  tb^^'^i^tiiWetiUi^ttrodDco  to 
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53,667  toM.  Of  dtis  total,  7^361  tons  of  ore  vera  raitei 
in  Eog^aod  and  Wale%  prodneiag  54,363  tout  of  lead. 
Hon  than  maJialf  of  tho  lead  on  aod  lead  produced  in 
En^aad  came  foom  tlie  comities  of  Durliam  and  North- 
omiberlaDd,  while  two-thirds  of  the  produce  of^  Wales  came 
fiom  MontgomerTshire  and  Cardiguuhira.  There  warealto- 
gether  393  lead  miaei  in  the  Uoited  Kingdom  ia  1876,  and 
of  this  munber  387  wen  in  England  and  Wales.  The  mines 
were  rwj  miequal  in  extent  and  produce.  Derbjshira 
contained  140  ImuL  mines,  prodncing  2441  torn  of  ore  and 
2149  tons  of  metal;  while  Durham  and  Northnmberland 
imdaeed  13,289  itmis  of  on  and  16,730  t<»8  tA  metal  in 
28  mineai 

Tin  piodnee  of  the  lead  mines,  after  zemaining  stationary 
for  nanj  Toais^  declined  considerably  from  1870  to  1876. 
In  the  uteen  years  from  1854  to  1866' the  aTerage  anooal 
podoee  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  68,000 
t»8,  Talned  at  £1^400,000.  The  cnlminating  point  of 
prodncttoa  was  reached  in  the  year  1870,  with  73,420  tons, 
Tsloed at  X1,4S2,715,  after  vhich  there  was  a  steady  falling 
0^  down  to  the  amount  of  1676.  The  decrease  in  the 
home  produce  of  lead  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  imports  <^  Uie  metal,  which  amounted  to  61,937  tons, 
Tshud  at  £1,411,988,  in  1874,  and  rose  to  79,835  tons, 
Tslued  at  £1,801,962,  in  1875,  and  to  80,649  tons,  valued 
St  £1,749,978,  in  1876.  It  will  be  seea  that  the  imports 
of  lead  an  considerably  larger  than  the  home  production. 

2W — Next  to  lead  in  Talue,  among  the  minor  ores  and 
metala,  atandi  tin.  In  1876  there  were  raised  13,688  tons 
of  tin  on,  producing  8500  tons  of  metallic  tin,  valued  at 
£675,750l  Tin  on  is  found  nowhere  but  In  Cornwall  and 
Devonshiie,  the  famous  mines  of  Cornwall,  which  attracted 
foreignera  thousands  of  years  ago,  producing  the  greater 
puL  At  the  end  of  1876  there  were  returned  as  existing 
in  England  135  tin  mines,  of  which  number  104  were  in 
Cornwall  and  16  in  DeTonshire,  the  remainder  consisUng 
not  of  "  mines,"  in  the  ordinary  sense,  bnt,  mora  strictly, 
of  "finding  places,"  situated  on  riven  and  neu  the  shore. 
The  number  and  produce  of  tin  mines  have  saffered  a 
great  decrease  In  recent  years.  In  1872  there  were  raised 
14,366  tons  of  ore,  producing  9560  tons  of  metal,  valned  at 
£1,459,990;  in  1873,  only  1,050.835  tons  were  raised, 
prodncing  9972  tons  of  metal,  valued  at  £1,329,766,  and  in 
1874  but  788,310  tons  of  ore,  producing  9,912  tonj  of 
metal,  valned  at  £1.077,712.  The  year  1875  showed  a 
farther  talUng  off  to  735,606  tons  of  ore,  with  9614  tons 
of  metal,  valued  at  £866,266,  upon  which  followed  the  first- 
mentioned  still  lower  production  of  the  year  1876.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  imports  of  tin,  in  blocks  and 
ingots,  from  foreign  Countries  gradually  increased.  They 
tmoonted  to  166,840  cwts..  valued  at  £  1.154,578,  in  1873, 
and  rose  to  304,551  cwts.,  valued  at  £1,148.542,  in  1876. 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total  quantity  of  tin  imported 
vitiiin  the  quinquennial  period  underwent  a  considerable 
increase,  the  total  value  not  only  did  not  augment,  but 
Bctoally  decreased.  The  decline  in  price  probably  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  decline  m  production  of  tin.  • 

Copper. — Next  to  tin  in  value,  among  the  minor  ores  and 
metals,  stands  copper.  The  total  product  of  copper  ore 
nised  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876  was  7.9,252  tons,  of 
wliieli  71,756  tons  were  the  produce  of  England  and  Wales, 
«liile  680  tons  came  from  Scotland,  and  6816  tons  from 
Ireland.  The  total  amount  of  the  metal  produced  from  the 
ores  was  4694  tons,  valued  at  £392,300,  of  which  4222  tons 
worsmade  in  England  and  Wales,  33  in  Scotland,  and  449 
ia  Ireland.  There  wore  at  the  end  of  1876  copper  mines 
totha  number  of  101  in  the  United  Kingdom, — England 
tni  Wales  ponesstng  93,  Scotland  1,  and  Ireland  7.  Only 
Iho  copper  mines  of  England,  and  more  particularly  those  I 
of  Omtwall  and  Deronslure,  are  of  any  imimrtana*    At  I 


the  end  of  1876  tiien  was  one  copper  mine  bl  eaeb  of  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  15  in 
Devonshire,  and  69  in  Cornwall,  the  letter  producing 
43,016  tona  of  ore  and  3034  tons  of  metal  Even  more 
than  lead  sod  tin,  the  production  of  copper  hu  been  greatly 
declinti^  in  recent  years.  In  1855  the  total  produce 
copper  was  as  high  as  21,294  tons,  valued  at  £3,042,877 ; 
which  amount  had  ft^len  to  15,968  tons,  valued  at 
£1,706,261,.  in  186a  In  1865  the  quantity  had  fallen 
to  11,888  tons,  valued  at  £1,131.664;  and  in  1870  it  bad 
further  deu^ned  to  7175  tons,  valued  at  £5£1,309.  Thus 
the  decline  continued,  with  slight  fluctuatioos,  till  the  pro- 
duction had  Kached  the  small  amount  of  1876.  As  with 
lead  and  tin,  the  copper  imports  gnw  largely  while  the 
production  declined. 

£ine. — The  remaining  metallic  ores — zinc,  silver,  and 
gold — B»  but  of  trifling  value.  Zinc  is  found  in  five 
counties  of  England  and  seven  of  Wales,  which  together 
possess  63  mine&  There  ara  d  more  mines  in  the  Isle  ttf 
Man,  and  1  in  Scotland.  In  1876,  the  total  of  zinc  ore 
raised  was  23,6 1 3  tons,  producing  6641  tons  of  nne,  valued 
£158,01 1.  The  production  of  sine  trebled  in  quantity  and 
value  in  the  sixteen  years  from  1852  to  1876.  It  amounted 
only  to  2151  tons,  valued  at  £50,548,  in  1862,  and  in  1872 
had  risen  to  5191  tons,  valued  at  £1 18,076.  The  increase  in 
production  did  not  prevent  a  simultaneous  increase  in  im 
ports,  which  more  than  doubled  in  the  decennial  period 
from  1866  to  1876,  amounting  in  the  latter  year  to  29,327 
tons,  valued  at  £662,190,  being  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  tho  home  produce. 

SUitr  and  Cold. — Silver  aod  gold,  the  so-called  "pre- 
cious*' metals —  though  iron  is  infinitely  mora  valuable  under 
every  point  of  view— form  but  imperceptible  additions  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  Of  silver,  always  found 
in  combination  with  lead  ores,  4S3,422  ounces,  valued  at 
£106,222,  were  raised  in  the  year  1876  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  of  gold.  ^93  ounces,  valued  at  £1138.  Then 
were,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  mining  record  office, 
two  "  gold  mmes  "  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  one  in 
Merionethshire,  and  the  other  in  the  county  of  WicUow, 
Ireland.  The  former,  situated  at  Clogan,  produced  288 
ounces,  valued  at  £1119,  ia  1876.  As  for  the  Irish  "gold 
mine.  ^  its  yield  was  just  4  onnce^  worth  £16.  The 
returns  do  not  state  the  sum  exoended  in  Tsisiog  tho 
i-ounces  of  Irish  gold. 

Salt  and  Clays.— The  earn  total  of  England's  mioeral 
riches  is  completed  by  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  substances 
raised  from  the  earth,  vuch  as  salt,  clays — including  poree* 
Iain,  potter's  clay,  and  fire  clay — coprolites,  oil  shales, 
barytes,  and  gypsum.  None  of  these  are  of  much  import* 
ance  except  salt  and  clays.  The  centra  of  the  salt  produo* 
tioa  is  in  Cheshire,  at  Northwicb,  Middlewich,  Winsford, 
and  other  places  ;  but  there  ara  also  salt  mines  in  Stafford- 
shire and  Worcestershire.  In  1876  the  total  quantity  of  salt 
raised  amounted  to  2,273.256  tons,  valued  at  £1,136,628,  of 
which  854,538  tons,  valued  at  £529,547,  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  British 
India.  Of  clays  of  all  tinda,  the  total  produce  in  1876 
was  3,971,123  tons,  valued  at  £744,224.  The  finest  of  the 
clays,  kaown  as  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay,  is  the  produce  of 
Cornwall  and  Uevonshira,  the  former  county  raising 
105,275  tons,  and  the  latter  25,000  tona,  in  IS76.  Of  im- 
portance next  to  it,  as  potter's  material,  is  the  "Foole  clay" 
of  Donetshire,  of  which  72,105  tons  were  produced  in  1876. 
Raised  in  much  larger  quantities  than  both  the  kaoHn  and 
the  "  Poole  ■*  are  the  fire-clays,  the  production  of  which  iu 
the  year  1876  amounted  to  1,514,902  tons.  The  fira-clays 
ara  found  chiefly  iu  the  north  and  west  of  England  and  in 
South  Wales.  There  were  J,71  ^reT^layupits  at  tl|(Leod  of 
1876,  the  lar^t  number  of  thorn.  45,  in  KaunnlMV- 
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Iwcl  aiul  DurLum,  and  the  next  largest^  33.  in  South 
Wales. 

Jfinen. — ^In  tbe  census  letorns  of  1871  there  wan 
376,783  penoni  diatioguuhed  as  "  minen,"  the  unmber 
comprisiug  371,105  malea  aod  5678  femalea.  At  the 
preceding  eenaua  of  1861  there  were  330,446  penona 
•namentad  aa  "  miners,"  of  whom  330,352  were  males  and 
only  94  females.  Thus  there  waa  a  total  increase  of  46,337 
pnaons  so  designated,  comprising  40,753  males  and  5584 
females,  in  the  ten  years  from  1861  to  1871.  There  were 
besides  enumerated  as  "  workers  in  atone  and  clay," 
193,673  at  the  ceasus  of  1871,  comprisiog  149,567  males 
and  3106  females.  At  the  census  of  1661  the  total  num- 
ber of  persona  ao  clasai&ed  was  144,773,  so  that  there  waa 
an  increase  of  7900  persons  in  the  decennial  period. 

V.  Textile  Manv.faeture$} — Fuhirua. 

There  were  two  agencies,  one  mond  and  the  other  material, 
that  gained  for  England  its  oomparatiTely  modem  snperioi^ 
ity  in  manuf actorea  Long  after  teztQe  uid  other  indnatries 
lud  been  flourishing  in  the  leading  states  of  the  Continent — 
the  Netherlands,  i^dw^  and  France,— En^nd  remained 
a  purely  agrienltiual  and  pastoral  country,  content  to 
export  her  i^iM  in  wool,  and  to  import  th^m  again,  greatly 
enhanced  in  value,  as  clothing.  Thus  it  remabed  tiU 
religious  perseention  drore  the  fiower  of  the  industrial 
population  of  the  West  of  Europe  away  from  the  homes  of 
their  birth;  and,  happy  to  find  an  asylum  here,  they 
liberally  repaid  Englidi  hospitality  by  establishing  their 
own  ute  in  the  (»>untry,  and  teaching  them  to  the 
inhabitants.  Thus  reli^ons  liberty  formed  the  noble 
foundation  of  England's  indnatrial  greatnesa.  Then  came 
tfie  material  agent,  machinery  propelled  by  steam.  The 
inTontion  of  the  steam  engine,  foUowing  quickly  upon  that 
of  the  cardvig  machine,  the  apinning  jenny,  and  other 
ingenious  madiinery  employed  in  textile  manufactures, 
gave  an  extraordinary  impuUa  to  their  development^  and, 
with  them,  that  of  fcindrnl  branchea  of  industry.  At  the 
basia  of  all  of  them  was  England's  wealth  in  coat 

Coltm  J/bau/iicfiiK.— That  England,  not  poasessing 
the  raw  material,  became  the  seat  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, was  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  her'inTentors  of  nuchinery.  Established  aa  early  as  the 
b^iuing  of  Uie  17th  century  at  Manchester,  the  cotton 
manufacture  made  no  progress  for  a  long  time,  and 
generatim  after  generation  clothed  themseWea  in  cotton 
goods  spun  by  Dutch  and  German  weavers.  It  was  not 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  a  series  of 
iorenttons,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  industry,  followed 
each  other  in  quick  auccession,  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
took  real  root  in  the  country,  gradually  eclijKing  that  of  other 
European  nations.  But  though  the  superior  excellence  of 
tlieir  machinery  enabled  Englishmen  to  start  in  the  race  of 
competition,  it  iras  the  discovery  of  the  new  motive  power, 
drawn  from  coal,  which  made  them  win  the  race.  In 
1815  the  total  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  waa  not  more  than  99  millions  of  pounds, 
which  amount  had  increased  to  152  milUona  of  pounds  in 
1820,  and  rose  further  to  229  millions  in  1825,' so  that 
there  waa  considerably  more  than  a  doubling  of  the  im- 
ports in  ten  years.  In  1830  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  had 
further  risen  to  264  millions  of  pounds,  in  1835  to  364 
millions,  aud  in  1840  to  592  millions  of  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress,  with  fluctuations, 
of  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  annual  imports,  the  exports,  and 
the  excess  of  imports  of  raw  cotton  during  each,  for  every 
fifth  year  from  1841  to  1876 

'       alM  tlx  Mjwnto  Mticiv*  o»  ^>  iUffureiit  teitilfl  naonfac. 


Totml  ImporU  of 

Totkl  •zpoTU  of 
mrCottoB 

ElCflM  of 

I8<I 
lSi« 

ISSl 
1856 
1861 
1866 
1871 
1876 

lb 

487,993,855 
467,8Q6,274 
757,379,749 
I  023  888  304 
l|256|984|736 
1,377,514,096 
1,778,139,776 
1,487,858,848 

n 

87,673,665 
65,980,732 
111,980,394 

lift  Attn  RAi 

i&  V  U,  WW,  Owl 

296,287,920 
388,981.986 
862,076,616 
208,805.872 

450,818,770 
401,925.548 
645,399,855 

Of/, 429, 440 

956,696,616 
988,532,160 
1,416,064,160 
I.284,55%976 

There  were  2655  cotton  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  end  of  1874.  They  had  41,881,789  spindles  and 
463,118  power-looms,  end  gave  employment  to  479,515 
persons,  of  whom  187,620  were  males  and  291,895 
females.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number  of 
cotton  factories  in  England — there  are  none  in  Wales — 
distinguishing  those  devoted  to  spinning  and  to  weaving, 
and  the  total — indading  those  both  spinning  and  weaving^ 
and  all  others — at  vations  periods,  from  1850  to  187i:~ 


Tun. 

HwBbot  of  rutortM 

Total  Bsmlw 
or  Colt  OB 

WMTtar 

1850 

762 

229 

1.753 

1856 

910 

419 

2.046 

1861 

1,079 

722 

2,715 

1668 

1,041 

632 

2,405 

1670 

1,085 

649 

2,371 

1674 

1.172 

600 

2,543 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  spindles  used 
in  the  cotton  factories  of  England,  distinguishing  those  for 

spinning  and  for  Qoubling— the  total  including  all  others  

at  various  annual  periods  from  1850  to  1874  ; — 


Taan. 

HnmWrofqplBdUfc 

T»td  Nsmbai 
of  ^IrnUi:!. 

SplnnlDf. 

DonbOnf. 

1850 
1858 
1861 
1868 
1870 
1674 

6,685,392 
16,260,777 
16,077,299 
14,627,226 
17,302,982 
21,449,102 

10,055,410 
10,557,799 
13,274,346 
15,651,002 
15,309,505 
14,585,130 

19,173,969 
25,618,576 
28,861,925 
30,478,228 
82,618,631 
36,034,233 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  number  of  power-looms 
used  in  the  cotton  factories  of  England,  both  weaving  and 
spinning  and  weaving  at  various  annual  periods  from  1850 
to  1874 


Wotrlnj^ 

Sptaniiic 

mat, 
WmtId( 

of 

Power  Leonti 

1850 
1856 
1861 
1868 
1870 
1874 

86,544 
65,680 
131,554 
137,893 
175,482 
170,665 

184,616 
209,609 
235,268 
206,627 
235,904 
260,724 

223,626 
275,590 
368.125 
344,719 
411,88< 
481,889 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  persons,  male 
and  female,  employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of  England 
at  various  periods  from  1850  to  1874  : — 


Tat. 

Fcmaloi. 

TolftL 

1850 
1656 
1S61 
1866 
1670 
1874 

131,610 
148,364 
173,704 
162,656 
171,793 
180,607 

160,053 
192,816 
233,894 
204,396 
243,177 
259.729 

291,662 
341,170 
407,598 
857.052 
414,970 
4i<l,336 

Of  the  males  twpXaj^i^^l^  (th 
thirteen  years  of  ag^  and  37,016  from 


3  under 
to  eighteaa 
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Torsof  ige,— the  rest,  110,Si9,  being  ftboTC  eighteen  years. 
Of  the  359,739  females  employed  in  cotton  factories  in 
im  Han  veze  33,637  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Hm  ooCton  bctories  were  distributed  as  follows  orer 
EDflitBd  at  the  eikd  of  1874  ^— 


CeanttM. 

Xrabsr 
af 

FaetoriM. 

Hiabtr 

ot 

Loomik 

of 

P«IMU 

Knplofsd. 

GMeotor,  Herefom,  Salop,  Stai-  | 
tea,  Woreteter,  and  Warwick.  ( 
Lticwtn,  Sntland,  UaeoUi,  and  | 

ITotti  t 

18 
10 

48 

184 
1.011 
73 
378 

14 

S 

18 
8,000 

41 

20,048 
878,081 
7,608 
16,147 

3,383 

184 

397 
S,37S 

4,933 

88,485 
353,008 
-10.001 
38,999 

^478 

803 

DoAua,  NorthnmbarUad,  Cnm- 1 
Mui  aad  WastnoicUnd ...  ( 
Emi,  Mblk,  a&d  HorfUk 

S.B4S 

481,880 

440,888 

It  win  be  seen  that  Lancashire  aheorbs  more  than  three- 
fovUu  of  the  mannfiurtttre  ci  cotton  fabrics  in  EngUnd. 

Wcolla  tatd  Worited.—Steoui  only  to  the  eottoa  trade 
u  a  national  industry  is  the  manofaetnn  of  wooUen  and 
vnsted  textile  fal«ici.  niere  vera  in  1874  m  the  United 
Kisgdon  1800  woollen  and  693  Toietad  fttctories.  In  the 
wooDeii  factories  there  were  in  use  3,333,881  spindles  and 
97,090  power-looms,  and  they  suiployed  134,605  persons ; 
iliiU  in  the  worsted  factories  there  were  in  ose  2,382,450 
^dles  and  81,747  power-looms,  and  they  employed 
143,097  persons.  Unlike  cotton,  the  new  material  for 
Twdlen  fahrica  la  nuunlj  prodneed  at  home ;  atill  for  many 
Tan  past  the  natiTo  eapply  haa  been  insi^eient,  which 
lewatated  imports  faaa  fmeign  conntriea  and  British 
toliHiie^  ever  increaung  in  amonnt  During  1840-1876 
tba  iitporte  of  wool  rose  from  49  to  390  millions  of  ^uads. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  of  wool  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  foreign  coaotries  and  British 
edooie^  the  amonnt  of  re-«»orta,  and  the  net  balance  of 
ii^ort^for  erery  fiftii  year  horn  1841  to  1876 : — 


Twi. 

Tol*l  Tmporto 
a(  Wool 

Total  Export* 
(ForeiRn  ud 

Colon  Id  |. 

Mat  ImperU. 

1S41 
1S48 
1851 
1859 
1861 
1868 
1871 
1878 

n 

54,170,974 
.  85.255,462 

83,311,975 
119,211,893 
147,172,841 
389.858,689 
888,086.299 
880,055.769 

n 

2.553,671 
8.011,980 
15,729,987 
36,679,798 
64,877,104 
99.673,488 
184,866.304 
173,020.872 

n 

63.617,303 
62,243,482 
69,581,988 
89,531.599 
92,795,787 
172,785,201 
188,169,995 
317,035,887 

Of  the  1800  woollen  factories  in  exiateace  in  tiie  United 
^gdom  at  the  end  of  1874,  England  and  Wales  had  480 ; 
itAiA  the  693  worsted  factories,  England  atid  Wales  had 
-39.  The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  woollen 
factoriei  in  England  and  Wales,  the  nambcv  of  spindles  and 
o(  power-looms  in  nse,  and  the  namber  of  peisoDs  employed, 
itTirions  annual  periods  from  1850  to  1874  :— 


BnabfT  of 
Woolkil 
PaetortM. 

HMbaraf 
SpMlwb 

NHBibaref 
PomrLooui. 

Xnmbarot 
Farama 

ISU 
ISH 
1U1 
1W8 

iS7a 
W4 

1,806 
1,410 
1,466 
1,420 
1,660 
1.48S 

1,856,691 
1,499,949 
1,846,850 
4,222,916 
^081,931 
1^404.910 

9,170 
18,729 
20,844 
42,571 
87,854 
46,036 

64,126 
69,180 
76,309 
101,938 
100,640 
106.871 

The  subjoined  Ubie  prea  umilar  details  regarding  the 
Worsted  factories  in  England  and  Wales  : — 


Ttara. 

Xninbar  o( 
Worata4 
Pao(ot1«i. 

VBiDbar  ot 

1— ill.- 

Xmnbor  of 
Po  vol  LOODL 

Kwnbarsf 

ParMfea 
BBplojad. 

'1850 
1856 
1861 
1868 

1870 
1874 

498 
608 
613 
687 
599 
648 

864,874 
1,298,836 
1,245.026 
2,149,034 
1,766,939 
3,128.890 

83,917 
88,809 
48,968 

71,556 
68,448 

75,591 

78.915 
86,690 
88,978 

128,410 
108,514 
131.880 

The  namber  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollen  factories 
of  England  and  Wales  in  1874  comprised  54,119  malea  and 
51,252  females.  Of  the  males,  4391  were  nnder  thirteen 
years  of  age,  10,736  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  93,003  abore  eighteen.  Of  the  females,  2841  were 
nnder  thirteen,  and  48,411  over  thirteen  years  ci  age.  In 
the  worsted  factoriea,  the  persona  employed  in  1874  com- 
prised 53,995  males  and  77,835  females.  Of  the  malea, 
14,074  were  nnder  thirteen,  10,694  were  from  thirteen  to 
eighteen,  and  39,337  abore  eighteen  yeara  of  ag&  Of 
the  femalee,  15,394  were  «nder  thirteen,  and  62,441  orer 
thirteen  yeara  of  age.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  namber  el 
children,  both  sexes,  is  far  greator  eompantivofy  in  the 
worsted  than  in  the  woollen  fitctories, 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribntlaB  of  Aa 
woollen  factoriee  orer  Engknd  and  Wales,  ginng  ann* 
ber  in  different  conntteo,  with  powerloomt  and  pemni 
employed,  at  the  end  of  1874 : — 


Oaotlaa 


Herts.  Backs,  Oxford,  North- 
smptoD,  Hsats,  Bedford,  aad 
Cftmbridge  

Wilts,  Dorset,  Dma,  Oon< 
wall,  and  SoneiMt  

Gloucester,  Bereford,  Salop. 
Stafford,  Worcester,  and 
Wsrwiok  

Leiewter.  Sntland,  Uaeola, 
■nd  KotU  

Cbuhira   

LancaahlTS  

Derbfshira  

Yorkshira.  „  .   

Durham.  Northnmberland,  1 
Cumberland,  and  Weattnore-  > 
land  J 

Middlesex.  Sorrej.  and  Kent  . 

Waba  sad  Honmonth  


Total   1.488 


KaMbac 
af 

fkctariaa 

Mmnbar 
of  Powar 

LOOMi 

ITmtaref 
Panaoa 

10 

SSI 

984 

99 

S.S86 

7.995 

86 

1.228 

4,978 

8 

818 

11 
98 
8 
936 

130 
8,028 
8 

80,484 

538 
11,828 
81 
7S.SM 

39 

659 

1.656 

6 
849 

U4 

119 
1,190 

1.488 

4^085 

105,871 

The  worsted  factoriea  were  thus  dietribntad  orer  Eog 
land — there  are  none  in  Wales — at  the  end  of  1874 


CooBtlai^ 


Uiddlaaex,  Snrrejr,  and  Kent  . 

Easez,  Snffolk,  and  Norfolk.... 

Wilta,  Donet,  Deron,  Corn- 
wall, and  Somaraet  

Gloucaster,  Herci'ord,  Salopu 
Stafford,  Worcester,  and 
Wenrick  

Leicester,  RntUnd,  Lincoln, 
and  Notts  

Laocsshita  

Yorkahira  

Durham,  Kortimaibsrluad,  ) 
Cnaberland,  and  Weatmore-  > 
Und  ) 

DabjsUre  


Total. 


Mambar 

of 

Paetoriaa. 

Mambn- 
of  Powar 
lAoma. 

Knnbar  el 

Fertoaa 
iMplor*!- 

4 

11 

31 
668 

139 
1,043 

4 

664 

40 

1,731 

7,089 

13 

1,826 

49 

820 

4,758 
65,789 

6,317 
114,883 

7 

635 

1,361 

1 

84 

125 

448 

76,591 
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Tb«  preeedmg  Ublei  uhaw  Aat  tlie  eliiof  Beat  of  At 
woollen  and  wonted  mannfactQre  U  in  Yorkshire,  while 
Laneeehite  itanda  eecood,  bnt  a  long  way  behind.  In  the 
weetem  and  some  of  the  midland  coontiss  where  the  trade 
is  carried  on,  it  is  on  a  Tory  redneed  scslef  as  the  factories 
liaTO  no  power-looms.  The  eastern  counties  likewise  have 
at  present  bat  a  very  smsll  share  of  the  trade,  which  is  now 
all  bnt  extmet  in  ITorwieh,  the  most  aneiaot  manufacturing 
town  in  the  kingdom,  where  a  colony  ot  Flemings  settled 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  getting  the  long  wool  spun  at  the 
neighbouring  market-town  of  Worstead,  after  whidi  the  new 
prodnce  wee  named.  The  once  famons  marlut-towB  itself 
has  sunk  to  an  obeenre  village. 

Silk. — Compared  with  the  manufacture  of  goods  made 
from  cotton  and  wool,  &ai  of  other  textile  fabrics  is  com- 
paratiTely  unimportant,  the  main  articles  being  silk,  flax, 
and  hemp.  As  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned, 
the  msanfactore  of  flax  ataods  first  among  these  mirua 
textile  fabrics ;  but  taking  England  aloue,  the  chief  of  them 
is  silk.  There  were  in  1874  in  the  United  Kingdom  818 
Bilk  factories,  with  1,336,411  spindlea  and. 10,003  power- 
looms,  employing  40,659  persons.  Of  this  total,  oaly  4 
&ctoriea^  with  226  power-loonis,  employing  740  person^ 
were  in  Scotland ;  and  bnt  2  factories,  with  7  puwer-looms, 
employing  400  persons,  were  in  Ireland. 

The  following  table  diowe  the  number  of  silk  factories  in 
Eaglaod,  with  the  number  of  spindles  and  power<Ioonu  in 
use,  and  the  number  of  petaooa  employed}  at  various  periods 
from  1850  to  1874  :— 


Tmtk 

Kambor 
otSIlk 
Faetorla*. 

Kotnbor  of 
aplndloi. 

Kumber 
ol  Power 
Looma. 

Xnmbar  of 
Prnoai 
Em  pic  7  (4. 

ism 

18S6 

1S6I 
I8S8 
1870 
1874 

a7s 

4S4 
761 
687 
892 
81S 

1,188,IH}8 
1,088,656 
l,805,»IO 
968,162 
»29,157 
1.108,898 

6,092 
9,260 
10,636 
14,611 
12,136 
9,769 

41,703 
65,800 
51.191 
39,956 
47.311 
44, 419 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  silk  factoriss  of 
Enghmd  in  1874  comprised  12,772  males  and  31,647 
females.  Of  the  maleB,  3324  were  under  thirteen,  3375 
from  thirteen  to  eighteen,  and  8073  over  eighteen  years  ot 
age.  Of  the  females,  4521  were  under  thirteeiL  The  em- 
ployment of  children  of  both  sexes  in  silk  factories  was  on  the 
decrease  from  1850  to  1874,  while  during  the  same  period  it 
wai  largely  on  the  increase  in  cotton  faetoriee,  and  also^  bnt 
to  a  smaller  degree,  in  the  woollen  and  wonted  mennfacturei 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  silk  factories 
over  the  varioos  counties  of  En^and — there  are  mms  in 
Wales — with  the  number  of  power-looms  in  use  and  of 
persons  employed,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1874 


COBBUta 


MiddleMX,  Samj,  siul  Kent  ,. 

UerU,  Bacluj  Oxford,  Vorth- 
ftmpton,  Huiita,  B«da,  uid 
C«m>'iTidKe   

Emx,  Saflolk,  Aod  Norfolk  .... 

Vllta,  Donet,  Daron,  Corn- 
wall, Somemt,  and  Hants.. 

Gloaoeiter,  Horaford,  Salop, 
Stafford,  'Worceatar,  and 
Warwick  

Laiceatar,  Bstlasd,  Uncolu, 
and  Notta  

Cheahira   

lAneubira   ,  

Derbrahira  

ToiksUie  


Tota, 


Knnibcr 
Dtaik 
fietorlM. 

Nambir 
of  Powar 

Iioomt. 

Hoinbor 
of  Ptnoni 
Emplojad. 

10 

52 

297 

« 

1,IS2 

19 

2,109 

6,816 

20 

449 

3.940 

618 

1,876 

7,909 

18 

74 

911 

147 

1.736 

11.841 

24 

2,666 

5,376 

22 

48 

2,479 

30 

750 

5.689 

813 

9,759 

4^419 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  Uut  the  silk  mann- 
faotnre  is  more  dispersed  over  England  than  either  tiiat  of 
cotton  or  wooDen  fabrics.  The  tendni^  to  use  machinmy 
appears  most  [»ononnced  in  Laneash^  and  the  three 
esateni  counties,  in  both  of  which  disticts  the  number  of 
powe^Ioonu  is  nearly  ^h^  as  krge  aa  that  of  hands  em- 
ployed ;  while  in  other  counties  the  number  of  powerloonia 
ts  very  small  in  proportion  to  that  al  workenL 

JAnen* — ^Kezt  to  silk  in  importance,  aa  one  of  tiu  minor 
textile  manufactures  of  Englsnd,  stands  fiaz.  At  the  end  of ' 
1874,  there  were  m  the  whole  ci  the  United  Kingdom  449 
factories  for  spinning  flax,  using  1,473,800  spindles  and 
41,980  power-looms,  and  employing  128,459  hands.  lu 
the  returns  for  1874,  Scotland  took  the  first  rank  as  regard* 
the  number  of  flax  factories,  Ireland  the  second,  and 
England  the  third  rank  There  were  in  Scotland  at  thafe 
date  159  faetoriee,  with  275,119  spindles  and  18,529 
power-looms,  employing  45,816  persone;  and  in  Ireland 
149  factories,  with  906,946  epiudlee  and  17,827  powers 
looms,  employing  60,316  hands. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  factories  for 
spinning  flax  in  £ngland,  with  the  number  of  spindlss  and 
of  power-looms  in  use,  and  the  number  of  persons  am- 
ploysd,  at  varions  anniul  pwiods  from  1851  to  1374 


Tamn. 

VnmlwT 
of  FLas 
Faclorm 

Spladlaa 

If  amber 
of  Power 
Loom. 

Kambar 
ot  PeraoB* 
EmploTod. 

1851 
1858 
1861 
1868 
1370 
1874 

135 
138 
136 
128 
155 
141 

265,568 
441,759 
844,808 
437,623 
269,768 
291,735 

1,0S8 
1,987 
2,160 
6,086 
8,048 
6.624 

19,001 
19.787 
20,306 
31,859 
19,816 
32,327 

The  number  of  persona  employed  in  the  flax-spinning 
factories  of  England  ia  1874  comprised  6856  m^s  and 
15,471  females  Of  the  males,  844  were  boys  under 
thirteen,  13S0  lads  from  thirteen  to  eighteen,  and  4632 
men  over  eighteen  years  v>f  aga  Of  the  females,  1245 
were  children  ander  thirteeo,  and  14,236  women  over 
thirteen  years  of  age.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  children  of  both  sexes  employed  in  the  flax 
factories  of  England  in  the  period  from  1850  to  1874. 
In  the  Scottish  flax  factories,  during  the  same  time,  the 
increase  of  children,  notably  females,  was  very  great 
There  were  only  218  girls  nnder  thirteen  employed  in  all 
the  flax-apinning  factories  of  ScoUand  in  1850,  end  the 
number  had  risen  to  19&6  in  1874. 

The  following  table  ahows  the  distribution  of  flax 
factories  over  the  various  counties  of  England — there  are 
none  in  Wales — at  the  end  of  1874  : — 


NnmbM 

Nambar 

Nam  bar 

CoDritle*. 

of  rial 

ot  Po-rtt 

of  Penona 

raclorla*. 

Looma. 

Etnplojad 

lliddleMT,  Snnvj,  iiid  Kant...  . 

8 

8 

164 

3 

36 

153 

Eawx,  SnfTollc,  and  Norfolk 

6 

149 

256 

Wilt«,  Domt,  Devon,  Com- 

SO 

392 

2,706 

OlonooateT,    Horofotd,  Salop, 

Stafford,     Worcaatar,  and 

6 

99 

960 

Ltifntn,    Rutland,  Uncoln, 

3 

S17 

18 

1,138 

4,404 

S 

95 

170 

69 

8,607 

12,058 

Darbam,      Northumberland,  1 

Cnmberland,  and  Weatmore-  } 

14 

149 

1,174 

86 

Diqitized 

Total  ^ 

"33.387. 

mniiB.] 
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n*  ehkf  Htt  of  tk«  flu  mairafietnn^  it  vill  be  mm, 
k  in  Torkilunb  It  b  a  nnr  bnnoh  of  indutry  in 
UeHtonhire  ud  the  a4i<^<ung  midland  oounticii  wbm 
I  it  did  not  uiit  pnrioiu  to  187^ 
I  ifaip  amd  Jmte.  — ^Attumg  the  minor  textile  mnuf  actum, 
kmp  ud  jato  come  next  to  flax.  The  homp  maniiiaetara 
'  ii  of  eomparatiTely  recant  date.  There  were  but  five  hemp 
hcUnot  in  the  United  Kingdom  ia  1861,  but  thej  had 
invMMd  to  &1  in  1874.  Of  theM  45  were  in  England, 
13  jn  Scotland,  and  4  in  Ireland.  The  £Qglish  hemp 
hetonea,  sitnatod  mainly  in  Lancaahire  and  the  norUiern 
ctnntiei,  bad  in  nae  6448  a^ndlea  and  33  power-loomi  in 
1374,  and  gmre  employment  to  3039  peraons,  of  vhom 
1574,  or  abont  <me-balf,  were  women.  Of  jute  factoriea, 
there  wan  in  the  United  Kingdom  110  in  1874,  Eagland 
kifiag  IS,  Scotland  84.  and  Ireland  11.  The  English 
jute  factoriea,  diatributed  orar  the  northern  and  midland 
conntiea,  had  in  nae  21,754  spindlea  and  927  power-looma 
ia  167^  and  employed  4933  peraoni,  of  whom  3423,  or 
aeariy  threo-fonrtna,  were  women.  In  1861  the  whole  of 
tb*  jnte  factoriea  of  England  employed  only  107  peraona. 

Honerj/t  Laee,  and  Shoddy. — There  are  enumerated  in 
ptriiamentary  paperai  and  Tarioaa  official  retuma,  a 
BBBber  of  other  eziating  factoriea,  among  them  of  hoaiery, 
liee,  "aboddy,"  hair,  felt,  and  eleetie  fabrica.  The  hoeieiy 
fwtorieeof  the  United  Kingdom  employed  11,980,  and  tlie 
lace  hetoriea  10,378  pereona  in  1874  ;  but  all  the  otbera 
giTe  emjdoyment,  in  the  aggr^te,  to  leas  than  9000 
inxken.  The  hoeiery  factoriea  were  all  in  England,  with 
the  ezcepUon  of  4  in  Scotland,  employing  1006  persons 
In  the  Eogliah  hoeieiy  factoriee,  65  in  number,  nearly  all 
ia  Leieeeterahire  and  adjoining  midland  countiea,  ihen 
vera  1<^914  petaona  employed  la  1§74,  about  one-balf  of 
them  women.  The  hoeiery  factoriea  of  England  more  than 
doubled  frun  1861,  when  their  number  was  65,  to  1874. 
Ibe  lame  waa  the  eaaa  with  the  lace  lactoriei,  which 
iDcnaaad  from  186  in  1868  to  311  in  1874.  Another 
notable  textile  industry  enumerated  in  the  official  retunia 
it  dat  <^  aboddy  factories."  There  were  of  these 
Mbbliabmenta,  125  in  the  United  Kbgdom  in  1874.  all 
of  then  ia  England,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  smell 
SeottUh  ones,  returned  aa  employing  together  7  persons. 
The  Engtiah  dioidy  factoriea,  disperaed  in  1874  over  York- 
thire  and  Iiancasbire,  with  but  a  few  in  other  countiea, 
had  in  ose  in  that  year  101,134  spindlea  and  1437  power- 
IwRoa,  and  employed  3424  persons,  more  than  one-half  of 
tbsm  women.  There  waa  an  increase  ifi  the  aboddy 
factories  of  Lancaahire  from  1868  to  1874,  bat  a  decrease 
dnring  the  aame  period  in  those  of  Yorkshire. 

factory  Superpuum. — To  protect  the  health  of  the  people 
aiploTed  in  English  mannfacturiag  indnstritaa,  aod  to  pra- 
nrre  them  from  aoeidents  of  all  kinda,  parliament  paaaed  in 
raceat  yean  •  nvmberof  laws,  known  generally  as  the  Factoiy 
Acta  In  tbeee  Act%  the  houn  of  labour  are  restrictet^ 
won  eqieeially  for  young  peraona  and  women,  who  cannot 
ha  Mi  to  work  for  more  tluin  IS  hoora  onany  day,  and  not 
for  lum  than  60  hoora  per  week.  The  due  emcution  of 
the  Factory  Acta  ia  siqnrintended  hj  inapecton  ol  factories 
appinnted  by  the  Oorenunanti  who  have  to  make  to  the 
me  aecrataiy  half-yeaily  report^  «biG&  are  printed  and 
laid  hefon  parUamenfc.  In  a  recent  report  it  ia  atatad 
that  the  lavi  ptMed  are  oonatantly  mora  appreciated  both 
hf  enidoyets  of  labour  and  by  the  wm-kera,  but  that  the 
latter  an  anhjeeted  to  mneh  anfbring  Uiroagh  atagn^on  of 
ttadei  The  latter  ia  aacribed  mainly  to  foreign  competition. 
Vhila  then  ia  doobtleaa  tratb  io  thia  Tiew,  then  can  be 
eqnaQf  Uttb  cUmbt  that  other  cansea  hare  affected,  and 
ooQtutns  to  affect,  English  manufacturing  indostiy. 
FnsBBin.— ^le  atagnation  of  trade  which  made  iteelf 
in  ncent  jeara,  in  the  cbitt  manufocturea,  operated 


•lao  vpon  tlie  flaherioa  Ik  nppmn  from  ofioU  retanu 
that  than  wu  a  gradual  deoreaao  in  the  nnmber  of  flahing 
boata,  aa  will  be  eeen  from  the  anlgoined  taUl%  whieli  glrea 
tne  number  of  bo^  of  vbidi  the  t«mnage  waa  known,  for 
each  diTiaion  ot  the  United  Kingdioa  in  the  yean  187^ 
1873,  and  1874:— 


IMTUtene. 

UTl. 

UTl. 

Kwabar. 

Kwbw. 

Kambar. 

14,237 
14.451 
S,4S0 
875 
783 

14,171 
1S,964 
7,193 
371 
600 

14,120 
13.471 
6,629 
877 
688 

Chanael  Islands  

t8,XM 

88.S89 

88,071 

The  following  toble  ahowa  the  t<maage  of  the  preceding 
nnmbw  of  fiahtng  boatSi  in  ea^  of  the  yean  named :— 


DiTWons. 

i«n 

un. 

m«. 

TOM. 

Tom. 

1W« 

EDgland  and  Wslee.  

140,S3A 
92,595 
88.651 
6,047 
1,988 

146,184 
92,224 
25.629 
5,082 
S,726 

lS0,tt8 
91,119 
25.228 
8.185 
2,488 

269,816 

270.744 

274,267 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  increaae,  during  the 
three  yeara,  in  the  total  tonnage  the  English,  but  a 
decreaae  in  that  of  the  Scottish  and  Iriah  tabing  boata,  u 
well  aa  io  that  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  fishing  boats  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  divided  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  into  three  classes, — ^the  fint  clasa  com- 
prising all  boata  orer  15  tons ;  the  second  all  boots  onder 
15  tons,  propelled  otherwise  than  by  oaia ;  and  the  third 
claaa  all  boata  navigated  only  by  oara.  The  number  of  the 
first  class  in  England  and  Wides  at  the  end  of  1874  waa 
2934,  With  a  tonnage  of  110,500,  and  in  Scotland  2407, 
with  a  tonnage  of  40,629.  Of  fishing  boata  of  the  second 
class  there  were  at  the  same  date  8313,  with  a  tonnage  of 
35,670,  in  England,  and  9815,  with  a  tonnage  of  48,124, 
in  Scotland.  Of  boata  of  the  third  class,  there  were  io 
England  2879,  with  a  tonnage  of  4098,  and  b  Scotland 
1249,  with  a  tonnage  of  2366.  Thus  England  had  the 
superiori^  ia  Tessels  of  the  first  and  third,  Imt  not  in 
those  of  the  second  class.  The  fisheriee  of  England  are 
deroted  mainly  to  the  netting  of  mackerel,  pilchards,  atid 
similar  fish,  and  those  of  Scotland  to  cod,  Un^  aad  berringa. 

The  importo  of  fish  from  foreigo  countries  haTe  in  ncent 
yean  been  on  the  increaae,  and  the  exporfa  on  the  decreaae. 
Thff  total  Taloa  of  the  imports  of  fish  ia  1878  waa  X859,042, 
andinl876itamonatedtoXl,459.974.  The  total  exporta 
of  fish  w«B  of  the  Talne  of  £1,183,801  in  1873,  and  of 
X634,726  in  1876.  The  exporta  are  chiefly  m  hemnga,  of 
which  631,700  bairels  were  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in 
187S,  aad  426,588  barrels  in  1876.  (Seeabo  Fiuerieb.) 

Britieh  commeree  receind  an  enormous  derdopment;  un* 
panUeled  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  during  the  half  a 
century  from  1826  to  1876.  In  the  year  1826  the  aggre- 
gate Talne  of  tiie  importo  into  and  exporta  fnm  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  no  mora  than  X88,7S8,678;  while  the 
total  rose  to  £110,559,538  in  1836,  and  to  £305,625,831 
in  1846.  In  1856  the  a^r^to  cdf  imports  and  exporta 
had  risen  to  £31 1,764,507,  in  1866  to  £5M,l9i.9!ie,  and 
in  1876  to  £631,931,305.  n1%Mt>^9  tommercial  transac- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdo^il^^ge^k^^^aHcl^itialL 
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cannot  bo  giren — mth.  foreign  states  and  British  colonies 
increased  more  than  seven-fold  in  tlie  course  of  fiftj  jean. 

The  following  two  tables  exhibit  the  ralnes  of  the 
annual  imports,  of  the  total  annual  exports  of  British  home 
produce,  and  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom — the  latter  including  exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  produce — aa  well  as  the  proportions  per  head  of 
population,  for  every  third  year  from  1664  to  1876  : — 


.  Tun. 

Total  Import*. 

BnotUof 
BritiibBoiM 
PrpdBN. 

Total  Import* 
ud  Exports 

186< 
1867 
1870 
1873 
1878 

£ 

274,962,172 
275,183,137 
303,257,493 
871,287.372 
375,154,703 

£ 

180,449,053 
180,961,923 
199,586,322 
265,104,603 

200,639,204 

487,571,786 
500,985,444 

547,838,070 
682,292,187 

831,931,306 

Inpmtft 

Britkh  PfodOM. 

Tat*]  Import* 
uSBspoct^ 

Tmti. 

Proponlfni  psr 
HmiI  of  populv 
•ton. 

Prapoitioii  psT 
BwM  of  poptila- 
Uen. 

Proportion  por 
H**d  nf  Popiila- 

1864 
1867 
1870 
187S 
1878 

<e     ii.  0. 
9     B  7 
9  16 
9    14  4 
11    11  S 
11     6  8 

<.    a  «. 

6  8  4 
5   19  4 
<    7  11 

7  18  10 
4  18 

«.    a.  d. 
10     9  0 

16  1  S 

17  10  10 
SI     4  9 
19     1  11 

The  folloving  table  eidiibits  the  ralae  of  the  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  the  principal  British  powewions 
and  foreign  countries  in  each  of  the  years  1 81^5  and  1 876 : — 


Import*. 


EVom  Britiih  Poisessloiis : — 

India  

Aostraltsia  

'Sritiah  North  America..... 

West  Indies  

Capo  of  Oood  Hope  ud-NaUI 

Ceylon  

Straiu  SettlenuBts  

Hong  Kong  

All  other  posseasions.  


ToUl  from  British  Fossesaiont 


From  Foreign  Countries  : — 

United  States  

Francs  , 

Germany  , 

Xunia  

Ketherlanda.  

China  

Belginm  , 

SmSsaand  Korway.,., 

Brain.  

Tarkey  

Peru  

Brazil   

Denmark.  

Italy  

Chili  

PortDgoL  

Spanish  West  Indies.... 

Greece  

Ar^ntine  ReDablic  

Philippine  lalanda  

Java  and  dependencies . 

Roumania,  I.. 

Uruguay  , 

All  other  eoantrics.  


Total  from  Foreign  Cotmtnei 
Tots]  imports  


Tear  1S7S. 


£ 

80,187,295 
20,569,154 
10,212,624 
5,414,069 
4.478,900 
4,830,821 
8,149,310 
1,154,910 
1,753,874 


84,428.971 


69,690,854 
46,720,101 
21,836,401 
30,708.901 
14.884,648 
T3.iir,P82 

M.^;-:,24o 

Iu,SM,043 
8,918,fl38 
8,690,953 
«,555J14 
4,834,181 
7.418,405 

*,  19(1,096 
l,iil,f71 
3,^:i.>,r76 

i,:Gi,::oi 

1,359,783 
1,559,500 
1,442,007 
694,158 
1,208,590 
10,304,440 


389,615,606 


873,989,577 


4 

80,025,024 
21.961,029 
11.0M,7»2 
f.S94.341 
4,193,416 
9,134,133 
$.841, 946 
1,35S,S50 
8.102.115 


84,232,576 


75,899,008 
45,304.854 
21,115,189 
17,574,488 
16,602,154 
T4,93P,«41 

11.461,519 
10,454,Sll 
8,745,146 
7,144,323 

5,630,670 
5,178,386 
4,217,934 
4,  IS  2,201 
3..^.^'^.^.98 
:(,::':i,071 
•AaJ3,J85 
1,799,377 
1,664,029 
1,442,556 
1,440,860 
1,238,091 
841  814 
3.701.729 


290,822,127 


875.154,708 


The  exports  of  British  home  produce  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  eadiof  the  years  1875  and  1S76  were  sent  to 
the  following  eoloiiial-  possessions  and  foreign  countries < 


■sports  at  Hoaaa  Piedoss. 


TearUn 


To  British  roaMsrions 

IndU  

AnstraUria  ,  

British  North  Ameriea  ». 

Cape  sad  Natal  

Bong  Kong  

Veat  India-:  

StralU  SattlenMOts  

Gibraltar  

Ceylon  

All  other  poaseaaiont  


Total  to  British  Potsessions , 


To  Foreign  Countries 

Germany  

United  States  

Franca  

Xstherlands  ,  

Italy  

Rusda  

Turkey  

Braril   

Belgium  

China   

Sweden  and  Komy  

^>ain  

IST*  

FortngoL  

Denmark.  

Japan   

Spanish  West  Indies  

Chili  

Java  

Argentina  Confodaiation 

Uruguay   

Roumania  

Ali  other  countriea  


152,878,800 


185,779,980 


Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
Total  expocta  of  home  pndveo..  2^,466,968  100,489,204 


«  , 

24,346.406 
19,491,247 
9,036,588 
4,909,864 
8,699,811 
2,184,527 
1,961,634 
969,222 
1,076,762 
2,110,721 


71.092,163 


3^287,888 

a:,««8,s79 

is^asr.ia? 

6, 766,  S  98 
8^069,  S34 

6,aav,9o& 

6.BG9,491 

4,&3a,l56 
3,(30,340 

2,ri!i3.ii9? 
2,323,ri>7 
S,16C).227 
S,  630,634 
£,2B7,il9 
1,785,994 
2,886,003 
718.830 
1.054.744 
^788,877 


TatflSIS 


« 

22.405.420 
17,681,061 
7.858,151 
4,868,841 
8,080,876 
%927.996 
1,968,946 
1,120,965 
1,073,505 
2,878,  63 


64.869.224 


20,082.362 
16,833.617 
16,085,015 
11,777,192 
4,689,402 
4,183,838 
5,922,825 
5,919,768 
6,875,407 
4,611,180 
4,224,719 
8,992.865 
2.630,407 
2,231.191 
2,199,100 
3.032,685 
8,016,113 
1,945,791 
1,676,193 
1,648,532 
1,006,307 
707,668 
9,595,007 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tables  that  the  bulk 
of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
both  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  is  with  bnt  a  few  states 
— mainly  three  British  colonies  and  eight  or  nioe  foreign 
countries.  In  the  same  manner,  the  great  mass  of  imports, 
as  well  as  of  exports  of  British  produce  centres,  in  each 
case,  in  about  half  a  dozen  principal  articles.  More  than 
one-half  ot  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are 
made  up  of  the  six  articles  enumerated  in  the  followrng 
table,  one-half  of  whicli  represent  food  for  tho  nation,  and 
the  other  half  raw  matei^  for  its  manufactares.  The 
table  shows  the  Tslae  of  each  of  these  six  articles  im- 
ported into  the  United  KiDgdom  dnring  the  yean  1875  and 
1876  :— 


Fitnclpal  Article*  Imporlid. 

tBTS. 

1670. 

t 

63.086,691 
46,259,822 
23,487.413 
21,548,303 
15,424,498 
18.760.961 

£ 

61,812,438 
40,180,880 
28,037,809 
20,456,977 
19,1*0.526 
12,697,204 

The  six  principal  articles  of  British  produce  exported  to 
colonial  possessions  and  foreign  coontries  are  derived  from 
the  labours  of  either  manufacturing  or  mining  industry. 
It  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  chapters  on  mines 
and  minerals,  and  on  manufactures,  to  what  an  extent  these 
six  great  export  articlee  are^  ^ rodaoa  of  ^h  «f  the  div't- 
Hons  pt  the  tJnited  Kingdota' 
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fttadfal  BrtlclM  wpocUd 

Fleet         whito  or  pUn  .... 
,,        printad  ordnd... 
of  othw  lUBOl  .... 
OetUnftfo.  


Total 


JToailtM  and  wanud  ■ 

Clot  ha,  coatinci,  fca  

Flunela,  bLmluta,  ud  baitei 

Wonted  tttiaa  

Carptte  and  iraggt\A ..... 

lU  ntbcr  sorts  

'Woollen  and  nontad  «ant  


Tota. 


l/moiHf  ilarl.- 

Iran,  pi;  and  paddled . 


Taflroad,  or  all  aorta 
win  

tinned  pUtea,  

hoopa  aod  pUtea  


Total 


L  CoaU,  eincUrt,  and/utt 
S.  ITaMmtrf  


5.  Xun .- — 

Wbito  or  plain  

Printed,  cbeekad,  or  djed . 

or  other  aortl  

linea  jujl  


Total 


IHC 

£ 

33,3S5,OfS 
IS.&OO.ftlS 
fi,442,»23 
13,172,860 

< 

31,454,280 
18,494.402 
4,910,703 
12,781.733 

71,771,718 

87,641.268 

6,8S0,208 
1,239,637 
11,159,914 
1.1S9.979 
1.249,  S9S 
5,099,807 

6,451,410 
I.014,G86 
9.141,005 
911, S78 
1.083,704 
4.417,24: 

36,758,632 

23,020,719 

3.449.916 
2.725,907 
5.453,836 

780.037 
3,686,607 
3.304.148 
4.342,492 

102,837 
1,901,491 

2,842,434 
1.945.445 
3,700,105 
731,148 
2,891.693 
2.853.621 
4,041,418 
95.977 
1,635.569 

25.717,271 

20.737,410 

9,658,088 

8,004,463 

9.058,647 

7,210,426 

470.295 
807.667 
1.8S5.C84 

4  365  072 
449,018 
805.646 

1,449,£13 

9,128,604 

7,070,149 

The  most  importaot  fact  in  connection  vith  the  foreign 
eommerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  recent  yean,  is  that 
there  has  been  a  gradual  and  steady  increase  of  imports, 
together  with  a  decrease  of  exports  of  home  produce.  The 
moTsment  began  in  1872.  'Up  to  that  time,  the  exports 
of  British  home  produce  had  kept  on  iocreaung  with  the 
imports,  although  at  a  lesser  ratOf  and  far  inferior  in 
■ggregata  T^ue ;  bat  a  change  took  plaea  in  the  latter 
Tear.  \Vliile  the  imports  continued  their  upward 
eonru.  gradoallj  rising  from  £354,693.624  in  1873  to 
^375,151,7  03  in  1876,  the  ezporU  of  Britisli  produce  fell 
frun  £236.257,347  in  1872  to  £200,639,204  in  1876. 
Tbe  decline  in  exports,  regular  and  steodj  throughout  the 
period,  and  with  a  tendency  to  become  more  prooonneed 
ereiy  year,  affected  all  the  principal  articles  of  British 
hflBw  produce  josl  ennmerated.  Ilie  value  of  the  cotton 
lunnfactnres  exported  sank  from  £80.164,155  in  1872  to 
i67,641,268  in  16T6 ;  woollen  fabrics  from  £38,483.111 
te  £23,020,719;  iron  and  steel  from  £35.996,167  to 
X20,737,4lO;  coaU  from  £10.442.321  to  £8,904,463; 
nuchinery  from  £^201,112  to  £7,310,426;  and  linen 
nunfactnret  from  £10,956,761  to  £7,070,149.  The 
dedine  during  the  four  years,  it  will  be  seen,  was  greatest 
of  all  in  tuttle  manufactures,  and  least  in  cotds  and 

BttchuMIJ. 

Ce4MM  BeeeiptL—Xnalt  the  distribution  of  the  exports 
fnn  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  be  judged  by  their  comparative  manufacturing 
tctiri^.  that  of  the  imports  can  be  approximately 
•Mertainsd — making  due  sUowauce  for  great  centres  of 
commerce— from  tlu  custom-house  returns.  Tbe  receipts 
of  ik»  cnstons  were  aa  follows  in  each  of  the  years  1875 
jnd  1876 


Tear  VCi, 

Tmt  IBTC 

,  £ 

15,763,666 
1,597,863 
1.759.487 

*'  ' 

15,80:2,004 
1,067,915 
1,829,881 

19.117,011 

l»,t9»,8O0 

More  than  one-half  of  the  total  customs  receipts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  of 
England  and  Wales,  are  collected  in  London  ;  vhile  the 
amount  collected  at  Liverpool  is  not  very  far  from  the  total 
receipts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Besides  London  and 
Liverpool,  there  are  but  eight  towns  of  Eaglind  and 
Wales,  ont  of  eighty-seven  vhich  bare  custom-house 
establishments,  where  the  collection  amounts  to  £100,000 
and  more  per  annuoL  The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
eight  ports,  together  with  London  and  Liverpool,  ^ving 
the  sums  collected  by  the  eustomi  in  each  of  them,  in  the 
yoara  1875  and  1876  :— 


Peru. 


Tom  W9     |    Ttu  \»1t 


London  

LirernooL..  -  -  

Briatol  

Keircutle  

lUncliealer    

HnU  

£ntet.  

LMda  

Chi-Bter      

SuaderUad  


£ 

9,940,189 
2,919.419 
601.730 
834,738 
150,255 
181.401 
128,334 
137.103 
103.013 
107.600 


£ 

9  981,021 
S.979  S41 
678.399 
304,423 
161,935 
139.009 
128,809 
126,422 
105.918 
101,609 


The  table  indicates  commerce  in  goods  only  that  pay 
duty :  otherwise  Liverpool  would  show  larger  returns. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  last  thirty  years  that 
tbe  commerce  of  the  country  has  a  constantly  growing 
tendency  towards  concentration,  and  that  while  the  cus- 
toms receipts  of  the  smaller  ports  are  gradually  decreasing, 
there  is  corresponding  increase  in  those  of  tbe  two  chief 
ports,  London  and  Liverpool,  which  are  gradually  becom- 
ing the  all-absorbing  centres  of  England'a  intematioMl 
trade  and  navigation. 

Shippini;. — The  shipping  of  the  United  Kinj^dom  in- 
ertioaod  sixfold  in  the  period  from  1840  to  ISiC.  In  the 
year  1840  tbe  total  tonnage  of  veesela,  British  and  foreign, 
which  entered  at  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
4,C57.795  ;  and  in  the  year  1850  it  hod  risen  to  7,100,476 ; 
while  in  I860  the  total  tonnage  waa  12,172,785.  Tbe  nae 
continued  onintermpted,  aa  will  be  seen  fnwi  tt  e  following 
table,  which  gives  the  tonnage  of  Bhtislt  and  of  foreign 
vessels  which  entered  and  claaied  at  ports  ti  the  United 
Kingdom  every  third  year  from  1864  to  1876  :— 


Tcv*. 

Esinatf. 

BiUlkb 

Tonlira. 

Total 

1864 

1867 
1870 
1873 
1876 

Tcm 
9,028,100 
11.197,865 
12.880.390 
14.541.028 
16,511,991 

Tom 
4,486.911 
6,140,952 
5.732,974 
7,823.929 
8,556,818 

Tea* 
18.515  Oil 
16,338,817 
18,113,864 
21,804,967 
25.067,264 

Twts. 

CUarcd. 

forslta- 

Tout 

1864 
1867 
1870 
1873 
1876 

Tom. 
8.178,676 
11.172,205 
12,691,790 
19,106,816 
16,930.038 

Tooa 
4,515,928 
8.245,090 
5,835,028  / 

Toiw. 
18,689,498 
16,417,295 
-«,«M18 
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The  total  tonnage  here  enomemted  oomprited  both  aul- 
ing  veuels  and  ataamera.  The  number  abd  tooooge  of  the 
former  ia  decreaaing,  and  that  of  the  latter  incnaaing,  to 
aach  an  extent  that  ateam  veaaela  appear  likelj  to  abaorb 
the  whole  international  commerce  of  the  'eountiy. 

The  following  table  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  eoantr; 
aommarizea  the  tonnage  of  Teaaals  vUk  eargon  which 
antered  and  cleared  coaatwiaOi  and  from  and  to  foreign 
countriea  and  Brttiah  posaeauona,  ia  1876  : — 


Ftrt. 

EnMr«4. 

ClMltd 

Tmu. 

Toot. 

Tana 

Too*. 

London   

4.»3  673 

13.578.192 

NevcMtb'  and  Korth ) 
aiKiaonlhSUrida*...  t 

6,880,21 r 

5.587.416 

11,967,633 

1.4S1.874 

5.148  330 

6.650.204 

Cudiff  *  

«n  20» 

2.883,535 

S.  554, 74  4 

Hull  

1,691  328 

1.334  285 

8.025.613 

803.820 

2.289  710 

2.593,530 

M2  447 

706  E 17 

1.697.964 

1.087  <03 

4M  879 

1.984.281 

567.741 

992  092 

1.559.888 

S08.474 

959  792 

1.468.266 

«&2.159 

956  24B 

1.408.407 

*  TImm  m  unM  «Kiui*Mr  ■iiBer«>  portt. 


The  mliioined  table  ahowa  the  total  tonnage  of  the  Bail- 
ing Teaaela  and  steamers  registared  as  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  end  of  each  third  year  from  186i 
to  1876  I— 


Tmib. 

aaliiaf  VmnIi 

 k  

StMOMr^ 

Toltl. 

Tm) 

ToB<. 

1864 

4,930,219 

697.281 

6.627  500 

1867 

4.862,911 

901.062 

6.758  973 

1870 

4  577,855 

1,112.934 

6  690,789 

1878 

4  091,879 

1.713.783 

6  805.162 

1878 

4.267  »8e 

2,005,317 

6.268,833 

T 


Daring  the  period  186i-76  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
Baiting  veaseU  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  King- 
dom decreased,  bnt  the  steamers  increasbd  from  24d0 
to  4335,  and  the  table  ahowa  that  their  tonnage  nearly 
qvadiapled.  The  latter  fact  indicates  a  doabUng  of  the 
average  tonnage  of  ateamabips,  Ute  wanta  of  commerce 
requiring  them  to  ba  more  ud  more  lafge.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  ahippiog  of  tha  United  Kmgdom  be- 
longs to  England  uid  Wales 

Tha  total  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  far  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  oonntry,  capreseats  by  itself  more 
than  ona-third  of  tha  shipping  of  all  tha  maritime  states  of 
tha  world. 

Ship-buUditiff  has  long  been  an  iodnstry  of  great  import- 
•Bce  in  Eaglaad,  although  of  latd  yean  it  has  snffeivd  con- 
ddeiabla  flnetnationa.  The  principal  centres  of  the 
indnatry  are  the  Thames,  tiio  Teas,  the  Tyne,  and  Sunder- 
land on  the  aaat  ooaat,  and  Ltrerpod,  Bamnr,  and  Whita- 
haran  on  the  wtat  A  vary  laige  proportion  of  ressets 
bmh  in  neent  years  are  oonatmetad  ^  iron,  with  the  coa- 
aequance  that  the  alui> building  trade  hu  mostly  settled  in 
timse  p^rts  of  the  coast  that  ara  noareat  to  the  inm  and 
coal  fields. 

In  1874  the  total  amount  of  shipping  baQt  in  England 
reached  377,984  tons ;  in  1875,  220,036  tons  ;  and  in  1876. 
189.840  tons.  In  Scotland  then  were  built  166,314'tons, 
and  in  Ireland  431 1  tons  in  1876.  ^le  nnmben  do  nob 
indnda  ships  bnilt  on  foreign  acconnL 

YIL  RailwajfK — Canali  and  Soadt, 

'  Far  greater  eren  than  the  impulse  given  to  the  country's 
foreign  comuerfie  by  steam  navigation  has  been  the  Tast 
progress  of  internal  communication  effected  by  nilwajn. 
The  6nt  ordtnaiy  roads  dfiserriag  'the  name  of  highways 
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wen  made  in  1660,  and  canal-WldiiigbegMi  in  the  middle 
of  the  flawing  century ;  but  though  roada  and  canala  aided 
materially  i&raiaing  tha  commerchil  and  industrial  aetiTit/ 
of  the  natfam,  their  fostoring  agency  was  reiy  alight  com- 1 
pared  with  that  of  nulwaya.  In  tha  half  century  dnriag 
which  England  has  built  railfrays,  its  material  pn^ieaa  baa 
bean  vas^  greater  tiian  tJiat  of  tlw  whole  five  prarioiui ' 
centuries. 

The  first  Una  of  lulmy  on  which  carriages  ware  propelled  | 
by  steun  engines,  that  from  Stockton  to  Dariington,  four^  : 
teen  miles  in  length,  wu  opened  Sqitomber  27,  1825.  ^ 
Although  this  litUa  Una,  pioneer  not  only  of  Ellwand's,  bnt 
the  world's  railwqrs,  pcored  a  great  success  it  had  no  im- 
medi^soecasaonofany  note  tMlfin  yean  after,  when  the  ; 
first  reaUy  important  n^way,  coonectiog  two  great  centres 
of  eommecca^  was  finished.  This  was  uie  Une  from  Man- 
cheater  to  LiTarpobI,  opened  September  IS,  1830,  when 
Mr  Hnskisson  was  accidentally  killed.  As  yet  uo  railway 
had  a>me  near  th4  metropolis,  but  great  efforts  were  made 
by  George  Stephenson  and  his  friends  to  get  permission 
for  coasbrocUng  a  line  from  London  to  Birmingham.  The 
faiU  brought  into  parliament  for  this  purpose  met  with  the 
most  Tiolent  opposition,  chiefiy  on  the  part  of  the  great 
landowners,  who,  so  far  from  seing  that  the  new  mode  of 
communication  would  immensely  enhance  the  value  of  their 
propertiea,  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  substitution  of  stean 
for  horse-power  would  be  "  the  cune  and  the  ruin  o£ 
England."  It  took  three  yean  to  get  the  bill  for  tha 
London-Birmingham  railway,  which  was  passed  at  last  in 
the  session  of  1833,  obtaiongtha  royal  assent  on  the  8tb 
of  May.  The  fint  sod  of  the  great  ime  was  cut  at  Chalk 
Farm,  London,  on  the  1st  of  June  1834.  Enormous  en- 
gineering difficulties  had  to  be  orercome,  originating  not  so 
much  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  as  from  intense  public 
prejudice  against  the  new  mode  of  locomotion.  Instead  of 
following  tiia  coane  of  the  old  highroad,  running  along 
Taileys,  tbe  line  had  to  be  pushed,  by  numerous  viaducts 
and  tunnels,  over  hollows  and  under  hills,  so  as  to  avoid 
touching  any  considerable  towns.  It  took  five  yean  to 
construct  the  railwaj  from  London  to  Birmingham,  at  a 
cost  of  over  four  millions.  Even  friends  of  the  railway 
presaged  that  such  outlay  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
remunerative ;  but  the  contrary  became  evident  from  the 
moment  the  line  was  opened,  in  1838.  The  fint  great 
''trunk"  line  proved  a  striking  success,  and  ite  opening 
settled,  without  further  controveny,  the  establishment  of 
the  new  system  of  intercommunication  in  England. 

All  the  great  railway  systems  of  England  sprang  into 
existence  within  less  than  ten  yean  after  the  opening  of 
the  Iiondon-Birmingham  line.  Out  of  the  latter  greir,  in 
the  fint  instonce,  one  of  the  largest  of  companies,  the  Lori' 
don  and  North-Weatern,  while  the  most  extensive  ayttem, 
as  regards  mileage,  tha  Great  WeBtem,  originated  in  a  line 
from  Faddington,  London,  to  Briatol,  for  which  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  obteined  in  1835,  and  which  was  opened 
in  1841.  In  1836,  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  erecting 
the  "Oreat  North. of  England"  Railway  Company,  from 
which  was  developed  the  now  third  largest  of  English  rait- 
way  systems,  the  North  Eastern.  A  few  yean  snlwequently 
various  other  Acte  were  passed,  sanctioning  the  "  ilidlnnd 
Countjes"  and  the  "North  Midland"  lines,  from  whidi 
sprang  tha  present  Midland  aystem,  fourth  largest  of  Eng- 
lish railway  companiaa.  The  erastmction  of  railways,  up 
to  this  time,  was  «mfinad  almoat  eizclnsively  to  England ; 
tha  work  was  began  much  later  in  Scotland,  and  atiU  later 
in  Ireland. 

T^e  total  length  of  rulwaya  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1825,  whick^w  the  rawning  of 
fint  Une,  was  40  mae^^^mc^Q)^^^^^  130,000!: 
Five  yejira  later,  at  the  end  of  thoi^Hronjiotjagnt 


tlitn  95  miles,  Wit  at  a  eost  of  X8'iO,935,  bat  at  the 
end  of  1835  there  were  293  milea,  coetiog  X5,648,531. 
Tbiu,  io  tlie  first  five  jears  of  railway  cooBtructioo,  from 
1S35  to  1830,  the  mileage  doabled  ;  while  ia  the  aecoad 
an  years,  from  1830  to  1835,  it  trebled.  It  quintupled  in 
Iho  next  fire-jearly  period,  till  the  end  of  1640,  when 
;t»  total  length  of  miles  of  railway  in  the  kiagdom  hod 
rams  to  be  1435,  bailt  at  a  cost  of  X41,3dl,631,  as  repre- 
^ated  hj  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Tarioua  companies. 
The  next  fiva  years  saw  again  nearly  another  doubling  of 
length  of  lines,  for  at  the  end  of  1845  there  were  3441 
miles  of  railway,  created  by  a  paid-op  capital  of 
£3S,481,376.  Not  far  from  a  fresh  trebliag  took  place 
!c  the  course  of  the  next  quinqueanial  period,  and  at  the 
:ad  oi  1860  there  were  6621  miles  of  railways,  constructed 
It  the  cost  of  £340,270.745,  Nearly  all  the  railways 
spened  up  to  £his  date  were  main  or  "  trunk  "  lines,  ooa- 
nccting  more  or  less  boay  centres  of  population,  the.  traffic 
between  which  was  ao  lai^  aa  to  require  double  lines. 
Uolike  moat  European  countries  up  to  the  present  time, 
England  began  railway  building  on  a  scale  commeuBUtate 
nith  the  importance  of  the  new  mo^e  of  intercommuuica- 
tioD,  the  leaders  of  the  great  enterprise  foreseeing  clearly 
iha  nltimata  requirements  of  their  work.  It  thus  came  to 
pass  that  doable  lines  were  made  the  rule,  and  single  lines 
tile  exception.  More  recently,  however,  _  an  increase  has 
Ukeo  place  in  the  construction  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the 
eitensiou  of  abort  branches  from  the  main  lines. 

The  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  in  the  United 
Eii^om,  either  with  double  or  siugle  lines,  and  the 
unouDt  of  authorized  capital,  were  as  folton  at  the  end  td 
euh  fifth  year  from  1856  to  1876 


Tcva. 

nor*  UaM. 

SlBfleUBM 

T«ua. 

1859 
1861 
1886 
1871 
1878 

Mnti. 

8,288 
8,888 
7,711 
8,388 
9,189 

KllM. 

2,4<4 
8,972 
8,113 

7,038 
7,703 

MOM. 

8,710 
10,888 
13,854 
16,878 
18,879 

Jttn. 

AsUiorlMil  CaplUI. 

SharM  and 

atoek. 

Loftni and 
I>«b*atBni. 

TettL 

1868 
}86I 
.1668 
1871 
1878. 

£ 

282,890,761 
322,380,854  . 
488,151,833 
461,898,008 
M9,095.70S 

t 

04,877,166 
107,603,202 
164,412,778 
188.827.983 
193,706,893 

£ 

877,767,007 
420,872,918 
820,664,408 
815,798,800 
741,809,627 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
EiDgdoiD,  and  far  more  than  three-fonrtha  of  the  capital 
inTested  in  them,  fall  to  the  share  of  England  and  Wales. 
'Hia  length  of  lines  open  fijr  traffic  in  each  of  the  three 
dimoDs  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  amount  of  authorised 
capital,  was  as  follows  on  the  31st  December  1876  : — 
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AaoBg  the  moat  marrelloas  effects  produced  by  railways 
*"  tks  ineentiTa  giren  by  them  to  the  population  to  move 
Ihist  Qu  plaoa  to  another.    Before  the  making  of  ordinary 
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roads,  that  hy  previous  to  the  middle  of  ths  17th  century, 
and  the  old  era  of  packhorses  aad  bridle  patba,  there  waa 
scarcely  any  movement  worth  the  name ;  and  the  immense 
majority  of  people  had  to  lire  and  die  in  the  places  where 
they  were  born,  simply  through  not  being  able  to  tratuport 
themseWes  elsewhere,  even  for  a  short  distance.  A  chaogo 
took  place  when  highways  came  to  be  made,  with  ntage- 
coaches  rolling  along  them,  at  a  rate  of  from  six  to  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Bat  the  accommodation  afforded  by  tbese 
new  means  of  travelling  was  necessarily  limited,  besides 
being  costly,  in  time  as  well  as  money,  and  the  mass  of  tlis 
people  could  not  avail  themselvea  of  it.  But  what  iras 
impossible  for  **  the  coach "  was  the  easiest  achievement 
for  "  the  train*  of  coachea  In  "the  train,'  placed  upon 
two  longitadinal  lines  of  iron  rails,  and  propelled  by  steam, 
the  whole  nation  for  the  first  time  obtained  freedom  of 
movement  The  ancient  packhorses  carried  their  hundreds, 
and  the  stage-coaches  their  thonaands;  but  the  railways 
carried  their  millions — asd  more  milHoiu  than  ever  stage- 
coaches carried  thouaanda. 

The  railways  carried  their  first  million  of  pasvengers  in 
1833,  the  year  in  which  Stephemon  won  his  great  parlia- 
mentary battle  in  getting  the  bill  for  the  London-Birming- 
ham line  passed.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  per  mile 
in  1833  WHS  4860 ,  but  before  other  ten  years  were  gone, 
the  number  of  passengers  had  not  only  increased  in  pri>- 
portion  with  the  opening  of  new  lines,  but  more  thau 
doubled  per  mile,  and,  instead  of  being  under  5000,  had 
in  1843  come  to  be  near  12,000.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  growth  of  the  passenger  traffic  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  giving  the  length  of  lines  open, 
the  total  number  oi  passengers  carried,  and  the  number 
per  mile,  id  every  fifth  year  from  1846  to  1876 . 
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15,988 
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13,864 

274,403,605 

19,734 

1871 

16,376 

876,409,146 
538,881,722 

24,416 

1876 

16,879 

81,938 

The  table  ahows,  more  clearly  thau  could  be  expressed 
by  any  description  in  words  only,  the  striking  changes 
effected  by  railways  in  the  migratory  habits  of  the  people 
in  the  course  of  a  generation.  Whda  the  number  of  pas* 
Beugers  was  little  above  14,000  per  mile  in  1846,  it 
was  nearly  32,000  in  1876.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
year  1876  waa  equal  to  four  times  the  population  of 
Europe,  and  more  than  half  the  estimated  population  of 
the  globe. 

Considerably  more  thau  four-fifths  of  the  passenger  traffic 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  number  of  railway  passengers  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  and  the  numbers 
travelling  by  each  claai  of  raflway,  were  as  ftdlowt  in  th6 
year  1876  :— 
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Not  included  in  llie  aboTO  aummary  are  season-ticket 
holdera,  to  the  number  of  394,427—345,656  in  England 
and  Wales.  36,481  in  Scotland,  and  22,290  in  Ireland— 
the  addition  of  which  brings  the  total  number  of  paasen- 
gen  to  638,681,732  in  the  jrear  1876. 

The  total  receipts,  the  toUil  working  erpenditure,  and  the 
net  receipts  of  the  railwajs  in  each  diTialon  of  the  United 
KingdoBi  were  as  follows  in  the  year  1876  : — 
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64 
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The  receipts  of  the  railways  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1876  were  derived  to  the  extent  of  66  per  eent  from  the 
goods  traffic,  and  of  45  per  cent  from  passenger  traffic.  In 
1864  the  total  receipts  were  ezsctlj  alike  from  the  two 
sources,  but  after  that  year  the  proportion  eontnbated  bj 
goods  gradually  rose,  rraching  61  per  cent  in  1858, 63  per 
cent  in  1862,  63  per  cent  in  1863,  64  per  cent  in  1867, 
and  C5  per  cent  in  1873.  In  Scotland  the  receipts  from 
goods  traffic  in  recent  years  amounted  to  86  per  cent  of  the 
total ;  but  in  Ireland  the  pasaenger  traffie  fnrnislted  63  per 
cent  of  the  total  receipts. 

The  cons^etbn  of  railways  in  England  was  nndeftoken 
originally  by  a  rast  number  of  small  companies,  each 
obtaining  separate  Acts  of  Parliament  deemed  requisite 
for  their  existence.  But  many  years  did  not  elapse  before 
it  was  discoTered  that  there  could  be  neither  haimoniouB 
nor  profitable  working  of  a  great  rauy  systems,  and  this 
led  to  a  series  of  amalgamations,  by  which  the  majority 
of  the  lines  were  brought  under  the  management  of  a  few 
great  corporations.  In  the  official  "Railway  Betums" 
isaned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  were  still  92  independ- 
ent companies  enumerated  as  existing  in  England  and 
Wales  at  the  end  of  1876,  but  the  mass  of  these  consisted 
of  rary  small  undertakings^  Yirtually,  the  railways  of  the 
eonntry  were  controlled  by  seven  leading  companies,  as 
d^owa : — 
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The  seven  great  railway  (wmpanies  here  enumerated — 
which  might  be  reduced  to  six,  the  North  Eastern  and  Great 
Korthem  practicallyforming  a  united  system — held  between 
them  8543  miles  on  the  Slat  December  1876,  representing 
nearly  all  the  main  lines  of  the  country.  It  seems  probable 
that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  companies 
south  of  the  Thames,  possessing,  in  the  communication  with 
the  Continent,  an  independent  traffic,  all  the  others  will 
gradually  follow  the  process  of  absorption,  more  and  more 
strongly  developed  in  recent  years.  It  may  be  that  the 
prooesB  will  ultimately  reach  its  furthest  solution  by  all 
the  railweys  being  placed  by  purchase,  the  same  as  the 
tel^raphi^  undor  the  aole  cmtrol  of  the  Goveiinmeut 


Tramixtys. — The  obvious  advantages,  quite  iiidci»ud«nt 
of  Bteam  power,  oflcrcd  by  placing  luiigitudiiial  rails  on  the 
ground  for  the  traction  of  vehicles  led  to  the  introduction, 
in  recent  years,  of  a  modified  form  of  railvays,  known  as 
tramroada.  In  reality,  tramroads  are  the  oldest  railways 
Wooden  rail::  existed  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  districts 
of  England  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  IStb 
century,  and  these  being  liable  to  rapid  destruction  by  vtar 
and  tear,  it  occurred  to  the  manager  of  the  far-famed  Cule* 
brookdale  works  before  referred  to  that  iron  would  be  an 
excellent  substitute  for  wood.  Accordingly,  in  1767  the 
whole  of  the  wooden  rails  used  on  the  extensive  grounds 
over  which  the  factories  extended  were  taken  op,  and 
replaced  by  iron  rails.  Early  as  thus  was  the  establishment 
of  iron  tramroadis,  over  which  vehicles  were  drawn  by 
horses,-  into  England,  they  were  forgotten  over  steam- 
worked  railways,  and  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before  they 
were  introduced  again.  The  first  tramway  was  laid  down 
at  Birkenhead  in  1860,  after  American  models ;  but  a 
subsequent  attempt  to  lay  down  a  line  in  London,  from  the 
Marble  Arch  to  Bayswater,  and  another  from  Westminster 
Bridge  southwards,  proved  a  foilurb  Fresh  attempts,  made 
in  1868,  were  more  snccessful;  and  in  1870  au  Act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature — 33  and  34  Vict  c  78— to  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  tramways  thronghout  the  country. 
Tills  led  to  the  laying  down  of  "street  railways  "  in  nearly 
all  the  large  towns.  According  to  a  return  laid  before  tba 
House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1678,  the  total  length 
of  tramways  authorized  by  parliament  np  to  the  30th  of 
June  1877  was  363  miles,  and  the  total  length  opened  for 
traffic  213  miles,  comprising  125  miles  of  double  lines,  and 
88  miles  of  single  linea  l^e  total  authorized  capital  of  all 
the  tramway  companies  on  the  30tb  June  1877  waa 
jC5,528,989,  while  the  paid-up  capital  amounted  to 
£3,269,744,  and  the  capital  actually  expended  to 
£3,343,265.  A  parliamentary  commission  on  tramways, 
which  made  its  report  in  the  session  of  1877,  recommended 
the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  and  the  pro- 
bable adoption  of  this  improvement  can  scarcely  fail  to  , 
bring  "  street  railways,"  in  course  of  time,  to  be  a  useful 
appendage  of  the  ordinary  railway  system. 

Canais. — Roads  and  canals,  too,  the  oldest  aids  to  inter- 
communication, are  tending  more  and  more,  as  far  aa 
lengthened  distances  are  concerned,  to  be  simplo  auxiliaries 
of  railways.  The  total  length  of  the  canals  traversing 
Englsnd  extends  over  2360  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
more  than  half  of  this  length  already  either  belongs  to 
railway  companies  or  is  under  their  control,  while  the 
remainder  must  follow  the  same  tendency  of  aheoiptiou,  as 
the  traffic  on  them,  even  for  the  heavy  goods,  is  unable  to 
withstand  the  competition  of  railways.  Yarions  attempts 
to  introduce  steam  on  the  canals  have  not  met  with  success, 
being  opposed  by  the  size  end  construction  of  most  of  them, 
and  the  hindrance  of  numerous  locki,  dividing  unequal 
levels. 

Soadi. — Rulways  have  rather  aided  than  prevented  the 
ex'^nsion  snd  improvebient  of  the  old  highways  of  England, 
tht>  turnpike  roads,  which  are  now  acknowledged  to  be 
among  the  best  in  the  world.  But  the  "  turnpikes  *  them 
selves  have  almost  become  things  of  the  past  The  system 
of  road-building  by  private  enterprise,  the  undertakers  being 
rewarded  by  tolls  levied  from  vehicles,  persons,  or  animals 
using  the  roads,  was  established  in  England  in  1663,  an 
Act  of  Charles  U.,  16.  c.  1,  autboriziog  the  taking  of  such 
tolls  at  "  turnpikes  "  -  in  Herts  and  Cambridgeshire.  A 
century  after,  in  1767,  the  authorization  was  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  by  Act  7  George  III.  e,  40.  ,  fn  its 
fullness,  the  system  lasted  just  sixty  years,  for  the  first 
breach  in  it  was  made  <b}^  an^  Act  TnindS  -Geuv»IT.  e.  24, 
poBied  in  1 627,  by  which  the  diief  tnmpini  in  the  metro- 
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r^n.:  riboliibed.  Fnrtticr  Acts  in  the  nnis  directioD 
^J:}ted,leidiiig  to  the  gradual  exiiuoiioc,  by  das  compea- 
iiU»  ol  the  penou  intemted,  of  the  old  lyster'.,  the 
BiiBteouea  of  the  road*  being  vetted  in  tnni|>ik«  iniftU 
oi  k^wijr  boardi^''  aispowored  to  levy  local  ratea.  The 
iiniHof  tbeie  boarda,  outride  the  mctropoliis  amounted 
i» £3^,859  in  1870.  and  had  raen  toorer  three  milUoDa 
•ariingin  1878. 

TIIL  PtuI  and  TtltffrapAi, 

It  U  one  of  the  main  argumeDts  or  the  adTocatet  of  the 
mhue  of  all  th^  raUvajs  by  the  itate,  that  Tast  under- 
Latio^,  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  deeply  intereated, 
':i^t  not  to  be  left  to  priTate  enterprise,  aimiog  at  gain 
(i:iej7;  ud  that  auch  concema  not  only  can  be,  bat  moatly 
uc,  Letter  maoEiged  by  the  QoTemment.  The  argument 
rati  oo  the  post-office.    On  all  aidea  it  is  admitted  that 

:reBtios  and  maintenaoce  of  the  poat-offica  aa  it  noT 
tLi'i,  boTthened  with  an  immense  amount  of  work  besides 
'Itrnzn  carrying  of  oorreapondence,  is  a  atriking  instance 
<^  the  Bocceasful  interference  of  Qovemmeot  in  commercial 
tffun;  while  it  in  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  same  result 
cccld  hare  been  achieved  by  private  paraona.  So  general 
B  thk  belief  that  all  the  states  not  only  of  Europe,  bat  of 
ita  drOiied  world,  have  made  the  English  prat-offlce  their 
aodel,  closely  imitating  its  whole  organization. 

Is  ita  proeeot  form,  the  poet-office  is  aa  entirely  modem 
cratinn,  thon^  the  first  regular  arrangements  for  despatch- 

letters  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  date  back  to  the  year 
1E3£,  vhea  the  "  letter  office  for  England  and  Scotland  " 
ni  established.  But  the  system  thus  inaugurated,  also 
^mi  npon  a  Ooverument  monopoly,  existing  as  such  to 
tl»  present  time,  remained  long  practically  a  private  enter- 
prie,  the  right  of  conveying  letters  and  packeta  being  let 

contract  to  privileged  individuals,  whose  sole  aim  Vaa 
to  siake  the  greateat  profit  out  of  the  undertaking.  The 
int  rtdical  reform  of  the  ayatem,  which  laid  the  foundation 
i  lh«  present  organization,  was  made  by  the  Act  1  Vict  c, 
l!,coD&rmed  July  12,  1837,  which  repealed  all  the  old 
tuctments  relating  to  the  post-office  in  favour  of  an 
^nij  new  legialation.  This  important  Act  was  followed 
It  mother,  2  and  3  YicL  c  62,  confirmed  August  17, 
IU9,  which  established  a  uniform  rate  of  poatage  of  one 
pniDj  on  inland  letters,  repealing  at  the  same  time  the  old 
ttdmuch  abased  system  of  "fcanking"  letters,  exercised 
■Tmembers  of  parliament  and  others  since  1660.  The  Act 
tVDe  ioto  operation  on  the  10th  of  Jannary  1840. 

The  mt  increase  in  correspondence  following  npon  the 
B>*  organization  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  which 
pTttthe  estimated  number  of  letters  in  1839  and  1840, 
■sd  the  aicartainad  n  amber  in  quinquennial  periods  from 
ISll  to  1870,  and  for  each  of  the  six  years  from  1871  to 
18T6  in  England  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  together 
*ith  the  average  number  of  the  lettera  to  each  person^ 
*>Mrding  to  the  returns  of  the  postmaster-general : — 
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The  following  table  gtna  fhe  number  of  letter^  Uta 
number  of  poat^ardi,  and  the  number  of  book-packota  and 
nowapapan,  distributed  by  the  poat-offieo  in  each  of  the 
three  divlaiona  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1876  : — 
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The  average  number  of  letters  for  each  individnal  of  the 
popnlaUon  in  the  year  1876  was  36  in  England  and  Wala^ 
36  in  Scotland,  and  13  in  Ireland. 

The  estimated  number  d  newspapers  delivered  in  1678 
waa  136,065,800,  Halfpenny  postal  cards  came  into  use 
from  the  Ist  <tf  October  1870,  and  foreign  post-wds  were 
first  iaaned  in  187S,  und«  the  International  Postal  Treaty 
of  Bern,  to  which  the  adhesiou  of  the  British  Oo?enment 
was  given  on  Uie  30th  September  1871. 

ifotuf  Ordtrs. — With  the  increase  ci  the  work  of  the 
poat-office,  and  the  snceesa  with  which  it  was  performed, 
more  and  more  duties  were  laid  upon  it  by  the  Oovenunent 
The  first  of  these  was  the  money-order  system,  under  which 
persona  were  enabled  to  hand  tiie  money  in  at  one  post- 
office  for  payment  at  another  offica  After  the  system 
had  been  tried  from  the  year  1839  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  was  extended  to  the  cdonies  in  1856,  and  to  foreign 
countries  in  1869.  The  followibg  table  gives  the  total 
number  and  amount  of  money  orders,  inlao^  eolonisl,  and 
foreign,  issued  hj  the  paatoffies  in  eadi  of  the  years,  ending 
Deeenber  31,  ft«n  1871  to  1875,  and  in  die  financial  yanr 
ended  Much  31,  1877 
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The  enormoua  increase  in  the  money-order  bnnness  of 
the  post-office  since  its  establishment  in  1839  Is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  amount  of  mon^ 
orders  issued  in  England  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  number  issued  to  each  100  of  the  population  : — 
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Ike  monajr-ca^er  bnsinesi  traoBactact  vith  tho  BritUli 
oolonies  and  with  foreign  countries  is  abuut  equal  in  im- 
portance, but  the  latter  shoved  a  far  greater  ezpaaaion  ui 
the  jeara  1870  to  1876.  The  total  number  of  colonial 
orders  in  1870  was  U3,211,  tranemitting  ^600,981 ;  and 
in  1876  tbe  number  bad  risen  to  US  ,838,  but  the  amount 
fell  to  £573,702.  On  tba  other  baud,  the  total  number 
of  foreign  monej'  ordora  roae  from  47,431,  transmitting 
£172.983,  in  1870  to  311,163,  transmitting  £612,925,  in 
1876.  In  the  eaae  of  both  colonial  and  foreign  money 
orden,  the  number  and  amount  arriTiDg  from  abroad  ar« 
far  grmter  than  thoae  aent  awaj. 

Savinjft  Bania. — The  pott-office,  beiidea  issuing  and 
paying  money  orders,  fulfils  th«  dntiea  of  a  national  sarings 
bank,  and  abo  of  aa  insurance  inatttution,  granting  life 
inauranes  potiriea  and  annuities.  The  poat-office  savings 
banks,  astabliahed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1861,  held  a 
total  sBumnt  of  £26,996,550,  standing  in  the  names  of 
1,703,374  depuiitors,  at  the  end  of  1876.  The  proportion 
of  depontora  to  population  at  that  date  vas  one  to  15  in 
England  and  Wales,  one  to  71  in  Scotland,  and  one  to  87 
in  Ireland.  In  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  waa 
one  to  19.  The  average  daily  number  ol  deposits  in  the 
year  1876  was  10,347,  and'tiie  average  amount  standing 
to  ths  credit  of  d^oaitors,  £15,  17a  Id.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that,  although  the  majority  of  depositors  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  labouring  elasses,  induding  servants,  ths 
transaetiona  of  the  postoffice  savings  bank  are  much  larger 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  The  greatest  number  of  deposits 
in  the  year  1676  occurred  oD  the  Slat  January,  when  it 
reached  25,063,  eooaiderably  more  than  double  the  average 
daily  number.  There  were  S448  post-offices  open  as  savings 
banks  at  the  end  of  1876.    (See  page  256  bebw.) 

Lf/«  ^uMrufier.— While  the  poet-office  savings  banks 
proved  a  great  success,  ever  growing,  and  evidently  much 
appreciated  by  the  public,  the  same  cannot  be  said  about 
the  life  insurance  and  annuity  department  It  showed 
sums  vitality  in  the  first  few  years  after  its  establishment, 
from  1865  to  1872,  but  after  this  date  both  the  insurance 
and  annuity  contracts  greatly  declined.  In  1872  the 
number  of  life  policies  grsnted  was  797,  insuring  £55,982  ; 
while  in  1876  the  number  had  fallen  to  270,  insuring 
£22,875.  During  tbe  same  period  the  number  of  annuity 
eontnets  fell  from  1057  in  1872  to  758  in  1876,  the  total 
receipts  in  the  latter  year,  both  for  immediate  and  deferred 
Bonuities,  not  amounting  to  more  than  £111,775.  The 
almost  insignificant  amount  of  tbe  transactions  seems  to 
show  that  this  department  of  the  post-office  has  no  vitality, 
the  field  being  already  fully  occupied  by  private  enterprise. 

TeUgrapha. — Subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
money  order,  the  savings  banks,  and  tho  insurance  depart- 
ments, a  buaioeu  of  immense  importance  was  added  to  the 
fnnctions  of  the  post-office  in  tbe  control  and  management 
of  all  tbo  telegraphs  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  not  without 
much  doubt  and  misgiving  that  parliament  consented  to 
add  to  tho  Government  monopoly  of  conveying  letters  that 
of  sending  messages  by  electric  wires  ;  bnt  after  long  dts- 
eussions  in  1666  and  1867,  the  system  was  approred  of 
by  the  legislature  the  year  after.  An  Act,  31  and  32  Vict 
c  1 1 0,  authorizing  tbe  purchase  of  all  tbe  telegraphs  by  tho 
Government)  for  the  purpose  of  being  added  to  tbo 
machinery  of  the  post-office,  was  passed  in  theseesion  of  18C8, 
receiving  the  royal  assent  on  the  31st  of  July.  It  was 
fuUowed  by  another  statute,  32  and  33  Vict  o.  73,  estab- 
ItHbing  the  monopoly.  Tbe  chief  reasons  for  passing  tbe 
Act  of  1868  were  given  in  tbe  preamble,  which  declared 
that  "  it  vould  be  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the 
state,  as  well  as  to  merchants  and  traders,  and  to  the  public 
gsnerolly,  if  a  cbctpar,  more  widely  extended,  and  more 
oxiwlttiouR  system  of  totegraphy  were  eatablished,  and  to 


that  end  [it  is  recommended  th?.t]  the  postmaetergenerol 
be  empowered  to  work  telegraphs  in  connection  with  tho 
administration  of  tbe  poat-office."  It  was  stated  in  parlio- 
mcRt  during  the  d^ates  on  the  Act  that,  under  the  then 
exiDtlDg  syctem  of  private  telegraph  companies,  severely 
competing  vith  each  other  for  tbe  most  remunerative  busi- 
ness, there  were  700  towns  in  the  kingdom  having  a  surplus 
service,  each  bein^  attended  to  by  two,  three,  or  more  com- 
panies, with  officea  close  together,  in  the  central  parts; 
whiles  on  the  other  hand,  there  existed  486  towns  with  no 
tolegraphie  facilities,  exeept|  perbapa,  that  ofi'ered  by  the 
nearest  railway  station.  It  was  this  fact  which  weighed, 
more  than  My  other,  in  giving  the  foture  control  of  ths 
telegraphs  to  the  post-offica,  to  be  worked  as  a  state 
monopoly. 

There  were,  when  the  Act  ctf  1868  was  passed,  IS 
telegraph  companies  in  existence  within  tbe  United  King' 
dom,  including  several  which  owned  suhmaHne  cables  few 
international  service.  There  were,  besides,  &S  ntlvi^  com- 
panies possessing  electrio  telegraphs,  for  the  use  of  tbe 
public  as  well  as  their  own  service.  Altogether  these  83 
railway  companiu  had  conatruoted  for  themselvea  6157 
miles  of  lines,  comprising  16,191  miles  of  wire,  with  1226 
stations  for  publie  use ;  wbUe  the  13  telegraph  companiee 
poaeeued  16,879  mites  of  land  line^  made  up  (rf  79jB46 
miles  of  wirt^  besEdes  4688  mile*  v/l  iubmarine  caUe^  ecm- 
iaining  8183  miles  of  wire  imbedded,  with  2195  atationa. 
Under  the  Act  of  Fariiamen^  only  3  telegni^  eompaniea, 
the  Electric,  the  Britidi  and  Irish  Magnetite  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Telegraphic  had  specified  sums  allowed  to  thnn  . 
for  their  property,  and  with  all  the  rest  the  purchase  money 
had  to  be  aettled  by  agreement,  if  requiaito  thrpn^  an 
arlatrator  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  necessarily 
took  some  time  to  settle  these  matters,  which  invdved  pay- 
ment of  over  six  millions  sterling  ;  but  the  task  was  accom- 
plished, on  the  whole,  with  remarkable  rapidity;  and  on 
the  5tb  of  February  1870,  tbe  post-office  commenced  the 
working  of  all  the  telegraph  lines  of.the  United  Kingdom. 

The  vast  increase  of  telegraphic  communication  immedi- 
ately after  the  new  state  organization,  and  its  subsequent 
progress,  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  teble,  which  gives  the 
total  number  of  messages  forwarded  from  tbe  year  1870 — 
commencing  February  5 — to  the  31st  of  March  1877,  tbe 
last  period  comprising  fifteen  months,  to  bring,  as  pre- 
viously explained,  the  postal  acoounte  into  uniformity  with 
the  gonenJ  finaudal  •econnts  of  the  kingdom  : — 
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llore  than  one-half  ef  the  whole  number  of  messages  of 
England  and  Wales  forwarded  by  post-office  tel^raphe  are 
metropolitan.  The  number  of  London  messagea  w&s 
2,462,039  in  1870,  and  rose  to  4,398,262  in  1872,  to 
5,577,724  in  1874,  and  to  8,188,107  in  the  15  montlis 
ended  the  Slst  March  1877.  The  number  of  poet-offices 
open  for  the  transaction  of  telegraph  bnsinees  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  31st  of  March  1877  was  37S4,  in 
addition  to  which  mesngea  were  Teeeived  at  and  delivered 
from  1636  railway  stations  Hie  st^exduuvely  engaged 
on  telegraph  dutiw  gp^^fll^^  31 
snpenor  officen^  6666  cleru,  and  4977  mewngen. 
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B;  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  1B68,  utablishing'the  qnttm 
of  poatal  tel^nphs,  all  the  raitvay  comptoiea  retain  tbt 
pnTilflga  ol  tntumitting  meaaages  relating  to  their  own 
■errice  free  of  charge,  on  the  wirea  mnDing  along  their 
lioefl.  To  the  pabUe  a  uniform  rate  of  ttaauniaaion  in 
eha^ed*  irreapectire  of  diatance.  The  charge  waa  fixed, 
proTisioaaI]7f  at  one  ahilling  for  erwj  trenty  words,  and 
tksepence  for  erery  additional  word,  the  namea  and 
addrnses  of  sendera  and  receiTera  not  being  included  in 
the  number.  The  pa^anta  were  originally  made  in 
postage  atnmpe;  but  on  the  let  of  April  1876,  distinctive 
telegraph  atamps  for  the  prepayment  of  mesaagea  were  in- 
trodaced.  Forma  of  receipts  for  mesaagea  were  brought 
isto  use  on  the  let  of  February  of  the  same  year,  but  it 
wu  stated  in  the  tvinty-third  report  of  the  poabnaater- 
guteral,  dated  August  4,  1877,  that  up  to  that  time  "rery 
Httte  use  had  been  made  "  of  this  innovation  by  the  public. 

The  subjoined  tabic  gives  the  total  receipts  and  Uie  net 
rerenne  of  the  poetal  telegraphs,  from  their  eatabUshment, 
cn  die  6th  of  February  1870,  to  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  1876-77  :— 
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The  total  gross  receipts  of  the  post-office,  from  postage, 
money  orders,  and  Ather  sources,  ezclasive  of  telegraphs,  in 
the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1877,  amounted  to 
X6,017,072,  and  the  total  expenditure  to  £4,070,006, 
lesTing  anet  revenne  of  Xl,947,066.  In  the  year  1840,  the 
dote  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  penny  poet "  and  the  eatob- 
liihment  of  the  poet-offioo  on  ita  preeant  organization,  the 
total  grosa  receipts  were  :£1,359,466,  while  the  net  reTcnua 
wu  £300,789.  The  gross  receipts  iocreaeed  at  a  much 
IngeT  rate  within  the  period  from  1840  to  1877  than  the  net 
receipts,  which  latter  fell  for  some  years,  notably  from  1867 
to  1871,  through  great  and  costly  improTements  being  made 
in  the  serrice.  The  chief  branches  of  expenditure  in  the 
jeir  ended  March  31,  1877,  were  £3,046,065  for  salaries, 
trages,  and  pensions  ;  £779,632  for  conveyance  of  letters 
and  packets  by  mail  boats  and  private  shipa ;  £684,465 
for  conveyance  of  letten  by  railways;  and  £171,370  for 
the  same  aerneo  done  by  coaches,  carts,  and  other  vehicles. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  money-order  department  in 
&e  year  anded  March  31,  1877,  reaulted,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  postmaater-feneral  before  cited,  in  a  lo«  of 
■£10,000,  which  deficit  was  expected  to  be  greater  in  future 
years,  owing  to  the  targe  increase  in  tiie  nnmb^r  of  inland 
money  ordeta  for  small  amount^  on  which  the  commiiuon 
is  insnBScient  to  eover  the  coat  cME  the  sorvies;'' 

Sa/. — The  total  rtaff  of  officers  and  servants  employed 
hj  the  post-office  at  the  end  of  1876  was  45,024,  in- 
ctnuvB  of  11,654  persons  attandingly  solely  to  telegraph 
dnties,  Of  post-office  clerks  there  were  at  the  date  3380 ; 
of  postmasters,  13,447 ;  and  of  letter  earners,  sorters,  and 
.  putioffiee  messengfers,  16,327.  In  London  alon^  the  staff 
of  the  po9t-office  comprised  10,380  persons,  of  which 
sniBber  5500  were  attached  to  the  chief  offices  in  St 
Mutin'sJe-Orand.  In  1840  the  total  number  of  post- 
oSeei  in  the  United  Kingdcmi  was  4900 ;  and  at  the  end 
of  1876  Aay  had  ioemsed  to  18,447.  bcMdes  which  there 
10,724  road  Icttui^boxefc   It  is  now  an  established 


fact  that  not  any  other  Qovemmant  department  of  modern 
^es  has  auccfeded  like  the  poat«ffice  in  Uie  doable  task 
of  aogimenting  tiie  welfare  of  tiu  utiim  and  at  tiia  soma 
time  increasing  the  public  revenue. 

JX.^  /fational  Sevgnue  and  Expenditure. — Taxation. 

The  finances  of  no  European  state  are  in  a  more  admir- 
able condition  than  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Not 
only  is  the  national  revenue,  requisite  to  meet  the  ripendi- 
ture,  raised  with  the  utmost  facility,  but  for  many  years 
the  balance  of  them  has  been  complete,  an  annual  surplus 
being  the  rule,  and  a  deficit  the  exception,  in  most  financial 
periods.  In  the  half  century  interrening  between  the 
years  1827-28  and  1876-77,  both  the  expenditure  and 
revenue  rose  to  but  a  comparatively  small  degree,  far  below 
all  proportion  with  the  vastly  increased  wealth  of  the  nation 
daring  the  same  period.  In  the  financial  year  1827-28 
the  total  public  revenue  amounted  to  £64,932,518,  and  the 
expenditure  to  £53,800,291;  while  in  the  financial  year 
1840-41  the  total  revenue  was  £47,433^399,  and  the 
total  expenditure  £49,285,396.  Thus,  in  the  course,  of 
thirteen  years,  tiie  fiscal  burthens  laid  upon  the  population, 
augmented  by  nearly  two  millions  in  the  meantime,  in- 
st^d  of  being  increased,  had  been  greatly  lessened  Sub- 
sequently, from  1841  to  1877,  a  gradually  increasing  ex* 
penditure  took  place,  together  with  a  rising  public  revenue ; 
but  the  upward  movement  was  slight,  and  much  below 
the  growth  of  the  population  in  ni^^rs,  and,  still  more, 
in  wealth.  At  the  end  of  the  next  decennial  period,  in  the 
financial  year  1850-51,  the  total  revenue  bad  risen  to 
£53,057,053,  and  the  expenditare  to £49,882,322;  and  at 
the  end  of  another  decennial  period,  in  the' financial 
year  1860-61.  the  revenue  stood  at  £70,283,674,  and 
the  expenditure  at  £72,792,059.  At  the  end  of  the 
next  decennial  period,  in  the  financial  year  1870-71,  the 
total  revenue  bad  fallen  to  £69,9 45,2 20,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £69,548,639.  During  the  whole  of  the  thirty  years 
from  1840-41  to  1870-71,  tliere  were  but  few  annual 
periods  without  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditursi 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  total  reveone  and  tlie  total 
expenditure  of  the  government,  together  with  the  propor- 
tion of  receipts  per  head  of  popula,tion  of  tlie  United  King- 
dom, in  every  fifth  financial  year  from  1841  to  1871,  and 
each  year  thereafter  to  1877.  Up  to  1854,  the  financial 
years  ended  April  S  ;  but,  commencing  from  1855,  the 
financial  years  ended  March  31.  Till  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1856,  the  net  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
always  given  in  Uie  official  returns ;  but,  commencing  with 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1871,  the  accounts  furnished, 
more  correctly,  the  jrrMS  expenditure  and  revenue,  the  latter 
including  charges  for  its  collection  : — 
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£ 

£      (,  d. 

1841 

47,433,399 

49,286,396 

1    15  9 

1848 

62,009,324 

49,628,724 

1    17  5 

1851 

63.057,053 

49.882,322 

I    18  C 

1856 

65,704,491 

88,428,345 

2    10  7 

1881 

70,283,674 

72.792,059 

2     8  10 

1866 

67,612,292 

65,914,357 

2     5  1 

1871 

69  945,220 

69,548,539 

2     4  6 

1872 

74,708,314 

71,490,020 

2     7  3 

187S 

76,608,770 

70,714,448 

2     8  2 

1874 

77,335,657 

76,466,510 

2     8  3 

1876 

74,921,873 
77.131,693 

74,328,040 
76,621,773 

2     6  3 

1876 

2     7  1 

1877 

/6,5«5,03« 

2     3  0 

i^ni^ — 

The  largest  niplns  in  tVe^COTne^^lQia  Uu  ycara 
from  1640U41  to  1876-77  oceund  in  tlie  fiuftDcial  yoav 

VUI.  —  \i 
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1869-70,  when  ihe  excess  of  rerenoe  over  expeoditura 
anoaDtod  to  ^£6,569,500,  aod  the  next  largest  in  ti)^ 
fiutncial  year  1841-45,  when  the  exceri  of  income  over 
ezpenditora  was  X6,342,43fi,  On  the  other  band,  the 
greatest  deficit  shoved  itself  in  the  financial  year  1855-56, 
when  unforeseeD  war  expenses  brought  the  revenue  below 
the  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  £22,723,854.  The  fifteen 
fears  from  1863  to  1877  showed  aU,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  1868  and  1869.  a  surplus  of  rerenue  over  azpenditnre. 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  account  of  the  gross 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  tot  the  financial 
year  ended  March  31, 1877  : — 

CitttOBM    .  ..  I9,9n,000 

Excii*.   ,  .  27,7M,000 

SUmp*.  _  *   10,8«),000 

Land  Tax  and  Houm  Vutj  -   9,532,000 


Propntv  ud  Ineome  Tsx  „.. 

PntOffics    

Telegnph  Service.  

Cnnrn  lAnda  (Sot).  

lUacelUneoiu : — 
JUlUuT  ud  Naval  extra  Seeelpts, 
and  Proceede  of  Old  Btorei  eotd .... 
Amount  recaived  from  the  Jlevennn 
of  India  on  soconnt  of  Charges  for 

Britiafa  Ttoom  

Intanrt  on  rabUs  Loaas.  

Intartrt  on  the  Pnrchase  Ifonej  of 

the  Sues  Canal  Sbaree  

Allowance  oat  of  Pro6ts  of  Issoe 
leoeived  from  Beak  of  England .... 
Saving  on  vote  of  credit  for  Aahantee 

war  

Other  UisoeltaneoDS  Receijite  


5,280,000 
0,000,000 
1.306,000 
410.000 


M0,7n 

888.890 

054,572 
139.110 

138,578 
1,770.480 


4,490,034 


Total  Kevtnne    78.560,088 

The  following  table  gives  the  official  wwonnt  of  the  gross 
expenditure  of  the  United  yjppinm  for  the  flnanelil  year 
ended  Uoreh  31,  1877:- 

Dtbt.  £  4 

Inteim  and  UanagBment  ef  the  Fer^  )  „  km  aao 

maneat  Debt  ..T.  |  "»»8,982 

Terminable  Annuitlei.   5,374,198 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bille   *03,912 

Inteieet  of  Bank  Advineoa  fee  De-  {  . 

ficienoy   | 

Kew  Sinking  land   624,781 


Interest  on  Local  Loam  

lutereat,  frc,  on  Exchcqoer  Bonds  (Suet). 

Ckarga  m  ComolidaUd  Fund. 

CivU  Lilt  

Annuities  and  Pensions  

Salaries  and  Allowanocs  

Ceurts  of  Jostiee  

ItisceUaaeens  Chaigas  


406,710 
816.860 
98,850 
631.791 
143,018 


iSiijqrfy  Smien. 

Army  

Cbaiges  tot  ttoope  in  India ... 
Army  Pucfaaao  CommiiiioB.  ... 

KavT  

Aahaatee  Expedition  

Miieellnneous  Cirll  Servicea.... 
Cuitoms  and  Inland  Revenae.. 

Po(t-Offioe  

Telegiaph  Service.  

racket  Servioe.  * 


18,261,35S 

170,000 
493,363 
11,864,888 
2.017 
13.583,851 
2,766,279 
3,159,218 
1,141,000 
850.890 


27,700,000 
143,921 
149.913 


48,5S7,SS5 


Total  Expenditnte   78,125.237 

The  surplus  for  the  financial  year  1876-77  amonntad  to 
£439,809,  being  lesa  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  five 
jmn.  In  the  budget  eaUmates  for  1877-78  the  total 
revenue  was  calcniatad  at  X7  9,020,000,  and  the  total  ex< 
penditure  at  £78,794,044.  leaving  a  sorplns  of  £a26.956w 

About  three-fourths  of  the  total  rovRniu  of  tho  United 


Kingdom  are  derived  from  three  sonrcei  of  income — excise, 
customs  duties,  and  etampa;  In  the  sixteen  financial  years 
from  1861-62  the  revenue  from  the  excise  increased  greatly, 
and  that  from  customs  declined,  while  that  from  stunps 
inoreosed  moderately.  The  following  table  shows  the 
receipts  from  these  main  sources  of  revenue  for  every  third 
year  from  1861-62  to  1876-77  :— 


t«M  olMiad 

a)«t  Saicb. 

tteln. 

CnMoiM 

Siampa 

1862 
1865 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1877 

X 

18,332,000 
19,558.000 
20,162,000 
22,788.000 
27,172.000 
27,786.000 

« 

23,674,000 
23,672,000 
22,650,000 
20.191,000 
20,839,000 
19,933,000 

-e 

8,690,945 
9,530,000 
9.641,000 
9,007.000 
10,650.000 
10,890,000 

Excite. — The  vast  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  excise 
during  the  sixteen  years  from  1 862  to  1877  was  due  solely 
to  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption  of  spiritu- 
ous liqaun.  Tlie  increase  was  greatest  in  the  receipts  from 
spirits,  which  rose- from  £9,618,291  in  1861-62  to 
£14,873,165  in  1876-77.  The  ezdse  receipU  from  malt 
grew  from  £0.866,302  in  1861-62  to  £8,040,378 ;  and 
those  from  liceaces  to  make  and  sell  spirits  and  malt  liquors 
from  £1,600,613  in  1861-62  to  £3,648,557  in  1876-77. 
In  the  latter  financial  year  the  receipts  from  the  excise  had 
come  to  represent  already  considerably  more  than  one-third 
of  tlie  total  revenue,  and  should  the  growth,  veiy  steady 
and  regular  from  year  to  year,  continue  at  the  rate  shown 
in  the  preceding  table,  it  will  not  be  long  before  one-half 
of  the  national  ineome  will  bo  raised  by  the  volnntaiy  taxa- 
tion of  the  consumers  of  alcoholic  Hgnors. 

Cuttonu. — The  decline  in  the  receipts  from  customs 
during  the  period  1862  to  1877  was  due  entirely  to  a  con- 
stant reduction  of  duties.  Those  on  tea  were  reduced  in 
1862. causing  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £1,641,641 ;  and  again 
in  1864,  when  the  loss  was  £2,214,981.  The  duties  ou  sugar 
were  also  greatly  reduced  in  1663.  the  loss  to  the  customs 
being  £1,741,272  j  and  again  in  1872,  with  a  loss  of 
£1,612,882;  while  the  smaU  remnant  of  the  old  duties  on 
com  was  repealed  in  1868,  at  a  loss  of  £855,581;  and  the 
example  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  sugar  duties,  the  last 
of  which  was  abolished  in  1875.  Thus  the  sugar  duties, 
prodacing  £6,383,289  in,  18G1-62,  brought  nothing  in 
1876-77,  whUe  the  tea  duties  fell  from  £6,fll6,&84  to 
£3,723,147.  Alone  of  all  the  customs  duties,  those  on 
foreign  spirits  and  wine  increased  during  the  period,  not- 
withstanding the  latter  article  also  nnderweot  a  reduction 
of  duties.  Together,  the  foreign  wine  and  spirits  duties 
produced  £3,763,786  in  the  financial  year  1840-41,  and 
£7,607,807  in  1876-77.  Adding  this  sum  to  the  excise 
receipts,  the  total  revenue  derived  from  spirituous  liqnon  in 
the  finanotal  year  1876-77  was  no  lass  than  £35.243.807. 
or  nearly  thioirterenths  of  the  national  rarenuK 

Tba  mlgoined  tobU  exhflnts  the  chuiges  effected  in  the 
natiaaal  revenae  by  ottier  the  repeal  or  redaction  of  taxea^ 
and  the  impoelttoik  or  i»jmpoutioa  (rf  old  and  new  one^ 
during  the  period  fnm  1861-62  to  1676-77 


Reputed  or 
R«duo«d. 

IfflpOMd. 

Dlmliiatton<— > 
M  Addition  (+) 

< 

14,263,282 
1,381,000 

17,158,000 

1,272,933 

2,427,400/ 

ligltiToH  hyV 

4 

11,034 
1.870,000 

7,916,000 
-  80,800 

~  14,352,348 
+  489,000 

-  9,243,000 

-  l,273,«a 
^  8,406,900 

Projperty  and  Income  | 

Other  Taxes  

Stamps  (inelndittg  j 
fiaccsuion  I>b^)...  ) 

86,502,616 

8,817,»St' 

-  26,685,08: 
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laeme  Ttuk-^Tla  basii  (nicTpriDdple  of  Uu  sjstem  of 
kryiog  the  Dftkooal  nTtoae  is  iudinet  untioa,  or,  m  it 
maj  wj  pnperlj  bo  called,  Tolimtuy  UuUon,  unco  at 
pKM&t  DO  impoat  Um  upon  any  article  <if  prime  naeeuity. 
la  thk  syatam  tike  tmlj  ezoeption  is  the  income  tax,  which, 
hnmror,  haa  many  oppmenta,  and  ii  barely  coaudered  by 
legi^afeara  a  uennanent  tax,  aa  it  hai  to  nndei^  cou- 
itaot  cbugee,  aU  tending  to  ita  repeal  at  a  favourable 
opportanity.    Orij^nalty  granted  by  parliament,  against 
great  oppoaitioD,  in  1798,  aa  "an  aid  for  the  prosecution 
of  tbe  war  "against  Franca,  tha  old  income  tax  was  repealed 
in  1816.   But  it  wai  re-imposed,  under  modified  forms,  in 
1842,  nominally  for  only  three  yean,  tbe  amoant  being 
fixed  at  id.  in  the  pound.    Subsequently  pailiameat  con- 
tented to  new  prolongations,  alternately  of  three  years,  of 
one  year,  and  of  seren  years ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
Crimean  mr,  Uie  impost  was  raised,  first  to  Hd.,  and  then 
to  16d.,  in  the  pound.  In  1857  the  income  tax  was  again 
redaced  to  7d.,  and  in  1858  to  Sd.,  in  the  pound.   In  the 
fi^owiog  year  it  was  once  more  raised  to  9d.,  and  to46d. 
in  1860 ;  but  was  again  reduced  to  9d.  in  tiie  pound  in 
18S1,  to  7d.  in  1863,  to  Cd.  in  1864,  and  to  id.  in  1865. 
Ib  1867  the  tax  waa  again  raised  to  5d.,  and  in  1868  to 
Sd.,  but  in  the  following  year  once  more  lowered  to  fid., 
snd  in  1870  to  4d.^  in  the  pound.   The  tax  was  again 
brought  up  to  6d.  in  1871,  but  lowered  to  4d.  in  1673,  to 
3d.  in  1873,  and  to  2d.  in  1874.   Finally,  in  1876  it  waa 
once  more  raised  to  3d.  in  the  pound,  but  at  tb»  aamo  time 
rastrictod  to  Incomes  of  over  £150  per  annum,  with  a  do- 
dnction  of  £130  for  aU  ineaAes  between  X160  and  X400, 
tkns  affecting  mainly  the  so-called  *'vppw''  and  "upper 
middle"  dassea  of  the  population.    The  total  reeeipta  of 
tbe  inoome  tax  amounted  to  £10,366,000  in  the  financial 
yesr  1861-63,  and  had  aunk  to  £5,280,000,  or  little  more 
than  one-half,  in  the  year  1876-77. 

An  indication  of  the  proportioDi  of  the  leTeana  dwiTed 
from  taxation  in  Englan<^  Scotland,  sod  Ireland  tameetiTniy 
ii  giren  in  the  foUowing  table.  The  fignrea,  which  ar»  lor 
the  year  ending  Harek  31;  1877,  do  not  inelnde  the  post- 
office  ratanu,  and  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax  tia-axela- 
sin  of  tiw  rrtuw  from  the  inonnea  ol  Goremment 
effieialflL 


ItoVMUN^UTS-n 

SnIIui4. 

imuc 

Spirits.  

Ualt   

<S 

13,078,101 
7.220.089 
l.SH.SH 
S.0Si,»5 

8,308.765 
2,404,792 
4,342,410 
8,ft81,ft81 
1,824,787 

C 

4,056,881 
368,848 
134,309 
108.509 
787,387 
833,156 
133,383 
518,149 

1,110,807 
77,910 

t 

3,507,985 
451,950 
311,078 
305,568 

1,024,234 
894.644 

269^889 
589,178 
10,308 

Winsaad  bear  (eiutoiai)  .... 

Land  and  hooss  dn^.  

Ineome  tsx   «... 

51,101,890 

7,767,318 

6,664,724 

£2   I  81 

£2  3  6] 

£1  4  llj 

Szpemliturt. — ^Aa  the  main  sources  oi  national  roTenue 
are  but  few,  so  are  the  principal  branches  of  expenditure. 
They  may  be  reduced  to  three,  namely. — first,  the  interest 
snd  management  of  the  national  debt;  aecondly,  the 
chafes  for  the  anny  and  nary  ]  and  thirdly,  the  coat  of  the 
general  goTomment,  entered  in  the  financial  accounts  under 
the  he»lin^  of  "CiTil  List,"  "  MiseeUaneoos  CivU 
SerTtcea,"  and  other  charges  placed  to  the  Coosolidated 
Fond.  The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  annual  diahorse- 
me&t  under  each  of  these  three  principal  brmachsa  of 
■fitioqal  expwiditnre,  daring  miy  third  fiunetal  year  from 
1S6T-63  to  1876-77 


FlnucUIl 
Ymti  ••d*d 

»l<(lUKk. 

IntCTM* 

Amjrud 
M>t;. 

CItU  LlKt  IQd 

CIVU  CharKci 
•f  lilkind*. 

1863 
1865 
1868 
1871 
1874 
1877 

t 

26,330,084 
26,369,898 
26,571,750 
26,826,437 
36,706,726 
27.99-2,834 

£ 

39,452.343 

25,280,9-i5 
28,&87,631 
34,237,041 
36,220,864 
.  37,286,117 

10,821.956 
10,205,412 
11,193,758 
18,176,659 
17,067,609 
16.779,779 

Jfational  DAt.~U  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  alone  the 
cost  of  tbe  army  and  navy — of  which  more  in  the  next 
ch^ter — the  charges  for  the  interest  and  management  of 
the  debt  form  by  far  the  most  important  branch  ol  national 
expenditure.  The  foundation  of  this  debt,  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  the  burthen  of 
which  could  be  safely  borne  only  by  the  wealthiest  of 
nations,  was  laid  at  the  time  of  the  Rerolution,  in  1689, 
and  its  growth  since  that  time,  botii  as  regards  capital  and 
interest,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


aMwinirNWa 

C^el 
e(  Pebli 

 1 

latemtaad 
Heeegeweai. 

Debt  tt  the  RflTolutiaB,  in  1689.... 
Excna  of  debt  contiscM  dnriag  1 
th«  reign  of  WiUicsB  IIL  sbon  ( 

a 

664.26S 
lS,7S0,4n 

89.855 
1,171,087 

Debt  at  the  sceesiion  of  Qseaa 
Debt  contracted  during  Queen 

16,894.703 
87,750,661 

1,310.943 
3,040,416 

Debt  at  the  aceesrion  of  George 

I.  ,  in  1714  

Debt  paid  off  during  the  reign  of 

Oewgs  L,  aboT*  debt  oon- 

Debt  at  the  tcceaiioa  of  George  ) 

II.  ,  in  1727  \ 

Debt  contiaotcd  from  the  accet-' 

iion  of  Georgt  II.  tilt  the  peace 
of  Pane  in  1763,  thne  year* 
after  the  aeeasaion  of  George 

M,1M.86S 
S,08S,1S5 

3,861,368 
1.1SS,807 

62,093,238 
86.778.193 

3,317,651 
3.684,600 

188,865,430 
10,381,795 

4,853.051 
880,480 

Paid  during  peace,  fhnn  178S  to  ) 

Debt  at  the  eonmanctsient  of 
Debt  conttaoted  during  the  Ameii- 

138,583,635 
121,367,993 

4,471,671 
4,980,201 

Debt  St  the  conclusion  of  the 
T>aid  during  peace  from  1784  to 

249,851.628 
10.501,880 

9,461,772 
243,277 

Ddit  at  the  emametieemant  of  the 
Debt  eoBtneted  taring  the  Trenoh 

239.350.148 
601,500,348 

9,208, 49S 
32,829,696 

Total  funded  nid  unftanded  debt ' 
OB  the  lit  of  Febnury  1817, 1 
when  the  EngUlh  and  Irish  | 
Exnhecjacrt  were  eonaolidatcd  . 

Debt  cancelled  fioift  the  let  of! 
February    1817    to    5th  of 

840,850,491 
63.311,675 

8S,0SB,1»1 
2,894,674 

Debt  and  charge  tfaerwm  on  Sth  i 

r87,«S8.816 

29,148,517 

°*"Ml!Jh  imT  ^ 
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The  following  UUe  exhibit!  tlie  amoonto  (tf  etpital  of 
tilt  debt,  dktiDgnialiiBg  faBded  and  ttnftmdod,  dnring  wih 
a  Oo  nzteen  jmn  Ina  1861-63  to  1876-77 


HMXank 


IMt 
1861 
1881 
1865 
1808 
1887 
1888 
1860 
1870 
1671 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 


OnlWiC 
Fudali: 


Dcbi 


768,239.618 
787.422,928 
781,712,401 
780,202,104 
776,941,190 
77«|188,8S9 
741,844.961 
741,112,640 
741,614,681 
7Sa,OI«,270 
781.766,062 
727,874,082 
726,114.006 
714.707,716 
716,667,817 
712,621,888 


Vnfuded  DoU. 


TaUlOnUitf  I 
XrtlOBdDaM,  I 

ibUAUftEtM. 


« 

16.617,900 
16,496,400 
18,186,000 
19,742,600 
8,187,700 
7,969,800 
7,911.100 
8.896,100 
6.761,500 
0,091.000 
6,166,100 
4,839,100 
4^479,600 
6.239,000 
11,401.800 
18.943  800 


824,186,894 
824.886,064 
821,290,829 
816,662,974 
807,668.934 
806,666,088 
806,672,884 
806,480,164 
801,400,661 
796,104.165 
792,661.133 
785,761,762 
779,283,245 
77&,  348,886 
776,970,644 
778,878.713 


ne  ■monnt  flf  termiBablo  aiitiiiiti«%  iodaded  ia  tlio  totti 
ctpiUl  of  the  d.9^ft^  bjr  compoUtion  io  S  per  cant,  atook, 
Tuiad  cofundanUy  ia  dillarant  yeat^  thnnigh  additions 
being  made  to  tbem,  as  in  1864,  vben  £6,000,000  (rf  the 
fanded  debt  wen  eonverted  into  tarminable  uuinittei,  and 
again  jn  1878,  wben  X4,000,000  of  Sae*  Canal  bonde  were 
added,  total  eonpnted  capital  of  tliein  amonnted  to 
X49,308^668  on  tbo  Slot  of  Uareh  1877.  Bj  tba  pnrl- 
tlouotan  Att  of  ParlianMit  paaaod  in  tbo  aeauon  of  1876, 
the  natioaal  debt  viS  be  gradoaD^  redaeed  hj  the  eitaUiah- 
moBt  of  a  new  permineat  nobog  fand,  maintaiDed  hj 
annual  graoti.  The  gnnt^  hy  the  euie  ilct;  wen  fixed 
at  je37,<00,000  for  the  financial  year  1876-76,  at 
£37,700,000  foi  the  rear  1676^77,  and  at  £36^000,000 
foreraiy  mbaeqnent  year  after  1877. 

Then  ia  a  aonkewhat  remarkablo  hamooy  betweos  the 
chi^  joureea  of  nronaa  and  the  Kincipal  bnodieB  of  ea- 
penditore.*  Thu  in  the  finandd  year  1676-77  the  first 
Mwrce'of  nnnne^  9X0100,  prodneliTe  of  £37,736,000,  almost 
exact]/  oovered  Ae  irat  branch  of  ozpeaditare,  inteieet  sod 
tnanagemeDt  of  deb^  amonottng  to  £37,993,834.  Again, 
id  fhe  earns  fiaandal  year,  Ao  reoeipti  from  eostoms  and 
atampa  paid,  with  a  anrplns  lef^  for  the  cost  of  the  army 
and  navy ;  while  the  prodoce  of  the  taxi^  inelading  ioooms 
tax.  together  with  the  post-office^  discharged  the  expoues 
of  the  general  goTOrnmeat 

Locai  Taxalion, — Besides  the  national  or  co-caited  im- 
perial taxation,  a  snm  coeaiderably  uorposalng  the  total 
receipts  from  the  oxciee  ia  raised  anDDally  by  local  taxation. 
In  the  finaadal  year  ended  March  SI,  1&74— the  last  for 
which  retams  wen  pabliahed  at  the  end  of  1877— the 
total  amount  raised  by  taxes,  and  from  other  sonrces  of 
income,  for  the  pnrposoa  of  local  goTemmae^  in  each  of  the 
three  dlTidona  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  as  foUowa  :— 


Lo.-Bl  TklM 

Tdd  or 

TuM 

England  aod  WaJai  

Sootland  fpftrtljMtfmated' 

M 

10.773,121 
1,008,310 
2,610,737 

•* 

4,168,007 
464,117 
866.272 

a 

23,870,020 
2,378,637 
2,996.000 

Total  f<B  Unitttd  Kingdom 

34  3X2,060 

4,026.626 

20.247,606 

-  In  addition  to  the  soma  here  specified,  the  local  aathori 
tiea  raited  in  the  financial  year  1873-74  the  auoant  of 
.£I,6S2,D6S  from  eales  and  nnts  of  proper^,  £3,404,676 
from  OoTemment  eontribationa,  £8,480.486  by  loana,  sod 
£3|648,604  from  misoeDaneoas  eonreoa.    The  total  Innsl 


reoeipts,  laeladlng  taxes,  amoaatad  la  the  year-  lo 
£46,633,816,— of  whidi  £97,731,193  Tm  90«ttfbated  hy 
England  and  Wales  £3,303,714  If  Beotland,  and 
£4,699,908  by  Ireland. 

FroD}  a  parliamentary  papsr,  ecnpaiing  Impatul  and 
local  taxatior  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  hsaed  in  the  Ba3a>>a 
of  1876,  it  appaan  thrt  the  barthen  of  local  taxation  ia 
mooh  higher  in  England  and  Walsa  than  either  In  Bootland 
or  in  Ireland.  If  apraad  evenly  over  Ae  three  diTiamaa 
of  tbo  Uutod  EiagdMB,  H  amonnted  ia  1873-4  to  £3^ 
18fc  lid.  per  head  of  the  total  popahtlatt. 

X  Army  and  Jfawy, 

Abont  one-fifth  of  the  entin  national  eipendltun  is  tor 
the  maintenance  <rf  the  aim^  and  an  addltitmal  ono-eerenth 
foi  that  of -the  navy.  Id  the  amy  saUmatea  for  the  fiDaBstal 
year  ending  the  Slat  March  1878,  sanctioned  by  parliamen^ 
the  total  amount  to  be  expended  en  aeoonnt  of  the  army 
was  fixed  at  £14,683.700,  of  idiioh  £13,643,900  was  for 
**  effectire  serTicai^*  that  is,  tho  aotad  maintenanoo  of  th* 
regular  amy,  as  weQ  aa  anaillary  and  zeaem  foicaa,  and 
£1,894.600  for ''auiUaiy  aervice^*  eom^ieiag  »wa(d< 
penuons,.  and  aapeiauiaatum  aDowancea. 

The  regular  army  was  eompoaed,  according  to  the  amy 
eatimatea  of  1877-78^  of  7163  eommlsrioned  t^eer^ 
16,968  a<Hi-commianoimd  officers,  and  109,699  rank  and 
file,  being  a  total  of  133,730  men  of  all  raolcB,  as  fol]o«a>— 


omm% 

MiKaaaS 
aam 

mapauta 

aaa 
irtmmcn. 

BMkaaS 

aia 

Ofletra  ea  tte  Oeasial  aad  1 

DapartmmtsI  Staff  f 

0«n*ral  staff  ,  

Anar  eccoaataatsw  

ChajMaintdspactmeat .. 

¥«dMal  dspartmsBt,  

OommiHsruii  isjaitmaM^  aa.  „ 

Aftswaar 
Xoyal  borss  artfUsrj,  IwlBdlBg 

ndiag  astshUdtamt  

CaTalrr,    iachidisg   h/e  asd 
bona  gnsrda  ...   

91 
388 

78 
831 
448 

90 

... 

1.436 

90 

129 

630 

994 

802 
8 

3.804 
46 
102 
23 

226 

1.878 

1  688 
723 
600 

6  842 
262 
160 
61 

2,788 

10.928 

17.144 
4  162 
2.606 

66.690 
1,388 
1.680 
666 

InfaatTT,  loclndlsg  footgaarda.. 
Staff  arUflltki— 

1,816 

11,779 

109,602 

284- 

871 
6.9M 

jnMaOM^vw  AfaUMsmla.- 
Rojral  military  coUsgSi  Sandhniit 

290 

4,688 

10 
7 
28 
6 
14 
IS 
24 

88 
22 
19 

'  B 
76 
48 

137 

89 
9 

17 
S 

Mainfartailas  estabSihMiila  .. 
TsiioDs  dltte.  

Total  fiiKa.  oBMt*  and  mtm,  ) 
tba  ooat  ol  vUolt  b  i»rnj*i  \ 

106 

464 

•7 

7.161 

16.988 

100  699 

1 
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mnabm  of  the  mniltf  annj,  maintained  for  Bcrricfl 
ja  tkt  Unitsd  Kingdoin,  hare  Torim  nrach  in  the  course  of 
UspettDtcsntarj.  InthejearlSOOtliQ  total  wu  70,745 ; 
god  it  raae  to  106,331  ia  1805,  and  to  112,518  in  1810. 
Withia  tht  next  three  quinqueonial  periods,  the  oamber 
deeietsed,  that  is,  to  80,731  in  16lS>  to  61,116  in  1620. 
and  to  46,SSi  in  1825.  In  1830  the  number  rose  again 
to  48,094,  but  feU  to  47,214  in  1835.  There  was  another 
me  to  90,476  in  1840,  to  59.870  in  1845,  and  to  67,077' 
is  1850.  In  1655  the  nember  had  (alien  once  more  to 
19,342,  hat  this  wai  the  lowest  point  it  reached.  Tbt 
ilKDgth  of  the  arm/  roae  again  to  89,507  in  1860 ;  it  stood 
It  78,410  in  1866,  and  at  64,361  in  1870.  There  were 
couideithle  flnetuations  in  the  number  of  men  maintained 
for  home  service  in  each  of  the  yean  from  1871  to  1876. 
The  annber  was  82.472  at  the  end  of  1871,  94,402  in 
1811, 101,145  in  1873,  98,719  in  1874,  92,386  in  1876, 
ind  96,275  in  1876.  Of  the  total  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  187^  there  wen  6^253  men  in  England  and 
Wtlei,  389»  in  Scotland,  33,414  in  Inlnnd,  and  1713  in 
tke  Cbannd  lalandiL 

The  nnmben  of  regolar  troops  on  colonial  aeniee  were 
^lullj  diminished  in  recent  yearn.  They  were  entirely 
vithdnwn  from  Anatralia  and  Kew  Zealand,  and  partly 
from  British  North  America,  a  small  force  only  being  left 
in  Nora  Scotia.  The  chit^  militaiy  atations  left  were 
Malti,  Gibraltar,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Bermuda, 
ud  Hong  Ktmg.  total  number  of  the  BrUish  forces 
in  India  was  giTen  at  62,662  men  of  all  tanka  in  the  army 
ntiBuisa  of  1877-78. 

ne  lecnuts  (or  the  regnlar  may  were  niied  aa  ftdlowi 
fram  each  of  the  diriaiou  of  the  United  Sii^om  fai  the 
jtin  1871  to  1873 


Jmn. 

Enitame 
ndWalM 

1871 
1879 
18TS 

18,015 
14.525 
1S.4S1 

1.547 

m 

1.057 

2,885 
1,888 
2,111 

^1,927 
7.507 
18.002 

Deaertiona  from  th?  army,  inainly  if  not  entirely  by 
teemiti,  were  formerly  extremely  nnmeroiu.  But  they 
tended  to  diminish  in  recent  yeaie,  partly  on  account  of  im- 
prored  organixation,  under  which  better,  treatment  is 
lenred  to  the  rank  and  file  of  soldiers,  and  partly  by  the 
i^toa  given  to  recruits  to  enlist  either  for  "long  "  service 
(i  twdre  yean,  or  for  "  short "  serrice  of  six  ycera.  In 
tlte  year  1862  there  were  4624  recruits  approved,  and 
UDong  them  there  were  no  fewer  than  2895  desertions. 
bun;{  more  than  one-half  of  the  total ;  but  from  among  the 
31,927  recmiU  of  1871  there  were  bgt  5861  desertions] 
vliile  from  20,640  recmits  enlisted  in  the  year  1874  there 
vere  only  5572  desertions  Of  the  recruiU  of  1874,  there 
<iiliriad7784  on  *'Iong''ierTifak  ud  13,866  on  ^'ahort 
urrice. 

llie  army  estimates  ennmerate,  aa  constituting  the  fences 
d(  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  the  regular  troopa,  four 
other  bodies,  elaasified  aa  reserves,  or  anxiliary  troops. 
These  are — iht  militia,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the  volunteer 
corp^  snd  the  enrolled  penaionerc  and  army  reserve  force. 

total  number  of  the  militia  in  1877-78  was  returned 
>t  139,331,  comprising  a  permanent  staff  of  483%  and 
134,500  men  in  training  servic&  For  the  some  period 
thi  total  number  of  yeomanry  cavalry  was  14,830,  there 
Iwing  a  permanent' staff  of  282,  and  14,548  yeomen.  The 
number  of  volunteers  provided  for  in  the  army  esti- 
nates  of  1 877-78  was  1 74,241,  comprising  32,393  artiUory 
Toiuteers^  and  148,848  light  horse,  engineers,  and  rifle 
vohateefa.  Since  ita  establishment,  under  a  new  organixa 
tioa,in|]wyear  1859,  duwn  to  the  end  q|[  1876^  the  toUl 


nnmber  of  volnnteert  who  joined  and  passed  throng  the 
force  was  as  follows,  according  to  a  report  laid  before  p•^ 
liament  in  the  seuion  of  1877  : — 

Totel  Knmbn  Imm 
VotaDUm  ISH  w  ISTf. 

.Light  Horse     615 

ArtUleiy                                .      ..  124,897 

Engineon   20.730 

Uoanted  Rifln.  .*.               _  ...  282 

KiAa  Yoluntacn                           ...  488,498 

Total   6S%911 

The  fourth,  and  l"t  branch  of  the  reserves  or  auxiliary 
troopa  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  enrolled  pensioners, 
were  returned  as  numbering  36,000  in  the  army  estimates 
of  1877-78.  The  enrolled  pensioners  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  15,000  men  forming  the  fint,  and  21,000  men  the 
second  division. 

Army  Expenditure. — The  expenditure  for  the  army, 
after  nearly  doubling  froni  1840-41  to  1861-62,  remained 
almoat  atationary  in  the  sixteen  'financial  years  from 
1861-62  to  1876-7?.  It  amounted  to  ^15,570,869  in 
1861-62,  and,  gradually  decreasing,  fell  to  .€13,804,450  in 
1865-66,  after  which  it  rose  again  to  X15,482,582.  It 
Bank  once  more  to  £13,430,400  in  1870-71,  but  rose  in 
thi  financial  year  1872-73  to  £14.824,600 ;  and  changed 
little  till  the  year  1676-77,  when  the  disbursementa  for 
the  armyamountedto£15,749,7l7.  Thelargest  branchof 
expenditure  is  that  for  the  general  staff  and  regimental 
pay,  for  which  £4,565,800  was  set  down  in  the  ^rmy  eati- 
matea  of  1877-78;  and  the  next  largest  branch  (or  provi- 
sions, transport,  and  other  services,  fixed  at  £2,986,000 
for  the  same  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  anxiliary  and 
reserve  forces  for  the  year  1677-78  was  not  more  than 
£1,209,100,  of  which  £534,000  was  for  the  militi^ 
£74,400  for  the  yeomaniy  cavalry,  £468,700  for  the 
volunteer  corps,  and  £132,000  for  the  enrolled  pennonen 
and  aimy  reaerve  force. 

Jfaval  Expenditure. — Although  considered  "the  bulwark 
of  the  nation,"  and  more  important  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  than  ita  land  forces,  the  navy  is  maintained  at 
mnch  leaa  expense.  However,  the  disbursementa  (or  the 
navy  increased  very  largely  since  the  year  1840,  when  the 
old  wooden  "  three-deckers,"  formeriy  the  pride  of  theseaa, 
had  to  disappear,  to  give  way,  first,  to  iron  ahipa  propelled 
by  steam,  uid,  not  long  after,  to  armour-clad  men-of-war, 
gradually  aaauming  the  shap::  of  floating  fortresses.  In 
the  financial  year  1840-41  the  totel  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  navy,  inclnding  transport  service,  was 
£5,597,511;  and  in  the  next  year,  1841-42,  the  coat  rose 
to  £6,489.074.  In '1845-46  the  naval  expenditure  had 
risen  to  £6,809,872,  in  1846-47  to  £7,803.466,  and  in 
1847-48  to  £8,013,873.  After  1848  the  expenditure  for 
the  navy  remained  nearly  stationary  for  six  years,  till 
1854,  when  it  suddenly  rose,  with  the  setting  in  of  the  era 
of  armour-clad  ships.  In  the  financial  year  1854-^5  the 
naval  expenditure  went  np,  with  a  leap,  to  £14,490,105  ; 
and  in  the  next  year,  1855-56,  it  reached  the  large  sum  of 
£19,664,585,  an  amount  unparalleled  before  or  since.  The 
next  few  years  showed  a  great  reduction  in  naril  expendi- 
ture, which  fell  to£13.469,0l3  in  1856-67,  to  £10.500,000 
in  1857-^8,  and  to  £9,215,487  in  1858-59.  There  was 
another  rise  to  £11,823,859  in  1659-60,  and  to 
£13,331,668  in  1860-61;  but  this  was  followed  by  a 
decrease  to  £12.598,043  in  1861-62,  and  to  £11,370,588 
in  1862-63.  At  the  latter  amount  the  expenditure  for  the 
navy  remained,  with  unimportont  Auctiiationa,  till  1877. 
never  rising  much  above  12  millions,  nor  sinking  much 
below  10  milliona  The  naval  expenditure  amounted  to 
£11,364,383  in  the  financial  jetr  ended-Karch^Ir  ^77. 
.Va«jr.— In  the  naval  estimotei  for  the  finaMUl.^vn' 
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1877-7S,  voted  by  parltamsntt  ths  total  axpeDcUtare  vai 
fixed  at  ^10,979,839,  aod  id  them  the  screogth  of  tixa  ntry 
of  tba  Uniteid  Kiogdum,  regarding  ships  id  commiaaion,  was 
Mportad  as  foUowa  foi  December  1,  1876  v— 

Wkljm  ta  CoamlMlaa. 

Bta-going  itMinan  :— 

Iraa-oUd  line-of-lxttle  ahlp*    4 

JroD-olad  frigatM  ud  corrottoi   13 

Otlur  „     „        ,  W 

Sloon  and  inuU  tmmIi   W 

TaUl  M-golng  nteuatn   .......  ..■  Ill 

BoMiTt  stuiiMn  and  toiling  rcwela  :— 

Pint  rmm  ■Uaman  ,   .  9 

BaoalTing  and  depM  BUamtn   S 

„        „      „  atllingvwwU   IS 

Bnrrrylnf;  stoaman                                     ,.  t 

Troop  alup,  atMm«ra   I 

Stoie  •hipa,  atetnun                                    .  t 

Taadats  •t'amm   S8 

aailtng  rnaala..   ft 

Cooat-gaard  or^aar^  atnmon   4 

„             „       Hlling  T«vi*1a   20 

Onnnarr  trafjUng  raaMU,  and  aloopa,  aaUlag  .  9 

Prill  alupa  let  the  Haral  bowrTs   S 

Tetal  nurre  aUamon  oad  akUing  TeaMla.—  IM 

Total  nary    SU 

The  nomber  of  ahipa  ia  eominuiioit  hare  givni  fonn  but 
a  ainall  portion  of  the  naval  fonM  tft  tb«  Unhad  Kingdom, 
eapecially  of  its  hj  far  moat  important  diriaion,  the 
armoar-clad  fleet  Tt^ther  ir^b  the  urj  flatimatea  for 
the  financial  jaar  1877-78,  tbera  vaa  imntd  •  parlk- 
mentaij  ntara,  iaaned  from  the  Adndndt/,  dated  Aprfl  0, 
1877f  eontaining  a  liat  "  of  all  iron-clad^  and  data  of  their 
first  completion  for  ae&*  The  ratom  ^vea  th*  nrawa  o! 
48  armour-clad  veaaelay  91  of  them  daaaified  u  **  brotdaide 
abipa,*  1  aa  a  *'  ram,'  14  aa  "  turet  Bkipa,"  and  3  aa  "  iron- 
clada  building.* 

The  whole  of  the  amovr-elad  ahipi  of  the  bioadHda  daaa 
completed  prarioua  to  1870  have  no  tbickar  armour  than 
from  4(  to  S}  inchea ;  vhile  thoaa  eomplated  from  1870  to 
1873  reeetTed  umour  of  from  4  to  8  inches  thiefakaaft 
Thia  waa  ineraaaad  in  tiia  broadaide  iron-oUd  of  1877,  tbe 
**  Alexandra, "  to  from  8  to  13  inehaa  Ibiokneaa ;  and  in 
thraa  not  qnita  eompittad,  to  armonr  of  from  8  to  10 
and  II  iuebeK  Tn  tbe  turret  ahip^  a  groatar  thiefcnaaa  of 
armour  vaa  reaorted  to  at  an  earlier  data,  Tbe  OUttni,' 
completed  in  1878,  vaa  tbe  flrat  ahip  to  reooire  armour  of 
from  IS  to  14  inebea  in  thiokneaa^  aubaequenttj  alco  given 
to  the  **  Devaatation  *  and  the  **  Thunderer ;  '  while  the 
"Dreadnought'  had  14  inohea  throughout  Burpaosing 
all  other  ahipa  in  armour-thieknea  ia  the  "  Inflexible,* 
under  oonatruotion  at  the  end  of  1877,  the  central  part  of 
vbioh  baa  from  16  to  24  inches,  protecting  4  gnna  of  81 
ton  veight,  the  heaviest  avor  made  for  the  British  navy, 
ond  exceeded  only  by  a  few  made  in  Eo^and  for  tvo 
Itafian  men-of-var. 

Tilt  eonatrnction  of  nnarmoured  sbips,  vbile  not  yet 
qalta  abandoned,  is  confined  entirely  to  aorev  atreamers, 
buflt  of  iron  or  ateel,  designed  for  great  speed,  and  vith 
very  poverfnl  enginco.  There  were  9  ships  of  this  elass  at 
the  end  ei  1877,  S  of  them  icig&tea  and  ft  corvettoa  The 
tvo  largest  frigates,  tbe  *' Inconotant '  and  the  "Shah," 
of  0700  toDa,  vith  engines  of  7500  horse-pover,  vera 
reported  at  the  dat^  to  be  the  evifteat  ihipa  ci  the  British 
nary. 

liie  number  of  men  provided  for  tbe  naval  eerrioe  of  tbe 
kingdom  vaa  B4,400  in  tbe  navy  estimates  1877-78.  They 
9ere  divided  into  34,100  eeamen  and  6300  boya,  3000  of 
the  latter  bsing  nndar  training,  giving  a  total  of  40,400 
dlreotly  elaesified  aa  ** sailors.*  Besides  them,  f or  tbe  aei^ 
vm  «F  tb«  fleet,  vera  14,000  marioea— 700Q  aflpat  and 


7000  on  ahora  Tnolndad  in  tbe  number  of  S4.100  aeamea 
of  tbe  fleet,  provided  for  in  tbe  eatlmatee  of  1877-78,  vere 
160  flag  officera,  30  officers  superintending  dockyarda  and 
naval  eatabUabmenta,  and  2889  other  eommiaaioiied  oflioars 
on  active  aervioe,  being  a  total  of  3079  offlcen  for  th« 
Btitiah  navj. 

XLf'Salifiem  and  XiMt^iaiL 

Hiera  k  a  afngular  vant  of  antbwtio  rtUgiMU  ttatiatiM 
in  England.  Wblb  ia  nearly  all  otbar  Enropeaa  oonntriea 
the  number  (rf  As  population  adhering  to  varioaa  creeds  ia 
carefully  aaeartainad  at  the  parlodioal  cenana  takinga,  or 
at  other  tima^  tUa  baa  never  bean  dene  in  England, 
except  in  a  ennory  nuuuiar.  At  the  oanraa  ti  ilardi  91, 
18S1,  an  eaumaration  took  plaea  ci  the  ntuabor  ol  plaeas 
of  vonhip  in  England  and  Wala^  and  tha  attendanea  ol 
penona  therein  m  tbe  praoading  day,  .a  Sunday;  bat  tha 
lafoRoatkm  tboa  obtfttnad,  tboogb  valnablo  ia  aoma  ra- 
Bpeet^  vaa  not  of  the  kind  to  aeonrata  oooAiriotti 
eoDceming  tbe  atrangtb  of  tba  variou  raltgkw  bodtoii  il 
being  veil  known  uiat  the  attandanca  |in  dinrebea  and 
cbqiok  «MBpriaaa  many  pmooa  ontaida  the  eread  to  vbieb 
they  adbara.  Tha  ratoma  of  tho  oaaaaa  of  ICareh  1851 
vera  aa  foUowa  ^— 


Cnaai. 

IMrfattasiauB 
IsFlaaaiaf 

Vsta^k 

ParniatMS 
of  AtfJaaea 

AD  ether  raligUna  bcdiis  .. 

3^»71.U8 
I,1W,87S 

i7*4 
f9 
4S7 

<,U6,S2S 

100-9 

Tha  total  population  of  England  and  Walaa  at  tba  eaami 
of  March  91,  1801,  vaa  17,937,609,  so  that  tha  ehudi 
attendance  regbtarod  oompriaad  litUo  mora  thaa  oaa-third 
of  the  popolamm. 

Ia  tba  abaence  of  other  trfBdal  r^jMrla,  tba  bait  aniting 
meana  of  aaeartaining  the  nnmbora  of  tha  variooa  ereada  are 
in  the  retuma  of  tha  regiatrar-fananl  of  birthis  dealha,  and 
marriagea.  Since  tha  year  1836,  when,  during  Lord 
UelboumeVt  admiaiatration,  an  Aet  waa  paaaad  granting  all 
diasantara  from  the  atata  ehnrch  tha  ri^t  to  go'urough  tha 
ceremony  of  marriage  in  theif  own  obwtebaa  and  chapela  - 
a  right  of  vbieh  they  bad  bean  derived  from  1704,  tat  a 
period  of  8S  jeara — atriot  aeconnta  wan  kept  of  tha  eraeda 
of  all*  peraona  manying;  and  from  Aeaa  tdlarably  aeenrata 
eonclnuona  amy  be  drawn  regarding  the  raapactiva  number^ 
if  sot  of  all  dia  aeota  and  denominationa,  at  laaat  of  tbe  two 
great  diviaiona  of  tbe  population,  cburohmen  and  nmieon- 
formista  A  careful  analysis  of  tha  marriago  retuma  for 
.the  forty  yeara  from  lti37  to  tbe  end  of  1876  makea  it 
apparent  titat  the  number  of  nonconformista  A  ateadily 
inoreaaing^  and  ihat,  although  tbe  great  m^ority  of.  the 
population  atill  adhere  to  the  Church  of  England,  tbe  pro- 
bability aeema  that  it  will  be  otherwiaa  ia  the  course  of  one 
or  tvo  generationa. 

Diuftittra. — From  an  enumeration  made  in  the  year 
1699,  and  believed  to  be  quite  truatvorthy,  it  appear*  that 
at  that  time  the  total  number  of  Protestant  dissenters  frorn 
tbe  Church  of  England  waa  not  mora  than  314,000,  being 
4*18  per  ce'nL  of  the  population.  There  are  no  returns  for 
about  a  century  and  a  half  afto'r  tbia  date  from  which  an 
estimate  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  number  of  disaentera, 
the  first  nav  basis  for  them  not  offering  itself  till  tbe  paaa- 
ing  of  tbe  Marriage  Aet  of  1836.  Tn  184lt,  when  tbe  Act 
bad  been  veil  carried  oat,  tha  number  of  Ftoteataut  d  *■ 
aenters  in  England  and  Walea  vaa  calculated  at  1,391,000, 
being  808  per  cent  of  the  popnlation.  Thia  vaa  no  groat 
Incraaae  from  1699,  wban^  tbr^arotetaga  waa^-1%  but  the 
riaa  of  dtaMatbeeama  mora  marked  baaoalorttb  Ial801Uia 


ENGLAND 


ENGLAND 
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puufber  of  FrotoBtank  diaimten  wu  estimatod  at  1,05^000, 
or  10'89  per  cent  of  the  popalatum ;  and  ten  yean  after, 
io  I86I,  tiie  toiarnimibflr  was  calculated  to  have  increaied 
to  5,090,000,  being  15-36  per  ceaL  of  the  popalaticm. 
Hiflre  waa  an  estimated  farther  increase  to  3,686,000,  or 
17*38  per  cent  of  the  popdatioOf  in  the  nomber  of 
dissentera  at  the  end  of  1866 ;  while  the  lost  ealcnlationa, 
■mag  down  to  the  end  of  1876,  make  it  probable  that  at 
this  date  the  number  had  risen  to  4,500,000,  being  not  far 
from  20  per  cent  of  the  population.  According  to  the 
most  reliable  estimates,  the  diMenten  did  not  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  the  jear  1876  in  any  part  of 
Eoglukd,  but  they  poeseesed  it  in  Wales.  Next  to  Wales, 
tbe  greatest  number  of  dissentera  were  in  Uonmouthshire, 
ComberlaDd,  Cornwall  and  DeTon,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire, 
in  all  which  counties  they  constituted  more  than  a  third  of 
the  population.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dissentera  were  in 
a  small  nuuority  in  nearly  all  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  notably  in  Middlesex,  Kenti  and  Saiiex,  In  the 
metropolis  itself,  the  Protestant  dissentera  were  eetunated 
to  form  about  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Under  the  Act  of  1 836,  the  registrar-general  has  to  keep 
s  list  of  all  the  churches  and  ^^«b  of  the  rarioos  dissent- 
ing religions  deoomiostimi  wishing  to  be  "  licensed  **  for 
tho  celelxatiou  of  marriages:  The  number  so  entered  was, 
according  to  the  "  Tfiirty-Eightb  Annual  Beport  ol  the 
£agistrtr-General''iHaed  in  1877,  no  less  than  122.  The 
fd&wing  WW  the  np«ted  list  of  dmomiutioiiB  ^ 


IpMMilra. 

Anwnta  Kav  Soclily. 

ctTttMU  BmIHIi 

•Mnl  MapUilib 

**mnl  BKytMStv  CMMUM. 

eU  ■utMt, 

fmfcTHtl—  kudaUi 

B^tlzed  BaUmn. 

BdMTcn  In  Cbrbt. 

BBiIi  CbrWUu. 

BIbU  IMwa  AmocU  Urn. 

Imhnn. 

CdrtatM. 

Cttbollc  and  ApMtolk  Chardi. 

CbtMimw  -  «tM  sklMt  M  M  Mtonriit 

Mttutad." 
CMKlnBiBmn. 
CkHlu  Bralkrcib 
(MttamBlMllM. 
CkfWin  lMMUti& 

ChllMMlllMlOQ. 

QntaOH  TMMMhn. 

CMUn  Tmparancc  Mod 

OMMIni  CaloDlaU. 

Oiwtk  ■(  Cbrial. 

OutAeimtnm. 

OtvA  of  aeMtand, 

CkBA  •(  tha  PMpla. 

CMatm  *l  ItoBitnidBn'*  Cnnnr  ilon. 

IMKlrlailB  ChrWt. 

Mt^alJowChTM. 

EMHm  Ortfeota  Oraak  CIhwiIl 

Eekette 

RpiMapallaii  DIaMnten. 

E*Uf«)leiJ  UaloBlaU. 

Ftfnm  or  ttaa  Laid  jr«Hu  Chrl-4. 

FniCrtbollc  ChTMIni  Cbairk. 

^  Cmwiu  AMOrtMiM. 

riNCbiMlaiu. 

rntCtareh. 

[wOaich  (Epiwand}. 
nMOuck  of  Ehitlaiii. 
^a«*p«l  and  Ctirtadia  BiatLran 
'wOwpdClititcli, 
n«GnatO<Mrd  CfarWIUMk 
f "  Bitoa  Chwth. 
gmUdHna. 
Sf*i  SoBM  CIMk. 

QiHkCUbotfe, 

PwehatoiM  Satktj. 
■WW^aSandT 
S^NMoB. 

■^IwieM  KeSKlesi  Oafgntoia 


iDdapaadaata. 
IirtepMidant  IMoaUa. 
iMkwtfUa 
ImaUlaa. 
Java. 

Utter  Vmf  tttwit, 

ManuM 

Kaw  Chveh. 

Nov  Jaratalam  Chinh. 

OrUMdoz  EHHm  CIWlA. 

f  ocnllar  Pcoplo. 

PiTinoath  BreUtrao. 

Pollih  Sodalr. 

rrrabjrterUn  Chnrcb  li  IdkIodA- 
PrlmlU*a  CbrMlaiw. 

ProUiluit  Ifambon  of  tha  Cbnreb  el 
Eniland. 

FrotoatanU  "adharint  to  Artlclai  of 
CkvTch  of  EafUnd.  1  to  U  Udulra, 
btt  MjacitoK  QitK  md  RUmL" 

Protottut  Vstoe. 

Qvtkan. 
Kanten. 

RoeraatlN  RoUglenWa 

Roli)rTnad  CTinrch  at  EnftuiC 

Retonnod  PrMbjtaritMarCmanlan. 

Kotormtn. 

KcTlfal  Dud. 

RoTKallita 

RoinaD  CaUitdlck 

Salon  aadotr. 

SaDdaaunUiM. 

Saeend  Adrcnt  Brattrnk 

StfMa*l»to  (Proteomm. 

Sodalr     tho  Now  Chndk 

Sptrttna)  Chnrch. 

Bw«d«nborglani, 

ToraHranco  Cbarch. 

TMlino»r  CoBfngaHoeri  Chu*. 

UnlonMa, 

Unltailaa  ChriidaBa, 
Unltarina. 

Unltod  Bratkron  or  Uora*t«ni 
United  ChThtlat  Chnreli 
Unltod  PmbrtatlMW- 
WoUb  m»  Pratbrtartant. 
Wodaraa  HathOdtaM,  tU.. 

Xw*  CoBMtlea  Walannik. 
OHflAU  Csnnnlon  «r  Wnltyuft 
fhlKl«l*«  MMMIiM, 

Baton*  Praa  Ckanh  ar  W  Mtrraa 

MMa  MMhadWo. 
SMwniMa  MMfeodtoto. 
VaHad  m*  XMboaiit  ChirA. 
W(tah  C^laWM  llallM4l»l*L 
Wwlajwi  MalliaaM  AnootMMa. 
W««)«^«  Eaftiiwffc 
WhI*jh  BaCtna  Oiarj  Band. 

Cbapols 


The  total  number  of  licensed "  churches  and  chapola 
beloD)png  to  Fh>teatant  and  oUier  dissentera  from  the  estab- 
lished church  was  30,480  on  the  31st  December  1875.  The 
number  had  fallen  to  19,486  on  the  31st  October  1877. 

The  nomerically  most  important  body  of  Frotestsnt 
dissentera  is  that  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  founded  in  1739 
oy  the  BoT.  John  Wesley,  clergyman  of  the  Church 
^glancL  Subsequently  to  his  death,  in  1791,  the  eun- 
mnnity  tfAit  into  various  subdivisions,  of  whidi  13  are 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  list  The  largest  of  these, 
known  simply  ss  Methodists,  or  Wesl^an  Methodists,  had 
on  its  roll  403,437  membera  at  the  end  of  1876 ;  and  the 
next  laiges^  the  Primitive  Methodists,  161,081  members. 
Of  more  or  lees  importance,  among  the  other  bodies  of 
Protestant  dissentera,  are  the  Baptists,  spilt  into  nearly  as 
many  dinsions  ss  the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  tixt  Indepen* 
dents,  also  known  as  Congregationalists ;  the  Unitarians ; 
and  tilt  MoraTianSL  No  authentic  returns  exist  regarding 
the  number  of  persons  adhering  to  aaj  of  Uie  minor 
Protestant  creeds  reported  by  the  registcarfsiiersl  exisi' 
ing  in  England  and  WalsK 

Mora  uumerooB  than  any  single  body  of  Protestant 
dissentera  is  that  of  Boman  Catholics  in  England.  -It  is 
stated  by  Hallam  tiiat  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth  the 
Boman  Catholics  numbered  one-third  ol  the  entire  popula- 
tion ;  but  the  effect  of  the  many  repressive  laws  enacted 
against  them  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  when 
the  already  referred  to  religious  census  of  1699  was  taken, 
the  total  number  was  only  27,696,,  being  barely  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  population.  It  wss  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  Boman  Catholics  in  England  had  increased  to  68,000 
in  1767,  being  about  I  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  that 
it  stood  at  69,400  in  1780,  being  less  than  1  per  cent  On 
the  basis  of  the  marriage  returns  of  the  registrar-general, 
the  estimated  number  of  Boman  Catholics  in  England  and 
Wales  was  284,300  in  1845,  or  1*70  per  cent  of  the  popa- 
UtioQ ;  but  within  the  next  six  yean,  when  then  was  a 
large  immigration  of  Irish,  the  numbera  rapidly  rose,  and 
at  the  end  of  1851  the  total  number  of  Boman  Catholics 
was  calculated  at  758,800,  being  4  23  of  the  population. 
Ihe  numbera  kept  rising  till  1854,  when  tiien  were 
estimated  to  be  916,600  Boman  Catholics  in  England  and 
Wales;  being  4*94  per  cent  of  the  population;  but  there 
was  a  fall  after  this  year,  if  not  in  numbers  yet  in  percen- 
taga  The  calculated  number  waa  927,500,  or  4-61  per 
cent,  in  1861,  and  982,000,  or  463  percent,  in  1866. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  middle  of  1877  the  number  of 
Boman  Catholics  in  England  and  Wales  had  barely  reached 
one  million,  being  a  leas  percentage  than  in  1866,  tai 
that  about  one-lult  the  nomber  comprised  natives  of 
Ireland,  with  tiieir  famOiea  It  would  thus  seem  that 
Soman  GatboUeiam  has  not  been  progressive  in  Eoglaad 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  oentaiy.  However,  the  wealth  of 
the  body  Increased  very  greatly  during  this  period,  owmg 
mainly  to  the  seceesion  of  many  rich  person^  ol  both 
sexe^  to  the  dratch,  which  M  to  a  vast  increase  of  Roman 
Catholie  plaesa  U  worship.  Thqr  numbered  616  in  18S3, 
Mid  had  risen  to  1095  at  the  end  of  1877,  with  a  dogy 
of  1892.  The  government  of  the  R<»nan  Catholic  duvdi 
in  England  and  Wales  is  under  12  bish<^  ruling  diocessi^ 
and  1  arehbtsho[s  head  of  the  "province  of  Westminster.'' 
Hie  Establiahed  Chnreh  of  England,  to  iriiieh  adhere  the 
majori^  of  the  population— the  estim^  number  of  mmh 
ben  being  13^  millioiis  in  the  middle  of  1877,  leaving 
about  11  miliums  to  all  other  creeds— was  governed,  at 
the  end  of  1877,  by  2  archbishops  and  28  bishopsytthe 
former  at  the  head  of  two  provinces,  and  the  lattn  .of  as 
many  qnseopal  sees.  Thsnwere  as  mtny^w  21 ' 
at  the  b^nniDg  of  the  8tlhi^^^^'^n^^l4<l 
thought  inmfficieut  at  the  iimerforwvsosnil 
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come  yean  before  his  death,  in  73S,  exhorted  King  Egbert 
to  iDoreaae  tiie  ufl>  hj  coDTerting  many  monuieriee  into 
eathedrala.  HoweTar,  the  adTiee  waa  not  followed;  and 
at  the  period  of  die  Oonqoeet  the  nnmber  of  eeea  was 
^1  21,  During  the  centories  that  elapeod  till  the  Refur- 
mationf  while  the  population  increased  from  1^  to  4  mil- 
lions of  Boals,  only  two  new  biBhoprica 
that  of  Ely  in  1109,  and  that  of  Carlisle  in  1133.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  YIIL  it  was  prcyoaed  to  eatablish  20  new 
dioeeaea,  but  only  6  came  to  be  formed,  one  of  which,  that 
of  Westminster,  had  no  long  existence.  Three  centaries 
again  elapsed  after  the  Reformation  till  any  more  sees  were 
founded,  the  firat  new  creation  being  ^t  of  Ripon,  estab- 
lished in  1836.  Eleven  years  aftwwarda,  in  1847,  the 
bishoprio  of  Manchester  waa  founded ;  while  the  lapse  of 
anotlur  twenty  years  saw  the  establislmient  of  two  mom 
bish^riea  in  those  of  St  Albans  and  Trara 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  thirty  archiepiscopal  and 
episM^  sees  of  England  and  Walea—- the  latter  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order, — with  date  of  tfeeir  ertabKslunem» and 
find  incomes  attached  to  them  : — 


PjtOTIHCB  OT  CAKTESBiraT. 

Canterbaiy  (Arcbbuhopric)  .. ,  , 

RantfOT  

BethMtdWells  

CUhAihUt.  

ny  

Ezstn-  

QloncMter  and  &utoL  

Hereford  

UeUMd  

Liaooln  

Llandaff.  

London  

Korwioh  

Oxfotd   ., 

Fsteibonnigh   

Rochoatar   ,  

8t  Albans  

St  Aaanh  

8t  DaTKta  

Salisbaiy  

Tmn  

Winchester  

Woreoater  , 


Protivce  or  Yoax. 

Tore  (Anhbiihoprio)  

Carliala  

Cheatsr  

Durham  

Hanohei^  

Bipon  

Sodor  and  Han  


Taarot 
FaaadatHw. 


507 
650 
00ft 
1070 
1109 
lOM 
16«0 
«87 
«65 

ioe7 

fi50 
605 
1091 
IMO 
1540 
603 
1P77 
5S0 
550 
1058 
1877 
«S5 
680 


625 
I18S 
1640 

990 
1847 
1884 

850 


laMtwa 


£ 

16000 
4200 
5000 
4200 
6600 
4200 
5000 
4300 
4500 
5000 
4200 

10000 
4500 
MOO 
4600 
4200 
4500 
4300 
4500 
6000 
8000 
7000 
5000 


10000 
4500 
4500 
8000 
4200 
4B0O 
1400 


The  fbrmetfy  Tariabla  inoomea  of  the  aicUnahopa  were 
fixed  by  a  number  of  atatutes,  arising  out  of  the  aataUiah- 
ment,  in  16S3,  at  •  pKliamentary  '*  Commkrion  toinquire 
into  the  BeTonnea  and  I^tronage  of  the  EstaUiabad  Church 
in  En^bnd  and  Walea."  -In 1836  the  mMnben  of  ^he  com- 
miasion,  alter  having  made  a  dose  inTeatigatioc  into  all 
the  BouTcea  of  dmru  rerenne,  were  constitntedf  by  Act 
6  and  7  William  IT.  c.  77,  a  perpetual  corporation,  under 
the  title  of  "  EocIeaiaBtieal  Commiauonflia  for  En^and  and 
VTales,*  with  power  to  adminiater  the  financial  affaln  of  the 
church,  to  pay  fixed  aalaiiea  to  the  principal  dinrch 
dignitwiea,  to  re^nunge,  under  approval  of  the  Queen  in 
oonndl,  the  boandariea  of  dioceses  and  incnmbeneiee,  and 
to  take  other  measures  "  conduciTe  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
eatablished  church,  and  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the 
cure  of  aonla." 

In  the  goremment  of  the  Church  of  En^and,  the  arch- 
hiahopa  and  bishops  are  assisted  by  30  daana  wid  74  areh- 
daaaou^  the  funacr  having  fixed  ioooDwa,  paid  by  the 


Eeeleaiaatioal  Commisaioima,  bat  the  latter  dependent 
chiefly  on  prefermenta,  held  independent  of  their  dignity. 
The  more  immediate  supervision  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
estimated  to  number  about  1 3,000,  is  in  charge  of  G 1 0  rural 
-deans,  who  have  no  salariea  as  such,  but  are  entirely  depen- 
dent on  that  derived  from  their  preferments,  or  "livings." 
The  incomes  of  these  vary  extremely,  being  excessively 
low  in  many  cases,  while  in  others  approaching  the  revenues 
of  the  dignitaries  of  tiia  church.  To  raise  the  value  of  tUo 
smallest  "  livings  "  has  been  among  the  chief  labours  of  the 
Eeclesioatieal  OomnnBaionera,  and  they  have  been  aided  in 
the  taak  bj  the  endeavours  of  various  societies,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  among  them  that  of  the  "Bishop  (rf London's 
Fund,"  established  in  1861,  Foremoat  among  the  older 
o^niaationB  stands  the  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  founded 
in  1703,  to  increaao  the  innmiea  of  the  poorer  cUrgy.  The 
commiBsionen  under  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  which 
established  the  "  Bounty  "  found  no  less  than  6397  livings 
under  X50  per  annum  in  England  and  Wales ;  but  since 
that  time  the  nnmber  greatly  decreased,  and  althongh  there 
are  no  official  returns  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  there  were  not  1000  preferments  in  die  country  in 
1877  endowed  with  such  small  incomea 

Sdvcaiion. — The  spirit  of  reform  whifh  made  itself  fait 
in  the  church  by  the  institution  of  the  Church  Inquiry  and 
EccIesiaBtLcal  Commissions  exhibited  itself  to  a  far  more 
vigorous  d^ree  during  the  same  period  by  promoting  the 
cause  of  education.  The  work  of  educational  reform  began 
with  the  upper  and  middle  elaas  schools,  and  gradually 
went  downwards,  till  it  reached  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
population.  Parliament  began  occupying  itaelf  with  .the 
condition  and  management  «f  the  public  schools  of  England 
in  1816,  when  a  commission  mode  a  report  upon  them,  ex- 
posing many  evils,  lliough  little  action  waa  token  at  the 
tipie,  the  work  of  inquiry  eontinued  in  varions  forma,  lead- 
ing to  the  close  inapectioa  of  more  tban  2000  endowed 
schools.  Many  of  these  were  compelled  to  undergo  exten- 
sive reforms  in  their  mode  of  teaching,  so  as  no  longer  to  ex- 
clude science,  art,  and  modern  languages;  whfle  the  revenues 
of  nearly  all  of  them  were  regulated,  and  made  to  serve 
lai^r  objects  than  before.  It  was  the  leading  aim  of  the 
educatiomd  reformen  in  parliament  both  to  deepen  and 
widen  education,  giving  the  largest  poestble  number  the  best 
possible  instruction,  and  a  variety  of  meaaorea  were  passed 
for  this  purpose.  From  1634  direct  annual  grants  were 
voted,  the  first  of  ^20,000,  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
and  in  1839  the  C<Hnmittee  of  the  Privy  Council  ou 
Education  waa  inatituted  for  the  diatribution  of  the  money. 
An  Act  for  the  eetablishment  <A  ioduBtrial  schoola  was 
passed  ia  1857 ;  and  in  the  aame  year  the  univetaitiaa  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  oooaented  to  undertake  "middle- 
claaa  examinationa  *  in  lome  of  the  chief  towns  of  Engbod. 
Theae  local  nniveiaity  emminationa  began  in  the  aummer  of 
1 858,  and  proved  meat  aneceasfnl  id  promoting  higher  educar 
tion.  It  was  atimulated  no  leas  t^an  Act  passed  in  1869, 
31  and  33  Tiet  &  118,  reforming  the  government,  teaching, 
and  discipline  of  the  aeven  great  public  eehoob  <tf  England, 
— Eton,  Harrow,  Bngby,  Wineheater,  Shrewabnry,  the 
Charterhouse,  and  Warminster.  Thia  atatute  greatly 
widened  their  field  of  inatmdion. 

While  theae  efforta  were  made  to  improve  the  education 
of  the  middle  and  upper  daasea,  the  Iowm  classea  of  the 
population  were  not  altogetiw  forgotten.  Still  the  acbieve- 
ments  in  this  direction,  naturally  vastly  more  difficult,  were 
for  a  time  incDnsiderable.  Hie  fint  impulse  given  towards 
more  determined  exertion  waa  by  a  great  educational  con- 
ference, under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  Consort^  which 
took  place  in  London  in  June  18D7,u^  passed  Teaolntiona 
that  were  soon  echoed  all  over  the  limdoffVl^l*  result 
of  the  tmimim  was  t^  VlS^QWSuua  of 
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185S,  of  a'  pkrlisimntary'coiuutiuion  to  iiuiuira  into  tlio 
BUta  (tf  popular  odncfttion,  the  nport  of  which  wu  iwued, 
nther  tanlilf,  in  Uareh  1891.  CIom  upon  the  report 
followed  a  miaute  of  the  Conioittee  of  the  Frivy  Council 
on  Edacation,  ettabluliiog  a  nviMd  code  of  regulatiotM  for 
elemeutarf  echoolfc  The  code,  which  woa  to  come  into 
(^radoQ  OB  the  let  Apdl  1803,  decreed  regular  ezamioa- 
tioQi  of  the  pupQs,  paf  meat  by  result*,  eveniiig  aehooU  for 
idalta,  and  various  other  changes  in  elementary  edacation, 
tending  to  make  it  more  genertL  But  so  far  from  giviag 
ntUfactioD,  the  natr  code  rataed  a  storm  of  opposition, 
chiefly  from  the  clergy,  and  had  to  be  altered  in  some  of 
its  moat  important  proTisiona.  In  the  session  of  1870  a 
■titnte  of  the  highest  importance  was  passed,  which  effected 
little  less  than  a  refolntion  in  the  state  of  national  educa- 
tioD.  Bt  thin  statnte,  33  and  U  Tict  c  7S.  entitled  **  An 
Act  to  provide  for  Public  Elsmentary  Ednoation  in  England 
ind  Wales,"  it  was  ordered  that  "  there  ahall  be  provided 
for  every  achool  district  a  sufficient  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion in  public  elementary  seboula  available  for  all  the 
children  reaident  in  anch  district,  for  whose  elementary 
edneatim  efflcient  and  anitable  provision  is  not  otherwise 
made.'*  It  waa  further  enacted  that  all  children  attending 
these  **  public  elementary  schools  *  vhoae  parents  were 
uaable,  from  poverty,  to  pay  anything  towards  their  edu- 
tstion,  ahonid  bo  admitted  free,  the  expenses  k>  incurred, 
sith  all  others  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro\'isions  of  the 
Ae^  to  ba  defrayed  out  of  local  taxatioiL  Finally,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  whole  administration  of  the  new  system 
of  pablic  educstion  should  be  placed  under  "  school 
boards,"  elected  by  the  saffniges  of  all  tax-pajers,  includ- 
ing WAmen,  and  invested  with  large  powers,  among  them 
that  of  comi>elIing  all  parents,  under  severe  penaltiee,  to 
dve  their  children  between  the  ages  of  fire  and  thirteen 
the  advantngoe  of  education.  The  atatute  of  1870,  proving 
more  beneficial  even  than  expected  at  the  outset,  laid  a 
firm  basis  for  universal  education. 

The  gradual  progress  of  public  elementary  education 
daring  the  course  of  a  i^nerter  of  a  century  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  ^vee  the  total  number  of  schools 
Mder  OoTflmmaat  iaepectim,  the  total  number  of  children 
for  whom  accommodation  was  provided,  and  the  average 
Dunber  of  children  attending  the  aehouls,  in  every  fifth 
kholutic  year,  ended  August  31,  from  1850  to  1870,  and 
for  each  year  thereafter  to  1876. 


fun  Me«a 
XacM  SIrt. 

Klmbrr  at 

Nantar  ol 

CanSnm  *ka  ea» 

or  Ckn4r«  !■ 

1150 

1,814 

370,»{8 

107.578 

lass 

3,SS3 

704. 40S 

447,010 

18tfO 

<,0I2 

1,158.827 

751,325 

18» 

<,8«5 

1.470.473 

.901,750 

1870 

8,98< 

1,950.441 
2,092,984 

1,255,083 

1871 

0.521 

1.345,302 

I»S 

10,751 
11,»11 

2,897.745 

1.445,328 

1S7S 

1.683,941 

1,570,741 
1,710.808 

1874 

13,084 
1<0«7 

2,952,470 

1S7S 

,S.S29,11« 

1,8«S,17< 

ll7f 

14,875 

1,481,789 

^007,7M 

£904,2Sfi,  and  over  a  niillioa  in  1875,  nheu  theyetood  at 
£1,093,378.  In  1876  the  anuoal  granta  for  oxaminatioo 
and  attendance  incroaead  to  £l,S73,i9S,  and  in  1977  to 

Xl,415,333, 

i)fit«mimaiietud  Sehoolt, — It  a|^>eara  from  parliamentary 
rvtuma  iesaod  in  the  eeeaiou  of  187-4  that  at  that 
whM  the  sdiool<board  systMn  had  jnst  began  to  take  root, 
the  great  mosa  of  the  puptla  ttf  elemeataiy  echoole  under 
■  ■upscui.a  were  in  institutions  belonging  to  and  n^der  the 
control  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  following  tabular 
statement  gives  the  number  of  pupils  present  at  examint- 
lion  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England  and  Wales  coii- 
ttoliod  respectively  by  the  Charch  of  Ea^aod,  the  Ronton 
CathoUca,  the  school  boarda,  and  the  Britieh,  Wesle}-an, 
and  all  other  achoda,  in  the  yaan  1871  to  18T3  : — 


^Thile  the  charge  for  slomontary  education,  under  the 
Act  of  1870,  chiefly  falls  npoa  local  rates,  there  are  at  tiie 
wne  time  large  and  continually  increasing  parliamentary 
puts  made,  oat  of  imperial  fuuda,  for  promoting  the  edu- 
ntioa  ef  the  masaea.  Id  1863  the  annual  granU  for  ez- 
uninstion  and  attendance  of  pupils  in  elementery  echoole, 
ender  inspection  in  EogUad  and  Walaa,  amounted  to  only 
£309;  but  fhey  rose  to  .£160,303  in  1864,  to  £376,367 
in  1S65.  to  £388,006  ia  1866,  to  £429,885  in  18G7,  and 
t»'431,594  in  1868.  Thna  regularly  adTancinc  the  gtuts 
^  to  uTot  half  a  uilUoB  ia  IMS^  amuunting  tlmu  tu 


DciMinlBatlan)  ol  Bchoolh 

Taftn 
ond>d 
Slrt 
AacMt, 

Xrabu-st 

Ochooll 

■new 

ToUl  Maabn 

Chnrrh  of  EnslsnJ  

1871 
1872 
1873 

8,724 
7,328 
8,051 

1,140,118 
1,172.944 
1,254.907 

BoBsa  Calbidle  

1871 
1872 
1B78 

3S3 
464 
524 

102,471 
105.I4S 
in.43ft 

1872 
1873 

82 

520 

11,888 
91,252 

Britith,  Vtdcjaa,  sad 

1871 
1872 
1873 

1,591 
1,980 
1.999 

352,978 
379,199 
889,612 

Total  

1871 
1872 
1B73 

8,798 
9,554 
11.094 

1,506,587 
1,558,(179 
1,847,218 

Board  Sckoolt.-'U  vrill  be  seen  that  on  the  3lBt  of 
August  1872,  the  total  number  of  schools  under  school 
boarde  wae  not  more  thui  62,  with  1 1,368  puptls  preeent  at 
inapectioD ;  and  that  a  year  later  the  number  of  schoola  had 
nsen  to  S20,  and  that  of  pupita  to  91,263.  After  this  timr, 
with  the  machinery  establtahed  by  the  Act  1870  getting 
more  and  more  into  working  order,  and  ita  chief  featuro, 
that  of  compulsion,  being  ^uiually  applied,  the  fvogreaa 
of  elementaty  education  became  very  rapid.  Al  the  end  vt 
^uguet  1876,  there  were  1604  schoola  under  school  buard« 
in  England  and  Wales,  affording  aoeommodatlim  to  556,150 
pnpils.  The  total  number  of  aduiol  boaida  at  the  end  of 
August  1876  was  1790,  of  which  123  were  in  borough>» 
and  1GC7  in  rural  or  extra-municipal  parishes.  Tlicro 
were  at  the  same  date  99  boroughs,  out  of  223,  in  England 
and  Wales  as  yetwithout  school  hoards,  still  those  exco^jtiinis 
included  no  place  with  over  50,000  inhabitanta.  On  tlu- 
1st  of  April  1877  there  were  11,221,363  of  the  total 
population  drawn  within  the  clauaoe  of  the  Act  eufoiein^ 
the  attendanoa  of  children  at  school,  eo  that  comtHilsAry 
education  had  become  the  law  for  about  one-half  df  the 
popnlaUon,  and  it  might  be  calculated  that  only  a  feir  more 
yeoia  would  be  required  to  include  the  whole. 

Th»  total  amount  received  by  the  school  boards  itf 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  ended  August  31,  1876, 
waa  £3,695,644,  ot  which  Xl.178,946  came  from  local 
rates,  and  £1,516,698  from  loans,  the  latter  raised  for  the 
erectioa  of  aeluml  bnfldinga,  and  other  works  of  •  pennaneat 
diameter.  Tho  total  amount  thna  borrowed  amounted  tn 
£9,466,106  at  the  end  of  August  1876,  the  sum  htiin-i 
raised  at  3}  per  cent  animal  interest  by  the  Public  Works 
Luan  Commiasionon,  to  be  repaid  in  t|ia  donrse  of  fifty 
yoan  from  local  rates,  the  pramre  iipc^loeh-^wiM^ 
to  beonme gradually  less  utira  great  work  of  c^puhory 
bducatiua  iwlvaiien  txiwuxda  ita  oumptotion.  TbeiiTonij;e 
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[bducatiov. 


■cliool  board  tautitm  in  the  vbole  of  EnglaQct  and  WslflB 
WM I  "STd.  per  pound  iterliog  io  the  year  1874-T6,  and  rose 
to  3-43d.  per  pound  in  the  year  1875-76. 

AdtUt  £duc<Uion. — Though  aa  yet  unaffected  by  the  in- 
troduction oE  the  system  of  compiUsoty  education,  there  is, 
neverUieleBS,  a  raat  progress  of  geneial  initmetion  visible 
among  the  adult  generation,  aa  is  proved  by  the  eonatantly 
growing  numbers  of  pertoos  able  to  ngn  their  names  to  the 
marriage  registers.  The  annual  numbers,  carefully  collected 
by  the  r^istrar  pf  birtba,  deaths,  and  marriagea,  as  among 
the  moat  noteworthy  tokens  of  the  educational  condition  of 
the  people,  show  uat  while  in  the  qninquenniat  period 
1841-45  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  32-6  per  cent 
of  men  and  48*9  per  cent  of  women  who  signed  the 
marriage  registers  with  "  marks,"  being  unable  to  write, 
the  proportion  very  steadily  decreased  from  period  to 
period,  and  from  year  to  year,  till  it  had  fallen  in  1871-76 
to  I8'S  per  cent  in  the  case  of  men,  and  to  29-3  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  women.  Thus  there  was  in  the  thirty4ve 
years  from  1841  to  1875  a  decrease  of  15  *5  per  cent  in 
illiterata  men  and  of  29*6  per  cent  in  illiterate  women. 

The  proportion  of  males  and  females  unable  to  write 
varies  greatly  in  the  seTeral  counties  of  England  and  in 
Wales,  aa  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabla^  wMdi  gives 
the  percentage  of  both  sexes  who  signed  the  marriage  re- 
giHtera  with  "marks"  in  the  year  1875,  according  to  the  36tb 
pnimal  report  of  the  registrar-genemi,  ianud  in  1877  :•— 


Coiinllci. 


Weitnorelftad  

Sarrey.  

UiddlesH  

Ratlandsliire  

Hftmpthire  

Kortnunberluid  

Knit  

Deromdiirs   

Suawx  

Lincolnahin  

CotnlMriuid  

Glonoatmhiro  

NorthaR)|iton«litrc. . 

Derbyihire  

Berks&ire  

ChaiUce  

Twbhire.  

Hsrafoidahfni  

LaicMtenhiro  

Luicuhin  

Oxfonlshire  

Domt  

WUtddre  

Enex  

Somsnet  

NotttnshKiiulura  .... 

WanrickiUrs  

Durium-i  

Comirall  

Worceit«nhira 

South  Wftlei  

HnntinsdoniUra,.. 
Cambriagedilro  .... 

Norfolk  

Buckin^hanubirD. . 

Shropshire  

North  WilM  

Snffolk  

Bedfordshire  

Hertfordshire   

MontnoDthshin  .. 
StofTordshira  


EngUnd  uid  Wales 


ParBeetaiia  e(  PenoM  tlgeliw 
wllh  "Hsiln.'* 


WamM. 

8 

8 

9 

13 

» 

IS 

11 

10 

13 

11 

23 

21 

18 

13 

IS 

17 

IS 

10 

16 

14 

15 

88 

IS 

17 

IS 

28 

18 

31 

17 

13 

17 

37 

17 

88 

18 

IS 

18 

3S 

18 

84 

19 

14 

19 

18 

19 

18 

20 

18 

30 

17 

SO 

38 

31 

38 

81 

SI 

33 

88 

33 

86 

23 

88 

34 

SO 

88 

17 

88 

30 

35 

21 

25 

25 

25 

83 

38 

10 

38 

80 

37 

81 

27 

31 

80 

87 

17 

38 

Tjit^  aa  seems  the  proportion  of  male  and  femala  adults 
till  unable  to  write  in  England,  tho  registmrfcneral,  in 


his  S8th  annual  report,  puUiahed  in  1877,  arrived  at  tile 
bop^ul  caleulattoa  that  "  if  instruction  increasea  in  future 
yean  at  tiio  aame  arithmetical  rate  as  it  has  done  in  the 
years  from  1841  to  187B;  than  aU  the  men  will  be  aUa  to 
writa  in  38  yean^  and  aU  the  womw  in  SI  yean." 

XIL  Crime  and  Panperum. 

The  wide-spread  belief  that  increase  <^  education  will 
lead  to  a  decrease  both  of  crime  and  paoperiamreceiveaaome 
confirmation  from  the  criminal  and  other  atatistics  of  England 
and  Wales  for  more  than  a  generation,  though  not  to  the 
fnll  extent  that  might  be  desired.  Aa  regards  crime,  the 
decrease  <tf  it,  while  of  a  fluctnating  nature,  was  much  less  in 
proportion  than  the  increase  of  education,  as  shown  by  the 
number  of  persona  committed  for  trial  before  juries  in 
England  and  Wales  and  either  oonvietad  or  aoquittad. 
The  following  table  ahowi  tbesa  nnmbna  lot  vnrf  fifth 
year  from  1841  to  187A :~ 


Tcan. 


1841 
1848 
1651 
1868 
1881 
1888 
1S71 
1878 


Mnmbwef 
ranoM 

Conmltted 
for  Trial. 


37,780 
36,107 
37,9iO 
19,487 
18,838 
18,849 
18.389 
18,078 


Konbar 
of  PerMBS 
ConncUd. 


30,380 
18,144 
31,679 
14,784 
18,879 
14,354 
21,948 
13,191 


HnntargC 

FctMM 

Ac«aUia4. 


7463 

8986 

6869 

4673 

4438 

4673 

4388' 

8841- 


The  small  difference  between  tlie  number  of  peiaoDs  con- 
victed and  acquitted  and  the  total  oonimitted  CMoprised 
those  found  to  be  and  detained  as  insane. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that,  while  the 
total  committaladecreaaed  from  37,760  in  1841  to  16,078 
in  1876,  and  the  convictirais  from  20,280  in  1841  to  12,19fi 
in  1876,  the  downward  progress  was  not  regular,  but  inter- 
mittent, &U  and  rise  following  each  otlier.  Thua  tliu:<e 
were  fewer  convictions  in  the  year  1871  than  in  1876. 
The,  fluctuation!  in  crime  and  the  number  cit  criminala  must 
be  referred  to  complicated  causes,  chief  among  them  the 
state  of  trade  and  commeriee,  which,  accOTding  as  tb^  are 
either  flourishing  or  depressed,  greatly  inSoeace  tba  con- 
dition of  welfare  of  the  masaes  ca  the  population. 

Hie  classes  of  offences  for  which  peracMis  were  committed 
for  trial  in  England  and  Wales,  aod  either  oonvicted  or 
acquitted  by  juries,  in  each  <rf  the  three  years  fmn  1871 
to  1873,  were  aa  f<4lows :— 


Oaiwi  ef  OMacea. 

Teita. 

Hun  bar 
CatanKtad 
orlenaa. 

Hainbar 

Kanbar 
Aeqalitad  cr 
DIaelMrsad. 

1871 

3,175 

1,418 

786 

Agtinst  the  Pttaon... 

1873 

3,083 

1,408 

858 

1878 

8,011 

1,847 

888 

Agtinat  PrnMi^enn- 

1871 

1,609 

1,146 

860 

nutod  with  Tio- 

1873 

1,838 

1,084 

390 

1878 

1,288 

963 

379 

Against  Property 
eommittcd  withoat 

1871 

11.2(t5 

8,457 

8,708 

1873 

10,226 

7.609 

2,604 

1873 

10.616 

7,968 

3,583 

Uslicious  ORraces 
ageinat  Property . . . 

1871 
1872 
1873 

197 
163 
161 

103 
89 

81 

94 

70 
78 

Forgery,  aad  OBeoces 

1871 

483 

408 

80 

against   the  Car- 

1872 

396 

SS6 

68 

1878 

879 

837 

63 

Other  OffeDoes  not 

1871 

646 

420 

318 

indaded   in  the 

1873 

813 

S91 

330 

1878 

£93 

414 

177 

Trtal  

1871 
1878 
1S7» 

16,369 

14i801r 

14,893 

11,948 

1» 

4,388 
^^901 
3.707 
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The  total  nambar  oi  pruoaua  oonfiiwd  in  the  jtib  of  tka 
United  Ktogdom,  aodar  wDteDoe  aithar  of  Jnriai  or  of 
ttipendluy  and  othar  nufl^itiatca,  ma  220^17  at  tha  aod 
of  1871,  andioso  to  33<VB87  in  1872.  and  332^68  at  tha 
end  of  1873.  Of  the  latter  total.  1A5,142  vera  imprieonod 
in  Engbnd  and  Walei,  33,419  is  Scotland,  and  3^801  in 
InUod.  The  eUsm  of  coaneta  oonAnad  in  Uw  [Hiaoaa  of 
Ei^kod  and  Walee— kclnding  thoae  unpriaooed  lor  debt, 
lod  military  deearter^  vndar  the  llntior  Acta— ven  as 
Wlowa  at  the  end  of  tha  year  1873 :— 


ToUl 

Conmtad  (not  previenily  in  { 

Cutodjr)   I 

roinmiticd  forTrial  

Want  al  anntm.  

Semuideil  nwi  PiarharfiKl   

ToUl  

[Vlton  and  sndar  drU  Proems..... 

Total   

1,109 

in,l94 

80,250 
2,100 
8,206 

278 

3.100 
40,187 
864 
3,043 

1,383 

13,300 
120,437 
3,044 
11,240 

107,945 
0,404 
S,043 

47,408 
283 

199,413 
6.087 
3,042 

1I7.M1 

47,791 

169,142 

lleageB  of  the  1&5,413  priaonera — exclnding  debtoca 
itti  deserters — io  the  prisons  of  Eogland  and  Wake,  at  tha 

ead  of  1873,  vere  as  folloirs  : — 
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7cn»]«t, 

Total 

Ui>d«rl2  Ywn  

21  »  

»     „  w   

«  Ymis  and  opaarda.  

igM Dot asentuaHt   - 

1,370 
20,684 
82,930 
42,528 

4,167 
2M 

lis 

8,218 
14,710 
23,064 

1.703 
61 

1.482 
34,002 
47.640 
05,102 

6,870 
827 

ToUl  

107,045 

47,408 

18M» 

lliedagraa  of  adocatioD  of  tha  aama  135,413  priaonen 
neaa  IdUowe  y 
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^ot  able  to  rcsd  or  wnte   

Pnportioa  per  cent  to  total.. 

to  nad,  or  tereMl  ud  writa 
imnifMtlr  

Proportion  per  oonc  to  totaL , 
.\bla  to  Rftd  and  wrlto  wtll  

ProportloB  per  cent,  to  toul, 
Sapenor  laatractim  

PnpottkB  per  eent.  to  total . 
iBstnctMO  Bot  asoertaiiwd  

PioportioB  per  cent  to  toisL . 


Total, 
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33,730 
31-3 

69,553 

«4-i 
4,164 
3-8 
188 
0-2 

0-3 


107.045  47,468 


18.148 

38-2 

28,559 

60-2 
485 
10 
12 

264 
0-6 
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51,808 
83-4 

98,112 

63-1 
4,849 
8-0 
200 
01 
3S4 
0-4 


155,413 


Of  the  135,413  prisonera  in  the  prisona  of  England  aod 
^7■]ai  at  the  end  of  1873,  no  leas  than  61,274.  or  two- 
Gfthl^  wan  old  oSandere.  The  number  (rf  their  pranooa 
»ntieti(Hu  waa  aa  iollowi :— 


Xmber  of  prartM*  CmiMtona 

MalN. 

ToliL 

Oko    

16,659 

6,162 

21,841 

Twfae  

6,038 

8,402 

10,340 

Ibrte*    

8,H8 

2,227 

6,198 

fNttiroee   

2.725 

1,773 

4,498 

1,845 

1,361 

3,196 

Sit  or  ••Ttii  ttmM.               -  . 

2,829 

1,830 

4,149 

C^t  to  taa  tlmia  

,  1.724 

2,008 

3,822 

AboTC  tn  tinee 

2,586 

4,648 

7,238 

37,773 

23,501 

61.274 

The  preceding  tnUaa  ahow  anennetly  to  vhat  an  extent 
Im  priaona  of  Eogland  uA  Walea  are  filled  by  what  nmy 


ba  eallad  a  erininal  popuJaticm.  that  ta,  one  living  regakriy 
by  crime.  It  ia  a  popnialion  not  vary  youn^  BMf'y  ooa- 
haU  ti  tha  whfde  being  betwaaa  tha  agea  of  thirty  and 
rizty.  and  not  poeieaaad  of  any  edneation  mrth  the  name^ — 
33*4  per  cent,  or  jnet  ono4hird  of  the  whole,  being  nnidtia 
aithar  to  read  or  write,  nod  63  per  cant,  of  the  whole  only 
able  to  read,  ot  to  read  and  write  imperfectly.  Thna  mora 
than  96  per  cent  of  the  eotita  army  of  priaonera,  aula  and 
female^  halonged,  eo  far  aa  edueatioa  went,  to  the  drega  of 
the  populatiou  ;  while  only  a  qoiS  ioapprectable  fraction, 
ezpnssed  by  O'l  per  cent,  was  that  of  a  class  described  aa 
possened  ot  "  superior  instruction." 

Police. — Betidea  tha  direct  cost  of  priaonera,  there  an  a 
Tariety  of  other  ezpenaes  connected  with  their  apprehenaion 
and  conviction,  but  it  would  be  impoesible  to  give  an 
aoeooDt  of  them.  Foremoat  among  thaaa  cxpenaea  atanda 
that  for  the  poUea,  the  total  charge  f<Nr  which  in  the  year 
1873  amounted  to  ;e3,d67,491.  Tha  expeoditnra  waa 
divided  aa  foHowa  among  the  variooo  classaa  <A  the  police : — 


N  amber. 

EipeDdtEare. 

Metropolitan  poUoe,  Inelndiag  that  | 

Tout  

8,802 
7,995 

9,876 

788 

£860,266 
620.111 

1,009.106 

78,008 

28,5S0 

X2, 567, 491 

Pauperirat. — There  IB.  as  might  be  expected,  an  intimate 
connection  between  crime  and  panp^rism.  At  the  side  of 
a  fixed  priaon  population,  ateeped  m  crime,  etands  a  regular 
workhouse  popuation,  annk  in  helpleaa,  irretrievable 
povartr.  If  tax  more  harmlesa  than  tha  criminal  popula- 
tion, toe  panper  population,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  more 
numerous,  varying  between  three  qnartera  ot  a  million  and 
a  million.  The  number  of  paupen,  like  that  of  criminal 
kept  rising  and  falling,  in  alternate  waves,  during  the  conrae 
ot  the  last  generation,  under  the  probable  infiuence  of  good 
or  bod  harveata  mainly,  and  the  state  of  trade,  with  a 
general  tendency  to  increase  within  the  first  half  of  tha 
period,  and  to  decreaae  within  the  second  half.  The  total 
number  of  panpen  in  the  United  Kingdom,  embracing  both 
thoee  kept  in  workhoaiee  and  thoae  receiving  public  charity 
out  of  doora,  waa  1,032,540  in  1846,  of  whom  910,561  were 
in  England  and  Walee,  69,432  in  Scotland,  and  43,547  iu 
Ireland.  At  the  end  of  thir^  yean,  in  1876,  the  total 
number  of  paupen  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  fallen  to 
006,983,  of  whom  728,350  were  in  Eogland  and  Wales, 
100,105'  in  Scotland,  and  78,528  in  Ireland.  Thua  tho 
aggregate  decrease  within  the  period  waa  aolel;  due  to  n 
decline  of  pauporiam  io  England,  there  being  an  iocreaso  of 
30,673  paupers  io  Scotland  and  of  35,981  in  Ireland. 

The  foUowiog  table  gives  the  number  of  paupers,  distin- 
guiahing  "in-door,"  within  workhoosea,  and  "out-door," 
receiving  public  relief,  in  England  and  Walee,  for  eveiy  fifth 
yoar  from  1851  to  1871,  and  each  year  thereafter  to  1877, 
on  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year 
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1851 
1856 
1861 
1866 
1871 
187S 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1875 
1877 


la^ocr 


110,565 
125,597 
130,061 
187,086 
165,889 
154,288 
164,171 
149,658 
168,711 
148,931 
157.101 


O«t-door 


750,828 
752,170 
769,462 
782,358 
916,637 
823,431 
736,201 
879,728 
661,876 
600,602 

.571.159 


860,893 
877,767 
800,423 
920,344 
1.081,926 
977,664 
890,872 
829,281 
816,687 
740,693 
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There  were  590  worklioaMi  end  "  udIodi  **  for  the  relief 
of  paapen  ia  EoglaDcl  and  Wales  oa  the  let  of  Jaaoary 
1849,  and  the  nomber  gndoalljr  roae  till  it  reached  65S 
m  1864, -from  which  time  it  renuibed  stationary  till  1869, 
vhen  Uiere  waa  an  amalgamatioo  of  MToral  poor-Uw 
naiona.  There  were  650  woAhouaw  ud  nnioH  on  tlu 
let  of  Januarjr  1877. 

The  paupers  of  1877  comprised  92,806  retnraed  as 
"able-bodied,"  of  which  nomber  18,993  reOaiTed  in-door, 
and  73,813  out-door  teliof.  Of  the  remauitiig  paupers, 
635,fi44  in  number,  136,198  leceired  iu  dow,  and  497,346 
ont-door  relief.  Two-thirda  of  all  the  paupers  were  aane 
adults,  the  other  third  jcomprising  children  under  aizteen 
years  of  age,  lonatics,  and  idiots.  Among  the  adnit  in-door 
paupers  of  1877,  the  men  formed  the  n^jority,  but  the 
women  were  neatly  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  men 
among  out^door  paupers.  Aged  penona,  or  widows, 
deserted  wItbs,  and,  "nnmarried  nfothers*  with  their 
children,  comprised  the  great  ma«  of  these  outdooffpanpers. 

Paaperism  ia  far  mora  eostly  than  orime.  liis  total 
expenditure  tat  criminala  ia  the  year  1873  was  X685,021, 
while  that  (or  the  midstenance  of  ptopen-amonuted  to 
£7fi9%\99.  The  branches  o(  expenditaxe  for  criminals 
in  tiu  year  1873,  and  the  arerags  cosb  of  each  priMner, 
mre  as  follows 


iMMhw  iC  BqMttuflu 

Total 
■spanllim. 

OasiiiAaT  Crarobs. 
Bapain,  fomitnrah  ftiel,  end  light, 

nat,  kc  

OlBcen'  esUiifib  ellowaaoas,  and 

< 

113.414 

SS6,761 
168,8S» 

<    a.  d. 
«    7  1 

IS    7  9 
8  IS  8 

XxiuoamirAaT  CxAun. 

BiTMjrment  of  money  boirowed,  | 
utemt,  kc,  n«w  buldinga,  addi.  > 

Total  ordinaiy  and  axtraonUaaty. 

602,604 
83,617 

28    8  S 
4  IS  4 

C85,«U 

88    1  7 

The  total  amount  raised  by  "poor  rates"  so-called  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1873  was  X1S,657,943, 
and  Ae  amount  expended  XI  3,436,666.  But  of  thia 
expenditure,  not  more  than  the  sum  of  X7,693,169,  before 
mentioned,  waa  employed  directly  for  the  raUef  ttf  the  poor, 
the  remainder,  X4,734,397,  going  for  other  payments  nnder 
the  poor-lswB,  such  as  police  rates,  Taoeination  fees,  and 
disbnisementa  of  highway  boards,  ^e  actual  direct  ex- 
penses  for  the  relief  of  the  pow  in  the  year  1873  were 
under  the  following  braoehea  :— 

Co>t  of  in-door  maintaiunoe   1,649,408 

Cost  of  ont'door  relief   3,279,123 

WorkhonM  loans  repaiil  and  interfst  thereon .  272,898 

Salaries  and  rations  of  oOoan   893,218 

Other  flxpeessa  connectad  with  th«  leUaf  of )    qj  . 

tha  poor   (  ' 

UaintAnaDce  of  lonatics  in  asylumi  or  liconsed  j 

boiues  I 

Total   7,890,826 

The  avorage  rate  imposod  by  local  taxation  for  the 
actoal  relief  of  the  poor  in  1873  was  6a  lid.  in  the  pound 
per  head  of  population  for  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, while  fur  England  and  Wales  atone  it  was  6a  7d.  per 
head  of  population,  for  Scotland  5a.  3d.,  and  for  Ireland 
4d.  liking  the  percentage  ratio  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, tax-paying  and  not,  the  amount  was  3a  3d.  per  indi- 
vidual for  the  United  Kingdom,  while  the  share  for  Eng- 
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land  and  Wales  was  3a.  8d  per  head,  for  Scotland  da.  5J. 
and  for  Ireland  Is.  4d.  per  head  of  population. 

The  enormous  coet  of  pauperism,  and  consequent  heavy 
bnrthen  entailed  upon  taxpayers— deemed  the  he^er  as 
being  Ter][  unequally  distHbuted,  the  poorest  parishes,  being 
the  highest  assessed — led  to  many  recent  legislative 
attempts-to  effect'a  remedy.  Under  the  Poor-Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  4  and  6  Will  lY.  &  76,  puaed  in  1834,  a 
somewhat  complicated  administratire  madiinery  was  formed 
for  the  purpose,  recetTtng  the  tith  of  "Poor  Law  Cominis- 
aion;"  bat' it  was  superseded  in  1847,  by  the  statute  10 
and  11  TicL  c  109,  which  instituted  the  "Commissioners 
for  administering  the  Laws  for  the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in 
England  and  Widea."  An  Act  passed  two  years  after,  12 
and  13  Tiet  &  103,  abolished  alike  oononisaions  and  com- 
missioners, eslaUiehing  in  tiiur  stead,  a  "  a  poor-law  board," 
inTssted  with  extensiT*  powers,  its  president  having  a 
seat  in  the  Oatdnat  Altiunif^  by  the  Act  itself,  and  th* 
institatioa  of  s  new  member  of  the  Qoromment,  it  4raa 
sufficiently  acknowledged  that  theqnaitioa  of  pattparism  had 
become  one  of  the  most  mmnentoos  of  tha  day,  and 
although  its  workinjb  under  the  direction  of  a  Tsry  able 
chief,  gsTo  general  satisfactim,  it  was  loon  -found  that  it 
was  fsulty  in  many  respecti.  It  was  pnrticularly  eo  in  not 
recognising  that  the  system  oi  muntaining  the  poor, 
having  been  and  i^mahiipg  «itirely  local,  oould  not  be 
dissenred  from  local  goremmeut  in  general,  and  that  the 
necessary  reform  tnnat  m  In  thia  diiaetion; 

The  f^M^i—i'M*  of  thia  tact  led  to  the  pasnng  ol  another 
statute,  34  and  35  Tieb  c  70,  whiA  obtained  the  r^al 
assenti  August  14, 1871,  known  m  tha  Local  Gownment 
Board  Act  The  Act  ordered  tha  eatahti^hment  of  a  Local 
Gorammeirt  Board,  ai  a  miniitsdal  department  to  nnder- 
take  ftU  the  fnnetioiu  of  tha  iWLaw  Board,  aboliAftd 
henceforth,  and,  moreorer,  to  snperintand  the  execution  of 
all  the  laws  relating  to  thf  pnbUo  hoalthi  and  to  mattara 
connected  with  local  gorcriunenb  The  new  Local  Gown' 
ment  Board  b^an  its  fonettma  in  Uarch  1871,  its  presi- 
dent holding  a  seat  in  the  Oatnoet 

Since  its  institution,  the  Local  Oommnent  Board  has 
published  annual  reports,  addressed  to  parliament^  the 
sixth  of  which  was  issued  at  the  end  Of  the  session  of 
1877.  Judging  by  this  report,  the  action  oi  the  new 
system  for  superintending  the  ndiaf  of  the  poor  haslieen 
rery  sueceasftu,  then  bnng  a  considenble  decrease  of  the 
expenditure  for  the  actual  maintenance  of  panpera.  Bat 
this  was  effected  entirely  by  saTtngs  in  ontHiow  idiet 
The  respectire  charges  for  the  maintenance  ai  panpera  in 
workhouses  and  for  outdoor  relief  in  1871  and  in  1876 
were  stated  as  follows  in  the  report : — 
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la-door 
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1871 
1878 
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1,524,896 
1,534,224 
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8,863,970 
2,780,804 

5,188,885 
4,295,028 

9,629 

908^  188 
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Poor-Law  AdtaiHirtrtUioH. — According  to  the  sixth 
annnal  report  of  the  Local  OoTernment  Board,  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  in-door  and  out-door '  maintenance  of  paupers 
formed  little  more  than  half  the  total  coat  set  down  as  being 
"  for  the  relief  of  the  poor."  Among  the  other  branches 
of  expenditure  were  "  salaries  and  rations  of  poor-law 
officers,"  £943,000 ;  **  charges  for  pauper  Innacica  in 
asylunis,''X883,000;  ends  number  of  similu  disbursements, 
the  total  amounting  to  X3,042,830.  It  is  admitted  in  the 
report  that,  notwithstanding  the  atrictest  supervision,  the 
local  expenses  of  adminvit|l^ti^  contisus  increiiii^gj  while 
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the  direct  eost  of  meintenaaoe  of  tte  poor  b  deereoeiofr 
Thn  IB  1871,  whMt  the  aetnel  mrattMiMe  of  iii4oor  ftod 
outdoor  paapen  coet  ^93,600  moce  then  ia  187^  the 
extn  bcmochee  of  expenditom  wen  £557,000  lam 

Ih«*  eunot  be  uijr  naeoDtble  doabt  thet  the  pnnoi- 
pel  noaedy  of  puperin  noat  be  eoo^t  in  the  geoenl 
fldMBtioii  of  the  poor.  That  thia  ia  already  taking  eCbel^' 
under  the  aBlatar)r,  working  of  the  Compuborx  Edseation 
Aetof  167(^  theraanoMny  mt^tooHL  It  ia  atated,  in  a 
report  of  the  ioapecton  of  Um  London  bonid  aehoola,  pub- 
lidied  aft  the  and  of  1877,  that  the  order  and  ngdaritjr 
•trietly  ODCoreed  m  thoir  aduob  not  onljaShet  the  ^arao- 
ter  of  the  dtildna,  bnk  titat  of  Uu  pannta  ia  Hat  moat 
daititiite  aoebl  oonditioa,  inelnding  panpen  neainog  out- 
door TeltaC       Then  are  Indicatiom,"  my  the  repoi^ 

that  tha  paraata  an  begioaiaie  to  feel  Uw  wholewme  ia- 
flaaaea  of  ue  adiooU  We  an  aauuad  hy  taaoheta  in  the 
fen  loweak  Beighbonrhood  that  then  ■  now  taaeh  leaa 
activa  oppoaitioa  to  thwr  efforta  to  ini|irow  tha  AiMrw 
than  fonaeilji  and  a  marked  diminntton  in  the  violent 
langaage  and  nngh  eoadnet  iriueh  wen  at  one  time  the 
infariula  aeeompaniaiente  toapanafavint  totheadwoL" 
The  advoation  <«  tbw  ehildnn,  tiie  npott  goee  on  to  aw, 
is  atrStingly  refleeted  la  a  **  growiag  aelf-rwpeet  of  the 
)iereiile,*  while  all  thiaga  **  point  unmistakably  to  a  great 
flange  for  the  better,  whidi  ia  being  alowly  yet  anraly 
eSeetad  hi  tha  bomoe  of  the  dildrea  uraogh  the  inflnence 
li  board  adumbb* 

XIIL  2lo$pilaU  and  CkaritaMe  iHttUiUioiu. 

Ho  oottntiy  in  tiie  world  is  ao  ridi  in  charitaUe  institn- 
nooa  of  srery  dewription  ea  England.  Tlie  relatiooB 
betwoMi  Uie  veet  paaperism  and  the  equally  rest  flow  of 
daiity  deripied  to  remedy  it  have  been  keenly  discussed ; 
and  while  many  inaiat  that  the  latter  ia  aimply  an  offspring 
of  the  fecRer,  then  an  othen  no  leaa  confident  in  main- 
laiaiag  Aat  the  abnndanoe  of  diari^  &ea  giTen  riaa  to  the 
imf  evil  it  waa  expected  to  can.  Probably  the  truth  lies 
Budwa^  between  the  conflicting  argumenta.  If  indigeoce 
gave  nae  to  eharity,  tike  ezeees  of  the  latter  could  scarcely 
[ail  in  Ua  tnrti  to  beget  improridenoe,  end,  with  it,  porerty. 
Hieca  can  be  little  doubt  toa^  in  modern  times  at  any  rate, 
the  mnltipUcatioQ  of  charitable  inetitutiona  hea 

MTved  to  foater  idleness  among  the  lower  clessee  in  large 
towna,  and  thus  has  swelled  the  raaks  of  hereditary  panper* 
iim.  L^^ielation  haa  not  remained.  laBOaaot  ot  thia  fact, 
and  hanca  a  large  number  of  laws  for  regulating  the  usee 
and  abaaeo  of  eharity. 

The  oldoat  of  these  regolationa  were  made  in  the  same 
retga  which  laid  tlie  foundation  of  %bo  potv-Iaw,  that  of 
By  the  Act  of  43  ETMabeth  c  4,  paaaed  in 
1601,  Bsoally  known  aa  the  Statoto  of  Charitable  Uses,  a 
rather  wide  definition  waa  given  of  what  was  considercrt 
to  be  within  the  realm  of  charity.  It  might  bo  used, 
declared  the  Act.  **  tot  relief  of  aged,  impotent,  and  poor 
|wople  ;  for  nwiatenanoe  of  sick  and  maimed  soldiers  and 
maxinen ;  for  achotda  of  learning,  free  schools,  and  scholan 
in  aoiTeraitiee ;  for  npur  of  bridges,  ports,  haTens,  causo- 
vajB,  churches,  aea-banka,  and  highways ;  for  education  and 
lireferment  of  orphaaa  ;  for  ralief,  stock,  or  mamtenauce  of 
koneee  of  correetioa ;  for  marriages  of  poor  maids ;  for  sup- 
poctation,  aid,  and  b^ttf  yonng  tradeemen,  handicraftamen, 
aod  pafeune  deeayed ;  for  ntief  or  ndemption  of  prieoneis 
or  eapttna ;  and  Aw  aid  or  eaee  of  any  poor  inhabitaota 
coneeraiag  Mnnenla  ot  fifteena,  setting  ont  of  addienk  and 
iither  lazafc*  It  ii  dear  frm  the  wording  ct  thlB.itBtute 
tha^  at  tika  lima  it  waa  made,  oraamad  ehuitaUa 
inalitatiaiki  wen  dnady  naaenoa  in  hk  order 

that  they  nii^ba  well  managed,  and  thairfiBudaeB^loyed 
fur  none  bat  legitimate  porpoaa^  Oa  Ael  onbnd  that 
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oommiauooen  ahonld  be  ^ipofnted  hf  the  lord  chanceDor, 
fonr  for  aadi  dioceee^  to  art  under  the  biahup^  and  "  iuqaln 
by  a  jniy  ooneemiag  eharitiea.*  It  don  not  appear  that 
rnaeh  action  waa  ever  taken  nnderthe  etatute^  enmbmia  ia 
all  ita  imacriptiona^  and  it  had  tallM  intudisaae  befon  the 
middle  of  tha  laat  century,  when  it  wea  gradually  n^aced 
by  other  legielalive  enaotmentSL 

No  gener^  rec«d,  of  charitaUe  inatitntiona  la  known  to 
have  exiated  onttl  the  oloea  <rf  the  18th  crotury,  when  the 
antyeet  oaau  to  ocespy  the  eenoaa  attention  td  pariiamant 
It  nunifeated  itaalf  .chiefly  in  tiw  passing  of  a  atatate^  S8 
Gea  UL  a  Sfl^  genenlly  ealled  the  Gilbert  Ac^  which 
ganordan  "forprooiuiag^  apca  oath,retnraBof  all  eharife* 
able  domtfiona  for  the  baaefll  of  poor  petiona  ia  the  aavcntl 
paridea  iihEn^^aiid.*  The  ntoraa  obtained  oader  this  Act 
wen  eataarf— 5  and  nportad  oa  hf  a  eomnuttee  of  the 
Hoaae  of  Oommona,  wUcb  aat  in  1786  and  1768,  when  it 
uipeared  that  out  ISfiOO  pariahn  and  towaah^  in 
Ei^glaad  and  Walee»  ealy  14  Imd  imittod  reporting  their 
charitiea.  Tha  aggregate  aanaal  inoome  ot  thon  reported 
upon  amooatad  to  Xe28,710,  but  it  waa  generally  heU  tiiet 
this  aom  waa  a  grow  anderatataBenk  Coneeqnently,  then 
waa  mora  legialation,  tboogfa  at  eonaiderable  tntervaK  on 
the  anbject  of  duritiea.  Under  an  Act  of  6S  Qeorge  lU 
&  103,  paaaed  in  1812,  strii^ent  regolationa  wan  hid  down 
for  aacertatuing  the  natura  and  income  of  all  Aa  ^aritaUa 
inatitnttone  in  Ea^and ;  but  the  Act  waa  never  pnperly 
enforoed,  and  remained  to  all  inteota  and  pnipoeea  a  dead 
letter.  Mora  effective  althongh  Uaiited  in  aeopa,  waa  an 
Act  of  S8  Qeorge  in  e.  01,  paasedin  1816,  which  ordered 
an  ir-]uiry  into  the  educational  charitiee  itf  Ea^aad.  It 
was  this  statute  whidi  first  instituted  the  "CSuuity  Gom- 
missioncre  for  Engl'nd  and  Wales." 

The  actual  fnoctions  ot  this  board,  in  snperiatending  all 
eharities,  and  maUog  annual  reixxta  upon  them  to  pwlia> 
men^  were  defined  by  the  Charitable  Tnuto  Act  of  1863, 
to  which  amendments  wen  paaaod  ia  1866,  in  186(^  aod  in 
1869.  By  theee  atatotea,  the  "Charier OtmuDiarioaamfi* 
England  and  Walee  "  are  inveated  with  gnat  powen^  eome 
of  them  distinctly  jadidal  in  their  nataie^  and  the  reatof  an 
adminiatrative  character.  They  may  compel  the  tmsteer 
and  admiuistmtora  of  all  endowed  charitable  initituti<ma  to 
keep  full  accounts  of  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  and 
to  forward  them  every  year ;  and  they  may  likewise  order 
special  inquiries  into  the  circumstance  of  indindnal  charities, 
and  enforce  the  production  of  all  required  infonuatiuu. 
Foaaeeeed  of  such  pou-en,  the  commiseionerB  have  beeu 
enabled  to  publish  a  number  of  valcable  annual  reportu, 
beginning  with  the  year  1853,  on  the  noiaber  and  character 
ot  the  net-work  of  charitable  iaatitnticKia  spread  all  over 
England,  tending  to  alleviate  misery  and  to  promote  greater 
welfare,  or  at  least  designed  to  do  sa  Still  theee  reports 
are  far  from  giving  a  complete  picture  of  the  vast  extent  of 
orgtinizod  chanty,  since  the  action  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missionen  docs  not  embrace  any  but  endowed  charities,  and 
not  all  even  of  this  cloKa  Specially  exempted  from  the 
operations  of  the  Charitable  IVusts  Act  of  1853,  and  ita 
subsequent  amendments,  are  the  charities  of  the  uoivenities 
and  their  colleges,  those  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  of  the 
various  cathedral  foundatioo^  of  ^  friendly  and  benefit 
sociotiea,  and  of  all  institutions  wholly  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributiuna.  Among  these  ^d  other  exemp- 
tions fall  a  number  of  charitable  inatitutiona  as  importaiit 
of  their  kind  aa  ancient  in  origin— the  Hoapitala. 

nien  can  be  kttle  doubt  that  hospitals  were,  if  not  tho 
voy  oldest,  at  heat  among  the  moat  ancient,  of  English 
eharitable  inatitotions.  The  earlieat  of  these  eatablishmeutH 
probably  gnw  up  in  the  time  of  the  eraaadqa,  or  soon  aftrr, 
aeceaaitatad  by  the  spread  ^^d4^ea«ea,.  intn4up<d  l.y 
the  knights  and  their  foUowen  retaining  from  wa  luisi. 
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Hov  tonUe  vere  the  ftiTagee  made  hf  wmw  ftf  tli«w 
diwBiM,  null  n  leprae;,  is  2xown  hy  Hu  &ot  that  tiwn 
wen  oounted  in  Fnuicc^  in  the  Tear  1225,  apmrdRof  SOOO 
hoyitftli^  going  bjr  .Uia  diefcilictiTe  name  <tf  lafooeoriL'' 
En^nd  nnut  bare  anffenii^  is  well  ae  France^  from  the 
iofin^  of  the  mfeotioui  nuJadiea  from  the  aame  aooic*, 
although  the  Eo^^iBh  cniiaden  were  mtuh  Isbb  Diimarou% 
and  many  of  them  belonged  to  a  better  claia.  Neither  in 
France  nor  in  England  aajr  trace  ie  left  of  the  "  le^roewia ' 
of  the  13th_  eentuy,  all  the  existing  hospitals  being  of 
mote  modern' foundation. 

The  most  andent  ia  the  list  of  English  hoejatals  is  that 
of  St  Bartholomew,  London,  which  had  its  origin  in  a 
priory  of  the  same  name^  founded  hy  Bahen^  a  minstrel 
of  King  Henry  It,  about  the  year  IIOOl  A  quarter  of  a 
centoiy  later,  Bahere  obtained  from  the  king  the  grant  of  a 
piece  of  waste  ground,  adjoining  the  monastery,  where  he 
built  and  endowed  a  hospital  "for  a  master,  brethren,  and 
aisten,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  poor,  diseased  people 
till  they  get  well"  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
in  the  reign  qi  Henry  VIII.,  St  Bartholomew  contained  100 
beds^  with  one  physician  and  three  surgeons.  The  hoaintal 
was  refounded,  on  a  new  basis,  in  1544,  and  incorporated 
by  charter  in  154&  St  Bartholomew,  on  account  of  its 
age  DO  less  than  of  the  excellency  of  its  medical  staff,  con- 
tinues to  stand  in  the  foremoet  rank  of  English  luspitals, 
as  of  the  endowed  charities  of  the  country  in  general  Its 
average  aDuual  income,  in  recent  years,  amounted  to  about 
X40,000,  derived  mainly  from  rents  and  funded  property. 
In  1876  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  bad  fi672  in-patients 
and  19,57$  out-patients,  toj^tber  with  163,903  other 
patients  attending  for  temporary  medical  and  snrgical  atten- 
dance, thus  affording  relief  to  179,153  parsons  in  the 
eouru  of  the  year. 

The  management  of  the  oldest  of  Eugliah  hospitals  was 
onitsd,  in  1782,  with  that  of  four  other  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  same  kind  in  London,  namely,  Bethlehem,  St 
Thomas's,  Christ's  Hospital,  and  Bridewell  The  union  was 
effected  under  the  Act  23  Qeo^  IIL  c.  77,  and  from  it 
the  joined  institutions  were  called  "  the  five  royal  hospitals," 
their  snperintendence  being  placed  under  "  the  pious  care 
of  the  lord  mayor  of  London."  Only  three  ont  (tf  the  "  five 
royal  hoepitals,''  St  Bartholomew,  Bethlehem,  and  St 
Thomas,  now  remain  institutions  in  the  same  sense,  the 
other  two,  Cfarist'a  Hospital  and  Bridewell,  having  been 
diverted  entirely  from  their  orginal  design.  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  like  St  Bartholomew's  origiiully  a  priory, 
founded  in  I247,ander  the  name  of  St  Mary  Bethlehem, 
by  Simon  Fitx  Uary,  sheriff  of  London,  wss  given,  with  all 
its  revenue^  by  Henry  TIIL  in  1547,  to  the  city  of 
London,  as  a  hospital  for  lunatics.  With  the  exception  of 
an  institution  of  the  kind  previously  fonndad  in  Qranada, 
Spain,  it  was  tite  first  lunatic  hospital  in  Europe^  and  as 
such  acquired  large  fame^  though  for  a  long  time  not  well 
deaerrec^  the  nn&ppy  inmatea  being  treated  more  like 
caged  auinuds  than  human  snfFerera  Bethlehem  Hoa[dtal 
had  its  first  mte  in  Bisbopsgate  Street,  from  which  it  was 
tranaferrcd  to  Moorfields,  in  the  city  of  London,  in  1675, 
nod  finalljr  to  Its  present  place,  St  George's  fields, 
Lambeth,  in  1814  The  Income  of  Bethldiem  Hospital  in 
the  year  1876  amounted  to  ^35,184.  Uore  wealthy  than 
Botlilehem,  and  with  rerennes  eqoal  to  those  of  St 
Bartholomew,  b  the  third  of  tlie  "royal  hospitals,"  St 
Tboma^  likewise  originally  a  prioiy,  and  oonTerted  bito  a 
hospital  in  1653.  The  dd  building,  in  Sonthwark,  near 
Loidon  Bridge,  was  levelled  to  the  gronnd  in  1862,  to 
moke  room  for  the  South-Esstem  BaSway,  when  a  new  and 
larger  edifice  was  erected  in  Stangate,  LambeUi,  facing  tiie 
H'rases  of  Partiament,  and  opened  in  1871.  Of  the  two 
oonverted  "royal  hoepital^*  the  &nt,  Christ's  Hospital 


Newgate  Street,  London,  fonnded  in  1S93,  n  wlely  devoted 
to  tM  •dooatioa  of  upwards  of  *  thoniiuid  boyi^  out  of 
xenauea  of  about  £58,000  per  annum ;  while  Ae  aeooad. 
Bridewell  Hospital,  has  beooma  u  indnstrial  adioal,  ita 
annuiU  income  of  neariy  £15,000  bwng  tmfhjtA  in  the 
training  tit  ISO  boys  and  aa  many  gitl^  under  a  aeheme 
eettisd  in  1860  by  the  "Charity  CodunissioBen  of 
En^nd  and  Wales.' 

There  are  no  official  statistics  tegafding  either  the  total 
nombar  of  hospitals  in  England,  or  their  reTeBim^  the  great 
m^ori^  of  theee  institutions  being  maintained  bf  nltan- 
taty  contributions,  and  therefore^  aa  previously  mentionad, 
by  law  exempt  from  the  supervision  of  the  Oiarity  Com- 
missioneis.  In  a  few  provincial  towns,  such  as  Salisbury, 
Cambridge^  Bristol,  Winchester,  and  York,  there  are 
hoepitals  dating  back  to  the  fttst  part  at  the  18th  eeotury, 
and  with  more  or  less  considerable  revenoea ;  but  otherwjne 
the  metropolis  is  the  chief  home  of  all  these  ctukitable  io- 
stitutions,  both  on  account  of  ita  wealth,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  study  of  medicine  necessarily  demanding  central' 
ization.  Besides  the  **  royal  hoapitale  "  there  are  others^ 
endowed  and  unendowed,  possessed  of  large  revenues. 
Foremost  among  them  stand  Guy's  Hospital,  Sonthwark, 
fonnded  in  1721,  which  has  an  annual  income  from  invest- 
ments of  over  £40,000,  and  relierea  SOOO  in-patients  and 
85,000  out-patients  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  the 
Loudon  Hospital,  established  in  174(^  and  supported  mainly 
by  voluntary  contributions,  which  maintains  6300  in- 
patients and  46,000  ont>patient%  at  a  coat  at  £44,700  per 
annum.  Among  tiie  other  principBl  metropolitan  hospitals 
are  that  of  Westminster,  founded  in  1719,  with  an  annual 
income  of  £13,000  per  annum,  relieving  3000  in-patients 
and  20,000  out-patients ,  St  Geoige'^  at  Hyde  Park  Comer, 
opened  1733,  disbursing  £38,000  a  year  for  4000  in- 
patients aud  17,000  out-patients;  and  the  Boyal  Free 
Hospital,  Gray's  Inn  Boad,  which  spends  £22,000  jo 
relieving  annually  2000  in-patients  and  26,000  ont-patienta. 
There  were  altogether  115  hospitals  in  Uie  metropolis  at 
the  end  of  1877,  ol  which  number  16  ranked  as  "general" 
hospitals,  for  the  treatment  of  all  diseases^  while  the  rest 
were  devoted  to  special  maladies  or  infirmitiea  To  aid  in 
the  maintenance  of  all  these  institutions^  iuvolving  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  over  a  million  sterling  per  annum, 
there  has  been  made,  siniee-1873,  in  the  mid^s  oi  Jnne 
an  annual  oollecUon  in  most  of  the  churches  and  diapels  of 
London,  known  as  that  of  the  "  hospital  Sunday."  The. 
collection  produced  over  £25,000  in  June  1877,  and  not 
nmek  less  in  the  preceding  yesia  The  receipts  of  1877 
were  distributed  among  seveufy-six  general  and  special 
hospitals,  including  four  medinl  iDetitntious  and  forty- 
three  dispensaries,  the  former  receiving  £22,747,  and  the 
latter  £2223.  In  addition  to  the  "hospital  Sunday" 
there  was  started  in  the  metropolis,  in  1875,  a  "hospital 
Saturday  *  edleotion,  made  later  in  the  year,  the  object 
being  to  let  the  eo-oalled  workiDg  classes  oontributo  to 
institutions  maintained  almost  exmuain^  for  their  own 
benefit ;  bnt  the  leoeipta  in  1876  and  1877  wen  comparn- 
tivdy  small,  witii  large  ttzpensea  of  ndlectioo, 

SndoiMd  CkarUieM, — While  no  anthmtie  information 
exists  regarding  the  number  and  inoome  of  the  eharitabla 
institutiona  maintained  hf  Tohmtaiy  eontrilmtioii^  tiie 
Chari^  Commiisionwa  foe  En|[^and  and  Walaahm  isened 
from  time  to  tim^  io  Oatr  nporta  to  pariiamen^  Meounta 
of  the  finaaeialriiata  of  the  Mdowad  MaritiaiplaMd  under 
Aeir  controL  Appended  toon*  of  theaa  np«t^  issaed  in 
June  1877,  waa  a  series  of  tabular  auBaiarita,  giving  aa 
aocount  of  the  income^  both  fran  haded  property  and 
tavested  fund^  (tf  all  the  endowed  dniitiea  nndtt  the  snppr* 
inteodenoe  of  the  wanmuamn  ^JSi#m^  W  Araiei. 
Of  tbeee  tiie  foUowingTO^F^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
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OanflMwCIUM. 


I  Eholavd. 

Bedr«d  

brkihin   

SgeklBKhuB.....  

Qmbridg*   ... 

CWilff  

CniwsD-  

Ctabaritnd  

DiAy  

Dmn  

DmL  

DarfaiB  



GlOOOBStM'  

BriMot  (City  of)  

R«ff6nl  

HntlMd  

HuttOfdon  

K»t   

Uneutu  

Imemn  

LiH^  

Liwloa  {(Stj  of) : 

Chutend  CempuiM. 

Panchiit  Chuitin  ... 
VMBhutM-  (Ct^  of)... 


UaBMOth  

.l«fdlk  

Hirtltuiiptoa  .... 
HvrthimWtaad 


laomia  of 
ClmiUn  trma 


EnUud   

Sdop  

Saawiit.....  

stdbid   

Suffolk  .„  

Samj^  

SoHD  

WMwiak  

Cbnttir  (Citj  of)  ... 

TcstawnUnd   

mitihln  

VotuMtar  

Q^cLudEMt  Biding 

KortkSidiHS  .TjT 

T«t  Biding  »  

AoglMW  

Cuurrta  

Dnbigh.  

Flint  _  

M^ioHth  

Tlm^gmarj  


Soun  Valu. 

BnooQ.  

Ciriigni  

Oh 


Bscunivc  or  Coinrms. 

K«««Chariti«fc  

^liuitM  Adininbterad  { 
brSoeiotjof  FtudiIi.  ) 
C«Mnl  ChMiti«3  


1 


Totsk 


*. 

22,5*7 
17,324 
11,972 
17,510 
10,818 

2,608 

3<,81fi 
11,051 

i3,sai 

22,1S1 
22,090 
83,396 

8,686 
13.741 

3,819 
44,01< 
42,673 
24,656 
4S,681 

67,807 
78, 8» 
18.564 
28,808 

5,725 
42.116 
26,281 
22,552 
90,935 
18,845 

6.165 
18,588 
17,721 
18,820 
21,888 
87,514 
53,640 

6.488 
65,812 
11,678 

4,690 
14,891 
S6.45* 


■■  c 

15  5 

16  2 
1  1 
7  10 

IS  10 
6  8 


17  11 

6  8 

7  8 
7  7 

10  4 


16  8 


8  10 
18  8 


8  10 
19  11 
6  3 
8  9 
6  0 


28,106  12  8 
9.«2<  16  0 
68,472  0  6 


1,806  17  S 

1,781  11  2 

5,  no  6  3 

1,058  10  10 

587  10  10 

1,03S  14  2 


2,029  17 
881  13 
629  7 
1,429  1 
1,631  12 
690  13 


1,815  1  2 
17.185  11  S 

390,795    1  6 


TflUllMMMOf 

Endowed  Chanlln, 


1,568,250  19  1 


£. 
24,997 
2S,994 
18.169 
20,973 
15.018 
4,108 
6,800 
19,483 
46,568 
13,586 
18.206 
28,049 
30,271 
48,356 
11>,V77 
19,127 
4,649 
64,763 
57,874 
28,527 
48,284 

99.027 
101,880 
28,866 
60,508 

6,827 
60,487 
31,249 
27,424 
24,704 
30,630 

6,688 
27,698 
26,280 
SS,9«9 
S»,S82 
42,309 
70,924 
12,478 
63,376 
15,668 

7,469 
21,841 
87»8S7 


1.  i. 
18  5 

1  9 
4  11 
4  2 

a  2 

3  3 

13  6 
0  11 

2  3 

14  10 
11  9 

4  0 
7  10 

II  1 
6  10 

5  1 
17  9 

4  6 

17  8 

9  1 

17  2 


18  11 

15  11 
12  2 

8  8 

16  3 
8  8 


2  10 
16  2 

1  2 

8  8 
10  0 

S  0 


S6.0?»  0  8 
12,467  7  4 
88,181  It  0 


S,  OSS  0  0 

2,090  19  4 

8,426    7  6 

1,636   8  8 

1,067  14  4 

l,8iO  10  6 


^597  10  6 
668  6  9 
3,012  16  10 
1,921  19  4 
2,487  10  e 
834    1  11 


10,801  7  8 
37,436  11  9 

616,558   6  6 


2,198,481    3  8 


It  will  be  loea  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  endow- 
neot  of  th«  maat-of  tbe  ebarities  is  maitilj  in  laod.  The 
^  ma  of  land  belonging  to  the  endowed  charities  at  the 
^'^te  of  the  teport,  Jnae  1877,  amounted  to  624,311  acres, 
*^Kk  bnoght  u  annaal  rental  of  £1,443,177.  Bent 
'"'pi  and  ftud  aonnal  paynenta  for  land  produced  a 


farther  sum  of  £115,07^,  bringing  the  total  income  from 
real  estate  up  to  £l,6&8,250.  The  annual  income  from 
personaltj  in  1877  amounted  to  £640,;tl3,  produced  from 
£17,418.250  ot  invested  stock  and  £3,197,478  of  other 
inTestments.  Calculated  at  the  rets  oi  *  per  cent  interest, 
the  total  revenue  of  the  endowed  charities  of  England  and 
Walea  represented,  in  1677,  &  capital  of  don  apon  fi%- 
five  millions  sterling. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  of 
1853,  the  personalty  of  the  endowed  charities  has  to  be 
gradunlly  transferred  to  the  "  Official  Trustees  of  Charitable 
Funds,"  consisting  of  two  persons  appointed  hj  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  are  invested  with  large  powers  both  of 
transferment  and  re-transferment.  Under  very  alow  but 
ateadj  progtesa,  the  work  ha*  been  going  on  aoce  the  Teax 
1654,  and  acowding  to  the  twenty-fonru  annual  report  of 
the  Charily  Oommissioneia,  issued  in  1877,  the  total  mm 
of  stocks  and  inTSstmenta  held  by  the  "Official  TmiteeB" 
at  the  end  of  1676  £«Huitad  to  £7,177,942,  after  dedoot- 
ing  a  sum  of  £837,430  as  re-transfermenta. 

Tba.TaatnaH  of  tha  vork  of  the  CStari^  CtamiiiaaioDen 
and  "Official  Tnuteee"  is  shown  the  fact  that  the  seven 
nilliaiw  steriiag  standiiig  ia  the  umes  ths  latter  at  tha 
end  (tf  the  jear  1876  wen  diridad  in  no  kaa  thaa  8844 

8qiailt«  BOOOUltft 

The  aDunal  inooaw  of  upwards  ot  t«o  nuUitaB  atnliiig 
divided  among  tiw  aodowed  diaritabfe  inatitiitioDs  tn 
England  and  Waka  maj  bo  thu  analyaod  ss  to  oripn : — 
Income  ef  charities  In  London  and  Vei>inhistw,  ia>  £ 

eluding  atr  eompanba   328.764 

„     „  other  iSeal  ohsrittosTT.  1.814,914 

„     „  general  Parities   864,788 

Totsl    2,198,461 

The  principal  olgecta  to  which  this  aminal  income  is 
devoted  were  stated  as  follows  in  the  tvrenty-fonrth  annual 
report  of  the  Charity  ConuniasionerB,  issued  in  1677  >- 

Object,  o[  iDdand  CtawlUM.  AbbuI  iDcoma 

XdoeatioQ.  inclading  apprenticini^  ic...  £754,738 

Clmgj  and  iecturen  of  Chnrch  of  Eoglsad  80,848 

Other  Chnrch  purpoMS   ,  113.898 

Nonooafonnists — chapels  and  miniatm  ..  '  88,883 

Parochial  and  other  pnblio  usei    66,875 

Anloiiu  sad  almihaaBes.   663,118 

Hospitals  and  disponmriasi   198,140 

DiitiibBlionanMBgrt  ths  poor   888,039 

Total   £2,198,461 

£!d*uiiti(Mal  ChantieM.~-U  will  be  seen  from  the  preced- 
ing statement  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  annual 
income  of  endowed  charitiea  of  England  and  Walea  is  for 
purposes  of  education.  The  sum  probably  represents  bnta 
fraction  of  the  actual  amount  devoted  to  edncatioo,  since 
ths  mtyority  of  the  institntions  promoting  it  depend  either 
wholly  or  in  part  upon  voluotaiy  oontribntions,  and  very 
few  of  them  are  largely  endowed.  AoioBg  the  more  im- 
portant charities  for  educational  purpoees  are  the  Society 
(or  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1698,  the 
income  of  which  in  1876  was  £52,851,  including  legacies 
of  £16,000;  the  National  Sodsty,  established  in  1811 
under  which  are  13,000  schools,  which  had  an  income  of 
£26,931  in  1876;  and  DnlwichCoIl^  founded  by  Edward 
Alleyn  in  1619,  and  reorganized  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1856,  which  has  an  anntuil  income  al  oyer  £16,000.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  English  universities  and  <!9lleges,  as 
well  as  the  schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  together  vrith 
all  cathedi^  foundations,  ore  specially  exempt  from  the 
control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  no  occoant  is 
therefore  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  their  revennes. 

Atj/lvnuand  .<(/msA(nM«JL— While  one-third  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  endowed  charities' is  foredttcational  p^ose^ 
ono-fonrth.is  for  the  maintenance  of  aigrlums  anfralma*. 
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hooseB.  These  charitable  imtitutioiiB  are  nmneroiu  all  over 
England,  and  bumj  of  them  of  ancient  date,  bnt  the 
tncomea  of  the  mejoritjr  of  them  are  rery  BmolL  In  the 
metropolis  alone  there  are  ortf  1 00  asylonu  and  alnuhonsea, 
and  the  total  nnmber  of  them  in  England  and  Wales  is 
ooniiderably  more  than  lOCKK  Among  the  moot  notable 
of  these  inetitntions  are  the  Charter  Boaae  of  London, 
eatablished  in  1611,  vhich  has  an  annual  inoome  of 
£26,000 ;  the  almahonBes  of  the  Mercer's  Company,  dating 
back  to  1393,  endowed  to  the  same  ftmpnTit  j  snd  Horden 
Collie,  Blaekh^th,  near  Oreanwibh,  Ibundad  1696,  with 
rerenaes  of  oyer  ^10,000. 

DisiribvUtm  of  Chariliet, — There  is  a  enriona  agglomera- 
tioo  of  endowed  charitable  instituUons  in  many  parts  and 
distriets  9l  England.  'Sko/t  the  small  town  of  Baldock,  in 
HertfoidBhirek  has  17  diaritiee ;  the  village  of  Banstead, 
Snney,  31 ;  and  Um  oty  of  Norwioh,  28  diffieimt  diaritiea, 
mostly  of  andant  datsb  Probably  a  aort  of  comp^tion  for 
becmning  fonnden  of  charitable  institationa,  with  the  nanus 
of  the  origiiMton  going  down  to  posterity,  exiitad.  In  thoae 
and  nai^  mora  amall  places  for  some  period,  wUeblod  to 
thdr  beoomi^  ridi  in  beqoesta,  not  idwaya  to  the  advan 
tan  of  fotnre  geuratiuu,  vhile  other  tomM^aome  tiiiekly 
iiuaUted,x«mained  wbhoittfheoefonndBtiona.  Bbitated 
1^  the  Chari^  ConmiaBtonera  for  Endand  and  Walea  in 
their  foorth  niinaal  npor^  pnbliahed  m  1877,  that  ^reat 
ref »Bis  in  tba  atitt  einating  imgnlar  dittribntioD  of  dian  tie% 
ariaing  from  endowmonti^  are  nigently  reqniiad.  "  The 
eaia  «  a  parieh,"  aaya  tho  x^rt»  "has  bean  broo^  to  oar 
notioa,  vhioh  is  in  jpoMaaoion  of  patodiial  oharitieB  to  the 
Talae  of  vpwaidi  of  £800  a  year,  the  pofmlation  frf  iriiioh 
is  at  pnaent  46,  of  vhidi  umibw  It  la  beliand  that  tn&g 
taax  or  ir%  sleep  within  the  pariah,  and  not  one  «(  whom 
oonld^operiyoomennd«Uiedea{gnationof  poOE."  Itk 
estimated  that  the  total  anumnt  niaad  umoaQy  for  Aarit- 
abla  purpoees  inEn^aad  amounta  to,if  itdoeanot  aKoeed, 
ten  milliona  aterling— «  aun  atriliiiii^y  indieaiiTCh  in  ita 
abnndanoo,  aa  of  niSonal  fcindneBa,  ao  «i  natioiial  wealth. 

XIV.  Savinfft  md  W«Uth  <^iJu  PvpttUoioti. 

C/wi*g  Alms  no  Charitjf  was  the  title  gitw  fagr  Defoe  to 
a  pamphlet,  pablisbed  in  1704,  in  whidt  he  noommended 
the  eetaldishmeot  of  saTings  banks  as  a  ranedy  for 
|>adperism,  the  cancer  of  which,  he  declared,  was  only 
ittoieased  by  oharitaUe  institntionB.  The  imaginatiTe 
anth<w  of  JtobUtom  Cnuoe  thought  it  quite  poeuble  that 
parliameot  might  order  the  nation  to  be  thrifty,  passing 
Acta  "  which  shall  make  dmokarda  take  care  6t  wife  and 
children,  ependthrifta  lay  np  f nr  a  wet  day;  make  luej 
fellowB  diligent^  and  tboof^tlesa,  sotUah  men  careful  and 
proTidenb*  A  long  time  elapaed  before  Defoe's  wish  fi^ 
saringB  banks  was  acted  upon.  la  1771  Fraoeie  Has&ree,  a 
thoughtful  philanthropist,  carried  a  bill  through  the  Honse 
of  Commons  enabling  rate-payers  of  parishes  to  establish 
savings  banks ;  but  the  bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords, 
as  revolutionaty  ia  its  nature.  Snbeeqnently  there  were 
several  private  efforts  to  effect  the  same  end,  which  m%»t, 
iiowever,  with  only  trifling  success.  A  savings  bank  for 
the  poor,  under  the  ill-chosen  name  of  "  Benevtdent  Ins^tu- 
tion,"  was  established  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Smith  at  Wend- 
nver,  Bnckinghsmshire,  in  1799,  on  the  model  of  a  Swiss 
"oaissa  de  domestiques,"  and  a  simUar  one  by  Mrs 
Priseilla  Wakefield  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  in  1804, 
the  title  of  the  hitter  being  that  of  "  ChariUble  Trust" 
But  these  institutions  met  with  no  support  from*  the  people ; 
and  it  waa  not  before  tite  year  1817,  when  parliament  took 
the  subject  in  hand,  and.  legislated  upon  it,  that  savings 
banks  took  root  in  the  country.  The  statute  whioh  ^ected 
it  waa  Act  57  George  IIL  &  105  and  130,  whioh  phwsed  all 
Um  aavings  bonks  of  Eogland  and  Walea  uadar  tho  oontml 


of  the  Oovemment  In  1828  the  Act  was  extended  fu 
Ireland,  and  m  1835  to  Scotland ;  bnt  in  neither  of  (hesa 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  it  to  any  d^;ree  tho 
same  effect  as  in  England.  Fot  various  reasons,  chief 
among  them  ordinary  banking  tacilitisa,  savinga  bankis 
never  flonrished  greatly  in  Sootland,  while  the  poverty  of 
the  country  prevented  them  flourishing  in  Ireland. 

Tlie  extension  of  savings  banks  in  England,  rather  slow 
at  first,  bectime  very  marked  daring  the  decennial  period 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  year  552 
of  them  had  been  established  in  the  oonotry,  the  totul 
deposits  amountiDg  to  £21,036,190;  llienceforth  the 
deposits  rose  steadily  one  millioa  every  year  until  1846, 
when  there  came  a  period  of  decrease  till  1849,  followed  by 
a  further  incresse  whiiA  lasted  nnintormptedly  till  1861. 
At  Uie  end  of  the  latter  year,  the  total  deposits  io  the  aaw- 
ingilMmka  tit  England  and  Wales  had  risen  to  Xd6,86e,50& 
Tiha  depoaita  is  Sootland  at  the  same  dato  amounted  to 
£S,637,963,  and  in  Ireland  to  XS,1&3,004. 

The .  f oHdwing  tabla  ahowa  the  amount  of  depoaiti* 
received  and  pud  back  ^  trustees  of  the  old  savings 
baiik%  ui  Eo£^and  and  in  Wale^  during  every  third  year 
from  1864  to  1876,  togethw  "with  the  aum  of  the  total 
capital  at  the  end  of  eac£  year,  the  whole  ezdnain  of  thjo 
depoaita  in  post-office  savings  banks : — 


OMSkTtai 

IliBukB. 

Tmn. 

iBglari. 

Wil«a 

1804  ,  , 
1807   

BMeiTed,, 

faid 

Ckpitsl.. 

t 

8,080,823 
8,S87,OH 

S8,74S.1» 
0,589,400  . 
8,807,107 

SO,07<,081 
8,M7,18« 
8,808,080 

81,088,030 
0,844,133 
0.000,085 

88,601,888 
0.588,701 
7^084,808 

84,300,603 

a 

177,880 
388,388 
084.010 
150,000 
180,473 
070,021 
182,404 
176,684 

1,030,408 
343,470 
106,203 

1,218,587 

'  108,066' 
S57,M0 

1,S01.00< 

1870 

Capita), 
BwMived 

187S   

Qmltal. 

lUoeirod  

Paid  

1870   

CW]^tal. 
Beoaived  .... 

Faid   

Caidtal.  , 

The  facilities  of  the  pec^e  to  place  their  savings  saearaly 
and  profitably  were  graaUy  increaaed  \if  the  estAIishment 
of  post-office  savings  baak%  by  which  the  number  of  offices 
taking  deposits  was  spread,  aa  it  had  never  before  been,  all 
over  &e  country.  By  Aot24Tiet  &  passed  in  1861,  the 
poatniaster-general  was  empowered  to  direct  all  postmastors 
to  receive  depoeito  of  money,  of  not  leea  than  one  shilling, 
for  remittance  to  the  central  office  at  St  Hartin's-le-Qrand, 
London,  to  he  repaid  on  demand,  with  Simper  cent  intoreet 
per  annum.  The  fiist  fd  the  new  poet-<iffioe  savings  banks 
were  opened  thronghoat  Great  Britain  on  the  16th  Septem- 
ber 1861,  and  their  progrsH  since  that  time  is  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table^  which  gives  the  nnmber  of  offices  open, 
the  number  of  deposits,  and  the  amount  tA  depout^  in 
years  and  periods  d  years,  from  1861  till  1876  : — 


Tmm  Bod  ftiMt  oi  TmMl 

Mamtar 
gf  BMka 

Manln-ar 

ABiaanI  (d 

n«al6thBspt  1801,  tot 
Blrt  Dm.  18M  t 

3586 

2001 
8081 
8831 
8815 
4885 
4007 
4858 
5008 

089,210 

842,848 
1,110.703 
1,808,800 
1,808,081 
3,803,831 
8,745,348 
3,017,008 
-8,044,000  I 

£8,114,660 

3,051,209 
8,850,000 
8,710,017 
6,»S,108 
<.004,620 
7,000,010 
7,055,740 
^841,850 
r^788,852 
*^»82,860 

Av«rage  of  5  ns.  1800-70. 
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The  total  number  of  both  old  and  pott-offics  saiiDgi 
btoks  open  at  the  end  of  the  ^ar  1676  iras  6912,  And  the 
total  number  of  depoaitors  3,195,761.  At  the  20th 
Korember  1876  there  were  1,493,101  accounta  open  with 
tbe  old  sanngs  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
amoQDt  owing  to  depositors  was  JC43,283,700,  being  an 
ftTeragQ  of  nearly  £29  for  each  depositor.  The  amount 
deposited  I'n  postoffice  saTings  banks  at  tlie  end  of  1876, 
in  the  name  of  1,703,374  depositors,  was  £26,996.550,  an 
arerage  of  X15,  17s.  (see  page  240). 

It  appears  from  the  detailed  annual  retams  of  the  old 
saTiDgs  banks,  which,  notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  com- 
petition of  the  poat.office,  still  hold  orer  34  millions  of 
ssnngs  of  the  lower  claues,  that  these  saTings  are  made  in 
Tery  unequal  proporUons  throaghouk  England  and  Walea 
They  are  Utseat,  aa  may  be  expeeted,  in  Stiddlesex,  where 
thedepouta  uoonnted  at  the  end  of  1876  to  X5,347,3I7  ; 
bat  Lianeaahire  eama  very  near  it,  with  deposits  of 
i£,S03,983.  The  eonnty  of  Tork  stood  next,  the  deposits 
at  the  date  amoonting  to  £3,960,754;  while  thrta  more 
nnoties  showed  deposits  of  orer  a  million,  namely,  Devon- 
ihin,  £1,950,303 ;  Cheahire.  £1.235,084;  and  Korthun- 
beriand,  jE1,166,086i.  As  a  nil^  the  manafacturing  conn- 
ties  of  Ei^land  show  a  fai  larger  amonnt  of  saringa,  per 
hetd  ui  p^nlation,  than  the  purely  agricaltnral  conntiss, 
which  maj  ba  aoffieiently  explained  by  the  lowntss  of 
vtgea  in  tha  latter.  In  two  ooonties  of  England,  Hnut- 
iBgdmisbin  ud  Butland,  than  wata  no  aaTings  banks  of 
tj>e  old  aatabUahmtnt  in  1876 ;  and  the  same  was  the  ease 
ia  two  Mmntiat  ct  Wales,  Anglesey  and  Merionetbehire,' 
In  ITalea  in  genml  the  aavii^  an  far  below  thoae  in 
Ea^d.  Ibora  were  In  iha  eU  sanngs  banka  of  Camar- 
TMuhire  only  702  depositon  at  the  and  1876,  being 
one  ia  1S3  of  the  popolafion.  Tha  proportion  at  the  same 
date  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Walaa  was  one  de- 
positer  in  areiy  31  of  the  peculation,  and  for  Wales  alone 
one  in  mof  37. 

AuniauiUt  to  Iiuome  TVu'.— ^ile  the  atatistics  of  the 
nfisgs  banks  sem  as  valnabls  indications  of  the  growth 
of  h^ita  of  thrift  among  the  lower  classes,  they  furnish 
little  or  no  information  of  the  progress  of  national  wealth 
It  ii  natnrally  impoealbla  to  nwaann  this  progreas  with 
Biqr  approach  to  aoonracyf  bnt  fair  estimates  towards  it 
be  drawn  from  the  iaeome  tax  retams.  Originally 
inititated  in  179?,  to  defray  the  e^Mnsesof  the  war  against 
Fnac^  tha  income  tax  was  Isried  from  that  date  till  1816, 
"hen  it  oeaaed,  the  motion  for  ib  renewal  luving  been 
difeated  in  the  Eoote  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority. 
Tbe  tax  waa  re>impoaed  in.'1843,  by  Act  5  and  6  Tict  e.  35, 
ind  renewed  at  uterrala*  bat  with  constant  changes  in  the 
unoDQt  taxed  per  poond  of  income^  In  the  fint  financial 
jw  of  its  being  Isried,  ended  April  6,  1843,  the  total 
innnal  value  of  property  and  profits  oaseasad  in  England 
nd  TTabs  wna  returned  at  £227,710,444 ;  but  the  amount 
•tnk  to  £221,101,717  in  1844,  and  £220,464,968  in 
ISiS,  while  it  reached  again  £327,863,132  in  1846. 
There  was  a  rapid  increase,  scarcely  checked  for  a  few 
ytan,  at  interfals  from  this  date  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
Id  the  financial  year  ending  1848,  the  total  annual  value 
«f  property  and  profits  assessed  to  the  income  tax  in 
England  and  Wales  had  risen  to  £229,868,326,  iu  1851  to 
•1230,419,304,  in  1354  to  £256,333,899,  in  1857  to 
£261.069,680,  and  in  1860  to  £282,312,309.  The  in- 
CfetM  from  this  time  up  to  the  financial  period  ended  April 
5(  1875 — the  last  year  for  which  returns  have  been  pnb- 
l<*htil  in  January  1876 — is  shown  in  the  snhjoined  table, 
vhidi  givea  the  total  annual  value  of  property  and  profits 
**««»d  to  income  tax  in  England  and  Wales,  as  well  aa  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  during  each  of  tha  fifteen  years  from 


Tsum  emdid 

April  ath. 


ISSl 
1862 
1S63 
1864 
186S 
1SS6 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 


£282,248,060 
295.8»4,S76 
302,828,234 
31S,63»,959 
3&5,175,427 
5M.277,476 
838,437,953 
365,366, 41 9 
370,070,360 
370,310.635 
398,606,773 
413,223,690 
439,803,156 
463.470,571 
481.774,630 


Uali«4  XtBstfooL 


£335,854,211 
351,745,241 
359,142,897 
371,102,842 
395,828,080 
413.105.180 
423,773,563 
430,368,971 
434,803,957 
444.914,228 
465,594,366 
482,338,317 
618,807,284 
543,025,761 
671,056,167 


Under  the  Act  of  1842  which  instituted  the  incume  tax, 
all  incomes  were  ordered  to  bo  taxed  under  five  classes,,  or 
Bchedttles,  marked  by  the  first  five  letters  of  the  alphabet 
Schedule  A  was  to  comprise  all  incomes  from  ownership  of 
lands,  tenements,  and  tithes  ;  schedule  B,  all  incomes  from 
occupation  of  lands  and  tenements ;  schedule  C,  all  in- 
comes from  public  dividends  and  annuities^  schedule  D,  all 
incomes  from  trades  and  profesaiona ;  and  finally,  schedule 
£,  all  incomes  from  Government  offices  andpensiona.  The 
annual  value  of  each  of  these  classes  increased  in  the  fifteen 
years  from  1861  to  1879,  bnt  in  veiy  unoqnal  proportions. 
The  least  increase  was  in  the  incomes  under  schedule  B, 
arising  from  tbe  oecnpation  ef  lands  and  tenements,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  25  per  cenL  during  the  period, 
while  there  was  but  a  eli^ktly  laiger  increase  in  the  incomes 
under  schedule  C  and  E,  the  former  comprising  dividenda 
and  annuities,  and  the  latter  publie  salaries  and  pensiona. 
On  the  other  hand,  tha  incomes  under  schedule  &,  tnm 
ownenhip  of  lands,  more  than  doubled  in  En^and  and 
Wales  in  theeoozaaof  the  fifteoiyean  £rom  1861  to  1875 ; 
and  the  incomea  under  achednle  D,  from  trades  and  pro- 
fessions,  were  not  £ar  from  trebling  during  the  sane 
period. 

The  following  table  ezhibiU  the  gradual  rise  in  aunnal 
value  of  these  two  daaaas  of  incomea  in  England  and  Walea 
dnrbg  the  fifteen  yeara  1861  to  187B  :— 


locoain  onder 

locomM  under 

Ton  radgd 

SchMlnl*  A. 

SchedoleD. 

April  Mb. 

Ovnmhip  of 

TndMua 

Lind>  tnd  HoMM 

1861 

114.058,538 

£81.631,828 

1862 

120,124,206 

86,208,610 

1863 

121,328,434 

88,809,995 
96.982,709 

1864 

122.993,876 

1865 

131,341,499 

106,898,319 

1866 

135,144,462 

115,601,940 
147,678,723 

1867 

110,696,900 

1898 

116,341,387 

147,576,240 

1869 

117,907,336 

149,451,289 

1870 

119,429,807 

164,174,613 
164,058,371 

1871 

124,814,412 

1872 

125,896,143 

176,447,37* 

1873 

127,271,923 

198.172,490 

1874 

131,084,816 
132,720,684 

214,808,581 

1875 

229,396,893 

Tho  annual  value  of  the  incomes  asseased  under  schedule 
A  in  the  year  1875  was  £16,716,474  in  Scotland,  and 
£12,994,735  in  Ireland,  the  aggregate  for  the  United 
Kingdom  being  £162,431,893,  so  that  England  represented 
more  than  three-fourths  of  tho  total  Under  schedule  D, 
tbe  annual  value  of  the  incomes  in  1876  was  £27,412,223 
in  Scotland,  and  £10,133,323  in  Ireland,  making  an 
aggregate  of  £266,942,347  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
leaving  not  far  from  six-aevnt^to  the  shve  of  England 
and  Walea. 

Yin.  —  SI. 
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Onwth  0/  y<dumal  Jkoimu:— The  incoma  tax  nturu 
ffwfoi.  in  tile  preceding  taUei  farniah  important  materials 
tar  aaoertainin;^  if  only  approzimateljj  the  national  ineoma 
ofEo^nd.  They  show,  fint  of  all,  that  it  ii  not  only  ipw- 
ingt  out  growing  at  an  enomtoni  nte.  Thii  is  eonclnurd/ 
proved  the  retnnu  oi  the  aggregate  aannal  value  of  the 
incomes  aaeeaeed  under  lehedule  u,  oompriaing  the  gains 
derived  from  trades  end  profesaions,  inolnding  in  the  same 
the  profits  from  sneh  ondertakinga  aa  mines,  aUwiTB,  eanals, 
and  gas  and  watw  works.  It  is  said,  with  tmth,  that 
these  incomes  noder  schedule  D  are  the  true  gange  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  natioo ;"  and  if  this  be  admitted,  the 
people  of  England  are  growing  vastly  in  prosperity.  In 
the  fifteen  years  from  1861  to  1875,  the  increase  in  the 
annual  value  of  the  incomes  of  Englind  and  Wales  taxed  ^ 
under  schedule  D  was  no  le»  than  XI  47,865,666,  being  at 
the  rate  of  ^9,867,704  per  annom.  In  ScotUnd,  duriog 
the  same  period,  the  increase  of  incomes  under  schedule  D 
was  at  the  rate  of  £1,269,298  per  annum,  and  in  Ireland 
at  the  rate  of  £353,135;  while  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  was  at  the  rate  of  £11,480,138  per  annuUL 

Aeeumulat^  Wealth. — There  have  been  many  attempts 
made  to  estimate  the  amount  of  capital,  or  of  aceumnlated 
wealth,  of  the  country  in  recent  times,  and  the  rate  at 
Which  it  is  increasing.  One  of  the  most  recent,  as  well  as 
most  valuable  of  .tiiese  estimates,  was  contained  in  an 
ekborate  paper  by  Mr  Bobert  Qiffeu,  head  of  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  read  before  the  Statisti- 
cal Society  of  London  on  the  15th  of  Jannsry  1878.  Tak- 
ing the  income  tax  returns,  down  to  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1875,  the  latest  for  which  particulars  were  published, 
for  the  basis  of  bis  calcnlations,  Mr  Giffen  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  "  the  total  capital  of  the  pec^le  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  reckoned  at  a  minimum  of  8600 
millions  sterling,"  this  being  "  the  eajutalind  value  of  the 
income  derived  from  capital,"  or,  m  other  word%  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation. 

"It  ii  a  bewilderiag  figure,"  wn  Ur  OiBTan,  "abont  eleven 
times  Hu  smoant  of  our  iiation&l  aebt,  which  may  thoe  be  reck- 
oned with  sU  soberneas  as  a  flcabite.  Nearly  7JS00  mUIiona  oat 
of  tbii  smoant  besides  mast  be  reckooed  as  income-yieldiDg,  only 
the  remaining  1000  millions  being  set  down  as  the  ralas  of  mov- 
able property  or  the  direct  property  of  imperial  or  Iocs!  aathorities, 
whfca  does  not  yield  anj  indiridiial  revenue.  The  nugestion  may 
perhaps  be  made  that  to  some  extent  these  are  only  ngorea  in  an 
accoDSt— that  the  capital  onUayon  the  soil,  plant,  mai^inery, 
factories,  and  hoases  of  England,  or  on  the  ciroalating  capital  of 
English  indnstTy,  woald  not  Come  to  so  ninch.  Bat  in  reply  I 
would  say  that,  while  there  la  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other  as 
to  what  the  outlay  has  been,  while  we  shall  nerer  know  what  it  hu 
cost  from  generation  to  generation,  to  giro  us  all  this  inheritance, 
there  is  some  justification  for  thinking  that  the  rtlnes  ere  stable 
and  not  transitory.  They  repreeent  aa  aatate  on  which  thfity-fcnir 
milUoss  of  people  have  faeiuties  for  production  and  disMbation, 
which  mnit  be  equal  all  in  all  to  the  facilitiee  existing  anywhere 
else,  because  they  ate  constantly  tried  in  the  furnace  of  free  trade, 
and  an  not  sustained  by  any  adTentitloua  meana.  If  certain  pro- 
pertiea  have  aeqoired  what  is  called  a  monopoly  Talue,  it  is  beosnse 
aetoai  workers  are  able  to  pay  the  eorreaponding  rent  oat  of  their 
fint  earnings,  and  hare  ample  wages  and  profit  besidee.  In  such 
matters  the  proper^  of  a  great  country,  liie  a  factory  or  busineaa^ 
must  be  valued  aa  that  of  a  going  concern,  and  the  monopoly  valoe 
which  eertiin  things  acquire  only  enters  into  the  question  of  the 
diatribation  of  the  estate  and  its  income." 

As  regards  the  growth  of  capital  in  the  course  of  the  first 
tliree  quarters  of  the  present  century,  Mr  GiflTen's  calcula- 
tions showed  that  it  had  been  going  on  at  an  ever-increasing 
rite,  the  greatest  increase  taking  place  in  the  decennial 
period  from  1865  to  1875.  The  following  table  was  pub- 
lished by  him  as  an  approximate  scoonnt  of  the  capital 
and  propMty  existing  in  Uie  United  Kingdom,  distinguished 
as  asseued  and  not  assessed  to  income  te^  in  each  of 
the  years  1869  and  1875,  given  in  millions  of  pounds, 
with  the  amount  and  percentage  of  increase  in  the  ten 
years :— 
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In  the  eonduding  part  of  his  paper,  Mr  OiflSm  entered  upon  the 
difficult  task  <tf  estimating  the  distribntion  of  the  inciease  of  wealth 
both  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  among 
classes  premiang  that  "it  would  be  difficult  to  find  sufficient 
detafls,  owing  to  the  large  amounts  of  income  which  are  earned  in 
one  mrt  ot  the  country  and  pay  income  tax  in  another. 

"  The  greet  inonsse,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  both  in  amount  and 
per  head  of  popolation  Is  nndoabtedly  in  Ea^and,  although  the 
income  tax  retnnu  show  elcsrly  enough  that  boUL  Ireland  and 
Scotland  now  pn^Tcss  very  rspialy.  In  another  aspect,  vii.,  as  to 
whether  capital  is  being  more  diffused,  or  b  aocumolating  in  fewer 
hands,  I  am  afraid  the  data  an  not  soffleiently  good  for  any  sore 
conclnsioaa.  There  are  certain  meana  for  companag  the  number  of 
ansnismnnts  nnder  Schedule  D,  at  different  amounts  of  income, 
which  would  appear  tO'show  ^at  the  nnmber  of  lar^  incomes  h 
increanog  more  quickly  than  the  incretse  of  population  or  the  in- 
crease of  wealth.  But  the  fact  of  the  rich  class  beooming  »  little 
more  numerous,  wonld  not  prore  that,  as  a  whole,  the  nomber  of 
people  possessed  of  moderate  capital,  and  the  arerage  amount  they 
possessed,  are  increasing  or  diminishing,  while  the  iucRasing  number 
of  company  assessments  under  Schednle  D  makes  the  number  of 
aaiessmepta  altogether  useless  for  comparison,  as  we  hare  no  infor- 
mation whaterer  respecting  the  number  of  iadiTtdnal  shateholdere 
in  the  different  companies,  the  aversge  amount  of  each  individual 
interest,  and  the  interests  of  the  holders  in  Schedules  A,  B,  and  C." 

As  regards  the  important  question  whether  the  accomoJatios  of 
capital  in  recent  years,  snfaaequeDtly  to  1875,  markrd  by  p«st 
depression  of  almost  all  braacbea  of  ttada  and  indmtiy,  Ur  Giaen's 
conclanons  were  that  the  process  of  growth  continued  unin- 
terruptedly. He  exfvessed  his  conviction  "  that  in  no  year  is  the 
accumulation  aheolately  at  an  end,  and  that  in  many,  direc- 
tions it  is  even  more  active  in  dnU  years  than  it  is  at  other  tines. 
Ve  know,  for  instance,  that  the  capital  outlay  on  railways  is 
inceesant ;  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  oi  depression, 
and  cTcn  now,  the  nation  is  saving  in  railways  very  nearly  aa 
much  u  the  annu^  income  of  the  espilal  inverted  in  them.  In 
agriculture  again,  there  is  a  constant  annnal  reclamation  of  bad  in 
pR^^ress,  besidss  an  incessant  outlay  on  the  older  cultivated  area. 

 The  truth  is  that,  owin^  to  the  division  of  labonr, 

there  mnrt  be  a  vast  disoigaaitatioQ  of  industry,  not  a  mere  tem- 
poiary  falling  oft  from  s  former  iaflatioa,  before  aeeumulatjon  can 
be  wholly  checked.  A  certain  portioo  of  the  commanity  is  told  off, 
as  it  wera,  to  create  the  accumulations,  and  if  the  accumulationa 
were  not  made,  we  should  see  in  the  building  trades,  in  railway 
construction,  in  shipbuilding,  and  numerous  other  directions,  « 
wide-spread  itoppan  of  works,  and  masses  of  anenploycdlahonier^ 
far  exceeding  anTthing  witnessed  mn  in  those  terrible  tines  of 
depression  which  were  frequent  before^  the  free  trade  period, 
when  industry  was  partially  qieornniM^^ud  jwupeiinn  aasamed 
mort  threatening dimenneuijit^^i^^AriDMhr  which 
.  would  follow,  we  nmst  sssnms  that  Xht  canss  is  not  preenit^.that 
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An  k  ao  kb^iptg*  oC  ■oeoBinUtiDQ ;  but  tint  aecniDnUHoo,  on 
tbs  eoatiuj,  gDM  on  *t  preaeat  in  most  dinctioiu  at  an  aTsra^ 
tiipui  nU,  or  at « taf*  gnakr  than  tbe  arang*. 

iaatktr  — *»— ^  political  oooeomist  and  atatiatieian,  tho  lata 
Ifa  Dodlar  BaxtK  who  md  a  papw  on  tbo  "  Matimtal  Wed  tb  of 
th*  Unitid  Kingdom:'  befort  tbo  Statlttieal  Society  of  London 
on  tbt  Slat  of  Jannaiy  ISfitt,  Jut  ton  jean  baforo  Hr  GiOen,  toolt 
•  it  k«  hoptfUL'VMw  than  tbo  Utter  aboa  t  the  conitaney  of  increaN 
tf  tte  ■atiooal  voahh.  Be  eipreaeed  bia  belief  that,  irbOe  <*  tbo 
iDflBOM  of  England  la  the  k^eac  ti  taj  nation,  add  ahowa  wonder- 
fal  good  fbrtuM  and  proapentj,  we  moat  net  fomt  that  It  reiti  On 
IS  DBatable  foondation.  The  tnnt  of  trade,  or  oootisacy  and  sbort- 
a^tcdaeaa  in  oar  working -cbuMea,  or  a  great  naval  war,  may  drive 
a  fron  tbo  marketa  of  tlie  world,  and  bring  down  oar  atutluanr  u 
*d!  aa  OK  pradoctin  bidutrlei."  Kr  Dudlsr  Baxter  woona  np 
Vf  eooeloafam  with  an  doqoent  warning.  "  biglasd'e  position, ' 
bt  nelaimod,  ia  not  th^t  <tf  a  great'  unded  proprietor,  with  en 
taond  lereane,  and  onl^  tabject  to  occasional  Ion  of  crop*,  or 
katUe  depndatioBe.  It  ia  that  of  a  great  merchant  who,  br  im- 
aflwa  akdl  and  oa{Rtal,  baa  gained  the  front  ml^  and  aeTaloped 
a  anonnoai  eommerc^  hat  mt  to  iBpport  aa  ever  inersaaing  boat 
ot  d^aodantL  Bo  baa  to  encouoCer  the  rieks  of  trade,  and  to  face 
fiAxa  HtwIm,  and  can  onlj  depend  on  connnned  good  jadgment 
tad  lortnM^  with  tbo  help  ot  Qod,  to  maintain  faimMlf  and  bis 
HBcemon  in  t6e  foremost  place  among  the  nationa  of  tiM  world.' 

XT.  Goternmmt  and  ZatM. 
Ai  Eofl^imd  staacU  alone  in  iht  greatness  of  her  wealthy 
tki  extent  of  her  commerce^  and  the  nstnesa  of  her  mann- 
betan^  aoafao  doea  ihehcAd  a naiqueidBpeaniODg nations 
n  ngfudB  her  goTenuneot  Under  the  nominal  form  of 
w  handitary  mooarcbjr,  with  restricted  powers,  the  nation 
a  BOtoall/  goTMned  bj  two  Houaea  U  Parliament,  whose 
hwi,  whan  aaaeoted  to  hj  the  aoTereign,  form  the  statotes 
«f  the  realm.  It  has  been  alrmuly  remarked  in  the  article 
CossTiTOTiOK  AKD  CoH^TiTUTioNAL  La.w  that,  in  respect 
of  her  goTemmeot, "  EogUod  differs  coDspicuooe^frcMnmost 
other  couitriea.  Her  coDBtitation  is  to  a  large  ezteot  nn- 
nitlen,  using  the  word  in  much  the  same  soue  aa  when 
m  ipetk  of  nnvrittea  law.  Its  mles  can  be  found  in  no 
written  docnme&t,  bat  depwd,  as  so  much  of  English  lav 
doei,  OD  preeedeot  modified  bj  a  oonstant  process  of  inter- 
pretation.'' One  of  the  moat  thoogbtful  of  modern  political 
wiitoi^  the  late  Mr  Walter  Bagebot,  sketched,  in  perhaps 
fewer  vocda  than  an j  other,  the  nature  of  this  nnwritteu 
■nd  oHHtaDtlj  modified  constitution  in  its  moat  recent 
upect  The  efficient  secret  of  the  Edglish  constitution," 
be  mjt,  **ma,j  be  described  aa  the  close  union,  the  nearly 
complete  fnaioD,  of  the  eiecative  and  legialatire  powers. 
AccDrdlng  to  the  traditional  theory,  aa  it  exists  in  all  the 
books,  t^  goodness  of  our  cooetitution  xoDsists  in  the 
entire  separatica  ot  the  legisIatiTe  and  ezecotire  authorities ; 
bat  in  troth  ita  merit  consists  in  their  singular  approzinutr- 
ti<n.  The  connecting  link  is  fA«  Cabinet.  By  that  new 
word  we  mean  a  <^mmittee  of  the  legislative  body  selected 
tabs  the  ezecati?e  body.  The  legislature  has  many  com- 
mittees,  but  this  ia  its  greatest  It  usee  for  this,  ita  main 
coomittee^  the  men  in  whom  it  has  most  confideiice.  It 
does  Do^  it  is  true,  ,  choose  them  directly ;  but  it  is  nearly 
ODinipotent  in  chooaiog  them  indirectly."  It  is  a  striking 
illBstration  of  the  fact  of  the  eoostittttion  of  England  bein^ 
"onwritten"  tluA  the  Cabinet^  though  uniTeraally  and  un- 
jicpQtedly  admitted  to  represent  the  Qovenuaent  of  the 
^titj,  remaioa  nttwiy  nnknowu  as  such  both  to  the 
vritten  law  and  the  legidatare.  The  names  of  the  peraone 
vbo  coupone  the  Cabinet  for  the  time  being  are  never 
offidilly  annonncedf  nor  are  there  even  any  offidel  records 
of  ita  Bwetioga,  or  ci  the  resolntiona  which  may  hare  been 
Mto  to  at  tbnn  by  the  memben.  Btrangcet  of  M,  the 
Gihias^  Tirtoally  nominated  by  tbe  legislative  body,  and 
d^tndiog  for  ifa  existence  on  a  majoiity  of  supporters  in 
%  W  Berar  Tifc  bass  formally  xecognized  by  any  Act  of 
nriiuDeot 

Alflioogh  the  assumption  of  the  erecutive  by  a  committee 
tithel^Iatare  is  of  comiianttiTely  modem  tUte,  foimiog- 


as  Ijcffd  Macanlay  says,  *'the  great  English  reToiution  of 
the  17th  century,"  the  aopreme  anthori^  of  parliament  is 
ot  ancient  date,  forming  a  ^leit  of  the  common  law  of  the 
realm.  ,  "The  power  and  jurisdictitai  of  pariiamen^"  Sir 
Edwsrd  Coke  hud  down  tbe  rule^  "is  so  tranacendent  and 
absolute  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or 
persona,  within  any  bounds."  With  equal  emphasis,  Sir 
William  Blackstone  added  that  to  parliament  "  that  absolute 
despotic  power,  which  must  in  all  goTemments  reaide 
somewhere,  ia  entrusted  by  tbe  constitution  of  these  king- 
doms." In  ooDBtitotional  fiction,  parliament  consists  of 
three  "estatea  of  the  realm,"  namely,  fint,  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  secondly,  tbe  Lords  TemponJ,  and  thirdly,  the 
Commons ;  bat  the  more  modem  fram  of  diTincn  is  that 
into  two  Boosa^  daacribed  as  the  Upper  and  Lower,  or 
that  of  tbe  Lords  and  the  Conunou  (See  Fabuuuhs.) 
Strictly  speaking;  •  member  «t  tiw  Upper  Hooaa  ia  a 
parliamentary  n^esentatire  equally  with  one  of  Ae  Lower 
House,  bot  in  odinary  language,  representing  aa  often  it 
doe^  great  facta,  the  title  of  "member  <d  paxliameDt"  ia 
on^  fprea  to  memben  <d  the  Hotue  of  OoinmomL 

The  Upper  Hooag^  or  Hooaeof  Lords^  oonaisto  of  A  Taiy- 
ing  nninber  of  memben  aa  regarda  the  representation  of 
England,  bat  fixed  with  lemct  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  the  official  **  fioU  of  the  Lorda  Spiritual  and  Temptoal,'' 
issued  at  the  commencemwit  oi  tbe  parliamentaty  aeasion 
of  1878,  the  number  of  memben  of  the  Upper  Hoase  was 
returned  at  exactly  500,  the  list  comprising  6  memben  of 
the  royal  family,  2  archbishops,  21  dukea,  19  marquesses, 
113  earls,  2i  viscouDta,  2i  bUbops,  248  barons,  16  Scottish 
representative  peers,  and  28  representative  peera  ot  Ireland. 
All  the  peera  of  England,  aa  well  oe  those  whose  patent  of 
peerage  is  for  the  United  Kingdom,  have  seats  and  votes 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  bat  the  peen  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  represented  only  by  delegates,  thoee  for  Scot- 
land being  elected  for  every  new  parliament  and  thoee  for 
Ireland  for  lifa 

The  Government,  througn  the  aovereiga,  haa  an  urn* 
Btricted  power  for  creating  new  peerage^  which  at  times 
has  been  largely  need  for  political  pnrpoeea.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  up  to  the  rad  of  1877,  there  were 
created  161  new  peerages  under  varioos  administrations. 
The  161  peers  so  created  form  at  present  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  House  of  I^ords,  deducting  from  its  roll  the 
spiritual  and  representative  members.  Nearly  threeionrths 
of  the  existing  peerages  have  been  created  aince  the  accea- 
sion  of  tbe  House  of  Hanover. 

The  actual  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  aa  a  brancli 
of  tbe  legislature,  are  not  very  deariy  defined;  but  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  it  has  a  revising  faculty  over  all  bills 
passed  by  the  ConimooB,  except  those  relating  to  the  public 
revenue  and  ezpeuditura  As  a  rule,  a  very  small  number 
of  peen  take  part  in  the  work  of  a  session,  and  the  ex- 
tremely limited  attendance  is  signified  b^the  role  that  three 
membersare  sufficienttoform  a  quorum  mlbe Upper  House, 
while  there  must  be  40  in  the  Lower  Houses  One  of  the 
reasons  of  non-attendance  of  tbe  memben  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  former  times^was  their  special  privilege  of  vot- 
ing bv  pro^,  which  haa  now,  however,  wien  into  disuse. 
Moat  of  ^a  sittings  of  the  Upper  Hooae  are  not  only  very 
abort,  but  in^lar,  the  cnatom  being  to  a^jo"™  **  during 
pleasure,^  which  means  that  the  lord  chancellor,  or  the 
deputy  sj^eaker,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  hia  lactation,  two 
other  peen  being  present,  take  hia  aeat  on  the  yndndCt 
and  order  bnsiness  to  proceed  at  any  hoar  dopag  the  day. 
Besides  itsle^lative  f unctiona,  the  Hooae  ia  inTestedwith 
high  judicial  powers  forming  the  aaj^eme  oonrt  of  ^leal 
in  the  realm.  t— 

If  nominally  inferior  to  the  Upper  HQuse^  *he 
Bouse  of  legislature,  or  Ho^iti^e?|^Sop(CP©g,ii^ 
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U  ia  Mtnal  pomr  ud  aatbonty-  It  u  a  pomr  coniUntly 
oa  tha  ineiwN^  uid  tmiditig  to  abaorb  all  tXhm,  hning 
piOTod  tha  moat  auapuuna  for  Qoramnaat 

"  Vlwtem  lUf  hmn  been  the  droauitancOT,"  myt  Dr  HMm, 
of  Ualbonrne,  in  hia  el^>ont«  work  on  the  fforenunsnt  of  Kngland, 
' '  wliich  led  to  the  jradiul  fonutioo  of  paxuMmmUij  soTmuiumt, 
the  omw  of  its  eontittoinoe  is  cImt.  In  pnctical  politicik  »  M 
mrj  othw  art,  tho  ytt  twt  of  exctUroce  fa  ■bow.  Boti^ot 
loHt  Britiih  •oBiinanitlw,  tb«  miocen  of  pvliaiiMntaty  gimnmnit 
does  not  admit  of  donbb  As  Edwmm  I.  focmd  ue  iap|diea 
voted  by  tbe  npneentatiTcs  of  hii  burgenes  more  profitsble  thac 
tin  tdlaget  at  whiob  ha  asitd  their  oonstitnenti,  so  urpatienM 
haeahown  to  latar  aonrsigtutte  great  adTsntsga  to  thairgoram* 
ment  of  oar  modern  ajitaii.  Wbew  in  tarmu  times  ui  only 
remedy  for  miHoremment,  real  or  anppoeed,  ma  a  cbaago  of 
djitastj,  iba  eru  is  now  etereotod  at  so  greater  cost  tbui  tbat  of  a 
ministerialcriaU  Wbsre  In  lomer  times  aeiioaaenls  wen  endured 
beoasaa  Uie  reatadv  wu  woiaa  tban  tbe  diaesM,  aron  triTial  inoon- 
Teniaaeat  now  axnta  oniTenal  eomplaints,  and  awat  vitli  Mgttdj 
Tenady." 

Althon^  politically  ommpoteiit,  tha  Honaa  of  Cmuiioiu 
oaimot  prolong  ks  own  existence  beyond  seran  years.  Tho 
araiaga  dozatum  (tf  pariiamcnta  in  tha  pnaent  eentniy  has 
been  thiae  yaaia  too,  aight  months  a  term  almoafc  azaetly 
onnciding  with  Ae  anrags  dnntion  of  CMnneta  within  the 
piriod.  Tiw  fonowing  teUa  ^na  tha  dataa  at  which  ibe 
parliamoita  of  the  tfnited  feagdom — dating  from  the 
union  of  Oreat  Brititin  with  Inlimd,  which  took  efliKt  on 
the  lat  of  January  1800 — ^met  and  were  diiadTed : — 


Belgn. 


GfloigallL 


000109  17.  . 
WUUam  IT.' 


Victoria. 


1st 

2nd 
8id 
itb 
6tb 

8tb 

7tb 
8tb 
8tb 
lOtb 
lltb 
13th 
18th 
14th 
15th 
18th 
17th 
16th 
l»th 
20th 
21st 


27  Sept  17W 

81  Aug.  1802 

15  Deo.  iaO« 

22Jnna  1807 

21  Nov.  1812 

4  Aug.  1818 

23  Apr.  1820 

HNoT.  1826 

26  Oct  1830 

UJune  1881 

29  Jan.  1833 
19  Feb.  1836 
14KoT.  1887 
11  Ang.  1841 
21  Srpt  1847 

4  KoT.  1862 

30  Apr.  1867 
81  Uay  1869 

6  Feb.  1866 

10  Deo.  1868 

6  Mar.  1874 


Wu  dUaolTed. 


S9Jan.  1802 

34  Oct  1808 

29  Apr.  1807 

24  Sept  1612 

lOJona  1818 

29F«lk  1820 

2  June  1826 

S4Jnly  1830 

22  Apr.  1831 
8  Dec  1832 

80  Dec  1884 
I8Jaly  1837 

23  Jane  1841 
2SJn]y  1847 

IJnIy  1862 

20  Usr.  1867 

23  Apr.  1669 
6  July  1666 

81  Jnly  1868 

24  Jan.  1874 


TUe  shorteBt-lired  Honae  of  Commoos  was  the  third  of 
the  IJoited  Kingdom,  which  existed  only  for  four  months 
and  fifteen  days,  while  the  loDgest  was  tiie  seventh,  which 
aat  six  years  one  month  and  nine  days,  thns  reaching  nearly 
the  extreme  limit  of  age  set  to  parliament  by  the  consti- 
tatioQ  of  the  roalm. 

The  coDstittition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  framed  by 
the  Befoiin  Bills  of  1832  and  1867-68,  is  that  of  a  body 
of  658  members,  elected  by  nearly  universal  sofTra^  bat 
in  very  unequal  electoral  dirisiona.  Under  the  S^glish 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  extended,  with  slight  changes,  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1868,  the  fianchiao  was  given  to 
all  householders  in  boroughs,  and  occupiers  of  lands  or 
honsea  rated  at  no  less  than  ^12  in  countiee,  thus  admit- 
ting to  the  right  of  electing  members  of  parliament  the 
m^ority  of  the  adult  male  population,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  elections, 
under  an  Act  psssed  in  1872,  take  place  by  secret  vote  and 
ballot  It  appears  from  an  annual  return  made  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that,  at  the  end  of  June  1877, 
the  total  number  of  ita  constituents  in  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  2,377,761,  while  in  Scotland  at  the  same  date 
the  number  was  302,313,  and  in  Ireland  231,266.  The 
number  of  membera  returned,  re^wctiTalyi  for  tha  oonntua, 


borough^  and  univHutiaa  of  eadi  of  tha  Uirea  dinaiona  of 
tha  Cnitad  Kingdom,  with  tha  nnmber  of  dactora  on  tha 
register,  waa  as  followa  at  tiw  end  of  June  1877 : — 


DifMosa. 

Xembmol 

PsrilaaMnt 

■MonoB 
letlrtar. 

187 
293 
5 

850.567 
1,514,716 
13,468 

Totat  England  and  Wales.... 

SOOTUHD. 

485 

82 
26 
2 

2,377,761 

88,694 

202,862 
10,867 

32  cities  and  borgh  distiiota  

60 

64 
89 
2 

803,818 

173,919 
68,058 
8,893 

lazLAjm. 

105 

SS1,M5 

660 

2,011,889 

It  is  stated  in  a  recent  parliamantary  return  that,  if  the 
allotment  of  membera  of  parliament  to  each  of  the  three 
diviaions  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  legnlated  solely  by 
population,  on  the  baus  of  the  last  censor  En^^and  and 
Walea  should  have  498,  Scotland  60,  and  Ireland  97  reprs- 
aentatlves ;  while  if  the  allotment  were  made  aoonding  to 
contributions  to  the  public  rerenae,  England  and  Wuea 
should  have  614,  Scotland  79,  and  Ireland  67  membera. 

It  has  become  the  most  important  function  of  the  Honaa 
of  Commons  in  modern  times  to  a|^int  the  Government 
toe  the  time  beings  and,  more  immediately,  those  leading 
members  of  the  GOTemment,  headed  by  the  prime  minister, 
known  as  the  Cabinet  Far  reaching  as  ia  tha  lagislattra 
authority  of  the  elected  repreeentativea  of  the  nation,  it 
naturally  must  stand  in  the  background  of  thia  higher 
power  of  choosing  the  rulers  of  the  country,  since  thahiMer, 
besides  guiding  the  executive,  likewise  are  the  more  im- 
mediate framera  of  all  the  laws  that  are  passed.  "Ha 
legislature,"  says  Mr  Bagehot,  in  his  already  quoted  work, 
"  chosen,  in  name,  to  make  laws,  in  fact  finds  ita  principal 
business  in  making  and  m  keeping  an  executiTe."  It  has 
come  to  be  tacitly  understood  that  the  leading  atateaman  of 
the  poHtical  party  possessing  a  m^ori^  in  the  House  of 
Commons  must  fill  the  place  <^  prime  minister,  offidally 
styled  fint  lord  of  the  treasury,  while  the  other  chief  men 
of  the  party  have  a  claim  to  become  membera  of  tha 
Cabinet 

"The  leading  niniiter  sdected."  says  Mr  Bagehot,  "ha  to 
choose  Us  but  ha  only  ehoHssa  asang  a  oharnad  olnla. 

The  position  of  most  man  in  paruamaot  Ibiliida  thsb  biiiw  Invited 
to  the  Cabinet ;  the  potition  of  a  few  men  ensnies  their  being  lm> 
vited.  Between  tho  compulsorj  list  whom  he  must  take,  ana  tho 
imposdble  list  whom  ho  esnaot  tako,.apriaw  minister's  isdapeDdant 
chooa  in  tha  fomation  of  a  oabiaet  &  not  Tsry  lams;  H  extaads 
rather  to  tha  division  of  cabinet  oSess  ^n  to  tea  chaos  of  osloot 
ministeti.  Parllamaut  and  the  nation  have  prot^  well  settled 
who  shall  have  the  first  plaoea;  bat  they  havo  not  disciiminsted 
with  the  same  aocoracy  wnieh  men  ahall  havo  which  plaee.  The 
highest  patronage  of  a  prima  i****'**"  is,  of  ooorse,  a  oonsidaiahls 
power,  toongh  it  is  oureued  nndar  oloae  ud  imparstive  mtiiotim^ 
and  it  is  far  leas  than  it  seems  to  be  when  stated  in  theoty,  or 
looked  at  from  a  diatanoe.  The  Cabinet,  in  a  word,  ia  a  board  of 
control  obosen  by  the  legisUtura,  oBt  of  petsons  whon  it  trosta 
and  knows,  to  role  the  uatioB." 

There  is  no  fixed  number  of  membera  for  the  Cabinet^ 
any  more  than  of  regular  meetings  of  the  members  admitted 
to  it  In  nceat  years.^  Aumpeutf  membaia  varied  from 
clem  to  li^ewi,  Ihe  focmer^  tiw  lowasr  wof  .Mtaintd,. 
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being  in  1876^  nnder  th»  premienhip  of  Mr  Disnieli,  jtut 
proTiuuB  to  elmtion  to  the  peezags  noder  the  title  of 
oarl  U  Bateoufield.  All  Cat  ineU  yetfonned  indnded  the 
following  nine  memben  of  the  adminiBtration : — the  prime 
niniatarr  the  loid  chanoellor,'  the  lord  president  of  the 
council,  die  chancellor  of  the  ezcheqaer,  and  the  secretariea 
of  state  preeiding  over  the  deparbnenta  of  foreign  afiain, 
war,  India,  the  colonics,  and  home  affairs.  To  these  nice 
membere  there  are  nauallj  added  Tarious  othera,  most 
fraqneotly  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  postmaster- 
general,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  president 
uf  the  Board  of  Trade.    (See  also  the  article  Cabjkkt.) 

The  Cabinet  does  not  constitute  moiv  than  abont  one- 
fourth  part  ai  the  executiTe,  or  what  is  generally  called  the 
QoTemment  With  erery  change  of  administration, 
necessitated  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  forty  to  fifty  political  heads  of  department  have 
to  quit  their  places,  to  make  room  for  men  belonging  to  the 
party  which  can  claim  a  parliamentary  majority.  Besides 
the  departments  already  mentioned,  whose  heads  are 
generally,  or  sometimes,  iocluded  in  the  Cabinet,  there  are 
others  of  great  importance,  each  as  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  the  Local  Qovernment  Board,  the 
Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  end  the  various 
departments  for  the  collection  of  the  national  rerenne,  con- 
sidered to  form  part  of  the  QoTeroment,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  adminiatratioo.  The  chief  officers  of  all  these  branches 
of  the  sdministrstion  change  with  the  Cabinet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the  customs, 
excise,  stamps,  and  taxes,  who  hold  permanent  appoint- 
ments. Subject  to  political  changes  Ukewiso  are  the  great 
law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  lord  chancellor,  attorney- 
general,  solicitor-genaial,  end  judge-edTocate-general  of 
England,  the  lord-ad Tocate  and  solicitor-general  of  Scotland, 
and  the  lord  chancellor,  attorney-general,  and  s'olicitor- 
gsnaral  for  Ireland.  These,  as  aU  the  other  members  of 
the  political  administration,  hold  office  ''dunnte  bene 
placitt^"  instead  of,  as  the  administratoia  of  the  law,  or 
judges,  "  qnamdin  Iwne  se  gesserioL" 

In  closest  contact  wiUi  the  constitotion  ,and  government 
of  England,  and  similar  to  them  in  nearly  sTeiy  respect, 
are  its  laws  and  their  administration.    Unlike  most  other 
conntries,  England  has  no  code  of  laws;  nor  would  codifica- 
tion be  easily  possible,  seemg  that  the  principles  which 
govern  the  national  jurisprudence  are,  like  thoee  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  as  much  "  unwritten,"  as 
"written."   Broadly,  the  whole  body  of  laws  may  be 
divided  into  two  clanes,  namely,  first,  Uiose  springing  from 
immemorial  usage,  sanctified  by  judicial  decisions,  and, 
eeeoodly,  those  apringing  from  parliamentary  enactments. 
The  formor,  in  their  nature,  take  far  deeper  root  in  the  na- 
tional life  tiian  in  the  latter.    This  is  expressed  by  the  fact 
that  then  were  law  exponent^  cr  jndgee,  long  before  there 
were  kw-Biaker^  ftf  legislators.  The  most  ancient  of  Eng- 
lish courts^  that  of  King's  or  Qneen^  Bench — in  its  conect 
legal  title,  '*  the  Covrt  of  the  King  before  the  King  him- 
saif,"  toram  ipto  r«^«— wH  fu  older  than  parliament  itself, 
for  it  can  be  traced  bank  eleaiilj,  boUi  in  diancter  and  the 
eseneaof  itijariadiction^tothereignof  Siug^red.  Kot 
vnch  less  ancient  than  **  &•  Gout  of  dw  Xing  before 
the  King"  wae  U»  Court  of  CSiancery,  which  acted  for 
figes  as  tte  fountain  of  joatioe,  the  ojkina  Jtutitia,  forming 
the  origin  of  the  eonrta  of  common  law.  'fba  independence 
of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  <tf  CSumceiy  was 
destrt^  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1871,  exactly  1000 
years  after  the  aeeeaiion  of  Alfred. 

The  Jo^catDra  Act  of  1871,  amended  aqd  enlarged  in 
1871^  and  in  «^ienition  from  Uie  lat  of  November  1875, 
mads  Twy  important  altentiona  in  the  adminUtoation  of 
^Ntice  in  Kngond.   By  its  proviaioni,  aiming  centrally  at 


a  fusion  of  the  judicature  for  the  better  distribntion  of 
judicial  force,  there  was  formed  a  single  court,  called  the 
"  High  Courts"  divided  into  five  departments,  called  respec- 
tively the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Chancery,  the  Common  Fleas, 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Probate^  Divorce,  and  Admiralty 
divisions.  It  is  in  these  divisions  that  is  vested  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  while  the  "  High  Court,"  or,  more  fully, 
the  **  High  Court  of  Justice,"  as  such,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  existence.  It  is,  as  one  of  the  judges  described 
it  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act,  an  etu 
ratioHis,~{ha,i  is,  it  exists  only  in  theory,  or  in  contempla- 
tion of  law. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  administration  of  the  kingdom, 
as  at  present  constituted,  stands  the  Ltnd  High  Oiancdlor  of 
Great  Britain,  a  political  officer  changing  with  the  Cabinet, 
presiding  over  the  atfpreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  form- 
ing partalsoof  tbejudicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
sitting  as  a  conrt  of  appeal.  There  are  annually  about  100 
ases  beard  and  determined  before  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  seldom  less  than  300  eases  "re- 
maining for  hearing  '  or  in  arrears,  the  nnmber  tending  to 
increase.  AU  the  judges  of  the  divisions  of  the  High  Court 
form  part  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  has  besides  four  special  paid  judges.  President  of 
the  first  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
the  Queen's  Bench,  is  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
under  whom  are  four  "  puisne  justices,"  while  the  second 
division,  the  Chancery,  is  presided  over  by  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  who  has  at  his  side  three  vice-chancellors 
administering  law  in  the  vice-chancellor's  courts.  Within 
the  Chancery  division  are  the  great  seal  patent  office  and 
office  of  the  commissioners  of  patents  for  inventions,  the 
designs  registry,  and  the  trade  marks  registry.  In  the 
third  of  ^e  divisions  of  the  High  Court,  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  president  has  the  title  of  lord  chief  justice,  and 
in  the  fonrth,  the  Exchequer,  that  of  lord  chief  baron,  the 
former  having  under  him  four  "  pnis^e  justices,"  and  the 
latter  four  "  puisne  barons."  Finally,  in  the  fifth  division, 
that  of  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  cases,  there  is  one 
president  and  one  judge,  with  an  admiralty  advocate, 
queen's  proctor,  and  an  admiralty  proctor.  (See  also 
Court,  voL  vl,  p.  516.) 

Besides  the  great  courts  of  law,  which,  like  the  fore- 
going, have  jurisdiction  all  over  the  kingdom,  there  are  a 
nnmber  of  courte  exercising  local  jurisdiction  within  coun- 
tiea,  boroughs,  and  other  defined  districts.  Foremost  among 
the  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  are  'those  of  assize.  The 
great  inconvenience  of  resort  by  suitors  from  distant  parte 
to  the  seat  of  the  central  courts  of  law  led,  from  a  very 
early  period,  to  the  appointment  of  justices  "  in  eyre,"  or 
itinerant  judges,  authorized  to  hear  dvil  and  criminal  causes 
witiiin  a  prescribed  circuit. 

These  circuits  of  assize,  altered  at  various  times,  are  at 
present  seven  in  number,  denominated  respectively  the 
South-Eastem  or  Home,  the  Uidland,  the  Northern,  the 
Oxford,  the  Western,  the  North  Wales  aidd  Chester,  and 
the  South  Wales  circuits.  The  South-Eastem  <v  Home 
circuit  embracee  the  Counties  of  Herta,  Essex,  Hants,  Cam- 
bridge, Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Sussex,  anid  Surrey,  the 
aaaizes  being  held  at  Hertford,  Chelmaford,  Hnntingdra, 
Cambridge,  Ipswich,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Norwidi,  Maid- 
stone, Lewes,  and  Kingston ;  the  Jlidland,  the  countiea  of 
Bedford,  Bucks,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Notts,  North- 
ampton, Rutland,  and  Warwick,  vrith  assizes  at  Bedford, 
Aylesbury,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  North- 
ampton, Ctakham,  and  Warwick ;  the  Northern,  the  coun- 
ties of  Comberiand,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  York,  the  aanm  being  held  at  Caiw 
Me,  Apple^,  lAttcutttoU^()rt4j0^ 
NeveaatM^  York,  and  Lcedi;  Vcm  OOMcaciS^tSA  oonu- 
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tlM  cf  Berks,  Oxford, 'Wocceater,  Stafford,  Shropthire, 
Hueford,  KonmoQth,  and  Qloucester,  the,  assiEee  being 
held  At  Reftdiog,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Shrevebiuy, 
Hereford,  .  Monmouth,  and  Gloacester-;  aod  the  •Western 
eircaitf  the  counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Corn- 
wall, and  Somerset,  with  assizes  at  Winchester,  Devi»s, 
Dorchester,  Exeter,  Bodmin,  and  TauntoQ.  The  North 
Wales  -and  Chester  circait  extends  over  Montgomery, 
Merioneth,  Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Denbigh,  Flint,  and 
Cheshire,  assizes  being  held  at  Welabpool,  DolgeUjr,  Car- 
narroD,  Beaumaris,  Rnthio,  Mold,  and  Cheater;  the  South 
Wales  Circnit  embraces  Pembroke,  Oardigao,  Carmartfaeo, 
Olamorgan,  Brecon,  and  Radnor,  with  assizes  at  Haverford- 
mat^  Cardigan,  Carmarthen,  Swansea,  Brecon,  and  Pna- 
tngn.  Id  every  eircoit  there  are  at  least  two  assizes  held 
erery  year,  mostly  in  spring  and  summer ;  but  in  the  more 
populous  eircoits  there  are  idso  winter  aasizea  The  appoint- 
meots  of  the  judges  for  the  Torions  ossizta  are  made  out  in 
the  C9ianoeiy  dirisiou  U  the  High  Court  tA  Justice,  the 
custom  being  to  let  the  selection  take  place  by  mutual 
agnement  among  the  members  of  the  judicial  bench. 

Among  the  «thec  local  courts  of  jurisdiction  deserriug 
notice  are  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  London,  the 
Middlesex  Sessioni,  aod  the  Surrey  Seasiona.  The  Ceob^ 
Criminal  Court,  sitting  at  the  Old  Bailey,  tries,  as  indi- 
cated by  its  name,  only  criminal  cases,  the  anions,  presided 
over  by  a  judge,  taking  place  once  eTery  month  throughout 
the  year.  Different  in  conization  from  the  Central 
.^minal  Court  are  the  two  metropolitan  law  courts,  going 
by  the  names  of  the  Middlesex  Seasioos  and  the  Surrey 
Sesoiona.  These  courts,  instituted,  not  only  for  the  trial  of 
prisoners,  but  for  Torioos  adminiztratire  purposes,  such  as 
the  licensing  of  puUic-bouees,  and  the  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures,  are  composed  of  county  jnatjcea,  or,  as  they 
are  «immouly  colled,  magistratee,  presided  over  by  a  chair- 
man and  assistant  judge.  Similar  a  constitution  to  tho 
Middlesex  and  Surrey  Sessions  are  the  general  and  quarter 
iM^ona  of  other  connti«k  Th«y  are  held  in  the  first  week 
iltei  Hatch  31,  June  24,  October  11,  and  December  28,  it 


[oovrrs  or  tiw.* 

being  left  to  the  deciaioL  of  the  county  justiosa  composing 
them  to  fix  the  exact  data  when  tbey  are  to  couunence, 
with  liberty  to  mifce  such  changes  as  shall  not. interim 
with  the  holding  of  the  assises.  The  county  jostioei^ 
assembled  in  general  aod  q,U2rter  sessions,  have  jarisdietion 
in  ciril  and  criminal  actiocs,  except,  as  regards  the  latter, 
cases  of  treason,  peijury,  and  other  heavy  crimes. 

By  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  5  and  6  WiDiatn 
IV.  cap.  76,  dties  and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wolea 
may  have  a  system  of  magisterial  judicature  similaT  to  that 
of  coun  yc::.  The  ordinary  duties  of  county  justices,  out  of 
sessions,  are  performed  for  most  'Cities  and  boroughs  by 
their  mayors  or  other  magistrateL  By  the  same  Act, 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  may  also  be  granted  to  citieB  and 
boroughs.  The  S0I9  judges  of  mch  courts  are  reoorden, 
empowered  to  take  cognlzauee  (tf  offences  in  the  same  man- 
mer  as  courta  of  quarter  sessions  in  counties,  but  with  a 
jurisdiction  to  levy  county  rates  and  to  grant  licences,  or 
to  exerdso  any  oi  ute  other  powers  vested  in  town  oouuciIb. 
The  recorder,  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  fivo 
year^  standings  has  to  hold  his  court  quarterly,  or,  if  na- 
ceasary,  more  frequently ;  and  should  thtsre  be  an  Unusually 
large  number  of  cases  to  be  tried,  he  may,  with  the  sano- 
tion  of  the  town  council,  form  a  second  court,  under  the 
presidency  of  an  "  aaaistant  barrister,"  approved  of  I7  tho 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

It  was  long  the  opinion  of  writera  on  junqnidenea^ 
foreign  and  English,  as  well  as  <tf  the  publie  in  general, 
that  one  of  the  moet  manifest  advantages  of  Kngtish  law 
was  in  its  general  adoption  of  trial  by  jury.  In  recant 
times,  however,  a  growing  tendency  has  been  manifested  to 
trust,  at  least  in  civil  cases,  more  to  the  admisGrtnition  of 
the  lawby  judges  than  byjuries.  This  tendency  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  the  most  important  juridical  statutes  paased 
latdy,  the  Judicature'  Acts  already  referred  to.  Tb£n  can 
be  no  doubt  that  on  this  subjeict  the  le^slature  expreases 
but  public  opinion,  and  that  what  is  udered  by  poriiament 
in  respect  to  dumgea  in  the  odministcaititMO  of  the  EngUsh 
law  is  dona  by  the  will  of  the  notioL  (v.  ma.) 
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FABTHL—HISTORT. 


ENGLAND,  tlie  Unci  of  tli«  An^lm  or  English,  b, 
according  to  its  e^molog^,  the  dittinetire  name  of  that 
part  of  Britain  in  vhich,  bj  reaaon  of  the  Teutonic  conqnasta 
in  the  fifth  and  aixth  ceatoriea,  the  Teutonic  race  and  apeech 
became  dominant  The  name  ia  in  itaeU  equally  applicable 
to  the  older  homd  of  the  Anglea  in  Qarmany ;  but,  though 
cognate  fonna,  aa  Angela  are  to  be  found  there,  tiie  exact 
'orma  Anglia  or  £ngland  do  not  aeem  to  hare  bean  in  nae. 
As  applied  to  later  aettlementa  of  Engliabmen,  aettlementa 
.  made  b/  men  atarting  from  BriUtn,  it  ia  need  with  direct 
and  eouacioua  reference  to  the  elder  England.  New 
England  impHea  Old  England.  The  name  ia  thna  e^molo- 
^caLlj applicable  to  F-nglUTi  aettlementa  an jwhere ;  hiatori- 
cally  it  beloDga  to  the  g[eat  Engliah  aetUament  in  Britain. 
And,  in  ita  nae  for  manjr  agea  paat,  it  has  not  taken  in  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  ia  hiatorically  English. 
Fart  of  northern  England  waa  at  an  earl/  time  detached 
from  the  English  kingdom  to  fonn  part  of  Scotland.  And 
igaio,  from  the  part  of  England  ao  detached,  the  English 
toogue,  and  much  of  Engliah  blood,  has  further  apread  over 
part  oi  the  proper  Scotland.  In  modem  usage  then 
England  means  somewhat  leaa  than  the  land  which  ia 
marked  ont  hj  ita  atrict  etymology.  It  doea  not  mean  the 
whole  of  the  Teutonb  part  of  Britain,  bat  only  that  part  of  it 
which  has  formed  the  kingdom  of  England  aioce  the  present 
liue  between  England  and  Scotland  was  drawn.  But  in 
my  eaB»  itihonld  be  remembered  that  the  name  ia  a  puraly 
political  namei  BAtain  is  a  certain  part  of  the  earth's 
mrboe,  with  unchangeable  pluwcal  boundariaa.  England, 
Scotland,  Welea,  are  poUbcal  names  of  parts  of  Britain, 
which  have  had  diffluent  meaninga  atdiflSarent  time^  acoord- 
ing  aa  the  pari  of  Aitain  to  which  they  have  bean  a^^ed 
has  been  lugju  or  mailer.  It  k  also  to  be  remembered 
that  theae  political  names  are  oomparatiTely  nodeni. 
En^udi  ^  instancy  is  not  heard  of  by  that  name  tfll  late 
m  the  tenth  caatnry.  In  &ct  it  hardly  eoold  have  been  a 
fomsl  titl^  used  m  the  ooontry  itself,  tUI  the  many  English 
NttlementB  in  ^taii)  had  become  on«kuu^«B,  Itis  not^ 
as  we  shall  sae^  the  oldest  name  for  the  Tentonie  part  of 
Britun.  But  aa  the  Tsriooa  English  kingdoms  were  fused 
into  one,  England  became  and  remained  the  name  of  that 
one.  Ellwand  then  ia  tiiafe  part  of  Britain  which  came  and 
FBDUuned  under  the  direct  role  of  the  king  of  the  English. 
It  thos  exdodes  Scotland,  tneaning  by  Scotland,  aa  by 
En^nd,  a  greater  and  a  smaller  apace  at  different  timea. 
It  also  in  strictneaa  excladea  Wales.  Lwal  phraaeolt^  ts 
not  qatte  eonaiatent  on  this  head ;  but  the  more  accurate 
description  of  South  Britain  is  "  England  and  Walea," 
tedier  than  "  England  "  only.  Wales,  first  under  its  own 
princes,  then  under  the  Engliah  kinga,  waa  long  a  depend- 
ency of  England  rather  than  a  part  of  England ;  and  its 
complete  p^tical  incorporation  with  England  has  not  alto- 
gether destroyed  its  separate  character. 

England  then  is  the  name  which  certain  historical  erents 
earned  to  be  applied  to  a  part  of  the  isle  of  Britain.  The 
hiatmy  <tf  ^gland  therefor^  strictly  begins  with  the  begin- 
ning ^  those  events  which  caused  part  of  Britain  to  become 
England.  Tbe  history  of  England  has  no  concern  with  the 
earlier  history  of  Britain,  except  so  far  aa  ia  needed  to  make 
tiie  wotting  of  thoae  causee  intelligible.  Nor  need  it  dweU 
"n  the  eariier  history  of  the  English  before  they  came  into 
Britab  fnrther  than  ia  needed  for  the  same  end.  The 
hittoiy  of  England  begins  when  the  English  first  settled  in 
Britain.  But,  in  order  to  nnderatand  this  settlement,  eome 
■cooeat  nut  be  given  of  the  eariier  oondition  both  of  the 
ttttlna  OemaelTes  and  at  the  land  in  which  they  settled. 


Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  the  time  of  the  aettlementi 
which  gave  to  ao  large  a  part  of  the  islcutd  the  name  of 
England,  was  in  a  state  nnlike  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  greater  part  of  the  island,  ail  that  is  now  called 
England  and  Walea,  with  a  considersble  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Scotland,  had  formed  a  Eoman  province,  but  had 
been  cut  off  from  the  empire  by  the  act  of  the  imperial 
power  itself.  As  the  Roman  legions  had  been  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  earlier  withdrawn  from  Daciaby  Aurelian, 
so  they  were  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  with- 
drawn from  Britain  by  Honorins.  The  Teutonic  invaders 
therefore  found  in  Britain,  whet  they  did  not  find  in  Gaul 
or  Spain,  an  independent  people,  who  doubtless  kept  many 
memories  and  fruits  of  tlieir  long  subjection  to  Rome,  but 
who  bed  ceaeed  to  be  actual  Roman  enbjects.  The  people 
whom  the  English  found  in  the  poeseesion  of  this  restored 
and  somewhat  precarious  independence  were  the  Celtic 
people  of  tlie  Britons.  It  is  not  here  needful  to  determine 
certain  curious  points  of  controversy,  how  far  tbe  purely 
Celtic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  had  been 
.modified  by  intermiztnre,  either  with  races  earlier  than 
their  own  settlement  or  with  Teutonic  or  other  settlers 
during  the  time  of  Roman  dominion.  All  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  would  certainly  go  against  the  belief  that  the 
Celta  found  the  iale  of  Britain  wholly  uninhabited.  That 
they  were  the  first  Aryan  settlers  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doabt ;  hatf  even  in  the  absence  <tf  any  kind  of  evidence, 
m  should  expect  that  the  first  Aryan  settleis  would,  in 
Britain  as  elsswhere,  find  earlier  n«i-Aiyan  utUers  in 
possewon  d  the  laud.  One  set  of  inqoirers  have  made  it 
highly  probable  that  the  cromlechs  ud  other  primteval 
remains,  whidt  used  to  be  vaguely  called  Droidical,  are 
really  tiie  woifcs  of  a  race  of  inhalntants  earlier  than 
the  Celts.  Am^Mr  Mt  of  inqoiieis  have,  from  the  physio- 
logical point  <^viaw,  brought  ^uuble  arguments  to 
show,  not  only  that  sn^  an  earlier  non-Aryan  population 
existed,  but  tibat  it  actually  forms  a  perceptiua  element 
in  the  present  population  of  South  ^tain.  It  has  been 
argued  that  a  large  part  of  tha  population  of  the 
Ixwder  ahires  of  England  and  Wales  u  m  truth  neither 
English  nor  British,  but  comes  of  a  non-Aryan  stock 
akin  to  the  Basques  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  a  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Britain  had  received  Teutonic  inhabitants  earlier 
than  the  conqueat  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  It  has  heoa 
argued  tot^  and  in  this  case  aigued  with  undoubted 
certainty,  tha^  tmder  the  Roman  occupation,  soldiers  and 
other  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire  of  various  races,  the 
Teutonic  race  among  others,  settled  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Britain,  and  helped  to  form  a  part  of  its  ii>habitants. 
Bat,  if  all  these  doctrines  are  admitted  in  the'r  fullest 
exttmt,  they  in  no  way  affect  the  political  hutoiy  of 
England.  They  simply  prove  that  the  British  people  whom 
the  English  found  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Britain  had, 
like  all  other  nationa  in  all  other  times  and  places,  had  Uie 
purity  of  their  Uood  more  or  less  affected  by  foreign 
intermixture.  They  in  nowise  afi'ect  the  .fact  tiiat  the 
English  invaders  found  in  this  island  a  people  who,  for  all 
practical  and  historical  purposes,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
Celtic,  a  people  in  whom  the  dominant  blood,  and  the 
dominant  national  being,  waa  undoubtedly  Celtic.  In  the 
eye  of  general  history  they  must  be  looked  on,  as  they  were 
in  the  eyes  of  their  English  conqnerora  themselves,  aa 
Britons.  They  were  Britons,  modified  no  doubt  in  every 
respect  by  their  long  ■ubjectimvtO'Bmne,  but  stiR^aatially 
,  a  British,  that  is,  a  Cdtie  peo|de.   And  it  is  furflor  clear 
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tHat  thej  wore  a  people  who  had  boon  less  modified  by 
Roaian  ioilueiices  than  the  inhabitanta  of  the  ether 
provinces  of  the  empire.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  aociBDt  British  language  survived  the  Boman  Conquest, 
and  itill  remains  the  l^guoge  of  a  not  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  isle  of  Britain.  Tho  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  Welsh  language  shows  that  Roman  infiuencee  could 
not  have  been  so  strong  in  Britain  as  they  were  in  Gaul 
and  Spain.  The  military  conquest  and  the  political 
occupation  were  no  doubt  &a  complete  in  Britain  as  in  any 
other  province  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  moral  and 
social  influence  of  Rome  must  have  been  less  than  it  was 
elsewhere.  In  Qaul  and  Spain  the  inhabitants  adopted  the 
name,  the  feelings,  and  the  speech  of  Rome,  and  handed 
on  their  Roman  speech  to  their  Teutonic  conquerors.  The 
difference  between  the  plueoomeaa  of  Britain  and  the 
phenomena  of  the  continental  provinces  is  plain  at  a 
glance.  The  speech  of  Qaul  and  Spain  at  this  day  is 
Latin ;  the  exceptions  are  only  where  the  earlier  languages 
Eorvive  in  obscuro  comeiB.  In  the  lands  which  formed 
the  Roman  province  of  Britain  a  Latin  speech  is  now 
nowhere  spoken^  nor  is  there  any  sign  that  a  Latin  speech 
has  ever  been  spoken  as  the  popular  language  at  any  time 
since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions^  The  dominant 
tongue  is  that  ol  the  Tentonie  conqueron ;  but  part  of  the 
islant!^  a  part  somewhat  more  than  a  mere  comer,  keeps  its 
ueient  ^itiih  apeeeh.  The  Roman  tongue,  dominant  and 
mm  than  dcsninant  in  Gaol  and  Spain,  has  in  Britain  no 
place  at  aU. 

Britain  then,  evea  if  the  Roman  legions  had  not  been 
deliberately  withdrawn  from  ii^  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  in  ^nite  another  case  from  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Here  conquest  had  been  as 
tborou^  as  in  any  other  frontier  prorince;  for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Britain  was  prfr^minently  a  frontier 
prorince.  As  the  whole  of  Britain  was  neror  subdnetL  the 
part  which  waa  subdaed  always  remained,  like  the  lands  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  exposed  to  Ifce  attacks  of  the 
atill  independent  inhabitants  of  the  island.  But  the  nsoal 
resolte  of  Roman  conquest,  social  and  national  assimilation, 
had  been  much  less  thorough  than  elsewhere  even  in  the 
fronUar  provinces.  One  main  cause  of  thu  difference 
doabtlus  waa  the  gec^raphtcal  position  of  the  country.  A 
large  island,  as  island  large  enough  to  have  a  separate 
being  of  its  own,  is  far  harder  to  incorporate  or  assimilate 
than  a  land  which  is  ^eognphically  contihuous  with  the 
ruling  country.  The  history  of  the  greater  Mediterranean 
islands  proves  this,  and  it  is  still  more  true  of  great  oceanic 
islands  like  our  owua  The  British  islands  seem  designed  I 
to  form  one  political  whole ;  yet  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  unite  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
way  in  which  the  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  been 
united  with  one  another.  Britun,  tfae  most  distant  and 
geographically  the  most  distinct  of  the  provinces  of  Rome, 
was  felt  to  be,  and  was  constantly-spoken  of  as,  another 
world.  In  all  ages  and  among  all  changes  of  inhabitants, 
the  insular  character  of  Britain  has  been  one  of  the  ruling 
facts  of  its  history.  Its  people,  of  whatever  race  or 
speech,  whatever  their  political  condition  at  home  or  their 
political  relation  to  other  countries,  have  been  before  all 
things  pre-eminently  islanders.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  through  the  whole  of  British  history.  Wc  are  not 
dealing  with  Celts,  RonSans,  Teutons,  simply  as  such,  but 
with  Celts,  Romans,  Teutons,  modified  by  the  fact  that  they 
dwelled  in  a  great  island,  which  was  cut  off  iu  many  ways 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  which  acted  in  luony  thiu^ 
as  n  separate  world  of  itself, 

1'Ke  result  of  this  insular  position  of  Britain  was  shown 
in  many  things  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
It  was  rouiarked  that  no  province  of  the  empire  waa  itu 
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fertile  in  tyrants.  That  is  to  bay,  no  part  of  the  empire 
produced  eo  many  of  those  military  chieb  who^  by  the 
favour  of  their  armies,  sometiines  it  would  seem  wi^  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  set  them* 
Eelvea  up  as  opposition  emiKron,  in  revolt  against  tho 
acknowledged  prince  who  reigned  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
Rome,  at  miAn  or  at  Ravenna.  The  position  of  these 
tyrants  must  not  be  misunderstood,  as  tf  they  at  all  con* 
sciously  aimed  at  the  foundation  of  national  kingdoma. 
Their  object  waa  not  to  lop  off  a  province  fiom  the  empire, 
and  to  form  it  into  en  mdependent  state.  Their  object 
waa  the  empire  itself,  the  whole  if  they  could  get  it ;  if  not, 
as  large  a  share  of  it  as  their  forces  would  allow  them  to 
hold.  An  emperor  who  ruled  in  Britain  was  anxious,  if  be 
could,  to  rule  also  iu  Gaul,  to  rule  also  in  Italy.  But  the 
geographical  necessities  of  tfae  case  stepped  in,  and  often  con- 
fined the  emperors  who  arose  in  Britain  to  a  purely  insular 
dominion.  That  dominion  was  more  easily  won,  and  more 
easily  kept  as  a  practically  distinct  power,  than  the  dominion 
of  any  of  the  continental  provinces.  It  was  again  doubtless 
due  to  the  geographical  position  of  Britain  that  it  waa  the  one 
province  of  the  West  from  which  the  legions  were  deliberately 
withdmn-n.  They  were  withdravrn  from  one  world  to 
another.  The  Roman  world,  it  seemed,  might  exist  witboat 
the  dominion  of  the  British  world.  The  deliberate  surrender 
of  Gaul  or  Spain  or  Africa  would  have  been  quite  another 
matter.  Those  lands  had  become  in  eveiy  sense  members 
of  the  Roman  world,  and  the  volnntary  lopping  off  of  any 
one  of  tiioae  members  would  have  been  an  act  of  suicide 
which  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of.  With  the  great 
island  it  was  otherwise^  While  the  other  provinces  were 
cut  off  from  the  empire  by  open  or  disguiaed  foreign  innr 
sion,  Britain  was  voluntarily  ginn  up.  It  was  doubtless 
given  up  through  fear  of  foreign  invaaion,  throagh  a  feeling  of 
inability  to  withstand  foreign  Invasion;  but  not  as  the  direct 
result  of  foreign  invasion  itself.  We  may  believe  that  sue* 
cessive  Teutonic  inroadi  had  eo  weakened  die  Roman 
power  in  Britain  that 'it  was  fdt  liDpeieaa  to  attempt  to 
keep  the  province  any  longer.  Bni  the  actnal  Teutonic  con- 
queron of  the  island  found  the  R<Hnan  legions  already 
gone.  Britain  was  won  by  the  En^h,  not  from  Roman 
fegtona  or  from  Roman  provincials,  but  from  men  who 
had  been  Roman  provincials,  but  who^  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Roman  legions,  had  changed  into  on  independent 
British  people.  It  is  however  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  independence  in  poasesuon  of  which  the  Britona  were 
found  by  their  English  conquerors  was  an  independenca 
which  had  been  thrnst  upon  them.  No  province  of  the 
empire  separated  itself  from  the  empire  of  its  own  free 
will.  Britain  would  have  had,  on  every  geographical  and 
national  ground,  more  temptation  so  to  do  than  any  other 
province  of  the  Weak  But  Britain  did  not^  any  more 
than  any  other  province  of  the  Wast,  seek  for  independence 
of  Rome.  Hie  forsaken  people,  left  to  themselves,  cried  to 
their  masters  to  come  back  to  be  Uielr  helper* ;  but  the 
groans  of  the  Britons  fell  in  vain  on  the  ears  of  Aetins. 
He  could  deliver  Gaul  from  the  Hun ;  he  fdt  no  call  to 
deliver  Britain  from  the  Fict  or  the  ^zon.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain  were  left  to  defend 
themselves  how  they  could,  againat  the  incrirsioos  alike  of 
their  neighbours  in  those  {Mtrts  of  their  island  which  Rome 
bad  never  subdued,  and  of  the  mora  dangerous  Teutonic 
invaders  from  beyond  the  sea.  Thus  forsaken  by  Rome, 
they  seem  to  have  tried  to  keep  up  some  shadow  of  a 
Roman  dominion  among  themselves.  Their  ohieYs  bore 
Roman  titles;  a  tradition  of  imperial  succession  was  kept 
up  among  the  reputed  descendants  of  the  tyrttut  Maximum 
So  the  first  British  prince  whom  history  or  le^iid  brings 
into  personal  contact  «i%Hii6  Teutonic  ini^lm«  »)>|>?:irs 
in  Iha  eai-liiwt  venions  of  the  tuie,  not  as  a  Britiali  ktjuo 
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bit  u  »  Boman  dnkd.  Sndi  is  the  titls  which  Yortigem 
leui  in  that  one  meegie  yet  enthentic  namtiTe  of  Ea^h 
eonqneat  vhich  we  have  {am  the  hand  of  British  Qildaa. 
Bat,  howerer-  th^  m^t  oling  to  Boman  shadows,  the 
people  whom  the  BngUah  fovnd  in  this  ialand  were 
nadonbtedlj  in  mry  practical  sense  a  British  nation,  a 
nriTed  British  nation.  And  the  fact  that  the  inTsdeia 
had  to  deal  with  a  nation,  and  not  with  mm  prorineiahi, 
had,  bejond  all  doubt,  a  most  important  eSaot  on  the 
progrcea  and  the  nature  ot  their  eonqneat 

The  land  then  in  which  the  English  conqnenMW  settled, 
and  the  people  whom  they  found  in  poaaeaaion  of  that  land, 
ware  thus  in  a  wholly  different  ooodition  from  ^e  lauds  in 
which  die  other  Tentonic  oooqaeton  settled,  and  from  the 
peo[ds  whom  they  found  in  those  lands.  Here  was  one 
cause  which  gave  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  a  wholly 
diffuent  character  from  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  any  other 
of  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  difference  may 
in  truth  be  summed  up  in  a  word ;  it  was  not  a  conqoeat  of 
me  of  the  prorincee  of  the  empire,  but  a  conqueat  of  a 
Itnd  which  had  once  been  a  proTtnce  of  the  empire.  And 
if  the  cooditioD  of  the  land  and  people  that  were  to  be 
conquered  was  thus  unlike  that  of  any  land  and  people 
slMnrhere,  the  condition  of  those  who  were  to  be  its  con- 
qvcnns  was  at  least  as  widely  different  from  the  condition 
of  those  who  were  the  conquerors  of  any  of  the  continental 
pnmnees.  A  large  part  of  the  difference  lies  in  the 
difliBrenee  b^ween  a  continental  and  an  ineular  land. 
When  an  island  is  conquered  by  new  aettlen,  it  can  only 
be  by  aettieia  from  beyond  aea,  and  a  aettleoient  from 
beyond  aea  ia  likely  to  be  in  mai^  things  different  from  a 
BetUement  which  is  made  by  land.  This  is  part  of  the 
difference^  bat  it  ia  far  from  alL  Had  the  invaden  of 
Britain  been  exactly  the  same  kind  of  peofJe  as  the 
inTaders  of  Qeul  or  Spain,  had  the  people  of  Britain  been 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  people  of  Oaul  or 
Spain,  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  made  by  sea  would 
doubtleas  hare  given  the  cooqaest  of  Britain  a  special 
chataeter  of  its  own.  Bat  the  main  difference  li^  deeper. 
&3  the  people  of  Britain  were  in  a  widely  different  position 
from  the  people  of  Qaul  and  Spain,  ao  the  Teutonic  coa- 
qnerors  of  Britain  were  in  a  position  at  least  aa  different 
from  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Ganl  or  Spain. 

Hie'  enemies  by  whom  Uie  inliabitants  of  the  forsaken 
pioriace  were  first  attacked  were  indeed  neither  men  of 
saothar  race  nor  invaders  from  beyond  sea.    The  inunediate 
danger  was  from  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  those  porta  of 
the  ialand  which  Uie  Romans  had  nerer  subdued.  The 
bonadary  of  the  Roman  province  had  often  fluctuated,  and 
the  dsfenee  of  the  frontier  had  needed  all  the  efforts  of  the 
lepma  and  the  farther  protectdon  of  arti£cial  bulwarks. 
Ahae  of  forts,  a  maaaiva  dyke^  a  wall  of  stone  strengthened 
br  towers,  had  been  raiaed  at  different  timea  at  two  £fiennt 
poiiLta.   tbit  line  of  Hadrian  ma^ed  the  southern  limit 
from  Solw^  to  tha  month  of  the  Tjna.    The  line  of 
Aattmiuna  to^  in  a  la^pr  territorr  aa  for  as  the  firths  of 
Clyde  and  FortL    Serens  fsUhadc  tothelineof  Hadrian. 
Under  Talratinian  the  vietcvies  of  the  elder  Theodosius 
^nied  the  recovend  Roman  land  ei  Valentia  beyond  the 
liM  of  Antoninoa,     In  the  last  moments  of  Roman 
donnnicm  the  bonodaiy  again  fell  back;  the  defences  of 
^adrian  and  Bererua  ware  again  atrengthuied,  and  took 
MS  foim  ai  that  mighfy  wall  on  the  raina  of  which  we  atill 
pn  with  wombr.    But  amid  all  these  changes  there 
■vBuiaad  to  tiie  north  of  the  Roman  province  an  inde- 
P<BdBDt  territory,  xd  greater  or  1ms  extent,  which  the 
Saatd  confessed  by  hu  very  defences  that  he  waa  noable 
^  tabdue.    That  its  inhabitants,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
"B  eonquered  part  of  the  island,  bolouged  to  the  Celdc 
^  4tte  can  be  no  teascmable  doubt ;  but  as  to  tha 


exact  de^^  of  their  kindred  wiUi  the  people  of  aouthom 
Britain  mAsy  questiona  have  been  nisedl  On  the  wh<da 
it  seems  moat  likely  that  thn  belonged  to  the  same 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race  as  the  southern  Britons,  and 
that  they  differed  from  them  chiefly  aa  the  unsubdued 
part  of  any  race  naturally  differs  from  the  part  which  is 
brought  into  aubjection.  In  the  later  daya  of  the  Roman 
power  in  Britain,  these  nwtheni  taribes,  nnder  the  name  of 
Fieti^  appear  aa  dangeroua  invadera  at  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, inradeis  whose  inroads  we^  s<snetimes  pushed  even 
into  its  southern  reflcms:  Ahmg  with  them  we  hear  of 
the  Soots,'  a  name  whidi  as  yet  means  only  the  people  of 
Ireland.  But  about  thia  tmie-the  Scottish  name  was 
carried  into  Britain  hf  a  aetUement  of  Irish  Soots  on 
the  north-western  coast  <A  the  island,  in  the  land  known 
as  Argyle.  The  Fids  of  Britain,  the  Scota  of  Irehuid^ 
appear  aa  the  fiiit  enenriea  whoee  attacks  had  to  be 
endured  by  the  foraaken  inhabitants  of  the  former  Roman 
province.  But  it  was  not  the  Ficts  or  the  Scota  by  whom 
the  conquest  of  southern  Britain  was  to  be  made.  A 
conquest  at  their  hand^  could  hare  had  no  other  effect 
than  bringing  the  island  back  more  or  lees  thoroughly  into 
that  of  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  before  the  Roman 
Cmqueat.  Another  fate  was  in  atm  for  the  greatest  of 
European  ialanda.  The  ocmquest  of  southern  Britain  waa 
to  be  made,  but  it  was  not  to  be  made  by  any  trf  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain.  Hulk  great  erent,  one  of  the  mateet 
in  the  histray  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  was  to  be  the 
woric  of  Tantonlo-eetUeiB  tam  begrond  the 

The  Teutonic  settlement  in  Britain  must,  m  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  be  hxAed  on  as  port  of  the  greai  inove^ 
ment  which  drove  so  many  of  the  Tei^onic  nations  westward 
and  aouthward.  It  was  part,  in  shorty  ni  ihe  general 
wandering  of  natbns.  But  it  had  iii  many  rec^tects  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  distingniahea  it  in  a  marked 
way  from  the  other  western  and  southern  settlements  of  the 
Teutonic  conqueron.  We  have  already  aeen  that  the  coU' 
dition  of  Britain  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  fifth  century  was 
widely  different  from  theeondition  of  Gaul  or  Spain.  The' 
land  had  never  been  so  thoroughly  Romanized,  and  the 
Roman  legions  had  been  withdrawn  by  a  volnntttry  act  of 
the  Roman  govenunenL  Here  we  have  one  point  of 
difference ;  we  have  alao  seen  that  there  is  anotW  point 
of  difference  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  invaders  came  by  sea. 
But  the  difference  in  the  poeiti(»i  and  character  <^  the 
invaders  themaelves  was  more  impcfftant  still.  The  great 
mass  «t  the  Teutonic  aettlen  who  entered  the  em|»zB  by 
land  had  already  aoquiied  some  tinge  of  .Bmnan  cultivation. 
They  already  new  something  of  tiw  art^  the  lawi,  and 
the  religion  of  Rome ;  they  served  in  the  Roman  annies  ; 
th^  received  grants  cf  hmd  within  the  Bxmian  dominions 
aa  Um  reward  of  their  services,  l^eir  princes  wen  proud 
to  bear  Roman  titles  of  honour,  militaiy  or  dviL  Tba 
conquest  was  in  many  cases  veiled  under  some  fnrn  <A 
decuit  Bobmiasion  to  the  Boman  power.  Tb»  Tentonio 
chie^  in  truth  a  fordgn  invader,  did  not  acorn  to  gtve  his 
occupation  a  ahow  of  legality  by  accepting  aome  kind  of 
commission  from  the  empenv.  ■  In  shwt,  in  most  of  thur 
continental  conqnesb^  the  Teatons  were  to  the  Romans,  if 
conquerors,  yet  also  disciples..  In  most  cases  they  had 
embraced  Christianity  belore  their  final  settiement  on 
Roman  ground.  Where  this  waa  not  the  caae,  their  convep 
sion  spMdily  followed  on  their  aettiemenl*  Where  they 
came  aa  Christaana,  but  as  Ariin  Christians,  they  gradnally 
conformed  to  the  Roman  standard  of  nthodoiy.  Somieror 

'  The  Tuidalsftndtba  East-Gothi  ctmeto  U  e&d  kt  a  comptntirelj 
ntlj  8tag«  of  their  MttlraMnt,  bofore  thaj  had  MilTnilatM  with  the 
Komsni.    Th»  man  panuBsnt  MttlMa,  ths-^wt-Ootlw^  Bpaia 
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htw  tnqr  ocdttnged'tbeir  own'  speMh  for  tlw  ^leech  of 
Borne,  and  were  gradually  lost  among  the  man  of  Hit 
Roman  inltabitaiiti.  Theaoprooaaaeawenqnideroralowor 
according  to  eiroomatancea.  They  wen  qnicker  where  the 
Goths  in  Spain  or  the  Bnigondiana  in  Gaul  were  altogether 
isolated  and  cut  off  from  their  old  homea.  They  were 
slower  niure^  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Franks,  the  settkmentB 
of  the  oooqneron  on  Boman  groond  were  continnooa-with 
their  former  poasaaaions  in  the  nmxmqnered  Teatonie  land. 
Bat  Bocmer  or  later,  more  or  leaa  completely,  the  same 
eansea  led  to  the  aame  roanlts.  WhereTar  the  Tentcma 
settled  within  the  empire,  they  neither  exterminated  not 
aaaimilated  the  Roman  inhabitants.  They  ware  in  the  end 
aaaimilated  by  them,  thongh,  of  coarse,  in  the  process  of 
iooh  assimilation,  the  Boman  inhabitants  themselves  under^ 
went  a  certain  degree  oi  modification,  greater  or  lees,  accord- 
ing to  circimwtances.  TbM  both  France  and  Italy  are 
Roman  lands,  iritJi  a  certun  infused  Tentonio  elemwt 
Bat  for  the  same  reascoiB  which  made  assimilation  in  Gaal 
slower  than  in  Italy,  the  infosed  Teutonic  elemsnt  is  much 
greater  in  France  than  it  is  in  Italy. 

The  case  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  settled  in  Britam 
waa  altogether  different  They  came  from  lands  which 
had  been  altogether  untouched  by  the  Boman  power,  and 
where  the  arts,  the  language,  and  the  rdlgion  of  Borne 
were  altogether  unknown.  They  had  never  been  Boman 
subjects,  Roman  soldiers,  or  even  JLoman  allies.  They  had 
received  no  grants  from  Boman  princes,  nor  had  their  chiefs 
been  honotued  with  Roman  titlea.  They  were,  in  short, 
ikltogether  free  from  Boman  influencea,  Theyhadnoslurein 
that  reverence  for  Borne  and  all  tiiat  belonged  to  her  that 
had  so  deep  an  effect  on  all  who  came  wiUun  the  range  ci 
her  magic  power.  They  came  not,  like  the  conquerors  of 
the  continental  provinces,  as  disciples  of  a  civilization  which 
they  revered,  but  simply  as  destroyers  of  a  civilization  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  The  conquerors  of  the  con- 
tinental provinces,  tihemaelves  alrbady  half  Bomanized, 
settled  in  lands  wliich  were  still  thoroughly  Bonian.  The 
conquerors  of  Britain,  themselves  untouched  by  the  slightest 
Roman  influence,  settled  in  a  land  where  Boman  influences 
had  already  begun  to  die  out.''  From  this  wide  difference 
in  the  eircmnstances  both  of  conquerors  and  the  conquered, 
as  compared  with  the  circumstances  of  bonqueror  and  con- 
quered in  other  countries,  it  followed  that  the  English  con- 
quest of  Britain  had  a  character  altogether  different  from 
the  Teutonic  conquest  of  any  other  Boman  provinc&  A 
people  wholly  ignorant  of  Roman  culture,  coming  by  sea, 
and  therefore  utterly  cut  off  from  their  own  homes,  were 
of  themselves  disposed  to  act  as  deatroyeia  in  a  way  in 
which  the  Teutonic  invaders  elsewhere  were  not  They 
wen  also,  aa  it  were,  c<mipeUed  to  act  as  destroyere  by 
the  cireomstances  ci  the  land  into  which  they  entered 
They  met  with  an  amount  of  resiatanoe,  of  steady  national 
reaistance,  soch  as  Goths,  Franks,  and  Bnrgundians  nowhere 
met  with.  They  had  to  win  the  land  bit  by  bit  by  hard 
fighting ;  their  advance  waa  often  checked  victoriea  on 
the  part  of  the  Britons,  or  delayed  by  periods  of  mere  ex- 
haustion  and  inaction.  Their  conquest  thus  took  a  character 
of  extermination,  fd  complete  .displacement  of  one  people 
by  another,  which  was  not  taken  bf  the  Tentonio  conquests 
elsewhere.  The  English  could  no^  like  tliur  follows  on 
the  eontineut,  sit  quietly  down  as  the  ruling  order  amcmg 
a  people  who  for  the  most  part  easily  submitted,  and  who 
therefore  kept  their  lives,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  a 
share  ctf  their  property.  The  determined  resistance  of  the 
Britons  made  it  a  straggle  for  life  and  death  on  both  sides. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  made  death  or  personal  slavery  the  valj 
alternatives  for  tiie  conquered  within  the  conquered  territory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gradual  nature  of  the  conqueit 
gave  the  conquered  in  one  district  every  opportunity  of 


taeapiiig  Into  tin  distrieti  iriueh  were  itill  uwoiiqVMed. 
There  can  be  no  raaaonable  doubt  that  ttw  English  e<mqaea^ 
in  thoae  parti  of  Britain  wliidi  wwe  conqnned  wluls  the 
En^iah  still  remained  heathens,' cams  aa  near  to  a  conqneat 
of  ucterminaCioD,  to  a  general  killing  or  driving  oat  the 
earlier  inhabitanto,  as  was  poaaible  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
A  eomi^ete  phya^al  extenninatibn,  the  killing  or  driving 
out  of  evaiy  individual  of  a  whole  people,  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  take  plaee^  except  in  the  case  of  some  ntterly  helplese 
tribe  tttMAad.  by  a  pet^e  immeaaorably  superior  to  them 
in  pliTBical  reaooroeo.  Even  in  such  cases  it  commonly 
happeoa  that  Che  savage  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
extemunated  1^  the  dviUsed  man;  he  rather  dies  oat 
before  him.  Still  leas  could  cranplete  physical  extinction 
take  place  witii  a  people  in  the  condition  of  the  Britons  at 
the  English  landing.  In  the  course  of  the  English  con- 
quest we  may  be  sure  that  the  alternative  of  death  or  flight 
was  the  ordinary  rule ;  but  we  may  be  equally  sure  tJbat 
the  rule  had  its  exceptions.  The  women  could  be  largely 
spared ;  even  men  would  sometimes  be  allowed  to  escape 
death  at  the  price  of  alavery.  It  mi^t  even  hi^ipen  mtt 
here  and  thm  aomeof  the  otmqoered  might  make  termawith 
the  conqnerois,  and  might  be  admitted  to  their  fellowship. 
In  all  tiieae  ways  it  follows  that,  physically  and  genea- 
logically, there  is  a  British  element  in  the  English  nation, 
even  in  the  most  strictiy  Teutonic  parts  of  England.  No 
nation  is  of  perfectiy  pure  blood,  and  the  English  nation 
is  no  exception  to  the  rul&  Tht  point  is  that  the  British 
infusion  was  not  large  enough  to  have  any  perceptible  effect 
on  the  national  bung  of  England.  The  smaller  Celtic 
inf  uaion  was  MaimilflfaS  iuto  the  greater  Teatonie  mass.  In 
the  sense  of  the  physiologist  or  the  genealogist,  the  English 
nation'is  not  purely  Teutonic ;  but  then  in  thwr  sense  no 
nation  is  purely  anything,   ^e  point  is  that  the  En^iah 

Cle  are  aa  strictiy  Teutonic  as  the  High-Qermaos  are 
onie,  or  as  the  Britons  themselves  were  Celtic  This 
or  that  Englishman  may  conceivably  have  had  British  fore- 
fathers, as-  this  or  that  High-Getman  may  conceivably  have 
had  Slavonic  forefathers,  as  this  or  that  Briton  may  con- 
ceivably have  had  Basque  forefathers ;  bat  to  speak  of  the 
Britons  as  the  forefathers  of  the  English  nation  aa  a  nation 
is  aa  misleading  aa  it  would  be  to  speak  of  &z  Slavea  as  the 
forefathers  of  ue  German  nation,  or  of  the  Basques  aa  the 
forefathers  of  the  British  nation.  One  nation  disi^aced 
another ;  the  English  displaced  the  Britons.  One  system 
of  law,  language,  and  rel^pon  gave  way  to  another  aystem 
of  law,  language,  and  religion.  The  EngUsh  swept  away 
all  that  was  Boman  or  British  from  the  soil  of  the  land 
which  they  made  English,  as  thoroughly  as  the  Saracens 
swept  away  all  that  was  Boman  from  the  soil  of  Africa. 
Yet  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  in  both  cases  some  slaves 
and  renegades  here  and  there  emifonned  to  the  new  state 
of  thinga.  The  only  point  ia  that  they  were  not  in  sneli 
numbers  aa  to  be  (tf  the  aUghtaathiatorical  bnportanea,  not 
in  such  nnmben  aa  to  work  any  i«actiflal  nutdification  of 
the  gsner^  mass  in  which  thsy  lost  thanselves. 

A  new  peo[de  tJina  aettled  in  tiie  land,  a  people  who 
displaced,  as  far  aa  their  oom|dete  eonqneat  reatdted,  ita 
earlier  inhabitants.  Fran  eaeh  suceeaaive  district  that 
was  subdued  all  traces  of  the  old  state  of  things  pasaed 
away,  except  a  few  of  the  gigantic  worka  of  Roman 
eagineeringakiU.  Hie  old  language  passed  away;  Engliah 
displaced  Welsh  aa  the  language  of  every  disUiet  iniieh 
the  Engliah  occupibd.  And  the  language  of  the  oon- 
querors,  ia.  thus  diaplaciog  tiie  language  of  the  eonquerad, 
waa  hardly  at  all  modified  by  it;  a  few  Welah  and  • 
vary  few  Latin  words  were  dl  that  crept  into  Eng^h 
at  tiiis  stage.  The  old  local  noiuiwlatan  pused  away, 
except  in  the  case  of  A  few  ffrM^^tm/andra^ew  ^reat 
natural  olgecU  .  Loudoi^'^^^iSi  TSi&Maadl 
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00  the  Scnrera  keep  their  British  oamee;  bat  th&  names 
trf  the  Tast  nusa  of  the  towns  and  Tillages  of  England 
are  pniely  .Eaglish.  The  only  ezceptiona  are  in  the 
distarictB  irhich  were  von  from  the  Briton  at  a  later  stage 
of  ocmqnest,  and  in  those  districts  vhieh,  through  the 
voikiiig  of  later  erents,  came  largely  to  exchange  their 
English  nomendafeore  for  a  Danish  one.  But  the  English 
and  the  Danish  nomendatora  mark  two  sncceasire  wares 
of  Teatonic  conqnaat;  they  make  one  whole  as  of^oaed  to 
aoything  B«mian  or  Britisk  The  change  of  nomenclature 
dim  how  complete  the  change  of  occopants  waa  j  the  land 
wn  aefctiBd  and  divided  afresh,  and  each  place  reoeiTed  a 
new  name  io  the  language  oi  the  newsettlen.  The  settlers 
tamghtwiUttliem  their  own  teiritorialaBd  tribal  diTisioDs, 
their  own  kwa  or  eostomi^  their  own  rdigioD.  Ko  f  catnra 
at  ^imitiTC  English  law  or  custom  can  m  shown  with  the 
aUghtert^idwbili^  to  bederiTedfroma  Bomanor  British 
ainree.  And  nowhere^  at  this  stage,  within  Hu  conquered 
districti  did  eonqneioa  and  oonqoered  lire  on  side  \^  side, 
each  making  nae  ^  its  own  Uw,  aa  so  largelr  happened  in  the 
Teutonic  conqneati  on  the  continent  That  ^gliah  terri- 
tcrial  diviiiou  often  represent  the  earlier  diiiaioni  of  the 
tonqnond  people  is  far  more  likely.  The  territory  won 
hj  a  partumlar  battle  wonld  natarally  aonrw  to  the 
territory  of  the  tribe  which  waa  overthrown  In  that  batOe. 
And  where  earlier  divisions  were  made  convoiient  hf  any- 
thing in  the  phyrical  conformation  of  the  country,  the  same 
reaecm  which  had  already  fixed  the  bonndaiy  would  lead 
the  new  settlers  to  fix  it  agiun  at  the  same  points  as  before. 
Bat  everything  else  passed  away.  Kent  alone,  of  the  great 
dividone  of  south-eastern  Britain,  kept  its  name  through  sll 
conquastSL  But  it  passed  on  its  name  to  a  new  race  of 
KentiahmeD,  Cofttwm,  alien  in  Uood,  speech,  law,  and 
faith  to  the  Britiah  Caniii  whom  they  dispbced.  That 
the  new  comers  wore  alien  in  faith  is  perhaps  after  all  the 
greatest  and  moet  important  point  of  difference  between  the 
English  conquest  and  the  other  Teutonic  conquests.  Of  all 
th6  Teutonic  conqueron  of  lands  which  were  or  had  been 
Roman,  the  English  alone  entered  the  land  as  heaUions  and 
sbode  in  it  as  heathens.  The  religious  histoty  of  Roman 
Britain  is  a  moet  mysterious  subject;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  waa  an  organized  Oiristian  church  in  the 
island  at  the  time  of  the  English  invasion.  And,  as  for  as 
we  can  see,  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  within  the  former 
Roman  province,  the  profession  of  Christianity  waa  univer- 
sal; there  b  no  sign  that  aught  of  old  British  or  Roman 
idolatry  atill  lived  on.  On  this  Christian  land  and  this 
Christian  people  came  the  destroying  scoaige  of  a  heathen  con- 
quest. Our  one  record  of  the  time,  the  lament  of  Oildas, 
brings  out  thii  feature  in  the  strongest  light  As  afterwards, 
when  the  Christian  Engliah  came  under  ^e  scourge  of  the 
heathen  Done,  so  now,  when  the  Christian  Briton  came 
under  the  scourge  of  the  heathen  English,  the  churches  and 
deigy  were  the  foremost  objects  of  the  destroying  fury  of  the 
iuvaden.  During  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  yean  of  Eng- 
liah settlement  in  Britain,  English  conquest  meant  heathen 
ctmquest ;  English  rule  meant  heathen  rul&  Christianity, 
its  ministers,  its  professors,  its  temples,  were  thoroughly 
swept  away  before  the  inroad  of  Teutonic  heatheudom. 

In  all  these  ways  then  the  English  conquest  of  Britain 
4taada  apart  by  itself,  as  something  differing  in  all  ita  main 
feafauea  from  the  common  race  of  the  Teutonio  conquests 
elsewhere.  There  are  only  two  parts  ot  Weatem  Europe 
which  present  phnnommia  which  are  at  all  like  thoee  ctf  onr 
own  i^ond.  These  are  thoee  Jiarts  of  Qermany  wliich  Ue 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  RhinS  and  on  the  tight  bank  of  the 
DiBUbe.  "Hieie,  as  in  Britain,  a  land  timt  ima  Roman 
cetasd  to  be  Roman.  The  speech,  the  laws,  and  the 
nsonen  of  Germany  displaced  those  of  Rome.  Thna  far 
tlia  case  of  theae  lands  resemUea  the  cise  of  Britain,  and 


is  unlike  the  case  of  Italy,  Spiio,  &nd  the  rest  d  Oaul. 
But  their  case,  differed  in  this,  that  the  Bheoish  and 
Danubian  lands  lay  at^oining  to  the  nnconquered  Teor 
tonic  lands ;  they  were  the  lands  which  were  specially 
exposed  to  Teutootic  inroada.  The  earliest  inroads  of  the 
invaders  would  naturally  .be  of  a  more  devastating  kind 
than  those  which  followed.  It  would  largely  be  in  the 
course  of  their  eariiest  inroads  that  they  picked  np  that 
amount  of  Roman  culture  which  made  the  sectmd  stage  d 
their  inroads  leaa  devoatating.  And  after  all,  the  amoontctf 
havoc  conld  not  hove  been  equal  to  the  amount  at  havoo 
which  waa  dime  in  Britain,  m  most  of  Uie  Bomin  cities 
lived  throogh  the  stonn  and  k^  thmr  Roman  nam&  And 
in  the  hutdsweat  of  the  Bhine^mthooe  German  laadi  which 
formed  part  of  the  Boanan  province  of  Gaol,  the  Taatonio 
invadeie  were  but  winning  back  an  old  Tentoido  land.  It  is 
possible  that  some  ttaoea  of  Teatonic  speech  and  feeUng  nugr 
have  still  lingered  on  to  make  the  ^ogresa  ai  the  hmden 
mtm  easy.  And  in  theae  laadi,  above  al^  the  Bonuu  inha- 
iHtants  had  the  fnlleat  nuana  of  withdrawing  into  Qie  nninb' 
dnad  pert  of  the  province,  Aa  kng  aa  the  Teuton  waa  a 
mere  destroyer,  th^  would  natorally  seek  ihdter  in  the  landa 
which  were  itill  nntoodied.  Aa  aooa  m  he  became  only  a 
conqueror,  and  not  a  mere  deatnyer,  the^  would  find  it 
more  to  their  interest  to  submit  Bi  Britain  it  was  not 
till  a  much  laser  stag^  not  till  the  greater  part  of  his  oon- 
queets  were  made,  that  the  Teatonic  conqueror  began  to 
cany  on  his  conquests  in  such  a  faahion  aa  to  make  it  Uw 
interest  of  the  conquered  to  submit  rather  than  to  flee. 

Such  then  was  the  general  nature  (rf  the  Teutonic  con- 
quest of  the  greater  part  of  Britain,  the  conquest  which 
dkanged  so  great  a  part  of  Britain  into'  En^an^  It  was  a 
destroying  conquest  which  swept  away  the  former  inhabi* 
tants  and  their  whole  political  system.  It  was  specialfy  a 
heathen  conquest,  whiui  utterly  rooted  up  Christianity  from 
a  land  where  it  must  hm  aJready  taken  deep  root  It 
waa  a  gradual  conqueat,  epread  over  eeveral  centuries,  a 
conquest  in  which  the  conquerors  had  to  win  each  step  b^ 
hard  fighting  against  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Lastly,  it 
was  a  conquest  which  never  was  completed,  which  never 
spread  over  the  ^hole  island.  Leaving  for  the  present  purdy 
political  qaeetions  about  homage  and  supremacy,  it  is  plain 
that  there  ia  a  large  port  of  Britain  which  remained  un- 
touched by  the  English  occupation,  and  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  their  language,  laws,  and  maonen  still  lived  on. 
And  it  may  be  added  that,  in  some  districts  to  which  English 
occupation  did  extend,  in  those  conquests  namely  which 
were  the  latest  ihdate^thecharacter  of  theccatquestgreetiy 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  in  ita  earlier  stogai. 

It  seemed  well  fully  to  set  forth  the  nature  ttf  the  con- 
quest before  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  former  con- 
dition of  the  conquerors,  or  any  direct  narrative  of  their 
conquest  Having  cleared  the  ground  from  misconceptions, 
it  will  be  eoaier  to  tell  the  tale  simply  and  clearly.  The 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  Britain  then  were  the  Low-Dutch^ 
tribee  from  the  border-lauds  of  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
the  lands  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Their  dialects  form  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  speech  distinct 
from  the  High-Dutch  dialects  spoken  to  the  south  of  them. 
Their  own  speech  must  not  be  looked  on  as  in  any  sense  a 
corruption  of  the  High-Dutch,  but  as  a  perfectly  independ- 
ent and  coequal  bianeh  of  the  great  Teutonio  f^unUy,  aa  old 


'  Aitak  U  the  Xn^h  form  of  Tktotitetit,  Um  tmr  Latia  asms 
irf  tha  Gonaaa  astioii,  of  vUeh  DtvUeS  ia  Its  TSriona  qtaUlags 
i»  th«  uUve  fonn.  lUi  widar  om  of  ths  word  bu  hsrdlj  Muad  In 
Amartck,  ud  tn  bigUnd  the  namo,  nith  tti  two  dlrliioiu  of  Bigh 
IhOeh  sod  Lo*r-D%Uekt  was  In  EiBiJttir  om  don  to.  ibs  *ff'""t"e  of 
tbs  bat  eaatniT.  ^ 
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u  the  Uif^-DafediTpuluq^  older.'  Thm  dialecti,  which 
in  thair  lyiteni  of  WtterHchaiigeB  agree  with  the  ancient 
Qothio  and  the  ScandintTian  Tather  than  with  the  High- 
Dutch,  form  the  natural  speech  of  the  whole  coast  region 
3tretching  from  Ficardy  to  Denmark,  and  tli^  have  been 
carried  conqnesfc  far  to  the  eaat,  along  the  Slavonic^ 
PnuaiBn,  and  Finmsh  ooaets  d  the  Baltic.  But  their  area 
haa  been  encroached  on  in  diflisrent  parte  by  French,  by 
Danish,  and  by  High-Dutch,  so  that  that  form  of  the  Low- 
Dutch  which  ia  spoken  in  the  kingdom  oi  the  Netherlands, 
and  which  we  now  know  specially  aa  IhUeh,iM  the  only  con- 
tinental dialect  of  the  whole  group  whidi  is  commonly 
acknowledged  as  a  national  and  literary  language.  Among 
Uie  tribes  of  this  region,  three  stand  out  conspicuously  in 
the  history  of  that  conquest,  the  Anglee,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Jutee.^  Each  had  ite  spedal  and  marked  share 
in  the  work.  The  Jntee,  in  all  likelihood,  formed  the  first 
permanent  Teutonic  settlement  in  Britain.  The  Saxons 
and  the  Angles  eetUed  later ;  but  each  of  them  occupied 
a  &r  larger  part  of  the'island  than  the  Jatea.  And  each 
of  these  Ust  gave  a  name  to  the  Teutonic  settlements 
aa  a  whole.  As  soon  as  the  Teutonic  settlers  were  so 
far  united  as  to  bear  a  common  name,  tIle^recei▼ed  name 
on  t)wir  own  lipa  was  Sngliih;  on  the  'lips  of  their  Celtic 
neighboura  and  enemies  the  received  name  was  Sat(m. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  in  nomenclature  is  jJain. 
The  Anglee  occupied  a  {^ter  share  of  the  land  thui  the 
Saxons ;  they  therefore  gave  the  national  name  to  the  united 
people.'  But  the  Saxons  were  the  firat  among  the  invaders 
with  whom  the  Celtic  or  Boman.  inhabitants  of  Britain 
had  to  deal ;  they  therefore  gave  the  Saxon  name  to  the'  in- 
Tadeza  in  general  This  last  fact  at  once  brings  na  to  the 
actual  history  of  the  English  conqueat  If  we  cannot  say 
that  the  En^ish  conquest  itself  began,  we  may  at  leaat  say 
that  the  fint  steps  towards  it  were  taken,  as  soon  as  any  Low- 
Dutch  iiiTaders  from  beyond  sea  first  attempted  a  settlement 
by  arms  in  Boman,  or  once  Roman,  Britain.  This  process, 
it  must  be  marked,  stands  wholly  apart  from  questions 
either  aa  to  the  poeaibte  Tentonic  origin  of  any  of  the  tribes 
whom  the  Bomans  found  in  Britain,  or  as  to  possible 
Teutonio  settlements  in  the  pronnce  ntftde  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Bomaa  anthoiitiea.  This  last  process  undoubtedly 
hi^tbened  in  the  caaa  of  aoldien  of  Tmtohio  race  aerring 
in  u»  Btrnan  aimiei.  Bat  Tentonlo  aettlamenta,  either 
before  Uie  Btanan  oocnpatira  or  onder  the  Boman  oceup»- 
tioD,  are  aomethiu  wholly  distinct  from  the  Teotemie  con- 
quaat  either  <tf  a  Eoman  prorinee  or  of  a  land  forsaken  by 
Roma.  Such  aettlemenls  mi^t  make  the  Teutonic  oon- 
qneat  more  easy  when  it  did  come,  bnt  ftat  ii  all  that  they 
could  do.  Settlera  of  nther  of  tiioae  chuwa  beeame  Bomaa 
ailtgeetfl^  Boman  pnmneials.  The  enrenta  which  lad  to  the 
Co^neat  began  wheo  nun  of  Teutonio  race  fiiat  lettted  w 
tried  to  Battle  in  the  iahnd,  not  aa  Boman  addiwa  or  Boman 
snlpoetfl^  bat  aa  Ineign  invadeia  vl  the  Boman  land. 
Hub  VOTk;  which  was  not  the  Engliah  oonqiuil^  bat  which 
waa  the  fint  it^  towarda  it^  the  oonqneat  whieh  was  merely 
attempted  and  not  carried  onl^  aeems  to  have  began  in  the 
aeocmd  hdf  of  the  foorth  oentoiy.  dmdiaa  beua  witneai 
to  the  uval  vietoriea  at  the  elder  Thaodonoa,  the  fatiier  irf 
the  lenowned  emperor  of  that  name,  who  (367  a.j>.)  beat 


*  Anglea  ud  the  Sazou  an  plain  atongA ;  Man  li  %  flotaln 
degna  of  rnTftmy  sbout  tlie  JntM,  their  name,  end  their  origia.  Bat 
it  li  enoogh  for  oar  pnrpon  that  tbar  were  a  third  Teatonie  people^ 
diatlngidalMUe  htm  the         snd  Buoma. 

*  Atfb^  Ang^qpt,  at*  tha  wnal  niaue  at  the  nalted  natton. 
AngU-aaxotm,  Angnt-Sitm,  are  aoaetlmae  fonad,  etpedallj  In  the 
royal  itjU  of  Xb*  tenth  eentnrr.  Thoee  tornu  are  equlralant  to  Angli 
tt  SaxMtt,  the  natiat  formed  bj  the  anion  of  tha  An^ee  and  Sazona. 
It  la  therefore  the  more  oorrect  deacrlptlon  <rf  &s  two ;  bat  tti  amploT- 
nent  In  biRUnd  ia  alwajn  fonnal ;  it  dUarlrBtw  panad  iate  gmial 
daa.   Ia  fcireifi  wiltMi  It  Is  sonewhat  more  eonaoe. 


}mok  a  Saxon  invasion  by  lea.  That  Is  to  a^,  an  attempt 
at  Tentwie  eettlement  was  thn  made;  bat  there  wm  ml 

strength  in  the  Boman  power  to  hinder  it  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  history  of  Wnglwh  oonquest  in  &itain  woald 
have  begun  in  the  fourth  oentaty  inatead  of  in  t^e  fifth. 
Incuraiona  undoubtedly  went  «i;  the  eouth-eastem  ooaat  oi 
Britain,  the  part  specially  expoeed  to  Bax<m  in'vaaion,  got 
the  name  of  Uie  Saxon  SAore,^  and  a  Boman  officer  with  the 
title  of  Count  had  that  shore  under  his  special  keeping 
But  things  took  quite  a  new  turn  aftw  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Boman  legions  from  Britain.  The  laud  now  lay  open 
to  aetUwnent  in  a  way  in  which  it  had  not  dime  before. 
It  is  now  therefore  that  actoal  ccmqaests,  as  diatingniahed 
from  mere  ineuraifms  and  attempted  settlements,  b^n. 

Our  materiala  for  the  history  of  this  peat  evwit,  an  event 
which  is  nothing  short  of  the  beginning  of  our  nati^^al 
history,  at  first  sight  seem  scanty.  Our  only  absotately 
contemporary  notice  is  to  be  found  in  two  meagre  en^ee  in 
the  chronicle  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  which  however  assert 
the  main  fact  that  Britain  was  brought  under  ^e  power 
of  the  Saxons  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.*  The 
native  writer  who  is  most  nearly  contemporary,  the  Briton 
Oiidas,  belongs  to  the  next  century,  and  was  a  witnesa  of 
some  stages,  though  not  of  the  earliest,  of  the  work  of  eon- 
quest  He  is  the  earliest  writer  who  gives  us  anything  that 
can  be  called  a  narrativc^-a  narrative  meagre  enongh,  but 
which  helps  us  to  scmie  particular  events  and  personal  nam  ee. 
About  the  same  time  Frocopins,  without  any  direct  notice  of 
the  conquest,  speaks  of  Britain  as  a  land  iiihabited  by  Anglee 
and  Frisians  aa  well  aa  Britons.  The  series  of  English 
writers  begins  with  Bieda,  and  goes  on  with  the  Ei^lish 
Ohroniclea,  to  which  we  may  f4iily  add  the  fragmsnta  of 
ancient  English  songs  which  Imk  in  the  Latin  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon.  Of  these  Beeda  himself  did  not  write  till 
more  than  two  hundred  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Conquest,  and  the  materials  for  his  short  narrative  of  the 
Conquest  itself  seems  to  come  at  least  as  much  from  Britiah 
as  from  English  sources.  Our  only  details  ore  thoee  which 
are  preserved  ia  the  Chronicles  and  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
The  Chronicles  in  their  present  form  do  not  date  from  an 
earlier  time  than  the  reign  of  .Alfred  in  the  ninth  century ; 
but  any  one  who  studies  them  carefully  will  see  that  this 
part  of  the  record  oontaina  far  .older  materials.  The 
narrative  is  remarkaUy  free  from  anything  which  has  a 
legendary  aonnd.  That  its  dironology  may  be  hu^y 
arbibrary  is  possible ;  but  that  it  is  ao  is  of  itself  an  arUtraiy 
conjetAure.  The  En^isfa  at  the  time  of  their  landing  were 
not  wholly  illiterate.  Thiy  had  thur  nmic  alphabet, 
and  it  is  perfectly  poasiUe  that  the  wtriei  in  the  Chronicles 
m^  ooma  from  an  abiolatal>-  eontemporary  record. 
Snch  a  xeoord,  em  if  it  madced  the  Beqnenoe  oi  years 
according  to  some  reckoning  <tf  its  own,  most  of  eooiae 
have  beui  ad^>ted  to  the  Curiatiaa  xeekcming  liy  the  eom- 
inlen  of  the  ChronideB,  and  in  and  a  process  Bomo 
enraii  of  detail  may  well  have  erept  in.  But  there  ieema 
no  Tsseoo  to  suspect  invention,  falnficstion,  w  even 
oocidantal  enor,  on  any  great  acaJe;  The  nsRBtiva  will 
bear  teetiDg;  the  entriea  fit  in  with  all  that  can  be  made 
out  froai  an  aonmination  of  the  ooontiy.  They  fit  in 
with  the  notieea  oi  the  Welsh  writeia,  and  with  aU  each 


■  The  limM  Santtiau  or  UUm  Saseonieum  waa  firat  troly  esplnined 
by  Gnett.  It  moana,  not  a  alune  ooonpled  hj  Saxoaa,  hut  a  boun- 
dAry  againit  Sazona.  It  anawera  to  the  Danith,  SlaTonfa^  and  Spauiab 
marches  of  the  later  ampii^  ezoept  that  In  the  one  eats  the  tutnf 
waa  to  be  djeaded  Iqr  land,  and  in  the  other  caae  1^  sea. 

*  Proeper  haa  two  antrlaa.  Tb«  former  aa/a  that  **  Hae  tempeatato 
(the  time  of  ConatADtino  the  Tyraat,  407-411)  pm  Talitodine  Rom> 
oEonun,  Tim  fondltua  attenaabe  Britannia."  The  other  aaya  tha^ 
■oroe  time  before  the  daaA  of  AKlna  in  Kirt  Britanni«,f»qae  ad  Iim 
Ugj^  dadlbas  ev^F^^  Jf^l^^^gi^Sutoimu 


incidental  sonrces  of  koovledge  aa  we  have.  ~  la  this  way 
1  nuTatire  in  eoDsiderable  detail  has  been  recovered  bj 
the  care  and  skill  of  Dr  Quest.  As  for  the  notices  in 
Ueniy  of  Huntingdon,  which  eridentljr  contain  fraginsnts 
of  lost  poems,  we  must  xemember  Chat  a  contemporary 
poem  msy  be  jnit  as  good  an  antiiori^  aa  a  fwosa  writing. 
Sereial  poama  ara  inserted  in  the  Chronicles  themaelTes  in 
ondoubtedly  bistorical  timea,  in  the  t«th  and  eleventh 
eenturien.  O&k  poems  of  those  ages,  sometimes,  like  the 
soDg  of  HaUon,  presemd  in  the  original,  sometimes,  Uke 
the  song  of  Btamfordbridgs  and  the  song  of  Waltheof  at 
York,  preaerrad  mlj  in  Latin  fngmenti^  aca  among  our 
best  materials  for  military  events,  "niey  go  far  more  into 
debul  than  the  pnae  writers  do.  There  SMma  then  no 
good  gtonnd  l(Mr  doubting  the  general  tnutworthinaaa  of 
the  uarvattTB  which  is  preserved  to  as  in  the  Chronicles,  and 
vhieh  we  are  oocasiraially  able  to  enlarge  from  other 
sooreeL  It  ia,  ef  ooarse,  mly  the  earlier  stages  ol  the 
Conqneat  that  can  be  made  tfat  snl^ect  of  any  omtroTersy 
at  slL  Fma  tiie  bq^nning  of  the  conversion  of  the  English 
to  Christiani^,  we  b^in  to  have  contanporary  materials  of 
OOB  kind  or  another,  till,  in  the  time  of  .Alfred,  the 
Chronicle  itself  becomes  contemporary.  It  is  only  for 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  we  are  left  dmost 
wholly  to  jt^ge  of  our  materials  by  their  internal  evidence. 
And  aurei^  a  nairative  like  that  of  the  Chronicles,  no 
tissue  of  wild  and  impoasible  legends,  bat  a  steady  business- 
like series  of  entries,  may  very  well  have  been  handed 
down  for  that  length  of  tinw  hy  meana  of  ronea,  helped 
here  and  there  by  a  contemporary  song. 

Our  narrative  then,  put  together  from  these  various 
tmaceaf  represents  the  Britons,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Roman  legionj^  as  left  without  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  their  northern  neighbours  the  Ficts  and  Scots.  They 
apply  for  help  to  Aetius ;  but  the  Boman  general,  busy 
in  the  struggle  with  Attila,  has  no  leisure  to  do  anything  for 
them.    Their  prince,  who  bears  a  name  of  which  the  most 
familiar  form  is  Vortigem,  invites  the  help  of  the  Saxons, 
sn  unwise  step  enough,  but  one  which  has  plenty  of 
parallels  m  history.    The  British  prince,  in  the  most 
authentic  record,  is  not  a  king  but  a  duka    The  Teutonic 
leaden  whom  he  invites  are  also  etUdormm  or  Keretogan, 
not  kings.    They  are  the  two  brothers  Hengest  and  Horsa. 
Their  landing  is  fixed  by  the  Chronicle  to  the  year  449  ; 
and,  without  insisting  on  this  exact  date,  h  is  plain  that  the 
Conquest  must  have  begun  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,    A  warfare  of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  many 
battles  are  entered,  establiahed  the  first  Teutonic  kingdom 
in  Britain,  that  of  Kent,  the  one  land  which  never  lost  its 
British  name.    Of  the  two  brother  leaders,  Horsa  is  killed 
in  a  battle  with  Vortigem  in  455,  after  which  Hengest 
and  his  son  JEms  assume  the  kingly  title.    In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  like  romance  ;  it  is  a  matter-of-fact  kind 
of  history,  which  might  be  preserved  by  a  ninic  chronicle, 
which  might  almost  be  preserved  by  tradition.    Once  only 
we  have  a  touch  which  seems  to  come  from  a  sonj^  as 
when  in  a  battle  in  the  year  473  the  Welsh  are  said  to  have 
"fled  from  the  English  like  fire."   The  geography  of  the 
itoiy  has  been  minutely  examined,  and  it  shows  that  the 
tale  is  a  sound  and  eiedible  militaiy  narrative,  l^ter 
writers,  English  and  Britisl^  have  tricked  out  the  stoiy  with 
ntdlcas  m[;^ieal  details,  and  have  carried  the  arms  of 
Hnt^t  lar  beyond  the  narrow  limita  of  Kent,  to  which 
the  Oironiele  confines  them.   Modern  critics  have  fonod 
fflateriab  for  cavil  in  the  names  of  the  two  brothers,  and  in 
thfl  number  of  the  thirty-nine  years  of  the  reign  of  HengLst 
Both  puints  might  easily  ba  given  np.    The  laain  tasX  is 
the  gradual  cunquest  of  a  small  comer    Britain  after  much 
bird  fighting  with  its  British  possesson.   But  there  really 
no  reason  why  llun^cst  and  Hursa  might  not  be 
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names  of  .real  men  as  much  aa  Wulf,  Beom,  and  Leo.  And 
the  yeara  of  Hengeat's  reign  are^  after  all,  one  short  of 
the  mystical  forty. 

In  the  British  narrative,  in  the  single  Roman  entry,  of 
these  events,  the  Teutonic  invaders  are  called  Saxona.  In 
the  Chronicles  they  appear  as  Angelcyn,  Anglt,  EngU, 
Angles  or  English.  They  ore  so  called,  not  merely  in  tho 
historical  summary  of  the  ninth  century  editor,  but  in  tho 
entry  (473)  which  has  the  earliest  ring  of  all  about  it. 
But  when  Bnda,  and  aftar  him  the  Chronicler,  gives  a 
short  ethnoli^ieal  aeoount  of  the  invaders,  they  describe  the 
Teutonic  conquerun  of  Kent  neither  aa  Saxona  nor  aa 
Angles,  but  aa  Jntaa.  As  the  Jates  then,  in  the  very  re- 
cord of  their  oonqneat,  are  ^ken  of,  on  the  one  hand  aa 
Saxona,  on  tiia  odier  hand  as  English,  it  seems  to  follow 
that,  from  the  vary  beginning  the  Cdtic  iahabitanta  of 
Britain  called  all  Tentonie  invaden  Saxons,  while  the  in- 
raders  themsdvea  from  the  very  beginning  need  Angle  or 
English  u  llieir  conmaon  name.  The  general  vaa  the 
Saxon  name  by  the  Celts  is  only  what  we  shoidd  have 
looked  for ;  the  wide  uae  <rf  the  English  nam*  among  the 
Teutons  themselves  is  a  fact  to  be  noticed.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that,  while  the  English  name  is  often  applied  to 
Saxons  and  Jutes,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  case  where 
an  Angle  calls  himself,  or  is  called  in  his  own  tongue,  a 
Saxon.  We  need  not  infer  that  the  English  name  had 
become  the  etmunw  name  of  all  the  time  tribes  before  they 
left  Oermany ;  it  certaiiily  became'  so  within  no  long  time 
after  they  setded  in  Britain, 

We  also  see  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  Teutonic  con- 
querors spoke  of  their  British  enemies  as  Wdih  or 
strangen.  The  name  is  ^miliar  in  that  sense  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  mainland,  but  it  aeems  never  to 
be  applied  to  any  strangers  but  those  who  were  either 
of  Roman  or  of  Celtic  speech.  And  it  would  seem  to  be 
applied  only  to  those  Celts  who  had  come  nnder  the  Roman 
dominion.  Our  forefathers  spoke  of  the  Bretteealat  in 
Britain,  of  the  Galv<ala»  in  Gaul,  of  the  Aumwea&u  in 
Italy ;  but  the  name  aeems  never  to  be  applied  to  tho  Scots 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  Britain.  Like  the  word  SUivt,  it 
sank,  in  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  to  express  bondage. 
The  masculine  vealh  sometimeB,  the  feminine  wjfine  much 
more  commonly,  mean  a  slave  in  the  secondary  meaning  of 
that  word.  This  difference  of  usage  is  again  remarkable.  It 
falls  in  with  the  belief,  natural  in  itself,  that  in  the  process  of 
conqneat  the  few  Britona  who  were  spared  were  mainly 
women.  Again,  Bnda  and  the  Chronicler,  as  we  have  seen, 
speak  of  the  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Britain  as  sprung  from 
three  tribes  only,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.  It  was 
plainly  only  tiiose  three  tribes,  that  is,  chiefs  of  those  tribes, 
who  founded  kingdoms  in  Britain,  But  in  all  great  migra- 
tions various  kindred  tribes  are  sure  to  take  a  part,  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  rule  that  no  Low-Dutch  people  but  those 
three  took  a  part  in  the  enterprise.  Frocopius,  for  instance, 
speaks,  not  frf  Anglea  and  Saxona,  but  of  Angles  and 
Frisiana.  We  nay  well  beh'eve  that  Frisiana,  and  other 
tribes  boo,  helped  in  the  irork.  Foasibly  no  one  aettlemeut 
conaiated  wholly  of  men  of  any  ma  tribe.  It  is  enough 
that  all  tharmliaeea  of  the  several  kingdouu  belcnged  to 
the  three  atocks,  Saxon,  Anglian,  and  Jntish.  Zt  was  then 
by  Saxon,  Anglian,  and  Jutish  setUera,  or  at  all  events  by 
aettkra  under  Saxon,  Anglian,  and  Jutish  leadera,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Britain  waa  changed  into  England.  But 
the  work  was  a  alow  one^  and  the  way  in  whidi  it  was 
carried  out  seems  not  to  have  been  exactly  tlie  same  in  ail 
parts.  In  the  end  aevan  or  eight  chief  kingdoms  were 
founded.  The  idd  dream  of  a  regular  f  epfura&y  has  long 
been  exploded ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  among  a  crowd  of 
amaller  atate^  aeven  or  ei^^t  atand  out  as  craispieaonB 
among  the  rest,  and  aa  i>^i»||f, 
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liistorT.  The  Jut«a,  the  fint  to  Battle,  occupied  the 
amallest  part  of  the  cotmtty.  Their  domimooB  took  in  only 
Kent  -wiih  perhspi  for  a  irhile  Surrey,  and  Wight  with  a 
small  part  of  the  neighbouring  mainjand  of  Hampshire. 
They  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Saxon  settlements, 
all  of  which  bore  the  Saxon  name.  Svtfuext,  ■  Waitexe, 
Eattsexe,  have  been  softened  in  modem  speech  into  Susaez, 
Weaaex,  and  Essex  ;  but  tita  names  are  strictly  not  terri- 
torial, bat  tribal.  Wettttae  and  the  rest  are  ail  of  them 
names,  not  of  a  land,  but  of  a  people.  The  whole  of  the 
Saxon  settlements  were  made  on  ^e  southern  and  sonth- 
'eaistem  coasta;  and  it  was  the  West-Saxons  only  who  at 
any  time  carried  their  conquests  to  any  distance  inland. 
The  South-Saxon  settlement  came  next  after  the  Jutish 
settlement  in  EeoL  The  date  given  to  it  is  477.  The 
moat  remarkable  event  in  the  process  of  conquest  was  the 
storming  of  Anderida,  now  Ferensey,  in  19 1.  The  forsaken 
walla  of  the  Bomaa  ei^  atill  bear  witness  to  the  day  when 
JBSi»  ud  CSsia  slew  aU  that  were  within,  Ukd  when  not  a 
Bret  waa  left  behind.  Bat  the  Boath<Sazoii»  fouid  a 
natttral  frontier  to  the  north  in  the  great  wood  of  An- 
derida, Their  kingdom  always  remained  little  more  than 
a  long  atrip  of  coast,  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  fnon  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Britain,  and  phtying  bnt  a  amall 
part  in  thisir  general  history.  It  s^  keeps  its  name 
and  boundary  as  the  modern  county  of  Sussex.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Oewissss  or  West-Saxons,  fbnnded  to  the 
west  of  the  Sonth-Saxons,  .was  destined  to  hold  quite  another 

gaca  in  English  snd  British  histozy.  Two  Saxon  eo/tformm, 
irdio  and  C^niii^  founded  in  49B  a  aettlonent  on  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  Hampshire.  That  settlement  grew 
into  the  kingdom  of  England.  Twon^^jonr  yeais  after 
their  fint  landing;  the  two  Saxon  saldorawn  deemed  thnr 
position  strong  eDoughf  and  their  oonqnesta  wide  enoogh, 
for  them  to  assume  utekingljr  title,  llws  began  the  royal 
Une  of  the  West-Saxons,  which  became  the  line  tA 
England.  The  third  Saxon  settlemsnt,  that  of  the  Essfe- 
Saxons,  has  no  such  definite  date  giren  to  its  foundation ; 
but  it  certainly  began  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century.  Like  Sussex,  it  never  extended  itself  far  in- 
land ;  but  it  derived  some  importance  from  its  containing 
two  of  the  great  cities  of  Koman  Britain.  One  was  Camu- 
loduQum  or  Colchester;  the  other  was  London.  Bat 
London,  with  its  district  of  the  Middle-Saxons,  grew,  by 
virtue  of  its  admirable  position,  to  a  greatness  which  gave 
it  a  separate  being.  The  city  of  ships,  on  its  broad  river, 
remained  as  a  great  prize  to  be  striven  for  by  every  con- 
queror, rather  than  as  a  lasting  and  integral  possession  of 
any  one  of  the  English  kingdoma. 

The  settlements  of  the  Angles,  who  in  course  of  time 
occupied  a  much  larger  part  of  the  laud  to  which  they  gave 
their  name  than  was  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  have  quite 
another  histniy  from  the  kingdoms  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  In  Kent,  in  Sussex,  in  Wessez,  tiie  chief  who  leads 
the  settlement  is  himself  Uie  founder  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  case  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  kingdom  never  permanently 
outgrew  the  bounds  of  the  earliest  conquests.  Theboondaries 
of  Wessex  advanced  and  fell  back  and  advanced  again ; 
but  they  advanced  by  the  process  of  bringing  fresh  con- 
quests, newly  won  from  the  Briton,  under  the  rule  of  the 
already  existing  kingly  house  of  Wessex.  The  Anglian 
kingdoms  grew  in  another  way.  We  know,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  the  names  of  their  first  kings ;  bnt  those  first  kings 
do  not  appear  as  the  first  leaders  of  settlers  from  beyond 
se&  It  would  rather  seem  as  if  a  at>wd  of  smaU  settle- 
ments, of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  whose  foundation 
we  can  say  nothing,  each  doubtless  ruled  by  its  own 
fnldonnan  or  petty  king,  were  gradually  grouped  together 
into  several  considerable  kingdoms.  It  is  perfectly  pcssible, 
theuf^h  there  is  no  evidence  for  tbf  belief^  that  some  of 


these  original  settleo^ts  may  have  actoallybeeo  of  earb'er 
date  than  the  landing  of  Ceidic,  of  .£lle,  or  of  Heogest. 
What  is  certain  is  th^  these  Anglian  states  do  not  appear 
as  organized  kingdoms  till  a  later  time  than  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Wessex.  The  chief  Anglian  powers  were  four.  Tha 
East-Angles  occupied  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  East^- 
Saxons,  a  land  which  the  vast  fen  region  to  the  west  of  it 
made  in  those  times,  if  not  insular,  at  least  peninsula  r. 
North  of  the  Humber  arose  two  kingdoms,  Bemlcia  and 
Deiiv,  whose  union  at  a  later  time  formed  the  mighty  realm 
of  Nordiomberland,  stretching  from  the  Hnmber  to  the 
Forth.  Ida,  who  in  547  gathered  together  a  number  of 
scattered  Anglian  settlements  into  the  kingdom  of  Bemicia, 
is  the  one  Anglian  prince  during  the  first  stage  of  conquest 
who  stands  out  with  a  persmal  being  like  that  of  the  &xon 
and  Jutish  founders.  From  his  fortress  <m  the  basaltic  rock 
of  Bamburgh,  overhanging  the  Oennan  Ocesn,  he  niled  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  Tees  to  Forth.  Of  the  fouadu  of 
the  kingdom  of  Deira  to  the  south  of  Bemicia  we  hava  no 
such  euar  mention,  nor  do  we  know  when  or  hj  what 
means  that  kingdom  won  the  possesnon  which  gsvs  it  its 
chief  importance.  This  was  Uio  fwmer  capital  of  Bomaa 
Britain,  Sboraemn,  Eoforwic^  or  To^  Of  the  process  of 
conquest  in  central  Eo^Isnd  we  knoweren  lesa  We  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
land  was  won  from  the  Briton.  A  crowd  of  Angltsn  taibes, 
which  kspt  more  or  less  of  sqiarata  existence  till  a  very 
late  time,  were  jpadually  brought  under  the  dominion  of  a 
single  Anglian  power.  This  power,  as  growing  up  on  the 
British  frontier,  took  the  name  of  Man*^  the  men  of  the 
mark  or  border,  and  the  name  of  Mtrvia  gradnallj  spread 
over  all  central Englsnd.  The  date  of  thaMginniogaf  th« 
Mercian  kingdom  is  fixed  as  late  as  684.  Bnt  this  o2 
course  doos  not  mean  a  fresh  settlement  from  beytmd  sea, 
but  um|dy  the  gathering  together  tA  ptmnl  smaO  settle- 
ments so  as  to  form  one  considetaUs  power.  The  bounds 
aries  of  tin  true  Uerciaa  kingdom  mi^  be  traced  hj  the 
bonndariea of  the  olddioceseof  ladifield;  but  it  ooold  niA 
have  resched  to  aaytiiing  like  this  extent  so  early  as  S84. 

Here  then  we  have,  among  a  crowd  of  smaller  states,  a 
few  kingdom^  seven  or  eight  in  number,  which  stai\d  out 
prominentiy,  and  fill  a  place  in  the  history  of  Britain. 
Among  these  again,  a  smaller  number  stand  out  at  different 
times  as  aq>iring,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  the  general 
supremacy  of  the  country.  In  all  cases  where  a  number 
of  kindred  but  iodepeodait  states  lie  near  togetiier,  a 
supremacy  of  one  kind  or  another  is  sure  to  come,  either 
by  force  or  by  consent,  to  some  one  among  the  number,'in 
which  the  rest  are,  more  or  leas  quickly,  more  or  less 
thoroughly,  merged.  Thus,  in  modem  Europe,  France 
grew  into  Qaul,  and  Castile  grew  into  Spain;  tiius  in  our  own 
day  I^edmont  has  grown  into  Italy,  and  Prussia  has  gone 
far  towards  growing  into  Qermany.  So  in  the  end  Wessex 
grew  into  England ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  many 
struggles,  many  ups  and  downs,  many  changes  of  frontier, 
that  the  house  of  Cerdic  became  the  royal  house  over  the 
whole  land.  Three,  or  at  most  four,  of  the  greater 
Teutonic  kingdoms  in  Britain  became  serious  competitors 
for  the  general  supremacy  over  all  the  settlements  of  the 
rac&  Kent,  small  in  geographical  extent,  had  the  start  in 
order  of  time, 'and  was  in  many  ways  favoured  by  poBition. 
But  any  effective  supremacy  on  tho  part  of  Kent  belongs 
only  to  an  early  stage  of  En^ish  occupation ;  the  powers 
among  which  the  supremacy  was  really  disputed  were  tbs 
great  Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex,  the  great  Angliad  king- 
dom of  Northumberland,  formed  by  the  union  of  Bemicia 
and  Deira,  and  the -Anglian  kingdom  of  Meroia,  which 
formed  itself  in  the  space  between  tiiem.  It  would  seem 
that,  sometimes  at  least,  a  supremacy  of  some  kind  on  the 
part  of  one  kin^om  overLthe  vholc-or  part  .^th&  rest  wus 
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foniuiIlyWGKiunrleclged ;  and  tiw  diisf  m  iMogniMd  1^^ 
common*  oonsent  wm  faiown  ■■  a  MrOualda  or  niler  oiF 
Britain.'  Onr  knowledge  on  thii  sntgect  hardly  goei 
beyond  eatabUsIuiig  the  faet  that  widb  a  m^emat^  vu 
Bometinui  acknowledgad,  withoat  tolling  u  anything  in 
dstail  u  to  iti  naton^  or  as  to  the  «^  in  whidi  it  was 
obtained.  It  was  not  oontinuoos;  there  wore  timei  when 
there  was  no  BtatwaldiL  It  floctnated  from  Ungdom  to 
kingdom,  according  to  the  acodente  ol  war,  {K^ioy,  or  pei^ 
sonalatnlity.  bet  thttmeh  a  anpcemaOTeziited  from 
eariy  timae  is  chiefly  impwtant  on  aceonnt  of  what  it  after- 
wards grew  inta  The  tradition  of  a  snpremaoy  vested  in 
some  one  power  dearly  helped  the  West-Saxon  kings  in 
gathering  iH  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of  Britain  into  the  one 
realm  of  England.  It  further  combined  with  other  influiocej 
in  Bo^esting  the  doctrine  of  an  imperial  enpremaey  orer  the 
whole  isle  of  Britain. 

The  establisbment  of  these  kingdoms  at  the  expense  of 
the  Britons  forms  the  period  of  heathen  conquest,  which 
we  may  reckw  at  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years.  In  the 
coarse  of  that  tim^  the  English,  at  fint  established  only  on 
the  eastern  and  part  of  the  loathem  ooast^  made  their  way 
step  hy  step  to  the  western  sea.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
the  whole  of  Britain  was  Tory  far  from  being  conquered  ; 
indeed  Eogliah  conquest  was  Tsry  far  from  having  reached 
its  fullest  extent ;  but  the  ^glish  had  become  the 
dominant  race  in  SouUi  Britain.  The  Britons  still  kept  a 
large  part  of  the  land;  but  they  held  it  only  in  de- 
tached {Hoces.  The  English  were  the  advancing  peopla 
The  Britons  conid  not  at  the  utmost  hope  to  do  more  than 
defend  wh^  they  still  kept  The  work  of  conquest  during 
this  period  was  mainly  tiie  work  of  Weasex  at  one  end  and 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdoms  at  the  oUier.  Sussex,  Kent, 
East-Ai^ia,  each  gave  the  En^ish  race  a  BretwaUa;  bat 
these  powers,  as  well  as  Essex,  were  geognphically  out  ofif 
from  any  share  in  Uie  conquest  after  the  fint  stage  d  settle- 
ment. Wessex,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  later  growth  took 
another  direction,  pressed  boldly  into  the  heart  of  Britain. 
West^xon  progress  was  indeed  checked  for  a  while  by 
British  resistance  under  the  famous  Arthur.  The  legendary 
renown  which  has  gathered  round  Arthur's  name  ought  not 
to  wipe  out  the  fact  that  he  met  Saxon  Cerdi?  face  to  face, 
and  by  the  rings  of  Badbury  dealt  him  a  blow  which  for  a 
while  made  the  English  invsder  halt.>  But  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  ceotnry  West-Saxon  advance  is  swift. 
In  652  the  second  stags  begins  with  the  taking  of  Old 
Sanun.  Sixteen  years  later  comes,  doubtless  not  the  first, 
but  the  first  recorded,  fight  of  Engtishman  against  English- 
man. The  fight  of  Wibbanddn  (Wimbledou)  made  Surrey 
West-Saxon,  and  cnt  off  Kent  from  all  hope  of  further  ad- 
Tanc&  In  67 1  the  WesfrSaxon  border,  under  the  Bretwalda 
CeawUn,  stretched  far  beyond  the  Thames,  as  far  north  as 
the  present  Buckingham.  Still  no  English  conqueror  had 
reached  the  sea  between  Britain  and  Ireland.  From  Dun- 
barton  to  the  south  coast  of  DeTonshire,  the  British  occupa- 
tion of  the  western  side  of  the  island  was  still  unbroken. 
Aqnie  Solis,  Corinium,  Glevum,  Uriconium,  and,  greater 
than  all,  Dera  on  her  promontory,  were  still  British 
strongholda  They  had  not  yet  changed  into  Bath, 
Cirencester,  Qbucester,  Wrozeter,  and  Chester.  The  next 
object  of  the  advancing  English  was  to  break  this  line,  to 
reach  the  sea,  and,  if  not  wholly  to  subdue  the  British  in- 
habitants of  the  west  coast,  at  least  to  break  their  oontinu- 
onn  power  into  fragmenta  which  might  be  more  easily 


'  It  loMj  \»,uVx  KmbU*  MfBisti^  fhst  the  tnar  form  li  Ayfrn- 
wmtda,  ad  tha  tnwr  awsnlng  "  irids  nln."  Bat  If  m,  it  to  trae 
obIj  atjinologluDf.  In  the  two  or  tbna  pUen  when  tli«  nanu  ia 
Md,  It  in  oMd,  rightly  or  WTODgljr,  to  mt*u  "  nln  of  Britain. " 

'  Dr  OoMt  has  •bown  that  **  Honi  Bsdookiit "  is  Bot  Bath,  or  so  j- 
Wbm  •!>«  iMt  Bodbnry  In  DwMt 
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OTeraomo.  Ill  577  Oeavlitt  took  Sath,  Oloaoester,  and 
CSrencester,  and  carried  the  West-Sa»>n  botdw  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Serem,  the  future  Bristol  Channel  The 
British  ilominioa  was  Uins  split  asundn,  Wales  and 
Strathelyde,  to  use  the  geograi^ucal  names  of  a  time  a  little 
later,  still  framed  ft  oontinuone  whole.  Bat  they  were  now 
ont  off  from  all  oonnezitm  with  the  Britons  in  the  great 
Bonth-westem  peninsula,  the  pAnina^U  of  West- Wales,  from 
the  ncMrthem  £jb  to  the  Land  s  End,  To  break  through  the 
Une  at  another  point,  to  eeise  Den  and  to  cany  the  Weet^ 
Saxon  arms  to  the  north-weetem  aea,  was  the  next  objects 
In  this  Ceawlin  failed ;  but  his  expedition  of  683  estab- 
lished a  long  strip  of  EogUsh  territory  along  the  ScTem 
valley.  Weisez  thus  seemed  to  be  growing  into  the  great 
power  of  central,  as  well  as  of  southern,  Britain.  But  the 
second  great  blow  which  was  to  cleave  the  British  dominion 
into  three,  as  it  had  been  already  cloven  into  two,  was  not 
to  be  dealt  by  Saxon  hands.  A  great  power  had  now  grown 
up  in  the  north.  At  Tsrions  periods  before  and  after  the 
EngUsh  conquest,  things  lookeid  as  if  the  supreme  power 
wss  to  be  fixed  in  the  northern  lands,  in  the  city  by  the 
Ouae  and  not  in  the  city  by  the  Thamee,  Eboracum  had 
been  m  Roman  days  the  coital  of  Britain.  The  once  im- 
perial city  was  now  the  head  (rf  a  great  realm,  formed  by 
the  union  of  Bemida  and  Deira  under  their  conquering 
king  ;£thalfrith.  In  603  a  victory  over  the  Scottish  king 
.£gidan  at  Dsgsaustan  secured  his  power  to  the  north. 
Some  yean  later  he  broke  through  the  line  of  nnconquered 
British  territory ;  he  smote  the  Britons  under  the  walls  of 
Dsva,  and  left  those  walls,  like  the  walls  of  Anderida,  de< 
solsto  without  an  inhabitant  The  EngUsh  conquest  of 
Britain,  if  not  yet  completed,  wss  now  assured.  The  British 
power,  which  five  and  twenty  yean  before  had  stretched 
uninterruptedly  along  the  whole  west  coast,  was  now  broken 
into  three  parte.  Through  western  and  central  Britain  the 
boundaries  were  still  very  fluctuating.  While  .^Uielfrith 
smote  Deva,  lands  near  to  his  own  capital,  the  land  of 
Elmet  and  Loidia,  the  modem  Leeds,  wss  still  unconqnu«d 
British  ground.  The  dominion  of  Weesez  north  of  the 
Thames  and  Avon  had  rather  the  character  of  an  outlying 
territory  stretching  into  a  hostile  land,  than  of  the  compact 
dominion  which  the  West-Saxon  kings  held  over  Hfunp- 
shire,  Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire.  Moreover  the  two  g^t 
powen  of  the  north  and  the  south  were  now  brought  into 
rivalry  and  collisioo.  iEthelfrith  had  done  what  Ceawlin 
had  failed  to  do;  and  between  Korthumberland  and  Wessex 
a  third  great  power  had  arisen,  which  in  a  few  yean  was 
to  show  iteeU  the  equal  of  either.  The  West-Saxon  had 
reached  the  weetem  sea  at  one  point ;  the  Northumbrian 
had  reached  it  at  another  point  But  the  greater  part  of 
the  western  conquests  of  both  were  to  go  to  swell  the 
Mercian  power  which  had  just  come  into  being.  And  besides 
all  this,  a  revolution  had  begun  which  was  to  work  tlie 
greatest  of  all  changes.  The  victory  of  ^thelf  rith  was  the 
last  great  blow  dealt  by  the  heathen  English  to  the 
Christian  Britons.  When  it  was  dealt,  Northumberland, 
Weasex,  Mercia,  Sussex,  and  Eaat-Anglia  were  still  heathen. 
But  Elent  and  Essex  had  already  embraced  the  gospel 
York  and  Windiester  still  koew  no  worship  but  tiuA  of 
Woden ;  but  the  altare  of  Christ  had  already*^sen  onoe 
more  in  Canterbury  and  London. 

The  time  of  heathen  conquest  thus  Aids  with  the  first  years 
of  the  seventh  century.  The  introduction  of  Chriatiuiity 
among  the  English  was  so  great  a  change,  it  gave  so  different 
a  cluuacter  to  all  the  evente  that  followed,  that  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  fitting  point  in  our  story  to  stop  and 
attempt  a  picture  of  the  general  state.oi  thingsjin  Teutonic 
Britain  during  the  firs%)ipi^gi;y,jM4^C$i@9m!Teutc«ic 
conquest  began.   The  introductum  of  a  n^  ruiflion  did 
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out  rtop  .mrfixa,  wlut&n  tatween  BngHAmflu  and  Briton 
or  bakwaiB  an^ithniM  ud  English  man.  It  did  not  itop 
■ggiMrivt  eonqiMt  «t  the  ooit  (rf  a^lwr  knumen  or 
■tnngan.  But  it  to  fir  iLunaniied  iti  ww  onmrti  thai 
mrbur*  e^mH  to  W  tzterBUutiii^  Oooqueit  now  nuuit 
pditiod  satjogiition  and,  to  a  whilab  neial  degiidatioo. 
It  no  longer  nuaiiC  tiio  noro  fri^tM  ■Itttiutires  of  death, 
flif^  or  pewonri  ilaTsiy.  The  ludi  won  by  the  English 
up  to  tiiiedeto  mnrt  be  looked  oaes  having  beocmia  poiely 
Teofeonie.  The  Britcm  were  awept  away  as  nearly  as  a 
people  oatt  be  nraptamj.  The  luda  ooiiqiiered  efter  this 
time  Buiil  be  loond  on  aa  landa  in  which  dw  dominant 
Teoton  baa  largely  — ^-t"-*-*  hii  C^w  sal^iactB.  The 
piooeaa  haa  gme  on  from  that  day  to  this,  and  it  goes  on 
atiH  Sent,,  the  sovth-eisteni  peninsula,  haa  been  purely 
Eo^iA  iot  fonrteen  hundred  yean.  OomwaH,  the  south- 
waatem  peninanla,^  haa  beoonu  folly  Eb^idi,  eTon  in 
apeeeh,  only  wtlhin  the  memory  of  a  generation  whidi  has 
hardly  paased  away.  Thus,  in  the  bondred  and  fifty-eight 
yean  which  paaaed  between  the  landing  of  Hengest  and 
the  victory  of  jfithalfritli,  a  large  part  of  Britain  had 
reoeiTed  another  language,  another  religion,  another 
ayatem  of  law.  Old  things  had  passed  away ;  all  thinga 
had  beocnne  new.  la'the  whdle  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
from  the  Forth  to  the  English  Channel,  and  through  a  great, 
though  still  atmiawhat  undefined,  central  region,  reaching 
at  two  pmnta  to  ihb  western  eeaa,  the  Roman  and  the 
Britm  ud  gone,  and  the  Teuton  had  taken  their  place. 
The  three  Low-Dutch  tribes  brought  with  them  their  form 
of  the  common  Tantonio  language.  Into  that  language  a 
few  Boman  and  a  few  British  words  crept  from  the  b«igin- 
ning.  British  davei^  Britiah  women,  brought  in  a  few 
humble  worda  of  dmuatic  tife^  A  few  of  ttu  great  wwks 
of  Boman  eiriliMtion,  anoh  as  the  conqnerois  had  nerer 
seui  in  their  own  land,  atruck  them  with  awe  and  wcmder. 
For  theae  they  had  no  names  in  -their  own  tongue;  they 
therefore  kept  their  Latin  names  ia  the  English  tongue. 
The  words  ttrtet^pori,  eKnUr,  thns  came  into  our  language. 
Uany  of  the  great  natural  objeeta,  most  *of  the  rirws,  a  few 
of  the  hilla,  kept  tjiair  earlier  names ;  ao  did  a  few  great 
otiea.  With  uieae  few  exosptiooi,  the  Tooabutary  of  the 
tongoe  which  our  fathers  brought  with  them  remained  un- 
toached.  It  waa  enriched  by  a  few  new  words  to  ex- 
press new  ideas,  and  that  was  all.  Nothing  happened 
till  far  later  times  to  make  any  change  in  its  diaractor,  its 
gtammatical  ccmstmction,  its  general  stock  of  words.  We 
brooght  with  us  our  language,  and  with  our  language  we 
brought  with  us  the  earliest  monuments  of  its  literature. 
We  brought  with  us  our  English  Hied  in  the  prinueval 
Song  of  Beowulf;  wo  brooght  with  ua  our  Homeric 
catuc^ne  in  the  Bong  (rf  ths  Trareller.  Whether  t'oey  wwe 
written  or  unwritten,  whether  they  lived  only  in  the  memory 
or  were  graven  with  the  primaval  runes,  thoee  songs  were 
the  work  of  Englishmen  in  days  before  a  rood  of  British  soil 
had  become  England.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the  deeda 
of  Hengest  ud  Cerdic  had  already  been  graven  on  the 
prinuevsl  beeeh,^  while  yet  Englishmen  knew  no  Qweeh  but 
EngUsh,  and  worshipped  no  god  but  Woden  and  hu  f  eUows. 
Before  the  Boman  made  his  second  appeaiance  in  this 
island,  the  national  literature  of  TjjngM'hafP,  the  local  litera- 
ture of  England,  had  began. 

We  thus  brought  witik  u  into  Britun  that  form  of  the 
oomumi  Aryan  q>eeeh  which  had  grown  up  among  the 
tribea  of  northern  QwmaBy.  Wherever,  during  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  yeara  of  the  Engtiah  aetduoeat,  the 
English  aima  leaohed,  there  the  tongue  of  Borne  and  the 
tongue  of  Britain  passed  aw^,   llieir  [dace  waa  taken  by 

■  BtfA  and  kdk  s»  th*  mm  vord,  Jiwt  Hk«  tha  tvo  hum  of  tha 
UH&  lOtr.    irnJ*  ta  oefBKts  vtth  tiM  Bl^Datohr«<Mm,i«st 
w/tiMVWttb  mnAt, 


the  ^oeeh  which,  with  the  cha^ma  that  foutow  hnndted 
yaanhavewiwii^t  in  it,  atOI  aUdes  the  speech  of  Eni^and. 
It  has  changed,  aa  afl  other  languages  have  changed.  It 
haa,  like  all.  other  languages,  so  dianged  that  Ita  older 
fMma'cannot  now  be  undatrtood  without  spedal  itudy;  bat 
it  haa  never  kat  its  untvc&enperaonal  being.  TheEnj^iah 
tongue  has  never  been  displaced  by  any  other  tongue,  as 
the  tongue  (tf  the  Briton  waa  displaoed  by  the  tragueirf  the 
English.  It  haa  Uved  on,  spoken  in  diffarent  local  forma 
in  diflbrent  parte  «f  the  land,  changiDg  frun  age  to  age, 
loaiag  (dd  in&iziona,  taking  in  new  words ;  Mt  it  ba 
changed  aim|dy  aa  the  nation  ita^  haa  changed,  without 
eeadng  to  be  one  and  the  same  English  nation;  it  haa 
changed,  aa  each  man  in  the  nation  himself  changes  in  his 
paasage  from  childhood  to  old  age,  without  ceasing  to  \fi 
the  same  peraooal  being  in  old  agejwhieh  ha  waa  in  childhood. 
And,  with  our  form  of  the  common  Aryan  language, 
we  brought  with  us  our  form  of  another  common  Aryan 
poesession,  which  still  abides,  also  unchanged  in  its  personal 
identiiy,  never  displaced  to  make  way  for  any  other  system, 
but  wluoh  has  gone  through  even  greater  and  more  constant 
ebangsa  than  our  spoken  language.  We  bronght  with  ua 
our  own  political  and  aocial  system ;  that  is,  the  form  whidi 
the  political  and  eooial  ayatem  common  to  whole  Aryan 
family  had  taken  among  the  tribes  of  northern  Qermany. 
A  germ  of  political  and  social  life  was  brooght  into  Britain 
in  the  keels  of  Hengest,  which,  changing  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  but  never  itaelf  exchanged  for  any  other 
ayatem,  boGtowing  from  foreign  aoorcea  but  assimilating 
what  it  borrowed  with  ita  own  eesenoe,  changing  its  out- 
ward shape  but  abiding  untouched  in  its  true  substance,  haa 
lived  and  grown  through  fourteen  bondred  years  into  the 
law,  the  OMiatitotion,  the  social  beings  of  England. 

The  eariieat  law  or  custom  of  England  was  the  law  or 
custom  of  the  old  homes  of  the  English  settlers,  with  such 
modificatitms  as  tiie  settlement  in  a  land  beyond  the  eea  , 
oould  not'  ful  to  bring  wi^i  it.  Theae  modifications,  aa  a 
moment's  thought  will  show,  must  have  been  considerable. 
A  conquest  by  land  need  not  involve  any  sadden  change ; 
it  dose  not  neoeaaarUy  place  the  conqueror  in  any  wholly 
new  set  of  circumatancea.  It  may  well  be  a  mere  territoriid 
advance,  a  mere  addition  of  field  to  fi^  in  which  the  last 
won  territory  doea  not  call  for  any  different  treatment 
from  the  older  territory  immediately  behind  it  .But  a 
conquest  by  sea  impliei  a  breach  of  continuity ;  the  old  land 
is  necessarily  fon^en,  and  a  fresh  start  haa  to  ba  made  in 
a  new  one.  The  political  socie^  of  the  old  home  may  be 
reproduced  in  the  new  ;  but  it  ia  reproduced  rather  than 
continned,  end  it  can  hardly  be  re|Mwtaced  without  acow 
measure  (rf  change.  And  a  settlement  made  Ut  by  bit,  each 
step  being  wm  1^  hud  fi^^ting,  anoh  aa  waa  the  &igliah  aei- 
tlemeut  in  Britain,  will  be  affected  by  all  such  infloenoeaaa 
are  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  constant  fighting  for  the 
poaaaBsionof  a  newconntiy.  And  in  audi  a  caae,when  the 
aatimi  ia  an  army  in  active  awviea,  when  the  chiefii  <tf  the 
nation  are  the  leaden  of  that  axmy,  the  influencea  which 
are  moat  likely  to  be  atren^^thened  are  thoee  which  tend  iii 
the  direction  A  nalionai  nni^.  Or,  what  ia  almost  the  aams 
thing,  they  are  the  in*in«in—  which  tmdto  attengthen  the 
authority  of  ttie  diiafa  \ij  whom  ta»  national  unity  ia 
repreeenlsd, 

Hiepditifia]  and  aooal  atate  vS.  the  Low>Dntch  tribea  at 
the  time  <^  their  aetUemmt  in  Britain  waa  atill  essentially 
the  primitive  Teutonic  demoGta<7,  the  state  of  thinga 
described  by  Tacitus,  and  which  still  exists,  modified  kA 
course  in  Uie  lapse  of  ages,  but  .untouched  by  any  violent 
change,  in  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  primitive  cantons 
of  Swiueriand.  The  family  is  at  the  root  of  everything. 
The  hid^  of  land,  the  portion  sarooaed  loWanongh  for  tie 
.m.ii.t«u)s«of  asingb  fas^i>;^B^>lMi^ffigriiEroDit 
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The' enlarged  family,'  iu  Greek  and  Latin  phrase  tlie  yens, 
UacLog  by  oatural  descent  or  by  arti6cial  adoption  to  a 
commoo  forefather,  real  or  imaginary,  dirioe  or  human,  is 
the  lowest  political  unit.  As  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
It  constantly  bears  the  name  of  each  enpposed  forefather. 
The  iSaciogas,  the  Scyldingas,  a  crowd  of  other  audi  names, 
matked  in  Teutonic,  just  as  in  Greek,  by  tho  patronymic 
ending,  are  sonetimes  recorded  in  history  or  legend,  aome- 
times  aimply  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  local  Domeaelature 
ol  England  and  other  Teatonlo  land^  The  territory, 
origindi/  the  eomm<m  territory,  of  anch  an  enlarged  ot 
artificial  family,  formed  the  lowest  territorial  diviBion,  the 
tnarl  or  1otm»iiip.  The  cultivated  land  of  each  gent  was 
feoeed  in  tqr  *  boundatj  line  of  uotillad  land,  forming  the 
mari  in  the  itrieteet  sense.  The  township  then  and  its  inba- 
bitanu  formed  the  lowest  political  unit,  an  unit  having  ita 
own  assembly  and  its  own  political  organization.  Such  a 
inlitieal  unit  still  forms  the  gtmeindt,  the  emfltHn^,  of 
oiher  landa,  This  unit  has  been  eiposed  in  England  to 
iftflueneea  which  have  altered  ita  character  more  tho* 
longhly  than  It  has  been  altered  anywbwe  else.  An 
ecelestaatical  influence  hae  changed  the  original  mori  into 
the  half  civi^  half  ecclesiastical  paritk.  An  influence  of 
another  kind  changed  the  pnmitive  community,  holding  ita 
comnoa  land  by  ita  own  right,  into  a  body  of  tmiaata 
holding  their  land  of  a  lord.  The  township  which  bad 
passed  through  such  a  efaanga  became  a  mattor. 

It  must  always  be  lamemhered  that,  iu  the  priuutive 
poUljt  each  larger  group  is  formed  by  bringing  together 
■ereral  of  the  amaller.  Several  genttM  brought  together 
formed  in  the  Roman  system  the  emna,  answering  to  the 
Attic  ^parpmand  theSpartan  The  Teutonic  counter- 
part of  thu  group  ia  the  hundrttl.  The  name  must  in  its 
b^iuning  hare  meant  a  real  hundred  of  aome  kind ;  but 

I  such  names  soon  lose  their  proper  force,  and  are  used  in  a 
purely  conventional  aense.  Tho  hundreds  of  England  are 
familiar  as  geographical  divisioca ;  but  their  traditional 
o^niati<Hi,  administrative,  judicial,  and  military,  la  fast 
passing  out  of  memory.  When  tho  English  first  landed  in 
Britain,  and  for  ages  after,  that  organizatiou  was  fresh  and 
rigoroiia.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that,  even  before  the 
voyage  of  'Hengeat.  the  mere  name  of  hundred  had  become 
purely  couvrational,  and  had  ceased  to  imply  an  actual 

I        hundred  ot  any  kind. 

As  a  group  of  fffnlei  formed  a  eurioy  so  a  group  of  euria 
form  a  iribe.  Tn  the  Teutonic  nomenclature,  tlia  territory 
of  the  tribe  is  the  ^d,  ^w,  peoil,  or  kit,  in  modera  English 
ikire,  the pa*f«»  or  Ktra  of  Latin  writers,  Gd  or ffati,  a  name 
familiar  in  Germany,  but  whose  existence  canjonly  just  be 
-proved  in  England,  ia  doubtless  the  elder  name.  Shire, 
from  thear,  doea  not  meaa  a  group  of  lesser  units, 
but  in  strictness  a  division,  something  sAorn  off  from 
a  greater  whole.  Both  names  are  historically  true.  Of 
the  existing  shires  of  England  some  are  really  primitive 
tfot,  settlements  of  tribes,  while  others  are  in  strictness 
ihirei,  artificial  divisions  formed  at  a  later  time  in  imitation 
of  tbc  primitive  gd.  Tho  West-Sazon  shires  are  primitive 
gdt,  and  two  at  least,  thoee  of  the  Sumorsetas  and  the 
Dorastas,  still  keep  tbe  ancient  tribal  names.  But  the  old 
tribal  divisions  of  Mercta  were  wiped  out  in  the  Danish 

I  conquest  of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  process  of  English  re- 
conquest  tho  land  was  mapped  out  afresh  into  ihiret,  utrictly 
so  called,  shires  grouped  conveniently  round  a  central  town, 
and  bearing  tho  name  of  that  town  instead  of  the  name  of 
the  ancient  triba  Tbe  shire,  it  ia  needleaa  to  say,  is  still  a 
living  thing  throughout  England,  and  from  England  it  baa 
ipre«l  itaelf,  commonly  under  the  French  name  eounly, 
through  all  lands  ruled,  settled,  or  influenced  by  England. 

The  gd  was  the  lowest  group  which  could  exist  as  a  really 
dthtin<^  political  power.  .  The  mark  and  the  hundred,  like 


the  getu  and  tbe  cvnoy  do  not,  at  least  in  the  finished 
system,  whether  Teutonic  or  Greek  and  Italian,  aspire  to 
the  character  of  an  independent  state.  The  yd^  like  tho 
tribe,  might  do  so.  The  gd  might  be  wholly  independent^ 
it  might  be  dependent  on  some  stronger  neighbour ;  it  might 
be  incorporated  into  a  kingdom,  and  sink  into  one  of  ita 
geographical  divisions.  But  in  any  case  it  kept  its  full  and 
separate  organiiation,  its  assembly  with  judicial,  adminia* 
trativa,  andl^alative  power,  its  chief  beering  the  title  of 
XaldermaR  or  Alderman  in  peace,  of  Heretoga,  Henog — the 
of  the  Atheniau  tribe — in  time  ot  war.  Tbe 
alderman  stood,  tike  the  territory  of  which  he  was  tbe  chief, 
in  various  relations.  He  might  be  an  independent  or  a 
vassal  prince ;  he  might,  by  the  incorporation  of  his  gd  with 
a  kingdom,  have  sunk  into  a  mere  magistrate^  appomted  by 
tbe  king  and  asaembly  ot  tbe  whole  kit^dom.  But  the 
organisation  of  tbe  gd  ot  lAiVe  remained  in  either  case.  So 
the  Rafflnes  and  Titienset  were  independent  tribea,  occupy- 
ing their  seveial  hills.  They  joined  together,  to  becooM 
the  tribes  whose  union  formed  the  eatUeet  Rome. 

A  System  tA  gdi  or  shires  is  thus  the  oldest  fuUj 
developed  form  of  tbe  Teutonic  polity.  The  process  of 
grouping  independent  gdg  into  a  yet  greater  division  was 
gradual,  and  went  on  much  faster  in  some  parts  than  others. 
The  union  of  gd$  formed  a  riee  or  kingdom ;  tbe  cluet  of 
tbe  groap  thus  formed  was  a  egning  or  king.  JVhat,  it  may 
be  naked,  waa  Uie  difTaence  between  Ving  auA-ealdomau  I 
The  questioa  is  a  hard  one ;  but  oue  point  of  difference 
Mema  plain.  Tbe  ealdorman  was  a  ruler  in  peace  and  a 
captain  in  war.  The  king  was  more.  Among  tiie  English  at 
least,  the  kingly  faousea  all  claimed  descent  from  the  blood 
of  tbe  gods.  Every  king  was  a  son  of  Woden.  A  vague 
religious  reverence  thus  gathered  round  the  king,  in  which 
tbe  ealdorman  had  no  share.  He  was  also  the  bead  of  the 
highest  political  aggregate  which  tbe  ideas  of  thoae  days  had 
reached.  He  was,  as  his  name  implies,  the  head  of  tbe  kin, 
the  nation.  The  rule  of  the  ealdonnan  waa  tribal,  and 
merely  earthly ;  the  rule  of  tbe  king  was  national,  and  in 
some  sort  diriae. 

Kingship  then,  tbe  leadership  of  a.iMtion,  was,  In  the 
ideab  of  those  days,  an  office  and  not  a  property.  As  an 
office,  it  demanded  qualifications.  It  demanded  in  truth  the 
highest  qualificatioas,  the  qualifications  needed  in  oue  who 
was  to  be  the  leader  of  hia  people  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Such  an  office  could  not  be  trusted  to  the  chances  of  any 
law  of  strict  hereditary  descent  Or  rather,  the  notion  of 
soy  law  of  strict  hereditary  descent  waa  a  thing  which  had 
not  yet  presented  itself  to  men's  minds.  Ktagship  then 
was  elective  ;  the  leader  of  tbe  people  became  such  only  by 
the  choice  of  the  people ;  but  the  right  of  choice  was  not 
wholly  unlimited  ;  the  king,  «o  custom  and  tradition  taught, 
must  come  of  tbe  stock  of  Woden.  But  within  that  stock 
one  membw  of  it  waa  as  sacred,  as  kingly,  as  another.  The 
son  of  a  deceased  king  would  doubtless  be  his  most  obvious 
successor,  if  there  was  nothing  specially  to  suggest  another 
choice ;  but  he  bad  no  further  claim  beyond  any  other 
man  of  his  bouse.  Traditional  rule  dictated  that  the 
choice  ahould  be  made  from  the  royal  house ;  reason 
dictated  that  it  should  fall  on  the  worthiest  of  the  royal 
house.  Tbe  union  of  these  two  feelings  led  to  that  mixture 
of  election  and  hereditary  succession  which  we  find  among 
the  ancient  English,  as  among  most  other  nations  at  the 
same  stagei  The  king  is  chosen  j  but  be  ia  chosen,  under 
all  ordinary  circumstancee,  from  the  one  kingly  line.  He  ia 
not  chosen  as  the  heir  or  the  repreeentative  or  the  next  uf 
kin  of  the  former  king.  He  is  chosen  as  that  one  of  thn 
kingly  house  whom  the  people  tiiink  fit  to  choose.  He  is 
chosen  from  the  house ;  therefore  kindred  in  the  female  line 
goes  for  nothing  Tbe  soavoLa  kin^  daughter  does  nut 
bslons  to  the  kbgly  bouse ;  he  is  therefore  not  eligibloist 
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the  kinglj  offick  But  tbe  Diost  distant  kinsman  in  the 
male  line  is  as  much  one  of  the  Iciogly  stock  as  the  king 
himself,  and  the  choice  of  the  nation  may  fall  upon  him. 
There  is  no  point  in  our  early  constitution  vhich  is  more  im- 
portant to  insist  on  than  this.  Nothing  has  led  to  more  and 
greater  misconceptions  than  carrying  back  the  legal  theories 
of  later  days  into  earlier  times,  than  fancying  that  every 
prince  was  an  usurper  whose  succession  to  the  crown  did 
not  take  place  according  to  rules  which  he  and  those  who 
chose  him  had  nevar  heard  of,  and  would  not  hare  nnder- 
stood. 

The  institution  of  kingship  came  in  gradually  among  tbe 
Teutonic  nations,  and  its  growth  was  much  slower  in  some 
parts  than  in  others.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  kingship  was 
clearly  far  from  uniTersal.  By  the  time  of  the  Wandermg  of 
the  Nations,  when  scattered  tribes  bad  begun  to  gather  to- 
gether in  greater  masses,  it  was  dearly  the  rule.  Among 
the  Saions  its  growth  was  specially  slow.  Among  the  Old- 
Saxons  who  stayed  behind  in  Qermany  it  never  came  in  at 
all.  So  both  the  Saxon  and  the  Jutish  leaders  came  to 
Britain,  not  as  kings,  but  as  ealdormen  or  Hertiogan.  They 
were  of  the  stock  of  Woden,  and  were  therefore  qualified  for 
kingship ;  hut  they  did  not  take  the  kingly  title  till  they 
had  made  a  firm  settlement  in  the  country.  The  institution 
of  kingship  seems  to  hare  grown  up  in  different  ways  in 
different  parts  of  England.  From  all  that  we  can  see  of  tbe 
Anglian  kingdoms,  'they  were  formed  by  the  union  of 
BRveral  states  into  one  greater  kingdom.  In  such  a  case  tbe 
ealdormen  or  kinge  of  the  incorporated  states  might  go  on 
under  tbe  superiority  of  the  conunoa  king;  but  the  long 
Bank  into'the  under-iin^,  kingly  in  descent,  kingly  in  office 
among  his  own  people,  but  owning  the  external  authority 
of  the  common  king.  In  Wessex  the  course  of  things  was 
otherwise.  There  too  we  find  several  kings  at  once ;  but 
all  are,  not  only  of  the  stock  of  Woden,  hut  of  tbe  bouse 
of  Cerdic.  There  was  moreover  always  one  head  king 
over  the  whole  West-Saxon  nation.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  in  Kent.  We  see,  though 
dimly,  signs  of  a  separate,  anddoubUess  subordinate,  king- 
dom of  the  West-Eeotishmen. 

Among  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain  we  see  from 
the  beginning  the  same  elements  of  political  life  which  we 
see  among  tiie  other  Teutonic  nations,  and  which  were  doubt- 
leas  parts  of  tbe  original  Aryan  inheritance.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  tbe  land  fall  into  two  great  classes,  the  free  and  the 
uofrea,  classes  each  of  which  is  again  capable  of  subdivision. 
Kveiy  freeman  is  a  citixea  and  s  soldier;  be  is,  or  may  be, 
a  landowner ;  he  has  his  place  in  tbe  army,  his  voice  in 
the  assembly.  Bat  all  freemen  are  not  equal  in  rank  and 
hononr.  lliere  is  a  broad  distinction,  a  distinction  so  old 
that  its  beginning  cannot  be  traced,  between  the  man  who 
is  simply  free  and  the  man  who  is  not  only  free  but  nobl& 
This  distinction  is  ezpresBed  in  different  Teutonie  dialects 
by  the  rhyming  names  eorl  and  aort,  farl  and  lorl,  in 
modem  English  form,  eart  and  churl.  These  two  last 
words  have  in  modem  use  changed  their  meaning.  In 
their  oldest  sense  they  answer  to  the  modem  phrase  jfentU 
and  limfile.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  the  privil^ea 
of  the  wrf  consisted,  nor  is  there  anything  to  Aoyr  that 
they  were  oppresaivs.  But  the  distinction  was  broadly 
drawn,  and  the  birth  of  the  eort  clearly  entitled  him  to 
special  respect  and  honour,  if  to  nothing  more.  And  aucb 
Kl>ecial  respect  and  honour  would,  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  give  the  eor/u  a  preference  for  all  offices  and  dis- 
tinctions, whether  honorary  or  substantial,  which  either 
king  or  people  had  to  bMtow.  Tbe  nnfree  dais  again 
were  clearly  not  on  a  level  in  all  times  and  {daeea.  The 
actual  sUve,  the  thrali,  the  ^eow,  is  found  everywhere. 
The  class  is  formed  and  recmited  in  two  ways.  The  cap- 
tive taken  in  war  accepts  slavery  as  a  lighter jloom  than 


death ;  the  freeman  u-ho  is  guilty  of  certain  crimes  is  de- 
graded to  tbe  state  of  slavery  by  sentence  of  law.  In 
either  case  the  servile  condition  of  the  parent  is  inherited  by 
his  children,  and  the  slave  class  goes  on  increasing.  The 
existence  of  other  classes  between  the  absolute  slave,  tbe 
mere  chattel  of  his  master,  and  tbe  full  freeman,  with  his 
place  in  the  army  and  his  voice  in  the  assembly,  is  possible 
and  frequent,  but  not  universal.  It  was  a  natural  position 
either  for  tbe  enfranchised  slave,  for  the  foreign  settler,  or 
for  tbe  conquered  enemy  who  was  admitted  to  more 
favourable  terms  than  usual.  Out  of  such  eases  there 
might  easily  arise  a  class,  personally  free,  but  not  possessed 
of  the  full  political  rights  of  freedom.  There  might  indeed 
be  many  stages  of  imperfect  freedom  or  mitigated  bondage 
between  the  pereonal  slave  and  the  free  churL  To  some  of 
these  intermediate  ranks  tbe  slave  might  rise  or  the  freeman 
might  sink.  But  such  a  class,  though  often  found,  is  not  a 
necessary  element  in  Teutonic  society.  But  the  eorl,  the 
ekurl,  and  the  thrall, ,  are  found  everywhere.  They  are 
taken  for  granted  ;  and  legend  represented  the  three  classes 
as  called  into  being  by  .separate  acts  of  the  creative  power 
of  the  gods.  All  these,  aa  esseutial  elements  of  Teutonic 
society,  OTQ  found  among  our  forefathers  from  the  beginning. 

But  in  all  Teutonic  societies  another  principle  was  at 
work,  which  began  very  early  to  change  the  nature  of 
primitive  Teutonic  society.  That  society  was  a  community, 
a  community  which,  like  all  other  communities,  admitted 
distinctions  of  rank,  wealth,  and  office,  but  where  each 
man,  earl  or  churl,  held  bis  place  strictly  as  a  member  of 
the  community,  bound  by  its  laws,  and  owing  to  it  his 
duties  in  war  and  in  peace.  The  Teutonic  comnumity 
differs  from  the  Greek  or  Italian  city  in  so  far  as  it  is  not 
fenced  in  with  walls,  but  has  its  inhabited  places  spread 
over  the  whole  of  its  territory.  But  its  leading  poUtical 
conception  is  essentially  the  same.  The  king  or  eaidonnan 
is  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  leader.  The  earls  have 
their  privileges,  in  whatever  those  privileges  may  consist.  In 
the  assembly  the  king  and  the  earls  may  consult  and  propose, 
while  the  simple  freemen  merely  say  yea  or  nay.  But  each 
discharges  his  duty  in  bis  higher  or  lower  place  strictiy  as 
a  member  of  the  community.  His  duty,  his  allegiance,  is 
due  to  the  whole  society,  not  to  any  particular  member  of 
it.  This  primitive  system  was  from  a  very  early  time 
broken  in  upon  by  the  practice  of  pencmal  commendation 
to  a  lord.  Such  commendation  was  in  ita  beginning  strictly 
military.  In  tbe  primitive  community  the  army  is  simply 
tbe  nation  under  arms.  Each  man  disdiarges  his  duties  in 
war,  like  his  duties  in  peace,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  part.  But  at  a  very  early  time— fmr 
the  picture  stands  out  distinctly  in  Tacitus — successful  and 
popular  leaders  began  to  gatiker  round  them  a  band  of 
special  followers,  devoted  1^  a  pnsonal  tie  to  tfaenudves. 
Where  the  chief  led  th^  followed.  The  tie  wu  mntuaL. 
For  tbe  -chief  to  forsake  his  followers,  for  the  followers 
to  fomka  their  chief,  was  alike  shamefuL  A  penonal  tie 
thus  aroee  between  man  and  man,  alongside  of  tiie  political 
tie  which  bonnd  each  member  of  the  community  to  the  com- 
munity itself.  The  king,  ealdorman,  or  other  chief,  became 
lomething  more  than  the  magistrate  and  captain  of  the  com- 
muni^.  He  became  the  penonal  lord  of  some  particular 
men  among  ita  membeca.  They  became  his  mm,  bound  to 
do  him  persona}  service.  Hebecame  their  A/n/ord^fonf, — in 
the  primitive  meaning  of  the  VfcfrA,  loaf-giver, — whovras  to 
reward  the  service  which  they  rendered  to  him.  The  new 
principle  spread,  and  gradually  made  its  way  into  every 
relation  of  Teutonic  aode^.  The  personal  fotlowingof  tlie 
king,  his  getiSoB  cr  companions,  his  fegna»  or  servants, 
grew  into  a  nobilit;  of  office.   Thus  ai^  the  nobility  of 
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royal  power,  and  the  growth  of  the  importance  of  the 
th^hood,  natarally  went  hand  in  hand.  A  power  like 
that  of  kingdii])^  when  once  eatablished,  is  aun  to  grow. 
It  ia  specii^-anre  to  grow  in  a  period  of  oonqneat  The 
king  and  his  personal  wUowers  are  likelj  to  be  foremost  in 
warfare;  and  each  increase  of  territory  inorsases  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  king,  and  therewith  raises  the  coDdltwo 
of  his  foUowen.  We  see  the  institution  of  thegnhood  in 
foil  force  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Teutonic  eettlement  in 
Britain.  We  may  feel  sure  that  the  Teatonie  settlement 
in  Britain  greatly  served  to  strengthen  it.  And  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  change  from  the  nobility  of  office  to  the 
nobility  of  birth  greatly  affected  the  position  of  the  chnrl 
or  simple  freeman.  By  breaking  down  a  barrier  which  was 
purely  a  barrier  of  birth,  it  made  it  easier  for  indtTidual 
chuxla  to  rise  to  a  higher  .rank.  But  by  gimdu&Ily  coufiniag 
office  and  power  and  influence  to  the  king's  peia<mal  follow- 
log,  it  tended  to  dc^crade  fhs  poeition  ^  tiia  chnria  as  a 
class. 

This  relation  of  .a  man  to  his  lord  might  be  on  any  scale. 
It  might  be  contracted  between  men  of  any  ^k,  between 
a  weaker  and  a  mon  powerful  king,  between  a  poorer  and 
a  richer  churl,  or  between  men  of  any  of  the  intermediate 
ranka.  In  its  higher  degrees  the  relation  waa  political ;  in 
its  lower  degrees  it  was  purely  social.  It  spread  alike  up- 
warda  and  downwards,  till  it  became  the  rule  and  not  the 
ezceptiuL  It  came  to  be  looked  on  ss  the  business  of  every 
man  to  seek  a  lord,  and  at  last  the  lordlesa  man  had  legal 
dis^vantages.  Still  the  relation  bef^TMn  a  man  and  hia 
lord,  the  voluntary  commendation  of  a  man  to  bis  lord,  w 
in  itself  a  relation  purely  personal,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  holding  of  knd.  But  the  two  things  might  easily 
be  brought  into  coonexion  with  one  another.  And  ss  the 
practice  of  commendation  grew,  analogous  changes  gradually 
affected  the  tenure  of  land.  In  both  cases  the  petsonal 
relation  grew  at  the  expense  of  the  public  relation. .  The 
community  lost,  and  the  individual  gained. 

The  land  of  a  Teutonic  community  is  primarily  the 
property  of  the  community  itself.  It  is  felldand,  agtr 
publieut,  the  land  of  the  people.  But  here,  as  everywhere 
else,  private  property  in  land  gradually  arose;  that  is,  the 
community  granted  out  parte  of  the  common  poaseasioo  to 
its  individual  members.  The  pictures  of  Cesar  and  Tacitus 
show  that,  in  the  time  between  them,  the  inetitutiou  of 
private  property  in  land  had  already  made  some  advances. 
When  it  has  once  begun,  it  is  sure  to  advance.  It  would 
specially  advance  with  every  conquest ;  each  man  would 
claim  to  have  his  personal  share  of  the  soil  which  he  had 
helped  to  win.  Thus,  alongside  of  the  folJtland,  the  laod 
of  the  community,  grew  up  the  private  eatate,  the  t9*l, 
edal,  or  allod.  This  is  land  which  is  a  man's  very  own, 
the  gift  of  the  community,  held  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  community.  It  is  not  the  gift  of  this  or  that  man, 
owing  any  service  to  this  or  that  man.  As  the  king's 
power  grew,  as  be  came  to  he  looked  on  more  and  more  as 
the  representative  of  the  community,  the  land  of  the  com- 
munity came  step  by  step  to  be  looked  on  ss  his  laod.  In 
the  six  hundred  years  between  the  English  conquest  of 
Britain  and  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  the/o/i/antf, 
the  ag«r  piMietu,  passed  into  ttrra  repis,  tbe  land  of  the 
king  As  the  community  couidat  all  times  grant  away  its 
own  land,  tbe  doctrine  gradually  grew  that  the  king,  the 
head  of  the  community,  could  grant  it  away  also.  In  the 
first  stage  he  granted  it  only  with  the  assent  of  the  com* 
mnnity ;  in  a  later  stage  he  came  to  dispense  with  that 
aeaent  I^nd  thus  booked,  granted  by  a  written  document, 
to  whomever  the  king  would,  but  of  course  mainly  to  his 
poional  followers,  became  bookland.  The  lord  was  the 
givsc  of  bread  to  his  man,  and  the  land  of  tbe  community  was 
tht  noblest  fms  of  bread  that  he  could  gire  him.  And,  as 
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things  want  on,  he  might  sometimes  grant'him  more  than 
the  hnd  itself.  The  primitiTe  community,  great  or  emails 
from  the  townelup  to  the  nation,  had  the  rights  of  a  common-' 
ity;  it  had  judicial  and  administrative  powers.  From  those 
powers  it  might  ha  deemed  a  privilege  for  the  royal  grantee 
to  be  exempted.  He  might  be  cl^ed  with  exceptimol 
judicial  powers  within  bis  own  Lands;  the  next  stage  would 
be  for  thoee  powras  to  spread  themaelves  o?er  the  lands  of 
his  neighbours.  Tbe  {mvileged  landowner  within  a  com- 
monity  might  grow  to  be  the  lord  of  tuo  community.  The 
township  might  grow  into  the  lordship ;  its  frao  assembly 
might  grow  into  the  court  of  the  lord  ;  Uie  land  itself,  so 
much  at  it  as  escaped  the  lord's  clutches,  might  be  dadared 
to  be  held  under  the  lord.  In  the  fictions  of  lawyers  things 
are  commonly  turned  about  The  exception  is  declared  to 
be  the  rule,  and  the  rule  to  be  the  exception.  If  the  com- 
munity contrives  to  save  any  fragments  of  its  ancient  righta 
from  iha  grasp  of  the  lord^  those  fragments  are  at  last  judi- 
cially declared  to  be  held  only  by  the  lord's  grant  If  no 
grant  can  ha  found  in  real  history,  legal  ingenuity  will  be 
ready  to  assume  rniei 

Ail  land  wss  by  immemorial  custom  burthened  with  three 
duties.  To  the  repair  of  bridges  and  the  repair  of 
fortresses  sU  land  was  bound  to  contribute.  And  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  the  community  to  serve  in  aims  when 
called  on  for  the  defence  of  the  community  was  so  far  a 
cha^  upon  the  land  that  a  certain  amount  of  land  had  to 
supply  a  certain  number  of  men.  But  this  is  not  military 
service  in  the  later  sense ;  the  land  is  not  held  of  a  lord 
by  a  militarjr  tenure ;  the  personal  duty  of  serving  in  the 
fyrd,  ths  militia  of  the  community,  is  not  a  duty  paid  by 
the  man  to  his  lord,  but  by  the  member  of  the  community 
to  the  community  itself.  The  primitive  militia  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  personal  following  of  tbe  lords  form  two 
distinct  element^  which  often  appear  as  distinct  in'the 
records  of  early  warfare^  The  strictly  military  tenure,  tile 
holding  of  land  from  a  lord  on  condition  of  doing  him 
military  service,  does  not  concern  us  as  yet 

The  English  settlers  in  Britain  thus  brought  with  them 
all  the  elements  of  Teutonic  society  as  they  stood  in  their 
day.  The  distinction  of  earl,  churl,  and  thetns  went  on  in 
Teuto^e  Britain  as  they  had  gone  on  in  Gennany  from  time 
infmemoriaL  Marks,  hundreds,  gds,  arose  on  the  conquered 
soil  of  Britain,  as  they  had  already  arisen  on  the  ancestral 
soil  of  Germany.  But  tbe  circumstances  of  the  conquest 
could  not  fail  to  hasten  the  process  by  which  the  smaller 
communities  were  gradually  gathered  into  tbe  larger.  That 
the  gentet  settled  by  marks  is  plain  from  nomenclature; 
and,  much  as  in  Greece  the  same  Doric  tribes  helped  over 
and  over  again  to  found  distinct  Doric  settlements,  bo  settle- 
ments of  the  same  gen*  formed  in  distant  parts  of  Eugland 
bore  the  same  name.  The  geiu  of  tbe  WdtinQat,  for 
instance,  appears  at  Wellington  in  Somerset,  at  Wellington 
in  Shropshire,  and  at  Wellingborough  in  Northamptonshire. 
But  tbe  mark  never  could  have  had  the  same  importance 
in  England  which  it  had  in  Germany. '  Such  a  settlement 
could  never  maintain  itself  alone  in  a  country  which  was 
being  conquered  bit  by  bit  Every  settlement  must  from 
the  beginning  have  relied  on  the  help  of  its  neighbours,  alike 
for  further  conquests  and  for  tbe  defence  of  what  it  had 
already  won.  Everything  must  have  tended  to  closer  union 
among  the  communities  which  grouped  together  to  form 
the  hundred,  the  gdy  and  tbe  kingdom.  The  gd  must,  from 
the  first,  have  been  the  lowest  gronp  capable  of  real  separate 
being.  -And  in  Wessex  at  least,  each  gd,  as  it  was  formed, 
was  placed  under  the  rule  of  an  under>king  of  the  royal 
house.  In  central  England  the  gdt^  each  doubtless  under  its 
separats  king  or  ealdorman,  often  remained  really  distinct| 
till  they  were  awallowed  up  ,hy  lh«  g^^ug^po^ec  qfijf ercia. 
^-  SXL  these  groups,  greater  and  smiller,  j^Gk  or  town-. 
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Mf,  hnadncl,  ffd  or  aUro,  and  kingdom,  kept  the 
ODnatitntieD  tit  the  primitire  eommnnity,  modified  hj 
anah  ehan^  aa  Aanga  of  ehrettmatancoa  could  not  fsU 
to  Ining-willi  lliem.  So  far  ae  we  can  get  any  glimpses 
irf  wuf  at  them,  we  aee  in  all  alike  the  aome  dementa. 
Tliere  ia  in  all  the  preaiding  chief,  the  leading  nun  propoa- 
iog  and  debating,  the  whole  body  of  ftw&aau  aaying  jm  or 
nay  to  flt^  ptopoaala.  The  oUef  change  waa  one  of  the 
higheat  naetical  BKMnan^  bat  which  waa  not  the  leanlt  of 
anj  aodden  molntion,  or  even  of  any  aitaeted  law. 
Denocra^  may  change  into  digardiy  tiie  men  working 
oi  the  lawa  cf  tine  ud  apace.  The  aimple  freeman  nuqr 
hava  the  aame  ri{^  to  aj^ear  in  the  aiaemUy  of  the  king- 
don  which  helnutoappaarintlMaaBemUycrf  Uaown  town* 
ahip.  Bnt  he  ia  far  from  being  so  likely  to  be  foond  tiiete. 
Hera  distance  aettiea  the  queetiim.  Only  the  more  wealthy 
and  the  more  lealone  will  go  long  jonmeya  to  take  a  part 
in pablic affain.  Has theaasembly.popnlarandonlimited 
in  its  theoretical  ooostitation,  ailently  narrows  till  it 
becomea  an  assembly  oi  the  d^ef  men,  with  toch  only  of 
the  common  frsemen  u  Un  near  the  place  of  assembly  or 
are  drawn  to  it  in  greater  numbers  than  nnial  on  some 
oocasion  of  apedel  excitement  The  assembly  of  the  king- 
dom, the  Wiletuig€m6t  <a  Ueeting  of  the  Wise,  gradually, 
took  this  character.  There  was  no  need  to  shut  the  mass 
of  the  people  oat;  they  shut  themsolTea  out  In  the 
S^iyimfit,  the  assembly  of  the  sbire,  we  see  the  working  of 
Una  aame  law.  Attendance  has  to  be  enforced  by  law ;  at 
leaat  a  eiHttniim  number  for  each  district  is  fixed.  This 
practically  comes  to  confining  the  assembly  to  those  who  . 
are  speoiaUy  summoned ;  for  a  special  summons  to  certain 
membera  ia  always  found  to  lead  in  the  end  to  the  ez- 
diiuon  of  thoee  who  are  not  summoned.  In  this  way, 
without  any  formal  diange,by  the  mere  working  of  natural 
oansesy  the  popular  chancter  of  the  primitiTe  easembliea 
died  out  It  died  ont  of  oourse  more  thoroughly  in  the 
higher  aaaemblies  than  in  die  lower.  The  great  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  in  theory  the  gathering  of  all  the  freemen 
of  the  kingdom,  shrank  up  into  an  assembly  of  the  king's 
thflgns,  subject  to  the  appearance  of  mora  nnmeroos  bodies 
of  men  on  specially  stirring  occasions,  and  to  the  presence 
of  the  citizens  of  the  town  where  the  assembly  was  held, 
when  it  was  held  in  a  town.  This  will  always  happen 
whencTer  the  aaiembly  of  a  large  country  is  primary  and 
not  repreaentntiTfli  l^ie  more  purely  democratic  its  consti- 
tution, the  more  sure  is  it  to  shrink  up  into  oligarchy.  But 
it  is  irall  to  remember  that,  as  long  aa  our  national  asaem- 
bliea  kept  any  traeea  <d  their  primitiTe  shi^  those  great 
meeUsgs  which  chose  and  deposed  kings,  which  mads  and 
repealed  lawi^  which  made  war  and  peace,  were,  in  theory  at 
least,  meetings  not  of  this  or  that  daaa,  but  of  the  nation. 

In  the  laat  paragraph  we  hare  been  carried  on  aomewhat 
bcjood  the  date  which  wa  had  reached  in  our  narrative, 
somewhat  beyond  the  period  of  heathen  England.  In  bo 
doing  wa  hare  incidentally  made  mention  of  towns.  The 
origin  of  the  Eoglish  towns  certainly  comes  within  the 
period  with  which  we  are  immediately  dealing.  Than  that 
origin  no  part  of  our  aubjeet  is  nu>re  obsonrsi  But  ooa 
negatiTe  point  we  may  assortwith  full  confidence;  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  possession,  of  any  law  or  custom  or  office, 
which  the  cities  and  borongfas  ot  England  have  inherited 
from  the  older  muoicipslitiea  of  Borne.  WhatoTer  likeness 
may  be  seen  between  the  two  is  due,  beyond  all  doubt,  not 
to  direct  deriration,  but  to  the  etwnal  law  accenting  to 
which  like  cauaea  produce  like  results.  In  the  primitire 
Teutonic  system,  in  the  syston  reaching  from  the  mark  up 
to  the  kingdom,  there  waa  no  place  for  walled  towns.  The 
eariy  Tentcm  looked  oa  ths  walled  town  aa  a  priaon.  When 
in  i^ter  timea  strictly  K"g^"^  towns  aroas,  their  positi(m 
jn*  wfaoUy  diffeient  from  that  of  the  Soman  townn^ JThe 


Boman  town  was  the  eenttt  and  mistress  of  anrything 
within  its  own  rsngsi  The  ei^  was  a  etmunonwaalth;  th« 
smroonding  eonnt^  was  fittle  more  than  a  sntgect  district. 
Without  a  dty  there  could,  in  Greek  and  Koman  ideas^  bn 
no  organised  political  or  Bodal  life,  Lithe  Teutonic  system, 
on  tbs  othor  hand,  towns  were  wholly  unknown,  and  they 
haTs  never  in  any  TentMiie  ooontry  come  to  fill  the  place 
which  they  hsTo  alwaya  filled  in  eonthara  Emope,  Th» 
diffmnce  iMtweea  Engliah  aoeaal  Hfa  and  that  ct  the 
Bonthem^art  of  the  European  oontbuit,  the  ^iiwyiVifig  of 
the  English  daaasa  from  town  life  in  any  ahapo  bnt 
that  of  the  o^tal  of  the  kangdom,  datea  from  the  rnf  be- 
ginning of  onr  history.  In  eonthem  Enrope  the  dty  u  an 
esssntisl  of  life;  in  ^igland  it  ia  a  kind  of  accident  When 
English  towns  did  aiise^  Uiey  were  amply  distriela  where 
hmuss  stood  thidtcr  together  thsoi  elsewhere^  Hie  town 
was  a  mark,  a  hnndred,  perhapa  a  shire,  in  which  mora 
men  Ured  within  a  smaUer  space  than  they  lived  in  OQku 
marks,  hundreds^  or  sliires.  But  the  question  hare  arises. 
When  did  ths  English  omqueroTs  of  Britain  begin  to  occupy 
walled  towns  at  dl  1  It  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  the 
Roman  town  was  simply  forsaken  by  its  English  conquerors. 
AtFeTenseyandSil<meatertke  inhabitants  were  slaughtered, 
■  and  the  waUs  left  standing  empty  for  ever.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  in  other  cases,  ss  at  Kith  and  Chester,  the  Boman 
walls,  after  standing  empty  for  a  while, — ^in  the  caae  of  C9iea- 
ter  for  the  ascertained  period  of  three  hundred  yean, — were 
again  inbebtied  by  settlements  of  Englishmen.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  lost  was  the  case  with  dl  the  Boman 
sites  which  were  won  during  the  time  of  heathen  conquest 
and  which  became  Enghsh  towns  in  later  times,  or  whether 
any  of  them  were  continuously  iohabited,  and  simply  passed 
from  British  to  English  occupiers.  It  is  quite  cert^  that 
in  some  cases  the  period  of  desolation,  if  there  was  any, 
must  have  been  short  If  London,  Canterbury,  York, 
Iiineoln,  Colchester,  ever  stood  void  and  forsaken,  they  must  T 
have  been  settled  afresh  veiy  soon.  Seme  at  least  m  them 
were  again  inhabited  citiee  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuiyii 
London  and  York,  above  all,  would  doubtless  hold  out  long 
after  all  the  surrounding  country  had  been  subdued.  They 
may  have  hdd  out  till  the  conquerors  bad  Idd  adde  Bome> 
what  of  their  first  rudeness,  and  had  learned  to  see  that  n 
dty  and  its  wdls  were  a  vdnable  posseedon.  In  some 
then  of  the  greatest  dttea  we  may  believe  that  their  con- 
quest  was  comparativdy  late,  and  that,  when  they  ware 
conquered,  they  immedistdy  became  dwelling-places  of  tho 
conquerors*  It  may  then  well  be  that  there  never  was  a 
moment  when  the  walls  of  Eboraeum,  the  walls  of  Augusta— 
the  old  city  once  edted  London  and  afterwards  to  be  called 
London  ag^n — ceased  to  gird  in  the  dwelling-placea  of 
man.  The  point  is  that  the  connexion  between  Eboraeum 
and  Seforaic,  between  Augusta  and  Lundevhyrig,  is  a  con- 
nexion  purely  gaographicaL  The  Briton  went  out,  and  the 
Englishman  came  in.  The  rulers  and  the  people  of  the 
Teutonic  commoowedth  had  no  politicd  snecession  from 
the  ruleta  and  people  of  the  Boman  eonunonwedth  which 
had  once  occupied  the  same  soiL 

Of  English  law  during  this  time  we  have  no  contemporary 
monuments.  But  law  in  its  first  form  is  the  some  aa 
custom;  the  earliest  written  codes  are  nmply  the  customs 
of  the  time  set  down  in  writing.  We  have  no  written 
Engliah  laws  till  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  the 
oldest  written  code  bears  the  name  of  the  first  Christian 
king.  But  the  dooms  di  j£the1berht,  and  the  dooms  of 
much  later  kings,  are,  in  all  those  points  which  are  not 
dearly  modified  by  Christianity,  good  evidence  for  the  laws 
or  costoms  of  heathen  times.  Our  oldest  laws  set  beforo 
na  aaociety  inwhich  the  position  of  theking  is  wdl  marked, 
and  whwe  he  summons  h>.peopIetoJiun,.dQn^lMe  to  the 
general  assembly  of  his  leahn.  ,.liie  daasei  JPjor^  oser^ 
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«Dd  feom  are  plamlj  mrrited.--  Of  the  tkeyn,  in  lh«  wrltost 
Qods  of  oU,  there  U  do  mention.  We  h^Te  mentioa  eleo  td  the 
eluHi  iotennediate  between  the  freemsa  and  the  slaTe, 
the  lot  namely  and  the  oml    Bot  we  see  no  ugne  of  a 
socie^  etmtaining  men  of  distinct  nationalities ;  there  is 
nothing  aniwering  to  the  mention  of  the  Romana  in  the 
codes  of  the  eontinoital  Teutons,  or  to  the  mention  of  the 
Welsh  in  other  English  codes  which  were  drswn  up  at  a 
later  time  and  nnder  other  circumstanecs.    The  6rst 
English  laws  are  drawn  np  for  a  parely  Teatooio  people, 
keepiog  their  old  Teutonic  cnstoms.    Two  of  the  most 
chantcterUtie  featuree  of  ancient  English  law  are  there  in 
their  folness.    Everj  man  has  bis  Tslue ;  but  his  ralue 
diStts  according  to  his  rank.    Ererj  freeman's  oath  is 
worth  something ;  but  the  oath  of  the  earl  is  worth  more 
tiitn  the  oath  of  the  churl.    Death  or  injury  done  to  any 
DUD  has  its  penalty ;  but  the  penalty  is  higher  or  lower 
according  to  the  rank  of  tbe  person  injared.    In  short,  in 
til  the  early  codes,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  tbe  state  has 
■Iready  stepped  in  to  regulate  and  modify  the  natural 
deure  for  Tengeonce  on  the  part  of  tbe  injured  person  or 
his  kinsfolk.    The  natural  arenger  of  the  slain  man  seeks 
for  the  blood  of  tbe  slayer ;  tbe  state  steps  in  and  persuades 
him,  in  Teutonic  England  no  less  than  in  Homeric  Qreeoe, 
to  accept  of  a  money  payment  instead  of  tbe  gratification 
of  bis  vengeance.    The  right  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  nature 
to  do  himself  justice  with  the  strong  arm,  tbe  faehJe  oe/euj 
—the  source  of  the  private  war  and  the  duel  of  later  times 
—is  not  wholly  set  aside ;  but  it  is  regulated  and  modified, 
ind  amfioed  to  certain  extreme  casee.  The  state  in  all  soch 
esses  steps  in  as  a  mediator  between  the  wrong-doer  and 
the  man  who  seeks  to  arenge  himself  upon  tbe  wrong-doer. 
It  takes  the  right  of  punishment  out  of  his  hands  into  its 
OWE.   Tbe  later  legal  doctrine  that  a  wrong  done  to  any 
membw  of  the  commanity  is  a  wrong  done  to  the  com- 
moni^  ifcaelf,  and  to  the  kmg  as  its  hMd,  has  not  yet  beao 
reached.    A  crime  done  against  the  king  is  more  heaTily 
punished  fhon  a  erino  done  against  another  man ;  but  that 
is  rimp^  becanse  the  king  fills  the  highest  place  in  the  long 
gradation  of  tanks.   The  fint  notion  of  a  crime  against  the 
state  M  ^ueli  ■ssmt  to  come  out  in  that  vensrable  enact- 
ment wUch  lo(^  like  the  origin  of  one  branch  of  our 
nodem  pririlege  of  parliament — "  If  the  kmg  lus  peopla  to 
hint  call,  and  to  them  then  man  eiil  do.  twofold  hot  and 
to  the  kfatg  fifty  shillings." 

He  language^  the  kwi,  and  die  oonititntion  wbidi  the 
English  Mttlen  in  Britain  brought  with  them  from  their 
homea  were  in  the  course  of  ages  to  undergo  many 
changes ;  Uie  newer  forms  were  to  jtsrt  away  widely  from 
the  older ;  but  all  was  to  be  gradual  growth,  gradual 
change;  there  was  to  be  no  sudden  reToIntioD,nosupptBnting 
of  one  tongue  by  another  tongaa,  of  one  law  by  another  law. 
Bit  the  English  had  brought  with  them  from  their  older 
Lomes  another  possession  which  was  to  pass  utterly  away, 
a  Bjstem  which  wse  to  be  thoroughly  supplanted  by  a  rirst 
ijstem  of  foreign  birth.  With  their  language  and  tbeir 
laws  they  bad  brought  with  them  their  religion ;  and  while 
their  language  and  their  laws  were  to  abide,  their  religion 
ms  to  pass  away.  The  old  religion  of  tbe  English  was, 
like  their  language  and  their  laws,  that  form  of  tbe  common 
Aiysn  heritage  which  had  grown  op  among  the  people  of 
hoithem  Germany.  The  old  Teutonic  faith  is  best  known 
to  as  in  the  poetry  and  legends  cf  that  branch  of  tbe  race 
«htch  elare  to  it  longer  than  the  rest,  in  the  Eddaa  and 
Sagos  of  ths  Northmen  of  Scsndinaris.  Our  system  was 
Honbtlesi  essentially  the  same  as  theirs,  though,  as  it  was 
laid  sside  by  both  High  and  Low  Oermans  eulier  than  it 
*ss  in  ScandinaTia,  it  may  nerer  hare  reached  among  them 
the  mae  fnU  poetie  derelopmeut  which  it  reached  u  au>ie 


northern  lands.  The  names  of  the  chief  gods,  Woden, 
TlLnnder,^  Frigga,  and  tbe  rest,  are  tiie  some  with  only 
dialectie  differeneee.  Tbe  name  of  one  of  our  old  gods  is 
of  special  interest ;  the  great  Aryan  power  of  the  sky,  Zeus 
himself,  appears  among  us,  though  with  lessened  honours, 
under  the  English  form  of  Tiw.  He,  with  his  fellows, 
gives  his  name  to  a  day  of  tbe  week ;  and  his  name,  like 
thst  of  his  fellows,  may  be  traced  in  the  local  nomenclature 
of  our  land.  Of  that  land  the  Teutonic  gods  took  full 
possession  al(Mig  with  their  worshippers.  The  creed  of  the 
Roman  and  the  Briton  passed  away  with  those  who  pro- 
fessed it  The  still  unconqnered  Welsh  never  thought  of 
undertaking  tbe  WJtY  of  missionaries  among  the  conquerors 
and  destroyers  of  their  brethren.  And  tbey  would  have 
had  small  chance  of  being  hearkened  to  by  those  conquerors 
and  destroyers,  if  they  had  undertaken  such  a  task.  It  was 
otherwise  when  a  new  light  came  from  lands  beyond  the 
sea,  between  whose  people  and  ours  there  reigned  no  such 
mutual  scorn  and  hatred.  And  above  all  things,  it  was 
otherwise  when  the  call  to  a  new  faith  came  directly  from 
tbe  capitsl  of  the  western  world.  Tbe  English  folk  were 
first  called  on  to  cast  aside  the  faith  of  Woden  and  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  Christ  by  men  who  came  on  that 
errand  from  Rome  herself,  at  the  bidding  of  the  acknow- 
ledged father  of  Western  Christendom. 

The  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  was  not 
only  one  of  the  great  turning-points  in  the  history  of 
Englsnd ;  tt  was  one  of  the  great  turning-points  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  itself.  It  was,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
West  is  concerned,  a  converuon  of  a  kind  that  was 
altogether  new.  Christianity  is  historically  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  wherever  the  influence  of  Rome,  East 
or  West,  has  spread,  then  Christian!^  has  been  dominant ; 
beyond  that  range  it  has  taken  little  root.  The  Teutonic 
eonqoerors  of  the  continental  provincei  accepted  the  relij^ 
of.  the  empire  as  they  accepted  its  laws  and  language.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixth  centoq',  all  the  nibjects,  aU  the  western 
conquerors  of  Roma,  were  Cbrtstian.  Heathendom  took  in 
only  tbe  lands,  like  Sean^navia  and  Germany  beyond  the 
Rhine,  which  had  Bever  fomed  part  of  the  empire,  together 
with  the  one  Western  land  which  had  wholly  fallen  away 
from  tbe  empire.  The  eonversion  of  England  was  the  first 
strictly  foreign  mission  of  the  Western  Church.  It  was  the 
first  spiritual  conquest  of  a  people  wholly  strange,  a  people 
wbo  stood  in  no  kind  of  relation  to  Rome  and  her  civiliz»> 
tion.  It  waa  the  fint  act  of  a  longieiiea  of  spiritual  eon- 
qnests  which  gradually  braugbt  all  £nrope  witttin  the  pale 
of  tbe  Church.  And  it  was  more  than  the  first  act  of 
the  series ;  It  enlisted  in  the  missionary  work  the  pei^e 
wbo  were  to  send  forth  the  moat  successful  apostles  to 
other  lands.  The  couTersion  of  England  directly  led  to 
the  conversion  of  heathen  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 
Gregory,  who  vu  ao  anxious  for  the  soul  of  Trajan,  waa 
himself  a  spiritual  Trajan,  enlsrging  bis  si»ritual  empire 
conquests  more  lasting  than  the  earthly  cooquetts  of  Trajan 
himself.  The  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity 
carried  with  it  the  readmissioo  of  Britain  into  the  general 
world  of  Europe.  Throughout  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuriea 
the  notices  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  in  continental  writers 
are  rare  end  meagre  beyond  expression.  They  show  that 
Britain  had  fallen  bsfk  into  the  isolation  of  the  days  before 
Cssor ;  it  bad  again  become  an  unknown  world,  a  world 
about  which  any  kind  of  fable  might  be  safely  uttered. 
Such  rare  intercourse  as  that  world  had  with  tbe  Roman 
world  was  throngh  the  Teutonio  masters  of  Gaol,  the 
Franks.   And  it  mqr  be  taken  as  a  ugn  that,  in  the  hitter 
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yean'of  "the  sixth  centiu7,'KdDt~at  least  must  have  been 
Btrinng  to  iHiDg  itself  within  the  European  circle,  when 
we  find  its  king  ^thelberht  married  to  a  C!hristian  wife, 
the  daughter  of  t  FnmluBh  king.  It  ia  to  be  noticed  how- 
erer  that  neither  the  queen  herself  nor  the  Prankish  bishop 
whi^m  she  brought  with  her  seem  to  have  directly  dune 
anything  for  the  conversion  of  the  king  or  hit  people. 
That  work  could  be  done  by  nothing  abort  of  the  mi^es^ 
of  Rome. 

One  point  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  at 
this  stage  is  that  the  Church  of  England  which  was  founded 
by  Augustine  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  early 
Britieh  Church.  In  after  times  certain  British  dioceses 
submitted  to  English  ecclesiastical  role,  and  that  is  all. 
The  Christianity  of  England  did  not  come  wholly  from  any 
single  soarce ;  and  one  of  the  sources  from  which  it  came 
was  foaod  within  the  British  islands.  But  that  source  was 
not  a  ^tiih  sontca  The  Roman  planted;  the  Scot 
watered ;  but  the  Briton  did  nothm^  Ha  not  only  did 
nothing ;  he  refused  to  do  anything ;  he  would  have 
nothing  to  saj  to  Angostine's  invitation  to  join  iu  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen  English.  Theologians  may  dis- 
pute over  the  infereneae  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
fact ;  bnt  the  historical  fact  cannot  be  altered  to  please 
any  man.  The  Church  of  England  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Chnrch  of  Rome,  She  is  «o  perhaps  more  direcily  than 
any  other  Chnrch  in  Enrope.  England  was  the  special  con- 
quest of  the  Roman  Cbnreb,tbe  first  land  which  looked  up 
with  reverence  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  while  it  owed  not 
even  a  nominal  allefpance  to  the  Roman  Csiar. 

The  conversion  of  the  English  was  gradual,  and,  on  the 
whole,  peacefuL  Christianity  was  nowhere  forced  on  an 
nnwilUng  people  by  fire  and  aword,  as  was  done  In  some 
later  oonveniona.  We  find  wars  between  Christian  and 
heathen  kingdoms  in  which  religion  is  deariy  .one  great 
animating  cauae  on  both  ddea ;  but  we  do  not  hear  of 
persecutions  or  wara  of  reli^on  within  the  bosom  of  any 
kingdom.  As  a  rule,  the  king  is  converted  flrs^.  The  great 
men  follow,  parhaps  in  duty  bound  u  his  tbegns.  Tbe 
mass  of  the  people  follow  their  leaders.  Bnt  lUl  is  done 
without  compulsion ;  if  conversion  was  not  always  the  result 
of  ailment,  it  was  at  least  the  result  of  examples  This 
may  perhaps  show  that  the  old  religion  sat  somewhat 
lightly  on  its  votaries,  and  in  some  cases  the  new  religion 
seems  to  have  sat  somewhat  lightly  ou  its  converse.  The 
Christian  king  sometimes  bad  heathen  sous,  snd  their 
accession  was  followed  by  a  relapse.  But,  in  the  space  of 
about  a  hundred  years,  all  the  English  kingdoms  had  be- 
cume  Christiao.  The  men  of  Wight  iu  their  island,  and 
the  men  of  Sussex  isolated  between  the  aea  and  the  greet 
wood,  iten  the  last  to  cleave  to  the  idols  of  tbeir  fathers. 
The  seventh  ceotufy  was  the  greet  time  of  struggle  between 
the  two  religions.  It  was  also  the  time  when  Mercia 
first  stood  forth  as  an  equal  rival  with  Northumber- 
land, Wessox,  and  Kent.  Kent  soon  sinks  into  a  secondary 
rank,  and  leaves  the  first  place  to  be  disputed  between 
the  three  other  great  powers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
period  when  the  first  Roman  miasloiiarieB  came,  in  997, 
the  Brotwaldadom,  which  had  been  held  by  ^tla  of  Sussex 
and  Ceavlin  of  Wessex,  was  held  by  jCthelberht  of  Kent 
He  is  eipressly  said  to  have  been  supreme  over  all  the 
kingdoms  Kuuth  of  the  Humber.  That  this  supremacy  was 
not  a  mere  nume  ia  shewn  by  the  fact  that  his  safe-con- 
'duct  held  guod  when  Augustine  crossed  the  still  heathen 
land  of  Wessex  to  confer  with  the  British  bisbopa  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ssvern.  Under  iEthelberht,  the  Kentish 
Church  was  planted  by  Augustine,  and  from  Kent  the  new 
teaching  xpread  over  Essex  and  Eost-Anglia.  From  Kent 
too  came  the  first  conversion  of  Northumberland,  and  with 
it  of  Lindesey,  by  the  preaching  of  PouUnns  under  the 


powerfulBretwaldaEadwineof Deira.  Thatkinghad.before 
his  conversion,  conquered  the  Welsh  kingdom  of  Loidis  and 
Elmet,  and  had  made  Northumberland  the  first  power  in 
Britain.  His  first  rivalry  was  with  Wessex,  which  he 
bronght  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  After  his  conver- 
sion he  bad  to  enduic  the  more  dangerous  enmity  of  two 
powers  which  united  against  him  on  different  grouods. 
The  Teutonic  conqueror  was  hateful  to  the  Britou  Cted walla, 
whose  kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  cut  off  from  his  southern 
countrymen  by  the  victory  of  ^thelfrith,  was  still  a  power- 
ful state.  The  Chriatian  convert  was  hateful  to  the 
heathen  Penda,  under  whom  Mercia  first  became  great 
Refure  the  two  Eadwine  fell  at  fieathfield  in  633,  and  with 
him  fell  for  a  munent  the  Chriatiani^  and  the  power  of 
Northnmberland.  The  new  power  of  Hercia  grew  eqoally 
to  the  south  at  the  ezpenae  of  Wessex.  Bat  this  firat 
burst  of  Mercian  power  was  not  to  be  lasHng.  Before 
long  NorthnmberUiid  was  again  united,  powerfal,  and 
Christiao,  under  the  Bemieian  Bretw aides,  aiul  her  power 
and  religion  were  first  restored  for  a  while  by  Oswud  the 
saint.  He  overthrew  his  British  and  CSiriitian  enemy  at 
Heavenfield  in  635.  This  is  a  date  <^  inportanea.  In 
some  sort  it  maiha  the  eom^etion  of  the  Enuiah  oonqnest. 
Mudi  British  land  was  itiU  to  bo  von  by  hard  fighting  ; 
but  Csdwalla  waa  the  last  Biitish  prince  who  could  wage 
aggressive  and  daagerons  warfare  against  an  EngUdi 
rival  Against  hii  heathen  and  Endiah  enemy  Oawald 
was  Jess  snccestfnl.  He  to^  like  Eadwine^  fell  before 
Penda  at  Maaeifield  in  643.  A  time  ol  confusion  and 
division  followed,  but  nnder  Otnrjn,  the  next  Bretwalda,' 
Northnmberhuid  roee  again.  In  654  Penda  fell  before  him 
atWinwedfield,  and  the  armed  strife  between  Christianity 
and  heathendom  was  at  an  end.  The  second  conversiim  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  conversion  of  Mercia  which 
followed  the  fall  of  Penda,  were  chiefly  the  work  ot  the 
Scots.  That  name,  it  muat  be  remembered,  though  it  does 
not  shut  out  the  Scottish  coltmy  in  Britain,  primarily  means 
the  original  Scots  of  Ireland.  Colnmbaanid  his  snocessors 
in  their  lu^y  ieland  linked  the  two  together,  and  both 
were  zealous  in  the  missionary  work,  both  in  Britain  and 
ou  the  continent.  Bat,  though  a  laige  part  of  England 
thus  owed  its  Christianity  to  the  Scots,  yet  the'  special 
Scottish  usages  did  not  abide  in  the  churches  of  North om- 
berland  and  Mercia.  After  much  debating,  the  Bret- 
walda Oswiu  adopted,  on  behalf  of  his  people,  tbe  noages 
of  Rome  and  Kent.  Meanwhile  Westtex  hsd  been  converted 
by  an  independent  mission  from  the  Franks  of  Gaul  under 
its  apostle  BirinuB.  Tbe  heathendom  of  Sussex  gave  way  in 
681  to  the  preaching  of  the  Northumbrian  Wilfrith,  and  a 
few  years  later  the  men  of  Wight,  the  last  abiding-place' 
of  tbe  old  gods,  were  partly  converted  by  Wilfrith,  ^rtiy 
slaughtered  by  the  West-Ssxon  Ceadwalla.  All  England 
was  now  Chriatiau ;  and  the  English  Church  was  finally 
organised  between  668  and  690  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus. 
The  Roman,  the  Scot,  and- the  man  of  the  East,  thus  all 
worked  together  to  bring  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  thereby  within 
the  general  world  of  Europe- 
There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  way  in  which 
Christianity  fitted  itself  in,  so  to  speak,  to  tbe  i^d  Teutonic 
institutions  of  England.  The  change  in  men's  thoughts, 
the  change  in  their  ways  of  looking  at  most  things,  must 
have  been  great ;  bnt  there  is  no  sudden  bresk.  !liie  old 
political  and  social  state  goes  on ;  the  old  laws  and  institu- 
tions are  not  abolished;  they  are  hardly  modified;  all 
that  happens  is  that  many  new  laws  are  inserted  among 
the  old.  But  the  laws  bear  the  old  character.  The  old  ecale 
of  ranks  is  enlarged  to  take  in  some  new  members,  in  the 
form  of  the  various  degrees- ot^the-Christmo -priesthood. 
Some  new  crimes  ore  foniidden :  some  new  owerrapces.ore^ 
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cnjoiaed ;  but  tlie  spirit  of  the  lav,  tbs  natura  of  the 
peodtiet,  the  manner  of  theii  ezecutioD,  remaioB  the  same, 
Ih*  TariooB  ranki  of  the  clergy  hare  'their  valoe,  in 
Teotonic  fashioD,  along  with  the  rarious  ranki  of  the  laitj. 
Churches  arose,  and  the  fabrics,  with  their  ministers  and 
their  property,  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  law, 
FroTitiona  against  idolatrous  practices  are  found  ;  bat  thtf 
old  faith  passed  awa^  so  easilj  that  but  little  legislation  of 
this  kind  was  needed.  Toe  land  received  a  new  geo- 
graphical  diTiiion  in  the  Jotm  of  acelasiastic^  prori&ees 
aod  dioceses ;  but  these  eommouly  foUowad  the  asiituig 
ciTil  geography.  The  sstent  of  the  bishop's  diocaeB  ooin- 
eided  with  that  of  aoma  kingdom  or  principality,  and,  w 
the  eecleaiaatical  diTisioai  underwent,  till  quite  late  tiinai^ 
mnch  lesa  change  than  the  einl  ones,  the  boundatien  of 
the  dioeeaei  are  our  best  guidee  to  the  bcrandarica  of  the 
old  kingdoms  and  ealdormanehipe.  Nowhere  was  the 
Church  more  thoroughly  national  than  in  Kngland.  The 
old  assembly  of  the  shire  reeeiTed  the  bishop  as  a  new 
chief,  along  with  the  anoient  ealdorman,  and  tiio  two  aat 
togother  jointly  to  hear  matters  which  the  more  minute 
jarisprudence  of  a  later  time  divided  into  oausea  eecle- 
siastKal  and  oausea  teaporaL  Bishops,  abbots,  and  other 
ehnrehmeo,  became  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  kings 
sod  la  the  assembUea  of  the  nation.  A  century  or 
two  later,  we  aren  find  them  leading  the  national  armies 
to  battle,  llirongh  the  whole  natiTa  history  of  Eo^^aad, 
we  find  no  traces  of  any  of  the  controrarsies  between 
Church  and  State  which  show  thomsalTea  in  later  ^ee. 
la  truth.  Church  and  State  did  not  esiat  as  two  distinct 
bodies;  they  hardly  existed  as  two  disttnet  ideas.  As  the 
army  was  the  nation  in  its  military  aspect,  ea  the  Church 
was  the  nation  in  its  religious  aspect.  The  laadera  of  the 
body  might  be  different  aeconling  to  the  matter  in  hand ; 
bnt  the  body  itself  was  one. 

This  strongly  national  character  of  the  ancient  English 
Church  naturally  followed  OD  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
conreraion  of  the  English  nation.  The  English  were  not 
h'ke  the  Teutonic  conquerors  on  the  eootiaent,  in  whose 
eyes  the  Church  was  a  Eoman  institution,  alongside  of 
other  Roman  institutions.  In  Gaul  and  Spain,  for  some 
generations  after  the  Teutonic  conquest,  ecclesiastical 
power  aod  office  remeiued  in  the  hands  of  the  conquered. 
In  some  later -conversions  the  Church  was  a  foreign  insti- 
tution through  an  opposite  cause.  It  was  an  institution 
forced  on  the  people  by  their  conquorors.  In  England 
aeitber  of  these  causes  of  separation  had  any  being.  The 
English  of  their  own  free  will  accepted  the  creed  of  foreign 
teachen ;  but  the  Church  was  not  to  them  a  foreign  insti- 
tution. The  first  two  or  three  bishops  of  each  see  were 
Deceasarily  strangers ;  but  as  soon  as  Englishmen  were 
found  fitted  for  such  offices,  they  held  tbem  to  the  exclusion 
of  stiangsra.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  foreign  prelate  in  England 
between  Theodore  of  Tarsus  and  Robert  of  Jumi^es. 
Again,  when  E^igland  was  converted,  the  privilegee  of  the 
clergy  as  an  order,  the  powers  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as 
tbeir  head,  were  things  which  were  still  in  their  infancy. 
The  claims  mode  by  the  clergy  and  the  popce  in  the 
elcTenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries  would  have 
been  unintelligible  either  to  iEthelberht  or  to  Augustine. 
There  was  nothing  in  England  to  part  off  the  clergy,  as 
a  body  having  feelings  and  interests  distinct  from  the  rest 
vt  the  nation.  There  was  nothing  to  tempt  the  Roman 
bishopa,  subjects  as'  they  sttU  were  of  Uie  Roman  emperota, 
to  pat  forth  the  claims  of  an  Hildebrand  or  an  Innocent 
Thin  wu  nothing  to  make  them  claim  from  the  newfy 
founded  English  Church  auything  beyond  the  rtvaroDoe 
due  to  ft  pannt  from  a  child  who  has  already  reached  full 
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for  changes  in  the  law  itself— as  dUtiiiguibhol  frum 
tion  on  new  subjects — which  can  be  »<iid  to  be  directly 
owing  to  the  change  of  religion,  we  shall  find  few  indsed. 
It  IS  indeed  very  likely  that  the  power  of  bequeathing 
property  by  will  was  introduced  by  the  Roman  clergy. 
There  is  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  practice  which 
implies  aa  muoh  ; '  and  we  know  that  the  wills  of  dead  men 
were  a  matter  which  the  clergy  took  largely  into  their  own 
bends,  and  which  became  in  the  end  a  subject  for  the 
spncially  aecleaiastteal  jurisdiction.  Tet  the  power  of 
willing  may  have  grown  up  in  England,  just  as  it  did  at 
Romew  In  the  beginning  a  will  is  an  ezcoptioool  act. 
The  testator  prays  the  community  to  allow  hia  gooda  to  be 
dispoeed  of  in  a  particular  way.  The  confinnation 
•gradually  becomes  matter  of  form  ;  at  laat  it  is  altogether 
dispeoaed  with,  aod  the  power  of  beqnaat,  onco  a  privilege 
granted  in  a  particolar  casa,  becomes  the  common  right  o{ 
every  man.  Still  there  is  a  atrong  likelihood  the  other  way, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  power  of  bequeat  faaa  really 
been  tranaferred  from  the  R<nian  law  to  that  of  &iglaad 
Only,  if  <u)  it  be,  it  moat  be  remembered  that  it  is  no 
heritage  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  provinco  of 
Britain.  It  is  lomething  which  was  brought  in  afreab,  aa 
part  of  tba  eecleaiaatical  aystam  of  Gregory  and  Aogurtine. 

Another  novelty  in  our  law,  which  wca  directly  owing 
to  the  conversion,  was  tb«  institution  of  erdemuticu 
property.  This  ia  plain  on  thofaoo  of  it.  KotbinK  could 
be  given  for  the  support  of  the  new  religion  till  toe  new 
religioo  bed  been  accepted.  But  the  institution  of  ecclesi- 
astical property  involved  aometbing  more  than  this.  If  it 
did  not  from  the  beginning  imply  the  legal  doebine  of 
corporata  property,  it  at  least  aoon  grew  into  it.  Thin 
doctrine  is  something  wholly  diitinct  from  the  primitive 
communal  property.  It  preeuppoaee  the  intermediate  Vagc 
of  private  ownership.  The  land  is  first  cut  off  from  the 
common  possession  to  form  tho  particular  possession  (rf  this 
or  that  person.  Then,  by  a  legal  fiction,  several  persons 
are  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  a  eingle  person,  and  the 
artificial  being  e^led  a  eorporetion  appears.  Such  corpora- 
tioDs  were  quite  familiar  to  Roman  law  ;  but  it  is  incon- 
ceiTable  that  any  such  subtlety  should  have  bean  thought 
of  in  primitive  Teutonic  timee.  The  king  or  ealdorman, 
who  gave  lands  to  this  or*  that  church,— commonly  under 
the  formula  of  giving  to  God,  or  to  such  and  such  a  saint, — 
if  he  did  not  at  once  create,  at  least  paved  the  way  for,  all 
the  fictions  and  subtleties  of  law  with  regard  to  corporation! 
of  all  kinds,  lay  and  spiritual,  aggregate  and  sole. 

It  was  also  doubtless  owing  to  direct  Christian  infinesce 
that  the  early  juriepnidence  of  England  came  to  differ  in 
one  singular  point  from  that  of  other  Teutonic  nations. 
The  wager  of  battle,  an  original  Teutonic  institution,  one 
which  was  brought  again  into  England  in  later  times,  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  disused  between  the  conversion 
and  the  Norman  conquest.  It  has  an  English  name,  the 
orxttt,  but  it  is  quite  unknown  to  English  law  or  English 
nsage.  Its  place  is  taken  by  the  direct  appeal  to  the  judg 
ment  of  God  in  the  form  of  the  ordeaL  The  divine  power, 
it  was  held,  would  direcUy  interfere  to  eave  the  iimocent 
and  to  punish  the  guilty.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the 
ordeal  itself  was  an  invention  of  Christtan^teacfaenL  The 
same  idea  may  be  foaod  in  many  customs  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  it  must  be  owing  to  direct  Chrietiai) 
teaching  that  the  judgment  by  hot 'iron  or  hot  water 
altogether  drove  out  the  more  warlike  ftppeal  to  the  judg. 


^  The  Komu  wriUr  WtlUun  of  Poftim  (p.  188  Gllei)  inskri 
HsreU  tbaa  amwer  WiltUm's  claim  by  Esdwud'a  beqnast : — Ab  eo 
t«mpora  qno  butoa  Angnitiniu  In  hane  venit  regionem,  eotuniineia 
gaatii  hnjna  foitM  coniaetndinem  dotikUonem,  qnam  in  nltuno^lliM 
ano  qnfafacerit,  asm  fttsu  babara.^'^L.iJtiJa.s^odd-qnarteTtajel^foT 
a  ataUuirat  of  EogUsh  lav,  litt  Ita  soumlaaai  cou  banUjr  be(d3uhied. 
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meut  of  battle,  so  tbat  this  last  came  in  «g«in  in  after 
times  in  the  guise  of  a  foreign  innoTstion. 

But,  small  as  were  the  direct  legal  or  political  changes 
which  it  wrought^  the  conTereion  of  tbe  English,  even 
petting  aside  its  purely  theological  and  spiritual  side, 
was  Uie  greatest  event  in  tbe  history  of  our  nation. 
Tbe  effects  which  it  wrought  were  great  imd  manifold. 
The  Roman  missionaries  bronght  with  them  a  new  learn- 
ing, s  now  culture.  The  little  influence  which  Rome 
had  on  our  language  and  laws,  before  the  great  oontlaental 
infosion  of  later  times,  was  due  far  mote  to  tbe  days  of 
the  oonvsrsioa  than  to  the  days  of  tbe  first  conqoeat 
On  forefathers  traaslated  a  great  nambsr  of  eodeuastical 
terms,  some  f>f  which  we  hare  come  again  to  W  in  a  lAtio 
shape.  Still,  as  new  thinga  moat  hare  new  names,  the 
Roman  missionaries  brou^t  into  our  language  a  good 
many  Latin  words  to  express  ecclesiastical  ideas,  and 
seemingly  a  few  other  words,  expressing  other  objects  of 
Roman  enltura.  Hera  was  a  second  Roman  infusion  into 
our  Tentonio  speech,  'it  was  an  infusion  far  greater  than 
tbe  handfni  of  Latin  words  which  we  picked  up  in  the 
conne  of  the  Arst  conquest ;  bnt  it  was  sttU  an  infusion 
which  in  BO  way  affected  tbe  purity  of  onr  natire  vooabu- 
lary.  Some  foreign  thin^  kept  their  foreign  names ;  hut 
no  native  thing  changed  its  satire  name  for  a  fornga  one. 
The  effect  on  language  was  in  abort  much  the  same  as 
ths  effect  on  law.  There  was  no  break,  no  change  ;  cmly 
certain  new  elements  were  adopted  and  assimilated  by  tbe 
old. 

Bnt  if  the  conTersion  wrought  but  little  change  in  the 
English  tongue,  it  Ineathed  a  new  literary  life  into  the 
English  people.  Themissioaaiies  brought  with  them  the 
whole  learning  of  their  time^  and,-  above  ell,  the  use  of  tbe 
Latin  language.  Latin,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  stilt, 
not  msrely  the  literary  tongne,  but  the  common  eTcry-day 
speech  of  Western  Europe.  The  dialects  which  grew  into 
the  Romance  languages  had  doubtless  already  begun  to  form 
themselves ;  but  no  one  looked  on  them  as  anything  bnt 
vulgar  dialects  of  Latin  ;  no  one  thought  of  committing 
them  to  writing,  or  of  using  them  for  any  serious  purpose. 
A  pac^le  who  knew  no  lAtin  were  cat  off  from  all  inter* 
conrse  with  the  civilized  world  of  the  West ;  a  people 
among  whom  Latin  was  cultivated  at  once  formed  part  of 
that  world.  From  the  coming  of  Augustine,  "  book  Latin 
again  took  its  place  among  the  languages  of  Britaio.* 
But  happily  it  always  remained  "book  Latin."  It  never 
displaced  ^e  native  Teutonic  speech  oa  the  lips  of  men ; 
it  never  even  shut  out  tbe  iiative  speech  from  the  rank  of 
a  cultivated  language  possessing  a  written  literature;  Or 
rather,  tbe  general  intellectual  impulse -which  followed  on 
the  conversion,  while  it  first  gave  us  a  I<atin  literature,  also 
first  made  our  English  written  literature.  We  learned  to 
use  a  more  convoaieat  alphabet  than  the'runes,  a  more  con- 
venieot  writing  material  than  the  beech.  English  was,  what 
tbe  Romance  languages  were  not  as  yet,  so  far  apart  from 
Latin  tbat  the  two  languages,  the  two  literatures,  could 
live  side  by  side.  One  point  only  is  to  be  regretted.  It 
is  at  once  tbe  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  IaUu 
Church,  and  one  of  her  points  of  contract  with  the  Churches 
of  the  "East,  that,  wherever  her  system  is  accepted  in  its 
fuluea^  she  imposes  the  tongue  of  Rome  as  the  one 
tongue  of  religious  worship.  Like  crowds  pf  other  laws 
and  usages,  good  and  bad,  this  usage  came  about  of  itself, 
witiiout  auy  set  purpose  ;  it  was  only  when  it  was  objected 
to  in  after  times  that  arguments  were  sought  for  to  defend 

^  Tha  ClininiclM  it  tlio  nry  beginning  uy,  "  H«r  lyiid  on  jMm 
igluds  flf  ga^oiSda— Angllw^  Brytwylsc,  SC0U7M,  Fibttlae,  and 
BocnMan."  Thin  tranilatoi  Bads'*  lirt  "  Anglonim  Tidalleot,  Brit- 
tooam,  Seattontn.  Plctonim,  «t  Latinnraik,  tftm  mcdiUtioM  icripttt' 
nnim  oKeria  omnlboi  tat  facts  cbnmaiiia." 
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it  It  was  in  Gnglaud  that  the  practice  bogau-  of  having 
divine  service  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  ef  the  people. 
That  is  to  say,  England  was  the  first  co^intry  of  wholly 
foreign  speech  which  the  Roman  Church  hod  to  deal  with. 
It  bad  not  come  into  any  man's  head  to  translate  the  moss 
or  the  Icctionary  irlo  tbe  dialects  of  Qaul  or  Spain.  Indeed 
we  may  he  sure  that  the  time  for  such  a  step  was  not 
yet  come ;  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  was  doubtless  at  least  as 
intelligible  then  as  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  centiu-y  is 
now._  Thus  men  who  were  accustomed  only  to  Latin  in 
public  worship  went  on  using  it,  even  in  s  country  where 
the  same  leasooa  which  pleaded  for  the  use  ^f  Latin  at 
Rome  pleaded  no  less  strongly  for  tbe  use  of  Eagliab.  But 
thia  was  tbe  only  error ;  the  native  tongue  was  in  no  way 
discouraged  as  tbe  tongne  either  of  devotional  writ  or  of 
translations  or  paraphrasesof  Scripturei  A  noble  Christian 
hterature  aoon  grew  np  in  the  English  tongue.  The  only 
thing  to  be  lamented  u  that  its  growth  must  have  put  tbe 
older  heathen  literature  under  a  cloud.  Tbe  songs  which 
record  tbe  English  conquest  lire  only  tu  Latin  fragments, 
and  Beowulf  himself  has  been  taught  to  utter  Chrbtian 
phrases,  if  only  with  stammenng  lips. 

The  two  ends  of  England  contf  ibuted  to  tbe  growth  of  the 
new  English  literature.  OurCbristiaa  English  poetry  is  of 
Deini ;  our  English  prose  ia  of  Wessex;  our  Latin  litera- 
ture, our  earliest  history  in  literary  sha^^e,  is  of  Bemicia, 
C»dmon  of  Streoneshalh  led  the  way,  tbe  first  of  onr  Eng- 
lish sacred  poets,  he  who,  a  thousand  yea'ts  before  Uiltou, 
dealt  with  Alittou's  theme  in  Hilton's  spirit— be  who  sang 
the  wsrfaie  of  Hebrew  patrianhs  with  tbe  true  ring  of  a 
Teutonic  battle-song.  Next  came  Bade  of  Jarrow,  the  first 
who  recorded  English  history  in  Latin  prose,  and  who, 
amid  a  crowd  of  Latin  writings,  did  not  fwget  tbe  rea> 
deriog  of  tbe  goepel  into  the-  tongue  of  his  own  people 
For  Caidmon  uere  might  have  been  a  place  in  tbe  older 
state  of  things ;  for  Bseda  there  could  hare  been  none; 
Cedmon,  bom  while  ports  of  England  wero  still  heathen, 
might  have  been  a  heathen  bom  ;  he  might,  in  tiie  self- 
same spirit,  with  little  more  than  tbe  change  of  names,  have 
sung  of  Woden  and  Loki  instead  of  Christ  and  Satan ;  he 
mi^t  have  told  the  tale  of  Ida  warring  with  the  Briton 
instead  of  tbe  tale  of  Abraham  warring  with  tbe  kings  of 
Caansn.  But  Bieda  is  the  direct  offspring  of  tbe  great 
religious  change.  The  monk,  the  student,  who  never  struck 
a  blow  in  battle  or  raised  bis  voice  in  tbe  assembly  o(  ahiro 
or  kingdom,  was  a  new  character  among  Englishmen.  Yet 
Basda  is  English  too ;  he  is  no  stranger  to  us ;  he  is  the  msii 
of  our  own  race,  as  tbe  man  of  our  race  might  now  become 
under  a  state  (tf  things  so  far  removed  from  the  thoughts 
of  the  olden  time.  Of  English 'prose,  though  in  a  sense  it 
begins  with  Bteda,  the  true  and  full  growth  is  later.  Its 
founder  ia  tbe  king  who  was  at  once  the  judge,  the  captain, 
and  the  teacher  of  his  people,  West-Sazon  JElfred  himself. 

We  may  also  safely  say  that  it  was  with  the  conversion 
to  Christianity  that  the  first  rudiments  <tf  art  were  brought 
back  into  Britain.  As  heathen  Rome  taught  her  culture 
to  the  Briton,  so  Christian  Rome  tauf^t  her  culturo  to  the 
Englishman.  How  far  the  monuments  of  Roman  skill  were 
designedly  swept  away  it  might  be  hard  to  say.  Most 
likely  there  was  no  design  in  the  matter.  Much  would 
peridi  in  the  ordinary  course  of  barbarian  havoc,  and  there 
was  no  English  Theodoric  to  guard  what  escaped.  It  is  a 
speaking  fact  that  a  Roman  column  standing  in  its  place 
is  a  thing  unknown  in  Britain.  We  may  be  suro  that  the 
art  of  stone  buihling  was  unkuown  to  the  heathen  English 
in  their  old  homes ;  nor  was  then  anything  in  the  circum- 
Btanees  of  their  settlement  in  their  new  homes  to  lead  their 
thoughts  in  that  direction.  Architecture,  and  with  it  tiie 
other  arte,  painting,  mn^j^j^  ^ea:^t.jc%mKiB48aiD 
the  wake  oj  the  Church.  Jjhnrches  werQ.buUtUjhe  stx^o 
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jrfaich  was  then  usual  in  Italy,  chnrehM  of  brick  or  stone 
ritfa  round  arches.  Sometimet  a  Itoman  ruin  was  still 
ibla  to  he  repaired ;  more  commonly  it  supplied  materials 
Fur  a  new  bnitding.  When  the  tall  bell-towen  came  into 
fubion  in  Italy,  they  were  imitated  in  EngUnd  also. 
Thus  arose,  in  England  aa  elsewhere,  that  earry  round- 
arched  style,  based  directly  on  Italian  models,  which  formed 
tba  usual  style  of  all  western  Europe  till  the  elerenth  cen- 
tury. The  art  of  thou  days  was  mainly  ecclesiastical 
Houses  were  commonly,  most  Ukely  always,  of  wood  till 
the  coming  of  the  Normani.  The  Reman  militaiy  works 
■eem  hardly  to  bare  been  tmitated  till  the  great  lera  of  forti- 
fication in  the  tenth  century. 

With  the  DOW  religion  the  land  receifed  a  wholly  new 
class  of  mankind,  ntterly 'unknown  to  thohsathen  Teutons, 
the  class  of  men  and  women  deroted  to  the  religious  life. 
Uonsaticism  forma  a  marked  feature  in  some  pagan 
systems ;  bat  it  had  no  place  in  the  old  Teiduuie  religiuo. 
We  had  not  so  much  as  anything  that  anawered  to  the 
Tirgina  of  Vest&.  But  Teutonic  monaaticism  took  a  charac- 
ter of  its  own.  Munaateries  became  prirate  iuheritancea ; 
the  diaUnctioQ  was  not  always  Tsty  accurately  drawn 
between  the  ordained  monk  and  the  secular  priest,  between 
the  uDordained  monk  and  the  layman.  Celibacy  was 
doubtless  essential  to  the  rery  luest  form  of  the  monastic 
life ;  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  early  monasteries  of 
England  for  any  rery  strict  obserrsnce  of  the  rule  of  Saint 
Benedict.  There  was  room  however  in  them  alike  for  the 
ascetic  scholsrship  of  B«:ds  and  for  the  ruder  zeal  which 
led  a  crowd  of  men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  among  them 
kings'  daughters  and  eren  reigning  kings,  to  forsake  the 
world  to  embrace  the  rcligioui  life.  A  larpe  proportion  of 
tlie  native  saints  of  the  English  calendar  were  supplied  by 
those  kingly  bouses  whose  pride  had  once  been  to  be  sprung 
of  the  blood  of  the  gods  of  heathendom. 

Tliis  last  idea  hod  of  course  wholly  to  change  its  shape 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  faith.  The  pedigree  was 
not  forvotten  ;  Wuden  was  still  the  forefather  of  all  the 
kiugly  houses.  But  Woden  was  now  found  (tut  to  have 
been  a  mere  mortal  hero,  tho  descendant  uf  Noah  in  such 
and  such  a  generation.  We  may  suspect  that  one  effect  of 
Cbriittianity  was  to  lessen  the  reverence  for  the  kingly  stock 
as  such,  to  strengthen  the  elective  element,  and  to  make  it 
easier  to  choose  kings  who  were  not  of  kindly  descent. 
The  analogy  alike  of  the  Roman  emperors' and  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal ofScers  of  all  kinds  would  work  the  same  way.  But 
kingship,  as  an  office,  was  in  Christian  hands  clothed  with 
a  higher  majesty,  and  became  an  object  of  deeper  reverence. 
If  one  form  of  sanctity  was  taken  away  from  the  son  of 
Woden,  be  gradually  obtained  another  in  his  new  character 
of  the  Lord's  Anointed.  At  least  from  the  eighth  centnry, 
perhaps  from  an  earlier  time,  English  kings  began,  u  the 
emperors  had  long  been,  to  be  admitted  to  their  office  with 
ecclesisstical  ceremonies,  among  which  the  rite  of  unction 
held  the  chief  place.  The  king  thus  became  in  some 
measure  a  sharer  in  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood.  He 
was  clothed  in  sacred  vestments,  and  enjoyed  sacred 
privileges  beyond  the  laymen  of  ordinary  degree.  But  this 
itnly  brought  out  more  strongly  his  position  as  holding  an 
office  according  to  law.  The  priest,  the  abbot,  the  bishop, 
was  chosen  and  admitted  to  his  office  according  to  a  known 
liw.  According  to  the  same  law,  he  might,  iu  rase  of 
demerit,  he  dc[tu8ed  from  his  office.  So  it  was  with  the 
kiogly  office.  The  greater  the  mysterious  sanctity  that  was 
shed  ofer  the  kingly  office,  the  more  was  hia  person  shorn 
of  all  mysterious  sanctity.  He  held  a  sacred  office ;  but  that 
sacred  offic.e  might,  like  any  other  office,  be  taken  away 
from  an  unworthy  bolder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing 
practice  of  personal  commendation  stepped  in  to  restore  the 
balancPf  and  to  stron^hen  the  king's  personal  authoritjr. 


He  became  the  personal  lord  of  all  the  chief  men  in  his 
kingdom.  They  were  bound  to  him  by  a  voluntary  tie  of 
personal  faith  and  honsur.  But  these  two  growing  notions, 
which  made  the  king,  on  the  one  hand  a  personal  lord,  on 
the  other  hand  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  worked  together 
somewhat  to  wipe  out  the  older  idea  of  the  king  as  the 
head  of  the  people,  the  chief,  tlte  judge  and  captain  of 
the  community,  commanding.obediencB  directly  as  the  head 
of  the  state,  without  any  need  either  of  religioas  eonsscrar 
tion  or  of  personal  alliance. 

But  if  the  new  religion  thus  modified  the  older  ideas  of 
kingship,  and  tended  on  the  whole  to  strengthen  the  kingly 
power,  it  affected  the  national  being  of  the  English  people 
in  a  yet  more  direct  way.  In  fact,  it  created  that  national 
being.  Hitherto  there  had  bean  no  tie  to  bind  together 
the  Tarioos  Teutonic  kingdoms  in  Britain,  except  the  preca- 
rious and  fluctuating  tie  of  the  Bretwatiadom.  Had  the 
Bretwaldadom  been  permanent,  it  might  have  gradually 
fused  tU  the  Teutonic  settlements  into  one  nation.  In  the 
form  which  it  actually  took,  it  was  a  mere  momentary 
superiority  of  one  kingdom  over  othera,  which  was  naturally 
irksome,  and  was  thrown  off  as  soon  as  might  be.  The 
Church  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  troer  national  unity  by  accus- 
toming Englishmen  from  different  kingdoms  to  act  together, 
and  to  adinowledge  a  common  head.  England  had 
national  synods  long  bsfore  she  had  naHonal  parliaments. 
Her  kingdoms  acknowledged  a  common  primate  long  before 
they  acknowledged  a  common  king.  The  original  scheme 
of  Gregory  would  have  divided  Britain  mto  two  ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces  of  much  tliS  same  extent.  York  was  to  have 
taken  in  all  Scotland  ;  but  the  claim  of  York  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  over  Scotland  was  al  trays  precarious,  com- 
monly nominal,  and  it  was  in  the  end  formally  abolished. 
The  regular  succession  of  archbuhops  of  York  began  later 
than  that  of  Canterbury,  and  the  northern  pripuite,  some- 
times with  one  or  two  suffragans,  sometimes  with  none  at 
all,  never  practically  held  the  same  metropolitan  pasition  as 
the  archUshop  of  Canterbury.  This  last  became,  long 
before  any  king  conld  so  ealt  himself,  the  "  head  of  Angle- 
kin,"^  the  chief  of  the  English  nation,  irrespsctive  of 
political  divisions. '  And  such  an  influence  was  purely 
nationaL  It  gave  no  political  importance  to  the  secondary, 
soon  to  become  the  dependent,  kingdom  of  Kent. '  It 
worked  however  when  Kent  had  been  merged  iu  Wessex, 
to  help  the  advance  of  Wessex,  and  to  settle  the  general 
headship  of  England  in  the  south.  And,  in  the  same 
way,  the  position  of  the  see  of  York,  which  in  practice 
was  not  BO  much  an  archbishopric  as  a  great  and  powerful 
independent  bishopric,  doubtless  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  general  tendency  of  Northumberland  to  keep  np  n 
being  distinct  from  that  of  southern  England. 

Thns,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  Teutonic  and 
heathen  England  had  embraced  a  new  creed,  and  with  that 
creed  it  had  received  those  changes  in  thought,  law,  and 
custom  which  could  not  fail  to  follow  on  such  a  conversion. 
One  change  above  all  affects  the  general  history.  Warfare 
stilt  goes  on,  warfare  alike  with  the  Britons  and  with 
Englishmen  of  other  kingdoms ;  but  warfare  no  It^nger  im- 
plies extermination.  Where  the  heathen  conqueror  carried 
mere  slaughter  and  havoc,  the  Christian  conqueror  was 
satisfied  with  political  subjection.  The  overthrow  of  Deva 
by  iEthelfrith  may  well  have  been  the  last  case  of  mere 
destruction. .  The  greatness  aud  fall  of  Fenda  form  part  ol 
the  history  oljhe  conversion;  his  reign  was  the  armed 
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nuitanCAio!  hmtluiulom  to  the  new  Eaith.  Hii  alliaiiee 
with  CsdwalU  gave  the  Briton  his  hut  ehaooe  of  graatQeu 
at  the  cost  of  the  Tentonie  intruder.  When  Cwdwalla  and 
Fenda  had  both  foUen  before  the  aword  of  the  Northam- 
brian  Bretwaldai^two  qnntiona  wen  aolved.  The  Tcntoa 
and  not  the  CeU  was  to  be  dominant  in  aoutbera  Britain ; 
bat  the  rul«  td  the  Teuton  was  to  be  a  Christian  and  not  a 
heatl^en  rule.  But  a  third  question,  which  of  the  Teutonic 
powers  b  Britain  should  become  ^e  head  of  Britain,  was 
still  nndecided.  This  question  took  more  than  a  hnndred 
years  to  settle,  and  it  was  at  last  settled  in  a  way  which 
was  liardly  to  be  loolted  for.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  serenth  and  eighth  centuries  the  struggle  seemed  to  lie 
wholly  between  Norlhnmbflrland  and  llercia.  Wessez  seems 
to  hare  given  up  all  her  schemesof  aggrandizement  in  central 
Britain.  She  gradually  loses  her  dominion  north  of  the 
Thames ;  it  is  sometimes  more  than  she  can  do  to  maintain 
her  own  independence  agaiust  Mercian  supremacy.  But 
all  the  while  she  is  gradually  eztepdiag  ber  dominion  at 
the  expense  of  the  Britons  to  the  wesL  She  is  also,  in 
the  latt9r  part  of  the  period,  establishing  a  supremacy 
over  the  smaller  English  kingdoms  to  the  easL  The 
Wessez  of  800  a.d.  was  a  state  of  a  wholly  different 
shape  on  the  map  from  the  Wessez  of  600  a.D.  Tte 
West-Sazon  kings,  from  the  seventh  century  onwards, 
ruled  over  a  realm  of  quite  a  different  cliaracter  from  any 
of  the  earlier  English  kingdoms.  Their  western  conqnesta, 
from  the  northern  Axe  to  the  Tamar,  made  them,  now  that 
the  days  of  mere  slaughter  and  havoc  were  passed,  masters 
of  a  realm  which  contained  British  as  well  as  EhglLsh  sub- 
jects. In  the  laws  of  Ine  (675-693)  we  find  the  picture 
of  a  land  in  which  the  Britons  are  under  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  but  in  which  they  form  a  distinct  class, 
marked  as  inferior  to  the  dominant  EnglisK  The 
Welshman's  oath  and  the  Welshman's  life  both  have  their 
value ;  bat  they  are  rated  at  a  less  value  than  the  oath  and 
the  life  of  an  Englishman  uf  the  same  rank.  When  we  turn 
to  the  Uws  of  Alfred  (878-901),  no  trace  of  any  aoch  dia* 
Unction  is  left  He  legislates  for  a  purely  English  realm. 
That  is  to  siy,  the  Welsh  within  the  Weat-Sazon  kingdom 
had,  in  the  course  of  those  two  hundred  years,  become  natur- 
alized Englishmen.  The  impassable  bwrier  of  creed  which 
divided  tiw  Christian  Briton  f rom  theheath'en  Tenton  had  now 
passed  away.  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  ccnqnered, 
when  once  admitted  to  legal  protection,  from  gradually 
adopting  the  tongue  and  mauien  of  their  eonqnerors. 

The  aama  work  most  have  been  going  on  along  the 
Mennaa  frontier  iIm  ;  bat  hen  wo  have  not  tha  keana  of 
studying  it  in  the  aame  detail  During  theae  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  Meroian  kings  aprrad  their  dominion  a  long 
way  waetwardot  the  bonndary  stream  of  tha  SeveriL  ^t 
we  hwr  far  more  of  them  as  warring  often  as  conqneroca, 
against  the  EnglisK  powers  to  the  north  and  south  of  them. 

But  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  Northumberland  still 
remains  the  greatest  power  of  Britain.  For  a  while  after 
the  death  of  Penda  her  supremacy  was  undoubted.  Mercia 
then  again  became  independent,  and  under  Wulfhere  (657- 
675}  and  his  successor  ^thelred  (675-703),  who  died  a 
monk,  pressed  far  towards  the  dominion  of  southern  as  well 
as  of  central  England,  lleanwhile,  Ecgfrith  of  Northum- 
berland (670-685)  was  pressing  on  to  the  farther  north, 
as  the  West-Sazon  kings  were  to  the  extreme  west 
Northamberland,  it  mast  be  remembered,  reached  to  the 
Forth  ;  but  to  the  west  it  was  hemmed  in  by  the  British 
land  which  stretched  to  the  Clyde.  This  lost  Ecgfrith 
incorporated  with  his  dominions.  Carlisle  and  its  district, 
a  land  which  was  in  after  days  to  become  English  again, 
now  became  EogUah  for  a  moment,  as  well  as  the  land  (o 
the  west  which  was  not  to  become  English  again.  But 
Ecgfrith  fell  in  a  war  with  the  Ficta  beyond  the  Forth,  and 


the  dominion  trf  Noithomberland  died  with  him.  Tha 
northern  land  still  remained  for  a  while  the  chief  seat  of 
learning  and  culture  the  land  of  Ciedmon  and  Basda.  But 
its  political  power  fell  with  Ec^rith.  The  itontest 
Northnmhrian  kinj^  of  the  eighth  century  could  at  most 
keep  their  own  borden  against  the  Mercian,  or  again  win 
victories  against  the  North  Briton.  Of  the  Bretwaldadom 
of  the  seventh  century  they  had  no  hope.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  eentory  NorthumbeHand  fell  into  a  state 
of  oonfasion  and  division,  which  made  it  an  easy  pray 
fpr  any  enemy. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  century  everything 
looked  as  if  the  chief  phce  in  the  island  was  destined  for 
Mercia.  .fithelbald  (716-757),  Offa  (757-796),  and 
Cenwalf  (797-819),  through  three  long  reigns,  taking  in 
mora  than  a  century,  kept  up  the  might  and  glory  of  Uieir 
kingdom.  HeanwhUe,  in  Wessez  a  series  of  valiant  kinga 
prussed  westward  against  the  Briton,  and  bore  up  against 
the  Mercian.  But  to  bear  up  was  as  much  as  they  could 
do.  The  fight  of  Burford  in  752,  under  the  West^azon 
king  Cuthred,  secured  the  independence  of  Wessez;  but  it 
secured  only  her  independence ;  her  northern  frontier  was 
finally  cut  short  by  OBa.  This  last  is  the  greatest  name  in 
Mercian  history.  Though  none  of  these  Mercian  kings  are 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  Bretwaldas,  yet  the  position  of  Offa 
was  as  gnat  as  that  of  any  English  king  before  the  final 
union  of  the  kingdoms.  In  one  way  it  was  higher  than 
that  of  any  of  them.  Offa  held,  not  onl^  a  British,  but  an 
European  position.  Britain  was  now  again  threatened  with 
annexation  by  a  continental  power,  Charies  the  Great,  not 
yet  crowned  Cssar  and  Augustus,  but  already  virtual  lord 
of  Rome,  exercised  an  influence  in  British  afbirs  such  as 
no  prince  of  the  mainland  had  ever  exercised  since  Honorius 
withdrew  his  legions.  That  Englishmen,  the  famous 
Alcnin  (Eolhwine)  at  their  head,  held  high  places  at  his 
court  and  in  his  favour  was  simply  part  of  the  wifto 
encouragement  which  he  held  out  to  learning  and  merit 
everywberei  But  the  great  Prankish  king  exercised  direct 
influence,  if  not  supremacy,  in  several  parts  of  our  island. 
The  Scots  are,  fA  least  by  his  own  annalist,  counted 
among  bis  homagera  Northumberiand  took  back  a  king  at 
his  Inddin^  A  banished  West-Saxon  prince  learned  in  his 
school  the  art  of  founding  empires.  But  with  the  great 
king  of  the  Mercians  Charles  corresponded  as  an  equaL  War 
was  once  threatened,  but  only  tlireatened,  between  the  great 
potentates  of  the  island  and  of  the  nuunland.  In  the  nezt 
reign  Cenwnlf  found  it  needful  to  put  it  clearly  on  record 
th^  neither  the  hiahop  o£  Borne  nor  the  emiperor  of  Borne 
had  any  jarisdictimi  in  his  realm  of  MerciiL  These  dealings 
with  t^e  continental  empira  should  be  marked,  both  on 
Iheir  own  account  and  becanso  of  ths  light  which  they 
throw  on  aome  later  passages  in  British  history. 

Charles,  lord  of  dte  western  world  of  Borne,  was  not 
fated  to  become  lord  of  the  island  world  of  Britain.  But 
a  nearer  approach  to  that  character  than  had  yet  fallen  to 
any  English  prince  was  in  stora  for  the  friend  and  pnpil  of 
the  great  emperor.  West-Saxon  Et^berht  went  back  from 
the  Frankish  court  to  do  in  Britain  as  nearly  as  fae  could 
what  Charles  had  done  in  Germany  and  GauL  Ue  went 
back  to  become  the  eighth  BretwaUa,  and  moro  than  a 
Bretwalda.  The  day  of  Northumbcrknd  and  the  day  of 
Mercia  had  passed ;  the  day  of  Wesiez  had  come.  The 
single  reign  of  Ecgberbt  (802-837)  placed  her  for  over  at 
the  head  of  the  powers  of  Britain.  Immediate  king  only 
south  of  the  Thames,  Ecgberht  stretched  his  overlordsbip 
to  the  Forth,  and,  what  no  Bretvi'alda  had  done  before  hitn, 
he  handed  on  liis  dominion  to  his  succcssora  But  the 
dominion  of  Ecgberht  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  kingdom 
of  all  England.  He  was  king  of  the  Wcst-Soxons;  once 
only  does  he  coll  himself'^EiI^o^th•--EngKs^^Bnt  the 
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kingdomi  of  Kent,  SiusWi  and  Eunz  vm  now,  la  tlis 
WMt-Sftzon  ihina  had  once  been^  ruled  hy  noder-kiDgs  of 
the  Weit-Suon  honse.  la  Merck,  NorthnmberlRad,  and 
EastAnglia  native  kings  ttill  reigned,  bnfc  they  held  their 
erowni  u  tin  men  of  the  Weet-Sazon  oTerl<»d.  And  in 
neither  wu  the  Weet-Suon  soprenucy  n  mere  preeuioot 
doninion,  like  that  ai  the  urtier  BretweldtiL  Both  reU- 
tione  were  atepe  tovudi  more  perfect  ineorpoimtion ;  thejr 
wen  etagee  in  the  process  bjr  which  Weaiez  grew  into 
Epfland. 

The  name  of  Sngland  ii  not  yet  fonnd  in  any  eon^ 
tempomiy  writer.  It  cams  into  nse  in  the  eonrse  of  the 
next  century.  In  tmth,  the  i^eit  bams  for  the  Teutonio  part 
of  Britain  is  not  Btt^andt  but  Saxony.  This  is  only  what 
was  to  be  looked  for.  The  lands  won  the  Teutons  would 
&ni  leceiTe  a  common  name  from  the  Celts  of  the  island, 
tod  that  name,  according  to  their  oaage,  would  Datnrally  be 
farmty.  The  Teutonic  settlers  themselves  would  not  give 
their  country  a  common  name  till  they  had  reached  some 
d^ree  of  political  aaity ;  bat  when  they  gare  it  a  name, 
that  name  was  natorally  England.  England,  in  short,  as  a 
political  unity,  began  to  be  formed  in  the  ninth  century;  it 
receiTed  its  name  io  the  tentbT^Now  that  the  Tarioaa' 
Eoglbh  kiogdoms  are  brought  so  closely  together,  wc 
begin  to  feel  the  need  of  a  geographical  name  which  may 
talu  them  all  in.  Some  name  is  needed,  some  name  was 
doubtless  soon  felt  to  be  needed,  to  distiDgnish  the  English 
kingdoms  now  united  noder  West-Sazon  supremacy  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  petition  of  E^berht 
cuold  not  be  so  well  described  as  by  calling  him 
king  of  tiiB  WeatSazons  and  lord  of  at)  Englaod.  Lord 
of  ail  Britain  he  waa  not,  though  he  came  nearer  to  being 
BO  than  any  prince  before  hioL  West- Wales,  if  not  actually 
incorporated,  was  brought  into  thorough  dependence,  and 
the  princes  of  North- Wales — that  is,  Wales  in  the  modem 
iwnse  '  were  brought  to  acknowledge  the  West-S^on 
snpremncy.  The  Welsh  of  Strathdyde,  the  Picts,  and  the 
Scots,  romatned  independent  and  antoached. 

Thus,  though  a  kingdom  of  England  was  not  yet  formed, 
the  greatest  of  all  steps  had  been  taken  towards  forming 
it  Bat  the  work  of  Ecgberht  had  stood  but  for  a  little 
while  when  it  seemed  to  be  swept  away  for  ever.  Yet  while 
it  seemed  to  be  swept  away,  it  was  in  truth  both  quickened 
and  strengthened  by  an  eient  which  forms  one  of  the  great 
landmarks  in  oar  story,  an  event  which  has  no  parsllel 
pince  the  first  settlement  of  the  English  in  Britain.  The 
English  conquest  was  in  some  sort  wrought  over  again. 
Christian  Britain  waa  again  attacked  by  heathen  invaders, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  was  again  brought  under  heathen 
rule.  The  West-Saxou  supremacy  seemed  to  vanish  away  ; 
the  West-Sazon  kingdom  itself  was  for  a  moment  over- 
come. But  the  blows  which  overcame  kingdom  and 
supremacy  did  in  troth  only  enable  Ecgberht'a  anccesaors 
again  to  do  Ecgberhfs  work  more  thoroughly. 

The  dominion  of  Ecgberht  passed  to  his  son  ^thelwulf 
(837-858),  and  from  him  to  four  of  his  sons  in  saeeesaton, 
^thetbald,  iGthelberht,  ^thelred(8iS8-871),  and  the  more 
famous  Alfred  (871-900).  This  succession  involves  a 
constitutional  point ;  for  we  hear  of  a  will  of  ^thelwnlf, 
confirmed  by  the  Witan,  by  which  the  order  in  which  his 
sons  were  to  succeed  to  the  crown  was  arranged  beforehand. 
There  is  in  this  no  formal  snrreuder  of  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  choose  its  king;  for  the  confirmation  by  the  Witan 
was  equivalent  to  a  conditional  election  in  advance.  But 
that  the  crown  conld  be  made  the  subject  of  bequest  in  any 
shape  shows  the  growth  of  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas  which 
had  no  place  in  the  elder  Teutonic  system.  We  are,  to  say 
the  leasts  on  the  way  towards  the  doctrine  that  the  leader- 
■hip  of  men  is  not  an  office  but  a  property.  This  is  the 
first  case  of  any  attempt  to  settle  the  succession  beforehand. 


and,  as  in  most  other  easH  aftotwards,  the  attempt  failed. 
The  oona  of  iEthelwnlf  succeeded;  but  thqr  did  not  snecoed 
in  the  order  marked  out  by  their  father's  wiU.  Another 
point  which  marks  the  inereaiing  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  mainland  is  the  fact  that  jEthelwulf 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  BoAia.  2Iore  than  one  king  had 
^ven  hp  lus  crown,  and  had  ended  his  days  at  Borne  ;  but 
this  is  tilt  first  ease  of  a  reigning  king  thus  absenting  him' 
self  from  his  kingdom.  On  his  return  aleo  he  married  a 
foreign  wife,  Judith  the  daughter  of  purles  the  Bald. 
This  is  the  first  raeorded  case  of  the  kind  since  the  marriage 
of  .£dion>eTht  of  Kent ;  and  we  ahall  find  only  tme  more 
in  the  whole  line  before  the  Norman  Conquest  As  long  as 
£U{^Dd  remained  purely  EngUnd,  the  niotheri  of  English 
kings  were  Englishwomen. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  the  succession  should  be 
noticed.  On  the  death  of  jEthelred,  vElfred  aucceeded, 
though  ^thelred  had  childreu  living.  This  is  of  conrsa 
aimply  an  instance  of  the  general  law  of  choosing  from  the 
royal  honse,  bnt  of  chooaing  only  one  who  waa  personally 
qualified  to  reign.  Minors  were  therefore  passed  by,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  favour  of  a  full  grown  uncle  or  other 
kinaman.  The  children  thua  shut  out  might  or  might  not 
be  chosen  at  some  future  vacancy.  The  right  of  Alfred 
to  hia  crown  was  not  disputed  in  his  own  day,  nor  has  he 
commonly  been  branded  by  later  historians  with  the  name 
of  usurper.  But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
succession  was  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  of  some 
later  kings  to  wfaom  the  name  of  usurper  has  been  freely 
applied.  In  all  such  cases  the  mistake  comes  from  for- 
getting that  the  strict  laws  of  succession  to  which  we 
have  been  used  for  the  last  two  or  three  centuries  were 
altogether  unknown  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  our  constitution. 

But  the  main  histoiy  of  England  during  these  reigus, 
and  indeed  for  a  long  time  after,  gathers  round  Uie  succes- 
sive Danish  invasions.  Christian  England  waa  now 
attacked  by  the  beaUien  Danes,  as  Christian  Britain  had 
been  attacked  by  the  heathen  English.  But  the  results  in 
the  two  cases  were  widely  different  The  Danes  were  not 
a  people  altogether  foreign  to  the  English  ;  they  were  of 
kindred  race,  and  spoke  a  kindred  tongue.  Had  their  in- 
roads begun  when  the  settlements  of  the  Angles,  Saxons, 
and  Jutes  were  still  new,  they  might  have  passed  for  a 
fourth  branch  of  the  same  stock,  come  to  share  the  spoil 
with  their  kinsfolk.  As  it  was,  their  nearness  in  blood  and 
speech  made  them  disposed  to  accept  a  new  religion  at  the 
hands  qf  the  English,  and  in  the  end  to  merge  their  own 
national  being  in  that  of  the  English,  in  a  way  in  which  the 
English  themselves  had  been  in  no  way  disposed  to  dn 
towards  the  wholly  foreign  races  among  whom  they  settled. 
The  Danish  invasions  of  England  were  port  of  a  general 
movement  which  about  this  time  began  to  carry  the  adven- 
turous people  of  Scandinavia  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  Of 
the  three  great  kingdoms  into  which  they  settled  down 
about  this  time,  Sweden  had  little  to  do  with  Western 
Europe  ;  the  advance  of  that  power  was  to  the  east  But 
the  people  of  Norway  and  Denmark  ravaged  everywhere, 
and  settled  in  many  places,  along  the  coasts  of  Germany, 
OanI,  and  the  British  islands.  The  Northmen  founded 
powerful  states,  which  have  an  occasional  connexion  with 
Engliah  history,  in  Ireland,  Orkney,  and  the  Western 
Islands  ;  but  the  Scandinavian  eettlementa  in  England  itself 
were  almost  wholly  Danish  in  the  stricter  sense.^  Their 

>  That  thm  irme  In  nortbsn  England  Northmen,  u  di>tlngnt«h«d 
frotn  Dtn««,  appear*  front  tit*  raeord  of  the  comineiidatloit  of  924  bi 
tba  'Wlnehctter  Cbroniela.  The  name  .VorUmm,  at  an  earlier  time, 
meant  the  SeandlnaTlan  natloni  |r*"«^lT  I  ft  U  now  apedallf  nsed 
tn  mean  the  men  of  Norway.  The  Danes  eettled  on  the  eutera  enut 
ttf  Hertbumberlaitd  and  KMt*AWilt^^fltl>^<»tUdM;  V<^^jMn  to 
kavB  nude  tlult  wav  Into  wrstem  TorkaUre  b7  wij  of  CBmberianS. 
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tDTOions  fail  ndtumQy  loto  three  perioik.  Tbere  ii  fint  ft 
xims  of  mere  plunder ;  secondly}  a  time  of  local  aettlemeDt, 
when  Dani^  dynuties  are  est  np  ia  certaiu  parts  of 
England;  lastly,  when  England,  Denmark,  and  other 
Earopean  powers  had  grown  into  somethiog  more  of  definite 
shape  and  order,  we  find  an  attempt,  and  for  a  while  a  suc- 
ceseful  attempt,  to  place  a  king  of  all  Denmark  on  the 
throne  of  a  kingdom  of  all  England.  Of  these  periods  it 
is  the  first  two  only  with  which  we  are  concerned  at  this 
stage,  and  these  two  have  their  exact  parallels  in  the  two 
stages  of  English  invasion  in  Britain.  The  fint  raeor'ded 
inroad  of  the  Danes  in  any  part  of  England  is  placed  in 
Northumberland  in  789 ;  bat  it  was  not  till  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Ecgberbt  that  their  incursions  became 
formidable,  at  least  in  southern  England.  They  plundered 
both  in  Keot  and  in  Wessex,  and  they  leagued  tliemselres 
with  the  West- Welsh  to  meet  a  common  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Bretwalda. 

The  actual  settlements  did  not  begin  till  the  reign  of 
^thelred.  In  870  the  Danes,  after  ravaging  TCfiotts  parts 
of  Northumberland  and  Mercio,  and  setting  up  a  puppet 
king  in  Bemicia,  occupied  East-AngUa,  whose  king,  the 
famous  local  saint  Eadmnnd,  died  a  martyr.  Then  came 
their  first  great  invanioa  of  Wessex,  and  the  battles  of  the 
lost  days  of  iGthelred  and  the  first  days  of  ^fred.  Then 
(874-688)  Northumberland  and  Mercia  came  altogether  into 
the  power  of  the  Danes.  For  a  moment  they  overran 
Wessex  itself,  and  the  realm  of  iElfred  was  confined  to  the 
isle  of  Athelney.  But  the  spirit  of  the  great  king  oever 
failed,  and  that  of  his  people  rose  again.  The  Danes  were 
driven  from  Wessex,  and  the  peace  of  Wedmore  settled  the 
relations  between  the  West-Saxon  king  and  the  Danes  of 
East-Anglia.  A  lioe  drawn  from  north-west  to  south-east 
divided  Mercia  Into  two  parts.  The  aontb  western  fell  to 
the  West-Saxon,  the  north-eastern  to  the  Dane.  The 
Danish  king  Quthrum  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  a 
precarious  and  dangerous  vassal  of  the  West-Saxon  overlord. 
His  actual  kingdom  lay  in  Eaat-Anglia ;  the  chief  power 
in  Danish  Mercia  lay  in  the  confederacy  of  the  five 
boroughs,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Stamford.  In  all  these  the  Danish  aettlers  seem  to  have 
formed  a  patrician  order,  holding  the  English  inhabitants 
in  bondage.  Deirft,  with  7ork  for  its  capital,  formed  a 
Danish  kingdom.  In  Bernioia  English  princes  still  reigned 
under  Danish  overlordship.  In  a  large  part  both  of 
Northumberland  and  Mercia  the  land  was  divided  among 
Danish  owners,  and  not  a  few  places  received  new  Danish 
names.  It  might  have  seemed  that  the  Danisb  conquest  of 
more  than  half  England  was  only  less  thorough  than  the 
English  conquest  of  Britain  itself. 

But  in  truth  the  Danish  occupation  of  northern  and 
eastern  England  did  but  make  ready  the  way  for  the  more 
thoroDgh  incorporation  of  those  lands  with  the  West-Ssxon 
kingdom.  Ecgberbt- had  established  his  supremacy  over 
the  English  powers  in  those  lands.  But  it  was  the 
supremacy  of  an  ezterul  maater.  The  Danish  settlements 
gave  the  West-Sazon  kings  a  wholly  new  character. 
Unleaa  we  reckon  the  tributary  kingahip  of  Bemicia,  all 
the  ancient  English  kingdoms,  with  their  royal  bouses, 
were  swept  away  wherever  the  Danes  established  their 
power.  The  West-Sazoo  kings  remained  the  only 
champions  of  Christian  &ith  and  English  nationality, 
l^ey  were  now  Kings  of  the  English,  and  they  alone. 
Mark  also  that,  by  the  treaty  between  .Alfred  and  Quthrum, 
while  the  West-Saxon  king  lost  as  an  overloK^  he  gained 
as  an  immediate  sovereign.  Tht  actual  Wast-Saxoa 
dominion,  as  disUnguislwd  from  mere  Wost-Sazon 
supremacy,  again  reached  far  beyond  the  Thamea.  English 
'Mercia  was  ruled  nnder  iGlfred  hj  an  ealdorman  of  the  old 
royal  stock,  the  husband  of  hie  daughter  the  renowned 


^tbelflad.  The  Lud  and  Lady  of  the  Uerdaoa  held  a 
place  intermediate  between  that  of  an  nnder-kiog  and  an 
ordinary  ealdwman.  At  the  other  end  of  Wessex,  Kent 
and  Sussex  were  eompletcily  ioeorporated,  and  ceased  to  be 
even  distinct  apanagaa  The  Weet-Saxon  supremacy  was 
more  fully  established  io  Wales,  and  at  last,  in  893,  even 
the  Daneaof  the  north  acknowledged  it  .£lfrod  had  thus, 
in  name  at  least,  won  back  the  oveilordship  of  Ecgberh^ 
combined  with  an  enlarged  immediate  kingdom.  As  that 
immediate  kingdom  took  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
Saxon  England,  and  little  or  nothing  that  was  not  Saxon, 
he  sometimes  bean,  neither  the  narrower  style  of  King 
of  the  West-Sazons  nor  the  wider  style  of  King  of  the 
English,  but  the  title,  almost  peculiar  and  specially 
appropriate  to  himself,  of  King  of  the  Saxons.  His 
overlordship  over  the  heathen  Danes  was  doubtleea  far 
less  firmly  established  than  Ecgberbt'a  overlordship  had 
been  over  their  Christian  predecessora  But  now,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  inhabitanta  of  Northumberland 
and  Ifercia.  the  West-SaztHi  king  was  no  longer  a  stranger 
and  a  conqueror.  He  had  become  the  champion  of  Uieir 
race  and  faith  against  their  heathen  masters.  In  that 
character  .£lfted  himself  hardly  appeared.  The  last 
years  of  his  reign  were  chiefly  taken  up  in  defending 
Wessex  and  English  Mercia  against  new  Danish  inva- 
sions from  withont  But  this  Christian  and  English 
championship  is  the  distinct  characteristic  of  the  kings 
who  follow  him,  of  his  eon  Eadward  the  Unconqnered 
(901-925),  of  his  grandsons .£tbelstan(925-940),EadmnDd 
(940-946),  and  Eadred  (946-955).  Under  them  Wessex 
grew  into  England,  and  the  overlordship  grew  into  the 
empire  of  Britain.  Eadward  waged  the  war  in  partnership 
with  his  sister  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  who  ruled  alone 
after  tlie  destti  of  her  husband,  and  wlioae  territory  was  on 
her  death  fully  incorporated  with  Wessex.  The  son  and 
the  daughter  of  .£lfred  gradually  advanced  their  frontier, 
winning  battles,  fortifying  towns,  till  Eadward,  King  of  the 
English,  held  all  England  south  of  the  Homber  as  his 
immediate  realm.  His  overlordship  was  more  fully 
admitted  by  the  Welsh  and  the  Northumbrians,  and  it  was 
acknowledged  for  the  first  time  by  the  HcotB  and  the 
Strathclyde  Welsh,  who  in  924  chose  the  English  king  as 
father  and  lord.  Under  .fthelstan  Northumberland  was 
incorporated,  and  the  immediate  realm  of  the  one  king  of 
the  English  reached  to  the  Forth.  Still  both  he  and  his 
two  successon  had  to  fight  against  endless  revolts  'and 
rival  kings  in  Northumberland.  The  Danish  land  was 
won  and  tost  and  won  bock  over  and  over  again,  till  at 
last  nnder  Eadred  Northumberland  was  finally  Incorpo- 
rated, and  ruled,  eometimes  by  a  single  earl,  sometimes  by 
two,  of  the  king's  sppointment.  The  kingdom  of  England 
was  now  formed. 

The  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  thus  gave  the  West- 
Saxon  kings  a  position  in  Britain  such  as  no  English  kmgs 
of  any  kingdom  had  held  before  them.  Dominant  in 
their  own  island,  claiming  and,  whenever  they  could, 
exercising  a  supremscy  over  the  other  princes  of  the 
island,  their  position  in  the  island  world  of  Britain  was 
analogous  to  the  positioa  of  Uie  Western  emperors  in  con- 
tinental Europe^  It  was  in  fact  an  imperial  position.  As 
such  it  was  marked  by  tha  assnmptimi  of  the  imperial 
titles,  monarduit  unperaioTt  banieiu.  Augiului,  and  evea 
CcBtar.  These  titles  were  meant  at  onoa  to  assert  the 
imperial  supremacy  of  the  English  kings  witiiin  their  own 
world,  and  to  deny  any  aapremacy  over  Britain  on  the  part 
of  eitfaw  of  the  Icurda  of  the  continental  worii  When  we 
remember  that  some  both  of  the  Tentonie  and  Celtic  prineea 
of  Britain  had  been  the  men  of  Charles  the  jQreat,  the 
denial  of  all  supremacy  mJ^g^!Mi^jp0^o|i^nd  was 
not  needless.   Indeed  thai  wniu  was  lormady  made  over 
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ind  OTBT  iguD  kk  Ttriotu  tiaei  down  to  As  naat  tl 
Uaary  YITL 

Oa  the  othsT  hwd,  w«  im  dnriog  than  nigu  kbs 
bflginiiing  of  the  prooev  which  find  tho  modmt  frontier  of 
£iig)ud  to  the  Dorth.  The  FiotD  tod  tha  Boote  tii  Brittia 
BOW  fonned  what^  u  regarded  their  Mmtham  neighboan, 
waa  «  siagle  gre^t  kingdon  north  of  Forth  snd  djda,  -In 
the  great  fight  of  firnnubiirii  in  936  thn  Soota  joined  the 
Duee  ngaioBt  ^thebtan,  and  aharod  in  their  defeat 
After  that  time  the  relitioni  of  tiio  Soottiah  kinge  to  the 
EogUah  OToriord  eeem  for  a  long  while  to  have  been 
friandlj.  During  this  period  tha  Soottiah  power  began  to 
make  jti  way  aonth  of  tha  two  great  firl^  In  949 
Eadmund  eonqnared  Camboriand.  It  might  not  be  mmy  to 
a^  exactly  what  territory  i»  meant  by  that  name ;  bnt  it 
waa  dearly  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  aneiaat  StrMhelydei 
It  moet  liJuly  took  in  Carliale  and  ita  diatriot,  which  had 
not  been  ander  dfreet  Eogtiah  nile  einee  the  dayi  of 
EegCrith.  Thii  territory  Eadmnad  beetoved  oq  Malcolm 
king  of  Scots,  diatiBetty  aa  a  territorial  fief.  Thii  ia 
perhapa  the  earliest  ease  of  a  grant  of  that  kind  in  oar 
history.  It  ia  sometliing  different  from  the  commendation 
of  either  Scots  or  Britons  to  Eadward  in  924^  The  northern 
kingdom  of  the  Britotu  now  became  the  ordinary  apanage 
of  tiie  beira  of  the  Scottieh  crown.  The  Scottish  royal 
hooae^  if  not  the  actual  Scottish  kingdom,  thos  obtained  a 
great  establishment  soath  of  the  firUi  of  Clyde,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Scottish  kings  themsaWea  made  their  way 
■oQth  of  the  Forth.  In  the  reign  of  Eadred,  Edinburgh,  the 
border  fortresa  of  Nortlmmberlsnd  to  the  nortti,  became  a 
Scottish  poaaesaion.  It  is  not  clear  on  what  terma  this 
aoqniaitton  waa  made,  or  whether  it  waa  made  in  war  or  in 
)  peace.  It  is  at  leaat  aa  likely,  nnder  the  cironmstancea  of 
the  time,  that  it  waa  a  peaceful  grant.  Bat  in  aoy  case  it 
wsa  the  beginning  of  the  process  which  brought  the  laada 
between  Forth  and  Tweed  iuto  the  posaesiion  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  and  which  thereby  turned  them  into  English 
kings  of  a  northern  England,  which  was  for  a  while  mora 
English  than  the  southern  England  itsolt 

This  period  of  war  and  cooqnest  was  also  a  period  of 
legialation  and  intellectaal  adraacemeDt.    Id  £lfrad  we 
hare  the  noblest  name  in  all  English  history,  the  name  of 
him  who  nnited  more  and  more  Taried  rirtnes  than  any 
other  recorded  ruler.    The  captain  of  his  people,  he  waa 
ala?  their  Uwgirer  and  their  teacher.    His  laws,  tho  first 
that  can  be  called  a  code,  laws  drawn  ap  by  himself  and 
then  submitted  by  him  to  the  approral  of  his  Witao,  mark, 
OS  we  hare  seen,  whan  they  are  compared  with  those  of 
Ine,  a  time  when  the  diatinotion  of  Engli^man  and  Briton 
had  passed  away  from  tha  Wast-Saztm  kingdom.  They 
an  nmarkabla  alw  for  the  gnat  mass  of  scriptural  ana 
other  nligiona  matter  which  ia  brought  ut  wholo  into  their 
text    The  laws  of  Eadward,  of  iEthebtan,  and  of  Eadmund 
follow,  and  among  thom  we  bare  the  text  of  the  treaty 
between  .Alfred  and  Qitbrnm,  the  earliest  diplomatic  in- 
atmment  in  onr  language.  In  all  thoaa  lawa  we  may  trace' 
the  growth  of  the  Tarioua  new  ideas  which  hare  been 
already  spoken  of  as  having  gradually  made  th«r  way  into 
tha  older  Teutonic  ayatem.   The  king  grows  greater  and 
greater.    Already  a  sacnd,  and  feat  becoming  an  imperial 
penonage,  he  ia  aomethiftg  widely  diifennt  from  the  old 
kings  who  ruled  only  orer  Wight  or  half  ol  Kent  The 
Inenaae  of  hia  dignity,  the  increase  of  the  extent  of  his 
dominion,  raise  him  at  erery  step  shore  the  mass  of  his 
paopla    And  aa  the  kingdom  grows,  tha  right  <rf  the 
ordinary  fnaman  to  a  place  in  the  general  aaaambly  trf  the 
nation  becomes  mon  and  mon  shadowy.    That  assembly 
shrinks  mon  and  mon  into  an  aaiemUy  of  bishops, 
aaldorman,  and  king'a  tbegna,  made  aver  and  anon  mon 


aplondid  by  the  appearance  of  raasal  princea  and  kings. 
Aa  tha  king  grows  in  greatness,  Lis  immediate  followers 
grow  alsa  The  old  nobility  of  the  earla  is  finally  snp- 
planted  by  the  new  nobility  of  the  thegna  The  result  of 
this  dunge  is  the  general  depression  of  the  churls  aa  a 
daaa,  whUe  it  baoomos  easier  for  this  or  that  chnrl  to  raise 
htmaelf  to  Hi^'s  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest 
daaa  ctf  all  begina  to  bava  Ita  h>t  lightened.  Tha  apirit  of 
Qiristianity,  if  it  dose  not  yet  rentnn  to  preach  the 
emancipation  of  th»  slave,  brings  in  proridona  which  leeson 
the  rifonr  of  tha  ancient  Uw.  And  wa  now  find  the  first 
of  a  aariea  of  well  meant,  though  for  the  most  part  vain, 
attempts  at  least  to  hinder  the  davo  from  being  sold  out  t4 
hia  native  land.  Gommarea  and  diecorery  an  fostend. 
nkegn'a  rank  ia  held  ont  aa  a  nward  to  th«  aucoeasfal 
tradw  by  sea,  Intenmnrae  with  inreiga  ooantriaa  beoomea 
doaer  and  doaer.  No  foreign  wifeaharaa  Aa  throne  of  the 
banlfuagot  Britain ;  but  the  aiaten  <d  gktriona  ^thelatan 
an  giren  In  marriage  to  the  greatest  princes  of  Waatorn 
Europe^  It  waa  a  gnat  age  for  England,  an  age  of  great 
men  and  great  CTeutsL  Tht  line  of  our  hero  kings,  of 
Eadward  the  TJnoonqnered,  of  ^thelstan  the  Qlorions,  anid 
of  Eadmund  the  Doer-of-great-daeds,  ia  only  less  famona 
than  it  should  be,  because  even  their  names  most  yield  to 
the  unequalled  glory  of  their  grandfather  and  father. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  we  see.  for  the  first  time  in 
Eogli^  history,  the  penon  of  a  great  minister,  the  wise 
eonnseUor  of  wiaa  kinga  Onr  firet  recorded  atatesman 
who  waa  not  a  king  is,  as  might  be  looked  for  in  that  age, 
a  churchman,  the  great  Donstan,  the  guide  of  England 
through  many  stirriog  years  of  war  and  peace.  The  Church 
hid  made  the  English  a  nation  ;  a  great  churchman  wal 
now  foremost  in  making  England  a  kingdom.  A  kingdom 
she  now  became,  nut  yet  indivisible,  but  still  one.  Ent 
one  and  strong  and  gloriona  as  England  stood  in  the  central 
years  of  the  tenth  century,  her  unity  and  strength  and  glory 
were  bought  in  no  small  degree  by  the  loss  of  the  ancient 
freedoul  of  her  people. 

In  literature  this  was  a  time  which  saw  nothing  short  of 
the  begioniog-  of  English  prose.  For  a  long  time,  as  wa 
have  seen,  the  specid  home  of  learning  and  culture  in 
England  was  in  the  north.  Weasez  had  her  scholars  too, 
King  Ins's  kinsman  Jj  Idhelm  at  their  head  ;  bat  the  land 
ol  Bieda  took  tha  lead.  In  the  confusions  of  the  Utter  yean 
of  the  eighth  century  the  light  of  Northumbrian  learning 
seams  to  hare  died  out  ;  yet  even  at  the  time  of  Alfred's 
accession  the  great  king  places  the  greatest  lack  of  learning 
south  of  the  Tbamea.  In  the  iotervd  of  peace  botween 
the  wars  at  the  beginning  and  the  wan  at  the  end  of  hk 
nign,  ^fred  largdy  devoted  himself  to  wipe  out  this  atain. 
He  waa  himadf  the  first  English  proae  writer  on  a  great 
scale ;  bnt  hia  writings  in  accordance  with  the  modest  and 
practical  bant  hia  mind,  mn  no  diaplaya  of  origind 
getting  but  tranalaUona,  or  rather  paraphrases,  of  such 
Latin  works,  both  on  divinn  and  on  aeeular  subjecti^  aa 
ha  thought  ware  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  hia  people. 
But  above  anything  that  Alfred  wrote  jtimsdf  atanda  the 
rMkUy  greatset  Utemy  work  of  hia  reign,  the  beginning  of 
the  EngUah  Chrenide  aa  it  now  stands.  The  fragmentaty 
ehronides  of  earlier  times  were  put  together ;  the  history  of 
Beds  and  the  records  of  other  lands  were  pressed  into  the 
serriee ;  the  work  became  contemporary  in  the  minute  and 
brilliant  narrative  of  jElfred's  own  reign.  Frhu  hia  day 
it  goes  on,  somatimeo  fdl,  sometimes  mesgre,  sometimea 
a  dry  record  of  namoo  and  dates,  sometimes  rising  to 
the  Ughest  flight  of  the  prose  picture  or  of  the  heroic  lay, 
bnt  in  one  shape  or  another  never  failing  us,  till  the  pen 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  monk  of  Peterborough  who 
recorded  the  coming  of  Henry  of  Anjcit^  W(l  and  we  done 
among  tha  nations  of  WMliiieEah)K'«^i«^-(»r  owo 
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story  from  the  beginning  in  oar  own'tongue  in  which  we 
were  born.  But  it  must  be  boroe  in  mind  thjt,  as  we  go 
OD,  we  shall  find  that  the  Engliih  Chronicle  ii  not  one 
chronicle  but  man/.  The  record  which  began  at  the  begin* 
nin^  of  Alfred  wai  in  the  eleventh  ceatur/  continued  in 
Vanoni  monaateries,  and  the  later  parts  of  the  MTeral  coiHes 
mnst  be  looked  on,  not  oa  copies  of  a  sini^o  work  with 
some  places  whers  tbey  differ,  bat  as  s^wrato  wo^  which 
have  some  matter  in  common.  The  tala  is  told  in  different 
way^  with  iqaeh  difference  of  local  feeling  and  even  of 
political  creed.  The  different  chronicles  stop  at  different 
periods.  That  of  Peterboroagh,  as  we  bare  hinted,  stops 
snddenlf  in  1154. 

England  under  Alfred  was  a  land  where  foreign  merit 
was  welcome,  as  under  Charlss  the  Great  English  merit  had 
been  welcome  in  other  lands.  Hie  Briton  Auer,  the  OId< 
Sftzon  John,  the  Frankish  Grimbald,  received  at  the  Weit- 
Saxon  court  the  same  reception  which  Edhwine  had  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  mighty  Frank.  Learning  now 
prospered ;  the  monasteries  were  schools ;  but  the  'nattTe 
tongue  flourished  also.  Of  the  wars  of  Eadward  and 
jGthelflxd  the  Chronicle  gives  us  a  full  military  Banatire ; 
in  the  following  reigns  the  prom  entries  ore  meagre,  but 
we  get  in  tlieir  stead  the  glorious  lay  of  Bmnanbnrh  and 
the  Sorter  song  of  the  deUTeraoee  of  the  Five  Boroughs. 
Towards  the  end  of  ottr  present  period,  Dnnstan,  the  great 
statesman,  began  to  appear  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer. 
His  name  is  connected  with  the  moTement  of  the  last  half 
of  the  tenth  century  for  enforcing  a  stricter  discipline  on 
the  monasteries  and  for  substituting  monks  for  secular 
priests  in  many  cathedral  and  other  churches.  •  The  English 
clergy,  even  those  who  formed  collegiate  bodies,  were  fond 
of  the  separate,  and  not  uncommonly  married,  life  of  the 
secular  priest  This  supposed  laxity  now  gare  way  in 
several  episcopal  churches  to  the  strict  Benedictine  rule. 
Hence  came  the  usage,  almost  hut  not  quite  peculiar 
to  England,  by  which  the  bishop  bad,  as  his  diocesan 
council  and  the  ministers  of  his  own  special  church,  A  body 
of  men  who  had  professedly  renounced  all  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  That  Dunstan  shared  in  this  mOTcmrot  there  is  no 
doubt  But  it  would  be  hard  to  show  from  real  history 
that  he  was  foremost  in  the  moTsmeut ;  and  it  is  far  more 
certain  that  no  merely  ecclesiastical  rororm  was  the  fore- 
most object  in  Dunstan'a  policy.  The  unity  and  the 
greatness  of  England  wore  the  first  objects-of  the  statesman 
whom  Qlostonbury  gave  to  England. 

Under  Eadred  the  unity  of  England  was  formed.  On 
his  death  the  newly-built  fabric  seemed  to  break  in  piecea. 
The  days  of  the  grandsons  of  Alfred,  like  the  days  of  his 
brothersi  were  days  when  brothers  succeeded  one  another 
after  short  reigni^  and  died  for  the  most  part  childless. 
When  Eadred  died,  there  was  no  other  son  of  Eadward  the 
Unconquered  to  suoseed  him ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  in  tlie  more  distant  branches  of  the  royal  family  any 
one  likely  to  command  the  OQaDimons  voice  of  the  nation. 
For  a  man  who,  though  of  kingly  descent,  wai  not  the  son 
of  a  king  to  coma  forward  as  a  candidate  for  (he  crown 
would  hardly  have  been  endured,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
who  held  a  commanding  personal  poeition,  such  ns  was  held 
by  no  man  in  the  realm  save  the  mighty  churcbman. 
England  had  therefore  more  than  once  during  this  age  to 
risk  the  woes  which  are  deaonnced  against  the  land  whcee 
king  is  a  child.  And  the  realm  so  newly  united  risked 
the  dangers  not  only  of  minority  bnt  of  division.  The 
young  sons  of  Eadmund,  pused  by  according  to  ordinary 
rule  on  the  death  of  their  father,  succeeded,  for  want  of 
better  candidates,  on  the  death  of  their  uncle  Eadred.  The 
elder,  Eadwig,  received  Wosssz  as  his  immediate  kingdom ; 
tfao  younger,  Eadgar.  reigned  over  Northnnberlaiid  and 
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Mercia  as  under-king."  The 'division  was  fdlowed  by  a 
period,  short,  confused,  and  obscuret  but  of  the  highest  im- 
portance both  on  its  constitutional  and  on  its  ecclesiastical 
side.  The  facts  which  stand  out  without  doubt  are  that 
Eadwig  was  the  enemy  of  Dunstan  and  that  Eadgar  was  his 
'friend ;  that  in  957  the  kingdom  of  England  was  altogether 
divided  by  the  Merciane  and  NtHcthnmbfians  declaring  their 
nnderking  Eadgar  full  king  in  his  own  right ;  that  in  959 
the  kingdom  was  again  united  by  the  death  of  Eadwig  and 
the  suocBseion  of  E^gar  to  the  whole  realm.  Buttbicansea 
which  immediately  lad  to  these  events  are  told  with  every 
kindof  contradiction;  the  characters  of  the  aetors  are  painted 
in  the  most  opposite  colours.  It  is  clear  however  tint  vri^ 
the  accession  of  Eadgar  the  party  of  the  monks  trinmplud 
It  is  clear  (Iso  that  under  Ead^^s  rule  the  land  txqajtd 
eizteen  years  of  nnparalleled  peace  and  of  unparellded 
prosperity.  Daring  his  reign  no  word  of  foreign  innnon 
was  breathed,  and  uiatwo  or  three  disturbances  wiUiin  tho 
island  were  of  slight  consequence.  The  well-known  picture 
of  the  laaiUut  of  Britain  towed  by  eight  vassal  kings  on 
the  Dee,  even  if  some  of  its  detoib  may  be  legends^,  at 
least  sets  before  ns  the  popular  conception  of  the  dominion 
of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  tun^ 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  two  brothers,  it  ia 
dangerous  to  accept,  without  the  closest  ezamioation,  either 
the  crimes  which  the  monks  lay  to  the  charge  of  Eadwig 
or  the  crimes  which  the  gleemen  lay  to  the  charge  of 
Eadgar.  At  no  time  in  our  early  history  did  England  hold 
a  higher  position  in  the  world  in  general.  And  when  Old- 
Saxon  Otto  wore  the  crown  of  Rome,  and  West-Sazon 
Eadgar,  in  some  sort  his  nephew,  reigned  over  the  island 
empire  of  Britain,  the  Saxon  name  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  its  glory. 

The  reign  of  Eadgar,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  did  much 
for  the  unity  of  England,  By  birth  a  king  of  the  south, 
he  owed  his  crown  to  the  men  of  the  north.  He  strictly 
preserved  the  distinct  laws  and  customs  to  which  the  great 
divisions  of  the  kingdom,  now  beginning  to  be  distinguished 
as  West-Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danish,  were  severally 
attached.  Commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreign  countries 
is  encouraged.  The  ecclesiastical  reform  led  to  increased 
splendour  in  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  the  land  was 
covered  with  minsters  built  on  a  scale  before  unknown. 
The  kingdom  thus  built  up  and  strengthened  bad  presMitly 
to  undergo  the  shock  of  a  disputed  election  for  the  crown. 
A^itt  the  immediate  royal  family  contained  none  but 
minors,  tho  two  sons  of  Eadgar,  Eadward  and  ^tbelred. 
As  far  OS  ws  can  see,  jflthelred  was  supported  by  the  party 
of  the  monks  and  Eadward  by  their  enemies.  Dunstan 
therefore  distinctly  sacrificed  his  party  to  his  country  when 
he  brought  about  the  election  of  Eadward,  the  elder  of  the 
boys,  whose  minority  would  therefore  be  the  shorter.  His 
short  reign  (975-979)  was  ended  by  his  murder,  done, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  at  the  bidding  of  his  step-mother 
JEUtiiTyth,  the  Elffida  of  romance.  Hw  young  son  £thel- 
red  then  entered  on  the  saddest  and  most  shameful  reign 
in  onr  annals.  His  time  of  tfairty-aeren  yeare  (979-1016) 
forms  the  most  marked  conbast  to  ths  short  and  rigonnu 
reigns  of  the  heroes  who  opened  the  emtory.  For  the  first 
nine  years  of  thu  vnhappy  lime,  Dnnstan  still  lived ;  he 
was  taken  away  before  the  fatness  of  evil  caffl&  The  main 
feature  of  this  time  is  the  renewal  of  the  Danish  invasions, 
which,  after  some  years  at  mere  plnndering  incursions^  take 
their  third  form,  that  of  a  disHnct  poUtinI  ocmquest,  the 
establishment  of  a  Danish  king  on  the  throne  of  all  Eoglard. 
The  constitntional  lesson  of  £is  time  is  that,  limited  as  the 
powers  of  an  English  king  were  by  law,  incapable  as  he  was 
of  doing  any  important  act  witbont  the  consent  of  his 
Witan,  the  difference  between  a  good  «nd  a  bad  king  was 
something  which  words  cU^bt^a  f<»th::&»^^or  the 
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Wit»  to  put  decrees ;  bat  it  was  for  the  king  to  put  tbem 
m  fofte ;  and  under  ^tkelred  DotluDg  goud  ever  was  put 
u  force.  The  unready  king— that  ii  the  king  without 
nit  or  eounsal — leema  to  have  been  inca[mbla  of  anj 
«ttled  or  Tigoroui  plan  of  action.  Ha  ahowed  energj  now 
and  then  la  needless  and  fruitless  entei|>riBes ;  but  under 
bim  the  kingdom  never  ehowed  an  united  front  towards 
tbe  eommoo  enemr.  His  onl^  policy,  the  only  policy  of 
his  eowanlly  or  traitorous  adTisera,  was  the  self-destroying 
policy  aS  buying  off  the  iuTadera  with  money.  The 
invadeis  arb  met  at  London,  at  Maldoo,  at  Exeter,  with  the 
kighnt  Tslour  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  leaden  and 
ftofie  of  particular  cities  and  districts  ;  but  it  is  always 
iioEBted  cities  and  districts  which  resist.  Such,  loul 
efforts  were  natniatly  fruitless  ;  tbe  local  force  is  either 
dafeated  by  superior  numbers,  or,  if  victorious,  it  has, 
thfoogh  want  of  concert  with  other  parU  of  the  kingdom, 
DO  means  of  following  up  its  victory.  Through  a  warfare 
like  this,  carried  on  year  after  year,  the  nation  at  bat  lost 
knrt  as  well  as  its  king.  Local  jealousies,  hushsd  under 
the  vigorous  nils  of  earlier  kings,  now  roes  again.  It  is 
emphatieally  said  that  one  shire  would  not  help  other. 
Under  such  a  reign  the  efforts  of  the  beat  men  in  the  land 
were  thwarted,  and  the  places  of  highest  power  fell  to  the 
worst  men.  The  ancceastve  advisers  of  ^hetred  appear  aa 
I  aoceession  of  traitors,  who  sold  him  and  his  kingdom  to 
the  enemy.  The  last  of  them,  Eadric,  whom  iEtholred 
nide  earl  of  the  Mercians  and  married  to  one  of  his  many 
daugbtert,  plays  the  chief  pert  in  tbe  roTolution  which  in 
tlie  end  placed  the  Dane  on  the  English  throne. 

Tbe  staple  then  of  tbe  history  of  this  time  is  foreign 
«arfaro,  and  that  mostly  warfare  which  takes  the  shape  of 
ioTuion  of  England.  Bat  this  time  is  marked  also  by 
foreign  intercourte  of  another  kind,  intercourse  which  may 
U  the  time  have  seemed  of  no  gieat  importance,  but  which 
helped,  together  with  tbe  Danish  ioTasioos,  to  lead  the  way 
to  eTents  greater  eren  than  the  Danish  conquest  itself. 
English  political  intercourse  with  other  lands  had  hitherto 
been  mainly  with  the  Franks  in  Germany  and  Oaul,  and 
«it1i  their  successors  iu  German7,  the  Saxon  emperors. 
In  the  coarse  of  tbe  tenth  century,  the  new  powers  of  France 
ind  Kormandy  had  sprung  up  in  what  had  been  the 
vestem  or  Gaulish  part  of  the  Prankish  dominion.  Tbe 
king  of  the  French  at  Paris  was  cut  off  from  tbe  sea  by  bis 
Taaial  the  dnke  of  the  Normans  at  Konen.  While  Nor- 
mandy was  a  practically  independent  state,  there  could  be 
hardly  any  dealings,  in  war  or  in  peace,  between  England  and 
France.  Bnt  it  was  through  its  connexion  with  Normandy 
thtt  England  became  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  France, 
and  the  connexion  between  England  and  Kormandy  begins 
ender  vEthelred.  England  and  France  might  doubtless  in 
the  end  have  become  liral  powers  in  some  other  way  ;  but 
the  way  in  which  they  actually  did  become  riral  powers  was 
Ibrough  a  chain  of  erents  of  which  we  have  now  reached 
the  beginning.  Two  quarrels  between  ^thelred  and  the 
Koiman  duke  Richard  were  ended  by  a  peace  and  a 
marriage  (1002)  between  ^thelredand  Richard's  daughter 
EnniK  Here  was  the  b^inning  of  tbe  causes  which  led 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Emma,  brought  with  her 
Norman  followers,  some  at  whom  wen  trusted  with  com- 
ninda  In  England.  The  kindred  between  the  rnling 
fimilisa  of  the  two  lands  wbieU  came  of  the  marriage  of 
Ennia  led  to  increased  intenKmrsa  between  Normandy 
sad  England,  to  Norman  intarfaranee  with  Engliah  affairs, 
to  the  settlement  of  Normans  in  England,  to  tbe  claims 
^  Dnke  William  and  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  When 
Kormandy  and  England  were  nnder  a  rommon  sovereign, 
France  became  in  aoms  sort  a  neigbbour  and  an  enemy  of 
Sntilaiid.  The  rivalry  between  Normandy  and  France 
1^  to  a  rivalry  between  England  and  Franco,  and  that 


rivalry  went  on  after  France  had  swallowed  up  Nonnanny. 
Thua  not  only  the  Nonnau  Conquest,  and  the  internal 
changes  which  followed  it,  bnt  the  French  wars  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  tha  long  abiding  enmity 
between  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen,  have  their  direct 
aonree  in  the  events  of  the  reign  of  ^thdred. 

This  last  series  of  Danish  invasions  began,  in  the  form 
of  mere  plundering  incursions,  in  960.  In  991  a  fonnid* 
able  invasion,  Norwegian  rather  than  Danish,  aud  in  which 
the  famous  Norwegian  king  Olaf  Tryggresson  seems  to 
have  had  a  share,  was  marked  by  two  opposite  events,  each 
alike  characteristic  of  the  time.  Brihtnotb,  tbe  ealdorman 
of  the  East-SazoDS,  died  with  bis  tbegns  around  him  in  tbe 
fight  of  Haldon,  and  his  fall  is  recorded  in  one  of  tbe 
noblest  of  Teutonic  battle-aonga.  .£thelred'a  earl,  aa  be 
calls  himself  in  the  aoog,  met  the  invaders  with  steel ;  but 
jEthelred  himself  had  no  arms  but  gold.  The  year  of 
BrihtDoth's  death  waa  the  very  one  in  which  tbe  invaders 
were  for  tbe  first  time  bought  off  with  money.  In  994 
came  a  great  joint  invasion  under  the  two  kings  of  the 
north,  Olaf  of  Norway  and  Swegen  of  Denmark.  They 
were  beaten  off  by  the  Londoners.  j£thelred  again  bought 
peace ;  Olaf,  converted  to  Christianity,  kept  the  peace  and 
Tunishes  from  the  story ;  but  the  war  went  on,  if  not  with 
Swegen  himself,  at  least  with  his  Danes.  After  eight  years 
of  inTasions,  payments,  brare  local  resistance,  and  inacttou 
and  treason  at  head  quarters,  came  tbe  general  massacre 
of  the  Danes  in  England  on  tbe  day  of  Saint  Brice  in 
1002.  This  of  course  does  not  mean  the  slaughter  of  all 
the  men  of  Danish  descent  in  England,  but  simply  th& 
slaughter  of  those  men  of  the  invading  host  who  had  stayed 
in  England,  under  cover  of  a  treaty.  Then  came  in  1003 
a  more  terrible  invasion  by  Swegen  in  person,  when  Ezctet 
was  betrayed  to  him  by  a  Norman  follower  of  the  queen's. 
A  valiant  resistance  in  East-AngUa  checked  the  invaiion  at 
the  time,  and  Swegen  himself  did  not  appear  again  for  aome 
years.  In  the  next  stage,  in  1006,  tbe  Danes  first  ravaged  tbe 
inland  part  of  Wessex.  In  1010  comes  the  invasion  of 
ThurkOl ;  and  the  battle  of  Ringmere  near  Ipswich  marks 
tbe  last  armed  resistance.  In  1013  Swegen  came  again. 
All  strength  and  all  hope  was  now  gone ;  ^Etbelred  was 
deposed,  end  took  refuge  in  Normandy,  and  the  Danish 
king  was  acknowledged  as  king — though  native  writers 
choose  rather  to  call  bim  tyrant — over  all  England. 

This  Danish  conquest  of  England,  taking  the  form  of 
a  forced  election  of  the  conqueror,  is  something  widely 
different  alike  from  mere  plundering  incursions  and  from 
mere  local  settlements.  It  shows  that  we  have  got  into 
the  age  of  great  powers.  Tbe  king  of  an.  established  king 
dom  adda  another  crown  to  the  one  which  he  has  already, 
and  strives  to  give  his  conquest  an  outward  show  of 
legality.  Swegen's  conquest  is  in  this  way  almost  a  literal 
foreshadowing  of  the  more  famous  conquest  of  William. 
But  Swegen's  conquest  waa  only  for  a  moment ;  be  died 
the  next  year;  his  Danish  host  chose  his  younger  son 
Cnut  as  his  soccassor ;  the  English  Witaa  voted  the  restor- 
ation of  .(Etbelred.  In  Denmark,  it  must  carefully  be 
marked,  Swegen  was  sncceeded  by  his  elder  son  Harold. 
Cnut  was  chosen  king  over  England  only.  A.  Danish 
dynasty  was  to  reign  in  England ;  it  was  not  yet  ruled 
that  Denmark  uid  England  were  to  have  a  aingle  king. 
The  war  waa  now  renewed  between  Cnut  and  Eadmnnd, 
sumamed  Ironside,  one  of  the  younger  eons  of  ^thelred. 
Englishmen  bad  again  a  hero  at  their  head,  and,  under  big 
guidance,  the  whole  state  of  affaire  waa  changed.  In  the 
midat  of  this  second  war,  in  1016,  ^tbelred  died.  A 
double  election  took  place;  Cnnt  and^Eodmuod  were 
^osan  to  succeed  by  two  «fff|dWfc€^<&Ste'»'» 
Witan.   FAdmnnd.  it  wonla  seem,  w^  chosen,  &  such  a 
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moment,  over  the  head  and  n-itli  the  consent  of  Lis  elder 
brother  ^thelataii.i  A  series  of  battles  fullowed,  in 
wliich  Eadmund  had  decidedly  the  upper  hand,  till  the  last 
Cght  at  Assandan,  that  is,  Askiiigtou  in  Essex,  vas  lost  hy 
the  treaaoD  of  Eadric  The  kiiigdonj  was  divided  ;  Ead- 
mand  too]c  the  south  vith  a  formal  supremacy  ;  Cnut  took 
the  north.  The  divLsiou  was  hardly  made  wbeo  !Eadmnad 
died  mysteriously,  by  the  practice  of  Eadric,  as  uieo 
deemed.  And  dov  another  and  final  election  give  Cnut 
the  crown  of  the  whole  realm. 

The  personal  character  of  Cnat,  his  gradual  change  from 
a  barbarian  conqueror  into  a  king  who  stood  beside 
/Elfred  in  the  memory  of  his  people,  makes  him  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  iu  out  whole  history.  But  we 
have  here  to  deal  mainly  with  the  political  results  of  his 
accession.  England  van  now  brougUb  more  closely  than 
ever  into  relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  But 
those  relations  took  a  shape  which  was  altogether  new  and 
unexpected.  Cnut  was  a  conqueror,  and  his  establiahment 
in  England  was  a  conquest,  so  far  as  that  a  foreign  king 
made  his  way  to  the  English  crown  at  the  swords  point 
And,  when  he  had  worn  the  '•rown,  ha  did  not  scruple  to 
secure  it  by  the  death  or  banishment  ftf  such  Engli^meu 
as  he  thought  dangerous  to  him,  either  on  aeoount  of  their 
connnxion  with  the  former  rsyal  house  or  on  any  other 
ground.  But,  when  he-had  once  made  himself  safe  on  the 
tlirone,  there  was  nothing  more  of  the  conqueroz  about 
Ilia.  England  waa  neither  oppressed  nor  dcgradwl  under 
his  rule.  His  goremment,  his  law^  were  framed  sftar  the 
pattarn  of  tlioae  of  the  ancient  kings.  He  aest  home  His 
Danish  army,  keeping  only  a  body  of  choaea  guards,  the 
famous  housecaria.  These  were  the  first  standing  army 
known  in  England,  a  body  of  picked  men,  Danes,  EngHah- 
men,  or  brave  men  fnim  any  quarter.  Cnut  gradually 
displaced  the  Danes  whom  he  h«l  at  first  placed  in  high 
offices,  and  gave  them  EugUsh  successors.  He  raised  an 
Englishman,  the  renowned  Qodwine,  to  a  place  second  only 
to  kingship,  with  the  new  title  of  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons. 
In  her  fmign  relations,  England,  under  her  Danish  king, 
was  in  no  sense  a  dependency  of  Denmapk.  England  was 
the  centre,  Windiester  was  the  imperial  city,  of  a  northern 
empire,  which  liralled  those  of  the  East  and  the  WesL 
Cnut,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  chosen  to  the  crown  of 
England  first  of  all,  while  still  rery  young.  To  that  crown 
he  added  the  crown  of  Denmark,  on  the  death  or  deposition 
of  his  brother  Harold.  He  won  Norway,  which  had 
revolted  against  bis  father,  from  its  king  Olaf;  and  ho 
seems  to  hare  established  his  power  over  part  of  Sweden 
and  other  parts  of  the  Baltic  lands;  But  all  these  were 
acquisitions'  made  by  one  who  was  already  "King  of  all 
England ; "  '  they  were  largely  won  by  English  Talour, 
and  the  complaint  in  Denmark  and  elsewhere  was  that 
Cnut  mode  his  northern  kingdoms  subordinate  to  England, 
and  preferred  Englishmen  rather  than  natires  to  high  offices 
in  them.  At  home,  after  the  first  years  of  his  retgn,  his 
rule  was  one  of  perfect  peace.  In  1018  a  Scottish  victory 
at  Csrham  secured  all  Lothian  to  the  Scottish  king.  This 
was  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  which  had  been  begun 
by  the  Scottish  annexation  of  Edinburgh.  Whether  there 
had  been  an  earlier  grant,  or  an  earlier  oonqnest,  of 
Lothian  is  nncertatn.    Of  ita  Scottish  ooeiqiation  fnm 

*  This  is  mmlj  a  ptDtMbllitf,  Dot  to  ancwUIiMd  ftet ;  but  itnral 
drcQinstanM  point  to  inch  a  snppoilttoa,  t)wre  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict it.  And  U  vonld  uplsin  mt«ts1  dUBoalties,  Sm  Hulorjf  ^tkt 
fformm  Con^aut,  i.  891,  S. 

*  Up  to  this  tirao  tha  Utl«  Is  slwar*  **  King  of  the  EngUsh,"  nsrsr 
"Ring  of  EnglsQd."  Coat  dms  the  Rpwlsl  rtjria  of  "King  <rf  sll 
Eni;Iau'l,"  "  Rsz  totiot  AngllK."  litis  Is  not  strictlr  a  tarritorlal 
■tyla  ;  itill  len  li  It  the  atyla  of  a  eoaquaior,  Tbs  objaet  ii  to  4Mn- 
fainh  hi%  Ungihlp  orar^  Englaiid  mm  his  sailiar  dlTUsd  Uagahlp 
whan  Uw  lud  was  parted  bstwean  him  sad  EaUnund. 
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this  time  there  is  no  doubt  But  in  1031  Malcolm  of 
Scotlsnd,  aud  two  nnder-kings,  tho  famous  Macbeth  and 
one  described  as  Johmarc,  did  full  homage  to  tho  King  of 
all  England.  Tho  northern  king  thua  held  his  dominion4 
in  throe  distinct  forms.  In  Scotland  proper  ho  was  simply 
under  the  terms  of  the  old  commeudatiuu.  Cuniberloud, 
whatever  extent  of  territory  comes  under  that  nnmo,  waa 
strictly  a  territorial  fief.  Lothian  was  an  earldom  hclJ 
within  the  kingdom  of  England. 

The  position  of  Cnut,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  king, 
derives  a  special  interest  from  his  being  a  cunvcrt  to 
Christianity.  His  father  Svegen  was  au  apostate.  Ho 
had  been  baptized  in  hia  childhood  or  youth;  but  he  ca&t 
aside  his  new  faith,  and  carried  war  into  England  as  a 
heathen  conqueror.  His  son  Cnut  was  baptized  in  the 
course  of  his  English  wars,  and  ho  appears  in  Eiigli&U 
history  as  a  Christian  Sing,  a  devout  king,  a  special  favourito 
of  the  Church  and  her  ministers.  His  laws  ore  strong  on 
sU  ecclesiasticid  points,  and  they  contain — what  was  need- 
ful in  hia  day,  but  which  had  not  been  needful,  in  Wcsscx 
at  least,  for  some  ages— a  crowd  of  provisions  for  the 
suppression  of  heathen  worship.  In  Deiunark  he  appeaia 
as  completing  the  conversion  of  that  kingdom  which  had 
already  begun.  His  newly  horn  relijfioui  zeal  led  him,  like 
^thelwnlf,  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  His  recep- 
tion there  by  the  pope,  the  -emperor,  and  the  Bnrgnndian 
king,  helped  to  raise  the  poaitimi  of  England  and  her 
sovereign  in  foreign  eyes ;  but  it  hod  no  other  political 
result 

One  change,  the  fruit  of  vhich  Was  chiefly  seen  a  little 
later,  was  made  by  Cnut  in  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  rule  had  hitherto 
been  for  each  shire  to  have  its  own  ealdorman.  One 
ealdormaa  sometimes  held  several  shires,  and  the  arrange 
ment,  at  any  rate  under  ^thelred,  was  confused  aud 
fluctuating ;  under  Cnut  it  was  organized  in  a  new  shape. 
Four  great  chiefa  were  set  over  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  kingdom,  Wessex,  East-Anglia,  Mereia,  and  Northum- 
berland. The  Danish  title  Jarl  or  Sari,  hitherto  used 
only  in  Northumberland,  was  now  substituted  for  ealdor- 
man. We  find  also  smaller  earls  of  one  or  more  shires ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  these  were  subordinate  to  these  great 
governors.  Wessex,  above  all,  received  now  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  person  of  Godwiuc,  a  gorcrnur  distinct  fruiti 
her  king. 

The  relations  between  England  and  Normandy  now  get 
closer  and  more  impsrtant  iGthelred  had  found  abetter 
in  the  Norman  court  with  his  brother-in-law  Duke  Richard. 
The  young  ^Gthelings,  Alfred  and  Eadward,  the  sons  of 
jEthelred  and  Emma,  were  brought  np  at  the  court  of  thoir 
uncK  But,  atrange  to  say,  their  mother  Emma  entered 
into  a  aecoud  marriage  with  Cnut  himself,  who  must  bavo 
been  many  years  younger  than  elie  waa.  With  Richard  of 
Normandy  Cnut  kept  unbroken  peace  ;  but  Richard's  moro 
sdventnrous  son  Robert  assert^  the  rights  of  hia  cousins 
and  threatened—  perhaps  attempted — an  invasion  of  England 
oa  their  behalf.  Robert  presently  died  on  his  famous 
pilgrimage.  In  the  same  year  (1035X  Cnut  himself  died, 
stiU  in  the  prime  of  Ufe»  after  a  reign  of  only  eiditecn 
years  from  hia  final-  election. 

Such  •  dominion  as  the  northern  empire  of  Cnut  was 
in  its  own  "nature  ephemeral.  Such  a  power  can  hardly 
endure  hmod  the  Ufe.  of  its  founder.  The  dominimu  of 
Charles  the  Great,  geographically  continwnu  and  bound 
together  both  Roman  and  by  Frankish  traditional  could 
not  be  kept  onder  one  mler.  Much  less  conld  the  scattered 
empire  of  great  islanda  and  penininlaa  which  Cnnt  hod 
brought  under  hit  niwer.  Kot  only  did  hia  empire  break 
in  pieces  but  hia  kingdom  of  England  was  agaui,  for  the 
last  tim.^  divided.  ;  Of  ^ffif^KsjiE^^gtedeereed 
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tbe  ctititi(j£^  H«  had  in  aam  »ort  begui  it  in  nit  lifa- 
tiiM  Hii  wnu  had  been  wnt  to  nign  u  nDtter-kingB  in 
Dennaik  and  Norwaj.  Aa  hii  anecesaor  in  Englaod  be 
Duud  HarUiaGnut,  hia  son  hj  Emma,  who  at  bU  death 
vu  nnder^ing  in  Dennwrk.  Bot  the  aucceuioD  to  the 
English  crown  wee  diapated.  Qodwine  and  the  Woet- 
Sazoni  asserted  the  cUitna  of  Hartliacout,  aeoording  to  his 
fathei'a  wilL  Mercia  and  Korthumberlaod  declared  fur 
Cant's  doabtful  or  iUegitinnte  am  Batold.  A  ciril  war 
might  hare  been  looked  for ;  bat  a  deuve  the  Witan 
tivided  the  kingdom  between  the  two  candidatee.  Hartha- 
enat,  dow  king  of  the  Weet-Saxons,  tarried  id  Denmark, 
sod  left  hia  Eogliah.  kingdom  to  the  care  of  £mraa  and 
Godwioe.  Now,  and  not  ander  Caut,  the  Weet-SaxoQ 
rtaln  seemed  to  be  dealt  with  at  a  peoTtace  of  Daamark. 
The  offended  subjects  of  HarUiacnut  Toted  the  deposition 
of  their  DOD-resident  king,  and  the  crown  of  the  whole 
realm  passed  to  Harold.  Since  that  daj  England  has  been 
Kt  QDited  kingdom.  Its  crown  has  often  been  disputed 
and  struggled  for  in  arms  ;  bat  every  claimant  bee  been  a 
claimant  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  diTiaion  of  Eagland 
between  two  kings  has  oeTer  been  seiionsljr  proposed 
■ioce  the  deposition  of  Harthaeout,  The  verj  thought 
of  such  a  thing  had  altogether  passed  ont  of  men'e  minds 
before  the  end  of  the  century  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing. 

The  divided  reign  of  Harold  and  Harthaeout  was 
marked  by  an  event  which  is  told  in  as  many  and  as  con- 
tradictory shapes  as  any  event  in  our  early  history.  But 
it  is  certain  that  .Alfred,  the  elder  of  the  two  ^theliogs 
who  were  living  in  banishment  in  Normandy,  came  over  to 
England  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  crown.  The  case  is 
an  exact  parallel  to  the  coming  of  the  two  Stewart  pre- 
teoden  seven  hundred  years  later.  Am  Alfred  landed  on 
ths  south  coast,  his  immediate  design  must  have  been  on 
the  kingdom  of  Harthacnut ;  bat  he  came,  in  some  way  or 
other,  into  the  power  of  Harold.  His  Norman  compauioni 
were  pat  to  cruel  deaths  ;  the  ^theling  himself  was  blinded, 
and  died  soon  after.  Such  dealings  are  quite  contrary  to 
either  the  English  or  the  Norman  practice  of  the  age.  It 
shows  that  the  son  of  Coot,  unlike  hia  father,  retained  the 
fall  spirit  of  a  Scandinavian  pirate.  That  Earl  Qodwiue 
bad  a  share  in  the  crime  was  rumoured  in  hia  own  day ; 
bat,  as  the  tale  is  commonly  told,  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
If  his  guilt  aaa  aaserted  by  aome,  it  was  carefully  denied 
by  othera ;  he  waa  tried  on  the  charge,  and  was  solemnly 
acquitted ;  and,  in  the  state  of  our  evidence  on  the  subject, 
be  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  acquituL  The  reign 
of  Harold  was  shorL  On  his  death  in  1040,  Harthacnut 
was  chosen  to  the  whole  kingdom.  A  son  of  Emma, 
therefore  a  half  brother  of  the  sarviving  ^theling  Eadi- 
ward,  he  sent  for  that  prince  to  hia  court  But  Hartha- 
cnut proved  as  worthleoa  and  brutal  as  Harold,  and  hia 
reign,  like  Harold's,  was  short  On  bis  death  in  1042, 
the  English  nation  were  thoroughly  tired  of  Danish  rule. 
The  memory  of  Cnut  coald  not  outweigh  the  infamy  of  bis 
two  sonr.  There  was  still  a  Danish  party,,  whose  candi- 
date ^aa  Swegan,  the  nephew  of  Cnut  through  his  aiater 
fatrith,  a  prince  who  afterwards  ruled  Denmark  with 
eoDSummate  prudence.  But  the  English  people  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  back  to  the  old  kingly  stock  of 
the  Weat-Saxona.  In  two  distinct  elections  the  nation 
those  the^theliug  End  ward,  an  unwilling  candidate,  recom- 
mcndod  by  hia  birth.  But  at  such  a  moment  English  and 
kingly  birth  outweighed  eveiy  other  cocsideration.  It 
should  be  also  remarked  that  Eadwerd,  like  so  many  other 
kings,  was  chosen  over  the  head  (tf  a  nephew,  who,  according 
to  modem  ideas,  waa  the  direct  heir, '  Thia  wu  another 
Eadward;  the  aon  of  bis  elder  brother  Eodmand  Ironside. 
Bet  ha  wu  far  away  in  Hungary  and  none  thought  of  him. 


)lie  electitn  of  Eadward  vaa  in  sone  sort  the 
beginning  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest  The  EngUsb  nation 
had  chosen  Eadnard,  who  seemed  an  Englishman,  rather 
than-Swegen,  who  seemed  a  foreigner.  But  Eadward  waa 
in  truth  far  more  of  a  foreigner  than  Swegeo,  liota  in 
EogUnd,  but  taken  to  Normandy  in  his  childhood,  be  waa 
in  speech  and  feeling  for  more  Norman  than  English,  His 
monastie  virtues  won  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint  and  the 
title  of  Coofessor,  but  no  man  could  have  been  less  fitted 
to  wear  the  Oown  of  England  in  such  an  age.  His  leign 
falls  into  two  parts.  Elected  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
Oodwine,  Eadward  married  bis  benefactor's  daughter,  and 
raised  hie  sons  to  earldoma  But  the  greatness  ot  the 
Weat-Saxon  earU  was  looked  on  with  more  or  less  jealousy 
by  central  and  northern  Eagland,  oi  at  least  by  the  earb 
who  ruled  overtbem.  According  to  the  division  of  Cuut, 
Northumberland  was  ruled'by  the  Danish  Siward,  Mercia 
by  Leofrlc,  seemingly  a  descendant  of  tlie  ancient  kin^  of 
Uercia.  Leofrie  himself  was,  as  a  party  leader,  eminently 
nuNlerate  and  conciliatory  ;  bat  the  rivalry  between  hia 
^ouse  and  the  honse  of  Qodwine  formed  a  marked  feature 
in  the  reign. 

Meanwhile  the  king  hinuelf  filled  every  piece  that  he 
could  with  Norman  favouritea,  who  plotted  against  English- 
men of  every  district  and  party.  Above  all,  the  king  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Robert,  a  monk  of 
Jamiigea,  whom  he  raised  successively  to  the  biihopnc  ot 
Loudon  and  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  influence 
of  atrangett  was  now  at  its  height ;  so  was  their  insolence. 
Against  the  king's  foreign  favourites  no  jnstice  could  )m  had. 
Qodwine  and  his  sons  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the 
nation  (1051).  He  was  induced  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
a  national  assembly,  by  which  be  and  his  sons  were 
banished.  The  power  of  the  strangers  now  seemed  aecure. 
William,  duke  of  the  Normana,  a  kinsman  of  Eadward 
through  his  mother,  vieited  Eadward ;  and  it  waa  most  liksly 
now  that  Eadward  made  to  bim  that  promise  of  the 
succession  to  the  crown  on  which  William  afterwards 
founded  bis  claim  to  succeed  him.  It  seemed  oa  if  the 
Norman  conqueat  of  England  had  been  already  brought 
about  without  slash  or  blow.  The  king  was  Norman  in 
feeling ;  b<a  was  surrounded  by  Norman  courtiera ;  Normans 
and  other  men  of  French  speech  held  high  oflleea  and  great 
estates.  The  peaceful  succession  of  ths  Norman  duke  to  the 
English  crown  seemed  far  from  unlikely.  But  all  this  was 
only  on  the  surface.  It  is  needless  to  show  that  a  king  of 
the  English  bad  no  right  to  bequeath  his  crown.  The 
utmost  that  he  could  do  was  to  recommend  a  candidate  to 
the  Witan,  and  their  choice  was,  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstancec,  confined  to  the  royal  house.  William. himself 
might  doubtless  see  throagh  all  this  but  his  kindred  tn 
Eadward;,the  bequest  of  Eadward  in  his  favour,  worthless  as 
either  was  in  point  of  English  law,  were  advaatagee  which 
he  well  knew  how  to  turn  to  bb  own  purposes. 

A  peaceful  conquest  of  thia  kind,  bad  such  a  th!n$  been 
poaatble,  would  have  been  an  unmixed  eviL  When  the 
actual  Norman  Conquest  came,  its  final  results  were  on  the 
whole  for  good.  But  that  was  because  the  violent  overthrow 
of  our  national  freedom  did  in  effect  breathe  a  new  life  into 
the  nation.  It  called  forth  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  and 
step  by  step  we  won  beck  more  than  we  bad  lost  But 
had  the  Normanizing  schemes  of  the  Confessor  been 
carried  out,  the  ancient  freedom  would  have  bean  nnder^ 
mined  rather  than  overthrown ;  then  would  bare  been  less 
to  call  forth  the  full  strength  of  antagonistic  feelings,  and 
England  might,  wt^ioat  knowing  it,  bare  sunk  to  the  IctcI 
of  contiDeDtal  states.  It  is  therefore  not  only  in  the 
patriotic  view  of  the  moment,  but  in  ^  longMt^jgbted 
view  of  general  history,  tl^i^^ ^.  .  . 
of  Godwins  and  hia  sou  in  the  year  after  thee>MnMk 
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moDt  88  one  of  tlie  'groat  events  "cTf  ~oor  history.  Tbej 
come  in  aiou;  but  tiie  natioa  receired  them  with  oU 
gladness,  and  the  vmj  which  the  king  had  brought 
together  refused  to  iGgbt  against  the  deliverers.  The 
reatoration  of  Qodwine  and  his  sons,  and  the  banishment 
of  the  archbishop  and  of  a  crowd  of  other  Normans,  was 
decreed  in  a  national  assembly  which  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  English  history.  The  old  Teutonic  constitu- 
tion rovired.  At  auch  a  moment  the  Witenagemdt  ceased 
to  be  a  mere  gathering  of  the  chief  men  of  the  realm.  The 
nation  itself  came  together.  Snch  a  name  may  fairly  be 
given  to  an  aaaembly  made  op  of  the  citizens  of  London 
and  <ii  the  two  armies  which  had  refused  to  fight  against 
one  anotber.  This  is  the  moat  coDspicuoua  among  sereral 
instances  which  show  that,  narrow  as  the  constitution  of 
tha  national  assembly  had  become  in  ordinary  practice,  the 
rij^-fata  tii  the  common  freemen  were  only  dormant,  and 
orald  atiU  be  niade  good  wbensrer  dreumatanoea  were 
faToaraUe  for  making  them  good.  It  ahonld  be  boticed 
dso  that  this  armed  assembly  of  t&e  nation  took  upon 
itself  to  depose  an  archbishop,  and  aeMningly  to  nominate 
his  snccessor.  So  to  do  was,  there  can  be  no  doubly  folly 
within  the  powers  of  an  Engliah  national  assembly.  Bnt 
the  breach  of  all  eccleusstical  rule,  as  ecdesiaatioal  rale 
was  no^irBtood  on  the  continent,  waa  turned  by  Konnan 
canning  into  another  eonnt  ogainrt  En^and  and  her 
d^reren. 

Oodwiue  died  Uie  year  after  his  return,  and  his  place  in 
the  kingdom  was  taken  by  hii  aon  Harold.  His  policy 
was  one  of  conefliatton.  The  king-was  allowed  to  keep  his 
personat  favourites  abont  faim ;  ^t  the  Norman  inflnenee 
in  publie  affaira  was  stopped.  On  the  other  hand>  Harold 
cnltivated  the  friendship  of  Qermuiy,  and  many 
Lothortn^n  churchmen  were  promoted  in  England.  The 
Welah  were  now  again  formidable,  having  been  united 
under  a  vigorous  prince  named  Qruffydd  ap  Llywelyn. 
After  some  victories  over  other  English  commanders,  the 
Britons  were  at  last  brought  to  more  complete  dependence 
by  Harold  himself,  in  a  war  in  which  Qruffydd  was  killed 
by  his  own  people.  Earlier  than  this,  the  Northumbrian 
earl  Sivr&rd  had  overcome  Macbeth,  and  bad  restored  the 
Scottish  crown  to  Malcolm,  the  heir  of  the  former  kings. 

England  thus,  nnder  the  administration  of  Harold,  held 
■  high  place  at  home  and  abroad.  Still  there  were  several 
Sources  of  weakness,  all  of  which  the  Norman  knew  how  to 
make  nae  of.  When  the  Nonnao  archbishop  Robert  was 
deposed  and  banished,  bis  English  successor  Sttgand  was 
hioked  on  at  Rome  as  an  usurper  of  the  see.  In  the  early 
years  of  Eadward,  Roman  influence  had  greatly  grown  in 
England,  and  the  canonical  scruple  about  Stigand's  appoint- 
ment was  shared  by  many  at  home.  And  when  at  last 
Harold  procured  the  acknowledgment  of  Stigand  from  Pope 
Benedict  X.,  matters  were  only  made  worse;  for  Benedict 
himself  was  presently  declared  to  be  an  usurper.  It  was 
of  more  importance  stilt  that  Harold  himself  waa  alleged  to 
have  entered  into  some  personal  engagements  with  Duke 
William.  The  tale,  which  comes  to  ns  only  from  the  Norman 
writerS)  is  told  with  so  much  contradiction  tiiat  it  is  im- 
possible to  get-at  the  exact  truth.  The  Normans  gave  out 
that  Harold  was  sent  by  Eadward  to  announce  his  bequest 
of  the  crown  to  William,  that  he  did  homage  to  William, 
engaged  to  marry  his  daughter,  and  promised  to  promote 
his  succession  atEad ward's  death  and  to  give  him  immediate 
possession  of  the  castle  ot  Dover.  This  tale  is  altc^etfaer 
impossible ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that  Harold  ^raa  ship- 
wrecked on  the  shore  of  Fonthieu  and  imprisoned  by  its 
count  Qny ;  that  he  was  released  by  the  interference  of 
Duke  William;  that,  in  return  for  ^is  favour,  he  helped 
him  in  his  war  witJi  tiie  Bretons ;  that  he  promised — though 
an  older  mac  than  Duke  WilIiant-4o  many  his  danghter ; 
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and  that  he  did  an  act  of  formal  homage  to  his  intended 
father-in-law  and  temporary  military  commander.  Here  is 
moat  likely  the  germ  of  the  story,  a  story  about  which  the 
contemporary  English  writers  are  significantly  silent,  while 
the  Normans  improve  it  into  soch  forms  as  suited  their  ovn 
purposes.  It  is  plain  that  the  canonical  question  about 
Stigand,  and  the  stoiy  of  Harold's  oath,  gave  every  oppor- 
tunity, when  the  time  came,  to  represent  the  En^^ish  as  a 
sacrilegious  and  schismatic  people,  and  their  rukr  as  a  man 
faithless  to  his  oath. 

While  theee  sources  of  danger  were  growing  up  abroad,  a 
third  source  was  growing  up  in  England  itaelf.  The  rivalry 
iMtween  the  WeatSoxon  and  the  Mercian,  between  the 
house  of  Godwine  aud  the  house  Leofric,  went  on.  The 
character  ot  Leofrie  hinueU  is  without  stain  ;  but  hie  son 
wElfgar  did  not  aocuple  to  ally  himself  with  the  VftAah 
Bgaiiut  England.  Outlawed  and  testond,  he  fadd  his 
father's  earldom  of  Mereia  till  his  death,  when  it  paaeed  to 
his  son  Eadwine.  Bu^  in  the  Jotter  dayi  of  Eadward,  all 
the  rest  of  England  was  andar  the  government  of  the  oona 
of  Godwbs.  Of  theae  Toet^  hod  succeeded  Siwatd  in 
Northumherhind.  He  waa  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king, 
end  hie  aj^ntment  may  irell  have  been  King  Eadward's 
own  act  In  the  last  year  of  Eadward's  reign  the 
Northnmbriaiu  deposed  Tosti^  and  chose  as  their  earl 
Morkere,  the  bnrther  of  Eadwino.  Rather  than  plunge  the 
conntry  into  a  civil  war,  Handd  confirmed  thechoiee  cf  'the 
NorthumbrianiL  T^lftig  west  ato  fmign  lands  to  oomplaia 
of  his  brother,  and  to  plot  against  his  conntij.  Harold 
UioB  drew  on  himself  »e  enmity  tii  his  brother,  without 
winning  ihe  gratitude  of  the  sons  ot  ^Elfgar. 

Snch  were  the  threefold  dangers  which  Uireotoied 
England  when  Eadward  died,  Janoaiy  9,  1066,  while  the 
Witan  were  assembled  at  Westminster  for  the  Christmas 
feast.  Eadward  was  childless,  and  the  question  of  the  suc- 
cession must  have  been  in  men's  minds  during  the  whole 
of  his  reign.  That  he  promised  the  crown  to  William  at 
the  time  ^  the  duke's  visit  is,  as  we  have  seen,  ver^  likely. 
But  such  thoughts  pasaed  away  nnder  the  admimstntion 
of  Harold.  Eadward  sent  for  his  nephew  Eodwaid  from 
Hungary,  clearly  designing  him  as  his  successor.  Tho 
younger  Eadward  came  to  ^glond  and  died.  Ue  left  two 
daughters,  and  a  son  Eadgar,  young  and  of  little  promise, 
who  was  at  Eadward's  death  the  only  male  left  in  Uie  royal 
family.  In  such  a  strait,  it  waa  ne^nl  to  look  for  a  king 
beyond  the  royal  family.  Eadwurd  on  his  death  had  recom- 
mended Harold  to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  a  recommenda- 
tion which  was  willingly  accepted.  Harold  waa  chosen 
and  crowned,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  tiie  crowning  rite,  by  having  it  performed, 
not  by  Stigand,  but  by  Ealdred  archbishop  of  Toik.  The 
Northumbrians  for  a  moment  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
election  of  the  new  king  ;  but  he  won  them  over  by  his 
presence  and  the  eloquence  of  his  friend  Wulfstan  bishop 
of  Worcester.  It  was  most  likely  at  the  same  time  that  he 
tried  to  win  the  northern  earls  to  his  side  by  a  marriage 
with  their  sister  Ealdgyth.  This  was  a  direct  breach  of  bia 
promise  to  William;  ■  and,  as  Ealdgyth  waa  the  widow  of 
Gniffydd  of  Wales,  this  last  fact  was  made  a  further  chargo 
against  him  by  the  Normans. 

Of  the  lawfulness  of  Harold's  soocession,  accord!  ng  to  the 
English  law  of  the  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  was 
-nominated  by  the  late  king,  regulariy  chosen,  regularly  con- 
secrated. The  Witan  hod  always  ezerdsed  a  free  choice 
within  the  royal  house,  and  the  same  principle  would 
justify  a  choice  beyond  the  royal  house,  when  the  roya) 
house  contained  no  qualified  candidate.  Uinorities  had 
been  endured  after  the  death  of  Eedred  and  after  the  death 
of  Eadgar.  But  theoi-the  onliy.|naa>  in-  the Jiod-  who  hdd 
at  all  the  «aae  ixaitkn  at  Hordd  Bvr^dldfwM^tiie 
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cburdtintD  DanttaD.  la  fact  the  claims  o(  Cadgtr  ilo  not 
9e«m  tA  hftve  beea  pot  {onrard  at  tb»  tint*.  Tbvf  begin 
to  be  heard  of  at*  later  time,  wfaea  tbe  notion  of  strict 
hereditary  right  was  growiog.  When  Hanrid  ia  blamed  at 
the  time,  it  is  not  for  diaregarding  the  heredttaiy  right  of 
Eadgar,  bat  for  breaking  his  own  pereooal  eagagMiieiit  to 
Wil^m.  WhateTer  vas  the  natore  of  that  eogagement, 
ita  breach  was  at  moat  a  groand  of  complaint  a^nat 
Handd  peiBOBallj;  it  oould  give  William  do  claim  as 
against  the  people  of  England.  According  to  Engliah 
law,  William  had  ,no  shadow  of  elaim.  The  crown  waa 
not  hereditary  bat  elective ;  and  he  waa  not  elected  to 
it  Nor  had  he  even  any  hereditary  claim;  for  he  was  not 
of  the  kingly  .atock  of  Cerdi&  The  alleged  beqaeat  of 
Eadward  waa  cancelled  by  the  later  bequest  in  faronr  of 
Harold.  The  whole  qneation  was  a  personal  question  be- 
tween William  and  Harold.  A  riagle  act  of  homage  done 
by  Harold  to  William  when  in  WUliam'a  military  serrica 
could  not  bind  Harold  to  refuse  the  crown  which  the 
nation  offeied  him.  The  eogagemeot  to  many  William'a 
daughter  waa  undonbtedly  l^oken.  To  thia  ohatge  we 
have  Harold's  own  answer :  A  King  of  the  English  could 
not  marry  a  foreign  wif^  wtthont  the  conaent  of  his  Witan. 

William  then  had  no  claim  to  the  crown  on  any  showing 
either  of  natural  right  or  of  Engliah  law.  But,  by  artfully 
working  together  a  number  of  points  which  bad  no  real 
bearing  on  titt  matter,  he'  was  aUe  t6  make  out  a  plausible 
case  in  lands  where  Engliah  law  waa  nnknovn.  Bis 
kindred  to  Eadward,  the  nUeged  bequeat  of  Eadward,  the 
alleged  perjary  of  Harold,  the  alleged  wrong  done  to 
Archbishop  Robert  and  the  other  Ncnmaus,  were  able  to 
be  worked  into  a  picture  which  gradually  won  supporters  to 
William,  first  in  bis  own  dnchy,  and  then  beyond  ita  bounds. 
Hta  own  subjects,  who  at  first  listened  but  ooldly,  were 
before  long  stirred  to  seel  in  hia  canse.  Foreign  princes 
encouraged  him;  to  the  Roman  see  above  all  it  was  the 
beat  of  opportunities  for  winning  increased  power  in 
England.  Fope  Alexander  II.,  under  the  influence  of  his 
arehdeaeon  Hildebrand,  afterwards  the  renowned  Pope 
Qiegory  VII.,  approved  of  William's  claims.  He  was  thus 
able  to  eloke  hia  schemes  under  the  guise  of  a  emsade,  and 
to  attack  England  alike  with  temporal  and  spiritoal 
weaDons. 

Urns  doubly  anned,  the  Konnaii  duke  set  forth  on  hia 
enterprise  against  England.  He  had  not  a  aingle  partisan 
in  the  country;  but  Toatig^  the  banished  Englishinanf  was 
indirectly  doing  his  work.  For  Toatig  William  was  too 
alow;  he  betook  himself  to  Harold  Hardnda,  the  famooa 
king  of  Norway,  and  «ther  stirred  him  up  toanattunpt  on 
England  or  joined  him  in  an  attempt  which  he  had  already 
planned.  Harold  ol  England  was  thua  attacked  at  onea  1^ 
two  eaemiBB,  either  of  whom  alone  it  might  ba  hard  .to 
onraHsa  The  Norwegian  came  first;  he  huded  in 
YertBhire^  defeated  Eadwina  and  Uoikere  at  Fulford,  and 
oa  Sq^tomber  34  leceiTed  the  sabmisaitm  of  ToHl  Harold 
of  EngUnd  on  the  morrow  oretthnw  the  Norws^aa  inrader 
•t  StamfordbridgSb  Three  days  later  the  Nonnana  landed 
atFBTBoaay;  the  English  king  marched  sonthward;  the 
ncnrdiem  earb  kept  bai^  thur  lorees,  seemingly  in  the  hope 
of  a  division  of  the  kingdom.  On  October  14,  Harold,  at 
the  head  of  the  men  of  Wessez,  East-Anglia,  and  part  of 
Marda,  met  William  and  his  host  on  the  hill  of  Senlac 
Afbv  a  hard-fm^t  stru^le,  the  Normans  by  a  stratagem 
made  tiieir  way  pn  to  the  hill ;  the  king  was  wounded  by 
an  arrow  and  cut  down  by  four  Norman  knights,  and  his 
petsonal  following  waa  alaughtered  around  him.  The  fint 
atap  in  the  conquest  of  England  waa  thua  taken ;  but  the 
Vis  Ux  fpm  being  doan.  After  the  fall  of  Harold, 
frSHiuB  ind  acnw  9§tn  toltsht  a  pitched  battle;  the 


land  was  without  ft  leader,  and  fhorefore  without  union. 
Local  reaiatance  was'  often  valiant ;  but  it  was  only  local 
resistano^  and  the  land  was  conquered  bit  by  bit. 

On  the  death  of  Harold,  the  Witan  in  London  chose 
Eadgar  to  the  vacant  throne.  Bui  the  Mercian  earls  failed 
him,  as  they  had  ^led  Harold  }  and  their  treason  hindered 
any  general  national  reaistance.  B^ore  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  newly  choaen  king  and  a  large  body  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  realm  found  it  azpedient  to  submit  to  the  invader. 
He  bad  then  snbdned  the  ^ires  south  of  London,  whose 
forces  bad  been  utterly  cut  off  at  Senlao ;  he  had  croaaed 
the  Thames  and  threatened  the  city  from  the  north;  He 
waa  now  chosen  king  and  crowned  at  Westminster  ou 
Chriatmas  day.  He  waa  thua  king  by  the  submiasion  of 
the  chief  aieo;  by  the  rite  of  coronation,  and  by 
the  absence  of  any  other  datmant  Cut  he  was  very 
far  from  having  full  poaseasion  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
His  actual  auti)<uity  did  not  go  beyond  the  aonth-eastem 
part  of  the  country.  Hia  dcnninions  certainly  reached  from 
Hampshire  to  Norfolk.  They  probably  took  in  Wiltshire, 
Oxfordshire^  and  Northamptonshire,  with  an  outlying  post 
in  Hw^ordshit* ;  but  the  north,  the  aootii-weBt,  uid  the 
groakr  part  of  central  England  wen  i^Il  nusnbdned. 

Hie  Gonqueat  of  theae  stiU  independeut  districts  was  tfao 
result  of  a  series  of  local  campaigns  spread  over  about  two 
yeat^  from  the  bc^nning  of  1068  to  the  beginning  of  1070. 
In  1067  William  viaitod  Normandy,  and  the  oppression  of 
his  lieutenants,  his  half-brother  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeuz  and 
eail  td  Kent,  and  William  Fitz-Oabem,  earl  of  Hereford, 
stirred  up  revolta  in  Kent  and  in  Herefordshire.  The 
Kentish  revolt  look  the  atrange  form  of  an  alliance  with  a 
foreign  prince,  Euataoe  count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  been 
himself  in  William's  service  in  hia  invauoo.  In  Hereford- 
shire the  movement  waa  more  strictly  national,  though  its 
chief,  Eadric,  somamed  the  Wild,  who  had  never  submitted 
to  William,  did  not  disdain  an  alliauM  with  his  Welsh 
UMghhouTB.  Eadric  in  fact  held  out  till  a  much  later 
time ;  but  the  EenUshmen  with  their  foreign  aHies  were 
subdued  before  William'a  return.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
tha  king  came  back,  and  with  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  ha  betook  himeelf  to  the  conquest  of  what  waa  still 
unoonqnered.  His  fiiat  march  was  towards  the  west, 
whan  Exeter  and  the  whole  of  western  England  wen  still 
independent  They  wan  fint  anbdued  in  the  siting  of 
1068.  After  a  nvolt  in  the  next  year,  after  two  attempts 
in  sncesniTa  yaan  on  tht  part  of  Harold's  son^  wastran 
England  waa  finally  anbdned  in  the  coune  (tf  1069. 
Northern  England,  aa  far  as  the  northern  boundaiy  tA 
Yorkshire^  waa  first  oonquered  in  the  autumn  of  1068.  An 
attam[A  on  Durham  in  January  1069  wu  defeated.  York 
and  Um  North  generally  revolted  mora  than  once.  In 
Septamber  1069  Sw^en  of  Denmark  sent  a  great  fleet  to 
the  help  of  tha  EagUsb,  who  wen  under  the  leadership  ol 
Eadgar,  Waltheof  the  son  of  Stwaid,  earl  of  Northampton 
and  Hnntingdon,  and  the  other  northern  leadem  Bat,  in 
the  ctmne  of  the  winter  of  1069-1070,  the  whole 
noithem  and  central  England  was  finally  oonqnared,  Chester 
being  the  last  point  to  hold  out.  After  this  tine  there 
wen  local  revolts,  but  no  very  general  resistance  of  any 
large  part  <d  the  country.  Earlyin  1070  William  review^ 
and  dismissed  his  army  at  Salisbury.  At  the  Easter  feast 
of  the  same  year,  bdng  now  full  king  over  all  England,  he 
was  sgain  solemnly  crowned  by  legates  from  Rome. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  the 
resistance  to  William's  arms  in  those  districts  which  had 
never  submitted  to  hia  authority  and  the  revolts  which 
happened  after  his  power  was  fidly  e^Eliahed.  The  two 
kra  Waver  divided  by  a  9;^^a^^ftlMkWl^^me.  In 
th«  OOUM  of  th»  nimiiMr  «  1070  tbo  fen-land  VM  in 
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revolt  under  Hureirard.  Tbat  inaccessible  district  con 
uever  hare  full;  Bubmitted  ;  still  the  warfare  there  was  o 
new  and  distinct  outbreak,  and  not  a  continuation  of  the 
earlier  warfare  at  Exeter,  York,  and  Cheater.  The  abbe; 
of  Et;  wus  the  centre  of  BAsistaace,  and,  in  a  country' 
which  BO  often  formed  the  last  ahelter  of  defeated  parties, 
it  was  defended  for  about  a  year.  Earl  Eadwine  was  slain 
on  Lis  way  to  join  the  insuigenta ;  Morkers  wob  in  the 
island  at  the  time  of  its  surrender,  and  was  condemned  to 
a  life-long  imprisonment  Hereward  alone,  with  a  few 
valiant  followers,  escaped  byseo.  He  appears  toliave  been 
afterwards  reconciled  to  William,  and  even  to  have  served 
him'  in  his  foreign  wars.  The  mauner  of  his  death  is 
nncertatn. 

Tha  war  at  Ely  was  the  Ust  patriotio  warfare  oo  the 
part  of  the  English. againat  William.  He  was  now  hdiUb- 
[rated  master  of  Eo^and ;  the  nation  had  learned  Uiat 
the  time  fox  national  resistance  was  past,  and  that  local 
rerolts  could  avail  nothing.  On  the  Welsh  border  he 
established  the  great  «arldoms  of  Cheater,  Shrewsbmy,  and 
Hereford,  whose  holders  largely  extended  the  power  of 
the  English  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  the  Britons. 
Northumberland  was  entnuted  to  ^a  care  of  a  incoenioD 
of  earls,  first  English,  then  Norman.  Bat  on  this  tide  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  were  not  at  this  time  enlarged. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  of  William'i  conquest  the 
northern  frontier  was  a  source  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  The 
banished  English,  and  specially  the  royal  family,  found 
shelter  at  the  court  of  Molfolm  of  Scotland,  who  married 
tlargaret,  the  sister  ni  Eadgar,  Under  cover  of  asserting 
their  rights,  Italcolm  cmelly  ravagsd  northern  England. 
But  in  1073  William  himself  entered  Scotland  and  received 
the  homage  of  Ualeolm  at  AbemeUiy.  He  bad  thus 
anoceeded  to  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  the  immediate 
kingdom,  of  his  West-Saxon  predecessors.  In  the  next 
year  he  employed  English  troops  on  the  continent  in 
winubg  l»ck  the  revolted  county  td  Haiaei  In  1071  he 
could  ^ord  to^dmit  Eadgar,  the  rinl  king  of  a  moment^ 
to  his  fiiTour. 

A  revo.tt  which  took  place  in  1075  only  shoved  how 
firmly  William's  power  was  established,  and  how  little 
disposition  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  rise 
against  him.  Two  of  his  own  earls  rose  against  him.  One. 
Balph  eail  of  Norfolk,  was  an  Englishman  by  birth;  but 
as  be  came  over  with  William  and  served  with  him  at 
Senlac,  be  must  have  been  banished  under  Eadward  or 
Harold,  His  fellow  rebel,  Roger  earl  of  Hereford,  was 
the  son  of  William's  special  friend  William  Fitx-Osbem. 
These  two  revolted ;  but  they  had  to  trust  mainly  to  the 
help  of  Breton  merceoariea  or  adventarers  :  Normans  and 
English  were  leagued  against  them.  The  revolt  was 
crushed ;  Ralph  escapedj  Roger,  like  Morkere,  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  prison.  But  their  fall  brought  down 
with  them  the  lost  Englishman  who  held  a  secular  post  of 
the  first  rank  under  William.  This  was  Waltheof,  formerly 
the  leader  of  the  English  at  Tork,  but  who  had  submitted 
again  and  had  been  received  to  the  king's  highest  favour. 
Besides  his  former  earldoms  of  Northampton  and 
Huntingdon,  he  had  received  the  earldom  of  Northnmber- 
laod.  That  nemo  now  means  so  much  of  Bemicia  as  had 
not  passed  to  tbo  Scottish  kings;  that  is,  the  present  county 
so-called.  Waltheof  seems  to  have  listened  to  the  plans  of 
liis  brother  earls ;  but  ho  took  no  pert  in  their  revolt,  and 
1)0  even  revealed  the  conspiracy  to  William.  Yet  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  whose  life  was  taken.  After  a 
long  imprisonment,  he  was  on  May  31,  1076,  beheaded  at 
Winchester.  At  no  other  timo  in  William's  long  reign  did 
he  send  a  political  enemy  to  tho  scaflFold ;  and  WaJtheof 
could  hardly  be  called  a  political  enemy.  The  Norman 
courtiers  and  hia  own  Norman  wife,  the  king's  niece 


Judith,  seem  to  hare  called  for  his  blood.  By  the  English 
he  was  looked  on  as  a  saiut  and  martyr. 

The  last  eleven  years  of  William's  reign  are  far  richer  iu 
continental  than  in  English  events.  He  was  engaged  iu 
wars  with  his  French  and  Breton  neighbours,  and  with  his 
rebellious  eldest  son  Robert  In  England  a  Danish  invasion 
in  1075,  in  concert  with  the  revolt  of  the  earls,  led  to  a 
sack  of  York,  and  to  nothing  further.  In  1080  Walcher, 
bishop  of  Duibam  and  earl  of  Northumbetiand,  was  killed 
in  a  popular  tumult  A  revolt  it  could  hardly  be  called ; 
but  it  was  cruelly  punished  by  the  king's  brother  Bishop 
Oda  After  this  we  do  not  hear  of  so  much  as  a  tumult 
In  1086  an  invasion  from  Denmark  was  again  threatened 
by  the  Danish  king  Onut  His  enterprise  was  stopped  by 
his  death  by  the  hands  of  hia  own  subjects,  which  won  him, 
somewhat  strsngely,  the  honoure  of  martyrdom  and  the  title 
of  a  isint.  The  next  year,  1087,  William  himself  died  of 
an  accideotol  hurt  received  while  burning  the  town  of 
Mantes  in  warfare  with  hia  neighbour  and  Irad.  Philip  hing 
of  the  Frendi. 

Tht  Conqueror  was  now  gone,  but  the  tale  of  the  Con- 
qnest  is  not  quite  over.  One  act  more  of  the  drama 
is  still  to  be  kdd  before  we  attm  to  coneider  the  nature, 
the  eansoy  and  the  results,  of  this  wonderful  revolution. 
By  the  dying  will  of  William,  Normandy  passed  to  his 
eldest  sdn  Robert ;  England  he  wished  to  be  the  portion 
<tf  his  seeond  son  William.  William,  aumamed  the  Bed, 
was  acknowledged  and  crowned  vridiont  oppositioiL  '  In 
the  next  year  (1086)  almost  the  whole  of  the  Norman 
noblea  rebelled  on  behalf  of  Robert  Tbs  king  appealed  to 
his  English  subjects.  By  their  valour,  seconded  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  bishops,  the  Noiman  revolt  was  pat  down, 
and  the  crown  of  the  Red  King  was  made  aafe.  This  was 
tha  lost  tiine  that  Normana  and  En^ish,  aa  audi,  met  in 
anna  on  En^iah  aoiL  The  noA  of  the  Conquest  bad  been 
ad  tiiorongfaly  done  that  it  oonld  bear  in  a  certain  aenae  to 
be  nudona.  The  eonqueat  made  fay  the  Norman  had  been  ao 
thoroi^h  that  it  was  not  disturbed  even  by  Engliah  victories 
over  Norman.  Within  twenty-two  years  after  Willian's 
landing,  his  son,  the  second  Nomun  king,  owed  his  crown 
to  the  support  of  the  native  English  against  his  own  country- 
men. Signs  of  distinction  and  jealousy  between  the  two 
races  may  be  discerned  for  some  time  longer  ;  but  the  last 
open  warfare  between  them  was  when  the  English  defended 
the  throne  of  William  Rufus  agunst  his  Norman  rebels. 

Such  is  a  short  sketch  <^the  leading  events  of  ths  period 
which  we  may  call  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
Looking  at  it  simply  as  an  event,  it  is  most  important  to 
bear  in  mind  its  grsidual  nature.  Nothing  cnn  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that  Englaud  passed  at  once 
into  the  hands  of  the  Normans  after  a  ftingle  battle.  Still 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  that  England 
was  conquered  in  a  single  battle.  After  the  fall  of  Harold, 
at  all  events  after  the  northern  earhi  withdrew  their  foreea 
from  the  service  of  Eadgar,  the  conquest  of  England  wa^ 
only  a  qusation  of  time,  Just  as  in  the  days  of  ^thelred, 
there  was  no  acknowledged  leader ;  and  throughout  that 
age,  under  a  worthy  leader,  the  English  people  could 
do  everything;  without  such  an  one,  they  could  do 
nothing.  There  was  no  man  who  could  gather  the  whole 
force  of  the  nation  around  him.  There  was  no  man  who 
could  stand  up  as  William's  rival  either  in  military  or  in 
politic^:!  skilL  Hence,  after  the  one  great  battle,  there  was 
no  conjmon  effort  The  West  resisted  valiantly  ;  the  North 
resisted  valiantly ;  but  the  resistance  of  each  was  isolated 
without  any  intelligent  concert  Help  came  from  Denmark  ; 
but  it  was  no  avail  when  there  was  no  generalship,  no 
common  plan,  and  whA'theSaniah  leaders  were- actually 
bribed  by  William.   In  all  these       the  irapgUi  of  the 
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eonntry  vu  frittered  away.  Xiind  and  Eadmand  Irooside, 
wbetber  defeatad  or  Tictoriooa,  foaglit  battle  after  battle. 
Thej  irere  real  leaden.  After  Harold  fell  in  the  fint 
battle,  there  wu  no  real  leader  left,  and  the  first  pitched 
battle  was  the  lost  Next  to  the  fall  of  Harold  and  hia 
brothers  io  the  fint  battle,  William's  greatest  advantase 
was  the  aubmisston  of  Londoa  and  of  the  chief  meu 
osierahled  in  Loiidoo.  Thia  enabled  him  to  bs  crowned 
king  at  an  earl/  stage  of  the  war,  when  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  country  was  in  his  actual  possession.  From 
that  time  his  gOTernment  bad  a  show  of  legality.  The 
resistance  of  the  west  and  north  was,  iiv  fact,  as  truly  resist- 
aace  to  an  inrading  enemy  as  the  fight  un  Senlae  itaelf. 
Bat,  when  William  was  once  crowned,  when  there  was  no 
other  king  in  the  land,  resistance  to  him  took  the  outward 
form  of  rebellioiL  Tbe  gradnal  nature  of  the  conquest, 
together  with  William's  postlion  ai  crowned  king  at  the 
head  of  an  established  gorerumont,  eren  enabled  him  to 
turn  the  force  of  the  conquered  districts  against  those  which 
were  still  unconquered,  and  to  subdue  England  in 'some 
measure  by  the  arms  of  Englishmen  Thus,  within  five 
years  from  his  landing,  anything  like  real  resiitance  had 
come  to  an  end.  William  was  full  king  throughout  the 
land.  Tbe  reYolt  of  the  earls  met  with  no  national  sup- 
port, and  the  tumult  in  which  Bishop  Walcher  wts  killed 
Was  a  mere  tumult,  caused  by  local  and  personal  wrongs, 
such  as  might  have  happened  in  any  age.  Tbe  one  general 
national  impulse  of  a  later  date  than  tbe  fall  of  Chester 
Was,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  which  led  tbe  English  people 
to  support  that  son  of  the  Conqueror  who  appealed  to  tfaom 
against  that  son  of  th«  Conqueror  who  woi  supported  by 
the  Norman  no 

Bat  tbe  Norman  contjueat  of  England  was  something 
much  more  than  the  mere  establishment  of  a  Komnn  king 
or  a  Norman  djmasty  upon  tbe  thrcme  of  England.  William, 
ffe  must  always  remember,  did  not  give  himself  oot  as  a  con- 
queror. The  name  Conqveror,  Conqwtttor,  though  applied 
with  perfect  truth  in  the  common  sense,  must  strictly  be 
taken  in  the  legal  meaning  of  purchaser  or  aequirtr. 
William  claimed  the  crown  as  the  lawful  auccesaor  of 
Eadward.  No  doubt  be  would  have  been  well  pleased  if 
his  title  had  been  peaceably  acknowledged.  As  his  claim 
was  not  acknowledged  or  taken  notice  of  in  any  .way,  ha 
had,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  no  course  left  except  to 
make  good  his  rights  by  force  ;  and,  in  a  land  where  he  had 
no  natire  partisans,  tbe  making  good  of  his  rights  by  force 
meant  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  a  foreign  army.  The 
peculiar  diameter  of  the  Konnan  Conquest  cornea  from 
this,  that  a  legal  claim  to  the  crown  was  made  good  through 
conqaest  by  a  foreign  army-  William's  aeceuion  was  some- 
thing quite  different  from  the  mere  peaceful  suceeiiion  of 
a  foreign  king.  It  waa  alio  something  quite  different  from 
a  mere  foreign  iarasion  without  any  legal  pretext  at  all 

Wo  most  here,  in  coniidenng  tbo  affects  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  distinguish  between  those  immediate  effects 
^hidi  are  rather  the  form  which  the  Conquest  itaelf 
took  and  those  lasting  effects  which  the  peenliar  nature 
of  the  Conquest  causod  it  to  hare  upon  tbe  wbols  Cntora 
history  of  England.  The  peculiar  nature  of  William's  claim, 
and  Uw  personal  character  of  William  himself,  had  the 
deepest  iiuSuooce  both  on  the  character  of  the  Conquest  itself 
as  an  erant,  und  on  the  character  of  its  permanent  tesulta. 

Ws  may  say  gener^y  of  William  that  lis  was  a  man 
who  mUod  the  highest  military  akfll  of  his  age  with  ft 
poKtieBl  skill  which  wonld  hare  made  him  great  in  any  age. 
He  knew  hoir  to  knit  together  a  number  of  points,  none  of 
vhidi  really  proved  anything,  but  all  of  which  in  one  way 
or  another  told  in  his  favour,  so  as  to  give  a  plaastble  look 
to  a  elaim  which  had  no  le^  or  moral  ground  vhatever. 


Ho  decmTod  (^ota ;  most  Ukoly  lio  deeoWod  himself.  He 
waa  in  no  aort  a  vnlgar  oppressor,  in  uo  eort  a  coutomptooua 
despisor  of  law  and  righL  He  never  lost  sight  <d  a  formal 
jtutice  and  of  a  more  than  formal  piety.  He  was  cruel 
in  tho  sense  of  not  ecrupling  at  any  savority  which  would 
serve  hie  purpose  ;  he  was  not  cruel,  in  tbe  sccse  of  taking 
any  pleasure  in  opfHessbn  for  its  own  soke.  He  was 
gnidod  strictly  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  according  to  his 
reading  of  the  law.  In  his  own  idea,  be  was  not  only 
guided  by  justice,  bnt  he  tempered  juetice  with  mercj.  It 
is  certain  Utat  he  often  forgave  tboeo  who  revolted  against 
him;  it  is  also  certain  that  he  carefully  abstained  from 
blood  except  in  open  battle.  When  he  punished,  it  was 
always,  with  the  aingle  exception  of  Walthoof,  by  some 
penalty  short  of  death.  That  the  worse  part  of  his 
character  grew  at  the  expense  of  the  better  is  not  wonder 
ful  in  auch  a  career.  Early  in  his  reign  he  laid  waste 
Northumberland  oat  of  a  cruel  policy ;  later  in  his  reign  he 
laid  waste  a  krge  tract  of  Hampahiro  to  form  a  forest  for 
his  own  pleaaure.  In  hia  earlier  days  Exeter  withstood 
him,  Le  Mans  revoltod  agaiuat  him.  Both  those  cities  he 
entered  as  a  peaceful  conqueror.  In  hia  last  days  he  gave 
Mantes  to  tbe  ffames,  and  enjoyed  tbe  eight,  when  be  had 
no  wrong  to  avenge  on  the  part  of  tbe  people  of  Mantes, 
but  when  he  was  simply  atiind  «p  to  wiath  by  a  silly  iest 
of  their  king. 

The  effect  of  the  peculisr  position  and  character  of 
William  was  that  his  settlement  was  in  truth  a  territorial 
conquest  veiled  under  legal  form'a.  In  William's  readiug 
of  the  law,  if  he  was  ruA  himself  actually  king  from  the 
moment  of  Eadward's  death,  yet  at  least  he  was  the  one 
Iswful  successor  to  the  kingdom.  It  was  therefore  treason 
to  fight  against  him,  or  to  put  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
his  taking  possession  of  the  crown.  Tbe  lands  and  goods 
of  traitors  were  confiscated  to  tbe  crown ;  therefore  the  lands 
and  goods  of  all  who  bad  opposed  William,  Jiving  or  dead, 
were  confiscated  to  him.  The  crown  lands — and  in 
William's  reading  of  the  law,  the /oiUand  was  crown  land — 
of  course  passed  to  tbe  new  king.  Tbo  wbole  folkland 
then,  together  with  the  lands  of  all  who  had  fallen  on 
Senlae,  including  the  vast  estates  of  Harold  and  his 
brothers,  all  passed  to  William,  and  waa  at  bis  disposal. 
But,  as  no  Englishman  had  supported  his  claims,  as  many 
Englishmen  had  opposed  him  in  arms,  the  wbole  nation 
was  involved  either  in  actual  or  in  constructive  treason. 
The  wbole  soil  of  England  then,  except  the  property  of 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  was  forfeited  to  the  new  king. 
But  William  was  not  indioed  to  press  his  claims  to  tho 
uttermost ;  at  his  first  entry  he  allowed  the  mass  of  tho 
English  landowners  to  redeem  tbe  whole  or  a  part  of 
their  possessions.  Gradually,  after  each  conquest  of  a 
district,  after  each  snppreaaion  of  a  revolt,  mora  land  came 
into  the  king's  power  That  land  was  dealt  with  according 
to  his  pleasure.  It  was  restored,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  its 
fonnar  owners ;  it  wss  granted  away,  wholly  or  in  part,  to 
new  owners,  as  WUliam  thought  good  in  each  particular 
case.  But  in  every  case,  whether  a  man  kept  hu  own  land 
or  recuved  Und  which  had  bdonged  to  some  one  eiae,  all 
land  was-beld  as  a  grant  from  the  king.  The  only  proa 
of  lawful  ownership  was  either  the  king's  written  grant,  oi 
ehw  evidenoa  that  the  owner  had  been  put  in  poeacsaion  by 
the  king's  order.  Of  this  process  of  confiscation  and 
regrant,  carried  Out  bit  by  Int  during  the  wbole  reign  of 
William,  Domesday  is  the  record.  We  see  that,  in  the 
course  <^  William's  twenty-one  years,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  of  Eu^nd  had  changed  hands.  We  see  further, 
as  we  might  take  for  granted  in  snch  a  case,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  whit^  i^^^^VP  owners 
was  granted  to  William's  ttm^^m^h^^^^t  end 
of  William'^  rugn  all  the  greatest  «t»t«  in  Sugland  ha^ 
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wsed'uito  tlie  bands  of  Kormuu  ind  other  strangers. 
But  wa  tee  also  tliat  it  is  an  utter  mistake  to  beliere  that 
}i^g!tahmen  were  indUcnouDately  tamed  out  of  beartli  and 
hmncb  A  few  EnglisbmeD  who  had,  in  whaterer  mj,  won 
William's  special  favonr  kept  great  estates.  A  erovd  of 
Englishmen  kept  small  estates  or  fragments  of  great  ones. 
In  a  vast  number  of  cases  the  English  owner  kept  his  lands 
as  tenant  under  a  Korman  grantee.  Altogether  the  actual 
occupants  of  the  soil  must  have  been  much  lass  disturbed 
than  might  hare  seemed  possible  iu  so  great  a  transfer  of 
lands  from  one  set  of  owners  to  another. 

The  ^dal  feature  of  this  great  transfer  of  land  from 
men  of  one  nation  to  men  of  another  is  that  it  was  done 
gradually  and  under  legal  form.  It  was  not  a  mere 
scramble  for  what  every  man  could  get ;  nor  was  it  like  those 
cases  in  the  early  Teutonic  inTasiooe  when  the  lands  of  the 
conquered,  or  a  part  of  them,  were  systematically  divided 
among  the  conquering  army.  Every  step  in  William's 
great  confiscation  was  done  regularly  and  according  to  his 
notion  of  law.  There  was  ao  formtd  or  general  distinction 
between  Normans  and  Englishmen.  Every  man,  Korman 
or  English,  was  dealt  with  according  to  his  penonal  merits. 
Every  man,  Norman  or  English,  held  his  land  only  by  a 
grant  from  King  William.  No  general  change  was  made  in 
the  tenure  of  land.  The  new  owner  got  his  land  on  the 
same  termi  on  which  th»  dd  owner  had  held  it  The  new 
owner  was  diothed  wiUi  the  asme  rights,  and  vas  burthened 
with  the  same  liabilitiei^  as  the  <dd  oneb  William  took 
limdi  her^  and  granted  them  thsr^  aooording  to  the  drcnm- 
stanees  of  each  ooseb  Uoat  commonly  he  took  from 
Engliihrnsn  and  gare  to  Nonnaiu.  Bnt  he  todc  from 
Eo^iahmen  and  gare  to  Norman%  not  hj  Tirtne  of  any 
legal  distlnctitm  between  Eagluhmen  and  Normane^  bnt 
because  it  was,  as  n  role,  EogUdimett  who  tncDrred 
forfeiture  bf  reeisting  him,  Nonnani  who  deeerred  reward 
hf  serring  him. 

Ab  William  dealt  with  lands,  lo  he  dealt  with  offloea. 
The  two  proceaees  were  to  some  extent  the  same ;  for  most 
ecclesiastical  and  many  temporal  ofBoea  csniad  i^  them 
land  or  rights  otbi  land.  Oradully,  and  tmdsr  cam  of 
law,  the  lugheat  offices  in  Chnreh  and  State  were  taken  from 
Englishmen  and  bestowed  on  Normans.  At  the  end  of 
William's  reign  there  was  no  Engliali  earl,  but  one  English 
bishop,  and  only  a  few  English  abbots.  But  this  change 
was  not  made  all  at  once.  In  the  appointment  of  earls 
William  brought  in  a  new  policy  which  reversed  that  of 
Gnnt,  The  great  earldoms  were  broken  up.  There  were 
DO  more  earls  of  the  West-Sazo&s  or  of  the  Mercians,  and 
the  earldom  of  Northumberland  now  meant  only  the 
modem  county.  Indeed  William  did  not  appoint  earls  at 
all,  except  in  districts  which  were  open  to  attack  by  land 
or  sea — districts,  in  short,  where  the  earls  would  bare  to 
play  the  part  of  marqneMKi.  Kmi,  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  were  William's  only 
earldoms.  Each  of  these  had  a  special  duty  of  guardian- 
ship against  the  Briton,  the  Scot,  the  Dane,  and  any  possible 
enemies  from  Qaul  or  Qermony.  At  his  coming  he  estab- 
lished Norman  earls  in  such  parts  of  the  earldoms  of  Harold 
and  his  brothers  as  he  thought  needed  defence.  Elsewhere 
he  kept  the  English  earls,  and  even  appointed  new  ones,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  dictated.  At  lost,  ten  years 
after  William's  coming,  the  last  English  earl  was  removed 
by  the  beheading  of  Waltheof.  Other  officers,  sberills, 
stallers,  and  the  like,  were  in  the  same  way  gradually 
changed.  But  smaller  posts  largely  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Englishmen.  It  has  been  noticed,  as  marking  some 
traits  in  William's  penonal  habits,  (hst  Eadward'a  Englt^ 
huntsmen  kept  their  places,  but  that  all  the  new  king's 
cooks  were  strangers. 

The  some  sjratem  was  carried  on  with  ocdeMasUcal  offiees 


also,  though  in  this  case  a  greater  degree  of  cantion  was 
needed.  The  king  might  by  himself,  or  at  all  eveuta  with 
the  consent  of  bis  Witon,  remove  a  sheriff,  an  earl,  or  any 
temporal  officer  :  to  remove  a  bishop  or  abbot  needed,  in 
William's  view,  full  ecclesiastical  sanction.  Throughout 
William's  reign,  when  a  bishop  died,  a  foreign  succeasor  was 
found  for  him,  and  those  Engluh  bishops  against  whom  any 
canonical  charge  could  be  devised  were  removed  without 
waiting  for  their  deaths.  The  same  general  rule  was 
applied  to  the  abbots,  though  here  the  ezclusion  of  Eoglish- 
men  was  not  quite  so  strict  Though  the  greater  number 
of  the  newly  appointed  abbots  were  strangers,  a  few 
Englishmen  were  appointed  to  abbeys  even  down  to  the 
end  of  William's  reign.  In  a  series  of  synods  held  in 
1070  by  the  papal  legates,  the  new  ot^anization  of  the 
English  Church  began.  The  two  metropolitan  sees  were 
filled  tj  foreigners.  York  was  vacant  in  ordinaiy  course 
by  the  death  of  Ealdred  ;  it  was  bestowed  on  the  Norman 
Thomas  of  Bayeux.  Canterbury  waa  vacated  by  the 
depoaitioQ  ot  Stigaud,  and  was  bestowed  on  a  far  more 
famous  man,  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  William's  right  hand  man 
in  the  settlement  of  Church  and  Statei  Other  sees  were 
filled  in  the  same  year,  and  ^adnally,  as  bishopa  died  or 
were  deposed,  Nonnans  took  theix  plaees.  At  William's 
death,  Wulfatan  of  Wurcester  was  the  only  Inshop  of 
English  l»rth. 

Of  these  changes  in  the  posseanon  of  landed  pn^ierty 
Domesday  Book  is  the  great  record  This  nniqne  and 
invaluable  document  was  drawn  np  in  pursoanee  of  a 
decree  |)aised  in  the  Christmas  aisemUy  ffif  1O8S-1086, 
and  the  neecssaij  sarrey  waa  made  in  the  coaiae  of  ihe 
firat  seven  months  of  1086.  Tie  immediate  object  of  the 
aurv^  waa  a  fiscal  one,  to  insure  that  the  tax  on  the  land 
known  as  Dauegdd^  might  be  more  regularly  paid  and 
mne  &iriy  assorad.  Bat  William  fnidier  took  can  to 
hare  a  complete  pictnra  of  his  kingdom  drawn  up.  We 
are  told  in  sJl  caaes  by  whma  the  land  was  held  at  Uia  time 
of  the  snrvey,  and  bj  whom  it  had  been  held  in  the  time 
of  King  Eadward.  We  are  told  what  was  tiw  valoe  of  the 
land  at  dioBe  two  dates.  This  is  the  esBsnco  tit  the 
inqniry ;  but  we  also  get  a  mass  of  statiitics  and  a  mass  of 
personal  and  local  detail  of  every  kind.  As  a  mere  list  of 
landowners  under  Eadward  and  nnder  William,  it  enable* 
US  to  trace  the  exact  degree  to  which  land  had  passed  from 
Englishmen  to  Normans.  And  the  incidental  notices  of 
tenures,  easterns,  personal  anecdotes,  the  local  institutions 
of  districts  and  tovms,  are  at  least  as  vainaUe  as  the 
essential  parts  of  the  survey.  With  their  help  we  can  see 
England  as  it  was  in  1086  more  clearly  than  we  can  see  it 
at  any  earlier  time,  more  clearly  than  we  can  see  it  at  any 
later  time  for  a  long  while  after.  And  not  the  bast 
instructive  thing  about  the  survey  is  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  the  general  character  of  William's  government 
the  system  of  legal  fictions,  the  strict  regard  to  a  formal 
justice.  William  is  assumed  throughout  as  the  lawful  and 
immediate  saccessor  of  Eadward,  The  reign  of  Harold  is 
ignored.  The  grant  of  William  is  assumed  as  the  one 
kwful  source  of  property ;  bnt  there  is  thronghout  a  dear 
desire  to  do  justice  according  to  that  doctrine,  to  secare  every 
man  in  his  right,  as  William  underscood  right,  without  any 
regard  to  race  or  rank.  Powerful  Normans,  William's  own 
brothers  among  them,  are  entered  as  withholding  lands 
wrongfully,  sometimes  from  other  Nonnans,  sometimes 
from  Englishmen.  Domesday,  in  short,  may  beMt  alon^ 
side  of  the  English  Chronicle  as  one  of  the  two  great  and 

1  The  more  correct  nune  te  BtrtgOd,  that  Is,  »  Ux  fat  tbt 
of  s  paid  military  force.    X>antgdd  \t,  in  stiictoees,  money  paM  to  Uie 
DsDst  aa  black  mail  by  £tbelred  and  othen.  -»  Bat,  as  botb  payments 
wen  iuip<9iilar,  the  two  naUcW'H^etallra'tadS^tfild^  Italic^  bacaim 
the ifc^VMlnam  of  tbf  cbW dbsct (ax paU la  thes^as. 
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Bnique  sources  of  EnglUIi  histofj.  They  ore  pouessiona 
wbich  hare  no  parallel  elsewhere. 

In  the  constitution  of  Englaad  William  mode  no  formal 
cliange,  and  the  particular  lairs  of  hia  enacting  were  few. 
Tbe  direct  changes  of  his  reign  had  some  analogy  to  the 
direct  changes  which  foUonod  on  tbe  introduction  of 
Christianity.  No  old  institutions  were  abolished ;  but  some 
Dew  institutions  were  set  up  hy  the  aide  of  tbo  old  ones. 
Tbe  old  national  assemblies  went  on,  without  any  change 
in  their  formal  constitution.  Tbe  real  change  in  their 
character  was  not  a  formal,  but  a  practical  one.  The 
assembly  which,  at  the  beginning  of  William's  reign,  was 
an  assembly  of  Englishmen  with  here  and  there  a  Norman 
had,  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  changed  into  an  ossem'ily 
of  Kormana  with  here  and  there  an  Englisboian.  The 
assemblies,  as  before,  were  in  ordinary  times  mere  gather- 
ings of  the  great  men  of  the  realm ;  but,  as  before,  on 
special  occasions,  a  vast  multitude  was  brought  together. 
Thus,  when  Domesday  was  finished  in  1086,  William 
gathered  all  the  landowners  of  his  kingdom,  great  and 
small,  whether  his  tenants-in-chief  or  the  tenants  of  an 
iatennediate  lord,  and  made  them  all  become  his  men.  No 
one  act  ia  English  history  is  more  important  than  this.  By 
it  William  secured  his  realm  against  the  growth  of  feudal 
doctrines  and  their  abuses.  It  established  tbe  principle 
that,  whatever  duty  a  man  might  owe  to  any  inferiOT  lord, 
his  duty  to  his  iorereign  lord  the  king  came  first.  When 
this  niie  was  ooce  establbhed,  the  mightiest  earl  in  England 
coidd  nerer  be  to  WiUiam  what  WilUam  himself  was  to 
bis  own  lord  the  King  of  the  Fr«ic^  This  one  act  of  the 
wisdom  of  ' the  Coaquenw  seftiired  tiie  unity  of  EngloDd  for 
CTor. 

Of  the  few  actual  changBe  in  tbe  law  which  William 
made,  the  most  port  were  mere  oidinanoes  enacted  to  meet 
tbe  immediate  needs  of  the  time.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
tbe  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God^  the  English  ordeal 
and  the  Norman  wager  of  battle  were  alike  legalized  and 
regolated.  ^orinoni  were  made  Cor  tbe  nfety  of 
William's  f<mign  followers,  especially  by  the  singular  law 
of  iturder  and  Engluhry^  according  to  which,  if  an 
unknown  man  was  found  dead,  he  was  held  to  be  a 
Norman,  unless  be  eoold  be  proved  to  be  English.  In 
legislating  against'  the  Blare-trade,  William  only  fol- 
lowed in  tbe  steps  of  former  kings ;  but  in  wholly  for- 
bidding tbe  punishment  of  death,  he  acted  on  a  pereonal 
theory  of  his  own.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
William's  jurisprudence,  the  sul»Ututes  for  death  were 
mutilations  which  in  modem  ideas  would  be  deemed  worse 
than  death.  Most  of  tbiese  provisions  were  in  their  own 
nature  temporary.  Tbe  chief  permanent  change  in  our  law 
which  was  due  to  an  actual  ordinance  of  William  was  a 
part  of  his  ecclesiastical  reformation,  the  separation  of  tbe 
temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  Hitherto  the  bishoo 
and  the  earl  had  >at  together  in  the  Scirffemdl,  and  hr(d 
beard  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  causes.  This  was 
now  forbidden,  and  separate  ecclesiastical  courts  began. 
Tbe  strict  forest  law  of  William's  reign  must  also  hare  been 
an  innovation ;  but  it  does  not  exist  in  the  shape  of  a 
code;  we  know  it  only  >>y  the  eomplainte  of  the  con- 
temporary chronicles,  and  by  the  practice  of  later  times. 
In  dl  kgal  matters  the  ancient  assemblies  and  the  ancient 
forms  went  op ;  nor  was  there  any  direct  change  in  tbe 
language  of  the  law.  English  remained,  as  before,  an  alter- 
natire  language  with  Latia  But  from  this  time  the  use  of 
latin  gradually  encroaches  on  tbe  use  of  English.  French 
i)  not  used  till  a  much  later  time. 

But  the  immediate  and  formal  changes  wbich  followed 
en  Wiltiam'a  coming  were  of  small  account  when  compared 
wUk  the  indirect,  and  far  more  important,  changes  wbich 
onw  w  it  were  of  tliemselTot  oa  the  natural  result  of  liu 


coming.  A  revolution  was  gradually  irrougbt  in  everything 
that  touched  tbo  relations  of  the  kingdom  within  and  with- 
out But  it  was  a  rerotution  of  a  strange  kind.  It  was  a 
revolution  which  seemed,  if  nut  to  root  up  our  ancient 
institutions,  at  least  practically  so  to  transform  them  that 
they  might  be  deemed  to  hare  iu  truth  pa^sscd  away,  li 
was  a  revolution  which  seemed  to  have  broken  down  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen  for  ever  under  the  yoke  of  strangeni. 
But  what  that  revolution  really  did  was  to  call  forth  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen  in  a  stronger  and  more  abiding  shape, 
and  to  enable  us  to  win  back  under  new  forma  the  substance 
of  the  institutions  wbich  seemed  for  a  moment  to  havo 
passed  away.  This  will  then  be  the  best  place  to  go 
through  the  chief  lasting  results  of  the  Conquest,  and  to 
show  how  deeply,  and  in  what  ways,  that  event  has 
influenced  our  institutions  and  the  general  course  of  our 
history  down  to  our  own  day. 

First  of  all,  the  Norman  Conquest  altogether  changed  the 
European  position  of  England.  As  soon  as  England  was 
ruled  by  a  continental  prince  who  kept  his  dominions  on 
tbe  continent,  Britain  ceased  to  be  that  separate  world 
which  it  bod  hitherto  been.  And,  though  after  events 
brought  us  back  in  no  small  degree  to  our  older  insular 
character,  yet  Britain  has  never  again  become  so  completely 
another  world  as  it  was  iu  tbe  older  day.  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  was  through  her  connexion  with  Normandj^ 
that  Eoj^and  was  first  led  into  that  rivalry  with  F">nce 
which  has  had  so  great  an  infinence  on  our  later  history. 
England  took  up  the  quarrel  of  Normandy,  and  she  carried 
it  on  on  her  own  account  after  Normandy  had  gone  over 
to  the  other  side.  And,  besides  this  special  side  of  our 
history  which  is  formed  by  the  relations  between  England 
and  France,  the  Norman  Conquest  brought  England  in 
erery  way  Into  closer  connexion  nith  continental  nations 
generally.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  this  took  the  form  of 
a  far  closer  connexion  with  the  see  of  Rome  than  had  been 
known  befora  The  insular  position  of  Di^In  had  hitherto 
made  tbe  English  Church  for  more  independent  of  the  see 
of  Rome  than  the  western  churches  generally.  If  tbe  king 
of  the  English  was  looked  on  as  ue  emperor  of  another 
world,  the  primate  of  all  England  was  also  looked  on,  and 
was  sometimes  directly  spoken  of,  as  the  pope  of  another 
world.  And  it  may  be  that  the  very  fact  Uiat  the  EogUsh 
Churclv  was  more  directly  the  child  of  the  Roman  Church 
than  any  other  of  the  western  churches  may  really  have 
helped  to  strengthen  the  independence  of  the  island  cnurelL 
It  was  pre-eminently  a  child.  It  was  not  a  subject  or  a 
servant,  nor  could  it  pass  for  a  part  of  the  Roman  Church 
itself.  It  vras  a  child,  but  a  child  of  full  age,  who  owed 
reverence  indeed,  but  who  no  longer  owed  servile  obedi- 
ence. One  great  effect  of  the  Conquest  was  to  weakea 
this  insular  independence,  nnd  to  bring  the  insular  Church, 
more  nearly  into  the  some  position  as  tbe  churches  of  the 
mainland  In  this,  oa  in  many  other  things,  the  Con- 
quest did  but  confirm  and  hasten  tendencies  which  were 
already  at  work.  The  reforms  of  Dunstan's  day  marked 
one  step  Romewardfl.  Another,  we  may  say,  was  marked 
by  tbe  pilgrimage  of  Cnut.  Tbe  leol  of  a  new  convert 
naturally  filled  the  Danish  king  with  a  special  reverence 
for  tbe  chief  seat  nf  the  religion  which  he  had  embraced. 
The  reign  of  Eadward,  a  special  devotee  of  the  Roman 
Chnrch,  wrought  still  more  strongly  in  the  some  direction. 
In  his  day  the  interference  of  tbe  Roman  see  in  the  affairs 
of  England  becomes  more  marked  and  constant  than  ever. 
But  the  great  step  of  all  was  taken  by  William  bimself. 
When  he  sought  for  a  papal  confirmation  of  his  claim  to  tbe 
crown  of  England,  he  went  very  far  towards  clothing  the 
pope  with  a  power  to  dispose  of  that  crown.  In  William's 
own  bands  the  rights  of  hi^  .crowti  wera  eafe^-JWheii 
BndebmDd  hitnseU  call9d  on  him  to  do  bomif^or  bi* 
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crowu,  he  refused  to  do  what  no  king  of  tlie  English  had 
done  before  him.  So,  while  the  great  struggle  of  investi- 
tures wM  raging  ia  Germany  and  Italy,  William  went  on 
in  England  and  in  Normandy  investing  bishops  and  abbots 
with  the  staff,  aa  the  kings  and  dukea  before  him  had  done. 
Nor  did  HUdebrand  ever  blame  William  for  doing  what 
he  branded  aa  such  deadly  sin  in  his  own  sovereign  the 
emperor.  Under  WUliam  the  old  ecclesiosticnl  supremacy 
of  the  crown  remained  untouched;  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  two  acta  of  his  bad  a  direct  tendency  to  under- 
mine it.  The  separation  of  the  eccleaiastical  and  temporal 
jurisdictions  led  the  way  to  those  claims  on  the  part  of 
clinrchmen  to  be  exempted  from  all  temporal  juriadiction 
which  were  unheeded  in  his  day,  but  which  became  matter 
of  such  important  coatroreray  under  bis  successors.  And, 
though  he  himself  firmly  refused  all  homage  for  his  crown, 
yet,  when  he  made  the  pope  a  judge  between  himself  and 
Harold,  he  ted  the  way  for  the  day  when  his  descendant 
took  hia  crown  back  again  aa  a  fief  of  the  Roman  seft 

In  other  points  also  we  see  the  way  in  which  the 
Norman  Conquest  opened  a  path  for  increased  intercourse 
between  England  and  the  continent.  It  was  doubtless 
mainlyDwing  to  the  Normaa  settlers  that  England  took  the 
share  which  she  did  in  the  cnisadea.  The  cruaades  were 
piimarily  a  Qaulish  movement.  Germany  was  lees  stirred 
than  Qaul,  and  Scandinavia  was  less  stirred  than  Germany. 
England,  in  her  cid  insular  state,  could'hardly  have  played 
a  greater  part  than  Scandinavia.  Again,  with  the  acceaaion 
of  a  foreign  line  of  kings,  foreign  marriages  become  more 
common.  The  settlement  of  foreigners  in  England  which 
began  with  the  conquest  and  confiscations  of  William  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  coming  of  settlers  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  of 
foreign  merchants  and  of  foreign  scholars.  And,  if  strangers 
came  to  make  their  fortunes  in  England,  the  general  break- 
ing down  of  barriers  between  nation  aud  nation  equally 
opened  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  Englishmen  in  other 
lands.  These  were  gradual  and  indirect  results  of  the  great 
Korman  revolutiox  But  the  Conquest  itself,  its  confiscor 
tiona  and  its  outlawries,  led  directly  to  an  emigration  of 
Englishmen  of  quite  another  kind.  EngHsUmen,  ciiafing 
under  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  found  their  way  to  the  ez- 
tremest  bounds  of  Europe.  Thay  took  service  under  the 
Eastern  emperor,  and  remained  the  surest  bulwarks  of  his 
throne  against  the-  assaults  of  Turk  and  Frank  alike. 

Widi  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Conquest  on  English  in- 
atitaUons,  the  Korman  king  stepped  into  .the  position  of  bis 
English  predecessors.  Aa  king  he  claimed  their  rights,  and 
no  more.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  Conquest  worked  in 
vmj  my  to  inorsaie  his  power,  and  to  proride  him  with  new 
means  of  inflaence  and  new  sources  of  revennei  THa  notion 
that  WiUiam  introdoeod  a  "  feudal  system  "  into  England  is 
a  delusion  which  shows  ntter  ignorance  both  ol  the  position 
of  William  and  of  the  general  history  of  Eart^  If  by  a 
"  feodal  system  **  is  meant  the  state  <tf  thingi  in  Germany 
and  Qanl,  a  state  of  things  in  which  every  great  vasad 
became  a  riral  to  the  king,  William  took  dueot  cars  that 
no  aoch  "  feudal  system  "  should  erer  be  introduced  into 
his  kingdom.  Bat  if  by  a  feudal  system "  U  meant 
merely  the  holding  of  land  ^xy  mtUtaiy  tenure,  subject  to 
the  burthens  of  reliefs,  wardship,  marriage,  and  the  like, 
thoo^^  WilUun  certainly  did  not  introduce  such  a  "  system  " 
ready  made,  yet  the  fflroamBtanqes  of  his  reign  did  much  to 
promote  the  growth  of  that  kind  of  tonnre,  and  of  the  whole 
olasB  of  ideas  eonneeted  with  it  Such  tendeneiea  were 
idready  growing  in  England,  and  his  ctnning  strengthened 
them.  Under  him  the  doctrine  that  all  land  is  a  grant  from 
the  crown  became  a  taeL  And,  though  be  did  not  directly 
innovate  on  die  Old-English  tennras  yet  we  can  see  that 
the  doctrine  of  military  tenure  bei^  in  hia  and  that 
it  was  put  into  a  systematic  ^pe,  and  carried  out  to  its 


logical  consequences,  in  the  reign  of  his  son.  The  Norman 
kings  ruled  in  a  twofold  character ;  they  were  all  that  their 
English  predecessors  had  been,  and  somothing  more.  The 
Norman  king  waa  the  chief  of  the  state  ;  he  was  also  the 
personal  lord  of  every  man  in  hia  kingdom.  In  the  one 
character,  he  could  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  state; 
in  the  other,  he  could  call  on  his  tenants  for  the  military 
service  due  from  tluir  lands.  As  chief  of  the  state,  he  levied 
the  ancient  taxes  due  to  the  state  ;  as  lord  he  levied  the 
new-fangled  profitswhich,  according  to  the  new-fangled  ideasj 
were  due  to  the  lord  from  hia  tenants.  In  short,  William 
brought  in  that  side  of  feudal  doctrine  which  helped  to 
strengthen  the  crown,  and  kept  out  that  side  which  helped 
to  weaken  it.  The  doctrine  that  a  man  waa  bound  to 
follow  hia  immediate  lord  had  destroj-ed  the  royal  power  in 
other  lands.  William,  by  making  himceU  the  inunodiate 
lord  of  all  his  subjects,  turned  that  doctrine  into  the 
strongest  support  of  his  crown. 

This  anion  of  two  sources  of  power  in  the  Norman  kings 
made  thpir  rule  practically  despotic  But  their  very 
despotism  preserved  English  freedom.  They  had  no  tempta- 
tion to  uproot  institutions  which  they  found  means  to  turn 
into  instruments  of  their  power.  They  had  no  temptation 
to  abolish  the  national  assemblies,  in  which  they  found  little 
check  on  their  will,  and  in  which  they  both  displayed  their 
power  and  practically  exercised  iL  The  coming  of  William 
practically  changed  the  character  of  thoae  asaemblies  ;  it 
gradually  gave  them  a  new  constitutiou  and  a  new  name. 
But  there  was  no  sweeping  away,  no  sudden  revolution ;  all 
was  done  gradually  and  by  force  of  circumstances  at  parti- 
cular times.  Thus  the  forms  of  a  free  constitution  went 
on  ;  there  La  no  break  between  the  earliest  nattonat  assem- 
blies and  the  latest  At  some  points  of  our  history,  the 
freedom  of  England  seems  sometimes  to  slumber ;  but  it 
never  died.  The  seeming  slumber  under  Normau  despotism 
led  to  the  awakening  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
seeming  slumber  under  Tudor  despotism  led  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  seventeenth. 

The  king  was  thus  in  possession  of  two  sources  of  power, 
of  two  sources  of  revenue.  One  source  came  by  inheritance 
from  his  English  predecessors ;  another  came  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  William's  conquest  He  was  both  king  and 
lord  of  all  men  within  his  realm.  To  the  English  hie  was 
in  the  firet  place  king;  to  the  Normans  he  was  in  the  first 
place  lord.  Each  race  hod  need  of  him,  and  the  Norman 
kt  ngs  knew  how  to  play  off  each  race  against  Uie  other.  In 
the  tint  days  of  the  Conqnes^  the  kin&  if  he  was  not  the 
friend  of  his  English  salgect^  waa  at  least  not  their  wont 
enemy.  Hjs  power  wu  some  protection  against  local 
oppressors.  BoUiWilliun  Bufns  and  Henry  L  were  rused 
to  the  throne  l^'  the  English  in.  the  teeth  of  Norman 
oppoflitaon.  Gradmdly,  as  the  two  races  drew  together,  as 
in  a  word  the  Normans  became  Englishmen,  neither  race 
needed  the  support  of  the  king  against  the  other,  while  both 
alike  felt'the  heavy  yoke  of  his  dominion.  Instead  of  Uw 
English  people  aiding  with  the  king  against  the  Norman 
barons,  the  Normaa  barons,  changed  into  Englishmen,  now 
became  the  leaders  of  the  English  people  against  the  king. 

The  greatest  effect  of  the  N  orman  Conquest  is  really  to  be 
looked  for,  not  in  any  sudden  changea,  least  of  all  in  any 
great  and  immediate  legislative  changes,  but  in  a  com[^t«, 
though  gradual,  change  of  the  administrative  system,  and 
in  such  changes  of  the  rlaw  as  followed  upon  those  changes 
in  the  administration.  And  even  the  administrative 
changes  seldom  took  the  form  of  the  utter  ab^tioa  of 
anything  old.  Th^  too  rather  took  the  form,  eometimes 
of  setting  np  sometlung  new  by  tfae^^e  of  the  old,  some* 

timee  only  of  >i":TC<>>u>{b3nfzy9B'!'^9''!UO?LH^  institu- 
tion at  the  expense  of  anot&er.  Thna^ie  natiwal 
assemUies  themselTei  ckanged  their  character,  and  a  varied 
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of  iMtitiilim  me  dtfvalqwd  cnt  (tf  the  BatioB^ 
hj  ao  ceoM  lo  womsh  bj  the  growth  vi  the  prectioe  of 
Bipnnw-  WhemeritbeoomeeimiilqweuU/toniiuBon 
paitienhr  memben  <d  u  ■nembly,  the  fint  itep  ie  ttkea 
tmnude  Ae  exduiiaa  of  all  wlu»  era  not  eo  •peoillT' 
nBuumacL  3b  the  greet  eHembl/  at  Saliibniy,  where  aU 
the  laadowiNta  of  EiiglaDd  beoauM  the  **  men  *  of  the  kinft 
veeeethefiratganuof  LotcbaiidOoninKHia,  TheWitan 
are  dirtingaiihed  from  the  **Iand-aittiBg  BMn."  Bj  the 
Whan,  eo  eaUod  kmg  after  the  Cooqaeet,  we  are  doubtJen 
to  BBdentHod  thoM  gnat  men  of  the  realm  who  were  amalljr 
•UDBumed  to  every  amiDbly.  The  Tart  multitude  who 
oame  to  do  their  homage  to  the  king  were  Bummooed  only 
for  tftat  parttcnlar  occasion.  The  personal  right  of  uimmons 
ia  the  enenoe  of  the  peerage.  It  ie  the  dutioctive  mark 
RNmd  whidi  all  the  other  honours  and  prinlegea  of  the 
peer  have  grown.  The  earls  and  ihia  biw}pe  of  Englandf 
hf  never  Ining  their  right  to  the  peraonal  summons,  have 
kept  that  right  to  pewnal  attendance  in  the  national 
assembly  which  wae  onos  oommon  to  all  freemen,  but  which 
other  freemen  hare  loet  The  House  of  Lords  represents 
1^  nnlwoken  soocession  tiie  Witan  of  the  assembly  of 
Salisbaiy ;  that  is,  it  repreeenta  1^  nnbnken  successiim  the 
old  seernnbline  of  the  Teutonic  democracy.  Never  did  any 
inetitation  so  utteiij  change  ita  character.  But  the  change 
has  been  the  gradual  reeolt  of  oicumstances,  without  any 
violent  liisak  The  "  land-sitting  men,"  oa  the  other  hand, 
not  BOmmmed  personally  or  regularly,  but  summoned  in  a 
mtm  when  their  attendance  was  specially  needed,  gradually 
lost  the  right  of  personal  attendance,  till  in  the  end  they 
gained  insteed  the  more  practical  right  of  appearing  by  their 
lapiesentatives.  Thus  grew  the  Commons.  The  steps  by 
whidi  our  national  assemblies  took  their  final  shape  do  not 
begin  till  a  later  time.  But  it  is  important  to  notice  that 
the  first  glim  pee  of  something  like  Lords  and  Commons — a 
distinction  whioh  doubtless  Greedy  existed  in  practice  but 
which  ia  nowhere  before  put  into  a  fonul  shi^ia— datee 
from  the  last  yean  of  the  Cottqueror. 

The  practice  of  summons  thus  gave  birtii  to  onr  final 
parliamentary  constitution.  It  gave  birth  also  to  a  vast 
number  al  administrative  and  judicial  institutions,  of  which 
we  see  tiaces  before  the  Conquest,  but  whidi  put  on  their 
d^nite  ahape  under  the  Normao  kings.  The  practice  (A 
■nnuntms  produced  the  House  of  Lords.  It  produced  also 
the  curia  ngitt  the  King's  Court,  out  of  which  so  many 
inrtitntims  grew.  The  King's  Court  u  properly  the  national 
MSembly  itself ;  but  the  name  gradually  came  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  kind  of  judicial  and  administrative  committee  of 
the  assembly.  Even  before  the  Norman  CDuquest,  we  get 
a  fuot  g^pee  of  a  body  of  the  king's  immediate 
coonseltOTS,  bearing  the  name  of  the  ThemnffmaniMffemSt. 
Out  of  this  body,  to  which  was  gradually  attached  the  name 
of  curia  reffitf  grew,  on  the  one  side  the  Privy  Council, 
and  out  of  that  the  modem  Cabinet,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  courts  of  law.  The  Cabinet,  our  most  modem  political 
iastitatioD,  an  institution  so  modem  as  to  be  unknown  to 
the  written  law,  is  the  last  growtit  of  Uie  iHindple  of 
sommoDs.  The  Cabinet  the  body  to  which  in  common  use 
wa  have  latterly  come  to  give  the  nam*  ol  GottmmaU,  is 
simply  a  btfdy  of  those,  privy  conncillon  who  are  specially 
■ommoned.  Those  who  are  not  summoned  stay  away.  AU 
liie  Un^a  <xrart%  admiwstntive  and  jndidal,  grew  in  the 
same  way.  Iliey  were  committees  oi  the  natioiui  assembly, 
which  gmdoaHy  grew  into  separate  bdog  and  separate 
powan^  as  the  l^idative^azeGutive^  and  judicial  branduacrf 
gDTsmment  parted  off  more  distinct^  from  one  another. 

Along  with  the  practice  of  Bummona  grew  the  imptntance 
ot  those  who  were  most  specially  and  habitnaUy  summoned, , 
the  great  ofBceis  of  tha  king's  court  and  honswdd.  Soon 
aitac.tha  Conqwst  these  ofacen  Uffa  to  riaa  into  an 
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importtaea  iiliieh  thc7  had  never  held  haferk  They  may 
ho  divided  into  lAoeia  of  atata  and  oflbieiB  (rf  the  house- 
hfdd.  The  notion  that  offiosa  in  the  sajtl  hoosdiold  were 
hononiable  is  part  of  the  general  doetrina  of  the  eomttofw 
and  ita  personal  servos,  the  doctrine  oat  of  which  grew  tha 
nolalitf  of  the  thegnai  S«M  of  thaoa  offices  ware  simply 
old  offices  with  new  names.  The  at^hr  became  the  cou- 
tiaiU,  the  boiMT-^e^  became  Ae  dumbtHain,  the  tUitard 
kept  his  English  nameu  Som&  of  thssa  poeta  baoune 
hereditary  uid  ahnoethonotary.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that 
<tf  the  caamberiain  and  the  steward,  a  secondary  ofBce  of 
the  aaue  nana  grew  up.  Of  greater  importance  and 
interest  are  thoaa  (rfBcers  mto  whose  hands  came  the  chief 
powers  of  government  under  the  king.  Notiiing  is  so 
important  under  the  Norman  reigns  as  the  exchequu;  Bat 
the  exchequer  is  nnqdy  an  old  institution  with  a  new 
nams^  and  the  treasurer  is  simjdf  an  old  officer  with  a  new 
name.  The  kin^a  hoard  ot  treasurj  must  .slways  have 
had  a  Ineper ;  hot  the  hoarder,  under  tiie  Latin  name  of 
trtaturer,  grew  into  increased  importance  in  timee  when 
the  main  olject  of  government  seemed  to  be  to  fill  the 
king's  hoard.  The  hoard  or  treasury  got  the  playful  name 
U  eu^ner,!  and  it  grew  into  two  departments  of  state, 
administrative  andjudictaL  Tha  treasorer  himself  grew 
into  an  officer  of  such  power  and  dignity  that,  lor  a  long 
time  past,  his  office  has  been  put  into  oommissiMi  among 
several  holders.  And  of  these  the  chief  has  drawn  in  late 
yeaiB  to  himself  more  than  the  power,  though  without  the 
dignity,  of  the  old  aingle-headed  treasnrsr.  "rhe  chancellor 
again  is  found  by  that  tide  under  Eadward  the  Confessor, 
and  his  office  must  hare  existed  under  some  tiUe  as  early  as 
there  was  any  setUed  government  st  ell.  B\^t  it  is  under 
the  Norman  kings  that  ha  gradually  grew .  to  great 
importance  and  dignity,  an  importance  and  dignity  which 
have  been  more  lasting  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  ot  the  great  officials  of  those  days.  Bat  the  greatest 
dignitary  of  the  Norman  reigns,  tha  jnstidar,  really  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  new.  The  name  is  first  given  to  tlie 
regents  who  represented  William  in  his  absence .  from 
E^land;  and  the  office  may  well  have  g*«wn  up  through 
the  need  which  was  felt  for  some  such  represeLtstive  when 
the  king  visited  his  dominions  beytmd  sea.  The  justiciar 
appears  as  the  first  in  rank  among  ^e  great  officers  of  state ; 
but  while  the  chancdlotship,  remaining  a  sin^e  office,  grew, 
the  office  of  the  justiciar  was  gradually  divided  among 
many  holdera.  Among  them  all  thoee,  gre^  and  email, 
who  administer  jnstiee  in  tha  king's  name  may  daim  to 
hare  a  share. 

The  modem  judicial  systoin  U  England  be^ns,  in  some- 
thing like  its  present  shape,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  But 
its  growth  is  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. The  older  judicial  system  is  essentially  local  and 
popular;  Themenof  the  township,  of  the  hundred,  of  the 
shue,  come  together  under  their  local  chiefs.  The  highest 
jndu^  body  of  all,  as  well  as  the  higheat  legislative  body 
of  all,  the  assemUy  of  the  nation,  comes  togetiier  under  the 
chief  of  the  nation,  the  kin^  At  least  as  early  as  the  teign 
of  .fithelred  we  find  mmjim  of  royal  commissioims,  like 
the  mim  of  the  Prankish  empenm  and  kings,  who  are  sent  on 
the  king's  ermnd  to  the  local  eonrta.  After  the  Conquest 
this  system  grows,  till  in  the  end  the  local  chiefs,  the  eari  and 
the  bishop,  are  wholly  displaced  by  the  king's  judges.  Thus 
grew  np  the  lawyers'  doctrine  that  the  king  is  the  fonntmn 
of  justuA  Bat  the  pt^iolar  elNDent  aorvivad  in  the  various 
forma  of  tiia  jary.  It  is  idle  to  debate  about  the  invention 
or  introduction  of  trial  by  jury.   The  truth  is  that  it  never 

*  Tba  oldor  nunee  are  Jiactu  uA  tUMwrtM.  Seauarium  or  ex- 
Atf¥tr  mi  the  ertsbliilud  neaitfl>7<U>MUiw-o(  Buuy  U...  -Jl  comM 
from  the  peitf-oriouad  doth  wift  wUeh  the  tsUeQM  wniv\ 
wtkh  sB^Mtsd  ihs  aotlea  of  a  Bhsee-hwend. 
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was  inTail«A  or  tntrodiiMi!,  thftt,  mn  mm  than  oUur 
iostitiitioiu,  it  emphaticalljr  grew.  Its  genu  may  ween 
in  all  those  cases,  compu^tioa  or  soy  otlur,  where  a 
matter  is  decided  by  the  oaths  of  man  taken  from  tho 
commonity  at  large.  Tht  Conquest  caused  a  step  in 
adranea  1^  tiia  mora  cooatont  employment  of  Tocognitions 
taken  on  oath.  Under  Heniy  IL  the  practioe  was  still 
f otUmt  atrw^gthened ;  but  it  was  not  tUl  long  after  his  day 
that  the  modem  idea  of  the  jury  was  estaoliahed,  as  no  j 
longer  witnewea  bnt  judges  <rf  facts.  When  their  jadiciol 
character  wu  fully  estabtufaed,  that  is,  when  in  the  reign  of 
Chariea  IL  they  ceased  to  be  called  to  aeeount  for  their 
Terdiots,  the  dd  popular  chanctcr  of  the  oourta  in  a  great 
meosnro  came  back  to  Uum. 

In  tiiis  way  jostica  Iscsma  more  centralised  in  England 
than  anywhere  else.  All  tike  weightier  causes  came  to  be 
tried  etUwr  in  the  kin^s  own  courts  or  by  judges  immi*Ji- 
aiely  eommissioBed  by  him.  !nie  local  ehiefa  gave  way  to 
the  king's  representayrea.  One  local  officer  indeed  grew 
into  increased  activity.  This  waa  the  officer  who  in  eooh 
shire  had  always  been  specially  the  king's  officer,  the 
sAin-rvm  or  therif,  who  looked  after  the  interests  of  the 
kin^  while  the  ealdorman  or  earl  represented  the  separate 
bMD^  of  the  shire.  Under  William,  earis  ceased  to  be 
appmnted,  save  where  they  had  distinct  military  datiea. 
Under  hia  succeasors  earldoms  gradoolly  sank  into  merely 
honorary  dignities.  But  the  sheriff  was  in  the  Norman 
reigns  tiie  busiest  of  all  officers  ;  for  he  had  to  collect  and 
bring  in  all  that  was  due  to  the  royal  exchequer  from  the 
endless  sources  of  income  by  which  it  was  fed 

The  mun  political  result  of  the  Morman  Conquest 
thus  waa  to  strengthen  every  tendency  that  waa  already 
in  bung— and  such  tendencies  have  been  powerfully  at 
work  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  the 
thegnhood — by  which  the  king,  his  authority,  his  officers, 
took  the  place  of  the  nation  and  its  autUority.  But 
the  older  system  waa  undermined  rather  than  overthrotrn, 
and  the  oourse  of  onr  histoiy  has,  to  a  great  extent,  given 
us  book' the  old  inatitutiona  uuder  other  shapes.  Thus,  for 
inatanee,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  at  work  to  turn  the 
folMand,  the  land  of  the  nation,  into  the  land  of  the  king. 
To  this  process  the  Conquest  gave  the  finishing  touch.  The 
stroke  by  which  the  whole  lay  aoil  of  England  was  held  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  Conqueror  turned  all  folUand  into  Urra 
regit.  From  Domesday  onward  the  faiUand  vanishes ;  but 
now  that  the  crown  landa  are  placed  under  the  control  of 
parliament,  aa  part  of  the  national  revenue,  the  terra  regit 
has  practically  become  folUani  agaia  And  while  die 
king,  the  higheaf  lord,  waa  thus  encroaching  on  the  nation, 
that  is,  on  the  community  which  took  in  all  others,  smaller 
lords  were  doing  the  like  to  the  lesser  communities  which 
made  up  the  nation.  Under  the  older  system  all  grants  of 
tae  and  toe,  that  is,  all  grants  to  a  particular  person  of  any 
special  jurisdiction  exempt  from  the  ordinary  local  courts, 
were  in  their  own  nature  exceptional.  As  the  new  ideas 
grew,  the  manor,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Normans,  finally 
supplanted  the  ioicn^iip.  Lawyers  gradually  found  out 
that  the  exceptional  novelty  was  the  original  state  of  things. 
Just  as  they  ruled  the  king  to  be  the  fountain  of  justice, 
because  he  had  gradually  taken  the  administration  of  justice 
into  his  own  hands,  so  they  ruled  that,  wherever  any  rights 
of  the  community  had  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  lord,  their 
existence  must  necessarily  be  owing  to  au  unrecorded  grant 
of  the  lord.  The  ancient  court  of  the  people,  the  eovrt 
baron,  was  held  to  be  the  court  of  the  lord.  Here  again 
the  evil  has  cured  itself.  The  lord  and  his  court  have 
become  harmless  ;  but  they  remain  as  carious  examples  of 
the  way  in  which  lawyers  have  read  the  history  of  England 
back  words. 

Both  03  regarded  the  greater  lord  and  the  lesser,  the 


tendency  of  th«  ideas  which  ths  Korindii  Couquaet  strongly 
oonfirmed  was  to  put  the  notion  of  property  before  Uie 
notion  cf  office  Kingship,  the  highest  office  in  the  common- 
wealth,  came  to  be  looked  on  mauUv  as  a  poaaoasion.  The 
king  of  the  people  has  now  put  on  the  diancter  of  die  lord 
of  the  land ;  his  title  gradually  dunges  into  a  form  which 
better  expresses  this  new  position.  Tao  King  of  the  Smgtith 
gradually  changes  into  the  £iitff  o/  Sngtaiui.  William  him- 
self is  still  almost  always  Sex  UngtoruM,  But  the  new 
territorial  tide  now  be^ns  to  creep  into  use,  and  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  it  alh^ther  displaces  tho 
older  style.  But  the  new  ideas  did  much  more  than  morelj 
change  the  royal  style.  As  soon  as  office  had  changed  into 
property,  as  soon  as  tile  chief  of  the  people  had  changed 
into  the  lord  of  the  land,  the  old  rule  that  th«  king  should 
ba  chosen  out  of  the  one  kingly  house  began  to  stiffisn  into 
the  doctrine  of  strict  hereditary  right  -  The  general  results 
of  the  Conquest  were  all  in  favour  of  that  doctrine;  bnt  tha 
cirenmstonces  of  the  reigns  which  immediately  followed  the 
Conquest  all  told  the  otiier  way,  snd  helped  to  keep  up  tha 
elective  character  of  the  crown  for  some  time  longer.  !nia 
ancient  doctrine  died  out  very  slowly,  but  it  did  die  oQt  in 
the  end.  And  then  lawyers  found  out  that  the  crown  had 
been  hereditaty  from  the  banning,  and  ruled  that  tiia 
king  never  diod,  and  that  the  throne  never  codld  bo  vacant. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  office  was  turned  into  property,  so 
property  in  land  was  turned  into  office,  and  carried  with  it 
much  of  the  likeness  of  a  miniature  aover«ignty.  The 
doctrine  of  primogeniture  also  now  naturally  snpphmted  the 
old  principle  of  division  of  lands.  No  doctrine  conld  be 
more  opposite  to  the  old  doctrine  of  nobility  than  the 
doctrine  which  gave  everything  to  s  single  son  in  the  famify. 
In  this  way  primogeniture  has  its  good  side.  It  gave  us  a 
peerage  ;  but,  in  giving  us  a  peerage,  it  saved  us  from  a ' 
nobtfue. 

The  immediate  ecclesiastical  effects  of  the  N<nman  Con- 
quest, those  wliich  in  truth  formed  port  of  the  process  of 
conquest,  have  been  already  spoken  of.  But  the  introduc- 
ti(Hi  of  foreign  prelates,  and  the  closer  relations  with  Borne, 
worked  in  many  ways.  The  foreign  bishop  naturally  stood 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  native  clei^  than  his  English 
predecessor  had  done.  Moreover,  the  new  theories  ss 
to  the  tenure  of  land  turned  the  bishop  into  a  baron, 
holding  OS  a  tenr.it-in-chief  of  the  crown.  The  bishop 
became  in  his  own  diocese  more  of  a  lord  snd  less  of  a 
father,  while  he  was  often  kept  away  from  his  diocese  by 
holding  high  temporal  office.  It  gives  a  false  view  oS  the 
cose  to  say  that  the  prelates  grasped  at  high  temporal  office  : 
the  case  rather  is  that,  in  a  time  when  education  waa  chiefly 
confined  to  the  clergy,  public  business  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  king's  clerks,  and  that  they  received  bishoprics 
as  the  reward  of  their  temporal  services.  Under  such  bishops 
the  Church  was  secularized  and  feudalized.  Ecclesiisticnl 
livings  were  looked  on  less  as  offices  with  an  endowment 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  holder  than  as  hewfieet  charged 
with  certain  duties  which  mi^ht  be  dlscbaiged  by  deputy. 
The  relation  of  the  parish  pnest  to  his  bishop  put  on  the 
likenosa  of  the  relation  between  a  man  and  his  lord.  At 
the  same  time,  the  rage  for  founding  monasteries,  which 
was  at  its  height  iu  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
came  into  Engbind  with  the  Normans,  and  in  the  next 
century  drew  a  fresh  impulse  from  die  foundotion  of  the 
Cistercian  order.  The  love  of  exemptions  of  all  kinds  led 
to  a  constant  striving  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  to 
be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
This  is  shown,  not  only  by  separate  monasteries,  but  even 
b^  the  cathedral  chapters,  especially- where  the  place  of  the 
chapter  was  filled  by  a  monastic  body.  And  one  immediate 
result  of  tho  Conquest  was  the  transfor  of  tho  scats  <^ 
aarerol  bishoprics  from  souUcr  towns  to  greater. .  This  was 
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kueonUumiria  tlw oontbmlil^iwtioB of  ftbubopiby 
whxili  h»  ma  looktd  «n  u  ptuurilj  bishop  of  a  city,  while 
in  Ei^IhIi  idtu  he  to  nUtar  dw  biiho^  fiirt  of  a  tzibe, 
aad  thn  <tf  a  dntakt.  But  tiiii  leiy  duaga,  one  mads 
the  Nonun  faiihi^  themaalTca,  may  vaU  have  halped 
to  bdng  abovt  that  aopan^ion  befewaea  the  laahop  aad 
hii  cfawdi  which  drtaa  fran  thk  time;  The  biihop  iriio 
bad  basono  a  fandal  lord,  ereo  whan  ha  was  not  alto- 
gBth«  «w»y  from  hb  diooaia  oa  the  Ung**  lerTiae,  o«a- 
j  aaiif  fixed  hit  dwalling^laoa  in  hk  nnl  eaaile  nther 
tUn  io  hiB  nlaoe  in  tba  atj. 

1h»  aoctu  Mslti  of  the  Gknqnaat  wwa  rach  as  natn- 
nSy  followed  on  the  gananl  traaafer  of  the  gieatast 
HtatM  and  highaat  officea  of  the  country.  Tba  Oongnaet 
ilMl^  the  BilitBfy  eccnpetioa  of  William,  was  followed  If 
ft  paaoafal  iaunigatiaa  trf  Nonaana  and  other  atnngan 
I  iote  Kigland,  esp^eiaUy  into  the  auMrchant  towns.  London, 
I  kbore  all,  rewTad  a  crowd  of  ettiaaaa  of  Noiman  birth. 
That  these  nen,  and  the  Norman  settlers  generally,  tamed 
into  Ei^^bhnen  in  a  wondeifnily  short  time  is  one  of -the 
gteat  featnrea  of  oir  hisbny.  Ihe  causes  are  easy  to  see  : 
witii  moat  men,  if  there  be  no  special  roaeon  to  the  eontraiy, 
place  of  birth  goes  for  more  than  descent  by  blood,  uid  the 
itnoger  i«  gradually  asumilated  by  the  people  amMg  wh<ta 
be  dweUs.  And  in  tiie  cass  of  Normans  and  E^^ish,  we 
can  hardly  de«bt  that  original  kindred  went  it»  somethiBg, 
Tht  Nonnan  waa  simply  e  Dane  who  had  adopted  the 
j  French  tongne  and  soma  French  bchjoDs ;  he  waa  easily 
TOB  back  iato  the  TeiUonic  fold.  Bnt  the  droomatancea 
of  William's  conqueat,  his  pretended  legal  daim  to  the 
ennra  and  the  whde  qrstem  oi  legal  ficti«M  irtuch  grew 
Knnd  that  daim*  lt^P*d  largely  to.  bring  all  classes  of  his 
nbjeefci  togoduK  1%e  Noman  settled  in  En^and  was 
driren  to  beoame  in  some  eort.an  EngUshmaa.  He-  held 
liii  eitatas  of  the  King  of  the  En^^h,  aeoordtog  to  Eo^ish 
hv.  Toe  foHon  of  the  two  races  waa  so  medy  that  a 
wiitar  littia  mora  tbaa  a  hundred  years  after  ue  Omquesl^ 
tke  tathor  oi  the  famons  Dialog  de  Seaeoarioj  could  say 
that,  among  the  free  popnlation,  It  was  impossible  to  teU 
who  was  tA  Norman  and  who  was  of  fkigliu  birUk  ^at 
ii  to  my,  the  great  nobles  most  still  hare  been  all  bat 
purely  NtHiaan ;  the  lowert  daasas  moat  hare  been  all  bat 
perdy  English.  In  the  intermediate  dasses,  among  the 
townaiasn  aad  die  smaller  landownan,  the  two  raeee  were 
M  intmnized,and  tbsy  bed  so  modified  one  anoAer,  that  die 
diatinetion  between  them  had  bem  fo^^otten.  We  might 
My  that  the  effect  oi  the  Norman  Oonqnert  was  to  thrust 
eveiy  elass,  save  oaa^  of  Uie  older  English  society  a  step 
dowswards.  The  churl,  the  simple  freeman,  had  been 
gradually  sinking  for  a  hmg  time  before  die  Conquest  In 
I  thiooniseof  the  oentury  after  the  Conquest,  hefiWlysank 
I  into  the  nUaib  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chnrl  gradually 
Mak  to  the  stete  of  Tillainage,  the  dare  gradually  rose  to 
it  The  Nonnaa  Oonqtustt  while  thmrting  down  every 
other  dasa,  undoubtedly  hdped  to  zmae  the  moat  wretefaed 
ud  helpless  cUae  of  all 

Bnt  while  the  Normaos  who  settled  in  England  changed 
into  Engtohraen  with  remarkable  speed,  they  of  course,  by 
the  very  fact  of  their  fusion,  did  much  to  modify  the 
cbanute  <A  Englishmen.  A.  way  was  now  opened  for  all 
that  daas  of  ideas  i^ch,  for  want  of  better  namea,  may  be 
oiled  fendd  aad  ohiTalrons.  Chivalry  is  rather  fVeueh 
Norman;  and  ita  devdopment  oomea  rather  under 
the  Aagavin  dian  nn^  the  Norman  kings.  Still,  ao  far 
M  Nofmaady  was  influenced  by  France  so  far  as  the 
Kornaa  Conqoest  opened  a  way  for  French  influence,  and, 
*•  W  add,  Frendi  kings,  in  England,  so  far  this  whole 
dw  of  ideas  and  feelings  may  be  set  down  as  results  of 
tha  Nonnaa  Coaqoeet.  But  in  En^nd  chivalry  aever 
ns  ladly  dnminanfc    Teatoaic  aotaoas  of  right  and 


comnun aenn wars nsranrinOydriTSB oat  Forthenum 
nnawiintfld  by  larth  to  ziieiras  harder  in  aonu  ages  than  in 
othen.  There  vu  no  iga  in  En^alid  whea  it  wai  vhol^ 
inqKanbkb 

Hu  greatart  of  the  outward  changes  which  were  ceased 
l^dia  NofBiaa  Conqoest  was  ita  effiBOt  onthe  langnageead 
litaratnra  <tf  Eag^aad.  Li  the  matter  ttf  laagnag^  u  in 
other  matton^  die  Ooaqnastitaelf  wrought  no  ftnnd  change. 
Whatever  change  happsned  was  the  ^adaal  lesatt  of  die 
state  of  thiagi  whidt  the  Cnqasat  brought  about.  BVeneh 
was  aever  mbatitated  for  Enojidi  by  any  f  oimd  act  Doca- 
-raBati  were  writtea  ia  Eaf^iah  long  after  the  Conqaest ; 
and,  thoo^  the  ose  of  Eoglish  gradaally  dies  out  ia  the 
twelfth  eeatniy,  it  diet  oat,  not  ia  favour  of  French,  but  in 
favour  of  Latin.  French  documents  are  not  found  till  the 
thirteenth  eeatniy;  they  an  not  commoa  till  the  latter  part 
of  that  century.  ■  iij  itwaa  with  iastitationSf  so  it  waswith 
language.  The  old  langoage  waa  ndther  ptoecribed  nor 
fonotten,  bat  a  new  language  came  in  by  the  aide  frf  itk 
Wmiam  himself  tried  to  learo  English;  his  son  Hemy,  if  no 
other  in  his  family,  understood  FwgliAj  and  seems  even  to 
have  writtui  it  Henry  IL  nadentood  %  bnt  seemingly  did 
aot  speak  it  "By  the  ead  of  the  twelfth  oantoiy,  English 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  nsnal  tongue  among  people  of 
all  classcc  It  was  the  language  of  common  apeech  aad 
of  purdy  popolar  writings ;  French  was  the  more  polite 
and  fashionable  language,  the  laagaage  of  elegant  litaratnn ; 
Latin  was  the  language  of  learning.  Every  educated  man 
in  the  latter  part  of  die  twelfth  century  must  have  baaa 
^miliar  with  all  three. 

A  foreign  language  waa  thus  loroaght  into  Eo^laad  slong- 
nde  of  the  aativa  language,  and  it  displaced  the  native 
language  for  oertaia  purpoaes.  Such  estate  of  thingi  could 
not  ful  to  haf%  a  great  effect  on  the  Enf^ish  language 
itself,  miat  effect  lai^y  took  the  uaual  form  of 
strengthening  tendendes  which  were  already  at  wcu-k.  The 
two  changee  whidi  took  plafie  were  the  loss  of  the  old 
infleziona  and  the  iufudon  of  fordgn  words  into  the 
vocabulary.  Neither  <A  these  proceaaea  began  with  the 
Conqaest ;  the  Conquest  nmply  strengthened  and  quickened 
them.  The  other  Low-Dutch  and  Scandinavian  tongues, 
which  were  brought  ander  no  such  isfloences  as  English 
waa  by  the  Ccotqnest,  have  lost  dieir  inflexions  quite  as 
thoroughly  as  Eogliah  has.  Even  the  High-Dutch,  which 
keeps  a  compaiativdy  large  stock  of  ioflexions,  has  lost  a 
la^  part  of  the  forms  which  were  once  common  to  High 
and  Low.  We  may  be  sure  diea  that  we  should  have 
lost  our  inflexions,  or  most  of  them,  eren  if  the  Normans 
bad  not  come.  Indeed,  in  one  fram  of  English,  the  dialect 
of  the  North,  the  inflexions  had  largdy  given  w«y  already*, 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  through  the  influence  of  the  Danes. 
Bnt  when  English  lost  ita  place  aa  a  polite  and  literary 
spoeck,  when,  though  spoken  by  all  classes  it  was  written 
only  for  the  lower  daswe,  there  was  no  longer  any  fixed 
Uterary  standard ;  the  grammatical  forms  therefore  became 
confuaed  and  inaccurate.  We  see  the  change  at  once  in 
those  parts  of  the  Chronicles  which  were  written  in  the 
twelfth  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  tongue 
had  taken  in  a  few*ioreign  words  from  the  first  coming  of 
the  English  into  Britain.  The  Boman  missionaries  brought 
in  another  stodL  The  Normans  brought  in  a  third.  But 
the  third  stodc,  like  the  second,  eonsiBted  for  a  while  mainly 
of  words  which  were  more  or  less  technical ;  tiiey  were  new 
uames  for  new  diingB.  Through  the  twelfdi  cantniy  the 
two  languages  stood  side  by  side,  without  either  bmrowing 
much  from  the  other.  It  was  not  tilltheftirtaenthcaytniy 
that  French  words  came  in  to;  aaj^mia|l^l(9i^@ai 
things  iot  which  die  En^idi  tongue  had  namea  «TOdy.j 
Thus  the  English  tongue  gradually  pat  oa  its  totar  cM 
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wMk,  '  It  nmoiuad  Teutonie  in  its  ««eiiee,  Teutonic  in 
iu  gnunm&tieal  fdrina.  But  it  loit  its  inflexions,  more 
ttioffflngllly  than  ■oma  kindred  tODgosa,  not  iDorethoioiiglily 
thtn  tome  othen.  Ji  also  received  8  rast  infiuion  of  Bo- 
manoB  woids  into  its  Vocabolary,  an  infosion  far  greater 
in  degree,  but  exactly  the  same  in  kdnd*  as  the  Teutonic 
infusian  into  the  Tocabulacy  of  the  Bomanos  laiq;iiage& 
especially  into  French. 

In  literature,  as  distingaished  from  laQgaag^  and  also  in 
art,  the  Norman  Conquest  is  one  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  epochs  in  our  history.  The  breaking. down  of  iba 
barrier  between  the  insular  and  the  continental  world  did 
much  for  both.  Learning  had  gone  down  again  in  England 
through  the  Danish  invasions ;  and  Eodward  the  Confessor, 
with  all  his  fondness  ior  foieigaers,  did  little  for  foreign 
icholars.  Under  William,  and  his  son  Henry  things 
altogether  changed.  The  first  two  occupants  of  see  of 
Canterbury  after  the  Ci'>aqueBt  were  the  two  greatest 
scbolani  of  their  day.  Both  of  them  were  strangers  in 
Normandy  no  less  than  in  England  :  Lonfranc  came  from 
Lombard  Pavia,  Ansetm  from  Bnrgundian  Aoata.  After 
them  England  herself  produced  a  goodly  crop  of  scholars 
among  her  children  of  both  races.  While  the  Chronicle 
was  still  writing  in  our  own  tongue,  a  crowd  of  learned 
pens  recorded  English  history  iu  Latin.  Florence  of 
Worcester  told  the  unTamished  tale  of  the  early  Norman 
reigns  in  a  chronicle  which  is  English  in  all  but  language. 
Uenry  of  Huntingdon  preserved  to  us  large  frsgments  of  our 
ancient  songa  in  a  Latin  dress.  William  of  Malmesbury 
^p^red  to  the  character  of  a  critical  historiaii,  a  character 
BtUl  more  nearly  reached  somewhat  later  by  William  of 
Newburgfa.  The  statesmen-historians  of  Henry  IL's  day 
follow,  and  lead  us  on  to  the  monastic  historians  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Yet,  after  all,  one  would  gladly  exchange 
much  of  the  Ught  which  they  give  us  for  a  coutinnation  of 
the  English  Chronicle  in  the  English  tongue. 

One  form  of  influence  on  language  was  the  almost  com- 
plete exchange  of  the  Old-Engliah  proper  names  for  a  new 
set  of  names  which  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  Tike 
strictly  Norman  proper  names,  those  ivhich  the  Normans 
Mther  brought  with  them  from  the  North  or  had  bor- 
rowed from  iha  Franks,  are  as  truly  Teutonic  as  the  Eng- 
lish names;  a  few  names  only  were  common  to  both 
countries.  Bu^  just  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the 
Normans  were  bef^ning  to  adopt  scriptural  and  saintly 
names,  which  were  all  bi:^  unknown  in  England.  WiUi 
the  Conquest  a  new  fashion  set  in,  and  the  names,  whether 
Teutonio  or  saintly,  which  were  in  Norman  use  gradually 
displaced  the  ancient  English  names.  A  few  specially 
royal  and  saintly  names,  like  Eadward  and  Eadmund,  alone 
survived.  Tlironghout  the  twelfth  century  wo  constantly 
find  the  father  bearing  an  English  name,  while  the  son  has 
one  of  the  new  fashion.  This  point  is  of  importance^  It  at 
fmce  marks  and  hides  the'fnsion  of  races.  It  helpa  m  to 
see  that  many  a  man  who  was  to  all  outward  appearance  a 
stranger  was  in  truth  of  genuine  English  descent 

Along  "wiih  the  change  in  personal  names  came  in 
the  use  of  hereditary  surnames.  Surnames,  iu  the  sense 
of  mere  personal  descriptions  or  nicknames,  were  already 
common  both  in  Engbmd  and  in  Normandy.  Bat  the 
hereditary  surname,  the  name  of  the  family  handed  on  from 
father  to  son,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  unknown  in 
England,  and  it  yras  only  just  coming  into  use  in  Normandy. 
The  Normans  brought  the  fashion  into  England,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  Conquest  gave  it  a  fresh  impul&a. 
While  many  of  the  Norman  aettlen  brought  with  tbem  the 
surnames  which  they  had  already  taken  from  their  ratatcs 
or  birth-places  in  Normandy,  a  crowd  of  man  of  both  races 
now  took  surnames  from  their  estates  and  birth-plaiss  in 
England.  The  f  oshioa  to  some  extent  affected  local  nomen- 


clature alsa  On  the  whole^  the  Horman  Oonqaest  made 
but  little  change  in  this  way.  Few  ploMs,  if  any,  lost 
their  namea.  But  some  towns,  castles,  and  monasteries  of 
Norman  foundation  received  French  name* ;  and  a  crowd  of 
En^ish  towns  and  villages  did,  as  it  were,  take  Norman  sur- 
names, by  taking  the  name  of  e  Norman  lord  to  distingoish 
them  from  other  places  of  the  same  name. 

In  those  days  art  is  almost  synonymoiu  with  architee- 
ture,  and  the  changes  in  that  art  which  were  wroaght  by 
the  Norman  Conquest  were  gnat  indeed.  There  was  then 
but  little  room  for  great  displays  of  artistio  architecture 
anywhere  but  in  churches.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  periods  of 
genuine  art,  the  style  used  for  buildings  of  all  classes  was 
the  same.  Up  to  tiu  eleventh  century  all  Western  Europe 
hod  built  in  one  style,  in  that  older  form  of  the  Roman- 
esque or  ronnd>arched  architecture  which  camo  direct  from 
Italy  and  was  known  as  the  mot  Somaaua.  Its  most 
striking  feature  is  the  tall,  slender  bell-towett  which  in  Eng- 
land are  a  sign  of  work  not  later  than  the  eleventh  century, 
while  in  Germany  they  go  on  throu^  the  twelfth,  and  in 
Italy  they  never  went  out  of  use  at  all  In  the  course  of  the 
eleventh  eenturyseveral  parts  of  Europe  struck  out  new  styles 
of  their  own,  which  still  keep  the  round  arch,  and  which  ore 
therefore  properly  classed  as  later  varieties  of  the  Bom&n- 
esque  type.  One  of  thesi  arose  in  Normandy,  and  was, 
among  other  Norman  fashions,  brought  into  England  by 
Eadward  in  the  building  of  his  new  church  at  Westminster. 
After  the  Conquest  the  Norman  style  naturally  became 
the  prevailing  fashion.  One  part  <it  that  fashion  was  the 
building  of  churches  on  a  gigantic  scale,  such  sa  liad  never 
before  been  eeen  ip  England.  This  fashion  led  the  Norman 
bishops  and  abbots  to  puU  down  and  rebuild  most  of  the 
minsters  of  England.  The  earliest  Norman  style  was  an 
advance  on  the  Frimitivs  Bomanesque  in  proportion  and  in 
vigour  of  style,  eastiug  off  the  men  imitation  of  Boman 
models  which  had  lingered  for  so  many  ages.  But  in  mere 
amount  of  ornament  it  was  certainly  no  advance.  The  en- 
riched Norman  style  comes  iu  later.  However,  from  the 
reign  of  William,  one  might  perhaps  say  from  the  reign  of 
Eadward,  the  older  style  gave  way  to  the  now.  The  ^*mi- 
tive  models'  wen  now  followed  only  m  sniaUer  and  less 
important  churches,  where  the  use  of  tlu  slender  bell' 
towers  lasted  longer  than  any  other  feature.  Yet  the 
Nonnan  style^  in  suppUnting  the  eariier  En^ish  fashion, 
was  in  some  measure  influenced  by  it  The  Nonnan 
churdws  of  England  have  some  distinctly  Engli^  features 
of  which  there  is  no  sign  in  those  of  Normandy. 

We  are  UAA  that  great  improvements  in  Aamts&a  archi* 
tectore  were  brought  in  by  the  Normans ;  but,  when  we 
see  the  few  Norman  houses  that  are  left  to  us,  we  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the*chi<tf  change  %-aa  the  freer  appli- 
cation of  stone  to  domestic  work.  It  woi  only  in  houses 
of  the  very  highest  elass,  as  in  kings'  pa.aGes,  that  there 
wss  room  for  any  great  display  of  art  Such  buildings 
olbwed  of  the  great  hall,  with  rows  of  columns  and  arches, 
like  those  of  a  church.  For  municipal  architecture  there 
was  as  yet  no  room  in  our  islaad.  But  military  architecturo 
took  one  of  its  greatest  steps  in  this  age.  Fortification  had 
advanced  in  England  from  the  hedge  or  palisade  which  Ida 
built  at  Bomburgh  to  the  wall  of  squared  stones  with  which 
j£thelstan  hod  surrounded  Exeter.  But  the-Norman  eaitif, 
name  and  thing,  was  brought  in  as  stanething  new  in  the 
days  of  Eadward,  and  the  land  was  covered  with  them  in 
the  days  of  William.  The  massive  square  tower,  of  which 
tho  Conqueror'a  Tower  of  London  is  the  greatest  example^ 
is  one  type.  The  dieU-keep,.the  polygonal  wall  raised  most 
commonly  on  a  mound  of  English  work,  is  another  type. 
In  the  days  of  our  forefatheA  the  castle  was  the  very 
embodiment  of  wrong  ot^  ^^i|Atobiir'  Thd^C^i^ratele  nev«r 
speaks  of  castle-building  without  some  epithet  of  horror. 
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>  Onenmrt  <rf  UMweluingei  m  die  art  of  fottifieat^wu 
Jargsl^  to  change  tba  cJiaincUr  of  the  warfare  w  wall  the 
taetisaof  theage  immediately foUowing the Oonqiuat  The 
older  warfare  of  EngUnA  u  »  warfare  of  jiteM  battlei, 
Soeh  is  the  warfare  of  .£Ured,  auch  )■  the  warfare  of 
BrQitiMth  and  UlfoTtel  and  Eadmnnd  Zroniida;  Bnt  the 
warfare  of  the  twelHh  eeotury  ia  mainly  •  warfare  of  ■iegoa. 
Hie  taking  ol  towna  and  oaatlea  ia  eadlaaa ;  bat  between 
Senlu  and  the  war*  of  the  thirtemtli  century  we  hardhr 
meet  with  more  than  two  neat  bettlea  in  the  open  fiel^ 
tfaoBO  of  Tinehebrai  and  the  StandaH, 

The  changee  in  the  dumcter  of  warfare  wm  aeoonpanied 
by  a  more  general  diange  In  art  of  war.  An  andant 
English  army  fonght  on  foot ;  the  horse  was  need  only  to 
carry  the  warrior  to  the  field.  ^Tlien  tbe  time  for  action 
came,  the  king  or  ealdoman  and  all  hia  following  dis- 
nxmnted.  Th»  old  national  weapon  was  the  sword,  which 
nnder  Chlut  was  exchanged  for  the  heary  Danish  axa.  The 
English  armies  of  tbe  eleventh  centory  oonsisted  of  two 
elaasas,  both  footmen.  The  hoosecails,  tbe  paid  fore^  and 
the  tli^na  and  other  penooal  foUowers  of  the  king,  wore 
coats  of  mail  and  carried  shields,  which  ooold  be  made  into  a 
kind  of  fortification  called  the  •hield-wmlL  Hey  hurled  jave- 
line  «t  the  beginning  of  tbe  fight,  and  came  to  dose  conflict 
with  tbe  aze>  The  irregular  leriss  of  the  shires  csme  armed 
with  axes,  jsTelina,  daba,  or  any  other  weapooa  that  they 
coold  bring.  Bat  there  waa  no  cavaliy,  and  there  were  but 
few  archers.  In  tbe  Konnan  system  of  warfare,  cavalry 
and  archera  are  the  chief  arms.  Tbe  mailed  knights  ehsrge 
on  horseback  with  hmg  lanoes  ruaed  high  in  ths  air ;  they 
nse  the  sword,  and  sometimes  the  iron  maot^for  dose  combat 
The  infantry  are  mainly  arehers;  the  monnted  archer  ia 
rare.  With  tbe  Conqneet  tbe  Norman  tactics  natoraDy  dis- 
placed tbe  English.  The  Englishman  grasped  the  weapon 
of  his  conqnerM,  and  the  fome  of  the  English  archers  began. 
Yet  tbe  Konnan  manner  of  fighting  was  itaeU  to  soma  ex- 
tent infiuenced  by  V,ng\ia\  practice.  Tbe  English  archer, 
though  he  bad  changed  hia  weapon,  was  really  the  true  heir 
of  the  English  axeman.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  as  in 
the  deventh,  the  main  strength  of  an  EngUih  army  lay  in 
its  infantry.  And,  earlier  than  thi&  the  old  traditions  of 
English  warfare  were  sometimes  foDoved  by  tbe  Nonnana 
themsdrea.  More  than  once  In  wars  of  the  twelfth  ceu 
tury  we  find  kinp  md  nobles  getting  down  from  their 
horses  and  fighting  on  foot^  tea  in  hand,  like  Cnnt  or 
Harold. 

We  can  now  aomnp  the  main  reaulta  of  tbe  Iforman  Con- 
qattt.  We  can  be  hardly  wrong  in  calling  it  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  English  history  since  the  first  coming  of 
the  English  and  their  conversion  to  Ghristiamty.  It  was  a 
great  and  a  violent  change,  a  change  which,  either 
in  its  immediate  or  in  ita  more  distant  results,  touched 
everything  in  the  land.  Yet  there  waa  no  break,  no  gap, 
parting  the  times  before  It  from  tbe  times  after  it  The 
changes  which  it  wrought  were  to  a  great  extent  only  the 
atreogtbeoisg  of  tendendas  which  were  already  at  work. 
The  direct  changes  which  we  may  look  upon  as  forming  the 
Conquest  itself,  as  distingrucbed  from  its  more  distant 
resnlts,  were  done  at  onoe  gnidaally  and  under  cover  of  legal 
form.  "So  old  institutions  were  uprooted,  though  some  of 
them  were  nodermioed  by  new  institutions  set  up  alongside 
of  them.  The  revolution  which  seemed  to  bo  the  over- 
throw of  English  freedom  led  in  the  end  to  its  new  birth. 
Under  an  unbroken  saccessioa  of  native  kings,  freedom 
might  have  died  out  step  by  step,  as  it  did  in  some  other 
lands.  Aa  it  was,  the  main  effect  of  the  Conquest  waa  to 
call  out  the  ancient  English  spirit  in  a  more  definite  and 
MtagoniAic  shape^  to  give  the  English  nation  new  leaden 
in  the  oonquerors  who  were  gradually  changed  into  country* 


mea.  ana,  by  die  uiloa  ol  Qm  torn  ti  botl  neat,  tc 
win  Wkt^  Bobatuice  of  thft  old  luCitDtioBa  vndar  1101 
fonnn 

Underllie  mbs  of  Oi»  Oooqneror  England  appean  foi 
the  first  time  in  her  new  European  diaracter.  Looking 
at  her  nmply  as  a  power,  without  regard  to  Oo  nationalttj 
ol  her  inhalatant^  die  now  appeara  as  an  tustdar  power 
making  conqueata  en  eontinntal  ground,  William  nufiia, 
idacad  on  the  throne  by  tbe  En^iah  people  in  oppositbi] 
to  a  Norman  revolt^  brwe  aU  hia  promisss  of  good  govemr 
lUBt,  and  mlad  one  of  the  wont  tyraata  in  onr  histoiy. 
But  it  would  be  hard  to  show  Hut  he  was  an  oppressor  ol 
Eo^iahmen  w  Engliahiqen.  Hia  rule  was  rather  a  tyranny 
which  pressed  on  ^  daases  and  all  race^  though  the  native 
pjigliai^  would  doobtlBM  be  the  class  which  fdt  it  most  bit- 
terly. Oodlflsa  and  vidoua  beyond  all  paralld  before  or 
after,  he  waa  atill  a  captain  and  a  statesman,  and  no  king 
better  knew  how  to  make  use  of  every  art  to  advance  the 
power  of  his  kingdom.  Hs  won  a  large  part  of  Normandy 
by  force  of  arms ;  and,  when  his  brother  Robert  set  foru 
on  the  cruaade,  he  obtained  the  whole  duchy  under  eovel 
of  a  mortgage  Maine  revolted  and  wu  won  back;  a 
purchase  of  Aqnitainewas  negotiated;  Rufua  was  bellered 
to  hvn  dedgna  on  the  crown  of  France  itself.  A  short 
war  was  waged  between  Rufus  and  Philip  of  France,  a  war 
which  now  b^^  to  put  on  the  character  of  a  war  between 
England  and  France,  rather  than  that  of  a  men  war  between 
the  duke  of  the  Normans  and  hia  orerlord  at  Paris.  The 
wedth  and  ilrangth  of  England  now  for  the  fint  time 
directly  tdd  In  oontinental  snaii^  9ut  the  schemes  of  the 
Red  ^ng  were  cut  short  by  thfr  stroke  of  an  arrow  in  the 
New  Forest  f2d  August  1100).  By  an  agreement  between 
William  and  Robert,  if  either  died  childless,  his  brother  waa 
to  succeed  to  hia  dominiima.  But  at  ths  death  of  Rufua, 
Robert  waa  far  away  on  the  crusade,  and  the  English  nation 
hod  never  paid  much  heed  to  any  attempts  to  settle  the 
succession  of  the  crown  beford  a  vacancy.  Henry,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  ConqnertH',  the  only  one  of  hu  soua 
who  waa  the  son  of  a  crowned  long  and  bom  on  English 
ground,  was  unanimoudy  chosen  and  speedily  crowtied. 
An  V-ngljuTtrnfl"  by  birth, -if  not  by  descent,  he  further 
married  a  wife  who  had  some  Englidi  blood  in  her  veins, 
and  who,  in  tba  eyes  of  his  subjects,  passed  for  an  English- 
woman. This  waa  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  of 
Scotland,  who  at  her  msrrioge  took  the  Norman  name  of 
Matilda.  The  f^gUsh  king  and  tbe  English  queen  were 
mocked  at  by  the  Korman  courtiers,  who  again  conspired 
to  bring  in  ths  Norman  dtike.  Again  a  son  of  the  Con- 
queror owed  hia  crown  to  Englidi  loyalty.  A  second 
Norman  iarasion  of  England  followed.  Aobert  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  as  hia  father  had  landed  at  Fevensc^,  but  tbe 
policy  of  Henry  found  means  to,  send  him  and  his  host 
away  without  fighting  (1101).  One  of  the  usual  agree- 
ments was  made,  sn  agreement  which  had  little  chance  of 
being  kept,  by  which  again  each  brother  was  to  succeed  to 
the  dominions  of  the  other  in  case  of  the  failure  of  direct 
heirs.  But  Robert  was  incapaUe  of  ruling  bis  own 
dominions ;  a  party  in  Normandy  invited  tbe  King  of  the 
English  to  save-the  duchy  from  anarchy.  Two  qunpaignti, 
ending  in  the  great  fight  of  Tlncfaebrai  (1106),  brou^ 
Normandy  into  the  hands  of  Henry.  Hen  at  the  time 
looked  on  the  day  of  Tinehebrai  as  the  reverad  of  the  day 
of  Senl&c.  Normandy  waS  conquered  by  Englan^  u 
England  had  before  been  conquerod  by  Norman^,  pndi 
a  new  pat  forth  onlv  one  aide  of  the  wm}  bat  imn,  ona 
side  it  was  true.  i 

During  the  rest  of  Henq^  ffigfiJ^^  Wj>w€p»« 
in  England;  but  nearly  Um  whde  time  WU  ^led  with 
continental  wars.    The  vartare  between  Tnue»  and 
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EngUnd,  of  which  there  bad  been  onl/  a  glunpee  id  t&e 
days  of  Bofos,  now  began  in  earaeet.  It  if  trie  that  the 
wan  of  fieniy  were  miged  wholly  for  N'orman'and  not  st 
all  fcfr  English  interests,  and  EngUahmen  at  home  bitterly 
cwnpluned  of  the  taxes  whidi  were  wrong  from  them  for 
wars  beyond  sea.  Bat  it  is  none  the  Ian  true  that,  in 
their  European  aspect,  they  were  Engt'i**  wars,  and  tilat 
they  tended  to  give  the  England  of  Henry  a  wholly  different 
position  from  the  England  of  the  days  before  the  Conquest. 
The  later  yests  of  Henry  were  chiefl/  occupied  in  sdiemes  ot 
dynastic  poliqr  on  the  continent.  His  oiriy  legitimate  son, 
the  ^thuiog  William,  to  whom  homage  as  his  successor 
had  beoh  done  both  in  Normandy  and  in  England,  was 
drowned  in  1120.  The  king's  daughter  Matilda  had  been 
marri^  to  the  emperor  Haory  V.  Strict  alliance  with 
Germany  formed  part  of  Henry's  policy,  as  it  had  formed 
part  of  the  policy  of  Godwine  and  Hutild ;  and  the  two 
Henries,  emperor  and  king,  joined  in  warfare  against  Lewis 
of  Fraueei  On  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Matilda  retnmed 
to  England^  and,  by  an  act  without  precedent  either  in  his 
kingdom  or  in  his  daohy,  Henry  piocored  that  homage 
should  be  done  to  his  'daughter  as  his  sncoessnr.  No  more 
striking  comment  can  be  needed  as  to  the  growth  of  the 
new  ideas  of  kingship.  The  crown  was  beginning  to  be  so 
thoroughly  looked  on  as  a  possession  that  it  was  deemed 
that  it  might  pass  to  a  woman.  On  the  other  hand, 
DO  settlement  could  be  more  opposed  to  modem  notions 
of  hereditary  righi  When  homage  was  first  done  to 
Matilda,  Robert's  son  William,  who,  according  to  modem 
notions,  was  the  direct  heir  of  the  Conqueror,  was  still 
liring.  Iik  Normandy  indeed  he  was  his  uncle's  enemy, 
and  in  England  his  claims .  seem  never  to  have  been  heard 
ol  Bnt,  in  the  lack  of  legitimate  male  heirs,  the  choice 
either  oi  the  king's  natural  son  Robert  or  of  his 
sister's  son  Stephen  would  hare  been  mnch  less  opposed  to 
earlier  idea^  both  English  and  Norman,  than  the  succession 
of  Matilda,  The  imperial  widow  was  presently  married  to 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  a  marriage  clearly  designed  with  a  new 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  continental  dominions  ol  Imt 
father's  house. 

King  Henry  died  in  U3S,  leering,  ak  he  deemed,  the 
succession  to  his  daughter  and  her  young  son  Henry.  As 
usual,  an  arrangement  made  before  the  racancy  wy  set 
Bside,  and  the  choice  of  England  fell  on  Stephen.  The  case 
of  the  new  king's  election  was  not  unlike  the  older  and 
more  famous  case  of  the  election  iof  Harold.  In  itself  it 
was  perfectly  good.  Against  it  stood  the  fact  that  Stephen 
had,  with  the  rest  of  the  chief  men,  awora  to  the  succession 
of  Ma^d&  Stephen  then  wm  a  petjurcr  as  regarded  his 
own  BonI;  he  was  no  usurper  as  reganled  the  nation.  He 
was  aeoBpted  without  opposition,  and  King  Henry's  son 
Robert  did  homage  to  hun  with  the  rest.  But  Stephen,  a 
man  of  many  winning  peiionsl  qoalities,  was  utterly  unable 
to  rugn  in  those  timA  Bebellions  broke  out;  Earl 
Bobert  asserted  the  rights  of  his  sister  in  England,  and 
Normandy  waa  conquered  by  her  husband  Geoffrey.  The 
empress  landed  in  England  (1IS9)  ;  ahe  was  chosen  Lady 
(1141)— the  name  Queen  was  not  used;  bnt  she  was  ueTer 
crowned.  A  ciril  war,  a  Ume  of  ntt«r  anarchy  and  haToo 
raged,  till  (11S3)  another  agreemmt  of  the  usual  kind  wu 
made  between  Stephen  and  Matilda'aaon  Henry,  now  duke 
of  the  Normans.  He  had  been  brought  orer  to  England 
as  a  child  j  he  had  taken  his  shai«  in  the  wars ;  and  it  waa 
now  agreed  that  Stephen  shoold  keep  the  crown  tor  life, 
and  that  Heniy  should  succeed  hin.  This  time  the  agree- 
ment took  effect  When  Stephen  died  in  the  next  year, 
Henry  snecseded  withont  opposition.  Again  a  duke  of  the 
Normans  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Enj^nd;  bntEenrrof 
A^Jon,  by  blrth-plaes  Henry  of  Lt  Hans,  waa  far  mora  than 
4uk«  of  tha  NoEuana  avd  king  of  tha  EivUah,    To  tbt 


lanos  oi  hia  mother's  father  he  added  the  landa  of  his  fatheri 
Aiyou,  Maine,  and  Touraine ;  and  a  politic  marriage  gaT« 
him  a  greater  dominion  stUL  The  designs  of  William 
Rufus  upon  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  came  to  pass  in  another 
way.  Tha  g^t  dominicm  of  Southern  Gaul,  Foiton, 
Aquitaine,  and  Gaacony,  had  passed  to  Eleanor  the  daughter 
of  their  laat  duke.  She  married  Lewi^  the  heir  of  the 
crown  of  France,  who  ahnoat  immediately  snoceeded  to  the 
kingdom  (1137).  For  a  moment  France  and  Aquitaine, 
Northern  and  Sonthem  Gaul,  the  land  of  oil  and  the  land 
of  oe,  were  joined  together.  It  might  aeem  that  a  kingdom 
of  France^  in  the  modem  sense,  waa  about  to  b^^  But 
the  northem  king  and  the  southam  dneheaa  did  n«t  agrask 
A  canonical  objection  to  the  marriage  was  eouTeniently 
found,  and  it  was  aeoordingly  ann^ed.  The  dironied 
queeu  at  onoe  married  the  young  duke  of  the  Nonnana 
(1102).  Her  dominions  came  vith  her,  and  tha  prince 
who  now  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  &igUnd  already  held 
the  greatest  power  in  Oaul,  a  power  far  greater  than  that  of 
his  nominal  lord  at  Paris.  With  that  dominion  ha  won 
the  undying  hatred  of  Uib  lord  whose  wife  with  her  qtlendid 
heritage  had  passed  to  him.  The  king  of  Faria  was  not 
yet  to  be  master  of  Southern  GauL  He  was  to  be  again 
shut  up  in  his  inland  dominion,  while  his  might?  vassal  held 
the  mouths  of  the  great  riven  and  the  fairest  cities'  of  the 
land.  As  England  under  Cnut  mi^t  seem  to  have  become 
part  of  a  Scandinavian  empire,  so  under  Henry  she  might 
seem  to  have  become  part  of  a  Gaulish  empire,  ^e 
strictly  Norman  period  of  the  English  history  comes  to  an 
end.  Normandy  and  England  have  alike  become  parta  of 
the  dominions  of  a  king  who  by  female  descent  might  be 
called  either  Norman  or  English,  but  who,  both  by  birth 
and  by  genecal  character,  was  neither  Nomian  nor  &igliah. 
In  ruling  over  a  vast  number  of  distinct  states,  widely 
differing  in  blood,  language,^  and  everything  else,  ruling 
over  all  without  ezdnuvely  belonging  to  any,  Henry  H, 
king,  duke,  and  count  of  sJl  the  lands  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Scottiah  border,  waa  the  forerunner  of  the  emperor 
Chariai  Y. 

It  was  during  tiie  reigns  of  the  two  sons  and  the  grand* 
son  of  the  Conqueror  that  the  chief  st^ps  were  tsken 
towards  the  fusion  of  English  and  Nomans  into  one  people^ 
or  rather  towards  the  chuige  of  Normans  into  Englishmen. 
At  the  accession  of  Rufus  the  distinction  was  in  fall  force ; 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  L  it  is  clearly  visible.  In  the 
course  of  Henry's  reign  it  so  far  died  out  that,  though  it 
waa  doubtleaa  not  forgotten,  it  was  no  longer  marked  by 
outward  distinction.  The  name  of  Englishman  now  takes 
in  all  nativee  of  England,  of  whatever  descent.  A  tale 
of  a  general  conspiracy  to  kill  all  the  Nonnana  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Stephen  proves,  when  it  is  examined, 
to  mean,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  masaaera  ol  St  Brice, 
not  adeaigu  tosUy  every  man  of  Norman  descent  in  England, 
but  merely  a  design  to  slay  a  particular  body  of  Norman 
mercenary  soldiers.^  Eveiytbii^  during  tbeee  reigna  tended 
to  draw  the  two  raeaa  more  neariy  together;  nothing  tended 
to  keep  them  apart  The  bnital  tyranny  of  Knfua  wronged 
bothraeea  alike  ;  yet  men  of  native  English  descent  could 
rise  even  under  hifai.'  The  cold  despotism  ot  Henry  at  Mice 
benefited  and  offended  both  racea  alike.  At  one  time  <d 
his  reign  we  meet  with  a  eomptoint  that  hs  would  admit  no 
Englishman  to  high  office.    When  the  complsint  ia  tasted, 
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it  is  firand  titet  the  azelnnon  azUndad  to  BatiTra  of 
EnglaDd  of  both.ruu,  that  tits  pnfereoeeiru  aprefannes 
for  abwliita  fordgnan  as  aoeli.  Tha  horron  of  tha  anaroli^ 
in  Staphsn's  da/  fall  on  Ibotk  imeaa  alike ;  tha  foreiga  mar- 
cacarias  who  laid  vaate  tha  had  vara  hatafnl  to  both  alike. 
We  may  safely  say  that,  at  the  tima  of  tho  aeeessioD  of 
Henry  of  Anjou,  tha  man  of  Norman  descent  bom  in 
England  had,  altogether  in  feeling  and  largely  in  speech, 
become  an  Englishtoan. 

None  of  theM  three  reigna  was  a  time  of  great  Ugislatira 
changes,  but  tha  reigna  of  Rufua  and  Henry  ware  the  tima 
in  which  the  nev  system  of  adminbtrmtion'grew  vp.  Un- 
der Rufus  tha  doctrine  of  military  taanres,  and  of  tha 
incidents  coDsoquent  on  such  tenures,  was  put  into 
systematio  shape  by  his  rapacious  minister  BandoU 
Flambard,  whom  ha  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham. 
This  man  is  distinctly  charged  with  having  first  subjected 
ecclesiastical  property  to  these  burthons,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  laid  thom  on  lay  property 
also.  The  eridenee  is  this.  Under  the  Conqueror  we  soo 
the  germs  and  beginnings  of  certain  usages,  but  nothing 
more.  -  At  the  accession  of  Henry  they  appear  in  a  system- 
atic shape  as  established  usages,  usages  which  Henry  does 
not  promise  to  abolish,  though  he  does  promise  to  reform 
the  abuses  of  them.  The  feudal  burthana  were  a  logical 
deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  military  tenure,  The  land 
b  held  of  the  lord  on  condition  of  certain  services  being 
rendered.  It  passes  from  father  to  sod  ;  but  in  order 
thst  each  succeasire  tenant  msy  strictly  hold  it  as  a  grant 
from  the  lord,  the  heir  must  receive  it  again.  For  the  new 
grant  he  must  pay  a  relief,  the  pries  of  the  reletatio,  the 
taking  np  again,  of  the  estate  which  has  lapsed  to  the  lord. 
But  it  may  be  thst  the  heir  is  from  sge  or  sex  incompetent 
to  discharge  the  services  doe  to  the  lord.  In  the  case  of 
the  minor  heir,  the  lord  takes  the  fief  into  his  own  hands 
till  the  heir  is  of  age  to  discharge  them.  The  heiress  can 
never  discharge  them  in  person,  she  must  discharge  them 
through  a  husband.  But  the  interests 'of  the  lord  require 
that  she  shall  marry  only  with  his  approval,  lest  she  should 
carry  the  fief  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  All  these  occa> 
sions  were  turned  by  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  Randolf 
Flambard  into  means  for  increasing  the  royal  revenue.  Tha 
wardship, — that  is,  the  temporary  possession  of  the  minor's 
estate, — might  be  granted  or  sold.  So  might  the  marriage  of 
tha  heiress.  The  brd  might  either  sell  her  and  her  estate 
for  money,  or  else  he  might  take  money  from  the  heiress 
herself  for  leave  to  marry  according  to  her  own  inclinations. 
So  irith  bishopries  and  abbeys ;  Flamlwrd  found  out  that 
they  too  were  held  of  the  king  by  mibtary  service.  During 
the  Toeaney  of  the  benafica,  there  waa  no  one  to  discharge 
the  sarviee;  the  king  therefore  took  temporary  possession 
of  tlie  eeelesiastical  estate.  And,  as  tha  new-prelate  could 
not  be  chosen  without  the  royal  consent,  the  king  might 
prolong  that  temporary  possession  as  long  as  he  choaek  All 
theae  infereneea  were  logically  drawn  out  and  atamly  carried 
into  pra^ice  by  the  minister  of  Rufiu.  The  utmost  that 
Henry  pledged  himself  to  do  was  to  reform  the  grosser 
oppresaiona  of  his  brother'a  reign,  and  to  limit  hia  ezaettona 
witikin  some  raaaonable  bounds.  The  eUima  themselves 
went  on,  to  the  oppression  and  sorrow  of  snceessive  genera- 
tions of  heira  and  heiresses,  till,  as  regards  lay  tenuraa,  the 
whole  system  was  swept  away  by  the  tamoua  Act  of 
Charles  II. 

There  is  nothing  to  make  ns  think  that  the  innovations 
of  Flambard  were  ever  put  forth  in  a  legislative  shape.  At 
all  eventa,  no  laws  of  William  Rufus  are  extant  A  book 
V  extant  which  calls  itself  the  Laws  of  Henry ;  but,  like 
/he  Godaa  ealled  the  law  of  Eodward  and  William,  it 
ia  isthor  n  private  compihtiMU  or  law-book,  tt  has  a 
certain  valae,  aa  a  witness  to  the  state  of  tha  law  in 


Henry  I. 'a  time;  but  it  mtist  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
collection  of  real  atatntea  put  forth  by  that  king.  It  is 
renurkable  for  the  strongly  English  character  of  tha 
jurisprudence  described.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  compiler  purposely  gave  his  work  as  English  a  charac- 
ter as  be  could;  but  there  is  os  little  donbt  that  Henry 
strove  to  give  to  hia  govornmont,  as  far  as  he  couhl, 
at  least  the  appearance  of  an  English  character.  In  his 
charter  he  grants  to  his  people  the  law  of  King  Eadward 
— that  is,  the  system  of  government  which  prevailed  in 
Eadward's  reign — with  his  father's  amendments.  And,  both 
in  the  charter  and  in  othor  documents  of  his  reign,  the  time 
of  King  Eadward  is  constantly  takon  as  tho  standard. 
Henry  however  kept  the  fore&ts  in  hia  own  hands,  and 
preserved  the  stem  forest  law  of  his  father.  Tho  reign  of 
Henry  is  also  memorable  as  tho  time  of  the  earliest  extant 
chartois,  both  of  the  king  and  of  other  lords,  granting  new 
privileges  to  boroughs,  often  calling  them  into  legal  existence 
for  the  first  time.  Thus  the  citizeiis  of  London  an 
exempted  from  various  burthens  of  different  kinds,  and 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  but  their  own  courts.  They 
have  further  the  farm  of  all  Middlesex — their  subject  dis- 
trict— end  the  appointment  of  their  own  sheriff.  In  the  next 
reign  or  rather  anarchy,  the  citizens  of  Loudon  appear  dis- 
tinctly as  a  eommunxo  or  commune. 

But  if  this  .period  was  not  marked  by  many  formal  changes 
in  the  law,  the  new  administrative  system  grew  stronger 
and  atronger.  If  the  reign  of  Rufua  systematized  the 
mditary  tenures,  the  reign  of  Henry  systematized  the 
exchequer  and  the  great  offices  of  state.  A  family  of  able 
ministers  begins  with  Roger,  chancellor,  justiciar,  and  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  a  family  of  the  secularized  churchmen  of  that 
day,  most  of  whom  rose  from  the  king's  service  to  high 
ecclesiastical  office.  Henry,  a  strict  administrator  of  jnatice, 
looked  no  less  narrowly  after  his  own  interests.  Under 
him  we  get  the  earliest  pipe-roll  of  the  exchequer,  and  a 
wonderful  document  it  is,  showing  how  many  and  how 
strange  were  the  sources  of  income  which  flowed  into  the 
hoard  of  a  Norman  king. 

These  reigns  are  also  of  the  highest  moment  in  ecclesiasti-' 
cal  history.  We  now  see  what  the  ecclesiastical  effects  of 
the  Conquest  really  were.  As  we  have  seen,  tha  tendency 
of  the  time  wbb  to  make  bishoprics  the  reward  of  temporal 
services,  a  practice  nhich  under  Rufus  easily  sank  into 
direct  simony.  Yet  Rufua  himself,  in  a  fit  of  sickness  and 
lepentaace,  put  a  saint  at  the  head  of  the  English  Church. 
Altera  Tacancy  of  four  years  (1069-1093)  Anselm  succeeded 
Lanfrane  in  the  sea  of  Canterbury.  Anaelm  was  forced 
into  the  office ,  bat  at  thia  ataga  he  showed  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  ancient  English  mode  of  investiture,  by 
which  the  prelate  leeeiTed  hu  staff  from  tha  kinf^  and 
became  bis  man.  But,  in  such  a  reign  aa  that  of  Rnfus, 
the  tsndencies  of  such  a  man  aa  Anselm  could  not  fail  to 
be  Romewards.  Rome  might  well  seem  to  be  the  seat  of 
law,  as  oppoaed  to  the  vnfaw  d  Uia  reigning  king.  Tho 
quarrel  began  about  the  acknowlodgmeat  of  a  pope  of  dia- 
putad  title ,  it  went  on  about  Tarioua  matters,  till  Anselm 
crossed  the  sea  to  confer  with  Fopo  Urban.  He  remained 
in  banishment  till  the  death  of  Rufua,  and  learned  at  Bori 
and  at  Rome  that  the  laws  of  England  ware  eTil,  that  no 
churchman  ought  to  teceire  investiture  from  a  lay  lord  or 
do  homage  to  a  lay  lord  for  the  landa  of  hia  church.  He 
was  recalled  by  Henty,  and  served  him  loyally  during 
Robert's  invasion.  But  he  refused  to  do  homage  or  to 
consecrate  the  bishops  whom  the  king  had  invested.  A 
second  absence  from  England  (1103-1106)  followed,  till  a 
compromise  was  made  between  the  king  and  Pope  Faaehal. 
The  king  gave  up  the  claim  to  invest  *^^V^/*U5l(^"' 
the  prelate  waa  to  do  huna^'^iUl^^at^  Wtl^hW& 
Anselm  then  conio  baclu 
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Tlia  cantroTany  is  «  mflmmUe  one,  not  tlw  leart  bo 
beeawe  Homy  and  iLnMlm  ore  an  almort  Mtlitaiy  mample 
of  a  Jdng  and  a  bishop  who  oonld  each  maintain  olaiins 
which  ha  held  to  be  right  without  loai  of  temper  or  breach 
of  personal  friendship.  Ansekn  was  a  true  saint  He 
was  no  mere  stickler  for  eeeledsstioal  [Niril^es,  but  a 
dentninoer  of  moral  erO.  One  of  his  canms  again 
denonnoea  the  slaTe-trade^  and  indeed  denotmoes  slavery 
itieU,  Tet  it  ia  plain  that  thvongh  Anselm  the  power  of 
•  the  Boman  see  in  England  greatly  adTanced,  and  he 
laboured  hard  to  forbid  the  Englidi  use  which  allowed 
marriage  to  the  de^y.  Under  his  saccessora  the  claitns  of 
Borne  grew  yet  faster,  and  a  succeasion  of  canons  were 
passed  against  married  clergy.  Under  the  anarchy  it 
is  not  wonderfnl  if  the  ecclesiastical  power  grew :  it  was 
the  only  thing  in  the  realm  which  kept  any  likeness  of  law. 
Ecclesiastical  synods  took  upon  thenuelres  to  judge  the 
king;  and  the  right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown 
was  atgued  in  a  solemn  pleading  before  the  conrt  of  Rome. 
The  dMtrine  of  clerical  exemptions  grew ;  it  was  held  that 
no  clerk  mi^t  be  tried  in  a  temporal  court  for  any  crime 
whatsoerer.  Nothing  did  greater  damage  to  Stephen  than 
his  imprisoning  two  bishops,  the  famous  Soger  of  Salisbury 
and  his  nephew  Alexander  of  Lincoln.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  continued  to  draw  to  themselves  a 
la^  class  of  causes  which  concerned  laymen.  Nor  was  this 
in  those  days  altogether  without  a  good  side.  The  bishops' 
courts  had  a  bad  name  for  corruption,  that  is,  for  letting  off 
offenders  for  money.  But  at  least  they  were  not  bloody. 
As  they  could  not  inflict  death,  so  neither  could  they  inflict 
the  horrible  mutilations  which  were  common,  even  in  the 
case  of  very  trifling  offences,  in  the  courts  of  the  king. 

This  period  was  also  marked  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Cistercian  order  into  England.  Houses  of  this  order,  a 
reform  of  the  older  Benedictine  rule,  never  readied  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  Benedictine  houses;  but 
they  have  added  a  special  feature  to  English  scenery.  The 
monks  of  this  order  habitually  sought  wild  and  lonely 
spots ;  the  ruined  abbey  is  most  commonly  Cistercian.  At 
the  same  time,  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  the  untvenity 
system  in  England.  Oxford,  a  flourishing  borough,  a  strong 
military  post,  a  favourite  seat  of  national  assemblies,  and 
an  occasional  royal  residence,  now  becune  for  the  first  time 
a  seat  of  learning.  The  teaching  of  divinity  began  nnder 
Robert  Pullein  in  the  days  of  Henry;  that  of  law  began 
nnder  Tacarins  in  the  days  of  Stephen.  This  is  really  all 
that  we  know  of  the  beginnings  of  tiiat  great  nniTarsity ; 
bnt  its  growth  mnst  have  been  steady  during  the  whole  of 
this  century ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  the  sdiolars 
of  Oxford  were  a  numerona  and  important  body. 

The  relations  of  England  to  the  rest  of  Britain  are  of 
considerable  importaaeo  dnriag  this  time.  The  marriage 
of  Malcolm  and  Margaret  had  most  important  results  on 
both  oountrias.  The  Scottish  kings  became  in  tmth  English 
kings,  more  truly  English  than  tu  Normans  and  Angevina 
who  reigned  in  England.  Their  enltore  was  En^ish ;  they 
dwelled  mainly  in  the  Englidi  or  An^^cised  parts  of  their 
dominions;, straogere  from  England  of  both  raees  were  wel- 
come at  their  court.  This  En^ish  influence  began  under 
Malcolm;  after  a  period  of  struggle,  it  becune  folly 
established  nnder  David.  Malcolm  invaded  England  more 
than  once,  both  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  and  in  those 
of  Rufus,  and  bis  last  invasion  saw  also  his  death  at 
Alnwick  (November  14,  1093).  This  invaeion  was 
perhaps  caused  by  an  act  of  the  king  of  the  Engli&h 
whidi  may  well  have  been  dangerous  to  Scotland.  Rufns 
was  the  one  king  of  his  race  who  enlarged  the  actual 
kingdom  of  England.  He  made  Cumberland,  meaning  by 
that  name  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  an  iute<,'ral  part  <^ 
Encland:  he  peopled  it  with  oblooista  from  suuthem 


England,  and  he  rebuilt  or  npalrad  the  local  capital,  whidi 
beoun^  a  strong  fortreoa  against  Scotland.  Aftw  Mdcohn 
came  a  time  of  struggles  between  the  Scottish  and  the  new 
En^ish  par^  in  Sootlandf  which  was  ended  by  Eadgar, 
the  son  of  Malcohn  and  Margaret,  being  placed  on  th* 
throne  by  English  hdp.  Under  his  reign  and  those  of 
Alexander  and  David  < 1097-11 53}  the  rektions  between 
England  and  Scotland  wera  dos^  and*  as  long  as  Henry  of 
England  lived,  perfectly  peaeefnL  In  Stephen'e  day 
David  asserted  the  rights  of  his  niece  the  emproee ;  ho 
twice  invaded  England ;  he  suffered  a  great  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  the  Standard ;  but  he  obtainsd  the  eesuon  of  the 
newly  won  land  of  Cumberland,  and  also  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumbcrhtnd.  lake  Lothian  at  a  former  time,  thefto 
lands  were  to  be  held  aa  English  earldoms.  Their  powessioa 
by  the  Scottish  kings  was  short ;  but  it  doubtless  tended, 
along  with  other  things,  to  make  Lothian  bocoma  mora 
directly  a  part  of  the  Scottish  realm. 

Along  the  Welsh  frontier  the  power  of  England  greatly 
advanced  aoder  the  two  Williams  and  under  Henry.  We 
may  say,  roughly  speaking,  that  South  Wales  was  conqnared 
at  this  time.  But  the  conquest  amounted  to  little-  more 
than  the  settlement  of  Norman  lords  with  a  following  of  all 
nations,  who  kept  up  from  their  caatles  an  endless  warfare 
against  the  Welib  in  their  mountains.  But  one  part  of  the 
land  was  settled  in  another  way.  The  southern  peninsula 
of  Pembrokeshire,  and  seemingly  the  peninsula  of  Oower 
in  Glamorgan,  were  under  Henry  {1111)  planted  with  a 
Flemish  colony,  which  may  be  fairly  called  the  last  of  the 
Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain.  In  the  Flemish  district 
of  Pembrokeshire  the  Britone  and  their  tongue  vanished  as 
utterly  as  they  had  done  from  Kent.  Two  of  the  chief 
towns,  Pembroke  and  Tenby,  keep  Welsh  names  in  a  corrupt 
form ;  the  rest  of  the  local  nomencUture  preserres  tha 
namea  of  tha  Flemish  leadoii 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Anjoa  a  new  period 
begins.  The  purely  English  period  has  ended.  The 
Norman  period  has  ended  also ;  England  uid  Normandy 
are  alike  under  the  rule  of  the  cosmopolitan  prince  from 
Le  Mans.  Englishmen  tried  to  see  a  native  king  in  the 
man  who  sprang  through  three  generations  of  females  from 
the  son  of  Eadmuod  Ironside.'  And  Henry  wss  too  wise  to 
refuse  to  listen.  Whatever  he  was,  he  was  not  Norman,  and 
under  him  the  last  traeea  of  distinction  between  men  of 
English  and  of  Norman  bltt&  in  England  altogether  died 
out  Of  all  the  kiugi  between  the  CtHiqueror  and  Edward  the 
First,  he  has  the  beat  light  to  the  name  of  lawgiver.  He 
is  not  the  author  ct  any  formal  code ;  but  ha  is  the  author 
of  a  greater  numbw  (tf  actual  enaobnonta  than  any  king 
before  him.  His  reign  falla  naturdly  into  three  parte. 
The  first  ia  takm  np  irith  the  restoration  of  order  after  tha 
anarchy.  To  this  work  the  yoong  prince  of  twenty-one, 
who  had  already  won  a  name  beytrnd  the  saa,  gave  himself 
with  a  good  will  He  was  helped  in  the  work  hf  one  of 
the  clerical  statesmen  of  the  age,  Thomas  the  era  of  Gilbert 
Becket  of  London,  archdeactm  of  Canterbmy  and  tiie 
king's  chancellor.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  great  ezamplee  of 
the  fusion  of  Normans  and  Engltah.  Bom  in  London  of 
Norman  parents,  he  appears  throu|^aut  hie  career  as  a 
passionate  lover  of  his  native  land  and  his  native  dty.  He 
was  a  favourite  with  the  English  pe^de,  nor  is  there  a  word 
to  show  that  he  deemed  himself,  or  was  deemed  by  them, 
to  be  other  than  their  countryman  in  the  fullest  sense. 
King  Henry  and  Clmncellor  Thomas  worked  hard  for  eight 
years  to  restore  the  mlo  of  law.    One  great  difliculty  in 
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th«ir  path  wua  th«  Dew  doctriiw  of  tbe  immiuilty  of  tli» 
clergy  from  tecalar  juxiadictiun.    These  yeoit  were  «  tims 
of  eompusUTO  petcOi'tbrokBa  chiefly  by  »  wtr  (1169)  with 
Lewis  of  Fmnce  for  the  saeoenioQ  of  Toulotue.    Tl^  war 
wftfl,  u  we  Bhall  presMitly  eae,  of  great  importonoe  in  a 
coostitattoniil  point  of  riew ;  and  in  it  the  chanoeUor'i 
function*,  eocIesUstieal  and  civil,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
■bowing  hiuMlf  in  the  third  character  of  a  tt&ut  man-at- 
irras.    At  last-,  on  the  death  of  Archbithop  Theobald 
(1163),  Henry  committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  raising  his 
great  minifltor  to  the  sob  of  Canterbury,  aud  the  further 
mistake  of  expecting  the  new  archbishop  to  remain  his 
minister.     The  step  was  iu  erery  way  new ;  other 
bishopries  had  been  used  as  rewards  for  temporal  serrices; 
the  primacy  had  been  reserred,  if  not  always  for  saints,  at 
least  for  men  whose  character  was  not  promineutly  worldly. 
Most  archbishops  had  been  monks.    And  though,  both 
before  and  after  the  Cuiiqueat,  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
had  been  mien  of  the  realm  in  more  characters  thau  one, 
no  archbishop  bad  erer  held  a  post  in  the  king**  serriee 
like  that  of  chancellor.   The  see  was  forced  upon  Thomas ; 
bn^  aac9  archbishop,  ha  put  on  the  character  of  his  new 
(Ace  in  all  its  fulness.    As  a  mere  deacon  holding  secular 
office,  he  had  been  the  king's  most  trusty  servant ;  now 
become  priest,  toshop,  archbishop,  ha  threir  op  his  secular 
post,  and  became  the  champion  of  the  ecclesiaatical  claims 
in  their  moat  extravagant  shape.    Quarrels  loon  arose 
hetwoeo  him  and  the  king,  quarrels  which  neither  king 
nor  primate  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  Anselm  and 
Henry  I.   Thrauu  showed  himself  Tiolent  and  provoking ; 
Henry  ahond  himself  mean  and  spiteful.   The  first  great 
qomal  uoso  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  daims ;  for  Thomas, 
.in  Ida  new  position,  tried  to  ahslter  mn  tlw  moat  guilty 
dmiduBia  from  any  ponishment  at  the  hands  M  the 
tanqpocal  cowta.   The  king  caased  *  body  of  ordintacai^ 
faunm  u  the  Constitntions  of  Garandoi,  to  ba  drawn 
np,  which  profwaed  to  state  the  law  as  it  stood  under 
Hemy  L  bofora  the  anarchy.   They  were  certainly  not, 
as  the  acdesiistiol  party  ctdled  them,  innovations  trf  his 
on;  but  it  waa  mly  nttnral  that  thay  should  seem 
ianovttioui  to  the  eccMsiastical  pazfj.   Thtn  was  to  be 
■  no  appeal  to  any  powar  ont  of  the  realm  irithovt  the  king's 
special  )mn.   Am  m  nttoial  cmseqnanee,  the  clergy  were 
not  to  leave  the  realm  without  the  Unjfs  Honioe.-  The 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  no  longer  to  shelter  offenders 
Against  the  laws  of  the  land.    Adrowsons  were  declared  to 
be  lay  fees.   The  banaiil  character  of  the  estates  of 
bishops  and  abbots  was  distinctly  asserted,  and  on  this 
CoUowad,  as'B  logical  conaaqnenee,  Uie  rule  that  those  estates 
should  pass  into  the  king's  hands  daring  a  vacancy. 
Elections  of  prelatee  were  to  be  made  in  the  Icing's  chapel, 
with  his  consent.    Another  pruvision  vas  added,  not 
whtdly  new,  and  which  hardly  touched  the  general  question, 
but  which  still  marks  the  growth  of  the  new  ideas.  The 
vilUin  was  nut  to  be  admitted  to  holy  orders  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  lord.    The  eccleiiaslical  legislatitm  of  Heniy  IL 
was,  in  fact,  only  a  litUe  more  than  a  codificatiun  of  the 
practice  of  Henry  I. ;  it  was  only  a  little  less  than  a  fore- 
stalling of  the  ]e-{i«ktion  of  Henry  VIII.    It  contained  in- 
novatiouB  on  the  practice  of  Englitnd  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quoat;  bnt.tbey  wero  the  innovations  of  FUmbord,  not  of 
,  nenry  himmelf.   But  the  attempt  woa  premature.  Thomas, 
hi  a  moment  of  weakness,  assented  to  the  Constitutions,  and 
then  withdrew  his  conseub    Henry,  thus  far  in  the  right, 
pat  himael  f  in  the  wrong  by  raking  up  all  kinds  of  forgotten 
and  frivolous  demauds  against  the  archbishop.  Thomas 
fied  from  Eiigtiuid  and  found  shelter  in  France.   It  was  the 
interest  of  Lewis  to  support  any  enemy  of  Henry.  A 
weary  time  of  diffpnte  aud  intrigue  followed,  in  whi''h 
Thunui*  VM  hot  Mitlj  snpported  by  the  pope  Alexauder 


Ht  Henry  Bometimea  thteatoned  to  acknowkiige  Ae 
imperial  autipope;  sotnetimes  he  forsook  ^is  own  por- 
tion; once,  men  said  at  the  time,  he  went  so  m  as 
himself  to  accept  a  legation  from  the  pops.  At  last 
the  first  quarrel  wss  patched  up  (1170).  Thomas  came 
back  to  England  cmly  to  find  a  new  and  distinct 
ground  of  quarrel.  The  king  had  caased  his  eldest  son 
Henry  to  be  crowned  by  Roger  archbishop  of  York,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  righte  of  the  see  of  C^terbury.  New 
excommunications,  new  disputes,  followed.  At  Isst  four 
knights  in  the  king's  service,  mistaking  a  few  hasty  words  ' 
of  Ukeir  master,  crossed  from  Normandy  to  England,  and 
alew  the  archbishop  iu  his  own  chaich. 

l*houiss  really  died  for  the  rights  of  the  church  of  Csn- 
terbury,  not  for  any  more  general  principle.  Bat  the  seeood 
quarrel,  as  could  not  fail  to  happen,  got  mixed  up  in  men's 
minds  with  the  first ;  and  the  murdered  archbishop  was 
looked  on  as  a  saint  and  as  a  martyr  to  the  general 
privilegee  of  the  church.  The  dead  martyr  was  a  moi  e 
dangerous  enemy  to  the  king  than  the  living  primate  had 
been.  We  now  enter  on  the  third  period  of  Henry'a  roign, 
a  time  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  Henrj^  had  to  struggle 
against  foes  on  every  side,  but  chiefly  agunst  foea  that  were 
of  his  own  household.  His  overlord  of  France,  his  vassal  of 
Scotland,  his  own  nobles,  his  wife  and  his  own  children,  were 
all  arrayed  against  him.  As  far  as  England  waa  concerned, 
Henry  n-as  successful  against  all.  The  rebellion  of  the  earls 
and  the  Scottish  invasion  (1 174)  both  failed.  On  the  conti- 
nent his  fate  was  harder.  The  death  of  his  eldest  son,  the 
rebellion  of  the  youngest,  the  loss  of  the  ci^  of  his  birth,' 
ntterly  broke  down  loa  spirit  Ai  the  age  ctf  fif^-aix  he 
died  (1189)  at  Chiuon,  far  away  alike  from  En^^d  end 
from  Norman^,  a  worn-out  end  broken-hearted  man. 

The  great  lawgiver  waa  gone,  and  his  dominitms  passed 
to  his  rebdlious  «m  Bichaxd.  This  Icing  has  In  popular 
belief  beonne  one  of  the  heiqee  of  England.  That  he 
should  ever  have  been  looked  upon  as  stuh,  that  he  durald 
by  strangers  have  been  so  lookea  upon  even  in  his  own  time, 
shows  how  England  had  ctnne  to  be  looked  on  as  the  head 
end  eentrs  of  the  vast  dominion  of  her  hinga,  Fereonally 
Richard,  though  bum  on  Engliah  ground,  was  the  least 
English  <tf  all  our  kinn.  Invested  from  his  earliaityeare 
with  his  mother'a  Southern  doininiona,  Ridiaid  of  raiSaa 
had  little  in  him  either  of  Engknd  or  of  NMBuadyi  he 
WM  essentially  the  man  of  Boathem  Gaol  Twice  u  hie 
reign  he  vinted  England;  to  be  crowned  on  his  flnt  aeces 
sion,  to  be  crowned  again  efter  his  Osrman  raptinty.  The 
rest  of  his  time  was  spent  in  his  crusade,  and  in  variona 
continental  disputes  whidi  concerned  En^nd  not  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  she  had  to  pay  for  them.  The  mirror  of 
chivalry  was  the  meanest  and  moat  insatiable  of  all  the 
spoilers  of  her  wealth.  For  England,  as  a  kingdom,  all 
that  he  did  was  to  betray  her  independence  by  a  homage 
to  the  emperor,  which  formed  a  precedent  for  a  more  famous 
homage  in  the  next  reign.  His  reign  is  sn  important  one 
in  constitutional  piugrens,  but  os  surh  it  was  the  reign  of 
his  ministers  and  not  of  himself.  One  event  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  has  been  often  misunderstood.  A  oun- 
motion  was  raised  iu  Lundon  (1196)  by  William  the  son  of 
Otfbert,  known  as  William  with  the  Long  Beard,  a  fellow- 
crusader  and  seemingly  a  personal  friend  of  the  king's. 
William  pnifesBod  to  be  the  chomfnon  of  the  poor  against 
the  ricL  Out  of  this  a  romantio  ttorj  grew  that  ha  was 
the  champiou  of  the  English  against  tiie  Kormaos.  The 
writers  of  his  own  time  ^ow  that  he  was  deemed  a  martyr 
by  his  followers  and  a  traitor  by  his  enemies ;  but  they 
give  no  hint  that  he  was  the  champion  of  one  race  against 
another.  Nor  do  they  give  ns  any  due  as  to  his  own 
descent,  English  or  Normuu  ^  Then  is  not  a  word  in  any 
writer  of  the  isiea  of  Hemy  or  Bidiaid  to  mske  us  think 
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Uut  tilt  ailtinetaon  between  tiw  two  neee  wu  at  all  re- 
raembered  in  any  hostile  sense.  Ererything  shons  that 
all  tbe  inhabitaota  of  the  kingdom  were  fast  drawing 
together,  in  c^tpontion  to  man  bom  out  (rf  the  realin, 
whether  in  Normandy  or  anywhere  abe. 

Biehaid  died,  as  he  had  lived,  far  away  from  England  and 
Normandy,  in  a  petty  qaarrd  with  a  Southern  vaasal  (1199). 
Conatitutitmal  pn^ress  had  gone  on  sileatly  in  his  absence. 
In  the  next  reign  freedom*  had  to  be  won  openly  from  a 
tyrant  force  of  arms.  No  period  <^  our  history,  save 
Uiose  of  the  OoDTersion  and  tha  Conqnest,  ir  of  greater 
importance  than  the  Beventean  yaara  of  Joim.  A  popular 
confusion  has  to  be  got  rid  of  with  rtgard  to  his  accession 
at  the  death  of  Richard.  John,  the  youngest  son  of  Henry, 
was  tile  only  survivor  of  his  brothers;  but  Geoffrey,  tha 
third  son  of  Henry,  had  left  a  son  Arthur.  Richard  seems 
at  (me  time  to  ^ve  deeigned  Arthur  for  hia  anccessor. 
But  his  last  bequeatwaa  in  favour  of  hia  brother;  and,  even 
without  that  bequest,  all  English  precedent  wu  in  fikvoor 
of  the  brother  rather  than  of  the  n^hew.  Arthur  does  not 
aeem  to  have  had  a  ungle  partisan  either  in  Nwmandy  or 
in  England.  John  was  received  aa  duke,  chosen  and 
crowned  aa  king,  without  oppoaition.  But  on  the  continent 
generally  the  new  doctrine  at  hereditary  right  had  made 
much  greater  advances  than  it  had  in  En^and.  Anjon 
acknowledged  Arthur ;  and  Philip  of  France  was  led  by  an 
obvious  policy  to  receive  his  homage  for  all  the  continental 
dominions  of  his  nncl&  But  Arthur  and  hia  followen  were 
soon  ranshed  by  the  king-duke  (1302),  and  tbe  disappear- 
ance of  Arthur  left  little  room  for  dcnibt  that  be  had  been 
put  out  of  the  way  by  his  uncle.  The  king  of  the  IFVench 
called  into  being  a  new  jurisprudence  out  at  the  romances 
of  Charlemagne,  and  called  on  the  twelve  peers  of  France 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  fekm  brother.  Sentence  of 
forfeiture  of  ul  lands  held  of  the  French  crown  was  pro- 
nounced against  John.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  by 
an  easy  conquest  of  continental  Normandy.  Tho-  islands 
clave  to  their  duke,  and  they  have  ever  aince  remained 
poesesuona  of  the  English  crown,  keeping  their  local  inde- 
pendence and  their  ancient  laws.  On  b^alf  (rf  tha  duchy 
John  did  not  strike  a  blow ;  but  he  led  more  than  one  expe- 
dition to  secure  or  to  win  l^t^  his  southern  dominions^  and 
the  final  result  waa  that,  of  all  the  continental  possessions 
of  Hemy  and  Richard,  Aquitaine  alone  remained  to  their 
aaocesi(Hrs.  The  relations  of  Enf'Iand  to  the  continent  were 
thna  c<nni^etely.  changed.  Under  Henry  and  lUehard 
England  had  been  only  one,  though  the  greatest,  among  the 
•nueea  possemons  of  her  king.  Now  that  Nomumdy, 
Maine,  and  Anjou  became  provinces  <tf  France^  Aquitaine 
became  distinctly  a  distant  dependency  <^  En^and.  To 
the  crown  of  Fruca  the  gain  waa  beyond  words ;  tiia  Ung 
was  now  a  greater  potentate  than  iny  of  hia  vanalSL  He 
iad  w(m  back  those  old  possessions  of  the  Frendi  dndiy 
which  had  BO  long  cut  off  its  dukes  and  kin|pi  from  tte  sea. 
To  England  the  loss  was  the  greatest  of  gaina.  Ittadiethe 
last  tie  which  bound  any  part  ot  the  inhalutaBta  of  Eng- 
land to  any  land  beyond  the  font  seas  of  EngUnd.  If  ai^- 
thing  was  still  wanting  to  wipe  out  every  trace  of  distinction 
between  the  desoMidanta  of  those  who  a  hundred  and  iotty 
yean  earlier  had  been  the  conquerors  and  the  conquwe^ 
the  Fkwch  conqnest  of  Normandy  did  tbe  wotk.  Every 
man  in  Enfi^uul  was  now  aa  Englishman,  and  nothing  but 
an  En^ishmaiL  Ona  question  <mly  has  to  be  aiked :  Why 
did  Normandy,  the  <dd  foe  of  France^  snbmit  lo  tame^  to 
a  French  conquest  f  The  reason  seems  plun.  Nonnandy 
,was  a  conquered  land.  Tilth  Heniy  L  ^  line  oi  hn 
national  dukes  had  ended.  K  the  Freneh  king  waa  a 
stranger,  he  was  not  more  a  stranger  than  the  king  of 
England  and  count  of  Aigou.  ^e  duchy  raally  loat 
nothing  by  paxsing  from  a  state  which  might  aeem  that  td 


a  dependenoy,  to  become  an  utegial  portion,  often  a  royal 
apanage,  of  a  kingdom  of  its  own  speoch.  Aquitaine,  on  tha 
other  hand,  foreign  alike  ti/'England,  Normandy,  and  Francs^ 
found  ita  account  in  cleavinG^  to  the  more  distant  aoverugn. 
The  nobles  were  drawn  to  France  by  community  of  feeling 
inmany  ways;  bnt  the  dtiee  clave  to  the  distant  king^  who 
was  thmr  aUy  and  (^otactor  rather  than  timr  master. 

The  English  nation  was  now  united :  the  smaller  mass  of 
the  conqueron  had  been  received  and  assimilated  by  the 
greater  mass  of  tha  conquered.  Events  now  thickly  press 
one  apon  another,  and  hSl  of  them  tended  to  draw  all  the 
sons  of  the  soil  closer  and  closer  together.  J(dm,  like 
Richard,  waa  bom  in  England ;  but,  l^e  Ridard,  ha  waa 
in  feeling  neither  EngUsh  nor  Norman.  Ha  sonounded 
himself  with  foreign  connsellota  and  with  fordgn  aoldiara. 
He  preaently  plunged  into  an  ecdesiasticsl  quarrel  which 
showed  the  weak  side  of  the  eceleaiastical  p<diey  of  the 
Omqueror.  It  needed  William  himself  to  carry  out 
Will^'a  system.  A  disputed  election  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  gava  Innocent  IIL  an  <^^rtnnity  fm  putting 
in  a  nominee  of  his  own,  and  hia  choice— it  must  have  been 
unwittiiigly — ^fell  on  one  of  the  foremost  of  English 
patriots,  on  the  first  of  the  noble  band  who  defied  pope 
and  king  alike  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  ot  England.  The 
candidate  of  the  king  and  the  canditkte  of  die  monks  both 
gave  way  to  Stephen  Langton.  John  had  ao  utterly  tuned 
away  from  him  all  the  hearts  of  his  people  thst  none  stood 
by  him,  even  when  the  pope  took  upon  him  to  deelsre  the 
Idng  of  the  English  deposed  from  Us  crown,  and  to  offer 
that  crown  to  the  king  of  the  French.  In  his  despair  J<^ 
became  the  man  of  the  Roman  pontifl!',  as  hia  brother  had 
beccHne  the  man  of  the  Roman  Ctesar.  Archbishop  Stephen 
now  came  back  to  England.  The  laws  of  king  Eadwaid  were 
renewed.  When  John  flew  to  arms,  the  barons  and  people 
of  England,  with  the  primate  at  their  head,  swore  to  bring 
back  the  ancient  laws,  the  laws  of  Eadward,  the  laws  of 
Henry.  Those  names  are  now  heard  for  the  last  time^ 
John  waa  constrained  (1 2 1 6)  to  sign  the  Great  Charter ;  and 
from  that  day  En^^ishmen  nailed  for  the  observance  of  the 
Great  Charter,  as  they  had  hitherto  called  for  the  laws  of 
Eadward.  By  tfiat  diarter  xesistanoe  to  the  royal  power 
waa  legalized;  In  the  struma  that  followed  it  was  the  king 
who  was  tbe  rebel  John  had  hardly  aealed  the  charter, 
when  he  sent  to  his  orwlord  at  Rome,  and  the  pontiff  took 
upon  him  to  annol  the  recovered  liberties  and  to  denounce 
suspensiona  and  exeonunnnications  against  those  who  had 
won  them.  At  the  head  of  hia  foreign  mercenariea,  the 
king  laid  Waste  his  own  dominions,  llie  baiona  in  despair 
cboM  a  new  king,  and  ofilered  the  crown  to  Lewis  of  France. 
Snch  a  choice  seema  to  ns  yM  B^ue  strange  than 
sneedy  anbiussion  of  Normsu^y  to  'Lewis's  father.  That 
ue  stap  was  most  nnwise  waa  preaentty  proved;  bnt  at  the 
time  it  was  intalligiblo  alike  to  Narmana  and  to  English- 
n.«n.  0  Lewis  was  a  rtranger,  so  was  John.  FerawiBlly 
Lewis  promised  fu  better  uan  John,  nor  was  it  tuy  to 
find  ai^  other  available  candidate^  11  not  Lewia  hiaual^ 
yet  his  wife,  came  1^  female  descent  of  the  royal  Mook ; 
and  the  only  likely  competitor,  the  empem  Otto,  was  at 
once  closely  allied  with  hL  nnde  John  and  had  diown  that 
he  could  not  keep  the  kingdoma  which  he  had  already. 
But,  even  before  John  died,  men  b^an  to  feel  tha^  iip 
inviting  a  XVeneh  king,  they  had  innted  a  French  cobt 
quest  In  a  few  monus  (1216)  the  death  of  John  cot  the 
knot ;  aU  fiiglish  fteling  tamed  to  the  nde  of  hii  yoong 
and  innocent  am.  He  was  indeed  a  minor,  bak  a  minor 
was  better  than  a  ctranger.  Henry^n.  auoeaeded  aa  a 
national  king,  and  a  bigf^tfilcmfiwd^^  1^  ^ 
French  out  of  the  bad.  A  umg  anoweaiy  tune  followed, 
in  which  (he  freedom  if  England  wu  ilowl/  growing 
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tin,  Bltj  jmn  l»t«r,the  tim*  euBewbta  it  liid  to  botgam 

iuerted  on  the  field  of  battle. 

So  time  is  richer  than  tliU  in  legal  hiatorj.  The 
whole  reign  of  Henry  II>  was  a  reign  of  legislation,  and 
the^work  was  not  interrupted  STen  daring  the  time  of 
the  great  straggle  with  the  archbishop.  In  the  year  before 
ths  promotion  of  Thomas  to  the  primacy,  king  and 
chsacellor  had  dealt  one  direct  blow  at  all  feudal  ideas. 
In  the  var  of  Toolouse  the  acutag*  was  first  devised ;  a 
money  payment  was  accepted  instead  of  personal  military 
sarrice.  The  money  was  of  course  spent  in  hiring 
nflreeQanss ;  and  it  was  largely  by  the  help  of  mercsnariea 
t^t  Henry  subdued  bia  rebels  in  England.  But  later  in 
iiu  reign,  1^  the  Assise  of  Arms  (USl),  he  regolated  the 
old  constitutional  force  of  the  country,  and  etgoined  that 
arery  free  Englishman  should  be  ready  to  serve  with  the 
woapona  belongiDg  to  his  rank.  Other  incidental  notices 
ibow  OS  that  much  legislatitm  was  done  while  Henry  still 
iitd  Thomas  to  his  minister.  But  the  ordinances  of  which 
the  text  is  preserred  belong  to  a  later  timet  The  reign  of 
Heniy  is  rich  in  diarters  to  boroughs,  sereral  (tf  which  are 
eariy  enoogb  in  his  reign  to  hear  the  ugnatnre  of  chanoeUor 
ThtHnaa.  And  s  reference  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  shows  that,  thus  early  in  his  reign,  Hmry  had 
begun  that  great  step  towards  the  development  of  jnry 
trial  which  is  one  of  the  special  marks  of  his  reign.  By 
the  work  of  Henry  and  his  chancellor  the  system  of 
noognition  was  organized,  by  which  sworn  men  gave  a 
wdict,  but  as  yet  a  verdict  given  from  their  own  know- 
ledge. The  great  legal  writer  of  Henry's  reign,  the  justiciar 
Rwlolf  of  QlanviUe,  speaks  of  the  recognition  as  a  special 
gift  of  Henry  to  hia  people,  and  enlaigee  ou  its  superiority 
to  tiie  vagN  of  battle.  All  this  comes  wiUiia  the 
chancellorahip  of  Thomas ;  and  we  shall  do  the  chancellor 
gnat  injustice,  if  we  think  wholly  of  his  later  ecclesiastical 
chanctsr,  and  forget  his  services  in  the  days  when  he  was 
the  chief  minister  of  one  of  our  greatest  kings.  Of  the 
extant  ordioaneee  of  Henry's  reign,  the  oldest  after  the 
chuter  issued  at  his  coronation  are  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  themselves  (1 164).  The  Assise  of  darendon — 
s  wholly  distinct  document  (1166) — and  the  Inquest  of 
Sheriffs  (1170)  came  during  the  time  of  the  qnarrel  with 
Thonas.  On  these,  after  the  death  of  Thomas,  follows  in 
1176  the  Assise  of  Northamptcw,  in  1181  th^  Assise  of 
Armi,  and  in  1184  the  Aasixe  of  the  Forest  All  these 
bear  witness  to  Henry's  care,  even  when  he  was  most 
oceapied  with  othn-  mattcov,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
land,  and  to  enable  all  his  subjects  to  have  jnstite  done  to 
them  in  the  king's  naoA.  And  in  all,  the  mode  of  inquisi- 
tioQ  by  the  oath  of  twelve  lawful  men  grows  at  each  step. 
The  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  Korthaqpton  have  a  special 
leferenca  to  one  of  Henry's  great  measures,  that  by  which 
the  visitation  of  the  country  by  itinerant  judges  going  regu- 
lar cirenits  was  finally  established.  It  was  not  an  invention 
of  his  own ;  Uie  visits  of  the  king's  judges  had  begun  to 
tate  a  r^;i^ar  shape  tinder  Henry  L  Bat  it  was  Henry 
II.  who  organized  the  whole  system  afresh  after'  the 
anarchy.  It  was  he  who  finally  established  the  specially 
English  principle  that  justice  should  be  administered  in 
differmt  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  judges  not  belonging  to 
the  particular  district,  but  immediately  commiMtoned  by 
the  king.  When  the  king's  jndgea  came  and  received  the 
inquisitions  of  the  local  jurors,  though  the  complete  modem 
ideal  of  a  judge  and  jnry  had  not  been  reached,  yet  some- 
thing had  been  reached  which  could  grow  into  that  ideal 
without  aiiy  one  moment  of  change  so  great  as  the  changes 
VTOQght  by  Henry  himself.  By  him  the  jury  was  applied  to 
all  Banner  of  purposes.  The  Assize  of  Anns  waa  distinctly 
t  letum  to  the  old  military  system.  It  gave  a  new  life  to 
the/jm^  the  ancient  militia,  which  had  never  gone  out  of 


wt^  b«t  which  had  been  overshadowed  by  feudal  levies  on 
the  one  hand  and  by  the  use  of  mercenaries  on  the  other. 
Each  man  was  to  have  the  arms  which  befitted  the  amount 
of  his  property.  It  was  by  a  jury  that  the  liability  of  each 
man  to  be  ranked'  in  such  or  such  a  class  was  to  be  fixed. 
Even  in  the  Assize  of  the  Forest,  an  ordinance  framed  to 
protect  the  moat  exceptional  and  most  oppressive  of  all  the 
royal  rights,  the  popular  element  comes  in.  Sworn  knights 
are  appointed  iu  each  ahire  to  protect  those  rights.  Lastly, 
when  in  1188  the  tithe  waa  levied  for  the  defence  of 
Eaatem  Christendom  against  Saradin,  the  li^bility  of  each 
man  to  the  impost  was  assessed  by  a  local  jury.  In  all 
these  ways  the  appeal  to  the  oath  of  lawful  men,  as  opposed 
to  any  other  form  of  finding  out  truth,  was  strengthened 
by  every  step  in  the  legialation  of  Henry. 

Meanwhile  the  administrative  system  which  had  been 
growing  up  ever  since  the  Conquest  took  firm  root  imder 
Henry.  We  have  a  contemporary  picture  of  it,  drawn  by 
one  of  Heniy's  own  oflScials,  in  the  Dialognt  dt  Seaecario. 
This  was  the  wotk.  of  Richard,  treasurer  of  the  exchequer 
and  bishop  of  London,  one  of  the  family  of  officials  founded 
by  Roger  of  Salisbniy.  Alongside  of  this,  we  have  our 
first  strictly  legal  treatise,  as  distinguished  from  private 
compilations  and  codes,  in  the  work  of  the  great  justiciar 
Randolf  of  Glanville,  In  short,  we  may  say  that  nnder 
Henry  the  legal  system  of  England  took  a  shape  which  it 
has  practically  kept  ever  since.  The  endless  changes  of  the 
last  seven  hundred  years  are  rather  special  amendmenta 
of  Henry's  work  than  anything  which  can  be  said  to  start 
altogether  afresh  from  a  new  point.  Strictly  constitutional 
advance  rather  belongs  to  the  reigns  of  Henry's  eons  than 
to  that  of  Heniy  himself.  Nor  is  this  wonderful  Consti- 
tutional advance  commonly  means  the  lessening  of  the  royal 
power,  and  acts  which  lessen  the  royal  power  do  not  often 
issue  from  the  free  will  of  kings.  In  HentT'a  time,  above 
all,  a  time  when  law  and  order  had  to  be  restored  after  the 
reign  of  anarchy,  the  momentary  need  was  rathw  to 
strengthen  the  royal  power  than  to  lessen  it.  L^al 
reforms  are  often,  as  in  this  case,  the  free  gift  of  vrise 
kings;  constitutional  reforms  have  commonly,  to  be 
wrested  from  weak  or  wicked  kings.  But  the  legal  reforms 
of  Henry  supplied  an  element  which  largely  entered  into 
the  constitutional  reforms  of  the  next  stage.  Out  of 
Henry's  favourite  institution  of  recognitions  on  oath  grew, 
not  only  trial  by  jury,  but  also  the  House  of  Commons. 

By  the  time  of  Heniy  IL  the  force  of  circumstancaa, 
especially  the  working  of  the  practica  of  gnmmmii,  had 
gradtially  ehanged,the  .ancient  aaaembly  of  the  whole  nation 
into  a  mere  gathering  of  the  great  men  of  the  realm.  The 
work  which  bad  now  to  be  done,  and  which,  in  the  space  of 
about  a  hundred  years,  waa  gradually  done  by  a  number  of 
instruments^  conscious  and  unconscious,  was  to  call  into 
being  a  second  and  more  popular  assembly  alongside  of  the 
assembly  which  had  lost  its  popular  character.  To  use 
language  which  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  time  than  that 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  the  House  of  Lords  already 
existed  ;  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  called  into  being 
alongside  of  it  The  details  of  this  great  jwocesa  of  cott* 
sUtutiooal  growth  must  be  drawn  out  by  Uw  strictly  con-[ 
stitutiooal  historian.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  calli 
attention  to  the  main  lines  of  the  process  and  to  its  mors 
remarkable  landmarks.  And  it  may  be  well  from  the 
very  beginning  to  give  the  warning  that  the  twO  Houses  of 
the  Eogliah  Parliament  did  not  arise  out  (tf  any  theoretical 
preference  for  two  houses  over  one  at  three.  Hie  number 
was  fixed,  like  eveiything  else  in  En^iah  history,  by  what 
we  are  apt  to  call  carcumatancee  or  aocideati.  Our  whole 
parliamentary  syatmn  waa  e(smj|^g#4t^^<^40ot 
made,  but  grew.  T1iu%  for  inatanoe^  it  waa  only  ^adually 
establiibi^  that  the  barona  should  be  personally  summouoi 
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to  the  Bame  house  u  die  bishops  and  earls,  while  the  knights 
should  appear  011I7  by  their  rspresentatives  along  with 
the  smaller  freeholders  and  the  borgeases  of  the  towna. 
It  is  in  the  reigD  of  Richard  I  that  we  begin  to  see  the 
first  faint  gUmmerings  of  parliamentary  repreaentatioo. 
The  one  object  of  the  absentee  king  was  to  screw  all  the 
money  that  he  eould  out  of  the  kingdom  for  which  he  cared 
not.  The  object  of.  his  wise  ministers,  of  Archbishop 
Hubert  among  the  first,  was  to  gain  the  greatest  amount 
of  money  for  their  master  with  the  least  amount  of  oppres- 
sion  towards  the  nation.  Under  Hubert's  administration, 
chosen  bodies  of  knights  or  other  lawful  men,  acting  in 
characters  which  become  more  and  more  distinctly  repre- 
sentative, were  summoned  for  every  kind  of  purpose.  How 
far  they  were  nominated,  how  far  freely  elected,  is  not  always 
dear.  It  seems  most  Ukely  that  in  one  stage  they  were 
nominated  by  the  sheriff  in  the  county  court,  while  at  a 
later  stage  they  were  chosen  by  the  county  court  itself.  In 
other  words,  the  principle  of  representation  was  first 
established,  and  then  the  next  stage  naturally  was  that  the 
representatiTes  should  be  freely  chosen.  Summoned  bodies 
of  knights  appear  in  charactets  which  are  the  forerunneps 
of  grand  jurors  and  of  justices  of  the  peace.  They  appear 
also  in  a  character  which  makes  them  distinctly  forerunners 
of  the  knights  of  the  shire  which  were  soon  to  come.  A 
chosen  body  of  knights  hai(p  to  assess  the  imposts  on  each 
ahire.  From  assessing.the  taxes  the  next  stage  was  to  vote 
or  to  refuse  them.  '  In  1213  the  sherifis  are  called  on  to 
Bummon  four  discreet  men  from  each  shire,  to  come  and 
apeak  with  the  king  about  the  a&iis  of  the  realm.  When ' 
we  hare  zeached  tlua  stage,  ws  hara  come  very  near  to  a 
pariianunt,  name  and  thing. 

The  reign  of  John,  in  short,  is  marked  by  common  con- 
teat  as  the  time  from  which  Englishmen  date  the  birth  of 
their  national  freedom  in  its  later  form.  From  his  day 
men  no  longer  asked  for  the  obaervanee  of  the  laws  of 
Edward.  They  asked  for  the  observance  of  John's  own 
charter,  which  was  deemed  to  be  nothing  else  than  "the 
Jaws  of  Eadward  in  a  new  shapes  By  that  charter  all  the 
great  principles  of  constitutional  goremment  were  affirmed. 
Thqr  were  so  fully  affirmed  as  to  he  in  advance  of  the 
age ;  only  a  few  years  later  men  shrank  from  affirming 
them  again  with  so  clear  a  voice.  Stejdiea  Langton  doubt- 
less saw  furtherthan  other  men  of  his  day  ;  but,  if  in  one 
or  two  points  he  claimed  more  than  his  generation  was  ready 
for,  the  great  mass  of  his  legislation  took  root  at  once,  and 
ao  prepared  men  for  the  final  acceptance  of  all  a  generation 
or  two  later.  The  Charter  is  the  first*  scdemn  act  of  the 
united  English  nation  after  Norman  conqneron  and  Nor- 
man settlers  had  become  oaturaliud  Eugliahmen.  Of  dia- 
tincUoa  of  race  or  law  there  is  not  a  word.  The  one  dis- 
tin<!ti(Hi  drawn  is  that  between  freeman  and  villain,  and  even 
the  villain  has  rights  which  the  Charter  protects.  It  ordains 
nothing  new,  except  the  temporary  provisions  for  its  own 
enforcement,  provisions  which  give  a  legal  sanotioa  to  the 
natural  right  of  resiBting  a  king  who  rebels  against  the  law. 
Novel  abases  are  to  be  redieased ;  new  means  of  redressing 
them  are  supplied ;  but  the  old  law  ctf  England,  the  law  of 
Eadward,  the  law  of  Henry,  stands  firm.  But  it  is  with 
the  strictly  oonstitutional  provisions  of  tbeQiarter  that  we 
are  here  most  eonoemed.  Re[»eaentation  was  already  fast 
growing  up  ;  but  it  had  hardly  yet  reached  such  a  stage 
that  it  eotUd  be  ordained  in  hgd  form.  But  mles  are 
down  oat  .of  which,  area  if  it  had  not  begun  already, 
ire{HMaitation  in  tiia  strictest  senaa  ooold  not  fail  shortly 
to  ariba.  Tha  distmction  whidt  had  been  growing  np  ever 
since  the  Conqnas^  and  indeed  before,  between  Witan 
and  the  LaminUiHg  aim  now  reoeiTes  a  legal  aiBetion. 
The  praotice  of  summons  makes  the  distinction.  Certain 
great  men,  prelates,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  are  to.  receive 


the  personal  snramons.  The  rest  of  the  king's  tuiants-in-' 
ohi^  are  to  be  summoned  only  in  a  body.  Here  we  haT« 
almoBt  come  to  a  separation  of  Lords  and  Commons.  But  in 
modem  ideaa  those  names  imply  two  distinct  houses ;  and. 
it  was  not  ytX  settled,  it  had  not  yet  come  into  men's  minds 
to  consider,  whether  the  national  council  should  consist  of 
one  house  or  a  dozen.  But  it  is  decreed  in  so  many  words 
that  the  acts  of  those  who  came  would  bind  those  who  stayod 
away.  On  such  a  provision  representation,  and  not  tmly 
representation  but  election  of  the  representatives,  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  coarse.  The  mass  stay  away ;  a  f«w 
appear,  specially  commissioned  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
rest  The  Charter  muitiona  only  the  king's  tenants-in- 
chief  ;  so  far  had  things  been  marred  and  feudalised  by  Uic 
influence  of  the  Conquest  But  as  the  election  could  only 
be  made  in  the  ancient  county  court,  every  freehtddw  nt 
least,  if  not  every  freeman,  won  back  his  ancient  ri^t. 
If  he  could  not  come  himseU  to  cry  Tea  or  Nay,  he  al  least 
had  a  voice  in  ehooaing  those  who  could  do  so  with 
greater  effect 

The  point  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  Charter  seems 
to  have  been  in  advance  of  the  age  was  with  regard  .to  the 
powtt  of  the  purse.  The  old  threefold  burthen,  the  trinoda 
neceuiiai,  seems,  in  the  new  feudalized  state  of  things,  to  hare 
given  way  to  the  three  cases  in  which  the  lord  might  law- 
fully call  on  his  man  for  an  aid.  These'  wen  his  own 
ransom  from  captivity,  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  ddest  daughter.  This  right  is  allowed 
to  the  king ;  but  he  could  call  for  money  in  no  other  case, 
unless  it  was  voted  to  him  by  the  national  counciL  This 
was  the  old  law,  and  in  quite  recent  times  boUi  Thomas 
of  London  and  St  Hugh,  the  Burgundian  bishop  of 
Uncob,  had,  in  full  assembly,  withstood  ezaetbns  on  the 
part  of  Henry  and  Richard,  But,  though  both  ancient 
law  and  modem  precedent  were  for  the  clause,  men  were 
not  ready  for  the  direct  assertion  of  its  principle.  The 
clause  was  left  out  at  the  later  confirmations  of  the  Charter, 
and  the  right  waa  not  again  fully  established  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  provisions  which  were  temporary  were 
not  the  least  important  Twenty-five  barons  wen  appointed 
to  carry  them  out,  and,  to  show  the  advaaoe  of  municipal 
rights,  among  them  was  the  mayor  of  London.  If  the  king 
broke  his  oath,  they  were  to  call  the  whole  commoni  of  the 
kingdom  to  their  help,  and  to  constrain  the  rebel  king  by 
force  When  John  again  rebelled,  his  barons  and  people 
drew  the  sword  against  him,  and  they  were  but  carrying 
out  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  main  principles  of  constitutional  government  had 
thus  been  established  ;  the  old  freedom  had  been  won  bisck 
in  a  new  shape.  England  was  England  again.  But  the 
European  position  of  England  had  altogether  changed. 
The  final  outcome  of  Norman  and  Angevin  rnle  in  England 
had  been  to  make  England  an  European  ana  a  continental 
power,  holding  two  Qaulish  dependencies,  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine  and  the  insular  Normandy.  But  the  vast  exteu' 
sion  ot  the  Angevin  dominions  before  they  were  thus  cut 
short  had  brought  England  into  connexion  with  moat  parts 
of  Europe.  The  daughters  of  Henry  IL,  like  the  daughters 
of  Eadward  the  Unconqnered,  were  married  to  princes  in 
distant  ladds,  in  Castile,  Sicily,  and  Saxony.  This  last 
marriage,  that  of  Matilda  with  Henry  the  Lion,  gave  the 
old  connexion  between  England  and  Germany  a  special 
direction.  Dnring  the  dispute  with  the  archbishop,  Henry 
was  more  than  once  tempted  to  forsake  the  obedience  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  to  accept  the  pontiffli  who  were  succea- 
sively  set  up  by  the  empen»  Frederick.  But  the  Saxon 
marriage  canaed  kings  whose  interwdvpoliey  was  distinctly 
Qhibeliaa  to  appear  in[|m^  tkd^^^^jJUee  of  the 
Gnelf.  •  Otto  IT.,  the  son  of  Henry  the  LfoiQnd  Matilda, 
was  constantly  at  the  court  of  his  uncles,  and  ha  r^eiv«(( 
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from  them  earldami  aiul  promuee  of  kugdomi.  It  wu  in 
dliame  with  him  that  Eogliehmui,  Qennui,  and  Flsminf 
■tood  nde  by  ode  when  all  three  were  orereome  by 
the  Fnachking  at  Botmaec  In  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
we  find  Henry  eeeking  a  wife  ict  his  eon  John  in  Bvroy, 
■ad  hfii^ng  a  laint  from  Grenoble  to  role  at  Witham  and 
fit  loaeoln.  But  mora  than  all,  England,  aa  a  power,  began 
It  thie  period  to  take  a  direct  ehare  in  the  eniaadea.  In- 
difidnal  Eaj^iehmen  of  both  races  had  fonght  in  earlier 
emadeey  and  had  entered  the  aenrioe  of  the  eastern 
empeiwsL  Bat  Henry  himself  took  the  tow  of  a  emsader, 
nd  Ri<Aard  carried  that  tow  into  efllBct,  In  foreign  lands 
the  PoiteTin  'eoont  a]^eared  as  an  English  kinj^  and  his 
foUowwrs,  ol  whatoTer  race  or  epeech,  wera  looked  on  as 
EngliAmen.  The  &me  of  Eogland  was  thna  spread 
throng  all  lands ;  yet  it  was  in  ibe  reigns  of  Richard  and 
John  tlwt  ttie  crown  of  England  was  hombled  as  it  neT«r 
wu  bafwa  or  nnea  Richard  became  the  man  of  the^ 
emperor  for  his  kingdoms;  JiAn  beeama  the  man  ol  the 
fopt.  net  he  elso  offered  to  becnna  the  man  of  the 
Almohada  Commander  of  the  Faithfnl  reads  almost  like  a 
pieoa  «f  satire;  but  dm  endenea  on  whidi  tha  story  resta 
esnnot  1w  l^tl^  east  aatdsb 

Within  the  iaknd  world  of  Britain  the  power  of  Engtana 
nee  tor  a  aumieiit  under  Henry  HI  to  a  greatar  height 
Oaa  it  had  trar  risen  at  any  earner  timeb  Or  wa-  might 
•ty  dkat  anoOur  islud  wodd,  bsa  coly  than  BriUm  itself, 
WIS  btovriit  into  relation  viUi  tha  world  Britain,  as  the 
wortd  of  Britidn  was  Iwooght  into  relation  with  the  world 
of  Enropek  The  first  Angerin  king  of  England  became 
the  fint  n^iA  Itwd  of  Iidand.  'An  eonnezitm  between 
tha  two  Unids  had  been  growing  dose  toe  a  long  time. 
Shadowy  talea  are  told  of  a  dcminion  aMnased  Ea^gar 
tad  by  Cant  od  tha  aastara  ihrne  of  Ireland.  It  ia  moca 
certain  tha^  uder  tha  two  Williams  and  under  Haniy  l-$ 
fiisl  tha  Daakh  aettlen^  and  than  tha  Irish  diemselTas, 
entered  into  ^iritaal  ralatiMia  with  the  aee  of  OsaterbiOT 
whidi  eonld  urdly&ilto  grow  into  temporal  relations  with 
the  erom  «f  Enjand.  Ona  Irish  king  was,  if  not  tha 
Tuasl.  at  leaat  tha  attadiad  friend,  dl  Henry  L  One  of 
tile  lint  acts  of  Hea^  H  was  to  obtain  a  boll  from  tha 
me  Ea^isb  pope,  Hadrian  IT.,  granting  him  die  dominion 
of  tha  ialaad  of  Ireland.  Bnt  tiia  eni^est  of  the  new 
nehn  was  bagnn  only  by  privata  adTautoian  in  11 69.  For 
one  womwiV  in  1171,  the  eonqnest  eeemed  to  be  a  reality. 
The  Iiadi  priacee  became  the  men  of  Henry,  who  pre- 
■eati^  l^nted  the  kiogdou  of  Ireland  to  his  son  John. 
Bnt  u  trath  all  that  waa  done  was  to  begin  that  long  and 
dreary  iah  of  half-conquest  and  local  warfare  which  gaTe 
Inland  five  eenturiea  of  greater  wretohednees  than  England 
had  andored  in  the  first  fiTe  years  of  Norman  dmnioion. 
Am  if  from  a  feeling  how  nnrsal  the  daim  was,  the  kingly 
style  granted  to  John  was  drypad  by  John  himself;  and, 
tiU  tha  m^s  of  Henry  Vm,  tha  king  vt  EngUnd  took 
from  Ua  precarious  Irish  dimdnioii  no  hi^er  title  ttun 
Lord. 

On  tha  Welsh  frontier  the  endlees  warfare  went  on;  but 
this  cannot  be  called  a  period  of  etmqnett  The  ermies  of 
Henry  Q,  nfferad  at  least  one  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Britona ;  and  the  ccutemporary  writer  John  of  Salisbury 
Venturas  to  regret  that  England  had  not  in  his  day  a  leadw 
lika  Haxdd  to  guard  her  frontier.  Under  John  we  find 
the  firat  eonnexlon  by  marriage  between  the  ruling  houses 
of  Ettglsad  and  Waki.  A  natural  daughter  of  John  was 
married  to  the  Welsh  [wiooe  Uywelyn.  From  this  time 
the  poaiiioB  of  the  WeUh  prinoee  changes,  and  they  begin 
to  ^y  a  eertaia  part  in  the  internal  affairs  <rf  England. 
On  the  Beettish  frontier  Henry  XL  took  back  the  earidoms 
of  KOTthanheriand  and  Cumberiand,  whidi  had  been 
neUed  to  David  and      son.   Fteaently  tha  shaia  taken 


by  William  the  Lion  in  the  rcTolt  of  the  English  barons 
was  avenged  in  1174  by  his  defeat  and  captivity,  and  hj 
his  acknowledgment  of  a  supremacy  of  an  altogether  new 
kind  on  the  part  of  English  overlord.  Fw  the  first 
time,  Sciritish  lords,  as  well  as  Scottish  kings,  did  homage 
to  Hen^ ;  ud,  for  the  first  time  also,  Scottish  castiea  wen 
placed  in  his  hands.  But  when  the  chivalrous  Richard 
was  selling  everything  he  sold  ba^  these  newly  acquired 
rights.  The  relations  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
the  earldom  of  Lothian,  and  the  territorial  fief  (tf  what  we 
may  now  best  distinguish  as  Scottish  Cumberland,  stood  to  • 
the  En^ish  crown  fdl  book  to  their  former  etate,  to  torn 
matmiiJs  fa  a  great  eontnnrei^  a  hundred  yean  later. 

With  regard  to  language,  this  period  is  one  in  which  tha 
use  of  Latin  beoomeB  nuiTenul  ia  all  public  documents. 
There  are  still  a  few  English  writs  of  the  early  days  oi 
Henry  XL,  and  the  first  known  French  document  cornea 
from  the  hand  of  Stephen  Langton  in  the  year    the  Oreat 
Ghartar.    The  truth  is  that  tlm  nan  of  tiiis  time  were  so 
fomiKar  with  tha  use  of  all  three  languages,  English, 
French,  and  latin,  that  it  is  rardr  indeed  that  any  writer 
thinks  it  needful  to  mantloa  whi^  of  the  three  a  man 
spoke  at  any  particular  moment   Bnt  it  is  clear  that,  by 
the  and  of  the  13th  eentory,  Enj^idi  waa  understood  and 
spoken  fay  all  classes.    It  is  aqnalfy  dear  that  a  fashion 
now  set  in  in  Uwu  of  French  merely  aa  a  fashion. 
Ridurd  waa  altogether  non-residant,  and  could  haTa  had 
little  influence  m  such  mattera,    Bnt  John,  and  after  him 
HsQiy  III,  kept  a  fimigu  court  in  Fp^nnd.  Though 
bom  in  the  land,  di^  wan  far  more  strangers  than  Hann 
IL  had  baan.   Tba%  at  the  vary  aument  when  French 
had  lost  itapodtion  as  the  natural  spaadt  of  ona  dass  of 
the  inhaUtaata  of  England,  it  eama  to  the  front  again  as  a 
mere  courtly  speedi,  foreign  to  aO.   In  short;  in  regard  to 
laogosga,  as  in  regud  to  matters  of  fashion  generally,  the 
Norman  period  waa  sueoeeded  1^  a  I^ch  period.  But 
nuther  Ttench  nor  fiiglish  was  at  this  time  the  bmgne  of  - 
aolid  literature,  aa  distinguidiad  from  writings  whi^  an 
menlfy  popular  or  meialy  courtly.   Suoh  writings  were 
severally  English  and  French.    Bnt  all  the  learned  writings 
of  a  learned  age  were  in  Latin.    Neither  in  Ei^^Iish  nor  in 
French  is  there  any  original  English  history  of  this  time^ 
unless  we  except  the  rhyming  duronides  of  Wace  and  BcnuU 
de  Sainte  M or^  whidi  are  writings  essentially  Nonnan, 
though  incidentally  bearing  on  Eaglish  mstters.  Onr 
Latin  materials  for  the  history  of  this  time  Lie  abundant. 
We  haTe  the  so-called  Benedict  of  Peterborough;  we  havi 
Roger  of  Howdeu  and  Qervase  of  Canterbury ;  we  have 
Rdph  de  Piceto  and  the  eriticd  WiUiam  of  Newbnigh. 
The  quarrd  between  Heniy  and  Thomas  gave  rise  to  an  end- 
less crop  d  letten;  lives,  and  documeuta  of  all  kinds.  Hie 
ezpedititm  tit  Ridiard  L  finds  its  place  among  tha  historiea 
of  the  emaadesL   And,  while  history  was  thua  abundant^ 
legend  was  not  wuitinjp  The  actual  life  of  Qeoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth  belongs  to  the  days  of  Henry  L  and  Stephen;  but  it 
was  in  the  second  half  of  the  century  that  his  writings  began 
to  have  a  lasting  influence.    His  wild  fables  of  Aruur  and 
eadier  British  kings  seam  at  the  outside  to  have  preaarred 
a  few  distorted  scrape  of  genuine  West-Wdsh  history.  But 
they  gave  birth  to  a  vast  legendary  literature^  Latin,  Ftandi, 
and  English,  which  has  done  more  pethapa  tiian  any 
other  ona  causa  to  make  Englishmen  forget  that  they  were 
En^ishmen.    And,  bedda  history  and  legend,  tbwe  wss 
elso  at  this  time  no  lack  ci  Latin  literature  of  a  more 
general  kind,  auoh  as  tha  writings  of  John  ot  Sdisbuty, 
Peter  of  Blois,  and  tha  often  misunderstood  Wdter  Uap  or 
M^Ma.    Among  many  othen  these  nu^  pass  aa  some  of 
thechief;  buttheUteratura^of  this-age,-of  aD.  dassea,  is 
overflowings    Uai^  of  these  writera  wera  laatSRholan^ 
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w«D  T«nad  m  botb  Ucred  and  proluia  learning  In 
OinUoi  m  aet  MmeOuog  luriier  atill.  &  mi  nin, 
^dt^  and  flanlMB  of  tratli.  mt,  afewe  Me  in  WiUiam 
«  lialmesbuiy  and  William  of  Kewbtt^  the  beginnings 
if  hislorical  crittdam,  ao  in  CUnldna  we  lee  we  fint 
^^Hnacfaes  to  aomething  like  eoientifie  obiemtion  alike  In 
leagmge  and  in  natnral  history. 

Li  the  histoiy  of  art  this  age  is  one  of  the  greatest  tnzn- 
ing-pointe.  It  ie  the  time  of  ttmnsition  between  the  roond 
and  the  pointed  arch,  between  the  RomaDesque  and  the  eo- 
oalled  Qothic  style.  The  richer  and  lifter  Norman  style 
<A  Boger  of  Salisbniy  was  throi^h  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
gradwJly  getting  etiU  richer  and  still  lighter.  The  pointed 
arch,  first  introdaced  in  the  vaults,  then  in  the  main  arcades, 
gradually  spread  itself  into  STory  part  the  boilding.  The 
change  in  Uie  form  of  the  arch  was  at  first  nnaccompanied 
by  any  change  in  detail ;  the  Boroaneeque  ornaments  eon- 
tinned  in  nee.  Gradually  they  were  changed  for  a  ayatem 
of  ornament  which  better  suited  the  new  cc»iBtraetiTe  forma. 
By  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  change  was 
complete ;  a  style  all  but  peculiar  to  EngUad,  quite  peeuliar 
to  England  and  Normandy,  a  style  mariced  by  the  use  of 
nnbaceried  lancets  as  windows,  combined  with  the  use  of 
purely  Gothio  detail,  was  fully  developed.  The  atagea  of 
the  change  may  perhaps  be  best  studied  in  the  churches  of 
Cadtertmry  and  Ijncoln.  Along  with  the  development  of 
architecture,  there  was  an  even  more  remarkable  deveh^ 
ment  of  sculpture.  The  carvers  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  of  the  fint  half  of  the  twelfth  oonld  hardly  Tepresent 
the  human  figure ;  and  when  they  attempted  foliage,  as  in 
capitals,  it  was  rnde  and  inartiatie.  Hie  later  yean  of  the 
twelfth  century  pndoeed  capitals  almoat  livaUing  the  old 
Cwinthian  types.  The  next  generation  rtmek  ovt  more 
original,  but  equally  perfect,  itxam  of  beaaty.  The  eonlp* 
tnre^  strictly  ao  called,  of  the  tbirteentli  century,  if  it  never 
■hook  itielf  free  from  a  oertain  amount  of  conventional  stiff 
naMy  it  ita  artista  had  nuthar  the  modern  artiit'a  anatomical 
adenee  nor  the  dd  Greek's  familiarity  with  the  human 
figure^  waa  at  leest  a  vast  advanoa  on  worics  of  tha  times 
Immediately  before  them.  En^ish  aonlpture  indeed  leaped 
In  the  thirteenth  century  to  a  pcSnA  of  exedlenee  which  it 
found  hard  to  keep. 

The  next  period  in  English  history  may  be  measured  in 
different  nys,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
that  history  is  looked  at.  The  English  nation  has  now 
taken  ita  later  form.  It  has  assimilated  its  Romance  eon- 
qumors,  end  in  so  doing  it  bos  received  a  certain  Romance 
infusion  in  langnage,  laws,  and  manneie.  The  connexion 
with  Normandy  haa  made  En^and  an  European  power. 
The  separation  from  Normandy  has  made  England  again 
an  English  power.  The  nation  has  now  to  strafe  against 
a  new  form  of  forugn  invasion.  Englishmen,  of  whichever 
race,  have  to  hold  their  own  against  the  Foitevin  and  the 
Bav(^ard.  They  have  to  wage  the  long  stru^Ie  Of  the 
thirteenth  century  at  once  against  the  lung  at  home  and 
against  the  pope  beyond  sea.  This  time  is  marked  hj  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  But  the  time  of  struggle  ie  also  a  time 
<tf  omatittttionel  progress,  and  under  Edward  I.  the  lav  end 
eonstitntion  of  England  put  on  the  eesenre  of  their  later 
form.  Here  then,  in  a  purely  constitutional  view,  is  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  our  history,  a  landmark  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  the  Conquest  and  the  Great  Charter.  Bat 
onr  former  landmarb,  the  Oonquest,  the  acosaaion 
■Henry  11.,  the  reign  of  Jdin,  were  not  merdy  eonstitntional 
landmarksi  but  hmdmarks  in  tiie  histmy  vi  England  aa  an 
Eun^ean  power.  Tbit  last  tha  legUatlMi  «f  Edward  I 
can  hardly  be  said  to  bei  The  next  gnat  Enn^ean  land- 
narfc  ia  the  banning  ti  the  long  van  balvaao  England 
ADd  Vrvact,   From  the  reign  of  J6kn  to  tha  lelgn  <tf 


Edward  IH.,  the  foreign  tabtiou  of  England  hoU  a 
aeooodary  pkee  aa  camparad  ttith  har  cnutitational 
greafc  Am axa frequent  waniriUi nance;  but  tlwy  are 
nthar  ^ba  win  of  tin  dnka  <tf  i^oitalne  tihan  of  ^  king 
of  Vaf^aad.  Under  Edwaid  IlL  a  wholly  new  state  of 
fozeigu  rektioDS  begins.  The  rivalry  between  Bnghtn^il  and 
France^  which  had  grown  out  of  the  older  rivalry  between 
Nonnandj  and  France  and  whidi  had  survived  the  s^pan- 
tim  Normandy  from  En^and  and  its  union  with  France, 
now  beoomee,  for  a  hundred  yean  and  more,  the  leading 
featnn  in  T^ngiw*  history,  oat  of  the  leading  features  in 
European  history.  In  this  European  aspect  the  period 
which  f  dlows  the  daim  of  a  Frencu  prince  to  the  orown  of 
England  comee  to  its  natural  end  when  a  king  ctf  En^ami 
claims  the  crown  of  Franca  We  take  then  onr  present  start 
from  the  di^  when  Lewis  was  driven  out  ot  Eo^aad,  and 
we  next  draw  our  breath  when  Edward  UL  invadee  France. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IIL  was,  down  almoat  to  ow  own 
day,  the  longest  in  onr  annala  The  first  forty  yean  of  it 
are,  on  the  whols^  the  drearieet  time  in  our  history.  No 
time  of  so  great  alength  has  so  few  events  which  stand  ont 
as  profflinuit  Kiuiwiaflra,  Fint  oomee  the  minority  of 
Heoiy,  the  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  vigour  irf  the 
great  Earl  Marshal,  England  was  laigely  ruled  by  fvpal 
legatee.  The  homage  of  John  had,  according  to  Un^ai 
prittciplea,  made  the  pope  the  guardian  of  hu  minor  heir ; 
and  it  waa  not  the  politrr  (rf  Borne  to  let  that  guardianship 
be  a  men  name,  llie  Qiarter  is  confirmed  over  and  over 
again;  but,  aawa  have  aeen,  with  the  lose  of  bmiw  of  its  most 
important  danaea.  In  ISSTthokingdedarea  himself  of  age; 
weaentljliegeta  rid  of  his  great  miniatar  Hubert^  Buidi; 
he  fiOa  me  land  with  Fntevini  and  other  kindred  nia 
mother ;  he  drivea  hia  nobles,  hie  broUiar  Eari  Richard  mt 
their  head,  into  discontent,  and  aome  (rftitemintoxdwUion. 
Tha  new  strug^  of  Fngliahmea  agunat  atrangea  haa 
begun.  A  new  phase  opens  when  hdp  ocanea  nom  tha 
quarter  from  which  it  could  least  have  been  looked  for, 
when  Englishmea  find  a  leader  against  strangen  in  one 
who  was  himself  by  birth  a  Strang.  In  1238  Simon  ci 
Montfort  fint  appean;  he  reoeivee  the  king's  sister  in 
marriage,  with  tlie  earldom  of  Leicester  to  which  he  had 
an  hereditary  claim.  Suspected  at  first  as  a  forugnor,  the 
eari  grows  into  the  truest  of  Engjiahmen.  A  reformer  finnn 
the  beginuing,  he  gradnalhr  Widens  his  basii^  tiH  Iw 
beoomes,  above  all  men,  the  leader  of  the  peoptoi  Mean- 
while the  king's  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Provence  hnngs 
a  second  shoal  of  strangen  to  feed  aa  the  good  thingi  of 
England.  A  b<»der  war  is  waged  against  Franoe  with 
smaU  good  lack.  In  1269  that  war  is  ended  by  a  tnaty, 
by  which  Normandy  is  given  up  for  ever,  and  Uie  Enriiah 
king  keeps  nothing  on  the  continent  except  part -of  the 
Aquitanlan  heritage  of  the  elder  Eleanor.  Meanwhile^  dating 
part  (rf  this  time,  2quitaine  ia  placed  under  Uie  mlettf  Eari 
Simm,  a  mler  beloved  of  the  citiea  and  hated  of  the  noblee. 
Meanwhile  pope  and  king  are  draining  the  wealth  of  the 
nation ;  bat  their  very  extortions  help  the  growth  of 
freedom.  Fariiament  after  pariiament  meets  to  make 
grants  indeed,  but  in  maldng  grants  to  protect  and  to  assert 
its  powen.  In  12S6,  in  1257,  new  entangUmenti,  new 
forma  of  extortion  arose,  vridle  Earl  Binaid,  tha  one 
Englishman  who  waa  arcr  callBd  to  tha  Avooa  af  tha 
CMara,  passed  into  Gnnanyto  raeoim  hiaalmflat  noBinai 
kingdiip.  Ilia  erown  of  Bimly  was  offered  by  Alamdcr 
IV.  to  tha  kin^a  younger  son  Edmund.  More  mauf  la 
^^mnAmA^  mota  moD^  is  granted;  bat  each  grant  leads  to 
a  freah  dmand,  nd  a*  hwt  the  ^it  of  noUba  and  peoi^ 
ii  diotOD^lj  ronsed.  For^-two  yean  after  the  aeeemon 
of  Hwiy,  m  n&A  tlM  first  gnat  h^dioark  of  Us  leign, 
tha  famona  Pwriiioiia  <tfij^^y  GoOg  IC 
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B/  tbeu  |»oTuioD>  ifas  roTal  pomr  ms  pneticiUy  put 
ia  commiunon,  veij  mveh  u.ifc  had  baui  bj*  Um  OrMt 
Chatter  in  the  latter  6aj»  of  John,  It  it  tpacially  to  be 
notieed  that  at  thii  sti^  the  fcia^e  eldeit  eon  Edward, 
afterwaida  King  Edward  1,  appeata  on  more  than  one 
occaaiott  on  the  popular  lida.  Be  and  SUbob  were  for 
a  while  faUow-woriifn.  But  Henr^,  like  John,  rebelled 
Bgaintt  the  proTisiona  whidi  cnunped  his  pomr,  and  about 
the  aaaia  time  Edward  waa  reooneued  to  nit  father.  The 
matteia  at  ime  between  the  king  and  his  people  were 
now  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  St  Lewis  jfimMlf  But  Lewis,  if  a  eaint^  was 
also  n  king.  By  the  mise  of  Amuns  (136i)  he  annulled 
111*  FkOTbions  of  Oxford,  as  orerthrowing  the  royal 
authority  j^but  at  the  same  time  he  decreed  t^the  nation 
should  kei^  ita  andent  liberties.  To  men  who  held  that 
the  KorisiMis  of  Oxford  were,  like  the  Great  CSiartw,  amply 
a  iMsaetmsnt  of  ancient  liberties,  such  an  award  seemed 
iaooaaistent  on  tiha  face  of  it  There  was  now  no  hope  but  in 
arms,  lliectnlwarnowbcfpns;  Eari  Simm,  a  stranger  by 
birth,  is  the  leader  of  the  barons  and  petals  of  Knglann. 
King  Ridard  of  Germany,  who  oaeeaeemed  destined  to  hold 
the  place  which  Simon  had  come  to  hold,  wae  now  fijjiting 
<m  tiio  side  of  his  brother  and  fellow-kiiu.  So  were  the  two 
kingi^  sons,  Edward  of  England  and  Heniy  of  Germany. 
Kings  and  kings' sons  were  orerthrowu  at  Lewes  (Ifay  13, 
1264),  and  Uie  royal  authority  passed  into  the  hands  ol  the 
eail  By  him,  early  in  the  next  year,  was  hdd  the  great 
nvliament,  the  fint  to  which  repiesentatiraa  of  the 
boroughs  were  summoned  ahmg  with  ptelatei^  earK  bannui, 
and  knigbts  oi  the  ehire.  But  quarrds  presendy  arose 
between  Eari  Simon  and  his  fellow  barons.  Edward,  kept 
'  for  a  while  in  ward  with  his  father,  escaped  and  gathered 
&Q  army.  In  the  fight  of  Evesham  (4th  August  1265) 
Simon  waa  overthrown  and  killed,  and  was  canonized,  not 
hy  the  Rome  which  he  had  always  withstood,  but  by  the 
popular  Toice  of  Eugland.  The  war  lingeced  at  Simon's 
Saatte  of  Kenilworth,  and,  as  in  the  d^yt  of  Heroward,  in 
the  marshes  of  Ely.  Peace  was  at  last  made  (1267) ;  and 
the  terms  on  which  it  iras  made,  and  the  generally  con< 
eiliatory  character  of  Edward's  policy  towards  the 
Tanquished,  already  showed  bow  much  be  had  teamed  from 
the  uncle  who  had  fallen  before  him,  but  whose  work  he 
waa  destined  to  bring  to  perfection.  The  peace  of  the  last 
few  years  of  Heniye  leign  seems  wonderful  after  the  storms 
whidi  had  filled  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Edward  could 
leaT*  lihe  land  in  safety  to  go  on  the  cruaade;  and,  when 
hie  lather  died  (1272)  m  his  absence^  his  sneeesaion  to  the 
crown  waa  at  once  recognized  and  his  peace  proclaimed. 
To  any  that  be  waa  the  first  king  who  reigned  without 
election  ia  almost  a  question  of  words.  At  no  time  in  our 
hiaton*  would  there  have  been,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
any  chance  of  opposition  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  king. 
What  really  shows  how  fast  the  new  ideas  of  kiogsbip  had 
adTanced  is  the  fact  that  Edward  reigned  for  nearly  two 
years  without  coronattoo.  Henry  died  Korember  16,  1272. 
Hie  reign  of  Edward  was  held  to  begin  with  his  proclama- 
tion fonr  days  later  ;  the  doctrine  that  the  king  never  dies 
is  a  later  device  etilL  Edward  was  then  in  Sicily,  nor 
was  his  return  a  hasty  one.  He  passed  leisurely  through 
several  parts  of  Europe ;  he  suppressed  disturbanoes  in  his 
dochy  of  Aqnitoine,  and  waa  crowned,  sereuteen  days 
after  his  arrival  in  EngUnd  (August  19,  1274).  Kothing 
could  show  more  clearly  than  this  how  fast  the  office  con- 
ferred by  election  and  coronation  waa  passing  into  the 
possession  handed  on  by  simple  hereditary  auccea»on. 

The  rngn  of  Edwaid  which  thus  began  is  one  of  the 
Bioet  memorable  in  the  whole  coune  of  English  history, 
it  is  more  than  an  accident  that  he  was  the  first  king  since 
tbt  ODn^ueet  who  bof»  one  of  the  uwiatit  Ungly  names. 


Under  him  ve  feci  nt  once  iUi  the  mnk  ia  doD^  that  kU 
taaoM  ol  oonquest,  all  tracea  of  diatinotien  of  raoa%  hare 
passed  away.  We  have  again  an  united  En^diah  ution, 
nikder  a  king  ni^gf**^  in  name  and  in  haart*  For  the  fiat 
time  since  the  Korman  came,  England  has  a  king  whoae 
wlude  policy  is  thwoughly  English,  whose  wedcieMBi  in  ao 
many  ways  a  falling  back  on  the  ira^  ot  the  old  native 
kinga,  apedally  of  the  king  whoae  name  he  boret  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Conquest^  we  have  a  king  who  ia  neither 
euixounded  .1^  foreign  tmuxitea  nor  haa  hia  policy 
directed  to  loce^  obieeta.  An  duke  of  Aqnitaine,  Edward 
eould  not  avmd  wirs  and  ooBtroveraieB  witk  Fnnce;  but 
wars  and  eontrovandfie  with  Stance  were  in  hia  days 
aomething  alt<^ether  eecwdaiy.  Eia  objecta  were  thoee 
of  the  old  Weet-Saxon  kinga,  to  be  the  lawgiver  of 
England,  and,  aa  far  aa  mi^it  be,  to  make  "Rn^kn^ 
extenuve  with  BritaiiL  &aii,  lUce  some  other  king^ 
Edwaid  haa  been  miannderatood  through  not  attending  to 
the  chronology  of  hia  rejgiL  ffia  Soottiah  warfare^  which 
is  perh^  the  fint  thing  iriiich  ia  su^^ested  bj  hia  name, 
takca  up  only  the  last  Bine  yeara  of  a  reign  of  thir^-five. 
He  had  been  king  nineteen  yeara  hefote  the  oontrOTersy 
aa  to  the  Seotiiu  crown  anaeL  So  in  the  earlier  part 
ot  hia  reign  the  Welah  wai&re,  which  in  the  popular  oon- 
oeptbn  atanda  alongaide  of  the  Soottiah  wai&re,  faaa  vety 
much  the  air  <rf  an  ^ieode  in  a  time  munly  given  to 
internal  legialation.  The  reign  naturally  foUa  into  two 
diviaionsi  bthe  firati  fiom  1372  to  1291,  internal  afiain 
are  most  prominent^  Ihou^  it  also  takea  in  the  oonqucat  of 
Walee  and  some  important  Ha*ltng«  irith  France.  In  the 
latter  part,  from  1291  to  1307,  Scottish  affaiia  are,  or  aeem 
to  be,  predominant  And  yet  it  ia  during  this  time  tiiat 
the  greatest  constitutional  step  of  all  ia  taken,  ud  that 
parliament  diatinctiy  assumes  ua  later  fonn. 

The  immediate  occaaions  of  the  Welsh  war  arose  out  of 
the  disputes  of  the  last  reign.  The  Welsh  prince  Llywelyn, 
who  etui  held  the  north-western  part  of  Walea  by  Uie  title 
of  Prince  of  Aberffraw  and  Lord  of  Snowdon,  had  been 
allied  with  Simon;  hia  aubjecta  had  shared  in  the  earl's 
vrarfare,  and  he  waa  himself  betrothed  to  the  earl's 
daughter.  Disputes  aroae  out  of  Llywelyn'a  refusal  to 
meet  the  English  king  and  do  his  homage^  In  1276 
he  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  fiefs,  and  in  the  next 
year  he  was  constraioed  to  surrender  the  eastern  part  ot 
his  territory  and  to  do  homage  for  the  rest.  In  1282  a 
revolt  b^n,  in  which  David,  the  brother  of  Llywelyn,  who 
had  been  hitherto  in  Edward's  favour  and  waa  enriched 
with  English  honoun,  seized  the  castle  of  Hawazden  and 
massacred  all  who  ware  in  it.  The  revolt  was  put  down ; 
the  land  waa  apeedily  oonquared ;  Llywelyn  died  in  war ; 
his  brother  was  put  to  deatl^  sa  a  traitor.  The  part  of 
Wales  which  had  thus  fav  kept  its  separate  being  aa  a 
vassal  state  was  now  forfeited  to  the  overlord.  Throngh- 
out  a  great  part  oi  the  land  English  law  waa  introduced. 
Shires,  with  their  system  of  administration,  were  formed; 
boroughs  were  founded;  caaUes  were  btult  to  keop  down 
the  malcontents.  The  principality  was  designed  to  form 
a  aeparate  apanage  for  a  younger  son  of  the  English  king ; 
but,  ss  Edward,  the  first  English  prince,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales  has  aince  commonly  been  borne  by  the  eldest  son 
of  the  English  Icinf^  The  Welsh  revolted  again,  eren  in 
Edward's  own  time ;  but  their  revolt  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Later  revolts  were  of  importance  only  when  the  malcootentB 
contrived  to  connect  themselves  with  English  reb^  or  with 
foreign  enemies  of  England.  The  general  tendeney  uf 
things  was  to  closer  union  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
principality,  down  to  the  complete  incornn^ion  ^^Walec 
with  i^fi^and  in  the  sixteeiUih^centur}V^^^X£^ 

Fourteeoyaon  passed  between  tho  coaguwt  atjT alM  aul 
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Edward's  fixit  warfan  vitli  Scotland,  Id  'tbu^intervar 
mach  of :  the  legulatiou  ol  Edwrard's^nign  went^n.  |  He 
visited  GaaooQj,  and  confirmed  hii  power  tliere and  in 
1290  be  freed  England  from  the  presence  of  the  Jews, 
The  next  year  began  those  negotiations  with  Scotland  which 
led  to  war  between  the  two  kbgdoms  of  Britain,  to  the 
moBientary  conquest  of  Scotland,  and  to  itff  final  independ- 
ence. 

BigLtlj  to  nndentand  this  great  controversy,'  we  must 
look  bock  to  the  older  relations  in  which  the  Tarions  possos- 
sioDS  of  the  Scottish  etown  stood  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Tbess  were  threefold.  '  Between  Seodand  proper  and 
England  the  relation  was  that  degree  of  dependence,  what- 
trtst  it  might  be  deemed  to  be,  which  arose  out  of  the  old 
commendation  to  Edward  the  Elder.  The  fecial  burthens 
hnposed  by  Ilenry  IL  had  been  ^thdrawa  by  Richard. 
Over  Scotland  proper  the  utmost  daim  that  could  be  made 
was  that  of  a  mere  external  supremacy,  a  supremacy  older 
than  the  feudal  law  and  nndoubtedly  canying  with  it  none 
of  the  recently  doTised  feudel  incidents.   Scottish  Cumber- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  was  a  territorial  fief  in  the  strictest 
sense,  though  ag^n  a  fief  older  than  the  later  feudal  juris- 
prudence.  Lothian  or  northern  Northumberland  was  in 
strictneH  an  earldom  within  the  English  kingdom,  just  as 
Korthumberland  in  the  latest  sense  was  when  that  earldom 
too  come  for  a  while  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  kings. 
Here  then,  in  strictness  were  three  distinct  relations  for 
three  different  parb  of  the  Scottish  dominions.    But  it 
had  never  been  the  interest  of  either  side  to  define  the 
elainu  very  strictly.     As  long  as  the  two  kingdoms 
were  at  peace,  as  they  had  been  through  a  large  part 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  English  king 
had  been  aatiafied  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  without  defining  very  etrictly  for  what  territories  or 
on  what  terms  it  was  rendered.    In  any  case,  English 
interfereiwe  in  the  internal  afiaira  of  any  part  of  those 
dominions  was  unknown.    The  distinction  between  the 
difi'erent  tenures  of  Scotland,  Strathclyde  or  Cumberland, 
and  Lothian,  passed  out  of  iright.    It  was  remembered  on 
the  English  side  that  some  kkd  of  homage  was  due  from 
all.    It  was  remembered  on  the  Scotti^  side  that  the 
kingdom  of  ScotUnd  at  least  was  no  territorial  fief  of  the 
crown  oi  England,    But  while  the  relations  of  the  two 
kingdoms  were  in  this  uncertain  state,  the  whole  feudal 
jurisprudence  had  grown  up,  and  neither  side  coold  any 
longer  look  on  the  matter  in  its  strict  historical  bearing. 
Ihe  different  tenures  of  different  parts  of  the  Scottish 
dominions  were  forgotten  on  both  sides,  and  the  question 
finally  took  the  shape,  Are  the  Scottish  domiuions,.  as  a 
wh(de,  a  fief  of  the  English  crown  or  not  t   It  waa  hardly 
possible  that  the  question  ehould  take  any  other  form ; 
yet  such  a  form  altogether  confused  ancient  rights  and 
distinctions.    In  claiming  the  ordioary  superiority  of  a 
feadal  lord  over  the  whole  Scottish  domlQions,  Edward 
claimed  more  than  his  historic  right  over  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.    He  claimed  less  than  his  historic  right  over  the 
eeridom  of  Lothian.    But  the  confusion  was  natural  and 
nnavoidabl&    It  was  only  according  to  the  ordinary  work- 
ings of  human  nature,  that  the  full  feudal  claime  should  be 
asserted  on  the  one  side,  and  thet,  on  the  other  side,  the 
only  question  should  seem  to  be  between  accepting  or 
denying  them  in  'their  fulness.     But  it   is  eminently 
characteristto  of  Edward's  mind  that,  while  his  evident 
policy  was  to  seize  every  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
whole  of  Britain  into  a  more  perfect  union,  he  should  take 
care  to  be  guided  throughout  by  the  rules  of  at  least  a 
formal  justice. 

His  first  attempt  to  unite  the  kingdoms  was  by  the 
bbrious  means  of  a  morri^  between  his  sou  Edward  and 


thTScotUu  qiiocu  Unrgaret  This  acbeme  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  young  queen's  douth.  Then  eame  the  <Ue- 
pttted  succession,  •  dispute  which  Edward  was  in  1291 
called  on  to  dedde.  Sneh  u  opportnni^  was  not  to  be 
lost;  Edward  demanded  to  be  first  of  all  formally  recognized 
as  superior  lord  of  the  crown  which  he  was  odled  on  to  dis- 
pose of.  He  waa  Boreoognixed;  the  ckima  of  the  competitors 
were  fairiy  heard  before  a  mixed  commisdon ;  and  the  judg- 
ment given  was  strictly  according  to  Oie  laws  of  hereditary 
sueceuion,  as  they  were  now  beginning  to  bs  understood. 
The  questi<m  between  John  BalBol  and  Robert  Bruce  was 
a  question  between  primogeniture  and  neamesa  of  kin. 
That  question  was  in  truth  settled  by  the  decision  in  favour 
of  BalUoL  The  crown  of  Scotland  was  asugned  to  ih» 
candidate  to  whom  it  would  have  passed  by  the  later  lav 
either  of  England  or  of  Scotland.  The  decision  in  truth 
created  that  later  law.  The  new  king  John  at  ones 
entered  Into  a  relation  of  homage  which  involved  a  mors 
complete  dependence  on  England  than  any  Scottish  king 
had  ever  before  acknowledged.  But,  though  it  waa  to 
Edward'e  manifest  interest  to  have  three  weaker  vassals 
rather  than  a  single  powerful  one,  he  at  once  rejected  tho 
demand  oi  Bruce  and  Hastings  that  the  kingdom  should  b« 
divided.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  three  competitors, 
Bruce  no  less  than  Balliol  and  Hastings  thmgh  they  lield 
Scottish  eetateeand  came  by  female  descent  of  the  Scottitdi 
royal  family,  were  essentially  English  barons,  who  felt  no 
kind  of  degradation  in  ■  renewed  homage  to  their  own 
king.  But  it  is  plain  that  ihey  did  not  can^  with  them 
the  general  feeling  of  what  we  nuist  now  begin  to  call  the 
Scottish  people.  Tbo  {dder  somas  of  thhigi  ore  now 
strangely  reversed  The  Ea^liBh  of  northern  Notthnmber* 
land,  eo  long  nnder  Soottish-mle,  had  adopted  the  Seottiali 
name,  and  had  learned  to  feel  a  natioiml  pattiotiun,  distiuct 
from,  and  even  hostile  to,  aouthem  England. '  They  wero 
the  Scots  from  whom  the  I^if^ah  kings  had  to  endure  ao 
stubborn  a  national  nsistanoe.  The  true  Celtic  Scots,  tlw 
men  of  the  hij^ilandi  and  islands  bad  in  truth  but  littie  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Whenever  they  had  any  share  in  the 
disputes  of  the  time,  dislike  to  the  king  of  Scots,  the  nearer 
enemy,  commonly  drove  them  to  the  English  side. 

In  1292  John  of  Balliol  received  the  Scottish  crown  as 
a  vassal  of  England.  A  claim  which  we  may  be  sure  was 
without  precedent,  but  which  was  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  of  Uie  feudal  jurisprudence  which  h&d  grown  up,  waa 
before  long  brought  to  bear  upon  him.'  From  the  courts 
of  the  vassal  there  was,  according  to  that  jurisprudence,  an 
appeal  to. the  courts  of  the  lord.  Scottish  subjects,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  justice  which  they  got  in  the  courts  of 
King  John,  appealed  to  the  courts  of  King  Edward.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  arbitration,  an  opportunity  wea  thrown 
in  Edward's  way,  of  which  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to 
refuse  to  take  advantage.  John,  having  acknowledged 
himself  a  vassal,  refused  to  do  what  wa^  now  held  to  be  a 
vassal's  duty.  He  waa  presently  found  to  be  negotiating 
against  his  lord  with  that  lord's  foreign  enemies.  That 
war  followed  was  not  wonderful ;  that,  when  John  renounced 
his  allegiance,  he  was  held  to  have  forfeited  his  fief  was 
according  to  received  feudal  notions.  The  fief  waa 
forfeited;  the  kingdom  was  conquered;  the  separate  king- 
dom of  Scotland  waa  abolished;  it  was  incorporated  wiUi 
England,'  and  was  meant  to  have  some  share  of  representar- 
tion  in  that  parliament  of  England  to  which  Edward  had 
just  given  its  perfect  form.  In  1304  the  whole  island  of 
Britaia,  so  far  as  its  most  northern  parts  could  be  said  to 
be  under  the  obedience  of  any  ons  was  under  the  obe^ 
dience  of  the  English  king. 

Id  all  this  Edward  sim^y  acted  as  any  man  would  act  in^ 
his  view  of  the  ease.  He'curied  oWth<(  lo^^^lie  nndcrv 
stood  it   There  ie  thus  far  nothing^  .yopon  nothing 
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to  Uame^  On  tlie  oiher  haad,  that  thft  maas  of  the  Scottish 
people — defiDdd  aa  abore— ahoald  resist  his  claims  vaa  aa 
Uttle  to  be  wondwed  at,  aa  little  to  be  blamed  Each  side 
acted  aeoordiiig  to  the  ordinal^  Trorkinga  at  human  nature 
in  their  sereral  pasitioiia.  The  real  greatDeas  of  William 
Wallacs  ia  ahown  in  the  fact  that  1m  was  eesentiallj  a 
popular  leader,  <me  who  up  the  heart  of  a  nation  whoae 
natural  cbiefa  had  forsaken  it  On  the  other  hand,  vfiit 
setting  aside  the  chargea  of  special  craeltiea,  William 
Wallace  could  not  fail  to  seem,  in  the  eyea  <A  Edward  and 
of  ewj  Engliahman,  arebelwho  had  despised  the  offetaof 
mercy  which  were  aooepted  \>j  ereiy  ime  elaa.  That  an 
Engluh  court  condemned  him  as  a  traitor  was  in  no  way 
wonderfolf  in  n»  way  blamewnthy ;  that  Soottish  patriotism 
lenrad  him  aa  a  martyr  was  aa  little  wond«fal,  aa  Uttla 
blamewtHthy. 

This  first  war  of  Edward  with  Bootland  thna  began  with 
the  taking  of  Berwick  in  1296,  and  mded  with  the  taking 
of  3tiriing  in  ISOi.  Meanwhile  Edward  waa  engaged  in 
di^tea  and  warfare  with  France,  which  began  at  nearly 
the  aame  time  as  the  Scottiah  war.  Hie  pointa  In 
ctrntroreny  between  France  and  England  nipply  aatrikiog 
and  inatoaettTa  parallel  to  Uw  points  ia  controTerav  between 
England  and  Scotland. 

As  the  king  of  Scots  waa  the  man  of  the  king  of  England, 
ao  was  the  dake  <rf  Aqnitaine  the  man  ot  the  king  ot  the 
Yitaxh.  In  both  easea  the  vassalage  waa  older  than  the 
new  fendal*  joriapradenee^  Bai  the  doctrinea  of  that  jnris- 
pmdeaoft  now  began  to  ba  preaaed  againat  Edward  lumaelf. 
A  qaiRil  aroae  between  Gasooni^  nlfjeota  iA  Edward,  and 
Nocnaiu^  now  aobjeda  vt  FhiUp  of  Fraue.  Hn  qnairel 
grev  into  a  war  which  WH  waged  the  snlfieetB  <rf  ue  two 
kmgB  without  any  oomndaaion  from  their  reqwotiTa  sore- 
-  rdgDB.  Edwaid,  ■nmnonad  to  tppm  in  the  court  of  hia 
lord  to  answer  Iw  tiie  doingii  of  hu  aatgects,  did  not  deny 
hia  oU^atkm,  tboo^  ha  mernd  mily  by  deputy.  Pre- 
sently Us  dndiy  was  dedared  forfaited,  by  a  pnoem  which 
in  England  at  leaat  was  deemed  nqjnst;  and  it  waa  in  tha 
find  reeorered  only  by  a  negotiation  and  arUtration  and  a 
donUe  marriagfiL  In  this  war,  as  in  eariier  Reneh  wata, 
fiiglud  had  the  alllanee  of  Qannany  and  of  Flaudara. 
And,  as  the  sama  yeaza  isw  tlie  ^"g*  F  ^  ^*  ^""V 
alliaiiee  between.  Scotland  and  Ftanoe,  we  nay  -aay  that 
we  have  come  to  the  beginning  of  European  arrangamants 
which  lasted  till  Tei7  modem  timea, 

Tbs  second  Scottiah  war,  the  war  of  Bmce,  was  quite 
disUuet  from  the  first,  the  war  oi  Wallace.  The  intarral 
which  divides  them  ia  abort ;  but  the  change  of  drcum- 
stancee  was  enough  altogethw  to  change  the  oondact  of 
Edward.  Aa  long  as  the  war  took  the  form  of  resistance 
to  the  aatabliahment  of  hia  authority,  his  general  clemency 
was  remarkable.  Severity  began  only  when  the  war  took 
the  form  of  revolt  against  established  authority.  The  eon- 
qaeat  of  Scotland  had  been  completed  in  1304.  Robert 
Bnice^  the  grandson  of  the  original  competitor,  having  lost 
all  hope  of  Edward's  favour  by  the  murder  of  his  rival  John 
Comyn,  revolted  and  aasumed  the  Scottish  crown  in  1306. 
In  the  next  year,  1307,  the  cause  of  Bruce  seemed  again 
altogether  hopeless,  when  things  were  changed  by  the  death 
of  Edward  on  hia  march  to  Scotland.  With  the  single  ex- 
eepti(m  of  the  ezocQtion  of  Wallace,  the  whole  of  Edward's 
acts  of  severity  in  Scotland  come  within  a  single  twelve- 
month, from  Jnly  1306  to  Jnly  1307.  After  the  death  of 
the  great  king  and  the  accession  ot  Edward  II.,  the  war 
naturally  lingered  ;  it  was  iatermpted  by  truces  ;  and  a 
■erica  of  snooeases  on  the  part  of  Robert  Brace  were  crowned 
in  ISll  by  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  English  at 
Bannoekbnm.  Then  comes,  from  1316  to  1318,  the 
ittempt  to  establish  Edward  Bruce  asking  of  IraUnd.  For 
ten  yean  follows  a  time  of  tnices  and  iiS  occaaional  invoeiona 


on  both  sides,  till,  after  Edward  had  been  deposed  in  1327, 
a  peace  between  Sootiand  and  England  was  conclnded  in 
the  next  year,  by  which  the  independence  of  Scotland  waa 
fully  acknowledged.  The  old  daims,  of  whatever  kind  or 
over  whatever  twritoiy,  must  be  looked  on  as  being  from 
this  time  definitely  given  up.  Scotland,  in  the  sense  which 
the  word  then  bore,  a  sense  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  flnctuating  poaaeaaion  of  Berwick,  is  the  same  which 
it  bears  atiU,*  must  be  looked  on  from  henoeforth  as  a 
kingdom  absolutely  independent  of  Ikigland.  To  carry 
on  the  analogy  already  drawn  between  the  relations  of 
Scotland  to  Enj^and  and  those  of  Aqnitaine  to  France, 
the  treaty  of  NtHthampton  in  1328  anaweta  to  the  treaty 
of  Brstigny  thirty-two  years  later. 

The  chaage  in  the  fortune  and  character  of  the  war  with 
Scotland  which  followed  when  Edward  IL  succeeded 
Edward  L  was  imly  part  <tf  the  genmtl  change  which 
naturally  followed  on  such  a  change  of  aovereign.  Tha  ruler, 
lawgiver,  and  conqueror  had  passed  away,  to  nuke  rocan 
for  a  son  who  inherited  none  of  these  characters.  Legis- 
lation and  conquest  come  to  an  end ;  oonrtitational  progress 
becomea  indirect  Edward  IL  waa  ruled  hy  favourites  ; 
tliat  his  earliest  favourite,  Piers  Qavaat<m,-waB  a  foreigner 
from  Oascony  doubtleas  tended  to  increase  the  usual  diJike 
to  favouritaa ;  but  the  fact  was  no  longer  of  the  same  poli 
tical  importance  as  the  predominanee  (d  fordgn  faroorites 
had  been  in  earlier  timea.  There  waa  no  longer  any  fear  of 
England  again  becoming  the  prey  of  the  stranger.  Btill 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is,  in  bobm  re^iecta,n  repetition  of 
the  raign  of  Henry  UL  Tha  natiMial  dialik*  to  tha  favou- 
rite led  to  an  oppoaition  to  the  king,  which  in  1810-1811 
brought  abont  uwpraetioal  tnosfer  of  the  nynl  power — in 
imitation,  it  would  aeenif  of  the  Ftovldons  «i  Oifoid — to 
a  body  of  prelates  and  banuBi  osDed  tha  OrdunanL  Th» 
almoat  immediate  noaU  of  Gnveston,  in  daAanoe  of  the 
new  ordiimncea,  led  to  a  nsw  Bamn^  War,  in  which  the 
kin^B  cousin,  Earl  lluiniaa  of  lanoMter,  ^ipeara  rathw  as 
a  puody  than  aa  a  follower  of  the  gnat  Simoik  Wa  now 
reach  tlm  beginning  ot  s  series  of  pditieal  encntiona 
which  have  no  parallel  in  earlier  daya^  but  irtikk  from  this 
time  disfiguie  our  iiistoty  tat  many  centniias.  The  flrat 
Uood  alied  was  that  of  Gamstoa  himself,  in  131S.  It  waa 
avenged  ten  yaais  after  by  the  exeention  of  niomss  of 
Lancaater.  Meanwhile  flie  atrife  between  the  king  and  his 
barons  had  gone  on.  A  aecond  time,  in  1318,  uie  royal 
powerwastnnaferredtoaconneiL  llien  came  the  choice  ol 
new  favourites,  the  DespenserB,  fUher  and  son.  They  were 
at  least  Engliidunen,  beuing  a  name  whidi  had  been  Mo- 
rions in  former  eivfl  strife.  Bntthey  were  no  leu  hated  Aaa 
the  stranger  Qaveston.  In  a  moment,  of  recovered  power 
on  the  king's  part  follows  the  execution  of  Earl  Ibomas,  a 
martyr  in  the  belief  of  his  party  no  lees  than  Simon  himaelf. 
Presently  Edward  has  to  meet  with  foes,  not  only  in  his 
own  house  but  in  his  own  household.  Dark  and  mysterioua 
causes  drew  on  him  the  deadly  hatred  of  his  own  wife,  and 
gave  Tiim  a  rival  in  his  own  son.  In  the  revtdution  of 
-1326,  the  queen  is  the  leader  ;  the  favouritea  die  in  their 
turn  the  death  of  tnitors.  The  year  1327  opens  with  the 
practical  assertion  of  the  highest  ri^t  which  tho  national 
council  in  ita  new  form  had  inherited  from  tha  earliest 
timea.  By  a  s^emn  vote  of  the  partiament  of  England, 
the  king  was  deposed,  and  his  own  son  Edward  waa  [daced 
on  the  throne.  In  earlier  timea  the  depoution  of  a  king 
in  no  way  implied  hia  murder,  any  more  than  the  fall  from 
power  of  a  great  earl  or  prelate  impliiBd  either  his  murder 
or  his  legal  execution.  Bat  the  days  of  blood  had  now  set 
in ;  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  deposed  king  died  by 
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%  fool  uuaasioatioD.  The  new  kin^  vas  still  a  umor>  and 
Uie  first  yean  of  his  reigo  were  the  reign  of  his  mother 
Isabel  ai^  her  favourite  Roger  Mortimer.  Another  revolu- 
tion was  needed  to  break  their  power.  In  1 330,  with  the 
eucution  of  llortimer  and  the  imprisonment  of  Isabel,  the 
real  reign  of  Edward  IIL  begins.  And  within  a  short  space 
the  struggle  with  Scotland  has  again  begun,  to  b«  merged 
in  a  few  yean  in  the  long  abiding  itruggla  between  Engliuid 
find  France. 

In  a  constitational  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  many 
osiers,  the  period  which  we  have  just  gdoo  through  may 
be  deemed  the  most  important  of  all  periods  in  English 
history.  It  is  the  time  during  which  our  nation,  onr 
laws,  onr  language,  finally  assimilated  whatever  was  to 
be  oasimilated  of  the  foreign  elements  brought  in  by  the 
Norman  Conqaeat,  and  finally  threw  off  whatever  was  to 
be  thrown  oS.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  we  saw 
the  English  nation  debating  between  an  Angevin  and 
a  French  king.  At  the  end  of  it  England,  as  England, 
is  a  great  European  power,  waging  war  on  the  continent  for 
the  conquest  of  Franco.  So  it  l>  with  everything  else. 
It  is  during  this  time  that  most  of  the  things  which 
go  to  make  up  the  national  life  put  on  their  later  form. 
Above  all  things,  this  was  the  case  with  the  great  council 
of  the  English  nation.  It  is  for  constitutional  historians 
to  trace  the  minuter  details;  the  main  outline  may  be 
traced  in  assemblies  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  IIL  and 
Edward  I.  The  name  of  the  assembly  had  hitherto  been  fluc- 
tuating. Duriog  thb  period  the  name  of  Parliament  became 
finally  established.  The  name  is  a  translation  of  an  Old- 
En^h  phrase.  The  Conqueror  is  said  in  the  English 
Chronicle  to  faavs  had  "  very  deep  speeeh  with  hit  Witan." 
This  deep  speech,  in  Latin  coUoguiutHf  in  French  fxtHemmlt 
was  the  diatingnishing  featun  of  a  meeting  between  Idng 
and  people;  in  the  end  it  gave  its  name  to  the  asseinbly 
itself.  The  eonstitn^Q  of  the  assembly,  as  defined  in  the 
Great  Charter,  did  not  absolute^  imply  representation ; 
bat  it  showed,  that  the  fall  establuhment  of  representation 
conld  not  be  long  delayed.  The  work  of  this  poriod  was 
to  call  ap,  alongside  of  the  gathering  of  prelates,  earls,  and 
other  great  men  specially  summoned,  into  which  the 
ancient  Witenagemdt  had  abmnk  up,  another  assembly 
directly  representing  all  other  classes  of  the  nation  which 
eajoyed  political  rights.  This  assembly,  chosvn  by  various 
local  bodies,  cotnmmitatts  at  vniverniatett  having  a  quasi 
eorpoiate  being,  came  gradnally  to  boar  the  name  of  the 
eommoiu.  The  luiights  of  the  shire,  the  barons,  citizens, 
and  burgesses  of  the  towns,  were  sererally  chosen  hj  the  com- 
mvna  or  eomatunttat  of  Uut  part  of  the  people  which  they 
ropraaented.  We  thos  get  the  two  honecs  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  of  which  we  have  soon  foreshadonangs  getting 
more  and  more  clear  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  on- 
wards. But  it  was  only  gradually  fixed  that  the  mem- 
bora  of  the  national  council  should  sit  in  two  bodicH, 
nud  not  in  one  or  in  more  than  two.  The  notion  of 
local  representation,  by  -which  shires  and  boroughs  chose 
reproaantatives  of  their  own  communities,  had  to  some  ex- 
tent to  strive  with  another  doctrine,  that  of  the  representa- 
tion of  titates  or  classes  of  men.  The  thirteenth  century 
was  the  nge  when  tho  lulitfitil  aiMuiblics,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land but  of  most  other  European  coualries,  were  putting  on 
their  definite  shape.  And,  in  most  of  them,  the  system  of 
tttaitt  prevailed.  These  in  most  countries  were  three— 
dergy,  noblee,  and  commons.  By  these  last  were  commonly 
veant  only  the  communities  of  the  chartered  towns,  while 
the  nohluu  of  foreign  countries  answered  to  the  lesser 
barons  and  knights  who  in  England  were  reckoned  among 
tJie  commons.  The  English  system  thus  went  far  to  take 
in  the  whole  free  population,  while  the  estatea  of  other 
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countries,  the  commons  no  less  than  the  clergy  a.ud  nobles, 
must  be  looked  on  as  privileged  bodies.  In  England  we 
bad  in  truth  no  estates  ;  we  had  no  nobility  in  the  foreign 
senseu  Such  a  nobility  was  inoonsistent  with  the  institu- 
tion of  peerage,  which  gradually  grew  oat  of  the  practice  of 
peraooal  summons.  The  English  peerage  is  strictly  officiaL 
Two  official  classes,  bishops  and  earls,  have  always  kept 
their  right  of  personal  summons.  With  regard  to  others, 
both  lay  barons  and  churchmen  under  the  rank  of  the 
bishops  and  chief  abbota,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  early 
parliaments  the  king  aumrooned  very  much  whom  he 
would.  It  was  only  gradually  that  the  right  of  sum- 
mens  was  held,  first  to  be  vested  for  life  in  every  man 
who  had  once  been  summoned,  and  afterwards  to  be 
hereditary  in  his  dtocendoota.  Thus  was  formed  the 
House  of  Lords,  consisting  of  certain  lay  members  succeed- 
ing by  hereditary  right,  and  of  certain  heads  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal foundations.  The  office  of  the  peer,  the  office  of 
legislator  and  judge,  passes  by  hereditary  succession  in  the 
one  case,  by  ecclesiastical  saccesaion  in  the  other.  Tba 
holder  of  the  hereditary  office  was  gradually  clothed  with 
various  personal  privileges,  but  his  children  runainef} 
unprivileged  members  of  the  general  body  of  the  commons. 
So  far  as  nobility  exists  at  all  in  England,  it  is  confined  to 
the  person  of  the  peer  for  the  time  being.  But  in  truth 
there  is  in  England  no  nobility,  no  estate -ftf  nobles,  in  the 
continental  sense  of  those  words. 

Yet  the  continental  theory  of  estates  so  far  worked  in  the 
development  of  our  parliamentary  system  that  the  "Three 
Estates  of  England "  became  a  familiar  phrase.  It  was 
meant  to  denote  the  lords,  the  commons,  and  the  clergy  in 
their  parliamentaiT  character.  For  it  is  plain  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Edward  1  to  organize  the  clergy  as  a 
parliamentary  estate,  alongside  of  the  lords  and  commons.' 
This  scheme  failed,  mainly  through  the  unwillingness  of 
the  clergy  themselves  to  attend  in  a  secular  assembly. 
This  left,  BO  far  as  there  were  any  estates  at  all,  two  estates 
only,  lords  aad  commons.  This  led  to  the  common  mis- 
take—a mistake  of  respectable  antiquity— of  fancying  the 
three  estates  to  be  kinft  lords,  and  commoas.  The  eccle- 
siastical membws  of  th«  fioasb  of  Lords  kept  their  seats 
there;  but  Hie  porliamentaiy  representation  of  the  clergy 
as  an  estate  came  to  noUiing.  So  for  as  the  clergy  kept 
any  pariismentaty  powers  &ey  axerdsed  them  in  tho  two 
provincial  convocations.  These  anomalous  assemblies,  fluc- 
tuating between  the  chuactcr  of  an  ecdesisstieal  synod  and 
of  a  parliamentary  estate^  from  Edward  L  to  Charles 
IL,  tiie  porliamentaiy  poww  tk  self-taxation.  For  a  long 
time  lords  and  commons  taxed  themselves  separately.  So  did 
the  clergy ;  so  sometimes  did  other  bodies.  It  was  only  very 
gradually  that  thofinsl  constitution  of  parliament  was  settled. 
That  the  barons  should  sit  with  the  bishops  and  earls,  that 
the  citizens  and  burgesses  should  sit  with  the  knights, 
were  points  which  gradually  settled  themselves.  And  mure 
than  ouco  things  looked  as  if,  besides  soparate  assemblies 
of  the  clergy,  we  might  have  hod  also  separate  assemblies 
of  morchants  and  of  lawyers.  The  great  fact  is  that, 
while  at  tlw  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  name 
and  the  constitution  of  the  national  assembly  were  still 
unsettled,  at  the  beginuing  of  the  fourteenth  centoty  we 
hnd  a  regular  parliament  of  Lords  and '  Commons.  The 
chiof  point  which  still  remained  unsettled  was  the  position 
of  the  estate  of  the  clergy. 

This  seems  to  be  tho  general  result  of  the  constitutional 
growth  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  traced  out  by  our  grut 
constitutional  historian.  Leaving  the  minuter  details,  we 
may  here  mark  some  of  the  chief  steps  in  tho  progress. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  assemblies  were  constantly 
held,  and  their  constitution  is  often  vaguely  described. 
But  in  a  great  many  coses  ^1^iM»an>  ttMd  whh;^  however 
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TigiUi  imply  ft  popular  dement  ~  We  reaa  of  knighta,  of 
tcoaolHiHduB^  <il  freemm,  MRnetimas  even  of  fteemeo  and 
Tillaiii%  nmetime^  mm  ragnely  afcill,  of  "  wuTerBi," 
"luinnitas  Anglus,"  and  the  liko.  la  aome  caaes  ve  arc 
ibte  batter  to  interpret  tlieae  vague  phraaea.  For  inatance, 
io  1224  eaeh  aliira  aanda  four  Imighte  ehoaeii  hy  tlie 
"milites  et  probi  Lomiiiea,"  Wbefiher  these  knighte  were 
or  were  not  to  Toto  along  with  the  magnatei^  th^  were  at 
bO.  erenta  to  tranaaet  boaiaeaa  wiOt  them.  We  moat  alwaTa 
remember  that  in  thcae  timea  fonu^  Toting  in  the  modem 
aenae  ia  hardly  to  be  looked  for.  In  1304  wo  have  a  die- 
tioct  eaaa  <^  two  koighta  aammoned  from  each  abice  hy 
mifalwnt.  In  the  Oxford  parliament  <tf  1358  fonr  knighte 
an  ordered  to  ba  dioaen  in  each  ahire^  who  are  to  report  Io 
another  padiafnent  wUhin  tbe  aame  year.  At  that  parlia- 
ment  they  aeem  to  appear  by  the  title  of  "Commimitaa 
Baehduis  Anglie."  It  may  be  doubted  whether  thia  ia 
■tiicdy  a  caae  of  the  knighte  acting  as  part  ci  the  parlia- 
ment. Still  amy  inatanca  of  the  kind  mnat  have  ndped 
to  atien^hen  the  growing  doctrine  of  repreaentation.  From 
thia  time  the  attendance  of  elected  knighte  aeema  to  be  fully 
estebliahed,  and  altmg  with  tbe  knighte  we  find  in  many 
cases  diatinct  repreaentetivea  of  the  deigy.  It  ia  in  Earl 
Simoa'a  parliament  of  1265  that  we  firat  find  ^stinct 
representatiTea  of  the  borougha.  Each  county  aenda  two 
kuights,  each  city  or  boroagh  two  dtizena  or  burgeaaea,  and 
tbe  cinque  porta  four  each.  But  this  aoine  pariiameot  ahowa 
how  flnctoating  the  practice  of  eummona  atill  waa.  The 
earl,  atrong  among'the  eleigyi  atnmg  among  the  people  at 
waa  much  leas  atrong  among  the  great  men  ot  the 
'  Baaidea  aommoning  the  cilizena  for  the  firat  time, 
ha  Bummoned  a  crowd  of  churchmen,  legul&r  and  aecular, 
greater  than  appeared  in  any  other  parliament  But  he 
snminoned  only  five  earU,  iacbiding  himself,  those  namely 
whom  he  coi^d  trust  We  should  call  such  a  body  a 
po^ed  parliament ;  but  for  a  long  time  every  parliament 
wag  a  padied  pariiMuent  That  is  to  a^,  aome  Dwona^  aome 
sLbote,  were  atwaya  peraonaOy  summoned,  acme  towns 
were  always  called  on  to  aeod  roprean&tativea;  but  the  barons, 
the  abbota,  and  the  represented  towns  were  by  no  means  the 
tame  in  every  parliament  .  This  kind  of  irregularity  is 
always  found  tUl  infititutiona  have  finally  stiffened  into 
some  iHurtieuar  shape.  Oar  whole  law  and  constitution 
rests  far  more  on  precedent  than  on  fornml  enactments, 
and  in  unsettled  times  precedents  are  alow  in  estebliahmg 
themselves. 

Tbe  parliament  of  1265  was  the  model  parliament  the 
auembly  whoee  [nttem,  id  its  easenlial  featurea,  set  the 
standard  which  waa  in  the  end  followed,  and  which  has 
lasted  till  our  own  time.^  But  the  pattern  which  it  aet  did 
not  become  the  invariable  rule  till  the  great  parliament  of 
1295.  In  the  earlier  parliamento  of  Edward  I.  the  knighte 
&ud  citizens  are  often  mentioned;  but  tbe  othw  hand, 
we  meet  also  with  tbe  same  vague  descriptions  as  in  earlier 
timea.  Bat  in  1295  Edward  definitely  adopted  the  model 
which  Simon  haa  set  him,  and  the  annunoning  of  knights, 
dtizena^and  botgeaene,  thongh  with  great  irregularity  aa  to 

1  la  Oh  gfMt  political  poeia  whlcb  fonu  ths  msaltHto  of  tb* 

(etriotto  party  *n  two  Bdm  which  hm  been  ofUn  qnotad :  

"  Igitor  commiiiiltM  re^  eonstiUtar, 
B  qsld  nlTanttu  MntUt,  •cUtsi." 
tat  wkat  fbOowi  uovs  that  tho  dntUt'of  a  popolar  anemblr  wtn 
hriA  to  bii  aot  to  onset  now  lain, 'bat  to  dMUro  tba  old  onn,  sad  to 
poeve  tlidr  Wtor  obMrranoo 

*  CbI  lagM  propria  loaxlmo  nut  notn, 
Hse  eoaett  prarinote  lio  wani  IdiotJB, 
Qnfai  adatit  plu  astaris  regnl  mi  moni, 
Qooo  Tolinqaant  poatnis  hii  qui  rant  iniom. 
Qni  regnntor  I^lnu  aigli  fpau  adost ; 
Qttormn  not  In  ulbas  plu  porits  Imi, 
Et  qoU  r«i  sgltar  ma,  plos  cmhiiBt, 
n  qoo  pox  ■dqoiiltu'  altrf  pronrabunt. 


the  i^aoea  from  which  reprsientatirea  wwe  mmmoned,  haa 
ever  aince  been  the  rule.  It  was  thus  under  Edward  I.  that 
parliament  finally  put  on  Uw  easentials  of  ite  present  form. 
Bnt  we  must  stiU  aUow  for  iinegolaritiea  In  ptactioe.  It 
doea  not  follow  thai  every  enactment  waa  alwaya  poaaed  with 
the  consent  of  all  the  clasaoa  of  nAich  the  parlianmt  waa 
made  up.  A  doctrine  had  come  in  that  thb  king  waa  tho 
legislator,  that  the  yotaa  of  flu  pariiament  or  of  any  part 
of  it  were  petitions  wlueh  b«  could  aeoept  or  reject 
again  that  he  might  hgialate  on  a  petiti<u  from  one  hmue 
or  branch  of  tha  aaasmbfy  iqnzt  from  tiu  othera.  The 
national  oounci!  had  now  woo  \miik  ite  andent  constitntioa 
aaanaaaembly  of  thefreMaenof  ttaiealmj  either  peraonally 
or  by  representation.  Bat  it  waa  only  atep  1^  step  that 
it  wtm  back  the  fnll  powen  ol  tiu  aneimt  Witenage- 
mdt  There  are  some  indeed  iriiidt  it  atill  ahrtafcs  from 
ezercinng  direetiy,  amne  wjiicb  it  ahrinka  from  enrctaing 
ataU. 

The  zugn  ot  Henry  IH  waa  a  rdgn  «f  ecmatant  puiifr- 
menta^  aetiMi,  but  it  waa  not  a  time  lidi  in  le^abtion  in 
the  atricteat  lenae.  Tha  noat  direet  cue  of  ehnge  in  the 
law  during  Henry*a  reign  waa  the  abolition  of  the  ordeal  at 
ite  beginning.  Thia  led  incidentally  to  further  changes  in 
judicial  procedure,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  chief  landmana  in 
the  development  of  the  jury  system.  Bnt  it  is  in  itaelf  not 
so  much  iodepeDdent  legislation  as  the  application  to  Eng- 
land of  a  decree  of  a  General  Council  of  the  church.  In 
short  the  parliamente  of  Henry  UX  are  lesa  famoua  for 
chaojpng  tiie  law  than  for  refusing  to  change  it  The 
famous  saying  "  Kolumua  leges  AngllB  mntari "  datea  from 
the  couDcU  of  MertoQ  in  1236,  when  the  barons  refused  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  prates  for  aanmilating  the  law 
of  England  to  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  matter  of 
children  bom  before  wedlock.  By  tiie  former  syatenis  of 
jurisprudence,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parente 
admitted  them  to  the  righte  of  legitimate  birth.  But  the 
barons  choae  to  maintain  the  haiuer  rule  of  the  oommon 
law  of  England. 

But  the  reign  of  Henry, III.  was  not  a  time  rich  in 
legislation,  it  forms  an  importent  stage  in  the  growth  of  our 
parliamentary  life.  The  chief  work  of  that  reign  was  that 
the  first  ateps  were  tekea  towards  the  practical  esteblishment 
of  tbe  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  omitted  clauses  of  the'  Great 
Charter,  tbe  doctrine,  in  modem  phrase,  that  the  power  of 
the  purse  belongs  to  parliament  In  Henry's  day  England 
and  her  parliament  had  to  wage  a  never-ending  strife 
against  her  two  enemiea,  king  and  popa  Tbe  main  duty 
of  the  nation  waa  to  withstand  the  extortions  of  both  aliko. 
The  king  was  always  asking  for  money  ;  the  condttiona  of 
a  grant  commonly  were  that  the  charters  should  be  again 
confirmed  and  be  bettor  observed.  And  gradually  another 
demand  arises,  that  tha  great  officers  of  state  shall  be 
appointed,  if  not  by  parliament  at  least  with  the  assent  of 
[urliament  Bnt  demands  like  these,  demands  for  tho 
removal  of  aliena  and  the  like,  are  all  demands  for  the 
reform  of  abuseo  and  the  execution  of  the  old  lawa  ;  new 
laws  ore  never  asked  for.  The  Oxford  Provisions  of  1256 
show  the  ideas  of  reform  which  were  then  enterteined ;  it 
is  not  legislation,  it  ia  reform  of  bad  administration,  even 
at  the  coet  of  tranaferring  the  king's  authority  to  other 
hands,  which  ia  asked  for.  Simon  himself,  the  greatest 
of  constitutional  reformera,  waa  not  a  legislator.  Hia 
Parliament  is  famous,  not  for  anything  that  it  did,  but  for 
what  it  waa.  Nor  after  Simon's  fail  do  we  meet  with 
much  legislation  strictiy  so  called.  The  ordinances  of 
Kenilworth  and  Marlborough  are  ordinances  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  ordinancea  for  better  observance 
oi  the  Charter  and  of  the  Bt^tf«.oi[^^2g9^ ^JS^mmnai 
legialatioa  in  the  Btrictest  aens^  the  enactmnit  of  ^olntely 
new  lawa. 
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.'ODrSiV'otlier LaHd,  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  like  the  reign 
of  Heniy  IL,  ia  emphaticall/  a  of  legiiktion  ■tiictlj 
so  called,  u  veil  as  of  constitutioiuU  progreas.  At  do  time 
vera  10  many  memorable  itatates  passed.  Edvard's  first 
great  act,  the  fint  Statute  of  Westminster,  in  1275,  has 
been  described  as  "  almost  a  code  by  itself."  But  it  was 
foUoved  almcMt  y^saxly  hy  enactment  upon  enactment.  The 
statate  d«  religiotii  in  1279  forbade  the  alienation  of  lands 
in  mortmain  vithout  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord.  Ten 
yean  later,  after  a  mass  of  legislation  in  intermediate  years, 
came  the  statate  quia  tmpioret,  vhich  forbade  subinfeuda- 
tion. The  holder  of  land  could  no  longer  grant  it  to  be 
held  of  himself ;  he  could  alienate  it  only  so  as  to  be  held 
of  the  higher  lord  by  the  tenure  by  vhidi  he  held  it  hira- 
eell  Other  etStatea  regulated  the  local  admioistration,  the 
range  of  -the  eccleaiasUc^  courts,  almost  every  detail  of 
English  lav.  At  last,  in  1297,  the  famont  Conjirtmtio 
Cartanim  vas  vrung  from  the  king ;  the  povec  of  arbitrary 
taxation  vas  surrendered;  no  tax  is  any  longer  to  be 
leried  by  the  king  vithout  parliamentary  sanction.  That  is 
to  say,  those  daosee  of  the  Great  Charter  vhich  vera  left  out 
in  the  confirmations  under  Henry  IIL  were  nov  restored 
and  put  in  force.  As  in  all  other  things  in  these  ages,  ve 
must  allow  for  what  seems  to  us  amazing  irragnlartty  of 
practice.  It  does  not  follov  that,  because  a  certain  course 
vas  ordained  by  lav,  therefore  the  lav  vaa  alvays  carried 
out  But  the  principle  vas  established,  and  it  could  always 
be  appealed  to  in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  lav.  By  the 
end  of  Edvard's  reign,  a  national  assembly,  composed  of 
much  the  same  elements  of  vhich  it  is  composed  still,  vas 
acknovledged  to  possess  vhat  is  practically  the  greatest  of 
parliamentary  powers. 

The  extreme  legislative  activity  of  this  reign  is  one  of 
many  signs  that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  Norman  Con- 
(]ue8t  had  nov  quite  passed  avay.  A  thoroughly  united 
nation,  vhicn  had  forgotten  the  foreign  origin  of  certain 
classes  of  the  nation,  could  bear  to  have  nev  lavs  enacted, 
to  have  old  institutions  put  into  nev  forms.  But  the 
perUcular  form  vhich  the  great  constitutional  triumph  of 
this  reigu  took  looks  both  forvard  and  backvard.  It  looks 
forward,  as  shoving  that  ve  have  rMched  vhat  it  really 
modem  history,  l^e  parliammtary  power  of  the  pnrse  ia 
the  ruling  ^indple  of  all  later  constitutional  ttmgg^ 
Bat  it  also  looks  backward.    An  ancient  Witenagemdt 

Eusessed  the  power  <rf  the  pntae,  like  all  other  powers, 
at  in  those  daya  tha  power  of  the  parse  wai  a  power  of 
soeondary  importanee.  In  earty  times  taxation  never  holds 
the  same  prominent  |daca  in  polities  vhich  it  does  after- 
wards.  Bat  the  rale  of  a  series  of  king^  in  vhose  eyes 
kingship  was  lather  a  possession  than  an  office,  in  whose 
^Bs  the  kingdom  was  an  estate  oa(  of  vUeh  thsj  had  to 
squeeze  the  greatnt  possiUe  income,  had  made  it  the  most 
ueedf  nl  thing  of  all  to  chMtk  the  king's  power  of  taking  his 
sabjeotsT  money.  From  this  time  each  pariiamentaiy 
straggle  takes  the  form  of  a  bargain.  The  king  will  re- 
dress such  and  such  a  grievance,  if  he  receives  such  and 
such  a  grant.  By  constantiy  pressing  {his  new  power,  par- 
liament and  above  all  that  hoose  of  pariiament  in  which 
Ihe  power  of  the  purse  eune  t<f  be  epecially  lodged,  has 
■gradasUy  won  back  the  powen  d  the  cdder  assembliee.  It 
no  longer  in  form  makes  war  and  peace,  w  electa  and  de- 
poses Idng^  It  does  not  even  in  form  elect  or  depose  their 
miniateti.  Bat  the  body  vhich  ean  grant  or  rsfose  the 
meana.  of  carrjdng  on  the  machinery  of  government  has 
gradnally  come  to  have,  in  an  indirect  way,  the  powen  of 
government  once  more  in  its  ovn  hands. 

Another  sign  that  tiie  remembrance  of  old  wrongs  and 
old  distinctions  <A  race  had  passed  avay  is  aopplied  by  a 
feature  of  these  times  vhich  at  first  sight  might  seem  to 
prove  the  contraiy.^  The  reigns  of  the  first  tvo  Edvards 


[histo&t. 

ara  exactly  the  time  vhen  the  French  language  vas  most 
universally  in  wte  as  the  langoage  of  public  aots.  From  thb 
time  the  lavs  of  England  begin  to  be  vritten  in  French. 
The  truth  is  that  the  predominance  of  French  at  thia 
period  LB  no  diract  tradition  of  the  days  of  the  Korman  Con- 
quest  It  is  simply  a  sign  of  the  fashion  vhich  made  French 
to  be  looked  on  as  the  moat  polite,  as  it  certainly  vaa  the 
moat  widely  spoken,  of  Western  languages.  It  vas  merely 
a  fashion;  Edward  and  his  nobles  knev  and  spoke  English 
thoroughly  velL^  But  the  fact  that  such  a  fashion  eonld 
take  root  shoved  that  the  use  of  the  Franch  langoage  had 
ceased  to  call  np  any  memories  of  the  conquest  of  England 
by  men  vhose  tongue  vas  FrencK  If  the  ose  of  French 
called  forth  any  hostile  feelings  on  the  part  of  Englishmen, 
it  vas  nov,  not  as  the  speech  of  a  forgotten  conquest  in  their 
ovn  land,  but  as  the  speech  of  a  rinl  nation  beyond  the 
sea.  And  vhen  Franch  had  come  to  be  used  simply  as  a 
matter  of  fashion,  its  sapremacy  vas  doomed ;  in  the  course 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  English,  modified  aa  it  vas  by  the 
indirect  effects  of  the  Conquett,  ^adually  von  baek  its  old 
place  as  the  dominant  speech  of  England. 

This  age,  so  great  in  our  political  history,  is  of  equal 
importance  in  the  intellectual  and  religious  development  of 
England.  It  vas  an  age  vhen  difference  as  to  theological 
dogmas  vas  still  nnkuovn  in  England,  bat  when  a  strong 
national  opposition  was  growing  to  the  exaeUom  ana 
oppressions  of  the  see  of  Rome.  In  the  thirteenth  centoiy 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  revolt  against  the  national  Church; 
the  nation  and  the  national  Chorch  are  one  in  oppoeition  to 
the  foreign  enemy.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
raign  of  Henry  ILL  is  the  union  of  all  classes,  barons,  clergy-, 
and  commons,  in  the  common  struggle  against  pape  and 
king.  The  aeries  of  patriot  prelates  which  begins  vith 
Stephen  Langton  is  carried  on  in  Archbishop  Edmnnd  the 
saint — in  Robert  Groaseteate,  saint,  scholar,  and  philoso- 
pher— in  Walter  of  Cantelupe,  a  statesman  of  a  Korman 
baronial  bouse.  The  first  signs  of  any  jealousy  felt  tovarda 
the  mttionol  clergy  do  no(  begin  till  the  great  national  atrifa 
is  over,  and  till  some  at  least  of  the  English  prelates  had 
given  in  to  the  new-fangled  teaching  at  Rome.  When,  at 
the  papal  bidding,  the  ^igUsh  clergy  refused  for  a  moment 
to  oontribute  to  the  needs  of  the  English  state;  the  great 
Edward  fonnd  the  meens  to  put  them  beyond  the  pale  of 
English  Uv. 

The  intelleetnal  activi^  of  Uie  thirteenth  century,  the 
great  creative  and  destroctiTo  century  diroughout  all 
Europe  and  civilized  Aaia,  was  not  small  in  En^nd.  It 
vas  the  age  of  the  friars.  As  in  the  tviAfth  century  the 
Cistercians  had  appeared  as  a  reform  on  the  Benedictines, 
so  now  the  Frandscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  other 
mmdietnt  orders  began  a  far  mora  thorough  reform  of  the 
monastic  eyetom.  The  Cistercians  in  their  wildernesses 
might  practise  an  ascetic  discipline  for  the  good  of  their 
own  s(nils;  bnt  they  did  little  for  other  men.  The  rest  of 
the  nation  knev  them  diiefly  as  diligent  growers  of  wooL 
But  tiie  friars,  carrying  die  vow  of  poverty  to  the  extremest 
point,  rajectbg  corporate  as  veil  aa  perscmal  property,  fixed 
themselves  by  choice  in  the  most  squalid  quarters  of  the 
tovna    They  vere  confessors  and  preachers;  presently 

1  Whan  WsltM  of  Quniiigborgh  {L  337)  ncfrds  that  Edward  I. 
•pok*  to  Um  Tarkiih  unbauAdort  In  ^igliik.  It  mtut  sot  bo 
taken,  m  It  bu>  •oinstlinM  bam  mbnndarttood,  u  if  it  munt  that 
Edvard'a  apaaking  of  Eogllsh  waa  aomatluaK  uccaptioDsL  It  would 
hsra  had  tUa  maaniBK.  If  Edward  had  baaa  spaaUsf  to  aa  Bngliah- 
nuu  of  low  dagroa  who  wu  not  Ukaly  to  andatataad  VTsaek.  Snt 
wliaa  Edward  apaaka  EngUah  to  Turka,  aod  Iiaa  hia  words  latarpntad 
to  tbem  hj  aoma  ona  vKo  could  traniUU  from  Engliih  into  Tnrlciab 
or  Arabic,  it  iliowa  liow  fomiliartjr  EiigHtl)  waa  apokea  by  Edward 
himaalf  aad  by  tboaa  aboat  Ub,  So  again,  in  tlia  famaoa  dlalogua 
batwaan  Edward  aad  Bogn  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  play  on  tba  earl'* 
namo  Bifiod,  which  la  fonnd  both  tbtra  and_eiMvbcr^  has  no  force  to, 
any  lanpiagp.bvt  EneHah,:'  " 
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thejr  beeamt  Bcholan  ilut,  lad  they  ItKct  a  lugs  than  in 
tbo  ineraaied  iiiteU«etwl  aetiTity  of  the  uDirenitiei. 
Oxford  asd  Camljiidgc  ware  now  Mtaliluh«d  tMta  of  leam- 
ttuongsd  by  erowdi  of  mwteia  and  wliolan.  Up  to 
thU  timt  nasten  and  aehoUn  had  lired  vhan  tliej  could 
aod  Lov  thej  ooold.  In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
aeiitW7  eidleges  began  to  be  fotuded.  Hut  ia,  hj  the 
bovDtj  ol  Kune  foniuler,  aooietiei  of  mastera  and  schoUra 
vera  brought  together  at  eorpoMte  bodue,  holding  a 
houie  for  their  dwalling^^aee^  atid  landa  or  other  rerennea 
for  their  maintenanceu  The  firat  b^inninge  of  thia  ayatem 
irere  mtai  ia  HeitMi  CoQ^  in  Oxford  end  Peterhonae  in 
Ckmbridge.  The  growth  of  theae  oollegea,  which  in  the  end 
came  in  a  manner  to  awallow  np  the  tuuTersitieB,  i«  the 
moat  distingQiahing  featore  of  the  English  oniTenitiea,  aa 
diatinguUhed  from  those  of  other  Unda.  But,  though  the 
fomidatiott  of  the  eoUegea  and  the  influence  of  the  friata  in 
the  oniTanitiea  wera  both  frvita  of  the  aame  moTement,  it 
moat  be  remembered  that  they  were  wholly  distinot  fniits. 
The  coUegea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  not  monastic 
fonndatioB^  except  in  a  few  easea  where  a  great  moaaatery 
establlahed  a  ooUege  in  one  of  the  nnirenitieB  for  the 
education  ni  its  own  younger  members.  Otherwiae  the 
coUegea  were  strictly  aeeular,  and  religioua  tows  carried 
with  diem  a  forfeiture  of  numbeitUp.  The  colleges  lired 
on  ;  the  intellectual  aa  well  aa  the  religious  life  of  the  friars 
was  abort  They  presently  fell  away  from  their  first  lore, 
and  became  yet  more  corrupt  than  the  older  ordeta  which 
held  a  higher  temporal  position.  But,  while  the  firat  life 
of  the  friara  laated,  it  was  brilliant  indeed.  They  were  en- 
couraged by  Robert  Qrosaeteste ;  the  friar  Adam  Harsh 
was  the  chosen  adriaer  of  Earl  Simou,  The  friar  Roger 
Bacon  was  the  wonder  of  hia  own  day,  a  maatar  of 
knowledge  beyond  his  day,  and  one  who  paid  the  penalty 
of  thua  outatripping  his  feUowa. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  the  growth  of  a  new  kind  of 
monaatie  order  in  the  form  of  the  friara,  The  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century  saw  the  fall  of  one  ot  the  great 
military  orders  which  had  arisen  in  the  enthusiBBm  of  the 
cmaades.  The  Templars,  the  rictima  of  PhOip  the  Fair  and 
his  puppet  Pope  Clement  Y.,  ware  suppressed  in  England 
as  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  something  that,  even  in  m>  bad  a 
time  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  England  had  no  share  in 
the  tortnringa  and  mnrderingB  which  marked  the  auppres- 
aion  of  the  order  in  France.  The  property  of  the  Templan 
waa  for  the  most  part  granted  to  the  riral  military  order  of 
St  John,  which  kept  it  till  the  general  dissolutiou  of 
monasteries. 

The  literature  of  the  thirteenth  century  waa  abundant  in 
all  the  three  languages  which  were  then  in  use  in  England. 
The  stateemen  aud  hiatorians  of  Henry  11. 's  day  now  give 
way  to  the  monastic  annalists.  Pre-eminent  over  other 
houses  is  the  school  of  annalists  of  St  Albana,  and  pre- 
emineut  among  them  ia  the  patriotic  historian  Matthew 
Paris.  He  writes  of  earlier  times  with  little  criticism; 
he  cannot  be  clasaed  on  this  score  either  with  William  of 
Hahueabnry  or  with  William  of  Newbtirgh.  But  he  atanda 
at  the  head  of  all  our  annalists  as  a  vigorous,  ontapoken, 
narrator  of  contemporary  history,  not  only  in  England  but 
in  the  worid  in  genersL  He  is  a  bold  champion  of  the 
popular  aide,  a  representctire  of  the  EogUah  Church  and 
aattott  against  pqM  and  king  alike.  But  it  should  be  noted 
«hat  all  &e  monaatie  annalists  take  the  popular  aide,  with  the 
Jngle  exception  of  Thomas  Wykes  of  Oseney,  the  one  royal- 
ist chroniclnr  cf  his  day.  The  eirit  waia  called  forth  a  mass 
of  litoratnn  in  all  three  languages.  The  praises  of  Earl 
ffimon  an  anng  in  F^neh  and  in  Latin  ;  and  the  English 
tnogna  now  comes  forth  with  a  new  mission,  aa  the  vehicle, 
■ODMtiaMa  td  aatire,  aonutimes  of  panegyric  upon  the  great 
Dues  of  the  aarth.    The  Engliahman'a  right  d  gmmUii^ 
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is  immemorial,  and  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards 
hia  grumbling  haa  Tery  oommooly  taken  the  shape  of  out- 
spoken rhymes  in  hia  own  tongue.  But,  in  an  historical  and 
political  point  of  view,  the  moat  important  work  of  the  time 
of  the  aril  war  ia  the  great  political  poem  in  Latin  rhyme 
which  acta  forth  the  platform  of  Earl  Simon  and  the 
petriota.  A  clearer  and  more  vigorona  assertion  of  popular 
principles  haa  never  been  put  frath  in  any  age.  English 
had  hardly  yet  reached  the  dignity  of  being  employed  in 
such  a  document  as  thia ;  but  uie  native  literature  waa  ad- 
vandug  during  tha  wh<^  of  the  thirteenth  centniy. 
Beaidea  devotiimal  wozka  in  {mea  and  verse,  it  waa  used 
in  long  continued  poema  on  various  subjecta  early  in  the 
century.  The  Ormulum  of  Ormin  is  religious;  the  Bmt 
of  La^mou  is  legendary.  It  ahowa  how  (he  tales  of  Arthur 
had,  even  in  tiie  minda  of  Euglisbmen  wri^pg  in  the  Engliah 
tongue,  supplanted  the  hirtoiy  <d  thisir  own  peopla 
Towarda  the  end  of  the  century  onr  luguage  waa  pnt  to  a 
better  use,  in  the  form  of  rhyming  chronicles,  such  as  thoee 
of  Robert  of  Qlouceater  and  the  Engliah  version  of  Peter  of 
Langtoft,  For  a  aucceaaor  to  the  Peterborou^  Chnmieler, 
for  an  En^h  bistoty  in  &igjiali  proi^  we  have  atill «  kmg 
time  to  wait 

In  the  department  of  art,  the  pconted  arch,  with  the 
details  appropriate  to  that  form,  waa  now  thoroughly 
eatabliahed.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I,  the  long  narrow 
window  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  be^au  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  large  window  with  tracery,  different  forma 
of  which  lasted  aa  long  as  medijeval  architecture  lasted  at 
alL  But  alongside  of  development  in  this  way,  the  aculp- 
tun  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  century  gradually  gave  iray, 
even  early  in  tiie  fourteenth  century,  to  flatter  and  less 
bold  forma.  In  eocleaiastical  architecture  a  new  type  of 
church,  lon^  narrow,  and  simple,  quite  unlike  the 
pictureraue  outlines  of  the  older  minsters,  came  in  with  the 
friars.  Honaea  began  to  be  larger  and  more  eUborate  in 
plan  ;  but  the  great  change  was  in  military  architecture. 
The  massive  donjons  and  ahell-keepa  of  the  Korman  typo 
grew  under  the  Edwards  into  caatles  of  vast  eize  and  com- 
plicated arrangemmt,  planned  with  great  slriU  according  to 
the  military  needs  of  tiie  time.  The  castle  of  Caernarvon, 
begun  by  the  first  and  continued  by  the  second  Edward, 
shows  what  ia  called  the  Edwardian  ^e  of  castle  in  its 
highest  perfection. 

By  thia  time  die  art  of  warfare  in'  England  had  aeem- 
ingly  changed  altogether  from  what  it  had  been  before  the 
Nonnana  came.  And  yet  the  change  was  after  all  more 
seeming  than  real  In  the  Scottish  wars  the  English  array 
tjt  cavalry  and  archeri,  matched  against  the  Scottish  spear- 
men, seemed  to  show  that  the  Engliab  had  altogether  adopted 
the  tactics  at  their  Norman  coq'^^rora.  And  so,  as  regards 
the  weapons  in  use,  they  had  t  But  an  English  army  still 
kept  its  ancient  character  of  -  having  a  national  infantry  as 
ita  main  strength.  It  waa  the  preservation,  of  England  as 
a  military  power  that  this  was  the  case.  We  are  now 
coming  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  daya  of  brutal  contempt 
for  all  classea  of  mankind  outside  the  favoured  pale,  the  daya 
which,  in  warfare,  went  far  to  put  mad  personal  enterprise 
instead  of  rational  military  calculation.  England  was  not 
wholly  untouched  by  these  follies ;  but  she  waa  far  lesa  deeply 
touched  by  them  than  their  native  lend  of  France.  The 
difference  showed  itself  when  the  two  netiona  were  matched 
together  in  a  long  and  deadly  stmggle.  The  French  were 
in  ^e  end  sucewful  in  war,  because  England  Jud  under- 
taken ft  taak  beymd  her  powera  or  the  powera  of  any  otiier 
natun,  the  tftak  of  anbdning  and  bidding  a  country  greater 
than  heraelf.  But  the  EngUah  were  invariably  sncceaaftil, 
even  with  mneh  amallar  numbers,  in  alUthe  great.battlea. 
Th«  cause  ky  in  the  differfjf|if»|^^V(m0^^f||^ies; 
and  Ac  difference  in  tbe  cc^atitutton^  t&etr^nua  lay 
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Jeep  in  the' difference  erf  the  pditieal  condition  of  the  two 
coantriea.  In  France  political  privilege  was  the  exdosiTe 
poBseasion  of  the  twbleast  and  the  chartered  towni.  In 
England  freedom  wos  the  birthright  of  all  abore  the  villain, 
and  even  the  viUain  had  manjr  ways  of  reaching  freedom 
open  to  him. '  France  therefore  had  a  gallant  cavalry  in 
her  noblesse;  for  infantry  she  had  either  foreign  mercenaries 
or  an  nnwarlike  rabble.  In  an  English  army  the  iofantrj, 
famished  by  the  mass  of  the  freemen,  formed  ite  main 
Btteogth,  and,  more  than  any  other  arm,  won  the  great 
battles.  In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
chivalFons  type  of  w&rfare  received  a  series  of  deadly  blows 
dealt  by  a  trained  infantry  of  burghen  or  yeomen.  The 
l!^emings  at  Courtrai,  the  men  of  the  Three  Lands  at 
Morgarten,  the  men  of  the  more  extended  League  at 
Sempach,  the  Scots  at  Bannockbum,  the  English  at  Crecy, 
are  all  instanced  of  the  same  law.  Edward  III.,  pro- 
eininently  the  chiTalrotu  kin^  helped  to  ohinky  its 
death-stroke. 

Of  his  reign  the  most  prominent  feature  wae  the  war 
with  France  in  which  that  deathrstroke  was  dealt.  It  is  a 
war  which  may  be  looked  at  from  two  sides.  On  the  part 
of  the  king  himself,  it  was  less  the  warfare  oi  an  English 
king  than  the  warfare  of  a  French  prince  seeking  the 
■  French  crown.  On  the  part  of  the  English  nation  it  was 
distinctly  a  national  war.  The  French  influence  on 
En^nd,  as  distinguished  from  the  earlier  Norman  element 
in  England,  the  influence  which  had  been  going  on  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  reached  its 
height  in  Edward  the  son  of  the  Frenchwonian  Isabel 
The  follies  of  chivalry,  follies  so  conspicuously  French  as 
distinguished^rom  either  English  at  Norman,  were  now  in 
all  their  glory.  We  have  reached  the  days  of  Frolssart, 
chronicler  of  knights  and  ladies.  We  instinctively  feel 
that  Edward  III.  is  less  of  an  Englishman  than  Edward  I. 
But  the  nation  is  purely  English.  If  anything  was  needed 
to  wipe  out  the  last  feeble  memory  of  old  distinctions,  it 
was  the  warfare  which  Englishmen  waged  in  what  was  now 
the .  Eiench  province  of  Normandy.  Sut^  in  common 
justice  both  to  Edward  and  to  his  pec^e,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  though  tlie  FiroMth  war  «u  in  form  a  war 
Xraged  to  win  the  crown  of  France  u  English  king,  it 
was  a  war  which  neith«  kin^nor  people  could  well  bare 
avoided.  Edward  was  goaded  into  tiie  war  by  tiie  cease- 
less attempts  which  the  Fmich  kiiig  madeon  his  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  and  by  the  help  which  f£e  French  king  gave  to 
the  Scottish  enemiea  of  En^nd. 

In  1338  the  fVeneh  throne  beeune  vacant  by  the  death 
(d  Charies  IV,,  the- youngest  ion  ami  last  male  descendant 
of  Fhilip  the  Fair. '  Edirard  olumed  the  crown  in  right  of 
his  mouier,  the  sister  of  tlu  deceased  kin^  The  daim 
found  no  rni^ort  in  Fkance,  and  the  crown  passed  to  Philip 
of  Tadois,  the  fitit  cousin  of  CSiarle^  and  tite  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  male  lin&  By. this  dedsioD,  jnst  as  by  the 
decidon  of  the  dispute  for  the  crown  of  SkOtland,  a 
priodple  was  settled,  a  priad[^  which  everafter  made  the 
Frenoh  law  of  snecesdon  different  from  that  Epgland, 
Sootiand,  and  Spain.  During  Uie  311  years  whi»  had 
passed  since  the  election  of  Hug^  Capet,  every  king  of  the 
French  had  been  succeeded  by  his  own  son,  and  in  several 
eases  the  sncoesuon  had  been  made  yet  more,  certain  by  the 
coronation  td  the  son  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fatlier.  It  thus 
eame  abobtlihat  both  the  n<^ion  of  hereditary  snecesdon 
as  loosed  to  eltetion,  and  the  notion  of  direct  mala  suc- 
oeaaion  as  opposed  to  any  other  rule  of  succession,  had,  by 
tliis  time,  taken  firmer  root  in  France  than  in  any  other 
kingdom  in  Europe^  The  result  of  a  genealogicd  acddent 
was  therefore  snpposed  to  spring  from  an  andent  law  of  the 
kingdom.    As  a  new  jurisprudence  had  boen  called  np  out 


of  the  romances  of  Charlemagno  to  insure  the  forfeiture  tJl 
John,  so  a  new  rule  of  succession  was  called  up  out  the 
ancient  Prankish  codes  to  bar  the  claim  of  Edward.  We 
now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  imaginary  Salic  law,  which 
was  hdd  to  shut  out  females  from  the  succession  to  tiie 
French  crown.  According  to  modem  Elfish  law,  ndther 
Edward  nor  Philip  was  the  heir ;  there  were  females  nearer 
to  the  crown  than  dther  of  them.  But  Edward's  doctrine 
was  that,  though  a  female  could  not  herself  inherit  yet  her 
son  could  inherit  through  her.  He  cidmed  as  the  mala 
person  nearest  of  kin  to  the  late  king.  Philip  claimed  in 
the  simpler  character  of  the  next  in  tiie  mde  line,  passing 
by  females  altogether.  The  question  was  new ;  but,  as  the 
French  crown  had  never  passed  dtiier  to  or  through  a  female, 
the  claim  of  Philip  naturally  seemed  more  in  accordance 
with  earlier  precedent  Bat,  had  the  argument  lain  the 
other  way,  ^d  female  succession  been  asserted  by  the 
Frenchman  and  male  succession  by  the  foreign  prince,  we 
may  believe  that  the  native  candidate  would  have  found 
his  way  to  the  French  crown  all  the  same.  How  litUe 
these  genealogical  subtleties  really  went  for  was  shown  a 
litde  later,  when,  in  the  dispute  for  the  duchy  of  Bntanny, 
Edward  appeared  as  the  champion  of  male,  and  Philip  of 
female  succession. 

When  Edward's  claim  to  the  French  crown  was  rejected, 
he  did  homage  (1329)  to  hie  rival  for  his  Gascon  duchy, 
though  with  some  reservations  which  might  keep  controversy 
alive.  Matters  were  hastened  by  a  new  Scottish  war.  The 
English  lords  who  had  hdd  and  lost  estates  in  Scotland 
were,  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  to  recdve  them  agun. 
This  artide  had  not  bem  carried  out,  and  in  1332  the  dia> 
inherited  lords  made  an  attempt  on  Scotland  under  Edward 
Bolliol,  son  of  the  former  king  John.  Once  by  their  own 
forces,  and  a  second  time  by  English  help,  they  succeeded 
in  placing  their  candidate  on  the  Scottish  throne.  He  re- 
warded his  allies  by  ceding  souUiem  Scotland  to  England, 
and  renewing  the  old  dependent  relation  for  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  The  state  of  war  betwem  England  and  Scotland 
thus  began  again,  and  with  far  less  show  of  reason  on  the 
English  side  than  there  had  been  in  the  days  of  Edward  I, 
But  the  ScottLBh  war  led  to  consequences  still  more  import- 
ant than  itself.  Philip,  ever  on  the  watch  for  opportunities 
against  Aquitaine,  gave  help  to  the  Scots  (1337),  as  his 
fffedeoesBor  had  done  in  tiu  earlier  war.  It  appears  that 
Edward  now  for  the  first  time  called  himsdf  King  of  France, 
though  the  regular  use  of  the  title  did  not  begin  till  three 
years  later.  £m  in  former  ware  with  Fran<^,  Edward  formed 
alliances  with  the  Flemish  dties  and  with  the  emperor  Lewie ; 
and  it  was  to  satisfy  die  sempka  of  the  Flemings,  whose 
land  was  a  French  fief,  that  he  finally  took  the  title  of  King 
of  Fnmoe.^  Then  followed  the  first  part  of  the  War  of  a 
Hundred  Yean,  a  struggle  of  twenty  years,  Inroken  once  oi 
twice  traces.  This  stage  is  famous  fra  tiie  naval  victory 
of  fflnys  in  1340,  for  the  more  famous  la&d  fights  of  Crecy 
in  1346  and  Pdtiers  in  1 356,  and  for  the  capture  of  Calais 
in  1347,  The  captivity  of  King  Jdin  of  France  at  Pdtiers 
led  to  negotiations,  and  this  first  staes  of  the  war  ended 
with  the  peace  of  Bretigiv  in  1360.  By  ib  twms  Edward 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  IVench  crown  and  gave  up  his 
French  title.  On  the  other  hand,  all  his  possesdons  on  the 
continent,  both  hia  hereditary  dominions  and  his  recent 
conquests,  Aquitune,  Ponthien,  and  Calais,  were  rdeaaed 
from  aU  homage  to  the  French  crown.  Calais  may  be  said  to 
have  been  ineorporated  with  England,  and  it  was  afterwords 

1  ThauasII^tiatitUottheFnndildngslwdslinyabcmBstlaBsI 

and  not  tanitoiUl :  "  Rax  f^knconun,"  not  "  Rex  l^randn."  But, 
M  tho  tarritori&l  ityla  vai  now  fallj  «st«blislied  In  Engluid,  Edwtnl 
called  UmwU  "  B«x  Frande  at  Ai^lin."  Tha  tarritoilal  atrfe  waa 
finally  adoptadbjrtlM  FreBAUnga  whan  thft^aach  crown  {maad  to  • 
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represented  in  tlie  EngliBh  paTliamani  Aqoitaine,  now 
bflcome  independoDt  of  France,  ss  Scotland  had  b«come  in- 
dependeDt  of  England,  was  granted  hj  Edward  to  liu  ftmona 
son  Edward  the  Block  Prince,  who  kept  hia  eonrt  at  Boor- 
deaox,  now  the  capital  of  a  aorereign  atate. 

The  long  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland  against 
England  had  now  fairly  set  in,  and  the  Soottiah  w%t  went 
on  aloDgside  of  the  French  war.  In  1346  the  king  of 
Scots,  Barid  Brace,  invaded  England  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  as  John  of  France  was  ten  yoan  later.  In  the 
same  year  as  this  last  exent  Edward  Balliol  surrendered 
his  claim  to  Edward  of  England,  who  presently  inTaded 
Scotland  in  the  new  character  of  its  immediate  sorersign. 
In  1357  DaTid  was  nleassd,  and  was  described  in  th* 
treaty  as  King  of  Scotland.  In  later  documents  lunrerartlw 
title  was  not  grren  either  to  hiin  n  to  his  snecsssor  Bobett^ 
tbe  first  (tf  the  Stewart  kings.  A  deenltny  and  oeeiriMial 
warfue  long  went  on,  and  the  daims  tiu  Engliah  kings, 
either  to  the  dd  m|ieriority  or,  by  the  eeadon  of  Edward 
Balliol,  to  the  Scottish  crown  itseU,  are  erer  and  anon  pot 
forward.  En^nd  had  now,  in  the  form  of  Seoiknd  and 
France^  a  sta^ng  enemy  m  each  mde. 

The  peace  of  Bretigny  was  not  long  kept  The  English 
mle  in  Aqnitaintf  was,  spealring  genera%,  aeeeptabiB  to  the 
cities;  but  the  ffench  connexion  was  nune  to  the  taste 
of  die  noUes.  The  prince  <tf  Aqnitaine  presently  embroilBf 
himself  in  the  affiuzs  of  Spain,  supporting  Pedro  the  OnuH 
of  Castile  against  his  brouer  Henry.  In  1367  he  waa  the 
eblendid  but  useleos  riotory  6l  NtTurete  or  N^sn ;  but 
the  cost  at  the  expedition  led  to  iqjudicidtts  taxation  in 
Aqnitune.  Though  the  pineipalitT  no  kmger  owed  hMnaga 
to  the  French  crown,  those  who  deemed  themselTes 
oggriered  am>aaled  to  the  Frraeh  king  as  snperin  lord. 
Charles  T.,  who  had  snocceded  Jdu  in  186^  accepted  the 
appeal,  and  ennmumed  the  prince  of  Aquitaine  to  his  ooort 
A  new  war  began,  whic^  often  carried  on  with  mnch 
languor,  often  interrupted  by  truces,  but  not  ended  by  any 
formal  peace,  lasted  till  the  treaty  of  Troyea  in  1420:  The 
peace  was  clearly  broken  by  the  French,  and  Edward  agun 
took  np  the  title  of  King  of  France.  But  fortune  now  dis- 
tinctly tnmed  to  the  French  nda.  The  most  striking  srent 
of  the  war  was  the  recovery  and  massacre  <rf  limoges  by 
the  prince  of  Aquitaine  in  1370.  The  piinee  now  came  to 
England  to  end  his  days  more  worthily  as  a  patriotic  state*- 
man.  The  war  went  on,  till  in  1374  all  was  loat  aare 
GalaiS}  the  great  eonthem  cities  of  Bonrdsanx  and  Bayonne, 
2nd  a  few  other  points  in  the  south.  The  last  few  years  of 
Edvard's  reign  were  a  time  of  trace. 

The  change  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  to  that  <tf 
Richard  II.  is  in  some  points  like  the  change  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  of  Edward  IL  The  leading 
events  again  touch  the  internal  rather  than  the  eztemd 
history.  The  internal  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  But  it  is  ttf  an  importance 
wholly  constitutional  and  social  It  is  not  suuked  on  the 
surface  by  any  striking  internal  events.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  we  have  over  again  the  same  kind  of  internal 
evente  which  mark  the  reign  at  Edward  11,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  great  social  stru^le  to  which  we  have  seen 
00  parallel  in  earlier  times.  But)  if  there  is  much  in  com- 
mon in  the  two  reigns,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  men.  Richu'd,  if  foolish  and  extravagant,  was  not 
weak ;  he  had  distinct  political  aims ;  he  seems  to  have 
seriomly  designed  the  eetablishment  of  a  despotic  power  in 
the  crown.  His  aoceasion  marks  another  stage  in  the 
gniwlh  of  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  snccesmtKL  Richard, 
the  ndnor  son  id  the  Blade  Prince,  enooasded  his  grand- 
fsther  without  (^position,  withont  ai^  pnUio  mention  of 
■ny  daims  ou  Uw  part  of  his  nndos,  ths  sntviviug  sons  of 


the  late  king.  In  fact  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  sDown 
at  a  vague  mmour  that  the  young  king's  eldest  unde  John 
of  Qaunt,  dake^  of  Lancaster,  had  designs  on  the  -crown, 
shows  bow  men's  ideas  on  each  matters  had  changed,  not 
(miy  sinoe  the  days  of  .Alfred,  bnt  even  since  the  days  of 
John.  In  the  reign  which  thus  began  foreign  affairs 
become  quite  secondary.  The  wan  both  witii  France  and 
Scotland  go  on,  bat  they  go  on  for  the  most  part 
languidly ;  occasional  raids  alternate  with  truces,  Bnt  the 
▼ery  beginning  of  Richard's  reign  saw  an  aetoal  Freneh 
invasion  of  England,  in  which  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
ravaged  and  Hastings  bnrned.  The  French  war  was  ended, 
ss  far  as  this  reign  is  concerned,  by  Richard's  second 
marriage  with  Isabel  of  France  in  1396,  which  was  aaoaih 
ponied  by  a  truce  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  fint  marked  intMoal  event     Richard's  reign  was 
tiie  xeanlt  ol  poUtieBl,  eodal,  and  nUffxm  causes  whuh  had 
been  busfly  at  woric  during  the  rrigs  ^  Edward.  The 
immediate  ooeaaton  of  the  fuooos  ootlmak  of  Bichard'a 
lime  waa  a  pdl-tax  whidi  waa  laid  on  1^  pariiament  in 
ISSOl    The  peasant  renlt  of  the  nsxt  year  fdlowed.  T)m 
^irit  shown  hj  tiie  yiMUg  king  in  the  famous  st«y  of  the 
wath  of  Wat  ^ler  haa  itften  been  dwelled  on,  u  if  it  wen 
stnaething  en^tional.   But  Richard  did  not  lack  spirit 
at  any  time;  and  at  this  time  his  npirit  was  chiefly  shown 
in  making  promisea  which  were  nut^  and  conld  not  be, 
carried  out.   ^le  revolt  was  put  down,  and  ths  rest  of  the 
tBtmal  histoiy  of  tiio  xdgn  conusts  of  diinntec,  not  ao 
unah  between  tike  king  and  the  people  or  ma  bartna  in 
gwwal  ae  among  his  nnde^  his  favourites,  and  hia 
miDister&  One  «f  Richard's  favourites,  Midiad  de  la  Fole^ 
eari  of  SuffoU^  deservee  notice,  leas  on  his  owu  account  than 
as  -<ne  irko,  sprang  fnm  a  merchant  family  at  Kinf^ton- 
on-HuU,  rose  to  the  height  of  power.   Though  he  hhnadf 
fell  from  power  and  died  in  obscurity,  yet  he  was  in  the  end 
the  founder  of  a  ducal  housa    We  thus  see  that  the  con- 
tempt for  trade  which  had  lately  come  in  among  the  other 
foUiee  of  chivalry  was,  after  all,  not  very  deep  set 
Richard's  other  chief  favourite  was  Robert  Vere,  of  the 
house  of  the  earls  of  Oxford,  whom  he  raised  to  tiie  rank 
of  marquess  of  Dublin,  and  at  last  to  that  <tf  duke  of 
Ireland.   Olie  year  1386  siw  the  fall  of  the  favourites ; 
and  the  impeachment  <ii  the  earl  of  Suffolk  by  the  Commons 
marks  a  ccmstitntional  stage.     This  time  the  accused 
escaped  with  a  slight  punishment ;  but,  as  in  the  times  of 
Heniy  III  and  Edward  U,  the  royal  anihority  waa  trans- 
ferred to  a  council  under  the  dnke  of  Gloucester.  The 
next  year  the  king  attempted  a  revolution;  but  a  new 
impeachment  fdlowed,  on  which  both  the  favourites  were 
condemned  to  death  as  traittm  in  a  parliament  known  as 
the  Wonderful  and  the  Uerdlese ;  but  they  escaped  beyond 
I.    In  1389  the  king,  by  a  sndden  stroke,  won  back  hia 
power.    For  a  while  his  rule  was  umstitutional  and 
seemingly  not  unpopular;  but  he  gradually  aimed  at 
despotism.    In  1397  he  procured  the  overthrow  of  his 
unde  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  chief  of  the  nobles  of 
his  party,  contriving  that  all  that  was  done  openly  should  be 
under  l<^al  forma.  Duke  Thomas  died  in  a  mysterious  way. 
His  chief  adherent,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  beheaded,  in 
the  next  year,  on  occasion  of  a  judicial  combat  between 
Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Korfdk,  and  the  king's  cousin 
Henry,  diUce  of  Hereford,  the  son  of  Jtdm  of  Gaunt,  the 
king  arbitrarily  banished  both  disputant^  bnt  promised 
them  the  poesesuon  of  their  estates   But  in  breach  of  this 
^omise,  iriwn  John  oi  Qaunt  died  in  1399,  Ridiard  seized 
<m  tha  inheritanee  <rf  his  son.   He  then  chose  this  jvtj 
inoi^ortuna  nuHnent  to  go  persmally  to-oettle  the  distuib- 
anoea  of  Ireland.   Daring  rhi|l>a|^i 
Richard,  on  his  return,  found  hims 
and  he  was  preseatiy  deposed  by  pariiameut.    The  election 
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of  HsDiy  in  his  place  wu  perfectly  regular  according  to ' 
ancient  precedent.  Bat  two  things  again  mark  the  growth 
of  the  new  ideas.  Not  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Edwud  IX, 
was  the  deposed  king  made  to  resign,  but  Heniy  himself,  in 
claiming  wo  crown,  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  perfectly 
good  parliamentary  title,  but  mixed  up  with  it  a  vague 
claim  by  hereditary  right  He  was  "descended  by  right 
line  of  blood  coming  from  the  good  lord  King  Heniy  III." 
This  phrase  makes  it  needfol  to  explain  a  little  more  fully 
the  stste  of  the  royal  succession,  which  becomes  of  audi 
importance  in  the  neit  period. 

Richard  himself  had,  as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  without 
oppositioD,  socording  to  the  doctrine  of  representation, 
thou{^  in  earlier  times  the  choice  of  parliament  would  have 
rather  &llen  on  one  of  liia  undea  The  new  ideas  were  car- 
ried yet  furUier  when,  under  Kichard,  Boger  Mortimer,  earl 
of  Uardi,  was  declared  presumptiTe  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
doctrines  both  of  ^presentation  and  of  female  successicsi 
were  here  implied,  as  Boger  was  throogh  his  mother  grand- 
stm  ti  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son^  of  Edward  III. 
In  eariier  times,  whaterer  might  have  been  thought  of 
Itiehard's  own  cUim,  such  a  claim  as  this  of  Roger  would 
haTB  launed  lidieoloiis  while  three  snu  of  Edward,  the 
dnkes  John  of  Loocastn;  Edmnnd  of  Torl^  and  Thomas 
of  Gloucester,  were  all  Uving.  And  in  fact  the  claim  of 
Boger  was  not  put  forward  at  the  dapontion  of  Bichard  and 
election  of  Henry ;  but  It  ma  not  fo^ptten,  and  later 
erents  sgain  gave  it  importaneei  Henry's  own  challenge  by 
descent  from  Henry  XIL  was  dironded  in  purposed  vague- 
ness: He  is  oonmumly  thought  to  have  refened  to  a  elailn 
of  his  own  yet  more  strange  dum  the  dum  of  Earl  Rc^. 
He  was,  thh>n^  his  mother,  the  direeb  lepveaentatiTe  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  LeneastOT,  the  sactmd  son  of  Henry  lit, 
who,  according  to  Mt  absord  nunonTf  wu  lealfy  his  eldest 
son.  Such  a  claim  could  hardly  be  put  forward  publicly  ; 
and  Heniy's  vague  words  might  be  taken  as  meaning  only 
that  he  mstiie  next  to  the  crown  in  male  succession.  But 
that  aiqr  daim  of  the  land  abonld  have  been  thought  of,  when 
Heniy  had  a  perfectly  good  ri^t  by  pai^amentary  eleetion, 
shows  how.the  andent  ri|^  of  the  nation  freely  to  choose 
its  sovereign,  at  all  event*  from  among  the  membos  of  the 
royal  honss^  was  gradnalfy  dying  out  d  mm'a  minds. 

The  short  and  tronbled  rdgn  of  Henry  IV.  has  commonly 
led  to  forgetfolness  of  his  eariier  fame  as.  a  gallant  and 
popular  prince,  a  pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  a  cnuader  in  Africa 
and  Prussia.  The  fourteen  yean  of  his  reign  are  almost 
wholly  filled  with  plots,  civil  wars,  and  the  endless  warfare 
in  Scotland  and  France.  Kow  again  Wales  becomes  of  im> 
portance,  through  the  union  of  a  Welsh  pretender  with  iba 
discontented  party  in  England.  In  the  early  insurrections, 
as  in  that  of  1400,  the  name  of  the  late  king  Richard  was 
used.  The  fate  of  the  deposed  king  was  never  certainly 
known  ;  but  there  seems  no  jost  ground  ftx  doubting  that 
he  either  died  or  was  murdered  soon  after  this  first  revolt. 
That  a  intended  Richard  appeared,  that  he  was  made  use  of 
by  Henry's  French  and  Scottish  enemies,  was  simply  what 
common^  happens  in  such  cases.  The  revolt  of  1400  was 
hardly  supprened  when  it  was  followed  by  the  more 
dangerous  revolt  of  Owen  Glyndwr,  who  restored  for  a 
while  the  old  independence  of  North  Wales,  and  acted  in 
concert  with  the  French,  the  Scots,  end  the  English  rebels. 
In  fact,  down  to  his  death  in  1415,  he  was  noret  fully 
subdued.  His  English  sUiea,  the  Percies  and  Mortimers, 
were  defeated  at  Slu^wsbnry  in  1403 ;  and  other  plots  and 
revolts,  in  all  of  which  the  house  of  Pwcy  had  a  hand,  were 
crashed  inJ408  and  1408.  At  the  time  of  Henry's  death, 

■  UoBdwaisMettr  theOM  m  of  Edwsrd  UL ;  butlwwuUis 
Moond  ef  thon  who  Itft  cUwaadaBti.  AssU  Uw  tiuw  sldai  toni 
of  Edwsrd  dM  btfiirt  thefr  fatbsr.  John  «l  Osunt  wan  the  tMnt  lur- 
TdiDg  wn  or  Edward  st  kU  ktWa  dMO. 


in  1413,  there  was  a  truce  with  Scotland ;  but  the  war  in 
France,  which  had  gone  on  during  the  whole  of  lus  reign, 
was  being  waged  with  a  greater  vigour  than  ususL 

In  140d  the  crown  was  settled  by  parliament  on  Henry 
and  his  sons  ;  and  on  his  death  lus  eldest  sod  Henry  suc- 
ceeded without  opposition.  -  A  new  sra  in  the  Frendi  war 
at  once  began.  France,  under -its  weak  or  rather  mad  king 
Charles  VL,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  factions  of  Orleans 
and  Burgundy.  Henry  IV.  had,  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
rugn,  employed  the  policy  of  playing  off  one  party  against 
the  other,  and  had  given  help  to  each  in  turn.  The 
war,  which  had  gone  on,  though  mostiy  in  a.  desultory 
way,  ever  since  the  retorn  of  the  Black  Prince  to .  Eng- 
land in  1370,  now  began  again  in  earnest  under  a  king 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  warriors  and  statesmen. 
The  character  of  Henry's  enterprise  ts  often  misunderstood. 
It  is  said  that,  whatever  claim  Edward  III.  might  hare  had 
to  the  crown  of  France,  Henry  Y.  could  have  none.  It  is 
said  that,  according  to'Edwurd  IIL's  doctrine,  by  which 
the  right  to  the  crown  might  pass  through  females  to  their 
male  re[«esentatirea,  the  rights  of  Edward  III.  had  passed 
to  Boger  of  March.  So,  as  a  matter  of  genealogy,  they 
eertaiuy  had  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  goiealogy,  there  vaa 
donbtless  an  incondsteucy  in  the  nse  ^  the  French  title  by 
Henry  IV.  ud  Henry  V.  But  the  tme  way  of  lookbg  at 
the  matter  is  that  both  the- peace  of  Bretigny  and  the  trace 
Dude  in  the  latter  years  of  Bichard  IL  hok  been  broken  by 
theFhmchf'Uiatthe  war  vas  going  on  atHenr/s  accession, 
that  it  was  jnst  then  bdng  mm  vigoroasly  pressed  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time,  imd  that  aU  that  Heniy  V.  did  was 
to  throw  tiie  whole*  national  power,  guided  1^  his  own 
gffliius,  into  its  vigoroos  prosecuticm.  At  his  accession,  hu 
only  continental  possasuons  were  Cslais  and  its  small  terri- 
tory, and  a  small  part  of  Aq.iutaiae,  induding  'Bourdeaux 
uud  Ba^mn&  -  In  Heniy'a  policy,  Soathem  Qanl,  which 
lud  been  so  nearly  lost,  beeooies .  secondary.  He  puts  for- 
ward the  treaty  of  Bret^piy,  as  he  also  pats  forward  his 
daim  to  tiie  French  crown  ;  bat  his  real  ol^ect  seems  to 
have  been  tiie  conquest  of  as  large  a  continental  territory 
a*  possible,  bat  in  any  ease  the  conquest  of  Normandy.  At 
this  distanoB  of  time,  we  see  lhat  anch  a  scheme  was  neither 
just  nor  politia  His  own  lige  did  not  condemn  it  on  either 
ground.  He  was  cheeked  ioc  a  moment,  first  by  a  Lollard 
revolt,  then  by  a  con^ita*^  on  behalf  dther  of  Bichard  or 
of  the  earl  of  March.  Bat  in  1416  he  was  able  to  begin 
his  great  enterprise,  A  negotiation,  in  which  Henry 
daimed,  first  the  crown  of  France,  then  tiie  whole  continent^ 
possessiobs  of  the  Angevin  kings,  and  lastly  the  territory 
ceded  at  Bretigny,  naturally  failed.  He  then  crossed  the 
sea  in  1415,  took  Harfleur,  and  won  the  battle  of  Agincourt 
The  three  next  years  saw  his  alliance  with  Duke  John  of 
Burgundy,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Normandy.  In 
1419  the  murder  of  Duke  John  by  the  lurtisans  of  the 
danphin  Charles  drove  Philip,  the  new  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  whole  Burgundian  party,  altogether  to  the 
English  side.  Paris  itself  received  Henry.  Next  year 
( 1 420),  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  Henry  gave  up  his  tiUe  of 
King  of  France.  Charles  VI.  was  to  keep  the  French 
crown  for  life ;  Henry  was  to  many  his  daughter  Katharine, 
to  be  declared  his  heir,  and  to  be  meanwhile  .regent  of  the 
kingdom.  But  the  party  of  the  disinherited  dauphin  still 
held  out,  and  the  wv  waA  on  in  the  centre  of  France, 
.  while  the  rule  of  Henry  was  established  in  the  north  and 
soutL  On  August  31,  1422,  Henry  V.  died,  revealing  tlio 
true  object  of  his  policy  by  his  last  injunction  that  in  nn 
case  should  peace  be  made,  unless  Normandy  was  ceded  tn 
England  in  full  sovereignty.  The  infant  son  of  Henry  and 
Katharine,  Henry  VL,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  the  heirship  t>f  Frsraoei^t^o  months  1^^,-by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  the  Frendi  kiug^  he  succeeded, 
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a  ooEdii^  to  the  ittOTuions  of  the  tntift  to  the  crown  of 
I'laneak  flit  liM  kh^dflniB  van  intnutad  to  tho  rogsocj 
of.  Ilia  two  patcnal  luielei,  Eoj^Btid  to  Emairtj  duke 
of  Glooeeator,  and  Fianea  to  John,  the  great  duke  (rf  Bedr 
ftad.  Tba  babe  wia  king  at  Bonen  and  Fariii  and  uther 
king  or  aorareign  kvd  at  Bonrdaa'u;^  but  in  the  intv- 
memito  land  he  had  a  rinl  in  a  third  nnelek  hia  mothei'B 
brother,  Cbarlei  YIL 

A  time  of  thiitf  7**'*^'>i'l<"^  vhiehtheiEngliahwen 
gcaduallj  drivan  oii|t  of  Ftanee  and  Aqnitainei  tul  nothing 
waa  laft  of  the  old  haiitage  except  the  Nonnaniilandi^  and 
notiiLiiv  wai  left  of  dw  newoooqnaiti  except  Calati  and  its 
amall  territoiy.  Even  aitBc  Heoij  wee  dead,  the  great 
r^ent  waa  far  etrongar  than  the  French  claimant ;  but 
aerenl  eanii^  iue  ^ter  the  other,  joined  to  break  the 
Efgliwh  power  «i  the  ooiUinent.  mainatay  of  Eng- 

land waa  the  Buigondian  alliaaoe.  Thia  was  first  pafc  in 
jeopardy  1^  the  marriage  of  Duke  Homfrey,  the  regent 
of  Ibi^and,  with  Jacqaeline^  oountea  of  Holland  and 
Hainanlt,  and  hia  attempt  to  get  poeaeeeion  of  her  dominiona. 
Then,  in  1429,  came  the  wonderful  oaiear  of  the  Uaid, 
Joan  of  ixc  She  raised  the  siege  of  Orleana;  she  led 
Charles  to  be  crowned  at  Rheima,  a  ceremony  which  gaTc 
him  a  certain  adrantage  over  hu  uncrowned  rival  Her 
interrentiou  tamed  the  tide  for  a  while  on  the  French  aide ; 
but  Charlea  seemed  qoito  unable  to  press  his  advantage, 
and  he  did  absolutely  nothing  for  the  deliTerance  of  the 
Uaid  when  in  1430  ahe  waa  taken  prisoner,  and  was  the 
next  year  burned  as  a  heretic  and  sorceress.  Ueaowhile 
Henry  was  crowned  in  England  in  1429  and  in  Paris  in 
1431.  Inthenextyear  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Bedford, 
mater  of  the  duke  ^k  Burgundy,  broke  the  tie  between  her 
husband  and  her  brother.  At  last,  in  1430,  at  the  peace 
of  Arraa,  Philip  altogether  forsook  the  English  alliauce. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  duke  of  Bedford  died,  and 
from  thia  time  Uie  En^h  power  in  France  gradually  fell 
back.  Faria  waa  lost  m  1436.  Presently  oomea  a  time  ot 
tacea  and  n^tiationa;  and  in  1446,  on  the  king'a 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Aigon,  Uune  and  Ai^ou  were 
snrrenderod,  ,In  1449  Bouen  was  lost,  and  the  second 
Freni^  oonqueat  of  Komandy  was  completed  in  the  next 
^ar.  In  1451  the  French  conquered  til  that  waa  left  to 
fjigiaod  in  the  south,  Bourdaatix  being  the  last  town  to  hold 
out  But  here  the  tide  once  more  changed  for  a  moment 
The  Aquitanian  citiea' found  that  they  had  gained  nothing 
by  their  transfer  to  the  nearer  instead  the  more  distant 
master. '  In  1463  John  Talbot,  the  great  earl  Shrews- 
bury, came  with  an  English  force,  and  was  welcomed 
OS  a  deliverer.  He  was  slain  at  Castillon  in  July; 
Boordeanx  was  agsin  taken  by  the  French  in  October, 
and  the  tie  of  three  hundred  years  whidt  united  Eng- 
land and  Aqoitaine  was  broken  for  ever.  Lesa  striking 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  French  conquest  <^ 
Aquitaine  is,  in  the  history  of  Western  Europe,  almost 
as  marked  an  epoch  as  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Constanti- 
mnpin  which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  moment  Two 
great  queations  were  decided  by  it  The  Norman  Conquest 
first  made  England  a  continental  power ;  the  succeaaion  of 
the  Angevina  greatly  increased  her  cmtinatlal  poaiticm. 
Thai  poritioQ  now  wndly  paased  away.  Enghukd  ia  now 
agsjn  shut  np  within  her  own  four  aaaiL  Vwm  tUa  tinw 
she  oonatantly  takes  a  part  in  ccntlnental  aMain ;  bnt  she 
holds  no  oontinental  possessions  save  snch  outlying  poata 
as  Oslaii,  Boologne,  Dnnkirk,  or  Oibimltar.  Oslua  she 
kept  tat  another  oentury,  partly  no  doubt  because  the 


1  XfUr  the  p««»  t'  BntiBBTt  Uwud  III.  ebsnged  Ua  rtjle  flf 
7>Mb  of  AqnlUina  to  Lord,  H«  irai  "  Domtniu  Hibaitda  Aqiii- 
tuiVb"  Whcii  h*  aiftia  took  up  tlia  titU  of  Ein(  of  Tnmt,  It  migbt 
btn  bMB  doobtad  whvtlMr  AquiUliM  tcnudBMl  s  dlitbwt  sOTsnicB 
kadsklp  flc  waa  MttDd  la  tha  kiafclom. 


oaaoiona  made  by  Fruwa  to  Soigundy  at  Ams  cut  oS 
Oabis  fmn  the  French  teiritory,  uid  made  Bugnndytha 
Me  omtinental  naighboitt  <tf  En^and,  Again,  ^  French 
eonqueat  of  Aquitaine  is  no  less  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Fiance  itaeli  It  eomiJeted  the  formation  of  France  in  the 
modem  aenae.  Ever  aince  the  twdfth  oentury,  the  French 
king*  had  been  atriving  aftw  dominitm  soutii  of  the  Lcdre, 
that  i%  ^ter  tiie  onion  of  Southern  with  Northmi  Oai^ 
They  gained  tiieir  point  for  a  nunnent  by  the  nuuriage  of 
Lewia  and  Eleanor.  They  gained  it  again  for  a  moment 
by  tlw  surrender  of  Aqnitaina  to  Philip  the  Fair.  'Ibvy 
now  gained  it  for  ever,  Hia  vhoU  tdatima  between 
Enj^and  and  France  were  now  changed.  There  were  to  be 
many  later  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  for  a 
while  the  old  claima  of  En^and  were  alwa^  zamembwed 
and  ware  now  and  then  aaserted.  But  any  aeriona  hope  oi 
an  English  conquest  of  fiance,  oi  evm  of  an  "P-nglialt  con- 
quest of  Normandy  or  Aqsitaine,  psaaed  awi^  when  Bour- 
deanx  opened  ita  gates  to  the  French  in  1463.  Fkcm  tliat 
dytha  modem  relatioM  between  Enghnd  and  iVaneebflgja. 

The  period  tt  the  Hnwliad  Tatn^  War  was  the  time  in 
which  what  we  may  call  the  growth  of  F^iglftTui  eame  to 
an  end.  The  natioa  in  ita  later  eha^  ma  bUlj  formed  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  great  lines  of  ita 
later  law  and  conatitntion  have  bom  already  drawn.  Dur- 
ing the  following  period  law  and  conititatitHi  have  to  take 
their  perfect  shape  at  home,  and  the  nation,  now  folly 
famed,  faaa  to  take  ita  final  poaition  among  the  powera  <rf 
Enn^  During  this  time  Englend  and  the  EngUeh  people 
became  aasentially  all  that  they  have  been  ever  since.  The 
dumgea  in  later  times  have  been  great  and  impwtant;  hot 
they  have  been  changes  <tf  detail  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  still  by  no  maana  dear  what  waa  to  be  the  final 
shape  of  Engliah  inatitntions,  what  was  to  be  the  final 
poaition  of  the  English  people  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  all  thu  had  been  fixed.  The  con- 
atitutitm,  the  lawa,  the  language,  the  national  character,  of 
Englishmen  had  all  taken  a  shi^  from  which  in  their 
main  points  they  were  never  egain  to  change.  Hie  island 
realm,  with  the  character  of  ialandoia  impreaaed  upon  ita 
people,  with  ita  political  conatitntion  and  ita  aocial  ststa 
differing  from  that  of  any  other  Eoropean  nation,  was  by 
the  end  this  period  fully  formed.  When  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  thii  period,  we  know  what  England  is. 
The  personal  character  of  the  nation  is  now  fixed.  Up  to 
this  time  the  history  of  the  nation  has  been  the  record  of 
ita  growth ;  our  study  has  had  somewhat  of  a  physical 
character.  From  thia  time  our  study  ia  rather  bio- 
graphical ;  our  hiatory  ceasea  to  be  the  record  of  the  growth 
of  a  nation ;  it  becomea  the  record  of  the  acta  of  a  nation 
after  it  has  taken  its  final  shape. 

In  a  specially  constitutional  ^jipect,  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  the  centntl  time  of  the  period  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  is  hardly  less  important  than  the  reign  of  Edwai'd 
L  But  its  importance  is  of  a  different  kind.  Tlie 
eariier  reign  fixed  the  constitution  of  parliament ;  it 
decreed  that  in  an  English  parliament  certtun  elements 
should  always  be  present  It  laid  down  as  a  matter  of 
Imad  principle  what  the  essential  ^omra  of  parliament 
wer&  In  tiM  later  reign,  the  eesenhsl  elements  of  parlia* 
ment  flnalfy  ananga  thanaelTea  in  their  sevural  places  and 
relations  to  <mo  another.  The  powers,  righta,  and 
privilegaa  cf  each  element  in  the  atate,  and  the  exact 
manner  of  oxereising  them,  were  now  fixed  and  defined. 
•Hie  Canmnis  are  now  folly  established  aa  an  eiisential 
element  in  parliament  It  ia  further  astabUahed  that 
piebitea,  earia,  and  barons  are  to  Iraifi  one  body,  that 
knights,  atiaena,  and  hnrgMMW^fWW^ft+ftThat 
ia  to  uy.  as  tha  attanpF@ma^>l^i5»Vu. 
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parliimentaiy  eittte  eune  to  Dotiiing,  padiuneut  dot 
definitely  took  iU  modem  Usem  of  an  aasemblj  of  two 
houses,  Lords  and  Commona.  A  statute  of  Edward  IL  in 
1322  distinetily  asserted  the  ri^  of  the  Oommons  to  a 
dare  in  all  acta  which  touched  the  general  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  But  a  distinction  was  for  a  long  time  drawn 
between  the  older  and  the  newer  element  in  the  assembly. 
For  a  h>Qg  time  the  doctrine  was  that  tibo  Conunona 
petitioned,  and  that  their  petitions  were  granted  bj  the  king 
with  Uia  assent  of  the  Lords.  This  posibon  of  the  Commons 
at  a  petittoniag  body  is  of  the  deepest  importance,  and 
looka  Doth  forwards  and  backwards,  Xjooldng  backwards, 
it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  way  in  which 
parliament  had  grown  ufL  The  Lords  were,  and-the  Oom- 
mons were  not,  representatiTes  hj  direct  Buocessiim  of  the 
amaent  sovereign  assemblies  of  the  land.  It  was  for  them 
by  immemorial  right  to  advise  the  king  and  to  consent  to 
his  acts.  The  Commons  had  been  called  into  being  along- 
side of  them;  they  had  no  inch  traditicmal  powers;  they 
conld  win  them  only  step  by  step.  Looking  forwards,  the 
position  of  the  Commons  as  a  petitiom'ng  body  was  a  source 
of  immediate  weakness  and  of  final  strength.  For  *  while 
Uiey  simply  petitioned  ;  not  only  might  their  petitions  be 
refnsed,  but,  if  they  were  granted,  they  had  no  control  over 
tiie  shape  in  which  they  were  granted.  If  the  king  granted 
a  petition  which  involved  any  change  in  the  law,  it  was 
by  royal  officers  that  the  petition  was  pnt  into  the  form 
of  a  statute  after  the  representatives  ai  tiie  Commons  had 
gone  back  to  thur.  homes.  Buch  a  practice  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  many  tricks.  It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  oom- 
}.]unt  that  tiie  petitions  which  wore  said  to  be  granted,  and 
the  statutes  which  were  enacted  in  answer  to  them,  were 
something  quite  different  from  what  the  Commons  had 
really  ssked  for.  ThiB  evil  was  first  seriously  checked  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  when  the  practice  was  established 
which  still  prevails,  that  of  bringing  in,  instead  of  a  mere 
petition,  a  bill  drawn  in  the  form  which  the  proposed 
statute  was  intended  to  take^  Again,  as  limg  as  tiie  Com- 
mons were  mere  petitioners  at  whose  reqnast  a  law  was 
enacted,  it  might  be  held  that  the  king  was  equally  able  to 
enact  at  the  request  of  some  other  petitioning  body.  Thus 
we  still  find  statatea  sometimes  enacted,  without  the  petition 
of  the  Commons,  sometimes,  for  instance,  at  the  petition 
of  the  clergy.  So  again,  this  same  position  of  the  Commons 
as  a  petitioniug  body  led  to  one  ^stinction  between  them 
and  the  Lords  which  has  gone  on  to  our  own  times.  In  one 
chief  function  of  the  ancient  assemblies  the  Commons  never 
obtained  a  direct  share.  Parliament,  like  those  ancient 
asaemhlies,  has  always  been  the  highest  court  of  justice. 
Bat  iti  strictly  judicial  powers  have  always  been  exercised 
by  the  Lords  only.  The  Commons,  by  virtue  of  their 
-petitioning  power,  have  become  denouncers  and  accusers  ; 
but  they  have  never  become  judges.  By  virtae  of  their 
petitioning  power,  they  began,  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edwaid  UL,  to  denounce  the  ministera  oif  th«  kin|^  and  to 
demand  tiieir  dismissal.  In  the  Good  ftriiament  of  1376, 
and  agun  in  the  parliament  oi  Biehard  ten  ^ara  later, 
thia  power  grows  into  a  regular  impeachmsnt  of  the 
offenders,  which  ia  brought  by  the  Ooiunons  am  accusers 
before  the  Lords  as  judges.  Whenever  the  Commons  have 
taken  part  in  action  winch  was  practical^  judicial,  it  has 
always  been  under  some  other  form.  They  have  neidsed 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  and  anomalous  authority  in  defence 
of  tiieir  own  pririlegea.  They  have  passed  bills  of  attainder 
and  bills  of  puna  and  penalties;  bnt  these  take  the  form 
ei  I^pslative  acts.  Strictly  judicial  functions  like  those  of 
theLndathey  have  never  ciaimed. 

One  effect  of  the  growth  of  the  Commons  was  to  girt  a 
more  deftoite  poutiim  to  the  Lords.  As  long  as  there  was 
only  one  body,  and  that  a  Auetoating  body,  mcnihetahip 


of  the  assembly  oonld  not  be  looked  on  as  cimfecHng  anjr 
definite  tiatm.  None  but  the  bishops  and  earls  had  any 
undoubted  personal  claim.  Some  abbots,  some  bazona,  vera 
always  summoned;  but  for  a  long  time  they  wvs*  net 
always  the  same  abbofa  or  the  same  barons,  and  the 
memory  of  the  old  right  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  free  population  had  not  altt^ether  died  away.  So 
long  as  this  state  of  thin^  lasted,  no  definite  line  cmild  be 
drawn  between  those  who  were  mnnbeiB  of  the  sssembly  and 
those  who  were  not  It  was  only  when  a  new  body  arose  by 
the  side  of  the  old  one,  a  body  which  confessedly  re|m- 
sented  all  persons  who  had  no  place  in  the  elder  body,  that 
membenhip  -of  the  elder  body  became  a  definite  pesKmal 
privil^e.  The  vagne  and  fluctuating  gathering  of  the  great 
men  of  the  realm  now  grew  into  a  peerage  of  known 
members,  and  possessing  defined  rights.  Hie  very  change 
whidi  made  the  Lords,  as  we  may  now  call  them,  dbarers  in 
their  powers  in  every  way  raised  the  position  of  the  Lords 
as  a  dass.  Ths  peerage,  with  its  several  ranks  and  ita  de- 
fined privileges,  grew  up  in  the  reigns  from  Edward  HL  to 
Henry  VL  It  was  gradually  established  th^  the  king's  writ 
of  summons,  by  which  he  called  thia  or  that  manto^vehia 
attendance  in  parliament,  conveyed  a  perpetual  ri^t,  not 
only  to  himself  but  to  faiq  heirs.  And  now  ^t  tiie 
peer^  has  taken  titis  more  definite  character,  we  hear  of 
new  and  mote  solemn  ways  of  admission  to  its  ranks,  each 
as  creations  in  parliament  and  by  letters  patent  New 
titles  of  peerage  of  foreign  ori^  were  devised.  Edward 
m.  first  created  dukes,  beginning  witii  his  own  scmib.  Tlie 
duchy  of  Cornwall  has  ever  since  belonged  of  rif^t  to  the 
atdest  son  of  the  sovereign.  Under  Richard  dnkes  became 
more  common;  under  him  too  the  title  of  marehio  or 
marquess,  propedy  the  lord,  ot  guardian  of  a  march  or 
frontier,  came  to  denote  another  honorary  rank  of  peerage; 
Under  Henry  YL  another  new  rank  of  peerage ,  first 
appears,  ittat  of  vieeeomes  or  viscouu^  a  word  whidi  had 
hitherto  meant  the  sheriff  of  a  county.  All  these  new  titiea 
were,  as  titie^  purely  honorary ;  they  expressed  mere  rank, 
with  no  rights  or  duties  but  such  as  were  common  to  the 
whole  peerage.  The  creation  of  these  new  tities  completed 
the  change  in  the  position  of  the  earis,  about  whom  -  aom« 
trace  of  their  original  official  character  Jong  hung  The 
earldom  now  became  a  mere  rank  in  the  peerage,  Uke  any 
other.  The  new  dukes  and  marquesses  were  set  above  the 
earis,  while  the  viscounts  were  thrust  in  between  the  earls 
and  the  barons.  Bnt  both  the  old  titles  and  the  new  kept 
the  same  position  as  ranks  in  an  official  peerage,  in  a  body 
of  legislators  and  judges,  the  temporal  portion  of  whidi  held 
their  seats  by  genealogical  succession.'  Bnt  no  nobili^  in 
the  foreign  sense  was,  or  could  be,  created.  Because  the 
peer  was  raised  above  other  men  as  hereditaiy  legislator 
and  hereditary  judge, -therefore  his  children  remained,  lika 
other  men,  members  of  the  geueral  body  of  the  Commons. 

As  the  growth  of  the  Conunons  at  once  rused  and  defined 
the  position  of  the  Lords,  so  the  general  growth  of  the  power 
of  parliament  at  once  defined,  and  by  dicing  itrenglhenad, 
the  king's  pren^tive.  It  now  becama  a  question  what 
acts  were  lawful  to  the  king  wiHiont  the  oonaent  of  parlia- 
ment, and  what  acts  needed  that  coDsent   It  is  clear  tha^ 

1  "  G<nilagtciJ  raogiirion,"  baCMiM  tbi  pbraM  "Iwnditvy  mc- 
CMdoa  "  li,  In  Um  oldor  nM  of  tlw  word,  ApplinbU  alU«  to  tha  iplrltnal 
and  the  tampora]  pwn,  at  laart  ai  both  cUmm  itood  till  tba  udm  witt 
Scotland.  In  oM«r  laiigiuge  "Jtu  henditailam "  bmsiu  a  light 
hudad  on  tnm  ooa  holder  to  asotbar,  whathor  tba  aBcoaaaor  ba  tbe 
■on  of  tba  but  boMv,  or  a  panon  cboaaa  or  appalntad  to  anccoad  blm 
aftar  bii  daatb.  In  thu  laDu,  tba  laats  attacbod  to  tho  aaaa  of 
Oantarbtirj,  Toik,  Loadon,  Dorbam,  and  WlDcbeitar.  are  still  as 
atridEly  baradltarr  m  anf  earldom  or  boronj.  Bat  that  Dtdio  aaaat 
apply  to  Tuioua  moden  forms  of  peerags,  aucb  u  tba  alactira  paan 
of  BcotUnd  and  Irataod,  to  tba  rotatoir  biabopa  of  InUnd  now 
tboliabad,  to  tboaa  Uibops  of  fiu^mcl  tt^^  waigMA  oel}  br.se9Wiity* 
wtothstartBawlrcnaUdJaiUcuIpecngM,  O 
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vHeDflnr  pnro^lAn  wu  defined,  it  was  at  oaee  Umitad 
ud  ttnDgttwned.  Bat  tlie  verj  atrangtkeiut^  ma  of  tbe 
jutue  of  a'^imttatioD.  A  power  wltieh  waa  directly  or 
toditeot^  beatowed  hy  paHiantaat  eeaaed  to  be  a  power 
inherent  in  tbe  crown.  The  atmggle  waa  therefore  a  hard 
oDflb  The  kingi  ebore  to  hold  their  groand  at  eveiy  point, 
lod  to  eeoape  from  the  fettera  whioh  the  natioD  itrore  to  laj 
upon  them.  When  the  Commona  tried  to  make  the  king 
dismiaa  evil  fioansellon  or  moderate  the  expeneee  of  his 
houehold,  when  they  tried  to  regulate  the  oppreanTO  right 
of  parve7»nce,  the  bog  was  apt  to  find  a  loop-hole  in  anme 
proteat  or  reserration  or  eanDg  clame.  So  the  kingi 
itrore  to  keep  the  power  of  arbitrary  taxation  in  their  own 
huda  by  drawing  diitinctioni  between  euatome  and  other 
MMucae  ai  re  venae.  So  they  etroTe  to  keep  the  power  of 
Illation  without  the  ooneent  of  parliament,  by  drawing 
a  dietinetion  between  etatntee  and  ttdinances,  and  by 
pretending  to  a  right  to  eo^nd  the  operation  <rf  atatutea. 
The  claim  to  kgialate  by  ordinance  ie  eloeely  connected 
with  the  way  in  which  all  our  legialative  and  judioial  bodies 
aroM.  The  parliament,  the  priry  oounoU,  the  oonrta  of 
jtutice,  have  all  grown  ont  of  the  ancient  aeaembly.  For 
•ome  while  after  the  Conqnest  it  ia  not  alwayt  easy  to  see 
whether  the  words  etiria  regit  mean  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  or  the  smaller  eooncil  of  the  king'a  immediate 
adnaere.  The  greater  uid  the  amaller  couwil  were  alike 
fragments  of  the  national  assembly,  and  both  alike  derived 
their  special  shape  from  the  practice  of  personal  aummcms. 
If  one  Dody  so  formed  had  the  right  of  legislation,  it  might 
be  atgoed  that  the  other  body  so  formed  bad  it  also.  So 
again,  as  the  Commons  grew,  the  form  of  their  petitions, 
prayiog  that  such  and  such  an  enactment  might  be  made 
by  the  king  vrith  the  consent  of  the  I^ord^  seemed  to 
recognise  the  king  as  the  only  real  lawgiTer.  It  might 
■Qggest  tbe  thooght  that  he  could,  if  he  would,  exercise  his 
legislative  powers,  even  thoogh  the  Conmiona  did  not 
petition,  and  though  the  Lords  did  not  assent.  A  crowd  of 
lot^holea  were  thus  opened  for  irregular  doings  of  all 
kinds — for  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  kings  to  evade  every 
Mnatituttonal  fetter — for  attempts  to  reign  without  parlia- 
fflwta,  to  impose  tazee  by  ^leir  own  authority,  or  to 
kfpalate  with  the  consent  only  of  their  own  council  or  of 
•ome  other  body  other  than  a  regular  parliament.  .  Every 
point  had  to  be  itmggled  for  ovw  and  over  again.  But  by 
the  end  of  Ae  foorteentli  century  we  may  aay  that  the 
eoiutitn&«  ud  Uw  powers  of  parliament  w«r^  as  far  aa 
the  letter  the  law  went,  much  the  same  aa  they  are 
BOW,  Bnt  it  took  three  hondred  yearn  more  to  lecnre  the 
obaemnc*  of  the  letter  of  the  liwf  while  the  tiro  hundred 
yean  that  haTe  followed  have^  by  the  ude  of  the  written 
liw,deTdoped  the  unwritten  constitution. 

For  the  peculiar  diaiaetar  Of  that  nnwritten  conititntum, 
for  the  eystem  \tf  which  a  crowd  oC  powan  whidi  the 
Commons  shrink  from  directly  exerdaing  are  now  exerdsed 
by  them  indirectly,  we  have  to  weit  for  some  ages.  In 
those  days  a  power  was  uther  exereieed  directly  or  it  waa 
not  exercised  at  alL  Tina  one  most  important  power  which 
*u  freely  exercised  by  our  moet  andenfc  aiaembliei,  but 
which  modem  parliaments,  shrink  irom  directly  exercising 
the  power  of  making  peace  and  war^  waa  in  tbe  fourteenth 
century  in  a  Toty  irregular  state.  Smnetimea  parliament 
cUims  a  voice  in  aneh  nutt«s  ;  aometimea  the  king  teems 
to  tiunst  a  control  over  them  on  an  nnwilling  pariiament 
That  is  to  aay,  the  kings  vrished  to  make  parliament  share 
the  raeponnbility  of  their  acts.  A  parliament  could  hardly 
nfote  to  support  the  king  in  a  vrar  which  it  had  itself  ap- 
proved. The  wars  of  Edward  HL,  and  his  constant  calls 
fornumey,  made  frequent  parliaments  needful  Perhaps  no 
o&er  leries  of  events  in  ouf  hietory  did  so  much  tostrengthen 
vid  define  every  parliamentary  power.  .  But  it  .was  mainly 


hy  the  petitioning  poution  of  the  Commons  that  all  power  baa 
thus  been  drawn  into  the  hands  of  parliament  Apy  matter 
might  become  the  subject  of  a  petition  of  tbe  Commons.  It 
followed  that,  as  their  .petitions  gradually  grew  into  demande 
which  could  nc^  be  resisted,  every  matter  might  become  the 
subject  ti  legislation  by  the  Commons.  In  their  position 
aa  peUtioners  lay  their  strength.  They  only  petitioned, 
whue  the  king  ensctod  and  the  Lords  assented.  But  tbe 
humbler  poution  gave  them  the  first  word.  Tbe  enacting 
power  of  the  king  gradually  eeme  to  be  a  mere  power  tA 
refusing  to  enact,  a  power  which  has  long  ceased  to  be 
exerdsed.  The  humble  petitionorm  came  to  be  the  proposers 
(d  everything,  and  eo  to  be  the  masters  of  everything.  They 
hod  the  privilege  <xf  the  prmrogativa  trihut. 

The  power  of  parliament  to  settle  the  anceeesion  to  the 
orown,  that  is,  Che  ancient  right  of  election  in  another  shape, 
comes  more  largdy  into  play  at  a  later  period.  We  have 
however  one  of  the  greatest  instancee  of  its  exercise  in  the 
deposition  of  Bichard  and  the  settlemeDt  of  the  crown  on 
Heniy  IV.  and  his  heirs.  And  twelve  years  before  the 
ancient  doctrine  waa  carried  out  in  [mctiee,  it  iras 
solemnly  declered  by  Bishop  Amndel  and  Thomas  doke  of 
Gloueerter,  speaking  in  the  name  of  parliament,  that,  1^ 
an  ancient  statute,  pariiament,  wiQi  the  common  consent  of 
the  nation,  had  a  right  to  depose  a  king  who  failed  to 
govern  according  to  the  laws  and  by  the  advioe  his  peDiSf 
and  to  call  to  the  throne  some  other  member  oi  the  royal 
family  in  his  stead.  Most  certainly  there  never  was  such 
a  statute  in  the  form  of  a  statute  ;  but  tbe  doctrine  simply 
expressed  the  immemorial  principle  on  which  the  nation 
bad  always  acted  whenever  it  waa  needful  And  the  state- 
ment that  there  waa  a  statnte  to  that  effect  was  perhape 
simply  an  instance  of  the  growth  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
professional  lavryera.  Men  vrere  beginning  to  forgrt  that 
the  earliest  written  law  was  notiiing  more  than  immemorial 
custom  committed  to  writing.  Tl'<'7v^t>cS">Dii>8^^i^ 
that,  wherever  there  was  law  or  even  custom,  it  must  have 
had  its  befpasing  in  sane  writtent  even  if  fogottei^ 
enactment. 

After  all,  nothing  better  ehows  the  power  iA  parlia-' 
•  ment  than  the  attempts  which  were  often  made  by  those  in 
power  to  procure  a  packed  House  of  Commona.  Complunts 
were  made  that  the  sharifi  letnmed  kni^ts  d  the  shire 
who  were  not  really  the  ehcdce  of  the  eIectoi%  and  that  they 
summoned,  or  foiled  to  anmmon,  bOTonghs  to  send  bnrgeseee, 
according  t(>  their  arUtrafy  wilL  Lastly,  in  the  ear^  days 
of  Henry  VL,  we  find  the  rights  the  decteoa  reatiicted 
by  parliament  itself.  The  constitution  the  Houae  of 
Commons  was  dearly  growing  too  popular  for  the  ruling 
powera,  and  it  waa  tbongdU  needful  to  le^alate  in  the  inte- 
resta  of  oligarchy.  By  the  statute  of  1129  the  electors  of 
"  small  substance  and  of  no  value"  were  diafranchiaed,  and 
the  right  of  voting  wu  eonfinfidtothoaewho  hada  freehold 
<A  iaitj  shillings  yearly,  a  not  inoonaideraUe  amount  at 
that  time.  By  aimther  statnte  of  the  same  teign  (1144- 
15)  it  is  enacted  that  tlw  knii^U  ehoaen  ahdl  be  "notable 
knights  or  ndtaUe  esquirea^  gentlemen  1^  birth."  This 
enactment  ia  instructive  in  many  way&  It  shows,  what  we 
find  to  have  been  the  case  almost  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  knights  of  the  shire  wero  not  always  knights  in  the 
strict  eense.  Tha  electors  were  dearly  trying  to  break 
down  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth,  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  enforce  theee  distinctions  by  law.  Happily  no  de- 
finition of  "  gentlemen  by  birth  "  'was  or  could  be  attempted. 
This  backsliding  statute  has  therefore  become  a  dead  letter, 
as  its  fellow  has  no  less  through  the  change  in  the  value  of 

The  powOTS  of  pariiament  in  this  age)  ^e^^ii^ 
influences  under  which  parliaments  acted,  cannot  be  better 
illnstated  than  by  a  comparison  of  the  last  twoparlianicbte 
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of  Edward  IH  The  parliament  of  1376,  yrhxch  lived 
in  men's  ^emorieB  hy  the  Dame  of  the  Good  ParliameDt^ 
had  the  full  support  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  It  was 
able*  to  overthrow  the  king's  ministers,  to  remove  his 
faTOOrite  Alice  Ferrers  from  coart,  and  to  encmnber  him 
with  a  oooQciL  A  crowd  of  petitions  of  Tarioos  kinds 
were  presented,  some  of  them  insisting  on  freedom  of  eleo- 
tion.  -  The  honses  separated;  the  prince  died;  afl  the  acts 
of  the  parliament  were  set  at  nought;  most  of  tiiem  were  re- 
reised  hj  a  packed  pariiament  the  nuct  year.  Tet  even  this 
packed  parbament  established  some  wholesome  doctiinea, 
and  amongst  others  enacted  thai  no  statate  shonld  be  made 
at  the  petition  of  the  clergy  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commons.  The  same  alternation  of  reforming  and  re- 
actionary parliaments  is  f  oond  under  Richard  U.  There 
is  no  surer  witneas  to  the  importance  of  any  assembly  or 
other  institution  than  the  fact  that  the  nling  poweta  find 
it  ecuTenicnt  to  ooirapt  or  pervnt  it 

When  we  torn  to  the  religions,  the  social,  and  the  literary 
aspect  of  this  period,  we  may  be  amazed  at  the  way  in 
which  the  three  are  all  intertwined  togetlier,  and  in  which 
they  all  gather  round  a  single  man.  We  cannot  write  the 
history  of  t^e  fourteenth  ceAtory  in  any  of  these  aspects, 
we  cannot  tnite  the  history  of  die  fifteenth  as  affected  by 
causes  which  had  their  beginning  in  tiie  fourteenth,  with- 
out bringing  in  the  name  of  John  Wickliffe.  As  a  man 
who  was  empbyed  in  important  negotiations  with  foreign 
poweiS}  he  has  earned  hk  place  in  any  minute  record  even 
of  the  outward  political  history  ot  his  tima  But  it  is  in 
these  other  three  branches  that  he  stands  out  as  the  fore- 
most figure  of  his  time.  But,  while  he  is  prominent  in  all 
three  ^ike,  it  is  his  religious  position  which  is  primary. 
His  influence  on  onr  social  and  literary  history  is  secondary, 
and  acts  wholly  through  his  religions  position.  WieUiffe, 
a  renowned  schoolman  and  doctor  of  ~  Oxford,  a  well 
beneficed  secnlar  priest^  and  not  unknown  in  tiie  political 
world,  made  himself  the  centre  and  the  month-piece  of  the 
great  need  of  his  time.  The  fonrteenth  century  saw  the 
beginning  of  a  cry  for  a  religions  reformation  in  s  wider 
sense  than  a  mere  reform  of  tiie  abuses  of  the  moment. 
Keforms  of  that  kind  have  been  demanded,  promised,  and 
indeed  partly  attempted,  in  almost  every  age.  The  day 
of  the  monks  was  past  when  the  '  day  of  tiie  friars  be- 
gan; and  now  the  day  of  the  friars  was  past  alsa  They 
too  had  fallen  from  their  first  love,  and  the  abuses  of  the 
mendicant  cnders  formed  one  of  the  chief  snbjecta  of  decls- 
mation  for  the  reformers  of  the  time.,  'The  bounty  of 
founders  now  took  another  form.  The  foundation  of 
colleges  in  the  nniversities  went  on  briskly  all  through  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centnries.  Schools  and  hoepitals, 
chantries  and  colleges  of  priests  attadied  to  parish  churches, 
were  largely  founded ;  but  the  fonndatioa  of  monasteries 
was  now  rare.  ^Hu  greaf  foundations  of  William  of 
Wykeham  at  Winchester  and  Ozfnd,  followed  hj  those  of 
Henry  VI.  at  £ton  and  Cambridge,  form  an  nra  in  the 
history  of  education  in  England. 

It  is  singular  that  this  new  dass  of  foundations  was 
la^ly  helped  by  an  act  of  legislation  which  might  well 
pass  for  spoUation  of  the  Chureh.  The  fourteenth 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  was  a  busy 
time  of  legjsIatioB  on  eeelesiastieal  matters.  The  pob'tical 
strifa  with  the  Boman  see  went  on  in  fiUl  vigour,  with  all 
the  more  vigonr  bsoauae  tiie  Roman  see  had  in  some  sort 
ceased  to  be  a  Roman  see.  In  the  fonrteenth  century  the 
popes  were  no  longer  the  common  fathen  <rf  Christendom, 
rnling  from  the  eentre  of  Christendom.  They  had  forsaken 
Some'for  Avignon,  a  ci^  close  to  die  Frendi  border,  and 
where  Aaj  ware  the  tools  of  the  king  of  the  ueighbonring 
realm.    The  popes  ci  Rome  had  been  opprsssars  and 


spoilers  of  England;  the  popes  of  Avignon  were  her 
political  enemies,  the  allies  ef  her  rivals  in  Britain  and  on 
the '  continent.  When,  later  in  the  centoiy,  Rome  and 
Avignon  became  the  seats  of  rival  popes,  England  was 
naturally  found  on  the  side  of  the  pope  of  Rome,  France 
and  Scotiand  on  the  side  of  the  pope  of  Avignon.  Bnt, 
whether  at  Rome  or  at  Avignon,  the  foreign  ecclesiastical 
power  had  to  be  kept  in  check.  A  aeries  of  statntes 
designed  to  c^eck  pajMl  encroachments  marks  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL,  and  stiU  more  conspicnooaly  marks  the  reign 
of  Richard  IL  The  statute  of  provisors  cheeked  the 
interference  of  the  popes  with  the  disposal  of  English 
benefices.  The  statute  of  pramunire  denounced  the 
heaviest  penalties  against  the  nnanthorized  introduction  of 
papal  bulls  into  the  kingdom,  Legislati<m  of  this  kind 
was  indeed  only  repressing  innovations ;  it  was  bringing 
the  law  back  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  King 
Eodward  and  King  William.  Under  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
the  spirit  of  <^)poBition  to  the  papal  claims  grew  fainter,  at 
all  events  on  the  part  of  the  kings.  In  the  ai^intment 
of  bishoprics  especially,  pope  and  l^pg  found  it  easy  to  play 
into  one  anothn's  hands,  at  the  expense  of  the  eccleeiastipiJ 
electors.  Meanwhile,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
onwards,  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  head  of  the 
Church  abroi&d  grew  into  a  dangerous  hankering  after  the 
possessions  of  the  Church  at  homei  In  the  htier  days  of 
Edward  a  strong  party  of  the  baronage,  headed  by  John  of 
GNiunt,  were  zealous  for  ecclesiastical  refcum,  in  the  sense 
of  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  and  ofj^tite  ezcluaion 
of  churchmen  from  political  office.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
lY.  a  scheme  was  proposed  in  the  Commons  for  the 
general  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  This  storm 
was  turned  aside,  but  the  hand  of  disendowment  fell  heavily 
in  the  next  reign  on  one  class  of  ecdesiostieal  foundations, 
thongh,  as  it  turned  out,  greatiy  to  the  profit  of  another 
class.  The  new  coll^ea  and  other  foundations  were 
largely  endowed  ont  of  the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories. 
These  were  mocasteries  in  England  which  were  dependent 
on  greater  monasteries  in  Normandy  or  elsewhere  beyond 
tiie  sea.  During  tho  wars  with  France  these  alien  houses 
were  looked  on  as  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Y,  they  were  finally  suppressed.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  their  revenues  went  to  the  educational  and 
secular  foundations  which  were  growing  up  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge^  and  elsewherci  A  king  and  a  Jtrimste,  both 
of  them  (riF  a  piety  unusual  in  that  age,  Henry  V.  and 
Archbishop  Chieheley,  were  the  chief  actors  in  thia  aliens^ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  the  secnlar  power. 

But  changes  of  thia  kind  were  not  religious  reformation  ; 
they  were  hardly  ecclesiastical  reform.  It  is  plain  that  the 
eormptionaof  the  Chureh  were  growing;  everything  shows 
the  prevalence  of  a  hard,  secular,  grasping  spirit  in 
ecclesiastical  relations.  The  primates  of  tiie  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  are,  if  we  except  the  momentary 
primacy  of  Thomas  Bradwudtne,  an  inferior  race  to  those 
of  the  thirteenth.  Hen  cried,  as  they  had  ever  cried,  for  the 
reform  of  practical  evils,  and  they  now  began  to  go  much 
further.  They  began  to  attack  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
system,  and  even  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church.  It 
was  held  that  heresy  was  a-^rime  at  common  law;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  religious  dissent  of  auy  kind  was  rarely 
heard  of  in  England  from  the  earliest  times  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  most  remarkaUo  case  in  earlier 
times  was  in  the  ruign  of  Henry  XL,  when  a  company  of 
foreigners,  belonging  to  some  of  the  sects  of  Southern 
Europe,  succeeded  in  making  a  single  EngUiih  proselyte. 
But  the  teaching  of  [3p*J^ey«Lil@©#«fli  century 
was  the  beginning  of  the  religious  dianges  w  the  sixteenth 
ceutury.  Wickliffs^.fhe  founder  of  a  sect  which  nfFered 
much  peiseeatioD,  can  hardly  be  lalA  to  have  been 
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peraaeaUd  hmuelf.  '  Hu  doetrinea  led  airvctly  to  the 
nalawfalaen  of  the  whole  ecclesiasticsl  aystem,  and 
speeully  to  the  nnlawfulnui  of  eccleaiBatical  property. 
llioM  doctrinei  he  aeot  forth  his  poor  priests  to  teach; 
bat  he  himsdf  lived  and  died  in  quiet  poaaessioti  of  the 
rectory  of  Lntfanworth.  A  refonner,  theological,  moral, 
and  p^tieal,  h«  allied  hinuelf  with  J^n  ci  Gaunt,  as  the 
Psritatis  did  in  after  times  with  Bobert  Dodl^,  though  the 
duke's  schemei  of  reform  were  eartainly  of  a  more  earthly 
kind  than  those  of  the  doctor.  But  this  union  cs^e  to  an 
end  vhen  another  side  of  Wickliffe's  teaching,  one  which 
was  doubtless  not  designed  1^  Wickliffe  himself,  cune 
into  notice.  This  age  was  beyond  all  others  the  age  of 
social  change,  or  at  least  of  erents  which  led  to  the  greatest 
social  change.  Causes  which  had  donbtiess  been  working 
long  before  came  to  a  head  under  the  joint  influenoe  of  a 
fearful  physical  stroke  and  of  the  new  religious  teaching. 

We  may  safely  set  down  tiie  great  plague  of  1849, 
known  as  the  Black  Death,  as  Ha  greatest  <^  all  social 
landmarks  in  English  history.  While  the  chiTalrons  king 
was  keeping  the  feast  oi  the  foundaticm  of  the  Order  of 
the  Qarter,  half  the  inhabitants  of  his  kingdom  were  swept 
nway  by  the  pestilence.  The  natural  results  followed. 
We  hare  seen  that  one  of  the  gradual  results  of  the  Nonnan 
Conqnest  was  to  fuse  together  the  churls,  the  lowest  class 
of  freemen,  along  with  the  slaves  in  the  intermediate  claae 
of  villains.  By  this  time  personal  slaveiy  had  pretty  well 
died  out;  but  villainage  was  still  in  full  force.  But 
various  causes — among  them  the  frequent  emancipation  of 
the  villains — had  call^  into  being  a  class  of  free  kboarera 
alongside  of  the  villains.  When  the  plague  cut  off  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  people,  labour  became  scarcer, 
and  higher  wages  were  naturally  demanded.  Farliameut 
after  parliament,  beginning  in  the  very  year  of  the  Black 
Death,  tried,  in  the  interests  of  the  employers  of  labour,  to 
keep  wages  at  their  old  rate.  The  Good  Parliament  itself 
did  not  shrink  from  this  selfish  and  impossible  attempt. 
The  discontent  caused  by  these  statutes,  the  general 
stirring  of  men's  minds  of  whidi  Wickliffe  and  the-  Vision 
of  the  Ploughman  are  alike  witnesses,  led,  under  the 
preaching  of  Some  of  Wickliffe's  wilder  and  fiercer  disciples, 
to  the  great  peasant  outbreak  of  1S81,  the  insnrrection 
which  has  chiefly  become  famona  through  the  story  of  Wat 
Tyler.  The  young  king,  undonbtedly  outstripinng  hla 
legal  powers,  promised  freedom  to  all  the  viUains.  This 
promise  the  next  parliament  not  nmutturalfy  refused  to 
confirm.  Two  results  followed.  Though  the  villaina  were 
not  at  once  emandpated,  yet  from  iSat  time  viUainaga 
gradually  died'  ou^  as  slavery  had  already  died  out 
Neither  institution  ml  ever  aboliahed.by  law ;  but  all  the 
slaves  gradually  became  villains,  all  the  villains  gradually 
became  freemen.  By  the  «id  of  the  fifteenth  CMitnzy, 
vilhunaga  was  hardly  known,  except  here  and  there  <w 
ecdenaatieid  estates.  The  elei^  had  alwaya  preached  the 
emancipation  of  the  villuna  as  a  good  woA,  Yet  th^ 
were  the  dowest  of  all  laudownem  to  emandpata  their  own 
villuna.  Jn  this  there  ia  no  real  incoDsistency.  The 
layman  might  do  what  he  would  with  his  own  ;  he  might 
dispense  with  services  owing  to  himself.  Those  who  were 
at  any  moment  the  members  tut  an  eoelesiaatieal  corporation 
might  be  held  not  to  have  the  same  ru^t  to  emancipate 
their  villains,  that  is^  to  make  away  with  the  ti^ti  of  the 
Corporation  itself. 

The  other  groat  result  of  tiie  peasant  u^nsing  wai  \a 
auodatA  in  men'a  minds  the  two  ideas  of  religions  reforma- 
tion ani  political,  or  rather  social,  revbtntioiL  Wickliffe 
was  himself  as  guiltless  of  the  revolt  of  the  villaina  as 
Lather  was  of  the  Peasants'  War  «  of  the  zvgn  of  the 
Anabaptista.  But  in  both  cases  the  teaching  the  more 
aoderate  reformer  had  a  real  eoanazloa  with  the  doings  «£ 


the  reformers  who  outstripped  him.  From  this  time 
Lollardy,  as  the  teaching  of  Wickliffe  was  called,  was  under 
a  clond.  It  was  held' to  be  all  one,  not  only  with  hercsj, 
but  with  revolatiou.  Wickliffe  himself  died  in  "peace  ;  but 
for  the  few  years  that  he  outlived  the  revolt,  he  tost  all 
political  infiuence  and  political  support  The  reign  of 
Richard  was  hostile  to  the  eccleaiaatical  order  at  horns  and 
abroad.  Tet  it  produced  in  1S82  the  first  statute  against 
heresy,  the  penalties  of  which  did  not  go  beyond  imprison- 
ment. It  was  regularly  passed  ;  yet  the  Commons  in  the 
next  parliament  expressly  demanded  that  it  should  be 
declared  null  The  first  statute  for  tho  burning  of  heretics 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  from  which  time  the 
stake  was  their  le^  doom.  But  the  number  of  heretics 
to  burn  was  not  great  The  most  famous  victim  was  Sif 
John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  hanged  and  burned 
under  Heniy  V.  on  a  combined  charge  of  treason  and 
heresy.  Thus  far  the  political  character  of  Lollardy  shows 
itself.  But  through  the  rest  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
though  we  ever  and  anon  hear  of  a  martyrdom,  religious 
dissent  was  so  thoroughly  discredited  as  to  be  of  no  poli- 
tical importance. 

Wickliffe  was  thus  the  direct  author  of  a  religious  change, 
He  was  indirectly,  if  not  the  aath(ff,at  least  the  uninten- 
tional abettor,  of  a  social  and  political  change.  His  place  in 
the  history  of  English  literature  is  at  least  equal  to  hia 
place  in  religious  and  political  history.  He  was  the  father 
of  later  English  prose  writing.  Since  the  sudden  close 
of  the  Peterborough  Chronide,  English  prose  writing 
had  never  quite  died  out,  but  it  had  runained  aomeChing 
quite  secondary  by  the  side  of  Englisl^  verse.  But  in 
Uie  fourteenth  century  tho  English  language  again  won 
back  its  own  placet  Now  that  the  E^lish  nation  had 
been  formed  again  in  ita  new  ahape,  it  was  needful  to  pro- 
claim the  fact  to  the  world  by  some  omuistakable  outward 
sign.  That  sign  was  found  in  the  restoration  of  the  national 
language  to  its  rights  as  the  acknowledged  speech  of  the 
land,  and  that  restoration  was  brought  about  by  the  same 
eanse  which  first  showed  the  regenerate  English  nation  in 
the  character  of  a  great  European  power.  It  was  the  fVendi 
war  which  craopleted  the  triumph  of  the  English  tongue. 
The  mm  who  had  overcome  Uie  Frweh  enemy  on  his  own 
khI  could  not  endure  that  the  Frendi  tongue  should  remain 
in  nia  wik  the  loU  of  Engbnd  even  as  the  speech  of  fashion. 
In  the  oonme  of  Edward  IIL's  reign  English  displacedFreuch 
aa  the  ipeedh  of  education  and  as  the  apaeeh  of  the  courts  of 
law.  Statutes  vn  atill  drawn  up  in  Fkendi,  hut  speeches 
in  parliament  in  now  in  En^ish.  Hie  minirtem  of  the 
crown  address  the-  houses,  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  claims 
the  crown,  in  the  native  speech  of  the  land.  At  htt,  under 
Henry  V,,  uesotiationi  were  carried  on  with  Franea  hy 
•mbusadma  irao  kaiew  not  the  ^nch  tongue.  From  this 
time  tha  me  of  Freudi  in  public  doenmeuti,  anuae  which 
itill  lingered  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenUl  century,  was  ai 
mere  a  mrvival  aa  the  two  ag  Ihrea  formula  which  are 
couched  in  French  atill. 

Thus  after  the  upi  ana  downs  of  three  hundred  years, 
Englidi  wu  now  again  the  acknowledged  speech  of  Eng- 
land, tha  one  common  s^eedi  of  Englishmen  ai  all  lanka 
But  the  undent  tongue,  lU' winning  bade  its  andent  place, 
had  greatly  changed  its  anpient  character.  The  two  great 
changes  in  language  whidi  the  effects  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest had  raUter  atrengtheued  than  begun,  the  loss  of 
inflexions  and  the  constant  intrpduotion  ot  foreign  words, 
had  had  mora  and  nuve  effect  ai  the  speakers  of  the  two 
^migues  grew  closer  together,  as  the  vmol  one  or  the  other 
marked  no  longer  a  natioipi^ut  mer^yjnsy^^Hij^^ction. 
The  English  tongue  which  thus,  in^tne  coone  of  thn 
fourteenth  century,  won  bock  its  place  from  French,  was  a 
form  ctf  English  which  had  lost  or^corrupted  most  of  Uu 
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old  grjmmaUcal  fomu,  which  had  adopted  a  crowd  of  ' 
fomga  word^  and  whicjihad  even  displaced  tnanxKngliah 
woxdi  to  make  wajr  for  them.  Still  the  unbroken  continuity, 
the  penonal  being  as  it  were,  of  the  native  tongne  remained 
nntoached.  We  maj  say  that  in  one  age  French  displaced 
Engliili,  that  in  another  age  English  dis^aced  French.  But 
the  English  tongaa  alvays  remained  Oie  English  tongue. 
The  tongue  of  Chaucer  did  not  displace  the  tongue  of 
Beownlf ;  the  elder  form  of  the  language  changed  into  the 
younger  1^  gradual  and  imperceptible  shade*.  The 
fourteenth  century  was  one  of  .the  great  periods  of  English 
literatura,  l^e  devotional  vein  which  had  never  ceased,  the 
satirical  vein  which  had  begun — most  likely  begun  again — 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  flowed  together  in  the  fourteenth 
to  form  the  great  work,  rwgiona,  moral,  and  vxaalf  Oi  William 
Langlaa^  the  Vision  of  Hon  the  Flonghman.  And  after, 
the  English  poet  of  the  people  soon  came  the  English  poet  of 
more  courtly  life  and  more  courtiy  speech  in  the  person  of 
GaoSrey  Chancer.  And  alongside  ot  these  more  famous 
namas  we  hare  a  considerable  mass  of  verse,  political  and 
satirical}  on  the  events  id  the  times.  But  v(hM  a  hundred 
yean  earlier  compositions  of  this  kind  were  written  indif- 
ferently in  three  kngoageo,  we  have  them  now  in  two  only; 
they  are  written  in  Latin  and  in  English,  but  never  in 
French.  We  have  indeed  one  French  chronicle  of  this 
time,  that  which  records  the  deposition  and  death  of 
Richard ;  but  it  is  the  work  of  a  Frenchman.  But  it  is  now 
that  English  prose  comes  to  the  front  in  the  hands  of 
Wtckliffe,  in  the  form  of  hia  translation  of  the  Bible  and  of 
his  countless  popular  tracts.  From  hia  time  a  series  of 
prose  writers  has  never  failed  us.  The  English  version  of 
the  travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  theological  writings  of  Bishop  Reginald  Peacock  in  the 
fifteenth,  carry  on  the  series  from  the  days  of  the  great 
master.  Prose  history  in  English  does  not  appear  in  the 
fourteenth  caotury,  and  it  is  of  small  importance,  in  the 
fifteenth.  But  that  is  the  case  with  our  history  generally. 
The  old  series  of  the  Latin  historians  of  England  is  but 
feebly  represented  in  the  fonri.eenth  century,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  represented  at  all  in  the  fifteenth.  The 
l^reafc  school  of  St  Albans  comes  down  to  Thomas  of  Wals- 
m^^iam  and  Abbot  Whethamstead.  But  we  now  look  in 
Tain  at  St  Albans  for  successors  of  Matthew  Paris,  as  we 
look  in  vain  elsewhere  (or  suocesson  of  William  Halmes- 
bniy  or  WiUiam  of  Newburgh. 

It  is  Uierefore  not  too  much  to  say  that,'  in  the  course 
of  this  period,  the  period  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
England  finally  took  its  modem  shape.  The  essence 
of  the  constitution,  the  main  points  of  the  law,  the 
dominant  language,  all  took  a  shape  which  has  since  been 
changed  only  in  detail  In  all  these  things  the  formation 
of  the  England  that  was  to  be  was  brought  to  perfection  in 
this  age.  And  if  the  remaining  distinctive  characteristic  of 
England  was  not  brought  to  periection  in  this  age,  the  first 
steps  to  it  were  already  taken.  The  papal  claims  were 
narrowly  limited  by  lawj  ecclcaiastiMd  revenues  were 
alienated  by  authority  of  parliament;  if  strictly  religions 
reformation  obtained  no  legal  sanction,  yet  its  seeds  were 
now  for  the  first  time  sown  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  And 
if  this  was  the  age  when  the  main  features  of  English 
political  life  put  ou  their  present  form,  it  was  no  less  so 
with  the  main  features  of  English  social  life.  The  dis- 
tinguishing elements  of  English  society,  the  peer  as  distin- 
guished from  the  continental  noble,  the  country  gentleman, 
the  farmer,  the  free  labourer — aU  of  them  elements  so 
specially  English — all  take  nearly  their  present  shape  dur- 
ing this  time.  Villainage,  if  not  actually  abolished,  received 
its  death-blow.  The  mingling  of  classes  is  shown  eveu  by 
tho  oligarchic  statutes  which  tried  in  some  measure  to 


hinder  it  Esquires  had  long  represented  Aiitt  veil  n 
actual  knights.  1h»  rich  citiaencoaldhayft  landed  estate^ 
and  in  a  generation  or  two  his  children  counted  as  esqnirae. 
Hie  towns  were  growing  in  wealth  and  political  importance, 
but  their  internal  coaatttatioBa  were  getting  narrower. 
The  law  waa  administezed  hj  nearly  tiie  luna  oourts  as  it  is 
now,  and  the  abundance  of  lawsnita  kept  a2l  courts,  great 
and  small,  fully  supplied  with  bnsineen  This  growth  of 
the  lav,  the  specially  English  law,  statute  and  common, 
led  to  tiu  ra^  growth  wd  incnasing  importance  of  the 
dass  of  professional  lawyen^  men  who  practised  the  statute 
and  common  law  of  Eng^nd»  as  disbngnished  fnm  the 
pofesson  of  the  lav  of  Eome^  avil  aad  canm.  Their 
importance  is  shown  ,in  the  fourteenth  century,  lij  »  peti- 
tion of  the  Commons  that  the  [vaetitionera -of  the  law 
tai0A  not  beFetumedos  knights  of  theshinj  it  was-mon 
tembly  shown  towards  the  end  of  that  centoiy  in  the 
bitter  hatred  tovarda  the  vlu^  lavyer  elaie  vhich  was 
shown  in  the  peasant  revolt.  But  notvUhstanding  both 
lave  and  lawyers,  ve  find  that  powerful  nun,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  king  himaelf,  were  oft«i  able  to  intetfen 
vith  the  due  administration  of  the  lav.  But  this  fanh  ia 
conimon  to  all  lands.  What  ia  specially  ihgiieh  is  tiia^ 
though  the  law  was  often  broken,  yet  the  lav  runained  to 
rebuke  those  who  broke  it,  and  to  triumph  over  theoi  in 
the  end. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  practical  peace  and  order,  as  well  aa 
'Constitutional  freedom,  steadily  advanced  during  this  ageu 
Not  the  smallest  sign  of  its  advance  is  the  marked  im- 
provement in  domestic  architecture.  The  style  which 
came  in  with  the  hitter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  and 
went  on  in  ose  duiUg  tiie  fifteenth,  is  commonly  looked 
on  as  a  decline  from  tixe  style  of  the  thirteenth  and  early 
fourteenth  century.  Yet,  even  as  applied  to  churches,  this 
style  ia  not  without  ita  own  merits,  and  it  is  the  charao- 
teristio  domestic  style  of  England.  Up  to  the  end  of  tlie 
thirteenth  cenfury,  we  have  but  small  remains  of  houses, 
houses  as  distinguished  from  castles  and  not  built  within 
the  walls  of  a  town.  But  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  England  was  covered  with  houses  of  all  classes^ 
manor-houses,  parsonages,  houses  of  substantia]  yeomen,  of 
wood  or  stono  according  to  their  district  often  excellent 
examples  of  the  architecture  of  the  time,  and  witnessing  to 
the  general  state  of  security  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  We  at  once  contrast  them  with  the  hooses  of  tbe 
same  and  of  a  much  later  date  on  the  Scottish  border  and 
in  Ireland,  where  the  esquire  and  the  priest  still  had  to  live 
fur  safety's  sake  in  the  pele-tower.  This  last  is  in  truth 
nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  square  Norman  keep  in 
a  smaller  and  ruder  form.  In  short,  in  Elngland  security, 
liberty,  and  political  rights  were  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  They  were  not,  as  in  most  othei  lands,  confined 
to  the  inhabitanti  eithw  <d  fortified  towns  or  of  private 
strongholds. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  struggle  had  thus  made 
England  once  moro  fully  herself  after  the  great  overtiirov 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  In  a  formal  narrative  of  English 
history,  our  tale  would  now,  as  it  draws  nearer  and  nearer 
to  our  own  time,  be  fittingly  told  in  greater  detail  at  each 
stage.  In  a  sketch  like  the  present  the  opposite  process 
would  seem  to  be  no  less  fitting.  We  now  know  what 
England  is.  She  has  made  herself;  she  has  won  her 
rightsj  abe  has  now  to  dofend,  to  secure,  when  needful  to 
reform ;  she  has  no  longer  any  need  to  create.  The  only 
exception  is  with  regard  to  her  religious  history.  In  other 
respects  all  that  has  henceforth  to  be  done  is  to  kenwhat 
has  already  been  gained.  In  tiie  religious  ^^smnent 
alone,  there  is  stiU  sonuthing  to  be  gained,  somethinf^  if 
not  to  be  created,  at  least  to  Im  put  into  a  wholly  new  shape. ' 
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This  gnst  penod  of  three  huudnd  tod  fiftj  jean,  brok«ii, 
u  we  hart  dealt  with  it,  into  BeTeral^smaller  periods, 
thia  period  nf  cnattre  Ktniggte,  U  f<dlowed  bj  another 
grui  period  of  ;  aboat  two  hundred  and  fiftjr  yeen. 
This  is  still  a  time  of  straggle,  but  in  pditieal  matters 
of  mainljr  defensiTe  straggle,  while  in  religiolu  matters 
the  straggle  is  still,  in  a  lower  aana^  oreatm.  This 
loag  period  again  into  three  smaller  periods  The 
first  is  the  time  <rf  the  ciril  wars  id  York  and  Lanoaster,  a 
time  daring  which  the  fabric  of  freedom  which  had  been 
bailt  up  with  so  much  toil  bagios  to  jidd,  in  outward 
appearance  at  least,  to  the  growth  of  an  ^maat  despotic 
poirar  in  the  crown.  Then-  e«nM  the  time  of  Tndor 
dcminion,  the  timo  which,  while  it  saw  the  gnatest 
derelopnwnt  oi  xvjti  poirar,  saw  also  the  great  religions 
change  whudi  was  needed  to  complete  the  later  character  oi 
England.  ImUj',  tiura  is  the  time  of  renewed  strag^ 
pohttcal  and  lelq^ons  afih^  agaimtt  the  feeUer  despotism 
of  the  Stewarts.  Of  these  three  perioda,  tlw  first, 
tnswering  nearly  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurj, 
hu  little  rel^iona  interest.  In  the  second,  answering 
nearl;  to  the  urteentii  eentnrj,  thongh  the  political  interest 
is  great,  Uie  religions  intmst  snrpassea  it  In  the  third 
penod,  answering  nearly  to  tha  aerenteenth  eentnrj,  tlie 
religious  and  the  politleal  intcreat  go  side  by  sideu  Bnt 
tiirnigh  ths  whole  both  of  the  sixtMBth  and  ■orentaaith 
ceatories^  it  is  the  importaniiee  of  the  laligioni  intneat  which 
girea  tha  period  its  speasl  character.  While,  in  political 
matters,  men  areairapljetrinDg  to  preeerre  or  to  win  back 
an  old  freedom,  in  rel^ons  nutters  th^  are  strinog  to 
eataUish  a  wh<^j  new  freedooL 

Beginning  then,  as  before,  with  the  most  prominent  ont* 
ward  characteristics  of  the  seTeral  periods, -the  feature  which 
first  striken  ns  is  that  the  handred  yean  of  foreign  war  are 
followed  b^  a  period  of  sbont  half  the  length,  the  chief  f  ea- 
tara  of  which  is  the  great  uvil  strife  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
strife  between  the  honses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Wsra  of  the  Rosea.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  failure  d  schemes  of  continental  dominion  on  the  part 
of  England  had  driven  EogUshmen  to  spend  their  ene^es 
in  biting  «Dd  deTonriug  one  another  at  home.  The  fif^ 
7Bais  after  the  final  loss  of  Aquitaine  form  a  time  which, 
eipecially  towards  its  end,  is  of  much  importance  in  other 
Ways.  Bnt  this  feature  of  constant  dril  war,  war  waged  to 
settle  the  disputed  mooessiott  to  the  crown,  is  that  which 
^res  to  the  time  iu  most  distinguishing  character.  Wars 
vith  Scotland  and  with  France  go  on  rery  much  as  before. 
Ope  year  there  is  a  raid ;  the  next  year  there  is  alroce.  But 
warfare  of  this  kind  is  of  little  importance  in  a  general  viewof 
the  period.  All  hope  of  the  conquest  or  serious  dismember- 
ment of  either  of  the  hostile  conntrios  has  passed  sway. 
The  origin  of  this  great  ciril  strife  was  to  sppearance  purely 
geneali^caL  The  claim  of  Uo^t  earl  of  March  to  succeed 
Hichard  IL,  by  Tirtoe  of  descent  in  the  female  line  from  an 
elder  son  of  Edward  IIL,  showed  the  new  doctrines  in 
their  eztremest  form.  But  all  claims  on  this  score  had  been 
let  aside  by  the  repeated  acts  of  parliament  which  gave 
the  crown  to  Henry  lY.  and  his  heirs.  No  title  could  be 
better  than  that  of  the  Lancastrian  kings;  and,  amid  the 
fi'lories  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.,  the  genealc^ical  fancy 
which  was  all  that  could  be  pleaded  for  the  other  family 
■eems  gradually  to  hare  been  forgotten.  But,  just  aboot 
the  time  of  the  lou  of  Aquitaine,  a  number  of  circumstaDces 
joined  together  to  give  a  renewed  importance  to  their 
claims.  Those  claims  had  now  passed  to  Richard  duke  at 
York,  who  in  the  mole  line  represented  a  son  of  Edward 
III.  yonoger  than  John  of  Oauct,  but  who  in  the  female  line 
represented  the  elder  larother  LioneL  The  weakness  of 
lleT7  VL,soffl»time>  growing  into  abeolute  ilnbecUi^,  ma 


now  manifest  His  foreign  queen  and  hia  miniaters,  the 
dukes  of  Sufi'olk  and  Somerset  were  unpopular  on  various 
grounds,  speciaUy  on  account  of  the  losses  in  France. 
Duke  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  able  and  popular 
nobleman,  who  had  won  reputation  both  in  France  and  in 
Ireland.  Aa  long  as  Ueniy  was  childless,  he  might  be 
looked  on  as  heir^presnmptin  to  the  crown.  The  only 
poBsible  competitor  waa  the  duke  of  Somerset  himself. 
SomeAet  represented  a  branch  ci  *!  •  royal  famify  which 
waa  of  doubtful  legitimacy,  that  of  uie  natural  children  of 
John  of  Qaunt;  who  had  been  legitimated  hf  Furliament) 
but  whose  poution  aa  retarded  the  royal  succession  was  not 
dear.'  In  1460  a  popular  insnrre^on  under  Jaok  Cads, 
who  called  himself  Mortimer,  might  pass  for  a  sign  that  the 
claims  of  that  famfly  were  not  forgotten.  The  di^e  tk 
Suffolk,  impeached  by  the  Commons,  bnt  not  sentenced  by 
the  Lord^  had  been  irregularly  put  to  death.  Somanet 
now  lemained  aa  the  unpopular  minister,  iridle  Biehard  of 
Yotk  was  the  leader  of  ft  pt^mlar  oppositiott.  The  birtii 
of  the  king's  only  son  in  1463  took  away  the  dnke'a  hop* 
of  a  peaceful  snccossioB,  and  in  1466  the  dril  war  b^o. 

Tm  war  of  York  apd  Lancaatei^  like  the  great  war  with 
FruMo^  with  its  ooeasional  Inlla  and  trucea^  must  be  looked 
OB  aa  really  lasting^  notwithatanding  recondliation^  resbm- 
tioii%Bnd  momentary  reigns,  from  iiu  timewhw  the  sword 
waa  fitat  drawn  against  Henry  YI  to  the  time  when  it  ma 
last  drawn  against  Hsniy  YU.  One  thing  is  to  be  noted 
throOghont,  thatj  after  ereiy  mcdution,  a  parliament  was 
alwayi  foimd  ready  to  condemn  the  defeated  ude,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  «mqueror.  ^lus,  in  the 
eariy  stage  of  the  war,  the  duke  of  York  was  'attainted  in 
1459.  In  1460  the  victory  of  Northampton  put  him  in  a 
position  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  crown.  A  com- 
promise waa  bron^t  about  by  the  Lords,  which  sounds  as  if 
it  had  been  suggested  1^'  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  By  their 
award  it  was  agreed  that  Henry  should  keep  the  crown  for 
life,  but  that  the  duke  should  lUsplace  the  king's  son  in  tiie 
rank  of  heir  apparent  Huch  an  award  implied  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  doctrine  of  absolute  hereditary  right  in  its 
extremest  form.  At  the  same  time,  it  sSTed  the  personal 
rights  of  the  crowned  king  to  whom  the  claimant  had  sworn 
allegiance.  Bnt  this  settlement  on  paper  had  no  practical 
effect  The  queen  and  the  lords  of  her  party  cUsregarded 
it  In  1460DukeRichardfellatWakefidd,ftndIitBdaiffla 
passed  to  his  son  Edward.  The  compnuniaB  was  now  set 
aside  on  both  sidee.  Henry  had  joined,  or  hod  been  made 
to  join,  the  queen's  forces  after  the  victory  of  Wakefield. 
The  Ytwkist  doctrine  was  that,  by  so  doin^  he  had  broken 
the  award,  and  had  thereby  forfeited  the  crown,  which  there' 
fore  passed  to  Edward.  The  claims  of  Edward  were  coo- 
firmed  by  a  kind  of  popular  election  in  London.  After 
his  croniiing  victory  at  Towton  followed  his  coronation, 
and  a  fresh  parliamentary  settlement,  which  declared  the 
victor  of  Agincourt  an  usurper.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
is  now  held  to  begin ;  but  the  war  waa  not  yet  over. 
Margaret  sought  help  in  Scotland  and  France,  and  Scottish 
help  was  bought  by  the  surrender  of  Berwick.  The  war 
began  again  in  1463,  and  this  stage  of  it  maybe  looked  on 
as  ended  by  the  Yorkist  victory  at  Hoxham  in  1 464.  Tho 
next  year  Henry  was  captured.  Bnt  by  this  time  Edward 
had  bJcen  a  step  which  led  to  the  estrangement  of  lus  most 
powerful  supporters.  His  marriage  with  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, Elizabeth  Grey,  and  the  growing  influoice  of  her 
famUy,  the  WoodvUlei,  hegan  to  i^end  the  house  of  Keville, 


*  The  ctu  (tf  the  Beuifart  ramily,  earli  mi  dnkM  of  SorawMt,  is 
dauljiUtod  bj  Uagui,  Uj.  867.  The  originel  patent  of  1397  did 
not  La  >o  nisnj  vorde  ezcapt  the  evceeeston  to  tb»«TDini,  batit  did 
u  inpUcaUon,  by  mskfof  the  P1Wm>9pM^«>tK^>^1$  pT*!! 
dignities  short  of  the  mwn,  but  MAKiV^ibntibntr^  ttiim 
ilaelf.   la  the  UUr  caplcS  the  crowe  wsa  e^tuljr  eicepted. 
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wd  ita  heftd  Bieluad  eul  o£  Worwidc.  **  Aftar  a  series  of 
ilmott  umatdlig^ble  iutrigaei  and  insoneditmB,  Edward 
was  in  1 470  drivaa  oat  of  tne  kingdom  hy  an  union  between 
Warwick  and'  the  king's  own  brother^  Qeo^  duke  of 
CSarancoL  HeniyTL  was  now  taken  from  priaon  and  agun 
declared  king.  The  crown  wu  settled  by  parliament  on 
burfand  bis  Km,  with  remainder  to  Clai«nc&  Bnt  ia  the 
next  year  Edwaind  came  back ;  darenoa  again  diaagedndea, 
and  the  crown  was  seeuzed  to  Edward  by  the  figfata  of 
Baraet  and  Te^eabniy,  At  Tewkaboiy  Edward  the  son 
of  Henry  was  killed;  the  death— we  may  Uttl  sure  that  it 
WHS  the  murder — of  Henry  hinuelf  followed.  Hie 
legitimate  mala-  line  of  Laninster  was  now  extinct ;  no 
descendant  of  any  one  of  the  sons  of  Hrary  IV.  snrriTed. 
There  were  foreign  priuM  descended  from  John  of  Gaant 
in  the  female  line,  and  among  them  the  famous  Charlea 
doke  of  Burgundy,  who  seems,  among  the  other  objects  of 
his  ambition,  to  hare  eometimee  dreamed  of  the  Fjiglish 
crown  for  himsslf.  Such  claims  were  not  likely  to  meet 
with  any  support  in  England ;  and  Edward,  by  a  stroke  of 
real  policy,  won  Charles  to  his  side  by  the  hand  of  his  aister 
Margaret,  and  foond  shelter  at  his  brotherin-law^a  conrt 
during  hia  exile.  In  England  the  hopea  of  the  Lancastrian 
.party  now  turned  in  a  new  direction,  to  legitimated  descend- 
ants of  Jobn  of  Oaant  of  the  house  of  Somerset.  That 
house  also  was  extinct  in  the  male  line;  its  refveaentatiTe 
was  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond.  Her  yonng  son, 
Henry  Tador,  earl  of  Richmond,  was  now,  in  the  lack  of 
any  better  claimant^  looked  on  as  the  hdr  of  Lancaster.  It 
ia  needless  to  say  that  no  genealogical  subtlety  coold  be 
held  to  gire  him  any  share  in  the  royalty  which  the  choice 
of  the  nation  had  confnred  on  the  Ike  ot  Henry  IV.  But 
something  of  the  sentiment  of  royal  descent  might  be 
held  to  have  come  to  Henry  in  a  strange  way  through  his 
father's  mother.  She  was  no  other  than  Katharine  of 
France,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  who  married  a  Welshman 
named  Owen  Tudor,  in  iritose  descoidants  the  crown  <rf 
England  passed,  by  a  slrange  genealogical  accident,  to  the 
ancient  stock  of  Britain. 

For  the  remuning  twelve  years  <tf  hia  life  Edward  IV. 
reigned  without  any  important  disturbance  at  home.  Bat 
the  members  of  the  house  of  York  had  already  begun  to. 
turn  one  against  another.  The  ralidity  of  Edward's 
marriage,  and  therefe^  the  legitimacy  of  his  chfldren,  was 
donbtfuL  Clarence  was  in  any  case  the  next  in  succession 
after  them,  while,  by  the  statute  passed  during  Henry's 
second  reign,  he  had  a  claim  before  Edward  himself.  In 
1478  this  dangerous  brother  was  condemned  in  parliament 
on  a  Tague  charge  of  treasMi ;  and  he  presently  died,  though 
not  by  any  public  execution.  The  Utter-years  of  Edward 
IV.*  were  taken  up  chiefly  with  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
war,  both  of  which  were  on  rather  a  small  scala  A  Scot- 
tish war  from  14S0  to  1482  is  remarkable  for  the  recovery 
of  Berwick.  In  continental  politics  Edward  was  specially 
busy.  His  policgr  took  largely  the  form  of  planning  foreign 
marriages  for  his  children,  none  of  which  were  carried  into 
effect  Even  before  he  was  driven  out  in  1470,  he  was 
tryiog  to  form  alliances  against  France,  especially  with 
Charles  of  Bui^ndy.  But,  though  Charles  sheltered  Ed- 
ward in  his  exile,  he  gave  him  no  real  support  when  in 
1475  he  actually  began  an  invasion  of  France.  Edward, 
as  well  as  Charles,  was  outwitted  by  Lewis  XI.  The  king 
and  his  counBellors  went  home,  without  glory  or  conquest, 
bnt  with  lai^  bribes  of  French  money. 

The  death  of  Edward  in  1483  again,  nominally  at  least, 
gave  tho  crown  to  a  minor,  Edward,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  king.  The  suspicions  which  had  been  vaguely  raised 
against  John  of  Oaant  daring  the  minority  of  Richard  IL 
became  realities  in  the  ease  of  the  ambitions  uncle  of 
Edward  Y.  This  was  Richard  dnlw  of  Oloueeitarf  tha 


yoDugeit  son  of  Richard  duke  of  Tork,  who  was  dedand 
protector  of  tiw  young  kin{^  His  proteotorata  was  ma^ed 
by  the  fliegel  alaariitar  of  aareral  of  the  lorda  of  the  par^ 
the  qneen  mouer.  fteBsntly  Ruhaid'a  own  adhuuits 
claimed  the  cK>wn  for  hia.  The  daim  was  baaed  on  the 
aUegedinvalidi^itf EdwaidlT.^mamage.  SMnemitnred 
on  the  more  improbable  scandal  that  neither  Edward  nor 
Clarence  was  really  a  son  of  Doke  Biehaid,  and  that  Richard 
of  Obtueeter  was  Us  only  real  TtpneentatiTa  A  more 
decent  argnment  ma  foona  in  the  f^iniTfr  of  George  of 
CSarenoe,  which,  it  was  held,  shnt  out  his  diildreu  from  t&e 
aneoeanai.  An  inegnlar  Idnd  of  eleolion,  which  however 
profeesed  to  be  made  the  eetatea  of  the  realm,  called  on 
Richard  to  assume  the  erpwn.  He  was  crowned  instead  of 
his  nephew ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai  both  Edward 
and  his  brother  Ridiard  duke  <it  Tork  were  made  away 
with,  like  Arthur  in  eariier  days,  at  the  bidding  of  their 
uncle.  The  uident  custom  of  England  would  have  spared 
all  theae  crimes.  Richard,  who  had  in  other  respectv 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler,  would  doubtless  have 
been  chosen  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  As  it  was,  hia 
crown  was  at  once  threatened  by  Henry  of  Richmond,  who 
now  passed  for  ^e  representative  td  the  honse  of  Lancaa* 
ter.  The  aim  of  his  party  was  to  marry  him  to  Elinbeth, 
daoghter  of  Edward  IV.,  who  now  represented  the  more 
regtuar'SDCcession  (tf  the  house  of  York.  Richmond  was 
in  banishment  in  Britanny.  The  first  attempts  of  himself 
and  his  partisaaswera  anubed.  At  this  stage  of  our  history 
everything  tuma  on  marriages  and  genealogies.  The  deatha 
of  Richard's  qneen  Anne  Neville  and  his  son  Edward 
open  a- new  stage  in  the  tala  John  earl  oi  Lincoln,  the 
son  of  the  king's  sister  Elizabeth  duclmss  of  Sufldk^  Was 
now  declared  the  presumptive  heir.  But  Richard  now 
designed  amaniage  with  his  own  niece  Eliabeth,  to  which 
she  and  hei*  mother  seem  to  have  consented.  This  plan 
hastened  the  schemes  of  Richmond.  He  landed,  raised  an 
army,  and,  helped  by  the  treachery  of  the  Stanleys  and 
Pereies,  he  overthrew  Rinhard  at  Boeworth,  August  23, 
1485.  Henry  was  crowned,  and  a  parliament  settled  the 
crown  on  him  and  the  hein  of  hia  body,  and  none  other. 
The  new  king  deaiiy  wished  that  his  daims  should  be  in 
nowaydependmt  on  his  intended  marriage  with  Eliaabetli. 
Parliament,  on  tiie.  other  hand,  was  clearly  unwilling  to 
give  its  formal  sanction  either  to  a  right  of  conquest  or  to 
Henry's  strange  hereditary  claim.  Henry,  in  short,  reigned 
by  a  parliamentary  title,  by  an  election  which  followed  hia 
coronation.  In  the  next  year  however  he  carried  oat  his 
promise  of  marrying  Eliiabeth;  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1 486,  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son,  who,  as  the  son  of  the 
first  British  king  of  En^aod,  received  Ae  name  ot  Arthnr, 
seemed  to  put  the  SDccession  on  a  sure  ground. 

We  are  apt  to  look  on  Heniy  VIL  as  the  fonndor  of  a 
dynasty,  and  on  his  reign  as  marfcing  the  beginning  of  a 
new  «ra.  Both  views  are  tnie;  but  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  put  out  of'sight  the  fact  that,  till  quite  the  end 
of  his  reign,  his  throne  was  as  insecnre  as  that  of  any  of 
his  predecessoiB.  The  civil  wars  were  not  yet  ended;  in 
foreign  lands  Henry  was  looked  on  as  a  mere  adventurer, 
who  had  won  the  crown  by  the  chances  of  one  battle,  and 
who  was  likely  to  lose  what  he  had  won  by  the  chances  of 
another.  Hence  he  was,  hke  Edward  IV.  in  the  same  case, 
specially  anxious  to  establish  his  position  among  foreign 
prinooa  To  obtain,  as  he  did  at  last,  an  infanta  for  his  son, 
even  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scots,  wdre  in  his 
view  important  objects  of  policy.  Bnt  thoaa  objects  were 
not  attained  till  after  lie  had  strengthened  hia  position  at 
home     successfully  withstanding  more  than  one  enemy. 

The  revolts  against  Henry  began  early.  Before  the  Idrth 
of  his  son,  he  lud  to  crash  the  finl_uwtt!redaQik.jctf  Lord 
LoveU.   Tbe  atit  7etr_tiwaia  «rsiB_agUftst.  him  in 
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InUnd.  Tbeie  tlw  rale  of  the  elder  dake  Tork  had 
been  popular,  and  the  YorUit  party  had  alwaya  been  the 
BtroDger.  A  clainumt  appeared,  one  Lftmbert  Simnel,  who 
profeased  to  be  Edward  earl  of  Warwick,  ion  of  George 
duke  of  ClaroDce,  the  male  Tepreaentatire  of  the  boose  oi 
Tork.  Edward  waa  indeed  aBre  in  the  Tower,  and  was 
shown  in  public  to  pro  re  the-  impostrja.  Yet  Simnel  was 
crowned  in  Ireland,  and  was  {weaently  rapported  bj  John 
earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  himself  declared  heir  presnmp- 
tire  under  Richard.  The  impoator  and  his  partiaana  landed 
ia  En£;land,  and  were  orerthrown  at  Stoke-apon-Trent  In 
H92  another  and  more  dangerons  claimant,  who  profewed 
to  be  Kicfaard  duke  of  Yorl^  the  eon  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
whose  real  name  waa  nnderetood  to  be  Perkin  Warbeck, 
appeared  also  in  Ireland.  His  cansewaa  taken  np  hjmon 
than  one  foreign  potentate,  by  Jamea  IV.,  king  of  Seota, 
and  by  Margaret,  the  dncheaa  dowager  of  Borgnndy,  who, 
if  he  was  what  he  pretended  to  be,  waa  hia  own  annt.  He 
made  mrae  than  one  attempt  at  inTaaion,  wom»  ci  them  in 
company  with  the  king  of  Scota.  Meanwhile,  early  in 
1197,  the  men  of  Cornwall  rose  and  mardied  as  far  aa 
BkckLeath,  dose  to  London.  There  they  were  defeated ; 
bat  when,  a  few  months  later,  Perkin  landed  in  Comw»llf 
he  found  enough  support  there  to  besiege  Exeter.  But  he 
shrank  from  a  battle  with  the  royat  army ;  he  submitted  to 
the  king,  and  waa  put  to  death  in  the  next  year,  1499. 
Immediately  afterwards  followed  the  beheading  of  Edward 
of  Warwick.  From  this  time,  for  the  laat  ten  years  of  his 
reign,  Heniy  reig&ed  in  safety. 

The  wan  wiUi  France  still  lingered  on,  and  in  1493 
Henry  had  actnally  undertaken  the  siege  of  Boulogne  The 
enterprise  was  howcTer  ended  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  After 
Henry's  throne  wsa  secured  by  Uie  deaths  of  Peikin  and  of 
Edward  of  Warwick,  his  European  poaiti<m  speedily  rosa 
In  1601  Katharine  Aragon  was  married  to  Arthur,  and, 
on  his  death  in  the  next  year,  she  waa  contracted  to  his 
younger  brother  Henry.  Eariier  in  this  year,  1503,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  oonclnded  with  Scotland,  which  was 
fdlowed  in  1503  by  the  marriage  of  James  king  <4  Scots 
and  Henry's  dder  daughter  Uo^aret  This  marks  an  lenl 
in  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland.  Up  to 
this  time,  otot  since  the  miter|niaB  of  Edward  Ballid,  Uiare 
hod  been  constant  warfare,  interrnpted  only  by  trao«s.  Now, 
for  tiie  first  time,  a  peace,  strict^  eo  colled,  was  ccudnded. 
AH  claims  Mther  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  or  to  a  snperiority 
ores  it  on  the  part  of  England  must  be  looked  on  as  being 
finally  given  up.  There  waa  sdU  more  than  one  war 
between  England  and  Scotland  before  die  nnion  of  the 
crowns;  but  the  state  of  odnstaiit  warion  l»dc«i  vtif  by 
tmcea  now  comea  to  an  end. 

In  1S09  Henty  YII.  died.  Hia  eMeat  snrrhing  aon, 
Heniy  Tin.,  who  now  united  the  dunik  of  Twk  and 
Loneoster,  ancceeded  without  •  tmath  at  oppontion.  He 
wu  the  first  king  dnoe  Bichwd  XL  who  reigned  by  an 
nndiqmted  tiUe;  and  he  va%  itnngdy  enough,  the  laat 
king  who  waa  formally  elected  in  .andent  faduon  ia  die 
eamnony  of  hia  coronation.  With  him,  rather  than  with 
his  father,  a  new  period  <^peiis ;  or,  m<He  oooumtely  stiU, 
the  new  period  opens  with  the  aeeond  period  of  Henry 
Ylt/a  reign,  after  all  oppoutton  to  hia  title  had  passed 
aw^.  When  the  Urst  Tndw  Mng  fdt  lumeelf  tthf  the 
Tudor  daspotiam  b^on.  Under  Ote  eecond  Tndor  king 
that  deqpotiam  allied  itself  with  eeeledastioal  change,  and 
the  aizieeiith  century  pat  on  its  moat  chaiacteristie  ai^wet. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  England  came  within  the 
taoge  of  those  general  causes  of  dunge  which  were'now 
beginiung  to  affect  aH  EnropcL  The  rerival  of  leaminft  aa 
it  is  goIIkI,  waa  now  i^reodiog  from  Italy  into  other  lanJa. 
The  three  groat  inventions  whidt  in  tiie  course  of  the 


fifteenth  century  affected  the  general  state  of  mankind,  gun- 
powder, printing  and  the  compass,  began  in  the  oourse  of 
the  second  half  of  that  century  to  do  their  work  on  England 
also.  The  Wore  of  the  Hoses  differ  widely,  in  their  military 
character,  from  the  dvil  wars  of  eariier  times.  The  personal 
displays  of  ohivalry  in  the  field,  as  well  as  the  older  stylo 
of  fortification,  both  became  useless  before  the  new  engines 
of  detraction.  Bat,  above  aO  things,  it  waa  daring  this 
time  that,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  tiie  chief  steps  were 
taken  towards  that  general  overthrow  of  andent  liberties 
which  reached  its  highest  growth  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Europe  was  massing  itself  into  a  system  of  powers,  greater  in 
extent  and  smaller  in  number,  than  heretofore,  liie  maaten 
of  these  powm  were  learning  &  more  snbtie  policy  in  foreign 
affairs  than  those  who  went  before  them,  and  they.  Were 
beginning  to  rest  their  trust  at  home  on  standing  armies. 
We  hare  reached  the  time  of  Lewis  XI  and  <^  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon.  While  France  had  grown  by  the  annexation  of 
nearly  all  ita  Tassal  states  and  of  some  states  which  were 
not  its  Tasaats,  the  new  power  of  Spain  was  growing  up,  to 
derdc^  in  the  next  period  into  the  gigantic  dominion  of  the 
honae  of  Austria.  Italy,  with  the  mass  of  its  small  conmion- 
wealths  grouped  together  among  a  few  larger  states,  some 
prinody,  some  republican,  beccnnes  daring  this  age  the 
battiefield  of  the  rival  powers.  This  new  atate  of  things 
was  not  without  its  inflnence  on  Enf^and,  though  our 
insular  podtiim  aored  oa  from  being  bo  completdy  carried 
away  as  the  contioeatal  nations.  The  pow^r  of  the  crown 
grew  to  a  pitch  which  was  altogether  unknown  at  any  earlier 
time  except  under  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  incces- 
stws.  Parliaments  become  more  servile;  sometimes  they  are 
diapeaaed  with  altogether.  Arbitrary  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  are  perhaps  not  more  oommon  than  in  torliSr  times ; 
bat  they  take  a  new  character.  When  law  11  generally 
weak  and  is  easily  broken,  the  king's  breaches  oi  the  law 
do  not' seem  very  different  from  brndies  of  the  law  <ni  the 
part  of  other  men.  When  the  king  has  become  powerful 
enough  to  enforce  the  law  on  other  men,  but  fails  to 
observe  the  law  in  his  own  acta,  the  fault  is  of  another  kind. 
It  is  no  longer  general  lawlessness,  bat  deliberate  arbitrary 
rale. 

It  waa  to  this  state  of  things  that  England  was  tenoing 
during  the  whole  of  this  time.  The  stir  of  civil  w^r 
alternated  with  the  repose  of  despotism.  It  might  almost 
be  said  that  the  two  went  on^ude  by  dde ;  for  t^e  Wan 
of  the  Rosea  were  not  a  period  of  anarchy  like  the  wars  of 
Stephen  and  Matilda.  The  crown  was  fought  for  by  con- 
tending  princes  at  tiie  head  of  great  armies  ;  but  there  was 
little  or  nothing  of  the  wasting  local  and  personal  warfare 
at  the  earlier  tima  Except  where  the  actnal  strife  waa 
waging  things  went  on  madi  aa  usual  The  king  in 
possssaion  waa  obeyed  wbererer  hia  enemira  were  not  in 
military  occupation.  After  each  roToIution  a  parliament 
waa  ready  to  approro  the  change  to  acknowledge  the  eon- 
qnenr,  to  regulate  the  succession  according  to  his  pleasure, 
and  commonly  to  attaint  the  defeated  prince  and  his 
aopporten.  It  marka  that  the'  age  of  revolution  was 
drawing  to  an  end  when  the  famotis  statute  of  Henry  YIL 
declared  that  no  man  would  be  called  in  question  for 
adhering  to  a  king  in  posaearion,  be  hia  title  good  or  bad. 
The  eare  token  by  every  daimant  of  the  crown  to  obtain 
a  parliamentary  acknowledgment  of  his  right  was  at  once 
a  homage  paid  to  the  formal  authority  of  porliomenta  and 
a  heavy  blow  atrnok  at  their  moral  weight  like  porliop 
ments  of  this  time  were  fast  losmg  the  spirit  of  the  dder 
parliaments.  The  nnmher  ot  the  temporal  Inds  was 
lessened  by  batties,  executions,  and  Isnishment^*  The 
spiritnd  lords  had  become  more  ^^^^fPT^^TW'^f^'f^  tiia 
crown  than  ot  any  time  iffilAi  %rmti^t&f.  The 
lower  houftO  had  also  nndergone  a  diangei    In  one  Kwm 
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its  poeitioa  had  men.  The  place  of  t^res«iitetiT«  of  a 
dty  or  borough  waa  now  sooglit  for  hy  men  yho  ven  oot 
meiJuX  dtizeiu  or  boigesBes.  And,  owing  to  the  nstric- 
tire  statute  of  Hnntj  VI.  and  to  Uie  cbuiga  in  the  con- 
(HtntLona  of  the  boroughs,  both  knighta  and  borgesiea 
were  now  choeen  bj  leaa  popular  couatitueDcieB  than  those 
who  chose  them  in  earlier  timee.  Yet,  low  aa  porlia- 
menta  had  fallen  from,  their  ancient  standard,  thej  still 
kept  virtue  enough  for  kinga  to  dread  them.  Ererj 
king  of  this  age  who  deemed  himself  safe  on  hia  throne 
tried  to  reign  without  a  parliament  Daring  the*  firat  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  parliament  met,  formall/  at  least,  with  one 
exception,  evei;  year.  In  the  latter  put  of  his  reign  fire 
years  passed  without  a  parliament  So  it  was  with  Henry 
VII.  Farliamenta  were  frequmt  while  insurrections  were 
frequent  The  last  eleven  years  of  Henry's  reign  saw 
only  a  single  parliament  On  the  other  hand,  Richard 
m.,  whose  throne  was  not  safe  during  a  moment  of  his 
short  reign,  was  the  least  vnconstit-atioBal  king  of  this 
period.  He  had  time  only  for  a  aingle  parliament,  but 
that  was  a  parliament  rich  in  legi^tiou,  and  which  passed 
one  great  law  restraining  a  special  abuse  of  royal  power. 
Edward  IV.,  in  the  times  when  he  dispensed  with  parlia- 
ments, brought  in  a  practice  of  gathering  what  were  called 
henevolenees,  gifts  to  the  crown  which  were  ncminally  free- 
will offerings,  but  which  it  was  dangerous  for  the  subject 
to  refuse.  These  benevolences  were  expressly  declued 
illegal  by  the  statute  of  Bichard.  But  Richard  himsdf 
broke  hu  own  law ;  and  later  kings  found  it  convenient 
to  follow  his  practice  rather  than  his  legislation.  And 
when  the  statute'  of  Richard  was  quoted  against  them,  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  plead  that  ^  ut  of  the  tmiper  was 
of  itself  BulL 

This  then  was  the  time  of  trial  for  England  and  her 
liberties.  She  and  they  were  now  full  grown,  and  their 
strength  had  to  be  proved.  Her  probation  went  on  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years;  but  now  it  began.  In  the 
end  the  .nation  and  its  liberties  proved  too  strong  for  the 
kings.  Farliamenta  were  bullied,  packed,  and  corrupted; 
their  sittings  were  stopped  for  years  together;  but  they  were 
never  abolished.  The  great  laws  which  secured  freedom 
ware  often  broken,  bnt  they  were  never  repealed  or  set 
ande.  At  the  bej^ing  of  this  period  the  distinction 
betwean  an  abatdtite  and  a  limited  monarchy  was  as  clearly 
drawn  oat  1^  a  minister  of  Henry  VL  aa  it  could  be  by 
any  modem  political  >rriter.  And,  if  the  practice  did  not 
always  eonfcnm  to  the  model  traced  by  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
the  islr  alwi^  did.  The  old  principles  of  freedom  were 
never  ao  utterly  forgotten,  never  so  utterly  trodden  under 
foo^  that  they  could  nob  be  called  to  life  again  when  the 
favoorable  momeiit  came.  In  this,  it  is  plwi,  the  history 
of  En^and  differs  from  the  history  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  moat  amtinental  conutrtee.  And  certainly  one  reason 
tor  the  difference  waa  that  I3iey  were  continental  countries, 
while  England  is  insular.  Constant  rivalries,  constant 
warfare  with  immediate  netghboura,  gave  better  pretexta 
for  the  maintenance  oS  stan^ng  armies  than  could  Iw  found 
in  England.  Tba  only  imm^iate  neighbour  of  Enf^nd 
was  Scotland.  And  the  wan  with  ScotUnd,  though  work* 
ing  constant  damage  to  the  border  shires,  were  not  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  kingdom  in  general  that  either  prince  or  people 
would  have  dreamed  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  on  their 
account  And,  after  Henry  VIL's  treaty,  war  with  Sc^ 
land  ceased  to  be  the  regular  state  of  things..  Our  kings 
therefore,  without  a  standing  army,  could. not  utterly  root 
out  freedom  aa  their  continental  brethren  did.  In  the  worst 
times  they  were  driven  to  summon  parliaments  from  time 
to  time,  and  those  parliaments  now  and  then  showed  traces 
of  the  old  spirit  Still  from  this  time  onward  the  adminis- 
trutioD  beoomos  highly  arbitrary.    I'he  king  and  his  council 


were  guilty  of  constant  ill^^  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subjedt  Tha  court  Star-Chamber,  an  offshoot  from 
the  Privy  OonncU  and  so  from  the  old  curia  rtgit,  thoo^ 
sometimes  osef  ul  in  punishing  offenders  who  were  too  strong 
for  the  ordinary  course  of  taw,  became  a  terrible  engine  ot 
oppression.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  time  that  judicial 
torture,  unknown  at  all  times  to  Eoglish  law,  and  unknown 
to  English  practice  at  all  times  before  the  fifteenth  eentnry- 
ond  after  the  seventeenth,  now  began  to  be  freely  used.  But 
it  was  used  in  every  case  by  a  special  and  illegal  exercise  of 
prerogative.  No  man  was  ever  tortured  to  extort  confes- 
sion in  any  of  the  r^ular  courts  of  English  law.^ 

The  age  which  brought  in  the  rack  could  hardly  foil  to 
be  a  merciless  ag&  In  fact  the  civil  struggles  of  each  age 
had,  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards,  been  getting  more 
and  more  bloodthirsty.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  each 
revolution,  each  battie,  was  followed  by  something  that 
might  be  called  a  massacre,  by  a  general  slau^ter  of  the 
leading  men  on  both  sides.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie 
sUughter  was  mainly  confined  to  the  leading  men.  Bat 
the  murders  or  executions  wrou^t  at  every  stage  of  these 
wars  undoubtedly  had  a  political  effect  in  lessening  the 
numbers  of  the  old  nobility  to  a  degree  which  mere  alaughter 
in  battle  could  never  have  done.  In  this  age  too  began  the 
general  practice  of  attainder  by  Act  of  Parliament  That 
is,  a  man  is  placed  by  a  legislative  act  io  the  aame  position 
as  if  he  had  been  convicted  after  a  regular  trial  This 
process  waa  now  freely  used,  not  only  against  the  living 
bat  sometimes  against  the  dead.  •  The  m&Ln  object  in  the 
latter  case  was  of  course  tiie  confiscation  of  the  estate  of  the 
attainted  person.  It  at  first  sight  seems  singular  that 
the  man  who  stands  out  as  the  foremoet  actor  in  the 
crueltiea  <d  this  time  waa  the  man  who  was  also  fore- 
most aa  a  scholar  and  patron  of  learning.  This  was  Jobn 
Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  who  in  the  one  character  was 
bewailed  by  Caxtoo,  while  in  the  other  he  gained  the  popu- 
lar surname  of  the  Butcher.  But  Tiptoft  brought  his  learn- 
ing from  Italy ;  he  was  in  fact  the  first-fmits  of  the  Italian 
RautittoKee  in  England.  And  the  Italian  Renauaanee,  it 
it  was  a  school  of  taste  and  learning,  was  hardly  a  school  of 
either  justice  or  mercy.  Arbitral^  power  cruelly  exercised 
can  easily  exist  alongside  of  learning  and  refinement.  This 
truth  ^i^^aad  began  -to  leam  in  the  i»eseut  period.  It 
learned  it  yet  mora  thoronghly  in  the  next 

Theltdianstodieaitf  the  ead  (rfWoreester  were  certainly 
not  shared  by  many  of  the  contemporary  noUes.  Tefc 
before  this  time,  Hnmf rey  date  of  Qloucester  bad  appeared 
as  a  patrcm  of  leaminft  and  the  fonndation  of  eoUegea  in 
both  nniveraitiea  went  on  tiirongh  the  wlude  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Bnt  the  new  learning,  aa  it  was  called,  Uiat  wider 
field  of  study  of  which  Greek  learning  was  the  most  easily 
reeogniiod  outward  badge,  hardly  took  root  in  England  tiU 
quite  the.endof  this  perioci,  nnder  Homy  .TIL  Gaxton 
had  already  begun  to  print  under  Edward  IT.,  at  a  time 
whm  the  native  literature  of  England  h»A.  rank  lower  than 
it  ever  sank  btfore  or  after.  Yet  signs  ware  not  wanting 
that  the  iMVctice  of  writing,  and  writing  in  En^\  waa 
now  widely  spread,  l^e  Paston  Letters,  which  let  us  into 
tibe  inmost  life  of  a  kni^tly  fomily  of  Norfolk,  are  worth 
any  amount  of  courtly  Latin.  But  tboy  are  bardly  litera- 
ture, Medisoval  art  too  now  entered  on  its  Uteet  phase  imm»' 
diately  before  its  final  overthrow.  The  architectural  style  of 
this  time  loses  the  aspiring  lines  of  earlier  times,  and  gives 
u!  instead  a  lavishnass  and  intricacy  of  omamep^  enoh  as 
we  see  at  St  Qeorge'satWindBOTandin  HeniyTXL'achapd 


'  Toitnn  itrictly  to  callerl,  tortnre  to  bring  the  prisoner  to  oonfesi^ 
tr&a  never  known  to'Engliah  Uw.  It  mnat  »ot  b«  coafenndod  dthv 
vith  tlio  ptinful  form  of  duth  wlilc!i  formed  ttw  psaal^  of  tnaaon, 
nr  with  tb«  jieint — mon  aeciintet^wHCMMt^ 
t« duth,  which  wu  ths  fste  (?tboM  w&di fSniMUlp)0r 
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MTcttminster. "  Sut  tliA  arcbituciural  cUtaiU  are  still  for 
the  most  part  pars.  It  is  in  tombs  and  woodwork  that  the 
Eenaissanee  details  first  creep  in,  and  tlut  bardljr  till  tlio 
j-Bign  of  Heniy  TIIL  But,  just  ot  the  oad  of  this  period 
Slid  the  heginning  of  the  next,  English  domestic  architecture 
reached  its  highest  perfection.  Houses  had  now  quite  out- 
stripped the  altomt^TOs  of  tho  period  immediatoly  before, 
nhen  the  choice  lay  between  tho  'fortress  and  tho  simple 
msDor-hoitae.  In  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  centoiy 
and  the  bcgianing  of  the  oicteonth,  we  oomo  to  palaces^  as 
dlstin^ishod  from  castlc&  Vast  honsca  arose^  whare  f wtifi- 
catioD  was  qnite  secondary  or  in  truth  had  come  to  be  a  mere 
tnrriral,  and  where  wa  lea  the  true  English  atyle  just 
before  it  became  corrupted.  From  Haddon  Hall  tho  aeries 
goes  on,  tin  in  daya  which  chronologically  belong  to  oor 
next  period,  we  get  such  pUea  u  Cowdny,  Hampton  Court, 
sad  iha  unfinished  caatle  of  Thombuij.  ^leie  are  build- 
iags  of  Ha  rngn  of  Henry  YIII. ;  the  arcbitectunl 
period*  cannot  be  made  exactly  to  fit  in  with  the  more 
obTiooB  divisions  ot  our  history.-  Hw  buildinsi  of  Heuy 
VHI.*!  reign  must  bo  classed  with  those  of  ua  fiftoen^ 
century,  rather  than  with  thoae  of  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth, ^e  Senatuance  did  itsA  affect  ardutertnre,  as  die* 
tingnished  fnm  furniture  and  decoration^  till  the  time  of 
Edward  VI. 

While  two  of  the  three  great  discoreriea  were  caaung  a 
rerolntioa  in  die  w<nldB  of  warfare  and  literature  tho  thud, 
the  c<»npaaii,  waa  no  less  dcung  ita  wnk  in  ita  own  region. 
Under  Edward  and  Richard  die  eonimerce  of  England 
advanced  swiftly.  From  the  uorth-weatem  aeaa  it  waa  now 
spread  over  the  wliole  Mcditenanean.  At  no  time  did  it 
make  greater  advances  than  under  Edward  IT.,  who  was  a 
considerable  merchant  in  his  own  person.  In  Henry  TII.'b 
days  tho  New  AVorld  was  thrown  open  to  the  adventurera 
of  the  Old.  As  far  as  mere  discovery  went,  England  had, 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  her  full  ahare  in  the 
vork  through  the  American  diaeovcnos  of  Sebastian  Ca!bol 
But,  as  far  as  Englanfl  waa  CMcerned,  It  waa  as  yet  mere 
discoTory;  The  time  for  English  settlements  beyond  the 
occau,  or  ovon  for  English  enterprise  in  thoae  diatant  mten^ 
had  not  yet  come.  1^0  path  towarda  them  was  ahowo,  and 
that  was  all 

We  have  seen  that  the  civil  wars  reoUy  end,  and  that  the 
time  of  unrestrained  Tudor  domination  b^na,  in  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  His  later  rule  waa  the 
rnle  of  a  despot,  who  strove  as  far  as  might  be  to  reign 
widiout  a  parliamonL  Hia  desiro  to  bo  independent  of 
his  people  led  to  that  mio  of  graspbg  avarice  which  haa 
caused  his  rule  to  be  chiefly  remembered  for  the  endless 
diif  ts  by  which  his  greed  of  money  waa  satisfied.  Hia  reign 
is  important  chiefly  as  leading  the  way  to  the  more  brilliant 
time  which  followed,  a  time  which  con  bo  understood  only 
if  we  throw  onrsolves  into  the  point  of  view  from  which 
men  looked  upon  it  at  the  time.  The  next  king,  Henry 
Yin.,  began  hia  reign  in  two  characters  which  at  once 
marked  it  off  from  any  reign  since  that  of  Henry  V.,  we 
might  almost  say  from  any  reign  since  that  of  Edward  III. 
After  a  long  time  during  which  the  strength  of  England  had 
been  wasted  in  deciding  in  arms  between  rival  pretenders  to 
the  crown,  Englaod  had  again  a  king  whose  title  waa  undis- 
pntad,  and  who  led  Englishmen  to  conquest  beyond  the  sea. 
That  was  the  first  aspoct  in  which  Henry  YIIL  appeared 
to  England  and  to  Europe.  The  real  historical  charac- 
teriaUca  of  hia  reign  are  different.  The  special  features  of 
hia  reign  are  the  working  of  a  despotism  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind,  and  the  application  of  that  despotism  to  work  a  great 
ecdealaatieal  lovolution.  But,  though  thia  last  is  the 
'special  characteristie  of  the  age  and  the  reign  of  Henry,  yet 
it  did  Rqt  become  a  characteristic  of  his  reign  till  he  bad 


already  been  many  yean  on  the  throne.  He  acta  which 
his  name  firat  suggeets  to  the  popular  mind,  tho  suppression 
of  monaateriea  and  the  beheading  of  wives,  do  indeed  effec- 
tually diatbguish  his  reign  from  any  other  ;  but  they  are 
features  whi^  bekmg  to  the  latter  years  of  hia  reign  only. 
They  no  more  make  up  the  whole  of  Honry'a  reign  than  the 
Scottish  ware  make'  up  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L 
Daring  the  greater  part  of  Henry's  reign  tho  characteristic 
feature  of  the  time  seemed  to  be  the  unusually  high  place 
which  England  held  in  the  general  affiura  of  Europe. 

There  was  much  in  the  general  diaraeter  of  the  age  whidi 
helped  to  give  England  thia  ^lecial  European  importaneai. 
It  waa  a  transilUHialage;  newideaahadeome  in,  but  the  old 
ideas  had  not  been  wholly  forgotten.  The  powwa  of  Enropt 
wen  now  beginning  to  pat  on  aomo  approaeh  to  the 
shape  and  the  lelationa  to  on*  anoUMrwhioh  thay  kept  down 
to  Tory  modem  time*.  We  hare  come  to  the  beginning  of 
the  long  rivalry  betwaen  France  and  the  house  ^  Austria. 
Fnnee  had,  on  diffsrent  ^ronnda,  hereditary  eamitiea  both 
with  the  empire  and  with  the  house*  of  Burgundy  and 
Aragon.  The  preteniiona  of  the  Frendi  Sdnga  to  the 
kingdom  Naples  and  the  dochy  of  Uilan  were  the  duaf 
eaoaa  of  the  long  struggles  in  Itidy  in  which  all  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  had  their  ahare.  Heniy  atood  apatl^  and 
was  eagerly  aonght  by  all  aa  ally  or  aa  arldter.  Hera  ia  a 
wholly  naw  state  of  things,  the  beginning  of  tiiat  wider 
system  of  European  policy  which  deama  uat  no  European 
etoto  ia  wholly  wi^ont  interest  in  the  affain  of  any 
other.  We  are  on  the  road  to  the  daya  of  the  doetrine 
ot  the  baknee  of  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'old 
enmi^  between  EnglanH  and  France  had  not  died  out,  nae 
had  the  dd  grounds  for  that  enmity  been  forgotten.  The 
monoriea  <A  the  d^s  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  Y.  era  at 
this  time  strangely  mingled  up  with  political  ideas  which 
might  be  a  century  or  two  later.  H«uy  ia  called  in  aa  the 
arbiter  ot  Italy  and  of  Europe,  He  ia  the  defender  ctf  the 
pope  and  Mha  enemy  of  the  Turk.  He  dreams  of  the 
empire  for  himself,  and  of  the  papacy  for  his  great 
minister.  Negotiations  and  changes  of  side  are  endless. 
Of  the  two  sacceaaire  kings  of  France,  Lewis  XIL  and 
Franeia  L,  he  is  alternately  the  friend  and  the  enemy. 
He  haa  vrara  with  both;  yet  he  becomes  the  brother-in 
law  ot  Lewia  and  the  awom  Imther  of  Franda.  AYhen 
the  empire  and  the  powers  of  Gaatile,  Burgundy,  and 
Aragon  were  all  united  in  the  person  of  Charlea  V.,  the 
old  alliance  between  England  and  Burgundy,  and  the  far 
older  alliance  between  England  and  Uie  empii^  united 
Charlea  and  Henry  for  several  yean  againat  Franda. 
Henry's  very  failure  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown  seems  not 
so  much  to  have  embittered  him  againat  the  successful 
candidate  as  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  crown  - 
which  he  professed  to  claim  by  hereditary  right  From 
1519  to  1525,  Henry  and  hia  imperial  nephew  seemed 
steady  friends.  From  about  thia  time  till  quite  the  end  of 
Heniys  reign,  foreign  afiaira  are  almost  sunk  in  the  sur- 
passing  intoreet  of  events  at  home.  Bnt^  as  those  events 
depended  on  the  divorce  of  the  emperor's  aunt,  the  friendahip 
of  England  at  thia  stage  leaned  to  Francis  against  Charles. 
Bat,  amidst  all  these  ahiftinga  of  friendahip  and  enmity, 
the  only  real  warfare  in  which  England  either  did  or 
suffered  anything  was  waged  with  tiie  two  old  enemies, 
France  and  her  firm  ally  Scotland.  The  two  periods  of 
really  active  warfare  under  Henry  come  at  the  two  ends  of 
hia  reign.  From  1512  to  1514  waa  a  time  of  war,  a  time 
of  victory  on  the  part  of  England.  The  one  year  151S 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  invading  Scots  at  Flodden,  and  the 
conquest  of  Terouanne  and  Toumay  by  the  king  of  En^and 
in  person,  with  the  emperor-elect  as  hia  ally,  ^most  as  hi* 
mercenary.  All  this  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks 
seemed  to  bring  back  tho  moat  Iriun^hant  daya  o£  Edward 
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m  '  Agun  ia  1S32  and  1523  Scotland  .and  Trance  V0n 
both  suoMMfoIfy  invaded.  Eighteen  Tears  later,  in 
the  Soottitli  mn  began  again ;  two  jean  kter  En^and 
add  ib»  empire  vere  again  allied  against  Amce  and 
Scotland,  In  1544  En^and  was  again  saoeessfal  over  both 
manuBS:  vhile  the  lung  in  pentnt  took  Bonlogne,  his 
lnothe^inJ■w  bnmed  Edinbtu^  and  laid  waste  Sootlaiul, 
as  fcr  as  came  nndar  his  power,  with  a  barbaiify  whidi  can 
eortnnly  not  be  laid  to  the  ebaxp  <rf  Edward  L  It  is 
eertu4  Out  En^^aod  in  the  end  gained  nothiag  1^  nther 
the  negotiatims  or  the  warfaie  of  the  reign  d  Heniy. 
Bat  they  are  enoogh  to  soconnt  for  the  fact,  which  to  ns 
seems  so.  strange,  uat  Henry  was,  on  the  whole,  popular 
daring  his  fife,  aiid  that  his  memoiy  wbs  chetished  after 
hifl  death.  He  was  the  last  natire  king  who  in  hifl  own 
pereoQ  waged  war,  and  that  successful  war,  on  the  mainland. 
His  Tiotories  were  nseless ;  bat  tbey  were  victories ;  and,  as 
luch,  they  fed  the  national  imagination.  After  ftw  dreary 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  England  again  stood  fortb  as  a  great 
power,  a  conquering  power,  a  power  ia  some  sort  greater 
than  it  had  oTer  been  before.  To  the  conqueror  much  was 
forgiTen  in  the  waj  of  wrong  doing  at  home.  More  still 
was  forgiven  to  king  who  at  last  aceompUalied  the  work 
which  Hftnry  IL  had  began  bat  was  not  able  to  finish. 

The  traditions  of  arbitrary  power  and  anscrapnlons 
fhedding  of  blood  had  been  handed  on  to  Henry  by  his 
predecesaois,  as  far  back  as  his  Yorkist  gnmdfaUier.  It 
was  the  peculiar  directim  which  was  given  to  despotism 
and  danghttfin  the  latter  part  ot  his  reign  whidt  was 
wbollyhisown.  The  darkest  side  of  Henry's  charoctercamc 
more  jtn4'niore  into  prominence  in  his  later  years;  but  his 
rale  was  arbitrary,  and  on  occasion  bloody,  from  the 
banning.'  He  coald  from  the  beginning  pat  men  to 
death,  either  to  gratify  a  popular  cry  or  to  shield  himself 
from  purely  imaginary  dangers.  Empeon  and  Dudley,  the 
ministers  of  his  fatiier,  had  fully  deserved  the  ha^ed  of 
the  people;  bat  their  execution,  almost  the  first  act  of 
Henry's  reign,  could  be  justified  on  no  poanble  ground  of 
law.  Intfaemidstof Huiry'sFrenchwarSiin  1621,Edward 
Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  pat  to  death,  rather  be- 
cause his  royal  descent  was  deemed  to  make  him  dangerous 
than  on  aecoont  of  any  proved  crime.  Bat,  in  these  and 
in  all  Henry's  acts,  we  see  Uiat  attention  to  formal  legality 
which  ii  the  special  characteristic  of  his  reign.  At  no  time, 
unless  daring  the  first  years  of  the  Conquest,  was  so  much, 
wrong  done  unde^  leg^  form,  and  the  Conqueror  at  least 
did  not  send  those  whom  he  despoiled  to  the  scaffold.  It 
would  be  going  a  great  deal  too  far  to  say  that  all  Henry's 
acts  eould  be  jastifled  by  the- letter  of  the  law  of  England ; 
bat  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  he  could  always  plead  either 
law  at  precedent  For  his-worst  acta  he  was  always  able 
to  show  at  least  eome  pretence  of  legal  sanction  ;  his 
tyranny  never  became  a  reign  of  mere  violence^  In  his 
days  law  emphatically  became  unlaw.  Parliaments  legis- 
lated OS  he  thought  good ;  judges  and  juries  gave  such  jodg- 
menta  and  verdicts  as  ha  thought  good ;  and,  when  their 
action  was  too  slow,  parliament  was  ready  to  attain^  even 
ffithout  a  hearing,  any  one  whom  the  king  wished  to  de- 
stroy. When  Henry's  niind  turned-  to  ecclesiastical  change, 
parliaments  and  oonvocarions  alike  were  ready  to  shape  the 
creed  the  nation  accordmg  to  the  caprice  of  its  roler. 
That  such  a  tyranny  coold  in  this  way  be  carried  out, 
■ever  by  mere  for«t,  often  under  strict'y  legal  forms,  makes 
the  character  both  of'  the  man  and  of  the  time  a  study  of 
special  interest.  It  is  a  time  which  specially  deserves  and 
needs  an  historian.^  Here  nothing  more  can  be  done  than 
to  txaea  its  most  general  features. 


^  *  Tbt  blttorian  baa  been  found — thongh  tbe  hiibnr  Is  not  n&«r«U7 
accuiiUa,  >»1  U  not  compkto— In  Mr  Bnw«r,  who  hu  tncad  tha 
Slor]rofRbr|»iNutof  Hbbit'ii  idgii  la  the  PnTscei  to  tiM  Ca1«ndm 


Th9  ecoleniatacal  work  <tf  HeniyV  logn  wis  not  rdieous 
reformation  in  the  sense  in  which  those  words  would  nave 
been  nnderstood  by  Wiekliffe  or  Idithw.  Henry  now  and 
thes,  in  the.  endless  sbiMngs  of  his  conne^  looked  in  the 
dixedioB  of  tJu  German  Bef(«meta,  but  it  was  i^her  for 
pcditieol'tiianforfTiligioias  mds.  One  or  two  of  his  thei^ 
gical  {HTodnctaoin  at  oite  stage  do  indeed  show  a  sU^t 
testant  tendency  oncne  or  two  points,^  Bat  thU  mseaily 
for  ■  moment ;  Henry's  l^er  lepsktioa  want  towuds  the 
estaUishment  of  the  most  rigid  nthodoj^,  according  to 
the  Roman  type,  in  all  mottete  of  dogma.  'To  the  end  <tf  fais 
days  Heniy  and  his  prelate*^  C^aomM  oonspieooody  among 
them,  took  core  to  send  to  the  flames  any  .who  swerved  id 
the  liMst  degree  from  the  received  doctrine  of  transabstantia- 
tion.  Hen^s  scheme  was  to  carry  out  in  its  fulness,  that 
after  which  earlier  kings  had  so  often  striven,  the  conqilete 
emancipation  of  England  from  the  power  of  the  Roman  see^ 
and  the  transfer  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to 
the  crown,  In  this  he  did  little  more  than  put  into  a  mora 
distiDct  sbspe  the  authority  which  the  Conqueror  had  ex- 
ercised, and  which  Henry  n,  had  striven  to  win  back.  Thn 
ancient  kings  had  allowed  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  be 
exerdsed  only  so  far  as  th^  thought  good ;  Huiry  threw 
it  off  altogethw.  The  acts  of  1534,  which  swept  away  tiis 
Roman  supremacy,  were  the  dimaxjif  the  legislation  whitft 
had  been  begun  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  whleh 
had  been  carried  on  in  the  statatesof  Provisors  ended  pns* 
tnmire.  A  few  special  points  of  Henry's  l^slation  whidh 
were  likely  to  give  spedal  offence  lasted  only  daring  hit  owji 
reign  and  that  of  his  son.  Snch  were  the  title  oQ  Head  oi 
the  Church,  and  that  personal  ivriidtdaon  in  ecdodastical 
matters  whidi  Henry  cUimed  to  exerdse  either  by  himself 
or  though  his  vicar-general.  Soch  again  were  the  con- 
missions  from  the  crown  which  were  teken  out  bistuipe 
under  Henry  and  Edward.  These  things  formed  no  eseeo- 
tial  part  of  Uie  royal  supremacy.  They  were  abolished  under 
Vary,  and  they  were  not  re-established  under  Elizabeth, 
The  essence  of  the  change  which  Henry  wrought  was  the 
abolition  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction  within  the  island  realm. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  thot^  the  Roman  bishop 
was  chiefly  aimed  at,  &b  Roman  emperor  was  aimed  at  also. 
It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient  imperial  style  of 
England  now  reappears.  Since  the  Conquest  the  use  of 
thtd  style  had  been  rare,  and  the  instances  of  its  use  always 
mark  some  special  need  of  the  tima  Its  increased  fre- 
quency under  Hetuy  marks  a  special  need  of  his  time. 
When  the  imperial  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Y., 
and  when  Charles  V.  was  an  enemy,  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  it  was  declared  that  the  kingdom  ci  England 
was  an  empire,  and  that  its  crown  was  an  imperial  crown. 
Separation  from  the  see  of  Rome  was  not  meant  to  carry 
with  it  any  change  of  doctrine,  or  to  imply  any  breach  of 
communion  with  UieChurches  whidi  remained  in  the  Roman 
obedience.  It  was  strictly  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence, and  no  mora  But  the  acta  of  Henry  put  on  a 
peculiar  character  from  the  drcumstaaces  which  led  to  his 
eeclesiosticftl  changes,  and  from  the  way  in  whiclt  many  of 
them  were  carried  ouL  '^  And,  when  ecdesiaatical  change 
had  once  begun,  it  cotdd  not  hil  to  tSlj  iteelf  with  other 
inflaences,  however  little  snch  alliance  foimed  any  part  of 
the  sdieme  of  Henty  himself. 

In  strictness  of  speech,  the  'Bngl'«l'  Reformation,  if  by 
those  words  we  understand  changes  in  doctrine  and  ritnal^ 
is  qnite  distinct  from  Henry's  assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical 


of  SUU  Fipcn.  Th*  genanl  cbanute  of  Hcbtj  la  wall  ikatchsd  bjr 
BaUui,  who  {T^kaslaa  baforaha&d  againat  sona  modan  ddnrions.  ■ 

■  AstelutaIl0^lIlth•'•Bookof  AitMaa,"  andUw  "Godly  ood 
FioDi  lutittiUoa  ot  a  ChriitiaiL  If  an,"  put  forth  in  153S.  Hare  la 
a  Mrtain  amo«uit  of  waning  u  to  tlw  niunbar  of  aaciunanta. .  Hot 
ia  about  tha  whoU  Mdraiioa  i»-«-.'PndaitBtit  ditMtioii;itbB  ate.aitklur 
of  1541  aKfoKathaBoman.tbaoIaij'aipBiaordaftUi.i^^ 
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indepenaance  of  EiigUnd.  In  IdeL  the  two  things  staiTd 
quits  Mp«rtt«.  Pncticallj  the  two  form  two  stagM  in  a 
gre«t  leriaa  of  cause'  and  effact  The  system  of  Henrj  has 
been  epigramnuticall f  described  as  Fopery  without  the  Pope. 
And  the  <xperience  of  a  few  years  showed  that  Popery  with- 
out the  Pope  was  a  nsionary  scheme.  Bat  the  Tarions 
stages  whi^  are  often  confounded  undor  the  ouo  nama  of 
"  the  Reformation"  must  be  carefully  distioguithed.  Then 
was  not  in  Eogland,  as  there  was  in  some  foreign  eoantriee,  ft 
particular  act  of  a  partieuUr  year  which  might  fairly  be  oalled 
"the  Reformation."  In  England,  if  the  lonnnlt  "The  Refor- 
mation "  has  any  meaniDg  at  all,  it  meana  tlie  whole  period 
of  ecclesiastical  change  which  was  apreld  over  a  time  of 
about  forty  yean.  It  WM  ft  time  of  constftnt  change,  of 
change  backwards  and  forwards;  its  mult  waa  that, 
by  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elixabeth,  there  was  an 
estftbltahed  state  of  things  wholly  diffiomt  from  the 
esUblished  stat*  of  things  which  then  hod  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  rsign  of  Uanry  YIII,  Bat  in  the  deTslup- 
ment  ai  the  McUaiftstical  eonstitntioB  of  England,  jnst  as 
in  th«  derelopmeut  of  het  politicftl  ematitntioii,  there  was 
no  moment  when  an  old  atato  ot  things  waa  ^together  swept 
away,  and  wheBftwhoIlynewstateofthings  was  set  up  in  its 
pises.  Hie  eedesiaatiaftl  dsrelopmnit  wsa  far  swifter,  fsr 
psoro  Tiolent,  than  the  political  derelopment,  bat  the  two 
were  essw^y  of  the  sftms  kind,  llodi  wer«  bron^t 
about  by  tho  gmdoal  worlung  of  canaes  tod  their  sfiects. 
Aa  the  pt^cai  dsvelopment  of  England  waa  eomething 
whidly  ualiks  Uw  violent  change  of  the  ^nch  Revoltttim, 
Bo  tht  Molenaatieal  development  of  England  was  wh<41y 
niiUko  the  violent  change  of  the  Bafomation  ia  the  Swiai 
Protestant  cantons. 

Tho  English  Raformation  then,  including  in  that  ntme 
tho  msnly  aeelaaiastical  changes  of  Henry  as  well  a*  the 
mors  abiotly  religtoos  chsnges  of  the  next  nign,  was  not 
in  its  bfginmt^g  uther  a  popular  or  a  theological  movement 
In  thia  it  differs  from  the  Reformation  in  many  continental 
coontries,  and  especially  from  the  Refonnation  in  the 
northern  part  of  Britain.  Hm  Scottish  Refonnation  began 
much  Ifttw;  but,  when  it  began,  its  course  was  far  swifter 
and  fiesoer.  Hist  is  to  say,  it  was  essentially  popular  and 
essentially  theological  The  result  waa  that,  of  all  the 
nations  which  threw  off  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  see, 
England,  on  the  whole,  nuhde  Uie  least  change,  whilst 
Scbdand  undoubtedly  made  the  mosL*  In  Englud  change 
begftn  from  above.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat 
the  acta  with  which  the  period  of  change  began  received 
the  general  approbation  of  the  nation.  It  is  plain  that 
there  was  no  general  desire  among  Englishmen  for  strictly 
theological  change.  The  old  LoUard  teaching,  which  had 
never  quit*  died  out,  began  to  be  of  increased  importance 
in  tha  early  daya  of  Henry,  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  Mvivftl  of  strictly  -theological  dissent  was  part  of  the 
sans  general  movement  which  gave  life  to  the  new  learning. 
Rot  ue  men  of  the  new  learning,  the  English  friends  of 
EnsmuSf  Colet  and  More,  with  their  patron  Archbiahcp 
Warium,  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  theological  reformers. 
They  aimed  at  general  entightenment  and  at  the  reform  of 
practical  abuses  and  snpecstitiotu ;  but  they  designed  no 
change  in  dogma  or  ritual  Their  mora  stricUy  intdlectual 
movement  merged  in  the  wider  theological  movement ;  but 
in  the  beginning  they  were  so  far  distinct  that  the  author  of 
Utopia  ahowed  himself  in  the  strangely  incongruous  cha- 
racter of  a  perseoutfHT.  The  smsll  party  of  theological  reform 
undoubtedly  welcomed  the  changes  of  Henry,  aa  being  likely 

'  Oa  tbs  wbole,  Imcssm,  Ib  loms  points  ot  ueTsmanUl  doclrfna  sad 
rilM^  Vt»  Xotkna  ChnnAM,  MPMiaUjr  la  Swsdui,  nsda  \tn 
chMca  tbaa  ths  ChnrA  ef  In^aad  has.  But  newhsre  did  tb« 
{MunU  scobsiaBtlosl  STstna  fo  ea  wiA  se  UtOe  ^aaga  m  tt  did  Ib 
Xaflaad. 


in  tha  end  to  advance  their  cn-n  cause ;  but  tho  miiss  of  tho 
nation  was  undoubtedly  favourable  to  Henry's  system  of 
Foolery  without  the  Popei  For  three  hundred  years  tho 
pope  had  beon  the  standing  grieTanee  of  Englishmen,  and 
they  were  now  rejoiced  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  They 
were  glad  too  to  got  rid  of  gross  practical  abuses,  to  reform 
the  corruptions  and  oppressions  of  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, to  bring  tho  clergy  thoroughly  under  tho  power  of 
the  law.  But  they  were  attached  to  their  old  religious 
customs  and  ceremonies,  and  they  had  no  love  for  now 
dogmas.  In  all  tliis  Hentyaiid  the  mass  of  his  people 
went  heartily  together.  There  were  of  course  dissentients 
on  both  sides,  men  who  wished  for  no  change  at  all  and 
moD  who  vidwd  for  far  greater  changes.  Bat  there  can 
be  BO  doubt  tiiat  the  Biass  of  the  nation  waa  satisfied  with 
what  their  king  gave  then,  ecdeuastical  independence 
without  theolo^eal  change,  Ob  theee  points,  Uie  great 
body  of  Heniy's  statesmen  and  prelates  were  of  one  mind 
Cranmer  and  Gardiner  accepted  and  carried  ont  tho  aame 
system.  We  can  diaosm  then,  aa  at  all  other  time%  two 
jurties  with  oppoaita  tandsBcies;  but  they  ore  merely 
oppouta  teadencioa;  there  ia  no  open  tmoch.  We  are 
tempted  to  think  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  an 
orguised  Catholie  ood  an  wgaBiud  Protestant  party.* 
But  this  is  the  idea  of  ft  later  time.  Themaaaof  thenatioB 
OBd  the  great  body  of  the  leading  men  ware  aabatantiaUy 
of  me  mind.  There  waa  a  party  fftvonrftble  to  more  change 
and  a  party  favoarable  to  IsBB,bnt  both  ace^tedthe  degree 
of  change  that  waa  given  then.  A  few  ledota  were 
embowelled  for  denyiag  the  sni»emaey;  a  few  cealots  were 
burned  for  denying  taansttbstontiation.  The  great  body<tf 
the  nation,  the  great  body  of  ita  representatives  asd  its 
leadera,  accepted  transub^ftutiation  and  tha  supremacy 
together,  !Nor  is  there  any  need  to  charge  either  Cranmer 
or  Qardiner  irith  hypocrisy.  No  broad  line  wss  yet  drawn, 
snch  as  .was  drawn  afterwards.  Hen  obeyed  and  ad- 
ministered the  ecclesiastieal  law,  though  they  might  wiah 
it  to  be  in  some  things  different,  just  as  men  inall  ageahave 
obeyed  and  administered  the  temporal  law,  though  th^ 
may  have  iB  some  thiags  wished  it  to  be  different.  In  tntth 
Cranmer  and  Gardiner  alike  were  trying  to  wwk  a  qratem 
which  could  not  be  permanently  worked.  They  were  trying 
to  reooudle  two  things  iriiich  could  not  be  permanently 
reconciled.  At  last  it  became  clear  that  Popery  without 
the  Pc^  would  not  work,  and  that  men  must  take  one  side 
or  the  other.  When  it  came  to  this,  men  in  the  poaitirai 
of  Cranmer  and  Gardiner  had  to  choose  a  side,  and  they 
chose  opposite  sides.  Still,  among  all  changes,  under  Henry, 
under  Edward,  under  Mary,  under  Elizabeth,  the  nuue  of 
the  natitm  conformed  to  every  change.  Again  there  is  no 
need  to  charge  them  with  hypocrisy.  They  obeyed  the  law, 
whether  whdly  approving  it  or  not .  A  few  on  each  side 
had  consdences  so  susceptible  that  they  deemed  it  thur 
duty  to  defy  the  law.  Among  the  mass  of  the  natioB  aome 
ought  be  indiBed  obo  way  andsome  aBother;  bat  they  felt 
no  call  to  court  martyrdom  on  either  side. 

For  it  must  be  borne  in  nund  throughout  that  as  yet  the 
idea  of  religioua  tderation,  though  it  had  preeented  itself 
to  the  mind  of  More  aa  a  matter  of  philosophical  speculs> 
tion,  was  unknown  in  Europe  in  any  practical  shape. 
Everywhere  the  dominant  party,  whichever  it  might  be, 
forbade,  and  that  in  most  casee  under  pain  of  death,  the 
practice  any  religion  except  that  of  the  dominant  party. 
Those  who  clave  to  the  old  religion  forbade  the  practice  of 
the  new;  and  the  professors  of  the  new  doctrines,  the 
moment  they  had  the  power,  forbade  the  practice  of  the  old. 
So  in  England,  through  the  wt^  p^Oi^^y^^j^^^tiop, 

u  thoM  which  will  moat  gfliwnllf  ba  VBdarstood,  to  pt^nt  ont  the  tma 
oppoilts  tmdancUa  wUch  at  this  ats|e  wera  no  mm  than  teadendeai 
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toe  existing  lystein;  wliateTer  it  was,  wm  tbs  only  tyatom 
that  wu  diowed.  'Eiwj  other  form  of  worship  wu  for- 
bidden onder  penaltiM,  heavier  or  lighter.  And  there  wu 
alwftTS  some  form  or  degree  of  theologieal  error  which  sent 
its  professors  to  tha  flames.  Ai^beeidee  baniings  for 
heresy,  as  heresy  was  understood  at  each  soccessiTe  stage, 
this  period  of  £^lish  histoiy  is  es^edaUy  diatinguishad  for 
the  doftking  of  what  was  really  religioas  perseeation  under 
the  goise  of  poniabment  for  political  offences.  During  the 
reiga  of  Henry,  every  man  who  would  now  be  deemed  a 
consciaatioos  Catholic  was  liable  to  die  the  death  of  a 
trutor.  Every  man  who  would  now  be  :deemed  a  ttm- 
scientiooa  Froteitaat  was  liable  to  die  the  death  of  a 
heretic.  Under  Edward  and  Elizabeth  the  standard  of 
belief  was  changed,  ao  changed  that  only  a  few  extreme  sec- 
tariea  were  now  in  danger  of  the  flames.  Bui  the  differ- 
ence simply  was  that  the  line  was  drawn  at  a  different  point 
Those  who  went  beyond  that  point  were  bnined  by  those 
who  a  few  years  before  mi^t  have  been  burned  themselves. 

For  twenty  years  after  his  accession,  Henry  was  fomous, 
not  only  for  strict  orthodoxy  of  dogma,  but  for  speotal 
devotion  to  the  Boman  see.  He  had  received  a  learned 
education,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  special  master 
of  theoloQr.  His  writings  in  that  character,  as  a  defender 
of  Boman  doctrine  against  Lather,  won  him  in  1621  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  wUdi  by  a  singular- irony 
iras  conferred  by  Leo  X  Through  all  this  first  period  of 
hia  reign,  the  series  of  ecclesiastic^  statesmen  still  goes  on. 
For  fourteen  years,  from  1515  to  1529,  ecclesiastical 
statesmanship  was  in  truth  at  its  highest  pitch  in  the 
person  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  archbishop,  cardinal,  and 
chancellor.  During  the  administration  of  this  famous  man, 
we  are  instinctively  reminded  of  the  joint  rule  of  an  earlier 
Heniy  and  an  earlier  Thomas ;  but  the  fate  of  the  two  great 
chancellors  was  widely  different  Ko  English  minister 
before  Wolseyi  and  few  after  him,  ever  attained  so  great  an 
Eorppean  position.  He  dreamed  of  the  popedom,  while 
his  master  .dreamed  of  the  empire.  In  his  home  adminis- 
tration Wolaey  carried  ont  the  policy  which  had  become 
Dsoal  si  oca  Edward  IV.,  and  summoned  parliament  as 
seldom  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  his  administratioQ 
of  justice  won  the  highest  general  confidence,  and  his  band 
was  fax  from  heavy  on  the  maintainers  of  the  new  religions 
doctrines.  On  the  whole  his  position  is  rather  European 
than  English.  He  is  the  minister  of  Henry  in  his  earlier 
character  as  warrior,  conqueror,  and  arbiter  of  Europe. 
He  is  more  like  the  great  cardinals  who  ruled  in  other  lands 
than  anything  to  which  we  are  used  in  England.  The 
purely  English  work  of  Henry's  reign  was  done  by  the 
hands  of  men  of  another  kind.  The  lera  of  the  lay  states- 
men now  begins  in  the  mightiest  and  most  terrible  of  their 
number,  Thomas  CromwelL  From  this  time  the  highest 
offices  are  still  occasionally  held  by  churchmen,  even  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  holding 
of  office  by  churchmen  now  baoomes  exeantional ;  lay  ad- 
ministration is  the  rule. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  through  the  endless  tale  of 
Henry's  maniages,  divorces,  and  beheadings  of  -wives, 
except  so  far  as  they  have  a  political  or  ecclesiastical 
bearing.  The  mere  number  of  Henry's  wives  is  unparalleled 
in  our  history,  and  has  not  many  parallels  in  any  history ; 
and  the  king  was,  to  say  the  least,  onlucky,  who,  out  of  six 
wives,  found  himself  obliged  to  divorce  two  and  behead  two 
(.then.  But^  even  in  these  matters,  the  peculiar  character 
of  Henry's  tyranny  stands  f  ortL  Everything  is  done  with 
some  show  of  legal  form  When  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a 
wife,  or  to  exchange  one  wife  for  another,  the  first  is 
divorced  or  beheaded  by  some  process  which  has  at  leasf 
the  show  <tf  legal  authority. 

"  Soa  mn  Ugitine  nit  nabata.'* 


AND  t"t*ioaT. 

6f  all  Henry's  doinp  in  this  way,  the  long  story  <^  Uie 
divorce  of  Katharine  of  Aragon  is  the  first,  and  the  jnoat 
remarkable  in  ita  historical  bearings.  We  may  paas  hy 
details  and  points  of  controversy ;  but  it  is  plain  that  ilks 
validity  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Katharine  waa  on 
any  lowing  doubtful,  and  that  doubts  had  been  from 
time  to  time  raiiled  on  the  point  before  the  great  con- 
troversy aroe&  It  ia  further  |dain  that  ib  waa  moat  dasir* 
able  for  the  kingdom  to  have  an  heir  whose  legitimaoyooold 
not  be  called  in  qneatwn.  It  is  also  ^ain  that  it  ia  qnita 
in  the  character  of  Heniyf  if  be  wuhed  to  gat  rid  of 
Katharine  and  to  marry  Anne,  to  suae  upon  areiy  shadow 
either  of  political  expediency  or  of  canonical  subtlety  which 
might  help  him  to  put  a  fair  show  on  the  coarse  to  which 
his  own  fancy  led  him.  What  he  did  he  would  do  with 
some  shadow  of  legal  right)  even  ^ough  suoh  ahadow  of 
legal  right  waa  to  be  had  only  by  deviaing  a  new  jtuia- 
prudence,  by  upsetting  Uie  relations  of  CSmrch  and  State  aa 
they  were  then  understood,  by  jeoparding  the  relattona  of  hia 
kingdoms  with  foreign  powers,  and  by  shedding  any  amount 
of  innocent  blood,  provided  always  that  it  could  be  shed 
in  legal  form.  It  is  enough  for  ^  our  purpose  that  Henry's 
wish  to  pnt  Anne  in  the  place'  of  Katharine  led  to  the 
endless  disputes  as  to  the  validity  of  Katharine's  marriage, 
and,  as  its  first  great  result  in.  England,  to  the  fall  of  the 
great  cardinal  in  1529,  followed  by  his  death  in  the  next 
year.  Events  now  follow  fast  On  one  another.  In  16S1, 
by  one  of  the  meanest  tricks  that  ever  Ung  played,  the 
whole  estate  of  the  clergy  was  held  to  have  fallen  into  a 
prcemunire  by  admitting  the  legatine  authority  of  Wdsey, 
which  he  had  exercised  with  the  kiiig'a  full  sanction.  Their 
pardon  was  bought  only  by  an  enormona  aabaidy-,  and  by 
acknowled^g  the  kii^  aa  Snpreme  Head  on  earth  ot  the 
Qiurch  of  England,  a  form  of  words  now  heard  for  the 
first  time.  In  1632,  when  all  hope  ci  a  favoarable  ieu' 
tence  from  Rome  had  passed  by,  Henry  is  believed  to 
have  privately  married  Anne.  In  1633  the  death  of  Arch- 
Inshop  Warham  made  room  for  the  promotion  of  Thomas 
Oranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a  promotion  which  waa 
still  made  by  papal  anthori^.  The  first  act  the  new 
primate  was  to  hold  a  court  which  declared  the  marriage 
of  Katharine  null  and  the  marriage  of  Anne  lawful. 
Then  eamo  the  great  legislation  of  the  year  1534.  1^ 
which  the  papal  authority  waa  wholly  abolished,  while  the 
Act  of  Submission  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  mbotdinated 
alt  ecclesiastical  legislation  within  the  kingdom  to  the  royal 
wilL  The  succession  to  &»  crown  was  setUed  in  favour 
of  the  issue  of  Anne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  iasue  of 
Katharine,  and  the  punishment  of  treason  was  denounced 
against  all  who  refused  to  swear  to  the  succession  so  or- 
dained The  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church,  already 
Toted  by  the  clergy,  waa  now  bestowed  by  poriiiment, 
and  full  ecdeeiastical  powers  were  annexed  to  it  These 
powers  were  allowed  to  be  exercised  by  deputy,  and  in  1635 
Cromwell  was  made  ricegerent  for  the  king  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  with  precedence  in  the  ecclesiastical  coQTocation 
over  the  metropolitan  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
strict  statute  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  heresy. 
The  scheme  of  Heoiy  was  now  fully  established;  tiie 
religion  of  England  was  Fopeiy  without  the  Topt. 

It  was  only  in  an  indirect  way  that  such  a  dumgeas  this 
could  give  any  encouragement  to  the  profesaors  of  the  re- 
formed doctrines.  It  was  only  in  a  still  more  indirect  way 
that  it  could  tend  to  the  establishment  of  religious  toleration 
or  the  acknowledgment  of  liberty  of  conscience.  Still, 
however  indirectly,  the  first  steps  were  now  taken  towards 
changf  ' the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  towards 
the  toleration  of  dissent  from  those  doctrines.  So  great  a 
change  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  furthw  duogaa,  and  the 
next  six  years  of  Hmry'a  reigu  were  a  time  in  which  cU 
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tHa  inUoences  at  vork  Trere  in  tLe  direction  of  ftiither 
change.  It  wu  the  time  of  the  odiuiniatratioD  of  Crom- 
well, and  of  the  highest  influence  of  Cranmer.  The 
nflw  state  of  things  was  osbered  in  hj  the  beheading  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Xo  greater  mockeiy  of  all  the  fonna  of  justice  was  eyar 
done  in  aoj  age  or  in  any  land.  But  the  execution  of 
these  two  worthies  calls  for  a  special  notice  on  account  of 
the  great  constitutional  point  which  it  iDTolvea.  lliej 
were  called  on  to  swear  both  to  the  ancceraon  to  the  crown, 
u  settled  on  the  issue  of  Ami^  and  also  to  the  preamble 
of  the  act  which  declared  the  marriage  ci  Katharine 
ioTalid.  TbjB  latter  oath  iuTolvod  a  theological  pro- 
positiiHi  fif  which  their  consciences  disapproved;  to  the 
sacccaeioB  they  were  perfectly  ready  to  swear.  ThaX  is  to 
■ay,  Morc^  the  gres^  thinker  of  his  generation,  utterly  cast 
aside  the  whole  figment  of  hweditarj  right.  In  his  view 
the  childnn  4if  Heniy  and  Anne  would  be  illegitimate ; 
bn^  in  hia  view,  it  was  within  the  power  of  ptrlament  to 
setUs  Ch«  crown  on  the  king's  illegitimate  children  or  on 
Any  pezaona  whataoerer.  To  the  socceasion  therefore,  which 
was  all  tiiak  was  of  any  practical  moment,  he  would  swear; 
to  a  pn^MxitioQ  which  he  held  to  be  doctrinally  falsa  he 
would  aot  swear.  Oa  thew  grounds  Hmry  sent  his  wisest 
and  greatest  sabjeot  to  the  SMffold. 

CromwdPa  ingn  of  terror,  aa  it  has  bem  well  called,  now 
sets  in.  It  is  spedally  remarkaUe  for  the  ccnstant  use  of 
acts  <rf  attainder,  acts  sometimes  passed  without  giving  the 
ucnsed  parson  the  opportunity  of  making  any  defence. 
Not  that  in  Heniy's  reign  a  defenoe  went  tox  anything, 
even  wkea  the  regular  forms  of  trial  by  a  man's  peers  were 
obserred.  It  was  deemed  for  the  km^s  honour  that  tiune 
whom  the  kingaoeuaed  should  be  coavicted,  and  the  Lords 
or  the  jury  cuivicted  accordingly.  In  more  than  one  case, 
entries  were  found  in  CnMuwell's  papers,  directing  t^soch 
end  audi  a  person  shonld  be  "  triad  and  ezecuted."  Mean- 
while new  treasons  and  other  crimes  were  invented.  Martyrs 
were  made  on  both  sides  ;  the  anpposcd  traitor  and  the 
supposed  baretie  were  sometimes  dnwn  to  death  on  the 
ume  hurdle.  Two  of  the  maztyrdoms  of  this  period  de- 
serve special  notice.  In  one  ease  at  leasts  but  seemingly 
in  me  only,  the  penalties  of  hereqr  were  held  to  attach  to 
the  denial  of  the  king's  supremacy.  For  this  crime  a  friar, 
Forrest  by  name,  wac  burned  witii  special  circumstances  of 
brutal  mockery.  On  the  other  side,  the  case  of  Lambert 
in  1538  well  illustrates  both  the  new  juriapntdence  and  the 
peculiar  position  of  some  of  the  actors  at  the  time.  The 
men  who  were  afterwards  burned  themselves  were  the  fore- 
most in  burning  others.  Lambert  was  denounced  by  Taylor 
and  Barnes,  and  condemned  by  Cranmer,  for  the  denial  of 
tranaubetautiation.  He  appealed  to  the  king  in  his  charac- 
ter of  Head  of  the  Church.  Henry  heard  the  cause  in  person, 
sod,  when  his  own  arguments  and  those  of  Cranmer  failed 
to  convince  the  heretic,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  stake  by 
the  voice  of  CromwelL^  About  the  same  time  a  general 
penecution  took  place  of  all  who  were  guilty  of  having  the 
blood  of  kings  in  their  veins.  Margaret  countess  of  Salis- 
baiy  was  the  daughter  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
mother  of  Reginald  F0I&  Pole  was  in  theology  the  very 
opposite  to  Henty.  As  the  system  of  Henry  was  Popery 
without  the  Pope,  so  Pole  might  be  said  to  be  inclined  to 
the  Pc^  without  Popeiy.  With  a  distinct  leaning  to  the 
Reformers  on  some  strictijr  theological  points,  he  was  a  zealot 
ior  the  papal  supreouKy.    On  this  poin^  and  on  all  the 


*  A  modem  wriUr  thni  comnetiti  on  tlie  death  of  T^mbert : — "  tn 
ft  eonntiy  vhich  wu  goreraed  bj  lav,  not  bj  tbv  ipocUI  wilt  <tf  a 
Aawpot,  tti  nipMiM  nagbtrate  wai  n«ittin  sble,  nor  dMtnd,  eo  long 
M  *  tew  mufaod  enrapeakd  I7  parliainrnt,  to  mapend  Uw  action  ot 
it"  This  4ni?ilir  «rgnment  tmtitij  among  a«*«ral  othar  thinei,  th» 
s^al  pmogotiva  of  muej. 


practical  points  which  flowed  frum  it,  Pole  was  a  vigorous 
disputant  against  his  royal  kinsman.  But  he  was  beyond 
the  sea,  safe  from  the  graq>  of  Henry,  Ctomwdl,  or 
Cranmer.  The  head  of  hu  aged  mother,  sentenced  to  die 
by  act  of  attainder,  paid  the  panal^  of  his  erim& 

This  last  deed  of  blood  was  specially  Henry^  own.  Tbe 
attainder  of  the  countess  was  indeed  passed  while  Cromwell 
was  still  in  power,  but  she  was  not  put  to  death  till  after 
his  foU.  But  the  deaths  of  particular  persons  seem  but  a 
small  matter  beside  the  great  revolution  which  Cromwell 
wrought  over  the  iriiole  face  of  the  eountiy  by  his  great 
work  of  the  Buppressicm  of  the  monasterieB,  This  wwk  in* 
deed  inddentaUy  suj^plied  him  witii  not  a  few  pusonal 
victims.  That  tiie  power  of  the  atate  was  su[»eme,  as  over 
everything  else,  so  over  ecclesiastical  foundations,  no  man  in 
F.ngland  could  doubt  Monasteries  had  been  suppressed 
on  occasion  from  the  earliest  tinwa.  Special  attention  has 
been  already  called  to  the  suppression  under  Henry  V. ; 
and  during  Henry's  ovrn  reign  Wolsey  had  suppreoed  a 
consideralila  number  of  smaU  mmasteries  to  supply  endow- 
ments for  his  eollegss  at  Ipswich  and  Ozfwd.  A  general 
suppression  of  all  the  monasteries  in  t^e  kingdom  was 
dfiorly  within  the  power  ol  parliamoit^  and  stroi^reaaons 
might  Tun  baen  bnm^t  for  such  a  oourse.  We  must 
however  remember  thiA  at  this  stage  Protestant  objec- 
tions to  the  monastic  life  do  not  api^>  Heniy,  while 
destroying  the  monasteries  enforced  the  obligaticm  of  the 
chief  monastic  row.  But  it  mi^t  well  be  argued  that 
the  number  uid  wedth  of  these  institutiona  wertt  excessive, 
that  they  had  oeeaed  to  fulfil  their  original  purpose^  that 
on  any  showing  th^  needed  a  sweeping  reform,  and  that 
posriUy  reform  could  not  be  carried  out  without  suppres- 
sion. For  the  measure  itself  then  much  mie^  be  said. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  was  charaotaristic  of 
Heniy  VIIL  Mere  Tiolence  was  inomaistent  wUh  his 
charsoter;  snnethingof  the  form  of  law  must  be  had.  Id 
1036  the  smaller  monasteries  WHO  rogulariy  suppressed  by 
act  of  parliaineut,  a  course  vgunst  which  notiung  can  be 
said.  But  the  greater  mousteriea  were  surrendered  one 
by  one  into  the  king's  hands  by  thmr  signal  occupants,  an 
act  of  most  doubtful  legality.  Where  a  surrender  was 
refused,  as  at  Readinj^  Oolcjtester,  and  Glastmbury,  the 
abbots  were  ordered,  according  to  Cromwell's  formula,  to 
be  "  tried  and  executed  "  on  such  charges  as  were  thot^^t 
good.  In  tiiese  cases,  by  a  strange  construction  of  law,  the 
monastery  was  held  to  fall  by  the  attainder  of  its  abbot 
Thesnppresrion  was  justified  1^  the  reports  of  visitors,  which 
in  most  coses  charged  the  monks  with  crimes  of  various 
kinds.  Ko  one  will  believe  that  such  a  report  was  either 
wholly  true  or  wholly  false ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
monasteries  whidi  were  reported  to.be  wholly  blameless, 
and  for  whose  preservation  the  visitors  themselves  plesded, 
ware  suppressed  with  the  rest  It  is  to  be  further  noted 
that,  where  abbots  and  priors  surrendered  easily,  of  what- 
ever crimes  they  hod  been  accused,  their  compliance  was 
rewarded  either  with  condderable  pensions  or  with  church 
preferment'  Of  no  monastery  in  England  was  a  worse 
character  given  than  of  the  priory  of  Christ  Church  at 
Canterbury,  that  which  was  attached  to  the  metropolitan 
church.  Yet,  when  that  church  was  refonndedas  a  secular 
chapter,  Henry  and  Cranmer  chose  most  of  tiie  canons  and 
other  officers  of  the  church  out  of  the  body  of  men  who 
had  just  before  been  branded  with  the  blackest  crimes.  In 
the  suppression  under  Henry  T.,  neariy  the  whsAi  ot  the 
confiscated,  revenues  was  applied  to  wnks  of  general 

■  Thus  tho  last  abbot  of  Pataiborongh  beconw  the  flnt  biahoiv 
and  the  prior  of  St  Andrews  at[j(h||j^t9eiC^VJrli$rtt>)^i@ 
Mirrcutler,  had  drawn  a  tUrlc  |nctn«  of  tiie  dobp  of  hbuuV  and  hir 
nionki,  bcc3Be  the  fint  dcou. 
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usefalnfiM,  chiefly^  to  the  great  educational  foundationa 
irtiich  van  then  risinj^  Id  the  sapprescdon  andBr  Henry 
Vlll,  fu  Uw  greater  part  of  tha  vast  rerennes  of  tlie 
monaitio  lumsei  was  eqnandered  or  gambled  among 
Hmiz/s  oourtiofB.  Churches  and  churchyardi  were  granted 
to  prirate  men,  to  be  destroyed  or  desecrated  at  their 
pleunre.  He  tithe  which  Uie  monaateriea  had  taken  to 
themMlvfla,  to  the  great  wrong  of  the  parish  priests  and  their 
flocks,  was  now  seized  with  their  other  proxierty,  and  was 
granted  away  to  lAy  rectors.  Ctamner,  who  gave  np 
wreral  estates  of  his  see  to  the  king,  did  not  scrupls  to 
recMT*  grants  of  lands  and  tithe  for  the  enrichment  of  his 
own  family.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  monastic  revenues 
was  saved  for  public  porpoees  of  any  kind.  A  little  was  spent 
on  the  defence  of  the  coasts.  Of  a  magnificent  scheme 
for  the  fonndation  of  new  bishopries,  a  small  part  only 
waa  carried  out  in  the  fonndation  of  six  slenderly  endowed 
sees.  Those  cathedral  dmrehea  which  had  been  served  hy 
monks,  and  which  therefore  came  into  the  king's  hands 
with  the  other  monasteries^  were,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Bath  and  Coventry,  refounded  as  churches  of  secular 
canona.  HeAry  also  gained  the  imputation  of  a  benefactor 
in  both  universities.  At  Oxford  his  claim  rests  on  several 
sappressions  and  refoundations  of  the  oc^ege  which  had 
been  b^n  by  Wolaey,  and  on  his  charging  the  chapten  of 
Oxford  and  Westminster  with  the  maintenance  of  certain 
profeasora.  At  Cambridge  the  like  repntation  waa  gained 
hy  rolling  several  sm^  colleges  into  one  large  one.  The 
statutes  of  Heniya  various  foundations,  drawn  np  in  some 
cases  by  his  own  hand,  breathe  a  spirit  of  ^ety  and  zeal 
worthy  of  Alfred  or  St  Lewis.  Here  again  there  is  no 
need  to  suspect  conscious  hypocrisy.  It  oaly  makes  the 
character  of  Henry  a  more  wonderful  moral  study.  Besides 
the  Buppreesion  of  monasteries,  a  great  deal  of  ^wealth,  to 
be  Squandered  in  the  like  sort,  was  brought  in  by  the 
destruction  of  shrines  and  by  the  seisnre  of  the  movable 
ornaments  of  many  churches  which  were  not  suppressed. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  inmates  of  the  suppreesed 
monasteries^  received  pensions,  small  in  many  cases,  but 
enough  for  their  nuuntentince ;  and  these  pensions  seem  to 
have  been  bonestiy  paid.  With  the  usual  long  life  of 
annuitants,  some  of  them  still  received  their  pensions  in 
the  reign  of  James  L 

The  foundations  and  refoundations  jnst  spoken  of  went 
on  to  the  very  end  of  Henry's  reiga  An  Act  of  1645 
placed  the  secular  foundations,  the  coUe^^  and  hospitals, 
at  his  mercy;  and  he  destroyed,  refounded,  or  left  un- 
touched, according  to  his  pleasure.  But  the  two  great 
anppressions,  the  suppression  of  the  greatec  and  of  the 
'eaaer  monasteries,  were  all  done  under  the  fole  of  Crom- 
well, and  in  his  time  came  their  immediate  political  results. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  waa  the  general  feeling  of  the 
nation  towards  the  suppressed  monasteriea  It  doubtless 
differed  widely  in  different  places,  according  to  the  char9.cter 
of  particular  faousea  It  is  certain  that  in  1536  the  whole 
north  of  England  rose  in  revolt  on  occasion  of  the  aup- 
preasion  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  This  revolt,  called  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  waa  distinctly  a  religious  movement ; 
but  it  was  a  political  movement  as  weU.  We  seem  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  we 
find  the  northern  insurgents  demanding  that  no  man  north 
of  Trent  should  be  compelled  to  appear  in  the  ordinary 
coune  of  justice  anywhere  but  at  York.  They  demanded 
also  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at  York,  which  Henry  pro- 
mised, but  neglected  to  summon.  The  revolt  began  again, 
and  it  ms  suppressed  with  a  large  amount  of  hanging, 
beheading,  and  burning'  of  the  abbots,  lay  lords,  ladies,  and 
others  who  were  concerned.  A  I<ord  President  and  Council 

'  AU  ptrbkp,  axMpt  Uia  suna  ot  the  kim  mouatoiiu,  tIw  xnn 
•ctitswajr  Kith  only  a  finwn  i^aefc 


of  the  Korth  were  now  appointed  to  keep  that  dangerous 

regitm  in  order. 

But  aftsr  all,  in  Henry's  reign  it  is  the  marriages,  the 
divorces,  tad  the  beheadings  of  his  several  queens  which 
form,  if  not  the  causes,  at  least  the  occasions,  of  the  greatest 
changea  Henry's  dissatisfaction  vrith  one  marriage  had  led 
to  the  fall  of  Wolsey  and  the  rise  of  Cromwell ;  his  dissatis- 
faction with  another  marriage  led  to  the  fall  of  Cromwell 
himself.  England  and  Europe  had  been  turned  upside 
down  in  order  that  Henry  might  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  Threo 
years  after  her  marriage,  she  was  got  rid  of  by  tiie  twofold 
process  of  a  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer  which  declared 
the  nullity  of  her  marriage,  and  ot  a  conviction  for  adultery 
by  the  House  of  Lords  which  implied  its  validity.  Anno 
was  beheaded,  and  the  next  morning  Henry,  actinj^  as  we 
have  been  ttdd,  from  the  severest  piinciples  of  public  duty, 
married  her  maid  Jane  Seymour.  It  was  nowmade  treason- 
able to  assert  the  validity  of  Anne's  marriage,  as  before  it  had 
been  treasonable  to  deny  it.  Anne's  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
declared  illegitimate,  as  Katharine's  daughter  Mary  had  been 
declared  illegitimate,  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  issue 
of  Jane  only.  The  new  queen,  by  unusual  good  luck,  died, 
neither  divorced  nor  beheaded,  at  the  birth  of  her  only  child, 
Henry's  only  legitimate  son,  the  future  Edward  Vt  Ex- 
cept as  regards  the  snccessiou  of  the  crown,  all  this  is  littio 
more  than  an  episode.  Henrys  fourth  marriage  was  of 
greater  political  importance.  'Katharine,  Anne,  and  Jane 
had  been  at  least  his  own  choice.  Anns  of  Cleves  was 
chosen  for  him  by  his  vicegerent  Her  marriage  was  part 
of  a  political  scheme  for  an  union  betveen  Henry  and  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Oennnny  against  the  emperor. 
Cromwell,  it  is  plato,  went  farther  than  the  king  approved 
in  advances  towards  these  heretical  allies^  and  the  queen 
whom  he  found  for  Henry  among  them  found  no  favour  in 
Henry's  eyes.  Cromwell  had  in  fact  chosen  his  time  badly 
for  any  advances  in  a  Protestant  direction.  While  his 
negotiations  with  the  German  princes  wore  going  on,  tha 
statute  of  six  articles  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  1 539, 
which  enforced  the  old  belief  under  the  doadliest  penalties. 
The  marriage  took  place  at  the  very  beginnmg  of  1540.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  Cromwell  was  created  Earl  of  Essex, 
arrested,  attainted  without  c  hearing,  and  beheaded  In 
the  interval  between  his  attainder  and  his  execution,  the 
marriage  which  he  had  brought  about  wes  annulled  by 
convocation^  and  on  the  day  of  his  beheading  Henry 
married  his  fifth  wife,  Katharine  Howard. 

The  administration  of  Cromwell,  remarkable  as  it  is  in 
other  ways,  derives  its  greatest  co&stittitional  importance 
from  the  new  relntions  between  crown  and  parliament 
which  now  begin.  Wolsey,  after  the  example  of  Edward 
lY.  and  Henry  VIL,  had  shrunk  from  meeting  the 
assembly  ot  the  nation.  Under  hia  rule  parliaments  were 
summoned  as  seldom  as  might  ba  Cromwell,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  feared  to  face  parliament  From  the  time  of 
his  accession  to  power  till  the  end  of  Henry'o  reign,  parlia- 
mentsiwere  constantly  held.  And  from  thb  time,  a  prac- 
tice which  had  been  already  followed  sometimes  rose  into 
special  importance.  The  king's  powers  of  prorogation  and 
dissolution  of  parliament  now  come  into  notice.  The 
eariy  parliaments  met;  they  did  the  business  for  which 
they  were  summoned,  and  then  they  went  home  agaiiL 
The  prolongation  of  ths  life  of  the  assembly  b^osd  the 
time  of  its  session  was  not  thought  of.  Each  meeting 
implied  a  new  election  oi  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it 
was  gradually  found  that  a  pariiament  which  suited  the 
king's  purposes  'ought  be  kept  inJ^eing  1^  prorogationa 
from  one  session  to  ww^to^  h ^^M*^  reK"^  ^  ^ 
used  under  Henry  VL  ana  £dward  1V^<A  which  last 
reign  the  praetieo  became  usual;  under  Ilcniy  VIII. 
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II  Imcmm  qrattmatie.  -  Scmw  of  hii  ptrUamanti  lived 
B  thb  nj  lor  four  nucMnn  yeui.  Cnmtrell  wu 
thanngUf  nutw  <rf  the  ut  M  packiii^  and  managing 
pai&men^  an  art  to  "widch  tlu  aneceedug  ragns  added 
the  pnctioa  of  lonunoDing  memben  from  a  cnmd  d  pet^ 
placM,  with  tb«  erpran  object  of  Beeuring  anbMrrient  re- 
tiini&  The  padiamenta  of  Henry**  time  paaaed^  thongb  not 
ahnya  withont  oppoaituni,  whatever  the  king  wanted,  ereii 
to  the  act  which  gave  the  king's  ^odamation,  with  certain 
eu^itiona,  the  force  of  a  atatutei  Bnt  in  the  fact  that 
parliunents  for  a  while  became  so  slavish  lay  the  hope  of 
the  final  rerinl  of  freedom.  It  was  nnder  the  despotism 
of  Heuj  exactly  as  it  had  been  nnder  the  despotism  of  the 
Ooammxt.  There  waa  no  need  to  abolish  institutions 
whidi  eonld  so  eanly  be  tnzned  to  work  the  despot's  wilL 
Hun  was  no  need  seriously  to  uicroach  upon  their  formal 
poTCHL  The  institntiona  and  their  poweta  thus  remained, 
to  be  again  qnidwned  into  full  life  in  the  seventeenth 
eentnzy,  as  they  had  before  been  quickened  in  the 
thirteenth  cantniy.  Had  Henry  met  with  a  stronger 
parliamentary  opposition,  our  libertiea  might  have  pawed 
away,  like  the  liberties  of  the  lands  whid^  went  to  make 
np  the  monarchies  of  France  and  Spun.  Parliamenta 
went  on,  because  parliaments  voted  whatever  the  king 
wished.  J oriea  went  cm,  becanae  they  convicted  whtnnever 
the  king  wished.  But,  because  they  were  allowed  to  go 
on,  a  time  came  when  parliamenta  leuned  to  pais  measures 
which  kings  did  not  wish  to  have  passed,  and  when  jories 
learned  to  acquit  men  whom  kings  wished  to  deatrcr.  In 
thia  way,  as  William  the  Conqueror  in  one  age,  se  Thomas 
Cromwell  in  another,  may  be  looked  mi  aa  the  indirect 
psoiemr  d  Engliih  freedom. 

After  the  fall  of  Cromwell  the  reign  of  Henry  loeee  much 
of  its  interest;  or  at  least  the  interest  is,  as  at  tiie  beginning 
of  his  reign,  again  transferred  to  the  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland.  But  theae  wars,  with  their  momentary  sooceases, 
are  of  little  importance,  except  that  in  the  conrse  of  the 
Scottish  war  we  see  the  beginning  of  tiie  train  of  events 
which  sixty  years  later  united .  the  English  and  Scottish 
crowna.  Jamee  T.  of  Scotland*  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  Henry's  nephew,  the  son  itf  his  liater  Margaret 
According  to  genealogical  notions,  he  was  next  in  succession 
to  the  crown  after  Henry's  own  children.  The  prospect  of 
this  contingent  succession  was  dangled  by  Henry  before  the 
«jea  ci  Jamea.  And  when  James  died,  leaving  an  infant 
dao^ter,  the  famous  Queen  Maiy,  Henry'B  adiemes  now 
took  the  foim  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  hia  aon  Edward. 
Ilia  waa  exactly  the  same  scheme  which  bad  been  {ffopoaed 
by  Edwwd  L  when  Scotland  had  an  earlier  duld  queen. 
In  neither  ease  did  the  scheme  bear  immediate  MA.  Tht 
marriage  of  Edward  and  Maiy  formed  one  of  the  tanna  of 
a  momentary  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  in  1S43. 
But  the  war.be^  again,  and  waa  carried  on,  in  connexion 
with  the  reftnnung  par^  in  Seotlandf  both  daring  this  reign 
and  daring  the  early  years  of  the  next,  with  a.o  avoired 
olgeet  ai  brining  abont  the  marriagei  It  is  needlesi  to  say 
that  the  mamaga  was  nevw  carried  out  Bnt  Maiy  came 
to  be,  on  other  grounds,  a  claimant  ofAe  crown  ofEngland, 
and  ber  son  came  to  possess  it 

Daring  these  later  years  of  Henry,  no  commanding  figure 
afauda  out  like  those  of  Wolsey  and  CromwelL  Henry 
himaelf,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  lost  much  of  h^ 
energy.  Martyrdoms  on  both  sides  still  went  on,  though,  as 
compared  with  the  slaughter  of  later  times,  they  were  rare 
on  biath  sides.  There  is  yet  no  open  change ;  but  the  gap 
between  the  two  parties  gets  wider  and  wider.  Katharine 
Howard,  married  in  1640,  waa  beheaded  early  in  1642. 
In  tha  next  year  Henry  married  his  last  wife^  a  third 
JCatharine,  commonly  called  Katharine  Farr,  but  who  was 


then  the  widow  <d  Nevilla  Lord  Latimer.  Her  leaning  wak 
to  the  new  doetrinea,  and  at  one  time  aha  waa  in  danger  on 
their  account  On  the  wbole^  the  tendency  waa  now  in 
favour  of  change.  Things  seonad  to  sway  baokwaids  and 
forwards  between  Bishop  Qaidiner  and  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk Ml  one  side  and  Cranmer  and  Edward  earl  of  Hertford, 
a  brother  of  Queen  Jane  S^mour,  on  the  other  side.  At 
the  mMnent  of  Henry's  death  the  refoiming  par^  had  the 
greater  influence.  The  last  who  were  sentenced  to  die  in 
his  tim*  were  Norfolk  himself  and  his  son  the  famous 
earl  of  Surrey.  The  son  perished;  the  father  was  saved  by 
the  king's  ^th.  But  though  the  reforming  party  had 
politically  the  upper  hand,  no  step  waa  taken  as  Img  as 
Henry  lived  in  the  direction  of  stri<^y  religions  reformation. 

The  moat  important  queation  daring  these  later  yeara 
was  the  artUMoent  <rf  the  anoceaiion:  Bj  a  statute  passed 
in  1644,  the  crown  was  to  pasa  to  Henry's  three  children 
in  order,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Eliabeth.  Both  the  king's 
daughters  had  been  declared  illegitimate ;  bat  now,  without 
any  reversal  of  their  illegitioiacy,  they  were  placed  in  the 
Bucceasion  to  thu  crown.  On  no  theoiy  could  Mary  and 
Eliabeth  both  be  legitimate;  the  law  had  declared  that 
neither  of  them  was.  The  point  is  ti  importance,  becauae 
in  truth  neither  Mary  nor  Elizabeth  reigned  by  any  right  of 
birth,  but  by  a  purely  parliamentary  titie.  But  the  statnts 
went  on  farther  to  bestow  on  Henry  a  power  which  never 
was  beatowed  on  any  other  king  before  or  after.  In  default 
of  the  issue  of  his  own  diildren,  the  crown  was  to  pass  to 
such  persona  as  he  might  himaelf  appoint  hf  his  last  will, 
signed  with  his  own  luind;  By  hia  last  will  he  exercised 
ttdfl  power  hf  leaving  the  crown  in  remainder  to  the  fssoe 
of  his  younger  sister,  Mary  the  French  queen,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Lewis  XXL,  had  married  Charies  Brandon, 
duke  of  Suffolk.  He  thua  passed  by  the  queen  of  Scots 
and  the  other  issue  of  hia  elder  sister  Maigaret  The 
provisions  of  this  will  become  of  great  importance  at  a  later 
time;  and  it  ahows  on  what  small  accidents  great  queations 
may  depend,  that  it  ia  matter  of  controversy  whether  the 
will  was  signed  by  the  kiujf'i  own  hand,  accordiag  to  the 
statute,  or  whether  it  was  merely  signed  with  a  stamp. 

In  this  memorable  reign  then,  though  no  strict^  religions 
reformation  was  wrought,  yet  a  step  waa  taken  vnich  made 
religioua  reformation  inevitabia  C)ne  marked  festore  of  the 
fully  developed  English  character  was  now  added.  England 
was  from  this  time,  with  a  momentary  interruption,  the 
enemy  of  the  Roman  aee.  Bnt  the  reign  oi  Bmaij  helped 
in  another  way  towarda  the  welding  jt^ther  of  the  i^ole 
isle  of  Britain.  Walea  wak  now  folly  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  oi  England.  It  waa  brouj^t  wholly  under  English 
law  and  waa  fuDy  represented  in  the  English  parliament 
Ireland  too  waa  brought  into  more  onnplete  snlnnisaion 
than  it  Ittd  ever  been  befwe,  and  in  I64S  Henzy  exchanged 
hia  title  of  Lord  of  Ireland  for  that  of  King,  or,  aa  an  Irish 
Act  words  il^  *'Kinff  and  Empam  of  the  realm  (rf  England 
and  (tf  the  land  n  bdand."  Irdand  waa  a  dependent 
kingdom  ;  stfll  from  thla  time  it  was  a  kingdonf  attached 
to  &e  crown  of  En^bnd,  and  hj  making  it  such  a  distiact 
step  was  taken  towarda  the  union  of  the  Britiidt  iaiands. 

On  the  r^gn  of  Henry  followed  the  reigns  of  his  three 
cluldren  in  succession,  according  to  the  order  laid  down  in 
the  statute  of  1644.  The  marked  historical  feature  of  these 
reigns,  is  that  they  are  the  time  of  strictiy  reli^ous 
reformation.  It  was  found  that  the  middle  system  of 
Heniy  could  not  last,  that  the  EngUsh  Church  and  nation 
must  throw  in  its  lot  with  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  great 
controversy  of  the  age.  Under  "^dward  the  religious 
reformation  waa  wrought  Under  Mary,  first  the  work  of 
Edward,  and  then  the  work  of  Henty,  waa  undone,  and  the 
nuthority  ot  the  BMuanLaae  waa^igBifr  adrntUaii  v  Under 
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Etizabetli  the  Work  liotb  o(  Henry  and  of  Edward  wu  done 
again.  Her  reign,  four  times  the  letigth  of  the  two  reigna 
of  her  brother  and  eister,  is  the  time  when  the  religioua 
poution  of  England  took  ita  final  fonn.  ^e  national 
Church  waa  organired  in  its  eaaential  featores  aa  it  atill 
remains.  And,  before  the  end  of  her  reign,  the  two  partieo, 
thoae  who  thought  change  had  gone  too  far  and  those  who 
thought  that  it  had  not  gone  far  enough,  had  ceased  to  be 
mere  parties  within  the  same  body,  They  had  become 
distinct  bodies  of  separatists  on  either  side  of  the  national 
CharoL  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  the  beginnings  of  the 
Xloman  Catholio  body  on  tiie  one  side  and  of  tiie  Proteetant 
disaenteTs  on  the  otiier.  Aa  yet  both  dissentient  bodies 
existed  only  as  objects  of  persecution.  A  main  featore  of 
^e  later  rcdigious  history  of  England  has  been  the  steps  by 
irhich,  first  the  Protestant  dissenters,  and  then  the  Soman 
Catholics,  bare  been  admitted  to  foil  eqadity  with  the 
■lembera  of  the  national  Church. 

The  political  history  of  these  reigns,  domestie  and 
foreign,  is  of  high  importance,  but  it  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  religions  history.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
religions  caosea  that  the  enmity  towards  Frwce,  so  strong 
in  eariier  times,  so  stroog  again  in  later  timfle,  was  dnring 
this  period  exehaoged  for  a  temporary  enmity  towards  Spun. 
And  dnring  tha  xeigh  of  EUiabeth  we  see  the  berinniny 
of  that  alliancB  betwem  certain  religions  partiea  and  oertain 
pditieal  partieB  which  fonns  tho  leading  feature  of  tiie 
history  of  the  serenteeBth  century.  In  truth,  it  was  during 
tiiia  time  that  organised  partieit  either  raligioaa  or  pd^cal, 
liad  tiieir  beginning.  In  a  cntain  sMiae  theia  hare  bean 
AYhigi  ud  Tories  from  the  beginning.  We  cu  lee  ih« 
•xiitMiee  of  different  political  opinions,  of  different  fhecxiea 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  crown  and  people,  in  days  before 
the  Normaa  Conqneifc;  and  in  ereiy  ci^  war,  in  tite  wan 
of  tha  thirteenth  cantniy  abora  all,  distinct  political  parties 
«taad  forth  and  meet  one  another  in  amu.  But  it  can 
hard^  be  said  that  such  parties  lasted  b^nd  the  immediate 
OGcasiony  or  tiiat  the  par^  of  one  age  waa  connected  by 
direct  succession  with  the  party  of  an  earlier  age.  But  from 
the  days  of  Elisabeth  the  political  and  religioua  partiea  of 
later  times  can  be  distinctly  traced.  From  her  time  they 
have  an  unbroken  succession;  from  her  time  they  have  the 
•pedal  characteristic  of  being  parliamentary  parties. 
|i  The  six  years'  reign  of  the  young  son  of  Henry  VlLl. 
might  almost  be  called  a  revolutionary  period  throughout 
Its  banning  marks  a  stage  in  the  history  of  kii^pfaip  in 
England.  Edward  VL,  succeeding  by  the  express  terms  of 
an  act  of  parliament,  was  the  first  king  at  whose  accession 
the  last  traces  of  the  ancient  popular  election  were  dis- 
{Mused  with.  He  was  a  minor,  and  his  authority  was 
■trugglad  for  by  a  knot  of  ambitious  men,  all  of  whom  had 
risen  into  importance  during  the  late  reign.  The  king's 
uncle,  Edward  earl  of  Hertford,  named  by  Henry  an  one 
member  of  a  council  of  regency,  contrived  to  make  himsdf 
duke  of  Somerset  and  sole  protector.  Finding  a  rival  in  his 
younger  brother  Thomas,  he,  Cromwell-fashion,  procured 
his  attainder  without  a  hearing.  In  1549  he  himself  fell 
before  the  arts  of  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick  and  duke 
<tf  Northumborland,  the  sou  of  the  notorious  ogent  of 
[Fonry  VII.,  tho  father  of  the  notorious  favourite  of 
Klizabeth.  F>omerBet  was  partly  restored  to  favour  in  1550  ; 
but  in  1S51  came  his  trial  and  execution,  strange  to  say 
nn  n  oliarge  of  felony,  though  a  political  felony,  and  not  of 
'IrcNwon.  The  remaining  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
.ire  the  reign  of  ITorthuraberland.  His  last  act  was  to  per- 
suade the  young  king  to  do  without  parliamentary  authority 
what  his  father  had  done  by  parliamentary  authority,  and  to 
•ettle  the  succemion  to  tlie  crown  by  will.  By  this  illegal 
instrument  ho  dUiDberit^  both  his  sisten,  and  nnmeri  Jane 
Oitjr  as  his  auBcoesor.  .  As  a  fnnddai^bter  of  tlio  French 
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queen  Mary,  Jane  was  in  the  line  named  by  Heniy  iu  cow 
of  the  failure  of  his  own  children ;  but  her  immediate  promo- 
tion was  due  to  her  being  the  wife  of  a  son  of  KOTthum* 
berUuid.  Jane,  proclaimed  by  the  council,  was  rejected  by 
the  nation,  and  Maiy,  whose  parliamentary  title  waa 
undoubted,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  popular  movement 
Northumberland  of  course  psid  his  forfeit  with  his  head  ; 
but  the  exeontion  of  Jaue  herself  not  at  the  time^  bat- 
after  a  later  revolt  in  which  she  had  no  shan^  was  aa  act 
ci  needless  harshness. 

England  under  Edward  altogether  feQ  from  the  great 
European  position  which  she  had  held  under  Henry.  The 
chief  forugn  events  of  the  time  are  tiie  war  with  Bootland*  the 
useless  and  barbarous  havoo  done  by  the  protector,  and  the 
peace  both  withScotland  and  with  France  by  which  Bouh^e 
was  restored.  But  the  real  diaracter  of  the  reign  is  mariced 
by  its  ecclesiastical  changes,  -  changes  which  are  largely 
mixed  up  with  a  social  revolution  which  was  now  going  on. 
The  stricUy  religious  changes  began  with  the  mnnulgation 
of  a  Book  of  Homilies  in  the  first  year  of  Edward.  It 
marks  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  that  one  of  these 
homiliea,  which  are  still  to  this  day  set  forth  by  authority 
to  Its  resd  in  churches,  wis  the  weak  of  Edmund  Bonn». 
The  hoouUes  were  fdlowad  in  1046  1^  a  form  iat  ths  ad- 
ministration of  the  ccnmnmioii  in  English,  and  in  1049  by 
the  pnhlieatlo&  of  ths  complete  En^pish  Frayer-Book  and 
an  act  alkfwing  tiw  marriage  of  ti»  datgf.  This  first 
PrayeivBook<tf  Edward  fluru  the  first  stage  of  the  xeli^oaa 
K«formatio&  It  is  a  jpnrely  English  stigs ;  the  influence 
of  Borne  has  been  cast  aside ;  the  influenee  of  contiiMntBl 
Protestantism  has  not  yet  come  in.  But  sosne  (tf  the  foreign 
Beftamen  wen  before  hmg  invited  to  Kigliiid,  and  thnr 
pfssenos  soon  made  Uself  fm.  In  1003  tte  ^j»-'Book 
WBs  imied  in  a  more  distinotly  Frotestaat  direction. 
Btfore  fU%  in  1001,  a  Book  of  Articles  of  BellgioD,  for^- 
two  in  number,  were  put  forth.  The  Prayw-Book  and  the 
Book  of  Articles  represent  two  sides  of  the  Beformed 
English  Chiuch.  The  Frayer-Book,  chiefly  formed  out  of 
aneunt  serrice-booka,  remained,  even  after  the  changes  of 
16S9.  a  link  with  the  older  state  of  things.  The  Articles, 
evw  afttt  some  changes  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  form  a 
manifesto  on  behalf  the  new  state  of  things  and  a  link 
with  the  Beformed  Churches  in  other  lands.  Tho 
Prayar-Book  and  the  Articles  hare  ever  since  been  severally 
the  watchwords  of  two  parties  within  ths  Church.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  there  has  ever  since  been  a 
party  which  haa  loved  the  Prayer-Book  and  endured 
the  Articles,  and  a  party  which  has  loved  the  Articles  and 
endured  the  Prayer-Book.  By  the  end  of  Edward's  reign, 
the'  English  Church  stood  by  itself,  retaining  the  old  fabric 
of  eccleaiastical  government,  with  a  service-book  chiefly 
drawn  from  ancient  souroes,  but  with  a  system  of  doctrine 
breathing  the  spirit  of  the  more  thorough-going  Refonnen  of 
the  continent  Had  Edward  lived,  further  changes  would 
probably  have  followed.  As  it  was,  the  reaction  under  Mary 
opened  the  way  for  the  final  settlement  under  ElixabetiL 

The  position  of  the  prelatea  who  clave  to  the  old  system 
dnring  Edward's  reign  should  be  carefully  noticed.  They 
neither  resigned  their  sees  nor  refused  obedience  to  tlie 
new  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  bishop  declined  the 
use  of  the  first  Prayei^Book.  Gardiner  and  Bonner  were 
imprisoned  and  deprived  of  their  sees  on  various  pretencee, 
as  were  several  bishops  later  in  the  reign  for  refusal  to 
comply  with  various  orders,  some  of  which  certainly  had 
DO  parliamentary  authority.  A  large  body  of  the  prelates 
and  others  were  dissatisfied  with  tite  changes  that  were 
made ;  but  there  was  not  only  no  sepsration,  there  was  no 
dieobedience  to  the  law.  More  than  on^bishop  who  appears 
OS  a  persecutor  in  M*iyfj^|gB  ifci^j|@0^»Piw^» 
lengtlu  under  £dward.    And,  as  there  waa  UtiU  non-etair 
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farmitj,  there  vaa  little  penecatioii  in  thii  reign.  The 
hady  iiUrj,  protected  by  the  emperor,  contioned  the  prirate 
use  of  the  old  Mrrie&  Tha  faereejr  fttatntw  vere  abo- 
liahed;  yet  Cranmer  found  meuu,  under  cover  of  the 
commou  law,  to  send  to  the  flames  ooe  EngUahwoman  and 
one  atranger  wIlo  ventored  to  go  further  in  the  way  of 
Aovelty  than  himself. 

Bat,  beaidea  ecclesiastical  reform,  this  reign  was  beyond 
all  other  times  the  time  of  ecclesiastical  spoliation.  It  was 
even  more  distinctly  ao  than  the  leign  of  Henry.'  The  snp- 
pnssion  of  the  monasteriaa,  the  daatnwtion  of  the  shrines, 
were  at  least  acts  of  policy.  But  in  £dvatd'a  reign  the 
posaeasiona  of  the  Chordi  van  mm^j  Oirown  to  b« 
BcramUed  for  by  the  coutiera.  Ono  of  the  first  tota  of  the 
Mign,  the  snppresaioa  of  those  coUegea,  chantries  and  the 
10^  which  Henry  had  spared,  was  at  least  done  in  legal 
foim.  Bat,  dnting  the  rest  of  Edward's  tim^  Scanerset, 
NntiLomberUnd,  and  the  net  simply  aeiied  on  vhaterer 
tibej  thnight  good.  The  nearest  ap^oech  to  kgal  form  in 
tadk  cBBM  vaa  the  ahov  ci  an  exchange  by  which  a  rsJuabld 
estate  wea  exchanged  for  a  paltry  rectory.  And,  as  far  as 
the  oouctiev  wvcs  concerned,  everything  went  to  mrich 
piiT^  men.  The  <Rie  act  in  vhich  the  pnUie  good  vaa  at 
all  thooght  of  came  from  the  king  himaelf.  Edward,  vi  his 
own  act,  applied  a  part  of  the  leTanDes  of  the  sttpprseaed 
coUc^  and  ehantriea  to  the  foundation  <tf  that  great 
system  of  grammar  sdiods  whi<li  atiU  bear  hie  name. 

The  legislatiaa  of  this  reign  |ffesenta  aome  good  poinia. 
Many  of  the  newly  croated  treasons  of  the  late  leign  were 
aboUihed,  and  two  witneasea  were  made  neceaaary  on  trials 
for  that  crime  The  act  which  gave  the  king's  proclama- 
tion the  force  of  a  atatnte  was  repealed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  -seTere  Statute  of  Vagabond^  which 
went  beyond  eren  the  old  Statute  of  lAboareis.  This  reign 
too  was  marked,  tike  those  of  Richard  IL  anc^Henry  VI, 
by  popular  roTolts.  One  grieTsnce  was  the  throwing  land 
ont  of  tillage  and  taking  it  into  pasture.  This  was  laid 
^tecidlly  to  the  charge  of  the  grantees  of  the  monostio  lands, 
who  were  found  to  be  in  most  rennets  harder  landlords 
than  the  monks  had  been.  Risings  of  the  lower  people 
took  place,  both  in  the  eastern  countiea  where  the  Reformed 
doctrines  were  popular,  and  in  the  West  where  the  religions 
changea  vere  disliked.  The  western  insurrection  broke  out 
on  the  first  use  of  the  new  Trayer-r  lok.  The  insurgents 
demanded  the  continuance  of  the  dd  service  and  a  partial 
restoration  of  the  monasteries.  This  last  demand  perhaps 
pointa  to  the  state  of  feeling  into  which  the  various  currents 
for  and  against  the  motuutio  orders  had  at  hut  settled  down. 
The  popular  belief  clearly  was  that,  in  the  former  state  of 
things,  there  hhd  been  more  monasteries  than  enongh,  but 
that  the  country  had  not  gained  by  sweeping  them  away 
altogether.  It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the  time 
that  this  revolt  of  EngUshmon  was  put  down  by  the  help  of 
Gennen  and  Italian  mercenaries. 

The  reign  of  Edward  was  followed  by  another  reign,  yet 
shorter  than  his  owiJj  but  not  less  memorable^  The  nine 
days  wonder  of  Jane's  reign  was  followed  by  tbe  five  years 
of  Mary.  It  is  singular  that,  though  the  ctuwn  of  Eng- 
hmd  had  so  often  passed  to  daimauts  whose  descent  was 
wholly  in  the  female  line,  yot,  England  bad  never  before  seen 
a  crowned  queen.  The  empress  ^fatilda  was  never  crowned, 
and  ahe  bore  no  higher  title  than  Lady.  The  novelty  gave  rise 
to  some  cavil,  and  it  was  found  needful  at  a  later  stage  of 
Mary'a  reign  for  Parliament  to  declare  that  a  queen  of 
England  possessed  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  king. 
Tha  itrst  female  retgu  was  the  time  which  finally  settlod 
the  reli^ous  position  of  England.  There  can  bo  Uttle 
doubt  Aat  throu^ot  Edwud'e  reign  the  moss  ci  the 
people  van  still  attaeho  *  to  the  system  of  Ileury,  that  they 


did  not  wish  for  the  religious  changM  of  Edward's  reign, 
but  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  bring  back  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  Rome.  They  were  for  the  mass,  but 
not  for  tbe  pope.  The  reign  of  Mary  taught  them  that  the 
middle  system  would  not  work,  that  ona  side  or  the  other 
must  be  taken,  that  the  maas  could  not  be  had  without  the 
pope.  Furthermore,  men  learned  to  connect  both  mass  and 
pope  with  a  politicid  alliance  which  they  hated,  and  with 
a  persecution  different  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  from 
anything  which  England  had  before  seen.  As  for  Mary 
henelf,  it  ia  as  impoauble  to  deny  her  many  personal 
virtues  aa  it  ia  to  deny  her  ahare  in  a  persecution  which, 
whoever  may  have  been  its  advisers,  ahe  at  least  did  nothing 
to  stop.  But  her  perstmal  position  had  much  to  do  with 
the  course  of  erenti^  leligiooa  and  political  She  was  the 
only  persML  in  the  realm  who  was  botmd,  not  imly  to  the 
aneisiit  faith  and  ritnal,  bat  also  to  die  supremo^  of 
Bome.  The  aapramacy  <rf  Borne  wu  ineeparably  con- 
nected vrith  the  Talidi^  of  her  mother'a  moiriogo  and 
the  Intimacy  ti  her  own  Inrtb.  A«  it  was,  ahe  vaa 
simply  queen  by  act  of  parliament  She  naturally  vriahed 
to  be  queen  u  the  legitimate  daughter  of  her  hther.  And, 
if  ahe  woa  bound  to  Rom^  ue  ms  no  leas  bound  to 
Spun.  The  emperor  hod  been  her  firm  and  her  only  friend, 
whoee  infinencs  hod  aeeored  her  life  and  her' freedom  of 
worship.  Another  eovereigu  might  have  restored  Uu 
ancient  worship  with  the  aassnt  of  the  greater  part  d  the 
nation  ;  bu^  with  llaiy  as  queen,  the  reatmtion  of  the 
ancient  woiehip  meant  nuitoiU  aubmisdon  to  Rome  and 
political  sabservisni7  to  Spain ;  and  in  th^  the  nation  was 
not  prepared  to  follow  her. 

The  eccleuaatical  changes  o^  Vary's  reign  bogan  at  the 
be^nning.  She  caused  the  old  services  to  be  used  on 
severel  occasions  before  their  reatoration  law,  and,  by 
virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  aupremacy  which  she  inherited 
from  Henry  and  Edward,  she  caused  the  biahopa  who  had 
been  deprived  during  the  late  reign  to  be  restored  to  their 
sees.  Foremost  among  these  was  Stephen  Qardiner,  biBhop 
of  Winchester,  who  became  the  queen's  chancellor  and  chief 
adviser.  There  seems  reason  to  think  that  his  share  in  the 

Sneeution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  certain  that 
a  eondwit  in  eeenlar  mattera  waa  that  of  a  patriotic,  and 
even  a  constitutional,  statesman.  A  parliament  shortiy  me^ 
which  declared  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Hotiy  and 
Katharine  and  the  Jegitimary  of  their  daughter's  birtk 
The  ancient  wership  waa  restored,  and  srane  special  enact- 
ments of  the  two  late  reigns  were  repealed ;  but  the 
ecclesiastical  power  of  the  crown  waa  in  no  way  touched, 
and  nothing  was  said  of  the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority. 
The  middle  system  of  Henry  was  thus  restored,  but  only 
for  a  momenb  The  next  great  question  was  that  of  the 
queen's  marriage.  Qardiner  and  her  English  advisers 
favoured  her  marriage  with  Edward  Courtenay,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  whose  parents  had  been  among  tbe  victims  of 
Henry,  and  who  was  deecended  from  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Edward  IV.  But  Clary's  fixed  purpose  from  the  begin- 
ning was  to  marry  her  Spanish  kinaman  Philip.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  father  of  the  imprisoned 
Jane,  took  arms  to  hinder  the  marriage ;  but  their  enterprise 
led  only  to  their  deaths  and  to  those  of  Jane  and  her  huslMnd, 
More  lutareating  in  the  history  of  our  institutions  is  the 
fact,  almost  unparalleled  in  these  times,  that  one  of  tbe 
accused  persons,  Sir  Kicholaa  Throckmorton,  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury  that  tried  him.  His  life  was  saved  ;  but  he 
remained  for  a  while  in  prison,  and  the  jurors,  according 
to  a  custom  which  waa  not  left  off  till  more  than  a,cen- 
tury  later,  vere  fined.  In  the  next  year,  1554,  the  queen's 
marriage  with  Philip,  already  king  of  Na^ee,  took  placei 
This  first  huabond  of  a  jrM0P>iM>!lQe6]Od9v$  king  et 
England  and  ct  Maiy's  other  kingdoms  for  h£1if&  In  the 
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ssxi  year,  by  ihe  abdicatioii  of  Charles  T.,  Philip  succeeded 
to  ihe  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Burgundian  possessions  of  his 
father.  The  differeiice  between  the  position  of  Philip  and 
that  of  Charles  is  to  be  noticed."  Charles  V.  was  emperor ; 
alliance  with  an  emperor  was  simj^ly  ths  contimiatioQ  of  a 
policy  older  than  thd  Norman  Conquest.  But  Philip  was 
not  emperor ;  his  policy  was  not  imperial  but  Spanish. 
The  marriage  mode  England  for  a  moment,  in  an  Enxopeaa 
point  of  view,  a  mere  tool  of  Spain.  At  home  it  no  doubt 
'  streDgtheucd  the  movement  for  complete  reconciliation  with 
Kome,  and  for  the  persecution  of  those  who,  after  being 
dominant  in  the  lost  retgD,  were  deemed  heretics  in  this. 

In  the  year  of  Marjr's  marriage  Reginald  Pole,  now 
cardinal,  came  hack  to  England  as  legate,  and  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England  knelt  to  receire  his  absolution 
for  the  national  schism.  He  coofirmed  by  papal  authority 
various  acts  done  during  the  time  of  the  Mparation,  and  it 
docs  not  appear  that  the  otdinations  uf  buhoiM  and  priests 
which  bad  been  mode  during  Edward's  reign  were  erer 
called  in  question.  And,  to  quiet  a  doubt  which  made 
many  minds  unoaay,  Ute  actual  owners  of  church  hndt  were 
confirmed  in  their  possession.  An  act  of  parliament 
followed,  by  which  the  papal  authority  was  restored 
OS  it  had  stood  before  tbe  changes  of  Henry.  Qardiner 
and  Bonner,  the  strenuous  opponents  of  the  pope  in 
Henry's  days,  and  Thirlby,  who  had  gone  a  long  way 
with  the  changes  under  Edward,  were  umr  bishops  d  a 
Church  in  full  communion  vith  Borne.  That  is  doubtless, 
tiiey  lud  seen  that,  at  all  events  with  a  Bpamsh  king  con- 
sort, the  middle  system  could  not  be  kept,  and  that  those 
who  claTe  to  the  mass  must  accept  the  pope  with  it  From 
this  time  vre  hare  two  distinct  religious  parties,  the  party 
of  tha  pope  and  tJie  p^y  of  the  Information.  These  last 
were  now  deemed  heretics,  and  the  old  heteqr  lawa  were 
revived  ialt  tiieii  destroction.  In  10S5  the  persecution 
bogon,  and  it  lasted  till  the  end  Mary's  reign.  It 
differed  from  the  two-edged  persecution  of  Heni;;^  reign 
in  two  pointa  Henry's  Tictimg  of  eitiier  faith  were  com- 
paratively fev,  and  they  were  mostly  persons  of  some 
importance.  In  the  three  years  of  the  persecution  of  Maiy, 
more  nctimfl  were  burned  than  in  ell  the  reigns  before  and 
after  put  together.  And  it  was  a  persecution  which,  as  far 
as  the  laity  were  concemed,  fell  mainly  on  victims  whom 
Henry  would  havo  scorned  to  destroy,  on  the  poor,  the 
halt,  and  tbe  blind.  No  layman  of  any  distinction  sufTered ; 
but  on  the  Reformed  clergy  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  fell 
heavily.  Five  bishops  perished.  Of  these  were  Ridley 
and  lAtimer — true  martyrs  on  one  side,  as  Uore  and  Fisher 
on  the  other — Hooper,  the  professor  of  a  straiter  sect  of 
Protestantism,  and  the  less  famous  Farrar  of  St  David's. 
Tlie  primate  followed  the  next  year.  He  had  been  lawfully 
coudemned  to  death  for  his  treason  in  the  usurpation  of 
Jane ;  and  his  execution  under  that  sentence,  thon^  it  would 
have  been  a  haiah  measure,  would  have  been  a  small  matter 
compared  with  many  an  execution  of  tiie  days  of  Henry. 
He  was  spared,  probaUy  in  mercy;  but  he  was  spared  only 
to  bring  on  ISaxy  and  her  government  the  deeper  infamy 
of  burning  one  who  had  recanted  his  heresies.  The 
persecution  was  throughout  more  the  work  of  the  council — 
hy  whom  Bonner  was  bkmed  for  slackness — than  of  the 
liiahofw.  No  one  was  more  zealous  for  slaughter  than 
William  Paulet,  marquess  of  'Winchester,  one  of  the  new 
men  who  conformed  to  every  change,  and  who  died  in 
honour  under  Elizabeth.  After  the  burning  of  Cranmer, 
and  not  till  then,  though  the  see  hod  been  for  some  while 
vacant  by  his  deprivation,  Pole  succeeded  to  tbe  see  of 
Canterbury,  the  1^  archbishop  in'  communion  with  Rome. 

The  lost  days  of  Mary  showed  the  impolicy  of  the 
Spanish  match.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  tiie  first  acts  of 
I^iPi  so  ptft^minently  the  Catholic  kinc  ma  a  war  vith 


the  pope,  Paul  TV.,  in  his  temporal  character.  Henry  of 
France  broke  his  truce  with  Spain,  and  encouraged  F.ngipTi 
traitors  to  attempt  the  betrayal  of  Cfdais,  and  to  make  an 
actual  landing  in  England.  Mary  declared  war  in  1597, 
and  F.ngH«h  troops  shared  in  the  victonr  of  St  Quintin. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  the  lost  of  Mary's 
reign,  the  French  took  Calais,  and  England  ceased  to  be  a 
continental  power.  She  has  won  back  that  character  in 
later  times  by  the  momentary  poesession  of  Dimkirk  and 
the  more  lasting  poaaeaaion  of  Gibraltar;  but  the  last  relic 
of  the  conquests  of  Edward  HX  now  passed  away,  as  the 
last  relics  of  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  had  passed  away 
105  years  before.  For  a  few  months  Mary  bore  up  against 
sickness  and  n^lect,  against  sorrow  and  national  ducontent 
On  November  17,  1658,  she  died,  and  the  cardinal  followed 
her,  having  been  for  a  few  hours  the  subject  of  Elizabeth. 

Thia  uut  fact  brings  us  tothe^reat  reign  wnich  ends  the 
period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  Under  Elizabeth 
that  whiiA  was  wanting  to  complete  the  dkaracter  of  England 
and  of  Engliahmen  was  added  The  rdigious  character  of 
the  nation  ms  now  fixed;  and  its  religious  character  had  no 
small  share  in  fixing  its  political  pontion  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  iiationsl  Church  retained  lo  modi  of 
middle  system  of  Heury  as  to  hold  in  some  sort  a  middle 
place  between  Rome  and  the  I^otestant  Chuithes  of  the 
conlittent  Bat  this  middle  position  at  no  time  extended 
to  more  than  etrictiy  religious  points  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  ceremony.  As  a  nation,  as  a  power,  England  has  been 
essentially  ftotestant  from  the  time  of  ElizaMth.  Bnt  the 
fact  of  the  middle  pontion  ci  the  English  CSiurch  led  to  the 
formation  oi  religious  bodies  at  himte  which  parted  ett  from 
it  in  opposite  dinttiona.  And  from  Elizabeth's  day  onwards 
the  part;  of  further  religioas  reform  has  also  been  thd 
party  of  political  freedom.  The  PoiiUan  par^,  it  most  be 
remembered,  had  no  more  notion  of  toleration  than'any 
other  jMuty  <^  those  dayiL  Ita  object  like  that  of  every 
other  party,  was  not  the  mere  toleration,  bnt  the  exclusive 
establishment,  of  its  own  system.  Bat,  on  the  one  hand, 
every  change,  every  debate,  helped  to  bring  about  relig^oiu 
toleration  in  the  end.  And,  as  the  Puritan  movement  wae 
largely  a  movement  against  arbitrary  authority,  it  was 
necessarily  a  movement  in  favour  oi  freedom.  But  in 
England  a  movement  in  favour  of  freedom  did  not  mean 
the  establishment  of  anything  new,  but  the  restoration  of 
what  was  old.  It  meant  the  carrying  out  of  existing  laws 
which  Tudor  despotism  had  trampled  under  foot  In  any 
new  legislation  that  might  be  needed,  it  meant  the  falling 
bock  on  the  old  constitutional  prindples  which  had  been 
always  acknowledged,  if  not  always  carried  out  in  practice, 
from  Edward  I.  to  Hem;  VL  Politically  the  straggle  of 
the  seventeenth  centiiry,  which  had  its  root  in  the  controver 
ues  of  the  sixteenth,  vob  the  repetition  of  the  struggle  of 
the  thirteenth.  Even  in  the  religious  element  in  both  cases 
there  is  a  likeness.  Earl  Simon  and  his  friends  did  not 
swerve  from  the  received  orthodoxy  of  thur  day ;  for  the 
time  for  strictly  religious  controversy  had  not  yet  come.  But 
they  were  none  the  less  the  Puritans  of  their  own  day.  A 
revived  spirit  of  independence  marks  the  parliaments  of 
Elizabeth,  and  marks  them  in  proportion  as  the  Puritan 
element  grows  stronger.  EUzabetJi  loved  arbitrary  powei? 
as  well  as  any  sovereign  that  ever  reigned ;  but  she  knew 
that  one  com^tion  of  holding  any  power  was  to  know  how 
to  yield,  and,  when  she  yielded,  she  yielded  gracefully.  ' 

'Whatever  may  have  been  Elizabeth's  personal  religious 
convictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  me  middle  system 
of  Henry  was  that  to  whidi  she  was  herself  inclined.  Bnt 
she  found  that  its  complete  restora^Ai/*^  impossible.  li 
it  bad  ever  been  poenble^  ft  :waB-inqKW!hiBMoig:alte  the 
recflPriliotiwnrithBwneBndthepweQiition.  Herrefoci^. 
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WM  tbmftn  oUig«d  to  Imj  not  a  return  to  the  i^tem  «l 
her  fitlier,  but  m  nton,  irith  edme  modlficetiom,  to  the 
qreton  of  her  bnthei;  Tb»  eNond  eerrioe-lMM^  of  hie 
i«0i  «H.  teken  ■§  the  itaadud;  bnt  mne  ehengM  ware 
mKM^  the  first  of  eeferal  ineoeMin  changaiy  all  cf  vhidi 
bTabeenmthedireetiaBaf  aratwntotu&ifcbook.  It 
ma  Eluabeth^  to  maka  her  new  ^tem  ae  little 
offouiTe  ai  mi^  b«  to  Uioee  who  atUl  piafened  the  old 
state  of  Oingi.  She  lefnsed  the  ttUa  of  Head  of  the 
Chnidi  whidi  was  olEmd  to  har  l»f  parliament^  and  which 
had  been  borne  b j  Heniy,  hj  Edmra,  and  hf  Uarj  op  to 
thOMoondliatuni  with  Borne.  She  oaneed  some  passages  m 
the  pia7«rbo(^iriiiehw«n9ei0alljoffni^Tetothepapst 
party,  to  be  left  out  The  for^-tvo  artides  of  Edvazd 
were  notsofiwDad  in  the  earlier  ysara  of  bar  reign,  and  when 
they  wara  enfwwd,  they  were  cot  down  to  thit^Mmia, 
One  CiTonrito  doctrine  of  the  Baformen^  tiie  hwf  nlnese  ot 
marriage  in  the  clwgy,  EHsabsth  coold  aerar  be  bnnight 
to  asnotioa  Inr  any  Isgal  soaetnwit  Tha  practiea  was 
jomglj  winked  at  during  the  whole  <A  her  reipi*  and  «as 
not  lugalif*^  till  the  reign  of  her  sneeessor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  anti-p^  legislation  of  Haniy  wu  natorad  in  its 
snbetance;  bnt  the  refusal  ^  the  oaths,  which  nnder 
Henqr  had  carried  with  il  tha  pains  of  treason,  in 
Elisabeth's  first  lee^slattm  carried  wiUi  it  oilj  loss  of  office. 
But  we  are  met  at  the  Tery  beginning  with  tibe  fset  that 
the  dunges  nnder  EUiabeth*  less  Tiolent  tn  erery  way  than 
the  dianges  of  Henry  and  Edward,  met  with  a  mnch  mrae 
decided  <^postti(ni  bom  the  bishops  than  the  changes  of 
Edward  and  Henry  had  met  with.  Prelates  who  had  gone  all 
lengths  with  Henry,  who  had  gone  a  ctmsiderable  way  witii 
Edward,  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy  nnder  ElizabetL 
One  only  of  the  j^Tinting  Insbops  conformed,-  Kitchen  of 
T-i«ii^»ff^  irlu)  had  kept  his  see  through  all  changes.  The 
reason  doubtless  was  that  the  rest  had  seen  the  hopeless- 
o«Bs  of  the  middle  system,  that  Ihey  had  choeoi  thsir 
with  the  papacy,  and  that  they  could  not  either  in  con- 
seienee  or  in  decency  change  again.  The  mass  of  the 
eleigy  oonformed ;  so  did  Uke  great  body  id  the  laity, 
ifiH^'^iffg  some  of  the  lords  who  had  voted  in  parliament 
against  all  Elisabeth's  changea.  In  the  eaiiy  years  o[ 
Hizabeth,  thoogh  there  were  two  discoatented  parties  in 
opfonta  directions,  and  though  some  still  {nctised  the  old 
rites  in  secret  there  was  no  open  separation  either  way. 
EUsabeth  always  prof  used  that  she  did  not  force  the  con- 
scienee  of  any  one^  bnt  that  the  English  semce  wss 
establ^ed  by  law,  and  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed.  And 
th«e  doubtless  were  still  many  who  were  ready  to  conform 
withont  approTing,  just  es  they  were  ready  to  obey  the  law 
on  any  other  subject,  ereu  thoogh  they  m^t  wish  the  law 
to  be  altered.  It  hsiB  even  been  said  diat,  when  Pope  Pios 
IV.  made  OTcrtures  to  the  queen,  he  offned  to  admit  the 
ujM  of  the  EogUsh  sarrice-book  on  conditicm  of  his 
supremacy  being  acknowledged.'  Such  a  oompromise 
would  hare  pat  tiie  English  Qinrch  in  the  same  position  as 
the  bodies  imown  io  the  East  ss  United  Greeks  and  United 
Armenians,  who  admit  the  papsl  authority,  but  keep  their 
own  national  usages.  But  the  pontiffs  before  and  after 
Pius,  Pool  IT.  and  Kns  Y.,  dealt  with  Elixabeth  in  another 
fsshion.  In  their  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  (rf  all  the  extreme 
supporteiB  of  papal  dahns,  she  was  not  only  schismatic  and 
hmetic,  but  an  usurper  of  the  English  crown. 

.On  this  last  point  much  of  the  history  of  this  reign 
turns,  both  domestic  and  foreign.    According  to  English 


>  Tbs  MidMiw  oa  iriitDh  tUs  ■taUnent  li  mad*  will  bs  fooad  at 
li^la  Hook'iJMw^^  AcJnUMfnvULSSl.  It  it  euUlnlr 
art  neh  wtUmum  m  woaU  be  aatdsd  to  uaart  Oa  fact  wltb  taj 
peJtlTwwM ;  bat  tha  tala  U  not  nrj  unlikalT  In  1600,  tbougb  it 
WDild  ba  qnita  ont  of  plao*  tn  1570.  Tbt  dcUbarata  InTantlbn  of  tha 
•lofjr,  aalMi  parbapa  at  a  much  later  ttma,  wmU  raally  bo  nuvv- 
aslftily  iban  tha  atoiy  Itsdf, 


Jaw,  nothing  omild  be  better  than  EUsabeth's  pariiameataiy 
tith^  a  title  quite  independent  of  the  canonical  legitimacy 
of  her  Urth.  But,  according  to  the  papid  theory,  she  was 
illsgitimalet  and,  aconding  to  the  hereditary  theory,  her 
illsgjtimaiy  excluded  her  from  the  crown.  On  this  show- 
iag,  the  lawful  qiteaa  was  Mary  of  Scotland,  who,  at  the 
beginning  ot  Eliabeth's  tsign,  was  the  wife  of  the  ^uphin, 
soon  ifterwards  YniuaM  IL,  king  of  France.  Francis  and 
Maty  took  the  titles  <tf  king  and  qnean  of  England  and 
Irelud ;  and  Muy,  whethn  at  the  coort  ni  France,  on 
the  thnnw  U  Soothuui,  or  in  her  piiscn  in  T^^g^BTy^,  was 
tiie  cntre  ^  aU  tha  h^ea  and  all  the  oonspirades  of  the 
Boman  party.  fHua  is  not  tho.plaoe  to  go  through  her 
story,  cloeely  oonnected  as  it  is  uuonghont  with  English 
history.  As  reggjds  tha  snocession,  it  is  clur  that^  by  the 
will  of  Henry  VHL,  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Bufiblk  wss 
undoubted.  But  it  was  a  kind  of  daim  which  needed  a 
daimanl  of  poattioa  and  abilify,  like  Bichard  of  Tork  in 
formw  times,  to  assert  it.  The  honae  of  Snffdi^  on  tha 
othsr  hand,  was  under  a  dond,  throuj^  a  series  of  low  or 
doubtful  msrrisgea.  Thsir  claim  thoefors  passsd  out  of 
notioe^  The  queen  obttiuate^  rafnasd  to  name  any 
succesHT,  or  to  allow  any  auecessor  to^  nsaed;  and  afi 
daims  might  be  looked  on  as  set  aside  by  an  act  «Udi 
made  it  treasonable  to  maintain  any  one  to  be  the  lawful 
successor  except  tha  queen's  own  issue.  In  this  state  of 
things,  men's  minds  naturally  turned  to  the  Scottish  line^ 
whidi  had  at  least  hereditary  descant  in  its  favour.  After 
the  death  of  Mary  the  raUgums  objection  no  longer  applied, 
and  James,  her  Protestant  son,  succeeded  on  Etisabsth'a 
death,  without  the  sUghteet  opposition  from  any  party. 
The  house  oi  Stswart  however  came  in  without  any  shadow 
of  parliamentary  titie,  and  directiy  in  the  teeth  of  the  par- 
liamentary title  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  if  the  wiU  of 
Henry  TIEL  is  to  be  looked  on  as  Tslid  and  unrepealed. 

Hie  quiet  of  the  first  eleven  yesrs  of  Elisabeth's  rdgn 
was  broken  in  1569  by  a  rising  in  the  North  in  favour  ei 
the  dd  religion.  This  was  not  a  mere  popular  movement, 
like  ths  western  and  eastern  revolts  ot  Edward's  reign. 
Its  leaders  were  the  greatest  noUes  of  northern  Fugjand, 
th«  earls  of  Korthunberland  and  Westmoreland.  It  waa, 
in  short,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Qrace  over  again.  Tht  insure 
rectum  was  put  down  with  a  good  deal  of  bloodshed,  but 
not  till  mass  had  been  sgain  sung  in  Durham  abbey.  In 
the  next  year,  1670,  the  bull  of  excommnnicatiou  and 
depoaiticHi  pronounced  by  Pius  V.  changed  all  Elizabeth's 
relatitms  at  home  and  abroad.  Prom  this  time  the  English 
Roman  Catholics,  from  a  par^  dissatisfied  with  chuige, 
become  a  distinct  and  a  persecuted  religious  body.  In  Uie 
next  year  the  Puritan  movement  for  farther  chsnge  in  the 
church  took  a  more  definite  shape  in  the  motions  Strick- 
land in  the  House  of  Commons.  About  the  bame  time  the 
first  separate  Puritan  congregations  began  to  be  formed. 
From  tluB  time  the  queen  and  her  ecdesiastical  system  had 
to  struggle  with  enemies  on  both  sides,  and  to  deal  oat 
persecution  in  difiermt  measures  against  both.  A  terrible 
engine  for  this  purpose  wss  the  specisl  creation  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  The  queen,  as 
Supreme  Oovemor  of  the  Church,  appointed  commissioners, 
derical  and  lay,  to  exercise  the  somewhat  undefined  powers 
of  her  o£^.  Alongside  of  the  Star-Chamber  a  kindred 
power  arose,  to  bring  men's  souls  ami  bodies  into  sub- 
mission. And  mesnwhile  a  few  men  who  ventured  on 
specially  daring  wpeculati(m%  and  whose  tenets  were  con- 
demned alika  by  Boman,  An^ican,  and  Puritan  orthodoxy, 
were  still  sent  to  the  flames.  Hie  Boman  martyrs  were 
many;  but  in  their  case  religious  and  pditical  disputes  were 
ht^dessly  ndzed  up.  Conspirators^against  the  queen's  life 
or  crown  GOttld  not  be  a^M|f||d^^4;^00$F@'''"* 
rdi^ous  duty.  On  th9  otbarliandf  acts_qf  w^reli^ous 
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waidiip  wen  maile  eruuul,  tiwm^  liaUe  to  the  ftte  of 
tnaim  and  not  of  hmmj.  of  all  kindi  want  op  till 

tiw  ozaciitioD  of  MuT  Stewart  ia  1587.  After  tliat  time 
thmms  1mi  matetuJ  for  plots ;  bnt  tlia  psrsecution  went 
on  on  both  m/dm.    Bat  l^^  tiiii  tinw  the  foreign  rektkma 
of  t3u  kingdom  had  become  even  more  important  than  the'  - 
cmditioD  of  things  at  homei 

At  the  death  of  Marjr  Tndor,  England  vas  at  war  with 
France  and  in  close  alliance  with  Spain.  ThU  Btat«  of  things 
lasted  during  the  earl;  part  of  Elisabeth's  reiga  She  helped 
the  French  Protestant*  ;  but  she  concluded  peace  in  1964. 
Daring  the  rest  of  her  reign  the  old  enmity  towards  France 
died  out  Elizabeth  was  at  one  time  almost  ready  to  accept  a 
Catholic  hAsband;  at  another  time  she  again  encouraged  the 
French  Protestante.  But  the  accession  of  Henry  of  Nararre 
made  France  and  England  friends.  Henry  and  ^izabeth  had 
a  common  enemy.  As  enmity  against  France  died  ont,  so 
friendship  for  Spain  died  out  also.  Philip,  EUxabeth's  first 
suitor,  gradually  changed  into  her  most  dangerous  enemy,  the 
assertor  of  the  claims  of  Mary,  and,  after  her  death,  her  wonld- 
be  arenger,  and  moreorer  the  assertor  of  the  claims  of  his 
own  daughter  as  a  remote  descendant  of  J ohn  of  Gaunt  The 
Armada,  the  dealings  of  England  with  the  insurgents  in 
the  Netherlands,  the  expedition  to  Cadii;  are  all  erents 
which  stand  out  on  the  sturfaee  of  English  history.  England 
now  stood  out  as  the  great  Protestant  power  of  Europe,  the 
maintainer  of  the  E*rote8tant  cause  eTerywher&  In  short, 
the  reign  of  ElizabeUi  finally  gare  to  EogUnd  and  English- 
men their  special  religions  character,  as  earlier  times  had 
giren  them  their  spedal  political  character.  That  special 
political  character,  OTCiahadowed  for  a  while  by  Tudor 
despotism,  showed  itself  again  towards  the  end  of  her  reign. 
The  England  of  the  seventeenth  century,  free  and  Protest- 
ant, was  now  fuUy  formed.  The  course  of  the  century  of 
which  Elizabeth  only  saw  the  opening  was  to  win  back 
the  freedom  of  England,  to  confirm  ^e  national  Protes- 
tantism, and  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  that  religious 
toleration  on  both  udaa  of  which  the  age  of  EUitbeth  had 
not  dreamed. 

f  But  another  feature  in  the  ehancter  ot  En^and  wu 
added  in  the  reign  of  Eliaabeth.  U  Ea^and  now  took  np 
a  new  and  definite  position  aa  an  Enn^ean  poww,  the  first 
Btepa  wen  also  taken  towards  making  her  nune  than  an 
European  power.  In  the  days  of  Edward  and  Mary  English 
commetee  and  maritime  enterprise  had  a  new  range  opened 
to  them  by  4ha  b^[tnning  of  interconrse  with  Russia.  Iliat 
nation,  great  in  eulier  (Uyi  oa  0ie  Enzine,  waa  now  shot 
ont  from  all  lontham  and  western  ontiets,  and  access  to  her 
one  haTen  of  Archangel  conld  be  had  only  by  the  Frozen 
Ooean  and  the  White  Sea.  Under  EUxabeth  maritime 
enterprise  oommenaal  and  warlike,  took  a  far  wider  range. 
American  colonintion  did  not  as  yet  begin  ;  Indian  do- 
ninion  was  yet  more  distant ;  bnt  it  was  in  these  timn  that 
the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  both.  The  seamen  of 
England  now  broke  into  the  preserved  maritime  empire  of 
Spain,  and  gave  the  land  which  was  to  give  birth  to  Wash- 
iDgton  a  name  in  honour  of  their  own  vir^  qneen.  The 
merchants  of  England,  chartered  as  usual  aa  a  company, 
now  first  made  their  way  to  the  great  Indian  continent,  to 
behold,  under  the  rule  of  Akbar,  that  religions  toleration 
-which  Elizabeth  denied  to  Catholic  and  PurituL  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  conceive  the  effect  which  waa  made  on  men's  minds 
by  a  change  which  was  practically  an  enlargement  of  the 
boonds  of  the  physical  worid.  If  it  is  absurd  to  set  up 
the  great  seamen  of  Elizabeth's  day,  Drake  and  Gilbert  and 
Cavendish  and  Raleigh,  as  though  tiiey  were  faultless  heroes, 
it  is  ei^naUy  nofair  to  decry  them  as  mere  pirates.  They 
were  the  natural  creation  <k  a  new  state  of  tidngs.  It  was 
act  theoretically  justifiable,  but  it  was  in  no  way  wonderful, 
if  men  vt  all  nations  deemed  tha^  in  new  and  barbarous 


lanos  and  eeaa,  they  were  set  free  from  the  obligations  ot 
public  law  which  bound  them  in  their  Enropean  homes. 
Bat  one  stain,  deeper  and  more  lasting,  dates  from 
Elizabeth'a  daya.  At  home  personal  slavery  had  long  been 
foi^ten,  and  the  last  traces  <d  villainage  can  now  be  dis- 
cerned only  by  the  most  prying  oyei.  The  distant  entorprisos 
of  England  now  brought  back  in  a  new  shape  the  shame  of 
our  earliest  daya.  The  kidnapping  and  selling  of  negroea 
now  became  a  chief  branch  of  English  commerce.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  till  the  humane  decisions  of  the 
lost  century^  the  nc^ro,  like  the  British  captive  or  tho 
English  criminal  of  ancient  times,  was  as  much  a  slave  on 
the  soil  of  England  aa  he  was  on  the  soil  of  America. 

^e  completed  national  character  of  England  dates  from 
the  days  of  the  Tudois,  and  mainly  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  From  this  time,  in  dealing  with  the  actors  in 
English  history,  we  seeni,  more  thoroughly  than  in  any 
earlier  time,  to  be  dealing  with  men  who  are  in  all  things 
our  own  fellows.  One  main  cause  of  this  is  that  the 
language  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  earliflst  form  of 
English  which  an  ordinary  modem  reader  can  understand 
without  an  efibrt  The  handwriting  of  the  sixteeenth 
century  is  harder  to  read  than  the  handwriting  of  any  age 
before  or  since.  The  spelling  of  the  sixteenth  century  ia 
more  chaotic  and  nnreasonaue  than  the  spelling  of  any  age 
before  or  since.  But  the  language  itself,  when  taken  out 
of  its  iincouth  clothing,  is  in  the  main  intelligible,  even  to 
those  who  have  not  made  language  a  special  study.  The 
philologer  sees  that  ibe  language  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  the  same,  by  unbroken  perscmal  muty,  bb  the  languags 
of  the  fifth  century.  He  sees  that  the  changee  which  du- 
tinguish  the  language  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the 
language  of  the  fifth  century  were  fully  accompIUhed  by  the 
fourteenth.  But  all  this  is  for  the  philologer.  The  ordi- 
nary reader,  who  reads  merely  for  tiia  matter  or  the  style 
of  his  book,  cannot  nndentand  the  language  of  the  fifth 
century  at  all ;  he  can  understand  the  language  of  the  four- 
teenth centuiy  only  with  an  effort.  But  the  language  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  dear  to  every  one  who  reads  with 
decent  attention.  It  is  near  enough  to  the  speech  of  otw 
own  times  to  be  nndefitood ;  it  is  far  enouj^  removed  from 
the  speech  of  our  own  timea  to  have  an  archaic  flavonr, 
venerable  or  quaint,  awiwding  to  the  matter  in  hand  and 
its  treatment  The  literature  ^  the  sixteenth  century  gives 
m  the  earliest  English  writings  in  prose  and  vene  which 
we  read  sim|dy  aa  literature.  Spenser  and  9uikespere» 
Hooker  and  Raleigh,  stand  to  ns  in  a  different  relation  from 
Cedmon,  or  even  from  Chancer.  And,  greater  than  all,  the 
sixteenth  centniy  haa  given  tis,-  in  our  national  prayer' 
book,  in  our  national  truislatimi  of  the  BiUe,^  modeb  of 
the  English  tongue  which,  as  long  as  thej  survive^  anil 
survive  to  rebuke  its  oormpten.  For  than  we  have  to 
tliank  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  of  Edward.  Henzy  first 
gave  his  |>eopIe  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongn^  and 
then  restricted  their  use.  Bnt  his  gift  went  for  more  than 
his  restriction.  From  thi^  day  to  this,  the  English  Bible 
has  been  the  only  literary,  as  well  as  the  only  religious, 
food  of  millions  of  Englishmen.  The  Puritan  lived  in  the 
English  Bible,  as  the  mediicval  scholar  had  lived  in  tho 
Latin  Bible.  That  two  great  worka  of  sixteenth  century 
English  have  been  familiar  to  us  ever  since,  vdiile  no  earlier 
writing  has  been  commonly  known  in  Uie  like  sort,  is 

*  Hm  anthoriMd  vonloii,  M  it  itamU,  U,  u  nnj  ona  Ldowi,  x 
iTork  <rf  tba  MTntMDtli  contarr,  not  of  th«  ilxtMnth.  But  it  w» 
t]M  yratk  ot  non  whoM  mintla  hod  bMn  formed  ia  tha  liztMntli 
qnitiiT7,  and  tba  tranilaUoti  of  tha  alxtoauth  centaty  wu  tnkan  u  il* 
groaadwork.  WhanaTfr  it  daparta  from  thai  model,  howavar  inu--h 
It  ms7  fain  aa  a  mora  seearata  reptswetsttqn^  tha  original,  it  Ioms 
u  a  pieca  of  EnxUah  and  ^'■^^jTllXt'un.I  t^pfttfe)'^l^>^<i>a  ifi 
,  t)i«  trwatetiea  el  ilanry's  dsv  c^Wuww  tin  nvrw^ 
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doabtM  one  great  muon  whj  the  Engliih  of  the  nxteenth 
eentmjr  i*  the  eerlisBt  Eagluh  vhich  ii  eonumaly  intel- 
ItgibleL  But  this  i»  not  the  only  reewii.  The  reign  of 
EUabeth  ie  in  itaelf  the  moet  marked  epoch  in  English 
litarmtiire.  ^e  atirring  of  men's  miode  which  led  to  the 
greftt  political  and  leligioaa  evente  of  the  age  led  alao  to 
Uie  anddesi  bunt  of  a  whole  literatore  in  Teree  and  proaa. 
In  the  nxteenth  eeatary  the  En|^idi  drama  began,  modem 
Eofi^ish  theology  began,  the  writing  of  hietoiy  in  the 
modern  lenae  and  in  the  Engliah  ttmgue  began.  And  with 
the  beginning  of  a  school  of  new  writen  came  a  time  of 
more  diligent  care  towards  onr  ancient  writers.  The  fanatic 
retigionista  and  greedy  spoilen  of  Henij  and  Edward's 
dajB  had  destrojed  ancient  reoorda  and  chnmidea  by 
whoieaale.  The  hai^  of  EUsabeth'a  ftnt  primate,  the  i»> 
nownad  MatUiew  FaAar,  waa  atratchad  ont  to  sare  inatead 
of  to  daatroy,  to  pnbUah  inataad  of  to  tear  in  ^aoas.  To 
his  piona  care  mora  than  tothat  of  any  othsr  man,  we  owe 
it  tbat  tiM  andent  Uatoty  (tf  En^aod  ean  be  read  and 
writtan. 

And,  aa  it  was  with  kngoage,  ao  it  waa  with  arerythlng 
•Ibb  wrhidi  goes  to  make  up  the  Batknial  life.  Ita  modem 
form  ia  now  comj^atad.  Va  leal  that  the  men  of 
BUaaibaih'a  di^,  her  atataamen,  her  watriai,  her  poets,  and 
her  divine^  are  man  who  eome  near  to  ouaalTas  in  a  way 
wludi  die  men  of  eariier  times  cannot  da  A  gap  of  mora 
thttD  a  generatioa,  of  more  than  two  i^enerationa,  aeema  to 
jMit  Wolsey  from  Bnrghley.  The  mam  featoree  of  English 
eocial  life  had  really  been  fixed  in  the  fifteenth  eentniy ; 
they  do  not  thoroughly  come  home  to  ns  till  the  s^rtaenUL 
We  see  this  in  its  outward  fomi  in  the  houaea  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  They  are  the  earliest  houses,  great  or 
small,  in  which  a  modem  Englishman  of  any  class  can  live 
with  any  degree  of  modem  comfort.  In  point  of  style,  they 
h&To  fallen  away  from  the  models  of  the  early  part  of  the 
oentniy.  Th«  architocture  of  this  age  is  primarily  domestic. 
For  acdesiastical  art  there  was  little  room  in  a  time 
when  more  churches  were  pulled  down  than  were  built 
BepaiiB  were  commonly  done  in  a  rough  and  clumsy  fashion. 
Still  there  are  a  few  eccleniastioal  building^  ranging  from 
Edward  VL  to  J  ames  I. ,  such  as  the  tower  of  Probus  in  Com* 
wall  and  the  choir  of  Wadham  College  chapel,  in  which  the' 
older  style  is  still  faithfully  carried  on.  The  reriTed  Italian 
style  was  brought  in  Protector  Somerset;  but,  as 
applied  to  whole  buildings,  the  fashion  did  not  take  ;  the 
details  became  a  strange  mixture  of  corrupt  English  and 
corrupt  Italian ;  but  the  outlines  are  purely  English.  The 
Elizabethan  honsea,  with  their  endless  shifting  of  gables, 
are  often  actually  more  picturesque  in  outline  than  the 
houses  of  the  banning  of  the  century.  They  are  more 
distinctly  houses  ;  the  features  handed  down  by  tradition 
from  the  castle  no  longer  linger,  even  aa  siinrivats.  And 
they  are  of  all  sizes,  jmlaces,  manor-houses,  burgher  dwell- 
ings in  towns,  solitary  farm-houses,  cottages  in  the  village 
street  And  tbey  are  of  all  materials,  stone,  brick,  or 
timber,  according  to  the  district  They  are  the  houses  of 
nn  age  when  law  was  fully '  established,  and  When  the 
different  ranks  of  society,  though  the  distinctions  between 
them  were  tax  more  sharply  drawn,  were  easantiaUy  the 
aame  aa  they  are  now. 

The  objccta  of  the  bounty  of  founders  were  now 
necessarily  changed ;  but  their  bounty  was  by  no  means 
wora  out  Mary  restored  aeveral  monasMhes,  which  were 
again  suppressed  by  Elizabeth.  Mary  also  restored  a  great 
liart  of  the  alienated  bishop^  landa.  The  plunder  of  the 
faishopa  also  went  on  all  through  Elizabeth'a  reign,  and 
Bnrghley,  Hatton,  and  Raleigh,  and  other  statesmen  and 
conrtieta,  made  thenuelvea  great  fnrtunea  at  the  ex|wnse  of 
the  Church.  But  all  waa  not  spoliation  in  this  afie.  ^klary . 
and  Elizabeth  restored  souia  of  the  collegiite  chureluM 


which  had  been  suppressed  under  Edward;  the  foundation 
of  colleges  in  the  universities  went  on  under  both  sisters  ; 
and  this  was  a  special  time  for  the  erection  of  schools  and 
hospitals.  Even  Leicester  has  left  a  memorial  of  this  kind 
behind  him.  And  it  may  pass  for  a  kind  of  charitable 
foundation  on  the  part  of  the  nation  itaelf,  when  by  a 
statute  of  EUatbeth  a  public  provision  was  first  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor. 

England  and  the  English  people  are  thus  thoroughly 
formed  in  the  shape  whi<^  they  have  kept  to  this  day.  Their 
political  constitution  has  lived  through  ita  time  of  trial, 
ready  to  come  forth  again  in  ita  full  atrength.  The 
religiona  character  <rfEn^and  is  fixed;  her  European  post- 
ticm  is  fixed  alsa  She  has  become  wholly  insular,  lead^ 
to  play  in  EnropeaapoUtice  the  special  part  of  an  inaular 
power.  At  home  miles  is  incorporated ;  Ireland,  now  n 
kingdon^  ia  brought  man  nearly  than  erer  nndw  the  mle 
of  ita  quean.  The  time  haa  now  ooma  for  a  naam  and  » 
friendly  nnim  witti  the  other  kingdom  iriiidi  hitherto  has 
divided  the  ials  <tf  Britahi  with  En^and,  The  lade  of 
direct  deaoafldanta  of  Heniy,  the  ill  Indc  ti  the  daaeendanis 
of  hie  uater  Mary,  carried  tiia  En^iah  erowa  to  the 
scendanti  of  Uanaret,  and  called  the  king  of  Soota  to  Iho 
English  thme.  The  union  of  the  erowna  Ud,  aa  a  neoeaaaiy 
though  not  an  immediate  effect,  to  the  nniiNi  of  kingduna, 
to  the  time  when  England  and  Scotland,  political  namei^ 
solong  rival  and  hostile  name^  were  meigad  in  ths'oannm 
geogr^ihieal  name  of  Qreat  BrttdbL^  (b.  a,  r.) 


The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  hod  been 
the  final  victory  gained  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of 
the  English  church  and  state.  The  fifteen  yean  which 
followed  had  been  years  of  successful  war;  but  th^  had 
been  also  years  during  which  the  nation  had  been  [m> 
paring  itself  to  conform  its  institutions  to  the  new  dream* 
stances  in  which  it  found  itself  in  consequence  of  the  great 
victory.  .When  James  arrived  from  Sco^and  to  occupy  ttie 
throne  of  Elizabeth  he  found  a  geneiil  desire  fpr  ^anga. 
Especially  there  was  a  feeling  ^t  there  might  be  some 
relaxation  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangementa.  Bomfin 
Catholics  and  Puritans  alike  wished  for  a  modification  of 
the  laws  which  bore  Lardly  on  them.  James  at  first 
relaxed  the  peualties  under  which  the  Boman  Catholics 
suffered,  then  he  grew  frightened  hj  the  increase  of  their 
nnmbers  and  reimpoaed  (he  penalties  The  Gunpowder 
Plot  (1605)  was  the  result,  followed  a  aharpar  petueo* 
tion  than  ever. 

The  Puritans  were  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  king 
at  Hampton  Court  ^1604).  They  no  longer  asked,  aa  many 
of  them  bad  asked  m  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reigOf  to 
substitute  the  Presbyterian  discipline  for  the  Episcopal 
goverameot  All  they  demanded  was  to  be  allowed  perinia- 
sien  whilst  remaining  as  ministers  in  the  church  to  omit  the 
usage  of  certain  ceremonies  to  which  they  objected.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Bacon  that  it  would  be  wise  to  grant 
their  request  James  thought  otherwise,  and  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  Elizabethan  conformity  more  strictly  than  it 
had  been  carried  out  in  his  predecessor's  reign. 

In  1604  the  Commons  agreed  with  Bacon.  They 
declared  that  they  were  no  Puritana  them8elve^  but  tha^ 
in.  such  a  dearth  of  able  ministers,  U'was  not  well  to  lose 
the  services  of  any  one  who  wa&  capable  of  preadting  the 
gospel    By  his  refusal  to  entertain  their  views  James 

1  Jaiiitt*  I.  vu  vvirfond  ot  <»I1lQg  himutf  "  King  of  Grast  Britain," 
«  geognphlcal  description  which  nmindi  oda  of  Cnut't  "  King  of  •n' 
EDslAnd."  And  tha  ume  tty]«  wu  bflely  UMd  hjhiM  ■oooMioik' 
But  th«  klDgdom  of  Orsst  Britain  did  not  mU]r  begin  tlU  Anns'sAat 
of  Union.   The  man  sccuisU,  tbongh  rsnfrvtrl*  of  ttentswaits  Is 
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pliced  hintMlf  ia  oppoaitum  to  th«  Commons  in  ■  matter 
which  tonehed  tluir  deeper  feeliogi.  As  »  neeeaiaiy  eon- 
seqneBce  eTei7  dispate  on  qnes^na  «i  smaller  weight 
assumed  an  exaggerated  importance.  The  king  had  re- 
ceired  a  scanty  rerenne  with  his  crown,  and  he  spout  freely 
what  little  he  had.  As  the  Commons  offered  grudging  sap- 
plieB>  the  necessity  nnder  which  he  was  of  filling  np  the 
annaal  deficit  led  him  to  an  action  by  which  a  grare  con- 
stitutional question  was  raised. 

From  the  time  of  Biehard  IL  to  the  reign  of  Mary  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  raise  duties  on  exports  and  im- 
ports without  consent  of  parliament.  Bnt  Mary  had,  under 
a  specious  pretext,  recommenced  to  a  alight  extent  the  evil 
practice,  and  Elisabeth  had  gone  a  little  further  in  the  same 
direction.  In  1606  a  merchant  named  Bate  resisted  the 
payment  of  an  impoaitioo — as  duties  levied  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  crown  were  then  called.  The  case  was 
argued  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  was  there  decided 
iu  faroorof  the  crown.  Shortly  afterwards  new  impmitions 
were  set  to  the  amount  of  £70,000  a  year.  When  parlia- 
ment met  in  1610  the  whole  subject  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  conclusively  shown  that,  if  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
had  been  right  in  any  sense,  it  was  only  in  that  narrow 
techm'cal  seuse  which  is  of  no  value  at  alL  A  compromise 
attempted  broke  down,  and  the  difficulty  was  left  to  plague 
the  next  generation.  The  king  was  always  able  to  asaert 
that  the  judges  were  on  his  side,  and  it  was  as  yet  an 
acknowledged  principle  of  the  constitution  that  (srliament 
could  not  change  the  law  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  crown,  even  if,  which  was  not  the  case  iu  this  matter, 
the  Lords  had  sided  with  tbe  Commons,  James's  attempt 
to  obtain  further  supplies  from  the  Commons  by  opening  a 
bargain  for  the  surrender  of  some  of  his  old  feudal  preroga- 
tirea,  Bach  as  wardship  and  marriage,  which  had  no  touger 
any  real  meaning  except  as  a  means  of  obtaining  money  in 
an  oppreksire  way,  broke  down,  and  eariy  in  1611  James 
disaolred  his  fiiat  parliament  in  anger.  A  aecond  parlia- 
menty  annummed  in  1614,  met  with  the  same  fate  after  a 
aeaaioa  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  diaaolutioii  of  thii  aecond  parliament  was  fdlowed 
by  ft  diort  impriionment  of  aome  of  the  more  active  mem- 
beiii  and  1^  a  demand  made  through  England  for  a 
benerdenee  to  make  np  the  deficiency  which  pariiament 
had  neipected  to  meet  The  court  represented  that,  as  no 
tom^nlsion  wai  naed,  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  this  pro- 
reading.  Bat  aa  the  names  of  thoaa  who  refused  to  pay 
was  takni  down,  it  cannot  be  aaid  that  there  was  no 
indirect  preaanra. 

^e  most  important  result  of  the  breach  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  1614,  however,  waa  the  reatdntiou  taken  by  James 
to  eeek  refuge  from  his  financial  and  other  trottblea  in  a 
close  alliance  with  the  king  of  Spain.  Hia  own  accession 
Ii-id  done  marh  to  improve  the  position  of  England  in  its 
relation  with  the  Continental  jiowers.  Scotland  wae  no 
louger  available  as  a  possible  enemy  to  England,  and  thongh 
an  attempt  to  bind  the  union  between  the  two  nations  by 
froedum  of  commercial  intercoume  had  been  wrecked  upon 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  Commons  (1607),  a  legal 
decision  had  granted  the  etatns  of  national  subjects  to  all 
|>ersont  bom  in  Scotland  after  the  king's  accemion  in 
Kngland.  Ireland,  too.  Iiod  been  thoroughly  overpowerod 
»t  the  end  uf  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  the  Sight  of  the  earU  of 
Tyrone  and  Tyrconnnel  in  1607  had  teen  followed  by  the 
Battlement  of  English  and  Scottish  colonists  in  Ulster,  a 
measure  which,  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  undertaken, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  fntnre  evU^  but  undoubtedly  «oadnced 
to  increoKfl  the  immediate  atrength  of  the  Engtiah  Qorem- 
11  lent  in  Ireland. 

Without  fear  of  danger  at  home,  therefore,  Ja>nos  who 
£j  kiug  of  ScolLiiid  bad  tuLun  nu  i>arL  iu  CUfabeth's  i|iurrcl 


with  I^ilip  U,  not  only  suspended  hostilities  immediately 
on  his  aeceaaton,  and  signed  a  peace  in  the  following  year, 
but  looked  favourably  on  the  prqject  of  a  Spanish  alliance^ 
in  order  that  the  chief  Protestant  and  the  chief  Catholic 
powers  might  join  together  to  impose  peace  on  Europe,  in 
the  place  of  those  hideous  religious  wan  by  which  the  last 
eentu2/  bad  been  disfigured.  In  1611  circumstances  had 
disgusted  him  with  his  new  ally,  but  in  1614  he  courted 
liim  again,  not  only  on  grounds  of  general  policy,  but 
because  be  hoped  that  the  large  portion  which  would  accom- 
pany the  hand  of  an  infanta  would  go  far  to  fill  the  empty 
treasury. 

In  this  way  the  Spanish  alliance,  unpopular  in  itself,  was 
formed  to  liberate  the  king  from  the  shackles  imposed  on 
him  by  the  Ei^jUsh  constitution.  Its  unpopularity,  great 
from  the  beginning,  became  greater  when  Raleigh's  execu- 
tion (1618)  caused  the  Qovemment  to  appear  before  the 
world  as  truckling  to  Spain.  The  obloquy  under  which 
James  laboured  increased  when  the  Thirty  Years'  War  broke 
out  (1C18),  and  when  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose 
hnsbond,  the  Elector  Palatine,  was  the  unhappy  claimant  to 
the  Bohemian  crown  (1619^,  stood  forth  as  tlie  lov^y  symbol 
of  the  deserted  Protestantism  of  Europe.  Yet  it  was  not 
entirely  in  pity  for  German  Protestants  that  the  lieart  of 
Englishmen  best  ifen  felt  that  their  own  security  was  at 
stake.  The  proepect  of  a  Spanish  infanta  as  the  bride  of 
the  future  king  of  England  filled  them  with  auspictons 
terrors.  In  Elisabeth's  time  the  danger,  if  not  entirely 
external,  did  not  come  from  the  Qovemment  itself.  Now 
the  favour  shown  to  the  Roman  Catholica  by  the  king 
opened  up  a  source  of  mischief  which  was  to  some  extent 
real,  if  it  waa  to  a  still  greater  extent  imaginary.  Whether 
the  danger  were  real  or  imagiiury,  the  consequence  of  the 
distrust  resulting  from  the  suspicion  was  the  reawakming 
of  the  slumbering  demand  for  fresh  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  a  demand  which  made  a  complete  recon- . 
ciliation  between  tiie  crown  and  the  Lower  House  a ' 
matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  1621  the  third  parliament  of  James  waa  sonunoned 
to  proride  money  for  tiie  war  in  defence  til  hia  son-in-Iaw'a 
inheritance  in  the  Palatinate,  which  he  now  proposed 
to  undertake.  Bnt  it  aoon  appeared  that  ha  waa  not 
prepared  immediately  to  come  to  blow^  and  the  Commou, 
voting  a  small  mm  as  a  token  of  their  loifalty,  passed  to 
other  matters. 

Indolent  in  hie  temper,  Jamea  had  been  in  the  haint  of 
leaving  his  patronage  hi  the  hands  of  a  oonfidential 
favonrite,  and  that  poaition  wia  now  filled  by  George 
YiUierB,  marqnis  and  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  natural  consequence  was  that  men  who  paid  court  to 
him  were  promoted,  and  those  who  kept  at  a  distance  from 
him  had  DO  notice  taken  of  their  merits.  Further,  -a 
system  of  granting  monopolies  and  other  privileges  had 
again  sprang  up.  Many  of  these  grants  embodied  eome 
scheme  which  woe  intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  many  artiona  which  appear  startling  to  us  wen 
covered  by  the  extreme  protectionist  theories  then  in  vogna 
But  abuses  of  every  kind  had  clustered  round  them,  ant 
in  many  cases  the  profits  had  gone  into  the  pockets  ol  ^ 
fanngcrs-on  of  the  court,  whilst  officials  hod  given  their 
areistanco  to  the  grnntors  even  beyond  their  legal  i>ower«. 
James  was  driven  by  the  outcry  raised  to  abandon  these 
monopolies,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 624  placed  the 
fnture  grant  of  protectiona  to  new  iuventions  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  judges. 

The  attack  on  the  monopolies  vras  followed  by  charges 
brought  by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords  against  persons 
implicated  in  currying  them  into  execution,  and  sub- 
sequently against  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  as  guilty  of 
corruption.   The  auut/UwpWfcwJXv:  thcLurdit^^uiicatcd 
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the  right  of  parliament  to  poniA  officials  who  had  nijojred 
the  faroor  of  the  crown,  vhich  had  fallen  into  diauae  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  York.  There  ttbs  no  open 
contest  Iwtveen  parliament  and  king  in  this  matter.  But 
the  initiatire  of  demanding  jostiee  had  passed  front  the 
crown  to  the  Commons.  It  ia  impoaaible  to  omrestimate 
the  effect  of  these  proceedinga  on  the  posititm  of  parlia- 
ment The  crown  could  never  again  be  regarded  aa  the 
aim  of  the  governmental  system. 

When  the  Commons  met  after  the  summer  adjournment 
a  new  constitutional  question  was  raised.  The  king  was 
at  last  determined'  to  find  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
Palatinate,  and  asked  the  Commooa  for  money  to  pay 
them.  They  in  turn  petitioned  the  crown  to  alandon  the 
Spanish  alliance,  which  they  regarded  as  the  source  of  all 
the  mischief.  James  told  them  that  they  had  no  right  to 
discuss  hnsinesa  on  which  he  had  not  asked  their  opinion. 
They  declared  that  they  were  privileged  to  discuss  any 
matter  relating  to  the  commonwealth  which  they  choee  to 
take  in  hand,  and  embodied  their  opinion  in  a  piotost, 
which  they  entered  on  their  journals.  The  king  tore  tba 
protest  out  of  the  book,  and  dissolved  parliament 

Then  followed  a  fresh  call  for  a  benevolence,  this  time 
more  sparingly  answered  than  before.  A  year  of  fruitless 
diplomacy  failed  to  save  the  Palatinato  from  total  loss. 
The  ill-considered  journey  to  Jfadrid,  in  which  Frincs 
Charles,  accompanied  by  Buckingham,  hoped  to  wring  from 
the  Spanish  statesmen  a  promise  to  restore  the  Palatinate 
in  compliment  for  his  marriage  with  the  infanta,  ended 
also  in  total  failure.  In  the  autumn  of  1623  Cbaries  re- 
turned to  England  without  a  wife,  and  without  hope  of 
regaining  the  Palatinate  with  Spanish  aid. 

He  came  back  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  Spain. 
The  parliament  elected  in  1624  was  ready  to  second  him. 
It  voted  some  supplies  on  the  nnderstanding  that,  when 
the  king  had  matured  his  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war,  it 
ahonld  come  together  in  the  autumn  to  vote  the  necessary 
•ubudies.  li  never  met  again.  Chariei  had  promised 
that,  if  he  married  a  Boman  Catholie  lady,  ha  would  grant 
no  tolsratioirto  the  Engliah  Catholics  in  coorideratioa  of  th« 
mamage.  Inthsautnmn  he  had' engaged  hims^  to  many 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  France^  and  had 
bound  himself  to  grant  the  very  conditions  vUdi  he  had 
declared  to  the  Commons  that  h«  narer  would  concede, 
Hencs  it  waa  that  he  did  not  Tontan  to  recunmend  his 
father  to  sunmoD  parliament  till  tho  marriage  was  orei^ 
But  though  there  was  but  little  numey  to  dispose  of,  he 
and  Buckingham,  who,  now  that  Jamea  in»  aick  and 
infirm,  were  the  real  leaderaof  the  OoremAunt,  eonid  not 
endure  to  abstain  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Early 
in  1625  an  azpeditioo,  under  Count  Uansfeldf  was  tent  to 
Holland,  that  it  might  ultimately  cut  Ita  way  to  the 
Palatinate.  Left  without  pay  and  without  anpplios,  the 
men  periahed  tlionsands,  and  when  Jamea  died  in 
March,  the  new  king  had  to  meet  his  first  pailiamoit 
burthenad  by  a  broken  promise  and  a  disastrona  ^lure. 

When  parliament  met  (1636)  the  Commona  at  first  con- 
tented thiBmselves  with  voting  a  aura  of  money  far  too 
small  to  carry  on  the  extecsivs  mUitary  and  naval  operation 
in  which  Charles  had  embarked.  When  the  king  explained 
his  necessities,  they  intimated  that  they  had  no  confidence 
iu  BuckiDgham,  and  naked  that,  before  th^  granted  further 
supply,  the  king  would  name  counsellors  whom  they  could 
trust,  to  advise  him  on  its  employment  Charles  at  once 
dissolved  parliament  Be  knew  ^t  the  demond  for 
ministerial  responsibility  would  iu  the  end  involve  his  own 
responsibility,  and,  believing  as  he  did  that  Buckingham's 
arrangements  had  beoa  merely  unlucky,  he  declined  to 
sacrifice  the  minister  whom  he  trastod. 

Charles  and  Buckio^hain  did  their  best  to  Hiu  back 


popularity  by  atrennotu  exertion,  '-rhey  attempted  to  found 
a  great  IVotestant  allianca  on  the  Continent,  and  they  sent 
a  great  expedition  to  Cadix.  The  Pro  tea  taut  alliance  and 
the  expedition  to  Cadiz  ended  in  equal  failure.  The  second 
parliament  of  the  r«gu  (1626)  impeached  Buckingham  for 
Crimea  against  the  state  As  Charles  would  not  dismiss 
him  simply  because  the  Commons  were  dissatisfied  with 
him  as  a  minister,  they  fell  bick  on  charging  him  with 
criminal  designs.  Once  more  Charles  dissolved  parliament 
to  save  Buckingham.  Then  came  fresh  enterprises  and 
fresh  failurea.  A  fib&t  under  Iiord  Willoughby  was  almost 
ruined  by  a  storm.  The  king  of  Denmark^  trusting  to 
supplies  from  England  which  never  came,  wac  defeated  at 
Lnttor.  A  new  war,  in  addition  to  the  Spanish  war,  broke 
out  with  France.  A  great  expedition  to  Rh£,  under 
Buckingham's  command  (1627),  intended  to  succour  the 
Huguenots  of  Rochelle  against  their  sovereign,  ended  in 
disaster.  In  order  to  enable  himself  to  meet  expenditure 
on  so  vast  a  scale,  Charles  hod  levied  a  forced  loan  from  his 
subjects.  Men  of  high  rank  in  society  who  refused  to  pay 
were  imprisoned.  Soldiers  wen  billeted  by  force  in  pri- 
vate houses,  and  military  officers  executed  martial  law  on 
civilians.  When  the  imprisoned  gentlemen  appealed  to  the 
King's  Bench  tot  a  writ  of  habeas  eorput,  it  appeared  that 
no  cause  of  committal  had  been  assigned,  and  the  judges 
therefore  refused  to  libente  them.  Still  Charles  bdieved 
it  possible  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  especially  to  send  relief 
to  Rochelle,  now  strictly  blockaded  by.  the  Fruich  Govern- 
ment In  order  to  find  the  means  for  tiiis  object  hu 
summoned  his  third  parliament  (1628),  The  Commons  at 
once  proceeded  to  draw  a  line  which  should  cut  off  the 
possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  injuries  of  which  they 
complained.  Charles  was  willing  to  surrender  his  claim  to 
billet  soldiers  by  force,  to  order  the  execution  of  martial 
law  in  time  of  peace,  and  to  exact  foreed  loans,  bene- 
volences, or  any  kind  of  taxation,  without  consent  of 
parliament;  but  he  protested  against  the  donand  that  he 
should  surrender  the  rig^t  to  imprison  without  showing 
cause.  It  waa  argued  on  his  behaU  that  in  case  of  a  great 
conspiracy,  it  would  be  necesaaiy  to  trust  the  crown  with 
unusual  poweis  to  enable  it  to  preaerre  the  peace.  The 
Commons,  who  knew  that  the  crown  had  used  the  powera 
which  it  daimed,  not  against  conspirators,  but  against  tho 
commonwealth  itself ,  refused  to  listen  to  the  argument,  and 
iniJated  on  die  aece{^ce  of  the  whole  Petition  of  RiglU,  in 
which  iJioj  demanded  redress  tar  all  their  griefancea.  The 
king  at  last  gave  his  nmsent  to  it,  aa  he  could  obtain 
mon^  in  no  other  way.  In'  after  times,  when  any  real 
danger  occurred  which  needed  a  auapension  of  the  ordinary 
safeguards  of  liberty,  a  remedy  was  found  in  the  suspension 
of  the  law  by  Act  of  Paillament ;  such  a  remedy,  however, 
only  became  possible  when  king  and  parliament  were  ou 
good  terms  of  agreement  with  one  another. 

That  time  waa  aa  yet  far  distant  The  House  of  Com- 
mons brought  fresh  charges  against  Buckingham,  whose 
murder  soon  after  the  prorogation  removed  ouo  subject  of 
dispute.  But  when  they  met  again  (1629)  they  had  two 
quarrels  left  over  from  the  preceding  session.  About  a 
tbird'part  of  the  king's  revenue  was  derived  frum  customs 
duties,  which  had  for  many  generations  been  granted  by 
parliament  to  each  sovereign  for  life.  Charles  held  that 
this  grant  was  little  more  than  a  motter  of  form,  vhiUt 
the  Commons  held  that  it  was  a  matter  of  right  But  for 
the  other  dispute  the  difficulty  would  probably  have  been 
got  over.  The  strong  Protestantism  of  Elizabeth's  reigii 
had  assumed  a  distinctly  Colvinistie  form,  and  the  country 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  resolutely  determinedulat^p  uthcr  theology 
;  than  the  CalvinUtic  sho^^  K^a^Kb-K^EK^d.^  Id  the 
last  few  yean  a  reaction  against  it  had  srisun^  especially  iu 
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the  mtiTenities,  and  those  vho  adopted  ao  unpopular  creed, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  ahotred  tmdenciee  to  a  more 
ceremonial  form  of  trorefaii^  uaturaUy  fell  back  on  the  enp- 
port  of  the  crown.  Charlee,  who  might  reaaimably  have 
exerted  himself  to  aecure  a  fair  liber^  for  all  opinione, 
promoted  these  impopular  divvies  to  Mshoprieaand  livingi, 
and  the  divines  in  turn  exalted  the  royal  prerogative  above 
parliomeutory  rights.  He  now  [ffoposed  that  both  aides 
should  keep  silence  on  the  points  in  dispute.  The 
Oommons  rejected  his  scheme,  and  prepared  to  call  in 
question  the  moat  obnoxious  of  the  clergy.  In  this  irritated 
temper  they  took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  great  pubUe  quaa- 
tion,  they  called  to  the  bu  some  evstom-lurase  offioen  who 
haftpeoed  to  have  seized  the  goods  cMf  one  of  their  members. 
Ciharles  declared  that  the  seiinra  had  taken  place  by  his 
orders.  When  they  nfoaed  to  accept  lha  axeuse,  he  dis- 
solved parliament^  but  not  before  a  tnmnlt  took  place  in 
the  House,  and  the  apeoker  waa  fucibly  held  down  in  his 
choir  whilst  readoitions  hostile  to  the  Govemment  were  put 
to  the  vote. 

For  eleven  years  no  parliament  met  again,  ^e  extreme 
action  of  the  Lower  House  was  not  supported  by  the 
people,  abd  the  king  had  the  opportunity,  if  he  choee  to 
use  it,  of  putting  himself  right  with  the  nation  after  no 
long  delay.  But  he  never  understood  that  power  only 
attends  sympathetic  leadership.  He  contented  himself  with 
putting  himself  technically  in  the  right,  and  with  resting 
his  ease  on  the  favourable  decisions  of  the  judges.  Under 
any  cireumstances,  neither  the  training  nor  the  position  of 
judges  is  such  as  to  make  them  fit  to  be  the  final  arbiters 
of  political  disputes.  They  are  accustomed  to  declare  what 
the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  b&  These  judges,  more- 
over, were  not  in  the  position  to  be  impartial.  They  had 
been  selected  by  the  king,  and  were  liable  to  be  deprived 
oF  their  office  when  he  saw  fit  In  the  course  of  Charles's 
reign  two  chief  justices  and  one  chief  baron  were  dismissed 
or  suspended.  Beatdes  the  ordinary  judges  there  were  the 
extraordinary  tribunals,  the  court  of  High  Commission 
nominated  by  the  crown  to  punish  ecclesiastical  olTenders, 
and  the  court  of  Star  Chamber,  composed  of  the  privy 
councillors  and  the  chief  justices,  and  therefore  also 
nominated  by  the  crown,  to  inflict  fine,  imprisoDment,  and 
even  corporal  mutilation  on  lay  ofTenders.  Those  who  rose 
up  in  any  way  against  the  established  order  were  sharply 
punished. 

The  harsh  trestmint  of  individuals  only  calls  forth  re- 
sistance when  constitutional  morality  has  sunk  deeply  into 
the  popular  mind.  The  ignoring  of  the  feelings  and  pre- 
judices of  largo  classes  has  a  deeper  efi'ect.  Charles's  foreign 
policy,  and  hia  pretentious  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  ^e 
British  seas,  demanded  the  support  of  a  fleet,  which  might 
indeed  be  turned  to  good  purpose  in  offoring  a  counterpoise 
to  the  growing  navies  of  France  and  Hollaud,  The  in- 
creasing entransement  between  him  and  the  nation  made 
him  averse  to  the  natural  remedy  of  a  parliamcDt,  and  he 
reverted  to  the  absolute  practices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
order  that  he  might  strain  them  far  beyond  the  warrant  of 
precedent  to  levy  a  tax  under  the  name  of  ship-monoy,  first 
on  the  port  towns  and  then  on  the  whole  of  England. 
Payment  was  resisted  by  John  Ilampdrn,  o  Buckingham- 
fihire  squire  ;  but  the  judges  declared  that  the  king  was  in 
the  right  (1638).  Yet  the  arguments  used  by  Hampden's 
lawyers  sunk  dooply  into  the  popular  mind,  and  almost 
every  man  in  England  who  was  called  on  to  pay  the  tax 
looked 'npm  the  king  as  a  wrong-doer  under  the  fonns  of 
law. 

Any  Qovernmcnt  which,  from  want  of  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  masses,  offends  the  nenss  of  rifrht  by  the 
levy  of  tuxes  f or  vhiJi  it  docs  nut  vaututu  to  zjl.  tbdl 


consent,  is  auo  Ukely  to  treat  with  nnfedmg  harshness  the 
religion  of  thinkingraen.  So  it  was  intherngn  ofCharie^ 
He  gave  authority  to  WiUtun  Load,  since  1633  archlashop 
of  Canterbnty,  to  cany  oat  his  design  ^  reducing  the 
English  Church  to  complete  nnifurmify  at  eeremoniaL  ^His 
practice  in  moot  churches  differed  frcMn  the  laws  under 
which  pnbUo  voiship  was  intended  to  ba  guided.  I«nd 
did  his  beat  to  carr^  out  the  letter  of  the  law,  under  the 
belief  that  nniformity  td  worship  would  produce  unity  of 
spirit,  and  in  some  cases  he  explained  away  the  law  in  the 
direction  in  which  ha  wished  it  to  he  bent  The  eom- 
mndim  t^ile  was  nmoved  from  tha  oantre  of  the  eburch 
to  the  aast  and,  was  spoken  of  as  an  altar,  and  waa  fenced 
in  with  nils,  at  which  communicants  ware  expected  to 
kneeL  At  tiie  same  time  offence  was  given  to  the  Puritans 
by  an  order  that  every  dergyman  ahould  read  the 
Declaration  of  Sports,  in  which  the  king  directod  that  no 
hindrance  should  be  tlirownin  the  way  of  thosewho  wished 
to  dance  or  shoot  at  the  butts  on  Snnday  afternoon. 
Many  of  the  clergy  were  suspended  or  deprived,  many 
emigrated  to  Holland  or  New  England,  and  of  those  who 
remained  a  large  part  bora  the  yoke  with  feelings  of  ill- 
concealed  dissatisfaction.  Suspicion  was  easily  aroused 
that  a  deep  plot  existed,  of  which  Laud  was  believed  to  be 
the  centre,  for  carrying  the  nation  over  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  a  suspicion  which  seemed  to  be  converted  into  a 
certain^  when  it  was  known  that  Fanzani  and  Con,  two 
agents  of  the  ^ope,  hod  access  to  Charles,  and  that  in  1637 
there  was  a  sudden  accession  to  the  number  of  converts  to 
the  Papal  Church  amongst  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court. 
Hie  rising  f  eding  may  be  traced  in  the  poems  of  Milton. 
LAUegro  and  II  Penteroio — probably  written  in  1632 — 
are  fuU  of  thoughts  which  denoto  him  to  have  been  at  that 
time  of  no  special  school.  The  Comu»,  written  in  1634,  is 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  Puritan  ideal  without  the 
Puritan  asperity;  whilst  the  Lycideu,  in  1637,  contains' 
lines  directed  aggressively  against  the  system  of  Laud  as 
serving  merely  aa  a  stepping-stone  to  Bome. 

In  the  summer  of  1638  Charlrahad  long  ceased  to  reign 
in  the  affections  of  his  aubjecta.  But  their  traditionary 
loyalty  had  not  yet  failed,  and  if  be  had  not  called  on  them 
for  freah  exertions,  it  is  possible  that  the  coming  revolution 
would  have  been  long  delayed.  Men  were  ready  to  shout 
applause  in  honour  of  Puritan  martyrs  like  Prynne,  Burton, 
and  Bostwick,  whose  ears  were  cut  off  in  1637,  or  in  honour 
of  the  lawyers  who  argued  auch  a  case  as  that  of  Hampden. 
But  no  signs  of  active  resistance  had  yet  appeared. 
Unluckily  for  Charles,  he  was  likely  to  stand  in  need  of 
the  active  cooperation  of  Englishmen.  He  had  attempted 
to  force  a  new  Prayer-Book  upon  the  Scottish  nation.  A  riot 
at  Edinburgh  in  1637  quickly  led  to  national  resistance,  and 
when  in  November  1638  the  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow 
set  Charles's  orders  at  defiance,  he  was  compelled  to  choose 
between  tame  submission  and  immediate  war.  In  1639  he 
gathered  an  English  force,  and  marched  towards  the  border. 
But  English  laymen,  though  asked  to  supply  the  money 
which  he  needed  for  the  support  of  his  army,  deliberately 
kept  it  in  their  pockets,  and  the  contributions  of  the  clergy 
and  of  oSicial  persons  wore  not  Kiifficicnt  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  troops  lung  in  tho  fiuld.  The  king  therefore 
thought  it  bcHt  to  agree  to  terms  of  pacification.  Mis- 
understandings broke  out  as  to  the  interpretation  of  tho 
treaty,  and  Charles  having  discovered  that  the  Scotch  were 
intriguiog  with  France,  fancied  that  England,  in  hatred  of 
its  ancient  foe,  would  now  be  ready  to  rally  to  his  standard. 
After  an  interval  of  eleven  yeaie,  in  Apnl  1640  he  mce 
more  called  a  parliament 

The  Short  Parliament,  oa  it  was  called,  demanded 
redress  of  grievances,  the  ab^pdp.n9entj>f  the  dupiio  levy 
bLip<mouey,  ond  a  comploia  change  in  the  ^csluiticaL 
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■ptem  diulM  UuragM  Oat  it  voold  liot  be  worth 
-vhile  even  to  oonqarr  Scotland  on  inch  temu,  anddiaiolTfldi 
I»iluD«iit  '  A  fmh  -mr  wiUi  SeotUnd  followed.  Went- 
worUi,  now  earl  of  Strafford,  became  the  Isadiog  adviser  of 
the -king.  With  all  the  energy  of  hia  diapotitioD  he  threw 
Itimself  into  Charlea'a  plant,  and  left  no  etooe  unturned  to 
fnniiah  the  oewezpedition  withanppliea  and  moqoy.  But 
DO  ekilfainen  of  a  commander  can  avail  when  eoldiers  are 
determined  not  to  fight  The  Scotch  crotted  the  Tweed,  and 
Charles'a  army  was  well  pleased  io  fly  before  them.  In  a 
ahott  time  the  whole  of  Northumberlind  and  Durham  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  inTaden.  CSiarles  was  obliged  to 
leare  these  two  counties  in  thair  hands  as  a  pledge  fur  the 
payment  of  their  ttpenses;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to 
sammon  parliament'  to  grant  him  the  supplies  which  he 
needed  for  that  object 

When  the  Long  Parliament  met  in  Norember  1640,  they 
were-  in'a  position  in  which  no  parliament  had  been  before. 
Though  nominally  the  Houses  did  not  command*  a  single 
soldier,  they  had  in  reality  the  whole  Scottish  army  at 
their  back.  By  refusing  supplies  they  would  pat  it  ont  of 
the  king's  power  to  fulfil-  his  engagements  to  that  army, 
and  it  would  immedialelx  pnisue  its  onward  march  to 
claim  its  rights. 

Hence  there  was  scarcely  anything  which  the  king  could 
Tsntan  to  deny  the  Commons.  Under  Fym's  leadetahip, 
they  began  by  asking  the  head  of  Strafford.  Nominally  he 
was  accused  of  a  number  of  acts  of  oppression  in  the  north 
of  England  and  in  Ireland.  His  real  offence  lay  in  his 
attempt  to  make  the  king  absolute,  and  in  the  design  with 
which  he  was  credited  of  intending  to  bring  over  an  Irish 
army  to  crush  the  liberties  of  England.  If  ha  had  been  a 
man  of  moderate  abilities  he  might  have  escaped.  Bnt 
the  Oommons  feared  his  commanding  genius  too  mnch  to 
let  him  go  free.  They  began  with  an  impeachment 
Difficulties  arose,  and  the  impeachment  was  turned  into  a 
bill  of  attainder.  The  king  abandoned  his  minister,  and 
the  executicm  of  Strafford  left  Charles  without  a  single  man 
ol  supreme  ability  on  his  aide.  Then  came  rapidly  a  sac- 
cession  of  blows  at  the  supports  by  which  the  Tudor 
monarchy  had  bean  upheld.  The  courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission  and  the  Council  of  the  North  were 
abolished.  The  raising  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
B  parliamentary  grant  was  deelued  illegal.  The  jndges 
who  had  given  obnoxious  decisions  were  called  to  answer 
for  their  fault,  and  were  taught  that  they  were  responsible 
to  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  the  king.  Finally,  a 
bill  was  passed  providing  that  the  existing  House  should 
mt  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent 

It  was  clearly  a  rerolutibnary  position  which  the  Honss 
had  nffiifnyl,  But  it  was  assumed  because  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  that  a  king  who  had  ruled  as  Charles 
had  ruled  could  take  up  a  new  position  as  the  exponent  of  the 
feelings  which  were  represented  in  the  Commons.  As  long 
as  Charles  lived  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  an  object 
at  suspicion ;  and  yet  if  he  were  dethroned  thera  was  no 
one  aToitable  to  fiU  his  phca  There  aross  therefore  two 
fifties  in  the  House,  one  ready  to  trust  tha  king,  the  other 
disinclined  to  put  any  confidence  in  him  at  aU.  _  The 
^vision  was  ua  sharper  became  it  coincided  with  % 
diffiareDce  in  matters  of  religion.  Bcareely  any  me  wished 
to  eee  the  Laudisa  cersmoDiee  upheld.  But  the  membm 
who  favoured  the  kin^  and  who  formed  a  considerable 
minority,  vrishM  to  see  a  certain  liberty  of  religious 
flungh^  together  irith  a  leturn  under  a  modified  £[nsoopacy 
to  the  fdrms  of  worship  which  prerailed  before  Land  had 
taken  the  church  in  haiad.  Tho  other  side,  which  had  the 
najori^  by  m  few  Totei^  wished  to  see  the  Puritan  creed 
pceTail'in  uD  iti  strictneia,  and  were  fiaTouraUe  to  the 
estetdishment  <tf  the  Presl^pterian'  disdpline.   The  king. 


by  his  unwise  action,  tnrew  power  into  the  hands  ef  ius 
opponenU.  He  listened  with  toleroUe  enlmneaa  to  t^ir 
Grand  Kemonstronce,  but  hia  attempt  to  seise  the  five 
members  whom  ho  accused  of  high  treason  mode  a  good 
understanding  impossible.  The  Scottish  army  had  been 
paid  off  some  inunths  before,  nnd  eivi]  war  was  the  only 
means  of  deciding  the  quarrel. 

At  first  the  fortune  of  war  wavered.  Edgehill  was  a 
drawn  battle  (1612),  and  the  campaign  of  1G43,  though  it 
was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  king,  gave  no  deeisivo 
results.  Before  the  year  was  at  an  end  parliament  invited 
a  new  Scottish  army  to  intervene  in  England.  As  an  in- 
ducement, the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  by 
all  Forliamentarian  Englt^men,  the  terms  of  which  were 
interpreted  by  the  Scotch  to  bind  England  to  submit  to 
Fresbyterianism,  though  the  most  inip4>rtant  cbuses  had 
been  purposely  left  ngue,  so  as  to  afford  a  luopholr  of 
escape. 

The  battle  of  Maraton  Moor,  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Royalist  forces  in  the  north,  was  the  result  But  the  battle 
did  not  improve  the  position  of  the  Scobs.  They  had  been 
repulsed,  and  the  victory  was  justly  ascribed  to  the  English 
Cbotingent  The  composition  of  that  contingent  was  such 
OS  to  have  a  special  political  significance.  It  leader  was 
Oliver  CromwslL  It  was  formed  by  men  who  were  fierce 
Furitan  enthusiasts,  and  who  for  the  very  reason  that  the 
intensity  of  their  religion  separated  them  from  the  mass  of 
their  countrymen,  had  leamt  to  uphold  with  all  the  energy 
of  seal  the  doctrine  that  neither  church  nor  state  had  a 
right  to  interfere  with  the  forms  of  worship  which  each 
congregation  might  select  for  itself.  They  were  commonly 
known  as  Independents,  from  the  communities  which  had 
sprung  up  under  the  name  of  Separatists  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  which  maintained  the  principle  of  congrega* 
tional  independence ;  though  many  other  sects  fouid  a 
place  in  their  ranks.' 

The  principle  advocated  by  the  army,  and  opposed  by 
the  Scotch  and  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  liberty  of  sectarian  association.  Some  years  earlier, 
under  the  dominion  of  Laud,  another  principle  had  been 
proclaimed  by  Chillingworth  and  Hales,  that  of  liberty 
thought  to  be  nuintatned  within  the  unity  of  the  charcK 
Both  these  movements  conduced  to  the  ultimata  establish- 
ment of  toleration, — the  one  by  permitting  those  to  worsliip 
as  they  saw  fit  whose  faith  was  too  definite  to  enable  them 
to  be  content  with  outward  forms  by  which  their  particular 
belief  was  not  clearly  expressed,  the  other  by  allowing 
those  whose  charity  was  greater  than  their  polemical  seal  to 
find  a  common  ground  to  worship  side  by  side  with  othera 
whose  beliefs  did  not  entirely  coincide  with  their  own. 

For  the  present  the  Independents  were  to  have  thoir  way. 
.The  Presbyterian  leaders,  Essex  and  Manchester,  were 
not  successful  leaders.  The  army  was  remodelled  after 
Cromwell's  pattern,  and  the  Idi.;;  was  finally  crushed  at 
Kaael^  (1645).  The  next  year  (/646)  ha  surrendered  to 
the  Scots.  Then  followed  two  yean  9f  fmitleas  negotiation, 
in  which  after  the  Scotch  abandoned  thekingto  the  English 
parliament,  the  army  took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
pariiamen^  whilst  each  in  turn  tried  to  find  some  basis  of 
arrangement  on  which  he  might  appear  to  sit  (m  the  throne 
I  wiUiont  again  misdirecting  the  government.  Such  a  basis 
'  conld  not  be  found,  and  when  Charles  atirred  up  a  fresh 
civ0  war  and  a  Scottish  umsion  (164S),  Ha  leaders  of  the 
army  vowed  tha^  if  Tietocy  was  theirs,  they  would  bring 
him  to  ioaticfc  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  dri.Te  out  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  'Commons, 
by  what  was  known  as  Frido's  Pura^and  to  obtain  from 

before  whidi  the  king  was  Invnght  to  trial,  nnd  sciiiawed 
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to  deatiL  Re  was  beheaded  on  «  uaffiidd  outside  the 
windows  of  Wbiteball  (1C49). 

The  gorenunent  aet  ap  was  a  goTernment  by  tbs  com- 
mittees of  a  ooandl  of  state  aominally  Bapporting  themBelres 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  though  the  members  who  still 
retained  their  places  were  so  few  that  the  council  of  state 
vtn  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  majority  in  the 
House.  During  eleren  years  the  nation  passed  throngh 
many  Ticiasitndes  in  its  forms  of  goTernment  These  forms 
take  no  place  in  the  gradual  development  of  English 
institutions,  and  have  never  been  referred  to  as  affoiding 
l>recedents  to  be  followed.  To  the  student  of  politic^} 
science,  however,  they  have  a  special  interest  of  their  oitn, 
as  they  sho^  that  when  men  had  shaken  themselves  loose 
from  the  chun  of  habit  and  prejudice,  and  had  set  them- 
selves to  build  up  a  political  shelter  under  which  to  dwell, 
I  hey  were  irresistibly  attracted  by  that  which  was  permanent 
ia  Uie  old  constitutional  forms  of  which  the  special  develop- 
ment had  of  late  yean  been  ao  disastrous.  After  Cromwell 
had  suppressed  resistance  in  Ireland  (1649),  had  conquered 
Scotland  (1660),  and  had  overthrown  the  son  of  the  late 
king,  the  future  Charles  IL,  at  Worcester  (1C51),  the 
value  of  government  by  an  assembly  was  tested  and  fonnd 
wanting.  After  Cromwell  had  expelled  the  remains  of  the 
Long  Parliament  (1653),  and  had  set  up  another  assembly 
of  nominated  members,  that  second  experiment  was  found 
equally  wanting.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  one 
head  of  the  executive  goverrvment,  contioUing  and  directbg 
its  actions.  Cromwell  occupied  this  position  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector. He  did  all  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  to  prevent 
his  authorityfrom  degenerating  into  tyranny.  He  summoned 
two  parliaments,  of  only  one  House,  and  with  the  consent  of 
Qie  second  parliament  he  erected  a  second  House,  so  that  he 
nught  have  some  means  of  checkiug  the  Lower  House 
wiHiont  oonitantly  coming  into  personal  collision  with  its 
anth«i^.  As  far  as  form  went,  the  constitutioD  in  1658, 
BO  far  as  it  differed  from  the  Btuart  constitution,  differed 
for  the  better.  Bui  it  suffered  from  one  fatal  defect  It 
was  based  on  th«  rale  of  the  sword.  The  only  substitute 
for  traditional  authority  is  the  dearly  expressed  expression 
of  the  national  will,  and*  it  ia  impossible  to  doubt  Oat  if 
the  national  will  had  been  expressed  it  would  have  awept 
oway  Crunwell  and  all  hii  aysfem.  The  majority  of  the 
tipper  and  middle  dassaa,  iriiidi  had  united  together  against 
Laud,  waa  now  Ts-united  against  CrommIL  The  Ptmtans 
themHlTeB  were  but  a  minority,  and  <tf  that  minority  con- 
nidenble  numbeia  disliked  the  fne  libar^  acoorded  to  the 
neets.  VhilBt  the  wotship  of  the  C9Lunh  of  England  waa 
I>roscribed,  every  illiterate  or  franiied  enthuatast  was 
allowed  to  harangue  at  hia  pleaaure.  ^lose  who  cued 
little  for  religion  felt  insulted  whan  they  saw  ft  Gorenunent 
with  which  tiiey  had  no  sympathy  ruling  by  means  of  an 
army  which  they  dreaded  and  detested.  Cromwell  did  his 
bestHo  avert  a  social  revolotion,  and  to  direct  the  energies 
of  his  supporters  into  the  channels  of  merely  political  change. 
But  he  could  not  prevent,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
wished  to  prevent,  the  rise  of  men  of  ability  from  poeitions 
of  social  inferiority.  The  nation  had  striven  against  the 
arbitrary  gorerament  of  the  king ;  but  it  was  not  prepared 
to  shake  off  the  predominance  of  that  widely  spreading 
aristocrtioy  which,  under  tho  name  of  country  gentlemen, 
had  rooted  itself  too  deeply  to  be  easily  passed  l^.  Crom- 
well's rule  was  covered  with  military  glory,  and  there  can 
1>o  no  doubt  that  ho  honestly  applied  himself  to  solve 
domeittio  difficulties  as  weU.  But  he  reaped  the  reward 
of  thuse  who  striv  o  for  something  better  than  the  geners- 
tiun  in  which  they  live  is  able  to  appreciate.  His  own 
faults  anil  errors  were  remembered  against  him.  He  tried 
ill  vain  to  establish  constitutional  government  and  religious 
tuleratiou.    When  ho  died  (ICSS)  there  remained  branded 


on  the  nation!  mind  two  strong  impressions  which  it  took 
more  than  a  century  to  obbterate— the  dread  of  the 
domination  of  a  standing  army,  and  abhoiranee  ot  the  Tary 
name  of  religions  zeaL 

The  eighteen  months  which  followed  deepened  the  im- 
pression thus  formed.  The  army  had  appeared  a  hard 
master  when  it  lent  its  strength  to  a  wise  and  sagacious 
rule.  It  was  worse  when  it  undertook  to  rule  in  its  o«  u 
name,  to  set  up  and  pull  down  parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments. The  only  choice  left  to  the  nation  seemed  to  be 
one  between  military  tyranny  and  military  anarchy. 
Therefore  it  was  that  when  Monk  advanced  from  Scotland 
and  declared  for  a  free  parliament,  there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  new  parliament  would  recall  the  exiled  king,  and 
seek  to  build  again  on  tbe  old  foundations. 

The  Bestoration  was  effected  by  a  coalition  between  the 
Cavaliers,  or  followers  of  Charles  L,  and  the  Fresbyteiian:; 
who  had  originally  opposed  him.  It  was  only  after  the 
nature  of  a  great  reaction  that  the  latter  should  for  a 
time  be  swamped  by  the  former.  When  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Bestoration  met  in  1661,  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
entirely  excluded  all  idea  of  reform  in  tike  Puritan  direc- 
tion, and  ordered  the  expulsion  from  their  benefices  of 
all  clergymen  who  refused  to  express  approval  of  the 
whole  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1662).  A  previous 
statute,  the  Corporation  Act  (1661),  ordered  that  all 
members  of  corporations  should  renounce  the  Covenant  and 
the  doctrine  that  subjects  might  in  any  case  rightfully  a>e 
force  against  the  king,  and  should  receive  the  sacrament 
after  the  forma  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  object 
for  which  Laud  had  striven,  the  compulsory  imposition  of 
uniformity,  thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Herein  lay  the  novelty  of  the  system  of  the  Bestoration. 
The  system  of  Laud  and  the  system  of  Cromwell  had  both 
been  imposed  by  a  minuity  wUdt  bad  poasessed  itself  of  the 
powers  of  government.  The  new  uniformity  was  imposed  ■ 
by  parliament,  and  parliament  had  the  nation  behind  it. 
For  Uie  fint  time,  therefore,  all  those  who  objected  to  the 
established  religion  sought,  not  to  altu  its  forma  to  suit 
themielves,  but  to  gain  pemisdon  to  worship  in  iwarate 
eongregatiooa.  Ultimately,  the  Di«entan,  as  they 
to  be  called,  would  obtain  their  object.  As  soon  as  it 
became  dear  to  the  mass  o.'  the  nation  that  the  diasentws 
were  in  ■  decided  minority,  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
fear  the  utmost  they  conld  do  even  if  the  present  libor^ 
of  worship  and  teaching  were  conceded  to  them.  For  the 
present,  however,  they  were  feared  out  of  all  pn^tortion 
to  tiuk  nnmben.  They  counted  amongst  th«n  the  dd 
Boldiera  of  the  hotectorata,  and  tlioiwh  that  army  had 
been  diswlved,  it  always  seemed  possible  that  it  might 
spring  to  arms  once  more.  A  bitter  experience  had  taught 
faea  tiuA  a  hundred  <tf  Oliver's  Ironsides  might  eairily 
chase  a  tliousand  Cavaliers ;  and  as  long  as  this  danger  waa 
believed  to  exists  every  effort  would  be  made  to  keep 
dissent  from  spresding.  Hence  the  Conventicle  Act 
(1664)  impoeed  penalties  on  those  taking  part  in  religions 
meetings  in  private  houses,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1660) 
forbade  the  expelled  clergyman  to  come  within  five  milea 
of  a  corporate  borough,  the  very  place  where  he  waa  most 
likely  to  secure  adherence^  unless  he  would. swear  his 
adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 

The  doctrine  of  non-resistance  was  evidently  that  by 
which,  at  this  time,  the  loyal  subject  was  distinguished 
from  those  whom  he  stigmatized  as  disloyaL  Tet  even 
the  most  loyal  fotvid  that,  if  it  was  wrong  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  king,  it  might  be  right *to  oppoM  him  in 
other  ways.  Even  the  Cavaliers  did  not  wish  to  see 
Charles  II.  an  absolute  sovereign.  They  wished  to  ro- 
construct  the  system  which  had  -been  violratly  ^temipted 
by  the  events  ol  the  autumn  of  1641,  and  to  found  govern- 
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nsnt  on  tlie  eooperatioD  b«tWMQ  king  and  parU&nunt, 
without  defining  to  tbeniMlTM  what  wu  to  bs  d<m«  if 
the  king's  conduct  bacuM  uunffmUe.  Openly,  iadaad, 
Charles  IL  did  not  force  them  to  reoonstdet  their  position. 
Hs  not  thmst  membets  of  the  Commons  into  prison, 
or  iasne  writs  for  ahip-monej.  He  laid  no  claim  to  taxa- 
tion which  had  not  been  grsnted  by  parliament  Bnt  he 
was  extravagant  and  setf-indnlgent,  and  he  wanted  mors 
money  than  they  were  willing  to  supply.  A  war  with  the 
Dutch  broke  out,  and  there  were  strong  suqiicions  that 
Charles  applied  moasf  TOted  for  the  fleet  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Ticions  and  luxurious  oourb  Against  the 
rice  and  Inxnry,  indeed,  litUe  objection  was  likely  to  be 
brought.  The  over-haste  of  the  Puritans  to  drill  England 
into  ways  of  molality  and  virtue  had  thrown  at  Isact  the 
upper  classes  into  a  slough  of  revelry  and  baseness.  But 
if  the  vice  did  not  appear  objectionable  the  expense  did, 
and  a  new  chapter  in  the  financial  hiitory  of  the  Qovenunent 
was  opened  when  the  Commons,  having  previously  gained 
control  over  taxation,  proceeded  to  vindicate  their  right 
to  control  expenditure. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  taxation  was  concerned,  the  Long 
rarliament  had  not  left  its  successor  much  to  do.  The 
abolition  of  feudal  teDoras  and  purveyance  had  long  been 
demanded,  and  the  conclusion  of  sn  arrangement  which 
had  been  mooted  in  the  reign  of  James  L  ia  only  notable 
as  affording  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  tendency  of 
a  single  class  to  shift  burdens  off  its  own  shoulders.  The 
predotoinaut  landowners  preferred  the  grant  of  an  excise 
which  would  be  taken  out  of  all  pockets  to  a  land-tax  which 
would  exclusively  be  felt  by  those  who  were  relieved  by 
the  abolition  of  the  tenures.  The  question  of  e^nditure 
was  oonstantly  telling  on  the  relations  between  the  king 
and  the  House  of  Commout.  After  the  Puiitan  army  had 
been  disbanded,  the  king  resolved  to  keep  on  foot  a  petfy 
fM«»  of  SOOO  men,  and  he  had  nmch  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing for  it  out  of  a  revanne  which  had  not  been  intended 
by  duaa  who  voted  it  to  ba  wed  for  ancb  a  purpose. 
'nan  «anw  the  Dutch  war,  bringing  with  it  a  suspicion  that 
sooke  at  least  of  the  mcmey  given  for  paying  sailors  and 
fitting  out  alupa  was  ampli^yed  by  Charles  on  very  different 
olyeotb  Tlta  Commons  accordingly,  in  1665,  succeeded  in 
anf OKcisft  on  precedents  derived  from  the  reigns  of  Richard 
n.  and  Haniy  IV.,  the  right  of  appropriating  the  supplies 
granted  to  ipedal  objects ;  and  with  mota  diffienlty  thay 
obtained,  in  1666,  the  appcnntmant  of  a  amnntMon  em* 
powand  h>  iimttifite  inngoUuitiea  inthe  inie  of  monqri. 
Such  Beasntea  ware  (he  eompleiiMnt  of  the  control  over 
taxation  whidi  they  had  prariooalj  gained,  and  aa  &r  ta 
their  power  of  anpeirinon  wan^  it  eonititatad  thmi  and 
not  tha  king  the  diraetors  of  the  oonraa  of  govamment.  If 
this  raanlt  waa  not  immediately  felt,  it  was  bacarna  tha 
king  had  a  large  cartatn  ravanoa  voted  to  him  for  life,  so 
thal^  for  fha  presMit  at  least,  it  was  only  his  extraordinary 
expenses  which  could  be  Ivonght  under  parliamentary 
control  Kor  did  evm  the  renewal  <A  parliamentary 
impeachment,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  (1667),  bring  on  any  direct  collision 
with  the  king.  If  the  Commons  wished  to  be  rid  of  him 
bacanse  he  upheld  the  prerogative^  the  king  was  equally 
daurone  to  be  rid  of  him  because  he  looked  coldly  oa  the 
locaaneas  of  the  royal  mOTsls. 

The  great  motive  power  of  the  kter  politics  of  the  leign 
was  to  be  found  beyond  the  channel  To  the  men  of  the 
days  of  Charles  n.  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  was  what 
Philip  n.  of  Spain  had  been  to  the  men  of  the  days  of 
Elisabeth.  Qtadually,  in  foreign  policy,  the  ccmimereial 
emulation  with  the  Dutch,  which  found  vent  iu  one  war  in 
tha  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  two  wars  in  the 
time  dt  CSurlcs  Q,,  gava.way  to  a  dread,  rising  into  hatred,- 


of  the  arrogant  potentate  who,  at  the  head  of  the  mightiest 
army  in  l^urope,  treated  with  oontempt  all  rights  which 
ouBe  into  collision  with  his  own  wishes.  Nor  was  Lewis 
XIV.  merely  to  be  feared  as  a  military  or  political 
opponent  Even  when  he  was  on  bad  teruis  with  the 
pope  he  wss  a  warm  npludder  of  the  Papal  Church,  and 
Protestants  began  to  ask  whether  their  religion  would  long 
be  safe  if  other  states  succumbed  to  his  arms.  Soon,  too, 
suspicions  arose  that  there  were  those  in  I^gland  who 
mi^t  be  glad  to  use  bis  assiitanoe  for  the  overthrow  of 
Protestantism  at  home. 

In  fact,  the  danger  was  to  the  full  as  great  as  it  was 
imagined  to  be.  The  king  was  as  much  a  Roman  Catholic  as 
he  was  anything  at  all,  and  in  his  annoyance  at  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Commons  with  his  expenditure  he  thought 
it  a  flue  thing  to  lead  an  easy  uncontrolled  existence  as 
the  pensioner  of  the  great  king  In  1670  the  secret 
treaty  of  Dover  was  ngn«d.  Charles  wss  to  receive  from 
Louis  ^£200,000  a  year,  and  the  aid  of  6000  French  troops, 
to  enable  him  to  declare  himself  a  convert,  and  to  obtain 
special  advantages  for  his  religion,  whiUt  he  wss  also  tu 
place  the  forces  of  England  at  Lewie's  disposal  for  'his 
purposes  of  aggression  on  the  Continent 

Charles  had  no  difficulty  in  stirring  up  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  England  so  as  to  bring  about  a  second  Dutch 
war  (1672).  The  next  year,  unwilling  to  face  the  dangers 
of  his  larger  plan,  he  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
(1673).  By  a  single  act  of  the  prerogative  the  king 
suspended  all  penal  lawa  against  Roman  Oathdics  and 
dissenters  alike. 

The  cavalier  parliament  had  been  gradually  drifting 
into  opposition  to  the  crown.  But  to  the  end  it  was  true 
to  its  resolution  to  retain  the  political  predominance  of* 
the  English  Church.  It  dreaded  tha  Roman  Catholics. 
It  hated  and  despised  tiie  dimentan.  Under  any  circum- 
stances an  indulgence  would  have  been  most  distasteful 
to  it  Bnt  the  growing  belief  that  the  whda  achune  was 
merely  intandsd  to  serve  the  purposss  of  the  Roman 
Oathidica  oonTurtad  ita  dislike  into  deadly  oppoution. 
Tet  it  reaolved  to  base  ita  opposition  upon  eonstitn- 
tiMMi  grounds.  The  right  claimed  bythaking  to^pend 
tha  lawa  was  questioned,  and  hia  elain  to  spe^  authority 
in  eeckisiaitical  matters  wu  tre^ed  with  contan^  tha 
king  gave  way,  ami  withdrew  hia  dadantion.  But  no 
aolunn  Act  of  Fariiament  dedbrad  it  to  be  ilUga),  and  in 
due  cmusa  of  time  it  would  be  heard  of  agun. 

Ihe  Oommona  fdlowed  np  their  Uow  fay  passing  the 
Teat  Act,  making  the  raoq>tion  of  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  tha  torn*  ct  tha  Ghnreh  of  England,  and  the 
Rnnndation  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  office.  At  once  it  appeared  what  a 
hold  the  memben  of  the  obnoxious  church  hsd  had  upon 
the  administration  of  the  state.  The  lord  high  admirsl, 
the  lord  treasurer,  and  a  secretary  of  state  refused  to 
take  the  test  The  lord  high  admiral  was  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  Yoik. 

Charles,  as  usual,  bent  before  the  storm.  In  Danby  he 
found  k  minister  whose  views  answered  predsely  to  the 
views  of  the  existing  House  of  Commons.  Like  tiie  Com- 
mons, Danby  wished  to  silence  both  Roman  Catholics  and 
dissenters.  Like  the  Commons,  too,  he  wished  to  ebbark 
on  a  forugn  poli^  hostile  to  Frfcnca  But  he  served  a 
master  who  re^fded  Lewis  leas  as  a  possible  adversary 
than  u  a  possible  paymaster.  Sometimes  Danby  wnv 
allowed  to  do  as  he  liked,  and  the  marriage  of  tho! 
duke  of  York's  eldest  daughter  Mary  to  her  cousim  thee 
prince  of  Orange  was  the  most  lasting  result  of  his  adiniu> 
istration.  More  often  he  was  obliged  to  follow  where 
Charles  lad,  and  Charles  was.  coastant^rsa^  ^  sell  the 
nsntnlity  of  KngU"^  for  latga  anms  of.Frsneh^.'^At. 
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last  ona  of  th«ee  negotiations  was  detected,  ana~i>anby, 
who  was  sQpposed  to  be  the  author  instead  of  the  unwilling 
instroment  of  Uie  intrigue,  was  impeached.  In  order  to 
•aTB  his  minister,  Charles  dissolTed  parliament  (1678). 

CharlfiB  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  nnluck/  time  for 
his  own  quiet.  The  strong  feeling  against  the  Boman 
Catholics  had  been  quickened  into  a  flame  by  a  great  im- 
posture. The  iuTentors  of  the  so-called  Popish  pbt  charged 
the  leadmg  Eugliah  Roman  Catholics  with  a  design  to 
murder  the  king.  Judges  and  juries  alike  were  maddened 
with  excitement,  and  listened  greedily  to  the  lies  -which 
poured  forth  from  the  lips  of  profligate  informers.  I*  Inno- 
cent blood  was  shed  in  abundance. 

The  excitement  had  its  root  in  the  uneasy  feuling  caused 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  Boman 
Catholic.  Three  parliaments  were  summoned  and  dissolved. 
In  each  parliament  Uie  main  question  at  issue  between 
the  Commons  and  the  crown  was  the  Exclusion  Bill,  by 
which  the  Commons  sought  to  deprive  the  duke  of  York 
of  his  inheritance ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  leaders  of 
the  mevement  wished  the  crown  to  descend  to  the  king's 
illegitimate  son,  the  duke  of  Uonmonth. 

The  principles  by  which  the  Commons  were  guided  in 
these  parliaments  were  very  different  from  those  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  Restoration. 
Those  principles  to  which  that  party  adhered  which  about 
this  time  became  known  as  Uie  Tory  party  had  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  the  terror  caused  by  militant 
Puritanism.  In  the  state  the  Tory  inherited  the  ideas  of 
Clarendon,  and,  without  being  at  ^1  ready  to  abandon  the 
rlaims  of  parliaments,  nevertheless  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently  spoke  of  the  king  as  ruling  by  a  divine  and  inde- 
feasible titles  and  wielding  a  power  which  It  was  both 
impious  and  nnconstituti<maI  to  resist  by  force.  In  the 
ehuteh  he  inhuitad  tiie  ideas  of  Land,  and  saw  in  the 
maintenanco  ct  the  Act  <tf  Uniformity  the  safeguard  of 
religion.  But  the  hold  ol  these  opinions  *m  the  nation  had 
been  weakened  with  the  eeesation  of  tiie  canses  which  had 
prodaced  them.  In  1680  twenty  yean  had  passed  since 
the  Puritan  umj  had  been  disbanded.  Many  of  Crom- 
well's soldiers  had  died,  and  moat  ot  them  were  growing 
old.  The  dissenters  had  shown  no  signs  of  engaging  in 
plots  or  conspirade^  They  were  known  to  bs  only  a 
eomfaratively  small  minori^  of  the  population,  and  thoudi 
they  had  beui  cnieUy  peiHicnted,  th^  had  aoflbred  wiui- 
out  a  thought  of  renstanco.  Dread  of  the  dissenters, 
therefore,  had  bectmio  a  mere  diinuera,  which  only  those 
could  entertain  whose  minds  were  infiuenoad  1:^  prejudice. 
On  the  other  hand,  dread  of  the  Roman  Catholies  was  a 
living  force.  Unless  the  law  were  altered  a  B<mian 
Catholic  would  be  on  the  throne,  wielding  all  the  resonrces 
of  the  prerogat^e,  and  probabfy  supported  by  all  the 
resources  of  Uie  king  of  France;  Hence  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  Whigs,  as  Ute  predominant  party  was  now 
csJled,  was  in  the  state  to  seek  for  the  highest  national 
authority  in  parliament  rather  than  in  the  king,  and  in  the 
church  to  adopt  the  rational  theology  of  Chillingworth 
and  Hales,  whiUt  looking  to  the  dissenters  as  allies  against 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  enemies  of  both 

Events  were  to  show  that  it  was  a  wise  provision  which 
led  the  Whigs  to  seek  to  exclude  the  duke  of  Tork  from 
the  throne.  But  their  plan  suffered  under  two  faults,  the 
coi^UDCtion  of  which  was  ruinous  to  them  for  the  time. 
In  the  fint  place,  their  choice  of  Monmouth  as  the  heir 
was  infelicitous.  Not  only  was  he  under  the  stain  of 
illegitimacy,  but  his  saccession  excluded  the  future  succes- 
sion of  Mary,  whose  husband,  the  prince  of  Orange,  was 
the  hope  of  Protestant  Europe.  In  the  second  place, 
drastic  remedies  are  never  generally  acceptable  when  the 
evil  to  be  remedied  is  still  in  the  future.  -  When  iii  the 


third  of  the  short  parliaments  held  at  Oxford  the  Whigs 
rode  armed  into  the  city,  the  nation  decided  that  the  future 
danger  of  a  Roman  Catholic  succeeiuon  was  incomparably 
less  thfui  the  immediate  danger  of  another  civil  war. 
Loyal  addresses  poured  in  to  the  king.  For  the  four 
remaining  years  of  his  reign  he  ruled  without  snmmoning 
any  parliament  Whigs  were  brought  before  prejudiced 
juries  and  partial  judges.  Their  blood  flowed  on  the 
scaffold.  The  charter  of  the  city  of  London  was  confis- 
cated. The  reign  of  the  Tories  was  unquestioned.  Tet 
it  was  not  quite  what  the  reign  of  the  Cavaliers  had  been 
in  1660.  The  violence  'of>  the  Restoration  had  been 
directed  primarily  against  Puritanism,  and  only  against 
certain  forms  of  government  so  far  as  they  allowed  Puritans 
to  gain  the  upper  hand.  The  violence  of  the  Tories  was 
directed  against  rebellion  and  disorder,  and  only  against 
dissenten  so  far  as  they  were  believed  to  be  fomenters  of 
disorder.  Religious  hatred  had  less  part  in  the  action  of 
the  ruling  party,  and  even  from  its  worst  actions  a  wisj 
man  might  have  predicted  that  the  day  of  toleration  was 
not  so'  far  off  as  it  seemed. 

The  aooession  of  James  IL  (16S5)  put  the  views  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  test  A  new 
parliament  was  elected,  almost  entirely  composed  of  dedded 
Tories.  A  rebellion  in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  eari  of 
Argyll,  and  a  rebellion  in  England,  headed  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  were  easily  suppressed.  But  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  king's  position  were  not  thereby  over 
com&  It  would  have  been  hard,  in  days  in  which 
religions  questions  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  field  of 
politics,  for  a  Soman  Catholic  sovereign  to  rule  successfully 
over  a  Frote&taDt  nation.  James  set  himself  to  make  it, 
in  his  case,  impoesible.  It  may  be  that  he  did  not  con- 
sciously present  to  himself  any  object  other  than  fair  treat- 
mtet  far  Us  e6-raligioniits.  On  the  one  hand,  however, 
he  aUenatad  even  reasonable  opponents  by  offering  no 
guarantees  that  equality  so  gained  would  not  be  converted 
into  snperiori^  by  the  aid  of  his  own  miUtary  force  -and 
of  tiie  assistance  the  French  king ;  whilst  mi  tha  other 
hand  he  relied,  even  more  strongly  than  his  father  had 
done^  on  the  technical  legality  which  exalted  the  preroga. 
tire  in  defiance  of  the  qnrit  of  Ac  law.  He  began  by 
making  use  of  the  necessily  of  resisting  Monmouth  to 
inerease  his  army,  under  the  pretext  of  the  danger  of  a 
repetition  of  the  late  lebeUun ;  and  !n  the  n^menta  thus 
levied  he  appointed  many  Roman  Cathdio  ofDoers  who  had 
refused  to  oomp^  with  ue  Test  Act  RsUier  ^an  submit 
to  the  gentlest  remonstrance,  he  prorc^ned  parliament,  and 
proceeded  to  obtain  from  tiie  Court  of  King's  Bench  a 
judgment  in  favour  of  his  ri^t  to  diapmse  with  all 
perualties  due  by  law,  in  the  same  way  that  his  grandfather 
bad  appealed  to  the  judges  in  the  matter  of  the  post-natL 
But  not .  only  was  the  question  put  by  James  U.  of  far 
wider  import  than  the  qnestion  put  by  J  unes  L,  but  he 
deprived  the  court  to  which  he  applied  of  all  moral 
authority  by  previously  turning  out  of  office  the  judges 
who  were  likely  to  disagree  witii  him,  and  by  appointing 
new  ones  who  were  likely  to  agree  witii  him.  A  Court  of 
High  Commission  of  doubtful  legality  was  subsequently 
erected  (16ti6)  to  deprive  or  suspend  clergymen  who  made 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  court,  whilst  James  appointed 
Roman  Catiiolics  to  the  headship  of  certaiu  coU^[es  at 
Oxford.  The  legal  support  given  him  by  judges  of  hit 
own  selection  was  fortified  by  the  military  support  of  an 
army  collected  at  Hounslow  Heath;  and  a  Rcnnan 
Catholic,  the  eati  of  Tyrconnel,  was  sent  as  lord-deputy 
to  Ireland  (1687)  to  organize  a  Roman  Catholic  army  on 
which  the  king  might  f^  back  if  his/ESgU^^ociis^proved 
insufficient  for  his  puipoMiigiti^ed  by  VJtJUg 

Thus  fiMrtified,  Jauios  issued  a  declaration  oFindulgence 
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(1687)  granting  fnll  reli^oiu  liberty  to  all  hii  anbjeota. 
The  belief  that  the  grant  of  liberty  to  all  religions  was 
only  intended  to  serre  as  a  cloak  for  the  ascendency  of  one 
was  so  strong  that  the  meaanre  roused  the  (^position  of  all 
those  who  objected  to  see  the  king's  will  substitnted  for 
the  law,  even  if  they  wished  to  see  tiie  I*rotestant  dissenters 
tolerated.  In  spite  of  this  opposition,  the  king  thought  it 
poBsible  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  hia  declarar 
tion.  The  parliament  to  which  he  intended  to  appeal  was, 
however,  to  be  as  different  a  body  from  the  parliament 
vhich  met  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  as  the  bench  of 
judges  which  had  approved  of  the  dispensing  power  had 
been  different  from  the  bench  which  existed  at  his  acces- 
sion. A  large  number  of  the  bcnrongh  members  were  in 
those  days  returned  by  the  corporations,  and  the  oorpora- 
tiona  were  accordingly  changed.  But  so  thoron^pbly  was 
the  spirit  of  the  country  roused,  that  many  even  of  the  new 
coiporations  were  set  against  James's  declaration,  and  he 
had  therefore  to  abandon  for  a  time  the  hope  of  seeing  it 
accepted  even  by  a  packed  House  of  Commons.  All,  how- 
ever, that  he  could  do  to  give  it  force  he  did.  He  ordered 
the  clergy  to  read  it  in  ^  pulpits  (1688).  Seven  bishops 
who  presented  a  petition  asking  him  to  relieve  the  clergy 
from  the  burthen  of  proclaiming  what  they  believed  to  be 
illegal  were  brought  to  trial  for  publishing  a  seditious  libel. 
Their  acquittal  by  a  jury  was  the  first  serious  blow  to  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Idng. 

Another  event  which  seemed  likely  to  consolidate  his 
power  was  in  reality  the  signal  of  his  min.  The  queen 
bore  him  a  son.  Iltere  was  thus  no  longer  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  the  king  would  be  succeeded  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  by  a  Protestant  heir.  Popular  incredulity 
expressed  itself  in  the  assertion  that,  as  J ames  had  attempted 
to  gain  his  ends  by  means  of  a  packed  bench  of  judges  and 
a  packed  House  of  Conunons,  he  had  now  capped  the 
series  of  falsifications  by  the  production  of  a  snpposititions 
heir.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  combined  to  invite  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  religion  and 
laws  of  England.  He  landed  on  November  6  at  Brizham. 
Before  he  <$ould  reach  London  every  class  of  English  society 
had  declared  in  his  favour.  James  was  deserted  even  by 
his  army.  He  fied  to  France,  and  a  convention  parliament, 
■ummoned  without  the  royal  writ,  declared  that  his  flight 
was  equivalent  to  abdication,  and  offered  the  crown  in  joint 
sovereignty  to,William  and  Mary  XI689). 

The  Revolution,  as  it  was  called,  was  more  than  t  mere 
cliapga  U  sovereigns.  It  finally  transferred  the  ultimate 
doonon  in  the  state  from  &e  king  to  parUamenfc  What 
pailiamant  had  been  in  thelSthcentaiy  with  the  House  of 
Lords  predominating  that  parliament  was  to  be  again  in 
the  end  of  the  17th  century  with  the  House  ftf  Commons 
predominating.  Hut  House  of  Commons  was  tu  from 
rssting  on  »  wide  basis  of  popular  snffh^.  The  otmn^ 
voters  Were  the  freeholders;  but  in  the  towns,  with  some 
impifftant  exceptions,  the  electors  were  the  richer  inhabit- 
ants who  formed  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs,  or  a 
body  of  select  householders  man  or  less  under  the  control 
ct  some  neighbourii^  landowner.  A  House  so  dioaen  was 
an  aristocratio  body,  hat  it  was  ariatocratio  in  a  far  wider 
cenae  than  the  House  of  Lords  was  aristocratic  The  trad- 
ing and  legal  classes  found  their  representation  there  by 
the  dde  of  the  great  owners  of  bad.  The  House  drew  its 
atrui^  from  its  posttiaa  as  a  ttm  representative  of  &b 
cffsctiTe  strength  of  the  nation  in  its  social  and  eemomical 
Qi^ganuation. 

Sneh  was  the  body  which  firmly  grasped  the  control  over 
every  branch  of  the  administration.  Luniting  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  the  powers  assumed  by  the  crown,  tike  Commons 
decUred  that  uie  king  conld  not  keqi  a  stwdUig  army  in 
time  of  peace  without  consent  of  parliament;  and  tiiey 


made  that  consent  dGiebuli  as  hr  u  legialktion  could  go, 
by  passing  a  Mntany  Act  year  by  year  for  twelve  months 
only,  so  as  to  prevent  the  crown  from  exercising  military 
discipline  without  their  anthority.'  Behind  theee  legal  con- 
trivances stood  the  fact  that  the  army  was  organized  in  the 
aame  way  as  the  nation  was  organized,  being  officered  by 
gentlemen  who  had  no  dwire  to  overthrow  a  constitution 
throuj^  which  the  dnas  from  which  they  sprung  con- 
trolled the  government.  Strengthened  by  the  cessation 
of  any  fear  of  military  violence,  the  Commons  placed  the 
crown  in  financial  dependence  on  themselves  by  granting  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  only  for  a  limited  term  of  yeare, 
and  by  patting  strictly  in  force  their  t'ght  of  appropriating 
that  revenue  to  special  branches  of  expenditure. 

Such  a  revolution  might  have  ended  in  the  substitution 
of  the  despotism  of  a  class  for  the  despotism  of  a  man. 
Many  causes  combined  to  prevent  this  result  The  land- 
owners, who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Honse,  were  not 
elected  directly,  as  was  the  case  with  nobility  of  the  French 
States  General,  by  their  own  class,  but  by  electom  who, 
though  generally  loyal  to  them,  would  have  broken  off  from 
them  if  they  had  attempted  to  malce  themselves  masters 
of  their  fellow-cttizens.  No  less  important  was  the  almost 
absolute  independence  of  the  judges,  begun  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  reign,  by  the  grant  of  office  to  them  daring  good 
behaviour  instead  of  during  ttfe  king's  pleasure,  and  finally 
secured  by  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settiement  in  1701, 
which  protected  them  against  dtsmissal  except  on  the  joint 
address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Such  an  improve- 
meatf  however,  finds  its  full  counterpart  in  another  great 
step  already  taken.  The  more  representative  a  Govern- 
ment becomes,  the  more  necessaiy  it  is  for  the  well-being 
of  the  nation  that  the  expression  of  individual  thought 
should  be  free  in  every  direction.  If  it  is  not  so  the 
Government  is  inclined  to  proscribe  unpopular  opinion, 
and  to  forget  that  new  opinions  by  which  the  greatest 
benefits  are  likely  to  be  conferred  are  certain  at  first  to 
be  entertained  by  a  very  few,  and  are  quite  certain  ^to 
be  unpopular  as  soon  as  they  come  into  collision  with 
the  opinions  of  the  m^ority.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
benefits  of  the  liberation  of  thought  from  state  control 
had  been  secured  by  the  antagonism  between  church 
and  state.  The  Tudor  sovereigns  had  rightfully  asserted 
the  principle  that  in  a  well-ordered  nation  only  one  supreme 
power  can  be  allowed  to  exist ;  hnt  in  ao  doing  they  had 
enslaved  religion.  It  was  fortunato  that,  just  at  the 
moment  when  parliamentaix  omtrol  was  established  over 
the  state,  circumstances  should  have  arisen  whidi  made  the 
majority  mdy  to  restore  to  the  individnsl  oonseience  that 
supremacy  over  religicm  whidi  tiie  mediieval  ecclesiaatica 
had  claimed  for  tlte  corporation  of  the  universal  ehnrch. 
Dissenteia  had,  in  the  main,  stood  shoulder  to  shpnlder 
with  churchmen  in  r^ectiug  the  snspicioas  boimts  of 
James,  and  both  gratitnde  end  policy  forbade  the  thought 
of  replacing  them  nnder  the  heavy  yoke  wh'ch  had  been 
imposed  cm  them  at  tiie  Bestcnation.  1^  exact  mode  in 
which  relief  should  be  afforded  was  still  an  o^  question. 
The  idea  prevalent  with  the  more  liberal  mmds  amongst 
the  clergy  was  that  of  oomprehensioB, — that  is  to  say,  of  so 
modifying  the  prayras  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  as  to 
enable  the  dissenters  eheerfnlly  to  enter  id.  The  scheme 
was  one  whidi  had  approved  itself  to  minds  of  the  highest 
(HTder,— to  More,  to  Bacon,  to  Hales,  and  to  Jeremy  Tayloc 
U  is  one  which,  as  long  as  belief  are  not  very  divergent, 
keepa  up  a  sense  of  brotherhood  overruling  the  diversity 
of  oinnion.  It  broke  down,  as  it  always  will  break  down 
in  practice,  whenever  the  difference  of  belief  is  so  strongly 
felt  as  to  seek  earnestly  to  embody  itself  in  diversity  of 
outward  praetica  The  gM&^  VW^il^^V  the 
church  felt  that  to  surrender  their  accustomed  fcrmnlarics 
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TM  to  tnrrender  Mmewliat  of  the  belisf  which  those  for- 
mularins  sigaified,  vhile  the  diioenting  clergy  were  equaUy 
relactant  to  adopt  the  common  prayer  book  eren  in  a 
modified  form.  Hence  the  Toleration  Act,  which  goaran- 
teed  the  right  of  separate  auembUes  for  worship  outeide 
the  pale  of  the  charcb,  though  it  embodied  the  principles 
of  Cromwell  and  Hilkm,  and  not  those  of  Chillingwortb 
and  Halea,  was  carried  without  cUfficolty,  whilst  t^  pro- 
posed  schsnid  of  comprehuudon  nerer  had  a  ehtnce  of 
socceea  (1689). 

The  choice  was  one  which  posterity  can  heartily  approve. 
HowBTdr  wide  the  limits  of  toleration  be  drawn,  there  will 
always  be  those  who  will  be  left  outside.  By  religious 
liberty  those  inside  gain  as  mach  as  tboee  who  are  without. 
From  the  moment  of  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  no 
Froteatont  in  England  performed  any  act  of  worship  except 
by  his  own  free  and  deliberate  choice.  The  literary  epokes- 
man  of  the  new  system  was  Locke.  His  LetUra  eotutmuig 
Tolsration  laid  down  the  principle  which  had  been  mun- 
tained  by  Cromwell,  with  a  wider  application  than  was 
possible  in  days  when  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
mere  minority  only  able  to  maintain  itself  in  power  by  con- 
stant and  Busptcioua  vigilanoe. 

One  measure  remained  to  place  the  dissenters  in  the 
poution  of  foil  membership  of  the  state.  The  Test  Act 
excloded  them  from  office.  But  the  memoir  of  the  high- 
handed proceedings  of  Puitan  nilen  was  itill  too  ncent  to 
allow  Englishmen  to  mn  the  risk  of  » leimpoaitioB  of  tiuar 
yoke,  and  this  feeling,  fanciful  aa  it  was,  waa  anfficient  to 
keep  the  Test  Act  in  force  for  years  to  oome, 

complement  of  the  Toleration  Act  was  the  abolition 
of  the  cenaoiahip  of  the  press  (169fi).  The  ideas  of  the 
author  of  the  Ant^fficiea  had  at  last  prevailed.  The 
attempt  to  fix  certain  o^niona  on  the  nation  which  were 
pleasing  to  those  in  power  was  abandoned  bjr  kii^  «|id 
parliament  alikei  ■  The  nation,  or  at  least  so  mneh  of  it  as 
cared  to  read  books  or  pamphlets  on  political  snlgeots,  was 
admowledged  to  be  the  eapreae  judge,  which  mnst  Uiere- 
lore  be  allowed  to  listen  to  what  councillors  it  pleased. 

This  new  position  of  the  nation  made  itself  felt  in 
Tan  one  ways.  It  was  William's  merit  that,  fond  as  he  was 
of  power,  he  recognized  the  iaot  that  he  could  not  rule 
except  so  far  as  he  carried  the  good-will  of  the  nation  with 
him.  No  doubt  he  was  helped  to  an  intelligent  perception 
of  the  new  utuation  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  foreigner,  he 
cared  far  more  for  carrying  on  war  sncceaBfully  against 
France  than  for  influenciag  the  domeetio  legislation  of  a 
country  which  was  not  his  own,  and  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  conduct  of  the  struggle  which  lasted  till  he  was 
able  to  treat  with  France  on  eqaal  terms  at  Byswick 
(1697)  was  fairly  trusted  to  his  hands.  NeTertheleas  these 
years  ni  war  called  for  the  united  action  of  a  national 
goremment,  and  in  seeking  to  gain  this  support  for  him- 
self, he  hit  upon  an  e^Mdient  which  opened  a  new  era  in 
constitutional  politics. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  would  have 
been  an  otU  of  no  common  magnttode,  if  it  had  made 
gOTemment  impossible.  Yet  this  was  precisely  what  it 
threatened  to  do.  Sometimes  the  dominaut  part;  in  the 
Honse  pressed  with  unscrupulous  rancour  upon  its 
opponents.  Sometimes  the  majority  shifted  from  side  to 
side  as  the  House  was  influenced  by  passing  gusts  of 
passion  or  sympathy,  so  that,  as  it  was  said  at  the  time,  no 
man  could  foretell  one  day  what  the  House  would  be 
pleased  to  do  on  the  next.  Against -the  first  of  these 
dangers  William'  was  to  a  great  extent  able  to  guard,  by 
the  exercise  of  bis  right  of  dissolution,  so  as  to  appeal  to 
the  constituenoies,  which  did  not  always  share  in  the  pas- 
sions of  their  representatives.  Bat  the  second  danger  could 
no;  bo  met  in  this  way,    T>'o  only  cure  for  waywardness 


is  re^naibility,  and  not  only  was  this  predsel^  what  the 
ComAons  had  not  learned  to  feel,  but  it  was  that  which  it 
was  impossible  to  make  them  feel  direotiy.  A  body 
composed  of  several  hundred  membera  cannot  carty  on 
government  with  the  requisite  steadiness  of  actios  and 
clearness  of  insight  Such  work  can  only  fitiy  be  intrusted 
to  a  few,  and  whenever  difficult  oircmnstanoes  arise,  it  is 
necessary  tJiat  the  action  of  those  few  be  kept  in  hannony 
by  the  predominance  of  on&  The  scheme  on  which 
William  hit,  by  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  was 
tiiat  which  has  since  been  known  as  Cabinet  government 
He  selected  as  his  ministeis  the  leading  members  of  the 
two  Houses  who  had  the  confidence  of  tbe  majority  of  tho 
Honse.  of  Commons.  In  tiai  way,  the  minority  felt  an 
interest  in  supporting  the  men  who  embodied  their  own 
opinions,  and  fell  in  turn  under  the  influence  of  those  who 
held  them  with  greater  prudence  or  ability  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  average  membera  of  the  House.  All  that 
William  doubtless  mtended  was  to  acquire  a  ready  instru- 
ment to  enable  him  to  cany  on  the  war  with  success.  In 
reality  he  had  re-founded,  on  a  new  basis,  the  government 
of  England.  His  own  personal  qualities  were  such  that 
he  was  able  to  dominate  over  any  set  of  ministers ;  bat 
the  time  would  oome  when  there  would  be  a  sovereign  of 
inferior  powers.  Then  the  body  of  ministers  would  step 
into  his  place.  The  old  rude  arrangements  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  provided  by  freqneat  depositions  that  an 
inefficient  sovereign  should  ceaae  to  rale,  and  those 
amogBments  had  been  imitated  in  the  case  of  Charles  L 
and  Ames  XL  Btill  the  olain  to  rule  had,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Henry  IIL,  been  derived  from  hereditary  de- 
scent, and  the  intermption,  however  frequently  it  might 
occur,  had  been  regarded  as  something  abnormal,  only  to 
be  applied  wheto  there  was  an  absoli^  necessity  to  prevent 
Ihs  wielder  of  executive  anthorify  from  setting  at  defiance 
the  determmed  purpose  of  the  nation.  After  the  Revolu- 
tioOf  not  only  had  the  king's  title  been  so  changed  as  to 
m^e  him  more  direct^  than  ever  dependent  on  the 
nation,  but  ne  now  called  into  existence  a  body  which 
derived  its  own  strength  from  its  conformity  with  ths 
wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  but  a  temporary 
axpedient  When  the  war  came  tu  an  end  the  Whig  party 
which  had  sustained  William  in  his  struggle  with  France 
split  up.  The  dominant  feelirg  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  no  longer  tiia  desire  to  support  the  crown  against  s 
foreign  enemy,  but  to  make  government  as  cheap  as 
possible,  leaving  future  dangers  to  the  chances  of  the 
fntura  William  had  not  eo  nnderstood  the  new  invention 
of  a  nnited  ministry  as  binding  him  to  take  into  his  eerrice 
a  onited  ministry  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  fools  and 
knaves.  He  allowed  the  Commons  to  reduce  the  army  to 
a  skeleton,  to  question  his  actions,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
were  a  cipher.  But  it  was  only  by  alow  degrees  that  he 
was  brought  to  acknowledge  the  neoesai^  of  choosing  his 
members  from  amount  tte  men  who  had  dom  uese 
things. 

The  time  came  when  he  needed  again  the  support  of  the 
nation.  The  death  of  Charles  IL,  the  heirless  king  of  the 
huge  Spanish  monarchy,  had  long  been  expected.  Since 
the  peace  of  Byswick,  WiUiam  and  Lewis  JIY.  had  come 
to  terms  by  two  successive  partition  treatiee  {ct  a  division 
of  those  Vast  territories  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  of 
them  should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  near  relation 
either  of  the  king  of  France  or  of  the  emperor,  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  When  the  death  actually  took 
place  in  1700,  William  seemed  to  have  no  authority  in 
England  whatever ;  and  Lewis  was  therefore  encouraged 
to  break  his  engagementvandctD^cept4ha.^Qle.of  tiie 
Spanish  inheritance  for  his  grandson,  who  honms  l^iijip 
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T.  of  Spain.  WilliuB  urn  dmAy  fhat  mch  pndoodnanM 
of  EVtooo  in  Eordpe  vonld  Iwd  to  tibo  danlc^iment  of 
ptetaBrfou  nnbearable  to  othn  itataa.  But  the  Hoaaa  of 
ConuDous  did  not  aee  even  when  the  Dntdi  garriMuu 
wen  diiren  hf  I^ch  troopi  ont  of  the  poata  in  the 
Spaaiah  NedKrianda  which  thqr  had  oocopiad  for  manj 
jean  (1701). 

William  had  pmdently  done  all  that  he  oonld  to  con* 
ciliate  the  Tory  migority.  Id  the  preoeding  year  (1700) 
be  had  giren  office  to  a  Tory  miaUtiy,  and  he  now  (1701) 
gave  hia  aaaeiLt  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  aecared 
the  snoceauoD  of  the  crown  to  the  hoou  of  Hanover  to  the 
ezdosioa  of  all  Boman  CaUiolio  claimanta,  though  it 
impoaed  aereral  freah  reatrictiona  on  the  prerog&tire, 
Willinm  was  indeed  wiae  in  keeping  hia  feelinga  under 
control.  The  conntry  sympathized  with  him  more  than 
the  Conunona  did,  and  when  the  Houbb  imprisoned  the 
gentlemen  deputed  by  the  freeholders  of  Kent  to,  present 
a  petition  asking  that  ita  byal  addreaaea  mii^t  be  tamed 
into  biUa  of  aapply,  it  aim^y  adTwtiaed  ita  weaknaaa  to 
the  whole  country. 

The  reception  of  this  Kentish  petition  was  but  a  fore- 
taste of  the  discrepancy  between  the  Commons  and  the 
nation,  which  was  to  [ffOTe  the  marked  feature  of  the 
middle  of  the  century  now  opening.  For  the  preaent  the 
Uonae  waa  feady  to  give  way.  It  requeated  the  king  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  die  Dntch.  Willum  went  yet  fnitiier 
in  the  direction  in  which  ha  waa  urged.  Ha  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  emperor  as  well  aa  with  the  Statea  General 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  crowna  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  to  compel  France  to  evacuate  the  NetherUnda..  An 
unexpected  event  came  to  give  him  all  the  atrength  he 
needed.  James  IL  died,  and  Lewis  acknowledged  hia  son 
aa  the  rightful  king  of  England.  Englishmen  of  both 
partiea  were  stung  to  indignation  by  the  insult.  William 
disaolved  parliament,  and  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
Tory  as  it  was  by  a  email  majority,  waa  eager  to  aupport 
the  king.  It  voted  men  and  money  according  to  his 
wisheai  England  was  to  be  the  soul  of  the  Qrand  Alliance 
against  France.  But  before  a  blow  was  struck  William 
was  thrown  from  his  horse.  He  died  on  March  8,  1702, 
"  The  man,"  as  Bnrke  said  of  him,  "  was  dead,  but  the 
Qrand  Alliance  snrrived  in  which  King  William  lived  and 
tugned." 

Upon  the  accession  of  Anne,  war  waa  at  once  commenced. 
The  Grand  Alliance  became,  as  William  would  have 
wished,  a  league  to  wrest  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  from  Philip,  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  archduke 
Charlea,  It  found  a  chief  of  supreme  military  and 
diplomatic  genius  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  His 
victory  at  Blenheim  (1704)  drove  the  French  out  of 
Germany.  His  victory  of  Ramillies  (1706)  drove  them 
out  of  the  Netherlands.  In  Spain,  Gibraltar  was  captured 
by  Rooke  (1704)  and  Barcelona  by  Peterborough  (1705). 
Prince  Eugene  relieved  Turin  from  a  French  siege,  and 
followed  up  the  blow  by  driving  the  besiegers  oat  of  Itatv. 

At  home  Marlburough,  caring  nothing  for  politics,  at 
first  gave  hia  support  to  the  Tories,  whose  church  policy 
was  regarded  with  favour  by  the  queen.  Their  efforts 
were  directed- towards  the  restriction  of  the  T<deratt(m  Act 
nithin  narrow  Umita.  Many  disaentera  had  avadad  tha 
Test  Act  partaking  of  the  eommnnion  in  a  ehnrch, 
though  they  subsequently  attended  their  own  chapels.  An 
Ocoanonal  Conformity  Bill,  imposing  penaltiea  on  those 
^rbo  adtmted  this  practice,  twice  passed  the  Commona 
(1703, 1703),  but  traa  rqected  l^^  the  Honae  of  Lotda,  in 
which  dw  Whig  element  predominated.  Tb»  chnrch  waa 
aerred  in  a  nbuer  manner  in  1701  "hj  the  abandonment 
of  fitat-fmita  and  tenths  by  the  queen  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
raising  the  pittances  of  the  poorer  dcigy.   In  1707  a  piece 


of  lagialation  of  the  highest  Taint  waa  carried  to  a  anceeaa- 
fnl  Mid.  Tlu  Act  of  Union,  passed  in  the  parliaments 
of  En^and  aad  Scotland,  joined  tha  legislature  at  tlte  two 
kbgdoBU  and  tht  nationa  themaelvaa  in  an  indiaaolnhla 
bond. 

The  ministry  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Union  had  anflbred  important  chuigea  ainoe  the 
commencement  of  the  reign.  The  Tmiea  had  never  been 
as  earnest  in  the  proaecntion  of  the  war  aathe  Whiga;  and 
Mariborough,  who  cared  abort  all  things  for  the  proaecution 
of  the  war,  gradually  replaced  Tories  by  Whi^  in  the 
ministry.  His  intention  was  doubtless  to  conciliate  both 
parties  by  admitting  them  both  to  a  share  of  power ;  but 
the  Whigs  were  determined  to  have  all  or  none,  and  in 
1708  a  purely  Whig  ministry  waa  formed  to  support  the 
war  as  the  first  purdy  Whig  ministry  had  anppiwtad  it  in 
the  reign  of  William.  The  years  of  its  power  were  the 
years  the  victoriea  of  Oudenarde  (1708)  and  of 
Malplaquet  (1709),  brining  with  them  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  military  power  of  LnriL 

Such  sncceases,  if  they  were  not  embraced  in  die  spirit 
of  moderation,  boded  no  good  to  the  Whigs.  It  was 
known  that  even  before  the  last  batUe  Lewis  had  been 
ready  to  give  up  his  grandson,  and  that  his  offers  had  been 
rejected  becanse  he  would  not  consent  to  join  the  allies  in 
turning  him  out  of  Spain.  A  belief  spread  in  England 
that  hUrlborough  wished  the  endlesa  prolongation  of  the 
war  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  Spain  was  far  away,  and, 
if  the  Netherlands  were  aafe,  enongh  had  beeu  done  for  the 
interests  of  Englatfd.  The  Whiga  were  charged  with 
refusing  to  make  peace  when  an  honourable  and  satis- 
factory peace  was  not  beyond  their  readl 

As  soon  as  the  demand  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  relaxed,  the  Whigs  could  but  rely  on  thur 
domestic  policy,  in  which  they  were  strongest  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity  but  weakest  in  the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  Jt 
waa  known  that  they  looked  for  the  principle  on  which 
the  queen's  throne  rested  to  the  national  act  of  the 
Revolution  rather  than  to  the  birth  of  the  sovereign  as  the 
daughter  of  Jamea  IL,  whilst  popular  feeling  preferred, 
however  inconsistently,  to  attach  itself  to  some  fragment  of 
hereditary  right.  What  was  of  greater  consequence  was 
that  it  was  tmown  that  they  were  the  frienda  of  the  dts- 
senters,  and  that  dieir  leaders,  if  they  could  have  had  their 
way,  would  not  only  have  maintained  the  Toleration,  Act, 
but  would  also  have  repealed  the  Test  Act,  In  1709  a 
sermon  preached  by  Dr  Sacheverel  denounced  toleration 
and  the  right  of  resistance  in  tones  worthy  of  the  first  days 
of  the  Restoration.  Foolish  as  the  sermon  was,  it  waa  but 
the  refiection  of  folly  which  was  widely  spread  amongst  the 
rode  and  less  educated  classes.  The  Whig  leaders  unwisely 
took  up  the  chaUenge  and  impeached  SachevereL  The 
Lords  condemned  the  man,  but  they  condemned  him  to  an 
easy  sentence.  His  trial  waa  the  signal  for  riot,  X>issent- 
ing  chapels  were  sacked  to  the  cry  of  Hi^'  Chnrch  and 
SachevereL  The  queen,  who  had  peraonal  reaaons  for  dis- 
liking the  Whiga,  dismissed  them  from  office  (1710),  and  a 
Tory  Houaa  n  Gommona  was  elected  amidst  the  excite- 
ment to  aupport  the  Tory  ministry  of  Harley  and  St  John. 

After  Boma  heutation  die  new  mim'stiy  made  peace 
with  Fiance,  and  HA  treaty  of  Utrecht^  atipulating  for 
the  permanent  sepamtion  of  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain,  and,  aasigning  Milan,  Napleii^  anA  the  Spanish 
Netherisnda  to  the  Anstriui  daimant,  acccanpliahed  all 
tlut  could  zeaaonaUy  be  daaired,  thongh  the  abfuidcm- 
ment  to  die  Tengeanoe  at  the  Spanish  Ooronueat  of  ont 
Catalan  alUaa,  and  the  baae  deaertion  of  cur  Continental 
confederates  on  the  very  field  of  actionJ^onght  dishonour 

wueom^d  the  .feasation  of  Iha  frar.  /  Tho  ippr«gil  of  thd 
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Lords  had  been  secnred  by  the  creation  of  twelve  Tory 
peen.  Id  home  politics  the  new  misiatry  was  in  dingeT 
of  being  carried  away  by  its  more  Tiolent  supporters.  St 
John,  now  Viaeoont  Bolingbroke,  with  onscrupulons  auda- 
city placed  himself  at  their  head.  The  Occasional  Con- 
fonnity  Bill  was  at  last  carried  (1711).  To  it  was  added 
the  Schism  Act  (1714),  forbidding  disaenten  to  keep 
schools  or  engage  in  tuition.  Bolingbroke  went  still 
farther.  He  engaged  in  an  intrigue  for  bringing  over  the 
Pretender  to  succeed  the  queen  upon  her  death.  This  wild 
conduct  alienated  the  moderate  Tories,  who,  much  as  they 
wished  to  see  the  throne  occupied  by  the  heir  of  the  ancient 
line,  oonld  not  bring  themselves  to  consent  to  its  occupation 
by  a  Catholio  prince,  even  if  his  birth  marked  him  out  for 
sovereignty.  Such  men,  tiierefore,  when  Anns  died  (17H) 
joined  the  Whige  in  proclaiming  the  alector  of  Hanover 
king  as  George  I. 

^e  accession  of  George  L  brought  with  it  the  predomin- 
ance of  the  Whigs.  They  had  on  their  side  the  royal 
power,  the  greater  part  of  the  arietocracy,  the  diiaenters, 
and  the  higher  trading  and  commercial  classea  The 
Toriee  applied  to  the  dislike  of  dissenters  prevalent 
amongst  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergy, 
and  to  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  agricultural  clasaee  to- 
wards those  who  enriched  themselres  by  trade.  Such  a 
feeling,  if  it  wae  aroused  by  irritating  legislation,  might 
very  probably  torn  to  the  advantage  of  the  exiled  house, 
especially  as  the  majority  of  Englishmen  were  to  be 
found  on  the  Tory  side.  It  was  therefore  advisable  that 
Government,  should  content  iteelf  with  as  little  action 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  old  habits  to  wear 
khemeelves  out  The  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland 
(1716),  and  the  defeat  of  a  portion  of  his  army  which  had 
advanced  to  Preston, — a  defeat  which  was  the  consequence 
of  the  apathy  of  his  English  aapporters,  and  which  was 
followed  by  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion, — 
gave  increased  strength  to  the  Whig  Government  But 
they  vrere  reluctent  to  face  an  immediate  dissolution, 
and  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed  (1716)  to  extend  to 
eeven  yeara  the  duratiou  of  parliaments,  which  had  been 
fixed  at  three  yean  by  the  Triennial  Act  of  William  and 
Haiy.  I7nder  General  Stanhope  an  effort  was  made  to 
draw  legislation  in  a  more  liberal  direction.  The 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism  Act  were 
repealed  (1719) ;  bat  the  migoritiea  on  the  nde  of  the 
Goveniment  were  nnosntlly  small,  and  Stanhope,  who 
vrould  willingly  have  repeakd  the  Test  Act  so  far  as  it 
related  to  dissenters,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  pro- 
ject as  entirely  impraetusable.  The  Peeiage  BUI,  intro- 
duced  at  the  eame  time  to  limit  the  royal  power  of  creating 
peere,  was  happily  thrown  oat  in  the  Commons.  It  was 
proposed  partly  from  a  desire  to  gaud  the  Lwds  against 
Such  a  s&diien  increase  of  their  nnmbert  as  had  been  forced 
on  them  when  the  trea^  of  ITtreeht  was  imdsr  discussion, 
and  partly  to  secure  the  Whigs  in  office  against  any  change 
in  this  royal  coanoila  in  a  sneoeeding  reign.  It  was  in  fact 
eoncared  by  men  who  valned  the  immediate  victory  of 
their  prioeiplea  more  than  ikej  trusted  to  the  genenU  good 
senee  of  the  nation.  The  Lwds  ware  at  this  time,  as  a 
matter  of  fact^  not  merely  wealthier  but  wiser  than  the 
Commons ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  days  when  the 
Commons,  by  pesaing  the  Septennial  Act,  had  ehown  their 
distrust  of  their  own  constituents,  the  peers  should  show, 
by  the  Peerage  Bill,  their  distrust  of  that  House  which  was 
elected  by  thoee  constituenciee.  Nevertheleee  the  remedy 
was  worse  than  the  disease.  A  close  oligarchy  would  not 
only  have  held  a  dominant  position  for  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  daring  which  it  would  really  be  fit  to  exercise 
authority,  but  would  have  been  impenotrable  to  the  force 
ct  pnblic  opinion  when  the  time  cane  that  a  public  opinion 


worthy  ol  the  name  waa  formed.  It  is  Miwntiel  to 
the  permanenoe  of  an  Upper  House  that  it  ahonld  "ba 
unable  to  set  at  defianee  the  will  of  the  nation  expressed 
by  its  representativee ;  and  wHkout  the  power  of  creetiou 
the  House  of  Lords  might  easily  have  attempted  to  do  this 
till  there  was  no  altMnaliTa  to  »  violent  alteration  of  the 
constitution. 

The  excitement  following  on  the  hnreting  of  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  and  the  death  or  ruin  of  the  leading  ministers, 
brought  Walpole  to  the  front  (1721).  As  a  man  of 
business  when  men  of  businew  were  few  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  he  was  emineutly  fit  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  But  he  owed  his  long  eontinnance  in  office 
especially  to  his  sagacity.  He  clearly  saw,  what  Stanhope 
haid  failed  to  see  tiiat  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  not  fitted 
as  yet  to  intereet  Iteelf  wi&ely  in  affairs  of  government,  and 
that  therefore  the  rule  must  be  kept  in  tiie  hands  of  the 
upper  classes.  But  he  was  too  sensible  to  adopt  the  coarse 
expedient  which  had  commended  itself  to  Stanhope,  and 
he  preferred  humouring  the  masses  to  coatradicting  Uiem. 

The  struggle  of  the  preceding  century  had  left  its  mark 
in  every  direction  on  ^e  national  development  Out  of 
the  reaction  against  Puritanism  had  come  a  vridely-spread 
relaxation  of  morals,  and  also,  as  far  as  the  educated  class 
was  concerned,  an  eagerness  for  the  discussion  of  all  social 
and  religions  problems.  The  fierce  excitement  of  political 
life  had  etirred  up  the  fountains  of  thought,  ahd  tiie  meet 
anciently  received  doctrines  were  held  of  little  worth  nntil 
they  were  brought  to  the  teat  of  reason.  It  was  a  time 
when  the  pen  was  more  powerful  than  the  sword,  whui  a 
seeiftary  of  state  would  treat  vrith  condeecension  a  wit^ 
pamphleteer,  and  when  such  a  pamphleteer  might  hopi^ 
not  in  vain,  to  become  a  eecretuy  of  states 

It  was  in  this  world  of  reason  and  literature  that  the 
Whigs  of  the  Peerage  Bill  moved.  Walpole  perceived 
that  there  was  another  world  which  understood  none  of 
these  things.  With  cynical  insight  be  discovered  (hat  a 
great  Government  cannot  reat  on  a  clique,  however  distin- 
guiahed.  If  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  not  conscioua 
political  wants,  it  was  conscious  of  material  wanta.  The 
.merchant  needed  protection  for  his  trade;  the  Toten 
gladly  welcomed  election  day  as  bringing  guineas  to  their 
pockets.  Membm  of  Parliament  were  ready  to  sell  their 
votes  for  places,  for  peuuons,  for  actual  money.  The 
system  waa  not  new,  as  Danby  is  credited  with  the  discoveij 
that  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  pwchaaed 
But  with  Walpole  it  naehed  its  hn^t 

Bach  a  system  was  possible  beeanae  tti«  Howe  of 
Commons  waa  not  really  aeeountabla  to  its  constitosnte. 
The  Totee  (rf  ita  membeia  were  not  published,  and  still  len 
were  their  speeehea  made  known.  Bach  a  silence  eonld 
only  be  maintained  around  the  House  whan  Aera  was  little 
interest  in  its  proceedings.  The  great  queetions  of  religion 
and  taxation  which  had  agitated  the  country  under  the 
Stuarts  were  now  fairly  aetUed.  To  reawaken  those  ques- 
tiona  in  any  ehape  wonld  be  dangerone.  Walpda  took  gitod 
care  never  to  repeat  the  mtetake  of  the  Sacheverel  triaL 
When  on  one  occasion  he  was  led  into  the  prc^xual  of  an 
unpopular  exdse  he  at  once  drew  back.  England  in  hie  days 
was  growing  rich.  Englishmen  were  bluff  and  independent^ 
in  their  ways  often  eoanw  and  unmannerly.  Their  life  wai 
the  b'fe  depicted  on  the  canvas  of  Hogarth  and  the  pagea 
of  Fielding.  AU  high  imagination,  alt  devotion  to  the 
pobbc  wea^  seemed  laid  asleep.  But  the  political  instinct 
was  not  dead,  and  it  would  one  day  express  itself  for  better 
ends  than  an  agitation  against  an  excise  bill  or  an  outcry 
for  a  popular  war.  A  Goveniment  could  no  longer  employ 
its  powere  for  direct  oppression.  In  his  own  house  and  in 
his  own  conscience,  every  Epnlishman^nsfKaa  the  Govern- 
ment waa  concerned,  was^  ig&^rVb&M^by  By 
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ud  b/  lilt  Um  mNild  dawn  on  ih«  Batim  that  aaanhj  b 
u  prodnotiTa  of  evil  aa  tTntn&y,  and  that  a  Oovanmunt 
whtdL  omiti  -  to  ngnlata  or  oontnl  alknn  tha  atnog  to 
opcnM  dia  woah;  «nd  tht  rich  to  opmu  tha'poor, 

WiUpoU^.  adninutration  laatad  long  enoogh  to  gin 
room  te-  aoma  faeUe  axpnonon  of  thk  foaling,  Vnan 
Qaocga  I.  waa  aoooaadad  1^  Omfg^  JL  (1737),  Walpola 
mnatnod  in  pomr.  HU  eagsraesa  for  Uia  poMMion  of 
tiat  powar  iraieh  ha  deaind  to  oh  for  Ub  oonntn'a  good, 
togathar  with  tha  incapacity  of  two  kinga  bora  and  brad  in  a 
foraign  Bonnti^  to  taka  a  Itading  part  in  Engliih  aflUn,  com- 
platad  tha  ehanga  whuth  had  bMt  aflbotad  whan  William  for 
tha  firat  tima  antmitad  the  oondvot  of  goranuunt  to  a  onitad 
Cttunat  Thaca  waa  now  for  tha  flzat  timo  n  prims 
ainistar  in  England,  a  pacaon  who  waa  huiaalf  a  anltject 
impoaing  harmoaiona  action  on  tha  Cabinet  Tha  change 
waa  ao  giadoally  and  ailantlj  Abated  that  it  ia  difficnU  to 
realiae  ita  ,fttll  importanoa.  So  far,  Indaad,  aa  it  only  came 
tbaat  throngh  tha  inea|)acitr  of  the  fiiat  two  kingii  of  the 
faonaa  of  Huovar,  it  might  be  oUiieiated,  and  waa  in  fact 
to  a  great  extent  oUitacatad  Iqr  a  man  uOin  iBecaaior. 
But  ao  iir  aa  it  waa  the  roanit  id  genenl  iendaneiai^  it 
oonld  never  be  oUitaiitocL  In  flw  miaiitrioa  in  whieh 
Soman  and  Montagn  on  the  one  hand  and  Haiiey  and  St 
John  Ml  the  other  had  taken  par^  there  waa  no  piuoa 
miniBtarexoqit,8o  far  aa  one  member  of  the  adminiatiatlai 
dMninated  ovtr  hla  eolleagneaby  the  force  of  eharaater  And 
intalligenoe.  In  the  refgn  of  Oeoige  IH  even  Korth  and 
Addington  ware  udvanaUy  aoknowladged  bj  that  titl% 
thongh  thay  had  little  daim  to  the  indepandanoe  of  aetion 
of  a  Walpoie  or  a  Pitt 

Tha  change  wai^  in  iict,  one  of  the  moat  important  of 
thoaa  by  whieh  the  English  conatitation  haa  been  altered 
from  an  hereditaiy  monarchy  with  a  parliamcntaiyragnlatiTe 
kgent^  to  a  parii&mentaiy  goTammant.with  an  hareditaiy 
r^^tive  agency.  In  Wupole'a  time  the  fonna  trf  tlw 
comtitotioa  had  become,  in  all  OMentiil  poitienlaia,  what 
th^y  an  now.  What  waa  wanting  waa  a  national  fi»oe 
baUnd  them  to  give  them  thor  pfoper  woA. 

The  growing  oppoaition  which  finally  drora  Walpola 
bom  powar  waa  ncrt  entirdy  withont  a  natter  eltunent  tiun 
eoold  be  fnmiahed  1^  pemonal  rinby  or  ignorant  diatotut 
ti  eommeretal  and  financial  ancoaai.  It  waa  well  that 
eomplainte  that  n  great  oonntry  onght  not  to  be  goremed 
liy  petronaga  and  bribery  ihcnild  be  nu'^d,  althoogh,  aa 
aabMqnent  eKperience  ahowed,  the  eanaea  which  rendered 
eomption  inentable  were  not  to  be  removed  by  the 
•zpnlaion  of  Walp<de  from  offie&  But  for  one  error, 
indeed,  it  ia  |»obable  that  Walpole'a  nile  woold  hare  been . 
farttiw  {ffolonged  than  it  waa.  In  1739  a  popular  excite- 
ment aroM  f<x  a  declaration  of  war  gainst  Spain. 
Walpoie  baliered  that  war  to  be  eertaioly  nqjnat,  and 
likely  to  be  diiaatrooe.  He  had,  however,  been  ao 
accnatomed  to  give  way  to  popular  fmeaare  tiiat  he  did 
not  perceive  the  difference  between  a  wtae  and  timely 
determination  to  leare  a  right  action  undone  in  the  face 
of  insuperable  difBcultiea,  and  an  tunriae  end  cowardly 
determination  to  do  that  which  be  believed  to  be  wrong 
and  impradsnt  If  he  had  now  reaigned  rather  than 
demean  himaelf  by  ecting  againet  his  conscience,  it  is  by 
DO  meana  nnlikely  that  he  would  have  been  recall^  to 
power  before  many  years  were  over.  As  it  was,  the 
biluree'frf  the  wer  recoiled  on  hia  own  head,  and  in  1743 
his  long  ministry  came  to  an  end. 

After  a  abort  interval  a  ancceaam  waa  found  in  Henry 
PeQutm,  All  the  ordinary  arts  of  connption  which 
Walpoie  had  practised  were  cootiDaed*  and  to  them  were 
added  aita  of  oormptioa  which  Walpoie  had  disdained  to 
ptaetiaa.  He  at  least  understood  that  there  were  certain 
.princijdaa  in  anordanca  with  which  ho  wished  to  conduct 


pvUio  affiun,  and  he  had  djjvan  oolleagua  aftw  ooUeagnt 
out  of  office  rather  than  allow  them  to  distract  hia  method 
of  government  Pelluun  and  hia  brother,  the  ooward^ 
intriguing  duke  ot  Newcaatla^  had  no  j^inoiplaa  of  govern, 
meat  whatever.  Tktj  offered  plaee  to  eveiy  man  of 
pariiamentacy  akill  or  inflnenca  Ilierawai  no  oppoaition, 
baoanae  tiie  miniatera  never  attempted  to  do  anything 
whudi  would  aionse  opposition,  ud  becaoae  they  ware 
ready  to  do  anything  called  for  by  any  one  who  had  power 
enough  to  make  himaelf  dangerona;  and  in  1743  they 
embarked  <»  a  naalaaa  war  wiu  Aanee  in  order  to  pleaaa 
the  king,  who  aaw  In  every  oommotion  on  the  Oontinent 
aome  danger  to  hia  beloved  Hanoverian  poaaaaaion%  , 

At  moat  timea  in  Hu  iiUofj  of  England  aneh  a  mfnlatry 
woald  hevo  been  driven  from  offioe  by  the  nmoad  ontory 
of  an  ofltaded  people.  Li  the  daya  of  the  Pelham% 
government  waa  regarded  aa  lying  too  far  ontaide  tha  all- 
important  private  mtaraato  of  the  ecMunnni^  to  make  it 
wc^  while  to  make  any  effort  to  reaone  It  from  tha 
degradation  into  whieh  it  had  CaUen  jjti  the  Feniana  had 
not  been  long  ia  power  faefoie  tiua  aorene  beUaf  thai  the 
oonnby  oonld  get  mi  vwy  vrell  without  a  govmunant  in 
any  real  aenao  a  tiw  word  waa  pnt  to  the  teat  In  1745 
Cfeariea  Edward,  the  loo  of ,  ue'  Fre^wider,  landed  in 
Scotland.  He  waa  foQowea  b^  many  of  the  Highland 
clans,  always. ready  to'draw  the  awocd  agalnat  the  eon- 
atitnted  aiUboritiaa  of  the-Lowlanda;  and  ana  in  tha 
Lowhudi^  and  aapedaQy  in  Edldbnigh,  he  fomid 
adhannti^  who  atiU  felt  ua  ating  fnflietel  Ij  tha  anp. 
mauon  of  flu  natinial  indepradoBea  of  SooUand.  The 
Engliah  anny  waa  In  aa  chaotw  a  ecmdit!«i  aa  ite  Qann^ 
ment,  and  Ouriaa  Edward  infliatad  a  eom^ete  defeat  on 
a  ftma  whi^  met  liim  at  naafampann  B^ora  tiu  end  of 
the  year  the  victor,  at  the  head  of  ffOOO  man,  had  advanced 
to  Derby.  Bnt  he  found  no  anpport  in  Eng^d^  and  Ae 
mere  nombeta  brought  againat  him  eompaUad  him  to 
retran^  to  find  defeat  at  OnUodan  in  the  following  year 
^1746).  Tha  war  on  the  Oontinrnt  had  been'weged  with 
mdlffarant  auccaaa.  The  victcHy  of  Dettingen  (1743)  and 
the  gkviooa  -defeat  of  Fontenoy  (174^)  hail  achieved  no 
objecte  worthy  d  Eng^i^h  intervention,  and  the  Feaoe  of 
Aix-l*<Chapdle  pnt  an  end  in  lV^48  to  hostililiea  whieh 
should  never  have  been  oommenced.  The  Qovemment  pnr- 
Boed  ite  inglorious  cerser  ea  long  aa  Hairy  Felham  lived. 
He  had  at  least  aome  share  in  the  financial  ability  of  Wal- 
poie, and  it  was  not  till  he  died  in  1701  that  the  real  diffi- 
cultiee  of  a  system  which  was  based  on  the  avoidance  of 
difficultiee  had  fairly  to  be  faced 

The  change  whidi  waa  needed  waa  not  anch  as  waa  to 
be  expected  from  any  mere  re-adjiutment  of  the  political 
machine.  Those  who  cared  for  religion  or  moralify  had 
forgotten  that  man  Was  an  imaginative  and  emotional 
being.  Defenders  of  Christianity  and  al  deism  alike 
appMled  to  the  reaam  alona  Enthnaiaam  was  treated 
ea  a  folly  or  a  crime,  and  earnestness  of  every  kind  waa 
branded  with  the  name  of  enthusiasm,  Tha  higher  order 
of  minds  dwelt  with  preference  upon  tha  benefioant  wi^ 
dom  of  the  Creator.  The  lower  order  of  minda  treated 
religion  u  a  kind  of  lifeesaorauce  againat  tha  inoonve* 
nience  of  eternal  death. 

Upon  such  a  system  as  this  human  nature  was  certain 
to  revenge  itself.  The  preaching  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield 
appealed  direct  to  the  emotiona.  They  jueadied  the  old 
Puritan  doctrine  of  converaion,  and  called  upon  each  in- 
dividual not  to  understand,  or  to  admire,  or  to  act,  but 
vividly  to  realize  the  love  and  mercy  ci  God.  In  all  this 
there  was  nothing  new.  What  was  new  was  that  Wesley 
added  an  organization,  in  which  each  of  bis  followers  nn- 
f  oldod  to  one  another  the  secrete  of  their  heart,  ui^^^wMmo 
acGouatoble  to  hia  fellows   Large  aa  the  numbers  of  the 
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Wadiyau  ultimately  bMMme^  tksir  inflaeuM  k  not  to  be 
mcMued  1^^  their  nnmben.  The  doable  vent  of  the  ege, 
the  vent  o(  ipiiitaal  etmeetneH  and  the  want  vS.  wganixed* 
ocdwenM,  vonld  find  utiafaotitHi  in  many  wayi  which 
would  have  seMiied  atranga  to  Waalejr,  but  which  were, 
nerarUieleie,  a  eontiananoe  tA  the  work  which  he  began. 

Aa  far  ae  Oovemment  was  oonoemed,  when  Heniy 
Felham  died  (1764)  the  low«et  depth  of  baeeneiB  aeemed 
to  kaTe  been  reached.  Hie  dnke  of  Newcaide,  who  eoe- 
ceeded  hie  brother,  looked  on  the  woric  of  oormption  with 
abao^ta  pleaanre^  and  regaided  gniini  and  abOity  aa  an 
awkward  intwrnption  <d  that  hi^^jr  amagemeDt  whidt 
made  men  inbeervient  to  flattery  and  money.  Whilet  he 
waa  in  the  very  act  of  ttying  to  drive  from  office  all  men 
who  were  poeaeued  of  any  aort  of  idaea,  be  waa  inrpriaed 
by  a  grsat  war.  In  America,  the  French  eetUen  in  Oaneda 
and  the  English  lettlen  on  the  Atlantio  ooaet  were  falling 
to  blows  for  the  povession  of  the  Test  territories  drained 
by  the  Ohio  and  its  tribatariea.  In  India,  Frenchmen  and 
Eof^ishmen  had  ebiren  daring  the  last  war  for  aothority 
over  the  natiTe  atatea  roand  Fondicheiry  and  Uadraa, 
and  conflict  tiimtened  to  break  oat  anew.  When 
war  oommenoed  in  earnest,  and  the  teelity  of  danger  came 
hoBM  to  En^^ishmen  by  the  capture  of  Minorca  (1756), 
then  anm  a  demand  for  a  mine  capable  Qorenunent 
than  any  which  Neweaatle  conld  ofilBr.  Terrified  by  the 
storm  of  obloqoy  which  he  aroaaed,  he  fled  from  office.  A 
Qovemment  was  formed,  of  which  the  soul  was  WilHam 
Pitt.  Btt  was,  in  some  sort,  to  the  political  life  I^g- 
liahmeii  what  Wesley  was  to  their  zeligious  Ufa  He 
brought  no  new  political  ideas  into  their  minds,  bat  he 
znlsd  them  by  the  force  of  his  character  and  the  enm^e 
of  his  parity.  His  weapons  were  trast  and  oonfldence.  He 
appealed  to  the  patriotism  <rf  his  fellow-oonntiymen, 
to  their  imaginative  lore  fortlie  national  gteatnoM,  uid  he 
did  not  appeal  in  vain.  He  peroeited  instinctiTely  that  -a 
Urge  number,  even  of  those  who  took  greedily  the  bribes 
of  Walpole  and  the  Pelhams,  took  them,  not  becaoae  they 
loTed  money  better  than  their  conntry,  bat  becaaae  they 
had  no  cboception  that  their  oonntry  had  any  need  of  them 
at  all.  It  was  a  truth,  but  it  was  not-  the  whole 
troth.  The  great  Whig  families  rallied  under  Newcastle 
and  drove  Pitt  from  office  (17S7),  Bat  if  Rtt  could 
not  goTem  without  Newcastle's  corruption,  neither  could 
Newcastle  govern  without  Pitt's  energy.  .  At  last  a  com- 
promise w^  effected,  and  Newcastle  undertook  tbe  wnk 
of  bribing  whilst  Pitt  undertook  the  work  of  govern- 
iug- 

The  war  which  had  already  broken  out,  the  Seven  Tears* 
War  (1706-1763),  waa  not  confined  to  England  alone.  By 
the  •side  of  the  duel  between  France  and  England,  a  war 
waa  g(»i%  on  upon  the  Continent,  in  which  Aostria — with 
ita  idlies,  France  Rosaia,  and  the  Qerman  princee — had 
fallen  upon  the  new  kingdom  of  Prussia  and  its  sovereign 
Frederick  TL  England  and  Froasia,  therefOTfl,  neceaaarily 
formed  an  alliance.  Different  as  the  two  Oovemments 
were,  they  were  both  alike  in  reoc^;niring,  in  part  at  least, 
the  conditioas  of  progresa.  The  generations  which  have 
succeeded  the  generation  of  Pitt  and  Frederick  hare 
learned  gradually  the  neceesity  of  seeking  strength  from 
the  embodiment  of  popular  feeling  in  a  representatiTe 
aaaembty,  and  of  seeking  order  from  the  organization  of' 
Bcientifio  knowledge  Even  in  Pitt's  day  England,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  rested  jts  length  on  the  popular  will 
Even  in  Fredericks  day  Pnuaia  was  ruled  by  adminis- 
tratore  aelected  for  their  apedal  knowledge.  Neithw 
France  nor  Austria  had  any  conception  of  ^e  necessity 
dl  fulfilling  these  requirements.  Hence  the  strength  of 
England  and  of  Prussia.  The  war  aeems  to  be  a  mere 
straggle  for  territory.   There  is  no  feeling  in  either  Pitt 


or  Frederiol^  aneh  as  there  wu  In  the  man  who  aontsnded 
half  a  eentory  later  against  Napolean,  tliat  they  vers 
fighting  the  hattlea  of  the  MviHied  worid.  There  is  Bom»- 
tMng  rapnlsire  as  w^  in  the  enthnnastfo  notiiHiali^  of 
Pitt  as  in  the  cynical  nationality  of  FrederfoL  ViWu 
toiA  olgeot  waa  to  exalt  England  to  a  poeition  in  whieh  aha 
mi^t  fear  no  rival,  and  might  scarcely  look  upon  a  aaooad. 
But  in  so  dmng  he  exalted  that  which,  in  i^te  of  all  that 
Ivid  happened,  beat  deserved  to  be  exalted.  The  habita  of 
individnal  ene^  fused  together  by  the  inspiratkm  <rf 
patriotism  oonquered  Canada.  The  unintelligent  orer- 
regnlatiDn  of  tha  French  Qovamment  ooold  not  maintain 
the  ooloniea  whieh  had  been  founded  in  happier  times. 
In  17D8  Lonisburg  wes  token,  and  the  mouth  of  the  6t 
Lawrence  guarded  against  France.  In  1709  .Quebec  fell 
before  Wolfe,  who  died  at  the  moment  of  victory.  In  the 
aame  year  the  naval  rictories  of  Lagos  and  Qmberon  Bey 
established  the  supremacy  of  the  British  at  sea.  Th« 
battle  of  Flassey  (17S7)  had  laid  Bengal  at  the  feet  of 
dive;  and  Geote's  victory  at  Wandewaah  (1760)  led  to 
the  final  ruin  of  tbe  telica  of  Erench  authority  in  sonthem 
India.  When  Oeotge  H.  died  (1760),  England  was  the 
first  maritime  and  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

In  George  JH.  the  king  once  more  became  an  imptntant 
factor  in  ^glish  politics.  From  his  childhood  he  had  been 
trained  by  his  mother  and  hts  instrnotois  to  regard  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  power  of  the  great  families  as  the  task  of  -iiia 
lifck  In  tins  he  was  walking  in  the  same  direction  as  ^tt 
was  walking.  If  the  two.men  oould  have  wu-ked  together 
in  the  same  direotion,  England  might  have  been  spared 
many  misfortunes,  Unhappily,  the  king  could  not  under- 
stand Pitfs  higher  qualities,  his  bold  eoofidence  in  the 
popnlar  feeling  and  his  contempt  for  corruption  and 
urtrigne.  And  yet  the  king's  authority  Was  indispensable 
to  Fitt,  if  he  was  to  cany  on  his  conflict  against  the  great 
families  with  sooceas.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  as 
it  must  come  to  an  end  aooner  or  later,  Pitfs  Kpb&sX  pre- 
dominance, derived*as  it  waa  from  his  power  of  breathing 
a  martial  spirit  into  the  fieeta  and  armies  of  England, 
would  come  to  an  end  toa  Only  the  king,  with  his  hold 
upon  the  tradhimal  instincts  of  loyalty  and  the  force  of 
his  still  unimpaired  prerogative,  could,  in  ordinary  timee, 
hdd  head  against  the  wealthy  and  influential  aristocracy. 
Unfortunately,  George  IIL  was  not  wise  enough  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty  in  a  high-minded  fashion.  With  a  well- 
intentioned  but  narrow  mind,  he  had  nothing  in  him  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  his  subjects.  He  met  inflaence 
with  influence,  .corraption  with  corruption,  intrigue  with 
intrigue.  Unhappily,  too,  his  earlieit  relations  with  Pitt  in- 
vfdved  a  dispute  on  a  point  on  which  he  was  right  and  Fitt 
waa  wrong  In  1761  Pitt  resigned  office,  because  neither 
the  king  nor  the  cabinet  were  willing  to  declare  war  against 
Spain,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  with  France,  As  the'  vai 
with  Spain  was  inevitable,  and  as,  when  it  broke  oat  iq 
the  fcdloving  year  (1762),  it  was  followed  by  triumpha  for 
which  Htt  had  prepared  the  way,  the  preeciepoe  oi  the 
great  war-minister  appeared  to  be  folly  eetabli^ed.  Bat 
it  was  his  love  of  war,  not  his  skill  in  Cdrrying  it  on,  which 
was  really  in  question.  He  would  be  aatiMBed  with  nothing 
ahort  of  the  abadate  rain  France.  He  would  hare 
given  England  that  dangerous  position  of  snprdmacy 
which  was  gained  for  France  1^  Lewis  XIV.  in  the 
1 7th  century,  and  by  Napoleon  in  the  19th  century. 
He  would  have  made  his  country  atill  more  haughty  and 
arrogant  than  it  was,  tiU  other  nations  rose  against  it, 
as  ^ey  have  "three  times  risen  against  France^  rather  than 
aabmit  to  the  intolerable  yoke.  It  was  a  ha^^y  thing  for 
England  that  peace  was  signed  (ItfiJi)-  i 

Even  u  it  was,  a  B|^fiz!«|  tf?>tl9i@@^#@*B»'d  ^ 
the  rights  of  others  had  been  roused,  wbiclPrould  not  be 
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fla^alliyecl  Tbe  Idngi  pnmtton  ■ttaovtto  weun  a 
prime  miaister  of  hU  own  oooiiBg  la  LoidBate  (1761) 
came  to  an  end  through  the  miniatei'a  incapHnly  (1763). 
Qaoige  Orenvflle^  who  foUowad  him,  kept  the  king  in 
Iflading-atringa  in  raliance  vpou  Ua  pa^amentaiy  nuyoritjr- 
Som^ngj  no  donhit  had  baan  aooomplished  fay  ths  in- 
oorroptilmiWol  Fitt  The  ptaetice  d  Inibing  memben  oi 
parliament  of  aofeoal  praaanta  in  money  eame  to  an  end, 
though  the  praetioe  of  bribing  than  b^  place  and  panaioa 
kng  eontimied.  Tb»  airo^anfia  wueh  Fitt  diiplajed 
tomida  foiugn  nationa  waa  dupli^ad  by  Qrenrille  towarda 
elaaaea  til  the  population  ai  the  Britiah  dominionB,  It  was 
enoogh  for  him  to  aatablidk  a  ri^it  He  narer  pnt  hin- 
■eU  in  the  poaition  of  thoae  who  ware  to  aolEu'  hy  ita  being 
put  in  force. 

The  fitat  to  aoffer  from  Orenrille'a  conception  of  hia 
duty  were  the  Amwican  ooloaiea.  The  mercantile' ayatem 
which  had  sprang  np  in  Spain  in  the  16th  eenttuy  held 
that  colonies  were  to  be  entirely  prohibited  from  trading, 
except  with  the  mother  coontry.  Every  European  oonntry 
had  adopted  this  view,  aod  the  aoquUition  of  freah  colonial 
dominiona  1^  England,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  had  been 
made  not  lo  much  through  lust  of  empire  aa  through 
love  of  trg^e.  Of  all  English  coloniei,  the  American  were 
the  moat  populous  and  important.  Their  proximity  to  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  had  naturally  led  to 
a  contrabraad  trade.  To  this  trade  QienTiUe  put  a  atop, 
08  far  4B  lay  in  his  power. 

Obnozione  aa  this  measure  was  in  America,  the  colonista 
had  acknowledged  the  principle  on  which  it  was  fonnded 
too  long  to  make  it  easy  to  resist  it.  Another  step  of  Qren- 
Tille'a  met  with  more  open  oppoaition.  Even  with  all  the 
.ej^iienee  of  the  century  which  followed,  the  ieUtiona 
.between  a  motlier  country  and  her  coloniea  are  not  easy 
to  arrange.  If  the  burthen  of  defence  Is  to  be  borne  in 
common,  it  can  hardly  be  left  to  the  mother  country  to 
declare  war,  and  to  erect  the  necessary  taxation,  without 
the  consent  of  the  coloniea.  If,  on  the  other  luud,  it  is 
to  be  borne  by  the  mother  country  alone^  she  fiMj  well 
complain  that  she  is  left  to  bear  more  Uian  her  due  share 
of  tbe  weight.  The  latter  alternative  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  Grenville.  The  British  parliament,  he  held, 
waa  the  supreme  legielature,  and,  as  such,  was  'entitled 
to  luse  taxes  in  America  to  support  the  military  forces 
needed  for  the  defence  of  America.  The  Act  (1765)  im- 
posing a  stamp  tax  on  the  Ameriean  coloBiaa  waa  the 
result. 

Aa  might  have  been  expected,  the  Americans  reeisted. 
For  them,  the  question  was  precisely  that  which  Hampden 
had  fought  out  in  the  case  of  ship-money.  As  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  the  British  parliament  had  stepped  into 
the  poeition  of  Charles  L  If  Qrenville  had  remained  in 
office  he  would  probably  have  petaisted  in  hia  reeoluUon. 
He  was  driven  from  hia  post  by  the  long's  laadotion  no 
longer  to  submit  to  hia  iasolenea. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  oconpoaed  of  some  of  thoee  leaders  of  the 
Vfhig  aristocracy  vho  had  not  followed  the  Oreaville 
ministry.  They  were  well-intentioned,  but  weak,  and 
without  political  ability;  and  the  king  regarded  them 
with  distrust  only  qualified  by  his  abhtMienoe  <d  the 
ministry  whidi  they  superseded. 

Aa  soon  aa  the  baid  news  eame  from  America,  the 
mtnlstiy  was  placed  between  two  teoommendationi.  Qren- 
ville, on  the  one  hand,  adviaed  that  the  tax  should  be 
enfiKced,  PJt^  on  the  other,  declared  that  the  Britiah 
parliament  had  afaaolntely  no  right  to  tax  Amariea,  though 
he  hald  that  it  had  the  right  to  regulate^  or  in  other  vwds 
to  ta;^  the  oommeroe  of  America  for  the  benefit  U  the 
British  merchant  and  maunfactunr.    Between  the  two 
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the  Gknremment  took  a  middle  oourse.  It  obtained  ftou 
parliament,  a  total  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  it  also 
passed  a  Declaratory  Act,  daiming  for  the  British  parli»- 
ment  the  supreme  power  over  the  coloniea  in  matten  of 
tazalimt,  aa  well  aa  in  matters  of  legialatiott. 

It  is  poBsiUe  diat  the  oonisa  thoa  adc^ted  waa  chosen 
sinuify  beeanaa  it  was  »  middle  counsL  But  it  was  pro- 
bably sQggested  by  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  then  Lrad 
Rockingham's  private  seeratary,  but  who  for  amne  time  to 
come  waa  to  furnish  Ihinkiag  to  the  party  to  which  he 
attached  bims^  Bnrke  carried  into  the  world  of  theory 
those  politiea  of  expediency  of  which  Walptde  had  been 
the  practical  originator.  He  held  that  questions  of  abatraet  - 
right  had  no  jdace  in  politics.  It  waa  therefore  as  absurd 
to  argue  with  Fitt  that  England  had  a  right  to  regiJata 
commerce,  as  it  waa  to  argue  with  Qrenville  that  England 
had  a  right  to  levy  taxes.  All  that  could  be  said  was 
that  it  was  expedient  in  a  widespread  empire  that  the 
poww  of  final  decision  should  be  lodged  somewhere,  and 
that  it  was  also  expedient  not  to  use  that  power  in  such 
a  way  as  to  irritate  those  whom  it  was  the  truest  wisdom 
to  conciliate. 

The  weak  aide  of  this  view  waa  the  weak  side  of  all 
Burice'a  political  philosophy.  Like  all  great  innovators, 
he  waa  intensely  conservative  where  he  waa  not  an 
advocate  of  change.  With  new  views  on  every  sul^ecfc 
relating  to  the  ezerdse  of  power,  he  shrunk  even  from 
entertaining  the  alighteet  question  relating  to  the  distribn- 
tion  of  power.  He  recommended  to  the  ^tish  parliament 
the  most  self-denying  wisdom,  but  he  could  not  see  that 
in  ita  relation  to  the  colonies  the  British  parliament  was  so 
constituted  as  to  make  it  entirely  unprepared  to  be  either 
wise  or  aelf-denying.  It  is  true  that  if  he  had  thought  out 
the  mjitter  in  thia  direction  he  would  have  been  led  further 
than  ha  or  any  other  man  in  England  or  America  was  at 
that  time  prepared  to  go.  If  the  British  parliament  waa 
unfit  to  Instate  for  America,  and  if,  as  was  undoobtedly 
the  case,  it  was  impossible  to  create  a  representative  budy 
which  was  fit  to  legislate,  it  would  follow  that  tlu 
American  coloniea  could  only  be  fairly  governed  as 
practically  independent  states,  though  they  might  possibly 
remain,  like  the  great  colonies  of  our  own  day,  in  a  position 
of  allianoe  rather  than  of  dependence.  It  waa  because  the. 
issues  opmed  led  to  changes  so  far  greater  than  the 
wisest  statesman  then  perceived,  that  Pitf  a  solution,  logi- 
cally untenable  as  it  was,  was  preferable  to  Burke's,  Fitt 
would  have  given  bad  reasons  for'  gomg  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Burke  gave  excellent  reasons  why  those  who 
were  certain  to  go  wrong  should  have  the  power  to  go 
right 

Scarcely  were  the  measures  relating  to  America  passed 
when  the  king  turned  out  the  ministry.  The  new  minis- 
try waa  formed  by  Pitt,  who  waa  crafted  Lord  Chatham 
(1766),  on  the  principle  of  bringing  together  men  who 
had  ahaken  themselvea  loose  from  any  of  the  different 
Whig  cliques.  'Whatever  chance  the  plan  had  of  succeed- 
ing waa  at  an  end  when  Chatham's  mind  temporarily  gave 
way  under  stress  of  disease  (1767).  Charles  TownshtiQi], 
a  brilliant  headstrong  man,  led  parliament  in  the  way 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Declaratory  Act,  and 
laid  duties  on  tea  and  other  articles  of  commerce  entering 
the  ports  of  America. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  position  thus  claimed  by  the 
British  parliament  towarda  America  should  affect  Anwrica 
alone.  The  habit  of  obtaining  money  otherwiae  than  by 
the  conaent  of  thoee  who  are  required  to  pay  it  would  be 
eertein  to  make  parliament  cardeaa  of  Uie  feelings  and 
intereats  of  that  great  minority  of  the  ^(^nilation  at  home 
which  was  unrepresented  i^|g|^^um^(^,^41|BA{i^  of 
America  to  the  taxation  imposm  was  t«refortf~not  with* 
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rmt  bsnofit  to  the  nativdi  o(  tin  moUiereonntry.  Already 
th«re  were  sigas  of  a  teadineu  in  parliament  to  treat  even 
tlie  conatitaeneieB  with  contempt  In  1763,  in  the  days  of 
the  OrennUe  miDistry,*  John  Wilkes,  a  profligate  and 
scurriloiis  writer,  had  been  arreited  on 'a  geaerel  warrant, 
— that  IB  to  aa.j,  a  warrant  in  which  the  name  of  do  indi- 
vidual was  mentioned, — as  the  author  of  an  alleged  libel  on 
the  king,  contained  in  Ko.  45  of  Th4  North  Briton.  Be 
was  a  member  of  parliament,  and  as  snch  was  declared  hj 
Chief  Jnatice  Fratt  to  be  privileged  against  arrest  In 
1768  he  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  The  House 
of  Commons  expelled  him.  He  waa  again  elected,  and 
again  expelled  The  third  time  the  Commons  gave  the 
seat  to  which  Wilkes  waa  a  third  time  chosen  to  Colonel 
Lntrell,  who  was  far  down  in  the  poll,  Wilkes  thus 
became  the  representative  of  a  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  that  the  electors  ham  a  right  to  choose 
their  representatires  withont  reatrictba  aaving  1^  the 
legulatioQs  of  the  law. 

For  the  present  the  contention  of  the  American  colonists 
and  of  the  defenders  of  Wilkes  at  home  waa  confined  within 
the  compass  uf  the  law.  Yet  in  both  casea  it  might  eanly 
pass  beyond  tiiat  compass,  and  might  rest  itself  upon  an 
appeal  to  the  dnty  of  Qovemments  to  modify  the  law  and 
to  enlarge  the  baaia  of  their  authority,  when  law  and 
aathority  have  become  too  narrow. 

As  regards  America,  though  Townahend  died,  the 
OoTenunent  persisted  in  his  policy.  As  reeistance  grew 
stronger  in  Ainerica,  the  king  urged  the  nae  of  compulsion. 
If  he  had  not  the  wisdom  of  the  country  on  hia  side,  he 
had  its  prejudices.  The  arrogant  spirit  of  Englishmen 
made  them  contemptuous  towards  the  colonists,  and  the 
desire  to  thnut  taxation  upon  others  than  themselree  made 
the  new  colonial  legislation  popular.  In  1770  the  king 
made  Lord  North  prime  miniBter.  He  had  won  the  object 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart  A  new  Tory  party  had 
sprang  up,  not  distinguished,  like  the  Tories  of  Queen 
Anne's  reigu,  by  a  special  ecclesiastical  policy,  bat  by  their 
acceptance  of  the  king's  claim  to  nominate  ministers,  and 
so  to  predominate  tn  Uie  ministry  himself. 

Unhappily  the  Opposition,  united  in  the  desire  to  con< 
dliate  .^ericB,.  was  divided  on  questions  of  homo  policy. 
,  Chatham  would  have  met  the  new  danger  by  parliamentary 
reform,  giving  increased  voting  power  to  the  freeholders  of 
the  counties.  Burke  from  principle,  and  his  noble  patrons 
mainly  from  lower  motives,  were  oppoeed  to  any  such  change. 
As  Burke  had  wished  the  British  parliament  to  be  supreme 
over  the  colonies,  in  confidence  that  this  sapremacy  would 
not  be  abused,  so  he  wlriied  the  great  land-owning  eonnac- 
tion  resting  on  the  rotten  boroagha  to  rule  over  the  unre- 
presented people,  in  confidence  that  this  power  would  not 
be  abused.  Amidst  these  distractions  ^e  king  had  an 
easy  game  to  play.  He  had  all  the  patronage  of  the 
Ooveromeut  in  hia  hands,  and  beyond  the  circle  which  was 
influenced  by  gifts  of  patronage  he  could  appeal  to  the 
ignorance  and  self-seeking  of  the  nation,  with  which,  though 
he  knew  it  not,  he  was  himself  in  the  closest  sympathy. 

No  wondw  resistance  grew  more  vigorous  in  America. 
In  1773  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  threw  ahip-loadi  of  tea 
into  the  harboar  rather  than  pay  the  obnoiioas  da^.  In 
1774  the  Boston  Port  Bill  deprived  Boston  of  its  «om- 
mercial  rights,  whilst  the  Massaehnsatta  OovemnieDt  Bill 
took  away  from  that  colony  the  ordinary  political  liberties 
of  Englidimvi.  The  first  skirmiih  of  the  iDeritable  war 
was  fought  at  Lexington  in  1775.  In  1776  the  thirteen 
colonies  hnited  in  tiie  Congren  ianied  iStu&x  Dedaiation  of 
Independence.  England  put  forth  all  its  strength  to  beat 
dBWD  reristance.  She  increased  her  armiaa  1^  hirelingi 
bought  from  tiie  Oerman  princes.  But  not  only  ^  bo 
Dinurr  gmina  appear  on  the  English  aide^  bat  the 


distanoa  aeroas  the  Atlantic  was  so  great,  and  the  immense 
spatMa  of  even  the  lettled  part  of  the  American  ctntinant 
wen  so  la^  that  it  waaimpoaiible  to  effect  that  conqoeat 
which  seemed  so  easy  at  a  distance.  The  difficnltiea  of 
the  Americans,  to<^  were  MMirmoas,  but  they  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  being  at  home ;  and  in  Washington  they  found  a 
leader  worthy  of  the  great  cause  for  whidi  ha  fonght  In 
1777  a  Britidi  army  nndnr  BorgtTne  capitobited  at 
Saratoga ;  and  in  the  same  year  Ftaace,  eager  to  rerenge 
the  diuaters  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War,,  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  revolted  ooloniea  as  free  and  independent  atates, 
and  was  soon  joined  by  Spain. 

Chatham,  who  was  ready  to  _  make  any  conceseionto 
America  short  of  independence,  and  especially  of  independ 
euce  at  the  dictation  of  France,  died  in  1778.  The  war 
was  continued  for  some  years  with  varying  results ;  but  in 
1781  the  capitulation  of  a  second  Bri&h  army  nnder 
Comwallis  at  York  Town  was  a  decisive  blow,  which 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  dullest  the  assnranca 
that  the  conquest  of  America  was  an  impossibility. 

Before  this  event  happened  there  had  been  a  great 
change  in  pablic  feeling  in  England.  The  increaaing 
weight  of  taxation  gave  rise  in  1780  to  a  great  meeting  of 
the  freeholders  of  Yorkshire,  which  in  tarn  gave  the  aignal 
for  a  general  agitation  for  the  reduction  of  unneceaeaiy  ex- 
pense in  the  goremment  To  this  desire  Burke  gave 
expression  in  his  bill  for  economical  reform,  though  he  was 
anable  to  carry  it  in  the  teeth  of  interested  oppoution. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  economy  waa  neceaaarily  also  a 
movement  in  favour  of  peace ;  and  when  the  aurrender  of 
York  Town  was  known  (1782),  Lord  North  at  once 
resigned  office. 

The  new  ministry  formed  under  Lord  Bockingham 
comprised  not  only  his  own  immediate  followers,  of  whom 
the  moat  prominent  was  Charles  Fox,  bat  the  followers  of 
Chatham,  of  whom  Lord  Shelbume  waa  the  acknowledged 
leader,  A  .treaty  of  peace  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  the  United  Statee  of  America  was  at  once  set  on  foot ; 
and  the  negotiation  with  Franca  was  rendered  easy  by  the 
defeat  of  a  French  fleet  by  Kodoey,  and  by  the  faildre  of 
the  combined  forcea  of  France  and  Spain  to  take  Qibraltar. 

Already  the  miniatry  on  whidi  such  great  hopea  had 
been  placed  had  broken  up.  Rockingham  died  in  July 
1782.  The  two  sections  ik  which  the  Qovemment  waa 
composed  had  different  aims.  The  Bockingham  section, 
which  now  looked  up  to  Fox,  rested  on  aristocratic  con- 
nection and  influence ;  the  Shelbume  section  waa  anxious 
to  gain  popular  support  by  active  reforms,  and  to  gain  over 
the  king  to  their  aide.  Judging  by  past  experience,  the 
combination  might  well  seem  hopeless,  and  honourable 
men  like  Fox  might  easily  regard  it  with  suspicion.  But 
Fo^s  allies  took  good  care  tlut  their  name  should  not  be 
associated  with  the  idea  of  improvement  They  pruned 
Burke'a  Economical  Reform  Bill  till  it  left  as  many  abuses 
aa  it  auppreased ;  and  though  the  bill  prohibited  the 
grant  of  pensions  above  £300,  they  hastily  gave  away 
pensions  of  much  larger  value  to  their  own  friends  before 
the  bill  had  received  the  royal  aaaent  They  a1so.oi;posed 
a  bill  for  parliamentary  refwrm  bronght  in  by  young 
William  Pitt  Whan  the  Ung  chose  Shelbume  aa  prime 
miniater,  they  refnaad  to  follow  him,  and  pat  fonrara  the 
incompetent  dake  Fortland  aa  their  candidate  for  the 
offica  The  atmg^  wu  thna  maved  on  flie  old  gronnd 
U  tiie  king's  right  to  select  his  nuniatem  Bat  while  the 
king  now  pat  forward  a  minister  notorioaaly  aUe  and 
competeot  to  the  task,  his  oi^Kmeata  pat  forward  a  man 
whoee  cmly  claim  to  office  was  the  poaseasion  of  large 
eatatea.   Th^y  foceed  thur  way  bK^  to  power  by  meana 

B8  naaempuloas  aa  t^t|4|m({3jiC)^Qf^^^'^^'^ 
Hi^  fonb^  a  eoalitioa  with  Lord  Norualiose  politica 
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and  cli&racfer  they  had  denounoed  for  jean.  The  eooli* 
tioDf  iM  600D  «B  the  peace  with.  America  and  France  had 
been  aigned  (1783),  drove  BhenMiniB  liom  office.  The 
duke  at  Portlud  beeame  the  nominal  head  of  the  Oovem- 
menl^  Fta  and  Noith  its  red  leaders 

Bach  a  ministry  eoidd  not  tffotd  to  ttake  a  ringli  blnn* 
dor.  The  king  deteated  it,  and  the  asBomption  by  the  Whig 
hotlsee  'of  a  ri^t  to  nominate  iba  hnd  of  the  Qorenfment 
without  reference  to  the  national  intmata  eonld  werw  be 
popolar.  Tia  blniider  was  aoon  committed.  Bnrke,  hating 
wrong  and  iiijaftiea  with  a  bUter  hatred,  had  deeeried  in 
the  goremment  of  British  India  by  the  But  India  Company 
a  disgrace  to  the  English  name.  For  many  of  the  actions  o{ 
that  goTernment .  no  lumonrable  man  can  think  of  ottering 
n  w«d  of  defence.  The  helplaia  nativea  were  oppressed  and 
robbed  by  the  Company  ai^  Ua  eerrants  in  eveiy  poasiUe 
mj.  "E^akt  drew  np  a  bili,  wbich  was  adopted  1^  the 
coali^n  Gknwnment,  for  taking  all  authority  in  India  ont 
oi  the  hands  oi  the  Company,  and  erai  placing  the 
Company'a  management  of  -its  own  commercial  affairs 
onder  control  Tba  goTcming  and  oontnjlUu  body  whs 
natni^ly  to  be  a  cooneU  appointed  at  homft  Th3  question 
of  the  nomination  of  this  council  at  once  drew  the  whole 
quBstion  within  the  domain  of  party  polities,  thb  whole 
patronage  of  India  would  be  in  its  bands,  and,  as  parlia- 
ment was  then  constituted,  the  balance  of  parties  mi^t 
be  Dkore  seriously  affected  by  the  diatributiim  of  that  pa- 
tronage than  it  would  be  now.  Vhen,  therefore,  it  was 
understood  that  the  Oovemment  bill  meant  the  council 
to  be  named  in  the  bill  for  four  years,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  named  hy  the  coalition  ministry,  it  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  unblushing  attempt  to  turn  a  measure 
for  the  good  goremment  of  India  into  a  measure  for 
seonring  the  ministry  in  office.  The  bUl  of  course  passed 
the  Commons.  When  it  came  before  the  Lmrds,  it  was  thrown 
ont  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the  king  that  he 
would  regard  any  one  who  voted  for  it  as  his  enemy. 

The  c<^test  had  thus  become  one  between  the  inflnence 
of  the  crown  and  the  influence  of  the  great  houses.  Con- 
stitutional historians,  who  treat  the  queetion  as  one  of 
merely  theoretical  politics,  leava  out  of  consideration  this 
essential  element  of  the  situation,  and  forget  that,  if  it 
was  wrong  for  the  king  to  inflnence  the  Lords  by  his  mes- 
sage, it  was  equally  wrong  for  the  ministry  to  acquire  for 
themselves  freah  patronage  with  which  to  inflnence  ^  Com- 
mons. But  there  was  now,  what  there  had  not  been  in  the 
time  of  Walpole  and  the  Pelhamii,  a  public  opinion  ready 
to  throw'ita  weight  on  one  side  ox  the  other.  The  county 
mamben  still  formed  the  most  independent  porUon  of  the 
r&presentatidn,  and  there  were  many  possessors  of  rotten 
boroughs  who  were  ready  to  agree  with  the  connty  mem- 
bars  rather  than  with  the  great  landowneis.  In  choosing 
Pitty  the  young  sou  of  Chatham,  for  his  prime  minister, 
soon  as  he  had  dismissed  the  coalition,  George  ITL 
gnre  assurance  that  he  wished  his  counsels  to  be  directed 
by  integrity  and  ability.  After  a  struggle  of  many  weeks, 
parliament  was  dissdved  (1784),  and  the  new  House  of 
Commons  was  prepared  to  support  the  kia^a  minister  by 
a  large  m^'ority. 

As  far  as  names  go,  the  change  effected  placed  in  office 
the  new  Tory  party  for  an  almoit  uninterrupted  period  of 
torty'4ix  years.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  after  the 
firat  eight  years  of  that  period  had  passed  by,  circum- 
stances occoired  which  effected  so  great  a  change  in  the 
composition  and  dbaracter  of  that  party  as  to  render  any 
statement  to  this  effect  entirely  Olnuve.  During  ei^t 
yean,  however,  Pitt's  ministry  was  not  merely  a  Tory 
piinistrj  resting  on  the  cboioe  of  &e  king,  but  a  libersl 
mtnislry  resting  on.  national  auppoit  and  upon  advanced 
politiokl  knowtudge. 
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Tho  nation  whiolt  Pitt  bod  behind  him  was  very  diffennt 
from  tiie  populaw  which  had  assailed  Walp<de*5  Exdse 
Bill,  or  had  shouted  for  Wilkea  and  liberty.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  the  Intelleot  of  thon^tfnl 
Englishmen  had  applied  itself  to  spaenlatlTe  problems  of 
religion  and  philosophy.  In  the  middle  of  the  centuiy  it 
api^Ued  itself  to  practical  problenu  affecting  tha  employ- 
ment of  industry.  In  1776  Adam  Smith  published  the 
Wtt^th  0/  Kationt.  Already  in  1763  the  work  of 
Brindley,  the  Bridgswater  canal,  tiie  first  joint  of  a  net- 
work of  inland  water  eommnnieatiou,  was  opened.  In 
1767  Hargreavesprodnced  the  spinning-jenny;  Arkwright's 
spinning  machine  waa  exhibited  in  1 7 68 ;  Crompton'a  mide 
was  finabed  in  1779 ;  Cartwright  hit  npon  the  iiba  of  the 
poww-loom  in  1784,  thoogb  it  was  not  hcoi^ht  into 
taUo  nae  till  1801.  The  Btaffordshin  potteries  bad 
ilouishing  under  Wedgwood  since  1763,  and  the 
fanmred  steam-engine  was  brought  into  shape  try  Watt  in 
1768.  Dnrtng  thsae  yeus  the  dnke  of  Bedford,  Coke  of 
H<rfkham,  and  Robert  Bakawell  wen  busy  in  the  improve 
ment  of  stock  and  agricnltnra. 

Tha  inoaase  of  wealth  and  vroaperi^  caused  by  these 
dianges  went  far  to  prodBca  a  large  class  of  the  population 
entirely  oatnde  the  associations  of  the  landowning  daaa, 
bnt  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  a  government  carried  on  without  regard  to  the 
person&l  interests  and  rivalries  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
mode  in  which  that  increase  of  wealth  waa  effected  was 
even  more  decisive  on  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  country. 
The  substitution  of  the  organization  of  hereditary  monarchy 
for  tha  organization  of  w^th  and  station  would  ultimately 
have  led  to  evils  as  great  as  tluso  which  it  snperseded.  It 
was  only  tolerable  as  a  stepping^tone  to  tiie  organization 
of  intelligence.  The  la^^  the  nnmben  admitted  to  in 
flnence  the  affain  of  state^  the  more  necessary  is  it  that 
they  respect  the  powen  of  intellect  It  would  be  foolish 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  an  Arkwright  or  a 
Cromptoa  and  a  Locka  or  a  Newton.  Bnt  it  is  certain 
that  for  one  man  who  could  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  treatise  On  the  Human  Underztanding  or  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  there  were  thousands  who  coiUd  understand  the 
value  of  the  water-frame  or  the  power-loom.  The  habit  of 
looking  with  reverence  upon  mental  power  was  fostered  in 
no  slight  measure  by  the  industrial  derelt^mient  of  the 
second  half  of  the  IBth  century. 

The  supremacy  of  inteUigonce  in  the  political  world  was, 
for  the  time,  represented  in  Htt  In  1784  he  passed  an 
India  Bill,  which  left  the  commerce  and  all  except  the 
highest  patronage  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  lilast  India 
Company,  but  which  erected  a  deportment  of  the  home 
Government  named  the  Board  of  Control  to  compel  the  Com- 
pany to  carry  out  such  political  measures  a  i  the  Government 
saw  fit  A  bill  for  parliamentary  reform  vras,  however, 
thrown  out  by  the  opposition  of  his  own  supporters  in  parlia- 
ment, whilst  outside  parliament  there  was  no  general  desire 
for  a  change  in  a  system  which  for  the  present  produced 
sneh  excellent  fruits.  Still  more  excellent  was  his  plan  of 
legislation  for  Ireland,  Irishmen  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  England  during  the  American  war  to 
enforce  upcm  the  ministry  of  the  day,  in  1780  and  1782, 
an  abandonment  of  all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government  and  the  English  judges  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  Irish  affairs.  From  1762,  therefore,  there  were  two 
independent  legisIatureB  within  the  British  Isles, — the  one 
sitting  at  Westminster  and  the  other  sitting  in  Dublin. 
With  these  political  changes  Fox  professed  himself  to  be 
content.  Pitt,  whose  mind  was  open  to  wider  omsidera* 
tiooa,  propoaed  to  throw  <^n  conunnee  to  both  natima  by 
removing  all  the  restriet^e^^  ht*@@iflStCI«l««d 
with  En^and  and  with  the  rest  <tf  tha  wQ-ld.  Qlie  oppcsir 
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tion  of  tbe  Euglub  patliamsnt  waiMilymiumdbrMnoei* 
sloDS  eoDtinainff  some  important  rartrietioni  upon  Iriali  ex* 
|ioiti,  and  hj  pving  the  EngliBfa  parliament  tlie  right  of  ini- 
tiation in  all  meMurea  ^elating  to  the  regnlation  of  tbe  trade 
vhich  waa  to  be  common  to  both  nations.  The^Irish  parlia- 
ment took  umbrage  at  the  rapeiiority  claimed  by  England, 
and  threw  oat  the  measure  as  an  insult,  which,  eren  as  it 
stood,  was  andeniably  ia  farour  of  Ireland.  The  lasson  of 
the  incompatibility  of  two  coordinate  legislatures  was  not 
thrown  awBT  upon  Pitt. 

In  1786  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  opened  that 
coonby  to  English  trade,  and  was  the  first  result  of  the 
theories  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith  ten  years  prerionsly. 
The  first  attack  upon  the  hnrors  of  the  slar^trade  was 
made  in  1 768 ;  and  Id  the  same  year,  in  the  debates  on  (he 
Rereney  BUI  caused  by  the  king's  insanity,  Pitt  defended 
against  Fox  the  right  of  parlian^nt  to  make  proriaion  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  tbe  crown  when  the  waarer 
was  permanently  or  temp<ffarily  disabled  from  exerdaitig 
bis  authority 

When  tbe  king  reeorered,  he  went  to  St  Paul's  to  return 
thanks,  on  the  23d  of  April  1789.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  j^reeted  showed  how  completely  he  had  the 
nation  on  his  sidsi  All  the  hopes  of  liberal  reformers  were 
now  on  his  mde.  All  the  hopes  of  moral  and  religious  men 
were  on  his  side  as  well.  The  seed  sown  by  Wesley  bad 
grown  to  be  a  great  tree.  A  spirit  of  thonghtfuiness  in 
religious  matters  and  of  moral  energy  was  growing  in  the 
nation,  and  tbe  king  was  endeared  to  his  subjects  as  much 
by  his  domestic  virtues  as  by  his  support  of  the  great 
minister  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  happy  prospect  was 
Booa  to  be  orerdouded.  On  Ae  4th  of  Hay,  deren  days 
after  the  appearance  of  George  m.  at  St  Paul's,  the  French 
States  Oeneral  met  at  Versi^es. 

By  the  great  moss  of  intelligent  Englishmen  the  chahge 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  seldom  that  one  nation 
understands  the  tendencies  and  difficultiea  of  another ;  and 
the  mere  fact  that  power  was  being  transferred  from  an 
absolute  monarch  to  a  representative  assembly  led  super- 
ficial obeerrers  to  imagine  that  they  were  witbessing  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  victory  of  the  English  parliament  over  the 
Stnart  kings.  In  fac^  that  which  was  passing  in  France 
was  of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the  English  struggle 
of  the  17th  century.  In  England,  tbe  conflict  had  been 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  power  of  the 
king.  In  France,  it  was  begun  in  order  to  sweep  away 
an  aristocracy  in  church  and  state  which  had  become  bar- 
barously oppressive.  It  waa  not  therefore  a  conflict  touch- 
ing simply  on  the  political  OKanixation  of  the  state.  Hie 
whole  social  organisation  of  ttie  country  was  at  stake,  and 
the  struggle  would  be  eanied  on  at  every  point  of  the 
territory,  and  would  involve  every  class  of  society.  In 
such  »  conflict  therefore^  there  was  nothing  necessarily 
antagonistic  to  the  mainteDuioe  o!  the  moat  ahsolnta  nyal 
power.  If  there  had  been  a  king  on  the  thnme.who  had 
understood  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  who  oonld  have 
placed  himself  withont  afterthought  at  the  head  of  the 
national  movement^  he  would  have  been  stcoDger  for  all 

good  purpoees  than  Lewis  XTV'.  had  ever  be«L  Un- 
«ymiy,  it  was-not  in  Lewis  XTL  to  do  anything  of  tbe 
kind.  Well  iotentioned  and  desirous  to  effect  the  good  of 
hta  people^  he  waa  not  dearJieaded  enon^  to  wideritand 
how  it  wu  to  be  done,  or  atrong-willed  mumgh  to  carry 
out  any  good  resolntions  to  whidi  he  might  bf  brought 
The  one  thing  impoesible  for  a  king  waa  to  be  neutral  in 
the  great  division  which  was  opening  in  French  sodety ; 
and  Lewis  was  too  much  a  creature  of  habit  to  throw  off 
the  social  ties  which  united  him  to  the  aristocracy.  It 
was  the  knowledge  that  tbe  king  was  in  heart  on  the  wrong 
sidia.that  made  his  contiantnee  to  rule  impossible.. -^Un- 


donbtedly  the  best  thing  that  Che  French  could  have  done, 
after  the  king's  leanings  were  known,  would  have  been  to 
dethrone  him.  But  tMs  was  not  a  stop  which  any  nation 
was  likely  to  take  in  a  hurry ;  and  the  constitution  drawn 
up  by  the  States  Oeneral  after  it  passsd  into  tbe  form  of 
the  National  Assembly  was  necessarily  grounded  on 
suspicion.  Tbe  one  indispensable  requisite  for  the  working 
of  a  constitution  is  that  it  shall  be  possible  to  maintun  a 
-certain  d^rse  oi  harmony  .between  the  various  func- 
tionaries who  ai«  intrusted  with  the  work.  Such  a 
harmony  waa  impoesible  between  Lewis  and  the  French 
nation,  ^moum  the  higher  order~of  minda  there  might 
be  a  desire  for  liberty,  and  the  word  liberty  was  on  tho 
Hps  of  every  one.  Bbt  tbe  thought  of  liberty  was  rarely 
to  be  found.  It  was  W  tbe  passion  of  equality  that  tho 
nation  was  possessed.  For  the  nei[  spirit  it  was  necessary 
to  find  new  institutions.  The  old  ones  had  broken  down 
from  absolute  rottenness,-  and  if  they  had  been  other  than 
thejr  were,  they  w^  certain  to  bia  used  on  the  anti- 
national  side.  The  force  must  be  given  to  the  nation,  not 
to  the  aristocracy — not  to  the  king,  Uie  My  of  the 
aristocrasy.  Jet  all  this  ha4  to  be  done  when  the  mass 
of  the  nation  was  rude  and  unedncated,  ignorant  and 
unversed  in  pditical  life  to  the  last  de^^ree,  ai^  when,  too, 
it  had  been  taught  by  the  long  course  of  monarchial 
govern  ment  to  see  force  placed  above  rights  and  was  thero- 
fore  all  the  more  inclined  to  solve  its  difficulties  by  force. 
What  wonder,  therefore,  if  violence  took  the  place  of 
aif^ument,  if  mob-rule  stepped  in  to  enforce  the  popular 
over  tho  unpopular  reasoning,  and  the  king  soon  found  that 
he  was  practically  a  prisoner  in  the  haniiib  of  his  sobjects. 

In  proportion  as  tbe  French  Bevolutioa  turned  away 
from  toe  path  which  English  ignorance  had  marked  out  for 
it,  Englishmen  turned  away  from  it  in  disgust.  As  they 
d^  not  understand  the  aims  of  the  French  Revolutionists, 
the^  were  unable  to  make  that  excuse  for  even  so  much  of 
their  conduct  as  admits  of  excuse.  Three  men.  Fox, 
Burke,  and  Pitt,  however,  represented  three  varieties  of 
opinion  into  which  the  nation  was  very  unequally  divided. 

Fox,  generous  and  trustful  towards  tbe  movements  of 
large  masses  of  men,  had  very  littie  intellectual  grasp  of 
the  questions  at  issue  in  France.  He  treated  the  struggle 
as  one  simply  for  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  ; 
and  when  at  last  the  crimes  of  the  leadera  became  patent 
to  the  world,  he  contented  himself  with  lamenting  the 
unfortunate  fac^  and  fell  back  on  tbe  argument  that 
though  England  could  not  sympathize  with  the  French 
tyrants,  there  was  no  nason  why  she  should  go  to  war 
with  them.  ' 

Burke,  on  tbe  other  band,  while  he  failed  to  understand 
tbe  full  tendency  of  the  Revolution  for  good  as  well  as  for 
evil,  nnderstood  it  far  better  than  any  Englishman  of  that 
day  nnderstood  iL  He  saw  that  its  main  aim  was 
•quali^,  not  liberty,  and  that  not  only  would  the  I^ch 
nation  be  ready,  in  pursuit  <^  equality,  to  weleune  any 
tyranny  which  would  serve  its  purpose,  but  would  be  the 
more  inone  to  acts  of  tyranny  over  individuals  from  the 
complete  remodellingot  institutions^  with  the  olyeet  oi  fffbig 
immediate  effect  to  the  will  of  tiie  ignorant  meMHi,  whidh 
was  especially  liaUe  to  be  counterfeited  by  designing  and 
unscrupulous  agitators:  There  is  no  doubt  that  m  aU  thii 
Burke  was  u  tiie  right,  as  he  was  In  his  dennneiation  of 
the  nuschief  certain  to  follow  when  a  natum  tries  to  starli 
afresh,  and  to  blot  out  dl  past  progress  in  the  lighk  of 
simple  Tsuoui  which  is  often  most  foll^Ue  when  it  buiena 
itsdf  to  be  most  infalliUeu  Where  he  went  wrong  was  in 
his  ignorance  of  the  apeeial  mrcumstances  of  the  French 
nation,  and  his  consequent  blindnessjp  the  fac^  that  the 
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Yaact,  and  that  coaMqusntly  the  iTatoa  of  atarting  afina^ 
to  irhidi  ha  laaaonablj  objected,  waa  to  tiia  Frvnch  a 
matter  not  of  chraoe  bat  of  necauitjr.  Nor  did  ha  laa  that 
the  paasion  for  eqnaJitjr,  like  every  great  paaiioD,  jnatified 
itielf,  and  that  the  problem  waa,  not  how  to  obtain  liberty 
in  defiance  of  it,  but  how  lo  to  guide  it  aa  to  obtain  liberty 
by  it  and  diroagh  it 

Borka  did  not  eoatant  himaalf  widi  pcopting  oat 
rpacBlatiraly  the  avila  whieh  lia  focebodad  for  the  Frtneb. 
He  perceiTed  clearly  that  the  affect  of  tha  naw  IVneli 
principlea  eonid  no  mora  ba  eonfined  to  Wmdi  tairitoiy 
than  the  prioeiplaa  of  Frotaatantiim  in  the  liBUi  centnrjr 
coold  be  confined  to  Sazmi/.  Ha  knew  wall  that  tba 
ai^eal  to  abatract  taaaon  and  the  hatred  «<  aziatoeraey 
would  apread  over  Eoropa  like  a  flood,  and,  aa  he  waa  in 
the  habit  of  cooiidering  whatever  waa  moat  oppoaad  to  the 
object  of  his  dislike  to  be  whoUj  exeeUent,  ha  odlad  for  a 
crusade  of  all  eatabliibed  QoTemmanta  againat  tba  anarchi- 
cal {ffinciples  of  diaiolntion  which  had  Iffoken  looae  in 
Franca. 

Pitt  occupied  ground  apart  from  either  Fox  or  Bnrka. 
He  had  neither  Fox's  sympathy  Ua  popular  moramanta 
nor  Burke'a  intallectual  ap^eciation  of  tha  immediate 
tendeDcies  of  the  Rarolntion.  Hence,  whilst  he  pronoonoed 
against  any  active  interferenoa  with  France,  he  waa  an 
advocate  of  peace,  not  because  ha  aaw  mora  thui  Fox  or 
Barke,  but  because  be  saw  leaK  He  fancied  that  France 
would  be  ao  totally  occupied  witb  ita  own  troubles  that 
it  would  ceaae  for  a  long  time  to  be  danganma  to  other 
nations.  A  resolution  formed  on  gronnda  ao  llnpalcialy 
fntilo  waa  not  likely  to  stand  the  teat  of  time. 

Even  if  Fnnca  had  been  spared  the  trial  of  axtamal 
pressure,  it  is  almost  certain  that  she  would  have  ronae^ 
resistance  by  soma  attempt  to  maintain  her  new  principlea 
abroad.  When  the  kiog  of  Prussia  coaleaced  ■mifh  die 
omperor  in  1793  to  force  her  to  ra>aatobliah  tht  foyiX 
aotliority,*8he  broke  ont  ioto  a  paasion  of  inTf  awmliiifl 
defiance^  The  king  was  dethroned,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  try  him  for  hia  life  ai  an  accomplice  the 
invaders.  A  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  in  ita  .name 
innocent  persons,  whose  only  crime  waa  to  belong  to  the 
noble  class  by  birth  and  feeUng,  ware  masaacred  by  hun- 
dreda  Tbe  grim  suspicion  which  clothed  itself  with 
cmelty  in  the  capital  became  patriotic  resistance  on  ^e 
frontier.  Before  tbe  end  of  the  year  the  invaaion  waa  n- 
pulsed.  Savoy  occupied,  the  Austrian  Netliarianda  overrun, 
and  the  Dutch  republic  threatened. 

Veiy  few  Governments  in  Europe  were  ao  rooted  in  tbe 
affections  of  their  people  u  to  b«  able  to  look  without 
terror  on  the  cballenge  thns  thrown  out  to  them.  The 
English  Government  was  one  of  those  very  few.  No  mere 
despotism  waa  here  exercised  by  tt>e  king.  No  bmad  im- 
passable line  here  divided  the  aristoicracy  from  the  people. 
The  work  of  former  generations  of  Englishman  had  been 
too  well  done  to  call  for  that  breach  of  historical  continuity 
which  was  a  dire  necesai^  in  France.  There  was  much 
need  of  reform.  There  was  no  need  of  a  revolution.  The 
whole  of  tbe  upper  and  middle  claaaea,  with  few  exceptions, 
dnng  together  in  a  fierce  spirit  of  resistance ;  and  tha  mass 
of  tbe  lower  claaaea,  especially  in  the  country,  were  too 
well  off  to  wish  for  change.  The  spirit  4^  raaistance  to 
revolution  quickly  developed  into  a  spirit  resistance  to 
reform,  and  those  who  continued  to  advocate  chaogea  more 
or  Um  after  tha  Frendt  model  were  treated  aa  the  eoemiea 
of  mankind.  A  fierce  hatred  of  Franca  and  of  all  that 
attached  itaelf  to  Fnnca  bacanw  tha  pradoninating  qnrit 
of  the  nation. 

Sneh  a  changa  in  the  national:  mind  eould  not  bat  affect 
tha  constitution  of  tha  Whig  yutr-  taaaoning  of 
Barko  would,  in  itadf,  have  doDO  litUa  M  eBitct  Ua  dtmp* 


tion;  Bat  tlia  great  landowners,  who  ooniiibntod  au  atnag 
an  alamant  in  it»  composed  the  very  daia  which  had  nuat 
to  fear  fran  tha  prindplaa  of  tha  Bavolntion.  Hw  old 
queettona  which  had  di^ed  them  from  the  king  and  Ktt 
in  1783  had  dwindled  into  nothmg  befon  the  appalli^ 

aueatioa  of  tha  immediate  praaent  They  made  theinaalwB 
it  leaden  of  the  war  perty,  and  thc^  knew  that  that  party 
compriaed  almoat  the  whols  of  the  parliamentary  classsa. 

What  ooald  Pitt  do  bat  surrender  t  The  whole  of  tha 
intdlectoalbasia  of  hia  foreign  policy  waa  swept  away  whan 
it  became  evident  that  the  Oontinental  war  would  bring 
with  it  an  aoceasion  of  Frandi  territory.  He  did  not 
abandon  hia  opiniuiB.  Hia  oj^niona  rather  abandoned  him. 
A  wider  iatolligenoa  might  have  hdd  that,  let  Fkunoa  gain 
what  tarritocial  aggnndinment  it  might  apon  the  Odb- 
tinent,  it  waa  inpoaaiUa  to  naiat  each  changea  nntfl  Ae 
opponenta  of  France  had  so  purified  themselvaa  as  to  obtain 
a  hold  upon  the  moral  feelings  d  mankind.  Pitt  could 
not  take  this  view ;  perhapa  no  man  in  hia  day  coald'bo 
fairly  expected  to  take  it  He  did  not  indeed  declare  war 
againat  France ;  but  he  sought  to  a  set  a  limit  to  her  eon- 
queata  in  the  winter,  thou^  ha  had  not  aou^t  to  est  a 
limit  to  the  oonqueats  of  ue  coaleaced  aovereigna  in  the 
preceding  summer.  He  treated  with  aupercUioua  eontempt 
tbe  National  Convention,  which  bad  dethroned  the  king 
and  proehimed  a  republic  Above  all,  he  took  up  a  declar- 
ation by  tha  Convention,  that  they  would  give  help  to  dl 
paoplaa  struggling  for  liberty  aninat  their  laneetive 
Qovemments,  aa  a  challenge  to  Enghnd.  The  Boitor 
canaad  in  England  1^  the  triu  and  execution  of  Lewia  XVI. 
oompletad  tha  eatrangement  between  the  two  eonntria%  and 
though  the  declaration  of  war  oame  from  France  (1798),  it 
had  been  in  ^raat  part  brought  abont  by  the  bearing  of 
England  and  Ua  Government 

£i  qmaannee  the  great  Whig  landownan  gan  theiranp- 
port  to  Pitt,  and  in  1794  some  of  their  leaders,  the  dnke 
of  Portland,  Lord  Fitiwilliam,  and  Mr  Wyndham,  cntved 
the  cabinet  to  aerre  under  him.  la  reality  it  waa  Pitt  who 
had  aorrendered.  The  ministry  and  the  par^  by  whiA 
it  waa  aoj^rted  might  call  tfaenuelrea  Tory  atiU.  Bat 
the  great  reforming  policy  of  1784  waa  entirdy  at  an  end. 
Strong  aa  it  waa,  tiie  GovommeDt  did  not  know  ita  own 
atren^h.  It  aaw  sedition  and  revolution  everywbeie.  It 
twiateidlooaetalkintoGriminaliQtenk  It  covered  tbe  ooantiy 
with  ita  apia^  ^e  elighteat  attempts  to  omioert  meaaureo 
tar  obtaining  reform  were  branded  aa  revolntionaiy 
violence.  Hen  who  wonid  otherwise  bave  been  etmtent  with 
declaiming  in  favour  of  reform  were  goaded  into  actnal  sedi- 
tion. The  Government  Bought  and  obtained  additional 
powm  from  parliament  Fin^  imprisonment,  and  trans- 
portation were  dealt  out  by  the  law  courts  in  biviah  mea- 
sure. The  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  waa  answered  by 
a  reign  of  violence  in  England,  modified  by  the  politick 
habite  of  a  nation  trained  to  freedom,  but  resting  on  the 
same  spirit  of  fear  and  intolerance.  In  November  1794 
au  attempt  was  made  actually  to  abed  blood.  Hardy, 
Home  Tooke,  and  Thelwall  were  brought  to  trial,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  for  iusuing  invitations  to  a  national 
convention  intended  to  promote  changea  of  the  greateat 
magnitude  in  the  government.  Happily  the  jury  refused 
to  see  in  this  certainly  dsngerous  proceeding  a  crime 
worthy  of  death,  and  ite  verdict  of  Not  guilty  saved  tbe 
nation  from  tlie  disgrace  of  meUng  out  tha  extreme  penalty 
of  high  treason  to  an  attempt  to  hold  a  pnblio  meeting 
for  the  redreaa  of  grievancea. 

Tbe  pubUo  feeling,  in  ftet,  r^ned  ita  eonpoaars 
sooner  than  tfte  nuniatiy.  The  upper  and  middle  claesaa 
became  conaeiona  of  thrir  own  atength;  and  thoogh 
lefotm  and  reformara  weQjaijUiwinmMfiMvtOlliiinatn^ 
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nntouelwct  fw  the  an  of  a  fatan  genention.  The  Sedition 
and  lVea«»i  Billi,  paated  in  1795,  wm  limited  in  their 
dmtioD,  mi  me  nerw  acttudly  put  in  force; 

la  ttie  meuiiHiile,  Pitt's  maDagement  of  the  war  wm 
leading  aa  far  as  tba  Cootinent  wis  concerned,  to  failnre 
after  faOnre;  Nothing  else  ma  pouibU.  Ha  had  none  of 
the  abflitiee  of  a  war  mimster,  and  his  system  of  sending 
detached  expeditioitt  to  Tariotu  points  was  not  calculated 
to  attun  saecess.  Nor  is  it  likely  that,  eren  if  he  had 
been  mm  Gompe.tent  in  this  respect,  he  wooldhaTeaooom- 
^khetf  aBTthing  worthy  of  the  efforts  which  he  pnt  Ibrth. 
It  hu  been  si^d  that  if  ha  had  tonsed  the  passioiu  of  mso, 
and  had  proehumed  a  holy  war  npon  the  Continent  he 
woold  Imto  had  a  better  dunca  of  gaining  his  ends.  Bat 
passioas  cannot  be  artificially  excitedi  aoo  holy  mr  pro- 
sn^osea  a  canse  whieh,  if  it  is  not  hdy  in  itself,  will  at 
leut  be  s^poeed  by  mm  to  be  so.  Except  tinder  special 
circnmstancei,  howerer,  it  waa  impossible  to  roase  enthn- 
nasm  against  the  Vnnch  republia  Tonlon  might  be 
snceoaied  and  abandoned  in  1793 ;  La  Vendue  mi^t  haTe 
Mlacioua  hroea  held  out  to  it  in  1794.  n«nehmen  who 
were  shocked  at  the  hatotnal  employm«it  of  the  gaiDotine 
were  y;Bt  not  inclined  to  rise  at  the  bidding  of  a  ftneign 
inrader  against  a  Goremmeat  which  at  all  erenta  stood 
manfolly  up  for  the  integrity  of  French  territory,  whilst 
the  long  haUt  (rf  snbmisiion  to  absolata  rule  had  made 
the  nation  slow  to  take  the  condnct  of  aflairs  into  its  own 
hands.  Ths  middle  classea  on  the  Continent  too  were  on 
the  side  of  the  peasants,  and  looked  to  Frendi  principlte 
if  not  to  French  armies  as  offering  an  amelioration  of  deir 
lot  Ths  Austrian  Netherlands,  regained  from  France  in 
1793,  were  reconqaered  by  France  in  1791 ;  and  a  British 
force  under  the  dnke  of  Tork  did  nothing  to  arot  the 
misfortane.  The  land  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the 
French  repablio.  Early  in  1795  the  Dateh  Netherlands 
were  rerdntinnized  and  constitated'  into  a  repnblio  in 
idlianea  with  Franesb  In  the  same  year  Fruma  made 
peace  witit  France.  Austria  eontinited  the  contest  alone, 
receiving  lai^  sums  ot  montj  from  England,  and  doing 
Tery  littie  in  retnm. 

If  England  coald  do  littie  for  the  Continent,  she  conld 
do  enough  to  insure  her  own  safety.  Howe's  victory  of 
the  Ist  of  June  (1794)  inflicted  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
defeats  on  t^e  French  nayy.  An  attempt  in  1795  to  sup- 
port the  French  royalists  a  landing  in  Quiberon  Bay 
ended  in  failure,,  but  Ceylon  and  the  ^pe  of  Qood  Hope 
were  taken  from  tiie  Dutch.  The  war,  however,  had  become 
so  expensive,  and  its  results  were  evidently  so  small, 
that  there  was  a  growing  feeling  in ,  England  in  favour  of 
peace,  especially  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  had  come  to  an 
end  in  1794,  and  a  regular  Govemmmt,  the  Directory,  had 
bem  utpoiuted  in  1795.  Accordingly,  in  1796  Lord 
MalmssDUiy  was  sent  to  France  to  treat  ior  peace;  but  the 
negotiation  vras  at  once  broken  off  by  his  demand  tiiat 
France  shonld  abaudon  the  NetherlsocU. 

The  French  Qovemment,  bnoyed  np  by  the  successes 
of  Qeoeral  Bonaparte,  who  was  driving  the  Austrians  out 
of  Italy,  resolved  to  attempt  an  invanon  of  Ireland.  In 
December  a  French  fleet,  with  Hocbe  on  board,  sailed  for 
Bsntiy  Bay.  Only  part  of  it  arrived  there,  and  retreated 
without  effecting  anything  A  smaller  force,  landing  in 
Pembrokeshire,  waa  reduced  to  surrender. 

The  French  attempted  to  renew  the  enterprise  in  the 
following  year.  Spain  was  now  in  alliance  vrith  France, 
and  it  waa  proposed  that  a  Spanish  fleet  should  join  tbe 
French  fleet  and  tbe  Dutch  fleet  for  a  joint  invasion. 
Jervis  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  at  St  Vincent,  and  Duticau 
defeated  the  Dntch  fleet  at  Camperdown  (1797).  Daring 
the  same  year  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  Sinthead  and  St 
Jlelens  ms  qaieted  by  eoncessioBs  to  the  reasonable  com* 


plaiabs  of  thesailors;  whilst  an  unreaUnaUe  mutiny  at  Uia 
Nore  was  suppressed  by  firmness  in  reustance.  Areneired 
attempt  to  n^fotiate  peace  at  Lille  had  nded  in  faihire, 
because  though  the  English  were  this  tima  ready  to 
abandon  the  Netherlanda  to  Franos^  Atf  wars  not  fea^  to 
give  back  ths  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  tiie  Dnl(&  and 
Trinidad  to  Spain.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  En^^nd 
had  lio  ally  in  Eun^  excepting  Portugal  Bonaparte  had 
dictated  to  Austria  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio. 

Xsokted  as  Great  Britain  was,  there  was  Isas  indination 
to  make  peace  in  England  in  1798  than  there  had  beoi  m 
1795.  Uk  propwrtiOD  aa  France  fdl  into  tha  hands  of  tiia 
less  violent  but  more  COTmpt  of  the  RevolntuiustSi  the 
enfhasiasm  which  hsr  proclamation  of  principles  had  onee 
created  amongrt  tiie  cuss  excluded  from  poUtioil  power 
died  away;  whilst  the  antagonism  aronsed  by  mere  mili 
-taiy  eonqnest  nnder  the  eondnot  ci  the  lipaoions  Bonapertei 
was  on  the  inereaae.  Tha  attsuq^  at  iunsion  had  roused, 
the  national  qnrit  to  stabbom  rsristance;  whilst  th» 
Ooremment  itsuf,  warned  hy  tha  fiiJlura  of  the  proeeed- 
ingi  ogabist  Harc^  and  his  auooWas,  and  freed  from  the 
Ukd  terror  which  had  made,  it  violwt  dniing  the  fint 
years  of  the  war,  was  able  to  devote  its  en^iiee  ante* 
aenredly  to  carrying  on  hostilitieB, 

If,  however,  a  French  invasion  had  ever  been  anything 
more  thai\  a  dream,  it  was  because  there  vras  one  quartw 
in  which  misgovemment  had  created  a  state  of  drcum- 
Btances  wMch  it  was  absolutely  invited.  At  the  end 
of  1794  Lord  Fitzwilliam  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  as  lord' 
lieutenant,  and  had  set  his  &ca  against  the  vile  jobbery 
thnmj^  which  the  leadeta  of  the  Protestant  minority 
gotemed  Ireland,  and  had  throvm  himself  vrarmJy  into  the 
eneooragement  of  Grattan's  scheme  for  the  admissiw  of 
the  Oatnolics  to  political  power.  The  aggrieved  jobber* 
gained  the  ear  of  the  kin^  and  in  1795  Fitswilliam  waa 
recalled.  Then  ensued  a  scene  which  has  no  parallel  even 
in  the  organized  massacres  of  the  Frendt  B^blic.  The 
Catholtce  joined  in  a'  sods^  called  the  United  Irishmen,  to 
enfcHve  their  dsims,  if  need  be  by  an  alliance  with  France^ 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  repuUio.  Deeds 
of  violence  preluded  any  actoal  attempt  at  insmraotiMt 
The  Protestants,  under  the  name  (A  Orangemen,  ga^ered 
to  the  support  of  the  Qovemment  as  yeomsnry  or  miUtia- 
men.  Before  long  these  guardians  of  the  peace  had  spread 
terror  over  all  Catholic  Ireland.  By  the  Issh,  tof 
ture,  by  the  defilement  of  chaste  and  innocent  women, 
they  made  their  predominance  felt  It  was  in  1796, 
In  .the  very  midst  of  these  abominable  horrors,  that 
French  ships  had  appeared  bot  had  been  unable  to  land 
troops  in  Bantiy  Bay.  N^ertheless,  though  no  assistance 
was  to  be  had,  the  United  Irishmen  rose  in  rebellion  in 
,  1798.  The  rebellion  was  suppreaaed,  and  again  the 
militiamen  and  volunteers  were  let  loose  to  establish  order 
by_  massacre  and  violence.  Fortunately,  the  English 
Government  intervened,  and  a  new  Icad-lieatensnt,  the 
marquis  of  Comwallis,  was  sent  over  to  Dublin.  The 
ragmg  Protestant  aristocracy  was.  held  back  from  furtiier 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  Tengeanca,  and  law  and  order  were 
established  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  establish  them  in  a 
land  so  torn  by  hostile  factions. 

Pitt  rose  to  the  occasion.  He  planned  a  great  scheme 
of  anion  betsreen  the  two  nstions  (1799).  There  was  to 
be  one  parliament  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  there 
was  one  parliament  for  England  and  Scotisnd.  Hie 
jobbers  who  filled  the  seats  in  the  Irish  Bouse  of 
Commons,  and  who  voted  in  the  name  of  a  people  whom 
they  in  no  sense  reiH«sented,  joined  the  few  member* 
■who  from  a  sense  of  patriotism  refused  to  vote  away  so 
sasy  a  aooree  of  wealth  influence.  Pitt  Jmi^t  the 
Totaa  which  b«  could  not  ebaimand,  and  th«  vUh  puSt^ 
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nent,  on  Ui6m  ignoU*  tam^  eoMnttJ  to  vHagBiUk  itnlf 
(1800).  Itd^radtdondMEulnbGoTenimmtii^tther 
Hum  A»agbf  hf  jrhioh  Znhiu  loat  At  lemMMiM  ct 
natioDKl  indweiideitM^  ibould  b»  foDowad  lirf  *  at^  in 
ftdTMwe  lor  tbat  ooontry  in  n  aarioua  at^mpt  to  dlBimiati 
tlia  erik  of  Fmtaitant  aapmnacy.  Thii  aUp'  Fitt  had 
pledged  himaalf  to  take,  and  in  1801  he  had  piq^ared  a 
meatfaie  for  admitting  Uta  OUlwliea  to  poUUcal  power. 
Tbe  kLu  atood  in  the  way,  tod  Ktt  rarigned  offloa  latiiar 
than  fbml  Ua  woid,  - 

The  yaur  which  witnaaaedFftf a  hibm  in  domaalie  lMid»> 
tioa  alao  witneaKd  hia  Jailnra  in  miiitaiy  effort.  In  1798 
Bon^iarto  aaiJed  lor  Emt  wiUl  theintontiottfrf  aatting  up 
a  Fraieh  dnninion  in  Oe  Eaat  The  fleet  whiA  eonf^yad 
him  waa  annihilatod  after  hia  landing  by  Nalaon  at  the 
battle  oT  the  ITileu  Tttt  aeiaed  the  t^iportaiiity  of  the 
great  geoeral'i  abaenee  from  Europe  to  organise  a  aeoond 
eoalition  agaiut  Aanoa.  In  die  campaign  d  1799  Italy 
waa  regained  from  Fteoee^  and  in  the  Eaat  Bonaparte  waa 
drifen  beek  from  Acre  by  the  Turka  beaded  1^  ^  Kdnay 
Smith.  The  newa  of  French  diiaatcra  brought  mm  hurriedly 
back  to  Europe^  but  before  he  could  take  tart  in  Ae  war 
Haaaena  had  defeated  the  coalition  at  ZniiA.  A  mip 
tSM,  howefer,  placed  Bonaparte^  under  the  name  ci  firat 
eonani,  in  practical  poaaenion  of  abeolnto  power ;  and  in 
the  ftrflowing  year  hia  groat  victory  at  Vareogo  (1801), 
followed  up  by  Horeai^a  vitton^  of  Bohenlinden,  enaUad 
him  to  dictate  aa  a  conqueror  the  treaty  of  Lnn^TQle,  by 
which  France  eotered  once  more  into  poaaeaalon  of  the 
bontler  of  the  Kluoeu  By  tliia  treaty  not  only  waa 
England  again  isolated,  but  she  foood  beraeU  azpowd  to 
new  enemfei.  Her  enforcement  of  tbe  right  of  aearch  to 
enable  her  ahipe  to  take  enemie^  goods  ont  of  nentrsl 
Vessels  exaapersted  even  frieodly  powers,  and  Russia  was 
joioed  Inr  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  enforce  reeistance  to  the 
daim.  It  was  under  these  drenmatanoaa  that  Flttfa  reaig- 
nation  waa  anoonneed. 

The  encceeeor  of  thd  great  minister  waa  Addlngton, 
whose  miod  waa  imbned  with  all  the  Froteetant  mjodices 
of  the  ktnj^  whieh  were,  it  must  be  owned,  the  rK^eataot 
prejudices  of  the  nation.  He  had  neither  force  of  char- 
acter ncv  atreugth  of  intellect  Melaon^s  Tictoiy  at  Oopen- 
hngen,  which  crushed  tbe  naval  power  of  Denmark  and 
broke  np  the  Northern  AJliaace,  and  the  landing  of  Aber- 
eromby  in  Ahoukir  Bay,  f<dlewed  hj  tbe  victory  of  Alex- 
andria aod  tho  consequent  evaenation  of  Egypt  by  Uie 
Fiencb,  were  events  prepared  1^  tbe  former  adminis- 
tratioo.  Addiogtoo's  real  work  was  the  pesce  of  Amiens 
(1802X  an  experimentsl  peace,  as  tbe  lung  called  it,  to  see 
if  tbe  first  consul  could  be  oootented  to  restrain  himself 
within  tbe  very  wide  limtta  by  which  his  authority  in 
Europe  was  still  circumscribed. 

tn  a  few  months  Eoglsod  waa  made  aware  that  tbe  ex- 
periment would  not  succeed.  Interference  and  annexation 
became  the  standing  policy  of  tbe  new  French  Oovemment 
England,  diaoovering  bow  little  intention  Bonaparte  bad  of 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  Uie  treaty,  refused  to  abandon 
Mdta,  as  she  bad  engaged  to  do  by  the  terms  of  peao& 

Tbe  war  began  again,  no  longer  a  war  against  certain 
principles,  and  the  extension  of  dominion  resolting  from 
the  victory  of  those  principles,  but  against  aggreeuve  dee- 
potiem,  wielding  military  force,  conducted  by  consummate 
military  geoios,  and  setting  at  naught  tbe  rtghta  of  popu- 
lations as  well  aa  tbe  daims  of  mlers.  This  time  the 
English  nation  was  all  but  nnanimooa  in  resistance.  Tbia 
time  ita  resistance  would  be  sooner  w  later  aupportad  1^ 
an  that  was  healthy  in  Europe. 

Tlie  apirit  of  En^and  waa  fully  rotued  by  the  news 
that  Bonaparte  was  [veparing  iavasicHL  Yolunteen  were 
enndled  in  defence  at  tiia  oonntiy.   There  was  a  genual 


belief  diat  tiie  ^me  minlatar  wti  not  equal  to  ihe  eriaia 
Addingtoa  retind,  and  Fi^  again  became  |Mimtf  teiniater 
(1804).  Be  would  i^adty  hain  joined  Fox  in  forming  as 
admirdatiatiott  on  a  brooder  baaia  than  hia  former  <mei 
But  the  king  olgeeted  to  Foa^  and  aoma  of  Fitf  a  bid  frimula 
rafhaed  to  desert  the  proecribed  atatesman.  Pitt  beoune 
the  head  of  a  ininiati7.o(  which  he  waa  the  only  eflkiait 
member. 

Aigland  wn  atrong  enough  to  hold  her  own  wainat 
Bonaparte,  who  wni  now  Napolem,  emperor  of  the  neadi 
(1800).  ifeleon  cmabed  tbe  oombiiied  fVendi  and  Spanish 
fleets  at  IVaislgar,  oayiu  with  his  own  life  ffw  a  victory 
which  pot  an  euT  to  the  Fkanch  na^  power  for  tbe 
remainajar  of  Oa  war;  Tbm  iron  of  Napoleon's  granny 
had  not  yet  entered  into  tbe  Continental  nationaanffictantly 
toroaBethcmtoatmbrpopnlar.raBfatanca  Athlrdeoalf- 
tion  ended  in  aa  eompjato  a  diaaater  aa  that  in  which  the 
fliat  and  aacond  had  ended.  Anatm  loat  a  la^  part  of 
bar  foroe  in  the  oapltnlation  of  Ulm,  and  tiie  Anrtiian  and 
Boaalan  armiaa  ware  overpowered  at  Anaterlit&  To  effeet 
theee  victoriea  the  lorca  which  threatened  the  inraaion  td 
England  would-  neoeaaatily  have  been  wMidsawn,  even  if 
the  lesult  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  not  made  the 
enterpriee  hcpelesa.  Fitt  died  diortly  aftar  noaiTiiig  the 
newa  at  tiw  ^sastera  d  hia  aHiea  (1806). 

Ktt^  death  forced  the  kins  to  aooapt  a  miniatry  of 
which  Fox  waa  a  nembar.  TUa  miniatiy  of  AU  the 
Talenti^  aa  it  wu  oaDed,  waa  not  auoceasfnl  in  the 
condoet  at  the  war.  Ita  yeaif  of  oOce  waa  the  year  in 
which  IVoaala  waa  cmabed  at  Jena,  and  it  diasipated 
the  strength  of  tite  Englieh  army  in  onimportant  distant 
expeditioos,  Inatead  of  throwing  it  upon  ooe  spot  to  aid 
Pniasia  or  Bnaaia.  Ita  jneat  title  to  fame  is  tbe  ab(^- 
tioa  of  the  slave  trada  Fox's  death  deprived  the  miniatry 
of  ita  strongest  maabtr,  and  in  the  following  year  an 
atteotpt  on  ita  part  to  admit  Koman  Catholics  to  the 
naval  and  militaiy  aenriee  of  the  crown  drew  from  the 
king  a  demand  for  an  aigagement  never  to  propoee  any 
eoDoeesiim  to  the  Ostholica  They  refused  to  ■  nuke  aay 
aneb  promise,  and  were  summarily  ejected  from  t^ce.  The 
kinn  firm  stsod  wu  populsr  in  Eiyland.  The  reaction 
agahist  the  Vtmch  Bevolution  no  loager  demanded  the 
infiiction  of  penahias  upon  those  who  i«omnlgated  ita 
doctrines;  b^  a  spirit  had  been  modueed  which  waa 
inexorable  against  all  attempto  to  raect  any  change  for 
tbe  better.  A  apirit  d  blind,  unreaaoning  conservatism 
had  taken  tbe  pkoe  of  the  enlightened  Twyism  of  Ktt'a 
earlier  daya. 

The  new  ministry  (1807),  under  the  nominal  leadership 
of  tbe  duke  of  PorUaad,  had  to  face  Nepoleon  alone.  Tbe 
battle  of  Friedland  and  tbe  peace  oi  Tilsit  left  bim  master 
of  the  grester  part  of  the  Cnitinent  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  weady  strij^wd  of  territory;  and  aa  protector  of  tbe 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Napoleon  ruled  in  Oermany. 
Italy  waa  directly  subjected  to  his-  power.  Unable  to 
make  war  upon  Snghuid  by  his  fleeta  and  armies,  be 
attempted  to  anbdne  her  by  ruining  her  commerce.  By 
the  Beriin  decree  (1807),  he  declared  the  whole  of  the 
British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  <rf  blockade,  though  he  had 
not  a  single  ship  at  sea  to  enforce  his  dedar^ion.  He 
declared  all  British  manufactured  goods  prohibited  wherever 
his  power  reached,  and  excluded  from  his  dominions  even 
neutral  ships  which  had  tondied  at  a  British  port  The 
British  Oovemment,  instead  of  leaving  Napoleon  to  bear 
the  odium  of  this  attack  on  nentral  oonunerc^  retaliated 
by  Orders  in  Council  eonoeived  in  the  apirit  of  his  own 
meaanre.  They  dedared  that  all  veeeels  trading  with 
France  were  liable  to  aeimre,  and  that  all  such  vessels 
clearing  fnm  a  hoetib  port  ntHt..toiHh  at  a  ftttiih^  port 
to  pay  cnitoni  dntieib   Napoboa  uaweied  br*Hie  IQan 
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dtcreei,  forbidding  QVtitratBt<r  trade  id -any  article  imported 
from  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  The  Orders  in 
Council  coat  England  a  war  with  America.  The  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon's  power.  Every  poor  man  wlio  waa  debarred 
from  the  means  of  providing  sugar  or  cloth  for  his  family 
frit  the  grievance.  The  Fiencb  Republic  had  declared  war 
against  the  nobles  and  the  higher  classes ;  Napoleon  de- 
creed an  oppreasion  which  waa  bitterly  felt  in  eveiy 
cottage. 

Id  pursnit  of  bis  design  of  forcing  the  Continental 
lystau,  88  he  termed  it,  on  Portugal,  Napoleon  sent  Juoot 
to  occupy  Lisbon,  and  dethroned  the  king  in  1807.  In 
1808  he  seized  on  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  and  offered 
the  crown  to  his  brother  Joseph.  When  the  Spaniards 
resisted,-  the  English  Government  sent  troops  to  tbe 
Peninsula.  Defeated  at  Vimeira,  Junot  was  allowed  to 
evacuate  Portugal  Napoleon  came  to  the  rescue  of  his 
lieutenants  in  Spain,  and  though  he  retired  without  effect- 
ing the  expulsion  of  tbe  English,  Sir  John  Moore  waa 
Blain  at  Corunna  (1S09)  after  inflicting  a  repulse  on  the 
French,  and  his  army  waa  shipped  for  England.  In  the 
summer  Wellesley  landed  in  PortugaL  Thanks  to  a  fresh 
aggressive  war  of  Napoleon  against  Austria,  he  waa  able  to 
make  his  footing  sure,  though  the  English  ministry  sent 
large  forces  to  perish  in  tbe  marshes  of  Walchereu,  which 
might  have  been  better  employed  in  aupportiug  Wellesley 
at  the  time  when  he  was  driven  to  retreat  before  superior 
{lumbers  after  the  fruitless  victory  of  Talavero. 

In  1810  Wellesley,  now  known  under  the  name  of 
Wellington,  beat  back  the  masses  of  the  French  forces 
under  Massena  from  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 
Wellington's  resistance  was  great  as  a  military  exploit.  But 
it  waa  .far  more  than  a  military  exploit  It  would  have 
been  of  little  avail  to  linger,  however  safely,  in  a  corner  of 
Portugal  unless  he  were  sure  of  better  allies  than  the 
wretched  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  looked  on  whilst  he 
fought  for  them  at  Talavera.  Wellington  saw  clearly  that 
there  is  no  ally  so  strong  as  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of 
an  enemy.  His  firm  hope  was  that  Napoleon  would  ruin 
himself,  and  his  hope  did  not  deceive  him.  In  1812 
Napoleon  wrecked  his  finest  army  on  the  snows  of  Russia. 
Wellington  had  breathing  apace  to  issoe  forth  from 
PortugfJf  to  seize  the  frontier  fortresses  of  C^udad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajos,  and  to  win  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  In  1813 
Qermany  rose  against  its  oppressor.  The  victory  of  Leipsie 
drove  the  despot  over  the  Rhine,  and  tbe  victory  of 
Vittoria  drove  hia  lieutenants  over  the  Pyrenees,  Tbe 
peoples  of  Europe  were  against  him.  In  1814  he  was 
driven  into  exile  at  Elba.  WeUington'a  lut  victory  in  this 
war  waa  won  at  Tonloua*  after  the  abdication  of  the 
emperor.  In  1810  ther  emperor  retamed  and  seized  the 
throne  once  mere,  England  and  Fruaaia  were  the  Brat  in 
the  field,  and  tbe  ernahing  Uow  at  Waterloo  conugned  him 
to  a  life-long  exile  at  St  Helena. 

The  war  with  America,  begun  in  1813,  had  bean  canaed 
by  the  preasnre  of  titt  Englidi  ntTal  force  on  neutral  com- 
merce ander  the  Ordera  in  Council,  which  the  Britiah 
Goremment  refaaed  to  withdraw  till  it  waa  too  late,  and 
by  it!  claim  to  ifflpresa  Britiah  aeamen  when  aerving  on 
board  American  ahipa.  The  war  waa  bronght  to  an  end 
by  tbe  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814). 

After  a  long  war  the  difficnltiea  of  tbe  victon  are  often 
greater  than  thoae  of  the  conquered.  The  conquered  have 
their  attention  directed  to  the  reparation  of  loeses,  and  are 
inspired  by  a  patriotic  deatre  to  submit  to  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  their  eonntry,  Tbe  victors  are  in  tbe  frame  of 
mind  which  expeeta  everything  to  be  easy,  and  tliey  have 
been  accustomed  to  direct  tlieir  energies  to  the  bnaineaa  of 
BTcrpovering  fontgn  mtttdtUt      ^  '"""^ 


tbe  eonatant  watcbfnineaa' required  by  the  needs  of  tho 
population  at  home.  The  war  out  of  which  England  had 
come  waa  more  than  ever  calculated  to  foster  this  tendency 
to  domestic  inaction.  To  the  governing  classes  despotism, 
revolution,  and  reform  were  almost  synonymous.  Hiniatries 
had  succeeded  one  another :  Perceval  followed  Portland  iu 

1809,  and  Liverpool  followed  Perceval  in  1812.  They 
were  all  alike  in  abhorrence  of  the  very  idea  of  change,  in 
the  entire  abandonment  of  those  principles  of  active  and 
intelligent  government  by  which  Pitt,  whose  followera  they 
professed  to  be,  had  been  always  inspired.  The  supremacy 
of  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  abaolute  resistance  to  reform, 
were  accepted  as  the  rule  of  government  It  made  no 
difference  tbat  the  king  had  become  permanently  insane  iu 

1810,  and  that  the  base  and  aensual  prince  of  Wales 
became  regent  in  1811,  till  be  aacendedthe  throne  in  1620 
ae  George  IV. 

The  wrongs  of  tbe  propertied  classes  could  make  tliem* 
selves  heard.  In  1815  a  com  law  had  been  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  import  of  corn  till  the  price  was  above  80s.  a 
quarter.  In  1816  the  ministry  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  repeal  of  the  property,  tax,  and  abandoned  the  malt 
tax  vrithout  pressure.  In  the  meanwhile  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  poor  were  ou  tbe  verge  of  starvation.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  draw  too  close  a  comparison  between 
tbe  position  of  the  English  upper  classes  at  this  time  and 
of  the  French  upper  classes  before  the  Revolution.  Bat 
there  was  the  same  tendency  to  use  political  power  as  a 
support  for  their  own  material  interests,  the  same  neglect 
of  the  wanta  and  feelings  of  those  who  bad  none  to  help 
them.  Those  in  authority  were  naturally  startled  when, 
at  a  time  when  mobs  driven  to  desperation  were  breaking 
machines  and  burning  ricks,  Cobbelt  in  hia  Wtelcly  Pdlti- 
eat  Register  was  advocating  universal  suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments.  The  revolution  struck  down,  in  France 
appeared  to  be  at  the  doors  in  England. 

In  great  part,  no  doubt,  tbe  misery  waa  brought  about 
by  causes  over  which  no  Government  could  have  had  any 
control, — by  the  breaking  up  of  the  irregular  channels 
through  which  commerce  had  flowed  during  tbe  war.  But 
it  was  in  greet  part,  too,  owing  to  tbe  incidence  of  the  pro< 
tective  system  to  which  tbe  Government,  widely  departing 
from  the  track  marked  out  by  the  early  stepa  of  Pitt,  was 
giring  effect  with  the  full  support  of  the  mannfactnring  ad 
well  as  tbe  landowning  class. 

A  riot  in  London  {1816),  and  a  missile  thrown  at  the 
carriage  of  the  prince  regent,  roused  in  parliament  some* 
thing  like  the  repressive  violence  of  I79i.  Even  the 
brillunt'  Canning,  the  ablest  of  the  disciples  of  Pitt, 
declaimed  against  the  parliamentary  m'orm  which  was  sour 
asked  for  in  so  many  quarters.  Acts,  of  which  the  snspen* 
aion  of  the  Habeas  Coipua  Act  waa  the  moet  severe,  were 
passed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  tbe  ministry.  Seditioiu 
meetings,  mingled  with  real  or  imaginary  projects  of  inaur- 
rection,  kept  tbe  alarm  of  the  upper  ctaaaea  on  the  atretdi* 
But,  as  in  1794,  juriM  were  auspiciona  of  evidence  for* 
niabed  by  apies,  and  refused  to  convict  on  insufBcicnt 
proof. 

The  strife  between  daaaei  culminated  in  1819.  Large 
meetings  in  the  open  air  were  held  in  the  great  towns,  and 
inflammatory  speeches  were  freely  addieasad  to  then. 
Some  of  the  speakers  were  arrested.  At  Stockport  the 
constable  in  diirge  of  one  of  the  prisoners  was  attacked 
and  shot  Birmingham,  agreat  unrepresented  town,  elected 
a  "  legislatorial  attorney."  A  large  meeUng  waa  summoned 
at  Manchester,  another  great  unrepresented  town,  to  ffdiow 
tbe  example,  Tbe  meeting  was  declared  by  the  magistratea 
to  be  illegal,  and  another  meeting  was  accordingly  sum- 
moned for  the  undoubtedly  Ifual  ^IP<iVM)|l  pwtioning 
for  puliunentaiy  reform.  ^^wwi^%f^^o^^wmavAm 
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pound  in  from  the  nrroaiidiag  district^  These  vaeu  luui 
been  prerioosly  drilled,  for  the  purpoeet  M  their  own  leaden 
asserted,  of  eotbling  Uiem  to  preeerre  order, — for  the  pur- 
pose, the  magistrates  eospectod,  of  preparing  them  to  take 
part  in  en  armed  iosarrectioo.  A  fruitless  attempt  bj  the 
magistrates  to  arrest  a  popular  agitator  named  Hunt  as  he 
was  preparing  to  addrees  the  crowd  was  followed  op  hj  a 
ehargeof  caralty.  Six  persons  were  killed,  and  a  far  larger 
Dumbsr  were  wounded  in  the  onslaught  The  Manchester 
massacre  dirided  the  kingdom  into  opposite  campc  The 
use  of  military  riolence  roused  a  feeling  which  struck  a 
chord  of  old  English  feeling  iohorited  from  the  days  when 
OliTer's  dragoons  bad  made  tbemseWes  hated.  Large 
neetiogs  were  held  to  protest,  and  were  addressed  by  men 
who  had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  proTious  agitation. 
Parliament  replied  by  enauting  new  laws,  known  as  the  Six 
Acts,  in  restraint  of  sedition,  by  sharpening  the  powen 
of  the  administrators  of  justice.  The  Government  took  np 
the  same  antagoaistic  position  agaiatt  the  right  of  English- 
men to  meet  for  ^litical  purposes  which  bad  been  taken 
up  in  the  days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  But  the  reryiact 
that  there  was  no  reigu  of  terror  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  weakened  its  hands.  The  intelligence  of  the 
country  was  no  longer  on  their  side.  Lord  Sidmoutb,  the 
Addington  who  had  made  so  inefficient  a  prime  minister, 
was  not  the  man  to  gain  support  as  home  secretary  for  a 
policy  of  severity  which  was  only  the  disguise  of  weakness ; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  tu  whom  was  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  had  disgusted  all  generous  minds 
by  his  sympathy  with  despotic  rule  upon  the  Continent 

Soon  after  George  IV.  became  king,  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1830,  the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the 
(jloTemment  was  marked  by  the  indignation  aroused  by 
the  attempts  of  ministers  to  pass  a  Bill  of  Fains  and 
Penalties  deprinng  the  new  queen  of  her  rights  as  the  wife 
of  the  aoreceign  on  the  nonnd  of  the  alleged  immorality 
of  her  condnct  Eren  Uiose  who  nispected  or  believed 
that  her  oondnct  had  not  been  blameless,  were  ahodred  at 
au  attempt  made  by  »  king  whoae  own  life  was  one  of 
Botorioas  profligacy,  and  whoae  conduct  towarda  his  wife 
had  been  enwl  and  unfeeling,  to  gain  his  own  ends  at  the 
expeoae  of  one  whom  he  had  wrpeUed  from  hia  home  ant) 
had  exposed  to  every  form  of  tami4ation.  The  failure  of 
the  miniaten  to  cany  the  Bill  of  nine  and  Penalties  was 
n  tnming-point  in  the  hiatorjr  of  the  country.  He  exist- 
ing system  loet  its  hold  on  the  mwil  feelings  as  wiril  aa/>n 
the  Intdligence  of  the  nation.  For  anne  time  to  come, 
nmpathy  with  parliamentary  reform  would  be  ccnfioed  to 
Uie  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  But  in  1833  the  doath  of 
Lixd  Casdoreagh,  who  had  reeantly  become  Lord  Londtm* 
derry,  and  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  placed  Can- 
ning in  the  eeoretaryahip  ftfffocagn  affaint  and  Feel  at  ttie 
home  ofBoab 

Canning^  carried  the  foreign  poliey  at  the  conntiy  in  • 
new  direcUoo.  The  desire  for  peaoe  had  led  the  muistrj 
to  mpport  the  Holy  Allianee^  a  league  fixmed  between  tlu 
nbaolnte  sovereigns  of  the  Oootinent  for  the  avpimaBion  in 
common  of  all  popular  movementa.  Canning  broke  looee 
from  these  old  traditions.  Hemadehimadflovedorhatedby 
offering,  without  purpose  of  aggreauon  or  aggrandisement, 
aid  or  eonntenance  to  nations  threatened  by  the  great  des- 
potic monarchies;  and  he  thus  to  some  extent  placed  limits 
OQ  the  power  <rf  the  military  deeputisms  of  Europe  Far 
more  eantions  and  conservative  than  Canning,  Peel  took  up 
the  work  which  had  been  begun  by  RomiUy,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  barbarous  infliction  of  the  penal^  of  death  for  slight 
offences.  After  Canning's  short  ministry,  followed  by  his 
death  (1837),  Peel,  after  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  passed  a  bill,  in  conjunction 
Trkh  the  new  prime  minister  tiie  dnke  of  Wellington,  to 


admit  Catholics  to  a  seat  in  parliomeut,  thus  eanying  out 
Pitfs  great  plan,  though  sadly  latei  From  1823  to  1838 
Hoskiaeon,  as  president  of  the  Board  of  iVade,  had  been 
at  work  loosening  the  bonds  of  commA-cial  restriction,  and 
thua  carrying  out  Pitt's  policy  in  another  direction. 

Such  changes,  however,  ware  only  an  instalment  of  those 
which  were  demanded  by  the  now  ripened  public  opinion 
of  the  country;  and  as  the  ministers  had  not  been  the 
initiators  of  the  late  concessions  to  Catholics  and  dissenters, 
they  failed  to  obtain  any  enthusiastic  support  from  reform- 
ers; whilst  the  fact  that  the  concessions  had  been  made 
alienated  the  opponents  of  reform.  On  the  death  of  George 
IV.  and  th»accession  of  William  IV.  (1830),  a  new  minis- 
try, a  combination  of  Whigi  and  Canningitcs,  came  into 
office  under  Lord  Grey. 

After  a  struggle  lasting  over  more  than  a  year,  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  carried  in  tht:  teeth  of  the  opposition 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  franchise  was  so  arranged  aa 
to  give  a  very  large  share  of  influence  to  the  middle  classes 
of  the  towns.  But  though  the  landowning  ariatooracy  was 
no  longer  supreme,  it  was  by  no  means  thrown  on  the  ground. 
Lords  and  gentlemen  of  large  estate  and  ancient  lineage  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  reforming  cabinet,  and  the  class  which 
had  the  advantages  of  leisure  and  position  on  its  side  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  leading,  as  aoon  as  it  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  stand  alonsi  Fortunately,  too,  at  the  time 
when  the  institutions  of  our  country  were  refouoded  on  a 
broader  basis,  science  had  long  taken  a  form  which  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  people  with  a  reverence  for  know- 
ledge. Mechanical  invention,  which  had  accomplished 
such  wondera  in  the  middle  of  the  I8th  c^tury,  entered 
upon  afreeh  period  of  development  when  the  first  passenger 
railway  train  was  dragged  by  a  locomotive  in  1830. 
Mental  power  applied  to  the  p«rfecting  of  manu^tura  ia 
not  in  itself  higher  than  mental  power  applied  in  otiter 
directions,  but  it  is  mora  easily  understood  and  more  nadily 
respected.  Ezperienoe  taught  large  meases  of  men  to  anb- 
mit  to  the  guidance  of  thoae  who  knew  what  tiiey  did  not 
know.  Amongst  stataamen.  too^  the  ihock  to.  tho  old 
order  prodnced  an  open  mind  for  the  reception  of  new 
ideas,  and  tha  ueceasity  of  basing  authority  on  a  wider 
foundation  |Hodueed  a  deure  for  the  spread  of  education, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  popular  literature  which  aimed  at  inters 
preting  to  the  multitude  the  thoughts  by  which  their  con* 
duct  might  be  influenced. 

The  w«t  great  act  of  the  tebrmed  jpadiament  bore  the 
impress  of  de  higher  mind  of  the  nation.  The  abolition 
of  slavery  (1833)  in  all  British  colmiaa  did  credit  to  ita 
heart;  the  new  poor-law  (1831)  did  credit  to  its  under- 
atandmg.  An  attenkpt  to  strip  the  Irish  estaUiahed  ohureb 
of  some  of  its  rerennes  broke  up  the  ministiy.  There  ware 
differences  amongst  the  members  of  the  Government^  and 
tiiose  diffmnees  were  echoed  in  the  country.  The  king 
was  frightened  at  the  number  of  changes  demanded,  die- 
missedliia  ministers,  and  intrusted  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government  to  Sir  Bobert  FeeL  The  new  Government 
abandoned  the  title  of  Tory  for  the  title  of  Conservative^ 

It  was  the  last  time  that  the  sovereign  actively  interfered 
in  the  change  of  a  ministry.  The  habits  of  parliament  hod 
be«i  much  changed  since  the  days  <d  the  B^^y  Bill  of 
1 788,  when  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  that  a  change  ot 
ministoy  would  follow  the  annonncemmt  of  the  aceeseiMi 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  power,  without  any  correspcmd- 
ing  change  in  the  political  temper  of  parliament  Sinecure 
appointments  had  recently  been  lopped  away  with  an  onspar- 
ing  hand,  and  the  power  of  corrupting  membera  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  taken  away,  i  Hie  character  of  the  memben 
themselves  had  risen,  l^ey  wen  mora  deeply  interested 
in  political  causes  themselves,  and  won  too  clearly  brought 
undertiw  fnlt  UghtofpubUd^tttnakritpoB^^lorthem 
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to  boeomo-AmoDsVit  to  thow  ovU  influoaeei'to  wliiah  their 
fsthen  hail  saecumbed.' 

The  dfiw-^pidUur  diswlnd  parliament'  The  increaie 
in  the  nnmnui  of  ^  foUowara  showed  that  the  oouotiy 
had  to  Bome  extent  takea  aTanu.  But  he  could  sot  cota- 
mand  a  majoritj^,  and  he  resigned  office  in  farour  of  Lord 
Melhoumo  (1835). .  The  Helbourne  ministry  signalixed  its 
accession  to  office  by  the  reform  of  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions. Then  came  the  lowenng  Of  the  stamp  duty  on  news- 
papers end  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  (1836),  benefiting 
the  landholders  and  the  clergy  alike.  The  foundation  was 
laid  of  many  a  beneficial  change 

The  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837)  did  not  cut  short 
the  tenure  of  power  of  the  ministry.  But  the  condition  of 
the  roanufactuiing  poor  was  deplorable,  and  it  gare  rise  to 
the  Chartist  agitation  for  admission  to  equal  political 
rights  with  the  middle  classes.  A  large  body  of  Chartista 
threatened  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  and  tbe  terror  pro- 
duced by  these  threats  swelled  tbe  tide  of  Conserratite  re- 
action. The  BiinUtry  suffered,  too,  from  a  lack  of  financial 
ability.  '  Tbey  were  bold  enough  where  they  eaw  their  way. 
Tbe  introduction  of  the  penny  postage  (1840)  was  a  daring 
step  iu  tbe  face  of  embarrassed  finances,  though  it  might  be 
supported  by  the  success  of  the  lowering  of  the  newe- 
))aper  stamp  duty  in  1836. ,.  In  1841  ministers  produced 
free  trade  measures  as  tbe  best  remedy  for  existing  evils. 
Rut  they  were  already  discredited  by  past  ill  success  in  the 
management  of  tbe  eichequer,  and  tbe  hostile  minority  io 
the  new  parliament  which  carried  Feel  to  power  was  the 
expression  as  much  of  want  of  ooufidenca  in  their,  ability 
as  of  dislike  of  tbeir  measures. 

The  Conservative  ministry  foUawed  in  the  steps  of  its 
predecessors.  '  An  income-tas  was  once  more  laid  on  (1812) 
to  enable  tbe  prime  minister  to  reduce  the  duties  on  im- 
ports. With  respect  io  corn,  he  imposed  a  sliding  acile 
of  duties,  which  shut  out  foreign  corn  in  seasons  of  low 
prices,  and  allowed  it  to  come  in  inaeasons  of  high  prices. 
Outside  parliament  a  great  association,  tbe  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  with  Richard  Cobdeo  as  its  principal  spokesman, 
poured  forth  unanswerable  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  freedom  from  duty '  of  imported  food.  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that^e  free  trade  doctrines  won 
their  way  by  degrees.  Victories  are  not  won  by  reason 
alone,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  after  a  parliament  in  which 
the  landowners  were  more  than  ueuall/strong  had  deprived 
tbe  manufacturers  of  protection,  the  manufacturers  dis- 
covered that  the  arguments  which  had  been  found  good  in 
their  case  would  also  hold  good  in  tbe  case  of  the  land- 
owners, especially  after  tbey  had  learnt  from  their  own  ex- 
prrieoce  that  prosperity  was  likely  to  result  from  tbe 
change.  At  last  Sir  Robert  Peel,  shaken  by  argument  and 
moved  by  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  an  Irish  famine^ 
.proposed  and  carried  the  repeal  of  tbe  corn  duties  (1816). 

Feel's  resolution  broke  np  his  party,  and  made  hisretire- 
ment  from  office  inevitable.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  suo- 
ceeded  him,  completed  the  system  which  Feel  bad  estab- 
lished. The  markets  were  thrown  open  to  foreign  as  well 
as  to  colonial  sugar  (1846),  and  the  repeal  of  tbe  naviga- 
tion laws  (1847)  enabled  the  merchant  to  employ  foreign 
■hips  and  eeamen  in  the  conveyance  of  his  goods ;  and  after 
the  short  ministiy  of  Lord  Derb^  (16^2),  another  aweeping 
abolition  of  dutiea  was  earned  by  Mr  Oladatone  as 
chancellor  of  tho  exchequer  in  the  miniatiy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  (1853). 

The  changes  in  tiu  direction  of  free  trade  were  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  other  changea  whidt  hare  left 
their  mark  on  the  statute-book  and  on  the  bahita  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  tendency  of  this  great 
era  of  legislation  under  tbe  influence  of  the  reform  by 
which  the  balanco  of  power  had  swayed  over  to  tha  middle 


classes  in  1833. '  The  idea~«'hich  was  ateadily  makug  ita 
way  was  the  idea  of  tesUng  all  qnestions  by  the  interest  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  of  disregarding  in  comparison 
the  Bpecicl  interests  of  particular  classes.  It  was  tha  idea 
which  lay  at  tbe  root  of  the  scientific  doctrine  on  which 
tbe  free  traders  founded  tbeir  practice,  and  which  com 
mended  that  practice  to  imaginations  as  well  as  to  the 
desires  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 

This  combination  of  thought  with  popular  movement 
towards  equality  was  but  one  of  tbe  manifestations  of  that 
greater  movement  which  had  been  'passing  over  Europe 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  French  Revolution.  It  waa 
assisted  by  tbe  character  of  the  material  progress  of  the 
time.  When  the  soil  of  the  country  waa  covered  vrith  a 
network  of  railways,  when  the  electric  telegraph  h^n  to 
come  into  use,  and  all  parts  of  the  country  were  brought 
into  closer  connection  with  one  another,  when  the  circula* 
tion  of  books  and  newspapers  became  more  easy  and  mord 
rapid,  the  sense  of  tmtty  grew  stronger  with  the  growth  o| 
the  means  of  commnnication.  Nor  was  it  only  tbe  sense 
of- the  uni^  of  the  Tariour  parte  of  the  country  which  waa 
growing.  Class  drew  nearer  to  class,  and  the  wants,  tbe 
desires,  and  the  prejudices  of  each  were  better  onderetood 
than  tbey  had  formerly  .been,  v  Slowly  but  surely  tlie 
influence  of  education  spread.  '.  He  dnty  of  legialatii^ 
for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  weak  and  tbe  poor  was  better  onde^- 
stood,  tempered  by  an  increasing  understanding  of  tbe  evil^ 
of  interference  with  liberty  of  action.  In  the  midst  of  tba 
tendency  to  eqaality,'tbe  old  English  belief  in  the  virtue  ttt 
liberty  was  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  imparled,  bji'is 
more  scientific  conception  of  human  nature. 

It  was  impossible  that  tbia  change  should  pass  'over  the 
national  mind  without  giving  /ise  to  a  desire  to  include 
tbe  working  class  in  that  body  of  electors  in  whose  hands 
political  power  was  ultimately  placed.  Before  tbe  end  Di 
ISord  John  Russell's  ministry,  a  new  Reform  Bill  had  been 
introduced  by  tbe  Government  (1852),  but  it  did  not  paea 
into  law.  Soou  after  Lord  Aberdeen's  accession  to  of^ce 
tbe  mind  of  the  nation  was  too  completely  taken  np  wiA 
foreign  affairs  to  attend  to  organic  changes  at  home.  Tho 
attack  upon  Turkey  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  resisted 
by  the  allied  forces  of  England  and  France.  -l  Engtand  was 
jealous  of  Rusiian  advsncement  in  tbe  East ;  and  in  tbe 
hands  of  tho  emperor  Nicholas  the  government  of  Russia 
was  a  military  deepotism  so  brutal,  and  waa  so  heavily  laid 
in  the  scale  in  opposition  to  all  liberal  prepress  on  the 
Continent,  that  Enghind  and  France  might  well  have  been 
regarded  as  fighting  the  battle  of  Europe  as  well  as 
contending  in  tbeir  own  cause.  Tbe  invasion  of  the 
Crimea  and  the  victory  of  the  Alma  were  followed  by  the 
siege  of  Sebaatopol  and  tbe  successful  defence  of  the  heights 
above  Inkerman  (1854).  Inexperience  in  war  left  the 
English  army  especially  exposed  to  hardships  in  the  winter ; 
and  when  operationa  were  reaumad  in  the  aummer,  it  was 
far  outnumbered  by  ita  French  allies,  who  consequently 
gained  tbe  greater,  part  of  the  credit  of  the  capture  of 
Sebaatopol  (1855).  In  the  following  winter  mistakes  had 
been  corrected,  and  the  condition  of  the  English  army  waa 
worthy  of  the  nation  which  sent  it  forth.  Tbe  peace  wbieh 
was  signed  at  Paria  (1856)  deprived  it  of  the  opportuni^ 
of  showing  ita  powera.  '  The  terms,  so  far  as  tbey  impostd 
leatrietitma  upon  Russia,  have  not  proved  of  any  permaneiit 
value ;  and  we  idea  which  then  prevailed  that  tho  Turks 
were  Ukely  to  advance  in  the  course  of  political  and  social 
improrement  waa  without  any  correqionding  baais  in  the 
region  of  facta.  It  was  qnita  right  that  the  settlement  of 
the  unhappy  r^ona  commonly  known  aa  Turkey  in  Europe 
ahonid  be  taken  up  as  European  rather  than  a  Russian 
duty,  but  it  is  a  duty  the  disUactionsq[0i^m«(«F  Euro-' 
pean  powers  left  unfiJfiUra|^^^llii,^usuO»^ftM_S^^ 
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ISnmcd.  .fa  repaic^ tfaeir^omiuibiu.  T&b  iiidrrect  remlta 
ttf'the  Crimean  war  are  ta  be  foimd  in  'the  removal  of  the 
|>KS8are  iritlr-  vliiclk  Russia  had  weighed,  on  the  Dationi 
ot  the  CoatineDt ;  «iid  it  may  perhape.  b»  fairly  argaed 
that  the  sabseqiMDt  happy  formation  of  a  united  Italy  and  a 
muted  Oermany  were  in  part  rendered  possible  by  the  suc- 
C88C  of  England  and  France  under  the  walla  of  SebastopoL 
For  some  time  after  the  Crimean  var  the  business  of 
legislation  proceeded  without  any  Tcry  great  shocks.  The 
suppression  of  a  rest  military  rebellion  in  India  (1857) 
WW  followed  by  th^  assumption  of  the  direct  authority 
anr  India  by  the  crown.  Though  one  or  two  attempts 
were  made  to  effect  u  electoral  reform,  they  were  wrecked 
on  the  ^athy  or  lioetility  of  tlu  uattoUf  and  tAere  was 
general  acquiescence  in  the  course  pursned  by  Lord 
PlUmeraton's  ministry  (1859),  which,  after  one  half-hearted 
attempt  refued  to  proceed  further  with  the  measure  which 
it  had  pnpoaed ;  whilst  a  succession  of  financial  improve- 
ments  wm«  carrtsd  out  by  Mr  Qladstone,  his  chancellor  of 
tha  exchequer.  On  Lord  Palmenton's  death  (1865),  the 
new  Qonrnment,  with  Earl  Russell  at  its  head  and  Mr 
Oladsto&a  aa  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  proposed 
a  measure  of  nform,  aod  resigned  on  failing  to  carry  it 
(1866).  L  Lord  Daiby  succeeded,  and  Mr  Disraeli  tntro* 


duced  an  elaborate  and  comi^icated  measure  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  By  this  time  the  feeling  of  the  working 
class  had  risen,  and  the  necessary  impulse  was  thus  given 
to  the  House.  The  measure  was  modified  and  amplified, 
and  became  the  law  of  the  land  (1867).  The  workmg  class 
took  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  middle  and  upper  class. 

Aa  in  1833,  a  new  spirit  was  breathed  into  legislation. 
The  first  parliament  elected  under  the  new  system  (1868) 
gave  a  mqority  against  the  opinions  of  tha  Consarrativa 
ministry.  Mr  Gladstone  becamo  prime  minister.  Tho 
Irish  Episcopal  Church  was  disestablished,  and  the  Irish 
land  laws  reformed.  The  ballot  was  applied  to  parlia- 
mentary elections,  a  new  and  Lmproved  system  of  elementary 
education  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  practice  of  purchasing 
promotions  in  the  army  abolished.  But  no  amount  of  zeal 
for  improvement  will  make  Englishmen  hasty  to  forget  tho 
need  of  caution  and  moderation.  The  time  came  when  the 
nation  was  no  longer  in  a  reforming  mood.  Interests  of 
classes  and  trades  were  able  to  make  themselves  heard. 
Personal  ill-feeling  was  roused  by  some  members  of  the 
ministry,  and  a  new  parliament  showed  a  large  m^ority  in 
support  of  a  Conservative  ministiy  (1874).  It  would  not 
b«  in  place  here  to  diacuoa  the  dlffieoltiss  of  the  presaot  or 
the  prospect!  of  tha  futom  (s.  i.  o.) 
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Clarendon  1661. 
1667.  SirO.  Bridgeman,  L.E. 
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1878.  Sir H. Finch, L.K.,cr.Lord 
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ITlOw  Bir  B.  Hwoonrt,  L.C,  «r. 

Lord  Huneort  1711.  a 

1718. 


1714.  Lord  Cowper,  C. 
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1888.  LoidHathaiI«r.a 
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1874.  Lord  Qainu,  C 


LoBD  Tnunn*  oi  Tkur  Lmds  or  m  Tkumr. 

p!he  tttis  ms  at  ftrst  Lord  naaannr,  nnleas  when  the  Treasury 
mu  pot  In  oosuniarioB.  Vltlmatslj  spodal  rank  was  given  to  one  of 
tha  oominlsilonsrs  aa  First  Lord  of  the  TMsnry.  Fran  the  time  of 
tha  aatl  of  bmc  (1879)  tha  aaaaaglTan  arottoaa  of  First  Loidk  with 
tha  anapHoa  of  fha  thrca  pilBtal  Is  ttaHoa.] 

1608.  Lord  BneUnnt^  cr.  lad 
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181X  Eari  of  Hoithampton  and 
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Portland  1688. 
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Sborrakhb  or  Statb, 

pte  OBbstHottoB  of  two  aacrotaiiea  for  one  was  the  eonaeqno&oa  of  tha  Increase  of  bnsbeoa.  Thara  was  no  distinction  of  departments, 
each  saeratary  taking  what«Ter  work  tha  king  saw  lit  to  antrest  Urn  with.  Dniing  tha  rains  of  tha  first  two  Stnaits,  howarer,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  entrust  one  secratarT  with  tha  oorraspoDdsnea  with  Protoatant  stataa  and  thslr  aUlaa,  and  tha  other  wiUi  the  comqiondenaa  wMi 
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1872*      •     ■  Bi  Oowiiti7« 
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Earl  GrasTille. 
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ENGLAND 


[OHUBCU. 


ENOLAKI),  Thb  ChdbcB  of,  Is  tiuc  portion  oi  the 
wuTmal  diurdi  of  Cbnak  located  in  England,  having  for 
ita  ministera  biahope,  prieata,  and  deacona  (aae  Preface  to 
Ordinal),  and  being  tegallj  and  hiatoiicsllj  continuoua  with 
the  church  of  the  most  ancient  timea.  The  Church  of 
Englaiid  claims  to  be  a  "  tme  and  apostolical  church,  teach- 
ing and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles"  (canon 
iii).  It  acknovledgea  the  aopremacy  of  the  crown,  as  that 
to  which  "  the  chief  government  <^  all  eatatea  of  the  realm, 
whether  ecclesiaatical  or  ciril,  in  •&  canaea  doth  appertain" 
(art  37).  It  is  established,  or  reeognind  hj  tbe  law  as  the 
national  church,  and  endowed — that  ia,  the  fpHa  of  land  or 
tithee  made  to  it  in  ancient  timea  are  aecored  to  it  bj  the 
law.  Tb»  Church  M  England  haa  always  had  a  national 
chantcter.  In  mediaral  Acta  of  Farliament  it  was  called 
hj  tha  same  name  as  at  present,  and  was  never  identical 
with  the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  which  was  naually  described  as 
the  court  (curia)  of  Bom&  In  the  16th  century,  hj  a  seriea 
of  measnres  passed  hj  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  its 
vassalage  to  Rome  was  broken  o^  sinee  which  time  the 
Roman  court  haa  maintained  a  hostile  attitnde  towards  it. 
The  Church  of  England  doee  not  assome  the  right  of  con- 
demning any  national  chorch  (art  34).  It  gronnda  itself 
on  Holy  Scripture  and  the  three  creeds  (articles  6  and  8). 
It  is  Frotestaot,  as  sympathizing  with  the  protest  made  in 
Germany  against  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  Ci^holic,  as  clum- 
ing  to  be  a  portion  of  the  universal  church  of  Christ  (25 
Henry  VUI.,  ch.  21,  §  13 ;  1  Elit,  ch.  1). 

L  Sittorieal  Sketch. — British  Period. — Christianity  was 
planted  in  Britun  at  an  early  period  after  its  first  promul- 
gation. If  we  reject  the  traditiona  which  assigned  the  first 
preaohiog  of  it  Uiere  to  the  apoetle  Paul,  or  to  Joaeph  of 
Arimathea,  there  is  nevertheless  a  high  probability  that  its 
origin  in  Britain  was  due  to  the  intercourse  of  that  country 
with  the  East,  established  in  the  first  place  by  the 
FluBnicians,  and  continued  by  the  colony  planted  by  them 
at  Marseilles.  Olastonbury,  according  to  William  of 
Malmesbury,  was  the  oldest  chnrch  in  Britain,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  Glastonbury  are  all  of  an  Oriental  character. 
Moreover,  the  eastern  method  of  computing  Easter,  long 
retained  by  the  British  church,  while  it  waa  strongly  re- 
pudiated by  Romejpointa  concluaively  to  the  Oriental  origin 
of  the  ftmner.  The  hiatotr  of  the  convetsion'of  Kmg 
LuciuB,  adopted  by  UHhar,  ta  now  njuTeraally  rejected  as 
Duaotlutttic;  but  that  the  church  in  Britain  hadfl^tha  endof 
th«SdcBntiU7,madeaeoiiudaEalde  nmnber  of  connrts,  the 
reocnda  of  the  peiwcutioB  under  Diodetiaa  afford  evidence. 
ConalanUne,  then  governor  of  Britain,  received  the  edict 
of  peneootion,  and  proceeded,  thoof^  unwillingly,  to  exe- 
cute il^  and  to  poU  down  the  dmnhea"  of  the  Christians 
(Laotantina).  It  waa  in  thia  perssontion  (303)  that  Alban, 
a  Rtunao  soldier,  anffered  death  at  TemUm  for  ahelterii^  a 
Chriatiaa  priest,  and  Aacon  and  Joliua  at  Caarleon-oo-Uak. 
A  aHU  atoongar  evidanca  of  the  eziatanba  and  vitality  <tf  the 
^itiah  eharch  ia  anppDkd  lif  the  faet  that  diree  BHtiah 
biahnia  (Eborins  of  Tork,  Reetitutns  oi  London,  and 
Aidelfins)  were  present  at  the  council  of  Aries  (314),  and 
subscribed  tiie  canons.  It  ia  also  highly  probable  that 
British  Inshopa  were  pressnt  at  tha  general  council  of  Nioea. 
Tbey  appear  to  have  been  aummoned  to  the  synods  of 
Sardioa  (S47)  and  Rimini  (360).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  ceotory,  Pelagius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Britain,  and  Celestins,  a  monk  of  the  Scotio  or  Irish  race, 
brought  the  British  church  into  notoriety  by  their  lieratical 
t^^mg,  and  their  controversies  with  Angnstine  and 
Joromei  Both  Pelagius  sod  Celestius  passed  into  the  East, 
but  thnr  doetrinea  appear  to  have  spread  in  Britain,  and 
aectndin^y  two  French  bishopa  (Glennanus  end  Lupus) 
werBaentoy  the  synod  of  Troyea  to  counteract  theae  errors. 
At  a^^od  Md  at  Tsmlam  (429)  the  errmwou  dockiiw  of 


Pelagius  were  repudiated.  QeiaMibu{Cat*U.  Script.  £cclet.) 
mentions  Fastidius,  a  British  bishop,  as  having  abont  this 
time  composed  several  useful  works ;  and  Ninian,  a  native 
of  Korth  Wales,  is  said  to  have  gone  on  a  mission  to  the 
heathen  Ficts  ia  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  to  have  founded 
several  churches  among  them.  Patrick,  the  apoetle  of 
Ireland,  was  also  a  native  of  Britain,  but  the  whole  of  his 
career  ia  so  obscured  by  contradictory  legenda  that  it  is 
hard  to  ascertain  anything  reliable  about  mm.  One  effect 
of  the  infiaenoe  of  the  French  bishops  Oermanus  and 
Lupus  on  tht  British  church  was  the  introduction  into  it 
at  the  Qallican  liturgy,  which  differed  in  many  pmnts  from 
the  Roman.  Some  of  these  diflerencee  were  aftwwards 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Augustine  in  settling  the  use  for 
England,  so  that  theworahiptrf  the  English  Church  haa  never 
been  identifial  with  that  of  Borne.  As  the  Roman  power 
was  withdrawn  from  Britain,  and  the  people,  untaught  to 
defend  thenuslves,  fell  victima  to  the  inroads  of  various 
heathen  invaders,  the  remains  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  land  were  driven  either  into  the  for  west,  or  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  and  during  tha  Sth  and  6th  centuries 
Britain  became  agun  mbataiSially^  bat  not  entirely,  n 
heathen  country. 

Saxon  Period. — The  story  which  relates  how  Gregory 
the  Roman  bishop  waa  moved  to  send  tiie  BenedictiDe 
monk  Augustine  and  hia  40  companions  on  a  mission  to  the 
Anglo-SaxonB  ie  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  chnrch 
history  (597),  Bertha,  the  French-bom  queen  of  Kent, 
;  bung  a  Christian,  was  the  great  support  of  the  monks,  but 
the  relies  of  the  old  Christianity  of  the'  land  were  also  ao 
impoHant  help  to  them.  Two  Christian  ebnrchea  (at 
least)  were  in  existence  close  to  the  walls  of  Canterbury 
A  large  number  probably  of  the  Christianized  Roman 
Britons  existed  as  a  subject  population.  The  traditions  of 
Chiistianity  survived.  Hence  the  rapid  success  of  Augus- 
tine and  his  companions,  in  spite  of  the  distant  and  som» 
what  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  leaders  of  the  British 
church  towards  them.  Thus  the  southern  and  central 
parts  of  Britain  were  rapidly  reconverted  to  the  faith. 
There  were  bishops  at  Canterbury,  London,  and  Rochester. 
The  conversions  of  Northnmbriaand  Menaa,  the  north  and 
east,  followed,  chiefly  through  the  labours  of  Paolinus,  who 
had  aeeompaAied  aa  ehapli^  the  Kentish  princess  Ethel- 
burga  to  the  kingdom  <tf  her  husband  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria.  Ueanwulc^  ooncnrrently  with  the  work  of  these 
Boman  mission  aries,  tha  monks  of  lona — the  monastery 
established  in  one  of  the  western  isUi  of  Scotland  ^ 
Colnmba,  a  diaoiple  of  St  FatriA-^iad  done  mnch  in  the 
e«ivmion  of  south  of  Sootland  and  north  of  Endand 
Among  theae  Aidan  waa  eonqncnooa  for  hia  aeu  and 
devotion.  The  tsadiing  of  the  Seotoh  miasionariei  was  in 
•eooidanee  with  die  old  Britidi  ^rpe  ot  Chriatiamty,  from 
whiflh  tiinr  religum  waa  derived,  while  the  Roman  cl6rgy 
held  different  oostonu  as  to  the  time  for  eelebntting  Easter, 
the  tonann^  the  maniur  of  baptism,  ai^  other  mattenr 
To  effiKt  if  poauble  an  agreement,  a  oonferenee  waa  held 
at  Whitbgr  (664),  in  whi3i  Oolman  on  the  one  aide  and 
WHfrid  on  the  other  took  a  {dndtnl  put  The  Roman 
party  gained  the  advantage,  and  ue  Britiah  peculiarities 
were  gradoally  merged  in  the  greater  power  and  vigour  of 
the  Roman  system.  In  668  Theodore,  a  Greek,  was  conse- 
ctsted  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  Pope  Vitalian.  Neariy 
the  whole  of  the  island  was  now  Christian,  and  all  parts  of 
it  reoognised  and  submitted  to  Archbishop  Theodore.  His 
admiuiatration  of  the  church  waa  marked  by  great  vigour 
and  wisdom.  He  was  espedatly  solicitouB  to  promote 
learning.  At  a  synod-held  at  Hertford  (673)  the  Easter 
dispute. was  settled,  and  various  canons  for  the  regulation 
of  the  church  agreed  npoiL  A  large  number  of  new  sees 
were  also  founded  by  Theodora  wd^' Terf  ^SfBf id  Tnnric, 


IM  doM  Iditt  k  tlu  fomidtlloii  tad  satUtmmt  of  puiih 
duUclwL  and  tiie  amngMOMit  that  a  portuw  ef  tiw  titbM, 
^twriottujr  mid  hj  tia  Suod  tkaim  to  the  bbhop  and  the 
cathedral,  •hoold  be  paid  by  them  to  the  prieat  of  their  own 
ehorch.  ThoB  Aichbiihop  Theodore  maj  be  laid  to  have 
Imod  the  founder  otdMnattonalehnreli  of  England.  Tbebia- 
tory  of  this  period  and  part  of  the  following  centuiy  is  related 
in  great  detail  hf  B»da  or  Bede,  a  monk  of  Jarrow,  who 
tocOc  mncb  paina  to  collect  bia  materiala,  and  ia  a  tborongbljr 
tmatwtnth/  writer.  Thoagh  himaeU  a  monk,  Beds  speaka 
very  atrooglj  againat  the  mnltiplicstion  of  monaateriea, 
and  of  the  diasolate  lirea  often  led  in  them  (Letter  to 
Egbert).  In  the  year  736  Egbert,  biafaop  of  York,  obtained 
the  pall  from  Rome,  and  was  thus  constituted  a  metropolitan 
with  the  three  Koithnmbrian  biahopa  aa  his  aotfiagana.  In 
747  a  ajnod  of  the  biahopa  of  the  southern  province  was 
held  at  Cloveahoe,  and  a  body  qf  canona  was  agreed  apon, 
regulating  many  points  of  doctrine  and  practice.  Among 
oAac  things,  it  waa  ordered  that  the  clergy  ahoold  teach 
the  people  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  Fiayer  in  the  vulgar 
toogiie  (into  which  they  had  been  translated  by  Beda), 
and  Bzplain  to  them  the  nature  of  the  aacramenta.  The 
leccHid  canon  irf  thia  synod  indicates  a  complete  independ- 
enee  in  the  "Eof^h  Church,  and  implies  a  censure  on  any 
who  Tentnred  to  appeal  to  Rome,  aa  had  been  lately  done 
by  Wilfrid.  Tba  Saxon  church  at  this  period  waa  one  of 
the  most  flouriahing  in  Europe.  It  aent  ont  miaaionariea 
to  Germany  ;  it  produced  poets  of  conaiderable  power,  aa 
Aldhelm ;  it  furnished  to  Charlemagne  the  moet  learned 
and  efficient  of  his  instruments  for  the  reviral  of  learning 
in  Alcnin  of  fork.  Synods  were  continually  held  to  regulate 
matters  of  discipline,  and  though  the  acquirements  of  the 
clergy  were  but  slender,  yet  they  were  probably  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  those  of  the  clergy  of  other  churches  of 
the  day.  But  this  happy  steto  of  things  was  rudely  intei^ 
fered  with  by  tie  irruptions  of  the  pagan  Danea.  These 
barbarous  enemies  seem  to  have  directed  their  attacks 
specially  and  deeiguedly  against  the  monasteries  and 
churches,  either  out  ef  peculiar  hatred  to  the  Christian 
faith,  or  because  they  expected  to  find  these  religious 
houses  the  special  receptacles  of  treasure.  Thus  the  great 
Benedictine  abbeys  of  Winchester,  Peterborough,  Bardney, 
Croyland,  and  aU  the  grand  foundations  of  Northumbria, 
were  nktwdy  ruined  by  tliem,  the  monks  maaaacred,  the 
boildinga  burned  to  the  ground ;  and  so  complete  waa  the 
overthrow  of  monastic  eateblishments  by  these  savages, 
that  not  until  the  time  of  Dunstan,  towards  the  end  of  the 
10th  oentoiy,  could  monaaticism  be  restored  in  England. 
The  reign  of  Alfred  was  a  real  boon  to  the  church,  not  only 
aa  breaking  the  power  of  the  Danea,  but  as  introducing  a 
strong  stimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  learning.  WheUier 
Alfred  ia  to  be  itogarded  as  the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  or  not,  he  certainly  eatobllshed  schools,  and  induced 
learned  men  to  visit  the  country.  Among  theae  was  John 
Scotua,  snmamed  Erigena.  Erigena  is  perhape  the  moat  re- 
markable 6gure  in  the  whole  of  the  dark  agea.  He  was 
nearly,  if  hot  altogether,  a  pantheist  in  religion.  He  wrote 
both  againut  predestination  and  the  groea  material  view  of 
the  eucharist  then  beginning  to  be  set  forth,  by  Radbert. 
His  book  on  this  subject  still  survives  under  the  name  of 
Ratramn.  He  passed  from  the  court  of  Charlea  the  Bald 
to  that  of  Alfred,  where  ha  waa  in  high  in  favonr.  It  may 
be  gathered  from  this  that  hia  f^dniims  ware  not  nnaoc^»t> 
able  to  the  kin^  and  thia  is  one  of  the  many  indieattons 
that  the  eariy  English  Chureh  did  not  aooord  iiith  the 
Roman  in  the  materialistic  doctrine  of  the  encharist 
Alfred's  own  literary  labontvvure  eonsideiablo.  His  trana- 
htiona  of  Qr^oiy'a  PtulonU  Can,  Boetios's  Comola- 
tiom,  and  Bede'a  Hulorf  were  all  calculated  to  help  his 
elargy  in  adTandng  in  leaning  and  in  a  mora  espedal 
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manner  was  dtis  the  eiw  wiUi  his  tnoslationi  ol  variou 
parte  of  the  Latin  version  of  tho  Boriptnrea  into  du  vema 
cuhtr  tongua  After  their  decisive  defeat  by  Athelstan 
(938),  the  Danea  in  England  generally  b^gan  to  embrace 
Chriatiani^,  whicb  prepared  tha  way  tat  ite  recaption  by 
the  second 'great  aeriea  of  invading  bodiaa  towarda  tha  end 
of  the  century.  The  regulations  luda  by  Athelatu  Ipreatly 
atimnlated  the  increaae  of  puiah  ehnrcbea,  niesta  ware 
to  be  legally  entitled  to  the  rank  ol  thanea,  and  a  chnrl  or 
franklin  might  reach  the  Witonagemot  if,  amoi4[  othet 
conditions,  he  hod  a  church  with  a  bell-tower  on  his  flstata 
Accordingly,  there  ia  evidence  that  about  this  time  the 
number  of  parish  churches  was  very  considerable,  there 
being  in  lineidnahire  alone  upwards  of  two  hundred.  The 
monastio  system  waa  in  complete  abeyance,  and  all  thoae 
who  deaired  to  become  clerka  were'  attracted  in  thia  direo- 
tion.  It  was  the  great  work  of  Dunstan,  a  Glastonbury 
monk,  who  rose  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (959),  to 
undo  as  far  as  poesible  this  wholesome  stete  of  thingsw  He 
commenced  a  crusade  agaiast  the  married  clergy,  and  in 
favour  of  celibacy  and  the  ooenobitie  life.  Ho  built  and 
endowed  about  forty  monasteries,  and  at  moat  of  the 
bishops'  sees  compelled  the  secular  cle^y,  who  had  formed 
the  chapter,  to  retire  in  favour  of  the  regulars,  who  were 
then  conatituted  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church.  -This 
connexion  of  the  catbedrala  with  monasteries  waa  a  apecial 
peculiarity  of  the  English  Church.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  this  period  may  be  fairly  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  the  Abbot  iElfric,  which  were  approved 
by  Sigeric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ^Ifric  waa  the 
author  of  an  English  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  he  wrote 
two  volumea  of  aermons  or  homilies,  which  are  in  great  part 
translations  from  the  fathers  of  the  church.  In  these  the 
eucharist  is  explained,  not  as  involving  any  material  change 
in  the  elements,  but  as  conferring  ^e  spiritual  presence. 
At  this  time  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  poaseas  a  consider- 
able number  of  books,  and  to  exponnd  the  gospel  every 
Sunday  to  the  people  in  English,  and  the  creed  and  the 
Lord's  Flayer  as  often  as  possible.  During  the  sad  times 
which  followed,  church  services  were  everjrwhere  interrupted 
and  the  clergy  dispersed.  Archbishop  Elphege  fell  a  victim 
to  the  heathen  Danes,  but  when  at  length  Eing  Canute  de- 
clared himaelf  a  Chriatian,  things  rapidly  aasumed  a  more 
promising  aspect  for  the  diurch.  The  laws  of  King  Canute 
are  even  of  a  remvkably  pronounced  Chriatian  tone. 
When  in  1042  the  "Engli^  family  was  restored  to  the 
throne,  the  church  waa  at -ite  highest  point  of  power  and 
influence.  But  Edward's  long  residence  in  Normandy  led 
him  to  introdnce  many  foreign  prelates,  and  fonnd.  alien 
prioriea,  a  policy  which  not  only  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  change  which  was  now  to  come  npon  the  church,  bnt 
was  the  cause  afterwazds  of  msny  scandals  and  atmsea.- 

Medictval  Period. — At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
there  were  about  4S00  pariah  churchea  in  England,  beiidec 
numerous  monasteries  and  the  cathedral  churches  of  Uut 
sees.  The  number 'of  clergy  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  coigeo- 
tured  that  the  small  number  given  in  Uie  anrvey  (1600) 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct  that  when  a  chnrdi  is 
mentioned  the  priest  behmging  to  it  ia  implied  (Sir  H, 
Ellis).  By  various  laws  and  direetiona  d  the  English 
Idnga,  the  clergy  bad  aoquired  a  rig^t  to  the'  tithe  m  aU 
movaUa  goods ;  and  the  gifta  oi  the  Wthf  nl  bad  enriched 
the  chnnm  wi^  lands  to  the  amount  of  about  thiee-tentha 
of  the  whole  |«opKty  of  thecoonny.  Tlw  priest  took  rank 
wiUrtbe  thane;  the  biahcp  ranked  with  tha  ealdonnaUf  and 
presided  jointly  with  him  over  the  shire-gemok  Hie  eor* 
rectional  police  of  the  whole  populatiim  ma  in  tha  babds 
of  the  chnrcL   Civil  and  eode^tii^  canaea  veto  heard 

in  the  same  eouts,  ^^^i^^^^'I^J^^F'S?'^^?^  ^ 
property  when  therigotrol  WcEorcn  Vioixnicecned. 
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This  powerfnl  qorpontion  pud  only  a  doabtf  ol  and  sndefc 
fined  •Uegianoe  to  Boms,  and  vu  Dot  at  all  in  the  condition 
<^  Tiiaalaga  in  whid^  nuwt  of  tha  Continental  chnnhea 
ware.  It  waa  in  drder  to  gain  thia  TasMlage  from  the 
En^iih  Choroh  ttat  the  pope  waa  induoed  to  giant  to 
Doka  William  die  Ucenoe  whiiui  eanctionsd  hii  attack  upon 
England.  Hie  Conqueet  thns  aanuned  almost  as  mnch  of 
an  aodesiaatioal  as  a  aecalar  ohaiacter.  Senoe  the  hard 
meaaore  meted  oat  to  Saxon  iHBhops  and  abboti.  Henoe 
the  ounpletitak  of  Daostan's  moA.  in  enforoed  clerical 
oelibacjr  end  the  exaltation  ui  monaeticiem.  Hence  the 
complete  separation  of  the  eiTil  and  eoclesiattiaal  joiiadio- 
tioni,  and  ttie  exceptional  immnnities  giren  to  chnrcbman. 
"Rkt  oonqneror  was  crowned,  not  cady  hj  the  archbishop  ot 
Tork,  hot  also  hj  two  BomaQ  cardinals  as  legates  ot  the 
popSb  These  emiBsariea  jcdned  in  a  council  with  the 
Nocman-En^iah  biehopa  (1070),  anthorizing,  on  the  part 
of  flie  pope^  the  depoeitioa  of  the  English  primate  and 
other  bUhops,  and  the  spoliation  of  tha  monaateriee,  and 
aff»oting  the  oomplote  enbjection  of  the  En^ish  CSionh  to 
Rome.  The  estai)lishing  of  the  pml  aovareigBtj  orer  the 
English  Choreh,  and  the  ■ettliw  <a  the  EkmUsh  nstam  in 
England,  waa  entmated  to  Ji^P*^***^  a  Lombard  by  birth, 
and  lateir  abbot  ol  Oaen  in  Nomianck.  lUa  very  able 
man,  baeoming  anhbialiop  «{  OwteniuT,  conlriTed  to 
OTMpower  tha  liral  elaims  of  Thanas,  vebnahm  of  York, 
and,  aided  hy  tha  pope's  anthority,  to  nla  irtth  abaotote 
my  over  tha  Bngliah  oler^.  A  vast  incroaaa  <4  ngonr 
waa  eraiTwhereaocni  diaoarmble  in  theChnidi  of  En^and. 
fha  Koman  [weUtes  aUUed  in  ardiitsotan^  anaoted  thoee 
grand  oathadnla  lAieh  still  in  many  plaoea  remain  to  do 
EoBonr  to  Aeir  taato  and  mnniflouiea.  mie  aaaa  mra 
genmHy  tnuiafsrred.  item  tha  small  ^aoes.  In  whioh  Quj 
had  been  locatatt  hy  At  Xnf^h,  to  towns  irfaldi  had 
grown  into  greater  importanea  and  poinilatiak.  Thna 
Dordtester  aave  place  to  Unooln,  and  itatf  ocd  to  Kotwieh. 
AH  plaosB  of  tnut  and  dignity  in  the  ehnrd  waia  aoon  in 
tha  hands  of  (oreigawa  Tat  Lanftaae  oonld  not  effsot 
the  oompleto  anpremaoy  of  the  monaatie  system.  In  tha 
new  foandation  of  lineoln,  aeonlar  canona  were  eetabliahed 
as  the  ohaptw  rather  than  monhis  and  about  half  the 
cathedrals  of  En^^and  retained  this  oonatitntion.  King 
William  also  soon  showed  signs  of  redstance  to  the  elaima 
of  that  imptrium  in  imperii  which  his  policy  had  created. 
He  reused  fealty  to  the  pope  on  the  ground  that  none  of 
liis  predeoeeM)*a  had  paid  it  He  claimed  for  hlnaelf  the 
right  of  deciding  between  tha  rival  elaims  ci  papet,  and 
that  no  canone  uoold  be  [Homulgated  by  the  clergy  whh- 
OQt  Ilia  consent — the  veiy  daim  which,  after  nearly  five 
ovturies  of  contention,  the  clergy  themselTcs  admitted  in 
tiw  time  at  Henry  TIIL  Hie  sagacity  of  the  OwMineror 
mnit  aoon  hare  disoorered  that  he  had  introdnoed  into 
tiie  land  an  influen7«  of  neoeasity  antagonistio  and  danger- 
oos  to  the  kingly  authority.  The  name  of  Ansalm,  the 
aucoeasor  of  Lanfrano  as  primate,  ia  famona  In  Bng'*"!! 
church  history  aa  haTing  bcddly  maintained  a  contest^ 
daring  two  reigna,  fat  the  priTUegee  of  the  ehuroh,  not  only 
against  the  king,  but  also  against  the  bidiope  and  denj, 
who  ware  all  ready  to  yidd  to  the  royal  daima.  'na 
isBue  ot  this  oonteat  (1107)  waa  that  the  crown  was 
obliged  to  abandon  its  ancdent  right  of  inreeting  the 
bishop  in  tha  ^nriadiotion  (tf  his  see  by  the  gift  ^  the 
ring  and  croner,  accepting  in  lien  of  that  merely  hie 
homage  for  his  temporaltiefS  that  henceforth  the  church 
was  to  be  free  to  hold  synods  and  enforce  discipline^  'and 
that  appeals  were  to  lis  to  Bqme.  To  Aneelm  thus  most 
he  allowed  Uie  credit  (If  it  be  a  oedit)  of  hanng  emanci- 
pated the  ehuroh  from  fendaliam  to  the  state  wtd  trans- 
ferred its  feudalism  to  Ronub  It  ishardly  to  bawondered 
at  that  his  suceesior  WUIian  of  Oorbeil,  in  order  to  make 


this  snprems  authority  of  Borne  more  aTailable  for  the 
purpoeea  of  hie  admiaiitraticHi,  ooneeated  to  aooept  the 
appointment  of  legate  of  the  pope  (1128).  Hiere  remained 
for  the  eoD^lstion  of  the  system  two  other  pnnts  to  be 
foug;ht  out  under  suooeedin{^  primatee,  riz.,  the  exemptioB 
of  derks  fnmi  the  civil  jnnsdiotion,  and  Uie  right  of  the 
pope  to  nominate  bishops  m  epito  ot  the  crown.  During 
thie  century  tha  Roman  Chnrch  was  at  the  height  ot  its 
power  and  udnonce,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  atrennoody 
praaeed  Rome,  waa  beooming  the  role  raUier  than  tho 
exoeptimi,  and  a  great  reriTsl  of  monaaticiem  had  given 
birth  to  divers  orden  in  which  the  lax  discipline  of  the 
old  Benediotinee  waa  replaced  by  an  ascetic  atrictoeaa 
Of  thaee  the  meet  famous  was  that  of  the  Ciatereians  or 
white  monks,  which  was  introduced  into  England  in  1128, 
and  which  soon  numbered  SO  honsea  in  England,  aome  ol 
which  were  oonB[aonons  for  their  munificence  and  beauty. 
Tho  settlement  m  the  CSstezeians  in  fbigland  not  only  gave 
an  immense  impetus  to  monasticism,  but  it  introduced  into 
the  church  of  the  land  a  principle  most  disastrous  in  its 
after  effsote  to  tha  discipline  and  well-bditg  of  the  dnud. 
Tha  CSsterdana  were^  tha  dkarten  granted  to  tbem  liy 
tha  pope^  to  be  exempt  from  all  epiewpal  visitation  and 
conboL  IVy  vtitt  «>1t  amenable  to  the  nila  <rf  abboto  ct 
thdr  own  order.  This  oemption  was  naturally  deatmetive 
9t  aU  dieeipline,  and  ft  waa  a  privilege  so  greatly  coveted 
1^  honaes  of  otiiar  ovdeta  that  tliey  stogjied  at  no  deceit  or 
forgery  of  doeomente  in  order  to  obtain  it  8t  AIInuh  wu 
the  first  great  Banediotinaabbegr  that  obtained  thia  priviIsM 
Many  ouMia  vera  ooemied  u  a  onttinnad  stngg^a  for  & 
Tb»  aiUtaiy  crdera  and  their  affiliated  honsea  e^Jayed  it 
nie  onmptuB  of  the  abb^  from  ^isec^  oontrol  carried 
with  it  tha  aaunption  of  the  dmrehei^  often  numeroos, 
whidi  vara  connoetad  with,  tiia  rdigiotu  house  1^  its  hav^ 
inghaoome  posieeeor  of  Oelr  tithaa.  Baioet  tpaatg  tho 
gnateet  diemdars  and  difficnhke^  msoltinft  in  fsal^  m  tha 
idMfjanae  of  all  order,  and  tha  grievcQS  uoentioaMMM  sf 
many  rdi^ooa  honsea.  Hut  which  eodoiastics  wan 
itri^ng  a^  In  1^  matter  of  chnrch  laws,  the  laity  wen 
anoooiaged  to  endeavour  to  obtain  in  the  matter  of  oivil 
laws.  The  privilege  <tf  being  tried  <mly  in  churdi  eonrts, 
and  being  amenable  only  to  church  oensnies,  was  claimed 
for  all  ocmnected  with  Uie  church.  To  obtain  this  right, 
laymen  took  enne  degree  of  minor  ordeta,  or  entered  into 
the  service  d  some  ecdesiaati&  Aa  all  such  could  plead 
**  benefit  of  dergy,*  and,  in  fat^  obtain  a  practical  immunity 
fnan  law,  the  greatest  aboaes  prevailed,  miliam  ot  New< 
berry  telle  us  uat  hundreds  of  murders  wen  CMnmittodby 
dMka,'  for  which  no  punidiment  vaa  exacted.  To  abate 
this  scandal  was  the  ^eat  woric  of  King  Henry  H.,  tha 
meat  able  ot  tha  eai^  sovereigns  of  England,  and  the 
founder  of  that  judidal  ^stem  which  has  borne  such  good 
f rutt.  To  uphold  it  waa  the  woric  of  Thomu  Becket,  ardi- 
bishop  of  Oantatbnry.  By  the  Oonstitntioos  sworn  to  at 
Qarradon  (1104)  a  sot  of  compromise  waa  made.  Clerks 
aeoneed  of  crimes  wwe  obliged  to  plead  in  the  courts  of 
ccanmon  law,  but*  on  proving  their  clerkship,  were  to  be 
I«ooeeded  against  in  oonrta  Chriatian,  under  the  lurveillanca 
of  the  lay  auth(»ity.  Should  they  plead  guilty,  they  were 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  lay  couria.  The  aame  Cuiatitotints 
enacted  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  archbishop 
to  die  kinft  which  should  be  find,  thus  cutting  off  the 
peal  to  Borne.  Bishc^  wen  to  be  deoted  by  the  dergy, 
but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Un^  Hie  power  of  ex* 
ocmmunication  and  interdict  was  also  limited,  and  tha 
king  had  the  ravanues  of  all  vacant  bislK^>rica  given  to  him. 
Hive  OcQstitntioni^  which  appear  so  favourable  to  the  aanaa 
<rf  tlie  crown,  did  not,  in  fact,  settle  the  dispute.  The  arcb> 
Ush<9  at  ono«  lepndteted  theoL^  .Thf  pai>a  deduad..tiHn 
vod,  and  tha  Isna  of  tha  atnsgla  wa^  in  dHrmidb  in 
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XsToar  of  tbs  elaind  of  the  cUrgjr.wlo  the  mieenble  reign 
of  JohOf  t  vigorous  pope  dsimad  and  obteined  the  ri^t  of 
tUHninatiiiE  to  the  prinutcy  and  leee  of  En^aad,  without 
My  renm  to  the  king  or  the  uatioul  chnrch.  The  country 
ma  gnbdaed  by  the  aavage  expedient  <rf  an  interdict,  which 
the  mpentition  of  the  age  did  not  allow  it  to  disregard; 
and  the  king,  at  length  completely  proftimte  at  the  feet  of 
the  pope,  made  a  ihameful  ceiuon  of  hii  kingdom*  and  re- 
ceiTod  it  back  u  a  fief  of  the  church.  The  pope^  having 
achieved  the  right  to  dispoee  of  English  loahoprica,  now 
claimed  the  right  of  diapoaing  of  English  beneficos,  which 
were  granted  in  great  nmnben  to  Italians  and  other 
foreignera,  who  nerer  troubled  themseWee  to  visit  Uie 
church  assigned  to  them,  bat  merely  received  the  revenae 
through  an  agent  The  degradation  and  disgrace  of  the 
Churdi  6f  England  reached  its  extreme  point  daring  the 
long  and  ingloriona  reign  of  Eeoiy  IIL,  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  reaction  begta  to  manifeafe  themselTea.  The 
most  ftunooa  scholar  ctf  his  day,  Bobert  Groaaeteste,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  after  being  long  a  strong  supporter  of  the  papd 
claims,  became  their  outspoken  opponent  The  extreme 
vigour  and  feBrieasnesa  of  his  character,  and  the  high  r»- 
putatioD  he  n^t^ed,  enabled  Qroaseteste  first  to  break  down 
the  claims  for  exemption  from  tyiMoofl  cioatnd  set  up  by 
the  monaatie  bodies,  then  to  tang  wider  his  eootnu  the 
chapter  of  his  cathedral  chiireh,  and  finally  to  reftm  to 
admit  a  nominee  of  the  ^opt  to  a  stall  in  LincohL  For 
tikis  laat  act  of  independence  he  was  excAnmnnicated,  but 
he  utteriy  disregarded  the  aentence,  declared  that  In  acting 
■a  he  had  done  the  pope  mu  no  better  than  antichrist,  and 
encoaraged  the  Entcliah  to  assert  the  nationali^  ci  their 
church  and  to  disrward  t&e  daima  irf  Bome.  At  tiie  aame 
time,  rMent  popnur  tumuHa  were  axdted  againat  the 
foreign  incnmbents,  and  ranimatranees  were  poured  into 
Rome  from  the  barons  aai  chief  men  against  we  iojustioe 
inflicted  on  the  English  Church.  At  ^  i^ed  <tf  Merton, 
held  in  ISffB,  the  elaima  ^  the  church  to  a  special  and 
dominant  joriadietion  were  pressed  to  their  higheet  point 
Tlw  vigorous  adnunistratton  of  Edward  I.  introdnced 
Tarionsehe^  to  the  growing  power  itf  the  clergy.  Farlia- 
nent  had  now  become  a  zeality,  and  vraa  able  to  contend 
vritii  ud  check  tiie  ohnreh  synods,  which  about  the  same 
^me  wue  rHnforced  in  strength  by  the  admission  of  repre- 
sentative proctraa  from  the  dergy.  The  Statute  of  Hort- 
Buun  (7  Edward  L  c*  2)  restrained  the  acquisition  of  lands 
by  tiie  church.  ^Hiat  of  drcunupeele  agatu  limited  the 
cuima  made  at  Merton.  The  inability  of  the  clergy  to 
rrfose  taxes  to  the  crown,  even  when  they  were  supported 
by  a  p(^  buU,  .was  dearly  demonstrated  (1297),  and  a 
bishop  of  Worcester,  who  had  veotured  to  accept  a  grant  of 
the  temporalties  of  his  see  from  the  pope,  was  obUged  to 
renounce  the  ball  and  submit  to  a  fine  of  1000  marks.  At 
the  poriiament  of  Carlisle  (1305)  stringent  regulations  were 
made  with  the  view  of  checking  papal  exactions,  and  the 
pravisor  stalates  of  Edward  ITI.  efFectnally  limited  the 
papal  power  of  disposing  of  English  benefices.  The 
pnmtnttn  statute  (16  Richard  IL  c.  6)  opposed  a  firm 
barrier  to  jwpal  daims ;  and  had  not  the  necessities  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  obliged  its  princes  to  court  the  churdi, 
and  the  coufusiona  of  the  Wore  of  the  Rosas  supervened*  it 
b  probable  that  the  teaching  of  Wickliffe  would  have 
inaugurated  in  England  ss  complete  a  rerdt  from  Rome  aa 
that  witnessed  in  Ulb  16th  century.  The  immense  power 
and  wealth  enjoyed  by  the  Church  of  En^Umd  during  the 
lliddle  Ages,  and  its  complete  freedom  for  self-r^nlation, 
did  not  tveserve  it  from  great  shortcomings  and  corruptions. 
A  continuous  catena  of  satirists  and  censors,  from  William 
of  Malmeabury  to  Dean  Colet,  have  brought  the  most 
grievous  chai^  againat  the  mediaval  clugy,  on  tiie 
gronndi  of  rimoDy,  nag^genoe  erf  dnlj^^aniUineTitiouBntsi., 
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In  1250  Bichop  Ofoaseteste,  before  &e  eotinoil  of  Lyons, 
spoke  of  the  detgy  of  that  day  in  terms  which  are 
absdutdy  appalling.  In  the  16th  centoiy  the  letter  of 
Pope  Innocent  to  Cardinal  Morton  describes  the  rsgulara  in 
England  in  language  almost  aa  atrong  as  that  emplc^ed 
afterwards  by  Bile  and  Foxe.  It  may,  however,  not  unfairly 
be  all^[ed  that  (heae  general  charges  are  of  far  too  sweeping 
a  character  Totheatndent  who  looks  a  little  deeper,  there 
are  man^  evidencea  of  simple  and  earnest  devotion  die* 
eemtble  in  tho  medieval  chnrcLV  The  establishment  of  the 
metMicant  orders  in  the  19th  century  produced  at  first  a 
great  revival  of  religion  in  the  church.  Many  of  the  chief 
towna  had  bean  utterly  n^;leoted  by  the  de^ ;  and  the 
country  villages-  wera-  loostty.  dependent  on  the  chance 
ministrations  of  a  monk  of  some  neighbouring  monsatery, 
which  had  absorbed  the  tithee  of  the  parish  under  pretence 
of  supplying  its  spiritual  needs.  The  Franciscans,  obliged 
by  their  rule  to  tend  the  sick  and  suffering,  ministered 
among  a  population  scourged  by  leprosy  and  decimated  by 
epidemics ;  tiu  Dominicans,  or  preachers,  brought  into  use  a 
more  attractive  and  hotndy  style  of  sermon,  and  conveyed 
instmetion  to  muiy  utterly  dark  places.  Yet  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  friata  by  worldly  infiuences  was  very  speedy, 
and  whoi  in  the  14th  century  William  Langlaod  and  John 
Wickliffe  wrot^  it  waaspaeially  againat  the  friars  that  their 
attadts  «m  dincted.  ?nie  great  work  of  Wickliffe  was 
to  raise  a  protest  against  Rome,  to  oppose  the  prevailing 
supentitiotta  on  the  enduuiBt,  and  to  give  to  his  couutiy> 
men  a  vernacular  version  of  tbe  Ser^tureo.  His  writings 
were  not  altogether  free  from  a  communiatic  tinge,  but  they 
were  of  immense  value  in  recalling  tiumhida  of  the  men  of 
his  age  to  scnpture  truth,  and  the  vast  effect  they  produced 
was  not  <aily  perenitible  in  his  owntim^  whan  U  was  oaid 
by  the  diraiider  Knighton  th^  every  other  man  was  a 
Wickliffisty  but  was  also  peroqstible  160  ran  later,  at  Uie 
beginning  of  the  En^h  Beiormation.  lliere  mnrt  hav« 
bem,  tharsfm^  preoeheia  w  teachers  of  hia  viewa  during 
all  this  tim^  thouh  obeenred  and  concealed  on  amount  of 
ths  persecutions  wnidi  fdl  upon  the  TiftllsHs  Indeed,  did 
■pace  allow  it,  an  undercurrent  of  simple  scriptural  faith 
ought  be  traced  all  through  the  mediaval  period,  while  the 
nUera  of  the  dmroh,  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  worlcUines^ 
were  sanctioning  evmy  gainful  form  of  superstition,  and 
were  in  too  many  instances  given  to  luxury  and  licence.  In 
the  16tii  century  all  the  old  devices  forupholding  the  faith 
seemed  to  be  drooping  and  ready  to  dia  The  monaatie 
system  hod  fallen  into  utter  disrepute,  and  for  160  years 
but  six  monasteries  had  been  founded  in  England.  Hie 
friars,  changed  from  being  preachers  into  pedlars  and  sturdy 
be^ais,  had  n  bad  jvputation  everywhere,  Filgrimagea 
had  become  mere  promenades  for  amusement  and  licence. 
Belies  vying  with  each  other  in  grotesque  pretensions  were 
a  mere  subject  of  ridicule  to  aU  but  the  most  ignorsnt 
Meanwhile  tiie  traffic  in  indulgences  had  shocked  the  moral 
sense  even  of  that  corrupt  age;  and  a  series  of  popes,  ei^er 
soldiers,  sceptics,  or  men  of  pleasure,  had  not  availed  to 
recommend  the  system  of  which  they  were  ihe  heads.  Lt 
England  the  bishmis  were  almost  uniTBrsall}  either  statee- 
meu,  lawyers,  or  diplomatists.  The  cleigy  had  absolutely 
abdicated  the  preaching  function  and  the  pastoral  care,  and 
contented  themselves  with  a  meagre  circle  of  rontine  duties. 
When,  in  cathedrals  or  on  hi^h'  occasions,  sermons  vrere 
preached,  the  audience  was  destined  to  hear  nothing  but  the 
ingenious  subtleties  of  Aquinas  or  Scotus,  portions  of 
whose  writings  were  often  taken  for  a  text  The  churdi 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  an  absolute  collapse  unless 
some  renovating  power  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it 

Stforvud  PeruxL — In  this  state  of  weakness  and  corrup- 
tion, the  acceieion  to  thethnmeof  £ngbudola.young  and 
vigorooa.  aorueign  (1609)  gave  on  impulieSowudi  iai< 
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proTaomt  in  botk  i^onlh  and  itat&  Hm  taitae  6f  Henry 
Vm  wera  daeidadly  aodsaiaituaL  He  had  baen  frail  eda- 
eato^  and  wai  rary  fairij  learned.  He  had  ehoeen  bx  hie 
chief  minister  a  dmrehnan  vho  had  rniwd  himieU  by 
ability  from  a  low  origin,  and  who  entertained  the  higheat 
views  of  the  prerogatives  of  learning;  and  the  valne  of  edu- 
cation, while  he  was  hampered  by  nosnpanititione  reverence 
fty  effiite  institntions,  nor  prepared  to  oondamn  and  ponish 
as  heresy  every  departun  from  commcHily  received  opinionik 
The  conjuncture  seemed  (avouraUe  for  auch  a  nfimnation 
as  was  desired  by  Erasmus,  Thomas  More,  and  John  Colet, 
who  ware  titm  Hring  much  together,  and  endeavouring  by 
bsturee  and  writings  to  bring  about  smne  reetUTectiou  U 
learning  and  intellectual  life  from  the  deathrlika  ttanoa  in 
which  they  were  lyin^  How  fax  the  plana  <ii  the  ednca- 
tional  nformen  might  have  jROved  sucveaafnl  cannot  be 
judged,  for  the  opportonity  for  calm  meaaaree  raj^j 
paased  away.  The  Saxon  monk  Luther  threw  down  tlm 
gauntlet  before  the  pope,  and  proclaimed  intemeone  war. 
This  ecattered  the  ranks  of  thu  edaoatioaa]  reformen^  turn- 
ing some  of  them  into  fierce  pereecutore,  and  tdacing  even 
the  relentlesa  satirist  Erasmus,  the  determined  foe  of  the 
monkish  superstitions,  on  the  side  of  thuae  whom  be  had 
CO  violently  assailed.  Luther's  Treatise  Da  Babytottiea 
tapiivitata  Ecduia  was  published  in  1 SSO,  and  by  the  next 
year  there  is  abuodant  evidence,  not  only  that  it  was  well 
known  in  England,  but  that  it  had  produced  much  affect. 
In  that  year  both  Archbishop  Warham  and  Bishop  Longland 
write  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  urgently  calling  upon  him  to 
take  some  steps  for  the  supfmasing  <n  ^  growing 
Latheraoism  of  Oxford.  Wolsey,  thus  constrained  to  act, 
went  through  the  pageant  of  a  public  burning,  at  St  Paul's, 
of  all  the  Lutheran  books  which  could  be  collected,  some 
time  in  August  1521.  In  the  same  month  (August  25) 
came  fordi  King  Henry's  treatise  against  Hartin  Luther 
{Auertio  Septem  Saeramentorvm  advtrna  Mariinum 
Luiharum,  ediia  ab  invietiitimo  Anglieg  et  Francitt  rege  it 
domuto  Hibtmiat,  ffearieo,  ^ut  Momtaw  cetaoo).  Tbu 
attack,  which  was  very  violent,  and  which  elicited  equal 
violence  in  reply,  produced  a  complete  schism  between  the 
literary  reformers  of  England  and  the  religions  reformers 
of  Gkrmany  and  Switserland.  Two  of  the  former.  Bishop 
Fisher  and  Sir  T.  More,  joined  in  the  conflict,  the  latter 
with  somewhat  disgraceful  violence,  while  the  king.  Battered 
by  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  conferred  on  him  by 
Pope  Clement,  was  enlisted  as  a  thorongh-going  partisan 
against  the  Lutherans.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  the  case  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  with  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  1523  he  distinctly 
refused  to  send  a  commission  to  Cambridge  to  drive  out 
Lutheranism.  In  hia  splendid  structure  and  grand  concep- 
tion of  Cardinal  College,  which  'ffas  fast  growing  towards 
completion  in  Oxford,  he  nominated  as  f^ows  a  band  of 
Cambridge  men  who  were  known  to  be  pronounced 
Lutherana  This  great  man  seems  to  have  believed  in  the 
power  of  truth  to  defend  itself,  and  to  have  been  thoroughly 
averse  to  coercive  poniahmenta  for  heresy.  But  in  this  he 
stood  nearly  alone,  and  the  march  of  events  soon  transferred 
to  a  party  of  Englishmen  that  bitter  hatred  which  had 
been  conceivod  by  the  king,  Sir  T.  More,  and  the  bishops 
against  the  foUoweia  of  Luther.  In  1526  William 
IVndale,  by  birth  a  Oloooesterahire  man,  by  education 
Gonnoeted  with  both  Oxford  end  Cambridge,  published  hie 
first  two  editbna  of  the  Kew  Teetament  in  Engliah  at 
Wonna.  Th»  En^iah  bishi^  who  knew  that  TynUi»  had 
been  in  commanication  with  Luther,  immediately  took 
steps  for  hindering  the  eireidation  of  theae  booki  in 
England.  Many  were  bamed  at  Cheapeide  (IS37);  bat 
the  supply  waa  by  no  mean*  stopped,  and  in  additum  a 
larsB  number  of  En^ish  works,  printed  abroad,  and  all 


laeathing  die  extreme  vielenoa  tnd  thonMghiM  oCLldlMi^ 
spirit,  made  their  vaV  into  England.  ^  Thaniaa  Mm 
waa  selected  by  tba  faiih<^  aa  the  champioa  of  nthiDdoiy, 
and  urgently  pressed  to  nndertaka  tba  nfntatioii  oC  Ami 
books.  Henee  oommenoed  tha  oontiovais^  botwaoD  hii^ 
Tyndale,  Fryth,  and  Bamea,  which  eoabnued  for  eome 
yea&  Sir  Thomai  Mora  was  apooiBl^aiigand  hjaclaiTW 
bat  somewhat  aeurriloos  brochure,  entitled  Tks  Svj>plieatio» 
of  Btggcartf  written  1^  Simon  Fish,  a  ^nondam  uwyer  of 
Ora/s  Inn,  in  whioh  the  dootrine  of  purgatory  ii 
mercilessly  satirised.  To  this  he  replied  in  tiie  Snpplica- 
tiom  <^  SouU,  an  imaginary  appeal  of  the  soula  in  poigatoiy 
fi^'nst  the  new  doctrines,  whieh  ware  likely  to  leave  them 
bereft  of  tha  aid  of  prayers  and  massea  Meanwhile  the 
nnfwtunate  divorce  oaee  had  proved  the  min  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey;  and  Sir  T.  More,  suecMding  him  as  ehanoellor,  had 
need  his  power,  with  the  full  oonmrienea  of  the  king  and 
the  buhopa,  to  bring  mai^  of  thoae  who  held  with  lAthei 
«  Tynd^  to  tha  stake.  But  while  the  anthoritiea  were 
thua  embittered  againat  nfocmalion  whieh,  under  <4her 
eircumstanees,  they  might  have  treated  more  favourably, 
thwe  hod  baui  ateadlly  growing  since  the  commencement 
of  the  leigB  a  feeling  of  bitter  dislike  and  exasperation  of 
the  laymen  against  the  clergy,  which  waa  destined  to  pro- 
duce very  remarkable  resulta  Ha*  had  been  fostered  by 
seve«d  ceuses,  among  which  ihe  determined  attempt  made 
by  the  eUigy  to  renst  an  enactment  of  parliament  deeigned 
to  reatriet  the  |rinl<ee  vi  benefit  of  clergy  (4  Henry  VIIL 
e,  3)  waa  on&  AnoUier  was  the  case  of  Bichard  Hunne^  a 
merchant  taita  of  London,  committed  to  prison  by  the 
bishop,  and  found  hanging  dead  in  his  celL  Hia  murder 
was  freely  attributed  to  the  bishop's  commissary,  and  the 
fact  of  his  dead  body  havmg  been  burned  on  tiie  ^sa  oi 
heresy  increased  the  odium  excited  by  thia  snspidoB.  That 
the  king  shared  in  the  prevailing  feeling  ia  evident  by  lua 
severe  treatment  of  convocation  for  their  trial  td  Dr  Standisb, 
who  had  justified  the  Act  of  Parliament  directed  against  the 
privile^  of  the  clergy.  On  this  occesion  (1516),  Beniy 
is  said  to  have  clearly  claimed  and  explained  that  supre- 
macy over  the  diunm  which  was  afterwarda  eonoeded  to 
him  (Keilwa/s  JteporU).  But  that  which  most  tended  to 
exasperate  the  laity  agiunat  the  clergy  at  tiua  period  was, 
without  question,  the  state  of  the  church  court*,  and  the 
vexations  discijJinary  prooeedingr  to  which,  on  the  informa- 
tion <^  any  disreputable  person,  the  laity  were  "onstantly 
sutijected.  The  evil  waa  admitted  by  some  of  the  bisluqp^ 
but  it  seemed  ae  if  they  were  powerleas  to  remedj  ib  Arch 
bishop  Warham  had  called  upon  his  convooation  to  help 
him  in  the  matter,  but  \IColsey  unwisely  interfered,  deeiriag 
to  show  his  supreme  power  as  legate.  He  afterwards  sum- 
moned the  convocations  of  the  two  provinces  to  meet  as  a 
legatine  synod  (June  1523)  to  treat  of  the  refwmation 
both  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy.  Nothinj^  however,  waa 
done  to  remedy  the  crying  grievance,  and  the  laity  deter- 
mined to  take  Ukeir  cauae  into  their  own  huids.  There  were 
thus  two  elements  at  work  in  the  country  this  period 
likely  to  produce  important  chaugee  in  the  eocleaiastical 
system,  via.,  the  rapid  development  in  England  of  the  re- 
llgioua  opiniona  of  the  foreign  r^ormers,  and  the  growing  feel- 
ing of  bitterness  entertained  by  the  laity  against  the  diugy. 
To  theae  waa  added,  before  the  meeting  of  the  fomonaparlia 
ment  <tf  November  1039,  another  very  impwtaat  fsirtor,  in 
the  disappointed  and  angiy  tamper  of  the  kin|^  Heniy, 
who  had  ime^nsA  tiiat  hia  will  must  needa  be  Ihw,  hid 
found  himself  thmited  in  the  mattw  of  his  divona  \^  the 
pope  and  the  Bomu  «atia;  and  the  abortiva  tsnniitttion 
ai  the  trial  at  lha  Isgatiae  conrt  of  BlaokAnars  had  roassd 
him  to  ixof.   Hia  anger  wu  dirsoted,  first  of  all  against 

Wdsey,  but  ha  ma  iiui^w4z|9ijH^^^^)^^9*^  ^ 
againet  th9  whole  of  the  «leiieRri»ay,  wlulMia  already 
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concemplated  taking  vengeance  on  the  pope  hy  the  extiemest 
legal  enactments.  ThoB  a  atate  of  feelmg  had  been  gener- 
ated in  England  altogether  different  from  that  which  had 
eziatad  before  Lather  began  to  write,  and  when  merely 
educational  and  literary  reforms  were  contemplated.  More 
violent  and  trenchant  reforms  seemed  to  be  required, 
and  theee  were  now  to  find  expression  in  the  work  of  the 
parliament  and  conrocation  of  1529.  In  the  first  session 
of  this  parliament  three  meaanrea  affecting  the  revenues 
and  fees  of  the  clergy  were  passed,  and  Bishop  Fisher,  who 
assumed  a  very  high  tone  in  defending  his  order,  was 
fwmptained  of  by  the  Commons  and  censured  by  the  king. 
Ths  deigy  saw  Uiemsetves  seriously  threatened,  and  when, 
after  Wolsey's  fall,  the  whole  of  the  clerical  body  was 
declared  bj  the  jndgea  to  hare  incurred  the  penalties  of  the 
pnemunira  statute,  the  convocations,  acting  for  their 
bretiiren,  were  ready  to  pnrehase  immunity  h^y  tlw  sacrifice 
of  very  laige  sums.  Bat  the  king,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
demanded  more  from  the  clergy  than  a  mere  money  pay- 
ment He  demanded  ot  them  their  aceaptaDca  of  his 
claim  to  anpremaey  ovw  the  church,  which  was  in  fact  a 
distinet  rsnunciatioa  of  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  After 
much  disputing  as  to  the  terms,  tlue  was  at  hut  agreed  to 
hy  the  two  convocations  (February  and  May  1531),  but 
with  tlw  BaTingelaosa — AM/ara»  im  permitted  by  t&e taw 
ChruL  When  the  Act  of  Parliament  Irhich  embodied  this 
ackuoirtodgmMit  of  the  clergy  came  afterwarda  to  be  drawn, 
this  saving  clause  was  omitted.  From  the  numient  when 
the  clergy  agreed  to  accept  the  royal  supremacy,  the  rupture 
with  Rome  went  on  apace,  and  was  embodied  and  carried 
out  in  one  statute  after  another.  The  eleigy  who  had 
yifij^  to  the  menaces  of  the  pnemunire  law  were  soon 
compelled,  by  an  attack  brought  upon  them  by  theeztreme 
unpopularity  of  the  church  courts,  to  concede  another  very 
important  point  On  March  18,  1S32,  the  Commons  pre- 
sented to  the  king  an  address  specially  directed  against  the 
ordinaries,  or  those  of  the  clergy  who  possessed  junsdietbn, 
but  bringing  also  many  heavy  charges  against  Uie  whole  of 
the  clergy.  The  answers  drawn  up  oy  convocation  satisfied 
neither  the  king  nor  the-  Commons,  and  the  convocation  was 
called  upon  to  promise  that  from  henceforth  no  new  canons 
should  be  made  or  promulgated  without  the  king's  consent, 
that  a  review  of  all  the  old  canons  should  take  place  by  a 
body  of  commissioners,  and  that  only  those  ratified  by  the 
king  should  hold  good.  This  complete  surrender  of  the 
whcue  code  of  church  law  into  the  king's  hands  wss  to  a 
certun  ezteat  evaded  by  the  clergy,  but  substantially  they 
agreed  to  the  king's  requirements  (May  16,  1S32).  Hence- 
forth no  convocations  could  be  summoned  but  by  the  king's 
writ,  no  church  law  could  be  made  bat  such  as  the  king 
approved,  and  the  old  canons  were  to  be  subjected  to  review. 
This  important  transaction,  known  as  the  Submiition  of  the 
Clergy,  may  he  considered  as  the  supplement  to  thslr  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  as  completing 
their  rupture  with  Rome,  'tha  acts  of  the  conTocation 
which  followed — the  petition  against  the  paymente  exacted 
from  them  by  the  pope,  the  formal  renunciation  of  the 
euprsmocy  cUimed  by  him — were  natural  sequents  of  the 
other.  Meantime  the  parliament  went  rapidly  forward  in 
the  work  of  breaking  off  the  fetters  of  Rome,  and  securing 
the  independence  of  the  national  church.  In  the  session 
of  1533  woa  pasaod  the  famous  stetute  for  reUraint  of  ap- 
peaiUf  which,  grounding  itself  npon  historical  precedent, 
makes  all  ecdraiastical  appeals  from  henceforth  terminable 
within  the  kingdom  (2i  Heni7  Vni.  c.  12).  Other  acte 
embodied  the  concessions  made  by  the  clergy  (25  Henry 
VIIL  a  19),  made  illegal  papal  appointments  to  bishoprics 
(2S  Henty  VIIL  c.  20)  and  papal  dispensations  (c.  21), 
and  enacted  the  royal  supremacy  in  the  strongest  terms  (26 
Heaiy  TUL  c.  1  and  c.  IS).   The  lost  work  of  thii  re- 


markable parliament  was  to  give  to  thekiiig  all  monasteries 
of  less  value  than  ^200  a  year,  and  all  others  which  within 
a  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  (February  1536)  shoold 
be  snrrendered  to  him.  The  way  towards  this  measure — 
which  was  revolntionary,  not  only  in  its  religiotu,  but  also 
in  its  social  aspect — ^had  been  paved  by  the  proceedings  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  in  providing  a  foondation  for  his  contem- 
plated colleges.  A  papal  bull  had  authorized  the  supprea- 
sion  of  forty  of  the  smaller  religious  houses  for  this  purpose. 
Wohuy  had  only  imiteted  Uie  example  of  Cbicbeley, 
Waynflete,  and  Wickham,  and  it  was  suggested  to  the  king, 
by  Thomas  Cromwell,  that  he  could  not  be  wrong  in  follow* 
ing  these  eminent  churdimen.  Cromwell  had  been 
secreUty  to  the  cardiiul,  and  Imd  distingoished  himself  by 
advocating  hia  cause  after  hia  falL  For  some  time  past 
he  had  bem  the  principal  adviser  of  Henry  in  all  the 
measures  token  to  me  the  land  from  Bome^  «ui  the  most 
remarkaUa  nse  which  the  king  had  made  of  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  sapremacy  conferred  upon  him  hj  the  clergy  and  the 
pariiament  wat  to  appoint  Cromi^l  hia  vioargeneral,  with 
full  powers  to  exercise  the  nndefined  authority  belonging  to 
tlis  supremacy  over  all  ohurdunsn  and  charehes.  By 
virtue  of  this  power  (>omwell  had  made  a  visitation  of  the 
ffloaasteriaa  by  nwans  of  certain  oommiasionerB;  and  a  report 
strongly  caosnring  their  atatt^  both  moral,  disciplinaiy,  and 
finanwal,  had  been  presented  to  parliament.  On  the 
streii|gth  of  this  report,  the  Act  aapiwesaiog  all  the  smaller 
religious  honaee  of  frian,  eanonif  monks,  and  nnna  was 
psssed.  The  larger  houses  were  destined  soon  to  follow, 
for  a  rebellion  luving  been  excit«d  in  the  north  by  the 
suppression  of  the  smaller  houses,  the  opportunity  of  itf 
suppression  was  made  use  of  to  induce  the  greater  abbcyi 
to  surrender,  in  the  hope  of  thoa  escaping  Inquiry  into  their 
complicity  in  the  rising.  An  Act  confirming  these  surrenders 
was  passed  (1S39),  and  the  king  thus  became  possessed  of 
the  whole  monastic  wealth  of  England  both  in  movables 
and  lands.  A  court  called  the  Court  of  Augmentations  was 
established  to  regulate  the  transfer.  Small  pensions  were 
assigned  to  the  monks  and  nuns  thus  forcibly  driven  into 
secular  life,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sum,  amounting  in 
modem  value  to  not  less  than  £38,000,000.  was  expended 
in  various  ways.  Six  new  sees  were  founded,  some 
grammar  schools  were  established,  some  forte  built,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  was  given  with  reckless  pro- 
digality to  tiie  courtiers.  While  tiie  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  was  in  j'TOgress,  many  acts  were  done  tending 
to  esteblish  the  new  stete  of  things,  and  to  complete  the 
revolt  of  the  Church  ci  England  from  the  dominion  of 
Roma  The  king  had  pressed  the  acknowledgment  of  hie 
supremacy,  and  had  sacrificed,  in  doing  this,  many  victims, 
and  among  them,  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  England, 
Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  fl535).  In  1536  the 
first  authoritetive  stetement  of  reformed  doctrine  was  made. 
Ten  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  king  and  accepted  by 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  which  speak  only  of  three 
sacraments,  declare  that  the  whole  Christian  faith  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  disparage  the  worship  of  images, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  belief  in  purgatory.  In 
the  foUowmg  year  (1637),  a  larger  body  of  reformed  teach- 
ing was  put  forth  in  a  book  sanctioned  by  authority,  called 
The  Inititutton  of  a  Ckri^ian  Man.  But  that  which 
tended  most  of  all  to  the  rapid  spread  of  reformed  doctrine 
was  the  publication  of  the  Bible  in  English.  In  1530  the 
king  had  {xomiaed  that  this  should  be  conceded.  Li  1S34 
the  convocation,  at  tlu  instance  of  Archbiahc^  Craomer,  had 
reminded  him  of  his  promiss,  and  petitioned  lor  its  fuliil- 
ment  But  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  tiiis  coming 
about.  Consequently  Cromwell,  whose  political  life  was 
Staked  on  tiie  progress  of  ftftB^R»fei(,JsCiJ^3l<^  Miles 
CovenuMi  in  concert  wita  Tyiidtle  in  Gennai^  to  maka 
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and  print  a  tnnslatioii  of  the  Seriptuns  from  the  Latin 
aod  QernuQ  TCniona  of  them.  Thii  wu  pabliihed  in 
EngUod  (October  1535]^  and  though  not  fomuJlj  approred, 
waa  tfwated  1^  the  kin^  Another  Tonion,  wfaioh 
aaafaodied  aB  ^ndala^a  tnnslationa,  appeared  in  1637 
<]latth«w'B  Bible),  and  in  1&38  Cromwell  Tentored  to  in- 
■ail  in  a  bodjr  of  iignnetionB,  ismed  1^  him  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the.clerg^,  an  order  that  Mcfc  pariah  ahoold  proetm 
■  oonr  of  what  was  called  the  Great  BiUa  Thia  referred 
to  an  edition  not  yet  pnbliahed,  vbich  came  forth  in  the 
foUowiag  jmr  (1639);  and  in  the  next  (1640)  wia  re- 

SUiahed  with  a  pra&oa  written  bjr  Ardbishop  Cnamn. 
m  En^iah  Bible  being  thna  fairly  lannched  in  tiie  ooontry, 
the  attempts  made  \if  the  reactionary  par^  to  dieek  the 
adTanee  <d  reformed  opini<Hia  all  proved  abtntiw  The 
king  Taeillated  atrangelj  between  one  influence  and  the 
other.  In  1639  he  waa  himielf  the  anthtv  <rf  a  kw  intended 
to  uphold  the  old  &ith  with  axtrame  aaveritj.  Under  thia 
the  paniahment  of  deatlt  waa  decreed  ag^ut  all  who  re- 
fnaed  to  acknowledge  the  dootrme  of  tnuuuhatantiation, 
and  wy  zigorons  penalties  againat  five  othw  praaeribed 
opiniona  ^e  hU  ot  Cromwell  aoon  fidlowed,  and  the 
reaotioDMy  par^  aeemed  for  a  moment  to  haTe  triumphed 
But  tiha  influeooe  of  Archbiahop  Granm«r  with  the  king 
could  not  bo  orerthrown,  and  further  progreaa  in  refbrma- 
tion  was  Boon  to  be  disoerned.  The  law  of  Six  Artidea  waa 
modified  and  allowed  to  lie  d^mant;  the  sarnee-booka 
ware  reviewed  and  amended  by  oonvooation;  the  litany 
was  pnUbhed  in  English;  the  king  himadf  put  out 
an  English  piimer,  in  whidi  the  strongest  atatementa  an 
madeaa  to  the  deairability  of  having  prayeit  and  services  in 
EnglisL  In  fact,  an  EngUsh  ^yer-boc^  and  an  English 
Borriee  for  the  nuaa  were  ootii  in  oonne  of  conatmction  \^ 
convocation  when  King  Henry  died  (1647).  By  his  wiU 
he  nominated  sixteen  connctUors  to  administer  afEsuia  during 
the  minori^  of  bis  son  Edward  TL,  and  in  this  council  the 
reforming  or  Protestant  element  soon  had  complete  sway. 
A  book  of  homilies  containing  reformed  doctrine  was 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  chnrchesi  In  1648  a  service  in 
Englidi  waa  published  to  be  appended  to  the  Latin  service 
uie  mass,  and  provision  was  made  in  this  for  the  recep- 
tion ia  both  kinds  by  tiie  laity.  In  1649  an  Engli^ 
ptayer-bool^  carefully  drawn  up  from  the  old  service-books 
sf  a  body  of  divines,  accepted  by  convocatiim  and  pariiih 
meat,  waa  given  to  tiw  church,  and  .the  use  of  it  was  made 
oompokory  by  an  Act  of  TJnifminity.  Imagea  were  soon 
removed  from  chnrchee,  altars  taken  away  to  be  replaced 
by  tables,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  Eealonsly  bent  on  the 
work  of  reformation,  earnestly  invited  all  the  most  distin- 
a;nished  foreign  Reformers  to  visit  England,  that,  if  ponible, 
the  loven  of  nfonoation  might  agree  to  a  eanfeesion  of  faith, 
to  be  cmpoeed  to  the  confeaaion  of  the  Romish  Church 
then  being  formulated  and  settled  at  the  Council  of  Trent 
Mai^  of  the  foraignsts  thus  invited  did  in  fact  visit 
England,  and  their  influence  was  very  eonsiderabla  "With 
their  help  a  body  of  43  articles  was  drawn  up  by  the 
EDglish  divines,  which,  having  been  approved  by  convoca- 
tion and  sauctioned  by  the  king,  the  clergy  wen  called 
Dpon  to  subacribei  In  1S52  was  pabliahed  a  second  prayer- 
book,  which,  with  some  additions,  and  a  considerable 
retrenchment  of  the  first  book  in  the  matter  of  eenmonial, 
had  altogether  a  much  more  Froteatant  character  than  its 
predecesaar.  The  ordinal  was  also'a  second  time  reformed. 
The  extreme  rapacionaness  of  the  ohief  men  of  the  state  at 
thts  period  led  to  a  saisan  of  church  property,  which 
greatly  impoverished  and  kept  back  the  growth  of  the 
ehoroh  in  after  yean.  The  impropriate  tithes,  which  in 
very  many  cases  had  been  aoqoired  by  monaatMriea,  went, 
St  their  euppreanon,  into  Is^  hands,  and  no  anitable  provi- 
tion  waa  made  for  the  remuncnition  of  the  deisyman  of 


the  benefice.  Hence  the  clergy  for  a  long  period  wen  of  a 
low  aoeial  grade,  and  very  few  of  them  oompetuit  through 
learning  to  become  preachen.  When,  oa  tb»  death  of 
Edward  (1663),  Qneen  Maty  succeeded  him,  the  minority 
of  the  detgy  accepted  without  liesitation  the  r«-eatablish- 
ment  of  the  old  auperatitionsL  lliere  was,  however,  a 
certain  number,  estimated  varioualy  from  1500  to  3000, 
who  were  incapacitated  from  doing  this.  These  were  the 
clergy  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  enabling  law,  paased 
in  the  last  reign,  to  contract  matrimony.  These  clergy 
wne  now  everywhere  expelled  from  their  benefices,  and 
some  of  them  were  harshly  tieate(l  About  800  at  tiie  laity 
and  elergy  who  lavonred  reforming  view^  foreseemg  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  qiteen,  eae^ied  at  hse 
aecesaion  to  various  tomis  on  the  continent ;'  the  remainder 
of  h'ke  views  in  England  aoon  found  thnr  way  into  prison, 
nntil  it  should  be  determined  what  poU<iy  to  adopt  towarda 
them.  Tlien  is  rsason  to  believe  that  Biahop  Oardinsr, 
who  wasUaiy^  chief  adviaer  at  theb^jiniuDg  other  raign, 
Was  in  favour  of  a  lenient  policy,  and  tiiat  Car^nal  Fda^ 
who  arrived  in  En^^and  as  p^ial  legate  (November  1664), 
waa  also  m^oaed  at  fiial  to  haiu  measnns.  Bnt  the 
temper  of  ue  prince  whom  Uaiy  had  married,  aa  wall  aa 
her  own,  were  both  favourable  to  peieeeattOB,  and  it  waa 
determined  in  tts  eonndl  to  proceed  to  the  extremest 
measures  saneticmed  by  tiia  law  against  the  so-odled  hm- 
tiea,  A  ocnnnusfion  ot  Irfsht^  waa  opened  (January  165S) 
for  the  trial  of  heretics.  On  Febnuuy  4  waa  burned  for 
alleged  heresy  at  Smithfidd  ICr  BfweTs,  pnbendaiy  of  St 
Fftnu ;  on  February  8,  at  Coventry,  Mr  Bannders,  reetw  of 
All  EUlows  Bread  Sb ;  on  Felwuary  9,  Hooper,  bishop  of 
Qloncester,  at  Qkmosater,  and  on  the  same  day  Dr  Taylor, 
rector  of  Hadleigh,  at  that  place ;  on  Manh  30,  Farrar, 
biahop  of  Bt  David's,  at  Cannarthen.  On  October  16 
Bishops  Bidley  and  Latimer  were  burned  at  Oxford,  and 
finally  at  the  same  place,  qn  March  32,  1666,  was  burned 
Archbiahop  Cranmer,  for  23  yeua  the  primate  of  Bnyi*"^, 
These  executions  of  leading  divinea  were  aooompanied  1^ 
those  of  others,  many  of  whom  wen  illiterate  peraran,  many 
also  women.  In  the  year  1666  were  burned  76 ;  in  1666, 
83  ;  in  1667,  77  ;  in  1558,  61, — making  a  total  of  286  in 
foar  years.  So  fsr,  however,  was  this  savage  persecution 
from  extmninattng  the  nforming  spirit  from  the  church 
that,  when,  on  tim  vraloome  death  of  Queen  Mary  (1668),  a 
new  qneen  who  favoured  the  reformation  sncceeded,  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  of  £ogland,  with  the  exception  of  189, 
accepted  the  change.  The  chief  danger  to  the  Chunh .  of 
England  now  aroee,  not  from  the  crod^  of  the  Bomanista, 
who  wen  henceforth  kept  down  with  a  strcmg  hand,  but 
from  the  contemptnoua  and  insuboidinate  spirit  devd(^>sd 
among  some  who  held  reforming  views.  During  their  so- 
journ abroad  the  English  exiles  had  become  famfliar  with  a 
type  of  reformed  religion  different  from  that  which  had 
hwa  adopted  by  their  own  ehurah,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  press  this  upon  the  acceptance  ot  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  seen  that  no  change  of  importance^  and  certunly 
none  in  the  Protestant  direction,  was  to  be  expected  in  the 
formularies  of  that  dinrdL  The  qneen  was  a  lover  d 
eenmonial  The  primate  (Parker)  was  a  moderate  man, 
but  with  no  tendency  to  favour  the  ftneign  nformera,  and 
inclined  to  exact  obedience  to  law.  The  prayer-book  waa 
reviewed,  bnt  the  only  altrntions  made  in  it  tmded  rather 
in  the  direction  of  increaaed  beremooiaL  The  disciples  oi 
the  foreign  reformers,  who  aoon  obtained  the  name  of 
Puritans,  could  not  for  a  time  believe  that  the  eenmonial 
would  be  really  enforced  against  them  with  vigour.  But 
the  qneen  was  determined  to  compel  the  bishc^  to  exercise 
diaclplina  When  the  Puritans  diacovered  this,  some  of 
them  formally  aeparated  from  the  church  (166^^  many 
more  deliberately  set  thoBBehrea  to  devise  plm  for  oraii' 
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ing  His  Umuiditin  keeping  their  iMs^oaB.  Themiaietm 
who  acted  tfatu  Ten  atroiigly  aopported  by  a  munerou 
par^  in  the  Hooee  of  CommoUr  and  only  the  untiring 
vigour  and  coinage  and  the  nnfailing  popularity  of  the 
queen  saTed  the  church  from  dismpUoQ.  On  the  one  hand 
Eliabeth  oonstrained  the  biihope,  often  with  the  longheet 
menacea^  to  act  On  the  otiier  ihe  exerciBed  a  moat 
dictatorial  antfaority  orer  pariiameot,  and  proTented  ita  in- 
terference. Yet  all  thii  time  the  chief  aapporten  of  the 
Foritsns  were  aoumg  hw  own  ftiTOimtea  and  ministen^ 
Lord  Leiceeter  and  eeeratary  Waleingham  being  the  moat 
emepicnoiu.  So  imperioos^  did  the  qoeen  treat  Hn  chief 
miniiten  of  the  ehnidi,  that  at  her  demand  the  Star 
Chamber  nupended  the  primate  Qrindal  from  the  ezereiee 
of  hia  oOet,  and  kept  bua  in  tliis  enforced  iue^on  till 
near  hia  death,  ffia  offattoe  waa  that  he  refneed  to  obey 
the  qnen'a  ndeit  to  pot  down  oertain  Beatings  and  exer^ 
cues  of  iHMgjr  and  la^y  whidi  wen  eallad  propheiyingi, 
and  which  were  jndged  hy  tta  qaaea  to  haTe  a  twdeooy  to 
■neonrage  Fnritanism.  In  the  next  primate^  Archbiihop 
Whi^n  (1683),  the  queen  found  a  man  after  her  awn 
mind— an  nniparing  <<wipBn>»4*n^  withont  the  leaal 
tendency  to  nndernfaw  the  reqoirementa  of  his  pontion. 
Undmwhiteiffe  the  anhioi^rtiMi  tert  wee  applied  ram  more 
thoTonjiUyuan  hefbza^  and  in  omseqnence  the  nnmbn  of 
diaamten  iacreaead,  while  a  oompleta  conlMVu^  waa  pro- 
dnoed  in  die  chudL  The  Fnritau^  deapabing  ttf  obtain- 
ipg  legielaiiTe  relief  and  aoored  and  embittwed  by  the 
hanh  treatment  which  they  often  experienced  from  the 
conrts  of  eceleiiaettca]  commiieioD,  ellowed  themselTea  V> 
fftll  into  Uie  m^tutifiable  practice  ot  writing  railiog  Ubeli 
Against  the  bishops  and  d^y.  inuee,  which  were  known 
hj  the  name  of  the  Mar-Fielate  libels,  from  a  nom  dt 
plume  assamed  1^  one  of  the  writers,  became  most  latter 
and  fierce  about  the  time  <^  tiie  great  danger  at  the  countnr 
from  the  Spanish  Armada  (1688).  Iliey  wm  at  length 
put  down,  and  the  viiteis  of  them  puniihed  with 
mneh  sereri^jandby  a  law  passed  in  1693,  which,  making 
Porifeanism  an  offence  against  the  stetnte  law,  put  the 
pnniohmeat  of  diseenteia  into  the  hands  of  Uie  common  law 
judges^  the  reeistanoe  to  the  churdi  waa  well-nigh  orer- 
coma  Hie  chief  of  the  Fnritans  now  quitted  En^and. 
The  last  ten  years  of  Elisabeth's  reign  were  eomparatiTely 
free  from  religious  contentions,  and  the  ehurch  grew  and 
flourished.  In  1663  a  rcTiew  oi  the  43  artidea  agreed 
upon  under  Edward  VI  had  iaeaed  in  the  number  being 
reduced  to  39,  the  introduction  of  some  new  matter,  and 
the  excloslcai  of  some  previously  adopted  Tho  amended 
articles  were  accepted  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury 
and  representatiTOB  of  that  of  York,  and,  beinff  ratified  by 
the  queen,  were  ordered  to  be  subeoribed  by  Uie  whole  of 
the  clergy.  An  Act  of  Parliament  making  this  compulsory 
was  passed  1571.  A  second  book  of  homiliea  was  ileo 
now  sent  out  by  the  couTocation  for  the  use  of  the  clergy, 
and  continual  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  learning  of 
th»  parodiial  clergy,  and  to  provide  a  larger  supply  of 
ministers  competent  to  preach.  Daring  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  thedogy  of  the  church  of  England  hi  its  re- 
formed state  acquired  form  and  substance.  Jewel's  great 
work  {Tkt  Apoloffj/)  stated  its  case  as  against  the  Romaniste. 
Whitgift,  Baneiof t,  Hooker,  and  Bilson  defended  its  teach- 
ing sod  discipline  againet  the  Furitaus.  The  ground  taken 
by  this  latter  class  of  writers  became  gradually  higher, 
until  at  length  a  divine  right  and  claim  were  demanded  for 
efHSoopacy.  lliese  higher  views  were  readily  accepted  by  the 
new  sovereign  Jamee  L,  wlu^  himself  a  theological  writer, 
and  thoroughly  alienated  from  the  Fresbyteriane  fay  the 
roogh  treatment  he  had  receiTed  at  thnr  hand%  was  raa^ 
to  acoord  high  aatlu»ity  to  the  church  as  ha  demanded  it 
lor  the  ttrottft   Hie  afaedutist  rievi  of  goremmant  aooa 


embroiled  him  with  the  parliament,  and  the  church  shared 
in  the  unpopularity  of  the  monarch.  At  the  commencement 
ot  the  r^n  of  James,  the  Puritans  entwtained  great  expec- 
tations of  obtaining  changes  favourable  to  their  viewa  A 
petititm,  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers  who  held  with 
them,  had  been  peeented  to  the  king,  and  a  conference  was 
arranged  to  be  held  at  Hampton  Court  (January  1604)  to 
consider  the  points  in  dictate.  Very  small  changee  were 
the  issue  U  this  conference.  It  afforded  an  opportunity 
tar  the  king  to  exhildt  hii  theologicsl  skill,  and  to  threaten 
the  Puritans  that  they  must  e^wct  rough  treatment  if  tiiey 
did  not  oottfonn.  Severe  measures  fdbwed.  Bancroft^  the 
new  primate  (Deoember  1604),  demanded  not  only  the  act 
of  aabaci:^>tion  to  the  ioimnluies^  bat  a  dedaration  from 
the  clergythat  Aaymada  it  sat  omuno.  TluoD|^this  many 
irere  detnived.  Under  Abbo^  who  meeaeded  him  (1610), 
Oalviaietie  opinicmswere  nuuh  fitvoured  in  the  draxch,  and 
the  king,  who  at  tiiat  time  ^ipeared  to  hold  these  Tiews, 
sent  four  En^^iah  dinnes  to  repreaent  him  at  the  synod  of 
Dort  (1618).  But  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  a 
change  both  in  pditioa  and  in  the  theolt^  which  found 
faToar  ia  very  qtporatt  Anninian  opinims  began  now  to 
ba  freely  advooatod  by  divinea,  and  the  parliament  which 
was  atnngly  opposed  to  these  ojanions  and  to  the  milder 
treatment  of  Rfrmaniite  with  which  ttuf  ware  aecompaniedf 
began  to  make  fierce  pereonal  aaaanhs  on  the  chief  main- 
tataeis  of  them,  tkm  ffiaht^  Naile  and  Hannet,  and  Mr 
Itotagn,  one  of  the  kia^s  chi^Iains,  were  attacked  by  the 
House  of  Cmnmona.  Ta»  aocesnon  of  ChaiieS|  who  waa 
more  strongly  imbued  with  the  opinions  eo  distasteful  to 
pariiament  then  even  his  father,  while  it  encouraged  the 
court  divinee  to  bolder  flights,  toade  the  temper  m  parlia* 
ment  more  hoctQe  both  to  them  and  the  king.  The  angry 
disBolatim  ci  the  parliament  in  1629  was  followed  by  an 
o^Canised  attempt  on  the  part  of  tlu  church  rulets  to  preach 
up  abaolutiit  doctrines  and  the  divine  ri^t  of  kin^  Die 
kmg's  trusted  adviser,  lAud,  waa  at  the  same  time  the  auto- 
cratic ruler  of  the  church,  having,  through  the  courts  ot 
High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber,  an  absolute  power 
over  both  clergy  and  laity.  Laud  aspired  not  only  to  exact 
oonformity,  but  to  r^alate  the  opinions  and  teaching  cut  the 
whole  body  (tf  clergy  after  the  court  patten.  He  at  the 
same  time  sought  to  improve  the  eolemnity  and  decency  of 
public irorship,  and  to  iDtroducemanymuuL^eededrrforms 
into  the  church.  But  his  moasuree  wen  often  taken  with- 
ont regard  either  to  policy  or  justice,  and,  in  consequence,  a 
vast  atore  of  unpopulari^  was  accumulated  against  him, 
which  found  vent  when,  early  in  1640,  during  the  sit* 
ting  of  the  Short  Parliament,  a  convocation  met,  and  pro- 
ceeded under  royal  licence  to  make  canons.  An  unfortun- 
ate mistake  in  the  hasty  wording  of  a  canon,  which,  leaving 
an  "  ikc"  in  the  list  of  church  oflicers  to  whom  obedience  was 
to  be  Bwcnn,  seemed  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  trap 
laid  for  the  unwary,  caused  a  general  ferment  throughout  tbo 
country.  The  unwise  policy  of  continuing  the  convocation 
after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  order  that  it  might 
grant  tiie  king  a  bwievolenee,  added  fud  to  the  fire,  and 
when,  in  November  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  met,  a  most 
violent  attack  was  at  once  made  on  Archbishop  Laud  and 
the  dergy  generally.  Laud  and  two  other  bishope  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  avraiting  articles  of  impeachment; 
the  bishops  vrere  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords,  tliu 
court  of  High  Commission  was  taken  away,  and  committees 
were  appointed  both  in  pariiament  and  in  the  country  to  deal 
with  tiie  numerous  petitions  presented  against  the  clergy. 
Soon  the  king  and  parliament  were  at  open  war,  and  the 
aevereafc  measurea  were  directed  against  the  dergy,  who 
ware  raostly  l^yal  to  the  kingi  In^43  met  u  aasemUy 
of  divines  at  Westmin8t^ig^^7|^^^«^@i^l|^l^the  task 
of  recasting  the  whole  ot  tu  f^mnlariea  and  ^oikstitutioD  of 
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the  ehnrch.  They  issaeii  a  directory  for  pnbllc  wonliip, 
the  use  of  which  was  enforced  by  lav,  wlule  that  of  the 
Common  Prayer  was  forbidden  ondar  seTcre  penalties.  The 
taking  of  the  Scotch  Solemn  Leagae  and  CoTenant  was  en- 
forced on  all  persons,  ami  those  clergy  who  refosed  It  were 
at  once  deprived ;  otiiers  were  ejected  from  their  benefices 
by  the  committees  established  in  variooB  parts  of  tiie 
country,  whose  jurisdietion  was  Bummary  and  irresponsible. 
By  these  means  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  Episcopal  dergy 
of  England  were  ijected  during  the  times  of  Presbyterian 
ascendent^.  Their  archbishop  had  been  beheaded  as  a 
trutor  (1646),  and  many  of  their  leading  divines  were  in 
prison.  Under  Cro;nweU  and  the  Independents  the  condi- 
Uon  of  the  deigy  did  not  improre.  A  body  called  the 
<rter«  waa  appointed  to  teat  the  qualifications  of  all 
ministers,  and  to  exclude  Hlok  judged  unfit  In  1666  a. 
very  serere  law  forl»de  the  clergy  to  use  the  Common 
Prayer  in  private  houses,  or  to  act  as  tutors  or  schoolmasters. 
They  weietiiDs  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  and  misery. 
The  long-continned  oppression  to  which  the  clergy  had  to 
submit  during  the  Bebellion  and  Commonwealth  naturaUy 
disposed  them  to  harshness  against  the  nonconfonniste  at 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  (1660).  They  resisted  the 
demands  upon  them  for  concessions  on  the  Puritanical  side 
made  at  tiie  Savoy  Conference,  and  in  the  review  of  the 
prayer-book  by  convocation  which  followed,  the  changes 
made  were  by  no  means  such  aa  were  likely  to  render  it 
more  accepteble  to  the  objectors.  Tet  to  this  prayer-book  a 
severe  Act  of  Parliament  required  an  immediate  ^  nnoon- 
ditional  assent  and  consent,  as  the  condition  of  ministering, 
io  the  church,  requiring  at  the  same  time  that  all  those  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  orders  should  seek  them,  and  that 
a  declaration  against  the  Covenant  and  a  promise  ol  noorXft- 
nstance  should  be  made.  The  effect  of  wse  leqiiinmmts 
was  io  ^ect  from  mitustering  in  the  diurcih  about  8000 
ministera  (1668).  Tho  ^eeted  were  followed  up  and  per- 
seeuted  1^  wiotu  hanh  measures,  making  it  illegal  for  them 
to  hold  coDTesticlea,— tlte  parliament  acting  as  it  seomed, 
from  vin^etive  feelbig,  the  Ung  desiring  to  drive  the  nm- 
wnf  otmiati  to  despair,  th^  they  might  seek  fnm  him  die 
orardse  of  a  dispensing  power  which  ne  assumed  topoeseM. 
His  real  object  waa  to  l^jalixe  Bomanlsm,  aad  in  fact  to 
carry  out  precisely  the  same  polity  which  his  brotbn-  aftei^ 
wazda  adopted.  The  Protestant  nonconformists  for  the  most 
part  Tensed  to  assist  thia  polity,  even  to  relieve  themselves 
fmn  persecution;  andwhut  James  at  length  published  the 
dedaratoen  for  liberty  of  conscience  (1 687),  they  were  found 
ratiher  on  the  side  of  t^e  cborch  which  had  dealt  harshly 
with  them  than  on  that  of  the  king  who  offered  them  gift& 
The  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  for  withstanding  the  royal 
will,  and  upholding  the  supremacy  of  law,  made  the  church 
immensely  popular  in  the  country.  At  tiie  Revolution,  by 
far  the  greater  number  oi  clergy  elected  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  William,  bat  nine  bishops  and  over  400  clergy 
refused  the  oaths.  Among  the  bishops  was  the  primate 
(SancnA)  and  Bishop  Ken,  the  most  saintly  prelate  of  his 
day,  Thue  seceders  formed  a  separate  ehnrch ;  they  were, 
however,  weakened  by  intestine  quarrels,  and,  never  obtain- 
ing any  gennnd  support,  they  disappeared  towards  the  en/ 
of  the  century.  Among  them  were  some  of  the  most 
learned  divines  of  the  English  Church,  and  their  secession 
was  a  great  blow  to  the  church,  which  soon  showed  signs  of 
running  into  an  extreme  latitudinarianism.  The  bitter 
feuds  which  prevailed  between  tiie  two  honaee  of  the 
southern  convocation  all  the  time  of  William  and  Anne 
■^ere  due  chiefly  to  political  causes,  the  lower  house  being 
.or  the  meet  part  Jacobites,  while  the  bishope  were  -Whigs. 
It  was  mainly  on  this  grouad  that  in  1717  the  Qovemment 
suspended  the  action  of  convocation,  which  did  not  meat 
again  for  bosineae  until  recont  times. 


During  the  18th  centmy  a  general  remissness  and  negU* 
genoe  prevailed  thioaghcmt  the  Church  of  England.  Many 
of  the  clergy  were  Anms  in  th«r  views;  the  saerednesa  m 
their  office  waa  h«t  litUe  noc^gnized;  the  servieea  in  many 
churches  were  ne^igent  and  infreqaent  The  first  reaction 
came  from  a  band  of  earnest  young  clergymen  and 
Btudento  at  Oxford,  of  whom  the  two  Wesleyn  and  Whit- 
field are  the  best  known.  These  men  becsme  travelling 
preachers,  endeavouring  to  carry  to  every  part  of  the  land 
a  stirring  religions  appeal  Their  success  was  marvellous. 
Gradually  their  converte  were  organized,  and  arrangements 
made  for  their  continued  instruction.  The  church  did 
not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  movement,  and  the  new 
societies  stepped  aside  from  it  into  ground  of  their  own. 
Whitfield  became  the  leader  cS  the  Calvinistie  Methodists, 
and  the  two  Wesleys  of  the  larger  body,  •which  favoured 
Arminian  views.  The  Methodist  movement  had  operated 
very  strongly  on  the  English  clergy,  and  towards  the  encl 
of  the  century  a  considerable  section  of  them,  distinguished 
tar  their  zeal  and  eamesbieBs,  were  known  as  the  Evan- 
gelical Bchoc^  Bj  their  exertions  the  Chnrch  Missicmary 
Society,  designed  to  spread  (^tisttanity  in  Africa  and  the 
East,  was  founded;  Bible  and  tract  aodeties,  Sunday 
schools,  and  other  agencies  ware  esteblished.  In  the  19th 
century  the  growth  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
remarkable^  The  school  of  Oxford  Tract  writers,  which 
began  to  attract  notice  about  1838,  gave  pnmunence  to 
the  sacramental  ayatem  and  corporate  powers  of  the  church, 
and  enlisted  a  new  class  of  energies  in  its  service.  The 
zeal  for  building  and  restoring  church  fabrics  has  been  so 
strong  that  within  a  period  of  thirty  years  a  sum  of 
£30,000,000  is  known  to  have  been  contributed  for  thia 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  chnrch  has  aided  material^' 
in  furnishing  achoidhoDsea  for  all  the  villages  in  w-wgiawJ 
and  in  nnmborleaB  other  works  of  utility  .and  ehari^.  Its 
colonial  and  missioDary  episoopoto  now  amounte  to  60 ; 
while  the  daughter  church  in  Amfriot  has  nearly  the  nme 
number  of  prates.  Ha  ezteudon  <^  the  lu»ne  qaaoopate 
is  also  proceeding,  but  at  a  dower  rate.  The  two  iww  eeai 
ti  St  Jubans  aod  Trao  were  eetabliehed  in  1677*  The 
•hncehof  En^dand  can  now  nmnber,  aa  affiliated  to  her  and 
•oeepting  her  nie,  a  body  of  ne^y  two  hundred  prelatea 
In  En^nd  hn  lingy  amoont  to  about  30,000;  whiles 
notwiustanding  tlu  complete  toleration  aoended  to  all 
dissenten  dnoe  the  Bovolntion,  it  ia  piohaUa  that  con- 
sideraUymore  than  half  the  pt^mlation  of  the  coontiy  still 
acknowiedgeB  allegiance  to  the  ancient  chnich.^ 

H.  Formulariu  and  Dodriut. — The  formularies  of  the 
English  Church  are  translations  in  part  from  Latin  and 
Greek  rituals,  which  have  been  used  fourteen  or  fifteoi 
hundred  ^«ars  in  the  Christian  church,  and  in  part  from 
the  service  book  called  the  ContuUatuM  of  Hermann, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  publisfaad  in  1 643.  T^om  was  the 
work  of  Bucer  and  Melandithon,  but  was  gronndad  on  a 
book  previously  published  by  Luther,  i.  nne  portion  of  the 
formulariea  is  the  original  compoaitiott  of  English  divines. 
Moming  €Md  £venmg  Servieei. — These  were  chiefly  com- 
piled from  the  andent  aervioea  need  at  the  Seven  Hoari 
of  Pmyer  (noetam-laads  or  matina,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones,  vespers^  and  ctanplinel  The  services  prescribed 
for  these  hours,  after  being  snortened,  had  been  bronght 
tc^ther  in  a  book  called  the  Breviary  (1073-1086).  From 
the  Breviary  the  En^ish  form  was  translated,  the  moming 
service  being  an  abridgment  of  those  preacribed  for 
noctom-lands  and  matins,  the  evening  of  those  pzeacribed 
for  vespers  and  compline.  The  sentoucea,  euortatioo, 
confession,  and  abaolution,  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
first  reformed  prayer-book,  but  were  added  in  the  second, 
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•were  probaUy  miggested  by  the  fonns  adopted  if  lom 
of  the  Refotmers.  Bat  the  language  of  then  alio  Ll  cll«- 
folly  adopted  from  old  liturgies.  Id  phuse  of  tho  nmnerou 
ihoit  lections  of  the  old  aerricea,  which  wen  sometimes 
taken  from  Scripture  and  sometimes  from  the  legends  of 
saints,  two  chapters  of  Scripture  were  appointed  to  be  read 
at  eadt  service,  by  which  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  were  read  throng^  in  tegnlar  conrse.  SeTeral 
occadonal  praTem  and  thankagivings  have  been  added  for 
use  in  the  morning  and  evening  aerrices  at  the  different 
renews  of  the  prayer-book.  The  litany  proridad  to  be 
used,  in  addition  to  the  morning  and  OTening  serrice,  on 
Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridaya,  wsa  a  tranalation  of 
a  Tery  ancient  form  of  aerrice^  which  had  been  said 
twooessional^  in  the  chnrch  eTer  since  the  time  of  St 
ChryaoatortL  Ithe  English  litany  waa  translated  by  Crao- 
mer,  at  the  deaire  of  Henry  VllL,  in  1544.  Cranmer  cut 
oot  sttch  td  the  old  inTocations  as  did  not  accord  with  his 
reforming  views,  and  inserted  several  portiMis  from  the 
litany  iasued  in  1643  by  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Cologne. 
The  form  now  used  in  tiie  English  Church  baa  been  slightly 
altered  from  that  put  forth  in  1644.  Commwtion  Service. 
— The  service  to  which  by  far  the  greatest  importance  was 
attached  in  the  ancient  church  was  that  for  holy  com- 
munion, or  the  mass,  as  it  came  to  be  called  firom  the  last 
word  of  the  Latin  form.  This  is  properly  designated  the 
liturgy  ta  the  s&rvice  par  excdlenee.  The  ancient  Galli- 
can  liturgy  had  been  adopted  by  the  early  British  church, 
and  waa  found  in  use  in  Britain  when  AugnatinB  came 
from  Boma  Augustine,  by  permission  of  Pope  Qr^ry, 
grafted  some  particulars  of  it  on  the  Boman  nse  whidi  he 
introduced,  and  thus  created  an  English  litnrgy,  which, 
however,  waa  not  uniform  throughout  the  land,  but  varied 
in  different  districts.  This  English  litnrgy  was  revised 
ai-'d  reformed  by  Osmund,  bishop  of  Saliabory,  in  1087. 
The  Sarmn  Uae^  thus  created,  was  the  ordinary  encharistic 
office  for  the  English  Church  up  to  (he  time  of  the  Befor- 
■lation,  bat  thwe  existed  alao  other  uses,  tluwe  of  York, 
Hsreford,  Ezetw,  Uncoln,  Bangor,  Aber^en.  One  of 
tiia  earUeit  measnies  taken  in  the  reign  of  Edward  TI. 
was  to  iane  ft  communion  office,  which,  leaving  nn- 
tondud  die  aadeat  Latin  aerrioe^  added  to  u  an 
English  service,  1^  which  ccnumnnian  was  to  ba  minia- 
tered  to  the  people  in  boUi  Jtinde  (1548).  This  nrvice 
was  qoickly  snperaeded  by  the  «w  contained  in  the 
prftyar-book  of  1649,  which  was  put  forUi,  not  as  an 
nd^tion  to,  bat  aa  ft  snhatitata  for,  the  aacieid  Latin 
aarrice.  It  was  principal^  a  tranalation  ni  ttie  Latin 
^enicob  bat  oontamed  also  a«ne  additiona  Ukkm  tnm 
Hennaon'a  Coimltatiom.  In  IfiSS  the  Eoj^iah  ennnnmoit 
aenrice  wasreananged  and  considenUy  altond,  the  recital 
<tf  the  ten  commandments  with  the  tj/ria  eUiam  being 
intarodoced,  the  words  of  administration  altered,  and  other 
changes  made  to  give  It  a  more  Protestant  character.  At 
the  review  of  the  praye^book  after  the  accession  of 
EUrabeth,  some  changes  were  again  made,  and  also  at  the  laat 
roTiew  in  1661.  The  English  communion  office  as  it  stands 
at  present  is  taken  prinapally  from  the  ancient  liturgies, 
but  also  to  a  very  considerable  oztent  from  reformed 
SfMirces.  The  baplitmal  offica  were  compilcKl  partly  from 
the  ancient  forma,  but  cht^y  from  the  of&cea  in  Archbishop 
Hermann's  Consuliation.  Tba  office  t(x  adnlt  baptism  was 
added  in  1661.  TA^  Ca£<!eAum.— -This  is  altogether  an  office 
of  the  Beformation,  no  such  form  being  found  in  the  andent 
service-books.  The  eailier  part  of  the  Catechiam  was 
originally  inserted  in  the  office  for  confirmatioD.  The  latter 
part,  e^tuning  the  sacraments,  wna  added  after  the 
Hampton  Court  conference,  in  compliance  with  the  desire 
of  the  Puritana,  and  is  the  compositioD  of  Dr  Overall,  then 
deanof  St  Paul's.   Service /or  CmfirmUioH. — This  service 


waa  brought  into  ita  preaent  farm  at  1661,  being  then 
aepatated  from  the  Catechism,  with  the  previoni  explanatory 
rubiio  tamed  into  a  preface.  It  is  due,  as  most  of  the 
En^^ish  prayer-book,  partly  to  the  ancient  Sarum  office  and 
partly  to  the  CotuuUationoi  Ardibiahop  Hermann.  Order 

Mafrimonjf. — This  service  is  taken  almost  entirely  from 
the  ancient  <^ce  in  the  Sartun  manual,  as  alao  is  the  office 
for  the  Yiaitation  ^  (hA  Sick,  In  1552,  when  the  practice 
of  reserving  the  elements  waa  forbidden,  the  service  for  the 
CommwiioH  of  the  Siek  was  added.  liie  order  for  Burial 
<^  tke  Dead  is  a  substitutimi  for  the  mediteval  offices  of  com- 
mendation, burial,  maaa  for  the  dead,  and  office  for  tho  dead. 
It  has  been  much  changed  at  the  several  revisions  of  the 
prayer  book.  The  service  for  the  Churching  of  Women  is 
mainly  derived  tiam  the  medinval  office.  The  Comminatum 
Service  is  made  up  of  the  address  composed  by  the  Befor- 
mers,  and  the  prayers  and  vaSisgeB  anciently  used  in  the 
church  on  the  first  day  of  Lent  The  Forme  of  Prayer  to 
ie  veed  at  Sea  were  composed  by  Bishop  Sanderson  in  1601. 
The  Ordinal  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  prayer-book  of 
1549,  but  waa  composed  under  the  authority  of  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  empowered  six  bishops  and  six 
other  divines  to  diaw  up  a  fitting  ordinal.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  the  conncil,  Febmaiy  38,  1550,  and  anthoriied. 
It  was  reviewed  ca  the  formation  bf  the  seomd  prayer 
book  (1562),  and  ocmsideiably  altered,  and  it  was  then 
appointed  to  form  part  of  the  prayer-boc^  The  prayers 
are  almost  entirely  new  compositions,  but  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  aarvioas  and  the  form  and  manner  (tf 
conferring  holy  Olden  ie  tha  aame  that  baa  been  naed  for 
many  centuriea 

The  Doetrinee  of  the  En^^ish  Church  may  be  gathered 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  prayer-book,  inasmndi  as  it 
waa  tiie  cnatom  of  Ihe  Rttormere,  who  compiled  that 
book,  to  introduce  into  all  the  aernces  some  words  of 
exhortation  and  teaching  as  to  the  nature  U  the  aervice ; 
but  it  is  more  fully  set  forth  and  explained  in  the 
Artidae  and  Homilies.  The  authority  of  these  two  books 
may  be  regarded  as  the  aaau^  inasmuch  aa  the  artides 
formally  leoognisa  and  sanotiw  the  two  books  of  homiliea 
(art  35).  Tb»  lint  book  at  ffomUim  wia  set  f6r&  imt' 
medmieqr  after  the  aeoessiMi  of  Edward  TL,  and  andiorind 
by  his  injunctions  to  be  lead  in  all  choichea  at  the  mass. 
It  was  distributed  to  tiie  diflemt  parishes  by  the  royal 
visitota,  together  with  an  En^ish  version  of  the  paraphrase 
of  Erasmns,  These  homiliea  were  probably  maiiuy  the 
work  ci  Cranmer.  The  second  book  of  hniuliea  was  set 
out  with  the  sanction  ci  oonvocatimi  in  1S62,  bnt  was  not 
sanctioned  the  queen  for  nattfy  a  year  afterwards.  It 
was  dn^  in  part  at  leas^  to  Bishop  Cox,  who  wrote  the  prfr 
&oe  to  the  Tokuns^  and  was  demgned  not  to  snpenede  but 
to  sai^lement  the  eariiw  Tdnma.  The  Artuiee,  now  in 
nnmber  39,  vrere  original^  42.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
the  years  1561  and  1562  under  the  snperintei^ence  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  Bishop  Bidley.  These  prelates 
made  draftsof  the  artides  proposed,  and  sent  them  to  vari- 
ous divines  oi  emimnoe^  both  English  and  foreign,  inviting 
their  suggestions  thereon.  The  foundation  of  these  drafts 
was  a  paper  of  articles  sgreed  upon  between  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  certain  Lutheran  divines  who  were  in  England 
in  1638,  with  a  view  of  indudng  Heniy  TIIL  to  adopt  the 
Angabu^  Confession.  These  were  drawn  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  terms  of  the  Augsburg  Conf  eadon,  snd  hence 
the  resemblance  between  the  artides  of  the  Chnrdi  of 
England  and  those  of  Augabn^.  The  42  articles  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  approved  by  convocation  in  1563,  and 
ordered  to  be  offered  to  the  clergy  for  subscription.  They 
were  originally  published  together  with  a  Catechiam  drawn 
up  by  Bishop  Foynet  On  the  acrassion  of  Eli2abctb  the 
bishcfs  were  onxions  to>r^i^>lish.  the^rtieleaAaa-coWilur 
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•tfttemsDt  to  lha  dognutio  decnH  of  the  Cuoiwfl  of 
Thaj  were  rerlewed  by  Uie  two  hooue  of  thoxoBTOcatioii 
of  Cantefbury  end  ftome  mem  ben  of  the  northern  confoca- 
tion  in  1563^  and  haTing  bean  radnoad  to  89,  and  ■oma 
additUma  and  altarations  mada  in  than,  wen  ratified  by 
the  qnean,  and  rabaoribed  fint  the  oonTocationa,  and 
then  all  the  clergy.  In  1671  an  Act  of  Fsriiament 
wu  paaead  making  aabecription  to  the  articles  neeeasaryfor 
all  dsegy  aa  the  condition  of  holdiog  beaeficae ;  and  the 
artielea  were  again  rSTiBed  hy  conTocauon,  and  republished 
bodt  in  Latin  and  EngHsK  Together  with  the  homiliai 
and  prayer-book,  they  form  a  oompleta  expoaition  of  the 
tenets  of  the  English  Church  on  aU  the  main  points  both 
of  doctrine  and  oi  disciplina. 

HL  Cotutittaional  8tamt.^T\M  CSiarcn  of  England,  or 
the  ^irii'uaUy,  is  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  has 
an  integral  part  m  all  legislation.  It  was  on  Utegronnd  of 
this  c(»i8titational  position  of  the  spiritualty  that  the 
famoos  protest  was  made,  in  1641,  as.to  the  proceedings  in 
the  Honse  of  Lords  in  the  absence  of  the  biutops.  This  is 
pronounced  1^  Ur  Hallam  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
plainest  prinaples  of  law  {Contt.  SiA,  i  663).  The 
church  is  accepted  by  the  state  as  the  religions  oody  in 
En^aniy  which  is  the  legitimate  possessor  5  dl  property 
sat  apart  and  dsToted  to  religious  uses,  except  the  ri^^ts  of 
some  other  leligioas  body  be  specially  ezimssed.  It  is 
the  possessor  of  the  ancient  religions  fabrics  of  the  land 
and  of  the  oemeteries  attached  to  them.  Its  rights  are 
carefully  guarded  by  law,  the  incumbent  of  each  parish 
being  a  corporation  sole  with  certain  duties  and  prinl^ea 
This  pontion  of  the  church  towards  the  state  is  called  its 
Xttabli^Humt.  It  has  arisen  not  from  any  definite  Act  of 
ntriiamrat  or  the  state,  but  from  the  gradual  intorpenetrfr- 
tion  of  the  atata  by  the  chueh,  and  from  tlimr  haTing 
mntnalfy  grown  up  together. 

The  oigaaiaation  of  the  tikaxA  in  Eo^and  wis  anterior 
to  that  of  th«  state.   Whuk  the  countiy  waa  stiU  dirided 
into  separate  kingdom^  tiw  church  had  baocme  one 
throughout  the  land,  and  looked  generally  to  a  common 
centre.    This  bad  been  the  wvk  «  Arehhiihop  Theo&nre 
(666),  who,  by  sabdividing  dioceses  and  establishing  parish 
churehss,  hadpnn  formtothe  Chrirtianityof  theconntry. 
The  dhnnk  thus  settled  adapted  itseU  to  the  eivil  organixa- 
tion&  The  marl^  Tieos,  or  township  became  the  a^ete  oi 
duly  of  a  dngle  prieat,  tiie  kiiudom  the  dioceaa of  alndu^ 
the  whole  land  the  prorince  ofthe  metropolitan ;  the  rival 
archbishops  head  rival  nationalities  ;  the  greater  dioceses 
are  divided  od  the  lines  of  the  earlier  under-kingdoms ;  the 
shires  become  the  archdeaconries,  and  the  hundreds  the 
deaneries  of  a  later  age.   The  archdeacon  or  bishop  presided 
with  the  ealdorman  and  sheriff  in  the  shire-mot ;  the  pariah 
priest  led  his  people  to  the  hundred-mot;  the'  ^tena^mot 
had  its  most  distinct  and  permanent  constituent  m  the 
clergy,  bishops,  and  abbots.    The  church  in  England 
had  tiiua  from  the  very  fint  a  territorial  organisation, 
the  land  was  divided  and  parcelled  out  to  it,  or  rather 
by  it.    Aj  the  nation  grew  towards  unity  the  territorial 
claims  of  the  church  became  only  ths  more  firmly  fixed ;  its 
right  to  endowmeittt,  which  had  io  the  first  place  been 
voluntarily  given,  was  ratified  and  confirmed.   The  church 
was  not  endowed  any  more  than  established  by  any  definite 
act  of  the  state,  but  growing  up  together  with  the  state  it 
obtained  sources  of  revenue  from  the  piety  of  the  faithful,— 
its  position  and  its  revenues  being,  not  created,  but  defended 
and  secured  by  law.    The  Church  of  England  has  always 
had  the  constitutional  power,  recogniwd  by  the  law,  of 
meeting  in  synod  to  discuss  and  settle  matters  touching 
the  spiritualty, — the  metropolitan  of  each  province  having 
hijt  separate  synod.  After  the  Conquest,  when  secular  and 
spiritual  things  were  cai^illly  divided  one  from  the  <ih»r 


tne  meta>poUlaii  snmmoned  the  synod  by  liii  own  authority, 
and  it  consisted  merely  of  his  snfbagan  bislu^  with  the 
ptalatea — that  is  to  say,  deani^  abboti^  archdeacons — with- 
out any  reptesentativea  of  the  r*"^^yt^  clergy.   These  first 
appeared  in  a  legatine  synod  at  Westminster  in  ISfiS,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Edward  L  that  the  synods  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England  acquired  that,  q>ecial  oigtmisatioa 
which  they  have  preserved  ever  sinoa    The  neceesity  tiiat 
ths  dcrgy  were  then  placed  under  of  yielding  to  the  king's 
heavy  demands  for  taxes  was  the  cause  of  the  introduction 
of  the  representative  system  into  the  church.    In  the 
presence  ot  more  rigid  demands  for  money  payments,  it 
was  felt  that  those  upcrn  whom  the  taxes  fdl  must  have  a 
voice  in  voting  them.    Accordingly  the  clergy  of  each 
diocese  were  now  called  upon  to  elect  two  proctors  to  sit  in 
convocation.    Tht  first  summons  of  elected  repreeentatives 
of  the  clergy  to  convocation  bears  date  1279.  In  1296  ths 
king,  thinlrifig  that  these  representatives  of  tite  clergy  sit- 
ting actually  in  parliament  would  be  more  amende  to 
pressure  that  when  they  sat  in  a  honse  of  their  own,  ordered 
two  deigy  from  each  diocese  to  be  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment   But^  the  deigy  shrank  from  this,  and  it  soon  fell 
into  disuse^    The  oonvocatiouB  thus  constituted  under 
Edward  L  eonsisted  in  eadi  of  the  two  provinces  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  first  of  the  metropolitan,  who  waa 
president;  next  of  dl  diocesan  bishops;  then  of  all  prelates, 
— that  is  to  say,  dignified  de^,  deans,  archdeacons, 
abbots;  lastly,  of  representativea  chosen  by  the  chapters  of 
the  cathedrals  and  the  dergy  of  the  diocese.    The  numben 
<tf  these  have  varied  at  different  times,  and  may  be  changed 
at  the  will  of  the  president;    Theee  convocations  roted  all 
the  money  payments  of  the  dergy  to  the  crown,  and  tiaa, 
before  tiie  time  (tf  Henry  VIU,,  legislated  for  the  clergy  by 
eanooB  wiUumt  any  check  from  the  state.   But  in  1653 
these  bodies  were  constrained,  by  the  great  danger  in  which 
diey  then  stood,  to  aoospt  whatwaa  celled  the  StAmiuiem  ti 
tA«Ci«mrtothec»wn.  to  this  the  ardibishc^  abandoned 
tiidr  light  oi  summoning  their  cenTooations  indqpendaally, 
and  undertook  only  to  summon  them  on  receivixig  the  wnt 
of  the  crown,   ntsy  nndertodE  slso  not  to  promugato  ai^ 
canma  save  those  whidi  wen  ratified  by  tlw  crown,  Thu 
act  <A  the  dergy  was  embodied  in  aa  Act  of  I^rlkment  and 
made  law  (1634),  wd  it  is  under  tfiis  law  that  the  ooo- 
Tocations  oi  the  two  provineea  han  sinea  mat  and  acted. 
IlieiToonstitational  positim  atpvsssntis  tobe  the  advisers 
dl  the  crown  and  parliament  in  all  thinga  q»iritaal  and 
eedeaiastical,  hut  they  have  no  legislative  power  aave  in  so 
far  as  what  they  have  ^paed  upon  may  be  made  the  anb* 
stance  of  an  Act  (tf  Buuamsat    The  convocations  have 
thus  in  many  inatanf-att  procured  their  detenninationB  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  as,  notably  in  the  Act  ctf  TToi- 
formity  of  1662,  and  recenUy  in  the  Shortened  Service  Act 
But  oonvbcation  may  not  only  thus  iudir^ctiy  make  statute 
law;  it  may  also  make,  witii  the  consent  of  the  crown, 
canons  which  bind  the  dergy  when  they  an  not  contrariant 
to  statoto  law.   The  canon  does  not  in  aay  way  come 
before  pariiament,  but  merely  requires  the  rc^al  licence  and 
approval  to  become  valid.    It  was  thns  that  the  body  dt 
canons  by  which  the  dargy  an  at  present  governed  wen 
made  in  1604.    The  meetings  of  oonvocatton  have  always 
coincided  with  those  of  pariiament,  and  only  in  two 
instances,  in  1664  and  1640,  has  either  convocation  sst 
after  the  rising  of  parliament.    In  several  instances  the 
northern  convocation,  being  the  email er,  has  consented  to 
send  npresentatives  to  the  southern,  and  thns  to  constitute 
one  syiuMl    The  convocations  do  not  in  reality  consist  of 
two  houses,  though  they  an  thus  divided  for  tiie  purposes 
of  discussion  and  voting  but  only  of  one  honse  each,  the 
lower  dergy  being  in  fact  the  assessors  of  the  bishops.  In 
1664  the  deigy  Mwndoped-t^eii^iightQf  taxing^emsdvea 
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b  thur  eouTOettinii,  tad  beouu  mbjeet  to  UugBiienl  law 
of  the  land  i&  thu  matter.  In  tuw  of  tiiis  aonoaMion  thtj 
obtatMd  the  light  of  Toting  fw  mem  ben  of  pariiwiwnt  In 
1717  die  lower  hooae  ti  the  Owterbuy  ooii¥oealioa  ihow- 
toft  M  wM  thon^^  ft  tnitnlant  agint  and  a  tendmcr  to 
oppose  the  hooM  ^noroTj  the  aotiaD  ot  oonnaation 
WH  nupeoded,  and  it  rraoaineddlantlcff  one  hundred  and 
thirfy-fiTe  jeui.  Ihe  uwoutitatUmel  and  offceMiTe 
diaiaotar  of  thie  enforced  silenee  of  the  ^iritnal^  piodtued 
much  discontent,  and  led  in  modem  deyi  to  an*  orgenised 
attempt  to  onccoma  it  Am  oonToeation  itOl  eoi^wwd  to 
meet  as  a  fwnulil/,  andthoi'to  ba  immediately  ^orogiied, 
oi^portonitjr  waa  teken  of  ita  maetinft  in  Febnuur  1S03|  to 
preaeot  to  tlto  lower  how  a  lug*  onmber  ei  patitima  pray- 
ing for  tho-zenTiL  of  ita  notion,  lliej  Totod  an  addrees 
to  the  app0r  honaa  enfordng  tho  fomr  of  tlkiea  wAitiona, 
and  were  allowed  to  praaent  it»  Ina  action  oi  una  Img 
body  thu  reoMniMnoed^  and,  the  GorenuttMit 
not  anninj  fit  to  omoao  baa  gone  on  widi  inereaaing 
vigonr  orerainea,  cooatitntinialatatna  of  the  Church 
of  fi[ig^and  haa  been  oonaidaaably  affected  by  TarLoos 
maaaoxei  paseed  ainca  the  Baatoraticm.  The  chief  of  theae 
are  die  Tderation  Act  of  William  and  Maiy,  the  Act  of 
Unitm  with  Scotland  of  Qoeen  Anne,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emaiuwation  Ae^  and  the  Jewiih  DisabilitiflB  BemoTat  Act 
Thiongh  ^  operation  of  theae  Acta  the  two  hoDsea  of  the 
legislature  no  longer  oonaiat  entirely  of  memben  of  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  altJioof^  their  li^t  to  legiakto  fw 
that  diiirch  remains,  the  same.  The  efieet  of  thia  is  very 
perceptible  in  the  course  of  modem  legialatioii.  llieCbnrch 
of  England  can  no  loager  lery  a  oompnlsory  rate  on  all 
oecnpien  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ehnrdi  fabric^  as 
formerly.  The  ezcluuTe  right  of  pecfonning  the  marriage 
aerrice  haa  ^so  been  taken  from  her,  the  oompleteat  oqnalitf 
between  die  reli^oa  bodiea  eziating  within  the  state  being 
aimed  at  Thia,  so  far  aa  is  oonaistent  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  certain  Kerogatire  to  the  chnrch,  aa  the  chnrch  of 
the  sovereign  and  one  ot  the  eatatea  of  U»  Malm,  and  <rf 
the  ancient  chnrch  endowmenta,  may  ba  aaid  to  be  the 
accepted  principle  of  modem  legislatitm. 

IV.  Zaw.— Hie  Choreh  of  England  is  governed  by  a 
pyatemM^  Jozisprndence  made  up  of  three  donenta, — ^the 
C<mimoD  Law,  the  Canon  Law,  the  Statoto  Law.  The 
first  conaata  of  ooatoms,  precedents,  and  judicial  records  ; 
the  second  of  all  canona  passed  or  accepted  by  English 
synoda,  which  are  nOt  "  contrariant  to  the  laws,  Btatates, 
and  customs  of  the  realm,"  and  which,  if  passed  after  the 
Act  of  Submission  of  the  Ole^,  169^  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  crown ;  the  thud  of  Acts  <d  Farliatnent 
relating  to  the  church.  Of  these  there  is  now  a  very  large 
nnmber.  The  laws  relating  to  the  church  being  of  a  mixed 
character,  die  Judieisl  a^ninisteation  ctf  those  laws  ia 
assigned  to  various  tribunals,  some  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical 
kind,  some  <rf  apnrely  secnkrkind,  and  some  in  which  the 
ecdesiasticsl  and  eecolar  elements  are  combined.  All 
qnostions  of  civil  righti  are  within  the  jntisdiction  of  the 
aeculsT  courts.  Questions  touching  the  orthodoxy  of  die 
clei^,  their  conduct  in  their  ministrationB,  and  their  morals 
are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bislu^  with  the  right 
of  sppeal  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court,  and  ultimately  to 
the  sovereign  in  oonndL  The  ordinary  eccleoiastdcal 
tribunal  of  fint  instance  is  the  consistory  court  of  each 
dioceee.  Of  this  the  bishop  is  JudeM  ordmartiM,  but  he 
does  not  preside  in  it  in  person,  bat  by  his  chancellcy.  In 
the  case  of  criminal  offences  charged  against  any  of  the 
clergy,  the  bishop's  mode  of  proceeding  is  regulated  by 
recent  legislation,  which  has  aubadtnted  another  tribunal 
lor  the  ancient  diocesaa  court  This  is  contained  m  the 
Aet  3  and  4  Yict,  e.  86,  entitled  "An  Act  for  better  ea- 
iorcing  Cborcb  Pisc^iM."  Vnder  tUi  Art  tbt  Udwp 
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may  athar  prooeed  agdnst  the  aeeosed  derk  himself,  by 
istaiin^  a  oomnussion  to  five  persons  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  a  case,  and  than  if  thia  ia  found,  ptoceediag  to  try 
it  with  thne  aaaaaaois;  or  ha  may  aend  the  caae  at  onee  to 
the  provindal  oouit,  wheia  it  will  be  tried  before  die  Dean 
id  the  Anhea.  A  fnrtliar  ragolatioii  of  ^ooednza  In  tiw 
eaaa  of  ebika  ehaqpd  with  dbDoaa  against  tiia  nibrieattf 
the  prayer  bocA  hu  been  aada  1^  tba  FnUio  Woiahip 
Kegnladon  Act  «f  1876. 

Sw  B«d^  Opm^  sd.  J.  A.  Oile^  Ozoo,  lUt-S ;  JJmhMF.Eeaea. 
BrOmn.  AntiiuUatm  («d.  Elringtoa),  DaUln,  1841-42 ;  StiUiiig< 
flMt,  Orifftiua BrUannicmM.  PaDtin), S  vols. , Oxon,  1M3 ;  Chnrton, 
JBarlf  ChunJt  (Eng.  Lib.),  IMl;  Souoe^  LeUin  Church 

durikf  Anffh-Saam  Timet,  1848 ;  Jmmj  Collin,  Seelaiaa- 
tieat  ffitlcrv  <tf  Gnat  SrUain  (ed.  Barbun).  9  Tob.,  1840  ; 
Thomu  FoUtr,  C\vrc\  HUtory  ta  Briia^if^  to  1648,  8  vds.,  1887; 
Inett,  SUtofji  ^  S»^iA  cUtrA^  S  toIs.  ;  D.  'WOkiiu,  Ooneilia 
Magna  Britmuiim,  4  vols.,  1787  ;  Toxe,  Ada  and  MatwmtnU  of 
CkrMan  Ifarfyr*  (ed.  CktUey),  8  voli.,  1841 ;  Kte.  Sander,  D* 
Orifuu  it  FrognM  SAimHotit  AnaHami  (sd.  Btchton),  CoL  Agr., 
1585 ;  BaiUflt,  Sistoiy  Ou  R^ormation  («d.  Pocodc).  Ozfwd, 
7  vola,  1806;  Bixj^jEidoruai  and  Siografhiad  Worka,  27voli., 
Oxford.  1822-28;  HOTlin,  BeeUna  RutavrtOa,  1674;  Dodd, 
<nUiK&  Sittoty  of  Englimd,  with  aot«a  by  Tiamey,  S  Tola.,  1840 ; 
8.  B.  Mattiud,  Smagt  <m  lUfvrviaHoK,  1849 ;  Hook,  Xwa  of 
ArehbUupt  ^  CaUtr^,  »to1s..  1860-76:  K aMingberd,  JKitov 
<^  tlu  J^fonuMm  (Kng.  Lib.),  1842 ;  J.  H.  Blont  Midory  tfOU 
^ormaHtm,  1860,  vcA  AnmtaUd  Pragm^  Book,  1867;  Bounea 
Bitletye/tluXi/armaitim,  4Tola.,1826;  Tmj,  Hittory  ^  CkurA 
o/.Siflamd,  8  voli.,  1863-4,  and  ShOtKCt  MamMoi  Bngliih 
CkwrA  Sikory,  1878 ;  James  Anderson,  SUtory  of  O*  ChurtK 
of  Bnglamd  in  th»  Ooltmim,  8  vola.,  1866;  Proctor,  Sittery  of 
tK*  Fimor  Book;  Oardwell,  Doownmiary  AwmU  of  Ckurck  of 
Bnglgml—Bidory  tf  Conftrtiia»^8yiU)4aUa,  6  vola.,  18S9-42; 
Blnat  and  FbUliinoTS,  Lata  Uu  Chwxh  tf  Sngland,  2  vols. ; 
Cknanitien,  CMUfdimd,  KirOimuMrfatauHg,  und  CMtUieUeiit  dsr 
KmtffiVlekm  aagHtAm  Kirdu,  BarUn,  1817  j  O.  Wsbar,  OttAitiUt 
dtr  afafiMteflM  Zitnftm  «.  JUUm  im  ftissiitfaasfia,  lS4»-53  ; 
and  J.  L.  Wm^  OtvanitaUm  dtr  m^iiAm  AbuMMvk  Alten- 
bdift  1889.  -  <0.  O.  P.) 

ENOLISH  KBLE.  The  hiatory  of  the  Tamaeular 
Bible  of  the  EngUah  race  raatdfta  ita^  into  two  disdnotfy 
marked  periods,— the  one  being  Aat  of  Uanuseiipt  Biblea, 
whi^  ware  direct  tranaladona  from  the  Latin  Tiugat^  the 
other  diat  of  Rtinted  Bibles,  which  wore,  nune  or  less  oom- 
^etidy,  trandaliona  bom  the  oii^nal  Heteaw  and  Greek 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teataments. 

Th«  Manuter^  SOU. 

As  far  back  aa  the  EngUab  langiuge  can  be  followed, 
there  are  tracea  trf  the  work  of  EiwUm  translators  of  the 
Scriptutes.^  St  Aidan,  bishop  of  Lindisfame  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7di  century  (died  601  a.i>.\  is  said  by  Bode  to 
have  employed  those  who  were  about  mm,  laymen  aa  well 
as  clergy,  in  reading  and  learning  the  Scripturea,  espe- 
cially the  Psalms ;  and  the  laymen  of  Northumbria  were 
not  likely  to  understand  any  bat  their  lative  tonga&  A 
Kttle  later  Csdmou,  a  lay  monk  of  Wi  itby  (died  660), 
whose  gifts  as  a  poet  had  been  discovered  while  he  was  a 
cow-herd  on  the  neif^bonring  downs,  composed  a  metrical 
version  of  several  parts  ti  t£e  Old  and  New  Testaments 
frtou  English  translations  which  had  been  made  for  him  by 
monks  who  understood  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Rather  later 
stall,  Eadfrith,  Uahop  of  lindisfame  (died  721},  is  said, 
on  some  andunity  known  to  Archbishop  Usaher  {Worii, 
xiL  262),  to  have  translated  most  of  the  books  of  the 
3ible ;  and  similar  tauUdons  are  handed  down  respect- 
ing the  Venerable  Bede  (died  735),  Alcuin  (died  804), 
and  King  Alfred  (died  901).  The  earliest  relic  of  such 
woA  that  actual^  ramidns  extant  is  an  English  Faalter, 

'  Ttot*  latm  Indsad  to  hne  baaa  eopta  of  a  nmaenlar  waioii  in 
the  eaillar  langnaga  of  the  connttr,  for  CHldaa  vritea  In  the  bagia- 
Blnc  ot  bla  hMarf  that,  when  EngUih  nurtpa  gave  up  their  Una 
for  Chiiatlanitj  Oiuinf  the  Diodatiaa  penaeuttra  In  the  beginning  er 
tha4thMntu7,  "sU  the  eoptas of  th^B«lT SorfptaiM  wki<A«mu 
>f  toi»4  wsFt  lwaa4  to  ft^f»(9l(f^7ljOOg^^ 
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(he  fint  flffy  FMlnu  of  which  are  in  pnie  and  the  net  in 
vrasa,  whidi  was  traiulated  bj  St  Alohelm,  long  abbot  of 
Malmesbnrj,  and  at  hie  death  (709)  biahm  of  Bhorbome^ 
ftnd  of  which  a  copy  ia  preserved  in  the  National  lilnary 
at  ^rii.  This  Psalter  was  printed  at  Oxfnd,  under  the 
editorship  of  Thorpe,  in  1636,  and  ia  tma  of  the  earliest 
monomentB  of  the  English  langnaga 

Next  in  date  comes  a  Tolome  known  as  the  Lindisfiune 
or  St  Cnthbert^e  Enngelistarium.  This  bwotifal  iplmne, 
which  formerij  bdonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Durham,  bat  is  now  preeenred  in  the  British  Mnienm  (Hero 
D.  iv.),  was  written  in  Latin  by  Eadfrith  abont  680,  mA 
illuminated  by  Ethelwold,  afterwards  (724-740)  bishop  of 
Lindisfama  At  a  later  date  an  interlinear  "P-nglt**^  trans- 
lation was  added  by  Ealdred,  pobably  the  monk  who 
nfterwards  became  (967-968)  bishop  of  Cheeter-le^treet 
The  Lindisfome  Qoepela  were  edited,  with  a  learned  intro- 
duction, by  Bonterwek  in  1867,  and  also  by  Stereniai  and 
Waring  for  the  Surtees  Sodety  in  1864-66. 

Of  a  little  later  date  is  a  similar  volume,  known  as  the 
Bushworth  Qoepela,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Ancb  D.  2, 19).  This  mauuaeript  was  originally 
writjen  in  Latin  by  HacBegoI,  an  Lridi  scribe,  about 
B20,  and  thp  interlinear  Bnglinb  venion  was  added  about 
BO  or  100  years  afterwards  by  a  scribe  named  Owen  and  a 
priest  of  Harewood  named  Fserman.  The  three  later 
goBpels  are  eo  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  lindisfame 
book  as  to  show  that  the  translation  contained  in  the  latter 
represents  a  publicly  circulated  version.  The  Bushworth 
Gospels  have  also  been  printed  by  the  Snrtees  Society. 

lime  waa  in  drcniation,  too,  in  the  10th  oentniy,  a 
ETUidation  of  the  first  aeven  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  had  been  made  hy  Mine,  who  waa  during  the  hitor 
part  of  his  life  (994-1006),  erehbiabop  of  Oanterbuiy. 
These  aeven  booica  were  probaUy,  however,  part  only  of  a 
mndi  larger  work,  for  tnuisIatioDB  of  the  books  of  Kings, 
Esther,  Jol^  Jndith,  the  Maccabeee,  and  <tf  the  four  gospus, 
also  e^a^  which  are  of  the  same  date,  and  are  mp^wed  to 
be  from  tiie  same  peiL  Copies  of  tin  Heptateuch  anst  In 
the  BritiBh  Museum  (Claud.  B.  ir.^  and  in  tiie  Bodlt^ 
library  fLaud  60^,  a  copy  of  the  goapels  being  preserved 
in  the  liWry  ofCwpiuCairistiCt^Uegek  Oamb^  The 
Heptateuch  waa  [oiuted  b^  Edward  Thwaitea  in  169& 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  also  maqy  copiea  ei 
the  "  Anglo-Saxon  "Fealter  and  of  tiieOospela  in  the  British 
MuMUDit  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  and 
elsewhere,  some  of  whidi  are  written  in  between  ue  linea 
of  the  Latin,  and  others  of  which  an^  like  iEHfrii^e 
Heptateuch,  independent  worka  Such  mannscripte 
are  found  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  end  the  12Ui  century, 
showing  that  the  more  ancient  icrm  of  the  En^ish  language 
was  in  use  long  after  the  Norman  Oonqnest,  and  even  when 
the  truuition  was  far  advanced  from  **  Anglo-Saxon "  to 
the  medueval  English  of  Chaucer.  The  genwal  character 
of  the  older  English  maybeaeen  bythefdOowingspedmenf 
taken  from  iBlfric's  Heptateneh,  tike  oomparison  «ith|i 
jnodem  EngUah  being  made  easy  by  a  paraUd  nnion : — 

Obt. 

.  fahw  batodon  the  nrUbor. 
M  aiTNth  to  Ub,  Otblntli  mhi 
mfu  Um  ms  nuMta.  Me  thuhta 
Iht  wa  Irondon  teaafu  on  metn, 
A  tU  tnin  loaaf  u1«^  a  itoda 
tqirlhu  omUdan  aowruio  loaafBni, 
a  vowra  fflmM  ftodoa  jmbmua 
A  Bbngon  to  mlDiao  loMfe. 
Tbk  ewmOm  bU  gobroliiia, 
C«1«t  thn  r  blat  Om  nro 
ejntag,  otbtbo  beoUi  wo  thlM 
hrTDUDf  WftodU««  Uinrb  thli 
iwefn  M  ttrarb  thu  iprcca  hl/t 
hlno  bJitodon,  a  bMMcm  asdan  to 
bkn.  Otber  iwoIm  Una  inatM 
*  b*  Tohta  tbt  hk  tettbiOBi.  a 
"wtb,  le  gomb  on  •wofao  twtm 
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.  btm  hatod  tha  mm.  And 
ba  qwAb  to  tbom,  Haar  mr 
draam  tbat  ma  mat.   Ka  tbon^t 
tbat  we  boondao  ibakna  In  the  acre 
■Dd  tbat  mloa  ahatf  aritad,  and  bumiI 
nprlgbt  amid  your  abeaTea, 
and  rmir  nlma  [bndlwd  Mood  tbont 
Bad  bovod  to  nma  ibMK 
Than  Hid  biabntbfOB, 
Saraattboar  baartOMlBOV 
btnf,  tUtom  ba  wa  thtaa 
bliMoanT  Wbmfai* tbiotuib  Ua 
dnam  mad  tbroocb  bla  apeacfaaa  tbaj 
blm  balad  and  bad  auiar  to 
bhB.   Othar  drasM  blm  mc^ 
and  ba  told  tbU  bta  brntbran,  and 
«Bat^  laaw  In  a  draua  m  it  van 


nana  a  mona  a  aadlaofsa 
atoomn.  A  ealla  abncon  n%  Iba 
ba  tbt  hU  ftadar  a  bla  bntbiam 
tabta,  tba  tbiaatoda  aa  ftadar  bln^ 
a  ewatb,  Hvat  aoeal  tbto  avalon 
baas  tba  tbacaaawar  Boaolon 
va  BbttKBD  tba,  le  A  tUn  modar 
AthtaaKabntbiar  WHodSoa 
hi*  gatnolbnt  Traodon  ewltbai.  . 


nn  and  moon  tad  atavaa 
■tata<  and  all  bowad  M  ma.  WlMK 
ba  tbat  bla  (Ubtf  aad  bk  bntbran 
told,  tban  tbraalanad  bla  hUiar  bU, 
and  qnotb,  Wbat  aball  tbia  draam 
tetbattbon  BWaatr  SbaU 
ire  bev  to  tbea,  I  and  thiaa  mUhm 
and  tbina  bntbren  r  Wbanitm 
bla  bntbron  ware  ngrj  wHh 


Ihi  English  which  was  spoken  before  the  Oonqnest  un- 
derwent much  change,  however,  during  tiie  reigns  of  the 
Norman  and  Angevin  kingi ;  and  although  tJie  repix>duc 
tion  of  the  older  translations  shows  that  there  were  some 
Englishmen  who  still  used  their  language  in  ibi  ancient 
form,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  old  words 
had  become  obsolete  by  tiie  time  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
that  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  had  been  ao 
altered  by  ita  contact  with  the  French  spoken  by  the  upper 
classes  aa  to  make  new  translatiooB  oi  the  Scriptures 
necessary.  Of  such  new  toandations  Archbishop  Cranmer 
writes  in  his  preface  to  the  anthoriiad  versi<m  of  1640. 
The  Hdy  Bible  was,  he  says,  "  transhted  and  read  in  the 
Saxcm^  tongue^  wbidi  at  that  time  was  our  mother  tongue," 
many  hundred  years  before  the  date  at  which  ha  waa  writ- 
ing "  whereof  there  remaineth  yet  divna  oopiea,  found  in 
old  abbeys,  of  such  antique  manner  of  writing  and  speaking 
that  few  men  now  been  able  to  read  and  understand  them. 
And  when  this  language  waxed  old  and  out  of  ccmunon 
usage,  because  folk  should  not  lack  the  fruit  of  reading  it 
was  again  translated  into  the  newer  language  whereof  yet 
also  many  copiea  remain,  and  be  daily  f<mnd.'*  Sir  lliomas 
More  also  wrote  that  "the  whole  Bible  was,  long  before 
Wickliffe^sdaya,  by  virtuous  and  well-Ieamedmen,  translated 
into  the  English  tongue,  and  good  and  godly  people 
with  devotion  and  aobwuees  wdl  and  reverently  read" 
fore's  IHaL,  iii  li).  Similar  evidence  is  given  hy  Foxe 
the  martyrolt^pst,  who  oaya  in  hia  dedication  to  an  editimi 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goep^  "If  histwiea  be  well  examined, 
we  shall  find  both  befwe  tiw  Oonqnest  and  after,  as  well 
before  Jtim  mckliffo  waiboraaaiittee^  the  whde  body  of 
the  Scriptnrei  by  sundry  man  tranalated  .into  our  country 
tongna"  Bat  aa  of  the  earlier  period  ao  oi  this,  there  are 
none  but  fragmentwy  lemainB,  the  "  many  eo^ea  "  which 
remuned  vluni  Crannter  wrote  in  1640  having  doubtieaa 
dis^ieared  in  tiia  vast  and  mthlesa  destruction  of  lilmriea 
which  took  ^ace  within  a  few  yean  after  that  di^i 
niere  are,  however,  two  English  veraio'na  <tf  the  I^altw  atiU 
remaining  which  were  made  early  in  the  14th  century, 
tc^ether  with  many  abstracts  and  metrical  paiaphraaea  of 
particular  books  of  the  BibU^  translations  of  the  ejnstlea 
and  gospels  used  in  divine  service,  paraphrasea  of  gospel 
lessons,  nairativea  of  the  Faasion  ana  Resurrection  of  our 
L<»d,  and  otiier  means  Ua  &miliarinng  the  peo^  vrith 
Holy  Seiiptureb  It  waa  alao  the  custom  <^  mediisval 
preachers  and  writers  to  give  their  own  English  verrion  of 
any  text  which  they  quoted,  not  rewiting  as  in  later  timea 
to  a  commonly  received  translation ;  and  a  very  curious 
illustration  of  Qob  fact  is  found  in  the  prologue  to  the 
Wickliffite  Bible,  where^  of  the  many  quotations  made  from 
the  Scripture^  none  are  taken  from  the  English  version  to 
which  it  forms  the  prefaqe,  but  all  are  tiwalatad  directly 
firom  the  Vulgate.  The  same  fact  is  observable  in  the 
works  of  Chaucer  and  of  Wickliffe  himself,  neither  of 
them  using  the  Wickliffite  version,  thoagh  their  works  con- 
tain numeroos  quotationa  from  Scripture  Itanslated  into 
English. 

■  Bala  wrttaa  In  16<0,  I  Jvdga  this  to  1m  trae,  and  atto-  it  wtth 
ImvlBaM,  tbat  naltlier  the  Britoni  amdar  tha  Botnana  and  Baxooa,  nor 
yat  tba  EngUal*  paopla  nsdar  tba  Danoa  and  Nonnas^  had  anc  Mch 
danuwa  of  thair  leunad  mnnuiiaiita  as  we  ham  aattt  in  oar  time" 
(Bala  a  Declaration  ipon  Laland'a  JoHnaZ},  About  tlkat  tinu^  asionf 
hnndredi  oC  other  Ubiaiia^  Aoaeof  tbadtrorLoBdonanddf  Qmu£ 
Teraity  of  Oitod  mOniy  dli^peand,  tba  varj/liSt^jbalna  h(4he 
latter  baiof  sold  fn flramod.      Digitized  by  V^jOOQEt. 
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Of  Am  twoTidtan  nentiottad  abon^  ths  eulier  «m  wm 
tnnidftted  WiUiam  de  Scborham,  who  wu  near  <rf  Chart 
Sntton  in  K!eDt  in  ths  jear  ISSOi  One  ooj^  ia  pnaarved 
in  the  Britiah  Muaeam  fAdd.  Ha  17^76),  and  two  otiiura 
art  in  the  Ubtair  of  Tiui^  OoUaga,  DuUia  Iha  other 
'remon  waa  ntada  hj  lUdiard  Bolk^  a  ehanttj  prieat  and 
hnnnit  ot  Hampolek  near  Doneaatar  {died  1349).  Among 
many  worka'liiab  be  wtota  waa  a  Lotu  oommentary  on  the 
Psalios,  and  on  hia  bung  panAaded  to  r*>writa  fehia  in 
English,  an  English  TanioB  vl  the  Aaku  waa  inoorpor- 
atad  with  It  in  the  aam»  wajr  aa  tha  Latin  had  been  in 
the  original  work.     In  thia  warka,"  wrote  the  aothor — 

"  I  mIm  bo  atnnns*  YnglTi,  bat  li^taat  snd  oommonMt, 
M  nrilk  U  moaU  1/k  onto  tbs  lAtyue,  lo  ihst  thtd  j%  kiuwM 
noght  jm  iMtju*  b«  th«  Yadyt  nuf  eon  to  msaf  lAtjm  wordil. 
In  7*  tmuUcion  I  lalogha  taa  l«tUr  sls-mskilla  u  I  but,  sad  ther 
1  lynd  a«  Broprt  Yb«7i,  I  feloglu  j«  wit  of  iroMia,  K>  that 
tbu  that  mW«b  ndo  U  tbnk  tiisr  not  dnds  •rryng." 

Tha  nommentarj  of  aa  the  anUm  iafraqiMiitiy 

called^  w  yuey  estawdvely  drenlated,  and  manj  oopiea  m 
it  eziat    Itwaa  alao  printed  at  Ccdogne  in  tha  yaar 

Treading  worihify  in  the  footetapa  of  thaae  and  many- 
other  wtnthjr  predeoMKn^  corns  the  tranalatoie  of  the  two 
DoUe  14th  centD]7  Tenions,  which  were  long  legarded  as 
the  axdnain  work  of  John  Wickliffe,  and  were  thus  always 
assooiated  with  hia  name  (see  WioKUFn).  The  first  of 
thaaa  two  Tendons  waa  eomi^ated  about  1384,  the  year  of 
Wiekliffe's  death,  and  may  be  distingnished  by  tha  namss 
of  tha  principal  tranalatora,  aa  Hereford  and  ^icUiffe's 
TSTHon.  The  second  was  completed  abont  1388,  and  for 
the  same  reascm  may  be  called  Fnrrey's  Teraicw. 

Wiekliffe's  earliest  work  waa  at  the  same  nature  aa  that 
vf  Bolle,  bttag  a  commeutaijr  on  the  book  of  Berelation, 
which  ht  M  anppoaed  to  have  written  in  1353.  Thia  waa 
flawed  in  1360  by  a  commentary  on  tha  goapda^  oonaist- 
ing  ch^y  of  paaaagee  from  the  fatheta  translated  into 
English  and  plaeed  bnide  aa  English  rersion  of  the  gospels. 
It  is  thia  teuislation  of  the  gospels  alone  which  can  be  cer- 
tainly identified  as  the  work  of  'Vnckliffe  in  the  Bible  which 
goes  by  his  name ;  bat  Sir  Frederick  Madden  saya,  in  his 
prefaoa  to  the  Wiekliffita  Taisions,  that  the  Epistles,  Acts, 
and  Apocalypse  **  might  probably  be  the  work  of  Wickliffe 
himself ;  at  least  the  similarity  of  s^le  between  the  gospels 
and  the  other  parts  faToora  the  anppomtioa^  The  Old 
Testament  and  Apocryphal  hookB  were  traoalated  principally 
by  Kicolaa  de  Hereford,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  one 
time  Tice-chaneellor  of  the  oniTeraity,  and  afterwarda  a 
eanon  of  Hereford.  It  is  to  be  obacrred,  hoverer,  that  the 
translation  of  the  Psalms  in  Herefnd's  Old  Testament  is 
nndoabtedly  based  upon  that  td  the  Hampole  Psalter.  The 
original  mannacript  of  Hereford's  translation,  irith  his 
altnations  and  corrections,  is  preserred  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (BodL  999).  It  extends  only  aa  far  aa  Bamch  iil 
19,  and  it  ia  anpposed  that  hia  work  was  intemtpted  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1383  by  a  snmmona  to  appear  before 
ooDTocation  in  London,  and  by  a  aubseqoent  appeal  which 
he  made  to  Rome,  and  which  ended  in  an  imprisonment 
there.  A  contempMaiy  copy  at  hia  mannacript  alao  eiiets 
io  tha  Bodleian  (Donca  369),  whieh  ahowa  tha  farther 
growth  of  thia  rarsioiL  At  the  place  where  Hereford  left 
off,  a  note  is  inserted  atoting  the  fact  4o  Latin,  "  Explicit 
translationom  Kioholay  de  Heifwd,"  and  the  remaining 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  Eaekial,.  Daniel,  the  twelTs 
minor  propheta,  and  tha  two  books  of  Maeeabees,  are  added 
by  another  and  unknown  hand.  Tte  BiUe  waa  than  eom- 
pleted  by  extracting  the  text  at  tiia  goqwU  from  Wiekliffe's 
aommentary,  and  addiiQ  to  it  a  new  tranalation  oi  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament  Oopiea  of  thia  BiUa  are  rare,  fat 
the  greater  number  of  the  eoinea  of  the  **  Wickliffite  Bible  " 
being  of  the  later  Tonion,  now  to  be  described. 

AUhongh  than  ia  ancogh  nrbal  lesamblanoe  between 


thia  later  renioa  and  that  at  Hereford  and  Wickliffe  to 
anggast  that  it  is  a  reTision  of  tha  latter  rather  than  a  new 
tcanslatum,  the  account  giran  of  hia  work  by  PurTey  him- 
adf  aayt  nothing  about  such  a  rerision,  and  represents  it  aa 
an  independent  Torsion. 

"Tat  thaaa  reaaooa  and  other,"  he  wnta  in  his  fn4ogM  or 
m&oa,  '*  with  conunmt  obari^  to  asve  all  men  In  ear  ra^m  which 
God  will  h«T«  ured,  a  aimpla  eraetors  bttii  tnodated  tha  Bible 
out  of  Lfttin  into  Engliah.  Pint,  this  dmpla  crastore  had  maeh 
trarul,  with  direra  lellowa  and  hdpara,  to  gathar  many  old  Bibles, 
and  ouiar  docton,  and  oomaon  gloaaea,  uid  to  diaka  on*  Latiit 
Bible  aoma  dnd  tnio :  and  then  to  atody  it  of  tha  Bew,  ttta  text 
with  ^  gloaa  and  other  dootoia  la  ha  might  get,  aad  apedaUj 
Lyn  on  tha  Old  Taatament  that  helped  him  Ml  nnoh  In  thia  work  : 
the  third  time  to  ooonael  with  old'grammariana  utd  old  dinnea  of 
hard  worda  and  hard  aenaaa  how  thaj  might  beat  be  nnderatood  and 
tnBalated  :  the  fonrth  time^  to  tisnalata  as  clearly  aa  ha  oonU  to 
the  aoDMB,  and  to  h»T8  many  good  fallows  and  eanmng  at  the  ear- 
neting  « the  tianalatioai.'' 

Theee  wotda  imfdy  a  laboor  of  aomo  yeara,  and  as 
Porrey  makea  no  allaaiMi  whaterer  to  any  other  tnoslatioo 
of  hia  own  tim^  it  ta  reaaonaUe  to  sappoae  that  he  went  to 
hia  task  without  any  knowledge  that  a  atmilar  wjA  was 
being  dona  contempmriea  Bat  although  he  aaya  much 
in  hU  prcdogne  reape^ng  the  manner  in  wMd  hia  work  of 
faanslation  had  been  dcme^  Farrey  girea  no  information 
reapecting  the  date  at  which  he  waa  writin|^  He  lived  on 
aa  late  aa  the  year  1437,  leading  an  nnaettled  lifc^  and 
aoJbiing  impriaonment  for  hia  aginiaaa,  whidi  he  recanted 
at  St  Paul's  Croaa  in  1400 ;  but  it  ia  auppoaed  thU  hia 
translation  was  completed  by  abont  Uta  year  1388.  About 
150  copies  of  Funray'B  reraion  are  known  to  be  atill  in 
exiatenca^  aoma  of  them  beautifully  iUuminated  aad  beanti- 
folly  bonnd,  but  they  all  uipear  tb  hare  been  writtu  before 
1430.1 

The  fdlowing  spedineB  of  tha  ktar  Tenioii  (John  xl 
1-13)  will  ahow  tiiat  ita  langnaga  ia  not  vary  fw  remored 
from  that  b{  the  preaant  day : — 

"And  ther  vat  a  aijk  man.  Laaros  o/  Bethanya,  of  the  eutel 
Karia  and  Uartha  hiae  aiabia.  And  it  waa  Harye,  which 
aaoyntide  the  Lord  with  oynement,  and  wipte  hiae  feet  with  htr 
heeria,  whoa  brother  Lacama  waa  aijk.  Therefor  hiae  aiatria  eenten 
to  hym,  and  aeide,  Lord,  lo  I  ba  whom  thou  lonaat  ia  aijk.  And 
QMma  herd*,  and  aeida  to  hem,  Thia  aylcneaaa  ia  not  to  tha  dath, 
bnt  for  the  glorie  of  God,  that  mannoa  aone  be  glcoifietl  U  Um. 
And  Jheaoa  loayda  Marths  and  hir  aiatir  Harie,  aad  Lanras. 
Thetfor  whaasa  Jhasoa  haids  that  he  waa  ^Jk,  thaone  he  dwallids 
in  dia  same  piece  twel  daiae.  Aad  after  theee  thingia  ha  aeide  to 
hiae  diadpUa,  Go  we  eft  in  to  Jodee.  The  diadplia  aeira  to  hym. 
Haiator,  now  the  Jewia  aonghteB  for  to  atoona  thee,  aifd  eft  goiat 
'  thoo  thidir  I  Jhaaos  aoswerde,  whether  ther  ben  not  twalne  onria 
ofthsdait  It  onymaawaBdra  in  Ae  dathe  Uriith  not,  far  he 
saeth  the  light  of  thia  world.  Bat  if  ha  wandre  in  the  ni^ht;  ha 
atomblith,  for  li^ht  la  not  in  hun.  He  aeith  theee  thingia,  and 
aftir  theee  thingu  he  aeith  to  hem  lAcanu  ottre  freand,  elepith, 
bat  T  go  to  reiie  hym  tto  aleep.  Therfor  hiae  diaciplia  adden : 
Lord,  if  he  alepith,  he  achal  be  aaaf.  But  Jhesns  hadde  aeid  itf  hia 
deth  ;  bat  thei  geeaideB  that  he  aeide  «t  alepyng  of  aleep.  nuBne 
tharfu-  Jbasos  adde  to  hem  omrnli,  Lssama  ia  deed ;  and  T  bane 
ioye  for  yen,  tbst  ye  hUmu,  m  T  wss  not  there ;  bet  go  we  to 
hym." 

This  was  the  htteet  English  dreaa  in  which  the  Holy 
Bible  appeared  during  those  aerm  oenturiea  or  mora  in 
which  it  was  a  reprodaction  of  the  Latin  Ynlgate^  and 
before  the  inrentuHi  of  printing  waa  bron^t  to  bear  on 
tha  dreolatioa  of  tha  Bcnptnrea, 


*  The  aariier  and  th«  later  of  theee  two  *■  WiekUSta  "  rerdona  of 
the  Mble  ware  i«inted  in  porallal  oolnmea  In  foor  qnarto  toIuum  Id 
1 850,  osdar  tha  edltorahip  of  the  Rer.  Joaiah  Forafaall  and  Sir  Frwleric 
Haddan.  Pnrloulr  to  that  time  the  New  TeatameDt  of  Pturey  had 
bean  priBtad  hj  the  Bar.  John  Lewia,  in  folio,  in  I73I,  and  agJn  hj 
the  Bar.  H.  H.  Baber,  in  qaarto,  In  1810 ;  it  waa  alao  printed  in 
Begator's  bgUah  Baxapla,  in  ISil.  Of  the  earUer  renton  the  Song 
of  B«donioB  waa  printad,  and  man^  detached  poitiona  of  othv  boaki^ 
Ib  Dr  Adam  Clarke'e  Co^niffil^  |n  l£19KV>d  thf  ^tw  Taatament 
byMrLea  WlboBlalUS.  O 
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The  PrinUd  Bible. 
It  is  uDgnln  that  while  France,  Spain,  and  Italj  each 
posBCued  Temaealar  Bibles  before  Heniy  VIIL  began  hia 
reign,  and  Oennany  had  serenteen  editinu  of  the  Sonptniea 
printed  and  widely  circulated  in  the  Qennan  I&nguage 
Def<n«  Lutiter  was  known,  yet  no  K^gliah  printer  attempteid 
to  pnt  the  familiar  English  Bible  into  ^pe.  No  part  of 
the  Bible  was  printed  in  English  before  1526,  no  complete 
Bible  before  1635,  and  none  in  England  before  1538.^ 

The  firat-fmits  of  the  printing  pren  as  regatda  the 
English  Bible  were  the  New  Testament  and  the  Pentateuch 
William  Tyndale  (1484-1636),  which  were  translated 
and  printed  abroad  between  the  years  1524  and  1530. 
Demans,  iD  his  life  of  Tyndale,  girei  reasons  fer  coming  to 
the  'coneluBion  that  he  firat  formed  the  intention  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible  "  about  the  end  of  1522  or  beginning  of 
1523"  (Demaus's  L^e  of  Tyndt^,  p.  63,  n.),  at  which 
time  he  was  engaged,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  mature  age  of 
thirty-eight,  in  teaching  the  children  of  Sir  John  Wal^  of 
Little  Sodbuiy,  in  Qloucestersbire,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
only  six  or  seren  years  of  aga  p<  87).  Early  in  1523 
he  left  Sodbury  and  went  up  to  Zjondon,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  six  months  as  chantiy  priest  to  the  family  of 
Humphrey  Monmoutib,  a  city  metdiant,  whoe^e  residence 
was  near  tiie  Tower.  About  the  end  of  1623  Tyndale 
endeaTonred  to  obtain  a  home  in  the  household  of  the 
learned  Tunstall,  then  bishop  of  London,  it  being  the  custom 
for  bishops  of  those  days  to  sorround  themselTes  with  a 
small  court  of  scholars,  chaplains,  and  assistants,  who  were 
maintained  out  of  the  revenaes  of  their  sees.  The  bishop 
was  already  oTerbnrdened,  howerer,  with  dq>endent^  and 
though  l^ndale  curied  a  (ranslatioiiof  an  oration  of  Isocretes 
in  his  hand  aa  evidence  of  his  Greek  schoUr^ip,  he  said 
nothing  about  his  contemplated  translation  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  being,  as  he  saya,  "  erii-faTuured  in  thia 
world,  and  without  grace  in  the  sight  of  men,  speechless 
and  rude,  dull  and  dow^witted,"  it  is  no  wonder  that  tiie 
bishop  recommended  him  kindly  "  to  seek  in  London, 
where  he  said  I  could  not  lack  a  serTice,"  such  as  that  in 
which  he  had  already  been  engaged.  Thus  it  happened 
that  Tyndale  left  England  and  went  to  Germany  early  in 
the  year  1524,  an  unknown,  an  unsuccessful,  and  a  dia- 
appointed  man,  and  yet  one  whose  work  during  the  next 
two  yeais  was  to  be  honoured  by  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  and  to  give  his  name  a  oonspicnous 
place  ammig  those  of  die  Beformen  (see  Ttkdali). 

Hie  six  numtiu  which  l^ndale  had  spent  in  MonnunUt's 
hoQse  wen  probaUy  ooonpiad  in  preparing  himself  for  his 
greater  nndertaUng  by  the  ttanalation  of  the  MnckiriduM 
of  EraamiiB,  and  "  ani^ihar  litUe  txeatiae^"  which  ha  left  in 
charge  of  the  merchant.  On  landing  at  l&unbnig  he 
"  got  him  straight  to  Lutliar  "  at  Wittanbog,  according  to 
the  tinanimoas  teatimony  of  his  oontemporaries,  and  thm 
the  work  ttf  translation  nnat  have  been  commeiiced  im- 
madiately;  for  notwithstanding  a  long  journey  land  to 
Cologne,  a  sufficiently  long  naidence  there  for  the  printing 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  Uurk  in  one  acUUon,  a  mnoral  to 
Worms  and  the  time  oocunad  tiwie  in  printing  anodier 
edition  of  the  whole  New  Ttatament,  the  tiaw^^ion  wae 
widely  drenlated  in  En^and  within  kaa  than  two  yeaa  of 
Tyndale's  arriTal  in  Qermany.  Whether  he  was  izt  any 
way  asaisted  by  Luther  is  still  a  diaputed  pcim%  ai^  althonm 
l^dale  translated  and  adapted  Lather's  prafaoea.to  ue 
several  books,  and  also  many  of  his  mai^al  annotationB 
or  "ghMsea,"  this  does  not  necessarily  indicate  any  persimal 
influence  of  the  great  Beforaer,  and  then  ia  no  hiatoiical 
evidanoa  to  show  that  there  waa  any  intarooana  1«twaen 


^  It  shonld  be  mestloBeJ,  however,  Oat  tbe  popolur  Oetdm  Ligmi 
eoirtriiMid  MmrlT  the  whole  of  the  PmtatwMh  sad  th>  Qo^A  asnstire 
In  Bni^  snd  Ihst  tbta  wu  prtotsd     Caxtoa  la  1  MSl 


Uwm.  What  ii  sum  ontaui  la  Uiat  l^ndale  was  amito6 
hf  %  TtKoamm  friar  named  William  Bfliyat  and  "a 
foithfol  companion  "  vhoae  name  ha  does  not  ^ve,  till 
that  waa  andad  wUdi  I  eooU  not  do  alone  without  one 
both  to  write  and  to  help  me  to  compare  the  taxti  togathai;'' 
When  the  woA  of  tranuation  was  aufflciently  advanced,  or 
when  it  waa  completed,  l^odale  and  Boye  removed  to 
Cologne,  where  it  waa  pnt  to  press  by  Peter  Qnentel, 
that  printer  being  choeen  perlupa  of  all  in  Germany 
because  hii  partnen  the  Byrckmaos  were  booksellen  in 
London,  and  would  thus  be  able  to  set  the  book  in  eircnla> 
tion.  The  {ffinten  began  an  impieasion  of  3000  in  a  small 
quarto  sise,  but  the  printing  had  only  proceeded  as  fu  as 
the  tenth  sheet,  when  any  forther  jntigrasB  was  prohilqtad 
by  tiie  authorities  of  the  city,  T^idale  and  Boye  being 
eonndered  as  "  two  English  apostates  who  bad  been  some 
time  at  Wittenberg  "  and  whoae  work  could  not  but  there- 
fore be  an  evil  one.  The  two  Englishmen  managed,  how- 
ever, to  escape  higher  up  the  Phhine  to  Worms,  where 
Luther's  inflnenoe  waa  much  stronger  than  at  Cologne,  and 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  with  them  some,  or  all,  (tf  the 
20,000  or  30,000  sheeta  which  had  been  printed.  Instead 
of  completing  Quentel's  work,  Peter  Sehoeffer  the  Worms 
printer  was  employed  to  print  another  impreasitm  <^  3000 
in  a  small  octavo  size,  without  prefaces  to  the  books  or 
annotations  in  the  margin,  and  only  having  an  address  "  To 
the  Beder  "  at  the  end  in  addition  to  the  New  Testament 
text  ttw^.  Both  impressions  arrived  in  England  early  in 
the  summer  of  1526,  less  than  two  years  after  Tyndale  had 
quitted  its  shores,  and  were  put  into  circulation  with  more 
or  less  secrecy  as  opportunity  offered.  The  imperfect  or 
quarto  impression  printed  at  Cologne  is  sometimes  spoJcen 
of  hy  contemporaries  aa  "Matthew  and  Mark  in  Engliah" 
or  "the  chapters  of  .Matthew;"  and  Dr  Bobert  Ridley, 
uncle  to  Bishop  Bidley,  writes  of  '*  the  common  and  vul^ 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  English,  d<me  by  Mr 
William  Hichyna  otlwrwise  called  Mr  W.  ^dale,  and  friar 
William  Roye,"  distinguishing  the  two  impressions  hj  men- 
tioning "  their  commentaries  and  annotationa  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  in  the  firat  print,  aa  well  as  their  preface,"  or 
address  to  the  reader,  "  in  the  aecond  prin^  (Demaus's 
Life  of  Tyndale,  p.  105).  But  both  these  impresnoos  are 
now  so  rare  that  of  the  first  only  sixty-two  pegea  of  one 
copy  are  known  (Brit  Mus.,  Oreitv.  12,179),  and  of  the 
second  only  one  imperfect  copy,  which  is  in  the  library  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  one  perfect  copy  which  ia  in  that 
of  the  Baptist  college  at  BrutoL  Tvnialtft  wmk  was, 
however,  reprinted  sumptitionaly  at  Antwe^  three  timea 
before  1528,  and  again  ander  the  aditorihip  of  Gaoige 
Joye,'  (ue  of  his  fwmar  friends,  in  Angnat  1634.  u 
November  1634  Tyndale  hims^  broni-iit  oat  n  revised 
editioi^  with  tnnalatlona  added  of  all  ttia  SaramE^atlea 
and  Gospels  whi^  wen  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocryphal  books,  this  editbn  being  also  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Martin  Empenw.  In  the  fc^wing  year 
Tyndale  ooee  mnce  eetforth  a  isvisad  edition,  "fynesshed 
intheyweof  oareLordaGbdA.]LD^MidxxzT.,*"  and  thia 
ia  anppoaad  to  have  been  revised  1^  him  whila  in  fiiacu  in 
the  castle  of  VUvocd^  being  the  last  of  his  lidxran  in  con* 
neetion  with  Uie  English  BOiIe.  Hia  axacntinn  took  ^aca 
on  October  6,  1536,  and  about  the  same  time  n  small  folio 
reprint  of  his  revised  edition  of  1634  was  brought  out  in 


■  Jojra  wu  a  TiTkl  tmilatw,  and  ilttKm^  he  and  Tjudal*  had  once 
been  tilendi^  thty  aft«rwirdi  wrote  sgalwt  each  othar  in  «nMdiiigly 
Utter  UafTUf*.  Joye  pnbllihvd  an  KigUah  Fnltar  at  SInAaif  to 
16S0,  a  trandatbm  of  Iiaiah  in  lUl,  add  om  of  Jwoniah  In  X5U. 
Tyndala  nya  that  he  had  printed  tvo  l«arM  of  a  trauUtioa  of  Omui* 
and  wat  Bewiw  of  it  to  Um  Ung  and  <inaen,  with  a  raqnait  that  he 
nlghtnMlT«llesne»togDthn>a|hth«whokB[Ufc  Bntaltlwa^hv 
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England  by  Bertli«lflt,  tbe  king's  printer.^  Id  lst«r  yean 
twenty-Dine  editions  of  I^ndale's  New  Testament  were 
pnbli^ed,  without  reckoning  modem  reprints. 

Three  years  and  a  half  after  the  publication  of  his 
English'New  Testament,  on  Janoary  17,  1630,  Tyndale 
published  his  Eogliah  Pentatetich.  That  he  did  not  know 
anything  <^  Hebrew  when  he  left  England  in  1624  seems 
certain  (Eadie's  Eng.  Bible,  i  208),  while  translation  of  the 
New  Tesfaunuit  and  seeing  it  thioogh  the  press  in  less  than 
two  years  conld  scarcely  bare  left  him  time  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  it  before  1526.  In  May  1028  he  pablished 
two  works,  The  Parable  of  the  Wicked  Mammon  and  The 
Obedience  of  a  Chrieiian  Man,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  writing  The  Practice  of  Pniatee,  a  work  of 
considerable  eiz&  Between  the  middle  of  1636  and  the 
middle  of  1629  it  was  impossible  for  any  laan  so  fully 
employed  to  learn  Hebrew  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to 
prodace  at  the  end  of  that  Ume  an  original  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  opinion  that  lyndale  did  so  cannot 
be  maintuned  in  the  face  of  such  historical  facta.  Frith, 
who  joined  him  at  M&rburg  in  1628,  may  hare  been  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  from  him  Tyndale  may  have  reoeired 
aasiatanoe  in  the  work.  Bat  Foxe  states  that  when  Tyndale 
had  completed  his  translation,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  losing  it  and  all  his  books,  that  he  sailed 
by  another  ship  to  Hamburg,  and  that  there  Coverdale 
"  helped  him  in  the  translating  of  the  i^ole  fire  books  of 
Moses,  from  Easter  till  December,  in  the  house  of  a  wonhip- 
fol  widow.  Mistress  Margaret  Van  Enunerson,  1639  A.t>., 
a  great  sweating  sicknew  being  at  the  same  time  in  the 
town.  So  having  despatched  his  bosiness  at  Hamburg  he 
returned  afterwards  to  Antwerp  again."  (Foxe's  Aet$  and 
M<m.y  V.  120,  ed.  1846.)  Bnt  there  .is  so  mneh  in  com- 
mon  between  the  language  of  Tyndale'e  Pentateuch  and 
that  d  his  predecessor  Parrey,  thit  it  is  evident  the  old 
English  Bible,  already  so  familiar  to  Englishmen,  was  made 
the  foundation  of  the  new  work,  l^ndale  himself  may 
bare  had  snfficient  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  hsre  corrected 
lome  of  the  more  glaring  errora  of  the  Wickliffite  Tersion, 
especially  by  the  help  of  LnUier's  German  Bible ;  or  he 
may,  as  Foxe  alleges,  hare  been  assisted  by  CoTerdal^  who 
had  a  competent  aeqoaintance  with  the  language.  How- 
STer  this  may  fiave  been,  the  English  Pentateuch  was  so 
rapidly  placed  in  tbe  printer's  hands,  notwithstanding 
TyndaU's  other  literary  occnpattons,  that  it  came  from  the 
press  with  colophon  "  Empranted  at  Marlborow,  in  the 
uid  of  Hesse,  by  me,  Hans  Luft,  the  yere  of  oure  Lords 
Hooccx:xxx.,  the  zrii  daye  of  January,"  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  in  circulation  in  England.  Of  this  work 
Bsreral  copies  are  still  in  existence,  bnt  the  only  perfect  one 
known  is  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  following  year 
Tyndale  published  a  translation  of  Jonah,  the  only  copy 
known  ol  which  is  in  the  Ubnuy  of  the  marquis  Bristol 
at  Ixworth ;  and  in  1634  he  brought  out  a  reriaed  edition 
of  the  book  of  Qenesis^whidtwaa  the  last  <A  his  labonn  ia 
comuctioB  with  die  Old  Testament 

Hitnwhile  a  complete  English  Bible  wis  being  ^gn- 
pared  by  Miles  Corerdale  (1486-1666),  an  Angustbian 
friar  who  was  afterwards  for  a  few  years  (1561-1666) 
bish<9  of  Exeter.  As  the  printing  the  whole  Bible  must 
hftTs  occupied  the  printers  for  many  months,  and  probably 
did  ooeu^  them  for  seTeral  years,  and  ss  that  printing  was 
finished  on  October  4,  1536,  it  is  evident  that  Corerdala 
must  have  been  engaged  on  tiie  preparation  of  the  wwk  for 
the  press  at  almost  as  early  a  c^ta  aa  ^^ndal&    There  is> 

'  Tb«  type  knd  tha  voodcnt  bordar  <it  tha  tit1*-|)«ga  wan  immedl- 
■telj  iftmvuda  uad  by  Barthelat  in  priaUm  tha  Imtitvticn  nf  a 
CArfiMM  Matt,  •  work  of  eoniidanUa  which  wm  pobUalud  In 
Jily  1587.  Tbs  osly  oopj  known  of  tbU  edition  ot  Tyndsla's  tronila- 
U«  U  In  IhtBadlilu  Wmry. 


indeed,  a  correepondenes  extant  between  Ofomwell  when 
he  was  secretary  to  Wolsey  and  Coverdale  when  he  was 
resident  at  the  Augustinian  priory  at  Oambridge,  which 
shows  that  the  work  was  in  hand  in  the  year  1527.  But 
the  book  was  printed  abroad,  and  Foxe's  statement  shows 
that  Co  venial  0  was  at  Antwerp  in  1629,  so  that  probably 
the  greater  part  of  the  translation  was  made,  like  that  of 
Tyndale,  out  of  England.    Mr  Heniy  Stevens  has  pointed 
out  that,  in  a  biographical  notice  of  Emanuel  Van  Meteren 
appended  to  his  history  of  Belgium  by  Simon  Ruytinck, 
the  latter  states  that  Jacob  Yan  Meteren,  the  feUier  of 
Emanuel,  had  manifested  great  seal  in  producing  at 
Antwerp  a  translatioD  of  the  Bible  into  English  "for  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdcon  of  Christ  in  England,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  employed  a  certain  learned  scholar  named 
Miles  Ck>verdale."  '  As  Tan  Meteren  had  been  taught  the 
art  of  printing  in  his  youth,  it  seems  very  probable  that  he 
ezerdsed  his  seal  m  the  matter  by  undertaking  the  cost  of 
printing  the  work  as  well  as  that  of  remunerating  the  trans- 
lator.   The  woodcuts  in  Corerdale's  Bible,  but  not  the 
type,  have  been  traced  up  to  James  Nicolson,  printer  in  St 
Thomas'  Hospital  in  1636,  and  Mr  Stevens  ccmneots  him 
with  the  book  and  with  Tan  Meteren  m  the  following 
manner :  "  The  London  bfx^biuders  and  stationers,  finding 
the  market  filled  with  fweigu  books,  espedally  Testaments, 
made  complaint  in  1633-34,  and  petitioned  for  relief ;  in 
couequence  of  which  a  statute  was  passed  compelling 
fweignen  to  sell  their  editions  entire  to  some  Lmidon 
stationer,  in  sheets,  so  that  the  binders  mi^t  not  suffer. 
This  new  law  was  to  come  ihto  operation  about  the  ban- 
ning of  1635.    In  consequence  of  titis  law,  Jacob  Van 
Meteren,  as  his  Bible  approached  c<nnpletdon,  wu  obliged 
to  ccmie  to  London  to  sell  the  edition.    We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  he  sold  ^t  -to  James  Kioolson  of  Southwark, 
who  not  only  bonght  the  entire  editicHi,  but  the  woodcuts, 
and  probably  the  punches  and  type ;  bnt  if  the  latter,  they 
were  donbtlese  lost  in  transmission,  as  they  have  never 
turned  up  in  any  shape  sinoe.   All  the  copies  of  the  Cover- 
dale  Bible  in  the  origuuloimdilion,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
appeared  in  Ulngliah  binding,  thus  oonfinninf  this  law  tii 
1634."   {CaxUm  Celebr.  CakU.,  pp.  88,  89.)   It  ia  now 
evident  that  Coverdale  refers  partly,  at  leasL^  to  Jacob  Tan 
Meteren  when  he  says  in  his  dedication :  **  Tmsting  in  His 
infinite  goodness  that  He  would  bring  my  nm]^  ud  rode 
labour  herein  to  good  effect,  therefore,  as  tbe  H(dy  Ghost 
moved  othw  men  .to  do  the  cost  herettf,  so  was  I  boldsned 
in  Ood  tolabourinthe  BtAu."  But  although  tbe  discovuy 
ot  Ruytinck's  statement  seems  to  show  oonclosiTely  that 
Coverdale  completed  his  translation,  after  Volsey's  fidl,  at 
the  cost  of  Tan  Meteren,  and  at  Antwerp  instead  of  Cant- 
bridge,  he  so  far  puked  up  the  semi-offldal  due  which  he 
had  dropped  for  a  time  that  he  published  it  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Kmg  Henry  TIH,  which  occupas  five  pages,  and  is 
stibsorfbed  '*you»  Grace's  homble  subiecte  and  d^lye 
oratouT,  Myles  Coverdalet" 

This  first  <tf  all  printed  E^^h  Bibles  is  a  small  folio 
ndume  measuriiu  11}  by  8  inches,  and  bears  the  tide— 
"  BiUia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  Holy  Scripture  of  the 
OUe  and  New  Testammt,  faithfuUy  and  tru^  trandated 
out  of  Douche  and  Latyn  in  to  Englyshe^  ]LiKXZXT.,''wltii 
the  texts  3  Thea  iiL  I,  CoL  iii  16,  Josh,  i  8  nndei^ 
neath.  The  odopfaon  is  "Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  onr 
Lord  iLD.  xxxT.,  and  fynished  the  fourth d^  O^ber." 
The  title  page  was,  however,  for  some  reason  eanoallsd  imme- 
diately. Slid  only  one  perfect  eopy  of  it  is  known.  Tbo  new 
title  page  with  the  same  date^  16S6,  merely  says,  *'  fayth- 
fully  translated  in  to  Eaglyshe,  *  omjtting  the  words  "  and 

Nicolscm,  with  English  type,  in  IA87 ;  snd  also.  the 
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iame  year,  a  third  edition  in  qnarto.  On  toe  titlHwge  of 
the  Utter  were  added  the  worde.  "set  forth  mth  the 
Knee's  mooet  gracioiu  licence." 
■  "me  words  at  first  printed  on  the  titlei«ge^  and  snb- 
seqnently  cancelled^  had  been  doal>tleis  |Hteed  there 
mistakei  In  hit  dedication  to  the  kisg^  Coverdale  mjtf 
"  I  hare  with  a  clear  conscienoe  purely  and  faithfully  trans- 
lated this  out  uf  five  snndry  interpreters,  having  only  Uie 
manifest  truth  of  the  Scriptures  before  mine  eyea"  These 
"  fire  interpreters  "  would  naturally  be  Bibles  in  Hebrew, 
(keek,  Latin,  Qerman,  and  English, — the  English  being 
that  with  which  Corerdale  must  long  have  beni  hmiliar, 
the  Wickliffite  Teniou,  twetherwith  t^e  recent  translatioas 
of  ryndala» 

It  should  be  added  that  Coverdale's  Bible  was  the  first 
in  which  the  non-canonical  books  were  collected  out  of 
the  body  of  the  Old  Testament  and  placed  thunseWes 
at  the  end  of  it  undw  a  separate  titl&  Corerdale  entitled 
them  "  The  Volume  of  the  Book  called  Hagiographa,"  bat 
this  was  changed  to  "  Apoctypha"  in  die  Qreat  KUe  of 
1549. 

The  large  sale  of  the  New  Testaments  of  Tyndale,  and 
the  snccees  of  CoTerdale's  Bible,  showed  the  London  book- 
sellers  that  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of  business  was 
opened  oat  to  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  avul  them- 
selves of  its  advantagea  Bichard  Qrafton  and  Edward 
Whitchurch}  afterwards  the  king's  printers,  were  the  first 
in  the  field,  bringing  out  a  fine  and  foil-sized  folio  in  1637, 
the  same  year  in  which  Coverdole's  second  fdition  appeared, 
"  truely  and  purely  translated'  into  English  by  Thomas 
Matthew."  This  volume  was  prepared  for  the  press  at 
Antwerp  by  "  John  Rogers  atiai  Matthew,"  who  was  for 
some  tune  (1534-1548)  chaplain  to  the  Merchant  Ad- 
ventorers  there,  whose  wife,  Adriana  Pratt,  was  a  rsla- 
tive  of  Jacob  Van  Meteren,  and  who  returning  to  England 
in  1648  became  canon  of  St  I^ul's,  and  was  the  first  of  the 
snfferers  at  Smithfield  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Id^ry.  It  was 

not,  however,  "  translated  by  Thomas  Matthew," 

but  was  a  compilation  from  the  translations  of  lyndale  and 
Coverdale,  made  nnder^editoTship  of  Sogers,  who  revised 
tbem  to  some  extent  before  sending  them  to  press.  The 
Pentateuch  was  printed  from  Tyndsle's  translation  of  1 53 1 ; 
and  the  books  from  Joehua  to  the  end  of  Chronicles  are 
Bud  to  have  been  translated  by  l^mdale  aiso — a  tradition 
corroborated  by  internal  evidence  (Westeotfs  f  n^.  SUite, 
pi  224) — and  to  have  been  left  by  him  in  the  hands  of 
Rogers.  From  Ezra  to  Malachi  the  translation  is  taken 
from  Coverdale,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Apocryphal  books. 
The  New  Testament  is  a  revised  copy  of  lyndale's  edition 
of  1535.  Thus,  as  the  book  consLsts  of  1100  pages^  more 
than  half,  or  600  pages,  must  be  assigned  to  Tyndale,  and 
the  remaining  500  pages  to  Coverdale. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Matthew  Bible  was  printed  hj 
Antwerp  booksellers  as  a  speculation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  New  Testament  had  been  brought  out  under  the 
editorship  of  Joye  by  the  "widowe  of  Christoffel  of  Eud- 
hoven,"  in  1634.  But  while  it  was  at  the  press,  Orafton 
and  Whitchurch  appear  to  have  stepped  in  with  an  offer  to 
purchase  the  work,  their  initials  beht^  found  on  a  title-page 
which  is  placed  befne  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.   This  view 

*  Hm  aboTs  coBcIwioa  li  not  at  all  eontndlstad  Ij  OomitWt 
■tataraent  is  hit  addrau  to  the  remder,  tlist  "  To  lulp  m»  thanta  I  ban 

tiMl  nadrj  trsadatioiu,  not  only  in  Latin,  Vnt  alto  of  the  Sntch'' — or 
Gemun — "interpretera,whoni,  booanse  of  their  itnpilar  gifts  and  ipedal 
diligence  tn  the  Bible,  I  hara  bean  the  more  glad  to  follow  for  th« 
moet  part,  according  aa  I  waa  required."  Ha  thiaki  It  qoito  nn- 
necaasary  to  aaj  that  he  tnmalated  directly  from  the  Mebraw  and 
Qraek,  bat  adda,  that  he  was  far  from  rojecUng  aO  help  and  guidance 
aa  to  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  and  Oreek  words,  gladly  and  humbly 
-loklDg  to  tM  bow  otfaen  had  tnterprtted  the  word*  tnto  Latlti  sad 


is  eonfirmed  ny  the  &dt  that  in  (he  fc^owing  year,  1658, 
time  waa  **Ii]^^tedat  Antwcorpe  by  Matthew  Crom  *  a 
NewTeatament  in  which  die  text  <tf  Covaz^tle  wak  used, 
with  the  prologues  of  Tyndale^ — a  oonoordance,  srane  anno- 
tations, and  neaHy  200  woodcuts  being  added  by  the  enter- 
piinng  printer.  In  whatever  way  the  MaWiew  BtMe 
cniginated,  the  editaim  of  1600  copies  was  porchasedby 
Qrafton  for  the  sam  of  X600,  equal  to  about  £6000  of 
modem  money;  and,  having  obtained  leave  to  place  on  the 
title-page  "Set  forth  with  the  Kings  most  gracyous 
licence,"  he  and  his  partner  published  it  in  the  summer  of 
1637. 

Qrafton  waa  afraid  that  rivals  would  step  in  and  deprive 
him  of  the  profits  which  he  expected.  He  therefore 
entreated  Seoetai^  Cromwell  tlut  the  saltf'tif  his  Bible 
might  be  expedited  by  compelling  every  abbey  to  take  six 
eopiea  He  also  complained  that  there  were  "  Dntchiben 
dwelling  within  t^e  realm,  who  can  neither  apeak  good 
English,  nor  write  none,  who  yet  will  both  print  and  correct 
such  an  edition,  and  who  are  so  covetous  that  they  will  not 
bestow  twenty  or  forty  pounds  on  a  learned  man  as  editor." 
Perhaps  the  rival  edition  which  he  really  feared  may  have 
beenonewhichiraapaUiahed  inl639by  "John  ByddeU  for 
Thomas  Barthlet,"  with  Bichard  Tavemer,  a  learned  man, 
as  editor."  This  was,  in  fact,  what  would  now  be  called  a 
"piracy,"  being  Grafton's  "Matthew  Bible"  revised  by 
Tavemer,  a  learned  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  had 
been  one  of  Wolsey's  students  at  Christ  Church,  and  although 
a  layman,  had  occasionally  preached  from  the  university 
pulpit  Tavemer  made  many  alterations  in  the  Matthew 
BiUe,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  be  edited  the  work 
indicates  that  he  most  have  used  a  Bible  already  annotated 
by  himself  as  tint  basis  of  his  labour&>  Tav^ner's  Bible 
was  printed  in  folio  with  "  Com  privilegio  ad  imprimendam 
solum  "  on  the  title-page,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  printed 
in  quarta  In  the  same  year  folio  and  quarto  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  alone  were  published,  and  in  the 
following  year,  1540,  the  New  Testament  in  duodecima 
The  Old  Testament  was  reprinted  as  part  of  a  Bible  of 
1561,  but  no  other  editions  are  known  uian  titose  named. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  translations  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  had  been  printed  daring  these  fourteen 
years  (1526-1539)  were  all  made  by  private  men  and 
printed  without  any  public  authority.  Some  of  them  had 
indeed  been  set  forth  by  the  king's  licence,  but  the  object  of 
this  is  shown  by  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Secretary 
Cromwell,  requesting  that  it  might  be  given  to  Matthew's 
Bibla  It  is  "that  uie  same  may  be  sold  and  read  of  every 
person,  without  danger  of  any  act,  proclamation,  or 
ordinanoe  heretofore  granted  to  the  contrary,  until  such 
time  that  we,  the  bishops,  shall  set  forth  a  better  translation, 
which  I  thit^  will  not  be  till  a  day  after  doomsday."  This 
letter  was  written  on  August  4,  1637,  end  the  impatient 
words  at  the  end  refer  to  an  authorized  version  which  had 
been  projected  several  years  before,  and  which  was,  in  fact, 
at  that  very  time  in  preparation,  though  not  proceeding 
quickly  enough  to  satisfy  Cranmer. 

In  the  year  1630  Henry  VXEL  issued  a  commission  of 
inquiry  respecting  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  having 
"  in  the  English  tongne  both  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old,"  the  oommission  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
two  archbishops,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  tc^tiier  with 
seventeen  other  "dismet  and  well-learned  personages" 
taken  from  the  two  nniversities  and  *'  otiur  parts  his 
realm,"  whose  names  are  recorded,  toother  "  with  many 
more  learned  men  of  the  said  nnivetsitaes  in  great  nnmbe 
assembled  then  and  there  together'  (Wilkins's  Com.,  iii. 


■  SachBlbUa  of  early  date  an , tuft  juuxunmoai  en«  is  new  Wore  tb" 
writer  wUGh.U  fsU  of  Hebrew,  Qru^  nd  Lstlii  aotaa,0 
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737^  Thu  oommusioB,  wUdi  induded  Hn^  and  William 
Lftbowr  ataoDg  its  tnwnbwi,  nported  ■gumt  the  expedi- 
mex  at  letting  forth  a  Tomaoalar  tnuudation  nntil  then 
wiB  a  mors  aettlod  state  of  religioM  opinion,  bat  statae  that 
the  king  **  intended  to  provide  Uiat  the  Hdy  Scripture  diall 
be,  bj  great,  learned,  and  Oatholie  penone,  tranelaied  into 
the  Kigliah  tongue  U  it  ih^  thea  eeeoi  to  Hii  Oreoe  eon- 
Tenient  to  be  "  (ibid.  740).  The  conToestion  of  Canterborr 
refreshed  the  r^al  memory  on  the  subject  by  petitioniDg 
the  king  on  December  19,  1534,  **that  His  Majesty  would 
vouchsafe  to  ^ecree,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  translated 
into  the  vulgar  tongue  by  some  honest  and  learned  men,  to 
be  nominrted  by  the  king,  and  to  be  delivered  to  the  people 
according  to  their  learning  "  (ibid.  770).  It  was  doubtless 
in  iMponse  to  this  petition  that  the  measure*  were  taken 
ti  which  a  very  slight  historical  record  remains  in  some 
notes  of  Balph  Morrice,  Cranmer's  secretary.  "  First,"  he' 
says,  the  archbishop  "  began  with  the  trauslatiou  of  the 
New  Testament,  taking  an  old  English  tfanslation  thereof," 
—the  Wickliffite  protttbly,  for  Tyndale's  was  only  eight 
years  i^d, — which  he  dirided  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  caus- 
ing each  part  to  be  written  at  large  in  a  paper  book,  and 
then  to  be  sent  to  the  best  learned  bishops  and  others,  to 
the  intent  that  they  should  make  a  perfect  correction 
thereof!  And  when  they  had  done,  he  required  them  to 
•end  back  theirparts  so  corrected  unto  him  at  Lambeth,  by 
a  day  limited  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  same  course,  no 
qneation,  he  took  with  the  Old  Testament"  (Camd.  Soc: 
Ifan:  of  Ref.y  p.  277.)  A.  letter  from  Bishop  Gardiner  to 
Cromwell  is  preserved  among  the  state  papers,  dated  June 
10,  1635,  in  which  the  former  writes  that  he  had  translated 
St  Luke  and  St  John  for  his  portion  of  the  work,  and  that 
he  had  expended  great  labour  upon  them ;  and  of  the  rest, 
with  the  exception  of  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London/'  when 
the  day  came,"  says  Morrice,  "  every  man  sent  to  Lambeth 
their  parts  corrected."  Some  farther  steps  of  revision  and 
preparation  for  the  press  would  no  doubt  be  taken,  and  the 
subject  was  again  before  convocation  in  1536  (Burnet's  J?«^., 
L  314;  Fococke's  ed.  1865);  but,  as  in  the  case  of  later  re- 
visiona  of  the  Bible,  the  detailed  history  is  lost  to  US, — all 
that  is  known  further  relatiug  to  the  printing: 

For  reasons  not  now  known,  it  was  determined  that  this 
authorised  version  should  be  printed  by  Francis  Begnault, 
the  Paris  printer,  who  provided  most  of  the  service-bo^ks 
that  were  used  iuEogland.  At  therequest  of  Henry  YlII, 
"  noeter  carissimus  frater,"  a  licence  was  granted  to 
Begnault  for  this  pun^oee  by  Francis  the  French  king, 
while  Coverdate  and  Qrafton  were  sent  over  in  1537,  the 
one  as  a  learned  editor  the  other  as  a  practical  printer,  to 
superintend  the  work  as  it  passed  through  the  press.  For- 
tioDs  of  the  printed  sheets  were  sent  home  by  Bonner  who 
was  then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Paris,  as  ambassador's 
baggage,  and  were  thus  conveyed  out  of  France  free  from 
any  difficulties  with  the  French  authorities  ;  but  when  the 
printing  was  far  advanced,  on  December  17,  1538,  its 
further  progress  was  interdicted  by  the  iDquudtorgeneral, 
and  orders  were  given  to  seise  the  whole  of  Uie  impresnon. 
Coverdale  and  Qrafton  left  Paris  quickly,  leaTtii^  a  great 
number  of  finished  sheets,  which  were  condemned  to  be 
bnmed  in  the  Hace  Manbert;  but,  through  the  connivanoe 
of  Ute  officer  appointed  to  aee  this  done,  tiw  whole  of  them 
weie  aold  to  a  haberdMher  as  mate  paper,  and  **  four  great 
dry  vat^  foil  of  them  sent  over  to  England.  As  the 
lieance  to  print  them  had  been  given  at  the  special  request 
of  Henry  VIIX,  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  escape  of  the  men 
and  the  bo(^  wu  facilitated  by  the  dvil  authorities  to 
prevent  aiqr  unpleasantnesa  with  the  English  king.  A  short 
time  afterwards  the  typea,  printing-press,  and  workmen 
followed  the  printed  dieeta,  and  the  volume  which  had 
beeo  begun  in  Puis  in  1537  waecompleted  in  London,  the 


coIophMi  stating  that  it  was  Fy&isslied  in  Apryll,  Anno 
iLOOOoaxxzix:  It  ia  a  splendid  fdio  *'BiUei^  die  largest 
Tolnne,"  and  was  distinguished  from  ita  predecesam  bj 
the  name  of  "The  Great  KUft"  The  title-page  desoribes 
It  as  "The  Byble  in  Englyahe^  that  is  to  saye,  the  contmt 
of  all  the  Holy  Soriptore,  bothe  of  the  OUe  and  Newe 
Testament,  tmly  translated  after  the  veryte  <tf  the  HelmuB 
and  Qreke  taztiby  ye  dyljgeat  studye  <ol  dyverse  eicallent 
learned  men,  expert  "in  the  forsqrde  tongues.  Rynted  by 
Bychaid  Gr^ton  and  Edward  WbitdiurcL  Cnm  privilegio 
ad  imprimendom  solum,  1639."  This  was  the  first  (rf  seven 
editions  <Mf  this  noble  Bible  which  inued.from  the  press 
during  the  years  1639-41, — the  second  of  them,  that  <A 
1640,  having  the  important  addition  "This  is  the  ByUe 
apoynted  to  the  vse  of  the  churches  "  on  the  title-pag& 
Seventy  years  afterwards  it  assumed  the  fonn  ever  since 
known  as  the  "  Authorixed  yeirion,'^bttt  its  Psalter  is  etill 
embedded,  without  any  alteiation,  in  the  Bock  kA  Common 
Prayer. 

The  "  Great  Bible  *  was,  nowever,  a  dignitary  among 
books,  its  sise  and  its  price  (about  £6  of  modem  money) 
making  it  comparativdy  inaccessible  as  a  home  v^^me 
for  private  usa  The  demand  for  the  vernacular  Scriptures 
which  the  supply  of  them  had  caused  was  at  the  same  time 
so  enormous  tiiat  before  the  end  of  Edward  Y^.'s  reign  26 
editions  of  foHo  and  quarto  Bibles,  and  about  double  that 
number  of  editions  of  New  Testaments,  had  been  printed. 
This  demand  for  honsehold  Bibles  was  effectually  and  unex- 
pectedly met  by  one  on  the  production  of  which  the  English 
refugees  were  engaged  at  Geneva  during  the  last  year  of 
Queen  Mary's  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Queen  ' 
Elizabeth,  and  which  became  the  household  Bible  of  the 
English  middle  classes  for  at  least  two  generations.  The 
Geneva  Bible  was  not  an  original  translaticm,  bat  a  revision 
of  the  Great  Bible  by  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholan,  who  were 
quite  competent  to  compare  the  Englisb  translation  with 
the  original  It  was  begun  in  1558  when  Coverdale  was 
at  Geneva,  and  his  ample  experience  was  no  doubt  enlisted 
in  the  work ;  but  after  his  return  to  England  in  the  middle 
of  1569,  the  responsible  editors  were  William  Whittingham, 
afterwards  lay  dean  of  Durham,  Anthony  Gilby,  after- 
wards for  a  short  time  dean  of  Christ  Church  and  then  pre- 
bendary of  St  Paul's,  and  Thomas  Sampson,  afterwards 
dean  of  Christ  Church.  The  revision  was  carried  on  with 
such  industiy  that  thtf  printing  of  the  Bible  was  finished  in 
April  1560.  It  becam:  popular  immediately  on  account  of 
its  handy  sixe,  usually  that  of  a  small  quarto,  and  of  its  being 

friated  in  a  readable  Roman  type  instead  of  black  letter, 
t  also  contained  a  marginal  commentaiy,  which  proved  a 
great  attraction  to  the  Puritans ;  and,  above  all,  an  improve- 
ment which  Whittingham  had  already  introduced  into  on 
independent  English  New  Testament  whish  he  bad  pub- 
lished in  1557  was  also  introduced  into  the  Bible  of  1660, 
that  of  dividing  the  ehapteie  into  verses.  Like  all  Bibles 
hitherto  printed,  and  neuly  all  that  were  printed  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  Geneva  Bible  contained 
the  Apocrypha,  but  copiea  are  oocaaionally  found  from 
which  it  was  omitted  by  the  binder.^   The  popularity  of 

*  The  Oanvrr  KUa  hu  oflan  tmn  ulled  th«  "  Bnechn  "  Bible  from 
Uu  tnuilatlaii  of  Oen  lii.  7,  "  The^  nwmI  fig  lufw  tog«tber  and  nuda 
tliaiiinlvM  bTMc^M,"  But  tbii  had  boen  fuoiliir  long  befon^  la 
CutUm'i  Oeldeti  Ugmd  ■nd  Id  th«  WlcklifflU  Blbl«.  In  aditloa  of 
UftttbeVs  nUa,  pitotod  in  1551,  U  limtiulj  called  the  «  Bog  "  Bibk, 
from  the  rsading  ia  Pil  xeL  5,  **  So  that  than  Bhalt  not  nede  to  b* 
afrayad  for  any  bogCM  bj  sight ;"  bnt  CovMdsU'o  «kt  Tavwnsr'a  Biblw 
DM  tb*  nma  word,  aqolvalant  to  the  moden  "  bogio."  A  Bibis  of 
1631  haibeen  called  the  ""WUked  Bibla,"  becauM  tbo  iraporUnt  little 
word  "  not "  ie  left  oat  of  the  Serentlk  ConunaiidiiiBnt,  an  accident 
which  abo  happaaad  In  a  Qamtn  Bible  of  tha  tart  ceotury  i  utd 
uotbw  sbBoat  as  wloksd  a  volnme  k  a  amathptarl  Biblntrf  ICS8,  Id 
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this  Bible  wiis  bo  great  that  t}>oa%  SOO  editioiu  of  it  in 
varioos  sises  from  folio  downward  were  publislied,  often 
with  the  Pnyer  Book  and  metrical  Fsalma  appended ;  and 
it  gave  way  very  alowly  even  before  the  present  Anthoriwd, 
Version,  which  is  much  snperior  to  it.  The  first  Bible 
printed  in  Scotland  was  a  folio  reprint  <d  the  Qenera 
version,  "  Printed  in  Edinburgh  By  Alexander  Arbuthnot, 
Printer  to  the  Kinge'a  Kaiestic^  dwelling  at  ye  Kirk  of 
feild,  1679.** 

Soon  after  the  aceesaion  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  when  the 
demand  i<x  Bibles  waa  again  pressing  upon  the  printers, 
Archbishop  Parker  otganixed  a  revision  of  the  Qreat  Bible 
of  1639  by  "able  bishops  and  other  learned  men."  The 
wort  waa  nndertakan  by  the  archbishop  himself,  eleven 
other  bishops,  and  foar  de&ns  and  prebendaries,  in  166S,  the 
plan  of  distributing  it  being  prwasely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  Archbi^op  Crannwr.  The  nilM  npon  which 
they  proceeded  were  these : — 

"J.  To  follow  the  oommoD  English  tmulation  used  in  Ott 
ditUKiIie^  tnd  not  to  recede  from  it,  oat  where  it  Tirietli  nunifertlj 
from  the  Hobrev  or  Greek  origbuL  2.  To  ace  K,ti<Hu  snd  din- 
Bioni  in  Uie  text  u  Fagnine  m  hi*  tnnaUtion  oMth,  end  for  the 
verity  of  the  Hebrew  to  follow  the  sud  Pagnine  and  Honater 
■pecisUy,  and  genenllj  otbara  learned  in  the  tongues.  8.  To  make 
no  Utter  notes  apon  an^  text,  or  jet  to  sat  down  any  determbiation 
in  places  of  controToray.  <.  To  note  each  chastats  and  plaoea  ai 
contain  matters  of  genealoKiea,  or  other  sach  places  not  edifybi^ 
with  some  etrike  or  note,  that  the  reader  may  aachew  them  In  h» 
jmbUo  readiiig.  t.  That  all  sneh  words  u  aoond  in  the  old  trana- 
lation  to  any  offence  ot  lightness  or  obseenilr  be  axpreased  witk 
more  etmnnient  terms  and  phraMS." 

Hnch  laboor  was  expended  upon  Uiis  revision,  bat  the 
printing  was  completed,  and  the  volume,  a  large  folio,  was 
rea^  for  pnUwatiMi  on  October  S,  1668.  Several  editions 
of  it  were  afterwards  published,  bat  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  It  wai  ever  eordtally  received.  The  Great  Bible 
of  1639  was  used  in  many  chorchee,  and  the  Geneva  Bible 
was  in  almoat  every  honse;  and  although  the  80th  Canon 
of  1603  cqjinua  that  the  Bishops^  BOde  shall  be  the  only 
one  used  in  chorduii  it  wu  never  reprinted  aft«  1606. 
A  qnarto  edition  ma  hroa^t  ont  in  1569,  and  the  New 
Testament  traa  several  tunea  printed  aeparatdy, 

Tb»  Enj^iflh  Bible  vhich  ia  now  reoogniaed  aa  tiia 
"  AuthoriMd  YersioD,'*  wheienr  the  En^h  lai^nage  is 
spoken,  ia  »  revision  oi  the  Biahi^'  BiU^  begun  in  1604 
and  pablaahed  in  1611.  It  aroae  ont  c{  the  oonferenee 
between  the  Hi^  Church  ai^  Low  Church  parties  which 
waa  held  by  Jamea  I.  at  Hampton  Court  ia  1604,  being 
origjnally  propoaed  by  Dr  Reynddi^  preaidegit  of  Corpus 
Cbristi  College^  Oxftnd,  the  leader  aiul  apokeaman  ot  the 
LowChnrchparfyfandanhaaquently  on  the  committee  which 
renasd  the  tranilatifm  of  iba  Fropheti.  No  real  opposition 
was  offend  to  the  pnqpoaal,  and  the  king  cUmly  uwtdied 
out  on  the  moment  a  plaa  to  be  adopted.  He  "  wished 
that  sane  apedal  pains  ahonkt  be  taken  m  that  behaU  for 
one  unifmn  trandation,  and  this  to  be  dime  by  flia  beat 
learned  in  both  aniversitiea ;  after  them  to  be  ranaed  1^ 
the  bishops  and  the  chief  leuned^  tiie  diareh ;  from'Oiem 
to  be  preeeoted  to  the  Privy  Council;  nod  lastly,  to  be 
ratified  by  hia  anthori^.  And  ao  tlda  vhcde  chnrch 
to  be  bound  upon  it,  and  none  other."  He  also  particularly 
dedied  that  no  notea  ahould  be  added  \ij  my  oS  comment 
in  the  margin.  The  appointment  ai  tite  leviaera  was  a 
work  of  much  reaponaibiiity  and  labour,  and  five  numtbs 
eUpsed  befon  they  were  seleOed  and  Oair  raqiectiTe  por- 
tions assigned  to  Uiem ;  but  the  list  of  thoee  w£)  began  the 
work,  and  who,  with  some  few  changes  in  eonseqnence  of 
deaths,  brought  it  to  a  happy  condnsion,  shows  how  large 
an  amount  of  scholarship' was  enlisted.  It  includes  Biahc^ 
And'rewes,  who  waa  famfliar  with  Hebrew,  Chaldeis  Syriac, 
Greek,  laUn,  and  tan  other  langnagea:  Bidiop  Overall ;  Ehr 
Saraviaj  Bedwell,  the  graataat  Arabio  scholar  <tf  Enropej 


Sir  Henry  Savile,  the  moat  learned  layman  of  hia  time ;  and, 
to  say  nothing  <k  others  well  known  to  later  generations, 
nine  who  were  then  or  afterwards  profeeson  of  Hebrew  or 
of  Greek  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  is  observable  also 
that  they  were  chosen  without  reference  to  party,  at  least 
as  many  of  the  Puritan  de^  aeof  the  c^posite  party  being 
placed  on  the  committees,  and  among  them  Beynolds  and 
Chaderton,  two  of  the  four  who  had  represented  those 
clergy  in  the  Hampton  Court  conference.  The  foDowiog 
list^  taken  from  the  General  Introduction  to  Blunt's 
Annotated  Bible,  is  drawn  up  in  such  a  wajr  as  to  show  the 
academical  or  other  position  which  each  of  them  occupied, 
and  the  particular  part  of  the  work  on  which  th^  were 
engaged  ;  but  other  scholars  also  were  invited  to  take  the 
BU^ect  up  in  their  private  studies,  and  to  communicate  with 
Andrewes  at  Westminster,  or  with  the  fffofeeaois  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 


Booki.  Wrltm. 


Ba«]a»ina& 


Fenloa .. 
Sibbatt 
Smtenon.k. 
Dakin.- 


Biihop  of  WlnehwUr . 

B<ihiip  of  Norvleb  

Pr«bMidaT7  of  WmUbIbMc 

Om  of  the  81^  Praachen. ...,.,......_.„.. 

Bettor  ot  8t  Oenont  DaBM   

AKtaaoaeoa  ef  Udbhrn-.. — 

E^llnr  of  CiMlau  Coltate    

BUicpof  LaaSoD.   

dan  Han,  C>BlnUgtt..„  

Viearof  Tett<n'-am_  

Raf.Pref.  tl  Bstoev.......^  

UaMar  «l  TriaUy   ....... 

HaRar  of  bouBn-*   

Barter  of  Daaa  Bada_»  — 

VlM-IlaM«r«flMaltr„....  .  . 

Mater  ot  J«nu  Con   .  „  

SMtw  of  St  Jobs'!.  .................... 

ArehdMcon  of  Norwich.  

Rof.  Prof,  of  Hab.  and  Pro.  of  Jf utd. 

Protldeot  of  Corpna  ChrittL  

RtetOT  Eictei  Coll,  ud  Bcs.  Prof.  OItIbR;.' 

Ridor  of  LUicoId  CoU...-. 

Bp.  of  Qlodc  (KiRIior  of  PrelHC).  „  

Fcllcw  at  CtM^Ma  CoOcgo  ,  

Pronttt  ef  Chaltaa  QdlMe   

Uuiar  of  JaaH  WLMftHk.  tl  Br  

Uiatar  of  OodtUU  and  Oaliia.M.......  

FcUow  of  MnH7   

llmitar  ot  flUnar  Bamn,   „ 

Btglu  PrafBMor  ef  Qnak  „  

PnboiduT  of  Bij   

PMbaneatrerCliklNalar   

Bbfcop  ot  Londoa..^.   ..... 

Arehblafaop  of  CuMImij^... 

Blihop  of  wlnehaiter.   

I  Dean  ofWlndwr  .X.  .  » 

(Sir  Emut)  WaidcB  of  Mortoe.. 

I  Ran.  PrcJ,  Orosk  ......»..»«.„  

,  Bas.  Prof.  <(  OTMk,  and  VacdM  i(  Wla*... 


'  Bldiop  of  Uae^...  

,  Prab.  St  Jotaa*!,  OKford' -........„_„  

I  r*Dow  of  Corp.  CfarlM,  Caaaktidfe  

'  PrebondaiT  tn  St  Fiol'a.  „. 

Ractor  of  St  Vodtrt'a,  Loadoa  _ 

ArehdueoB  of  Bochtrtar,, 
OrMbam  Profewor  af  DMbHt.  


PtaaMest 


FiaalM. 


When  this  large  body  of  achdan  vera  aet  down  to  &eir 
worl^aset  of  rulea  was  drawn  up  lor  their  guidance^  whidi 
has  happily  oome  down  to  modera  times  among  the  very 
few  nwOTds  that  mnain  of  this  great  undertaking.  By 
'whom  thqr  were  framed  is  not  known,  but  it  ia  probable 
that  th^  were  well  ntted,  and  paased  through  sevenl  hands 
before  tiiey  reached  the  exact  ahapa  in  which  they  were 
eventually  acted  upon. 

"  1.  Tlie  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  ehnrch,  oommonlj  called  the 
Biahopa'  Bible,  to  oe  followed,  lod  aa  little  altered  as  the  truth  ol 
the  onginal  will  permiL  2.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy 
writers,  with  the  other  nam«e  of  the  text,  to  be  retained,  as  nigh  as 
mHbe,sceordiiulTssfli^wenvalgsriyu0d.  8.  The  dd  wwlcd- 
tiueal  wotds  te  be  kept,  viitlie*t,  the  word  cAtcrdt  not  to  be  trans* 
lated  coHfrtgattat,  k«.  4.  'When  a  word  hath  diren  lignifleationa, 
that  to  be  kept  which  hath  bean  most  commonly  used  dt  the  meat 
ot  the  ancient  fathers,  being  egreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  plaoe 
snd  the  saaktgy  oI  the  fidu.  S.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be 
altered  either  not  at  ell,  w  ts  little  m  may  be,  if  necessi^  so  re- 
quire. 6.  XTo.  matginal  note*  at  all  to  be  affixed,  bnt  only  for  the 
explanatloa  d  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  which  cannot,  without 
smne  drcomlocation,  ao  biieflyjsnd  fitly  be^^esse&Jn  -the  text. 
7.  8aeh  notations  of  ^aees  to  be  msigiikally  sat  «wm  aa  ahall 
sem  for  the  flt  refmncaB  ef  one  aeriptnte  to  anothsr.  8.  Kreiy 
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partitfaUr  mao  of  Mch  Mmpaar  te  talc*  tha  tame  chapter  ttt  duo- 
Un ;  an^  having  tranilatM  or  aminded  them  aeTsraUj  bj  iiiyn— if 
whm  Iw  tfaiDksth  good,  all  to  maat  togathar,  oonfcr  what  tha/ 
baft  doDi,  and  agTM  for  thair  parti  what  ahall  ttaad.  9.  Aa  auj 
oM  eompany  hath  diapatchad  any  oDa  book  in  thta  maniUT,  thaj 
■hallMDd  itto  tbtrtrt,  toba  coaaidaTttd  of  mtumuIj  andjudieioaalj  ; 
for  hia  xa^ettj  ia  Tery  earvful  in  thia  potnL  10.  1/  any  oonipany, 
ipon  tht  nviow  of  tha  book  ao  aent,  doubt  or  difliir  s^a  aa/  pUea, 
to  Mod  them  word  theraof,  Bota  tha  plaoa,  and  withal  aaaa  tha 
raaaou ;  to  which  if  thaj  eonaent  no^  tha  diffarenoa  to  ba  com- 
povndad  at  the  ganvial  maetingt  whieh  ia  to  ba  of  tha  chief  paraoiia 
of  each  eompaar,  at  tha  and  oftba  work.  11,  When  anj  pkaoe  of 
apaeial  ohaoiiritT  ia  donbtad  of,  lattora  to  be  diraetad  bj  authoiit/, 
to  aand  to  an/  learned  man  in  tha  land  for  hia  judgment  of  aneh 
a  plaoe.  13.  Letters  to  be  aent  from  avorpr  biahop  to  the  raot  <A  hia 
clerg/,  admosiahing  them  of  thia  tranalatioB  ia  Kaad,  and  to  mora 
and  ebai]ge  aa  man/  aa,  being  ckilful  in  the  tongnaa,  and  haring 
taken  paua  in  that  Vind,  to  aead  hw  particular  ebterrationa  to  the 
omnpan/,  eifliar  at  Weatauaeter,  Garabridga,  or  Oxford,  aooonUng 
aait  waa  directed  before  iu  tha  king'a  latter  to  tha  archbiahop.  13. 
Tha  diraoton  in  each  oompanr  to  be  tha  deaua  of  Weatminatar  and 
Cheater  for  that  place,  and  tlia  king's  prolaaaora  in  Hahrew  and 
Greek  in  either  nnlTerait/,  14.  Theia  tranalationato  be  need,  when 
U)«r  agrao  better  with  the  tetl  than  tha  BUhop'a  Bibl^  tIz., 
T/ndal  %,  Hathaw'e,  CoTcrdala'a,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva,  IS. 
Beiidea  the  aaid  direetora  before  aantioned,  three  or  four  of  the 
moat  anetent  and  grave  divuiea  in  either  of  our  nnlvenitia^  not 
emplo/ed  in  tranuating,  to  be  aaaigned  b/  tha  vioe-chanoellor, 
upon  conference  with  the  rcrt  of  tha  heada,  to  ba  orenaen  of  the 
tranalatioai,  aa  well  Hebrew  aa  Greek,  for  the  better  obaarvation  of 
tha  fourth  rule  above  specified. " 

That  the  work  was  carried  on  ia  the  spirit  of  these  rales 
is  showD  the  qnaifit  but  instractive  docuioent  which 
was  appendod  to  the  Bible  as  a  preface  od  its  coBapledon. 
It  '*  hath  cost  the  vorkmen,  as  light  as  it  aeemeth,  twice 
•OTSB  times  serene-two  days  and  more  :  matters  of  saeh 
weight  and  ootisequence  are  to  be  speeded  with  maturity : 
for  in  a  btuiDcas  of  moment  a  man  feareth  not  the  blame 
of  conTenient  slackness.  Neither  did  we  think  mnch  to 
consult  the  tmnslatora  or  commentators,  Chaldee,  Hebrew, 
Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin,  no  nor  the  Spanish,  Frendi,  Italian, 
or  Datch.  Neither  did  we  disdain  to  revise  that  which  we 
had  done,  and  to- bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  which  we  had 
hammered;  bat  haring  and  using  sndi  great  helps  as  wen 
needful,  and  fearing  no  reproach  for  slowness,  nor  coveting 
praise  for  expedition,  we  hsTe  at  length,  through  the  good 
hand  of  the  Lord  npon  as,  brought  the  work  to  that  pass 
yov  see."  That  wwk  occupied  ^e  ux  committees  for  four 
or  fire  yeaii,  atmu  parts  being  tHDOght  back  to  the  anvil  to 
be  hftinmered  ss  much  as  fourteen  and  some  as  macb  as 
serenteen  timjas.  Bnt  at  length  it  passed  into  Ae  hands 
of  the  printers,  and  esma  from  the  pr«sa  of  Robert  Barker, 
the  king's  patentee,  in  two  cootemporaTj  isSOM  of  folio 
Tolnines,  separately  composed  and  printed  foff  sake  of 
speedy  production,  in  the  year  1611.  Sinee  tlut  time 
many  miUions  of  this  translation  or  leriaed  translation 
haTe  been  printed,  and  the  general  acceptance  of  it  by  all 
Engliah-spMldng  people  of  whaterer  denomination  is  a 
testimony  to  Us  eMellency. 

One  principal  reason  why  the  English  Btble  in  this  last 
form  ^TH  aneh  general  satisfaction  to  the  English  ear  is 
thatit  maks  inalangoage  of  its  own  which  is  ooinentionally 
raeeiTea  as-  a  BibUcal  tongue— «  language  which  is 
thorouj^y  English,  and  wldch  is  yet  separated  by  its 
archaic  f<»m  fnon  Ute  colloquial  English  of  avery-day  tue 
on  ths  one  hand,  and  from  the  litwaiy  English  of  most 
odiei  books  on  the  other.  ^Hiis  archaic  language  is  not, 
howerer,  that  of  EUzabethan  and  Jacobaaa  times,  as  is 
■ometimos  alleged.  Its  genealogy  is  to  be  traced  up  in  a 
direct  line  throogh  every  state  of  Biblical  revision  to  the 
Latin  Ytilgata,  and  the  common  English  ancestor  of  every 
sneh  reviuon  is  the  WickL'ffite  Bible  of  the  llth  centniy. 
This  may  be  seen  clearly  by  plaetng  a  passage  from  the 
X^^iekliSte  New  Testament,  in  modem  spelling  but  in  no 
other  way  modemifsd,  beside  tha  saraa  passage  taken  from 
(ho  Bible  is  common  uoe. 
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TvitHtmt%  Oilmrf  V<rtlMi 
aa  iToriM  ^Mimt. 
Than  wta  a  neb  Ma,  aad  *■* 
dothad  la  paipto  aad  vhiu  «Uk, 
■md  sM  trtrj  tAj  ahlBtatfr  i 
ui4  tliwa      a  b»M«r, 
Liiarm  b;  asae,  that  br 
at  hia  g«i«,  full  or  bqOs,  *bJ 
coretod  la  te  faUUkd  at 
tbo  enmas  mat  Ull«n  deva 
from  tlia  rich  man'*  boardi 
aad  aa  man  fara  to  hha ; 
kW  houda  eana  and  lleka< 
autella.  Aadllvaa 
deae  tbal  Uio  boggu  dla^ 
and  vaa  boras  of  anfali  lata 
Abrabaa'e  booomi  Aad  tSa 
itak  man  vas  dead  ake  aad 
vaa  tariad  ta  haM.  Aad 
ka  ralMd  hbarei  wbaa  ha 
wa*  la  tamonb,  aad  ta« 
Abraham  star,  and  Laianu 
la  hU  boaom-    And  ka  cried 
aad  aald,  fathn- Ab-aham 
hsTa  BwroT  as  bm,  and  moi] 
Laiani,  Ibat  ba  dip  iho 
end  at  hia  laeai  In  vatar, 
l«  cooJ  my  tsnfae ;  fcr  I 
am  teraaelad  In  IU*  iama. 
Aad  Ahrahaa  mU  la  hl«. 
Sea.  haTe  Bjad,  far  thea 
ha«  ranttad  imS  thlBC 
lalhr  Wa.andLaBarWBlsa 
■Til  iUn(«i  bat  he  la  aow 
•emkrta^  and  tbaa  att  ur- 
BSBiad.  AadlaaU 
tbaaa  lbla(a,  a  treat  talk 
pUca  I*  eatabUahsd 
Mivtat  at  aed  yeai  that  they 
that  veald  Irom  hance  paaa 
10  roa  mar  aa>  i  ntttbar 
from  tbeaaa  pais  tm  hither 
Aadhawl4n*nlpnr 
thaat  rstber,  Vial  Ihoa 
aead  Mm  Mta  Iba  baaaa 
«r  mr  falheri  far  I  have  tva 
biathrea;  thai  be  vtlaaee  la 
tbaa,  UK  atM  Ihar  coma 
Into  thia  placa  of  teraante. 
And  Abraham  laM  ta  blm. 
Thtr  barcMoM*  aad  the  prophcta 
hoar  Ihar  then.  Aad  ba  aald, 
Ns7,  Fatbar  Abraham,  bat 
If  any  at  dead  man  lo  to 
tbaai,  ihev  dtaH  do  peaaaea, 
Aad  be  add  la  Ui^  It  th«r 
hear  net  Kaaaa  eari  the  praphel^ 
Mlthar  IT  MV  ef  dead  OMB 
rtaa  aiata.  tSar  *a«ld  Maia 
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n*ra  waa  a  eartatn  rleb  bob.  vbkh  eaa 
clothad  la  parplo  and  tn«  liaaa, 
aad  taiad  eamptBAUlr  everr  da/ 
aad  thaia  waa  a  aeitala  baitiear 
■aiaad  Laaane,  which  *•*  laid 
at  hia  gm,  faD  at  toro^  aad 
deatrtac  te  ba  lad  vHh 
tbo  eramte  vbteb  fall 
from  tha  rlcb  maa'a  talMi 

moTooTOT  the  Oogv  eama  aad  Ilcked 
bla  oora*.   And  It  eame  to 
pau  thai  tba  boRcar  dUd, 
and  vaa  camad  bjr  tha  angeb  liitu 
Abraham's  borau ;  th* 
ileb  Baa  al*o  diod  and 
«aa  bortod :  and  la  haQ 
ha  lilt  ap  bia  ejaa,  being 
la  lormoDtn,  and  aaeth 
Abraham  afar  off,  and  Laiaraa 
la  bla  baaom.   And  bo  crlud 
and  aald,  Fsthor  Abiaham, 
bar*  merer  en  me,  aad  ceiid 
Lasaraa  ihit  bo  may  dipthe 
tip  of  U*  An  far  In  valor, 
and  Bool  mj  loncaa  t  tar  1 
am  larmoDiad  la  this  laMa«« 
Sal  Abraham  aal4 
Soa,  romambsr  thai  Ikaa 
la  tbj  tUeilma  tacelTedet  tfcj 
feed  thlBssk  and  Skcwlae  taima 
emthlap:  but  new  he  Is 
eamtartad,  aad  thou  ait  lar> 
■sued.  \Bd  baatde  aU 
thia,  hatwaen  na  and  na 
there  ti  a  sraat  |«lf  Baed  i 
■a  that  th«r  vbleb  woold  pan 
front  banc*  to  ;o>  cannot: 
Bellbar  can  th*j  paaa  to  aa 
wblair  veald  eoiao  from  theaoa 
f  Ibaa  he  said,  I  pray  Uiaa 
tharaf  on^  Fatbar,  that  the* 
WoalSeet  aend  Urn  la  my 
tether's haeaet  ferlhavaBTa 
Wethtaa  i  aai  ha  mar  laatlfr  sMS 
them,  laat  thej  also  eome 
lata  thia  place  of  lorsDant 
Abraham  salth  nnta  blm,  ' 
Tlia*  have  Moaaa  end  the  pvepheta  i 
let  them  bear  tbam.  And  ba  said, 
Har,  Fstber  Abraham,  biil 
U  one  weat  ante  them  from  tbo  dead, 
thcT  vU  repeal. 
Aad  ha  aatd  aMe  him,  Ulhar 
bear  net  Haeoa  and  Ike  pnpbeia- 
nalthar  wU  they  be  parnadad, 
tbaash  ene  roes  tnm  the 


10  ban. 

That  this  remarkable  contimiity  of  expression  has  great 
practical  value  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  only  other 
Engtiah  Bible  which  has  ever  lived  beyond  one  edition,  that 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  has  been  imperceptibly  approxi- 
mating to  the  Anthorized  Version  at  every  revision  that  it 
has  undergone,  since  the  original  publication  of  the  New 
Testament  at  Rheims  in  1682,  and  the  Old  Testament  at 
Dsuay  in  1610,  Nor,  it  ia  satisfactory  to  add«  has  the 
tender  hand  with  which  the  Old  English  of  the  Bible  has 
been  touched  in  the  Course  of  revision  led  to  any  sacrifice 
of  sound  translation.  Modem  scholarship  may  be  able  to 
introduce  soma  improvements  making  the  version  of  still 
greater  valne^  but  upon  the  whole  it  already  stands  pre- 
eminent for  its  accurate  representation  of  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  may  challenge  favourable  compari- 
son in  this  respect  with  the  Septnagint,  with  the  lAtin 
Tulgate,  or  with  any  other  version, 

"^e  question  of  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  has 
been  frequently  discussed,  but  it  is  only  in  very  recent 
times  that  anything  has  been  done  which  appears  to  call 
for  particular  mention  here.  In  February  1870  the  con- 
vocation of  Canterbury,  at  the  instigation  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  Dr  Samud  Wilberforce,  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  subject,  which  three  months  ^terwards  re* 
ported  in  the  following  terms  : — ■ 

"  1,  That  it  ia  daairabla  that  a  reviinon  of  tha  Authorized  Tertian 
of  the  Hoi/  Scripturaa  be  undertaken.  3.  That  the  reviaian  be  ao 
condnoted  aa  to  oompriae  both  manual  tvoderinga,  and  tach  emen- 
dationa  aa  it  ma/  be  fonnd  niciwary  to  insert  u  the  text  of  the 
Authoriied  Terdoo.  Z.  That  la  tha  abovr-ceaalntioasin  do  not 
contemplata  any  new  lt«ndi|^mj^^M/liUfJ^^^Qf:^tion  of 
the  IsBgosg^  sxoi^  when,  in  flis  jid^luntofths  oompetent 
schvbn  BWh  change  is  BtceSMiy.^4.  That.is.ndi  BrcMsar/ 
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chugu  Uw  style  <at  Um  Unguge  emplo^od  in  tits  «xictiag  Tw^on 
ba  uoMljr  followed.  S.  That  tt  i>  deainble  that  ConTocation 
ehonld  BomiiLate  a  body  of  ita  own  membere  to  nndertaka  the  work 
of  reTlaion,  who  ihall  be  at  liberty  to  iante  the  co  oj)«r*tion  of  any 
eminent  for  icholarBhip,  to  wbateTor  aettoa  oi  nllgiou  body  they 
may  balomg." 

Hie  rapurt  mu  adopted,  end  two  eom^niat  were  formed 
for  tike  reriaion  of  the  AntkOTized  Temoa  of  ttie  Old  and 
New  Teeteioeiite  respeGtivelj,  oonsisting  of  members  d 
ooDTocatioQ  and  other  dietinguiahed  Biblical  eoholan. 
Dnriag  the  eight  jean  that  have  elapeed  nnce  their 
appointment  the  two  compeniei  haw  deroted  thenuelTea 
aeddnooBly  to  the  diseha^  of  Ute  taik  aaeigned  them, 
and, it  is  nndentood  that  their  work  ii  now  (1878) 
appiiaaching  completion,  bat  no  part  of  the  new  rerieioa 
has  yet  been  pabUihed. 

There  la  etiQ  miieh  to  be  learned  reepectln^  the  bth&ogiaphlea] 
historyofthe  English  Bible,  bat  eeTeral  osefU  worlu  bare  appoared 
among  the  many  that  have  beoa  been  written  on  the  sabjeot  The 
eaiiieat  attempt  was  An  SistoHcaJ  Account  mverat  Siu^uh 

Z^miMtefjeiw  if  the  BihU,  <£«.,  hr  Anthony  Johneon,  1730.  Thb 
wu  follow sd  in  1781  by  I^wia'a  C<nnpUU  Sidory  tf  IM*  Hveral 
TnaulaUons  of  tlu  Soly  SibU  and  2fev  Tedanunt  into  SnylUh, 
which  wu,  nntil  leoently,  the  itandard  work  on  the  nbjaot 
An^biahop  Newcome  wrote  An  Siatorieal  VUw  <^  Os*  SKglith  Sibti' 
eat  TVmuMimu.  with  a  liat  of  the  Tariona  editiona  from  1S2S 
to  1770,  which  waa  vublishcd  at  DnUhi  in  1793.  In  1821  Arch- 
deaoou  Cotton  broagnt  oat  A  lAd  ef  Editions  of  At  SibU  and  porta 
tSertof  in  Bngliah,  from  tiu  year  1505  to  1820,  which  haa  been 
tspnUiehed  in  a  corrected  and  enlarged  form,  and  ii  a  work  of  mnch 
Tune.  The  Annala  of  tht  SngliA  BiMa,  by  Ghriatophar  Andenon, 
printed  in  two  volomea  in  1846,  waa  a  well-meant  attempt  to  gire 
a  complete  view  of  the  eubjeot,  but  la  exceedingly  difliue,  and  ia 
deficient  in  critical  valoe.  Far  the  moat  Talnable  account  extant 
of  the  Manuacript  English  Bible  ie  that  which  forme  the  preface  to 
f  otihall  end  Hadden'a  edition  of  the  Wicklifflte  Bible,  publiahed  at 
tiia  CQarendon  Frees  in  1850.  Taking  equally  aathontatire  poBi< 
tiona  aa  regards  the  printed  English  Bible  are  'Weatcott'a  Oanaral 
Viaw  of  Uu  Eidory  of  Ou  SngliA  BibU,  1888,  and  the  exhausdre 
•ecoant  given  of  the  Authorixed  Version  of  1811  ia  the  introduction 
to  SoriTener'a  CaniMdM  Pan^rai^  Biblt,  1873.  More  recently 
haa  appeared,  la  two  Tolomeo,  Eadie's  f%«J^]r{tiA.fii6I<.-  anSxter- 
nal  and  Criiical  SiMary  iff  Ou  variout  SiigUA  TrantlaUona  of 
Serivfun,  1876,  which  is  the  fullest  popular  acoonat  extaat  of  the 
whole  subject  The  moat  compete  list  of  priated  Xaglish  Bibles 
ia,  howoTer,  t^t  ooataiaed  in  Tkt  BtbUa  in  Hu  Caxton  Jtxkibitimt, 
by  Henry  Stevens,  1878,  where  much  valuable  bibli^wraphical  in- 
fonaation  on  the  subject  i*  to  be  foond.  (J.  U.  BL.) 

'.  ENGLISH  LANQTTAQE.  In  ils  widest  sense,  the 
name  is  now  conTeoientlj  used  tp  comprehend  the  langtmge 
of  the  English  people  from  thdr  settlement  in  Britain  to 
the  present  daj,  the  rarions  stages  through  which  it  has 

Ssaed  being  diatinguiahed  ss  Old,  Middw,  and  New  or 
odem  EnglisK  In  worka  yet  recent,  and  even  in  some 
atUI  oarrent,  the  name  Englith  is  confined  to  the  third,  or 
at  moat  extended  to  the  second  and  third  of  ^eae  atages, 
aince  the  laognage  assumed  in  the  main  the  Tocabulary  and 
grammatical  forma  which  it  now  presents,  the  oldest  or 
inflected  stage  being  treated  as  a  separate  langnage,  under 
the  title  of  Anglo'Saxm,  while  the  tronaitioQ  period  which 
connects  the  two  has  been  called  Semi-Saxon.  Hue  view 
had  the  justification  that,  looked  npou  by  themselTes,  either 
as  vehicles  of  thonght  or  aa  objects  of  study  and  analyaia, 
Old  Eoglish,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Ifodcm  English  are,  for 
all  practical  enda,  distinct  langnages, — aa  much  so,  for  ex> 
ample,  aa  Latin  and  Spanish.  No  amount  of  familianty 
witili  Modem  English,  inclnding  its  local  dialecta,  would 
enable  the  student  to  read  Anglo-Saxon,  three-fourths  of 
the  vocabulary  of  which  have  perished  aod  been  recon> 
structed  within  800  years  ;^  nor  would  a  knowledge  even 
of  these  loat  woids  give  him  the  power,  since  the 
grammatical  system,  alike  in  accidence  and  eyntox,  would  be 
entirely  strange  to  hint    ^ideed,  it  is  probable  that  a 

1 A  careful  examination  at  savertl  letters  of  Boswortb'e  Ai^1o<Saxon 
DicUonary  gives  in  3000  words  (iaolnding  derivatlvw  and  oompeaada, 
but  exrludJM;  ortbograpMo  variants^  t»S9  which  still  exist  aa  modern 
l^i^Ush  wordb 


modsm  KngTidimuo  woold  acqnim  the  power  d!  nading 
and  writing  French  in  less  tims  than  it  would  oost  Idm  to 
attain  to  the  same  proficiency  in  Old  English;  so  that  if 
ths  test  of  diatinct  fangnagea  be  their  degree  of  practical 
difEarenee  from  each  other,  it  cannot  be  deiJed  that  "Anglo- 
Saxon  "  is  a  distinct  language  from  Modem  EnglisK  But 
when  we  view  the  subject  historioalfy,  recognising  tiu  feet 
that  living  speech  ia  anbject  to  eontuMons  change  in  certain 
definite  Erections,  determined  1^  the  ccmatitnfion  and  dr- 
eunutances  of  mankind,  as  an  evolution  or  developmuit  of 
whidi  we  can  trace  the  etcM  and  that^  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  written  nmterials,  this  evolution  appears  so 
gradual  in  English  that  we  can  nowhere  draw  distinct  lines 
separating  ita  sneceasive  stogei^  we  recognise  these  Stages  as 
merely  temporary  phases  of  an  individual  whol^  and  speak 
of  the  BngliuTt  language  as  used  alike  by  Cynew-olf  and  by 
Tennyaon,  jnat  as  we  include  alike  King  Alfred  and  Ur 
Bright  as  mnnben  of  tiie  En^h  racci*  It  most  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  iSiat  in  ^is  vide  swise  the  Enf^ish 
langnage  includes,  not  only  tim  Uteraiy  or  eonrtty  fomis  of 
speech  uaed  &t  sncceasive  periods,  bnt  also  the  popalar  and, 
it  may  be,  altogether  unwritten  dialects  that  exist  by  their 
aide.  Only  on  thia  baaia,  indeed,  can  we  apeak  en  Old, 
Middle,  and  Modem  EngUah  as  the  aame  languagt,  nnce 
in  actual  fact  the  preciae  duUeet  which  ia  now  the  cultivated 
language,  or  "  Engliah  "  par  excellence,  ia  not  the  deeoeild- 
ant  of  that  dialect  which  was  the  cultivated  langnage  etc 
English  of  Alfred,  but  of  a  sister  dialect  then  sunk  in 
obactuity, — even  aa  the  direct  descendant  of  Alfred^ 
"Englise"  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  neglected  and  nnir 
literary  rustic  speech  of  Wiltahire  and  Somersetshoei. 
Causes  which,  linguistically  considered,  are  external  and 
accidental,  have  sUfted  the  political  and  intellectual  centre 
of  England,  aod  along  with  it  transferred  literary  and 
courtly  patronage  from  one  form  of  Engliah  to  another  \  if 
the  centre  of  infiuence  had  happened  to  be  fixed  at  ToA 
or  on  the  bonks  of  the  Forth,  both  would  probably  have 
been  negkcted  for  a  third. 

The  English  language,  thus  defined,  is  not  "native" 
to  Britain,  that  ia,  it  was  not  found  here  at  the  dawn 
of  history,  bnt  was  Introduced  by  foreign  immigrants  at 
a  date  many  centuriee  later.  At  the  Roman  Conquest 
of  the  island,  the  languogea  spoken  by  the  nativee  belonged 
all  ^so  f SI  as  is  known)  to  the  Celtic  branch  of  the  kryva 
family,  modem  forms  of  which  atiU  survive  in  WaJee, 
Ireland,  the  Scottiah  Highlands,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Brittany, 
while  one  has  qnite  recently  become  extinct  in  Cornwall 
Dialects  allied  to  Welsh  and  Comiah  were  apparentiy 
spoken  over  the  greater  port  of  Britain,  as  far  north  as  tho 
Firtha  of  Forth  and  Clyde ;  beymid  theee  eetuariee  and  in 
the  isles  tQ  the  west,  inclnding  Ireland  and  Man,  dislects 
skin  to  Irish  and  Scottish  Gi^io  prevailod.  The  dialect 
of  the  Picts  in  the  east  of  Scotland,  according  to  recent  in- 
quiries, presented  characteristics  uniting  ^e  British  or 
Cymric  with  the  Gaelic  division.'  The  long  oocupotion  of 
South  Britain  by  the  Romans  (43-409  ^.d.) —  a  period,  it 
mnat  not  be  forgotten,  equal  to  that  from  the  doee  of  the 
Middle  Agea  to  the  preaeot  day,  or  to  the  whole  duration 
of  Modem  Engliah — familiarized  the  provincial  inhabitants 
with  lAtin,  which  was  probably  the  wdinary  speech  oi  Uie 

■  The  practical  conrenience  of  Iiaving  one  name  for  wbat  was  the  same 
thing  la  varioiu  stages  of  devatoiHDent  la  not  affected  b;  the  proba- 
bility that  (Hr  Freeman  notwithataadlng)  £11^  and  XaifiiM  ware,  at 
an  early  period,  mai  appHed  to  the  whole  of  oar  Tsntenie  ascaaton  la 
Britain,  bnt  only  to  a  put  of  tham.  Th*  dlslsets  of  Jlti^aad  temm 
■ntrt  alike  old  forms-  of  what  was  afterwards  English  speech,  and 
BO,  viewed  Is  relation  to  H,  OM  MtmgliA,  whatever  their  oonMnporary 
names  might  be.  1 

*  Aa  to  the  place  of  the  PlctUh,  see  Dr  W.^K^Skeae'e  Avr  Antimi 
Bool,  of  WaUa,  I.  vii..  .lit  MfR^P»fe'Pl€!J^te 
DotwlthstaDding.  were  pnbaUyi^i^^efl£i£^%dA,'^  Waak 
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Vwni.  GUdi^  writiog  mitly  &  centurjr  uid  a  half  after 
th«  nDOBciation  of  Hoaoriua,  addreaaed  the  Britiih  princM 
in  that  langoage  /  and  tha  liDgniatio  liistoT7  of  Britain 
might  have  been  not  different  from  that  of  Qaul,  Spain,  and 
the  o&w  provineofl  of  tha  WHtem  Empire,  vheie  a  rustic 
Latin  giving  Urth  to  a  neo-Latinie  laogtiage  flnallj  anpe^ 
seded  the  natire  one  except  in  remote  and  moantainous 
diatricts,'  when  tha  conrse  of  eventa  mi  entirely  changed 
hj  the  Teotooic  conqaettt  of  the  6th  and  6th  centuriea. 

The  Angles,  Saxons,  end  their  allies  belonged  to  the  Ten- 
tonic  or  Gothic  branch  of  the  Aryan  familj,  repreaented  in 
modern  tims^  not  only  by  the  EogUah  and  their  cobnies, 
but  by  the  populatiooa  of  Germany,  HoUand,  Dentnark, 
and  the  Scandinavian  peninaula,  and  found  at  tbrdawn  of 
hiatory  located  between  and  about  the  eatuariee  and  lower 
conrsea  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Waaer,  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  and  isles.  For  more  than  1000  yeara  the  Teutonic 
or  Qotbic  stock  has  been  divided  into  the  three  branches 
of  the  Low  German,  High  German,  and  Scandinavian,  of 
which  the  former  representa  the  original  stock,  tha  two 
othjHB  being  oSshoots  to  the  soath  and  north  respectively. 
To  it  alao  Iwlonged  the  Mceso-Gothic,  the  tongue  of  certain 
Oermana  who,  passing  down  the  Dannb^  invaded  the 
borders  of  the  empire,  and  obtuned  wttlemuita  ift  the 
province  of  Hcesia,  where  their  language  was  committed  to 
writing  is  the  4th  century;  ita  literaiy  remains  are  of 
peculiar  value  as  the  oldest  spedmens,  by  several  centaries, 
of  Teatonic  speech.  To  the  Low  German  division  also 
belonged  the  dialects  of  the  invadera  of  Britaia  As  we 
have  no  specimens  of  the  language  of  theae  tribes  for  neariy 
three  centuries  after  their  settlament  in  this  isUnd,  we 
cannot  tell  to  what  extent  they  agreed  with,  and  differed 
from,  each  other ;  nor  can  we  be  sure  whether  the  dif- 
ferencea  actually  found  at  a  later  period,  when  we  have 
opportunity  of  comparison,  between  northern  and  southern 
English,  were  due  to  original  diversity,  or  to  subaeqamt 
differentiation.  However,  as  the  dialectal  differences 
afterwards  discernible  corresponded  in  the  main  to  the  areas 
historically  assigned  to  Angles  and  Saxons  respectively,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  was  some  difference  of  dialect  to 
bepn  with,  that  of  the  Saxons  being  more  closely  allied  to 
the  Old  Saxon  of  the  Continent,  of  which  Dutch  is  probably 
the  nearut  living  representative,  and  the  ^ngle  dialect 
having  more  affinity  with  the  Frisian,  and  throngh  that 
with  the  Scandinavian.  At  the  preaent  day  the  moat 
Engliah  or  Angli-form  dialects  of  the  Continent  are  those 
of  the  North  Frisian  islands  of  Ammm  and  Sylt,  on  the 
west  coaat  of  Schleswig.  It  is  well  known  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  Friealand  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
encroachmenta  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  disjecta  memhra 
of  the  Frisian  race,  pressed  by  the  sea  in  front  and 
encroaching  nationalities  behind,  are  found  only  in  iaolated 
fragments  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  coasts  of  Denmark. 
OftheQe&taa,  E6taa,  or  "Jutes,"  who,  according  to  B»ia, 
formed  the  third  tribe  along  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
it  is  difficnlt  to  speak  linguistically.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  the  speech  of  Kent  has  ever  been  a  typically 
Bonthem  or  "  Saxon  "  one,  and  at  the  present  lUy  i^ 
popular  dialect  is  identical  with  that  of  Snasex,  one  of  the 
old  Saxon  kingdoms ;  that  of  the  Isle  6f  Wight  differs  in 
no  respect  from  that  of  Hampshire,  nor  does  it  show  any 
special  connection  with  that  of  Kent  Mr  Henry  Sweet 
has,  however,  shown'  that  Kentish  as  early  as  the  8th  cen- 


*  The  WMks  of  OUdu  In  tha  original  Latin  wen  oditad  by.  If  r- 
BUvamon  for  tha  Eaillih  Hiatoiical  Society.  Tharob  aaSaidiahtraiu- 
latkm  la  Sbt  Old  XngliA  t^nnieUs  In  Boha'a  Antl<inaiian  library. 

*  Ai  to  tha  continntd  exiitanea  of  Latin  in  Britain,  laa  furtbar  in 
Hbrs'a  Ltetvra  on.  WiUh  Philoloty,  p.  22<-7. 

*  *'  DialocU  tpd  Prahiatoric  Forma  of  Engliah,"  TyttnaaaiMM  e/  ih» 
PUp^tat  Sedttg  for  1875-8,  pi  t43. 
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tury  differed  from  West-Saxon  in  one  vt  two  pmnta  of 
vowel  pronunciation,  and  that  the  distinction  was  maintained 
as  late  aa  the  Hth ;  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  havo 
therein  Bpproacti«>d  more  closely  *o  the  northern  dialect, 
which  ought  to  lutve  been  the  case  had  Beda's  "  Geitaa" 
been  Jutlandera. 

Aa  it  was  amongst  the  Ang^l-eynn  or  Ew^U  of  Northnm 
bria  that  literary  culture  first  fionrished,  and  an  Angle  of 
£ngli»e  dialect  was  the  first  to  be  used  for  vernacular 
literature,*  Engliee  came  eventually  to  be  a  general  name  for 
all  forma  of  tha  vertacu^  as  opposed  lo  Latin,  kc;  and 
even  when  the  West-Soxon  of  Alfred  ijecame  in  ita  tnm 
the  literary  or  classical  form  of  speech,  it  was  atOl  called 
EngLiac  or  Mngltak.  The  origin  of  the  name  Anglo-Saxon 
ia  ^poted,  acme  maintaining  very  positively  that  it  means 
a  union  of  Angles  and  Saxons,  others  (with  better  founda- 
tion) that  it  meant  EttgUth  Saxons,  or  Saxons  of  England, 
88  distinguished  from  Saxons  of  the  Continent  Its  modem 
use  ia  mainly  due  to  the  little  band  of  scholars  who  in  the 
I6th  and  17th  centuries  turned  their  attention  to  the  long 
forgotten  langoage  of  Alfred  and  ^fric,  which,  as  it 
differed  so  utterly  from  the  English  of  their  own  day,  thay 
found  it  convenient  to  distinguish  1^  a  name  whidi  wai 
applied  to  themselves  by  those  who  apdca  it.*  To  tiiem  ' 
"Anglo-Saxon  "  and  "English"  were  separated  by  a  giUi 
which  it  was  reserved  for  later  scholars  to  bridge  acrosi^ 
and  show  the  historical  continuity  of  the  English  of  all  ages. 

As  already  hinted,  the  English  language,  in  the  wide  senses 
presents  three  main  stages  of  development — Old,  Middle, 
and  Modem— distinguished  their  inflexional  character- 
istics. The  latter  can  be  best  summarized  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Henry  Sweet,  in  his  Ilistonf  ofEngliik  Sounds*  "OM 
English  is  the  period  of  /tdl  inflexions  (nanUf  ffifa»t  oarul, 
Middle  English  of  levelled  inflexions  {naame,  giwa^  ootm), 
and  Modem  English  of  lott  inflexions  {name,  -give,  eare^ 
adm,  ffiw,  Mr),  We  have  besides  two  periods  of  transition^ 
one  in  which  noma  and  name  exist  side  by  side^  and  an- 
other in  which  final  «  [with  other  endings]  is  beginning  to 
drop."  By  tod  inflexions  it  is  meant  that  only  very  few 
remain,  and  these  mostly  non-syllabic,  as  the  -s  in  stone«, 
the  in  lovet^  the  -r  in  their,  as  contrasted  with  the  Old 
English  stin-a«,  luf-o<I-e  and  luf-ocf-on,  pi-ra.  Each  ti 
these  periods  may  also  be  divided  into  two — an  early  and 
a  late ;  but'  from  the  want  of  materials  this  division  may 
be  waived  in  regard  to  the  firat.  Wi*  have  thus  the  follow- 
ing divisions,  with  the  approximate  dates,  which,  howevsr, 
varied  conuderably  for  different  dialects  and  parls-of  the 
country : — _ 

Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon.   x     to  1100 

Transition  Old  English,  or  "  Semi-Saxon"....  11 00  to  1200 
Early  Middle  English,  or  "Early  £nglish"...1200  to  1300 

Lata  Middle  English  ...1300  to  UOO 

Tranaition  Middle  English.   1400  to  1485 

Early  Modem  En^lis^ « Tudor  EngliBh''....H86  to  1611 
Modem  English  1611  onward. 

Many  writers  carry  the  I^ansition  Old  English  down 
to  1350,  Eaiiy  Middle  English  thence  to  13B0,  and 
Late  Middle  Engliah  1350  to  U6S,  absorbing  tiie  Second 

*  Sao  alio  Eaile'i  PhOetcn  <>/ 0>*  English  Tongve,  p.  25. 

■  JltbaLiUB  ia  984  aaUs  UaueK  ta  a  cbartar  **  On^-Scm*  eyning 
and  BrytKnwalda  aallM  thyaaa  Iglandu  {  "  Eaired  In  056  la  *'  Angnl- 
aaaxna  cyning  and  cisara  totiai  BritanniM,"  and  tbo  name  l>  of  fTeqnant 
occuTTCBca  laXatin  doenmaDtfc  Tbeaa  facta  ought  to  bo  TcmembcTcd 
In  tha  iotanat'of  tha  achoUra  of  tha  17th  Mntury,  vho  hara  been 
bUmad  for  the  naa  of  tha  tana  Anglo-Saxon,  aa  if  thay  had  Inranted 
it.  By  "  Aagl»flazoa"  language  tb^  naant  tha  Ungnaga  of  tba 
peojda  who  mmtlimM»  ai  Uatt  called  tbemaalvea  "  Anglo-Suona." 
Bren  now  tha  nama  la  practically  ntefnl,  when  wa  are  dealing  uith 
the  aabject  ptr  m,  ai  it  Old  EtigliA,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
treating  it  hiitorically  or  In  eoonoiJon  sritji  Enidlah  M'nvht^ 
rnmaoOMM  q^lA*  PhOeUgUei  Soektf.  1873-4,  ]K*«a 
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TEanritioa  period.  Bat  the  diTiaion  giTea  aboTe,  which 
was,  I  believe,  first  propoaed  hj  Mr  Sireet,  represents  better 
the  development  of  the  language. 

The  Old  Ehqlihh,  or  Anglo-Saxoo  tongue,  as  introdnced 
into  Britain,  wan  highly  inflexional,  thoogb  ita  inflexions 
were  not  so  fall  as  those  of  the  older  McBso-Cktthic,  and 
oonaiderably  leas  bo  t^au  those  of  Greek  and  Latin 
during  Uieir  classical  periods.  They  corresponded  on  the 
whole  to  those  modem  literary  German,  though  hofii  in 
nouns  and  verbs  the  forms  were  more  distinct ;  itx  example, 
the  Oerman  ^ttfm  aosveia  to  thr«f  Old  English  forms, — 
jf6dne,  g6dum,  g6dan;  gvter  to  two — ^ddre^  g6dra  ;  li^Otn  to 
t»o,—lf^od<m  and  luf»d«n.  Kouns  had  four  cases,  Nomina- 
five,  Aeciuative  (not  always  distinct),  Gtnitive,  Dativt,  the 
latter  used  also  wiUi  prepositions  to  express  kcative,  inetru' 
mental,  and  most  ablative  relations;  of  a  distinct  instru- 
mental case  only  vestiges  occur.  Tb,ere  were  several 
declensions  of  nouns,  the  main  division  being  that  known 
in  Teutonto  languages  generally  as  strong  and  weak,— a 
distinction  also  extending  to  adjectives'  in  such  wise  that 
every  adjective  assumed  ettber  inflexion  as  determined  by 
associated  grammatioal  forma  Tbo  first  and  second 
panonal  pronouns  posaeiaed  a  dual ;  the  third  person  had 
a  complete  dscUouion  of  the  stem  instead  of  bung  made 
up  as  now  of  the  three  seen  in  Mhe,  thep.  The  verb  dis- 
tingaished  the  snbjnnctive  iKm  the  indicative  mood,  but 
had  cnly  two  inflected  tenses,  present  and  past, — the  former 
also  used  lot  the  futoie,  tiie  latter  for  all  the  shades  of  past 
time.  The  order  of  the  sentence  corresponded  generally  to 
that  of  German.  Thus  from  King  Alfred's  additions  to  his 
translation  of  Orosius : — Donne  yy  ylcan  d»ge  hi  bine  to 

ade  beran  wylla8,  Jionne  tods^S  hi  his  fedi.  Jiaet 
to  laf e  bis  nfter  ymm  gedzynee  and  )Nem  plegan.  on  fif  c^We 
syx.  hwilnm  on  ma,  awa  swa  ^aas  feoe  andefo  biS.  "  Then 
tbe  same  day  [that]  they  him  to  the  pile  bear  will,  then 
divide  they  his  property  that  there  to  remainder  is,  after 
the  drinking  and  the  sports,  into  five  or  six,  at  times  into 
more,  aeo(»ding  as  of  tiie  propertf  the  value  ie." 

The  poetry  was  distiDgtdshed  by  alliteration,  and  the 
abonoant  use  of  figurative  and  metaphorical  eroressions, 
of  bold  oompounds  and  archaic  wcods  never  fonna  inpn»& 
Thus  in  the  following  lines  from  Beowulf : — 

SteAi  WM  a^-fih,  ifig  wiaode 

ffomum  s»%nBdereb  gt^hjraa  soto 

iTeami  Aond-looaa.  Aring-uea  scdr 

Song  in  ■eaiwum,  |ia  hie  to  tele  fniffam 

In  hyia  gvfi^gnlbwiiiD,  ^angan  owomon.^ 

The  street  was  itotie-Tariegated,  (it)  pointed  the  path 
To  (the)  men  together ;  the  war-maOooat  shonc^ 
w  Haid  hand-locked.    The  ring-iron  sheer  (bright  ring- 
mail) 

Sang  in  thur  cunning-trappings,  as  they  to  hall  forth 
In  their  horror-accoutrements  to  go  came." 

The  Old  Engliah  was  a  hemogeneons  langnagi^  having 
very  few  forugn  elenients  in  it,  ^d  fomiiig  ita  oomponnda 
and  dniTatiTss  entirely  from  its  own  resonrces.  A  few 
Latin  appellatives  learned  from  the  Romans  in  the  German 
wars  had  been  adopted  into  the  common  Teutonic  tongue, 
and  are  found  in  English  as  in  the  allied  dialects.  Such 
were  ttrate^  street  {via  OrtUa),  camp,  battie^  edsen,  Ciesar, 
mil,  mile,  jA*,  panishment ;  perhapa  eyrice,  charch, 
biseop,  bishop,  tegdm,  lAtia  language,  die,  cheese,  hutor, 
bcttter,  pipor,  pepper,  olfend,  camel  {dephantiu),  pund, 
pound,  ynee,  inch  (im»a),  and  a  few  otbera  The  relations 
of  tbe  first  invaders  to  the  Britons  were  to  a  great  extent 
those  of  destroyers  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  proper 
names  of  places  and  prominent  natural  features,  which  as 
is  usuid  were  retained  by  tbe  new  population,  few  British 


words  found  their  way  into  the  Old  English.  Among  these 
are  named  broc,  a  badger,  IrSc,  breeches,  dlU,  clout,  pi£l, 
pool,  and  a  few  words  relating  to  the  employment  of  field 
or  household  menials.  Still  fewer  words  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  provincial  Latin,  almoat  the  only 
certain  one  being  etuftWj  applied  to  the  Boman  towns,  which 
appeared  in  English  aS  etBstrt^  eetuter,  now  found  in  oom- 
position  as  -caster,  -cJusUr,  -caaUr.  The  introduction  and 
gradual  adoption  of  Christianity,  brought  a  new  series  of 
Latin  words  connected  with  t}te  offices  of  the  church,  thf. 
accompaniments  of  higher  civilisation,'the  foreign  produo' 
tiona  either  aotnal\y  made  known,  or  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptory  and  devotional  books.  .  Sach  were  mynattr 
(i^onasterinm),  celme$»t  (eleemo^naX  ocsndd  (oandela), 
turtle  (turtur),  ^  (fions),  cedar  (cedros).  These  words, 
whose  number  increased  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  century, 
are  commonly  called  Latin  qf  ths  second  period,  the  Latin 
of  the  fiist  period  including  the  Latin  words  brought  by 
the  English  from  Germany,  as  well  an  those  picked  up  u 
Britain  either  from  the  provincials  or  the  Welsh,  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  separated  from  thom.  The  Danish 
invasions  of  the  8th  and  10th  canturiaa  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  extensive  Danish  and  Norwegian  popula- 
tions] about  the  basin  of  the  Bomber  and  its  tributaries, 
and  above  Moreoambe  Bay.  Although  these  Scandinavian 
settiers  must  have  greatiy  ^acted  the  language  of  their 
own  localities,  few  traces  of  their  influence  are  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  literature  of  the  Old  English  period.  ,  As  with  tiie 
greater  part  of  the  wordB'admtod  from  the  Celtic,  it  was 
not  nntu  after  the  dominion  of  the  Norman  had  overlaid  all 
preceding  conqueats,  and  (he  new  English  began  to  eme^ 
from  the  rains  of  the  old,  that  Danish  words  in  any  number 
made  their  appearanoe  in  booka,  aa  equally  native  with  th« 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The  earliest  qwoimens  we  have  of  English  date  to  the 
md  of  the  7th  century,  and  belong  to  the  Anglian  cr 
northern  dialect,  which,  under  the  political  eminence  of 
the  early  Northnmbrian  kings  from  Edwin  to  EcgfriS, 
aided  perhaps  by  the  learning  of  the  scholars  of  lona,  first 
attained  to  liteniy  distinotion.  Of  tiiia  literature  in  ita 
original  fonu  mere  fragments  exist,  one  of  the  moat  in* 
tereating  whidi  ooatists  of  the  venes  uttered  hf  Bieda 
aa  his  dbathbed,  and  proMtvad  in  a  neariy  contemporary 
Ma:— 

Tan  ther*  ndd-fiteru .  nsenlg  uoiorthit 
thooe-ntottam .  thui  him  thuf  de^ 
to  ymb-hycggftiinn .  mt  hii  Imi'iaugBi^ 
Laast  his  gutu .  godaes  sathths  ynu^ 
aefter  doou-da^ .  doemid  nueorthu. 

Before  tha  IsDritkble  jouraty  no  one  beooaiea 
Hon  tlwagbt-pnidcat  than  he  lias  iwod. 
To  pondar,  ore  hia  henca-going, 
Wlut^  to  his  ^108^  af  goodor  ofil^ 
After  deaft-day,  dennn  duU  be. 

Bat  onr  chief  acqnaintaooe  irith  Old  Engtiih  is  in  its 
Weab&xon  fo^I^  the  eariiest  literaiy  remains  of  which  date 
to  the  9th  oentniy,.  trtten  under  the  pcditieal  snprenu^  of 
Weasex  and  the  BcholaiMu'p  of  King  Alfred  it  became  tiia 
literary  language  of  the  T'^gl"'*'  •  nation,  the  dasneal 
"Anglo-Saxoa"  Jf  our  materials  were  more  extenrive,  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  to  divide  the  Old  Enj^iah  into 
sevual  periods ;  M  it  is,  Ur  Sweet,  who  has  laboured  chiefly 
in  this  field,  has  pomted  out  eonsiderabla  diffBrencBS  between 
the  **early  WestSaxon"  of  King  Alfred  and  the-later 
language  of  the  llth  eentnry,'  the  earlier  language  baring 
numerous  inflexional  and  phonetic  distinctions  which  are 
"  levelled  "  in  the  later,  showing  that  the  tendency  to  pass 
from  the  synthetical  to  the  aiulytical  stage 'existed  quite 

■  Sea  Mr  Sweet'a  |vtfaca  to  Ua  aditiM  oC  Si»f  ,Ai^A.W^^-3ax3n 
VtrtUm  nf  Oregorj^M  Paa^ral  OtM,  Esriy  Eogliah  &t  Sodatjr,, 

isn-a. 
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ind^aacUBtlj  o(  tha  Konnia  ConqvMt  The  noidiani 
diilaol^  iriwH  litcpni^  oiner  had  been  eat  elufft  in  the  8^ 
oentiiiy  hj  the  Diiuih  uiTMunu,  mppean  In  the  lOtii  in 
the  fonn  ti  glweei  to  tiie  Latin  goapus  and  the  Bitnal  of 
Dorhamt  man  we  And  that  in  the  proceaa  infleiionp 
WreDing  it  has,  owing  to  the  oonfoaion  wbidi  had  ao  long 
taigud  in  the  until,  adranoed  fir  bflfond  the  aiatar  dialaat 
o(  the  ao  aa  to  be  already  alffloat  Tianalion  BngBah, 
or^Sendteon.'* 

Among  the  liteniy  lenaina  vt  the  Old  Eo^iih  imr  be 
mentioned  the  efoo  poem  of  Beownlf,  die  niginal  nnmna 
of  iHiiah  haabam  anppoaad  to  date  to  heaUian  and  even 
Continental  timai^  Qmj^  we  now  poawaa  it  only  in  alatar 
form ;  aevenl  wa^  <tf  Alfred,  two  of  which,  hia  tnnilation 
of  Onaina^  and  of  2%e  PatlonU  Gate  of  St  Oregwy,  are 
oontempoia^  ipedmena  of  Ua  langnaga;  tfis  thetdoj^cal 
worfci  of  JBurio  ^ndnding  tranalauoni  al  d»  Fentatondi 
and  die  goi^)  and  of  Wolbtin;  the  poetical  wnfca  of 
Cynewulf ;  thoaa  aioribed  to  Cbdmon ;  the  Anf^o-Sanm 
CSitanida ;  and  mai^  worka  botii  in  ^oae  and  veree  ct 
iriuch  the  enthoit  are  anknown. 

Th»  eadieal  ^edmena^  the  inaeriptianB  on  the  Bn  Awdl 
and  Bewoaatie  voaaea,  an  in  a  Rnnio  ehataetar;  bnt  the 
letten  naed  in  tiw  mannscripta  generally  are  a  British 
variety  of  tiie  Boman  alphabet  which  the  An^o-Saxona 
foaod  in  the  idaiid,  and  which  waa  also  naed  the  Wdah 
and  Liah.^  Several  of  the  letters  had  in  Britain  demloped 
forma,  and  retained  or  acquired  TtloaB,  nnliha  thoee  lued 
on  tile  Continent,  hi paztienlar  b  f  spf  e  {d  f  g  r  a  t).  The 
Ifltterak  qa  were  not  naed,  q  being  repraentedbycw;  n  or 
V  waa  only  a  vowd,  the  cooHonanQ  pow»  of  v  being  repre- 
aented  aa  in  Welab  by  1  The  Bttoea  called  thorn  and  vitm, 
for  which  the  Roman  alphabet  had  no  character,  were  at  first 
c^rewod  by  th,  tf  (a  contraction  for  bb  or  ttk),  and  v  or 
n;  bot  at  a  Utsr  period  the  charactera  f  and  p  were  revived 
fram  the  tM  Raolo  alphabet  Om^nry  to  Continental 
■aage,  the  letters  oand  2(g)  had  only  their  hard  (ur  guttural 
powers,  aa  in  the  nei^boaring.  Celtic  laoguagea ;  ao  that 
words  which,  when  the  Continental  Boman  ^phdbet  came 
to  be  uaed  for  Qermanio  langnagaa,  had  to  be  written  with 
I,  wen  in  Old  Eaglish  written  widi  e,  as  eiriee^'kirie. 
The  key  to  the  valoea  <d  the  letters,  and  'thus  to  die  pro- 
noQciation  d  Old  Engliab,  ia  also  to  be  found  in  die  Outio 
tonguea  whence  the  letters  were  taken. 

The  Old  English  p^od-is  osoally  considered  as  terminat- 
ing abcmt  the  year  1100, — ^that  is,  with  the  death  of  the 
generation  who  aaw  the  Konnan  Conquest.  The  Conqaeet 
established  in^  England  a  fore^  court,  a  foreign  aristocracy, 
aud  a  foreign  hierarchy.*  'The  French  language,  in  ita 
Nonnandialeoi,becaniethe  only  polite  medium  oi  intercourasi 
The  native  toogne,  despised  not  only  aa  unknown  bnt  aa 
the  laagnage  uf  a  subject  race,  waa  left  to  the  use  of  boors 
and  serfs,  and  ezoept  in  afew  stray  cases  ceased  to  be  written 
at  aU.*  The  natural  ramlts  followed.  When  the  educated 
generation  that  abM  the  arrival  of  the  Korman  died  out,  the 
ungoage,  eeaaing  to  be  read  and  written,  lost  all  its  literary 
words.  Hie  words  of  ordinary  life  whoee  [reservation  is 
independent  of  books  lived  on  aa  vigproasly  aa  ever,  but 
the  literary  tOTm8,-those  thatrelated  to  sdence^  art,andhigher 
culture,  the  bold  artistic  compoands,  the  figurative  terms  of 
poetay,  wen  speedity  f ngotten.   'Bm  practical  Tocabnlary 


>  Bm  on  tUa  Bhn  IttHrm  an  WtUk  PkOekgr,  v. 

*  Vot  s  dtaorindiwttiig  ^ow  o(  tSa  elbeti  of  Um  ITonnan  Oonqnait 
on  tiM  bgUih  Langonge,  we  TmnoMn,  Norman  ConqHut,  ch.  zzt. 
*  *  Then  U  not  tha  Iftut  naaon  to  mppoaa  that  ur  attempt  wai 
n>d«  to  prtMBrtb*  or  mpprw  the  tuttiva  toagac,  irhidi  m  Indeed 
Md  in  KCM  oSkUl  doetnatnfs  nddwtd  to  Engilihmen  trf  the  Oon- 
V*war  Umeelf,  Iti  neU  degmdntion  wemad  aron  on  tte  polAt  of 
coming  to  an  and,  wbaa  ft  wh  oonfirmed  nod  pnlongBd  for  two  eea- 
I  tvriei  more  the  teeeaiton  of  tlia  Angaria  dynss^,  sadar  iduo 
avorytklDg  Frenoh  ncaind  n  frosh  liupatna. 


shiank  to  a  fraotion  d  ill  former  extent  And  whan,  genera- 
tkma  later,  En|^ish  began  to  be  need  for  general  Utmtnre, 
the  only  teinu  at  hand  to  ec^reaa  ideas  above  those  of  ereiy 
day  life  wars  to  ba  foond  in  the  French  of  the  privileged 
plaaaea,  of  whom  ah»e  art,  acienoc^  law,  and  tiieology  had 
beoi  for  genentiona  the  b-heritancei  Hence  each  anoceemve 
hteraiy  tflMt  of  the  reviving  English  tongue  shows  abiger 
■doptira  of  F^ch  worda  to  aui^  dia  place  of  the  forgotten 
natiTC  (mea,  till  I7'  die  dan  ta  Cnanoer  they  constituted  a 
formulable  part  of  tiw  vocabolary.  Kor  waa  it  to  the  lima 
being  only  that  the  French  words  afEeeted  the  En^iih 
voosbulaiy.  TheNonnan  French  worda  introdtued  by  the 
Oonqnea^  as  well  as  the  Parisian  IWoh  worda  which 
foUowed  nndar  dw  oac^  'Flantageneta,  were,  the  bulk  of 
them,  Latin  words  vritida  had  Bved  on  among  the  people  of 
Qni,  and,  nodiBed  hi  tha  montha  of  ancraedhig  generar 
tioai,  had  ntdud  iGrma  mon  or  baa  remote  from  iheir 
ori^nala.  In  being  now  adi^tad  aa  En^^iah,  they  an^ted 
pteoadanta  in  aoeordanee  with  which  other  Latin  words 
withont  limit  laif^  be  eon'rarted  into  English  ones,  whm* 
ever  required ;  and  hmg  befma  tha  Benalaaance  of  dasncal 
learning;  tiioogh  in  mndi  greater  mnnbers  after  that  epoch, 
these  precedents  were  eagerly  followed. 

Wlule  the  eventnal  Oionfpii  diatant  nanlt  ai  dw  Noiman 
Conquest  waa  thus  a  large  reconstnietin.  of  die  English 
vocabulary,  the  grammar  of  the  langnage  waa  not  diieo^ 
afieeted  it  Tlien  waa  no  reeaon  wl^  it  ahonid, — we 
mi^  almost  add,  no  w^  hj  which  it  could.  While  the 
Ei^^iA  naed  their  own  wordt,  they  could  not  forget  their 
own  WW  of  -  using  them,  the  inflexions  and  confl tractions 

whhA  alone  the  worda  expreaaad  ideas, — in  other  words, 
their  grammar;  when  one  by  one  nench  words  were  intro- 
duced into  the  sentence  fh^  became  English  by  the  very 
act  of  admission,  and  wen  at^once  subjected  to  aU  the 
dotiea  and  HaUlUiea  of  English  worda  in  tiie  aame  podtion. 
Thia  is  of  course  precise^  what  we  do  at  the  present  day ; 
td^gntpk  and  Uiegram  make  participle  uUgrapking  and 
plmal  Uttfframt  and  **aena^*iom,'*  adverb  "aamtm- 
tumdf,"  piedselyiBif  durhad  been  in  the  hmgnage  m 
ages. 

But  indireetiy  the  grammar  waa  affected  very  quickly. 
In  langnagea  io  Hit  inflected  or  syudietio  stage  the  tennina- 
tiona  most  be  prononnced  with  marked  distinctness,  aa 
theae  contain  the  correlation  of  ideaa ;  it  is  all-important  to 
hear  whether  a  word  is  homu  or  6o»ti  or  homt  or  bonoa, 
Tlaa  im^iea  a  measured  and  careful  pnmundation,  againat 
which  the  effort  for  ease  and  rapidity  of  utterance  ia  con* 
tinually  atnggling, -iriiile  indolence  and  oareleasneaa  con- 
tinually compromise  it  There  haa  been  an  increasing 
tendency  in  En^h,  as  in  other  langnagea,  to  give  each 
word  one  main  accent,  at  or  near  the  bef^nning,  and  to 
Snfler  die  concluding  syllables  to  fall  into  obscurity.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  cockney  winder,  lo/er,  holUr,  Barer, 
Sunder,  for  window,  sofa,  hollo,  BaroA,  Sunday,  the  various 
final  Towela  sinking  into  an  obscure  neutral  one  convention- 
ally spelt  er.  Already  before  the  Conquest,  forms  originally 
heOu,  »eRo,t«nga,  appeared  as  hate,  idle,  tunge,  with  the 
terminations  levelled  to  obscure  e,  but  during  the  illiterate 
period  of  tiie  language  after  the  Conquest,  this  careless 
obscuring  of  terminal  vowels  became  nniversal,  aU 
nnaccented  towels  in  the  final  syllable  (except  »)  unking 
into  A  During  the  12th  century,  while  this  change  was 
going  on,  we  find  a  great  confosion  of  grammatical  forms, 
tiie  hiU-  inflexions  of  Old 'English  standing  side  by  side  in 
the  same  sentence  with  the  levelled  ones  of  Middle  English. 
It  is  to  this  state  of  the  langnage  that  the  names  TraneUttm 
and  Period  ofConfueion  (Dr  Abbott's  appeUation)  point ;  its 
appearance,  aa  that  of  Anglo-Saxon  tvt^n  down  in  its 
endings,  had  previously  g^ven  to  it  the  at^estive  if  not 
etrieUy  logical  tiUe  of  Semi-Sazon.   1^  most  writers  tha 
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'Haaerct  the' period  has  been  hroaght  down  to  1250;  but 
TOEjr  ihortiy  after  1300  in  the  south,  and  conaiderably 
before  it  in  the  north,  the  krveliing  of  inflezioaB  was  com- 
plete, and  the  language  poesessed  of  a  tolerably  settled 
syBtem  of  new  granuna^l  fonns,  the  nse  of  whidi  marks 
Middle  Engliah. 

AJtbongh  the  written  remains  of  the  TRursmoif  Old 
ElTOUSH  are  few,  sufficient  exist  to  enable  us  to  trace  the 
course  of  liagnistic  changei  'VHtbin  two  generations  after 
the  Conquest,  faithful  pens  were  at  work  transliterating  the 
<M  homilies  of  ^Ifric,  and  other  lights  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Cbarch,  into  the  neglected  idiom  of  their  posterity.  Twice 
daring  the  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  IL, 
curie's  gospels  were  similarly  modentixed  so  as  to  be  "  an- 
derstanded  of  the  people."  And  shortly  after  1100 
appeared  the  great  work  of  the  ago,  the  Tcraified  Chronicle 
of  LayamoD,  or  Laweman,  a  priest  of  Emely,  on  the 
Serem,  who,  nsing  as  his  basis  the  French  £rut  of  Wacs, 
expanded  it  by  additions  of  his  own  to  more  than  twice  the 
oxtent;  his  work  of  32,250  lines  is  a  mine  of  illoatration 
for  the  language  of  the  period.  While  these  sontbern  re- 
mains carry  on  in  unbroken  sequence  the  history  of  tiie 
Old  English  of  Alfred  and  ^fri<!,  the  histoiy  of  the 
northern  English  is  an  entire  blank  from  the  lUh  to  the 
13th  century.  The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  north,  and 
the  terrible  retaliation  inflicted  by  William,  apparently 
effaced  northern  English  culture  for  centuries.  If  anything 
was  written  in  the  TBmacular  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
during  the  same  period,  it  probably  perished  during  the 
calamities  to  which  that  country  was  subjected  during  the 
half  century  of  struggle  for  independence  In  r^ity, 
however,  the  northern  English  had  entered  its  Transition 
or  "  Semi-Saxon"  stage  two  centuries  earlier  ;  the  glosses 
of  the  10th  century  show  that  the  Danish  inrcHuls  had  there 
anticipated  the  results  hastened  by  the  Norman  Conquest 
in  the  south.  Meanwhile  a  dialect  was  making  its  appear- 
ance in  another  quarter  of  England,  destined  to  orershadow 
the  old  literary  dialects  of  north  and  south  alike,  and 
become  the  English  of  the  future.  The  Mercian  kingdqm, 
which,  as  ito  name  imports,  lay  along  the  marches  of  the 
earlier  states,  and  was.  leajly  a  congeries  of  the  outlying 
members  of  many  tribes,  must  have  presented  from  the 
banning  a  linguistic  miztoie  aiul  tranution;  and  it  it 
probable  that  more  than  <me  intermediate  form  of  speech 
arose  within  ita  ccmfineSf  between  Laoeaahire  and  the 
Thames.  But  the  only  specimen  of  such  we  can  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  produce  comes  towards  the  dose  ot 
the  Old  English  period,  in  the  gloss  to  the  Baihworth 
Gospels^  which,  so  far  as  concerns  St  Matthew,  and  a  few 
TeiteB  <Mf  St  John  zriii,  u  probably  in  a  Mercian  dialect 
At  least  it  presenta  a  phase  of  tiie  language  which  in 
infiexitmal  decay  stands  about  midway  between  the 
Wflst-Sanm  and  the  Nrathambrian  gloaaea^  to  trhich  it  is 
yet  posterior  in  time.  But  soon  after  tiie  Conquest  we 
find  an  undoubted  midland  dialect  in  tiie  Transition  stage 
from  Old  to  Middle  EngUsh,  in  the  sonth-eastem  part  of 
ancient  Mercia,  in  a  district  bounded  on  the  south  and 
aonth-east  by  the  Saxon  Middlesex  and  Essex,  and  on  the 
east  and  north  by  the  East  Anglian  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
and  the  Danish  settlements  on  the  Trent  and  Humher.  In 
this  district  and  in  the  monastery  of  Peterborough,  one  of 
the  copies  of  the  Old  English  Chronicle,  transcribed  about 
1120,  was  written  up  by  two  succeeding  hands  to  the 
death  of  Stephen  in  1154.  Tlie  section  from  11S3  to 
1131,  written  in  the  lattsr  year,  shows  the  same  confusion 
as  in  Layamon  between  Old  English  forms  and  th<»e  of  a 
still  simpler  Middle  English,  impatient  to  rid  itself  of  the 
inflexional  trammels  which  were  still,  though  in  weakened 
forms,  so  tightly  huggod  south  of  the  Tbamoa  And  in 
jthe  eonclndtng  section  written  in  1154  we  find  Middle 


English  fairly  started  on  ita  career.  A  specimen  of  this 
new  tongue  will  best  show  the  change. iiiat  had  takeu 
place. 

IHO  A.D.— jfml  te  eorl  of  Angseu  wa;rd  ded,  and  his 
sune  Henri  toe  to  ^  riea  And  te  cuen  of  France  to^ialde 
fra  be  king,  and  bob  com  to  ye  iunge  eorl  Henri  and  he 
too  hire  to  wine,  al  Feiton  mid  hire,  pa  f erde  he  mid 
micel  faerd  into  Engleland  a»d  wan  caatlea — and  te  king 
ferde  agenes  him  mid  mic^  more  ferd.  )K)J>wsBthere 
fuhtten  hi  noht  oc  ferden  )>e  earcebiscop  and  is  wise  men 
betwux  heom,  and  makede  that  sahte  that  te  king  sculde 
ben  lauerd  and  king  wile  he  liuede.  and  mfter  his  daei 
ware  Henri  king,  and  he  helde  him  for  fader,  and  he  hist 
for  aona  and  sib  and  siehte  sculde  ben  betwyx  heom, 
and  on  al  Engleluid.^ 

Widi  this  may  be  contrasted  a  spedmen  of  southern 
English,  at  least  26  years  later  (Hatton  Qospels,  Luka  L  46).' 

Da  cwkC  Maria  :  Min  sfiule  mersed  drihten,  and  min  gast 
ge-blissode  on  gode  minen  haelende.  For  )iam  ^  he  ge- 
seah  his  )>inene  eadmodnysse.  SoSlice  henen-fortf  me 
eadige  s^geO  alle  cneomesse ;  for  ^am  )>e  me  mychele 
Iring  dyde  ee  )>e  mihtyg  ys ;  and  his  name  is  halig.  And 
his  mildheortnysse  of  cneomiase  on  cneomesse  hine  on-' 
draedende..  He  worhte  maegne  on  hys  earme  j  he  to-daelde 
pa  ofermode,  on  moda  heora  heortan.  He  warp  pa  rice 
of  setile,  and  pa  eadmode  lie  up-an-hof.  Hyngriende  he 
mid  gode  ge-felde,  and  pa  ofermode  ydele  for-let.  He 
afeng  israel  his  cniht,  and  gemynde  his  mildheortnysse ; 
Swa  he  spmo  to  nn  fisderen  Abrahame,  and  lus  ande 
on  a  weorlde. 

The  MiDDLB  Enoush  stage  was  pre-eminently  the 
Dialectal  period  of  the  languagei  It  was  not  till  after 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  that  English  obtained 
official  recognition  as  a  language.  For  three  centuries, 
therefore,  there  was  no  stanidard  form  of  speech  which 
claimed  auy  preeminence  over  the  others.  The  writers  of 
each  district  wrote  in  the  dialect  familiar  to  them  ;  and 
between  extreme  forms  the  difference  was  so  great  as  to 
amount  to  unintelligibility ;  works  written  for  southern 
EcgUahmen  had  to  be  translated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  of  the  north : — 

"  In  Botherin  xnglis  was  it  drawin, 

And  tumid  ic  haue  it  till  nr  awin 

Langage  of  p*  northin  lede  * 

That  can  na  nothir  Inglis  rede." 

Cursor  Mundif  20,064. 

Three  main  dialects  were  distingoiihed  by  contemporary 
writers,  as  in  the  often-quoted  passage  from  Trerisa's  trans- 
lation of  Higden's  Folychronicott  completed  in  1387 : — 

"  Also  Englysche  men  hadde  fram  pe  bygynnynge 

^re  maner  speche,  Sou])eron,  Nor)>eron,  and  Ikf  yddel  speche 
(in  ye  myddel  of  pe  lond)  as  by  come  of  ^re  maner  people 
of  Qermania.  ....  Also  of  l>e  forseyde  Saxon  tonge,  pat 
ys  deled  a  }>re,  and  ys  abyde  scarslychtf  mp  feaw 
upbndysclu  men  and  ys  gret  wondur,  for  men  of  pe  eat 
vrip  men  of  pe  west,  as  hyt  were  under  pe  same  part  of 
heyrene,  acorda^  more  in  sounynge  of  speche  pan  men  of 
pe  norp  wif>  men  of  pe  soup ;  Jrerfore  hyt  ys  pat  Mercii, 
Jiat  bu^  men  of  myddel  Engelond,  as  hyt  were  parteners  of 
pe  endes,  nndurstonde)*  betre  pe  syde  longagee  Nor^erco 
and  &ou)«ron,  l«n  Korjwm  and  Bon^em  nndnratonde^ 
oyjwr  ojw." 

The  modem  study  of  these  Middle  English  dialects, 
initiated  by  Mr  Qamett,  and  elaborated  by  Dr  Richard 
Morris,'  has  shown  that  they  were  readily  distinguished  by 

'  Karle,  Tw  o/tJu  Saxtm  CAronieU*  paraUdf  1865,  p.  366. 
■  Skekt,  Anglo-Saxom  and  Iforthun^rian  Oo^mU,  1874.  -w 
*  Sm  his  Sarljr  Jgrnfluh  Amm>tm.  J'omi,  Ug  thi  Evij 
Tut  Bodatr,  IBM;  MittariaU  Outlinit e/ Sngtah  A^^Unca,  1870; 
I  and  ftaMntefy  Z<nnu  m  UMorieal  XiiftUk  Orammar  1874.- 
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tlia  coDjujiatioa  of  tha  present  teue  of  the  Terb^  vhidi  in 
tjpical  Bpecimeufl  wu  aa  folloira  ^-- 

SovtJum. 
Ick  nngfc  We  nnge^ 

poa  lingeai.  as  eing*^ 

He  siiig^  Hy  uagaf, 

MuBtmd. 
Ic&,  Ij  rixtgt.  We  dngoiL 

poa  ungeit.  |b  uiupn. 

He  uiige^  Hy,  um,  ungen. 

IfortMtm. 

Ic  I,  iynjrte).  We  Byi»g(e),  We  >tt  ijiigei. 
J)a  eynge^  m  i7ng(e),  |e  fouW  iiyngee. 

He  i^ngfli.  Thay  Byiig(e),  Men  ^gee. 

Of  theee  the  touthern  ft  nmplj  the  old  Wert-Stxoii,  with 
the  Tcnrele  lenllad  to  e.    The  northern  Moond  person  in 
■4t  ig  older  than  die  soathero  and  West  Saxon  -ut ;  bat  the 
■41  o(  the  third  person  and  plaral  is  derived  from  an  older 
•tlh,  the  change  of  -th  into  -t  being  Foond  in  progres*  in  the 
Durham  gtosaea  of  the  10th  centnry.    In  the  plural,  when 
accompanied  by  the  proaoon  subject^  the  verb  had  already 
dropped  the  infleziona  entirely  aa  in  Ifodem  EngUah.  The 
origin  of  the  -en  plaral  in  the  midland  dialect,  unknown  to 
Old  EnglUh,  has  been  a  matter  of  conjectore ;  moat  pro- 
bably it  it  an  instance  of  form-leveHing,  the  inflexion  of  the 
present  indicative  being  asaimilated  to  that  of  the  past,  and 
the  present  and  past  sabjonetiTe,  in  all  of  which  ■<»  was 
the  plaral  terminatioa    In  the  declension  of  noons,  adjeo- 
tires,  and  pronouns,  the  northern  dialect  had  attained 
before  the  end  of  the  13th  centniy  to-  the  aimpUcity  of 
Bfodam  English,  while  the  aonthom  dialect  still  retained  a 
large  namber  of  inflexiona,  and  the  midland  a  conaidenble 
number.    The  dialects  differed  also  in  phonology,  for  while 
the  northern  generally  retained  the  hard  or  guttnral  Talnea 
of    ^,  «^  these  were  in  the  two  other  dialecta  palatalized 
befon  front  vowels  into  cA,  j,  and  $K.    Xyri,  ehirch4  or 
fAurcA;  brygy  hidgt;  leryie,  Arieh,  are  examples.  The 
original  d  in  «f<f»,  mifr,  preaerred  in  the  northern  ttane, 
asarv)  became  o  elsewhere,  ai  in  sfon^  more.    So  that  the 
north  presented  the  genenl  aspect  of  eonserration  of  old 
aoniida  wiljk  the  most  thoron^-going  dissolution  of  old  in- 
flexions ;  the  south,  a  teaadona  retention  of  the  inflexiont, 
wilJi  an  eztenaive  revolution  in  the  sounda  In  one  import- 
ant respect,  howsTsr,  phonetic  decay  was  far  ahead  in  the 
north :  the  fiual  « to  which  all  the  old  vowels  had  been 
levelled  during  the  TranaitioD  period,  and  which  is  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  Middle  Engliah  in  the  midland 
and  Bontham  dialects,  became  mute,  i.e^  disappeared,  in 
toe  northern  dialect  before  the  latter  emerged  from  its 
three  centuries  of  obscuration,  shortly  before  1300.  So 
thoroughly  modem  did  its  form  conseqnently  become  that 
we  might  almost  call  it  Modern  English,  and  say  that  the 
Middle  Engliah  atage  of  the  northern  dialect  is  lost.  For 
comparison  with  the  other  dialects,  however,  the  same 
nomenclature  may  be  used,  and  we  may  class  as  Middle 
Enj^iah  the  extensive  literatare  which  northern  England 
produced  daring  the  14th  century.    The  earliest  specimen 
is  probably  the  Metrical  Psalter  in  the  Cottrai  Library,^ 
eo^ed  daring  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  from  an  original  of 
the  previous  century.    This  it  followed  by  the  ^gantio 
veKfled  paraphrase  of  Scriptare  history  called  the  Cunor 
Ifundi*  also  composed  before  1300.    The  dates  of  the 
numerons  alliterative  romances  in  this  dialect  cannot  be 
detwmined  with  exactneat,  at  all  torviTe  in  later  copies, 
but  it  it  probable  that  many  of  then  are  not  later  tiian 
1 300.   In  the  14th  century  appwrnd  the  theological  and 
devotiaoal  vwka  of  Bidiard  Kolle  the  anchimta  of 

*  nutod  tn  the  Butwi  Boetstr,     Bsv,  J.  BterMuaa. 

*  ftlltMl  tn  tU  Barly  Sii|lUb  Tsit  SocMr.  %y  Bsv,  Dr  XsnU 


Hampole,  Dan  Joa  O^ftrigj^  Williaa  of  KatsingbM,  and 
other  writers  whoae  names  are  anhnown ;  and  towaxdi  the 
date  of  the  cwtnir,  spedment  of  the  langaage  alto  ^pear 
from  fhr*^f^^  both  in  public  documentt  end  the  poetical 
works  of  John  Barbour,  whose  language^  barring  miuttte 
poinli  of  otthc^phy,  is  identical  with  tlut  <A  the  OMitani- 
poni7  DMthera  Ene^ish  writers. 

In  the  aootiiHu  dialect  the  work  of  Layamon  vu  mo- 
oeedad  at  an  interfal  eetimated  at  from  16  to  26  years  hy 
the  Anerm  SMt  or  "  Bole  of  Nnnai*  written  for  a  na/m 
titterhood  at  Tamut-Kunes,  in  -Dorsetshin,  in  which  we 
find  the  Middle  English  stage  fully  developed,  and  alto  re* 
cogniae  n  dialectal  eharaoterittio  which  had  probably  lonj; 
^•vailed  in  Ow  aooth,  though  concealed  by  Uie  spelling,  in 
the  ua  of  wfotft  aa  buU^  fall,  vordonnt,  iotdo,  vorto,  for 
to^  wtdtr,  bther,  worn,  from.    Not  till  lat«r  do  we  find  a 
reoognition  of  the  parallel  nse  of  s  for  a.    Among  the 
writings  which  succeed.  The  Owl  and  tht  Nightingale  of 
Miehohi  de  Guildford,  of  Portesham  in  Dorsetshire,raboat 
1200,  the  ChronieU  of  Robert      Gloucester,  1298,  and 
Trevisa's  translation  of  Hlgden,  1387,  are  of  chief  import- 
ance in  illustratiag  the  history  of  southern  Engliih.  The 
earliest  form  of  Langland's  Fiera  Ploughman,  1362,  as  pre- 
served in  the  Temon  MS.,  appears  to  be  in  an  intermediate 
dialect  betwera  southern  and  midland,*   The  Kentish  form 
of  southern  English  aeenu  to  have  retained  specially  archaic 
features ;  five  short  sermons  in  it  of  the  middle  of  the  13th 
centnry  have  been  published  by  Rev.  Dr  Morris ;  but  the 
great  work  illuatrating  it  is  the  AyenbiU  ^/awyl  (Bemoiae 
of  Conscience),  1340,*  of  which  we  are  told  Iqr  ita  author 
Dan  Michd  of  Korthgate,  Kent- 
**  pst  yk  boo  it  y-write  mid  eugliaa  of  Kent ; 
pit  boe  it  ywd  oor  lewede  men, 
Vor  nader,  and  nor  moder,  and  nor  o^  ken, 
Ham  nor  to  bei^  nram  alle  manytre  len, 
pet  ine  hare  inwytte  ne  blene  no  noul  wen," 
In  its  ose  of  *  (u)  and  s  for/  and  a,  and  k»  grammstieal 
inflexiont,  it  presenta  an  loctreme  ^pe  of  tonthem  speech, 
with  vowel  peeoliaritiea  facially  Kentiah ;  and  in  earn* 
pariaon  with  eqntemporary  midland  Engliah  wwki,  it -looks 
like  a  foatil  of  two  centniiea  earlier. 

Taming  tttm  the  dialectal  extremal  of  th?  Middle 
En^idi  to  the  midland  tpeech,  which  we  left  at  the  doting 
leavee  of  the  Peterhonngh  Chvnieh  of  1104,  we  find  a 
rapid  ^toveloiHnent  of  this  dialect,  whdch  was  before  long  to 
beeome  the  national  literary  language.  Aa  was  natnru  in 
a  tract  ftf  country  which  stretched  from  Lancaster  to  Essex, 
a  very  oontUerable  variety  it  found  in  the  documents  which 
agree  in  preaenting  tiie  leading  midland  laatuie^  those  of 
Lancashire  and  uneohuhire  appioadiing  the  northern 
dialect  both  in  vocabulary,  phonetic  character,  and  greater 
neglect  ai  inflexions  Bnt  thit  diverrity  diminishes  as  we 
advance.  Tlw  first  great  work  is  the  Omnftim,  or  metrical 
Scripture  paraphase  of  Orm  or  Ormin,  ^  Titten  about  1 200, 
it  ia  geneimlly  assumed,  in  Lincolnshire  or  Notts,  though 
thsre  is  much  to  be  atid  for  the  neighbonriiood  of  Ormskirk 
in  Lancashire.  Anyhow  the  dialect  has  a  dedded  smack 
of  tiiB  north,  and  showa  for  the  first  time  in  Eugliab  litera- 
tare a  large  percentage  of  Scandinavian  words,  derived  from 
the  DantA  settlers,  who,  in  adopting  English,  had  preserved 
a  vast  number  of  thsii  ancestral  forms  of  speech,  wiuch  were 
in  time  to  pass  Into  tiie  common  language,  of  which  they 
now  oonstitata  some  of  tits  moat  familiar  vwdt.  £lunt, 
hdt,  die,  dwelt,  i!l,  kid,  raw^  aanu,  Owt,  wmd,  winy. 


■  The  Vino*  9f  TTiUtan  eMMrnfiif  Pitt  At  i>ta'pAiMR  uUti 
Is  thm  dUhrut  rMtnrioni  by  th*  astkor,  all  of  irhlah  hiTa  baon 
edUA  for  tha  Eariy  Engliah  Taxt  Sodatj  bj  Rav,  W.  W.  Skaat 

*  Idltad  byBov.  Dr  Monti  Cw  XariyEajHah  TtetBoel«»,la  18M. 

•  Bas  a  lUt  la  Hp  Elsfftea  eUUduud^ 

a  »7,  a  work  to  w'iloi  too  HSory  oITKImOi  BiilhCJi  SSmlrahly 
lavwpad, 
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arft  words  from  tLU  source,  which  appear  first  to  the  work 
of  Orm,  of  which  ths  followlDg  lines  may  be  quoted  : — 
"  pe  Judewiashe  fblkeu  boo 

hemm  Be^e,)patt  hemm  bimJe 
Twa  bakkes  sameiui  to  ye  preoat 

att  kirtke-dare  brinogenD ; 
And  tejj  ]«  didesQ  bli)«U^ 

Bwa  summ  )>e  boo  hemm  tahhte, 
And  brohhtenn  tw^nn  bukkesi 

Drihhtin  ptarmfp  to  lakean. 
And  att  te  kirrks-dare  toe 

preost  ta  twesjean  bukkesB, 
And  o  ^tt  dh  he  l^ode  Jraer 
all  I>e^  sake  and  sinne, 
And  lit  itt  eomenn  for]>wi^^  all 

dt  inntill  wilde  wesste  ; 
And  toe  and  aaa,}  ]iatt  oj»err  baco 

Drikhtin  |>»rwif^  to  lakenn. 
All  pisa  wau  don  forr  here  ned, 

And  eo  forr  nre  nede  ; 
For  hemm  itt  hallp  biforenn  Qodd  - 

to  clenossenn  hemm  of  sinne ; 
And  all  swa  ma»  itt  hellpoiD  jie 
jiff  )«tt  tn  wiHt  [itt]  foU^ena. 
Itff  ^tt  ta  willt  full  innwarrdlii 

wi^  fnlle  troww|)e  lefenn 
All  )ntt  tatt  waas  bitacaedd  tier, 
to  lefenn  and  to  trowwenn." 

Whiie'a  Ormulum,  1.  1324. 
The  author  of  the  Ormulum  waa  a  phonetiat,  and 
employed  a  special  spelling  of  his  own  to  represent  not 
only  the  qoality  bat  die  quantitie$  of  vowels  and  conson- 
ants,— a  circumstance  wUcfa  gives  hia  work  a  peeoliar 
value  to  the  iuvestigator. 

Thirty  years  after  the  Ormulum,  the  east  midland  rhymed 
Story  of  Oent$i$  and  Exodut^  shova  na  the  dialect  in  a 
more  southern  form,  with  the  vowels  of  modem  English. 
In  1258  was  issued  the  celebrated  English  proclamation 
of  Henry  III,  or  rather  of  ' Simon  de  Uontfort  in  hia 
name,  which,  as  the  only  public  recognition  of  the  native 
tongue  between  William  the  Conqueror  and  Edward  III, 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  first  specimen  of  EnglisL  It 
mns — 

"Henri  J>^  godes  fultume  king  on  Engleneloande, 
Lhoanerd  on  Trioandtf.  Duk  on  NormandM  on  Aquitains 
and  eorl  on  Aniow  Send  igretinge  to  alle  hise  holde 
ilnrde  and  ileawede  on  Huntendonifschirf.  J)»t  witen  wel 
alle  Jiset  tM  willen  and  vnnen  |int  vre  radeameu  alle 
oJ>er  ^  moare  dssl  of  heom  ^t  beo^  ichosen  Jvurj  us  and  ^ui^ 
]Ket  loandes  folk  on  vre  knneriche.  habbe^  idon  and  schullen 
don  in  ^  wor^eese  of  gode  and  on  vre  treow|)e.  for  ]« 
freme  oi  ^  loande.  )>ar|  ^  beeijte  of  J)an  to-foren-isaide 
redesmen.  beo  stedefeast  and  ilestinde  in  alle  ^inge  a  buten 
onde.  And  we  hoaten  alle  vre  treowe  in  treow]>e  ^t 
heo  T8  o|en.  >3et  heo  stadefsatliche  healden  and  awerien 
to  healden  and  to  werien  yo  isatnesses  ^t  beon  imakede 
and  beon  to  makien  y^x^  y&a  to-foren  iseide  raedeamen. 
oyac  yjxn  ye  moare  d»l  of  heom  alswo  alse  hit  is  biforen 
iaeid.  And  }net  teho  o^r  helpe  ])Bet  for  to  done  bi  )>aa 
ilche  0^  ajenea  alle  men.  Rijt  for  to  doue  and  to  foangen. 
And  noan  ne  nime  of  loande  ne  of  e^te.  wher)>ur)  yia 
beai|te  mnje  beon  ilet  o^er  iwersed  on  onie  wisa  And 
jif  oni  o^r  onie  cumen  her  onaenes  ;  we  willen  and  hoaten 
J>»t  alle  vre  -treowe  heom  healden  deadliche  if  oan.  And 
for  yaX  we  willen  ^t  |iis  beo  stedefsest  and  leatinde ;  we 
Bendon  )?w  ^ia  writ  open  iseined  wij>  vre  seel,  to  halden  a- 
manges  jew  me  hord.  Witnesao  vs  seluen  set  Londene.  yaae 
r.)teten^e  day.  on  ye  Mon^  of  Octobrd  In  y^  Two-and- 

*  EAIUd  for  tht  Euly  r.iiglUli  TasfSocIctr  by  Dr  Uorrb,  1866. 


fowerti)^  ^eare  of  vre  cnminge.    And  (ia  ««■  idon  attoren 

vre  iaworene  redesmen  

"  And  al  on  )>o  ilche  wordan  is  isend  in  to  saurihoe  oftre 
shcire  ouer  al  ^are  knneriche  on  Eagleneloande.  and  ek  in 
tel  Irelonde." 

Ab  to  the  dialect  of  this  document,  it  is  more  soatheni 
than  anything  else,  with  a  slight  midland  admixture,  and 
represents  no  doubt  the  London  speech  of  the  day, 
London  being  in  a  Saxon  county,  and  conHgnotis  to  the 
Saxon  Kent  and  Shrrey,  had  certainly  at  first  a  aonthem 
dialect ;  but  its  positioB  as  the  capital,  aa  well  as  its 
proximity  to  the  midland  district,  made  its  dialect  more  and 
more  midland.  Even  in  Chancer,  however,  it  has  still 
southern  features,  for  Chaucer's  language  ia  well  known  to 
be  more  southern  than  standard  English  eventually  became. 
Infiexionally,  the  proclamation  is  mnch  more  ardiaic  than 
the  Geneaia  and  Fxodus  or  Ormvlum;  but  it  cloaely 
resembles  the  old  Kentish  Sermons  and  Froverbi  <^  Al/r&i 
in  the  southern  dialect  of  1250. 

In  the  writings  of  the  second  half  of  this  centary,  the 
language  becomes  rapidly  more  modem  in  aspect,  till  we 
arrive  about  1 300  at  the  name  of  Robert  of  Bronne  in  sonth 
Lincolnshire,  with  whom  we  pass  from  the  Early  to  the  Later 
Middle  English.  Different  testa  and  different  dates  have 
indeed  been  proposed  for  subdividing  the  Middle  En^ish, 
but  the  most  important  is  that  of  Mr  Henry  Nicol,  baaed 
on  the  discovery  that  in  the  13th  centary,  aa  in  Onnin, 
the  Old  English  short  vowels  in  an  open  syllable  stall  retuned 
their  short  qttantity,  aa  ndma,  6ver,  m&e ;  bat  by  the 
beginning  of  the  1 4th  century  they  were  lengthened 
to  nA-me,  oser,  mi-U,  a  change  which  has  also  taken 
place  at  a  particular  period  in  all  the  Teutonic,  and  even 
the  Romance  languagea,  as  in  hw~no  for  fi^um,  cd-iM 
for  c&-n«m,  dbc.  The  lengthening  of  the  peoolt  left  the 
final  syllable  by  contrast  shortened  or  weakened,  and  pavod 
the  way  for  the  disappearance  of  final  e  in  the  centary 
following,  through  the  stages  no-nu;  nUini,  Md^n',  itd»i, 
the  one  long  syllable  in  namU).  b^g  the  qoantitative 
equivalent  of  the  two  ahort  syllables  in  nd-mjf;  and  thai 
came  the  idea  that  mate  «  makes  a  preceding  vowel  long; 
the  tmth  being  that  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  made 
the  «  mute.  The  late  Middle  English  produced  the  proas 
of  Mandeville  and  Wycliffe,  and  the  poetry  of  Chaucer, 
with  whom  it  may  be  said  to  have  culminated,  and  in 
whose  writings  its  main  characteristics  as  distinct  from  Old 
and  Modem  Enj^h  may  be  studied.  Thu4,  we  find  final 
«  in  foil  use  reptwentiDg  nonwroiu  original  vowda  and 
terminations  aa 

Him  thtraghti  that  hu  herti  woldft  bnU^ 
in  Old  English— 

Him  ^uhte  )net  his  heorte  wolde  brecan, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  modun  Qerdtaa — 

Ihm  daachte  daaz  scin  Hem  wi'llte  brechen. 
In  nouns  the  -cs  of  the  plural  and  getdtive  case  ia  atiU 
syllabic — 

Beade  as  the  berstl-es  of  a  sow-es  eer-es. 

Several  old  genitives  and  plural  forms  continued  to  exibt, 
and  the  dative  or  prepositional  case  often  has  a  final  & 
Adjectives  retain  so  much  of  the  old  declen^on  as  to  have 
■4  in  the  definite  form  and  in  the  plural — 

The  tend-re  cropp-es  and  the  yong-e  sonno. 

And  amal-e  fowl-es  maken  nudodUe 

Numennu  old  forma  of  eompsriaon  were  in  hm,  which  luvs 
not  come  down  to  Modem  English,  as  Asrr^  />mv  Itnger, 
Aexf  —  higher,  farther,  longer,  higtmsL  In  the  jHonoam, 
ich  lingered  alimgude  of  //  ye  was  onluominativ^  and  yov 
objwtive  ;  the  n(nlhem(^h«|^^Jai^^ 
Ay,  hot  her  and  Mm  (the  nioaem  <nj  stood  tbor  ground 
against  their  and  them.    The  verb  is  /  lot-t,  thou  lov-esl. 
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U  bnt  ia  the  ^nnl  Io»«»  is  mtmhtnged  vith 

loM,  u  Ajm»  or  mphoDjr  raqniru.  So  in  tiie  plnnl  of 
the  part  w  /ow-dm  nt  loM-da.  The  infinitive  eleo  end*  in 
m,  often  e,  alweyB  sjllabia  The  present  participle,  in 
Old  Gnglidi  -tnie,  paieing  through  •inde,  has  beea  coq- 
fotmded  with  the  Terbal  noon  in  -jrwf,  -ye^,  ea  in  Modem 
EogUah.  The  past  participle  lat^j  retains  the  prefix  jr- 
or  i-,  representing  the  Old  Eaglish  pe-,  as  in  i-ronne,  y-don, 
nm,  done.  Many  old  verb  forms  still  continued  in 
existence.  The  adoption  of  French  vords,  not  only  those 
of  Norman  introduction,  but  those  subsequently  introduced 
noder  the  Angerin  kings,  to  sapplj  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
English  ones,  which  had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
liLerature  since  the  b^inntng  of  ^e  Middle  English  period, 
bad  now  reached  its  cUuisle;  later  times  added  many 
more,  but  they  also  dropped  many  that  were  in  regular  use 
with  Chancer  and  his  ctmtemporaries. 

Chaucer's  great  contemporary,  William  Longland,  in  his 
Vision  of  WUliam  eoneaming  Piers  th«  Ploughman,  and  his 
imitator  the  author  of  Pieru  th«  Ploughman't  Orede  (about 
UOO)  used  the  Old  English  alliteratiTe  versification  for 
the  last  time  in  the  soatL  Rhyme  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  tite  language  shortly  after  the  Conquest — if  not 
already  known  before;  and  in  the  south  and  midlands  it 
became  decidedly  more  popular  than  alliteration;  the 
latter  retained  its  hold  much  longer  in  the  north,  where 
it  was  written  even  after  1000:  many  of  the  northern 
romances  are  either  aimply  alliterative,  or  have  both 
slliteration  and  rhyme.  To  these  diaracteristtcs  of  northern 
and  Bontbem  verse  respectively  Chaoeer  alludes  in  the 
prologue  of  tile  "  Fttsone^"  vhi^  when  called  upon  lor  his 
tale,  stud — 

But  tnisteth  wel ;  I  am  a  sothorne  man, 
I  cannot  geste  rom,  ram,  ruf,  by  my  letter, 
And,  Qod  wote,  rime  hold  I  but  litel  better : 
And  therfore,  if  you  list,  I  wol  not  glose, 
I  wol  yon  tell  a  litel  tale  in  prosa** 
The  changes  from  Old  to  Kiddle  English  may  be  summed 
np  thus : — Loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  native  vocabulary,  and 
adoptitm  of  French  words  to  supply  the  blank ;  not  infre- 
quent adoption  of  French  words  as  syncttyms  of  existing 
native  ones ;  modernization  of  the  English  words  preserved, 
by  vowel  change  in  a  definite  direction  from  back  to  fronts 
sod  from  open  to  close,  a  becoming  o,  o  tending  to  oo,  «  to 
(Ri,«ato^^to«e,  wto  I,  and  by  advance  of  consonants 
from  guttural  to  palatal;  obscuration  of  vowels  after  the 
accent,  and  especially  of  final  a,  o,  «  to  i;  consequent  con- 
fusion and  loss  of  old  inflexions,  and  their  replacement  by 
prepoflitiona,  auxiliary  verbs,  and  rules  of  position ;  aban- 
donment of  alliteration  for  rhyme ;  and  great  development 
of  dialects,  m  consequence  of  thm  being  no  etandard  or 
nc(^;nized  type  of  English. 

Bat  the  rec<^&ition  came  at  length.  By  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  French  was  so  little  known  in  England,  even 
in  the  families  of  the  great,  that  about  1350  "John 
Comwal,  ft  maystere  of  gramere,  ehanngede  ^  lore  in 
gramere  acole  tnu^oonstmccion  of  [£&,>V\mt]FrqnuGhinto 
Englysch;*^  and  in  1363-3  English  lay  statute  todc  the 
place  of  French  in  tiie  pleadings  in  courts  of  law,  Etut 
Kason  oons^red  that  this  "  English  *  should  be  the  nild- 
iaod  dialeet  tt  waa  the  intermediate  dialect)  intelligiUe, 
u  "nmriaa  Lu  told  ns,  to  both  extremes,  even  when  these 
biled  to  be  intdligible  to  each  other;  in  its  sonth-eastem 
tonOf  it  ma  &a  Ungnage  of  I^ondon,  where  the  snpreme 
hm  oourts  were,  the  centre  of  pcditdcal  and  commercial 
life ;  it  was  tlw  language  in  which  the  Wydiffite  versions 
had  given  the  Holy  Scnptnres  to  the  people ;  the  language 
in  vUeh  Ghueer  ud  laised  English  poeb^  to  a  hdght  of 
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excellence  admired  and  imitated  by  oontemporaries  and 
followeis.  And  accordingly  after  the  end  of  the  1 4th 
centniy,  all  Englishmen  woo  thought  they  had  anything  to 
say  w<vth  listening  to  said  it  in  the  midland  speech. 
Trevisa's  own  work  waA  almost  the  last  literary  effort  of 
the  southern  dialect  j  henceforth  it  was  but  a  nlstic  patois, 
which  the  dramatist  mi^t  use  to  give  local  oolonring  to 
his  creations,  es  Shakespeare  uses  it  to  complete  Edgar's 
peasant  disguise  in  Lear,  or  which  19th  century  research 
might  disinter  to  illustrate  obscure  chspters  in  the  history 
of  language.  And  though  the  northern  English  proved  a 
little  more  stubborn,  it  disappeared  also  from  literature  in 
England ;  but  in  Scotland,  which  had  now  become  politically 
and  socially  estranged  from  England,  it  continued  its 
course  as  the  national  language  of  the  country,  attaining  in 
the  ISth  and  16th  centuries  a  distinct  development  and 
high  literary  cnlture,'for  the  details  of  which  leaden  an 
referred  to  the  article  on  Scottish  LANGtrAOK. 

The  16th  century  of  English  history,  with  its  bloody 
French  war  abroad,  and  Wars  of  the  Roses  at  home,  was  a 
barren  period  in  literature,  and  a  transition  one  in  language^ 
witnessing  the  decay  and  disappearance  of  the  final  «,  (md 
most  the  syllabic  infieiions  of  Middle  F»gl'»t'-  Already 
by  1420,  in  Cbanoer's  disciple  Hoceleve,  final  «  was  qaite 
uncertain  ;  in  Lydgate  it  was  practically  gooa  In  liffO 
the  writings  of  Fecocke  against  the  Wydiffitee  show  the 
verbal  infiexions  in  -m  in  a  state  of  obsolescence ;  he  has 
still  the  southern  pronouns  Iter  and  hem  for  the  northern 
tAeir,  them: — 

"  And  here-a^ens  holi  scripture  wole  bat  men  sohnlden 
laeke  ^  coueryng  which  wommen  schulden  haue,  A  thei 
Bchulden  so  lacke  bi  |>at  pe  heeris  of  her  heedia  achnlden 
be  Bchorae,  &  schulde  not  growe  in  len^  doun  as 
wonunanys  heer  schulde  growa  .... 

"Also  here-wi^  into  ^  open  sut  of  ymagis  in  open 
chirchls,  alle  peple,  men  A  wonmen  a  children  mowe  come 
whatme  euere  fti  wolen  in  ech  Wma  of  be  day,  but  m 
moiro  )«i  not  cmne  in-to  ^  Tce  of  boUa  to  im  delynered  to 
hem  nei^  to  be  ted  tiian  hem;  4  ferfore,  as  for  to 
soone  &  ctfte  come  into  remembrannce  of  a  long  mater  hi 
ech  oon  peawon,  and  also  aa  lorto  make  )«t  ]>e  no 
penoonea  onne  intoxemembrannoe  of  a  mater,  ymflgia  & 
picturis  semn  in  a  apecaaler  maner  tan  boUa  wmhi,  ^onj 
in  an  o^  maner  fnl  mbstandidi  bokis  aenien  better  into 
remembrauncing  of  ))o  same  mateiii  ^en  ymagis  &  picturia 
doon ;  &  ^ore,  ^on|  writmgie  semen  weel  into  ranem- 
brauncing  upm  to  bifore  said  luigia,  ^t  not  at  ^  ful : 
Forwhi  fe  bokis  nan  not  ^  anu  of  remembraoncing  now 
seid  whiche  ymagis  has. "  ' 

Tba  change  itf  Uw  language  during  the  Mctmd  period  of 
T^uieition,  as  well  as  the  extent  ai  dialectal  differences,  ia 
quaint!^  ezpteased  agenezatioD  later  by  Caxton,  who  in  the 
prologue  to  one  of  the  last  of  his  wo^  his  translation  of 
Virgil's  SneyttM  (1490),  speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
pleasing  all  readers  >— 

"  I  doubted  that  it  sholde  not  please  some  gentylmen, 
whiche  late  blamed  me,  sayen^  y*  in  my  translacyons  I 
had  oner  cnryons  termes,  whidie  coud  not  be'  vnderstando 
ot  eomyn  peple,  and  desired  me  to  vse  olde  and  homely 
termes  in  my  translacyons.  And  fayn  wolde  I  satyefy 
enery  man  ;  and  so  to  doo,  toke  an  ohle  boke  and  redde 
therin ;  and  certaynly  the  onglysshe  was  so  rude  and  brood 
that  I  coude  not  wele  vnderstande  it.  And  also  my  iorde 
abbot  of  Westmynster  ded  do  shewe  to  me  late  cortayn 
enydences  wiyton  in  olde  englyashe  for  to  reduce  it  in  to 
our  englysshe  now  vaid.  And  certaynly  it  was  wretpn  in 
auche  wyae  that  it  was  more  lyke  to  datche  than  englysshe ; 
I  coude  not  reduce  ne  biynge  it  to  be  vnderatonden.  And 

  riig"   ■-   — — 

•  Sksst,  SpecSmmu  </  Literatim,  p.  49,  cir' 
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certajrolf,  oar  Ungate  cow  nsd  Tuyeth  ferre  from  that 
whiche  was  nti  ana  spoken  vban  I  wm  borne.  For  ws 
englfiBbeman  ben  borne  vnder  the  domynaejron  of  the 
mone^  whiehe  is  nener  stedfaste,  bob  eoer  wanerynge,  w«x- 
jnge  one  aeaaon,  and  waneth  and  dycreaseth  another  season, 
And  that  comyn  eo^ysshe  that  ia  spoken  in  one  shyre 
varjeih  from  a  nother.  In  ao  mooh  th^  in  my  days  ha^k- 
pened  tiiat  oertayn  marehaontfle  were  in  a  ahip«  in  tamyse^ 
for  to  haae  sayled  oner  the  sea  into  svlanda,  and  for  laeke 
of  wynde  thai  taiyed  att«  forlond,  and  wente  to  hade  for 
to  rdfreahe  them.  And  one  of  theym  named  sheffelde,  a 
merow,  cam  in  to  an  howa  and  axed  for  mete,  and  tpecy* 
al^  he  a^d  after  eggya,  And  the  goode  w^  anawerde, 
that  ahe  conde  apeke  no  fieuhe.  And  the  marehannt 
was  angiy,  for  he  also  eonda  apeke  no  freashfS'bnt  wolde 
hane  hadde  eggea ;  and  ahe  -rndetstode  hym  not  And 
thauM  at  lasto  a  nother  sayd  that  h«r  wolde  hane  eyren ; 
then  the  good  wyf  aayd  that  ahe  vndenrtod  hym  weL  Loo  I 
what  sh^de  a  oiau  in  thyse  dayea  now  wryte,  or 
eyrani  eertaynly,  it  is  haide  to  playse  enery  man,  by 
cuue  of  dyneraite  4  ebaoDge  of  langage.  For  in  these 
dayea,  enery  man  that  Is  in  ony  repataoyon  in  his  eonntra 
wyll  Tttar  his  mmpijwifau  and  mateta  in  inehe  manen 
ft  tennea  that  f owe  mtm  shall  ndurtonde  th^nn.  And 
som  honest  and  grete  olerkea  hane  ben  wyth  me,  and 
desired  mo  to  wiyte  the  moato  onryons  tormea  that  I  oonde 
fynda  And  Uuu  bytwene  playn,  mde,  and  cnryona,  I 
atande  abasahed ;  but  in  my  Jndgflmanta,  the  oomyn  termes 
that  be  dayli  Taed  ben  lyghter  to  be  ndantondo  than  the 
oide  and  anneyent  englynhsb* 

In  the  prodnotions  <tf  Oaxtons  pnss^  «a  see  the  passife 
from  Uiddle  to  llodem  English  oonqdetad.  Tht  ewdiec  ni 
theae  have  atOl  an  oeoanonal  tsiM  idnxal  in  -is  eqieeially 
in  tho  word  tkeg  hn;  aonthem  ker  and  Ami  oi  ICiddle 
English  vary  with  tlw  uorthem  and  Uodam  Ea^ish  tfsvv 
i&Kn,  In  the  late  work%  the  older  forms  haTO  been  pnetf' 
caQj  otiated,  anA  the  year  1480,  which  iritneased  the 
estiMishment  of  the  T^dor  dynasty,  may  be  ooBventently 
put  as  tiiatwhii&  dosed  the  Middle  Enguah  tnnritiaD,  and 
introdnced  Modem  English.  Both  in  ISm  com|4«tion  «E 
&u  reaiilt,  and  in  ita  oompaiatin  pennanenee^  the  minting 
prsaa  had  an  important  snara  By  its  exdnuTe  patronsge 
of  the  midland  speech,  it  raised  it  still  higher  abore  ^e 
fiiatar  diateeta,  uid  aecnred  ita  abiding  victory.  As  boc^ 
ware  mnltiplisd  and  foand  their  way  into  every  comer  of 
the  land,  and  the  art  of  reading  became  a  more  eonunon 
acqoirement,  the  man  of  Northumbe  rland  or  of  SomorseV 
shire  had  forced  npon  hia  attention  the  book-EogUah  in 
which  alone  these  were  printed.  This  became  in  turn  the 
model  for  his  own  writinga,  and  hj  and  by,  if  he  made  any 
preteuaiona  to  edncation,  of  his  own  apeecK  The  written 
form  of  the  language  also  tended  to  wiiformi^.  In  previ- 
ous periods  the  scribe  made  hia  own  spelliog  nth  a  primary 
aim  at  ezpreasing  his  own  speech,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar valoea  attached  by  himself  or  his  eontenporariea  to  tiie 
letteis  uid  combinations  of  the  alphab^  thoni^  liable  to 
disturbance  in  the  moat  common  words  and  oombinationB 
by  his  ocular  recoUeetiona  of  the  spelling  of  otheti.  But 
after  the  introduction  of  printing  thia  ocular  reoi^nition 
of  words  became  ever  more  and  more  an  aim;  the  book 
addreased  the  mind  directly  throng  the  eye,  instead  of 
ctrcnitouBly  through  eye  and  ear ;  and  thus  tiiere  was  a 
continuous  tendency  for  written  worda  and  parte  of  worda 
to  bs  reduced  to  a  ain^e  form,  and  that  the  most  usual,  or 
tihroagh  some  accident  tha  beat  known,  but  not  necessarily 
that  which  woold  have  been  choeen  had  the  ear  been 
called  in  as  umpire.  Modem  Eoj^ish  spelling,  with  its 
rigid  uniformity  as  to  individual  reaulta  and  whimsieal 
caprice  as  to  prindplea,  ia  the  creation  of  the  printing-office, 
tha  victory  which,  after  a  centory  and  a  half  of  stmggle. 


'  mechanical  otmvenienoe  won  over  natural  habits.  Besides 
eventually  creating  a  uniformity  in  writing,  the  introdaetioD 
of  printing  made  or  at  least  ratified  aome  important 
changes.  The  Britiah  and  Old  English  form  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  it*  already  been  referred  to,  This  at  the 
Komuut  Conquest  was  snpetaeded  by  an  alphabet  with 
the  French  forms  and  values  of  the  letters.  Thus  I  took 
the  place  of  the  older  e  before  «  and  i;  gu  replaced  at ; 
the  Norman  t*  took  the  place  of  the  wS»  (v),  kc  But 
there  were  certain  sounds  in  English  for  which  Norman 
writing  had  no  provision ;  and  for  these,  in  writing 
English,  the  native  charactera  were  retained.  Thua  the 
Old  Engliah  g  beside  the  sound  in  yo,  had  a  guttural 
sound  as  in  Qerman  ta^,  Irish  m&gh,  and  in  certain 
poaitioua  a  palataliaed  form  of  this  approaching  y  as  in 
jn>n  (if  pronounced  with  aspiration  Ayou  or  ghyo^.  These 
sounds  continued  to  be  written  with  the  native  form  of 
the  letter  aa  bur^  pur,  while  the  French  form  was  used 
for  the  sounds  in  {fo,  age, — one  original  letter  being  thus 
split  into  two.  Bo  for  the  soun£  of  th,  especially  the 
soand  in  Ikti,  the  Old  English  fAora  <jf)  continued  to  be 
used.  But  as  these  characters  were  not  used  for  French 
and  latin,  their  use  even  in  English  became  disturbed 
towards  the'lSth  eentnry,  and- when  printing  was  intro- 
dnced, the  fonnti^  cast  for  Continental  languages,  had  no 
dtaraeten  for  them,  so  that  they  disappeared  entirely, 
being  replaced,  j  by  ^A,  y&,  y,  and  f  by  fA.  This  was  a 
real  kas  to  the  English  slphabet  In  the  north  it  ia 
cnrioDs  that  the  printan  tried  to  eximss  the  /ohm  rather 
than  the  powus  of  these  lettws,  ^aA.  omseqnently  )  was 
r^rssented  by  t,  the  black  letter  form  of  which  was 
ooofonnded  with  it,  whQa  the  }  was  expressed  by 
which  its  MS.  form  had  come  to  approeohor  in  some  casee 
simulate.  So  in  early  Scotch  books  we  find  aalloir,  yof, 
|wn,'jw/Zow,  jft,  lAof,  ikem. 

MoDiRX  EnausH  thus  oates  from  Caxton.  The 
langnage  had  at  lengUi  reached  the  all  hut  inllezionlesa 
state  which  It  now  presenta.  A  sin^^e  older  vubsl  form,  the 
sonthem  -<(A  of  the  third  psrstm  singular,  oontinued  to  be 
the  literaty  proae  form  throughout  the  1 6th  century,  hot  the 
mnthem  form  in  •*  waa  intermixed  with  it  in  poetiy  (where 
it  saved  a  ^able),  and  must  ere  long,  as  we  see  from 
Shakespeere^  have  tucen  its  place  in  famOiar  speech.  The 
fuller  an,  %one,  mine,  ihine,  in  the  early  part  tiie  ISth  cen- 
tury at  least,  wereiised  in  positions  where  their  contracted 
forms  a,  no,  my,  (Ay  are  now  found.  Bui  with  such 
minute  ezceptiona,  the  accidence  of  the  lOth  century  was 
the  accidence  of  the  Idth.  Whili^  however,  the  dder 
inflexiona  had  diaappeared,  there  was  as  yet  no  general 
agreement  aa  to  the  mode  of  their  replacement  Hence 
the  16th  oentury  shows  a  syntactic  licence  and  freedom 
which  diatingnidies  it  strikingly  from  that  of  later  timea 
The  hmguage  seems  to  be  is  a  dasti^^  unformed  state, 
and  its  writers,  as  it  were^  experiment  with  it,  bending 
it  to  oonstmctiona  which  now  seem  indefensible.  Old 
distinctions  of  case  and  mood  have  diaappeared  from  nonn 
and  verb,  without  faahton  having  yet  decided  idiat  pre- 
positions or  auxiliary  verba  shall  most  fittingly  conv^ 
their  meaning.  The  laxity  of  word-order  which  was  per 
mitted  in  -older  states  of  the  language  by  the  formal 
expreaaion  of  relationa  waa  often  continued  though  the 
inflexions  which  expressed  the  relations  had  diaappeared. 
Partial  analogy  was  followed  in  allowing  forma  to  be 
identified  in  one  case,  because,  in  another,  anch  identifica- 
tion was  accidentally  produced,  as  for  instance  the  past 
participles  of  write  and  tale  were  made  wrote  and  toot, 
because  the  contracted  participlea  of  bind  and  treat  were 
bound  and  frnhte.  Finally,  because,  in  dropping  inflexions, 
the  former  distinctions  even-betweMi-parte  <^qieeeh  had 
dtsa^>eared,  so  that  wm,  «.^.,  was  at  onoe  noon,  a^jeotiTe^ 
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onil  Tefb,  dean,  a^jectire,  voih,  and  adverb,  it  appeared  ai 
if  any  word  wbatever  might  be  need  in  any  .grammatical 
relacton,  when,  it  eouTeyed  the  idea  of  the  epe^er.  Thna, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  dr  Abbott,  "  you  can  ^ppy 
jma  frund,  auUUt  or  foot  your  enemy,  or  /all  an  axe  on 
his  neck.  Ton  can  speak  and  act  easp,  /ret,  eMcellent,  yon 
can  talk  of  /air  instead  ot  beaaty  (fairness),  and  a  paie  in- 
stead of  a  palenese.  A  ia  osmI  for  a  man,  and  a  lady  is 
described  by  a  gentleman  as  'the  fairest  ike  be  has  yet 
beheld.'  An  adverb  can  be  used  as  a  verb,  as  *  they 
oikamee  their  eyes  as  a  noun,  '  the  hadiKrii  and  abyss 
of  time  ;^  or  aa  an  adjective,  a  '  seldom  pleasore.*  For, 
as  be  also  eays,  "  deamesa  was  preferred  to  gramioatical 
ocHTectueas,  and  brevity  both  to  correctness  and  clearaesa. 
Hence  it  was  oonunon  to  place  words  in  the  order  in  which 
they  came  appeimost  in  the  mind  without  much  regard  to 
syntar,  and  the  result  was  a  forcible  and  perfecUy 
nnambigaotts  but  ungrammatleal  sentence^  sach  as 

The  prinoo  that  feeds  pwt  natures  thsy  wffl  6\mj  him. 

■BmJeiuon. 

atf  as  instancea  of  brevity. 

Be  gofl^  of  mj  death  dsee  ot  mj  orims. 

fftuitujfHiri. 

It  east  mors  to  get  than  to  lose  in  a  day. 

SnJontM." 

eharscteriaticB,  together  with  the  preeenoe  of  words 
BOW  obsolete  or  ardiau^  ud  the  oae  of  wjatiifg  words  in 
sensea  difiermk  from  our  own,  as  genwal  f«  apMifi<^  literal 
for  met^ihorieal,  and  vies  verto,  which  are  so  i^^Mnni  to 
ewy  reader  of  the  16th  centtuy  literatnre^  make  it  nwfol 
to  aepaiaia  JForfjr  Modem  ct  Tudor  Enie^ish  from  the 
snbaeqaent  ud  still  oiatiiig  stagey  sinoe  the  conaenana  of 
nsage  Jus  declared  in  faTonr  itf  individual  auiaee  and  con- 
stmetiou  which  are  alone  admiaaibia  iBordiuaty  language. 

The  oommeBoemeBt  tba  Tudor  period  was  oontempo- 
nmeons  with  Uie  Benaiaaaace  in  art  ud  literattira^  and  die 
dawn  of  modem  discoreriea  in  geograj^  and  soienoa.  The 
revival  of  ib»  atady  of  the  daMical  writus  of  Qreeee  and 
Rom^  and  the  tnmilatUni  of  Uujr  wocka  into  the  Temaen- 
lar,  led  to  the  intndiiction  of  an  Immanae  nomber  of  new 
voids  deriTed  fimn  llieae  lan^oage^  either  to  e^reas  new 
ideaa  vd  objeeti^  or  to  indicate  new  dietinctiona  in  or 
gnmpingi  ^  old  ideas.  Often  also  it  ■eemedas  if  adiolars 
vera  so  pervaded  with  the  form  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the 
old,  that  it  came  more  natiuil  to  them  to  eipresa  thun- 
aelves  in  words  borrowed  from  the  old  than  in  thdr  naHve 
tongue,  and  thus  words  of  Xatin  ori^  were  introduced 
even  when  SbgUsh  already  poaBessed  perfectly  good  equi- 
valents. As  has  already  beoi  rtated,  Oie  Ttm^  wnda  of 
Korman  and  Angevin  introduction,  btdng  pindpaUty  Latin 
words  in  an  altered  form,  when  used  as  jB^glish  supplied 
niodds  whereby  other  Latin  words  could  be  converted  into 
English  ones,  add  it  is  after  these  models  that  the  Latin 
vords  introdnced  durii^  and  since  the  16  th  centoiy  have 
been  fashioned.  There  is  nothing  in  the  /orm  of  the  words 
prounion  and  progreuion  to  ehow  that  the  one  was  used  in 
En^d  in  Uie  11th,  the  other  not  till  the  i6th  century. 
Umover,  as  the  formation  of  new  words  from  Latin  has 
SOQc  on  in  French  as  w^  as  in  English  sinoe  the 
^^oaissance,  we  cannot  tell  whether  such  words,  e.g^  as 
Persuade  and  pertwasum,  were  borrowed  from  thedr  Fr^ich 
ecioivalents  or  formed  in  England  independently.  With 
some  words  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they 
were  fonned  in  England  directly  from  Latin,  borrowed  from 
contemporary  late  French,  or  had  been  in  England  since 
Norm  an  period  ;  even  photograph,  geology,  and  tdephoKe 
the  form  that  they  would  have  had  if  they  had  been 

'  A  JOaltpeaHan  Oremmar,  by  K.  A.  Abbott,  H.A.    To  tUa  book 
*"  Ismeljr  Indebted  fi»  Jls  edielntbb  eaumarr  oi  tbe  characters 
""WorKnjIUlL 


living  words  in  the  mouths  of  Qroelu,  Latins,  French,  and 
English  from  the  beginning  instead  of  formations  of  iJie 
19th  century,'  WMe  every  writer  was  thns  introducing 
new  worda  according  to  his  idea  of  their  being  needed,  it 
natruftUy  happened  tiiat  s  lerge  number  were  not  accepted 
by  contemporaries  or  posterity ;  a  portentous  list  might  be 
formed  of  these  miutagee  of  the  16th  and  17bh  centuries, 
which  either  never  became  cnrront  coin,  or  circulated  only 
as  it  were  for  a  moment. 

The  voyages  pf  English  navigators  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  1 6th  century  also  introduced  a  considerable  nomber  of 
Spanish  words,  and  American  words  in  Spanish  forms,  of 
which  potato,  tobaceo,  cargo,  earmattiUot  aHigator,  gaUeim 
may  serve  as  ezamples. 

The  date  of  1611,  which  coincides  with  the  end  of 
Shakespeare's  literary  work  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Aaiihomed  Version  of  the  Bible  (a  compilation  from  the 
various  16th  century  versions),  may  be  taken  as  marking 
the  close  of  Tudor  English.  The  language  was  thenceforth 
Hodun  in  structure,  style,  and  expression,  althouf^  the 
spelling  did  not  settle  down  to  present  usage  till  about 
the  Beetoration.  The  distinctive  features  of  Modem 
English  have  already  been  antadpated  way  cf  contrast 
witi[i  preoediog  sb^  of  the  language.  It  is  only 
neoaasaiy  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  vocabulary  is  now 
much  more  composite  than  at  any  previous  period.  The 
immense  development  d  Ae  ph^cal  adencea  has  called 
for  a  eorrespmdiiig  extension  of  terminol(^  which  has 
been  supplied  fram  Latin  and  eapedally  Greek ;  and 
although  thaw  terms  are  in  the  first  instance  Uauiical, 
jtA  wi&  the  st«ead  of'ednoatiMi  and  general  diffnairai  of 
the  mdiments  and  i^qdianeea  of  scieiKW,  fha  bonndary  line 
between  ffdbiteaf  aiul  gemendf  indefinite  at  file  beati  tends 
more  and  more  to  nuu  away,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
words  atiU  becrane  general  in  figurative  at 

metonymio  sensea.  AeJie,  diamoHd,  stomach,  comet,  oryon, 
Ume,  hail,  eaeie,  $n  none  the  less  familiar  because  once 
technical  words.  Commerdsl,  sodal,  artutic^  or  litaraiy 
contact  has  also  led  to  the  ad<^on  of  numerous  words 
from  modem  Eoropean  langnages;  especially  nnnch, 
Italian,  Fortngneaa^  Dntdi  (Uiese  two  at  a  um  recent 
period) :  thus  from  E^enck  loirte,  aSanoe,  d^dt,  dfyit, 
profframMu,  prettiff&j  Ann  Italian  hvtl,  earioon,  concert, 
regatta,  rijj^;  tnm.  Fcntafpieaa  coda,  palaver;  from 
Dutch  yacht,  tidpper,  achooner,  4cop.  Commercial  inter- 
cooise  ud  oolottiation  hare  extended  far  beyond  Europe, 
and  given  us  words  more  or  fewer  from  Hindu,  Feruan, 
Aral^  Tu^ish,  Malay,  Chinese^  and  from  American, 
Anstr^ian,  Folynesian^  and  African  languages.'  Mm 
important  even  than  theee  perhaps  are  the  didectal  words 
that  from  time  to  time  obtain  literary  recognition,  restoring 
to  us  obsolete  Old  English  forios,  and  not  seldom  worda  of 
Celtic  or  Danish  origin,  which  have  been  preserved  in  local 
dialects,  and  thus  at  length  find  thur  way  into  the  standard 
language.  Aa  to  the  a^ual  proportion  of  the  various  ele- 
ments, it  is  probable  that  original  English  words  do  not 
now  form  more  than  a  third  or  perhaps  a  fourth  of  the 
total  entries  in  a  full  English  dictionary ;  and  it  mif^t 
seeni  strange,  therefore^  that  ire  still  identify  the  language 
with  that  of  the  9th  century,  and  class  it  as  a  member  of 
the  Low  German  division.  But  this  explains  itself,  when 
we  consider  that  of  the  total  words  in  a  dictionary  only 
a  small  portion  are  used  by  any  one  individual  in  speaking 
or  even  in  writing;  that  this  portion  includee  aU  or  nearly 
all  the  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  but  a  small  fraction  ci 

■  ReamgOitt,  attnnomf,  dialogue,  ere  wards  thftt  heve  h  Ured,  of 
which  their  form  Is  tlw  nsolt  fhctegn^  kc^  teke  thie  fom  «  ^ 
they  had  the  etme  hiettsy.        p,        ^  u  v 

*  See  exUnded  liste  of  the  fbrJi^S'tJ^'iii  Atgti^h  In  ^  UoirU'i 
nUtorical  OxUinee  if  Enghtk  Aaetdtnee,  p.  S3. 
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the  others. "  Tbe  latter  an  in  fact  ubnoat  all  namtM, — the 
raat  majori^  names  of  thin^i  (nouns),  a  smaller  numbet 
names  ot  attributes  and  actions  (adjectives  and  Terbs), 
snd,  from  their  yery  nature,  names  of  the  things,  attributes, 
and  actions  which  come  less  usually  or  Tcry  rarely  under 
onr  notice.  Thus  in  an  ordinary  book,  a  novel  or  story, 
the  foreign  element  will  amount  to  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  whole ;  as  the  subject  becomes  more  recondito 
or  technical  their  number  wiU  increase  ;  till  in  a  work  on 
chemistry  or  abstruse  mathematics  the  proportion  may  be 
40  per  cent.  But  after  all,  it  is  not  the  question  whence 
words  may  have  been  taken,  but  how  they  are  used  in  a 
language  that  settles  its  character.  If  new  words  when 
adopted  conform  themselves  to  the  manner  and  usage  of 
the  adopting  language,  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
whether  they  are  transferred  from  some  other  language, 
or  invented  off  at  the  groimd.  In  mther  ease  they  are 
Hew  words  to  begin  with ;  in  uther  case  also,  if  they  are 
needed,  they  will  becnne  as  thoroughly  native,  %.€.,  fiBmiliu 
f  rom  childhaod  to  those  who  nsa  them,  ai  thoae  that  possess 
the  longest  native  pedigree.  In  this  respect  English  is  still 
stricUy  the  same  language  it  was  in  the  days  of  Alfred ; 
and  ctmiparing  its  history  with  that  of  other  Low  Qsrman 
dialects,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  grammar  or 
structure  would  have  been  different,  however  different  its 
Toctbulary  might  have  been,  if  tbe  Korman  Conquest  had 
never  taken  place. 

The  preceding  sketch  has  had  reference  m^ily  to  the 
inJUxional  changes  which  the  language  has  undergone; 
distinct  from,  though  intimately  connected  widi  these  (a« 
where  the  confusion  or  loss  of  inflexioiu  was  a  consequence 
of  the  weakaning  of  final  sounds)  are  the  great  phonetie 
changes  which  have  taken  place  between  the  8th  and  1 9th 
centuries,  and  which  Teanlt  in  making  modern  English 
words  very  different  from  thnr  Anglo-Suon  originals,  even 
where  no  element  has  been  lost,  as  in  words  like  jfon^, 
miMtf,  dooTHj  day,  childf  bridge.  Moot,  A. -EL  itdn^  mU%,  d&m^ 
dceg,  cild,  hryey,  seeBt.  The  history  of  English  sounds  has 
been  treated  at  length  by  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis  and  Mr  Seniy 
Sweet  ^  (with  whose  results  those  of  Dr  Weymouth*  should 
bo  compared);  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  indicate  the 
htoad  facts,  which  are  the  following.  (1)  In  an  accented 
elraed  syllable,  original  short  vowels  have  remained  nearly 
unchanged;  thus  the  words  at,  men,  hill,  Ood,  duil,  are  pro- 
nounced now  nearly  as  in  O.  E.,  though  the  last  two  were 
more  like  the  Scotch  o  and  North  English  ii  respectively, 
and  iu  most  words  the  short  a  had  a  broader  sound  like 
the  provincial  a  iu  man.  (2)  Long  accented  vowels  and 
diphthongs  have  undergone  a  regular  laiU-penehiebuny  or 
shift  towards  higher  and  more  advanced  poeitions,  so  that 
the  words  bdn,  har,  toeee  or  siee,  st6l  {ie.,  bahn  or  baun, 
her,  soh  and  saii,  stole)  ore  now  hone,  hair,  seek,  stool;  while 
the  two  high  voweb  if  (  -  oo)  and  i  \et)  have  become  diph- 
thongs, as  Alt*,  sdr,  now  ho^tse,  shire,  though  the  old  sound 
of  It  remains  iu  the  north  {Hook),  and  the  original  •  in  the 
pronunciation  sheer,  approved  by  Walker,  "  as  in  machtne, 
and  shtre,  and  magastne."  (3)  Short  vowels  in  an  open 
syllable  luve  usually  been  lengthened,  as  in  nd-ma,  eS'fa, 
now  name,  eovt;  but  to  this  tlwre  are  many  ezcqptions. 
(4)  Vowels  iu  terminal  unaccented  syllables  have  all  sunk 
into  short  obscure  ^,  and  then,  if  final,  disappeared;  so  oxa, 
$So,  midu,  became  oss,  se-e,  wood-e,  and  then  oee,  see,  teood; 
oxan,  lu/odf  now  oxat,  loved,  Md;  writan,  imtoM,  latM- 
(m't-en,  9rU-a,  now  wriUp  i.e.,  wtU.    (ff)  The  back  con- 


1  Sm  lilt  of  work!  at  tba  and  ot  tkU  ftrticU.  An  Importuit  work 
by  Mr  Hsnrr  Ntml,  o&  th«  hiftorjr  ot  "  Franeli  Soonda  in  Bngltah," 
b  In  eoBiw  of  pabllcstien  for  the  Philologtral  Bodaty. 

'  0»  Marlf  BngliA  Proianuia^om,  fcc,  fey  B.  F.  Warmonth, 
n.Llt,  M.A.,  London,  187i,  and  paper  On  "Sirs"  and  "TKtrs' 
j«  CAaMMT,  FU1.  Sm.,  1877. 


sonants,  t,  se,  tn  conuection  with  frout  vowels,  have  often 
become  palataliied  to  fh,  J,  sh,  as  ciree,  rycg,  Jtse,  now 
ehureft,  ridffe,  fish.  A  final  g  has  passed  through  a  guttural 
or  palatal  contiauant  to  ic  or  y,  forming  a  diphthong  or 
new  vowel,  as  in  ^a,  laga,  dag,  heg,  drig,  now  botr,  law, 
day,  hay,  dry.  W  and  h  have  disappeared  before  r  and  /, 
as  in  write,  t^isp;  A  final  {-gh)  has  become  /,  it,  u,  or 
nothing,  as  r»h,  koh,  hoh,  deah,  heah,  now  rough,  hovgh, 
hovgh,  dovgh,  high  -  rvf,  hok,  bSa,  do,  hX.  R  after  a  vowel 
has  practically  disappeared  in  standard  English,  or  at  most 
become  vocaUzed,  or  combmed  with  the  vowel,  as  in  hear, 
har,  more,  her.  These  and  other  changes  have  takeu  place 
gradually,  and  in  accordance  with  well-known  phonetic 
laws ;  the  details  as  to  time  and  mode  may  be  studied  in  the 
special  works  already  named,  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  total  loss  of  grammatical  geruier  in  English,  and  the 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  eases,  are  purely  phonetic 
phenomena.  Gender  was  practiGally  (whatever  its  remote 
origin)  tiia  use  of  a^ectivea  and  prononns  with  certun 
distinetive  tenninationi^  in  accordance  inHik  the  Icind  of 
nouns  to  which  they  were  attached;  when  these  distinc- 
tive terminations  wsra  uniformly  levdled  to  final  9^  or  other 
weak  sounds,  and  thus  ceased  to  distingnish  noans  into 
kinds,  the  distinction  into  kinds  having  no  other  eibtence 
disappeared.  Thus  when  \oet  gode  kort,  Ifone  godaa  hund, 
fa  godan  bSe,  became,  by  phonetio  weuening,  fe  good* 
hors,  goode  kownd,  |m  goods  hoke^  the  words  horte,  hasmd, 
book'  were  no  longer  different  tit^  of  nouns ;  grsmmatical 
gender  had  ceased  to  exist  The  conciwl  of  the  pronouns 
is  now  regulated  1^  rationtdity  and  sex,  instead  of  gender, 
which  haa  no  ezistenes  in  Eitgli^-  man  who  ust  hit 
life ;  the  lard  mAicA  bnilt  ifi  nest 

Our  remarks  fnanthe  sndof  Uiel4Qieuitury  have  hem 
confined  to  tils  standard  or  literary  form  of  Englishi  for 
of  the  other  dialects  from  that  date  (with  tiie  uceptioin  of 
the  northern  English  in  ScotlascI,  where  it  became  in  a 
social  and  literary  sense  a  distinct  language^,  we  have  no 
histoiy.  We  know,  however,  that  thi^  eontmned  to  exist 
as  local  and  popular  forms  of  speech,  as  well  from  thtf  fact 
tltat  they  exist  stiU  as  from  the  statements  of  - writers 
during  the  intemL  Thos  Fattenham  in  his  Arte  e^ 
JSn^ish  PoetU,  1689,  says— 

"Our  maker  j>oi.'t]  tharfora  at  these  da^es  shall  not  follow 
Piera  Plowman,  nor  Gowti,  nor  Lrdgate,  nor  jet  Cliaucer,  for  their 
longuaga  is  now  not  at  uaa  with  ua :  neither  shall  he  tiJks 
tcmm  of  Korthen-men,  soch  as  thsy  ua  in  dayly  taUn,  whether 
they  be  nobla  men  or  gentla  men  or  of  thair  bat  dirkto,  all  is  ■ 
r-  one]  matter ;  nor  in  effect  any  apeach  noed  beyond  Uie  rivar  of 
Trent,  tbon^  no  man  can  deny  but  that  theira  is  tlia  purer  Englinh 
Sn\on  at  tfaia  day,  yat  it  is  not  so  Courtly  nor  to  currant  u  oar 
Sotttksme  English  is,  m  mots  ia  tba  for  Waateme  mass  q«aeh : 
ya  ahall  tharelora  tan  the  nsnal  qieoch  of  the  Court,  and  that  of 
London  and  the  ahirea  lying  abont  London  within  Ix  mylea,  and 
oat  mtich  above.  I  say  not  thia  but  that  in  every  ahyn  of  En^and 
thsie  be  nntlemen  and  others  that  awake  but  qtociaUy  wnte  m 
good  Sontnama  aa  we  of  Middlesex  or  Soney  do,  bat  not  tiie  com- 
inon  people  of  every  ahire,  to  whom  the  gntlemtn,  sad  siao  Huix 
Intmed  clarkei  do  for  the  moat  part  condeacand,  but  herein  we  are 
already  ruled  by  th*  Engli^  Dictionariea  and  other  bookes  written 
by  learned  men." — Aroa's  JUprint,  p.  157. 

In  comparatively  modem  times,  there  has  been  a  revival 
of  interest  in  theee  long-neglected  forma  of  English,  several 
of  which,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  revival  of  Lowland 
Scotch  last  century,  have  produced  a  cotiSiderable  literature 
in  the  form  of  local  poems,  tales,  and  "  folk-lore."  In 
theee  respects  I<ancashire,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Dorsetshire,  the  "far  north  "  and  "far  west" 
of  Futtenham,  where  the  dialect  was  felt  to  be  so  inde- 
pendent of  literary  English  as  not  to  be  branded  as  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  it,  stand  prominent  Mwe  .recently  the 
directs  have  been  investigated  philologically,  a  department 
in  which,  as  in  English-  philolo^  gmeraHy^^M^-name  of 
Bich&rd  Camett  talws  Uis  lead.  ^Ths.wott.hu,  been 
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carrisd"  oai  tealoiul^  hj  PrlDCtt  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
Mr  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  the  I-ot.  W.  W.  Skeat,  to  whom  is 
dae  the  foundatiou  of  a  Dialect  Society  for  the  inrestiga- 
tion  of  thia  branch  o{  philolc^.  The  researches  of  Friuce 
L.  L.  Bonaparte  and  Mr  Ellis  have  reaolted  in  the  clasai- 
fieation  and  mapping  of  the  existing  dialecta*  The;  recog- 
nixo  8  JforUum  dialect  Ijring  north  of  a  line  drawn  from 
MorMunbe  Baj  to  the  Hnmber,  which,  with  the  kindred 
Scottish  dialects  (already  investigated  and  classed),*  ia 
the  direct  descendant  %f  early  northern  English,  and  a 
Soutk-wettem  dialect  occupying  Somerset,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Gloucester,  and  western  Hampshire,  which,  with  the 
Deoonian  dialect  beyond  it,  are  the  descendants  of  early 
sonthem  English  and  the  sttll  older  Wcat-Saxon  of  Alfred. 
This  dialect  must  iu  the  14th  century  have  been  spoken 
everywhere  south  of  Thames ;  but  the  influence  of  London 
caua--.-d  ita  extinction  in  Surrey,  Sossex,  and  Kent,  so  that 
already  lU  Puttenham  it  had  become  "  far  western. "  An 
Ea^  ifidland  dialect,  extending  from  south  Lincolnshire 
to  London,  occupies  the  cradle-land  of  the  standard  English 
Rpeech,  and  still  showe  least  variation  from  it  Between 
and  around  these  typical  dialects  are  ten  others,  representing 
the  old  Midland  proper,  or  dialects  between  it  and  the 
others  already  mentioned.  Thus  "  north  of  Trent  "  the 
North-weslern  dialect  of  south  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby, 
and  Stafford,  with  that  of  Shropshire,  represents  the  early 
West  Midland  English,  of  which  several  apeeimena  re- 
main ;  while  the  North-eeutem  of  Nottingham  and  north 
Lincolnshire  represents  the  dialect  of  the  £ajr  of  Bave- 
hk.  With  the  North  Midland  dialect  of  south-west 
Torkshire,  these  ropreaent  forma  of  cpeech  which  to  the 
modem  Londoner,  as  to  Puttenham,  are  still  decidedly 
northern,  thongh  properly  intermediate  between  northern 
mnd  midland,  and  preserving  interesting  traces  of  the 
midland  pronouns  and  verbal  inBexions.  There  is  an 
EoMtem  diatoet  in  the  East  Anglian  counties  \  a  iUdland 
ia  Leicaiter  and  Warwick  shins ;  a  Westsm  in  Hereford, 
WorcaBtar,  and  wnth  Qloncasterahire,  intemediate  between 
Bouth-westeni  and  ncnili-westem,  and  representing  the 
dialect  of  Pitn  PUttman.  Finally,  between  the  east 
midland  and  south-western,  in  the  counties  of  Buckingham, 
Oxford,  Berks,  Hants,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  there  is  a  dialect 
which  mnat  hjive  once  been  Boatfarwestani,  bat  of  which 
the  most  saliwit  oharaetan  have  been  nibbed  off  by 
pToximity  to  London  and  the  Eist  Midland  speech.  In  east 
Sussex  Mid  Kent  this  S(nUh^$tem  dialect  attains  to  a 
more  distinctive  character.  The  Keniish  form  of  early 
Southern  English  evidently  maintained  its  existence  more 
tonghly  than  that  of  the  counties  immediately  south 
of  London.  If  we  can  trust  the  fidelity  of  the  dialect 
attributed  to  Edgar  in  Lear,  it  was  still  strongly  marked 
in  the  days  of  Shaki)8pear&  In  the  soutl^-eaBtem  comer 
of  Ireland,  m  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  in  county 
Wexford,  a  very  archaic  form  of  English,  of  which  speci-. 
mens  have  been  preserved,*  was  still  spoken  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  In  all  probability  it  dated  from  the  first 
English  invasion.  In  many  parts  of  Ulster  forms  of 
Lowland  Scotch  dating  to  the  settlement  under  James  L 
are  stiU  spoken;  but  the  English' of  Ireland  generally 
seems  to  represent  16th  and  17th  century  EoglUh,  as  in 
thepronunciatioaof  fnt,  wheat  {tap,  uhait),  largely  afTected 
of  coone  by  tlu  native  Celtia    Beyond  the  limits  of  the 

»  8m  d«ieription  (Bid  map  in  Tram,  o/  Philol.  Soe.,  1875-6,  p.  670. 

■  Th4  DiaUel  of  (A«  AwUtfrn  CoHnlitt  of  Saaiand,  iU  PrMtmei- 
ttiOKt  ararnmar,  and  Jlittorieai  JttlationM,  with  an  Apptndix  m  tht 
prtfiU  KmiC*  of  lh4  Qatlie  and  Lowland  Scotch,  and  the  JHaUclal 
nitiiwiont  Of  On  Lowland  Tonytu  ;  and  a  Unfuislieal  Map  qf  Scot- 
hind,  bj-  Jotm  a.  H.  Murrey,  London,  1873. 

•  A  aiotarp  {wiiA  urn*  pitcet  of  V*tu)  of  ik*  Old  DiaM  iff  the 
EngttOi  Ct/o»v  ^  Forth  mud  Barn,  eoUacted  by  Jacob  Pools, 
c  lHad  by  V.  Uanu^  B.D.,  Louaua,  1M7 


British  Isles,  English  is  the  language  of  extensive  regions, 
now  or  formerly  colonies.  In  all  these  coantxies  the 
presence  of  numerous  new  objects  and  new  conditions  of 
life  has  led  to  the  supplementing  of  the  vocabulary  by  the 
adoption  of  words  from  native  languages,  and  special 
adaptation  of  English  words.  The  use  of  a  common 
literature,  however,  prevents  the  ovei^rowth  of  these  local 
peculiarities,  and  aJao  makes  them  familiar  to  Englishmen. 
It  is  only  iu  the  older  states  of  the  American  Union  that 
anything  like  a  local  dialect  has  been  produced ;  and  even 
there  the  so-called  Tankee  dialect,  and  Americanisms, 
are  much  more  archaic  English  forms  which  have  been 
lost  or  have  become  dialectal  in  England  than  a  derebp- 
ment  of  the  American  soil 

The  steps  by  which  English,  from  being  the  language  of 
a  few  thousand  invaders  along  the  eastern  and  sonthern 
seaboard  of  Britain,  has  been  diffused  by  conquest  and 
colonixotion  over  its  present  area  form  a  subject  too  large 
for  the  limits  of  this  article.  It  need  only  be  remarked 
tiiat  within  the  confines  of  Britain  itself  the  process  is  not 
yet  complete.  Representatives  of  earlier  laoguoges  survive 
in  Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands,  though  in  neither 
case  can  the  substitution  of  English  be  remote.  In  Ireland, 
where  English  was  introduced  by  conquest  much  later, 
Irish  ia  stiU  spoken  in  patchee  all  over  the  country ;  thongh 
English  is  understood,  and  probably  spoken  after  a  fashion, 
everywhere.  At  opposite  extremities  of  Britain  tiie  Cornish 
of  Cornwall  and  the  Noise  dialects  of  Orkney  and- Shet- 
land died  out  very  gradoally  in  the  course  of  uat  century. 
The  Manx,  or  Celtic  of  Man,  is  even  now  ia  the  last  stage 
of  dissolution ;  and  in  the  Oumnsl  Isles  the  Norman 
patois  of  Jersey  and  Onenis^  have  largely  yi^ded  to 
English  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  accompanying  table  (page 402)  will  grafflucally  repre- 
sent the  chiontdogitaland  dialectal  development  of  English.* 
Varioos  names  have  been  proposed  for  the  different  stages ; 
it  seems  only  necesiaiy  to  add  to  those  ia  the  table  the  de- 
scriptive names  of  Dr  Abbott,  who  has  proposed  (Sow  to 
PartfjV.  298)  to  call  the  Old  English,  or  An^^o-Saxon,  the 
"  Synthetical  or  Inflexional  Period the  Old  English  Tran- 
sition (Late  Angh>.Saxon  <A  Mr  Skeat),  the  "  Period  of  Con- 
fnuon;**  the  Early  Middle  English,  "Analytical  Period" 
(1260-1350);  the  Late  Middle  English,  *' National  Period  " 
(1350-1500);  the  Tudnr  English,  "Period  of  Licence;" 
and  the  Modun  English,  '*  Period  of  Settlement' 

As  the  study  of  EBgliah  hu  made  .immenu  advancea  irithin  the 
lut  twelre  yean,  it  u  only  in  works  recently  published  that  tho 
Btudeat  will  find  tho  inbject  satisfactorily  liandlod.  Among  thoaa 
treating  of  tho  whole  nubject  or  parts  of  it  may  be  mentioned — A 
Hilary  of  EnglUh  Mi/thmt,  by  Edwin  Oueat,  London,  1838;  the 
PhiloJogicat  Etaays  of  Kichard  Oamett  [1836-19481  editwlbv  his 
son,  London,  1869;  The  EngliaK  Languaga,  by  R.  0.  Latham, 
6th  od.,  London,  1862;  Ongin  and  SitCory  iff  tht  SngliMh  Zfii- 
magt,  by  O.  P.  Marah,  London,  1862;  LtetMrtM  on  Uu  Jtngiiih 
Language,  by  the  aame.  New  York  and  London,  1863;  Hidoriteht 
OrammiUik  der  engUxhen.  Sprache,  by  C.  F.  Koch,  Weimar,  1863. 
kci  EnglimAa  Orammaiik,  by  EJuard  JIaUner,  Berlin,  ieM-65 
{■n  English  translation  by  C  J.  Crece.  LI-B.,  I^ndon,  1874);  Ths 
Philology  of  tht  English  Tongue,  by  John  Earle,  W.A.,  Oxford,  1«6«; 
Comparalive  arautmarofiluiAnglo-SaxonLanguagi!,  by  F.A.March, 
Hew  York,  1870;  HMoricai  Outlina  ^  Engluk  Aaidenee,  by  tho 
Rer.  K.  Morris,  LL.D.,  London,  1873;  Slemtniary  Lestona  in  Sitto- 
rital  EngliA  Orammar,  hr  th*  nme,  London,  1874;  Th*  Souma 
ofStavdard  English,  hyT.  L.  Kington  OliphanI,  M.A.,  London, 
1873-  J/brf<m  ^k^ImA,  by  F.  Hall,  London  1878;  A  Shakeapeartan 
Grammar,  by  E.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  London,  1872;  Soui  to  Pafte, 
by  the  aoine,  London,  1875;  Early  Englith  Pronunciation,  &c, 
by  A.  J.  Ellis,  I^ndon,  1869-75,  and  rtillin  proffreas;  The  Hiatoy 
ofEiigliih  Soundt,  by  Henry  Sweet,  London,  1874;  King  Alfred'^ 
Trantlalion  of  Ongory't  Pastoral  Cart,  by  the  same.  Early  Eng. 
Text  Soe,  1871-72;  OnDialeeUandPrthiatoricFormaofEngUsh, 
by  the  same,  PhOolog.  Soc.,  1877;  as  well  as  many  separate  papcn 
by  Tariouf  anthers  in  the  TrawKUiion*  of  theJ^lotogieal  Society,  and 
tU  puMietttoBi  of  the  Early  ^^^Fj^tH  O  O  I C 

*  Bron^bt  before  tbe  Phildoglcal  Socletj;  in  J«nuaVl876. 
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Chronetogieat  Chart     £U  Sn^iA  Lanffuoffe. 


W7 


ii 

si 
"I 

Mi 


DMm  WocflMrB  bgUih. 


Old  EmiLUH  or  AxaLO-flAXcnr. 


BOO 


600 


700 


800 


NO 


i 


1000 


1100 


tn».ioo«. 


{Urn  aftM,  7M) 
JtrtMKOlMMrff 


Al(nd,aw. 


AMc  MM. 
WaUMu,101l. 

lOU-TK 


Old  Exolhh  TKAximoir 


1200 


Earlt  HiDDLs  Eholibh, 

(EaKLT  £lfOLUH.\ 


ISOO 


,Late  Uiddli  EiTQLna. 


1400 


MlDDLl  EnOUBE  TXAHUTIOir. 


1485 


gl 

a 


Earlt  Homrk  Eiiaur 

TUDOB  ^NQLUa. 


1660 


i6Il 


tbvpotaiUia 
Bntav.lST*. 


I>aabH,UML 
LtKmv. 

JniMVI^llML 


UODKEM  EkOLISIL 


1700 


1800 


Swm,1TMl 
SoMt 


OrwMctf,  lUt-U. 
QnMtwN,IMO.  $ 

Bvr*mt»t  ^BtB.  tUO.  ^ 

V 

RoH.  of  BnBM,  UCH.  ^ 
lludnnia.lUC 


RaM.(BMMMl«,Uaa 
TnflM.llil. 


Lj4cau,  MM, 
Cutan,  I47T-M. 


XlHim,im-7L 

AMlMM,mT. 
JobMoB,  ITlO. 


XnMirMi«ft  IT«. 


B«nM,UH. 


'i  lis  tlirm  varticsl  rion  Teprawnt  thi  thm  iMtding  fomu  of  English,  Iforthtnt,  Uidland,  uul  Sovthtrn,  utd  die  lumw  oecoirlog  down 
tlitt  coum  or  Moh  «ra  tfaoM  or  writcn  ind  worki  in  that  form  of  English  at  thi  giren  dkte^  The  thiekiwM  of  th*  lino  ohoin  tbo  eon- 
{wntiTe  llUnt7  position  of  thii  fnnn  of  •pwcli  at  tha  tirao,  (Afdk  lodicaXiag  kliUrary  tanguaft,  msdivM^IiUrarifdiaUet,  thin  » popular 
Hinltet  or  paMt;  «  dntftd  \iaa  ihova  that  tki*  pniod  ii  unrtprtmnUd  hy  apadmraa.  The  horiuotal  tinoa  divide  the  periodc;  tb<M« 
(aftar  tbe  Brat  tvo>  rcfar  mniatf  to  the  Midland  Engliah ;  in  inflezionil  decaf  the  Hoithem  Eagllah  wa*  at  leaat-veeatatr  in  adTaaco  •! 
Uio  UidUnd,  and  tho  Southern  t.«irir     much  behind  ib  Digitized  by  VjOG]^© 
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L  Am^lo'i^xm  Pmcd,  69S-1066.— Tb*  wrlj  history 
at  'litentnre  in  £iigl«ad  might  land  Mine  connten- 
toca  to  tht  tli«oi7  that  tb»  davelopmeDt  of  a  nation's 
literatim  ii^  at  bottom,  but  a  chapter  of  its  nligienu  his- 
torj.  While  the  religioD  of  oar  (atUeia  iraa  in  the  main  a 
nide  aWMtrack  wonkip  of  the  foreea  of  aatore,  liten- 
tnre either  had  no  existence  for  them,  or  was  in  a  state 
not  less  eleineatary,  consisting  of  a  f«v  songs  and 
oraclss,  and  nothing  more.  With  the  advent  of  the 
religion  of  Christ — the  onlj  faith  vhieh  at  onoe  recog- 
nizes the  original  dignity  of  homan  nature  and  repairs  its 
fall — came  an  inteUectnal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing to  the  Teutonio  nations — for  into  aach  the  original 
tribes  or  elans  of  the  inradsrs  had  now  grown — that  were 
planted  in  the  old  pronnoea  of  Boman  Britain.  Fortified 
bjr  gospel  precept  for  the  present  life,  and  thrilled  with 
the  hope  of  the  life  to  come,  the  Saxon  mind,  rsleased  from 
disquietude,  felt  free  to  rmnge  diseoniTely  through  such 
regions  of  human  knowledge  as  its  teachers  open^  before 
it,  and  tlia  Saxon  heart  was  fain  to  pour  put  maoj  a  rude 
but  Tigorons  song.  Pope  Or^ory  himsslf,  who,  scoording 
to  the  old  phiaaaology,  sent  baptism  to  the  English,  is  said 
indeed  to  hare  spoken  disparagingly  of  human  learning. 
Bat  tha  missionaries  oonld  not  fail  to  bring  with  them  from 
Rome  kba  intellectual  culture  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
ihs  Msdifcerranesn,  so  far  as  it  had  snnriTbd  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire  and  the  imptitn  of  the  barbarians.  His 
Homan  alphabet,  paper  or  Jjarchmsnt,  and  pen  and  ink, 
droT«  oat  the  Nor^ent-maes,  tbs  beeehen  tablet,  and  the 
Bcratchiisg  implement  The  necessity  of  the  preserration, 
and  at  least  partial  translation,  of  the  Scriptnres,  the  varied 
szigencea  of  the  Catht^o  ritual,  the  demand  for  so  much 
knowledge  of  astronomy  as  -would  anable  the  clergy  to  fix 
beforellftBd  the  d^te  of  Eaater,  all  favoured,  or  rather  com- 
p^ed,  the  promotion  of  learning  and  education  up  to  a 
certain  point,  and  led  to  continnal  disensaion  and  inter- 
change of  ideas.  Gratefully  and  eagerly  our  forefathers 
drew  in  the  warm  and  genial  breath  which  came  to  them 
from  the  intenser  life  and  higher  enlightenment  of  the 
south.  Beds  dates  his  history  by  the  indictiona  of  the 
Eastern  emperors  ;  and  while  in  practice  he  obeyed  hia 
native  king  descended  from  Woden,  in  theory  he  recognized 
the  larger  and  mora  ralioiial  nraj  of  the  CiMir  enthioned 
at  Constantinople. 

On  ft  elosbr  examination,  we  find  that  there  were  two 
priadpal  oentrea,  during  the  first  two  eentnriea  after  the 
converMon,  where  learning  was  honoured  and  literature 
floorished.  These  centres  were'Weasex  and  Northnmbria. 
For  although  Christiani^  was  first  preached  in  Kent,  and 
the  great  monastery  at  Caaterbury  was  long  a  valuable 
school  of  theology  and  history  (witness  the  Uberal  praise 
awarded  by  Beds  to  Abbot  Albinus  in  the  preface  to  his 
Sed4natlieal  ffi$tory),  yet  the  limited  size  of  the  kingdom, 
snd  the  ill  fortune  which  befell  it  in  its  wan  with  Hercia 
and  Weasex,  seem  to  have  checked  its  intellectual  growth. 
When  we  have  named  the  oldest  form  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle, — that  represented  by  the  Parker  MS.  X, — and 
the  not  very  interesting  works  of  Abbot  idfric,  there  is 
little  left  in  the  shape  ^  extant  writingi^  dating  before  the 
Conquest,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  th«  men  of  ^ent 
Bat  iu  Weasex  and  Northumbria  alike^  the  size  of  the 
tarritory,  the  presence  of  nnmerooa  monasteries,  perhaps 
also  tits  proximity  of  Celtic  pec^las  or  looietiM  endowed 
with  many  literary  gifta^ — the  Britons  iu  the  case  of 
Weseex,  tha'Cnldaea  Of  lona  in  the  easa  of  Korthnmbria, — 
Oopsrated  to  ^dnoa  a  long  period  of  literarr  activity,  Uie 


monumenta  of  which  it  must  now  ba  our  endttTOU  Mafly 
to  review  and  oharacteri<& 

But  before  we  consider  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  which 
was  founded  on  Christianity,  the  question  whether  any 
Anglo-Saxon  literature  exists  of  date  prior  to  the  oonve^ 
aion  demands  an  answer.  It  was  formerly  thought  that 
the  important  poem  of  B*omilf  was  in  the  main  a  {Agan 
work,  and  must  have  been  produced  before  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  Quitted  their  German  homes  ;  but  closer  inrntiga- 
tion  has  shown  that  it  is  permeated  almost  everywhere  by 
Diriatisn  ideas,  and  that  it  cannot  be  dated  earlier  than 
the  first  quarter  of  the  8th  century.  But  two  poems 
remain,  presenting  problems  of  great  difficulty,  many  of 
which  ban  not  yat  been  satisfactorily  solved,  which  bo  far 
as  appears  must  have  been  composed  in  Germany  while  our 
forefathers  were  still  in  their  German  seats.  These  are 
Tks  Travellir^t  S-3ttg  and  Deor't  Complaint,  In  the  first) 
Widaith,  a  poet  of  Myrging  race  (the  Mjrrginga  were  a  tribe 
dwelling  near  the  Eider),  reoounts  the  nations  that  he  had 
visited  as  a  travelling  ^seman,  names  the  kings  who  ruled 
over  them,  and  singles  out  two  or  three  whoee  open-handed 
generosity  he  had  experienced,  and  to  whom  he  accor^ngly 
awards  the  tribute  of  a  poet's  praise.  This  poem  may  per* 
haps  be  dated  from  the  second  half  of  the  6th  cantury. 
Though  written  in  or  nsar  Anglen,  after  the  migration  of 
moat  of  the  Angles  to  Britain,  the  language  of  the  poem 
seems  to  have  been  accommodated  to  the  ordinai7  West- 
Saxon  dialect,'  for  in  this  respect  it  diffen  in  no  degree  from 
the  other  poema  which  stand  before  and  after  it  in  the 
Exeter  Codex.  Dtor't  Complaint  menlion*  Weland,  the 
Teutonic  demi-god  corresponding  to  Vulcan,  Tfaeodrio, 
Eormsnrie,  Sec;  it  is  the  lament  of  ft  bard  saf^uitedtT' 
a  rival  in  hia  lord's  favour.  In  data  it  is  probably  not  iu 
distant  from  the  Travdlet'%  Song. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  literary  development  in 
Wessex.  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Weasex  by 
Bishop  Birinus  in  634,  and  spread  over  the  whola  kiogdoa 
with  marrellons  celerily.  The  bishop's  see  was  fixed  at 
fint  at  Dorchester,  near  Oxford  ;  thence  it  was  moved  to 
Winchester ;  before  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  necessary 
to  carve  out  ano^Ler  bishopric  farther  to  the  west,  and  the 
see  was  fixed  at  Sherbtvne.  Winchester,  Ifalmeabury,  and 
Glastonbury  were  grMt  and  famous  monaaceriaa  early  in 
the  Sth^ientary.  The  heroic  Winfrid  (better  known  as  St 
Boniface),  trained  in  a  monastery  at  Exeter,  could  not  rest 
contented  that  Weasex  should  have  received  the  faith,  but 
carried  Christianity  to  the  Germsns.  Great  spiritual 
fervour,  ardent  zeal,  great  intellectual  activity,  eeema  to 
have  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  little  kibgdom.  The 
interesting  letters  of  St  Boniface  give  as  tantalizing 
glimpeea  of  a  busy  life,  social  and  monastic,  in  the  west  of 
England,  no  detaUed  pictnre  of  which  it  is  now  possible  to 
recoOBtruct  The  moat  distinguished  known  writer  was  8t 
Aldhelm,  a  monk' of  Malmesbnry,  and,  for  a  few  years 
before  his  death  in  709,  bishop  of  Shobome.  Ss  extant 
works  in  Latin  are  chi^y  in  praise  <A  virgini^,  that  form 
of  self-mastery  which,  difficult  as  it  was  for  a  people 
teeming  with  undevelo^ied  powtt  and  unexhausted  passion, 
inolud^  he  might  thinly  and  made  poanble  every  other 
kind  of  self-masteix.  The  Saxon  writinga  of  St  Aldhelm 
are  k■^  unless  m  accept  a  coqeotiiTe  of  Grimm  that  ho 
was  the  author  of  Andrvu^  me  of  the  ^oama  in  the 
YercelK  Codex  •  Cynewnlf,  the  author^  Crut,  Xl^,  and 
Jvliana,  though  to  US  vn^f^^cj^  ^^p^^l^^J  ^une, 
was  a  poet  of  no  mean  powen.  Ur.Kembb  wMwaposed 
to  identify  him  with  an  abNit  of  Pateihorongh  who  lived 
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in  the  llth  century;  but  it  U  far  more  probable, — whatever 
W0  gfat  we  maj  attach  to  Qrimm'a  hjrpotheeia  that  ha  waa 
a  papil  of  St  Aldhelm, — that  CyDewiilf  was  a  Weat-Saion 
writer^  and  lired  io  the  first  half  of  the  8tii  century, 
Criit  is  a  poem  nearly  1700  Uaei^  inoomplete  at  the 
beginning.  When  first  edited  by  Mr  Thorpe  along  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  Exeter  Codex,  it  wai  believed  to 
be  a  string  of  disconnected  poems.  Dietrich  was  the  fint 
who  pointed  oat  the  internal  connection  of  these,  and 
libowed  that  Uiej  constituted  one  organic  whole,  Cynewalf 
seems  to  revel  in  the  task  of  expteesing  in  his  mother 
tongue  the  new  religious  ideas  which  had  come  to  hia  mce. 
Begioning  from  the  Anntmciatioo,  he  ezpatiatee  on  the 
variona  and  inestimable  benefits  which  Christ  by  hia 
incarnation  bestowed  on  men,  concluding  with  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  last  great  day  of  account  The  key-note  of 
the  poem  seems  to  be  fonnid  in  the  15th  canto,  where  the 
six  "  leaps,"  or  movementa,  of  Christ  are  enumerated : — the 
first,  when  He  became  incarnate;  the  second,  when  He  waa 
bom  ;  the  third,  when  He '  mounted  on  the  cross,  and  so  on. 
The  name  "Cynewnlf"  is  given  in  ranee  in  the  16th 
canto;  it  occurs  in  the  same  way  in  the  other  poems 
attributed  to  this  writer.  £tm«  is  the  legend  of  the  di»- 
covery  of  the  true  cross  at  Jerus^m  by  the  empreas 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  ;  Juliana  is  the  story 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  so  named,  under  Maxinian. 
Outhlae,  a  free  version  of  the  lAtin  life  of  St  Gathlac  (who 
died  in  714)  by  Felix,  a  monk  of  Croyland,  is  jttobably 
the  work  of  a  Mercian  vrriter,  whose  language  was  altered 
by  a  West-Saxon  transcriber  into  conformity  with  that  of 
the  poems  already  mentioned.  Andreat,  a  poem  of  mote 
than  1700  linea,  aaoribod  by  Qrimm,  as  we  hare  seen,  to 
St  Aldhelm,  bnt  at  any  rate  a  West- Saxon  poem  of  the  8th 
eentnry,  is  founded  (m  an  apocryphal  Greek  nanratiTe  of 
the  "Acta  of  Andrew  and  MattiMW."  The  first-named 
apoatle,  after  reacning  the  aeuHid  from  confinement  in  ft 
barbarona  land  named  Mermedonia,  and  working  nuurou 
miiadea  of  an  anuuong  character,  converts  the  entire  nation, 
and  departs  after  comimitting  them  to  tto  diarge  of  a  |dona 
bishop  nanud  Hato. 

All  the  poema  hitherto  named,  and  indeed  the  great 
masa  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  are  written  in  that  alliterative 
metre  which  was  the  favourite  rhythm  of  the  whole 
Teotonio  north,  and  of  which  one  variety  may  be  aeeo  in 
the  famous  poena  of  the  Edda.  Each  line  ia  in  two 
sections,  balanced  the  one  against  the  other,  and  oootaining 
usually  fnnn  four  to  eight  irfllablea  and  two  aeeenta.  The 
^er^  role  of  the  metre  la  ibalt  the  two  accented  words 
in  the  fint  section,  and  one  of  thoae  in  the  aeecnd  aeetion, 
begin  upon  the  same  letter,  if  a  otmsonan^  hn^  if  tiu 
accented  words  begin  with  Towel%  then  upon  diffemt 
letters. 

The  prepondezance  opinion  ia  now  in  favour  of 
■scribing  to  Btowulft  the  most  important  surviving  monu- 
ment of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  a  West-Saxon  origin,  and  a 
date  not  later  than  the  middle,  nor  earlier  than  the  first 
decade,  of  the  Sth  century.  Yet  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  may  be  estimated  from  the  facta,  that  Thorkelin, 
the  first  editor,  described  Beotovlf  aa  a  "  Danish  poem," 
that  Mr  Kemble,  wrongly  identifying  the  Geataa  with  the 
Angles,  believed  it  to  have  been  composed  in  Anglen  before 
the  migratioa,  and  brought  over  to  Weasez  before  the  end 
of  the  Sth  century,  and  that  Mr  Thorpe  considered  it  to 
be  merely  a  translation  of  a  Swedidi  poem  of  the  llth 
century.  Notwithstanding  this  discrepancy,  the  general 
view  taken  above  ia  that  of  Grain,  Uullenhofi',  and  other 
eminant  scholars,  and  we  are  eovrinced  that  the  further 
investigation  is  carrbd  the  more  firmly  will  its  sonndneas 
be  established.  FonntUd  on  a  ain^  HS.,  which,  as 
originaltr  written,  waa  full  of  errors,  and  now  ia  much 


deflMed,  the  text  of  BeoiMf  can  never,  unless  another  MS. 
should  be  disoovered,  be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
footing ;  luaob,  however,  haa  been  done  for  ita  improve- 
ment by  the  labours  of  German  and  Danish  critics.  The 
general  drift  of  the  poem  is  to  celebrate  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Beowulf,  who,  origin^y  of  Swedish  race,  waa  adopted 
by  the  king  of  GautUni^  or  Gotland  (as  the  southern 
portion  of  Sweden  ia  still  called),  and  brought  np  with  hia 
own  eons.  Hearing  that  the  Danish  king  Hrotbgar  is 
harassed  by  the  attaeks  of  a  man-eating  monstw  called 
Grendel,  he  sails  to  Zealand  to  hia  aid,  and  after  various 
adventures  kills  both  Grendel  and  hia  mother.  After  this 
Beowulf  is  chosen  king  of  Gotland,  and  reigns  many  years 
io  great  [raperity,  till  in  his  old  age,  undertaking  to  fight 
with  a  fiery  dragon  that  haa  been  making  great  ravagea 
among  his  aulijects,  he  succeeds  in  killing  it,  but  receives  a 
mortal  injury  in  the  etruggle.  The  bnmiiig  of  hia  body, 
and  the  ere<iion  of  a  huge  mound  or  cairn  over  his  ashes, 
aa  a  beaoon  "  easy  to  be  seen  far  off  by  seafaring  men," 
conclude  the  poem,  and  form  a  paasage  of  remarkable 
beauty. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  8tii  century  the  descents  of  the 
piratical  heathens  known  by  the  general  name  of  Danes, 
bnt  probably  bom  for  the  most  part  in  Scandinavian 
countries  lying  to  the  north  of  Deniaark,  began  to  plagne 
the  English  ooasta.  These  deatroying  savages  resembled 
the  modem  Turks  in  poseeasing  fine  military  qnalitiea,  and 
above  all  indomitable  courage ;  they  were  also  like  the 
Turks  in  this  respect  that,  wherever  they  set  their  foot, 
progress  of  every  kind  waa  arrested,  culture  waa  blasted, 
and  the  hopes  of  dvilization  died  away.  Fortunately  they 
were  not;  like  the  Turks,  abMlutely  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
the  Christian  miaaionary,  thonj^  their  natural  brattshneas 
made  them  difficult  to  oonvert  and  pnme  to  tdapee.  With 
inoediUe  pains,  and  a  charity  tliftt  noUng  eonld  disgust 
or  deter,  the  church  gradually  won  over  these  Scandinavian 
Oslibana  to  tiw  Cbriitiatt  creed;  and  when  onee  cxmverted 
tiidr  immense  natnial  energy  and  tenacity  were  tamed  into 
right  and  beneficial  ebannsis,  at  least  in  grsat  measure. 
Bnt  fw  330  years, — from  tiia  sack  of  Lindii^arat  to  tiu 
accession  of  Canute,— tike  ao«alled  Dane*  wara  the  curae  of 
England,  deatroying  monaateriea  and  the  aehoola  nidntaincd 
by  them,  burning  ehnrchos  and  private  houses,  making  life 
and  property  everywhere  insecure,  and  depriving  the  land 
of  that  tranquillity  witliuut  whieh  Utuature  and  art  are  im- 
powible.  After  a  long  prevaleoea  of  titia  state  of  things 
aoeiety  in  Weaaax  having  ban,  me  woold  thinly  almost 
rednoad  tp  ita  first  dementi,  Alfred  aroae,  and  after 
obtaining  some  aneoeasea  in  battle  over  the  Danes,  leed- 
ing  to  a  trea^  and  the  emiTeraion  of  part  of  than  to 
Chriatiuiity,  obtained  a  period  nf  peaoo  for  hia  haraased 
and  dejected  countrymen.  Hiatory  tella  ua  how  well  he 
wrought  to  build  up  in  every  way  the  fallen  edifice  of 
West-Saxon  society.  Among  his  laboura  luA  the  least 
meritorious  was  his  translation  of  Beda'a  Hittoria 
Eeduiaaiea,  Pope  Gregory's  work  De  Cura  Pattorali,  the 
famous  treatise  of  Boathius  De  Coruolativne,  and  the 
UniverteU  Eittory  of  Oroaios.  He  also  founded  several 
schools,  and  made  a  beginning  in  the  work  of  restoring 
monasteries.  Yet  in  spite  of  hu  generous  efforts,  the  evils 
caused  by  the  Danes  could  not  be  repaired.  A  aort  of 
blight  seemed  to  have  passed  over  the  Anglo-Saxon  genina; 
the  claims  of  material  existence  auddenly  seemed  to  engroas 
their  tiionghta,  perhapa  because  their  safferinga  had  taught 
them  that,  however  it  may  be  with  individuala,  for  nations 
all  higher  developments  must  have  a  basis  of  material 
prosperity  to  rest  upon.  Kow  and  then  a  great  man  ap- 
pear^ endowed  with  a  reparative  force,  and  with  a  courage 
which  aimed  at  raising  the  ' jaUen  nqiirit  of  the^^e^  and 
taming  them  hack  i^pun  into  the  old  patha  ofiuNldenesa, 
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Saeh  ft  moQ  was  St  Damtati,  wbo  fought  with  a  giant'i 
strength  against  comiptioD,  sloth,  and  igooranM,  and  irta 
ever  faithful  to  the  intereata  of  leamijig.  There  is  in  the 
Bodleiati  Library  a  little  Toluine,  probably  writteo  io  hii 
own  hand ;* it  is  a  sort  of  common-place  book;  the 
frontispisce  is  a  drawing  of  the  saint  prostrated  at  the  feet 
of  the  throned  Christ,  executed  by  Donstan  himself; 
among  the  eontenta  of  the  Tolome  are — a  grammatical 
treatise  byEutychiu^  with  extremely  enriooa  Welsh  glosses, 
part  of  Ovid  Arta  Amaitdt  with  similar  glosses,  and 
lessooa,  in  Latin  and  Greti,  talun  ttom  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  prophets  Bat  his  w<Hk  was  nndtmo  during  the 
disastMOs  teigtt  of  Ethelred  IL,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Danish  power  flstaUished  itself  in  England.  Under  Edward 
the  Confeaao^  French  inflaences  began  to  be  greatly  felt. 
The  two  noes  of  the  Tentonio  north  had  torn  each  other 
to  ineeei^  and  the  eulture  which  Saxon  had  been  able  to 
impatt  to  Northman  was  not  sufficient  to  disdpUne  him 
into  *  truly  ctvilixed  man.  England,  tiiough  at  a  terrible 
coat,  had  to  be  knit  on  to  the  atate^yatem  of  Soothem 
Euope;  her  anarchy  must  giTe  plaoe  to  een^iation; 
im  idiM^  and  her  art^  and  nerarchiteetarebaxanodellod 
by  Italians  and  Frendunan ;  her  poata  torn  their  eyae,  not 
towards  leebwd,  bat  tovarda  Nonnandy  or  ^nncsi 

Taming  now  to  the  other  literary  centre^  the  Northum- 
brian kingdcon,  we  find  that  impolae  and  initiation  were 
do*  to  won  tiuumw  loaree.  In  the  main,  tha  oonveTsion 
1^  the  Anglea  north  of  the  Taeiy  nnd  the  imi^tation 
aaumg  them  of  the  germa  of  cnhwe^  an  traceaUe  to  lona, 
and,  indirectly,  to  tho  Irish  Oittrch  and  fit  ^trieL  Ttmn 
Icdand,  in  tlw  peraona  si  Bt  Colnmha  mad  his  followers, 
wu  waftad  to  the  long  low  island  nrronnded  hj  the 
mogntaina  of  the  Halvide^  ft  ministry  of  light  and  dviUxa- 
tion,  whidi  btm  dw  6th  to  the  lllh  cantoij  diffoaed  its 
UesMi^  ovar  northom  Enropsb  Oawdd,  am  of  the 
Benidaa  king  Ethelfrid,  was  driven  out  Northnmbria 
aftar  Ua  fathar'a  death  by  Edwin  of  Deira,  and  took  refoga 
among  jha  aotfliem  Kel&  Ho  anlnieed  Christiani^ 
through  the  teaching  of  tha  monks  of  Icna  or  some 
monaitaijr  dependant  on  it;  and  whan  he  becama  king  df 
Beniffia  m  634)  one  of  hii  fiirt  thooghta  was  to  aead  to  hia 
old  teachen^  and  ade  that  miialoaariaa  might  ba  sent  to 
instruct  his  people.  Aldan  oeeordini^  coma  from  lona 
and  founded  a  bishop's  see  at  Lindiibme,  or  Holy  ^le. 
Heneo  issued  the  founders  al  the  monaateriea  of  Hexham, 
Cddingham,  Whitby,  and  ma^  other  ploeaa.  The  actnal 
npnoantotiTea  of  the  monka  of  I(ma  returned  after 
eooM  years  to  their  own  coantiy,  because  they  would  not 
giTe  w^  in  the  di^to  concerning  Easter;  but  the 
dviliiing  effects  oi  thmr  niarion  did  not  pass  away.  The 
adiocd  of  pie^  and  learning  whicu  produced  an  Aidan,  an 
Adamnan,  and  a  Cnthbert  deserred  well  not  of  England 
only  hot  <A  humanity.  Adamnan,  abbot  of  lona  about 
the  year  690,  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  us,  because  a  long 
extract  from  his  work  on  the  holy  places  is  incorponted  by 
Beda  in  his  SeeUsitutietU  Sidory.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of 
his  founder,  St  Columba,  printed  by  Canisius  and  in  the 
FhrHtgiwin  Ituulm  Sanctorum.  To  the  enoouiBgement  of 
Kshop  Aidan  we  owe  it  that  Hilda,  a  lady  of  the  royal 
homa  of  Dura,  estaUished  monasteriee  at  Hartlepool  and 
Straoneshalch  (afterwarda  Whitby);  and  it  wae  by  the 
monks  of  Strimeshalch  that  the  seed  was  sown,  which, 
falling  upon  a  good  heart  and  a  capacious  brain,  bore  fruit 
in  the  p«Mtry  of  Cndmon,  the  earlieet  EngUdi  poet  We 
need  not  repeat  the  wdl-known  story  nf  the  vision,  in  which 
the  destined  bard,  then  a  humble  mmial  employed  about 
the  st^^  and  boat^erriee  <d  the  monaatery,  beUered 
<hst  an  iiqnnction  <tf  more  than  nunial  onthori^  WM  laid 
npott  him,  to  **  ring  of  the  beginning  of  creation."  The 
inipdn  hariotf  been  pnee  eonunnnicated,  Cadmoa,  as  Beda 


informs  as,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  clothe  in  his  native 
measuree  the  principal  religioua  facts  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  in  the  New  Testement.  Is  the  work 
conunooly  known  as  Cndmon's  ParajArau  ideatical  with 
the  work  described  by  Beda  I  Hsre  we  in  this  paraphrase 
a  genuine  utterance  of  the  7th  century  I  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  still  inTolved  in  doubt,  and  to  ent«r 
upon  tiw  discussion  which  they  presuppose  would  be 
foreign  to  oar  present  purpose.  We  will  merely  say  that 
the  unique  MS.  of  the  Paraphnut,  which  is  of  the  lOtli 
century,  contains  no  indication  whatever  of  authorship,  and 
that  it  opens  in  a  manner  different  from  the  prologue  mode 
by  the  real  Ceedmon,  of  which  we  have  a  Latin  version  in 
Beda  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  version  in  Alfred's  truislatiun 
of  Beda,  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  portion  of  the  US. 
wliich  is  written  in  the  first  band  agrees  tolerably  well  in 
ite  contents  with  the  real  wcffk  of  Csdmon,  as  Beda 
describes  it.  The  praticai  of  the  MSi  which  is  written  in 
the  aeeond  hand  la  probably  of  much  later  date ;  atmie 
eritica  have  not  hesitoted  to  designate  its  author  as  tha 
"  pseudo-CiMlmon."  The  opening  cantoa  of  tiu  Fmr» 
piarem,  which  treat  the  rebeUion  ti.  Uie  ongdi  and  tho 
fill  <rf  man,  are  allowed  \j  general  consent  to  be  those 
moat  vividly  expressed,  and  moat  characteriwid  by  poetical 
poww.  It  u  hero  that  hci^t  strong  phraiea  ooonr,  which, 
as  is  believed,  Milton  himself  did  not  disdain  to  utiliv*. 
and  his  known  aoquaiidianoe  with  Fraoda  Jnnin%  the 
then  possesaor  of  the  CBdmou  MS.,  seems  to  lend  onne 
cootttenanee  to  the  beli^ 

Hitherto  the  influences  in  NorHuunbrit  tending  to 
culture  have  been  found  to  be  only  indireet^  Roman ;  tha 
immediato  souree  ef  tiiem  woi  lona.  But  when  we  oome 
to  the  Venerable  Beda,'  the  great  light  of  the  Northumbrian 
ehnreh,  the  glory  of  lettera  in  a  ru^  and  turiinlent  age, 
nay,  even  the  teodwr  and  the  beacon  light  of  Eon^ 
im  tho  period  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  oentuiy,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  whanee  ha  diow  the  streams  ii  thon^t 
and  knowledge  eaaw  fran  no  derivative  source,  bat  was 
auppUsd  directly  from  the  well-head  of  Ohfieri^p  eoltore. 
Benedict  Biscop^  a  young  Northumbrian  thana^  much 
empltTod  and  ^voured  in  the  court  of  Oswy,  abudoned 
tha  w(^  for  die  dinrch,  and  travailing  to  Borne  reaided 
there  sevwal  years,  diHgentiy  studying  the  detafls  of 
emltiaioitifal  life  and  training,  and  the  uutitatea  of  Iftur* 
gUal  order.  Betsming  to  England  in  668,  with  Theodore, 
the  new  primat^  and  uio  d>bot  Hadrian,  he  bron^t  into 
Nordiiunbria  a  la^  number  of  books,  relics,  ud  other 
eocIeaiaBtical  otijecti,  and,  being  warmly  welcomed  by  King 
Egfrid,  founded  a  monasteny  in  honour  of  St  Peter  on 
land  granted  by  tha  king  at  the  month  of  the  Wear.  That 
tha  other  great  apostolic  name  venerated  at  Borne  might 
not  go  wi^out  due  honour,  he  boilt  a  second  monsstery 
soon  afterwards  in  honour  of  St  Paul  at  Jarrow  on  the 
Tjaa,  seven  milee  from  Wearmonth.  After  the  fouudei^s 
time  the  two  monaatiries  were  osnally  governed  by  one 
abbot  When  only  seven  years  old,  Beda,  Uke  Orderic  in 
a  later  age,  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Jarrow,  and  given 
up  to  tiM  abbot  to  be  trained  to  monastic  life.  The  rest 
of  his  life,  down  to  the  year  731,  was  passed  in  the 
monastery,  as  we  know  from  his  own  stetement ;  in  735  ho 
died.  His  works,  which  have  several  times  been  edited 
in  a  complete  form  abroad,  bat  never  yet  in  his  own 
country,maybe  grouped  under  five  heads — 1,  Educational ; 
2, Theological;  ^Hist«ical;  4, Poetical ;  0,  Letters.  To 
the  first  class  b^oog  die  Imatisee  J>«  OrOtoffraphia  and 

Art9  Mttriea,  the  first  being  a  short  dictionary,  giving 
the  correct  spelling  and  the  idiomaticuse  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Latin  words,  with  (in  many  cases)  their  Greek 
equivalents, — ^the  second  a  prosod]%4eicribing  ^»principal 
duiical  metrei,  with  eam^eo,  De  Jfalwu  Junim  if  a 
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oouiiQgonx  ud  coamogM^liy,  with  nuouroiu  diagnuos  and 
nupi.  A  nambw  Df  tnatiBfli,  of  which  the  iiw»t  imporUnt 
an  Jh  Batioiu  TVnporum  and  J>t  Saiioae  Complain  fall 
nadar  tha  lame  head ;  their  general  object  being  to  dad- 
data  an  qaeatiom  eoimeotad  inth  the  acdeiiaatical  ealeudar 
and  the  right  caloalatioiL  of  Eaater.  Under  tha  aaoond 
head,  that  oC  theologioal  vorka,  fall  Iiia  XspatUionu  on 
8t  Uark'i  and  St  Lake'a  Ooapele,  on  the  Aete,  and  other 
bodta  of  ^  New  Teatament,  hia  homilie^  forty-nitte  in 
nnmbn',  and  a  book  of  Frajeia,  ehieflj  made  up  of  veiaea 
taken  from  the  Fsalnia.  Under  the  head  of  "  Hiitorieal 
liTea  of  five  abbota  of  Weannonth  and  Jarrov,  a  life  td 
St  Cathbert,  another  of  St  Fdiz»  bii^  of  Kola,  and  a 
Martgroloffy,  which  baa  aereral  tinua  been  printed,  ^le 
SednioMtieal  Eiata^  opena  witb  a  prefaoe,  in  vhioh.  In 
that  twe  of  calmneaa  uid  mild  d^ty  which  go  far  to 
make  a  perfect  prow  style,  Beda  raplaine  in  detail  the 
nature  and  the  eoorcea  of  ihe  evidence  on  which  he  has 
relied  in  compiling  the  work.  A  ehort  intiodtaotion  then 
eketcbee  the  genwal  history  of  Britain  from  the  landing 
of  Jolins  Caesar  to  tiia  coming  td  AogostiQe,  giving 
apecul  detaib  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  St  Aibao 
under  Diocletian,  and  the  miasionary  preaching  of  St 
German  as  of  Anzerre  in  the  6th  ceutary.  Trom  the 
landing  of  Angastine  ia  696  to  the  year  731,  the  progreei 
of  Chnstianityf  the  snccessea  and  the  revereea  of  the  church 
in  the  ardoona  work  of  bringing  within  hex  pale  the 
fiercely  warring  uationa  of  the  Heptarchy,  are  narrated, 
fully  bat  unaystematically,  for  each  kingdom  .  of  the 
Heptarchy  in  turn.  A  abort  sketch  of  "  Universal 
History,"  forming  the  latter  portion  of  the  De  Saiione 
Ttmporum,  has  been  trtsated  by  the  editors  of  the  Jfosa- 
wunta  HiMt.  £rit.  aa  if  it  were  a  aeparate  wcvk,  and  printed, 
with  the  title  De  Se*  Mtatibw  Mundi,  in  that  useful  but 
nnwiddy  Tolame.  Among  ^e  poetical  works  are  a  life 
of  St  Cutfabert  in  Latin  hexameters,  a  number  of  hymns, 
most  of  which  are  written  in  the  Urdy  iamloo  metre  of 
which  a  ^miliar  instance  ia  the  hyma  benuniog  YeziUa 
regis  prodennt,"  a  poem  on  Jnatin  Martyr'  in  a  tro- 
ehaic  metre^  and  another  in  hexameters  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment  This  laat  seems  to  have  been  much  admired ; 
Simeon  of  Dnrbam  copied  it  entire  into  hia  history.  The 
versification  of  thia  remarkable  poem  has  considerable 
merita  ;  in  that  respect  it  ia  Dot  more  than  three  hundred 
years  behind  Claadian.  Bnt  when  we  come  to  the  spirit 
of  the  poem,  and  think  of  the  moral  atmoephere  whidi  it 
implies,  and  aima  at  extending,  we  see  that  ten  thouaand 
yeara  would  not  adequately  measure  the  chasm  which 
divides  the  monastic  poeta  from  the  last "  vatea  "  of  heathen 
RomCb  For  the  key-note  of  Beda'a  poem  ia  the  aenae  of 
un;  whatever  ia  expressed  by  the  worda  compunction, 
penance,  expiation,  heart-crushing  Borrow  for  having 
offended  Qod,  tmat  in  the  one  Redeemer,  pervades  all  bis 
lines ;  and  we  need  not  say  how  alien  is  all  thia  to  the 
apirit  of  the  poeta,  who,  witfa  little  thonght  of  individual 
and  personal  reformation,  staked  their  all  in  the  future 
upon  the  greatness  and  stability  of  Bom&  "  Tu  regere 
imperio  popnlos,  Bomane,  momenta"  The  letten,  must 
of  which  are  merely  the  dedications  and  addressee  prefixed 
to  some  of  his  works,  refer  little  to  contemporary  erenta ; 
two  or  three,  however,  are  of  great  interest. 

At  the  time  when  Beda  died  (735),  the  Angles  of  Korth- 
umbria  were  beginning  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  arms,  and 
aealously  to  frequent  the  mouastery  schools ;  among  their 
princes,  as  among  Utoae  of  Wessex,  some  were  found  to 
exchange  a  crown  for  a  cowl  and  a  throne  for  a  cell.  But 
a  reaction  set  in ;  perhaps  some  bad  tried  asceticism  who 
had  no  TOcatioQ  for  it;  and  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  Northnmbrian  hktory  is  darkened  by  the  frequent 
noofd  of  diiBftnaiTrB  anwng  thomembenof  tha royalhoiM^ 


civil  war,  and  aaaaaaination.  On  thia  staba  of  thingaeanie 
the  ravages  <d  the  Northman,  and  mada  it  iaeamUe. 
Lindiafarne,  with  aQ  ito  tnaaaiaa  and  ooUaatiMM,  waa 
destroyed  by  them  in  79!k  Thia  is  bnt  a  aan^da  oC  tha 
havoc  wrought  by  thoae  barbariana ;  yet  for  a  long  time 
numy  monaateriea  escaped;  and,  k  particular,  that  d 
Tork  waa  a  contra  of  laamiBg  lor  on  into  tha  IHih  eantnry, 
probably  till  the  diaaatroua  battle  oeouied  befon  Tork, 
described  in  the  Saxon  Chnmidla  under  867.  At  thia 
numaateiy  Alcuin  was  educated,  and  wh«i  grown  np  hn 
bad  charge  of  ita  school  and  library.  In  780  he  waa  aeuk 
on  a  miauoa  to  Borne ;  on  lua  return,  at  Pama,  ha  fall  in 
'with  the  emperor  CSuriema^e^  who  invited  him  to  aetUe 
at  Aix4B-C3iapella,  at  that  time  tha  ohiaf  imperial  reaidraea, 
to  taaek  hia  children,  and  aid  ia  tha  organization  of  adnca- 
tkm  throughout  his  linminigiiM,  HftTing  obtained  the 
permission  of  hia  anparion  at  Tork,  Ahmin  complied  wiUi 
the  request ;  and  fhm  tiiid  time  to  hia  death,  in  804, 
resided,  with  little  intermission,  either  at  tha  imperial 
court  or  at  Toura.  Aknin'a  letters,  though  tlw  good  noon 
waa  of  a  somewhat  dry  and  pedanUe  turn,  contain  much 
matter  of  interest  His  extant  wotIu  are  of  considemble 
bulk ;  they  are  chiefly  educational  and  thedogical  treatiaes, 
which  for  lack  of  vigour  or  originality  of  treatment  hnve 
fallen  into  complete  oblivion.  Wiiat  is  still  of  value  in 
the  works  of  Alcuiu  is,  besides  the  letters,  the  Uvea  ttt 
StWiilibrord,  the  English  apostle  of  Jriealand,  St  Tedaat, 
and  St  Bicher. 

After  the  death  of  Alcuin,  tha  conf osion  in  Korthnmbria 
became  ever  worse  and  wotas,  for  the  Danes  forced  their 
way  into  the  land,  and  many  years  paased  before  tha  two 
nationa  could  agree  to  live  on  friendly  ternta  togatirv  nda 
by  side.  Bnt  for  the  Durham  QotptU^  a  veraion  in 
the  Angle  dialect  of  the  four  goepela,  and  a  few  similar 
remains,  the  north  of  England  preeenta  a  dead  Uank  to 
the  historian  of  literature  from  Aknin  to  Sinew  U 
Durham,  a  period  of  more  than  three  handred  yeara.  In 
the  south,  as  we  have  seen,  the  resistance  to  .the  intruaion 
of  the  barbarian  elemettt  was  more  auecesaful,  and  the 
intellectual  abnosphere  far  less  dark  The  worka  of 
.£lfric,  who  died  archbishop  of  Canterbuty  ia  1006,  are 
the  last  aubject  of  ccmaideratiMi  in  the  preaent  aeetion. 
They  are  chiefly  interesting  because  th^  show  the  growing 
importance  of  the  native  language^  .£lfric's  ffowuiiM  are 
in  Anglo-Saxon ;  hia  CMoquf  ia  a  conversation  on  ctanmon 
things,  in  Xatiu  and  Anglo^axon,  between  a  maater  and 
his  acholar;  his  Orammar,  adapted  from  Priacian  aud 
Donatos,  has  for  ita  object  to  teaui  Latin  to  Angt»5axons ; 
ita  editorial  and  didactio  part  is  tfaerefive  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  annals  of  public  events,  to  which,  as  collected  and 
arranged  by  Archbishop  Flegmund  at  the  and  of  the  9tfa 
century,  we  give  the  name  of  the  Sa*<m  Cironiele,  con- 
tinued to  be  recorded  at  Oanterbury  in  the  native  language 
till  about  th^  date  of  the  Conquest ;  after  that  time  the 
taak  paased  into  the  handa  of  the  monks  oi  Peterborough, 
and  was  carried  on  by  them  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
A  work  of  collectiog  and  tranaorilong  the  remains  of  the 
national  poetry  be^^an,  of  which  the  priceless  volume  koown 
aa  tbe  ExtUr  Coda*,  given  by  bishop  Leofrio  to  the  library 
of  Exeter  cathedral  in  tha  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
is  the  monument  and  the  fruit  The  ooUeotioa  contained 
in  the  manuscript  discovered  about  fifty  yeara  ago  at 
Tercelli  was  probably  made  about  tha  same  time.  In 
these  two  collections  are  contained  the  works  of  Cynewnlf, 
tha  TnwdUr't  Song,  GuthlaCt  Andrmu,  the  poem  on  the 
Phcmix,  Ac  Being  thua  nude  more  widely  known,  the 
ancient  poema  would  aoon  have  found  imitatoia,  and  a 
fresh  devak^nnrnt  of  Anglo-Saxon  peatiy  woold  have  bean 
the  reault  Had  ther<D^^(^-^^0O@|mC-Q>glABd 
would  by  alow  degreea  have  got  duongh  wiw  the  taak  U 
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unmilatiag  and  taming  tha  Northmen ;  and,  in  apita  of 
pbyaical  jaolatioB,  would  hara  participated,  thoagli  probably 
lagging  fax  behind  the  rest,  in  the  general  intellectod 
advance  ol  tha  nations  of  Enrope,  Tha  tiaaao  of  her 
cirilixation  would  have  been,  in  preponderating  measara, 
Tentonie,  like  that  ot  Germany ;  bat  it  wotJd  have  lacked 
the  golden  thread  of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  which 
brooght  an  element  of  idsaliim  and  beauty  into  the  plain 
taztnre  of  Oerman  life.  For  good  or  for  eril,  the  process 
of  national  and  also  of  iataUoctuoI  darelopment  waa  to  be 
altered  and  qniokened  by  the  arriral  oi  m  knightly  nea  id 
eonqneroia  from  acroas  the  channeL 

IL  Anglo-Iforman  Pariod,  1066-1216.— He  11th  cen- 
tury is  remarkably  barren  in  great  ntmes  and  mamoriei 
which  captirate  the  imagination ;  it  was,  however,  an 
advance  upon  the  lOtfa,  which  Baronins  has  described  aa 
the  central  and  worat  period  of  inteUectttal  darkneaa.  In 
En^nd,  for  about  lAO  years  after  the  Conquest,  there  was 
no  unity  of  intellectual  life ;  in  political  Kfe,  however, 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Conqueror  compelled  an  external 
oniformity,  by  the  universal  exaction  of  homage  Jo  him- 
lell  The  strength  of  the  Norman  monarchy,  the  absence 
of  religious  difFereaces,  and,  after  a  time,  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy, were  causea  working  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  con- 
ciliation and  interfusion  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
population.  But  at  Gret  it  was  as  if  Aree  separate  nations 
were  encamped  confusedly  on  British  soil, — the  Normans, 
the  English,  and  tha  Welsh,  The  clergy,  aa  a  fourth  power, 
of  all  nationalitiea  or  of  none,  became, — by  its  use  of  Latin 
as  a  oommon  tongue,  by  preaching  a  common  faith  and 
teaching  a  common  pbUosophy,  and  aa  representing  the 
equality  and  charity  which  are  among  the  easeDtial  featnisa 
of  Christianity,— an  ever  present  mediating  inflnence  fend- 
ing to  break  down  the  psrtitioua  between  ^e  camps.  The 
inteUeotoal  state  and  prc^preas  of  each  nation,  down  to  and 
a  little  beyond  tha  end  of  Uie  IStk  eentniy,  moat  now  bt 
Iwieflj  diacnased. 

1.  ifornMRt.— In  leea  than  two  centuries  after  the 
Kortliraen  nnder  Rollo  had  settled  in  Normandy,  they  had 
not  only  exchanged  their  Tentonio  mech  for  the  languid 
of  France,  but  made^— with  French  aa  tha  nadiam  of 
expreanon,— remarkaUfl  literary  progresa.  In  thia  progreas 
the  Nwrnant  settled  in  England  participated  to  the  fall. 
It  is  probebis  Uiat  the  Turoldua,  who,  availing  himaalf  of 
earlier  Frai^h  laya  and  chronicles,  composed  towards  the 
end  of  the  llfh  eentnzy  the  noble  heroic  poem  called  the 
Chmuon  d«  Stiandj  was  an  abbot  of  Peterborough,  son  of 
the  dark  of  the  aame  name  who  was  tha  Cmiqueror'a 
preceptor.  Fmn  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  though  the  names 
of  aavaral  wiiten  are  known,  little  <^  importaaca  haa  come 
down  to  us.  Hia  treatiae  on  politenosa  called  Ufha»u$f 
atttibnted  to  Henry  himself,  is  in  all  probability  tha  com- 
poaitiou  of  a  later  age.  The  wnka  of  the  he^esa  satiriat, 
Luc  da  la  Barre,  are  not  extant,  and  Evrard'a  tranalattcai 
(1130)  of  Oat^a  Diati<Aa  into  Ftenoh  verse  is  not  a  note- 
wcwtiiy  performsDca.  Tha  reign  of  Stephen,  thongh  eon- 
fusion  and  eivO  war  prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  England, 
witneamd  sn  extraordinary  outburst  of  Uterary  activity. 
Of  the  {listorians  who  shed  a  lustre  on  this  reign  ws  shdl 
speak  in  a  different  connexion  ;  but  it  was  also  memmble 
for  its  French  poets.  Ouichard  of  Be&nlieu,  a  cdl  of  Bt 
Alban'v  (1160),  produced  a  poem  in  Alexandrines  of  sonw 
merit,  on  the  vices  of  the  age  ;  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (1140) 
wrote  his  lively  SstorU  des  Snglta  (a  chronicle  of  tiie 
Anglo-Saxon  kings) ;  end  Benoit  de  Ste  More,  either  in 
this  reign  or  early  in  that  of  Henry  IL,  prodnoed  a  vast 
poem  on  the  BiHory  of  ikt  War  c/  Troy^  whidi  aeema  to 
have  been  the  original  exemplar  on  whieh  the  nnmeroqa 
**  Troj'biaokB  "  of  Utar  geDeratiiaia  ware  modelled.  The 


'  family  of  Benoit  was  of  Norman  exti^tion,  but  settled 
in  England.  Under  Henry  IL,  whose  ceaseless  and 
enlightened  energy  stimulated  production  wherever  it  waa 
exerted,  French  poetry  took  an  ever  bolder  sweep.  Robert 
Waca,  a  native  of  Jersey  and  a  clerk  of  Caen,  composed 
about  1165  his  famous  Brut  d^Angleterre,  a  history  of  the 
kings  of  Britain  from  Brutus  to  Cadwallader,  founded  on 
the  Hidoria  Briicr.umoi  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Again, 
when  Henry  had  commissioned  Benoit  to  write  a  metrical 
history  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  the  quick-witted 
Woce  anticipated  his  slower  rival,  and  produced  in  1160 
the  first  ptrt  of  the  Soman  tU  Sou,  treating  of  the  same 
subject. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  Anglo-Norman  poets 
du'afly  aa  chroniclan ;  we  have  now  to  regard  them  as 
romance  writera.  It  is  true  that  in  their  hands  history 
slides  into  romance,  and  pice  vena;  thus  the  Brut 
ttA%gletem  may  be  regarded  aa  historical  in  bo  far  as  it 
treata  of  the  aeriea  of  British  kingn,  mythical  aa  that  series 
itself  may  be,  but  as  a  romance  in  moat  of  that  portion  uf 
it  which  is  devoted  to  the  adventures  of  Arthur.  We  here 
enter  upon  a  wide  field ;  the  stores  ot  Arthurian, 
Carlovingian,  and  general  chivalrous  romance  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  ;  a  thonaand  interesting  inquiries 
present  themselves  ;  but  the  limits  traced  for  as  prescribe 
a  treatment  little  more  than  alliuive ;  that  is,  French 
romance  can  only  be  described  in  virtue  of  the  atimnlating 
and  anggestive  effect  which  it  had  on  English  writers.  This 
effect  was  produced  in  a  measure  by  great  poems  like  the 
Alaxandrtu  (1300),  by  tiie  original  French  romances  on 
Charlemagne  and  hia  peers,  and  by  that  on  the  third 
cnisade  ud  the  prowess  of  King  Rtebard.  But  the 
romances  relating  to  Arthur,  donbtieas  on  account  tA.  tiie 
extent  to  which  Uiey  really  sprang  from  British  soil,  were 
thoae  which  moat  profonndly  stirred  the  English  mind.  It 
ia  not  difficult  to  trace  the  stepa  by  which  the  l^end  grew. 
Oildaa,  writing  in  the  6th  oentnty,  knows  of  Artiinr'a 
victory  at  Hoant  Badon,  bnt  doea  not  nana  hiOB.  Nennhis, 
whose  date  ia  nneartain,  but  who  abonld  probably  be 
aaatgued  to  the  9th  eentnry,  mentiona  tlie  aame  victory  as 
one  of  aevafil  which  v«re  gained  by  '*fhe  magnaniaiouB 
Arthnr  "  over  the  Saxon  invader,  nuraa  centuriee  paaa^ 
and  the  atwy  eomaa  to  us  again,  graatiy  amplified,  in  the 
MuA  fwforyof  Geoffrey  of  Uonmonth  (1136).  Thii 
history,  Oeoffi:^  assures  us,  waa  foonded  upon  %  book  in 
the  Breton  language,  brought  over  from  ^tanny  by  an 
archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Ritaon  seovted  the  assertion  aa 
fictitiona,  yet  it  waa  probably  true ;  and  the  aappodtion 
of  a  BnttoB  niginftw  his  history  ia  exactly  what  wcnld  best 
aceonnt  for  ua  great  dsralopment  which  wa  find  the 
Artiinr  legend  to  have  now  attained.  In  oomparuon  with 
the  age  of  Nwuina  Fm  BrUanny  was  the  fraitful  parent 
of  namberleaa  foran  of  imaginatin  fiction, — a  trait  noticed 
by  Cbanoer : 

*  nun  aide  gentll  Bretons  in  ttieir  daio^ 
Of  divsts  avantoras  audsa  Isias 

and  what,  chaiaotar  wonld  the  Breton  barda  be  more  likely 
to  embslliah  than  that  of  the  hrao  kin{^  who,  during  and 
before  the  migration  of  thur  forefatheta,  hadjnade  such  a 
gallant  stand  against  the  Saxon  t  Tet>  thongh  Geoffrey 
haa  BO  much  to  tell  na  of  Arthur,  he  is  silent  about  the 
Round  Table.  ThaX  splendid  feature  of  the  legend  first 
appears  in  tha  Brvt  of  Wace,  and  was  probably  derived 
from  Breton  poona  or  tiaditions  to  which  Geoffrey  had  not 
accesa.  Layamon  reproduces  it,  with  additional  details,  in 
his  Tstsion  of  Wace.  Other  branches  of  Arthurian 
romance,  especially  those  relating  to  Triatan  and  Perceval, 
became  about  this  time  widely  p^nlui^-it^ft.^  this 
period  also  that  the  Ch^mf*3SPldA^^^^riiAea. 
da  Trt^aa  bolonga,   Snddenty  there  ia  a  great  change  A 
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cycle  of  TomuiM)  whidi  tin  now  haa  onathad  on\j  of 
rerenge,  slaughter,  lue-hatrada,  nnUwfnl  lore,  magic,  and 
vUehcrafL  beoomea'tnuufmmed  in  a  few  yean  into  a  aerica 
<rf  jnyatioal  legeoda,  qnnboliiing  ud  teadung  one  of  the 
^ofonndeat  dogmas  of  the  Oathdie  eraed.  Thia  atrange 
effect  waa  produced  by  the  infoaion  into  the  Arthur  legend 
of  the  conception  of  the  Saint  Graal^  the  holy  Teasel  used 
by  Christ  at  the  Last  Sapper,  and  containing  dropa  of  hia 
blood,  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  was  aaiul  to  have  brought 
into  Britain.  Thia  transfonnation  aeenw  to  faave  been 
executed  by  Walter  Hap^  the  remarkable  Welahman  vhoae 
genius  deoiaiTaly  eoloore  the  intattectnal  hiatory  of  the  last 
foi^  year*  of  the  I2tb  centniy.  Hap  ia  aaid  to  have 
written  a  Latin  history  of  the  Giaal,  whidt  ia  not  now 
extant;  yet  from  it  all  the-anthota  of  the  Fiendi  pioae 
romancea  on  Arthur  tuid  the  Saint  Oraal  which  appeared 
between  1170  and  1330— Robert  de  Borron,  his  kinsman 
Hdi^  Lno  de  Oaat,  and  Map  himsdl— profeaa  to  have 
tranalated  their  compoeitiooe.  Ihe  chief  of  theae  worha 
are  the  Saint  Croat,  iferlin,  the  Quett  of  the  Saint  Oraal, 
Lanetlot,  Triatan^  end  Mart  AHur.  In  all,  to  "  achiere 
the  Saint  Graal,''  that  is,  to  find  or  see  the  holy  Tessel 
whidi,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  men,  had  long  since 
vaniahed  from  Britain,  is  represented  as  the  height  of 
chinlrona  ambition ;  bnt  among  oil  Arthur's  knights,  only 
Sir  CMahad,  the  aon  of  Lancelot,  is  so£3cientIy  puie  in 
heart  to  be  faroured  with  the  anblime  Tiaion.  English 
Tcraiona,  more  or  less  literal,  of  tiiese  romances,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  works  of  Lonelich  and  Sir 
Thomaa  Malory,  and  the  alliteratire  poem  of  Joatph  of 
ArivuU&ie,  aitMt  the  great  and  enduring  popularity  of  the 
Graal  form  of  Arthurian  legend. 

2.  After  a  long  period  of  ailenoe,  the  bardie  poetry  of 
Wales  broke  out,  just  when  the  independence  of  the  nation 
waa  about  to  be  extinguished,  into  passionate  and  varied 
utterance.  The  princes  who  etmggled  succesafnlly  gainst 
the  attache  of  Henry  IL  foond  nfted  bards— Gwalchmai, 
Elidir,  Gwion,  &e.— to  celelnate  in  Iteredy  patriotic  strains 
their  imperfect  faiampha,  A  trandation  of  one  of 
Gwalchmai's  odea  nay  be  foond,  onder  the  title  of  the 
Triumph  of  Own,  among  Gray's  poems.  Soppoeed 
'*  Fropheciee  of  Meriin,"  a  sample  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  strange  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Mcumonth,  fed  the 
popular  belief  that  Arthur  yet  liTcd,  and  would  return  one 
day  to  Wales  aa  a  delirerer.  Both  the  Triadt  and  the 
Mabinogitm  ttlvt  in  part  to  Arthur,  but  from  different 
atand-pointa.  In  the  TriaeU  anch  mention  as  thm  ia  of 
him  repraenU  him  aa  a  Britidi  king,  doing  battle  with  the 
foea  of  his  race,  and  full  of  a  aentwtioua  wit  and  wisdom. 
In  the  Ifabinogion  the  indigenona  Welsh  view  is  over- 
powered by  that  oi  the  Norman  trouviree ;  we  hare  the 
Arthur,  not  of  historr  or  tradition,  bat  of  duTalry ;  the 
myaterions  Saint  Graal  proTsa  as  attractive  to  the  Celtic  as 
to  the  Teutonic  imagination.  Three  of  the  romancee  by 
Chretien  de  Troyes  appear  in  a  Welsh  dress  among  the 
tales  of  the  Jfabinoj^m.  After  the  loss  of  independence 
under  Edward  L,  the  importance  and  origioality  of  Welsh 
literature  appear  to  have  progreasiTely  declined. 

3.  The  English-epeakiQg  portion — that  is,  the  great 
mass — of  the  population,  down  to  the  reign  of  Jdin,  has 
left  few  literary  traces  of  its  existenoe.  Whoever  wished 
to  moTe'amoDgat  the  educated  and  cultured  elasaee,  and  to 
associate  with  persons  of  rank,  authority,  or  influence, 
found  it  necessary,  though  he  might  be  deaoended  from 
Alfred  himeelf,  to  speak  French  in  good  eociety,  and  to 
write  in  French  whatever  he  wished  good  society  to  read. 
From  the  Conquest  to  1300,  the  indnatry  of  the  moat 
lynx-eyed  antiquary  has  discovered— with  the  exception  of 
the  oontionatiim  of  the  Saxon  Chronida — no  literary  recwd 
in  Engliah  beyond  a  few  diort  fragment^  anch  as  the  lines 


preserved  aa  a  part  of  Canute's  song  by  IlLomu  o(  f3j» 
Fopbacy  of  Here,  and  the  hymn  of  St  Oodtla  The  con- 
tinuation beyukd  the  CVnwineat  «t  *iu>  cu«>n  Cbronide  waa 
made  hj  the  monks  of  PMertNmni^  It  is  not  eomplets 
for  the  nign  ol  Stephen,  pasdn^  over  aeverd  yean  snfr 
tiUntio  ;  bnk  it  reoorda  the  acceesion  of  Henry  IL  in  11C4, 
and  then  enda  abrapUy.  The  writer  or  writoa  wen 
perhapa  undde  to  alud  up  any  longer  against  the  tiien 
ttniveraal  faaluon  of  employing  Latin  for  any  aerious  proae 
woriE.  Hotaovar,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  waa  no  longer  taught 
in  aehoola  nor  apiAen  in  the  higher  cirdes  of  eociety,  it 
had  loat  much  ita  original  lunuouy  and  predsion  of 
atmcture;  and  "when  the  annalist  found  himaeU  naing 
one  inflexion  f»  another,  or  dropping  inflezioBa  ohogether. 
he  may  weD  have  thoa^^t  it  high  time  to  axduuige  a 
tongue  which  aeeoied  to  be  enunbling  and  breaking  up, 
for  ona  whcae  fonna  wen  flzed  and  ita  ynunmar  n^ond. 
Little  did  the  downJiearted  nonk  aatidpata  the  future 
e^wiee  which,  after  a  criaia  of  truafonnatioa  and  fnaion, 
would  aunound  Ua  ndo  aneaatrd  tongne."* 

A  few  years  aftwr  the  beginning  of  the  IRth  cm* 
tuiy  we  him  to  rote  the  appearance  of  an  important 
and  intenating  work  in  English,— lAyamon'i  Brut.  But 
it  can  ieaisefy  be  said  to  bdong  to  English  literature, 
unless  Bmwi^  Judith  be  similarly  classified,  for  the 
language  ia  ahnoat  aa  purely  Teatonic  as  in  these.  In  the 
dder  version  of  the  Brut  not  more  than  fifty  words  of 
Latin  or  French  ori^  have  been  found ;  and  of  these 
severd  were  in  common  nee  in  En^nd  before  the  Con- 
quest The  Sna  is  atrict^  a  moDnment  of  the  age  of 
tranaition.  We  need  not,  with  some  writers,  call  the 
language  "  semi-SaxoQ ; "  it  ia  certainly  English,  and,  from 
a  particular  point  of  view,  purer  En^ish  than  we  speak 
now ;  but  it  is  not  that  fonn  of  English  which,  from  first 
to  lut,  hu  been  the  instrument  employed  to  build  up 
English  iiteratnre.  That  form,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next 
section,  waa  determined  and  conditioned  by  the  ueceautjr 
of  effecting  a  compromise  between  tite  epeech  of  the 
gevemors  and  that  of  the  governed,  so  that  the  new 
Btandard  English  shonid  remain,  as  to  ita  grammatical 
framework,  comparative^  intac^  while  admitting  to  ita 
franchise,  and  enrolling  among  ita  vocable^  an  indefinite 
number  of  foreign  recruita. 

The  work  of  Layamon  u  a  tranaiation,  bnt  witn  vary  eoa- 
aiderable  additiona,  of  Wace'a  Bna  tFAnglaerre.  The 
meet  intereattng  of  theee  additiona  (the  aonrcee  of  which 
have  not  been  as  yet  pointed  out)  ccmstitute  an  expanaion 
of  the  legendary  history  of  Arthur.  Layamon  waa  the 
pariah  prieat  of  £mIey-on-Sevem  (now  Areley  Begis),  a  re- 
mote Worceeterahire  village,  far  from  the  capital  or  any 
large  city.  At  anch  a  place  Norman  inflaenoe  would  be  at 
a  minim  "ff ;  the  people  would  go  on  from  one  ganeraiioii 
to  another,  living  and  apeaUng  mnch  aa  thdr  fathera  did 
before  them ;  and  we  may  anppoee  that,  finding  aome  in- 
dications of  literary  taste  and  poetic  feeling  among  mem- 
bers of  his  flock,  the  good  Layamon  took  thia  way  of 
gratifying  them.  But  it  must  be  carefnUy  obeerred  that 
ia  the  Brut,  although  the  language  is  English,  the  poetied 
atmosphere,  the  intellectud  horizon,  and  even  the  caat  ot 
diction,  are  Norman-French.  The  rich  poetic  vocabulary  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  poeta,  traceable  as  late  aa  the  reign  of 
Edgar,  haa  vanished  beyond  recovery.  Kot  one  of  ^e  iu- 
nnmerable  poetic  compounds  relating  to  battle  and  victory 
which  are  fonod  in  Beowulf,  Andreae,  &c,  occurs  in  the 
duller  pagee  of  the  Brvt.  Words  expresuve  of  jurisdiction 
and  government,  <rf  which  the  Angle-Sazon,  while  the 
native  race  was  dominant,  had  a  great  variety,  are  in  the 
Brut,  if  used  at  all,  borrowed  to  a  large  extent  from  French. 

>  AiboU'b  JtmvMl^JUttiik  lUermtwk' 
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l!h»  bboun  of  tht  elargj  and  moaki  daring  all  tku 
period  wen  implied  with  unweuying  diligence  and  eignal 
meoaM  to  the  DuDdug up  of  aLatin  litentura.  In  the  list 
of  chnmidan  oceur  toa  waU-knoim  namaa  ct  I^iwaitce  at 
Wocceater,  Villiaiii  of  Halmeiborr,  and  Beux  of 
HnntingdoL  Many  liiatoriea  of  partienlar  monarteriea  weia 
writton,  and  have  nemtty  to  a  Utgi  oxtuit  bean  made 
■osaaaibla^  through  the  laboun  of  oditon  ampli^od  under 
the  eaperintandeaee  of  the  Haater  of  the  BoQa.  Si  AneeloL 
ardtbishop  at  Ctoterbnij  in  the  rugna  of  mUiam  U,  and 
Henry  emj^jed  his  great  metaphyueal  and  dialectic^ 
poven  in  the  endearoar  to  — *»i*Ti-?t  «  harmony  between 
reason  and  futh.  Hie  acholaatie  philoai^hy,  technical^ 
BpeaUnft  b^an  with  Fetor  Lombard  and  hii  Soai  0/ 
StnUuen  (1151) ;  from  the  nniramty  of  Faria  it  apread  all 
orer  Europe;  and  in  the  nut  period  it  will  be  seen  that 
seTeral  of  the  moat  eminent  adioolman  wen  nattrea  of  the 
British  Islea.  The  worka  of  onr  oonntiyman,  John  of 
Saiiabaiy,  who  Btodied  and  reuded  mnch  at  Pazia  about  the 
middle  of  the  ceatory,  throw  a  enriona  li^  oa  Um  teneta 
»Qd  mutual  relatioiu  of  the  aeholaetie  aeetn 

nX  AmaJgamaiioH  t^Seuu. — Commmeaimi*  ofEnffiitk 
Uuraivny  1315-1350.— The  eoozaa  of  erenti  in  thii 
period,  w  bearing  upon  literature,  may  be  thui  deieribed. 
'the  fortutaata  lorn  of  Normandy  in  1204  brought  the  mUng 
damaa  and  thaeommonalty  of  England  elonr  together,  put 
aa  end  to  the  ttanamarina  nationality  and  domicilo  of  the 
former,  and  gara  a  CMamon  political  intereat,  in  relation  to 
the  ontaide  worid,  to  all  the  dwellen  on  English  eoiL  l^ua 
two  out  of  the  four  nations,  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  last 
nction  as  encamped  side  by  side  on  Qritish  territory,  were 
Boon  in  a  ^r  way  of  being  fosed  into  one.    The  third— 
the  Welah—losing  in  1292  its  political  independence,  lost 
also  with  it  the  pretonsion,  and  almost  the  deeire^  to  main- 
tain a  separate  literatura    Still,  however,  in  apito  of  com- 
mon intoreato,  and  the  erer-growiog  multiplicity  of  the  tiea 
of  blood  between  the  two,  Korman  and  Enf^Uahmaa 
continued  each  to  speak  his  own  language^  I^yamon, 
about  1205,  and  Oimin,  fifteen  or  twenty  yean  lator, 
write  for  the  Eoglish-apeakiag  m^ority  which  undentands 
little  or  no  Fnnch ;  from  French  their  language  is  just  as 
alien  aa  the  Flemish  of  the  present  day.    The  first  great 
step  towards  that  blanding  <k  tongues  which  was  to  crown 
the  blending  of  famiUea  already  oommsoced  was  taken 
when  the  English  writon  and  tranelattm  of  the  13th 
century  (the  terms  an  almost  synonymous),  began  to  admit 
fredy  into  their  writings  an  unlimited  number  of  thoee 
genually  intelligible  Fnnch  words  of  which  the  stock  wss, 
through  closer  interoourse  between  the  gomnon  and  the 
goremed,  perpetually  on  the  increaa&   Of  this  practice 
Uobert  of  Oloueester  and  Bobert  Manning  an  conspieuona 
exsmplea.    In  spite  of  thia  approximation,  we  shall  find 
that  strenuous  efforts  wen  made,  by  or  cm  behalf  of  the 
upper  classes,  to  ntain  Fnnch  aa  the  common  literary 
language^  and  keep  English  in  the  position  of  a  popular 
dialect,  useful  for  the  common  purposes  of  life^  but  not 
rirified  by  ganios  or  pdished  by  contact  with  nfined  lips. 
Of  this  effort  Bobert  Orosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
may  be  considered  the  centre.    It  broke  down,  howeTW, 
tgainst  the  force  of  orcnmstancea.    Fin^  as  fast  as  good 
French  books  were  produced.  Englishmen  translated  them, 
and  the  translations  probaUy  found  ten  readen  for  one 
who  could  enjoy  the  originals  ;  secondly,  the  wan  between 
Kogland  and  France  which  broke  out  in  1338,  and  in  which 
the  English-speaking  archen — the  bock-bone  of  the  stout 
yeomanry,  now,  alas  I  no  more,  which  then  coTcred  the 
land — won  the  chief  ahara  of  glory,  must  have  greatly 
Undod  to  discredit  among  Englishmen  of  all  classes  the 
toi^  of  thair  anamiea.  -  Tnvisa  eays  that  the  popular 


rage  for  speaking  Fnnch  which  had  aziatad  before  the 
"greto  dath"  (the  plagQ*  of  1346),  was  dnea  then 
**  aomdele  ohaunged."  Though  he  naturally  rafen  to  a 
date  atfll  freah  in  every  ona'a  memoiy,  the  dmnga  eonid 
haTo  had  nothuig  to  do  with  the  phigua  ;  it  waa  probaUy, 
aa  conjacturad  ^ora^  tha  affeot  ti  tho  I^ench  war.  By 
the  middle  6t  the  14th  century,  tha  industry  of  llw 
truulaton  had  fwodncad  a  great  bo^  of  Engliah  compoai- 
tiona,  coloured  orerywhen  by  Fkeneh  thought^  and  atuoded 
with  f^aneh  wotda;  the  preaching  of  the  fiiars  had  for  a 
hundred  yean  been  working  in  the  same  diraotion,  to 
bnak  down  the  partition  not  mly  between  the  ncea  but 
brtwesn  the  tMtguee ;  tha  war  suddenly  gave  to  English 
aa  enoimon  adnntage  orer  ito  riv^  in  respect  <A 
popnlari^;  it  need  not  tharefwe  surprise  ns  to  find, aa  we 
shall  find  in  the  next  peruid,  agreat  native  writer  chooaing 
EngUdi  for  tiba  iMtmment  of  hia  though^  and  foanding 
English  literatun  upon  an  imperishable  bads. 

&  the  last  section  we  saw  that  Latin,  the  language  of  the 
clerical  community,  waa  hdding  its  ground  vigorously  and 
ancceasfnlly  against  the  different  forms  of  vernacular  apecch 
curruit  in  Ei^glud,  While  these  last  remained  in  a  rude 
and  unsettled  condition,  it  waa  inevitoble  that  Latin  should 
etgoy  this  superiority.  Bat  the  French  language  waa  aver 
growing  in  importance ;  ita  grammatical  fonni  wen  by 
this  time  tolerably  settled,  and  its  modes  of  derivation 
fixed;  it  waa  a  spokm  tongue,  and  tha  Latin  waa  not; 
Hence,  about  the  date  of  Magna  Charto  (1216),  French 
begins  to  appear  in  our  public  instrumentis  Latin  having 
been  the  documentaiy  language  aince  tiie  Oniquaat ;  about 
1270  it  begina  to  aupanede  Latin  aa  the  language  ol 
private  correspondence.  lAtin  thmoeforward  was  leia  and 
less  used  as  tha  knguage  of  poetry,  the  vehicle  U  satire, 
or  the  voice  of  piety;  French  took  its  place.  The 
theologian,  the  philoaopher,  and  tha  annaUst  alone 
remained  faithful  to  Latin,  the  third  mon  out  of  habit 
perhapa,  and  because  he  had  inherited  the  great  works  of 
the  past,  tha  histories  of  Beds,  Flwence,  &&,  than  becanae 
hii  work  could  not  have  been  competentiy  performed  in 
French.  To  fhia  period  belong  the  important  chronide  of 
Matthew  Paris,  who  died  in  1269,  that  of  Niehohui  Trivet, 
and  the  Potyekrfmicon  (cv  at  any  rate  the  earlier  portion 
of  it)  of  Banulf  Higden.  Great  developmeote  of  the 
acholaatie  theology  were  made  in  this  period,  chiefly  bf 
the  new  orden  of  friam  founded  about  ita  commeooement, 
the  children  of  St  Francis  and  St  Dominic  Two  of  the 
moat  celebrated  of  the  IHnciscan  writon.  Duns  Scotna 
and  William  of  Occam,  were  nativea  of  the  British  idea; 
tiiey  wen  respectively  the  chiefs  ftf  the  realiste  and 
nominaliats,  the  parties  npreseuting  among  the  schod- 
inen  Flatonio  and  Ariatotdian  themes.  Robert  Holco^ 
a  distingaiahed  i)ominican  writer  and  a  nomindtat,  waa 
carried  off  by  the  plague  of  1348. 

Philosophy  now  fc»  the  fint  tim^  in  the  person  of 
Boger  Bacon,  devotee  hersdf  systematically  to  the  study 
of  nature  and  ita  lawa  This  great  man,  the  ehi^  part  of 
whose  long  life  was  spent  in  the  Franciscan  friary  at 
Oxford,  died  in  1292.  The  main  plan  of  his  principal 
work,  the  Opu$  Mufut,  was — in  the  words  of  Dr 
Whewell — "  to  urge  the  neceesity  of  a  nform  in  the  mode 
of  philosophiring,  to  set  forth  the  reasons  why  knowledge 
had  not  made  a  greater  progresa,  to  drew  back  attention  to 
sources  of  knowledge  which  had  been  unwisdy  neglected, 
to  diacover  other  sources  which  wen  yet  wholly  unknown, 
and  to  animate  men  to  the  undertaking  by  a  prospect  of 
the  vast  advnntoges  which  it  offered'  But  the  subsidiary 
aids  which  phyaicd  adence  requires  were  waiting  to  him, 
and  in  that  rude  age  eonld  only  be  obtamea  with  extreme 
diffiedty.  MathematicdinatrumsntB  wen  tembly  expen- 
sive ;  Ullcs  wen  acarcely  to  be  had :  hook^^Wa  bath 
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nrs  iikd  eoMj.  Hut  ha  dinorand  lo  much  aa  ha  did — 
ehiaflj  in  «haDuati3r  and  optica— ia  m  thing  to  irondar  at. 
Vagoa  ropwta  of  theia  diicoTeriM  cinulatiiig  among  tho 
ignolut  popnlaoa  oaaaad  Boger  Bae«i'to  U  daemad  a 
aoqjnrar  or  aaonmanear;  tha  chap-books  and  lovcomadiM 
of  the  reign  of  EUabath  lapraaant  him  ansIn^Tal^  k.  thia 
light 

In  the  zaigD  of  Hani^  III  a  etrong  afforl  vaa  made  to 
make  French  the  axeliuiTo  literary  langoage  of  the  English 
pec^tei  It  was  a  atmggla  between  the  toogna  of  the 
daas  and  the  tragna  of  the  middle  daw  Bobert 
Groawtea  te^  the  admired  and  venrntad  biahop  of  a  great 
aaf^  ffaa  enrronndadfcy  aeeleaiaatica  of  ranl^andin  conatant 
interaonrae  with  oaria  and  banma.  All  aneh  penona  wonld 
apeak  Ttmok ;  thoae  Oat  mm  l^men  woold  atand  in 
great  naedofapbitn^  andnoial  lBBtntetion,and  this  oovld 
not  wdU  be  eouT^ed  to  tham  in  any  language  bat  their 
own;  it  waa  qnita  nataiali  therefora^  that  the  bishop 
lAottld  encourage  tiia  vritbg  of  French  treatises ;  and  it 
la  probable  tiut  he  auoerelj  thought  the  English  tongue 
oot  to  be  worth  oultivating  for  the  purposes  of  Uteiatara 
may  be  ezeused  for  heading  this  ofMniai,  if  the  only 
^edmens  tA  it  which  he  had  seoi  on  papw  were  aneh  aa 
On  Ormnlum,  or  eren  aa  Layamon^  Brut  A  Aeneh 
work,  the  Jfamiet  tU  PSM,  treating  ctf  the  decalogna  and 
the  seTen  deadly  sins,  whldi  are  mastrated  with  many 
lei^ndary  storis^  ms  formerly  aaeribed  to  Groeseteste — 
It  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  mile  of  William  of 
Waddington;  yet  if  the  statement  be  true,  that  it  la 
a  reruon  of  a  little  known  Latin  treatise,  there  remains  a 
probabili^  that  the  bishop,  in  pnrsuanee  of  a  general  plan 
of  action,  enoooraged  Waddington  to  make  his  Torsioo.  To 
the  Chtutd  tFAmour,  a  work  of  dsrotion  dwelling  on  the 
mode  of  the  miracaloDs  incarnation  of  the  Redeemer, 
Oroesetsste's  claim  seems  to  be  better  founded ;  if  he  did 
not  write  it^  he  oertainly  caused  tt  to  be  written.  The 
same  deqiair  of  making  anytbing  of  Eaglish,  or  the  same 
eonnexion  with  a  circle  of  readers  in  the  upper  tanks  of 
society,  led  Peter  Langtoft,  a  canon  of  Bridlington,  in  spite 
of  his  unmistakably  English  name,  to  write  in  French  a 
rhyming  hronicle  of  EngUsh  hishxy,  which  he  brings  down 
to  1307.  Otbor  easea  night  be  mentioned;  in  fact,  aa 
Warton  ssti,  "anonymous  French  pieces  both  in  proee  and 
TetN^  and  written  about  Uiis  tim^  are  innumerable  in  oar 
msnuscript  repositories.'*  There  were  French  originals  of 
^  Warwick,  Bevit  of  ifaailoaa,  and  manjr  oUier 
rMnances,  although  few  of  them  are  now  extant 

Bnt  if  the  attack  was  Tigorons,  the  defence  was  sturdy 
and  pttrsisteDt,  with  a  tenacity  which  spoke  of  6nal  nctoiy. 
Ormin's  rhythmic  gospels  (supposed  to  hare  bean  written 
about  1330),  though  the  orthography  proceeds  upon  a 
theory,  and  is  ao  far  interesting,  presents,  it  must  be 
admitted— owing  to  the  strangeness  of  the  spelling,  the 
want  of  rbyme,  and  the  paucity  of  wwds  of  Latin  origin— 
a  barbarous,  almost  repntsir^  aspect  to  the  reader.  The 
WSJ  of  the  barons  in  Henry  IIL's  reign,  in  which  the  cause 
of  I^iceeter  and  other  French-speekiDg  aristocrats  was  taken 
op  by  the  mass  of  the  people  with  unmeaaored  entbnsissm, 
cerUinly  had  the  effect  of  introdnciog  a  number  of  French 
words  into  the  popular  speech.  This  may  be  gathered  from 
the  remarkable  English  baUad  on  the  battle  of  Lewes 
(1364),  written  by  a  partisan  of  Leicester,  the  phraseology 
of  which  is  marked  by  almost  the  earns  proportion  of  words 
of  French  origin  as  preTslls  in  modem  English.  Horeorer, 
the  movement  of  the  retse  is  Tigorons  aud  free,  and  such 
aa  baflta  a  language  that  is  fast  rising  into  importance,  and 
haa  a  great  destiny  before  it  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I 
^^eared  iba  English  tbyming  chronicle  of  Robert  of 
niouoeetar.  Hie  early  portion  of  it  is  founded  on  Wace's 
Brut,  but  tiiB  anthor  contluoea  the  luattwy  down  to  1373, 


the  date  of  Edward's  aooasaion,  BoMrt  ia  a  plodding  dull 
writer,  but  hia  work  prorea  that  he  knew  U  a  oonuiuiablB 
ckss  of  persona  who  Knew  no  French,  yet  vera  oi^aUa  at 
deriring  pleasore  from  liUratnro ;  it  is  for  tUs  class  that 
hia  aMuewhat  pooderona  poem  was  intended.   The  pretty 

Edaseribing  a  cootast  ntwaait  an  owl  and  a  nightingale 
about  1270)  is  in  the  dialeot  of  the  south  of  England. 
00  traaalation,  bat  aaems  to  hare  been  suggested  by 
{iassages  in  tho  Boaun  la  Sm.  Uany  English 
romanoea,  e.gi.,  Bavelok,  King  Horn,  King  Alueander^ 
Jtiehard  Gay  ^  Wamiii,  &o.,  date  from  the  iMgn  of 
Edward  L,  or,  say,  fron  the  last  twenfy  yearn  the 
13th  centory.  If  oat  «i  Iheaa  are  translationa  from 
the  noneh;  in  the  oaat  of  ffmdot,  howam,  this  remaim 
to  be  proved,  no  Fkendi  rtoAoa  (other  than  the  sketch, 
mndi  eariior  in  date^  giTon  in  Gaimai^a  Aferv)  bung  now 
extant  Here  is  a  French  veraion  of  King  iTom,  bat  it 
diffeis  greatiy  from  the  EngMi  romance^  and  there  ia  good 
reasM)  tat  believiu  that  tiie  Ei^liBh  poem  ia  the  eailier  <tf 
the  twa  Both  Bandok  and  King  Hon  an  founded  on 
Anglo-Daush  traditioua  enrrent  in  the  east  of  England ;  on 
this  account  and  in  consideratkm  of  the  long  intallertnal 
Uight  which  the  Dauiah  inroads  produced  in  those  parte  of 
the  country,  they  are  extremdy  intereetiog  and  valoable. 
They  abound  in  French  words,  and  on  reading  them  we  feel 
that  a  langnaga  which  has  beotnne  so  fluent,  flexible,  and 
aeoommodating  cannot  but  make  its  way  and  attain  to  pr»> 
dominance 

Feriiaps  the  works  of  no  single  writer  CMitribatod  ao 
much  to  thia  reenlt  as  those  of  Bobert  itasnin^  or,  aa  he 
is  also  called,  Bobert  of  BrunA&  Robert  waa  a  nuok  of 
tiie  order  founded  by  St  Gflbert  of  Sempriof^iam ;  hia 
monastery  wae  in  South  linci^nshtre.  He  bel«igs  to  the 
reigos  of  Edward  IL  and  Edward  III ;  the  date  d  hia 
death  is  unknown ;  bnt  it  WM  probaUy  about  IdiOi  He 
executed  a  new  Tctaion  vl  Yfutf*  Bntt  in  oetosyllabio 
rhyming  versc^  and  added  to  it  a  translation  of  the  f^c& 
rliymtng  ehrouicle  ol  Peter  Langtoft,  mentioned  in  a 
prerious  paragraph.  He  also  translated  Waddingtm'a 
Manuel  det  Piehity  adding  many  diaracteristtc  and  liTdy 
passages  which  m^a  his  Tersion  mndi  more  entertaining 
than  the  original  wo^'  To  all  these  labours  the  good 
monk  was  impelled,  not  by  the  lore  of  fsm^  which  ironld 
have  been  more  easily  gmtifisd  if  he  had  written  in  French, 
but  the  benevolent  desire  to  give  hia  lay  Meads  and 
acqnsintancee  eomething  peasant  to  read  and  talk  aboii^<« 
*'  Tor  to  haf  solue  nd  gtmai^ 
In  faUuolttp  wlisn  tha  At  mam  (togtthv).'* 

We  have  found  that  by  d^rees  men  of  better,  or  at  least 
equal,  mark  have  taken  to  writing  in  English,  aa  ennpared 
with  thoae  who  preferred  French ;  for  instanos^  BobMt 
Hanoing  is  at  least  equsl  as  a  versifier  to  Peter  Langtoft 
In  the  next  sectioa  wilt  be  described  tha  rise  <rf  Chaucer, 
Langland,  and  Gowar,  ud  the  flnal  notesy  of  tta  native 
speech 

IT.  Early  Kit^i^  Liitraiure,  1360-1477  — Ihe  period 
at  which  wo  hare  arrived  comprises  about  130  yeus,  end* 
ing  at  the  datr  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England 
During  all  this  time  the  scholaatic  pbiloaoiJiy  reigned 
Qudisturbed  at  the  universities.  WiekUffe,  so  far  aa  his 
methods  of  argument  and  reliance  on  logic  were  concerned, 
was  as  much  a  schoolman  aa  the  friars  who  contended 
with  him.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  a  chnzchmon 
woold  be  found,  like  Colet,  to  decry  tiie  scholsstio  methods, 
and  rely  on  literature  rather  than  on  logia  Wiokliffe'a  first 
attacks  upon  the  established  order  were  directed,  not 
against  doctrine,  but  against  the  encroachments  the 
church  upon  the  state,  against.  tha^h<4ding^  tempwal 
"  lotdshjp "  vt  anthwity  by  aedsaiastkal  ^«rsoB^  and 
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against  the  clum  auerted  hj  tha  Fop«  to  T6C81T0  "  Fstcr's 
ponce,"  or  an  eqninleDt,  from  the  £^gluh  nation.  These 
▼iawt  he  WM  Mid  to  hare  borrowed  from  Matailioi  tA 
Pad  DA  and  John  of  Oaudim ;  but  in  tiuth  mch  GhibeUne 
■eutimenta  were  so  eomvan  in  France  and  Germany,  aa 
wbU  aa  Italy,  that  it  is  tifledu«»,  in  WickMe's  case,  to  attempt 
to  trace  them  to  particntor  anthom  Afterwards  he 
broached  some  singular  opinions  on  sereral  abatmse  points 
of  met^ihysicB,  which  led  to  "  debermiaati<nB  *  or  treatises 
being  pablished  agwoBt  him  by  John  Kyningham,  a 
Carmelite,  and  John  TjnBington*  a  Fmnciscan.  I^utly,  he 
aroused  a  theoI<^cal  stonn,  about  1380,  by  renring  some- 
thing Uhe  the  condemned  heresy  of  Berengarios  on  the 
mods  of  the  preseoee  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  Replies 
wore  written  by  Wyntorton,  Walls,  Berton,  and  others.  A 
syood  met  in  London  and  condemned  WiciJiffe's  doctrine ; 
he  died  at  Lutterworth  soon  afterwards.  The  whole  com- 
plex oontrorersy  which  he  had  stirred  up  was  taken  in 
hand,  some  years  later,  by  a  nun  of  rest  abili^  and 
learning  Thomas  Waldoi  the  Carmelite^  one  of  the  English 
theologians  who  took  part  in  the  oouoeil  of  CoDsUnce. 
Walden'a  i>oi;frHMU«  JWri  has  been  more  than  onoe  printed 
m  the  Continent. 

All  the  writinge  hitherto  described  were  in  latin.  But 
Vnekliff^  on  the  piineiple  "Flectere  si  neqneo  snperoe, 
Aehanmta  morebt^*  reeolTed  to  carry  the  conflict  into  a 
taon  specious  anna,  and  to  enieal  to  pc^ndar  sympathy 
by  writing  in  the  lanonage  of  the  people.  He  preached 
and  circulated  many  En^iah  larnuMw ;  ha  orgaiusad  his 
"pore  prieatea*  as  a  body  of  jtineiant  {weachm;  assisted 
hm  fc^overs  he  put  into  dreolation  aa  iacndiUe 
nomber  of  English  tracts,  directed  against  aboaea  in 
discipliiM^  and  what  he  deemed  error*  in  docbine.  Laatfy, 
he  CMiMd  to  be  made  a  oompleto  Eng^  tmukUon  at  tiw 
Vulgate  Bibla^  and  Umaal^  in  aU  profaabili^,  took  a  oon- 
ridmblaalianinthewnk.  Hia  effort^  seennded  b^  those 
of  Us  principal  adherents,  such  aa  Herford,  Bei^agton, 
Pnrv^,  fte.,  gave  rise  to  the  sect  ol  the  L(^b^ll^  imohinnrt 
have  iwidly  grown  Into  importanoe,  since  it  teeeiTed  naiked 
notiee  m  the  poetzy  (written  probudy  between  1380'and 
1390),  erf  both  diaaeer  and  Qowar.  The  famoos  Act  "  De 
heretioo  eovbarendo'*  of  1401,  and  the  rigid  inquisitorial 
measnras  institated  1^  Archhislu^  Amndel,  and  carried 
OB  by  Chiehely,  droTe  Lollardiam  beneath  the  aufaoe  of 
sode^  and  from  the  pe^  of  aTomd  literature.  Tet, 
though  represaed,  the  apint  of  discontent  snrnTed.  Many 
LolWda  were  burnt  so  lato  as  in  the  first  year  of  Heniy 
Vm. ;  and  the*  rain  of  pamphlets  and  biJladB  against  the 
ehnteh  and  the  clergy,  which  burst  forth  as  soon  aa  the 
kin^  was  aseertained  to  be  hostile  to  them,  was  a  suiBcient 
udioatiim  of  the  pent-up  hatred  which  filled  the  bteests  of 
thonsands. 

The  oareer  of  Peeock,  bishop  U  Chichester,  mqr  be 
regarded  as  an  incident  of  LoUard^OL  Feeling  sow  and 
uneasy  under  the  attacks  which  men,  many  tk  whom  were 
undedably  earnest  and  moral,  were  making  on  the  clergy 
•nd  their  doings,  Peoock  wrote  in  EDgluh  Tk€S^prt»- 
nr  of  omrmvch  wytingt  {hlanting]  tf  tM4  CUrffit.  He 
tlum^  that  the  time  for  appealing  to  authority  was  gone 
and  that  the  Lollards  oould  only  be  reconciled  to  the 
church  by  proving  that  her  precepte  and  her  ritual  were 
in  themaelTae  reeeonabla.  In  short,  he  made  the  reason 
of  the  indiTidoal  tike  judge  of  the  goodness,  or  odurwise, 
of  what  the  dinrch  did  and  commanded.  On  this  gronnd 
his  brother  bishope  could  not  follow  him ;  his  books  were 
UDdemned  at  a  synod  held  in  14S7,  and  he  was  d^osed 
fnm  his  bishopric. 
English  literature  in  the  full  and  proper  sense,  of 
.  *hieh  we  saw  the  bepnnings  in  the  euukbrous  ales* 
Mdrinss  of  Bobert  of  Qknoestarj  and  the  more  pleasing 


and  sueoessful  writings  of  Manning,  asseria  itself  in  this 
period  as  a  growth  of  tim^  destined  to  have  thencsforward 
aa  independent  being  and  a  powerful  influenoei  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  two  distinct  and  rini  ten- 
dencies DOW  make  their  appearance,  which  may  be  de- 
Bcribed  as  the  Teutonic  sffinity  and  the  Franco-Latin 
affini^.  The  stnrdineas  and  self-reliance  of  ths  old  Saxon 
blood  led  many  Englishmen  to  underTaloe  the  culture 
of  the  day,  which  capie  from  the  Sooth,  and  to  look( 
lovingly  towards  the  old  Teutouio  rock  from  which  they 
were  hewn,  in  the  ftoth  that  true  light  and  deliTeranee 
were  to  be  found  there.  Of  this  tendeuey  Laagland  is  jthe 
chief  repreeentative  in  the  14th  century.  He  employs  the 
old  riiythm  ot .  the  Teutonic  nation^ — alliteration ;  he 
rejeote  French  models  and  stndiea  not  French  poete ;  tlie 
homely  kindly  life  of  the  English  lower  and  lower-middlo 
classes  is  what  he  loves  to  depict ;  the  oovetousness  and 
ambitioa  of  th^  foreign  eocleetastio*  who  absorb  English 
preladea  he  is  never  tired  of  denouncing.  The  whole 
body  of  alliterating  poets, — and  recent  investigation  has 
shown  that  their  number  was  cutctderable  even  down  to 
the  16th  century,  the  last  known  alliterative  piece  is 
by  Dunbar, — represent,  with  Langland,  this  Teutonic 
affinity.  Chaucer,  Qower,  Lydgate,  and  the  writers  who 
formed  themselvee  upon  them,  rqiresent'  the  fVanoo-Lattn 
afiSni^.  Endowed  with  a  mora  receptive  t«nperand  finer 
perceptions  than  the  man  of  the  oj^Mwito  school,  Chanoer 
opened  his  large  heart  and  capadoos  intelliguioe  to  all 
fbnna<rf  eneUenee  within  hisraadi;  and  a  nun  so  minded 
cbnld  not  fail  to  aee  that  what  had  been  written  in  French 
■ad  Ztalisn  br  ontwwghed  what  had  hithwto  been 
written  fa  En^ish  or  Owman.  Neither  ooold  his  more 
eoltiv^ed  eur  fail  to  prefer  the  il^iu  <d  the  South  to 
the  aUitendon  of  the  K<wth.  **  Z  nm  a  Sonthnn  nan,"  he 
says  under  the  mask  of  the  Peteone — 

"  I  eenaet  s<ite,  rvm,  mm,  n/,  liy  my  ktta;" 

that  it,  I  cannot  write  alUterative  fotuu  like  Lanf^and. 
Wherever  good  wads  wweto  he  had,  Chanoer  a|^in^Nriated 
them,  whsther  their  origin  vrere  Baxon  or  Bomanoe;  wher- 
ever he  found  a  good  poem,  he  hnitated  often  bettering 
the  instmetion.  Tim  rmiatr  the  intdleot,  Uda  laigo- 
mindedness,  wm  the  cause  uat  our  ear^  literatue  was 
laid  on  1»«ad  foundations,  and  oontrflmted  not  a  little  to 
the  many-sided  and  tj/mpathHie  eharaoter  ef  our  language. 

TbB  kboon  of  I>Twhitt  and  Warton,  and  in  our  own 
day  U  Ssndiae  and  Ten-Btink,  have  laid  bare  the  aoones 
whenea  the  gentos  «rf  Chaoeer  drew  ite  wntfamaU  and 
derived  ite  kindling  soggesttona.  The  old  notion  Qmt  his 
earliest  watingi  show  the  influence  <d  the  RoTengal  poeby 
has  been  abudoned  on  mm«  aooniate  inquiry.  The 
Coa^plapU  <i/  tht  D^h*  Pite,  which  is  among  the 
earliest  if  not  the  earliest  of  the  extant  compoeitiMui,  is 
saturated  with  the  i^eneh  spirit.  The  great  work  ci  hia 
eariy  youth  vrae  the  translation  of  the  Soman  de  la  Stm 
of  Lnris  uid  Meung, — a  poem,  be  it  remembered,  not  the 
growth  of  K(Hmandy,  but  of  I^ance  proptt,  dot  tiie  work 
ol  trouvtres,  but  ot  Frauch  poets.  Tius  transformation 
and  eublimation  of  the  romance  of  the  earlier  into  the  i 
dream  and  alUffory  of  the  later  lliddle  Ages,  originated  by 
the  genius  U  Ixari^  was  eageiiy  adopted  by  Ohaucer, 
most  of  whose  pieoes,  prior  to  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
the  Canterburf  Talet,  were  cast  in  the  allegorical  mould. 
Thia  is  tiie  case  with  the  AMtmUy  <^  F<nUe*,  where  the 
gentle  "  fcmnel  eagle "  is  believed  to  reprwent  Isabel, 
daughter  <A  Edward  IIL,  betrothed  in  1364  to  Engelram 
de  Couci,  as  the  formal  is  in  the  poem  to  the  "  royal 
tercel*  Again  the  Bohe  (As  J)uehe»ie,  on  the  deatit 
of  Blanche,  duchess  of  Lancaster,  in  ^69,  is.  In  form,  a 
viaionseeninadream;  it  is  illi&^Hin'aMbtanllra^^ 
from  the  ftsnch  poets  Lorrii^  Uoun^  and  MaehuuW  Tno 
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tnaaDerum  of  the  Freneli  poets  ii  tho  preieDt  in  tho 
Court  ^  Love  ftnd  the  Iloutt  <^  Fawu,  oompoeitiona 
which  probably  belong  to  Chaneer's  tniddle  life.  £reD  in 
the  teg«nd»  of  Cfoodt  Women,  a  work  of  hie  later  T^are, 
raaor  paaeagek,  particularly  the  JMsntiful  lioea  rehearsing 
hifl  annual  worship  of  the  daisy,  are  significant  of  the 
degree  in  vhioh  his  mind  wai  still  imbued  with  Uie  grace- 
ful and  fanciful  conceptions  of  the  French  poets. 

But  tho  sunny  south  produced  in  that  age  other  poets 
beside  the  French,  poets  the  force  and  melody  of  whose 
writingi  caused  the  glory  of  Lorris  and  Mschault  to  wax 
pale  in  comparison.  Chaucer  must  hare  become  acquainted 
with  Beccaccio  at  an  early  age,  for  in  the  At$embljf<i/Foulet, 
written  when  he  was  only  twsnty-foar  or  twenty -fire,  seversl 
stanzas  are  (raneleted  from  the  description,  in  tLe  ThtteieU 
af  the  Italian  poet^  of  the  garden  of  Queen  Nature.  With 
Fetrarch  he  is  beliered  on  naeonable  grounds  to  have 
become  acqnaintwl  during  his  Tisit  to  Italy  in  1373 ;  the 
charming  aJIusioa  to  the  "  launat  poete^"  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Gierke's  Tale,"  is  familiar  to  svecy  reader,  Dante, 
whom  he  calls  "  the  grete  poete  of  ItatUe,"  supplied  him 
with  a  TisioQ  io  the  "  House  of  Fame,"  and  with  the 
materials  of  one  of  (he  tragedies  in  the  "  Monke'a  Tale," 
the  story  of  Count  UgoL'na  But  it  was  to  Boccaccio  that 
his  obligations  were  the  largest ;  from  his  FilottrxUo  he- 
translated,  though  with  many  additions  and  alterations,  his 
Trojflut  and  Cryuydt;  the  "  Knighte's  Tale  '  u  in  the  main 
a  translation  of  the  Tketeide,  and  two  or  three  other  Canter- 
bmrjf  Tale*  are  more  or  len  close  renderings  of  stories  in 
the  Decameron.  Italian  was  then  in  a  far  more  advanced 
atag^  one  better  auited  for  literary  purpoees,  than  English; 
and  it  must  be  set  down  u  undoubtedly  due  to  his  Italian 
studies  that  in  Chaucer's  hands  onr  language,— which 
serenty  years  before  bad  appeared  as  a  barbarous  dialect 
in  the  mouth  of  Robert  of  Glonoester,  and,  eren  as  used  by 
Langland,  ChanoM's  eontemporaty,  is  harth  and  erabbed, — 
was  proved  to  be  rich  in  aweetaess  and  liomonyp  no  less 
thaaiB  foroei 

After  all,  had  Chancer  done  bo  iu>ra  Aan  haa  been 
already  Indicated,  though  he  wonU  have  deserved  eiedit 
for  pdisbing  and  regidartaing  the  laogoa^  and  woaU 
have  left  modeb  of  s^le  for  later  agea  to  imitate,  he  would 
not  have  earned  the  praise  of  a  gnat  and  immortal  poet 
In  this  category,  however,  he  is  deflnitivtly  plaosd,  in  virtue 
of  the  original  pintions  <A  the  GatUerimrjf  Talet.  Not  only 
*  is  tiie  Frologue  the  work  (rf  •  great  literary  artist,  drawbg 
Arom  nature  with  an  incomparable  foreo^  eureness,  and 
ireodom  M  hand,  but  the  whole  series  <rf  linking  passages, 
besidee  many  of  tihe  tales,  whieh,  though  tho.materials  are 
old,  ara  transfigured  by  tho  treatment  they  Caeeba,  attest 
the  presence  of  a  master^  InteOeot  and  an  niailing 
imagination.  He  **Baw  lif*  tfaoronghly  and  saw  it 
whole ; "  his  somewhat  keen  and  oauatie  temper  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  tricks  of  hypocrites  and  pretonden,  which 
his  manly  stnughtforwardoees  msde  him  expose  without 
ceremony;  on  the  other  hand,  the  noble  and  really  superior 
oast  of  his  character  placed  him  in  full  sympathy  with 
those  who  in  heroic  self-denial  were  following  under  his 
eyes  the  counsels  of  perfection.  Over  against  the  portraits 
of  Monk,  Friar,  and  Pardoner  in  the  Prologue,  may  be  set 
the  legend  of  Sainte  Cecile,  the  "  Man  of  Lawe's  Tale,"  and 
the  exquisite  opening  stanzas  of  the  "  Prioress's  Tale.*  In 
tiuit  peculiar  combination  of  great  force  of  handling  with 
grace  and  versatility,  on  which  the  availabitify  and  effect  of 
poetic  genius  so  largely  depend,  Chancer  may  be  placed  in 
a  trio  with  Shakespeare  and  Fope^  and  no  fourth  name  in 
Kiitjlish-  literature  can,  from  thu  noint  of  view,  he  raised 
to  their  level 

Coming  to  speak  of  Oower  after  Chancer,  we  descend, 
M  we  now  fttarly  see,  tkrongh  an  ononnons  mtemd;  but 


this  distance,  was  not  so  apparent  to  their  contemporariee 
and  immediate  successors.  "  Ancient  Gower "  was  a 
favourite  with  Richard  XI.,  and  was  alio  prudent  enough 
to  pay  his  court  betimes  to  the  young  Duks  of  Lancaster, 
soon  to  be  Henry  IV.  His  Cmfeuio  Amantu  is  coloured 
by  all  the  profanity  and  much  of  the  cynicism  which 
belong  to  Jean  de  Meung's  portion  of  the  Sonum  dt  I9 
Rote.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  Rcmtan 
was  the  product  of  a  kind  of  minor  renaissance,  or  revival 
of  ancient  learning.  The  ^omntuin  Seipiouie  of  Macrobius 
gave  the  dream-form,  and  Ovid's  Are  Amandi  supplied  an 
abundant  store  of  amatory  details.  From  this  last,  and 
from  others  of  his  poems,  the  counsels  and  wamingi  to 
lovers,  with  which  the  Roman,  the  Confeeeio  Amantie,  and 
many  another  popular  poem  of  that  day  was  stocked,  were, 
partly  by  suggestion,  partly  by  direct  translation,  derived. 
That  the  Art  Atnaudi  should  come  to  spread  so  wide  an 
influence  was  a  &ct  of  no  good  omen  to  the  morals  of 
Europe.  Refinement,  even  when  little  more  than  external, 
seems  to  exerolie  an  iuviocible  attraction  on  the  human 
mind.  The  wit  and  auppteneu  of  the  Creek  intellect, 
the  polished  luxury  of  the  Roman  empire,  dazzled  more 
and  more  the  semi-cultivated  society  of  Eun^w,  and 
created  a  paganizing  fashion,  of  which  the  moral  results 
were  often  deplorable.  Numbers  even  of  ecclesiastice  were 
carried  away ;  bishops  prided  themselves  on  their  elegant 
tympotia;  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines,"  thumbed 
Anaereon  instead  of  their  breviaries;  and  in  spite  of 
Savonarola  and  other  reformers  from  within,  no  eneetoal 
check  appeared  for  these  evils  till  it  was  supplied  by  the 
rude  blasts  of  the  Reformation. 

Dan  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Buy,  was  a  hjtl  adnurw  and 
follower  of  Chaucer ;  and  if  the  practka  of  poetry  oould 
make  a  perfect  poe^  he  ehonU  stand,  in  virtue  of  liis 
innumerable  compositions,  among  those  ol  the  highest  rank. 
But  the  language, — already  nch  and  various  bnt  nnaettlsd 
in  form  and  defldent  in  preeedenti^  osemed  t»nt  <d  his 
control ;  to  bend  and  tame  it  effe^nally  iriiile  in  aneh  • 
ocMidition  raqnind  the  strength  of  an  intelleetaal  gmai, 
such  as  Chancer  was,  but  Lydgate  certainly  was  not  We 
know  that  CAaueer  totk  the  greatest  pains  wi&  his 
metre — 

80  ]mjs  I  te  God,  that  nine  ndsnxlte  thei^ 
t    Ks  thn  nyimstn  for  delaat  of  toage 

but  Ijdgnto,  thongh,  to  raeunmend  his  medioon  thoogfat^ 
lie  ahould  ha^'O  tidcen  moeh  greeter  paini^  took  in  fact 
mueh  less..  Ferhapa  eomo  enide  theuy  of  poette  inaDim* 
tion  mislsd  him,  aa  it  misleads  poete  of  onr  ovm  day,  wnoae 
ronghnesa  and  obseority  yield  aa  nnsatisfactory  leanlta  aa 
Ly^ate^  roughness  and  mediocrity.  ^«  mateciala  iot 
his  more  important  prodncttons  were  .ehiefly'  French  and 
Latin  woAs  of  his  own  day,  ot  not  much  earlier  in  datei 
Thus  bis  Falh  of  Primeu  is  from  a  French  metrical 
version  of  Boccaccio's  Latin  prose  work,  JDe  Caeibtu 
lUiutrinm  rirerua^  and  his  Troy-book  is  founded  on  the 
Hiitoria  Trofana  of  Ouido  di  Colouna,  a  Sicilian  jurist  of 
the  13th  century.  Lyd^te's  admiratioo  for  Chaucer  wss 
nodoubtedly  sincere,  and  he  probably  attempted  to  imitate 
the  best  points  of  Chaucer's  style.  If  yet  to  a  great 
extent  he  failed,  this  was  perhaps  due,  not  merely  to  the 
carelesanesa  to  which  we  have  before  .adverted,  but  also  to 
the  influence  of  the  barbarous  writers  of  alliterative  verse^ 
whose  activity  at  this  period  we  described  in  tiie  eariy  part 
of  this  section.  Alliterative  rhythm  ie  aeoaatnal,  hereto 
rhythm  is  syllabic.  An  alliterative  verse  may  have  a 
varying  number  ed  syllables,  but  must  have  fonr  aoesnta; 
an  heroic  verse  may  have  a  varying  comber  of  accents^ 
but  must  contain  ten.  or  at  mo^^'Sbwn,  syllables.  Of 
course  the  variation  in^&^^i^  i^MW^^Mun  esrtsin 
limits  and  the  nlea  theneelvMara  not  withont  m^tienB  i 
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bat  into  tbese  detulfl  we  liaT«  not  apace  to  enter.  Saffica 
it  to  saj,  that  the  reason  -why  there  ia  so  much  halting 
metre  in  Lydgata,  Havea,  Barclaj,  Harding,  Juliana 
Beraera,  and  otlier  ▼enifiera  of  the  15th  and  IGtli  ceutories, 
irould  seem  to  be  that^  unlike  Chaucer,  thej  indulged  in 
much  oEr  the  syllabic  licence  of  the  atliteratora,  while  yet 
they  were  not  goths  enough  to  adopt  their  rbvthm  alto- 
gether. Botween  the  Teutonic  and  Franco-lAtui  stools, 
so  to  speak,  they  fell  to  the  ground. 

A  recent  writer,  to  whose  labours  the  hiatory  of  English 
literature  ia  much  indebted,*  desiring  to  mark  pictur- 
(taquely  the  apL>earaoce  of  an  ait  which  he  thought  was 
destined  to  giro  the  death-blow  to  mediseral  superstition, 
has  said  that  "  in  the  year  of  the  condemnation  of  Reginald 
Pocock  for  declaring  that  all  truth  would  bear  the  test  of 
reason  and  inquiry,  John  Fust  or  Fanst  and  Peter 
Schceffar  printed  a  magnificent  edition  of  the  Psalter."  Thia 
shows  how  easily  an  Attractive  antithesis  may  become  a 
trap  for  the  unwary.  The  statement  made  in  tiie  protasis 
of  the  above  sentence  is  nntrue,  and  that  in  the  apodotis 
irrelevant  Fecock  was  not  condemned  for  "  declaring 
that  all  truth  would  bear  the  test  of  reason  and  inqniry  " 
(which  of  course  his  opponents  believed  as  well  as  he),  but 
for  maintaining,  along  with  other  novel  opinions,  that 
reason  was  a  better  guide  than  authority  as  to  the  matter 
of  revealed  religion.  Doubtless  many  would  agree  with 
him,  but  this  is  a  Teiy  different  proposition  from  the 
other.  Nor  again  was  the  appearance  of  Fnst's  Psalter  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  printing,  as  the  coincidence  trf  dates, 
to  be  worth  noticing,  would  require,  for  it  was  both  pre- 
ceded and  followed  bj  the  {woduction  of  more  impmtuit 
work& 

Yet  woold  not  be  easy  to  overrate  the  effect  produced 
bj  the  inventtmi  of  printing  on  the  development  of  Jitem- 
tore,  and  the  diffusion  of  thoae  comidex  influanoes  and 
Arrangement*  whieb  we  call  dvilizatioo.  Language  and 
ita  device^  as  Home  Tooke  showed  ia  hia  Divernoiu  of 
JPHrltfi  exist  bnt  to  promote  the  npid  interchange  of 
ideas  between  man  and  man ;  and  the  device  printing 
is  A  farther  long  step  in  the  same  march,  and  a  port  of 
the  same  endeavoor.  By  means  of  it,  books  reached  in 
Ato  years  conntiies  which  before  they  hod  not  issdied 
ia  twenty,  and  leaders  were  moltiptied  a  hundred  fold, 
nmmgh  it  the  specnlations  of  sdiolers  and  the  theories  of 
philoeophera  could  be  qnickly  brought  before  the  whole 
body  of  learned  men  and  pUloeoptwrs  in  Europe ;  hence 
arose  counter  speculations  and  adverse  theories,  which 
again  obtained  pnblidty  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  first, 
and  to  this  process  tbere  was  no  limit  Poetry,  as  being 
one  ci  the  more  spontaneous  growths  ai  the  human  mind,  — 
the  child  of  passion  and  imagination,  not  of  coatroniqy,— 
owed  oomparatiTely  little  to  the  new  invention.  The 
literary  annals  of  Spain  furnish  as  vrith  the  names  of 
more  tb'aa  a  hundred  poets  who  adorned  the  long  reign  of 
John  It  of  Castile,  ere  printing  came  into  being ;  while 
for  a  century  after  the  discovery,  the  poetic  art  was  in  a 
feeble  and  inert  condition,  both  in  Spain  and  England. 
On  the  o^er  hand,  historical  studies  of  all  kinds,  'since 
they  floorish  in  proportion  tr  the  facilities  given  of  collect- 
ing facts  and  materials, — and  printing  greatly  enhanced 
these  facilities, — received  a  sudden  and  highly  beneficial 
impulse. 

The  first  book  certunly  known  to  have  been  printed  in 
England  is  the  Dictes  and  Saying$  of  the  Philotopieri,  a 
translation  from  the  French ;  this  was  printed  by  Caxton 
in  1477,  within  the  prectnts  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster. 
Tlie  monks  of  St  Alban'a  80<»l  set  np  ft  printing-press  in 
their  great  monastery ;  and  Oxford  and  Cunbridge  quickly 
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followed  suit  For  fifteen  years  more  Caxton  l&l^nured 
diligently  in  his  vocation,  and  at  his  death  in  1492  left  tLo 
art  of  printing  firmly  established  in  England.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  list  of  woilu  which  he  printed  shows  what 
branches  of  literature  were  moat  in  esteem  in  the  English 
society  of  his  day.  Professor  Craik  enumerates  forty-five 
works,  which  comprise  aU  Caxton's  more  important  typo- 
graphical  performances.  Of  these,  thirteen  are  religious 
and  devotional,  twelve  are  works  of  romance  and  chivalry 
or  other  prose  fiction,  seven  are  historical  or  legal  works, 
five  are  English  versions  ol  classical  authors,  five  hand- 
books or  didactic  works,  and  three  editions  of  EDglish 
poets.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  Golden  Legend  (a 
translation  of  the  collection  of  lives  of  saints  under  that 
name  compiled  by  Jacobus  de  yDragine),a  Liber  Fetltvalin, 
ot  guide  to  churdi  festivals,  a  Life  of  Saint  Wjf:tefrid,  and 
several  pious  books  translated  from  the  French.  Under 
the  second  head  fall  Malory's  English  version  of  the  gteai 
French  prose  loraaaces  of  Arthur,  the  RytU  Book,  a  "  Troy 
book"  translated  from  the  Frendi  of  Baoul  Le  Fevre,  the 
Book  of  Feati  of  Arms,  and  the  Hiilorpe  of  Jteynard  tht 
Fore,  translated  from  the  Flemish.  To  the  historical 
section  belong  Trevisa's  version  of  fiigden's  Pol^hroHicm, 
the  ChroRieln  of  England  by  Fahyan,  and  the  statutes 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  III.  Among  the 
classics  offered  to  the  English  public  were  versions  of  the 
jEneid  and  of  Cicero  DeSeneetuie  and  Z>«  J  mtctrio,  translated 
from  French  versions,  and  Chaucer's  rendering  of  Boethius's 
J)s  ConiolcUicmd  PkUomtpkix.  The  handbooks  contain 
the  iforaf  Proverbt  of  Chrittitu  de  Pitan,  a  Bi^  of  Good 
i/annertt  a  £<Ae  for  TniMltertf  Ac  The  English  poets, 
editicns  of  ports  of  whoss  worln  were  printed  by  Cuton, 
wete^  as  was  to  be  expected.  Chancer,  Qower,  and  Lydgate. 

In  the  period  ending  with  ISfK^  we  uw  that  the  plant 
of  English  literature,  though  putting  out  some  vigorotts 
offsbooti^  in  the  poems  U  Nkomb  of  uuildted  wad  Robwrt 
Marniag^  was  still  stmgglittg  with  great  lisgaistie  diffi- 
culties, so  that  it  remained  nncsrtain  whethw,  Uke  Flemuh 
litenture  in  Beldam,  it  would  not  hftire  to  eontent  itself 
with  appealing  to  the  humbler  dassss  of  the  people,  end 
leave  to  France  the  office  of  ministering  to  the  inteUectnal 
end  inigin^Te  wants  of  all  cultivated  persons.  In  1470 
this  doubt  remaned  no  mm;  the  question  hod  been 
finally  settled  in  hwux  of  nstive  genius.  England  had 
now  a  litecaturs  in  her  own  speedi  m  which  she  might  be 
proud, — anthtffs  whose  nannor  and  phrasec^ogy  supplied 
models  to  allied  but  leas  advanced  niAioDalitiea,  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  who  wu  ktUsd  in  143^  speaks  in  the  Xintfa 
QmAair  of  the  trio  of  English  poets  ui  terms  of  reverence 
oomporableto  thoee  which  Chaucer  himself,  in  Trojfivtund 
Crj^^de,  had  nssd  of  tiie  great  poets  of  antiquitj.  But 
this  suness  had  only  be«i  gained  by  the  wise  exercise  of 
thst  tdent  for  compromise  which  we  English,  even  to 
this  day,  are  said  to  possess  almost  to  a  fault  English 
liferatnra  was  to  employ  a  language  which  in  its  structure 
and  grammar  indeed  was  Teutonic,  bnt  was  to  admit 
withoot  scruple  into  ito  vocabulaiy  thousands  of  French 
words  whid)  the  upper  classes,  tiie  descendants  of  the 
Norman  invaders,  were  in  the  habit  of  using;  It  seemed 
as  if  both  language  and  people  were  destined  to  hcdd  a 
position  midiray  between  the  European  nations  of  Tentmie 
and  thoee  of  Latin  origin,  to  be  interpreters  between  tho 
one  and  the  otfaer,  and  thus  to  facilitate,  for  the  numerous 
communitiea  which  in  due  time  the  English  race  was  to 
plant  over  the  world,  the  conprehenaion  of  the  thoughts 
and  the  a^eciatiMk  of  the  ideals  of  both. 

y.  Period  of  Ae  SetiaUwut  and  tJu  Sefomation, 
I477-1679.~The  declbellf  'Wadidlaiat^^d^rf^r  in 
EngUnd  in  tb9  lINh  century,  as  indeed  in  eveiy  other 
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eoimtr7  of  Europe,  was  noticed  in  the  UM  section.  A 
new  mtareet  seized  upon  all  the  more  livelj  int^gencee, 
—that  of  recOTering  what,  having  pe^ued  into  obliTion, 
nught  still  be  reooverable  of  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
as  well  as  of  appropriating  thoroughlj  what  was  already 
known.  Inljatin  literature  the  chief  works  had  long  been 
known;  Vi^l,  Ovid,  and  even  manj  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  had  for  ages  been  the  deUght  of  scholars  and  the 
food  of  poets.  But  even  in  respect  of  these,  the  greater 
publicity  which  the  multiplication  of  copies  by  the  printing- 
press  gave  to  them  led  to  innnmerable  questions  being 
stirred,  which  till  then  had  lain  comparatively  dormant. 
The  problems  of  textual,  philological,  and  literary  criticism, 
which  the  careful  study  of  an  author  suggested  to  an 
acute  mind,  were  taken  up  with  eagerness  by  a  large  and 
everincrcasing  circle  of  students.  But  it  was  Greek  leani- 
ing,  because  of  the  comparative  newness  of  the  field,  and 
the  inconceivable  value  of  the  treasures  which  it  hid,  that 
awakened  the  most  intense  and  passionate  interest.  The 
story  of  the  revival  of  Greek  studies  in  Italy,  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 4th  century,  is  as  exciting  to  a  senntive  intellect 
asanyromanc&  Gradually thecontagiooof the  Jeamodfrenzy 
which  created  a  hundred  academies  and  literary  societies 
in  the  Italian  cities  spread  itself  across  the  Alps.  England 
was  but  a  rery  little,  if  at  all,  behind  France.  The  steps 
'by  which  a  change  of  so  much  importance  to  literature 
was  effected  seem  to  be  worth  tracing  with  some  minute- 
ness. Without  lingering  over  the  names  of  Gray,  Fhrea, 
and  Yitelli,  by  each  of  whom  something  was  done  towards 
promoting  Greek  study  at  Oxford,  we  will  b^in  with 
Linacre's  master,  William  Selling.  An  Oxonian,  and  a 
monk  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  Selling  conceived  a 
fervent  deeire  to  partake  of  the  inteUectnal  banquet  pro- 
vided in  the  schools  of  Florence,  where  the  great  Lorenzo 
was  then  ruling  the  republic ;  and  about  the  year  in  which 
Sir  Thomas  More  was  bom  (U80)  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  attended  for  some  time  the  lectorea  of  that  prodigy  of 
learning  and  talent,  Angelo  FcditianOb  While  in  Italy  he 
learnt  to  read  and  speak  Greek,  and  coUacted  a  immber  of 
Greek  USSw ;  bnt  nnlnekUy,  iom  after  his  return  with 
thcM  to  England,  they  were  destroyed  by  an  accidental 
ftra  Thomas  Linaere,  a  Darbyshira  boy,  had  Selling  for 
hia  master  at  the  Canterbniy  schod ;  his  eapadty  and  seal 
for  atody  were  great,  and  whan  Selling  was  sent  on  a 
misnon  into  Italjr  by  Hau^TIL  u  1486  or  1487,  Iw 
took  Linaeiawith  him,  and  left  him  studying  Graek  nndw 
Pi^tiano  at  Bologna.  In  these  studiea  William  Qrocyn, 
an  older  man  than  Linaere^  ia  mentioned  bj  aoatamf 
poraHea  as  his  "aodalia."  Having  been  for  many  yaara 
a  fellow  of  New  Coll^  ha  viuted  Italj  between  1480 
and  1490,  and  studied  chiefly  at  Florence,  under  Demetrius 
Chalcondyles  and  Politiano.  **  Grocyn,"  sajra  Geoige  lilye, 
**  was  the  first  who  publkly  lectured  on  Greek  literature 
at  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  crowded  audiences  of  young 
men.*  Grocyn  was  a  somewhat  hard,  dry  man;  an  Aristo- 
telian, not  a  Flatonist  Flato  he  regarded  as  a  man  who 
multiplied  words,  but  in  Aristotie  he  sair  the  founder  of 
real  science.  His  lectures  seem  to  have  bean  delivered 
between  1491  and  1500.  Grocyn  left  uoworka  behind 
him ;  but  Linaere,  who  probably  began  to  leotnra  in  Greek 
when  Grocyn  ceased  to  do  ao,  was  a  Tdnminoos  author 
and  editor.  To  him  wa  owe  editiona  <tf  the  principal 
works  of  some  of  the  Greek  medical  writers,  and  a  Latin 
grammar,  which  was  superseded  in  a  few  years  by  the 
more  s/mmetrical  Sreviarium  of  William  Lilye^  commonly 
called  XtU/t  Orammar.  An  anecdote  related  of  Linatm 
illustrates  the  enthusiasm  for  letters,  mingled  with  a  dash 
of  pedantic  absurdity,  which  characterized  the  agei  When 
abont  to  leave  Italy  and  return  to  his  native  cotmtryf  he 
eroctvddt  Podna  an  altar,  which  hadedictttd  W  tlM  graiw 


of  Italy;  he  crowned  it  with  flowers,  and  barued  ineensa 
upon  it.  More,  bom  in  1480,  leamt  Greek  under  Linaere 
at  Oxford,  in  about  the  years  1496  and  1497.  Uia  Pro- 
ffymiuumaia  and  £piffrat>u  (the  latter  writtui  conjointly 
with  William  Lilye)  are  the  work  of  a  man  deeply  imbued 
and  inflamed  with  the  classical  spiriL  The  celebrated 
Doan  Colet,  whose  eminent  services  to  literatuie  and 
education  have  been  of  late  yean  examined  and  recorded 
by  Soebohm,  Lnpton,  and  others,  studied  Greek  in  Italy 
a  few  years  later  than  Grocyn  and  Linaere.  He  lectured 
at  Oxford  oftor  1497  on  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  (in  Greek), 
and  at  St  Paul's,  London,  of  which  he  was  dean,  on  tha 
Bierarehiet  of  Dionysios.  The  letters  of  ^Erasmus  present 
in  the  clearest  light  the  perfervidum  ingenium  "  of  this 
remarkable  man,  who,  as  the  founder  of  St  Fanl's  school, 
may  be  said  still  to  live  and  work  among  us.  This  school 
he  opened  in  1510,  appointing  William  Lilye  its  first  head- 
master Lilye  himself  was  no  common  man.  In  youth 
he  had  travelled  to  .the  Holy  Land,  and  on  bis  return  took 
up  his  abode  at  Bhodes,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Greek  language.  Folydore  Yergil  even  says  that  lilye 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  taught  publicly  *'per- 
fectsa  literaa,"  by  which  he  appears  to  mean  the  Greek 
authors,  hut  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  For  the  scholars  of 
St  Paul's  school,  Bichard  Face,  another  Oxford  man,  wrote, 
at  Colet's  request,  a  pleasant  discnrsire  treatise  called  i>« 
Frvetu  qtii  ex  Doetrina  pereipUw  (1518),  in  which  are 
introduced  some  interesting  details  respecting  the  learned 
men  of  that  day.  William  Latimer,  a  priest  and  an  Oxford 
man,  is  continually  mentioned  in  tiie  letters  of  Erasmus 
and  his  contemporaries  as  a  scholar  of  vast  erudition  and 
especially  conversant  with  Greek.  But  he  was  diffident^ 
and  perhaps  indolent,  and  declined  the  task  of  teaching 
Fisher  Greek,  which  Erasmus  ni|;ed  him  to  undertake. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  after  this  brilliant  opening 
of  the  study  of  the  humanities  at  Oxford,  the  dawn  was 
overcast,  and  a  dismal  reaction  set  in.  Erasmus  tdls  us  that^ 
about  1618,  a  body  of  bratal  obacnrantists  appeared  in  the 
university,  who,  calling  themselves  Trojans,  attempted  by 
ridicule  and  petty  peraacuti<u  to  disciraraga  tha  stody  A 
Greek.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  More  wrote  his  EpUU* 
to  the  {TititwmVy  (1619),  complaining  that  the  party  of  thf 
barbariana  was  not  put  down.  Tha  king  was  induced  to 
interfere,  and  tha  nmsanoe  waa  after  a  while  an^Hraaaad. 
At  Cambridge,  though,  iha  study  of  Greek  appaan  to  have 
been  introduead  later  than  at  Oxford,  it  waa  auiiad  on 
without  cheek  or  (Uaeonnigement,  and  waa  sa^ported  b^ 
andowmante  at  an  earlier  period  than  at  tha  sister  nniva^ 
aity.  Tlie  eioelleat  Fisher,  Inshop  of  Boeheater,  who 
was  ehancellor  ftf  the  nniveraity  of  Caubridge  from  1601 
to  1517,  and  in  that  time  foanded,  or  helped  to  found, 
the  coU^iea  ol  Christ's  and  St  John'i^  promoted  Greek 
learning  with  all  his  energy,  He  invitM  Erasmus  down 
to  Cambridge  in  1611,  and  procured  for  him,  first,  the 
Lady  Margaret  professorship  of  divinity,  and  afterwards 
the  ehair  ^  Greek.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  scholar  of 
soma  celolvity,  Richard  Croke,  who,  after  being  ednca(ed 
for  twelve  years  at  foreign  nniveraities,  at  the  expense  '^f 
Archbishop  Warham,  returned  a  moat  aceom^shed  Grecian, 
and  settled  at  Cambridge.  The  ardibiahop  jnst  named, 
tie  last  before  the  change  of  religion,  waa  a  prelate  of 
great  enlightenment  and  nnftultng  generoaify.  Eraamoa, 
who  received  from  him  an  annnal  penaton  and  frequent 
gifts,  is  never  weary  of  extolling  to  his  correspondanta  the 
"sanctissimi  mores,"  the  love  of  letters,  integrity,  and 
piety  of  the  Eo^iah  primate.  Towards  the  middle  cf  the 
centniy  Sir  John  Cheke,  aa  Milton  says,  "  tan^t  Can^* 
bridge  and  King  Edward  Greek ;  *  his  frieod^ffir^Thomaa 
SmiUi  was  also  a  great  promoterfJieareii^^l^^ 
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the  end  of  hU  reign,  tiie  Tiolenca  and  brutality  of  Heary 
VIIL  exercised  a  baneful  effect  on  the  progress  of  learoiag. 
Instead  of  conferring  together  abont  tiie  Greek  particles, 
Oxford  men  were  obliged  to  consider  what  they  should 
think  and  my  about  the  king's  divorce.  The  fata  of  Uore, 
the  finest  achdar  at  Oxford,  and  a  writer  of  Europeaii 
npatation,  of  whom  Charles  T.  said  to  the  English  ambas- 
aador,  **  We  would  rather  have  loet  the  best  city  of  our 
dominions  than  such  a  worthy  counciUor,"  dispirited  and 
alarmed  all  English  men  of  letters.  In  inch  dangerous 
tinea  wariaeei^  quietness,  nnobtnisiTeness,  must  have 
■Bemfld  to  be  tiie  one  way  of  safety.  When  the  tyrant 
die^  men  bnathad  indeed  more  freely ;  bat  the  rapaci^ 
lac^erenoe  to  letters  of  Protector  SomeraBt's  gorein- 
ment  muit  have  filled  all  univenity  men  with  the  feeling 
Umt  the  tenure  <rf  tlwir  sndowmenta  waa  anything  but 
seouB^  and  sneh  «  atate  of  mind  is  not  good  for  the  pnr* 
anita  oi  leaminfp.  Under  Mary  there  was  some  remal 
of  literary  aoUn^ ;  »  odUotioB  wia  made  and  published 
of  the  Enjfiak  wivki  of  CHr  IlKHiku  Uore;  and  new 
editioBi  of  Ghiwer  and  Ijdgate  ware  printed.  Warton 
tolly  obaerrei^  that  **  when  we  turn  our  eyes  from  [thia 
reign's]  political  erili  to  the  objeeti  which  ite  literary 
history  presents,  a  fur  and  finirishing  acene  appears,'' 
On  tlm  other  hand,  the  com^uleory  reriw  of  the  scholasthi 
philoaophy  at  the  uuTarntiea^  which  involve^  as  we  are 
told,  the  depreciation  of' the  new  learning;  wu  an  un- 
pleaaant  feature  -of  the  timei.  Iliere  ie  a  waD-known 
passage  in  Aaeham'e  SeJkoolmeuttr,  whera^  epe^ng  of 
Cambridge  in  Ifaiy'B  time^  he  aaya,  that  "fhe  lore  ^good 
learning  iMgan  auddenly  to  wax  odd,  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongnee  was  manifeatly  contemned ;  the  truth  bein^"  ha 
goes  on  to  say,  "  that  plans  were  kid  by  the  oniTenity 
authorities  to  bring  back  the  works  of  Duns  Sootn^  and 
all  the  imbble  of  barbarous  queatiMUsts^"  into  the  academi- 
cal conrse^  in  the  place  of  AristoUe,,  Fi&to,  Cicero^  and 
Demosthenes.  To  throw  contempt  on  the  schoolmen, — 
though  it  waa  not  confined  to  the  Protestants,  for  More, 
ErasmoB,  Golet,  Face,  and  many  other  Catholica  had 
expressed  more  or  less  of  a  similar  avenion, — ^yet  was 
charscteristic  of  them,  for  their  theologians  without  excep- 
tion r^ected  the  SeKola.  Therefore  (Hrdiner  and  Bonner 
appear  to  have  reaoWed  to  force  sdioluticism  on  the  young 
men  of  their  day,  simply  becanse  they  did  not  like  it. 

Tet  at  Oxford  things  cannot  hare  been  so  bad,  for  it 
was  in  this  reign  that  Trinity  Coll^  waa  founded  by  Sir 
ThomM  Pope,  a  zealous  OathoU^  **  in  the  constitution  of 
whii^  the  founder  principally  inculcates  the  use  and 
necessity  of  classical  literature,  and  recommends  it  as  the 
most  important  and  leading  object  in  that  system  of 
academical  study,  which  he  prescribes  to  the  ^outh  of  the 
new  society.  For,  besides  a  lecturer  in  philosophy  ap- 
pointed for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  teaching  the  scholastic 
sciences,  he  establishes  in  this  seminary  a  teacher  of 
humanity."  *  The  accession  of  Elizabeth  brought  another 
change.  The  schoolmen  were  again  ejected,  and  with 
contumely,  from  English  seats  of  learning.  By  a  singular 
irony  of  fate,  the  name  of  thd  oWner  of  one  of  the  brightest 
aud  most  penetrating  intellects  erer  given  to  man.  Duns 
Scotus,  came  to  be  vaed,  in  England,  as  a  synonym  for  a 
blockhead.  Polite  literature  was  now  so  exdnsirely  culti- 
vated that  it  destroyed  philosophy.  The  old  systems  were 
discredited,  but  no  new  system  waa  adopted  in  their  place. 
Nor  has  philosophical- speculation  ever  recovered  in  England 
that  high  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  which  ia 
its  due.  In  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
though  exact  schohuahip  did  not  fiourish  much,  there  was 
a  great  and  very  beneficial  activity  in  the  work  of  making 
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translations  from  the  classics.  The  names  of  Qolding, 
North,  Phaier,  Uarlowe,  and  Stanihurst  indicate  the 
authors  of  the  chief  of  these,  Fairfax  and  Harrington 
translated  the  maste^pleces  of  Tasso  end  Ariosto.  But 
for  the  ample  store  of  fresh  materials  thna  supplied,  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  who  had  not  a  university  education, 
must  have  displayed  itself  under  con^eratiT^^  leetrictad 
forms. 

little  need  be  said  oi  thoae  inferior  deecnptiou  <rf 
poetry  whidi  thia  period  produced.  St^hen  Hawea,  in 
his  FaHim*  P^Mwr^  endeavoared,  but  with  vsir 
imperfect  snccesa,  to  effect  Uiat  blending  of  aUegCMj  wiu 
romance  which  waa  to_  be  the  brilliaat  achieriment  of 
Spenser,  mind  of  Alexander  Barday  aeemi  to  have 
been  awayed  hy  that  Tentmio  afl&nxty  tA  which  ve  apoke 
in  a  former  section ;  ha  tnmad  to  Sebaatiui  Brandt  rKther 
than  to  Petrarch,  and  prsferred  die  noteeque  humour  of 
the  Namtuekife  to  the  eonneta  on  Xtttira.  In  Skelton, 
almost  the  only  poet  of  the  fiiat  twenty  yeara  <rf  Heniy 
VIIL's  reign,  Uio  .coaiaer  film  of  the  Eiulish  nature  are 
offensively  prominent  His  fondness  for  uliteratioD,  and 
indifference  to  the  syllabic  regularly  of  hia  varaa^  show 
that  he  too  belonged  to  tJie  Teutoniiing  party  among 
the  En^ish  writers,  and  that  he  may  be  aflilutfed  to  Lang- 
land  and  the  other  alliteratora  of  an  eariier  age.  He  oocap- 
aionally  wrote  aome  pretty  little  2pio^'^*i^neaa  the 
musical  linea  To  Maidrm  Morgwry  )r«iAMrfl,--4Mt  buf- 
foonery and  a  eoine  kind  of  attire  were  what  Ids  natn^ 
[vompted  him  to^  end  in  theae  he  excelled.  Hia  attaeki 
on  Wols^a  pride^  loxniy,  and  aenaoality  are  well  known, 
nor  can-it  be  said  tixat  thty  wm  not  deserved;  atiH,  aa 
proceeding  from  an  incontinent  priest,  they  ronind.  na 
unpleasantly  of  "  Satan  reproving  sin."  The  maoaronio 
vene  in  which  this  poet  delighted,  a  farrago  of  Latin 
words,  classical  and  barbaroa%  French  words,  cant  exprea- 
sions,  and  English  terms  dipped  w  leagUuned  at  |)leasure, 
was  called  our  anceotoia,  f or  many  yeara  after  his  death, 
"Skeltonical;*  bnt  Warton  haa  shown  that  he  did  not 
invent  it,  bnt  thnt  it  was  in  common  use  in  his  time  both 
in  Italy  and  in  France.  The  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII  was  illustrated  by  the  poetry  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt 
These  two  writera,  having  reaided  long  in  Italy,  and  learnt, 
like  Chaucer,  jnsdy  to  appreciate  the  greatness  ti.  Italian 
literature,  which  none  of  their  countrymen  ainee  Chaoear 
seemed  able  to  do^  "greatly  poludted,"  as  Fnttenhamaays, 
"  our  rude  and  homely  manner  ot  vulgar  poesie  from  that 
it  had  been  before,  and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  aayd 
the  first  reformers  of  our  English  metre  and  style.*  To 
Chaucer's  heroic  verse  Surrey  restored  the  syllabic  regu- 
larity which  it  had  lost  in  inferior  hands,  and  stripping  it 
of  rhyme,  he  for  the  first  time  produced  English  blimk 
verse.  Into  thia  rhythm  he  tranuated  part  of  the  JEiUid. 
He  shares  with  Wyatt  the  raedit  of  having  naturalized 
the  sonnet  in  English  literature. 

In  Scotland  there  arose  in  this  period  several  poets  of 
considerable  mark,  all  of  whom,  in  respect  of  their  turn  of 
thought  and  the  best  features  of  their  style,  may  be  pro- 
perly affiliated  to  Chaucer.  Henryson  wrote  in  **  ihyme 
royal " — Chancer's  favourite  metre — the  TedamaU  vf  Fairt 
Creteyde,  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Chaucer's  Troyltu  mvi 
Cryxyde.  In  the  poetical  remains  of  Qawain  Douglas, 
bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  there  is  much  melody  and  sweetneaa. 
In  the  poems  of  Dunbar  the  infiuence  of  Chaucer  is 
especially  noticeable.  Tlu  Thittit  and  tkt  Bote  and  the 
Golden  Ttrjft  are  poems  of  Uie  same  dasa  as  the  Attemiiy 
of  Fotiltt  and  the  Cowri  <^  Love;  the  aDegorio  form,  and 
the  machinery  of  dream  and  vision,  are  employed  in  both. 
Sir  David  Lyndsay  began  by  being  a  great  admirer  and 
imitator  of  Oianoer,  butul^e  Teuton  icjaffiniti^of  his  mind 
wued  ever  itronger,        he  ^ed  bgr  ^uin|(  gnat 
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temponiy  £ima  as  tlie  aathor  of  coarse  and  ribald  oatirei, 
directed  againat  the  abuses  o£  his'  day,  especially  tboee 
which  delormad  the  church.  His  latest  vorlcj  a  Dialog 
ameanmg  tk$  Monarehi,  appeared  in  1S53. 

In  the  article  Duka  it  was  described  hoir  the  modem 
drama  grew  up  nnder  the  shadow  of  the  ehurdi,  and 
ah  attempt  waa  made  to  conTey  a  dear  notion  cl  the 
mode  in  which  the  ancient  miractt  playa  were  performed. 
As  the  people  grew  richer  and  more  namerons,  and  the 
arte  of  life  were  improTed,  and  experience  saggested  ways 
of  eorrectbg  blemi^ea  and  adding  fteah  aplendoar  to  the 
ipectade,  these  playa  were  exhibitM  irith  ever  InereaaiBg 
pompi  Tet,  at  the  same  tinu,  the  lay  a^rit  getting  hcdd 
of  dwm  more  and  more,  and  the  ceugioai  laxity  of  the 
Senaisaaoea  attacking  the  clergy,  we  find  thoee  which  date 
from  the  18th  century  not  only  groteaque^  bnt  groas  to 
tlie  last  degraft  Their  compcaitira  in  many  parta  betraya 
a  aeandalmiB  accommodation  or  condeacenaion  to  the 
bmtali^  or  pnirienpy  of  the  hearers.  Take  for  instance, 
the  loena  called  "The  Bridal  of  Kaiy  and  Joaeph" 
in  the  CovaUrf  Uytteria.  To  interest  muses  of  ignor- 
ant people  ft  may  ban  been  necessary  to  be  umple, 
bn»4  and  ontipoken ;  bat  it  ooold  not  have  been  neces* 
sary  to  introdooa  a  he^  of  filthy  jokei^  not  found  in 
their  orip'nal,  gathering  round  the  myateiy  of  the  Incar- 
nation, aW  the  aake  n  raising  a  horBe>Iaiu^  and  oorer- 
ing  ihe  elAefca  of  the  country  girb  witik  Uushee.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  antira  system  <rf  language 
snd  alinuons  in  these  playa  is  Amfflnjaomry.  Italy's 
kinsman,  Aluudiar,  ia  a  mediaral  bishop^  with  his  eoort, 
his  snmpooors,  and  his  apparitors ;  the  whole  thing  is 
racy  of  ^e  ac^  and  redolent  of  the  national  humour ;  you 
are  no  mora  transported  into  Palestine  than  a  traveBtia  of 
**  Medea."  transports  yon  into  Greeea.  The  moral  effecto 
upon  juTenile  epectatots  of  so  modi  loose  talk,  conveyed 
to  then  as  it  was  with  a  aandixM  (for  a  religious  aim  was 
always  professed,  and  indeed  as  a  mie  ainoerely  enter- 
tained in  these  ediilntionsX  cannot  have  been  of  an  improT- 
ing  nature. 

Beaidea  the  great  serial  playa,  such  as  Th«  Cfuder — Tht 
Co«mfr|^— and  the  Towtdey  JfytUrUt,  iu  the  saccesaiTs 
scenes  of  which  all  tiie  priocipat  truths  and  doctrines  of 
religion,  beginning  with  the  creation,  and  ending  with 
"  Doomsday,"  were  represented,  a  demand  aroie  for  special 
plays,  treating  of  the  life,  or  the  miracles,  or  the  martyrdom 
of  some  favourite  saint  Such  were  Th«  Convertion  of  St 
Paulf  St  Marff  Magdalen^  and  St  AniUf  which  may  bo 
seen  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  These  were  some- 
timea  performed  in  the  churches,  on  the  festival  of  the 
saint  celebrated  in  them,  sometamea  in  the  halls  of  royal 
palaces  or  colleges,  sometimes  again  withia  the  precincts 
of  monasteries.  Gradnally  aomeUiing  more  refined,  more 
in  the  fashion,  than  any  miracle  play,  was  called  for  at 
courts  and  eollegee.  Than  arose  the  moral  plays,  in 
which  the  all^orieal  treatment  and  metapbysioil  refine- 
ments which  were  oi  the  taato  of  the  age  were  applied  to 
dramatic  entertainmentB.  Saints  and  angels  were  dis- 
carded ;  and  virtues,  vices,  and  abstract  notioDS  of  various 
kinds  took  their  place  as  the  dramatia  penana.  The 
devil  of  the  miracle  plays,  who  had  more  and  more  become 
a  grotesque  and  comic  character,  at  least  in  many  of  them, 
appeared  as  the  "  vice  "  or  "  iniquity  "  of  the  moral  plays, 
and  introdnced  into  them  also  a  corresponding  comic 
element ;  this  "  vice,"  as  is  well  known,  was  gradually 
transformed  into  the  clown  of  the  modem  stage.  Skelton 
wrote  two  moral  plays,  one  called  T)u  N^gramannr^  which 
was  performed  before  Heory  VII.  and  bis  court  at  Wood- 
stock, the  other  liagnyfyemet.  A  more  ambitious  effort 
vru  the  Salyrt  of  2'hrU  Ettatit,  by  Lindsay;  this  enonnous 
moral  i^y  was  sicited  Iwfure  the  SoottMh  court  iu  1099, 


and  occupied  nine  boors  in  the  r^presentatitHL  The 
dulnesa  and  tcdioosneas  of  plays  of  this  kind,  owing  to  the 
want  of  homan  interest,  prevented  them  .from  holding 
their  ground  against  the  more  natural  form  of  the  drama 
which  the  imitation  of  the  ancients  soon  introduced ;  yet 
Mr  Collier,  in  his  Iliatorf  Dramaiic  Poetry^  has  shown 
thA  moral  playa  continued  to  be  written  down  to  the  very 
end  of  the  rtrfgn  of  Elizabeth.  TransUtions  and  imitor 
tlona  of  the  pkya  ti  Hantna  and  Teranoe  paved  tho  way 
for  the  reign  of  a  purer  taate.  Sixteen  yeara  after  it  had 
witneaaed  Ths  Nigmmanmr,  the  Engtiah  conrt  was 
lofreshed  by  "a  goodie  nunedia  of  luntni,''  probably 
throu|^  tho  inatmmentality  U  Sir  Thomas  Hor«^  who  ww 
then  in  high  favoar  with  Hsniy.  The  intadndes  ttf  StAax 
H^wood,  oonrt-jaatMr  to  the  aame  Ung^  were  anodier  step 
in  advance.  The  personified  qnalttiee  are  here  dropped, 
and  persons  take  tiieir  place ;  these  penon^  hoverw,  an 
not  yet  individual^  bnt  rBpreeentatires  U  dassa^ 
pedlar,**  'n  palmer/  The  earlieat  proper  comedy  that 
hu  yet  been  diseovored  Ii  the  RUpk  RoitUr  Doiier  of 
Kidiolaa  Udall,  the  bead  master  ot  Eton  College.  In 
this  play,  written  to  be  paifonned  tnr  his  scholars,  UdaU 
imitotaaao  fax  as  he  can  the  s^le  and  maanar  of  Terence 
It  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenei^  and  is  written  in  hob- 
bling alaxasdrine  rhyming  lines,  which,  as  containing 
twelve  syllable^  six  feet,  ha  obviously  thought  veto 
the  neareat  En^iah  rapndnetion  of  the  iambic  trimeter. 
Ha  did  not  aea  that  ihe  movement  of  onr  heraie  blank 
verse,  in  apito  of  ita  b«ng  shorter  b|y  two  vBaUea, 
represents  more  faithfnUy  than  any  other  En^iu  metn 
the  movement  <rf  the  iamUer  trimeter;  vhilo  such  nogh 
aleznndrinas  aa  hia  only  recall  tho  Batomian  varse 
Kavina,  The  leooguilion  of  the  fact  thai  for  dw  EngUah 
drama  die  proper  metn  ia  the  bUnk  vnae  tit  tea  lyllablfls 
was  due  io  tho  finer  peroepUons  of  SeckviUe,  who^  w^ 
Norton,  produced  the  tragedy  of  FtrrtM  and  ParrtM,  or 
Gorbodue,  in  1561;  thie,  the  earlieat  regnlar  tragedy  that 
haa  been  discovered,  was  played  bef<we  Queen  Eliaabeth 
in  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple.  For  some  years  the 
drama  eontinned  to  be  beholden  to  the  hoepitality  of  the 
court,  or  some  legal  society,  or  educational  inetitotion 
(Gray's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  St  Paul's  school,  Ac.),  fra  tho 
local  habitation  where  it  mi^t  tUaplay  its  illnsions.  Bnt 
as  the  popular  delight  in  such  exhibitions  increased  at  thie 
time  faster  than  the  Puritanic  aversion  to  them  (althongh 
this  also  waa  guning  ground,  as  we  shall  see),  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  atage  ahoold  cease  to  be  movable  and 
migratory,  and  eetaMiah  itaetf  in  a  permanent  home.  The 
first  pnblio  theatre  was  opmed  at  Blackfriars  in  1575 ;  the 
histrionic  art  became  a  recognized  profession ;  many  oUier 
theatres  sprang  up  before  the  end  of  the  century ;  Itdian 
playa  were  adapted,  Latin  plays  translated,  episodee  of 
English  history  dramatized;  and,  on  the  whol^  a  kind  of 
dramatic  atmosphere  was  generated  in  the  En^ish  metro- 
polis, highly  favourable  to  the  career  of  a  great  artis^ 
should  such  a  one  appear. 

Hore's  philoeophieal  fiction  of  UlopiOf  imitated  from 
Plato's  AtlaiUu,  appeared  in  Latin  in  1616;  it  is  the 
picture  of  an  ideal  commonwealth.  The  Oovenumr,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  was  also  intraded  to  be  a  political 
treatise ;  bat  under  the  despotism  of  Henry  the  subject 
was  too  dangerous,  and  the  anthw  confines  himself  almost 
entirely  to  questions  connected  with  education.  The 
earliest  good  English  prose,  in  Mr  Hallam's  opinion,  ia 
found  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  SiOorp  of  He»ry  V.,  which 
appeared  in  1513.  Bnt  the  curious  treatise  by  Sir 
John  Fortesene,  written  more  than  thirty  years  before, 
tkaDifertnet  bettfem  tM  Abtoluie  and  a  Limited  Monarclty, 
is  r«illy  very  good  EDgliah,«ndcoDtain^ewwonh4bat  are 
uvl  now  in  nse ;  if  it  were  dineted  tft  ifet^rbanma 
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orthognpliy,  thu  voold  be  at  once  mftnifest.  Odf  proM 
stylft  was  mDch  improT«d  bj  the  rarioiu  worka  of  Roger 
Aaeluun,  wLo  taught  Latia  to  Eluabath,  and  liald  learned 
CQDTonationa  with  Lad^  Jane  Oroj. 

The  raligioiu  coaralsionB  hj  which  the  eonotrj  waa 
abakea  to  ita  centre  during  thia  period  are  of  little  direct 
iatereat  to  the  hiatoriaa  of  literature ;  for  the  liaea  of 
iitersry  deTelopntent  which  the  actinty  of  preceding  agee 
bad  marked  ont  were  not  aerionalf  deflected,  nor  did  the 
theologieal  controrerajr  produce  on  either  aide  worki 
which,  like  Hooker's  EedttiastUal  Poliij/  or  Boeeaet's 
Yaritdions,  m&j  claim,  on  account  of  perfection  of  st7le  or 
power  of  treatment,  a  permanent  place  in  literatnm  The 
Reformers  of  Henry  the  VIII. 'a  reign  were  the  hein  and 
cuatinuators.  of  "  Lollardy,"  but  joined  to  from  the 
of  Luther  and  Calrin,  new  Tiewa  on  predeatinatioo, 
the  fotilitj  of  works,  justification  1^  faith  alone^  and  the 
fioal  aasurance  of  the  elect,  which  had  indeed  a  practical 
bearing  of  the  moet  important  kind,  but  were  not  eet 
forth  by  our  oativa  writen  in  particularly  forcible  terms 
or  attractiTs  formfc  William  l^t^dale,  ^ho  carried  on  a 
long  aad  aerimonioas  ocmtrorersy  wit!>  bir  llunnas  More,  is 
perhapa  the  moet  important  writer  on  that  nde.  •  Cranmei'a 
writings  show  mudi  learning,  eonsiderabte  graap  of  in- 
tellect, and  •  certain  beadth  of  atyle ;  they  are  deficient, 
however,  in  riucertty  and  maalineao.  The  homely  wit 
and  rough  satirieal  power  of  Latimer  are  well  illustrated 
in  mcny  of  his  sermons.  He,  and  most  of  the  English 
Reformers,  exemplify  in  a  marked  way  the  Teutonic 
affinity  of  which  ws  have  more  than  once  spoken;  the 
draire  to  be  sturdily  independent,  coupled  with  a  sense  of 
teamicg  latent  energy,— of  a  potentiality  of  great  achieve- 
ment on  this  side  and  on  that, — indicate  in  them  at  once 
the  strength  and  the -blemish  of  the  Teutonic  genina 
After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  leading  men  among 
fbe  clergy,  refueing  to  take  the  oath  of  aupremacy,  were 
foT  the  moat  part  driren  into  exile,  and  for  many  years 
waged  war,  in  heavy  treatise  or  light  pamphlet,  against 
the  new  settlement  of  religion.  The  names  of  Sandei', 
Ilarpsfield,  Harding,  Stapleton,  and  many  others  occur  in 
tKis  connexion.  But  as  they  wrote  for  the  moet  part  in 
Latin,  for  the  sake  of  Continental  readers,  their  efforts 
produced  lit'ile  eflect,  and  are  now  scarcely  remembered. 
Jewel,  the  pFoteetant  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  had  been 
in.  exile  at  Straaburg  under  Mary,  and  contracted  a  cloee 
friendship  with  Peter  Martyr,  wrote  an  Apology  (1562) 
in  reply  to  these  disputants,  from  whom  the  work  drew 
forth  loud  charges  of  inaccur^oy  and  onfaimess  of  quota- 
tion. The  Apoloffff  was  ia  Latin,  but  the  Dtftnee  of 
*he  Aptiogy,  written  in  answer  to  Harding,  was  in 
English.  The  laborious  exercise  of  thought  on  these 
topics,  and  the  warfare  with  pen  and  tongue  which  was  the 
roBolt,  could  not  fail  to  increase  tko  elasticity  and  enlarge 
the  adaptivity  of  the  language,  and  so  far  tended  to 
impniTe  it  as  an  organ  of  literature. 

VL  Tht  Old  CinlitatSon  in  convict  tnth  Puritanim, 
1679-1660. — ^Regarding  the  position  of  the  Roman  see  in 
the  Christian  church  as  a  "  separable  accident,*  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  which  mads  no  essential  difference,  the 
literary  men  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
while  rejacting,  chiefly  on  political  grounds,  the  authority 
of  that  Bee,  bad  no  quarrel  in  other  respects  with  the 
religion  which  had  come  down  to  tbera.  from  their  foro- 
fethers,  nor  with  the  forms  of  civilization  and  efforts 
towards  a  higher  culture  which  that  religion  had  encouraged. 
Both  in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  wo  notice  a  decided  re- 
pugnance towards  K^me,  and  a  disposition  to  deny  her 
claim  to  obedience  {compare  tha  dcs:;ription  of  DuGsan  in 
the  Futfit  (jtttin:,  cud  tltw  doiiau^istiun  uf  pupal  powr  put 


by  Shakespeare  in  the  mou^  of  King  John) ;  but  with  this 
exception  they  belong  to  the  old  school ;  thoy  might  have 
been  Englishmen  of  fifty  years  before,  inetead  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after,  the  Reformation.  This  has  been  pointed 
out  in  detail  by  Ifr  Thorubnry  and  others  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare;  they  hare  shown  how  alien  the  notio-3  of 
Puritanism  were  to  his  heart  and  mind,  except  in  the  ono 
point  of  opposition  io  Rome.  Spenser'a  description  of  the 
house  of  Ccelia,  and  his  inTective  against  the  Blatant 
Beast,  not  to  refer  to  many  other  passages,  show  thai  tibe 
same  thing  held  good  of  him.  But  it  is  not  our  object  to 
dwell  on  tliis ;  the  point  to  which  we  would  call  attention 
is,  that  the  poeta  and  dramatista  of  this  period,  as  well  as 
a  large  body  of  the  clergy,  clave  heartily  to  the  civilisation 
and  culture  which  they  had  inherited  from  the  past.  To 
this  form  of  civilisation  the  Puritan  or  nltra-refonning 
party,  which  began  to  show  its  strength  under  the  lax  nila 
of  Archbishop  Qrindal,  waa  radically  opposed.  The  enltura 
which  had  gathered  treasures  from  every  aid^  and 
welcomed  all  uat  was  good  and  beautiful  in  paganism,  was 
tainted  and  abominable  in  their  eyes.  To  them  it  seemed 
that  a  Christian  society  should  be  exclusively  formed  and 
baOt  np  on  modds  furnished  by  theOId  and Kew Testaments. 
To  come  to  the  particular  'tendencies  oi  Puritantam  with 
which  we  hare  now  to  do, — it  looked  with  sour  displeasnre 
on  the  English  poetry  and  drama  of  the  day,  and,  ■ecording 
as  it  possessed  power,  rat^ressed  them.  What  meant  Uuse 
loose  and  profane  aonneteera  by  writing  aboat  thur 
mistreseee  in  langn^  that  was  little  short  <rf  idolatnm^ 
and  eelebraUng  ^tcchoi,  Venus,  and  ApoUo  in  terms  which 
could  hardly  be  acquitted  of  blasphemy  t  Why,  if  they 
must  rhyme,  could  they  not  compose  comfortable  hymns  of 
Ziou,  and  if  they  must  have  music,  sing  the  Psalms  of 
David  I  Expreaaion  waa  given  to  these  sentiments  in  a 
pamphlet  breathing  a  spirit  of  comparative  moderation, — 
the  School  ^  ^buM  of  Stephen  Gosson  (1579).  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  his  able  reply,  the  D^tnet  of  Poesy,  vindicated 
the  legiUmscy  of  the  taste  for  literature  and  art  which 
Englishmen  had  inherited  from  their  forefathere.  Again, 
innumerable  allusions  in  the  worki  of  the  dramatists  of  thia 
and  the  next  reign,  inclnding  Shakespeare,  prove  the 
animosity  which  snbeisted  between  them  and  the  Puritans, 
whom  they  rightly  regarded  as  the  implacsble  enemies  of 
their  art  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  the  Puritans,  gain- 
ing the  upper  hand  in  Xjondon,  immediately  ebnt  up  the 
theatres.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that  we  have 
characterized  the  epoch  which  we  are  considering  as 
that  of  the  "  conflict  between  Puritanism  and  the  old 
rivilintion.'' 

Poetry,  which  does  not,  like  the  drama  in  its  more 
developed  stages,  require  any  local  establishment  in  order 
to  produce  its  effects,  pursued  its  flight  in  defiance  of 
Puritan  censure.  It  waa  not,  however,  unaffected  by  it. 
The  disapproval  of  him  and  his  works,  enUvtained  by  a 
large  section  among  the  most  virtuouq  of  his  countiTmen, 
irritated  tbe  poet  by  its  exaggeration,  and  often  made  him 
ont  of  recklessness  import  an  additional  degree  of  licence 
into  hia  language.  Yet  morality  was  in  the  end  the  gainer. 
For  in  spite  of  narrownees,  and  exa^eration,  and  occasional 
hypocriay,  there  was  real  earnestness  and  virtuous  intention 
in  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans ;  and  to  these  qualities 
Bodety  erentnally  did  homage  by  refusing  to  tolerate,  in 
poetry  at  leas^  what  was  openly  and  scandalously  immoral. 
In  spite  of  one  or  two  who  leap  over  the  line,  poetry  in  the 
18th  century,  and  still  more  in  the  19th,  has  not  permitted 
her  votaries  to  write  as  they  please,  but  has  prescribed  to 
them  measure  and  seemluieea.  Thia  may  indeed  bo 
attributed  to  the  increasing  refinement  of  Enropean  life , 
but  that  refinement  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  moral,  ii  ioV  largg 
extent  the  nurk  of  the  Puritan  suirit.. 
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VTttliodt  fortliM  prafaee  lat  m  turn  to  the  eonridsntion 
of  that  am««ng  phanonwDon,  tlw  litaratun  of  the 
EliubetluLD  age.  Uany  aroanutaneea^  many  alowljr 
elaboratwl  eba^M,  liad  pnparwl  the  way.  The  caatious 
{Mttes-poliey  of  Elizabeth,  her  vise  lore  of  eooDomy,  and 
her  care  to  larround  herself  vith  able  couiMeDors,  produced 
their  natural  fruita  in  a  state  of  general  proeperity  neTsr 
czpeiieDced  before.  Erery  adTeaturuua  and  inqnirmg 
mind  was  itiniQlated  by  the  reports  continually  arriving  of 
the  ditcoTery  of  "  iaUnds  far  away,"  of  riches  and  beanty 
which  the  earth  had  hitlierto  veiled  from  her  children 
revealed  to  wondering  eyes  in  America  and  the  East,  of 
inventions  which  enlarged  the  power,  and  disooveriea  which 
widened  the  knowledge,  of  man.  Again,  the  greatly 
augmented  use  of  the  language  as  a  literary  instrument, 
eonssquent  upon  the  religions  dissensions  now  temporarily 
■ilenoed,  had,  "  already  explained,  made  it  a  much  fitter 
organ  for  thought  than  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL  Lastly,  the  powsrful  inflaenoes  now  pressing  in 
from  abroad  most  be  duly  weighed.  The  genius  of  Ariosto 
had  elothed  mediwval  romance  in  a  splendid  garb,  which, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  13th  centiuy,  made  the  subject 
attractive  to  cultivated  minds.  Tasao'i .  opic,  with  its 
ensUined  grace  and  swaetneee,  had  shown  bow  the  shades 
and  half-ahadee  of  sentiment  in  whioh  Afinad  ipirits  delight 
can  be  expressed  by  oorroapoDding  ntmiues  ol  langnage. 
Certain  eminent  writers  in  Francs,  espedally  Da  Belky 
and  Ronserd,  had  eonsecrated  considerable  powers  and 
iDcessant  activity  to  the  work  of  reforming  the  langnage 
and  litsrature  of  their  own  oouatry  through  the  concentrated 
ktady  and  fearless  imitation  pt  ancient  models,  Consideis 
Ing  all  these  various  elements,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
bnderststid  how,  given  a  gorgeous^  imagination  like  that  of 
Spenser,  and  a  mind  of  nniversal  range  like  that  of  Bhako- 
■peare,  these  writers  were  able  to  place  that  enormous 
difference  between  themselves  and  their  predeceasots  which 
separates  the  Fatrit  Qwm  from  the  Faitinu  of  Pleaturt, 
aud  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare  from  those  of  BtiU  and 
Udall. 

Without  stopping  to  criticise,  and  reserving  the  drama 
for  separate  oonaideratton,  we  must  rndesTonr  by  a  brief 
description  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  poetical  exuber- 
ance of  the  Elizabethan  era.  Spenser's  Fatrit  Qwttu,  a 
colossal  fragment  of  a  still  more  colossal  deeign,  relates 
ostensibly  the  romantic  adventures  <^  brave  knights  and 
fair  ladles ;  bat  every  incident  has  an  allegorical  meaning, 
end  the  propngatien  of  the  seivral  moral  virtues  is  the 
professed  object  of  the  entire  work.  The  well-known 
stanza  which  he  invented,  oonsisting  of  nine  lines,  the  last 
an  alsxandrins,  with  three  rhymes,  is  so  akilfully  con- 
structed and  so  well  adapted  to  onr  language,  that  it 
has  been  frequently  empla/ed  sinoe,  with  marked  sue- 
sess,  by  eminent  poets.  Bums  used  it  for  the  Cotttr't 
Saiurdap  Njght,  and  Byron  for  CKUdt  'Harold.  The 
rhymes  in  it  are  better  arranged  than  in  the  standard  metre 
of  Italy,  the  otiaoa  rima,  becauav  the  distribution  is  such 
OS  to  bind  the  ehole  structure  better  together,  and  to  avoid 
that  palpable  break  between  the  first  six  lines  and  the 
concludiog  couplet  which  is  noticeable  in  the  stania  of 
Tasso  and  Ariosto.  Again,  the  extra  syllables  in  the  ninth 
Una  seem  exactly  to  ooonterbalanoe  the  riek  of  w%onaton$ 
which  the  additional  Una  woold  otherwise  entail  The 
sonneti  of  Shakespsare,  if  we  soccpt  ths  acute  interprets- 
turn  of  Mr  Simpson,  indieata  the  influencs  of  aune  aristo- 
eratio  friend  of  the  poet,  whi^  hsTing  traTdled  mnoli  in 
Italy  and  formed  the  acquuntuMs  of  mqmhan  of  the 
learned  "  aeademsa  *  {or  whidi  Italian  eitiea  ware  then 
famoni;  had  leaniad  txvm.  them  thoaa  Flatonizing  specula- 
tions about  lore  Mid  its  kinda— the  vulgar,  the  civil,  the 
''Ji'.v..\!iou>,  ftnd  I2te  ideal  loT»~which  are  partially  repro- 


dvead  in  the  anmets.  Among  Bhakespaare'a  otiier  poami 
the  diiaf  wan  YMmand  Adoni*  and  the  Rapt  iiflMcre*ee, 
pieeea  nmarkaUa  for  their  losdons  melody  and  omat* 
elegance.  The  elaeaical  and  mythological  themn  attaat  at 
moa  the  receptivity  of  the  intellect  of  Shakespeare,  a 
oonntry-bred  youth  who  had  studied  at  neither  nnivenity, 
and  the  strength  of  ths  Renaissance  movement,  from  which 
np  mind,  even  the  most  powerful,  could  then  hold  itseli 
slool  Of  the  same  class  is  Marlowe'e  beautiful  poem  of 
J7«ro  and  Leandgr,  translated  from  the  Greek  of  the  psando- 
MnsauB.  Oeorge  Chapman  produced,  about  1601,  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  Iliad  in  long  fourteen  syllable  Hnea. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  this  feat  had  been  accomplished 
in  any  modern  language  ;  and  the  fact  well  typifies  the  in* 
tensity  of  force  with  which  the  English  intellect  was  now 
working  in  every  direction.  Robert  SonthvoU,  the  Jesuit, 
put  to  death  by  the  Government  in  1696,  left  behind  him 
a  few  religions  poems  of  great  beanty.  He  is  by  some  con- 
sidered  the  first  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poets ;  but 
the  credit  (or  discredit)  of  that  leadership  rather  belongs  to 
Donne.  KarstoD,  Hall,  and  Gascoigne  (ths  author  of  the 
Steel  Glass)  may  be  regarded  as  the  fonnders  of  Engliab 
satire.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  omamenb  of  Elizabeth'a 
court,  wrote  sonnets  and  songs,  which,  though  imitated 
&om  Italian  and  Spanish  models,  were  freighted  by  his 
powerful  mind  with  a  burden  of  thought  and  passion  not 
to  be  found  in  the  originals.  The  attempta  of  Daniel  and 
Drayton  in  the  epic  etyle  (  Wan  cf  tkt  Rout,  Sarong  Wan), 
were  failures ;  but  wherever  we  meet  with  many  vontures, 
it  cannot  be  but  that  some  will  fail  Of  such  poems  as 
Warner's  Albion' i  En^and,  or  Drayton's  Feif-Olbion,  or 
TuBser's  /'im  Hundred  Fointt  ^  Hutbamdry,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak. 

The  class  of  poets  to  whom  Johnson  attaohed  the  name 
"  metaphysical,"  while  Milton  calls  them  **  fantastics,"  in- 
cludes Donne  their  founder,  Cowley,  Crathaw,  Cleveland, 
and  several  others.  In  date  thoy  belong  rather  to  the 
reigns  of  Jamee  I.  and  Chariea  L  than  to  that  of  Elizabeth. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  fondness  for  "  conceits," 
or  intellectual  toura  de  force,  the  general  aim  of  which  was 
to  gain  credit  for  ingenuity,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  things,  by  tracing  resemblances  or  analogies 
between  objects  apparently  remote  and  diverce.  This 
poetry  of  conceit,  which  neariy  corresponded  to  the  eslilo 
cuiio  Spain,  is  usually  said  to  have  been  invented  by  ths 
Neapditan  poet  Marini,  author  of  ths  SospHto  di  Erode, 
and  by  him  propagated  in  France,  whence  it  came  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  merely  another  development  of  that  tendency 
to  the  mystical  in  thought  and  the  far-fetched  in  language, 
characteristic  of  the  Gothic  ages,  which  we  have  seen  more 
folly  exemplified  in  the  counUess  allegories  and  moral  playa 
of  previous  periods.  In  Donne  the  style  is  insufferable ; 
"  conceits  "  are  itrewn  about  his  pages  like  puns  abont  the 
conTeraation  of  a  punster,  and  they  are  not  half  so  amusing 
Cowley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  true  poet ;  the  daring 
flights  6f  his  fancy,  die  tenderness  of  his  fselings,  and  the 
grace  and  profoundness  of  his  musings,  still  reacns  mocb 
that  hs  wrote  from  oblivion.  Composing,  in  imitation  of 
Pindar  (though  he  did  not  really  understand  ths  Pindaric 
metres),  irregolar  passages  of  song  which  Iw  called 
"Pindariquei,''he  gave  the  first  example  of  selasaef  poenw 
which  comprisea  performances  so  memorable  is  Ilia 
Aleaander't  Feait  of  Dryden  and  the  Sard  of  Ony. 
Crashaw,  the  translator  of  the  S^Mptfto  di  Erode,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  a  worshipper  of  the  far-fetched.  Ha  Is  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  line,  describing  the  miraele  uiCuM 
in  Galilee,—  ^  >  t 

Lvmph.  jmdica[^eT^|».V*t@@Q  J  C 
Ths  ceouuMia  wem  nw  her  Ood,  and  VBUiea. 

Edmund  Waller,  thongh  hit  earliest  writings  belrej  an 
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ftffinitf  to  the  &uitutio  Khool,  mixed  too  ^ucli  in  the 
world,  and  h^d  too  much  good  teste  and  good  eeiue, 
to  go  Tety  far  with  them.  Ik  u  the  Engluh  aong-vriter 
par  GCeellemct ;  Ma  ia  the  only  name  which  we  can  ^ink  of, 
when  Boras  is  cil^i  for  Scotland  and  Birangor  fur  Franee. 
Hia  manner  was  so  good  and  hie  stjle  so  clear  that  Dryden 
calls  him  the  "  father  of  English  Bumbers,"  and  declares 
that  but  for  him  "  none  of  as  coold  write."  Pope  allows 
to  Waller  tmoothmu,  but  ascribea  much  more  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Dryden  himself : 

**  Walln  wu  smooth,  but  Dry  den  tangbt  to  join 
Thi  Tuying  Tone,  ths  Ml  nioDiiding  lino^ 
The  long  nuuestia  march,  and  snargy  dirina." 

In  the  last  section  we  noticed  the  rise  of  tree  comedy 
and  tragedy,  and  gare  the  date  of  the  boilding  of  the  firet 
regular  theatre  at  tike  Blackfriars.  Returning  to  the  sabject, 
we  propose  to  examine  the  commencements  of  the 
Elixabethan  drama  in  somewhat  more  detail,  treating  (1) 
of  the  actors,  (3)  of  the  plays  which  they  performed,  (3)  of 
the  atages  which  they  had  at  their  disposal,  including  nuder 
thia  head  their  resources  of  scenery  and  stage  effect. 

1.  From  an  early  period  of  the  reigu  we  find  freqoent 
mention  of  companies  of  playen  travelling  from  town  to 
town,  and  performing  in  the  town-halls,  under  the  sanction 
of,  and  with  remuneration  from,  the  respective  cprporations, 
such  of  the  plays  which  they  had  brought  as  might  seem 
suitable  to  the  audience  expected.    It  is  noteworthy  that 
every  each  company  annonnced  itself  as  "  the  aerrants  "  of 
my  lord  this,  or  the  earl  of  that,  and  indeed  were  really 
such ;  had  they  given  themselves  out  for  aa  independent 
body  of  players,  the  stem  lawa  ^unat  vagabondage  then 
prevailing  would  hare  made  them  at  once  ameoaUe  to  the 
sharp  jurisdicUon  <tf  the  local  magistrates.    Thus  we  read 
of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Strange,  those  of  the  eails  of 
Leicester  Warwick,  Derby,  &c    These  noblemen  en* 
rolled  the  bands  of  playen  among  disir  retainers,  and  pro- 
bably maintained 'and  gave  them  wages  for  a  part  of  the 
year,  bat  allowed  them  at  other  times,  under  the  patronage 
of  their  high  names  and  with  licences  under  thsir  hands,  to 
make  a  living  by  entertaining  the  pubUo,    It  was  the 
servants  of  die  eari  at  Leicester  who  in  1674  obtained  from 
the  qneen  a  writ  under  the  privy  seal,  authorising  them  to 
pcrftwm  "oomadiei^  trageiUesi  interlndea,  stage*|daya,  and 
audi  othw  like  as  they  have  already  used  and  studied,  or 
hereafter  slull  use  and  study,  as  well  in  the  city  of  Lendon 
aa  throughout  the  realm  of  England."   But  when  the 
playen  prepared  to  avul  diemselvei  (d  their  ^vilege,  a 
confliot  of  authorities  became  apparent   ^le  mayor  and 
eorpontion  of  London  asserted  their  right  of  control  over 
aU  dramatic  peifonnanoea  within  tiwlimUi  of  the  dty,  and 
issued  ordera  fnoviding,  amon^  other  things  that  the 
playora  whom  tii^  might  lioenae  should  eontrumta  half 
their  reeeiptB  to  ohaiitable  puipoeea.   Probably  a  portion 
of  die  oo^nradoa  was,  eran  at  this  early  period,  actuated 
Iqr  Puritan  santinMnts.   The  poor  phiyen^  who  under  sueh 
regnlatioM  wonU,  have  aoon  found  liuir  oocupetion  gone, 
or  at  any  rate  nnremuueraUve^  turned  their  eye  to  the 
vacant  apace  between  St  Patd's  and  the  river,  where  stood 
the  ruins  of  the  great  convent  and  church  of  the  Black 
Friars  (Dominicans).    On  this  site,  which  was  outside  the 
jurisdietion  of  the  dtj,  diey  established  the  first  theatre  by 
converting  to  thur  purpose  some  of  the  dilapidated  buildings. 
Years  pewed  ;  the  number  of  the  players  increased ;  and 
in  1689,  aa  we  learn  from  a  cnrioos  memorial  which 
they  addressed  in  that  year  to  the  privy  council,  they  were 
uxteen  in  number,  "  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blackfrian 
play-house."   The  twelfth  name  subscribed  to  this  list  was 
that  of  William  Shakespeare;  the  ninth  that  of  the 
dramadst  George  PeeU    Theae  facta  show  that  that 
"separation  of  powen^"  which,  in  the  dramo  aa  in  polities. 


is  the  fruit  of  an  advanced  experience,  did  not  then  exist 
The  otBcss  of  lessee,  stage-iueuager,  actor,  and  pky-writer 
were  all  combined  in  these  early  players.  They  owned  thw 
theab«  in  which  they  acted,  furnished  their  own  stage, 
chose  their  own  plays,  and,  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent, 
wrote  them.  After  having  received  the  royal  licence  in 
1574,  this  company  ceased  to  bear  the  name  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  but  described  themselves  as  "  Her  Majesty's  poor 
players."  The  trace  of  this  early  connection  «itfa  the  conrt 
still  remains  in  the  appellation  "  Theatre  Boyal,"  assumed 
by  several  of  the  older  London  theatres. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  performancee, 
these  included,  besides  those  specified  in  the  licence  to  the 
Blackfriars  Company,  moral  plays  and  histories.  Under 
the  general  description  of  moral  play  we  may  include  those 
that  were  written  with  a  controversial  purpose,  either  for 
or  against  the  Reformation,  such  as  the  plays  by  Bishop 
Bale,  Lusty  Juvmtvi,  Every  Man,  ^e.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  such  pieces  were  put  on  the  stage  by  the  Catholics 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  view  of  turning 
the  new  state  services  into  ridicule ;  these  drew  down  a 
special  prohibition  from  the  Qovemment.  Uany  dramas 
called  sometimes  tragedies,  sometimes  histories,  were  on 
classical  subjects,  such  as  Catilin^i  Conspiracfn  (by  Stephen 
Qosson,  who  afterwards  wrote  vobemently  against  the 
stage),  Oupid  and  PtyeJu,  Ptolemy,  and  plays  on  the  lives 
of  Pompey  and  Ceesar.  The  audience  being  limited,  the 
companies  of  players  numerous,  and  the  expense  of  scenery 
and  dresses  tri£in|^  novel^  in  the  pieces  represented  became 
the  predominant  source  of  attraction;  hence  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  plays  produced  at  thia  early  period.  Scriptnnd 
subjects  were  popular;  thus  among  the  earliest  printed 
plays  are  Nash's  Chru^e  Ttar%  over  Jerujolem,  and  Peele's 
David  and  BetJuabe.  "Histories"  dealt  often  with 
personages  and  evente  of  the  ancient  world.  But  Huj  also 
presented  in  dramatic  forms  passages  from  the  story  of 
England,  many  of  which,  by  tradition  and  ocmtiniial  dii> 
enssion,  atill  lived  in  the  memory,  and  Tividly  atined  the 
feelingi  of  the  people;  and  it  ma  nataial  ihat  ditnas  of 
thia  ^aa,  as  they  came  to  be  planned  with  mora  art  and 
composed  with  greater  power,  should  transcend  in  interest 
the  dramaa  with  clasaical  plots,  and  appropriate  the  name 
of  "Ustoriee^to  thenislna  One  of  the  earliest  of  theae, 
Famoiu  Victoria  t^Hmrg  7*.,  was  acted  about  1080 ; 
Shakespeare  founded  on  it  one  (A  bia  historical  pli^  Ihe 
history  of  Sdwird  II.  Hariowe,  Qreana's  JimuIV.t 
and  Peele's  Sdteard  I.  all  date  somewhere  aboat  1690j 
the  older  play  of  Xing  John  appeared  in  1591 ;  and  the 
ordinal  plays  which,  refoahioned  or  retouched  ij  the  hand 
of  Shakespeare,  oune  before  na  aa  the  three  parts  of 
ffenrjf  TI^  seem  to  hftve  been  pndnced  between  1690 
and  169ft. 

Before  the  time  when  Shakai^eare  began  to  write  for  the 
stage,  it  may  be  aaid  that  levenl  respectable  or  even  re* 
markaUe  tragedies  had  ^^eaced,  that  eome  good  and 
flowing  hiatc^cal  dramas  had  been  written,  and  that  a 
great  variety  of  interludes,  approaching  in  character  to  our 
farces,  and  not  deficient  in  wit  and  drollery,  had  been  pro- 
duced. To  prove  the  above  assertion  as.  to  tiwedy,  ift 
would  be  enough  to  adduce  Marlowe's  powerful  pMji,  Dr 
Fatutui  and  TatnbttrleUnt  tks  Great, — the  first  strong  to 
move  the  tragic  passions,  the  second  '^■"'■"g  and  astonish- 
ing US  by  its  soaring  rants  and  gorgeous  rhetoria  The 
clever  interludes  of  John  Haywood  Would  alone  sustain 
what  we  have  stated  as  to  pieces  of  that  deaeripdon.  In 
comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little  had  been  achieved. 
Of  thoee  that  were  in  prosa^  like  Qaaodgu^s  Si^pem  and 
Nash's  Iterci  PmnSm,  the  nmgh  un^^Iaumg^  was 
onreliaved  br  ui7  «it  tha«  i^^i^SiMP^^^tgtii 
No  eomediee  in  verse  superior  to  thoee  of  .0recne  can  fni 
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hspt  be  named;  and  tbese  ore  dia6gured  hj  erer;  kind  of 
litwuj  fuilt 

3.  With  regard  to  the  stage  itself,  the  building  of  the 
firafc  theatre  in  LondoQ  hu  beeo  already  described.  But 
fur  mtaj  yean  preriously  temporary  tbeatrea  had  been 
mode  ont  (tf  the  court-yards,  with  their  snrrounding 
galleries,  of  Lradon  inns,  the  Belle  Savage  in  Ludgate 
Hill,  the  Bed  Boll  in  Bishopagate  Street,  and  the  Cross 
Keja  in  araceehuveh  StreeL  It  is  to  the  see<»d  of  these 
that  Ooison  allndea  in  his  School  o/Ahutt  (1579),  whan  he 
-tpeaka  <tf  **  the  Jew  shown  at  the  BuU,"  and  goes  on  to 
'.escribe  it  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  this  was  an  old  pl^ 
A-ith  a  jiet  reiemblii^  that  of  the  Merchant  o/  7tniet.  If 
any  one  desires  i^  he  may  still  help  his  imagination  to 
picture  the  aem,  by  going  iato  the  eoart-yua  of  one  of 
the  few  old  mns  st^  left^  the  **  Four  Swans "  in 
Bishopsgate  Sbset  lor  instance,  and  imagining  a  stage 
ereoted  at  one  end,  the  galleries  crowded  with  aristocratic 
spectators,  seated  or  atanding,  and  the  open  space  below 
filled  with  pUy-goere  of  the  common  sort,  admitted  at  the 
charge  ai  one  penny,  and  with  the  canopy  of  heaven  above 
their  heada.  Five  at  these  theatrical  innawwe  turned  into 
play-honsea  bMween  1670  and  1630.  The  company  that 
owned  tbe  Blaekfriars  Theatre  erected  a  new  one  called  the 
CHobe  in  169A  on  the  Bank-aide,  a  position  corresponding 
to  one  on  the  present  Thames  embankment ;  this,  being  for 
anmmer  use,  was  not  roofed  in.  A  play-house  cdled  "  The 
Theatre  "  was  buiit  at  Shoieditoh,  outside  the  city  Ubertiee, 
little,  if  at  an,  irftw  the  time  at  which  ibe  BUckfrtars  house 
was  opened ;  near  it  stood  the  "  Cartaia"  Other  theatres, 
the  Swan,  the  Hope,  Uie  Rose,  Ac,  ra^dly  sprang  up  ;  and 
it  ia  eatimated  that  not  fewer  than  SOOlioeosedpIay^ioases 
existed  in  different  parts  of  London  at  tha  end  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  All  this  time  the  pli^ers  omtinued  to 
designate  themselves^  and  to  be^  the  eerrants  father  trf  the 
queen  or  of  some  nobleman ;  withont  such  protection  diey 
'  nnld  not  hare  exercised  their  function  either  safety  or  pro- 
fitably. In  these  primitive  theatres  no  scenery  was  used ; 
thst  was  first  introduced  byl)arenant  after  the  ReatoraHoa 
A  curiam  then,  as  now,  met  the  spectator's  eye  on  entering ; 
it  was  slowly  drawn  up,  and  he  saw  a  stage  strewn  with 
nuhes,  the  side  walls  hung  with  arras ;  a  large  board  with 
a  name  painted  on  it,  **  WestminBter,"  "Corint^"  "Messina," 
&C.,  informed  him  where  tbe  scene  vi  the  play  to  be  per- 
formed was  laid ;  imagination  did  all  the  rest  When  a 
battle  was  to  be  fongh^  "two  armies  fly  in  represented 
with  four  swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart 
will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitehed  field  t 

Amidst  such  rode  surronndings,  and  with  each  imperfect 
appliances,  the  mighty  genins  of  Shakeapeare  was  fain  to 
live  and  act  It  has  been  observed  that  Engluh  comedy 
ma  leas  advanced  at  the  time  of  his  coming  up  to  London 
(about  1586)  than  the  other  dramatic  forma;  and  it  ia  m 
comedy  accordingly  that  his  early  triumphs  were  won,  and 
his  extraordinary  superiority  to  oil  his  predecessors  roost 
signally  demonstrated.  Lov^t  Zabour's  Lost  and  Tht 
Comtdy  of  Error*  were  probably  his  first  easays ;  they 
were  followed  by  Midtummer  IfigMi  Dream,  Two  Oentle- 
m#»  of  VfroiM,  Ac  The  versification  of  dramatic  dialogue 
hod  been  thoroughly  reformed  by  Uarlowe,  whose  sense  of 
rhythm  was  exqaisite;  English  blank  verse  had  been 
wroaght  into  a  fine  and  fitting  material,  ready  to  receive 
whatever  impression  a  gifted  dramatist  might  stamp  upon 
it  But  Marlowe  was  no  meditative  obscrrer  of  haman  Ufe, 
no  accurate  diseemer  of  human  motives.  The  language, 
therefore,  that  he  pats  in  tbe  mouth  of  his  different  person- 
ages does  not  greatly  vary ;  they  are  all  apt  to  take  to 
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ranting  on  the  least  provooatton.  Shakespeare  added  to 
Marlowe's  skill  of  comporition  a  power  of  charaetscisation 
which  no  dramatist,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  surpassed.  To 
thia  power,  aa  its  fitting  aceompanimeut,  was  joined  a  gift 
(^modulation,  by  which  the  language  assignod  to  each  ehar- 
acter  was  made  snitaUeto  it  andtono  other,  and  thia  with 
a  truth  and  naturalneie  whidi  the  readers  and  spectators 
of  every  following  age  have  recognized.  Again,  turning, 
like  Chaucer,  with  eagw  longing  to  the  refining  icflueuces 
which  came  from  the  aoutfa,  he  adjnatcd  and  perished  hia 
dialogue  with  the  utmost  cue,  till  to  the  iwiftoesa  and 
evenness  of  movement  whidh  he  might  have  learnt  from 
Uarlowe  he  united  much  of  the  easy  grace  of  Arioato  and 
of  the  awaetnese  Tassa  He  probably  read  an  immense 
number  <tf  Italian  novels,  either  in  the  original  or  in 
taualations;  many  of  his  comedies  are  fbnnded  npon 
such  talea  Thna  prepared,  be  oottU  with  aafe^,  as  in 
Merrjf  Vi'sm  ^  Windier,  deal  witithome  scenes,  and  a  plot 
of  his  own  invention,  without  mnniog  any  risk  ct  falling 
into  the  coarsenses  and  vulgarity  of  Cfammur  ffttrtM, 
Gef»y«-a-^frHH*,  and  hundreds  <d  other  pieces,  written  by 
men  in  whom  the  Teutonic  affinity  of  the  race  predomiuted 
unchecked^  To  theae  qualificationa  Shake^Mara  added  a 
sound  diuiatie  judgmuit^  vhich,  as  was  natural,  improred 
with  yean  and  experience^  teaching  him  what  to  seek  and 
what  to  shun,  ao  as  to  eecnre  that  popularity  which  ia  the 
teat  of  dramatic  exoelleoea  Aa  an  acting  play,  The  Tewtpat, 
written  near  Ae  end  ti  his  career,  ia  euperior  to  Lat^t 
Labour'* Loat.  BnttothelaathedidnotattaintoaDpreme 
excetteoee  ia  this  direction ;  the  unity  of  aeti<m,  neeeasarily 
aacrificed  in  ^  bistmes,  ia  not  always  preserved  in  dramaa 
where  ite  retention  iroald  have  been  ea^ ;  nor  is  that  anb- 
ordioation  of  inferior  parte  to  the  central  action,  which 
dramatisto  of  less  power  have  often  successfully  managed, 
always  duly  attended  to  by  Shakespeare. 

Of  neither  the  comedies  nor  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare 
can  it  be  said  that  they  are  in  a  special  sense  *'  dramaa  of 
diaractor."  The  boasting  aoldier,  the  lying  tnvellw,  the 
religiouB  hypocrite,  the  acheming  matrMi,  the  ambitioaa 
tyrant,  and  many  other  clearly  marked  typea,  u«  not 
pourtrayed  for  us  in  tbe  plays  of  Shakespeare  with  that 
shaipneas  of  outline  which  they  present  in  tbe  works  of 
Flautus,  Moh'ire,  and  AlfierL  The  causa  may  perhaps  be 
aon^t  in  the  absence  from  Shakespeare's  mind  of  all  ex- 
aggeration, and  ia  the  &ct  that  without  some  slight 
emggetation  theae  striking  dramatic  typea  w^ich  take  hold 
on  the  mamoij  and  the  unapnation  cannot  be  jvoduced. 
Shakespeare  saw  men  aa  they  am,  and  so  deacrilwd  them ; 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  although  neither  Macbeth  nor 
Richard  III.  exhibite  tiie  stock  character  of  the  "  ambitioua 
tyrant"  each  displays  a  ^wcial  form  (tf  amtntioD,  modified, 
as  alwaya  happens  in  real  life,  by  many  concomitant 
qnalitiea  and  aima,  to  trace  the  lineamente  of  whidi  will 
reward  in  a  high  degree  the  pains  of  the  literary  analyst. 
It  ia  this  quality  of  essential  tnth  of  presentetion  wUch 
hss  gathered  round  our  Shakespeare's  dramas  the  instruc- 
tive and  beautiful  criticism  of  a  Qervinus,  tbe  interpreta- 
tions tA  a  Qoethe,  and  the  historic  &culty  of  a  .Guisot  or  a 
Villemaitt. 

In  the  exhibition  of  tragic  pasaions,  and  in  the  rouge  of 
the  appeal  which  they  make  to  the  moral  aentimente  of  an 
audience,  Shakespeare's  tragedies  havenever  been  surpassed. 
Considered  as  acting  playa  they  are  of  varying  exeellenc& 
In  Othello  and  Bonuo  and  Jtdiet,  both  founded  on  Italian 
novels,  the  incidenta  move  on  in  a  swift  and  well-combined 
sequence,  which,  from  thia  point  of  view,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  HanUet,  though  from  teadition  and  habit  it 
always  attracte  large  audiences,  is  better  suited  for  the 
closet  than  the  stage ;  the  drasf  of  the  third  and  fourth  aces 
is  undeniable.    In  none  of  the  tragedies  is  there  any 
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attempt  to  praMtre  tha  uoity  of  time  ezcapt  in  Romm  and 
Jglia  ;  hare  tha  aotion  is  powerfuUjr  and  nteceufaUj  cod- 
ceatratad.  Hie  Roman  plaja,  baaed  ob  Hatarch'i  Lives, 
tboagh  ih»y  abound  in  paaaagaa  of  great  power  and  beautr, 
are  not  ■»  ooDatmetad  aa  to  prodaoe  the  higliaat  dramatic 
efieet 

Wlien  we  torn  to  the  other  dramdtiata,  Shakaapeare'a'con- 
temporariea  and  mooeaaon,  the  one  point  about  them  all 
tilat  moat  itrikea  xu  ia,  their  amanng  ezuberaace.  The 
Eaglufa  geniofl,  as  IL  Tainein  aabatjuice  remarka,  isoatarally 
abandaot  and  fall  of  force  ;  if  left  to  itaelf,  it  attends  more 
to  qnentitj  than  to  qoality  ;  it  ia  daring  and  enterprising, 
nnd  knowa  not  when  it  is  orer-matched,  aa  English  soldiera 
are  aaid  not  to  know  when  they  are  beaten.  Of  this 
national  Tigoor  a  large  proportion  'waa  in  the  Etiaabethan 
times  directed  to  litaratnre,  and  particularly  to  the  atage^ 
The  derelopment  of  the  drama  had  now  gone  on  without 
nnj  notable  cheek  for  many  generations.  All  the  artistic 
faonlty  of  the  eonntry  which  before  the  Reformation  bad 
applied  itaelf  to  other  arts,  such  aa  decoratire  architecture, 
painting,  and  aculptnre,  now,  when  the  soopa  for  the  exercise 
<^  theaa  waa  aaddenly  rednced  to  the  narrowest  limits, 
tended  to  seek  and  find  a  refuge  in  the  Thespian  art  Space 
does  not  permit  of  onr  noticing  these  dramatists  in  any  but 
the  briefest  manner.  Ben  Jonaon,  proud  of  his  learning 
and  hia  univeivity  education,  inrented  most  of  his  own 
plots,  uid  plumed  himself  on  hia  strict  obaerrance  of  the 
nuitiea.  In  the  playa  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  tha  in6u- 
enoe  of  tin  Spanish  drama,  the  glory  of  which  had  been 
carried  to  a  great  height  by  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Tega, 
ia  noticeable;  Tha  intensity  of  Maksinger  and  the  pathoa 
of  Ford,  amid  much  that  is  grotesque  or  repulaire,  preserve 
their  dntmaa  from  entire  obUTion.  Other  names  are  those 
of  '  Webster,  Chapman,  Heywood,  Dekker,  Maraton, 
Middleton,  and  Rowley.  The  plays  of  Shirley  were  at  the 
height  of  their  popularity  when,  after  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  civil  war,  the  theatres  were  cloeed  by  order  of  the 
parliament  This  order  ia  the  overt  act  of  Paritanism,  by 
which,  after  having  first  complained  of,  then  protested 
against,  tben  furiondy  denounced,  the  abases  of  Uie  stage, 
it  proceeds,  noW  that  it  has  got  the  handling  of  Uie  civil 
sword,,  to  remove  both  use  and  abuse  by  force.  The 
violent  language  of  Prynne  in  the  book  (1633)  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  of  Hittriomattix  (a  barbarous  compound 
signifying  "  thB  player's  scourge though  at  the  time 
cruelly  punished  by  the  SUr  Chamber,  told  of  a  great  and 
increasing  force  of  public  opinion  behind  him,  of  which  be 
was  but  the  mouth-piece.  Puritanism,  by  the  order  of 
snppreasion,  at  once  avenged  the  insults  and  ridicule  with 
which  the  dramatiBts  hod  assailed  it,  and  cut  down  a 
vigorous  Bcion  which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  root  of  the 
ancient  rivilijEation.  The  drama  was  restored  before 
twenty  years  were  over  ;  but  it  waa  a  new  creation,  and 
never  won  .the  people'a  love  as  the  old  Elizabethan  drama 
had  donei  It  waa  an  affair  of  oourta  and  coteries,  and  was 
almoet  shaken  down  the  blunt  reproaches  of  one  honest, 
plain-apoken  man,  Jeremy  Collier.  Puritanism  poesesfling 
itadf  mora  and  more  of  the  popular  conscience^  the  reviv^ 
of  a  natitmed  drama  became  impossible.  Onr  theatres  are 
tnpported  by  the  miacellaneous  urban  population  which  is 
alwayi  to  be  fonnd  in  great  dtiea ;  but  ai  a  nation  we  have 
had  no  drama  linoa  Ihs  dvil  war. 

In  the  deportment  of  Fiction  we  nave  to  note  a  new 
tramfcmatian  of  the  ronwnoe,  by  wluch  it  asaumas  the 
fwm  of  paitoial  noveL  Hie  tale  of  chivalry,  modified  bo 
■a  to  reeommend  a  religions  ideal  by  Walter  and  hia 
lellowworfceni  then  paoatBg  into  the  lovMtory  with 
aUeootioal  ambelliahmenta  in  the  hands  of  Lorria,  waa 
fnrOtt  changed  by  Sannasz^ro,  Montemayor,  bnd  other 
Bpaabh  and  Italian  writers,  into  the  lovenrtory  with  |K^::tural 


and  mythol^cal  embelltahmenta.  Here  of  couiao  we  trace 
the  inBuonce  of  the  classical  revival  ;  allegory  is  drap|)ed 
as  too  cnmbrors ;  and  a  florid  phraaeo]<^,  called  from  the 
idylls  of  Theocritus,  the  miacellaneooa  worka  of  Lucian, 
and  other  classical  or  quasi-clasaieal  aooreea,  tokea  its  place. 
Tbe  Arcadia  of  Sir  ^ilip  Sidney  waa  ai^gested  by 
Saunazzaro's  pastoral  romance  of  the  same  name,  but  can 
be  read  with  more  interest,  because  we  seo  that  it  has  beun 
made  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  a  powerful  mind  makes 
known  ita  thoughts  on  many  intricate  and  important  qnes- 
tions,  in  metapbysica,  political  science,  art,  and  social  ethics. 
But  the  prolixity  of  the  work,  together  with  its  confused 
arrangement,  would  always  prevent  it  from  attaining  to 
aaytbing  like  the  popularity  wliich  it  enjoyed  when,  and 
for  some  time  after,  tt  appeared.  The  £uphut»  of  Lyly,  a 
kind  of  philoaopbical  novel,  written  in  an  affected  and 
pedantic  atyle,  has,  since  tbe  ascription  to  its  influence  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  of  the  magniloquout  bombast  which  he 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  in  the  Monaitery, 
and  considers  to  be  characteristic  of  the  convenation  of 
courtiers  at  that  period,  given  rise  to  the  term 
"  euphuism."  Yet  it  must  bo  allowed  that  Sir  Fiercia 
Shafton's  talk  is  quite  a  caricature  of  the  language  ia 
Suphves ;  of  the  two,  it  more  resembles  the  high-flown 
language  that  we  meet  with  in  Sidney's  Arcadia.  Tbe 
Jlundtia  Alter  it  Idem  of  Hall  (afterwards  biahop  of 
Korwich)  is  a  satirical  romance,  written  from  the  clerico' 
despotic  point  of  view,  in  the  aim  of  exhibiting  the  debase- 
ment which  the  principle  of  democracy,  if  carried  out  con- 
sistently  and  over  a  long  period,  woiUd,  according  to  tho 
aether's  theory,  bring  upon  both  social  and  indiridual  man. 
One  of  the  last  and  most  pernicious  delusidns  of  the 
infatuated  community  described  m  the  book  consists  in 
establishing  "  a  perpetual  parliament"  Such  were  the 
advisers,  obeying  vr hose  fatal  suggestions  Chsrlea  I.  reigned 
eleven  years  without  a  parliament,  and  brought  things  to  a 
pans  whence  civil  war  was  the  only  issue. 

In  the  EccUsiatiicat  Folitjf  of  Richard  Hooker,  published 
near  the  close  of  the  I6Lh  century,  a  solid  intellectual  basis, 
illustrated  by  great  learning  and  the  attractions  of  a  grave 
and  majestic  style,  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  via  media,  in  wbich  Anglican  churchmen 
believed  they  saw  a  secure  shelter  for  moderate  minds, 
midway  between  Rome  and  the  extreme  forms  of| 
Protestantism.  Tbe  work  is  naturally  directed  rather 
against  the  Puritans,  who  were  Qomerous  both  in  church 
and  state,  and  might  eventually,  as  in  fact  they  did^  gain 
the  upper  hand,  than  against  tbe  Catholics,  whom  the  laws 
already  eilenced  and  disarmed.  .  The  restiveneas  of  tha 
Puritans  under  the  existing  laws  and  church  ordinances, 
which,  as  they  thought,  left  religion  insufBciently  reformed, 
snggeeted  to  Hooker  an  inquiry  into  tl'e  nature  of  laws,  and 
the  grounds  of  their  binding  force  ;  ;his  is  tho  subject  ot 
the  celebrated  disquisition  in  the  first  book.  Tbe  Puritans 
were  not  convinced,  and  the  stm^le  between  them  and  tlie 
Anglicans  went  on  increasing  iu  violence,  nntil,  after  tha 
outbreak  of  war,  the  ascendency  of  the  Pnritan  clement  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  the  seeesaion  of  moat  of  the  peen  to 
Oxford,  enabled  its  enamiea  temporarily  to  aupprsaa  tha 
established  church.  During  the  suppresaion,  a  -work  of 
great  ability,  entitled  A  Diaeount  o»  Aa  Libtrtf  of  Fro- 
phuying  (1647),  appeared  from  tha  pen  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 
Fif^  years  have  inade  a  great  diffisrence;  the  champion  of 
Anglicanism  no  longer  insisti  on  obedience,  but  pleads  for 
toleration ;  if  only  tiie  Church  of  England  conhl  be  eatah- 
lished  again  in  certun  diatricta,  he  would  be  willing  to  see 
the  worship  of  many  different  lectuirovidad  that  they  all 
agreed  to  accept  the  Ape^a^^Woa^pQg^^^ 
carried  on  in  other  parts  tif  v^»  oonntry.  tat  upie  of  a 
few  ye?T8  reatored  to  the  chnreh  ita  former  status  without 
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•07  damaguig  ttnxomAmt,  uid  the  qtustioD  of  toUntloii 
vu  laid  hy  till  tho  Barolntion. 

Thq  Mfaolaatio  philoaophj  fall,  u  we  haTe  ^aan,  at  tlia 
cbaage  of  rel^;ioii ;  and  for  aoiM  time  nothing  took  ite 
plaos^  Wluik  ^ow^bioal  atudies  WW*  nviTod,  tli^  took 
a  a«w  diraetioii,  and  were  punaed  ia  •  nnr  ^liriL  Tha 
old  pli0oao|ih  J,  mmming  np  tha  wiailoiii  of  Qraaw  and  that 
of  tii9  Ouutian  Bohoola,  said  to  tiio  atadanii  **£ik)W  God, 
know  thjaelf ;  from  this  twofold  knowledge  lean  what  ia 
doty ;  that  don^  inTMtigat*  at  diieretiott  either  nature  or 
the  woild  of  ideal. "  In  praetioe,  howerer,  a  dty  Iqgio  and 
matajdiTiu^  eDoombered  with  technicaliMee,  fcHrmed  die  sole 
itelleotiial  pabnlnm  prorided  for  moat  atodenti  of  pbilo- 
M^phy,  TIm  new  doctrine,  introdnoed  bjr  Bacon,  laid, 
**  Know  Nature,  and  for  that  porpoea  atody  thy  own  mind, 
and  diaoorer  tba  criteria  by  which  natnn^i  wayi  may  be 
teated ;  tha  knowledge  ao  gained  will  be  povert  vluoh,  well 
need,  will  enrich  and  adorn  human  life^"  Mr  Hallam,  re- 
preaenting  tha  general  English  opinion,  calls  Beoon  *'  the 
father  of  modern  sdenee ; "  but  his  claim  to  the  title  is 
dispnted  both  by  the  French  and  by  tha  Italians,  Howerer 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  he  rery  early  oonceiTed  the 
idea  of  working  ont  a  new  and  compete  aystem  of  philo- 
sophy; and  to  a  joTenile  work  unfolding  his  project  in 
outline,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  about  1084,  he 
gara  the  title  Ttmporit  Partua  Jfaximu;  the  greatest  birth 
of  ^me.  The  phrase  sounds  arrogant,  but  was  not  really 
so ;  an  that  Bacon  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  new  doctrine 
was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  time  now  ripe  for  its  recep- 
tion,— the  growth  of  the  Zeit-geist,to  nee  a  modem  phrase, 
'  —and  that  it  was  impuesible  to  orerstate  its  importance  and 
potency.  Bat  his  life  was  too  mncb  taken  op  with  active 
labours  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  the  conncil- 
chamber,  to  pennit  ctf  hta  carrying  his  Teat  plana  into  excca- 
tion.  All  that  wo  possess  of  his  philosophy  is  contained 
in  iiwAdvane«nuHt  of  Learning  (1605),  the  Inttauratio 
JSagna  (1620),  and  the  i)«  AugmaUU  3ci«ntiarum  (1«23). 
The  Tfutauratio  is  a  colossal  programme  ci  his  philosophy 
in  six  diTisions,  of  whiduinly  the  second,  the  '*  Novum 
Organnm,"  is  worked  out^  and  Uiat  not  completely.  The 
"  Novum  Organnm  "  was  designed  to  be  the  new  logic  of 
induction,  wluch  Bacon  regarded  as  the  mind's  proper  in- 
stmment  in  utilising  the  froits  of  experience.  "  Experience 
and  observation  are  the  guides  through  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy,, which  is  the  hand-maid  and  interpreter  of  nature 
Neverthelees  the  particular  instrument  which  he  invented, 
the  method  of  instancee,  is  too  cumbrous  for  practical  use, 
and  in  fact  never  has  been  emplc^ed  in  physical  inquiries. 
"  If  we  have  not  tried  it,"  says  Ur  KUia,  in  one  of  his  ex- 
ceedingly able  introdnctions  to  the  works  of  Bacon,  "  it  is 
because  we  feel  confident  that  it  would  not  answer.  We 
regard  it  as  a  curious  piece  of  machinery,  very  subtle, 
elaborate,  and  ingenious,  but  not  worth  constructing, 
beoanae  all  the  work  it  oould  do.  may  be  done  more  easily 
another  way."  It  ia  not  in  virtue  of  his  method,  which 
will  not  work,  nor  on  account  of  special  contributions  to 
any  br^h  of  physical  science,  for  none  such  exist,  that  so 
high  a  ^aoe  among  philosophers  is  assigned  to  Bacon  by 
his  countrymen.  It  is  radier  on  account  of  the  lofty 
enthusiasm  which  animates  his  writings,  and  makes  him 
appear  in  them  as  the  hierophant  of  Nature,  eloquently 
pleading  against  the  neglect  of  her  worship. 

The  edifice  of  Christian  philosophy  lay  in  ruins,  as  we 
have  seen,  frcon  the  time  of  the  Benaiasance ;  Bacon  offered 
a  partial  substitute,  designed  to  endow  man  with  power  over 
nature ;  it  was  left  for  Hobbes,  his  assistant  and  disciple, 
to  make  an  attempt  to  occupy  the  whola  of  (he  ancient 
field  of  liuNtgfat  He  deured  to  instmet  mankind  aa  to  the 
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wigin,  nators,  and  value  et  their  eoneeptiona  TSi|weting 
Ood  aiad  thamaelTaa,  to  investigate  the  mwal  natara  of  ma^ 
and  to  define  the  fonns  of  gnidanoe  and  of  eondnet  beat 
suited  for  a  being  so  constituted  m  mind  and  heaik.  His 
prinnpal  work  was  publidied  in  1661  under  tha  title  of 
LtvitUAam.  Tht  fundamental  principle  from  whic&  he  starts 
is^  that  every  thought  which  can  arise  in  the  mind  of  man 
is  a  "  ra[ffeBBUtation  or  appearance  of  aoma  quality  of  a 
"body  without  ni,  which  is  commonly  called  an  dbject? 
** There  ia  no  conception,"  he  proceed^  "in  a  nan'a  mind 
which  hath  not  at  fiiat,  totally,  or  1^  parts,  been  b^ottoi 
upon  the  organs  of  sansei  The  rest  are  dwived  Xram  that 
original"  Tha  doctrine  of  innate  ideal,  and  eTeiy  waggm- 
tion  that  it  ia  poasible  for  man  to  obtain  real  fcnowladga 
otherwise  then  through  the  zepMti  of  tha  aeaae^  are  hy 
tUa  pceliminaiy  tenet  rejected.  He  |ffoceadi|  with  tha 
utmost  acuteoeiB,  and  a  power  of  doae  and  adstained 
obaervation  which  ia  traly  admiraUe,  to  anal^  the  mate 
important  conceptums  concerning  Qod,  tim^  mfini^,  anb- 
stance,  &c,  which  find  a  harbour  within  the  mind.  Hia 
explanations  and  definitions  on  all  these  heads  bear,  aa 
might  be  expected  from  hia  primary  tenet,  a  atrong 
materialistic  impresa.  He  is  also  a  nominalist ;  all  objecta, 
according  to  him,  exist  eingly  and  separately;  the  only 
nnivetsal  is  the  name  given  to  a  number  of  objecta  vhi» 
agree  in  certain  given  reepecta ;  the  belief  in  the  irriitinfft 
of  univeraals  as  idea$  he  rejecta,  not  aa  emmeona  but  aa 
absurd ;  nothing  exists  for  him  between,  or  beeides,  the 
object,  and  the  human  faculties  perceiving  and  naming  it. 
Of  the  belief  in  a  Ood  he  says  that  "  by  the  visible  things 
of  this  world  and  their  admirable  order  a  man  may  etmceive 
there  is  a  cause  of  them,  which  men  call  Ood,  and  yet  not 
have  an  idea  or  image  of  Him  in  his  min£"  "  As  Qod  ia 
incomprehensible,  it  follows  thiU  we  can  have  no  conception 
or  image  of  the  Deity ;  and  conaequently  all  Hia  attributeo 
signify  oui  inalolify  or  defect  of  power  to  conceive  anytbiofr 
concerning  his  nature,  and  not  any  conception  of  the  same 
excepting  only  this,  that  there  is  a  Ood."  In  spite  Oi 
■tatementi  of  this  kind,  which  are  obviously  capable  of 
being  taken  in  a  good  sense,  it  has  been  customary  to  regard 
Hobbes  as  an  atheist.  The  cause  is  found  in  the  complete 
inadequacy  of  his  system  of  morale  to  make  good  what 
might  be  wanting  in  hia  speculative  tenets.  It  is  not  the 
omissions  and  one-stdedneae  of  his  metaphyuca  alone,  but 
it  is  these,  coupled  with  the  perversions  in  his  moral 
philosophy,  which  have  affixed  to  his  name  a  reputation  for 
atheism.  The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  Ood,  even 
attenuated  to  the  form  which  we  hare  seen  above,  might 
have  been  sufficientiy  integrated  by  a  sound  doctrine  re- 
■pecting  the  human  conscience,  the  beet  witness  for  Qod, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  that  it  is  in  man's  power  to 
appeal  ta  But  when  we  examine  Hobbea's  teaching  on 
moral  matters,  we  find  it  full  of  paradox  and  absurdity. 
Eveiy  passion  and  feeling  which  csu  move  the  human  heart 
is,  according  to  him,  the  more  or  h  ss  disguised  ofEspring  of 
sdf-lovet  He  soofis  at  the  very  notion  of  free-will.  The 
warnings  of  conscience  are  merely  the  fear  of  something 
disagreeable  happening  to  oorselvea,  if  we  proceed  in  a 
particular  line  of  conduct  towards  our  neighboura.  Justice 
and  virtue  are  chimeras ;  that  is  just  which  is  commanded 
by  tlie  laws,  or  which  a  man  has  covenanted  to  do ;  that  ia 
virtuous  wMch  tends  to  the  general  well-being  oi  Ot»  com* 
munity  in  which  we  move. 

Hobbee's  viewa  on  civil  society  and  government  were  fiiat 
given  to  the  world  in  hia  De  Give  (1647) ;  but  tbia  was 
afterwuds  incorporated  in  the  Leinathan.  The  state  of 
nature,  he  holds,  is  a  state  of  war;  each  man  haa,  nndl  he 
is  restrained,  a  natural  right  to  take  eyeiTtliing  arannd  him 
for  hia  own  use ;  every  ot^iM  ftfia9@|#fiW;  war 
is  therefon  inevitable.   But  men  find  that  in  lu  long-run 
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paue  con'duoM  to  their  anjoymeat  more  than  war ;  thej  m 
wilUbg,  tlienfora,  that  the  natantt  ri^t  which  «Ach 
poMMiM  should  be  cbridgtd,  and  with  thii  aod  in  view 
th<7  ent«r  into  a  eonnant  iiDdar  which  agoTsramant  it  set 
vp  orer  thenij  charged  with  maiDtainiog  peace,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  welfare  in  other  ways.  After  thii  him  been 
done,  the  wihjects  cannot  change  their  goTemment  without 
ita  consent  There  are  three  possible  forms  of  goTemment, 
— monarchy,  aristocracy)  democracy, — in  each  of  which  the 
sovereign  power  caoDot  be  limited  or  dirided.  He  appean 
to  have  thought  the  limited  monarchy  of  Englaad  a  vicious 
form,  which  events  had  shown  to  be  practically  nateuable, 
the  division  <rf  power  between  aovereign  and  democratic 
assembly  having'  led  to  civil  war.  Of  the  three  forms  he 
mnch  prefers  monarchy,  that  is,  absolute  monarchy.  He 
thinks  it  even  more  important  that  the  aovereign  ahonld 
not  be  hampered  by  any  oppoeition  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood,  than  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
democracy.  Accordingly  he  insists  that  the  state  and  the 
chorch  should  be  the  same  body  under  different  aspects,  the 
sovereign  of  the  one  being  also  the  supreme  head  and  ruler 
of  the  other.  The  sovereign,  if  he  be  a  Christian,  la  to 
determine  what  religious  dogmas  shall  be  taoj^t  by  the 
clergy,  and  to  be  the  judge  in  the  last  resort  on  qaestions 
affecting  those  dogmas.  "  This,"  as  Mr  Hallam  observes, 
**is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  doctrine  of  Hooker,  and 
■till  less  from  the  practice  of  Henry  VIII." 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes 
exercised  a  baneful  influence  on  the  inorality  of  a  large 
number  of  educated  men  in  the  Isst  half  of  the  17th  century. 
But  for  hii  love  of  paradox,  this  influence  would  doubtless 
have  been  etill  greater.  In  an  eloquent  peroralaon,  Mr 
Hallam  ihus  sums  np  his  examination  of  the  political  and 
ethical  writings  of  the  philosopher  of  Ualmesbury  : — "  The 
politieal  system  of  Hobbee,  like  his  moral  system,  of  which, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  a  portion,  sears  up  the  heart  It  takes 
away  the  sense  of  wrong,  tiiat  iias  consoled  the  wise  and 
good  in  their  dangers,  the  proud  appeal  of  innocence  under 
oppression,  like  that  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements,  uttered 
to  the  witnessing  world,  to  the  coming  agee,  to  the  just  ear 
of  heaven.  It  confounds  the  principles  of  moral  approbation, 
tiie  notions  of  good  an-l  ill  desert,  in  a  servile  idolatry  of 
the  monstrous  leviathan  it  creates,  and  after  sacrificing  all 
nght  at  the  altar  of  power,  denies  to  the  Omnipotent  the 
prerogati'ra  of  dictating  the  laws  of  His  own  WMihifk"' 

VIL  IteaetioH  and  Countti^Aetlon,  1660-1700.— At  the 
BestOTation,  the  king  and  his  personal  friends,  who  had 
lived  abroad  during  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate, 
brought  to  England  a  sense  of  fitness  in  things  literary,  and 
an  averaion  to  what  yraa  grotesque  end  exaj^rated  in  style, 
whidi  they  had  picked  up  in  the  polished  socie^  of  the 
French  salona  In  poetry,  perhaps,  no  reform  was  needed. 
Tite  prevalenoe  of  good  taste  and  ^ood  aens^  aausted  by 
the  azample  of  Hilton,  who  in  his  jUTSiitls  poems  seoraed 
to  use  the  **  new-fangled  toys  *  of  the  &Dtaatte  poets,  had 
tSrn&f  eondemned  the  schocd  vliieh  delighted  in  *'  con- 
oeitik*  Thm  ia  a  pntity  of  form  in  the  odes  of  Waller,  in 
the  wqrka  of  Solium,  and  even  in  much  that  in  his  l^at 
yean  came  from  the  pen  Cowley,  which  premtsd  ex- 
ception being  taken  to  them  mi  die  scoce  of  reflnement. 
With  r^ard  to  proee  etyle  and  the  drama  ths  case  was 
different  When  men  looked  back  for  twenty  yean  and 
mors  to  the  theatre  as  it  was  before  the  tonddes,  and  re- 
membered the  plqni  ol  Jonson  and  Shiri^,  felt  that 
than  warf  nncA  need  of  •  ohangau  Tlie  g^  yonng  roiU 
of  Jonson's  ^kys  ia  a  eoane,  bnttal,  and  inmpportable 
personage;  lus  *'elendiea''and  aaUiea  an  not  wit,biittlw 


noisy  outcome  of  a  superficial  cleverness,  aided  1^  a  flow 
<tf  animal  spirita  The  easy  badinage  and  well-managed 
double  tntendrt  of  the  French  comic  stage  were  new 
phenomena,  of  which  tbst  of  England  had  never  had  the 
least  conception.  Kor,  in  tragedy,  was  then  any  inelinar 
tion  to  return  to  the  pUed  np  agony— **  horror  on  horror's 
head  "—of  the  plots  of  Ford  and  Hetcher.  Coraeille  had 
shown  that  the  eentimoata  of  honour  and  Icve  in  iheir 
chivalrous  intensity,  when  exhibited  as  in  conflict  with  the 
hsisb  demands  of  cirenmstance  and  the  world,  are  capable  of 
producing  the  flneet  tragic  eituationa  Diyden's  heroic  plays 
{Ths  Indian  Emperor,  Ths  Congueit  Granada,  &c.)  were! 
up  to  a  certun  point  imitations  of  Comcille ;  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  sensational  and  crowded  with  incident 
was  a  feature  taken  from  the  theatn  of  Spain.  The  vene 
is  rhymed  in  imitation  of  his  French  models ;  snd  in  more 
than  one  of  his  prefaces  or  essays  Drydon  ably  urged  the 
claims  of  "  his  long  loved  mistress.  Rhyme,"  as  an  indispen- 
sable deoontion  without  which  the  reqnieite  weight  and] 
dignity  oi  the  tragic  style  could  not  be  attained.  In  the 
article  on  the  Db/ju.  (vol  vii  p.  434),  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  chief  works,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  pro- 
duced hj  our  dnmatists  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
end  of  the  ceataiy.  Dryden,  whose  power  and  insight  grew 
with  advancmg  age,  recognized,  after  devoting  himself  to 
the  heroic  style  for  yean,  the  superiority  of  Shakespeare, 
abandoned  rhyme,  and  produced  in  1690  his  finest  play 
Don  Sebadian,  But  it  was  then  too  late  to  arrest  the 
decay  ci  the  dram&  The  Dutch  king  who  then  eat  on  the; 
Stuart  throne,  the  Dutch  army  which  had  placed  him  there,! 
the  exultation  of  the  Whigs  and  the  dissenters,  were  all  so 
many  indicatibns  that  the  Teutonic  element  in  the  English 
m|nd  was  again  in  the  ascendant  And  the  ascendency  of 
the  Teatonto  dement^  then  still  more  than  in  previous  ages, 
on  account  of  the  gulf  which  had  been  established  between 
the  Teutonic  and  Latin  racee  by  the  Reformation,  implied 
the  predcHninance  of  an  energy  which  preferred  strength  to 
grace,  the  useful  to  the  beautiful,  industry  to  art  All 
theee  impulses  were  of  course  only  confirmed  by  the 
nligious  and  moral  views  which  are  grouped  under  the 
general  name  of  Puritanism.  The  drams,  tiierefore,  being 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  spirit,  fell  aver  lower  and 
lower ;  and  though  momentarily  uplifted,  in  later  times, 
by  the  genius  of  a  Goldsmith  or  a  Sheridan,  it  has  never 
rained  its  hold  npon  the  nation.  A  modem  critic  has 
eompared  our  drama,  commencing  with  the  Elizabethan 
age  and  ending  with  the  present  day,  to  a  huge  pyramid 
which  stands  on  a  broad  and  magn^cent  base,  dwindles 
continually,  and  ends  in  nothing.  Even  at  this  day,  there 
is  still  too  much  of  the  Puritan  temper  in  general  aodety  to 
admit  ui  the  aucceaa  of  any  propoaal  in  parliament  tending 
to  the  enconragemoit  and  support  <d  the  dram  hj  (he  state, 
ss  a  department  of  national  coltiir& 

The  proee  style  of  the  F^ch  writen  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  Bestwatiim,  much  superior  to  ours.  We  had  no 
one  to  oppoee  to  S<f[rais,  Fontenelle,  Balzac,  Toitnre, 
Menage,  and  Bonhoan,  to  select  only  the  principal  namea 
amon|[  theFnoeh  critiGS  and  bemue  etprit*.  Vat  was  this 
Bopenori^  of  oar  nei^Mran  sensiUy  diminished  till  the 
next  cwtnry,  when  Addison,  Steele,  and  Swift  redressed 
the  babnoe.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  to  Diyden  Oat  the 
proee  of  his  numerous  essays,  prefaces,  and  dedications, 
pnfixed  or  subjoined  to  hia  published  plays  (espedally  the 
f  iMiy  on  Dramalh  JPoety),  is  incompanUy  more  polldied 
and  mon  effective  than  any  of  the  rude  attempts  at  criticiam 
which  onr  writen  had  hitherto  attempted.  Then  ia,  how- 
ever, a  certain  wildness  clinging  to  I^yden's  stvl^  ii|  ^nta 
of  his  efforts  to  improra  it^and  in^^la~fif^nyi^and  the 
promptitude  of  hU  vivKr^H^ Vi^AeVer  feels 
quite-  secure  against  the  occurrence  of  a  solecism.  H.^hl«i'd 
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B^fff-ia  more  nnexceptioDable ;  he  had  resided  mach  in 
Fnmeo,  a»d  cooBorted  with  £^eh  lUtratit  and  thus 
iMToed  the  chann  a  pwfectlj  deav  ud  fimple  way  of 
writings  Among  the  diTitiu  of  this  age  then  was  much 
eloqnenoe^  mneh  riohness  and  ftvcc^  but  little  good  itjle. 
Nothing  eatf  be  m<»e  tx^ona  thui  T^lw,  bit  it  ta  a 
doj/wg  manner ;  bia  ftwility  of  apeeeh  and  onntng  ima|pna- 
tioa  an  maateta  of  him,  not  he  of  them.  laaae  Barrow, 
who  died  in  hia  fntj-aaTenth  year  in  1677,  leema  to  be  the 
beat  of  them;  he  has  men  aell-oonunand  than  Taylor, 
mora  aamaBtneaa  than  South,  and  more  dignity  than  Baxter. 
Against  TOlotaon's  atyle  no  particular  objeetion  can  be 
niged,  ezoept  that  it  does  not  pravait  hia  8mmm  firom 
bwDg  dnll  and  dry. 

In  the  Pilgrim's  Progrm  of  'John  Banyan  (1684)  the 
ityle,  without  being  elevated  at  diatbgniahed,  ia  pkin  and 
manly.  It  is  of  eonrao  free  from  peltry,  vhidi  eaiinot 
be  when  then  ia"  no  learning;  bat  it  ia  alao  free  from 
aflEiactationa,  and-^moat  alw^a — from  vnlgarity.  It  is 
intereating  to  obaerTe  in  thi^ — tiie  moat  popular  English 
work  of  ^  century,— the  rerinl  M  the  old  allegoncal  way 
(tf  writing  which  waa  so  much  relished  in  the  age  Chaucer. 
Mr  Halum  ranarha  that  there  ia  aome  inoonsisteney  or 
defeotiToneea  of  plan ;  the  persecution  of  the  pilgrims  in 
the  aty  id  Vanity,  and  the  adTentun  of  the  cava  and  the 
two  giants,  might  with  equal  propriety,  so  far  as  the 
allegorical  meaning  is  concerned,  hare  been  ^acad  at  any 
other  stage  id  the  pilgrimagei  This  ia  true ;  bat  it  is  only 
saying  ti^t  in  theae  paaaagea  the  tale  oreriMwers  the 
allegoiy ;  conaidered  aa  ineidnita  in  the  tale,  thejr  eoiUd  not 
haTe  been  better  placed  than  when  they  an. 

Ill  the  heyday  ot  reaction  a^inat  the  hypocrisy  and 
Tiolenoe  of  iba  Puritans,  it  mtj  be  imagined  timt  neither 
tfaqr  nw  their  ^inciples  found  any  quarter.  A  long  satin 
in  doggerel  rene,  &a  Hvd&mu  of  Samuel  BnUer,  one  of 
the  beat  aeoond-rate  poeta  of  the  Axf,  waa  eapeeially  devoted 
to  their  diaeomfitnn  The  general  taxtun  of  thia  poem  ia 
loose  and  careleaa;  Ihe  Tsnifieation,  as  a  mle,  too  un- 
polished to  inTite  to  a  second  reading ;  atiO  there  an 
epigrammatic  coupleta  and  aarcaatie  descriptions  in  it  which 
will '  be  remembered  while  English  literatun  endaree. 
Denharo,  beet  known  as  the  author  of  the  pretty  descriptive 
poem  of  Coopet't  Bill,  wrote  many  pieces  in  the  spirit  of 
the  reaction,  which  in  him,  as  in  DaTeoant  and  others,  went 
to  the  length  of  identifying  Puritanism  with  ChristiaDity, 
and  rejecting  both  toge^er.  Such  at  least  seema  the 
natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  a  pemsal  of  Denham'a 
strange  poem  entitled  Ths  Progrtta  Zeamirig.  In 
Dr^en's  poetry  the  temper  and  policy  of  reaction  an 
exhibited  with  great  diatinctneea.  At  first,  and  for  many 
years  after  the  Restoration,  hia  attatyks  an  chiefly  npon  the 
political  side  of  Puritanism;  he  rings  the  diangee  on 
"rebellion,"  "faction,"  "disobedience,"  and  "anarchy." 
Id  Absalom  and  Aehu<^hel  (1681)  he  argues,  with  that 
^ill  of  mriodnation  in  metn  which  nerer  forsakes  him« 
againat  the  teoata  of  demoeraey  and  theabaolnte  right  of  a 
m-^ority : — 

"  Kw  b  the  people's  Jodgment  slvays  trns  ; 
The  mort  mnj  orr  a>  groHly  u  tho  few." 

In  Threnodia  Augvstalis  he  talks  of  "aeuates  inaolently 
loud;"  and  in  the  Hind  and  Panther  (1687)  clererly 
preaaee  home  against  the  clergy,  who  wen  grumbling  at 
the  arbitrary  aetaofJameelL,  their  own  declared  principles 
of  "passire  obedience*  and  "submiasion  for  conscience' 
soke."  In  middle  life  Dryden  began  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  controTersy  on  the  grounda  of  religioua  belief  ; 
we  see  him  in  the  Seligio  Laid  (1681)  perplexing  hinuelf 
with  the  endearour  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  province 
of  authority  and  that  of  private  judgment.  Waiving  the 
qaeation  as  to  the  entin  aineerity,  or  rather  diaintereatedr 
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neea,  of  his  conversion,  we  find  him,  after  that  ivent,  ex- 
emplifying the  reaction  against  Pnritaniam  in  an  extreme 
degree ;  as  he  had  magnified  the  authority  of  the  prince  in 
the  pc^tical  sphere,  so  now  he  magnifies  the  auliu»i^  of 
the  church^  in  the  religioua  sphere.  Tha  Sind  and  Pemt/ur, 
aa  all  the  world  knows,  is  a  theologico-p<^tioal  dialt^e, 
disguised  undera  thin,  every  thin  of  aUegoiy, on  B(»m 
of  the  questions  debated  between  thechmrchesfrf  BomeancI 
England,  and  also  on  smne  of  the  politiaal  themes  then  ia 
vogue. 

As  for  tiie  drams,  the  men  foot  oE  ita  revind  ma  a  parfe 
of  the  reaction  againat  Pnritaniam.  Id  the  coarse  |4ay  of 
Tfte  Soundksadt,  or  Ae  Good  Otd  Catue,  by  Mrs  Aphra 
Bebn,  which  came  out  shortly  i^ter  the  Bestontion,  some 
of  the  great  Commonwealthamen  on  exhibited  on  the 
stage,  of  coutae  in  an  odiona  light  Diyden  kept  clear, 
in  hia  dnmas,  of  seurrilities  of  this  kind,  prabobly  becanae 
he  hinmelf  had  been  brought  up  among  FuiUana,  la  the 
famona  jday  of  Sir  Cowrtlg  Nice  (1680)  Ynj  CrowiUi  the 
character  of  the  Whig-Puritan,  Ur  Testimony,  is  a  emn- 
ponnd  (tf  hypocrisy,  knavery,  and  eowardica  Yet  at  the 
time  when  thia  play  was  npresented,  tiie  party  of  the 
counter«ction,  represented  now  by  the  names  of  "Whig 
and  dissenter,  was  already  so  strong  that  Crowne  could  say 
of  them  in  hia  dedioati(m  to  the  duke  irf  Ormond, — There 
wen  no  liring,  if  aome  great  men,  elevated  not  only  in 
quality  but  understanding  above  the  rest  of  the  worid,  did 
not  protect  us  [the  dnmatiate]  from  those  hazbarian^ 
because  they  know  us."  After  tna  Revolurion  then  waa 
a  truce;  the  oomediea  of  Otmtpnre  and  Wycheriqr li^V" 
no  political  beuing.  The  comic  stage  was  hardly,  it  at 
oil,  MnploTsd  for  party  purposes  till  the  reign  of  Qneen 
Anne^  when  the  strong  hijgh«hnrch  temper  whidi  prevailed 
in  the  ooontiy  caused  the  xevival  of  ^  Coitrily  Siem 
(1711}.  A  few  yean  later  CSbber,  m  his  ^  of  the 
Sot4%roTt  ii^tatad  from  MoIiWs  Tagt^t^  attadnd  tiw 
nonjoron  and  the  CathdicB  in  the  interest  of  the 
Hanoverian  snoeeasioa  As  altered  by  BSckersteth,  the 
same  play  appeared  soon  afterwards  with  the  title  of  Th* 
JRypocrite ;  hen  dissent  is  attaclnd  in  the  persoos  of  Dr 
Cantwell  and  Mawworm. 

In  political  philosophy  the  reactionary  spirit  waa  repre- 
sented by  8ir  Robert  Filmer,  who,  in  his  Pairiartha  (1680), 
argued  that  legitimate  kings  inherited  the  absdute  power 
over  their  sufajacta,  which  he  assumed  Adam  and  the  patoi- 
archs  to  have  posicsaed  and  exercised  over  their  faiuliea. 
This  doctrine  was  opposed  by  the  npublican  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  also  by  Locke,  whose  admirable  Trtaiiset  an 
Oovemment  appeared  in  1688.  Though,  not  indiqxieed  to 
admit  that  the  monarchical  constitution  of  eusting  kingdoma 
was  originally  imitated  from  the  patriarchal  rule,  which  in 
the  mfancy  of  society  is  known  to  hare  existed,  nay,  which 
still  exists  in  families  and  clans,  Lot^e  tlenied  thai  thia 
imitation  implied  any  devolution  of  right  or  power ;  the 
origin  of  civU  right  he  sought,  like  Hoc^,  in  a  'contract^ 
expressed  or  implied,  between  the  govemora  and  tlm 
governed,  which  bound  the  one  to  govern  on  oertain 
prescribed  terms,  that  is,  according  to  ttw,  and  the  otiier 
to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  the  government  It  ia 
well  known  that  this  doctrine  of  an  original  contract  found 
it%  way  into  that  celebrated  state-paper,  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  James  XL  had 
"  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  kingdinn, 
by  breahng  the  original  contract  betveen  king  and  ptopU." 

In  other  departments  of  literature,  as  well  aa  political 
philosophy,  the  counter-action  strongly  asserted  iteelf. 
Milton,  "  on  evil  tongues  though  fallen,  and  evil  times," 
knew  tiiat  he  should  "  fit  audience  find,  though  few,"  when 
at  tiie  close  of  life  he  gave^hisLlong<|nromtBed  aepice4o  tho 
epic  mnat^  aad  sang  **  an  elabonts  song  to  geurationsk" 
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The  Paradit*  Zott  is  indisputsblj  the  work  of  b  great  and 
lofty  mind, — of  a  mind  atmed  itj  natim  with  an  asttmiah- 
ing  moral  eoergj'^aiid  equipped  with  powers  of  tmagiiiatioD 
aod  coDoepUcMi  suitable  to  the  charge  of  a  vast  entetprisa. 
This  LB  the  more  appareot,  becanae  the  diction  ctf  the  poem 
certainly^falla  below  the  standard  of  parity  and  evenDMS 
which  Uie  beat  writera  of  the  day  had  reached,  while  the 
pecaliar  nature  of  his  subject  inTdved  Hilton  in  the 
greatest  difficulties,  A  number  of  awkward  and  iU-soand- 
ing  words,  the  use  of  which  would  fix  the  note  of  pedantry 
on  any  one  ebie  than  Milton,  were  formed  him  from  the 
Latin,  and  freely  employed  in  the  jParaditt  Lotl;  how 
injudiciously,  the  mere  fact  that  not  one  of  them  has  held 
its  ground  and  come  into  oommon  nae  is  sufficient  toprore. 
The  subject, — belonging  neither  to  history  nw  legend,  so 
that  details  could  not  be  supplied  by  traditicoi,  and  could 
only  be  inrented  at  the  imminent  risk  of  profaaeDess, — was 
baffling  by  its  very  grandeur  and  simplioity.  It  did  not 
in  itself  present  a  sufficiency  of  changes  and  incidents  to 
furnish  oat  the  material  of  a  long  epie  composition  ;  hence 
}f  ilton  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  episodes,  with  which 
nearly  half  the  poem  is  taken  ap.  It  is  noteworthy  how 
wei^^  and  dignified  a  rhythm  bhoik  reiae  becomes  in  his 
hands.  Nerer,  a«  used  him,  does  it  even  tend  to  be  the 
dull,  inngnifican^  tiresome  metre  whid  it  was  iu  the  hands 
of  later  writers,  «^.,  Thomson,  Tonn^  and  even  Words- 
worthy  in  their  nsf^igent  hours.  Uiltoo,  in  vhoee  eyes  the 
Cavalian  of  the  BwtontioQ  were 

"  The  sons 
Of  Balid,  Iswn  with  tasotsBss  and  wln%" 
neither  wished  nor  expected  to  be  nad  at  ooott  For^ 
yean  kter,  when  oonnter«ction  had  aecompUslud  the  R»- 
TolutuB,  ud  Whiggism  had  aaenrad  mndi  of  the  gronod 
from  which  its  parent  Pnritanisni  had  been  oontempkaonsly 
thrust  back,  Whig  erltici  like  Addiicn  fowid  no  difficult 
in  gaining-  a  hearing  when  they  prsBsed  upon  general 
Bodafy  the  eonaidention  of  the  rarpaMing  elaiau  <rf  the 
ParadutLott  to  the  admiiation  ot  Fagliifhtnen. 

In  the  department  <rf  history,  the  reaetimt  pndneed,  in 
Clarendon's  Biatorf  efikt  R^UUitm,  a  muteriy  and  endni^ 
ing  woric.  The  writera  of  the  eonnter«ction  were  also  bni^ 
in  Una  $dd ;  and  Bnmef s  Buforf  ef  tkt  E^itrmatum 
(1679)  waa  thought  to  lend  so  much  support  to  ?n>teetant 
and  libnal  principles  Uiat  he  received  ue  thanln  of  the 
Rouse  (tf  Commons  for  writing  it 

The  materialistic  empiricism  of  Hobbee  gave  place  in  this 
period  to  what  has  been  called  the  sensistic  emptriciam,  or 
sensationalism,  of  Locke.  Inasmuch  as  this  philosopher 
■^ek  two  important  blows  at  principles  which  the  VHiig- 
Poritaos  detested, — at  the  principle  of  authority,  hy 
deriving  all  human  knowledge  from  experience,  and  at  the 
doctrine  which  ascribes  reality  both  to  the  accidents,  or 
Bsnsible  qualities,  of  objects,  and  to  Uie  scbetanees  tn  which 
they  are  snppoeed  to  inhere,  by  (with  Descartes)  awarding 
mere  subjectivity  to  accidents,  and  relegating  sahstanoe  to 
the  region  of  the  unknowable, — he  may  prt^rly  be  regarded 
u  the  phil(»opher  of  the  counteraction. 

The  first  book  of  the  Suay  on  ih*  Bmam  Underttandin^ 
(1689)  is  devoted  to  the  endeavour  to  disprove  the  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas.  Yet,  when  we  proceed  to  examine  Ijocke'n 
own  view  of  tlie  origin  of  our  loiowledge,  it  would  appear 
tt  first  sight  that  he  admits  one  source  which  is  indepradent 
of  the  reports  of  sense.  Our  knowledge,  he  says,  is  made 
tip  partly  of  ideas  of  sensation,  ^rtly  of  ideas  of  reflection. 
T^at  last  are  supplied  to  the  mind  by  its  own  operations ; 
*•  hunt  that  we  think,  believe,  doubt,  will,  love,  Ac  Now, 
if  these  operationa  wen  assumed  to  have  any  other  basis 
ttuQ  sensible  experience,  ideas  of  reflection  night  be  a 
woroe  of  knowledge  independent  of  the  ssnsea.  But  as  his 
xifunant  procted^  it  is  evidsut  that  Lock*  had  no  sfich 


meaning.  All  such  mental  operations,  in  his  view,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  mind's  having  previously  been  supplied  nith 
ideas  by  the  sensen  "  In  time  the  n^nd  <^mes  to  reflect 
on  its  own  operations  about  the  ideas  got  by  eensation,  and 
tiiereby  stores  itself  with  a  new  set  ol  ideas,  which  I  call 
ideas  of  reflection,"  Iliis  and  many  similar  passages  are 
decisive  as  to  Locke's  belief,  tiiat  there  is  but  one  uiginal 
gate  of  ideas,  vis.,  the  senses.  The  mind  at  birth  is 
a  loiUa  roM,  or,  to  oaa  his  own  illustntion,  a  "  sheet  of 
white  papw  whatever  knowledge  it  afterwards  aoqnires 
is  written  on  it  by  the  finger  of  experience.  This  denial  of 
a  priori  knowledge  was  not  effectually  confuted  till  the  rise 
of  Kant,  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  It  followed 
from  Locke's  principles  that  belief  in  revealed  religion 
(which  in  hia  case  was  perfectly  sincere)  vras  simply  and 
entirely  a  question  of  external  evidence.  If  the  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  the  alleged  fact  or  doctrine  appeared 
sufficient,  the  mind  would  acc^  it ;  if  not,  rqjact  it ;  but 
no  principle  inherent  in  its  own  oonstitution  coold  be 
appealed  to  in  either  case  to  aid  its  judgment ;  for 
on  Locke's  system  no  nwh  pryidplea  nuatid. 

VTTL  I7u  Ag«  of  Qwen  Anne,  1700-1729.— Weary  of 
life,  Dryden  had  descended  into  the  tomb;  and  his  mantle 
had  fallen  on  no  poet  Grateful  for  mppMt  manfully 
rendered  when  all  Uia  world  waa  against  faim,  ho  had,  in 
some  moving  and  musical  Unas,  desipiated  in  Oougnre  the 
sncossaor  to  his  fame— 

"Let not  the  InsnltlBg  Cos  my  Cune  parser 
But  shads  Oess  4anMS  wUsh  flMWni  te  yea  t  * 

bat  that  cold  nian  Cuhioa  nersr  me  abon  the  point 
which  he  had  readied  in  the  Mmmunf  BrUU.  A  poet^ 
lioiraver,  appeared  before  long,  but  he  was  a  Whig  poet ; 
that  is,  he  represented  reapectability,  eonunomanas^  and 
the^Mte  mtftw,— the  eanae  which  fiiaa  thebkmd,  the  ideal 
which  Undlea  the  imagination,  were  stranga  to  him.  This 
irai  Addison,  vhoae  Gamp^%  (1704),  an  haroio  poem  m 
tiie  battle  of  Blenheiin,  is  much  in  the  style  vt  that  pntion 
dL  Dryden^  Annm  MiraAUit  vhieh  deaeribea  the  dnks  of 
York's  victory  orar  the  Dutch  flee^  but  is  written  with 
more  care  and  mon  coneentration.  To  the  {mdaetion  of 
CaiOf  a  tragedy  which  obserras  the  roles,  and  aims  at 
oxhtbiting  the  lofty  grandeur  and  Qie  devotion  to  prineiple 
of  the  Bniuui  character,  Addiaon  seams  to  have  been  in- 
duced partly  by  his  protracted  stay  in  Italy  (when  his 
attention  was  engroosed  by  classical  monoments,  and  tamed 
with  indifference  from  mediaval),  partly  by  the  derin  to 
win  laurels  in  the  field  where  ComeiHe  and  Racine  had 
shone  with  such  distinction,  and  to  show  that  an  English 
dramatist  oonld  be  ss  correct  as  they.  No  other  poem  of 
note^  witii  the  single  exception  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  The  innumerable 
verses  oomposed  by  Swift  were  written  rtther  to  give  vent 
to  his  spleen,  and  exerdse  his  misanthropde  humour,  than 
under  tiie  presence  of  any  motive  which  ordinarily  influ- 
ences poets.  Pamell  wrote  one  or  two  didactic  pieces,  and 
Rowe  some  pastoral  ballads,  which  are  not  without  merit. 
Defoe's  satirical  poems,  Tk«  Trv«-Bom  £n^iikman  and 
the  Od«  to  th»  PUlory,  poeseea  the  intereet  which  the  in- 
domitable character  and  caustic  humour  of  the  man  impart 
to  them.  As  a  dissenter,  he  felt  properly  grateful  to  the 
Dutch  prince,  one  of  the  first  acta  of  whose  reign  vras  to 
establish  a  kgal  toleration,  and  was  eqnelly  indignant  with 
the  cle^ymen  and  gentiemen  of  England,  who^  though  glad 
to  be  rid  of  James  IL,  felt  sore  at  the  thonght  that  the  Be- 
volntion  was  effected  by  foreign  regimenta.  This  feeling 
led  to  a  temporary  insiitanoa  in  society  on  the  fact  tiiat  a 
man  was  an  EnglUhman  horn  ;  and  it  is  this  insistance 
whish  Defoe  assails  with  homdy^bof  eflbetiv4ridunl»ukth« 
Trvt-Bom  Xi^ithwwn,   The  (M«  l9  fAs  Fitiorjf  wis 
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writtoa  vUk  Ui  uifhor  in  prlM^  ftmitiag  Ui  pnbUe 
wponm  in  tlut  *'iUte  midilnt''  for  Inving  w^ttra  lit 
SKorial  Wap  with  tiu  DiueiUm.  Ttit  ym  an  izonioal 
punpUet,  ocoadonad  bjr  the  diuoit  vUh  irikidi  Defot  iru 
iDipirtd  Iw  the  ooodiut  ii<  the  wealthy  dlnenteia  in 
haadxm,  wno  oeoariuiaUjr  eonformad  to  Uie  wocehip  ctf  tha 
eetaUiehmeat  in  otdn  to  qoalify  themielTCi  nnder  the  Teet 
Act  for  holdlitB  office.  I>Bfoe  wcommanda  Uw  paaeing  of 
an  Aet  bjr  .whidi  a  dieeenter  attandins  a  oonveimda  ^all 
be  made  pnmiiiabk  hf  death  or  inprieonment  for  fife. 
U  ony  <rf  the  dtnor  took  tiM  penpUet  eeriovdyi 
ap|H»Ted  «i  it ;  wbm  it  ma  diaooiwed  that  the  adTioe 
wae  lEoniaal,  the  fxanention  ageinet  Defoe  via  eo  great 
that  it  nanlted  in  htebeincooBdmnnedto  pi^  a  heavy  fine 
and  to  itand  in  the  pQuay.  The  (kU  hai  a  nemoa 
itMngth,  almoat  digni^,  of  e^^  iriuoh  oan  eeldom  be 
aieerted  of  the  writioa  of  D^oa.  Bafencin^  to  tiiii 
ineidMi^  fopn,  whoea  Gatholio  reaiinc  nade  hun  deteet 
the  abettor  erf  the  Berolntitm  and  tiu  eham^tn'of  'WiUitm 
of  .0ran8^  wrote  In  tho  i>wiciiKf— 

"  EariM  on       ■tuuU  notlMVd  Defoe"— 

though  he  knew  that  the  eeDtence  to  the  pQloiy  had  long 
ceaeed  to  entail  the  lou  of  eara. 

The  exoeptionally  remarkable  poem  to  which  reference 
wae  made  in  the  kit  paragraph  was  Pope'e  ^itajr  on 
Criticitmt  which  appeared  in  1711.  Of  all  inch  poemi 
the  An  Foaiea  (A  Horace  is  the  original  model — o  model, 
it  may  he  added,  which  has  nerer  been  larpeaeed.  The 
eleaiical  taite,  and  the  desire  to.  conform  to  the  anoient 
rnla^  which  had  obtained  a  CMnplate  aeoendency  in  the 
litetuy  citeles  of  Fiance  daring  the  reign  of  Lonii  ZIT., 
were  now  almost  equally  preralent  in  England.  Boilaan'e 
£pitrt  tur  VAri  Poetique,  and  the  critical  writiogs  of  Boeen, 
Bonhonn,  Daeier,  and  Sarasin,  led  to  the  appearence  in 
Eoglaud  of  such  works  as  BoscommoD's  Etaaif  on  Trarulaied 
Verie,  Sheffield's  two  Euay,  on  satire  and  on  poetiy,  and 
the  critical  attempts,  in  prose,  of  Rymer  and  Deania  The 
reeeptiTity  and  power  of  Pope's  intellect  were  naturally 
emplt^ed  at  an  early  period  of  his  career  on  a  line  of 
ihoaght,  in  literatnre  and  art,  which  iDtereited  eo  many 
able  minds,  and  was,  ao  to  apeak;  in  the  air.  He  lays  down 
in  the  Euay  mlee  for  the  guidance  of  critics  in  judging, 
which,  he  contends,  they  are  as  much  bound  to  observe  as 
poets  are  to  follow  the  roles  of  art  in  writing.  The 
aoatenees  of  ohserration,  the  terseneBS  of  definition,  the 
brilUance  of  wit,  and  the  keenness  of  polished  iarectiTe 
which  distingoish  the  Enay,  render  it,  thoogh  containing 
little  that  is  absolutely  new,  a  composition  of  which  English 
literature  may  well  be  proud. 

But  the  chief  literary  achievements  of  this  period  were 
expressed  in  prose.  ProM  is  the  medium  whidi  befits  the 
teeutum  rationaltttieum  which  is  now  opening,  an  age  in 
whidi  men  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  new  ideas,  but 
reason  and  debate  npon  those  whirfa  have  been  already 
manifested.  Ideas  possens  themselves  of  the  whole  man, 
and  impel  him  to  remodel  his  life  in  accordance  with  them. 
The  idea  of  the  theocratic  republic,  growing  into  distinct 
shape  in  the  minds  of  Hilton,  Cromwell,  and  other 
Puritans,  drove  them  to  march  through  war,  regicide,  and 
revolution  towards  its  accomplishment.  The  idea  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  ruling  by  virtne  of  a  right  of  which 
the  origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  and 
is  therefore  assumed  to  be  divine^  animated  the  Jacobites 
of  1700,  as  it  animates  the  French  legitimisti  of  our  own 
day.  Bat  neither  of  these  two  ideas  had,  after  turning 
England  npside  down,  succeeded  in  eetJ)liihing  itself ;  the 
eoantry  had  aeqaiesoad  perforce  in  a  ennpromtse.  The 
partisans  of  the  theonatic  repnblie  were  fmed  to  pot  up 
with  kin^  conititntioui  law,  and  an  Ecastian  dmrch;  never- 


theleM  they  were  tolarated,  and  aran  allowad  to  write  %xA 
preach  what  th^  plaated,  so  long  ai  thej  did  not  openly 
adnotia  sedition.  The  partiaaaa  U  hmdltary  moaanhj 
were  fHced  to  aeen>t  a  nog,  and  thn  a  qnaen,  and  ttian 
a  whole  dynai^.  vnoae  righti  had  no  eUor  m  more  eaorad 
origin  Oan  tha  AoliirfSattlamnt  of  1689  and  1701 ;  atill 
sMna  daf«anoe  wai  paid  to  th^  cherished  sentiinenti, 
inaamndi  aa  the  now  stock  of  loyel^  was  not  sought  from 
an  alien  tree,  but  was  a  aeion,  tiioof^  not  the  Intimate 
edoo,  growing  from  the  old  Btoatt  trnnL  With  this  make- 
shift English  loyal^  was  fain  to  be  oootenL  Thnsonboth 
rides  tha  consistent  thaotists,  the  man  of  an  idea,  w«w 
diieonntensnoed ;  and  the  n'a  midia  in  politiea  and  nligfoB, 
since  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  practlcaUs  path,  waa  more 
and  nuKO  fraqnantad  by  men  «l  senses  Then  a  host  of 
reasonere  and  ddwtets  aroee^  bent  npon  shewing  not  tibat 
the  oompromisea  were  logiodly  eound,  whidi  they  oonld 
not  dc^  but  that  the  aztrenusta  were  dangeions  fools, 
Morsorer,  sinea  the  ounpromisa  might  be  held  and  viawad 
from  D^Meite  rides,  endless  debate  waa  posriUe^  nnd 
actnally  arae^  as  to  Aa  right  way  Of  firing  whether 
mainly  sa  a  cooccarion  to  libortyand  d8ntoGraqr,or  mainly 
as  the  gnarantae  of  order  and  oonsemtism.  In  contests  ii 
this  kind  the  pens  of  many  able  writers  wers  engaged  in 
the  reign  of  kax» ;  we  may  mention  in  particular  Swift, 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Arbuthnot  We  will  briefly  ennune 
their  chief  petfonnances,  first  in  general  litetatnre  and  then 
in  theology  and  philosophy. 

Bwift^  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's  in  171S, 
wee  genenJly  believed  to  have  no  fei  A  in  renslad  rrijg^an, 
bat  to  adhere  to  what  wa  have  called  "  tha  comptonuae  * 
for  the  sake  of  what  he  oobld  gat  Iqr  it  On  the  night 
before  hie  installation,  a  tagij  ot  tmbss  waa  affixed  to  the 
door  of  St  Patrick^  criihadral,  containkg  these  amoogrt 
other  lines 

"  Thii  piece  he  got  by  wit  and  rhjiai^ 
Ana  other  wsn  most  odd; 
And  nlAt  a  Uutop  be,— in  tlm^ 
Did  he  believe  in  Qod.* 


*'  Look  down,  8t  Patrick,  look,  we  pny, 
Od  tbii  thr  church  ud  iteeple  { 
Convert  thr  dean  on  thU  great  day, 
Or  else,  wd  help  the  people." 

This  reputation  for  nnbtlief  vras  acquired  through  the 
publication  of  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  (1704).  in  which  Swift 
employed  the  unequalled  resonrcee  of  his  scornful  wit  in 
satirizing  the  extreme  parties,- the  conaistent  doctrines, 
which  the  Revolotion  had  discomfited.  In  the  oelebiated 
apologue  of  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack  (\>j  whom  we  m^ 
either  nnderstand  Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  and  Calvinism, 
or  the  Church  of  Kome,  that  of  England,  and  the  Puritans), 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  assault  on  Peter's  knavery 
and  mendacity,  or  on  Jack's  fanatical  folly,  be  theimora  un- 
sparing. Of  Martin,  who  repreeente  ntional  religion, 
moderation,  conunpn-sense^ — in  a  word,  the  compromise^ — 
Swift  has  only  expressions  of  approval.  But  we  Icnow 
that  what  men  f^el  to  be  a  compromise,  they  cannot  heartily 
love ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  m  conformity  with  what  vre 
should  expect,  to  find  that  for  every  page  given  to  the 
commendation  of  Martin,  at  least  twenty  are  emfdoyed  in 
reviling  Peter  or  ridiculing  Jack.  Hence  the  general  effect 
of  the  work  es  a  whole  is  that  of  an  attack  on  Christianity; 
and  on  this  account  its  perusal  was  much  ncommeodedby 
Voltaire. 

But  there  were  other  vpholdera  of  ^'the  eompronise" 
who  had  nothing  of  Swift's  cynical  temper,  nay,  who  wen 
conspicnonsly  warm-hearted,  eager,  and  generons.  Snch  a 
man  waa  the  Irishmen  Bichard  Starie.  He  seams  to  havs 
been  deeeended  frum  ou^^y>e^^«i0^|^i^tiners 
who  wera  rewarded  m  their  tervfeei  tcQhe  Pontaa. 
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OMDBKnwMlth     gnuto  of  land  at  the  expense  of  the  Inih. 
It  wai  utDnd,  ^erefore,  that  hia  poUtieat  sympathies 
iko«ld  be  of  an  Orange  ha^  and  that  he  shoald  regard 
WOlkm  IQl  as  the  greatest  of  deliTsnrs,  the  moot  benefi 
•ml  (ff  oonqamn.    For,  bnt  for  the  battle  of  the  Boyoe, 
it  cuikot  be  doabted  that  the  coDfiseations  of  preTiOQB 
nifu  would  hare  beea  in  great  measare  reTatsed,  and  the 
■•tin  Irish  retettted  .on  ^eir  own  soil ;  in  which  case 
familiee  of  English  origin  and  of  recent  importatieit,  like 
that  ot  Steele,  wonid  bare  fared  but  badly.    Hence  in  his 
Ckritliam  H«ro  (1701),  written  while  he  was  in  the 
army,  and  again  In  tiht  T<aUr,  Steele  knnehea  forth 
into  glowing  panegyrice  on  hii  Dnteh  hero,  which  wonld 
hare  satisfied  Lord  Vaeaolay  hiniaeU.    The  foBndatiotks 
boiBg  aeoare^  Steele,  whose  edocation  was  English  (he  was 
at  the  Chartarhanie  and  at  Oxford  along  with  Addison), 
employed  his  Tolable  argnmentatiTe  tongne  and  hia  racy 
Hibernian  hiunoor  to  improve  the  saperstmotore.  Mild 
reaaoob^  gentle  ridicule,  harmless  banter,   might,  he 
tbonghl^  be  need  with  ifTeot  to  assuage  the  ranooor  of  old 
animoeitiee,  soften  the  asperity  of  party  spirit,  expose  the 
w«ak  side  of  ranity,  and  introdnoe  a  temper  of  *'  sweet 
reasonableness  **  into  all  social  relations.    ATailing  himself 
o£  the  advantages  which  his  position  as  conductor  of  the 
Gomnmeitt  GaiMU  gare  him  for  obtaining  early  news, 
Steele  started  the  Tatltr  in  1709,  with  the  Tiew  of  enter- 
taining with  inattuotiTe  and  amusing  gossip  the  readers 
whom  the  promise  of  news  from  the  seat  of  war  had  already 
attracted.    The  imaginary  editor,  Isaac  Bieketstaff  (the 
name  was  borrowed  from  Swift,  who  had  employed  it  in 
his  ironical  controversy  with  Partridge  the  olmanac-msker), 
dates  hu    communications  from  rariona  coffee-houses 
according  to  their  subject  matter.    Addison,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Ireland,  soon  discovered  the  anthorahip  of  the 
Taller,  and  was  enlisted  with  joy  by  Steele  as  a  contribator. 
It  was  sQcc«eded      thb  Sp^aior  (1711-1713),  planned 
by  the  two  frionds  in  concert,  with  the  ssme  gen^  objects 
as  the  Tatltr ,  bnt  with  better  machinery.    Almost  at  the 
opemng  in  No.  3,  Addison  wrote  a  clever  vindicstion  of 
the  revolntion^comipromise,  which  the  Jacobite  leanings  of 
some  among  the  ministry  appeared  at  the  time  to  place  in 
jeopardy.    With  this  exception,  political  questions  are 
scarcely  mentioned  by  the  Spdetator,  who  in  his  character 
of  a  n^  censor  of  manners,  "  pietate  gravis  so  mentis," 
affeeta  to  stand  aloof  from  the  strife  d  party,  and  by  ex- 
postolatioB  and  advice,  undertakee  to   reform  society. 
"  The  Tailtr  and  Sjatctator  were  published,"  says  Dr 
Johnson,  '*  at  a  time  when  two  partiee,  loud,  restless,  and 
violent,  eaoh  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each  perhaps 
without  any  distinct  termination  of  its  views,  were  agitat- 
ing the  nation;  to  minds  heated  with  political  contest 
they  supplied  cooler  and  more  inoffensive  reflexions :  and 

'  It  is  said  by  Addison  that  they  bad  a  perceptible 

infloenoe  upon  the  conversation  of  that  time,  and  taught 
the  froUo  and  the  gay  to  unite  merriment  wiA  decency. " 

By  turning  to  fredi  intellectoal  fields  the  miada  of  Hie 
npper  classes— the  people  in  good  society— to  whom  th« 
theatre  was  now  a  forbidden  mr  despisad  «mt•m•u^ 
Addison  and  Steele  dtd  without  donbt  aOay  much  nsdess- 
oess,  still  or  amuse  many  feverish  lonj^nn.  Its  ideals 
discredited  or  found  impnotioaUa^  the  English  mind,  die* 
enchanted  and  in  haavr  cheer,  todc  ap  with  languid  in- 
terest Aesa  pleasant  ohatty  disooonings  about  things  in 
general,  and  aUowed  itaelf  to  be  amused,  and  half  forgot  its 
a^ritnal  perplexities  Nothing  was  settled  by  tiheee  papers, 
nothing  really  probed  to  the  bottom ;  but  they  tan^t,  with 
ranch  light  grace  and  humour,  leiscms  of  good  mbss  and 
mvtnal  tolerance;  and  their  popnlaiity  proved  that  du 
losaon  was  relished.  The  ehanotorintion  vhioh  we  neet 
itb  in  th9  S^aMr  has  bnn  justly  adnlrod,  Sir  Boger 


de  Ooverley  is  an  excsUent  ty|)e  of  the  Engltah  eountry 
gentleman  of  that  day — unintelligent  and  full  of  prtjndiees, 
bnt  manly,  open-hearted,  and  ounscientiouik  The  mercan- 
tile classes  are  represented,  less  adequately,  yet  in  a  digni- 
fied and  attractive  manner,  by  Sir  Andrew  Freeport 
Captain  Sentry,  as  the  reprsaeutative  of  the  army,  is  not 
BO  satisfsotory ;  compare  him  with  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal 
Trim  in  Sterne's  Triatram  Shandg  and  the  contrast  between 
a  dull,  wooden  figure,  and  peieonages  who  bring  tbe  life  of 
the  British  army  in  lilanders  exactly  and  vividly  before  our 
eyea,  Li  immediately  apparent. 

The  theological  controversies  of  tbe  period  were  carried 
on  chiefly  between  deists  and  churchmen  on  the  one  hand, 
and  non-jnnna  and  oath4akers  on  the  other.  There  will 
always  be  able  men  to  whom  revealed  religion  will  not  com- 
mend itself,  because  demonstration  of  its  truth  is  in  the 
nature  of  things  impossible,  and  the  portal  through  which 
eonviction  must  be  reached  is  too  lowly  fw  many  to  enter. 
In  this  age  of  reasoning,  the  English  writers  who  followed 
Hobbea  in  eliminating  the  supematursl  from  Cbristiauity 
considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  exhibit  their  proofs  in  the 
clearest  and  most  systematic  manner.  Thus  arose  the 
ediool  of  English  deists,  Toland,  the  author  of  a  good  life 
of  Uilton,  led  the  way  with  CkriMianitf  not  Mytteriout 
(1702^  Tindal  followed  with  ChriitianUy  at  Old  at  the 
Crtalion,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  vfentify  Christ 
with  Crishna,  and  to  evaporate  the  Christian  religion  into 
a  solar  myth.  Collins,  in  bis  Diteoune  on  Fr«»-Tkinki*ff, 
took  the  line  of  impugning  the  tmstwortfc^ness  of  the  text 
of  Scripture.  He  was  aoswered  by  Dr  Bichard  Bentley  tn 
a  tract  called  PhiMevthtrut  Lipiiantit,  in  which  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  t^xt  of  the  Qreek  Teatsjnent  is  on  the  whole 
in  a  sounder  state  than  that  of  any  of  tbe  Qreek  classical 
authors.  Berkeley  combated  free-thinking  in  the  philo- 
sophical dialogue  of  Ale^^roit.  Bishop  Butler,  and  after- 
wards Warburbm,  contributed  importdit  wnfcs  to  the  note 
ctmtroversy. 

In  philosophy  the  trains  of  thought  which  Hobbea  and 
Leibnits  had  parsned  were  either  further  developed,  or  led 
to  oppoeing  reactions.  Hobbes's  selfish  theory  of  morals, 
and  his  dispoaiUon  to  leave  out  the  idea  of  Qod  from  his 
system  of  the  universe,  found  resolute  opponents,  not  only 
in  Clarke  and  Berkeley,  but  also  in  Shaftesbury,  the  noUe 
author  of  the  CAaracUritliet.  The  treatiaee  composing  this 
work  were  published  at  various  times  between  1708  and 
1713,  Shaftesbury  maintains  the  disinterested  tfaetHry  of 
morale  but  rather  in  a  rhetorical  way  than  with  much 
solidity  of  argument ,  he  derives  virtue,  beneficence  and 
compassion,  not,  as  Hobbee  had  in  each  case  donCj  from 
a  souroe  tainted  by  self  -interest,  but  from  the  delight  which 
the  mind  natarally  takes  in  actions  and  feelings  conform- 
able to  its  own  nnperverted  nature.  In  his  general  reason* 
ings  on  tbe  constitution  of  nature  and  of  mao,  Bhafteabnry 
is  an  (^timist ;  but  his  optimism  acquires  its  sarenl^  at 
the  cost  of  surrendering  A«  distinetiw  between  good  and 
evil,  virtue  and  no^  llkB  Pope  (who,  indeed,  in  ue  Xttag 
om  JfaH,  Tcrsified  and  oondeond  freely  the  glowing  riMtorio 
«i  tha  CKaraettriittct),  Shaf  tesbsTy 

*'Acoonnts  for  inonl  ss  far  nstiinl  thlogi:'* 

the  Deity  whom  ho  eelebrates  in  ahiqaeat  periodi  k  mt 
a  being  who  hataa  moral  evil  while  pemltUng  ^  fanl  one 
from  whoaa  akfated  point  of  view  that  whldi  Meini  to  «■ 
worUiy  ot  repN^tioB  mnit  appear  as  aewaiaiy  to  tbe 
working  out  of  a  vait  sdwnw  of  patonul  gowiunaot 
Tiuaap  views  bear  a  oonddorabU  raaemblaoca  to 
hypotheuB  mM»  oantlooaly  put  fmnrard  If  tbe  late 
RFofeaaor  Haaaal,.  and  at  onoa  combated  by  lb  Mill  and 
Profeasot  OoldwiA  Bm^^^^if^  (aumte^l^Mk  man's 
idsas  of  jnitteo  »nd  iqjumoe,  flfpit  llCim^  wtta  ps^ 
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haps  antirel;  different  in  kind  from  those  irhich  existed  in' 
the  mind  of  God.  It  is  obvions  that  the  Supreme  Being 
of  the  Charaeterittieif  in  whose  eyes  the  excesses  of  the 
Keign  of  Terror  would  be  merely  a  hurricane  purifying  the 
monl  atmosphere,  and  who  would  seo  *'  witii  equal  eye  " 

"  A  hero  perish  or  a  uparrow  fall " — 

has  little  in  common  with  the  Qod  of  the  New  Testament, 
whote  absolute  rejection  of  iniquity  is  the  very  basis  on 
which  revealed  religion  is  built,  aod  in  whose  eyes  the 
least  of  his  reasonable  creatures  is  "  of  more  ralue  than 
many  sparrows."  This  dissonance  between  Christianity 
and  his  own  system  was  evident  to  Shaftesbnry  himself, 
and  led  him  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  former  in 
various  places  of  I^is  writings.  He  is  accordingly  classed 
by  Leiand  among  deistical  writers.  Pope,  1ms  clear- 
sighted, would  not  admit  that  iba  philosophy  of  the  £uaj/ 
OA  J£a»  (which  u  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Shaftesbury) 
Was  in  any  way  repugnant  to  Christianity ;  and  Warbnrton 
argued  laboriously  on  the  sane  aid&  Neverthdes^  in  kis 
U H  ivtrtal  Frajfer,  Pope  implicitly  retracted  th«  main  tenet 
of  the  longer  poem ;  and  posterity  has  held  1^  Pontes, 
the  assailant  of  the  JEsaay,  nndentood  its  real  bearing 
better  than  Warbnrton  ita  dreader 

Disturbed  at  the  thooght  of  the  predominance  which 
ths  spread  ai  Locke's  aensatiomlirt  philosophy  might  be 
expeeted  to  ^Te  to  the  material  interests  of  man,  yet  not 
ekoonng  to  Tevert  to  any  of  the  old  systems  ^hidi  let  in 
the  principle  of  anthority^  Berkeley  conceived  the  strange 
idea  of  denjring  the  validity  ci  the  inferences  made  vj 
every  poreaiving  mind  eonceratng  the  objecta  panwtTad. 
He  denied  the  existenoe  of  matter,  or  material  substanee, 
which  is  merely  the  name  given  by  philoat^en  to  the 
"aomeOiing  '  which  vnderlies  and  aapports  the  Vnsible 
qualities  of  an  ol^eob  Ths  objects  tJieiiuelTea,  he  admitted, 
are  real ;  the  ideas  which  the  mind  fonu  conoaning  them 
are  also  real;  moreover,  these  ideas  oonstitate  fu  man 
the  sole  road  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ol^eets.  Instead  <d 
holding  with  Locke  that  tiie  ofajeota,  by  the  impreaaions 
which  they  make  on  the  ssnses,  engender  ideai^  he  held  that 
the  ideas  implanted  by  the  Creator  in  the  human  mind  teach 
it  all  tiiat  it  can  possibly  know  ^lont  the  objaota.  This 
ideal  philosophy,  having  a  merely  anltiective  base — growing 
neither  out  ^  tradition  nor  experience — might  obvioosly  be 
twitted  to  the  vlndieation  of  any  syttem  of  opiniona  vhafe- 
ever.  Home,  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  section, 
had  not  mneh  difficulty  in  reducing  it  ad  dbturdumf  by  d»< 
vdoping  farther  the  sMptioal  theory  horn  which  it  started. 

In  ^nce  and  Spain,  Leaage  and  LnnutiUo  do  Tormee 
had  alieadj  won  laurels  by  writing  fanmwona  talea  of  ftetion 
in  proae.  Defoe,  with  vm,  was  the  first  of  a  aeries  in 
which  he  ku  kad  so  many  brilliant  snoeesson^  by  com- 
poaing  Jiobiiuon  Cru$ot  (1719).  Many  other  fictitious 
tales,  in  all  which  he  aimed  at  the  appearance  of  ibeing  a 
truthful  narrator  <jt  facts,  followed  from  the  same  facile 
pen.  But  in  the  texture  of  these,  aa  in  the  mind  tbat 
produced  them,  there  was  something  coarse  and  homely ; 
they  eonid  not  snp^nt  for  refined  readers  the  high-flown 
romaneea  of  Franco.  That  waa  reserved  for  the  sentimental 
novels  of  Rickaidson;  rimitia  rimitibua  cvrantw. 

ly.  Tha  Triumph  of  Compromite,  1729-1T89.— In  the 
early  part  of  this  period,  Pope,  who  died  in  1744,  was  still 
the  great  literary  force;  for  most  of  the  remainder  of  it, 
that  honour  belonged  to  Samuel  Johnsoa  Notiiing  can 
more  strongly  demonstrate  the  vitality  of  the  political  prin- 
eiples  whidi  triumphed  at  the  Bevolntion  than  the  fact 
th^t  both  these  great  men,  though  in  secret  th(^  abhorred 
ttia  compromise,  had  no  eh<^ce  but  to  acquiesce  in  it  Pope, 
viipse  gronnds  of  dislike  were  both  roli^oas  and  political, 


indemnified  himself  for  his  aoquiesoence  by  many  a  scornful 
gibe  and  bitter  sarcaam  levelled  at  the  German  famify  which 
ha^  seated  itself  on  the  Stuart  tiirone.  Witness  the  mock< 
ing  adulation  of  the  opening  lines  of  the  epistle  to  Augustus 
(George  II.),  or  the  scatliiag  satire  with  which  he  pursued 
the  memory  of  Qneen'  Caroline  both  in  the  Jhmciad  and 
the  EpUogw*  to  the  Satireg,  th<mgh  he  knew,  end  even 
admitted  in  a  note,  that  that  princess  in  her  last  moments 
"  manifestiad  the  utmost  courage  and  reeolnticm.'*  Johnson, 
whose  objection  to  the  compromise  was  almost  wholly 
politicAl,  was  an  arrant  Jacobite  in  feeling  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  One  of  his  earliest  productions,  the  Marmor 
Horfoleietue,  is  a  clever  and  cutting  Jacobite  sqniK  Allu- 
sions in  his  satire  oi  London  (1738)  show  the  same  political 
colour,  and  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  sympathising 
approval  which  Pope  ezpresBed  for  the  unknown  poet,  who, 
he  said,  would  soon  be  delerri.  And  although,  aftor  he 
had  accepted  a  pension  from  ^eorge  III.,  he  could  not 
decentiy,  as  he  smilingly  admitted  to  Boswell,  drink 
King  Jamea's  health  in  tiie  wine  tihat  Bang  Qeoige  gave 
him  the  money  to  pay  for,"  yet  the  old  feeling  lorkbd  in  his 
mind,  and  found  violmt  eipresnon  in  a  recorded  oonversa- 

tion  as  late  aa  1777.    "  He  had  this  evening  s 

violent  argument  witii  Dr  Taylor  as  to  the  indinatiooa  of 
the  peo]^  of  England  at  this  time  towards  tiie  royal  fiunily^ 
of  Btnwt  He  grew  so  ontrageoos  aa  to  aaj  tiiat)  *if 
Enj^d  were  fairiy  polled,  the  present  king  wimid  be  sent 
sway  to-nigh^  and  hu  adherenta  hanged  to-mtnow/  " 

But,  in  general,  the  compromise  met  wiUt  inward  no  less 
tiitn  outw»d  assmt  on  the  part  <tf  all  tiie  leading  miada 
thq  nation,  literary  men  and  divinea  eqnallj  with  statasmeiL 
T\x  the  first  part  of  the  pniod,  the  teadute  "wmwrtw  nuBa 
of  Waipole,  mA  tiie  modwato  ehnrchmanshipof  Waxbntton, 
aocurately  represented  the  Englidi  mind.  T0»  drfeot  of  * 
eomnromise  i%  as  was  said  in  the  last  section,  that  ft  doea 
not  kindle  enthusiaBm ;  under  it  politics  and  poKtidana  are 
apt  to  grow  dun  and  vapid.  Such  a  state  at  things  pre- 
vafled  at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  174S,  when  tiie  ycmng 
Pretender  wu  not  rmy  far  from  suoceeding^  from  sheet 
inertness  on  tiie  part  of  fhcae  oonoemed  in  upholding  tiie 
Revolution  settlement  Soon  afterwarda  there  was  a  change. 
Tonng  men  grew  u^  before  whoae  ^j«e  floated  vfaioBs  of 
an  expanding  empire  ;  the  rapid  advanee  of  the  American 
col<mies,  the  success-  of  Englialunen  in  India^  on  both  whieh 
fields  Fruoe  waa  then  our  tml,  stimulated  the  geniua  of 
the  elder  Htl^  and  funiiahed  tl^ea  for  the  eloquence  of 
Buikei  Then  the  value  of  l^oae  prindidei  itf  pi^tieal 
liber^  whidi  had  been  consolidated  at  the  Bevolntion  oame 
to  be  understood.  Ilirough  these  Pitt  achieved  in  tiie 
Seven  Tears^  War  his  memorable  tiium]^  over  the  abeo- 
lute  monarchies  at  France  and  Spun  ;  and  at  the  Peace  of 
Buis  (1763)  Ekigland  stood  at  the  greatest  height  of 
national  glory  which  is  recorded  in  her  history.  Yet  the 
Williant  acene  wfts  aoon  overcast  A  Toryism  without 
ideas,  which  was  but  in  fact  the  portion  at  Itevolution. 
Whiggism  which  refused  to  move  with  the  times,  aided  \j 
the  personal  influence  of  a  narrow-minded;  illiberal  king 
got  possession  at  ths  administration,  and  immediately 
everything  went  wrong.  The  American  war  succeeded,  and 
neither  the  auUiority  of  Chatham  nor  the  enlightenment  of 
Burke  and  Wyndham  could  prevent  its  ending  in  disaster. 
Soon  after  the  Peace  of  Versailles  the  younger  Pitt,  then  a 
sincere  Whig,  came  into  power.  He  applied  hims^  with 
great  skill  and  industry  to  the  .work  of  binding  firmly 
together  that  inheritance  of  empire, — stiU  sufficiently  am|de^ 
— which  the  peace  bad  left  us,  when  in  tiie  middb  of  his 
teik  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  t^^portontous  ontbresk 
of  the  French  revolution.  {  , 

This  period  witnessed^ki^o^aWiAM^l^oe  of 
political  economy  \j  Adatn  Smith,  whcwe  memonble 
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Inqmrp  into  ike  Natun  and  Cavea  of  ih*  Wealth  of 
Jfathiu  appMred  in  1776.  It  also  produced  sevaral 
emiiMit  hiatoriau  and  philoaophen,  of  whose  worlu  some 
ndtkft  will  be  taken  presently.  In  other  departatenta  of 
literatsn^  aftv  the  death  of  F^w,  it  was  but  pooriy  diatin- 
goiahad.  Gray  irtU  be  loi^  ranembered  tat  the  beauty 
and  mdody  of  soma  of  his  pieee^— the  £leff3f  i»  a  Cofuntry 
CiMrehyardt  die  Bard,  and  tbe  Progrett  of  Pou$.  In  the 
alagant  poama  of  Qoldanutk  ooeor  passages  of  sentiment, 
t.jf^  the  fimow  line*  "  111  farea  the  land,"  which  read 
like  anticipationa  oi  Rousseau.  Hie  aatiies  CflinrchiU, 
tikmigh  Tigoroua  and  pointed,  are  fbonded  vnm  no  intelli- 
giblo-  ptineipla;  they  have  no  unirenal  character,  like 
those  of  Pope,  nor  do  they  represent  any  definite  political 
or  religioiM  view ;  rather  Uiey  are  dictated  by  mere 
naSioDal  {wigadice  {e.g.,  the  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  tirade 
againafc  the  Scotch),  or  by  vulgar  partiaaiuhip, — tlie  otenal 
■oimosi^  of  the  onta  against  the  ins.  *Sit  Jtoteiad  was 
a  satirs  upon  a  stage  sunk  so  low  ai  not  to  be  worth 
aatiriring;  There  is  much  swestneea  and  grace  m  the 
Torsea  of  Sbenrtone:  th^  formed  part  of  the  intellectual 
food  which  nonriahed  the  stirong  soul  ol  Buna,  OdUn^* 
Odt  to  the  Pateiotu,  so  much  praised  by  our  grandfathen, 
in  gradually  pasnng  out  of  kea.  Ibe  Ifight  Tkoughtt  «i 
Tonng  demand  our  notice,  as  the  woric  of  a  man  ol  luge 
iotelleotnal  capacity,  thong|k  of  ignoble  duiaeter.  His 
meditatima^  nongh  they  new  paas  into  the  inyBtica]  «r 
Iranacendaatal.st^ge,  are  jnat  and  edifying;  in  applying 
tbem  he  displays  a  lidi  sermomEiDg  ;  out  t  flatour  <j 
cant. hangs  aboat  hii  moat  embitiona  efforts.  Beettis's 
Mitutr^,  a  poem  in  the  SpeuMiian  stanxaf  deswres  a 
passing  W(»d  of  cnumoidaticnt ;  it  nnitea  manly  dignity  to 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  Cowper,  ercr  on  the 
blink  tA  insanity,  resorted  to  literature  in  order  to  {Mrerent 
bi»  miad  fimn  preying  on  itself.  An  amiable  piety  makes 
hia  TaA,  a  hmg  moraUzing  poem  in  blank  verse,  attractive 
to  many  minds ;  from  the  mere  literary  point  of  riew,  it 
must  bs  aUowed  to  be  a  feeble  pradaeti<m.  As  he  gained 
more  confidence  in  himself,  he  dereleped  a  carious  sort  of 
mild  feline  humour,  which  aiders  in  tlie  delightful  iHillad 
of  Joika  Qilpiii,  and  in  several  shorter  piecce.  The  strength 
which  had  been  wanting  all  his  life  came  to  him  near  its 
dost,  and  inspired  him  to  write  those  stanns  of  wondrous 
majesty  and  beauty  which  hsTc  the  title'  of  "The  Cattaway; 
— mlMm^y  it  was  the  strength  of  spiritaal  despair. 

Beyond  the  Tweed,  as  Johnson  was  sinking  towards  the 
grave,  and  when  the  Toica  of  English  poetry  had  almost 
ceased  to  sound,  a  man  of  genius  was  coming  to  maturity, 
whose  direct  and  impassioned  utterances,  straight  from  the 
heart  of  nature,  were  to  reduce  the  frigid  imitaton  <^  Pope 
to  th«r  proper  insignificance,  to  startle  the  dull  worshippers 
Di  the  couTeation^  and  to  prepare  the  English-speaking 
world  for  that  general  break-up  of  formulas  which  the 
tempest  of  the  French  Bevolntim  was  about  to  initiata 
Robert  Bums  wss  a  native  force ;  no  foreign  'Uteratore 
moulded,  him,  no  influence  of  Continental  thonght  either 
made  or  marred  htm.  He  had  the  education  of  a  Scottish 
peasant,  and  bis  seU-cnUnre  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sistad  in  much  more  than  reading  Pope  uid  Sheostone,  the 
SpeOaior,  Sterne's  novels,  and  a  few  other  popular  books. 
His  natural  powen  were  of  the  finest  and  nigheet  order. 
Truly  writes  hia  countryman,  the  Ute  Professor  Craik : 
"Bnms's  head  was  as  strong  as  his  heart;  his  nstnral 
sagacity,  logical  faculty,  and  judgment  were  of  the  first 
Older ;  no  man,  of  poetical  or  prosaic  temperament^  ever 
had  a  more  substantial  intellectual  character."  The  man 
being  such,  and  such  the  equipment  with  which  education 
and  drcumstanee  had  furnished  him,  we  obserre  with  in- 
terest that  he  came  into  serious  eoUision,  on  becoming  com- 
iiltte  MMtir  of  Im  poweia,  with  the  loligioiu  i^itMDt-vljhat 


of  the  Presl^tarian  Kirk  of  Scotland,— in  which  he  had 
been  tmoght  up.  It  neither  awed,  nor  attracted,  nor  con- 
vinced him.  He  never  wrote  more  powetlally,  or  with  a 
.  more  searching  humour,  than  when  employed  in  exposing 
the  hypooriay  and  fanaticism  of  certain  of  its  ministers.^ 
If  he  had  friends  among  them,  it  was  among  the 
"  ModraBtes,"  a  party  correiqponding  to  the  Broad  Cburch  | 
clergy  of  the  present  day,  whan  their  oolleaguea  in  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  regudedwitb  nndiqgnised  abhorrenea 
Religion,  therefore,  eatid>Iished  no  control  orer  him ;  and 
unhappily  this  splendid  nature  found  no  resource  in  philo* 
Sophy,  nor  rnomX  strength  within,  which  could  aT^  to  save 
him  from  the  tyranny  of  hia  passions,  "  Tina,  yenn^"- 
two  out  of  tbe  thne  banes  qwkea  of  by  du  Rtatia 
epighunmatist, — undermined  too  soon  that  stalwart  frame, 
and  silvered  that  glotioos  head.  He  died  in  his  tiiir^- 
serenth  year  in  1796,  leaving  behind  him,  besides  a  few 
longer  pieces,  men  ^an  300  songs,  among  which  may  1w 
found  gems  of  patho^  melody,  and  beati^,  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud  to  wear  in  its  intaDectnal  coronet 

In  iha  Idaboiy  of  the  drama  during  this  period,  Oie  most 
noteworthy  feature  is  the  return  €i  Shakespeare  to  the  stage, 
bioQ^it  about,  ■oon  after  tiu  middle  of  the  century,  &e 
reverent  seal  of  Ganick  'When  Drury  Lane  thwtre  was 
opened  in  1747,  chi^y  fw  the  perfiomance  of  Sh^ceapeaie's 
luayiy'  Johnson  wrote  the  edebrated  Flrologne  whidi  was 
delivmd  on  the  oeoadon,  deacribing  the  great  dramatist  as 
"exhanating  wotlda  aud  then  imagining  new,"  aa  apumiug 
the  "  bounded  reigD*  of  real  ezistoicc^  and  fwdng  time 
to  "pant  after  him  in  vain."  Comedy,  no  longw  gross,  had 
beecone  oommonplace.  From  this  reinoach  the  two  admir- 
able pla^  <A  Goldsmith,  She  8U>^  to  Von^uer  and  The 
Good-Natured  Man,  temporarily  freed  it ;  nor  eotdd  it  be 
justiy  imputed  during  the  period  of  Sheridan's  conneetion 
witii  the  stage,,  from  1776  to  1780.  But  tiie  wit  that 
blazes, — the  fun  that  sparkles, — in  the  scenes  of  the 
RivaU  and  the  Critic,  are  of  uo  purely  English  jrawUi. 
Sheridan's  Irish  birth  and  Celtic  temperament  nraat  be 
laigely  credited  with  the  brightness  and  permanent  attrao- 
tiTeness  of  his  plays. 

Froee  fiction,  which  more  and  more  came  to  inpply  th4 
kind  of  intellectual  distraction  wliich  had  before  been 
sought  in  the  drama,  and,  aided  by  the  printing  preas,  to 
diffuse  ita  blesnngs  (if  they  are  blessiDgs)  to  strata  of  the 
population  which  the  drama  had  never  reached,  was 
employed  in  this  period  by  soTcral  writen  of  rare  ability. 
Field^g's  Ton  Jonee  and  Amelia,  Richardson's  Claritta 
ffarUnee  and  Sir  Charlea  Qrandison,  made  the  same  kind 
of  stir  in  general  society  tliat  had  been  caused  by  Dryden's 
heroic  plays  some  eighty  years  before.  An  ingenious 
French  critic  (Fhilarite  Cbasles)  has  attempted  to  teace  in 
the  works  of  uiese  writers  the  conflict,  though  much  traofr- 
formed,  of  the  Puritans  and  Cavalieis  of  an  earlier  age. 
Lovelace,  he  thinks,  represents  the  insolent  temper  and 
disregard  for  morality  of  the  aristocratic  Cavidiers ;  Clarissa, 
his  victim,  the  daughter  of  a  virtuous  middle  cIsab  family, 
exhibits  the  euhstaatial  rectitude  of  that "  good  old  cause," 
which  licentious  courts  could  petsecnte  but  oould  not  sub- 
due. Fielding,  the  aristocrat,  recalls  and  continues  the 
jovial  recklessness  of  tlie  men  of  the  Restoration; 
lUchardson,  the  plebeian,  is  in  tiie  line  of  Milton,  Peon, 
Fok,  Bunyan,  and  other  witnesses.  Tet  these  resemblancee 
are.  after  all  superficial  It  is  true  that  Fielding  cannot 
help  writing  like  a  gentleman,  and  a  member  of  an  ancient 
house ;  while  Richa^son,  though  he  is  fond  0f  giving  titles 
to  his  characters,  betrays  perhaps  by  his  eerioueiw*  his 
breeding  among  the  upper  and  most  recpectable  classes  of 
Jthe  proletariata    But  when  we  look  more  cloeely,  we  find 
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that  both  Fielding  and  Richardaon  adhere  firmlj  to  the  Re- 
Tolation-compronuM,  both  in  reltgioa  and  poli^ioi, — and  the 
one  quite  aa  mooh  as  the  other.   Fielding  ia  aa  sealooi  a 
Protestant  as  Banyan  or  Baxter ;  and  the  doctrine  of  non- 
reaiatance  was  r^ected  by  him  aa  warmly  aa  by  the  Whig 
prosecutors  of  SacheTereU.   Kichardson,  again,  is  neither  a 
republican  nor  a  nonconfonniat.    He  finds  no  objection, 
on  the  score  of  tolerance  and  latitade,  to  the  church  of 
Bnmet>  Tillotnn,  and  Hoadly;   and  the  hereditary 
presidm^  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  Tested  ia  the 
HanoTBrian  family  waa  too  feeble  and  inoffauiTe  to  ezcits  in 
the  breast  of  the  most  zealooB  of  Whi^  feaia  of  the  pre- 
pondenuice  of  the  regal  power  in  the  ctwititntion.  .^oth 
Richardson  and  Fielding  are  entirely  satisfied  vidt  the 
pditical  and  religious  constitntion  of  tiia  land  they  live  in. 
Dismissing  auch  fancies,  let  us  consider  what  were  the 
actual  occauons  which  led  to  the  prodoctiott  of  Pamela  and 
the  novels  wUch  followed  it,  and  in  what  ration  they 
atand  to  preceding  literary  work.    They  were  in  the  main 
at  once  the  symptoms  and  the  developing  causes  ei  a  reac- 
tim  against  Uie  sentimental  romances  with  which  ladies  ind 
gentlemen  had  atoffed  their  heads  and  bailed  their  time 
in  the  17th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  centory.  A 
list     the  chief  works  <rf  tiiu  kind  «f  literatnre  is  to  be 
found  in  Addison's  amoaing  paper  «i  Leonora^  libiary 
(Speeiator,  No.  37) ;  it  includes  Sidney's  Areadioy  the  Grand 
Cjfrm,  Cossaiw^  Pkaramomd,  ClwpatrOf  Ao.,  the  works 
named  being  all  translations  from  the  Frnieh  romances  of 
Soodery  and  Calprenkle.    The  exeesaiTe  popularity  of  this 
kind  of  reading  is  intimated  by  Addison  when  he  says  (Ko. 
92),  adverting  to  lettns  which  he  has  received  in  relation 
to  hii  project  of  forming  a  perfect  "lady's  bbrary," 
that  he  has  been  "  advised  to  i^aee  Pharamond  at  the 
head  of  his  eatalogne^  and,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  give  the 
second  place  to  CeMtanuhra.'*   Li  the  character  of  Leonora 
herself,  Addison  mildly  ridionles  the  sentimentality,  affecta- 
tioi^  and  unreality  which  meh  leadinj^  carried  to  excess; 
engendeta.   Richardson,  vhoee  father  was  a  Derbyshire 
joiner,  and  who  was  Itfonght  ap  to  the  trade  of  a  printer, 
in  which  he  persevered  all  his  life  and  prospered,  had 
reached  his  fiftieth  year  when  he  waa  requested  by  two 
Loudon  booksellera  to  write  for  publication  a  series  of 
Familiar  Lttteri,  for  the  instruction  of  persms  who  did 
not  know  how  to  express  themselvee  prc^rly  in  writing 
abottt  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.    He  ooosented,  but  pro- 
posed to  give  a  moral  and  improving  turn  to  the  iastroetion 
to  be  oommunicated ;  to  this  the  booksellers  at  onoe  agreed. 
While  he  was  writing  model  letters  giving  advice  to  young 
women  going  out  to  service,  the  incidents  of  a  story  which 
had  corns  within  bis  own  experience  occurred  to  his  mind. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  this  8tory,4f  told -by  way  of  letters, 
"  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  aoitable  to  tiie  simplicity 
of  it,  might  possibly  introdace  a  new  species  of  writing 
that  might  turn  yonng  people  into  a  course  of  riding 
diffetant  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance  writing, 
and,  dismissing  the  improbable  and  marvellous,  with  which 
novela  generally  abound,  might  tend  to  promote  tiie  cause 
of  religion  and  virtue."    ^he  heroine  of  hie-  tale  was  a 
simple  country  girl,  without  bookleaminj^  but  strong  in 
virtue  and  honesty  of  heart,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
Pamela  (one  of  the  two  princesses  in  Sidne/s  Arcadia),  as 
if  to  show  that,  to  quote  from  Emerson,  "  the  life  of  roan 
is  the  true  romance,  which,  if  it  be  valiantly  conducted, 
will  yield  the  imagination  a  higher  charm  than  any  fiction." 
Pamela's  virtue  is  assailed  by  the  young  libertine  in  whOM 
house  she  is  living  as  a  servant ;  she  resists  him,  and  her 
"virtue"  is  "  rewarded  *  (this  is  the  second  title  of  the 
book)  by  the  honour  and  glory  of  marriage  with  this  repro- 
bate, who,  being  a  fine  gentleman,  and  stooping  to  a  nniim 
vitb  a  "  lost  ^  low  degree,*^  tAmm  for  all  past  snortcnnings 


by  this  amazing  condescension.  The  book  waa  well 
received ;  Pope,  then  declining  towards  the  toml^  praised 
it  as  "  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volnmes  of 
sermons."  There  was,  however,  a  strain  6f  vnlgarity  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  catastrophe  of  this  romance  of  real 
life  was  narrated  ;  and  this  defect  was  noted  by  the  eagle 
eye  of  Fielding  As  a  burlesque  upcm  Pamtta,  he  wrote 
(1742)  the  AdwMiuret  of  Jonj^  Andrwm.  Joseph  is  a 
virtuous  footman  who  resiata  the  improper  advances  ol  the 
tided  lady  in  whose  servica  he  is ;  this  of  oonrse  was  mere 
jest  and  caricature;  in  the  and  Joseph,  instead  o^  like 
Pamela,  manyiog  oat  of  his  condiUon,  i>  wedded,  as 
ocmumm.  smibo  wwUd  dictate^  to  a  pretty  modest  ^  of  his 
own  rank. '  Hm  bent  of  hia  own  powers,  and  the  anitaUo- 
nesa  of  this  new  field  for  their  employment,  moat  bavo 
been  Eerealed  to  Fielding  while  writing  Jottph  Andrtwt. 
Till  now  U  had  been  his  ambition  to  shine  as  a  dramatiat; 
and  he  had  produced  some  plays  of  no  inoonsiderable  merit ; 
but  soon  sfter  the  appearance  of  hia  first  novel  he  quitted 
the  stage  and  gave  up  the  remainder  of  his  life^  ao  f^  as  it 
was  not  engrossed  by  the  duties  of  a  zealons  poliea 
magistrate,  partly  to  the  prodactim  of  essays  on  lodal 
tfwics,  portly  to  novel-writing.  Tom  Jonea  (1749^  is 
alloved  to  be  lusmaaler-piece ;  it  ia  (me  of  the  finest  pncea 
of  charaeterfointing  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
Utertture.  Yet  it  must  b»  understood  that  Fiehling*s  char- 
acters belong  to  a  aooiBl  medium  from  whidi  the  ideal  and 
the  heroic  are  shut  out  Iry  the  conditiona  of  ita-axistanee ; 
the  "  eompromiae"  which  £a^a&d  had  accepted  repressed 
enthnsiasm  and  a  high  strain  of  viitiM  in  every  direction ; 
no  creation^  therefore^  poasessing  the  immortal  inteieat  of 
some  of  those  in  Vom  Qwueote  cmld  be  expected  from  bim 
who  has  been  sometimes  called  the  "  En^ish  Gervantee." 
But  taking  them  aa  they  are,  the  characters  of  Tom  Jmes 
and  31ifil,  of  lliwackum  muI  Sqnar^  present  ns  with 
inimitable  ^rpes.  Tom  Jones,  aa  the  generous,  manly 
youthf  whom  passioit  hnrriea  into  vice,  but  good  feeling  and 
innate  rectitude  never  fiul  to  rescue^  is  contrasted  wiA  Uie 
artful  hypocrite  BUfil,  whoae  outw'ard  demeanour  pays  a 
homage  to  virtue  which  hia  secret  practices  and  desirea 
nnd*.  Thwaokum,  the  pedagogue  shows  what  comes  of  a 
pedantic  learning  which  has  nothing  of  the  largenesa  of 
true  culture ;  Square,  the  thinker,  exhibits  the  moral 
decadence  'that  results  from  a  grovelling  philosophy.  In 
1748  Richardson  published  Clariua  HarlotM,  and  in  1753 
^iV  Charltt  Granditon;  both  these  novels  are  in  the 
epistolary  form.  Clariaa  soon  obtained  a  Enn^wan  repu- 
tation,'tiie  sentimental  metaphysics  which  crautitute  so 
large  a  portion  of  it  being  exactiy  to  the  taste  of  a  large 
number  of  readers  in  France  and  Switzerland.  Ronsaeau 
adopted. the  style,  while  corrupting  the  principlea,  of  the 
English  author,  when  he  wrote  his  SowdU  Heloue.  Tho 
casuistry  of  love  and  seduction  is  interminable ;  so  also  is 
the  novel  of  Claritta,  yet  perhaps  no  reader  who  had 
launched  fairly  into  it  ever  put  the  book  down  unfinished. 
It  excites  a  deep  tragic  interest  which  no  formal  tragedy 
produced  in  England  bad  awakei^  for  several  generations ; 
the  noble  Clariasa,  dying  because  she  cannot  brodc  a  stain 
which  yet  touched  not  her  .will,  nor  came  near  her  con- 
science, is  a  spectacle  pathetic  and  touching  in  the  exb«m& 
The  dilvalrooB,  bnt  provokingly  perfect,  Sir  Charles 
Qrandiaon  was  the  character  created  by  Richardson  as  d 
kind  of  contrast  to,  and  compensation  for,  the  aristocratic 
villftin,  Lovelace.  His  embarrassing  situation  between  two 
lovely  women  who  both  adore  him,  and  both  of  whom  he 
loves,  the  English  Harriet  and  the  Italian  Oementina, — 
though  in  the  brief  telling  it  seems  absurd, — is  managed  in 
the  novel  witii  ao  much  art  and  vraucmifoitM  as  to  inspire 
the  reader  during  seven  TolomeBL^^«genainfrd>ei|deai^ 
and  Kdicitnde^   His  abrupt  half-declaration  to'MiTj*^ 
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"  IToDour  foibidii  mo ;  jret  houonr  IritU  m» ; — yot  I  ctunot 
b«  uqiniitt  DtigeDftroui,  selfish  I U  a  deliebnt  smtcmii 
whiA  eto  never  &il  to  captivate^  and  fill  with  aUtndritm- 
wt4»t,  aoub  (tf  sensibility.  After  Hiebacdwn  >&d  Reldiag 
earns  Smollett,  with  his  Xodtridk  Samdem  and  Mumphvf 
Clinktr^  uovob  oi  eoarser  mould,  and  Sterna  with  Tridrtm 
Shrtudf  and  the  Smtiwtntal  Jaumfp,  Am  works  of  hamour, 
which  oontain  also  soTsral  admirable  and  minutely  drawn 
IHcturoo  of  character,  the  two  last-named  works,  or  at  any 
rate  Frittrum  Bkundu,  stand  alone  in  oar  literatnra ;  but 
thejr  are  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  novels.  It 
interseting  to  Dote  Aat  Shwidan  borrowed  some  of  his  meet 
popular  ehaiaeteia  fran  the  novelists ;  Charles  and  Joseph 
Sncface  an  evideiU  oopies  of  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil ;  while 
Tabitha  Bramble  and  Sir  IDie  Mackilligut  ara  no  lees 
manifest^  the  originals  <A  Mia  Malaprop  and  Sir  Loci  as 
OTriggw.  Here  are  not  the  only  resemblancsa ;  in  fact 
humfihitf  Cttnitr  is  thfr  nine  out  ot  vhieh  Shwidaa  dng 
Tkt  kiwaU  Kothing  was  more  oonunon,  in  the  drama  <rf 
the  P-i'fh«fci»^w  ags^  than  for  the  pUjr-wr^ta  to  take  their 
plots  bom  novela.  But  in  Uie  (Hnesent  case  wa  note  a 
difference  in  the  mode  of  prooedure^  which  is  a  marked  tas- 
timonj  to  Uie  inereaaed  relative  importance  of  the  novel 
!nie  EUxabethan  dramatists  borrowed  only  names  and 
incidents;  they  created  tbair  characters.  The  Georgian 
dramatists  often  borrowed  their  characters  ready  made  from 
the  pages  of  the  novels,  now  glowing  with  a  wanner  life 
and  richer  colouring  than  their  own.  To  the  novels  already 
mentiooed  Qoldsmitli's  Vicar  of  Wakrjietd  (1766)  must  be 
added, — the  "book  which  first  drew  Goethe's  attention  to 
Enf^ish  literature,  and  disclosed  the  hitfaerto'aususpected 
idyllic  side  of  the  existence  of  Uie  good  Protestant  village 
*  pastor.  To  pass  over  inferior  writers  (Frances  Bumey, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  &c),  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
England,  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  obtained  a 
school  of  novel-writers  of  her  own,  and  shook  herself  free 
from  the  trammels  alike  of  French  clasuoism  and  French 
romantidsm ;  nor  have  the  able  writers  who  then  came  into 
prominence  ever  wanted  wortbv  successors  down  to  the 
present  day. 

The  luminous  intellect  of  Voltaire  had,  in  the  Euaiwr 
let  Jltnin,  cast  a  fresh  light  on  history,  wHich  was  soon 
reflected  in  the  writings  of  English  students  in  this  field. 
In  the  preface  to  the  £*sai,  Voltaire  said  that  the  question 
was  no  longer  to  inform  the  world  "  in  what  year  a  prince 
who  did  not  deserve  to  be  remembered  succeeded  another 
barbarian  like  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  rude  and  coarse 
nation."  Henceforth  it  would  be  tiie  businese  of  a 
Itiftorian  to  seek  out,  amidst  the  throng  of  recorded  events, 
"  that  which  deserves  to  be  known  by  us, — the  spirit,  the 
manners,  the  usages  of  the  principal  nations."  Not  believ- 
ing in  C3iristianity,  and  looking  to  intellectdal  and  literary 
culture  as  the  great  means  of  human  progress,  Voltaire 
naturally  regarded  the  history  of  the  first  ten  centuries  of 
our  era  as  "  no  more  deserving  of  being  known  than  the 
hifitory  of  the  wolves  and  the  bean ;  "  feudalism  and  the 
Uiddb  Ages  filled  him  with  disgust ;  it  was  only  when  he 
came  to  the  Renaissance,  with  its  revival  of  learning,  Ita 
tolerance  of  theological  difierences,  and  its  love  of  polish, 
that  be  seemed  to  find  anything  worth  writing  a  history 
about  Hame,compoainga i/uforyq^ JS'H^2a»cf(17{t4)ander 
the  influence  of  ideas  not  very  dissimilar  to  thoee  of  Voltaire, 
And  commencing  with  the  Stuart  period,  was  not  likely  to 
-writs  favourably  of  the  Puritans,  who  were  neither  tolerant 
nor  polished.  Hia  work  accordingly  gave  much  oS^enoe  to 
the  Whu^  party,  whidi  had  inherited  the  political  tradi- 
tioB»  of  Puritanism.  Bobertson'a  historical  pictures, — of 
■geofland,  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  the  settlement  of  America, 
— ^  not,  except  incidentally,  go  back-buyond  the  period 
«( the  BooAiasance ;  the  aetuina  of  men  who  lived  before 


that  age  seoiiiod  to  him  scarcely  ou  a  |)ar  with  the  '*  diguity 
of  history,"  Gibbon's  great  work,  the  Dtctint  a»d  Fall  <^ 
ik»  Roman  Empire,  is  deeigned  to  trace  the  gradual  political 
debiUtation  of  the  empire,  and  the  eztincticm  of  tetters  and 
arts  tbrongh  the  ravagea  of  t>»  barberiana ;  Uienoe  passing 
with  afirmandvigoronaatepthroQgh  thekog  night  of  bar- 
barivn  he  dilates  with  eloqnmoe  ai^  delist  on  tibe  atory  q{ 
the  r^iadling  of  the  flame  ct  leamini^  and  the  renewed 
IwaeiBtion  of  beauty  and  nfiaammi^  which  eharaeterjaed 
the  Italian  Benalsaanoe  of  the  14th  Mid  ISth  oentnrie&  We 
I  tiiat  the  historiapa  of  the  IStbceotuzy,  our  own  uaong 
ths  nnrnber,  regarded  ths  early  and  niiddls  ages  of  our  era 
aa  As  province  of  the  antiquary  and  Qm  annaUat  ratlwr  than 
the  historian  proper, — who^  il  be  dealt  with  them  at  all, 
should  despatch  them  in  brief  enminariea,  in  whidi,  asanm- 
ing  an  air  of  great  anperiority,  hedumldby  the  nmKrfthe 
mk  oe  any  ouier  early  oentory  by  the  prevalent  IdMB  of 
febe  eighteenth.  Ob^onaly,  in  tlM  age  m  vhidi  wa  Uv«v 
ws  Lavs  **  ehao^  all  that;"  the  age  of  the  Benaiannoe 
no  knger  presents  itself  to  our  ^ea  with  mcih  an  over- 
powering  matre ;  and  research  into  the  motins  and  ceat  of 
tbon^  at  a  Charlema^w  at  a  Henry  XL  seema  to  oa  no 
longer  beneath  the  "  dignity  of  history." 

In  theology,  one  very  remarkable  work  belonga  to  this 
period,— Butler's  Analogy  of  Jidighn  to  the  Con^iMum 
and  Court  of  Haiur*  (1736).  This  ia  an  apdogetie  work, 
and  may  perhape  be  r^arded  as  the  last  w<»d  in  the 
deistical  controvert,  Butler,  whoee  oantion  and  faimeea 
of  mind  are  truly  admiraU^  and  lAo  doea  not  pretend 
that  the  inquiry  wliidi  he  inetitntes  leads  to  more  than 
probable  conclnsiona,  argues  in  thia  work  that  it  is  jost  as 
difficult  to  believe  nature  to  have  proceeded  from  and  to  be 
ruled  hy  God,  as  to  admit  that  Christiani^  has  a  divine 
origin.  This  line  of  reasoning,  though  cogent  as  against 
the  deists,  moat  of  whom  admitted  a  divine  author  of 
nature^  ia  obviously  inauffieimt  to  meet  the  Bceptidsm  of 
the  present  day,  which,  emlvaeing  the  theory  of  evolataon, 
either  ngeda  the  belief  in  a  luat  Cause  altogether,  or 
declines  to  examine  it,  as  lying  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
human  lenities.  The  Sernumt  of  Bishop  Bntler,  in  which 
he  establiahed  against  Hobbes  the  fact  of  the  eixiatenoe  in 
the  human  mind  of  disinterested  affectiona  and  dispositions 
pointing  to  the  good  of  others,  belongs  rather  to  the  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  than  that  ot  theology. 

The  pfaUoao^ical  speculations  of  this  period  may  be 
deecribed  as  a  series  of  oaciUations  round  Locke's  Staay  ^ 
the  JIatnan  Underetanditiff, — Hume  taking  Locke's  prin- 
eiples,andtumingthem  iatoatbeory  of  scepticism;  Hutcbe- 
son  starting  the  theory  of  a  new  *'  sense"  never  dreamed  of 
before,  Uie  moral  sense ;  Hartley  and  Priestley  developing 
Locke's  sensationalism  into  materialism ;  while  the  Scotch 
school  (Reid,  Beattie,  Dugald  Stewart),  recoiling  from  the 
consequences  of  Locke's  system,  attemptei'  to  smuggle 
"  innate  ideas  "  back  into  philosophy  under  '.he  names  of 
"  common  sense,"  "  instinctive  judgments,"  "  irresistible 
bdiefs,"  and  so  fortL  Such  brief  examinaticm  of  these 
writers  as  our  limits  allow  will  make  oar  meaning  clearer. 

Locke's  system,  says  Dugald  Stewart,^  in  making  sen»a- 
tion  and  reflection  the  sources  of  all  our  simple  ideas,  led 
him  "  to  some  dangerous  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
moral  distinctions,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as 
the  o&pring  of  education  and  fashion."  How  Berkeley 
combated  the  tendencies  of  Locke's  piindplea  we  have 
already  aeen.  Hutcheeon,  an  Irishman  of  great  aeuteness, 
who  waa  appointed  to  a  philosophical  chair  at  Glasgow  in 
1739,  nnwillingto  admit  that  our  moral  ideaahad  no  oCher 
ttltimats  aoiuae  than  sensation,  yet  wudiing  to  conform  aa 
mtioh  aa  posalUe  to  Looke'a  tModnoilogy,  referxed  the 
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**  origiii  td  our  monl  idsu  to  &  partiadu  power  of  uereep- 
tioB,  toiriiH&liegaTetlMluuuol  tliemonlMiifle."*  But 
thia  WW  to  OM  t^  word  "  Hoae  "  in  a  different  meaning 
from  what  U  had  ever  borne  before;  ineemnch  ee  the 
olijecta  of  iioB  lo-caUed  eenee,  being  tfae  qualities  of  moral 
aetioiii^  moat  be  of  neoeaeity  incorporeal,  intangible,  and 
fn^ieneptible^  and,  as  aOch,  totally  nnlike  the  objects  of  the 
feenlties  oommoaly  called  seaeee,  vii.,  sightsj  eonnde,  smelli, 
taite^  itc  Kor  wai  anyUung  gained  for  the  independence 
and  inunatability  of  morality ;  for  it  was  ai^ed  1^  com- 
mentators op  Hntchesoa  that,  if  the  moral  faculty  were  a 
"suue,"  then  the  qualities  perceiTod  'by  it,  like  the 
■ecoodaiy  qnalitiea  of  material  objects  perceired  by  sensa- 
tion and  r^ection,  must  be  understood  as  subjectire  not 
objectiTe,  es  existing  in  and  for  the  perceiving  mind  alone, 
and  not  inherent  in  the  actions  thenuelres,  which  would 
thni  beocone  eokrarien  and  neutral,  destitute  of  moral 
ohaneter. 

A  return  npon  sceptidsm  was  a  frequent  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  Qreek  schools  of  thought,  especially  when  the 
principles  of  opposing  systems  had  been  put  forth  with  un- 
usual warmth,  and  ^eir  supporters  had  found  reconcilia- 
tion and  the  explanation  of  differences  out  of  the  question. 
An  numple  of  this,  in  the  history  of  English  ^bought,  is 
furnished  by  the  case  of  Hume.  Provoked  by  the 
oxtraTBgant  paradoxes  of  Berkeley,  who  had  ecclesiastical 
and  professional  reasons  for  trying  to  convince  men  that 
matoial  objects  had  no  reality, — mind  was  evetything, — 
since  tike  mystical  and  unnatural  state  mind  so 
engendered  wonld  &Tonr  the  reception  of  any  theology  tfae 
philosopher  might  afterwards  defiire  to  implant, — Hume 
undertook  to  prore  that  mind  had  no  real  existence  any 
more  than  matter,  or  that,  if  it  had,  such  existence  could 
not  be  proved.  When  X  talk  of  "  my  mind,"  he  said,  how 
do  I  know  that  there  is  anything  really  existent  which 
corresponds  to  the  words  t  By  the  impressions  and  sensa- 
tions of  which  I  am  conscious  t  But  these  only  prove 
thnnselves ;  no  one  of  course  denies  them ;  I  only  deny, 
at  least  I  say  yon  cannot  prove,  the  existence  of  an  entity 
in  which  these  impressions  inhere,  and  to  which  you  give 
the  name  of  "  mind."  If  there  was  no  flaw  in  such  reason- 
ing, philosophy  was  brought  to  a  stand,  and  no  certain^ 
of  Any  kind  was  attainable  by  the  human  faculties. 

Before  the  Scotch  school  and  the  great  Immanuel  Kant 
appeared  to  challenge  these  conclusions,  David  Hartley,  in 
his  Obiervatioru  on  Man  (1749),  espoused  the  tenets  of 
Locke,  and  applied  all  his  ingenuity  to  explaining  the 
origin  of  as  much  of  our  knowledge  &b  he  could  with  any 
plausibility  so  treat,  by  referring  ittQ  the  physical  principle 
of  the  "  association  of  ideas." 

In  the  treatise  already  referred  to,  Hume  declares  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  undermine  or  even  to  combat  any 
man's  belief;  his  aim  was  only  to  demolish  bad  logic,  to 
expose  the  emptiness  of  alleged  proofs  of  the  divine  govern* 
meat  which  were  no  proofs  at  all,  and  to  make  men  see 
that  "  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than 
of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature."  The  line  of  thought 
suggested  by  this  and  similar  expressions  appears  to  have 
been  taken  up  and  eagerly  pursued  by  Keid,  who,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Buman  Mind  upon  the  Principle*  of 
Gommon  Seme  (1764),  maintains  that  a  large,  and  not  the 
least  important  part  of  our  knowledge  is  acquired,  not,  as 
Locke  asserted,  through  sensation  and  reflection,  but  by 
means  of  immediate  and  fnsticetive  judgments,  Ln  forming 
which  the  oxnfRon  $ense  of -all  mankind  is  at  one.  The 
moral  faculty,  according  to  Beid,  judges  of  right  and  wrong 
in  this  instLQctlve  way ;  it  is  a  brancfa  of  common  &ens& 
Beattie,  who  was  a  better  poet  than  be  was  a  philosopher, 

s  Dugftld  Ste»Mt. 


pushed  Beid's  theory  to  an  extreme  which  burdomd  on  llio 
ridieulout,  including  among  the   **  irrceigUUe,"  aud 
"necessary"  -beliefs  of  the  human  mind  a  number  of 
notions  which  ark  really  of  a  historic  and  dMiTatin  charac- 
ter.   Dr  Priestley,  tho  discoverer  of  oxygen,  adopting  the 
system  of  Locke  as  a  basis,  wrote  on  Matter  atul  ^irit, 
criticised  the  philosophy  of  Bud,  and  discussed  the  twet 
of  phtloeophical  necessity ;  a  strong  materialistic  biaa  per- 
vades his  writings.    A  greater  tiiinker  than  any  that 
Europe  had  witnessed  since  Descartes,  now  aroee  in 
Germany. '  This  was  Kant,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  put  a 
period  to  the  desolating  prevalence  of  scepticisni,  and 
deliver  philosophy  from  the  instabib'ty  and  uncertainty  by 
which  It  had  been  long  beset.    His  Critique  of  tha  Pure 
Reann  appeared  about  1781.    Against  Locke,  he  showed 
that  the  mind  can  form  neither  conceptions  nor  judgmente 
without  tho  pro-existence  in  the  thought  of  the  alMolute  and 
universal  ideas  of  time,  space,  unity,  cause,  being,  — 
which  ideas  proceed  frcan  tfae  intelligence  itself,  without 
any  action  being  exerted  on  the  organs  of  sensation.  They 
are  a  priori,  that  is,  prior  to  sensible  experience ;  thoy 
belong  to  the  pure  reason,  and  may  be  r^arded  as  th*  forms 
of  our  knowledge, — forma  which  the  understanding  allies 
to  the  materia  furnished  by  perceptions.    He  does  not, 
however,  allow  that  these  ideas,  though  a  priori,  have  any 
objective  character ;  and  for  this  metaphysical  subjectivism 
he  has  been  strenuously  assailed  by  the  Flatonizing  and 
orthodox  schools  of  the  present  day.  Against  the  material- 
ists he  maintains,  in  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Seamm, 
that  the  "  moral  motive,"  or  principle,  which  the  intelligmee 
(called  in  this  aspect  the  practical  reason)  furnishes  us  with 
for  the  direction  of  our  wilt,  is  immutable, — absolnte, — 
necessary, — given  a  priori  by  the  reason,  a^  pruenting 
to  ns  the  supreme  and  universal  good  as  the  final  end  of  onr 
existence,  our  desires,  and  our  efforts.   This  motive  istfa/jr, 
or  the  moral  obligation  imposed  on  the  human  will  a 
power  above  it,  which,  consequently,  is  not  man  himself. 
To  the  knowledge,  therefore,  derived  from  the  ptactical 
reason,  Kant  ascribes  an  olgtctive  character,  which,  as  we 
saw,  he  denied  to  the  forms  of  the  pure  reason.    liis  law 
of  duty  snppoaes  liberty  in  man  as  the  very  condition  of 
the  obligation  which  it  impoeea  on  him.    Here  of  course 
Kant  is  at  variance  with  the  necessitarians  and  materialists; 
There  being  a  necessary  connection  between  virtue,  i.e.,  the 
obedience  to  duty,  and  the  supreme  good  which  it  eeeki,  yet 
this  connection  being  only  partially  realisable  in  this  life, 
Kant  infers  the  reality  of  a  future  life  and  the  immcntali^  of 
the  soul.   And,  in  view  of  our  powerlessness  to  bring  about 
this  harmony  between  happiness  and  virtue,  he  infen  tiie 
existence  of  a  First  Cause,  infinitely  powerful,  just,  and 
wise,  which  will  estabUsh  it  hereafter.  Thecoloeul  system 
of  Kant  was  known  to  Dngald  Stewart  (whose  fint  work, 
Outlines  of  Moral  Philotophy,  appeared  in  1793),  but  only 
through  tfae  medium  of  an  imperfect  Latin  tranalatitm; 
from  this  cause,  probably,  he  is  thought  to  have  failed  t« 
do  full  justice  to  it.    Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh  in  1Z85, 
was  the  master  of  a  dear  and  charming  style,  which  made 
his  lectures  the  delight  of  a  large  circle  of  pupils.  Among 
tfaese  were  numbered  not  a  few,  in  tfae  spheres  both  <^ 
thought  and  action,  who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  ago 
and  the  society  to  which  they  belonged, — Brougham,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Bnssell,  Francis  Homer,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sydney  Smith,  James  Mill, 
Alison  the  historian,  and  Dr  Chalmers, — a  varied  and 
brilliant  auditory  for  one  professor  to  have  lectured  to  and 
influenced  in  his  day.    One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
Stewart's  numerous  works  is  Lis  Diuertation  eoneerninrf^he 
Progreu  MaapIiif4iealt^jEikieQlt,«ind-I^itie^Pkiloio}jkjf 
einee  the  Jtenval  of  Zetten  in  Europe,   Ju^is  Outlmti 
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(die  work  ftborc  mutioudX  h*  argued,  keeping  genarally 
to  tbe  linee  ol  Batttr  end  Hntchetoo,  that  there  i«  •  monJ 
funhj  in  men,  thet  ie  guided  bj  dn^  not  hy  intetaety 
and  that  tkne  two  aie  not  in  ue  pteiant  itate  oi  the 
world  identioel,  nor  ere  the  leoUngi  that  are  inipired  by 
actions  {vtanpted  hj  the  one  the  aame  at  tkoes  which  are 
soggteted  eetiMS  prompted  hj  the  other.  Bight  and 
wioBfr  he  thinka,  nuut  be  held  to  be  intrinaio  qudlitiee  of 
•etioHy  and  not  aurely  nwdea  of  the  mind  obeBrVing  thoee 
aottau,  Ereryirikere  he  is  firm  and  explieit  <ai  the 
imnntabilil^  (rf  moral  distinctions  In  fsct,  in  its  general 
onteone  his  ediioel  philosophy  reBembles  pretty  closely 
that  of  Kant ;  bnt  it  is  not  tiionght  out  with  the  same 
rigonz  of  kgu^  nw  founded  m  as  searching  a  psychological 
MialyatB,  nor  expressed  in  as  exact  a  temiinolc^,  aa  beuw^ 
to  the  writingi  of  die  philosopher  at  Kooipber^ 

Z.  m  rrmck  Jltrndutbrn,  1789-1833.— Frobably  there 
waa  not  a  sin^  gifted  mind  in  any  oonntry  of  Enn^  npon 
which  the  tempest  ci  the  French  Bemhitum  did  not  oome 
with  a  admglsting  or  distorbing  i^>^lllf«^^^  Tonag  men — 
has^eonnssDors  erer,  hon  the  d^  trfBehoboam,— thrilled 
with  hope  and  flushed  with  exoitenien^  annoonosd  and 
believed  that  a  gbldea  age  had  q;iened  tat  mankind. 
Wordsworth  hsstened  from  Csmbiidn  in  1793  to  France, 
iriwe  he  HTed  mors  than  ayear,andn>rmed  someQinmdist 
•Mpudntanoss ;  Ooleridge  invuitsd  a  scheme  for  an  ideal 
eommnnitry  which  was  to  fwm  a  nodal  settlement,  to  be 
eondnoted  on  principles  at  pantisooaey,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sasqnehauia ;  Son  they  nearly  got  himself  into  trouble  by 
pnbUshing  Wat  TyltTf  a  dnmatio  sketch  of  an  infiam- 
matory  and  seditioas  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
jooDg  Walter  Scott  looked  with  shrewd,  clear  eyes  on  the 
tann^taoiiB  scene,  and  was  not  tempted' to  throw  himself 
into  the  vortex  ;  for  him  the  treasures  of  Europe's  mighty 
{last  were  reel  amd,  preoions,  and  not  to  be  bartwed  for  any 
qoantity  of  Tidonaiy  hopes  and  fairy  ^old.  Soon  the  pro- 
wiwlings  of  ths  BerolntioniBts  made  rt  elaar  enough  that 
hvmaa  nature  and  hnman  motives  were  not  changed ;  and 
the  lanka  of  laaction  were  raradly  fiUed.  In  England  an 
immMue  effect  was  piodttoed  by  the  appearance  of  Burke's 
Be^UeHoru  tut  tJu  FrmA  Xtvolution  in  1791.  Hie  sympsr 
tUzerswith  the  French  republicans  dwindled  in  number  so 
fas^  that  at  the  end  of  the  century,  as  it  was  sportively 
Eud,  the  whole  of  the  opposition  to  Pitt's  Oovemment  in 
the  House  of  Lords  went  home  from  the  debate  in  a  single 
hack  oah.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  end  Coleridge  changed 
round  to  the  Oonservative  side.  The  appearance  in  France  of 
the  Giniddu  CkriOiaMmt  (1S02)  byChateaubriaud  marked 
the  ocMnmanoement  (rf  the  great  continental  reaoticm.  The 
public  policy  at  England  became  essentially  conservative  ; 
she  endeavoured  to  prop  up  all  the  old  monarchies  on 
the  Continent,  whether  they  deserved  to  live  or  not ;  she 
harboured  thontands  of  French  priests ;  she  supported  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pop&  A.  remarkable  dissonanoo 
hence  anse.betwesn  ths  policy  of  the  country  and  some  of 
the  finest  notes  in  its  literatuia.  While  the  English  ariato- 
eraoy  was  putting  forth  its  full  strength  to  combat 
Jaoobinism  by  land  and  sea,  the  spirit  at  revolution 
breathed  from  the  pages  of  Shelley  and  Byron.  The  war 
with  Kapolaon  was  waged  with  the  approval  of  the  gnat 
majority  of  the  nation ;  but  the  able  critics  and  publicists 
who  conducted  the  Sdinburgh  Rtviev  (started  in  1803) 
wars  vdiemently  opposed  to  it,  and  would,  if  their  inflnaDce 
had  prevailed,  have  withdrawn  the  sword  of  Euf^snd  from 
the  contest  at  Isast  ten  years  before  Waterloo^ 

The  romantic  poems  of  Bcott  (Lay  of  tht  LaM  Mttutrel, 
JforiMm,  lady  of  t\»  Ltike,  Ac)  were  popular  because 
they  ware  in  sympathy  with  Uis  return  (now  stroB(^  pro- 
jMnuoed)  oftheAHOfieaanindtovaidtduTaliyifenulism, 


and  the  medieval  spirit.  The  works  of  the  Benaisaance 
were  no  longer  praised ;  Us  art  nos  held  to  be  imitative  or 
debased,  its  xefinement  to  be  superficial,  its  enthusiasm 
factidouB.  Taking  its  cue  from  Bonsscau,  all  the  world 
was  thirsting,  or  pretending  to  thirsty  after  nature  and 
simplieity ;  dm  naioeti  and  spontaneity,  real  w  imagined, 
of  die  **  ages  of  faith  "  seemed  incalculably  bsttar  tban  the 
jSnsMf  and  self-consciousness  of  modem  time&  Working 
this  vein  sonwwhat  too  long,  Scott  was  at  last  ootshone  in 
it  by  Byron,  whose  romantic  tales  {Br^  of  Abydos,  Tht 
Conairf  The  Giaour^  ^)  were  still  more  remote  frtxu  the 
dnlnsss  and  eonnntioiality  of  ordinary  life  than  those  of 
Scott.  In  Child*  Siuvid,  a  poem  finely  bnt  nnequ^ly 
versified  in  the  Spenserian  stana,  die  noue  poet  described 
himself, — for  no  one  ever  doubted  diat  he  was  himself  "  the 
great  sublime  he  dreWt'—travelling  through  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  a  prey  to  melancholy  discontent^  brooding  over 
the  perishing  relics  of  departed  greatness,  bnt  unable  to 
uttw  any  fwmula  potent  for  its  recreation  odier  dian  vague 
cries  lor  the  bnrsting  of  all  fetters  which  r^tress  the  spirit 
or  the  limbe  of  men.  The  increasing  nwnat  dismier  <d 
Byron^i  mind  is  marked  hj  the  «ppearanea  of  i)o»  /tKm, 
a  long  rambling  poem,  written  after  his  wife  had  left  him, 
and  he  had  gone  to  the  Continent  in  1816,  never  to  return. 
In  1823  he  joined  the  Gre^  insurgents  who  had  taken 
arms  to  throw  off  the  Tnrki^  j^ika.  He  luded  at  Uisso- 
longbi,  spent  large  sums  of  money,  but  effected  nothing  of 
importance ;  and  in  April  1834  he  was  cut  off  1^  a  fevw. 

Shelley  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  which 
the  revdutionaiy  literature  of  that  age  possessed  in  mould- 
ing or  modifying  human  character.  His  own  earliest 
recollections  dated  to  a  time  when  all  ranks  of  English 
society  were  animated  by  feelings  of  horror  and  detesta- 
tion at  the  French  **  Terror,"  and  in  no  mood  to  embrace 
any  revdltttionary  sentiment,  or  even  give  a  hearing  to  any 
novel  opinion.  Yet  the  mind  of  Shelley — nursed  upon  the 
Bceptica)  suj^tions  of  Hume,  the  utopisn  speculations  of 
Godwin,  snd  the  antinotnian  dreams  <ii  Bousseau,  and 
pushing  to  extremes,  from  the  fervour  of  a  nature  in  which 
prudence  and  diffidence  found  no  place,  all  that  he  read- 
was  in  a  state  of  high  revolt,  even  in  his  college  days, 
against  all  thst  was  held  sacred  by  other  men.  Sent  away 
from  Oxford,  he  fell  in  with  the  bright  high-spirited 
Harriet  Westbrook,  and  induced  her  to  marry  him.  But 
all  bonds,  including  those  of  matrimony,  which  fettered  the 
free  inclinations  of  the  mind,  Shelley  had  taught  himself 
to  regard  as  a  tyranny  to  be  withstood  He  grew  tired  of 
Harriet,  formed  a  connexion  of  free  lovs  with  Hary  God- 
win, and  deserted  his  hapless  wife,  who,  two  years  aftsr^ 
waids,  committed  suicide.  Whether  Shelley  would  ever 
have  brought  his  wild  actions  fmd  wilder  thoughts  uoder 
any  discipline  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  for  he  was  cut  off  by 
a  sudden  and  early  death.  His  poems  display  the  most 
perfect  and  wonderful  mastery  of  the  resources  of  the 
Eaghsh  language  for  the  purposes  of  imaginative  ezpres- 
sion  that  jiOB  ever  been  attained  to  amoqg  our  poets.  Ai 
Pope  and  Dryden  gave  us  logic  in  metre,  so  Byron  and 
Shelley  gave  us  rhetoric  in  metre.  Splendid  pieces'  of 
declamation  may  be  found  in  the  ChUde  Harold  and  "  lalei 
of  Greece  '  of  the  one  poet,  and  in  the  Hdlai  and  SevoU 
cf  Islam  of  the  other.  The  "  Sky-lark,"  and  some  other 
poems,  considered  ss  creations  the  pure  imagination, 
have  surely  never  been  surpassed 

An  accidental  circumstance, — the  finding  of  an  old 
unfinished  MS.  in  a  forgotten  nook  of  a  cabinet, — turned 
Sir  Walter  Bcott  into  the  path  of  prose  fiction,  in  which 
hio  strong  memory  and  inezhaostlbla  imagination,  joined 
with  a  gift  for  picturesque  description,  and  tha  faculty, 
within  certain  limits,-  oCiL<f]r^<^ng^  aE^t^^^WUC  living 
types  of  ohanwtw,  eniaontly  qnaUfied  him  to  «M  nun 
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vu  g^TUL  to  the  wfffid  t3ie  Itag  and  splendid  lariee  of 
noTeU^  eomiwmcing  with  WdmrUf  end  andiiig  (vhea  Iuh 
mind  had  partiallj  pren  wiy)  with  Cbiffa  Danjftrotia.  We 
do  not  forget  that  »  UviDg  French  eriti^  whow  admicaUe 
style  inalui  eren  hie  pondozee  attraotiTe,  treats  the 
WaTerlej  Norele  with  little  aeremon/ ;  they  were  taken, 
he  Bays,  fbr  faithlol  oopiea  of  the  antique  wwld  in  Enrope 
at  a  time  when  people  knew  no  better ;  now  we  go  to  the 
ori^'nal  eoaroee  of  informatiDn,  and  find  Uiat  he  distorts 
everytlunfr  Ba^  in  the  first  jdaoe,  so  far  as  the  WaverlBj 
Novels  oDUBst  of  the  skilf  ol  erndntiou  of  plots  invoited  by 
the  aathor,  and  of  the  contrasted  play  of  chagacters  created 
by  him,— «nd  not  o£  historioal  pictnrei^ — ^thU  oritieiBm 
does  not  toooh  then  at  a^  In  PtvtrU  of  I3u  Ptdk,  iog  in- 
stance^  where  a  peoaUar  Mat  attaches  itsdf  to  the  lore  of 
Jnliui  PeTeril  for  Alios  Bridgenntli  on  aooonnt  of  ttte 
pdlttiod  and  religiods  diflerenoee  which  divide  their  f athen, 
though  Soott  mi^t  be  proved  to  have  emitted  anue  im- 
portant features  in  his  hiatnio  sket4di  of  the  RastoratioDi, 
still  the  deep  attraction  of  the  stoty  would  not  Ipse  its 
charm.  So  again,  in  Ivanhoe^  although  Uie  repuluoa 
between  Saxon  and  Normau — the  concrete  picture  of  which, 
presented  in  this  novel,  so  deeply  Impressed  the  historian 
Thieny — be  to  some  extent  an  exaggeration  of  the  feelings 
which  actually  prevailed  between  the  two  raoes  under 
Richard  L,  yet  DeitherdoeB  this  inaccuracy  affect  the  sub- 
stantial trathfulnees  and  instnicUveness  of  the  historic 
taUeauf  aor,  if  it  did,  would  the  tragic  {Asaages  which 
describe  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Frout-de-6«euf  exercise  an 
inferior  fascination.  But,  seoondlyt  Uie  real  meaning  of  M. 
Taiue's  chatge  is,  -not  that  Scott  has  mis-read  history,  but 
that  he  has  not  read  it  from  the  special  [diiloeophioal  stand- 
point of  U.  Taine.  He  did  not  read  it  in  the  conviction 
of  the  relativity  of  all  events,  nor  regard  it  simply  as  the 
evolution  of  the  Welt-Oeist,  nor  believe  that  human  society, 
throngh  the  stages  of  .  theology  and  metaphysics,  advances 
inevitably  to  the  bonru  of  poaitive  science.  But  it  remains 
to  be  proved  whether  theee  views  of  history  will  not  prove 
more  ephemeral  than  the  simpler  conceptions  which  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Edinburgh  Rmn«v  in  1803.  The  tendencies  of  thought 
which  dietinguished  its  founders  were  of  bo  remarkable  a 
character, — exercised  so  marked  an  effect  on  the  philoeophy, 
the  legislation,  and  even  the  literature  of  their  times, — and 
are  etUl  so  influential,  that  some  attempt  to  analyse  and 
describe  them  must  be  mede.  There  were  varieties  of 
optaion  among  the  writers  for  this  celebrated  review  from 
the  first;  amongst  them  were  mere  Whigs  and  mere 
literary  critics,  but  that  which  gave  it  a  backbone  was  its 
being  partially  the  organ  of  a  party,  known  some  years 
later  by  the  name  of  "  Fhiloaophical  Kodicals."  This 
school  took  its  philosophy  from  Locke,  Beotham,  and  Adam 
Smith.  It  held  that  the  old  systems  which  admitted  the 
principle  of  authority  were  for  ever  rained  and  discredited, 
that,  ss  government  was  an  affair  of  contrect,  so  religion 
was  an  affair  of  evidence,  and  that,  since  the  same  evidence 
was  estimated  differently  by  different  minds,  the  right 
oonrse  was,  to  confine  religion  within  the  domun  of  the 
individual  oonscience,  tolerating  all  forms  of  it  not  aoti- 
social,  but  giving  political  prominmoe  to  none.  Coleridge, 
in  an  aloqoent  work  puUished  in  1839,^  supported  the 
theory  of  a  national  church,  not  as  the  diaunel  for  teaching 
religioas  truth,  but  as  providing  a  maohinsiy  for  diffusing 
fioltore  and  enlightanmeut,  as  well  as  teaching  morality  by 
example^  thronj^  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud. 
This  view  was  too  Ilatonic  for  the  school  we  are  now  con- 
sidering— which,  however,  did  not  attack  the  alre^y 

^  VamMMtoh  ^  Clmnlk  mud  auu. 


*>TiTting  ft<^^^'»fc«^  ftliiiwh,  htit  wftwtftwto^  iImU  With  inust- 
ing  ihat  its  clergy  should  be  vigilant^  controlled  hg  the 
state,  lest  they  should  teaoh  principles  or  praotiees  moon- 
sistant  with  the  genanl  good.  Gkwchss  they  regsidsd  as 
decrepit  and  perishing  institntSnns ;  it  was  the  state  whidt, 
in  their  eyes,  flotuUied  in  fanmrntal  youth;  and  their 
hopea  of  fntoia  good  wste  iaTolTad  in  ^  dsTek^nmt  ot 
civiliMtion  under  its  anspiooa  Ib^bdlavedinUiegradiial 
■dTBUoe  and  |i«EfaGtiUlify  of  tt*  laoo  Arao^  Um  opentioii 
wise  institntiais,  forlhainig  fiw  faes  pl^y  of  all  Ik 
human  faonltieak  while  gaaxantaaing  Aacraer  and  ataUfitj 
of  society,  nie  hap^ussstliatwoBUthsiMe  aiiss^  oonsist- 
ing  in  the  nalintion  of  tlie  greatest  good  «t  the  graatasfe 
nomber,"  they  regarded  as  the  Mitts&etion  <A  enthnsiasn 
and  the  goal  of  effdrL  To  politioal  acoiKMa^,  that  eminently 
lay  stnif^,  and  to  IIm  development  of  physical  soienec^  they 
looked  for  the  measarea  and  the  means  nquinte  for  the 
attainment  of  thia  h^|nness.  Moreover,  sinee^  frooL-thmf 
ixnnt  of  view,  there  was  nothing  absolats  iiuttonl  sanction^ 
it  iras  ridionloQs  for  a  nation  to  hamper  itself  by  adherenee 
to  engagements  contracted  by  a  former  genemtion,  on  the 
plea  of  national  honour,  if  such  adherence  was  prqudieial 
to  the  interests  tA  the  living.  Tievrs  of  this  kind,  begin- 
ning even  then  to  be  propounded,  drew  from  Bnrke  the  ex- 
clamation that  the  ''age  of  chivalry  was  pas^"  and  that 
"that  of  sophists,  .economist^  and  oalculaton  had  aao- 
eeeded."  Thestudy  of  social grievaaoe^  and  of  ths  msana 
of  removing  them,  assumed  a  prominent  phwe  amtmg  their 
objects,  and  gave  rise  to  much  landabls  and  benefldal 
activity.  On  humanttariaa  grounds  they  supported  the 
agitation  agunst  slavety  which  Christian  ph^anthrojusts 
like  Clarkson  and  Wilbeiforoe  had  eommenoed  from  a 
religions  motive.  Senior  ocoupied  himself  with  .the  evila 
of  the  old  poor-law;  Fmucis  Homer  became  a  great 
authority  on  finanoe ;  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  took  up  the 
reform  of  our  criminal  jarisprudenee ;  Bicsrdo,  J.  S.  Mill, 
and  M'CuUoch  studied  the  laws  of  the  creation  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  and  demonstrated  the  impdiey  of  re- 
strictions on  teada  The  benefits  of  nstioaial  education 
began  to  be  seen  and  enforced ;  and  Lancaster  and  Bell 
entered  upon  osefol  labours  connected  vrith  the  organisa- 
tion of  schools  and  the  supply  of  teaohera.  Harnat 
Martioeau  wrote  popular  tales,  and  Elliott  "  Corn-law 
Bhymes,"  in  order  to  indoctrinate  the  multitude  vrith  sound 
views  on  economical  queations.  In  short,  all  the  good  was 
done  or  attempted  which  men  starting  from  ths  basis  of 
empirical  philosophy  could  do  or  attempt ;  whatever  was 
outside  the  range  of  that  philosophy  was  neglected. 

There  is  something  rather  saddening  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  careers  of  most  of  the  emment  literary  men  of  this 
epoch.  Byrou  and  Shelley  were  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
their  days;  Southey's  overtasked  braia  gave  way  some 
years  before  his  death,  and  the  same  fate  befell  Ireland's 
gifted  singer,  Thomas  Moore.  Scott,  mined  through  too 
much  haste  to  be  rich,  literally  worked  himself  to  death  to 
clear  off  the  mountain  of  liability  which  his  implication  in 
Ballaatyne's  failore  had  thrown  upon  him.  Coleridge, 
thouj^  he  lived  to  old  age,  had  weakened  a  will  originally 
irreet^ute,  and  shattered  nerves  originally  oversensitive  by 
the  fatal  praotice  of  opium-eating ;  in  the  tims  of  gr^ 
hum  he  subsided  into  a  dreamy  talker  about  "snntin 
ject*  and  "  om-iu-^ect''*  Wordsworth  slone  preserved  to 
the  Isst  an  unimpaired  sanity  of  mind  and  bt>dy,  for  which 
he  might  thank  ths  umplicity  and  serenity  «[  his  lifs  in 
Westmoreland,  when  he  setUed  on  his  return  from  fnact. 
Bapt  in  pnrfound  meditalioB,  he  oMmnnned  among  Uw 
mouutuns  with  Hin  spirit  of  the  universe;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  orag,  the  tarn,  the  flower,  transs^il^ed  itself,  Uvoo^ 
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tliA  iipt  of  natan**  poet-priutr  into  rem  of  vondroai 
melody.  Wben  the  period  of  iupintion  wu  put,  he 
qoMtly  eoDlornwd  to  tho  religion  and  politioi  of  bu  neigh- 
boun,  ud  vTote  modi  in  Boppoit  of  thorn ;  but  thttw  lotoi 
worki  m  pitohad  in  a  lower  key. 

Sine*  the  death  of  Soott,  the  power  of  literature^  eom- 
bined  with  jonmaUini,  has  been  oontiuually  on  the  riea 
The  noraliato,  while  doeoribin^  hars  modifled  our  eooial 
cnatoiu  ;  the  euayiata  hare  been  tDstmmaDtal  in  iHiDi^ng 
aboat  pcAitioal  refornu ;  the  poete  hare  itiired, — generally 
to  thovghte  and  deairee  of  ehang^ — the  impreaeiUe  heart* 
of  thf  yosB^  The  power  <rf  art  orei  the  human  mind,  and 
iti  influnut  In  determining  Iha  aapaota  of  UTa^  ban  bean, 


in  all  EnglUh-speating  countries,  declining,  while  that  of 
Utetatare  baa  b»en  advancing.  '  Whether  thia  pftrtiouLir 
distribution  of  the  master-inflaenccs  that  affeot  mankind 
will  flontisue  to  prerail,  or  whether  ait  ia  deatined  to  regain 
among  na  a  portion  of  ite  early  power,  end  the  eway  of 
Utaratore  to  be  otnreapondingly  restricted,  ia  a  queatioo 
which  the  fotora  muat  decide^ 

Sm  H»IUin'«  TmlreduHtm  to  tiu  LiUrtJun  ^  Auvp§j  Warton'a 
ffUlcTf  ^  SmgliA  Pettrg.-  Uotla/a  SngliA  WriUnj  Grala'i 
SailclM  40r  JnftUmtiuimJum  PomU;  Uia  Bemdiatlna  EUtnrt 
LOUmtrt  i»  la  JVumm,  wtth  Ita  oo&tliiutioiia ;  Pro!  Wud'a  ffU* 
tory  ^  t>rtiwkatUUl0ratur«!  CoUlar'a  BUtorf  a  SngliA  Dramatis 
ftrirt!  Xalsht**  Skak^mi  a  Siographfi  BpMwa'a  A»»edote»t 
CokrUsa's  LiUrarj/  JtMuiaa  (T.  A.) 
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WORkTSSQ.  Th»  tub  mgrawt  la  an  old  French 
woiA  ad^tod  }ij  tiM  EttgBah  lai^piag^  in  which  it  bean 
at  (he  pnaattt  daf  but  on*  ngnifloatioit,  that  of  aarhing 
by  iwwwHk  In  <dd  Eogliah  the  wwd  waa  maod  In  other 
aanaaii  with  wUeh  we  need  not  now  tronbb  the  reader,  and 
tha  ruA  tmgramr  in  modem  Freoohf  naod  for  a  boat  when 
aha  YOBa  har  keel  into  the  beach  <»  for  a  cart  when  ita 
vImcIb  Btiok  ia  the  mod  of  a  road  or  the  BBn4  of  a  rirer,  ia 
•  diffanat  word,  being  derirad  from  frhmt  the  aanda  aea 
or  ilw.  vhieh  from  the  Provencal  gmwa,  the  bed 

of  a  tanran^  and  b  nearly  related  to  ^  English  yrawtL 
Oar  Bngliah  varb  to  tm^ravt  belonga  to  a  large  famfly  of 
word*  in  many  Western  langnagea,  the  Anglo-Saxon  form 
gr<^»  bung  remarkable'  for  ite  similarity  to  the  Greek 
lypX^m  Idttri  affirma  that  the  I^tin  worda  tenbtrt  and 
wro&d  are  abo  otymologioaDy  related  to  the  Terb  grmtr^ 
and  it  ia  aiident  that  there  ia  a  doae  oonneotiw  between 
airati^  a  faiiew,  and  the  hollow  outtinga  produced  by  an 
angiaTar  with  hla  tooLi  The  prmt  in,which  tho  dead  are 
bniiad  la  ahu  connaotad  with  these  worde  both  by  ita 
Mieaniaf  and  ita  etym<Jogy.  The  idea  tA  a  furrow  or 
eutting  aa  naaantial  to  sngraTin^  much  more  eaeeotial  than 
any  artistie  idea.  The  radost  mark  which  is  cut  into  the 
Bubstanoe  (rf  anything  ia  really  an  engraving  whilst  the 
noat  admiraUe  drawing  which  doaa  not  out  into  the  aurllua 
Ib  boI  aivnvfBC  •>  bU<    Whan  Old  Mortality  daapanad 


the  laaarlptioiu  on  the  tanbatcmaB  of  the  CWenanterB  ha 
waa  atrioUy  doing  angraw^s  wmI^  thongh  tS.  a  eoaraa 
kind.  In  like  manner  the  pet^aa  o(  remote  antiquity 
vho  chiaellcd  their  writiitg  and  orawing  on  dabs  A  atona^ 
were  ia  the  strieteet  aenae  engraTers,  thongh  the  eoonaction 
between  their  rude  performance  and  the  refined  workman- 
ahip  which  ia  beatowed  on  a  modem  Tignette  may  not  at 
firat  light  be  Tory  obrioaa.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
lithograph  ia  not  aa  engrariag,  neither  ■  a  photograph, 
uw  a  photographic  autotype ;  but  the  spplicationa 
photography  which  are  known  aa  hUiogravur*  and 
phatogravurt  are  really  engravinj^  becauae  in  these 
prooasaea  the  anifaoe  of  the  metal  plate  is  eaten  into  or 
lowered.  F<»  the  aame  reason  etcUag  may  be  correctly 
inoloded  under  the  generic  term  engtaving^  and  aa  etcher 
ia  called  in  Fraadi  a  gravtw  A  ftan^orU^  aa  engraTer 
means  of  add. 

Engraring  may  than  be  d^ned  as  writing  tm  drawing  in 
which  the  marks  are  prodttMd  by  remoriog  a  portion  of 
the  anfaatance  on  whicu  the  writing  or  drawing  ia  made, 
inatead  of  by  nmply  staining  or  diacolonring  it  aa  ink  and 
lead  pencil  do,  or  ooreriog  it  with  an  opaque  or  tranaparent 
pigment  la  in  oQ-painting. 

Hie  idea  of  multiplication  by  printing,  or  by  casting  (as 
in  aeal  ei^pnTin^  ta  a  Bme-aeouletttalwi|^^rtiMt  and  not 
an  aaaantial  part  ^  the  artb  EngrBriagpracnb^piii^ng^ 


ENGRAVING 


tnd  u  itill  mneh  naed  vithoiit  coDneetion  with 
printioj^  as  ia  tho  chased  ornamentatidn  of  ailTer  plate, 
fire-arnu,  jewdler^,  and  other  olijecta  of  Inxnry. 

It  ii  our  intention,  in  the  preaent  article,  to  confine 
onrselTM  atrictij  to  engraving  aa  one  of  the  fine  arta.  Ita 
present  podtiDn  ia  almost  tuuTemlly  aecondaiy  to  paint- 
ing, ^e  engiaTer,  in  the  fine  arts,  ia  elmoat-  invariablj 
occupied  in  traikalatiiig  the  worka  of  pain  ten,  aa  by  hu 
intervention  they  can  sfterwarda,  at  leaat  ia  buiilation,  be 
Tidely  diaseminated  by  the  preaa. 

There  are  aeTeral  different  Tarietiea  of  engraving,  the 
chief  of  which  are— (1)  line  engraving  on  metal  plates, 
tuoally  of  copper  or  ateel,  in  which  the  line  ia  alwaya 
incised ;  (3)  Etehing,  nsoallj  on  metal,  in  which  the  lines 
are  corroded  by  meana  <^  acid ;  (3)  Heuotint,  in  which 
there  are  no  lines  whatever,  bat  rally  ahadea  prodnced  by 
roaghening  the  rarface  of  tiie  metal ;  and  (4)  Woodcnt,  in 
which  the  lines  which  print  black  have  to  be  left  in  relief, 
whilst  tbe  surface  ronnd  them  ia  ent  away. 

These  primary  technical  conditions  have  an  irresistible 
influence  even  opon  the  mental  qnalitiea  exhibited  in  the 
different  kinds  of  engraving.  Each  kind  is  favourable  to 
certain  meDtal  states,  and  onfavonrable  to  others,  each 
bung  iiv  itself  an  artistic  as  well  as  a  technical  discipline. 
&  linb  engraver  will  not  see  or  thmk  like  an  etcher,  nor 
an  etcher  like  an  engravw  in  meaiotint;  and  the  oou- 
sequence  of  this  difference  is  that  the  manner  in  which  a 
line  hal  to  be  cat  has  a  great  iniluence  in  determining  the 
direetioD  of  ortistio  taste  and  feeling.  Kor  ia  this  inflnnee 
L*difined  to  the  engntTwa  thsmselTea.  The  enormous 
multiplication  of  theu  w«ka  hf  printing  makes  ragnvara 
(mlj  ssoond  to  writen  in  their  power  ant  pnUio  taste, 
which  they  can  refine  or  vitiata  hj  ^Eeading  yafiiwd  or 
vnlgar  iateipretations  of  piokBraa, 

Then  ti  no  iahermt  reascm  why  engraving  should  be 
used  only  to  tnmalate  paintinj^  The  early  engravers  were 
often  origina]  artists  who  worked  out  designs  at  their  own, 
bat  i&  coarse  of  time  m  commetoial  naaon  prevailed  over 
ori^nality.  It  wu  liowid  that  a  weDJmown  piotare 
assored  the  aale  «i  an  engraving  from  it  beforahand, 
wh«raas  aa  Mugnving  whidi  stood  Mitirsfy  on  ita  own 
merita  came  into  the  woild  without  advantages,  and  had  ita 
own  way  to  makcb  Beudsi  this,  the  «agraver  who  copied 
a  picture  saved  himself  all  thatnmUa  of  thinking  oat  and 
eompoikig  Os  dangn,  vhicA  he  fdond  xeady  to  nia  hand. 
The  aame  raaaoaa  have  prenilad  against  niginal  etching 
in  onr  own  day.  lime  has  been  a  great  nvinl  of.etehing 
daring  the  last  fifteen  or  twea^  TMra,  especially  on  the 
Continent^  and  many  artists  have  acquired  very  great  akill 
in  this  mode  of  engraving.  It  was  hoped,  at  first,  that 
they  would  employ  their  skill  upon  original  world,  but  the 
convenience,  both  oTpobliahers  and  etdkera,  soon  led  them 
to  empl(7  etchini^  as  Migraving  had  been  employed  before, 
almost  exclusively  in  translating  pictures.  We  cann<^  bat 
depl<»e  this  subcwdination  of  engraving  to  painting ;  and 
when  we  recur  to  the  great  engravers  of  past  times  who 
composed  and  invented  their  own  worka,  it  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  regret  that  they  have  left  so  very  few  sncoeasors. 

Although  ws  mentioned  tiie  f  onr  chief  kinds  of  ei^rav- 
ing  in  the  order  oi  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  tiieir 
relative  importance,  patting  line  engraving  in  the  first  place 
and  woodcnt  in  the  last,  ttus  is  not  the  chnmologieal  order 
of  their  discovery.  Woodcnt  is  the  oldeat  kind  of  engrav- 
ing from  which  impreasions  were  printed,  and  must  there- 
fore be  taken  first  m  a  p^wr  of  tUi  kind,  which  propcaea 
to  deal  only  witih  mgraving  for  the  preaa. 

Wood  EHffrcmit0. 

It  ia  aaAiTal  that  wood  engraving  ahould  have  oecuired 
first  to  the  prioaitiTe  mind,  baeaase  tta  naanar  in  which 


woodcuts  are  printed  Is  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  kinds 
of  printing  If  a  block  of  wood  is  inked  witJi  a  greasy  ink 
and  then  preaaed  on  a  [oece  of  p^r,  the  ink  from  the 
Uock  will  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  paper,  on'wUch 
we  shall  have  a  black  patch  exaetiy  the  siM  and  shape  of 
the  inked  surface,  Now,  suppose  that  the  simile  Ghineae 
who  first  discovered  this  was  Ingenious  enough  to  go  a 
step  f  urthw,  it  would  evidentiy  occur  to  him  that  If  one  of 
the  ekbOTSte  ngna,  each  of  which  in  hii  own  language  atood 
for  a  word,  were  drawn  upon  the  block  of  wood,  in  vrerse^ 
and  then  tiie  whole  of  the  white  wool  enfficienlJy  cut  away 
to  leave  the  sign  in  relief,  an  Iniftge  of  it  mi^t  be  taken  on 
the  paper  much  more  quickly  than  the  sign  could  be  o(^ed 
with  a  camel-hair  bru«h  and  Indian'ink.  No  sooner  had 
this  experiment  been  tried  and  found  to  answer  than  block- 
printing  was  discovered,  and  from  the  printing  of  signs  to 
the  printing  of  rude  images  of  things,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner,  t^e  step  was  so  easy  that  it'  must  hare  been  made 
insensibly.  Wood  engraving,  then,  is  reaUy  nothing  bi^ 
that  primitive  block-cutting  which  prepared  for  the  printcs 
the  lettera  in  relief  now  replaced  by  movable  types,  and  the 
<mly  difference  between  a  delicate  modem  woodcut  and  tite 
rude  lettera  in  the  first  printed  booka  is  a  difference  of 
artistic  skill  and  knowledge.  In  Chineee  and  Japaaeae 
woodcuts  we  can  etill  recognixe  traditaons  of  treatment 
which  come  from  the  designing  of  thor  written  chaitotara. 
Hw  main  elementa  of  a  Chineee  or  a  Japaneee  woodco^ 
nninfluencad  1^^  Eun^ean  ezam;^  are  dashing  or  delicate 
ootUnaa  and  markingi  of  various  titickneai^  exwitly  aaeh  m 
a  clever  writer  with  the  brush  would  make  with  ld»  Indian 
ink  or  vermilion.  Often  we  get  a  perfectly  black  blo^  ex* 
quiaitely  shaped  and  fnll  vi  oareful  purpoee^  and  tiMsi 
broad  vigorona  Uacki  are  quite  in  harmony  with  tha  UnA 
of  printing  for- which  wood  mgraving  is  intended. 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfaota^yasontafawd  whaAa 
wood  engranng  came  to  Enrt^  Item  tiie  East  or  waa  i» 
diaooverad  by  aome  European  artifioar.'  The  pndia  d^ 
of  tlu  first  European  woodcat  is  also  a  matter  of  doab^ 
but  here  we  have  eertain  dito  whidi  at  least  set  Hn^  to 
the  possibility  <tf  errw.  Eoropeaa  wood  ei^[iaving  datea 
certain)^  from  tiie  first  quarter  irf  ihe  16th  centuiy.  It 
used  to  be  believed  that  a  ent  of  St  Chiieto^er,  vuy 
rudely  executed,  and  dated  142^  was  Hm  Adapi  of  all  ow 
woodeata,  but  subaequrat  invaat^atiaiB  fiave  diakM  tiiia 
the<^.  Thereis  a  eutintheBruas^Ulxaiy,  &  tiM'migia 
and  Child  surrounded  by  four  saints,  wlikh  is  dated  14Ml, 
but  the  oomposition  is  so  very  elegant  and  the  drawing  ae 
refined  and-  beautiful,  that  one  has  a  difficulty  in  beliavi^ 
the  data,  though  it  is  received  as  authentia  '  The  Yi^in 
and  Child  of  the  Ftois  library  is  witiiont  date^  bat  ia  sup- 
posed, apparently  with  reason,  to  be  earlier  than  either  of 
the  two  we  have  mentitHied ;  and  M.  Delabcwde  has  proved 
that  two  euta  wwe  [winted  in  1406.  Hie  Virgin  and  CUid 
at  Fans  may  be  taken  aa  a  good  lepreaentative  speeiawn  of 
very  early  European  wood  engraving.  It  is  simple  art,  bat 
not  bad  art  ^e  fcwms  are  drawn  in  bold  thick  liaaa,  and 
the  black  Uot  is  used  with  much  ^ect  in  the  bcdlowa  aad 
recesses  of  the  design.'  Beyoud'this  there  is  no  A^Mm^ 
Bude  as  the  wwk  is,  the  artiat  has  expreaaed  eoiqaiBit; 
maternal  tenderness  in  the  pressure  of  the  Virgin's  chfek  to 
that  of  the  Child,  whilst  the  attitude  of  the  Child  itoelf, 
with  its  foot  in  ita  hand  and  its  arm  round  the  mothe'r'a 
neck,  is  most  true  to  nature  as  ia  tiie  pose  tA  the  other 
foot  against  the  mother's  arm,  end  also  the  baby-Uke  bend.- 
ing  and  twisting  tA  the  legs.  The  Vir^  ia  crowned,  and 
Btanda  against  a  niche-ltke  decoration  with  pinnadlaa  ai 
often  seen  in  iUnminated  manuacripta.  In  the  woodcut 
this  architectural  decoration  is  boldly  but  effeotivtiy  drawn. 
Her^  tfcen,  we  Jiave  real  ar^already^  artin  iriiidL  ideated 
both  vigour  of  s^la  aad  tndenieaa  of  fealia^  ^ 
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Tbt  ray  earlket  wood  •agranng  conaiited  of  oatUnm 
mnd  wbitB  spaces  with  smoUer  black  spaeesi  bat  shading  is 
ran  or  sbsenL  Before  pasaiiig  to  shaded  woodcuta  we 
xaaj  meatioa  a  kind  of  wood  engraTing  practised  in  the 
middle  at  the  15th  ceutury  hj  a  French  eagraver,  often 
oalled  Bernard  Milnet,  though  hia  name  ia  a  matter  of 
doubt,  and  hj  other  engraTSfa  nearer  the  beginning  of  that 
cMitttiy.  This  method  ia  called  the  er^i,  a  word  for 
which  thare  ia  no  coarenieat  translation  in  EngUsL  It 
mauia,  riddltd  with  small  holtt,  as  a  target  may  be  riddled 
with  small  shot  The  effect  of  light  and  dark  ia  produced 
in  this  kind  of  engnving'  by  sinking  a  great  number  'of 
round  holes  of  different  diameters  in  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  which,  of  course,  all  come  white  in  the  {ffinting;  it 
is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  stippling  ia  white.  Yfbaa  a  more 
advanced  kind  of  wood  engranDg  had  become  prevalent  the 
tribli  was  no  longer  used  for  general  purposes,  but  it  was 
retained  for  the  grounds  of  decorative  wood  engraving, 
bdng  used  occasioually  in  borders  for  pages,  in  printers' 
utaAa,  and  othw  designs,  which  were  survirals  in  black  and 
whita  of  the  ancient  art  of  illuminating.  Cnriously 
aoough,  this  kind  of  wood  engraving  though  long  disused 
for  purposes  of  art;  has  of  late  jeaca  been  revived  with  ex- 
cellent effect  for  scientific  purposes.  It  is  now  the  accepted 
method  of  illustration  for  astronomical  books.  The  black 
given  hy  the  untouched  wooden  block  represents  the  night 
■ky,  and  the  holes,  smaller  or  larger,  represent  in  white  the 
atan  and  planets  of  lesser  or  greater  magnitude.  The  pro- 
cess is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  this  purpose,  being  so  cheap, 
rapid,  and  simple,  that  it  will  probably  never  be  superseded. 
The  objections  to  it  for  artisUc  purposes  are,  however,  so 
obvioua  that  they  were  soon  perceived  even  by  the 
untrained  critical  faculty  of  the  earlier  workmen,  who 
txirned  their  attention  to  woodcut  in  simple  black  lines,  in- 
cluding outline  and  shading.  In  early  work  the  outline  is 
firm  and  very  distinct  being  thicker  in  line  than  the 
shading  end  in  the  shading  the  lines  are  simple,  without 
cross-hatchings,  as  the  workmen  found  it  easier  and  more 
natiual  to  take  out  a  white  line-like  space  between  two 
parallel  or  nearly  parallel  black  lines  than  to  cut  out  the 
twenty  or  thirty  small  white  lozengea  into  which  the  same 
■pace  would  have  been  divided  by  cross-hatchings.  The 
early  work  would  also  sometimes  retain  the  simple  black 
patch  which  we  find  in  Japanese  woodcuts,  for  example,  in 
the  Christmas  Dancers  of  Wohlgemuth  all  the  shoes  are 
black  patches,  though  there  is  no  discrimination  of  local 
colour  in  anything  else.  A  precise  paiallel  to  this  treat- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  a  Japanese  woodcut  of  the  Wild 
Boar  and  Hare  given  by  Aim^'Humbert  in  his  book  on 
Japan,  in  which  the  boar  has  a  cap  which  is  a  perfectly 
blMk  patch  though  all  other  local  colour  is  omitted.  The 
■imilarity  of  method  between  Wohlgemuth  and  the 
Ji^oaese  artist  ia  bo  close  that  they  both  take  pleasure  in 
drawing  thin  black  lines  at  a  little  distance  from  the  patch 
and  following  its  shape  like  a  border.  In  conrse  of  tim^ 
as  wood  engraveni  became  more  expert,  they  were  not  so 
careful  to  spare  themselves  trouble  and  pains,  and  then 
eroas-hatchings  were  introduced,  but  at  first  more  as  a 
variety  to  relieve  the  eye  than  as  a  common  method  of 
tihading.  In  the  16th  century  a  simple  kind  of  wood 
engraving  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection  that 
the  best  work  of  that  time  has  never  been  surpassed  in  its 
own  way.  We  intend  very  shortly  to  render  full  justice  to 
the  highly  developed  skill  of  modem  wood  engravers ;  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  1 6th  century  the  art  stood  more 
on  its  own  merits  than  it  does  now,  respected  itaelf  more, 
and  afitrmed  itself  without  imitating  other  arts. 

Wood  engraving  in  the  16th  century  was  much  more  con- 
ventional than  it  is  in  the  present  day,  and  this  very  con- 
ventionalism enabled  it  to  express  what  it  had  to  exprtss 


with  greater  decision  and  power.  The  wood  engraver  in 
those  days  was  free  from  many  difficult  conditions  which 
hamper  his  modern  successor.  He  did  not  care  in  the  least 
about  aerial  penpective,  and  nobody  expected  him  to  core 
about  it ;  he  did  not  trouble  his  mind  about  local  colour, 
but  generally  omitted  it,  sometimes,  however,  giving  it  here 
and  there,  but  only  when  it  suited  bia  faacy.  As  fur  light- 
andehade,  he  shaded  only  when  he  wanted  to  give  relief, 
but  never  worked  out  anything  like  a  studied  and  balanced 
effect  of  light-aud-shad^  nor  did  he  feel  any  respooeibility 
about  the  matter.  What  he  really  cared  for,  and  generally 
attained,  was  a  firm,  clear,  simple  kind  of  drawing,  con- 
vention^ in  its  indifference  to  the  mystery  of  nature  and 
to  the  poetic  sentiment  which  cornea  to  as  from  that 
mystery,  but  by  no  means  indifferent  to  fact,  of  a  decided 
and  tangible  kind.  Tite  wood  engraving  of  the  16th 
century  was  a  singularly  poaitive  art,  as  poeitive  as  carving ; 
indeed,  most  of  the  famous  woodcuts  ^  .that  time  might 
be  translated  Into  carved  panels  without  much  loss  of  char- 
acter. Their  complete  independence  of  pictorial  conditions 
might  be  illustrated  by  many  examples.  In  DQrer'a  Salu- 
tatiMi  the  dark  blue  ti  the  sky  above  the  AJione  mountains 
ia  translated  by  dark  shading,  bat  so  far  is  this  piece  of 
local  colour  from  being  carried  out  hi  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position that  the  important  foreground  figures,  with  their 
draperies,  are  shaded  as  if  they  were  atatnes  in  {Jester  of 
Paris.  Agun,  the  sky  itself  is  false  in  its  shading,  for  it  is 
without  gradation,  but  the  shading  upon  it  has  a  purpose, 
which  is  to  prevent  the  npper  part  of  tiie  oomposition  from 
looking  too  empty,  and  the  convenUonalism  of  wood 
engraving  was  so  accepted  in  those  days  that  the  artist 
could  have  racoutsa  to  this  ozpedioit  in  defiance  alike  of 
pictorial  harmony  and  of  natural  truth.  In  Holbein's 
admirable  series  of  small  well-filled  compositions,  the 
Dance  of  Death,  the  firm  and  matter-of-fact  drawing  is 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  light-and-shade  adopted  simply 
for  convenience,  with  as  little  reference  to  natural  truth  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  stained-glass  window.  There  is 
a  most  interesting  series  of  little  woodcuts  drawn  and 
engraved  in  the  16th  century  by  J,  Amman  as  illustrations 
of  the  different  handicrafts  and  trades,  and  entitled  The 
Baker,  The  Miller,  The  Butcher,  and  so  on.  Nothing. is 
more  striking  in  this  valuable  series  than  the  remarkable 
closeness  wiUk  which  the  artist  observed  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a  hard  fact,  such  as  the  shape  of  a  hatchet  or  a 
spade ;  but  he  sees  no  mystery  anywhere — he  can  draw 
leaves  but  not  foliage,  feathers  but  not  plumage,  locks  but 
not  hair,' a  hill  but  ii'-it  a  landscape.  In  the  Witches' 
Kitchen,  a  woodcut  by  Baldung  Qrfln  of  Strasburg,  dated 
1510,  the  steam  rising  from  the  pot  is  so  hard  that  it  has 
the  appearance  of  two  trunks  of  trees  denuded  of  their 
bark,  and  makes  a  pendant  in  the  composition  to  a  real 
tree  on  the  opposite  side  which  does  not  look  more 
substantial.  The  clouds  of  steam  round  about  the  Jet  are 
like  puddings.  Nor  was  this  a  penonol  deficiency  in 
Baldung  Qrtln.  It  was  DOrer's  own  way  of  engraving 
clouds  and  vapour,  and  all  the  engravers  of  that  time 
followed  it  Their  conceptions  were  much  more  those  of' 
a  carver  than  those  of  a  painter.  Dtirer  actually  did  carve 
in  high  relief,  and  Grfin's  Witches'  Kitchen  might  be  carved 
in  the  same  manner  without  loss;  indeed  it  baa  the  appear- 
ance of  an  aito-rilievo  with  the  ground  tinted  darker  than 
the  carvings.  When  the  engravers  were  rather  draughts- 
men than  carvers,  their  drawing  was  of  a  decorative- 
character.  For  example,  in  the  magnificent  portrait  of 
Christian  III.  of  Denmark  by  Jacob  Binck,  one  of  thei 
very  finest  examples  of  old  wood  engraving,  the  face  anu 
beard  are  drawn  with  few  lines  and  very  powerfully,  butt 
the  costume  is  treated  strictly  as  decoration,  the  lines  ot 
the  patterns  being  atl.,gu»n,j^ith  as  littl^  shading  asi 
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poflubis,  and  wIuA  ihading  than  ii  ii  witliovt 
croBS-hatchmg.- 

perfection  of  rimple  vood  engranng  Iianw  been 
attained  io'early  aa  the  16tli  centoiy,  the  art  Mcaiue 
extremely  prodnctive,  and  has  been  so  erer  aince.  During 
the  17th  wd  18th  centoriea  it  itill  remained  a  eompera- 
tivalj  BBVere  and  conTenticKial  form  of  ait,  because  the 
workmen  ahaded  aa  mnch  u  posaiUe  either  with  straight 
lines  <x  aimple  cnrves,  ao  that  there  was  nerer  much 
appearance  of  freedom.  Modem  wood  engraving  is  qnite 
a  distinct  art,  bung  baaed  on  different  priBci[dei^  but 
betweea  the  two  standa  the  wu-lc  of  an  wiginal  genins, 
Bewick,  who  cannot  be  orerlooked.  He  waa  bom  in  17fi3, 
and  died  in  1828.  Although  apprenticed  to  an  en^ver 
in  1767>  he  was  never  twght  to  draw,  and  got  into  ways 
and  habits  of  his  own  which  add  to  the  originality  of  his 
work,  though  his  defective  training  ia  always  evident  Bn 
work  is  the  more  genuine  from  hia  habit  of  engraving  hb 
own  designs,  which  left  him  perfect  freedom  of  interpreta- 
tion, but  the  genuineueas  of  it  is  not  oulj  of  the  kind  which 
comea  from  independence  of  spirit,  it  is  due  also  to  his 
fideli^  to  the  technical  nature  of  the  proceis,  a  fidelity 
veiy  rare  in  the  art.  The  reader  will  remember  that  in 
wood  engraving  every  cutting  prints  white,  and  every  space 
left  untouched  priuti  blat^  Simple  black  lioea  are 
obtained  hy  cutting  out  white  lines  or  space*  between 
them,  and  crossed  black  lines  have  to  be  obtained  by 
laboriously  cutting  out  ell  the  white  los«igeB  between 
them.  Id  Bewick's  cuts  white  lines  are  abundant  and  are 
often  crossed,  but  black  lines  are  never  crossed  ;  he  is  also 
quite  willing  to  utilize  the  black  space,  as  the  Japanese 
wood  eugravers,  and  Darer*a  master  Wohlgemuth  used  to 
da  The  side  of  the  frying-pan  in  the  vignette  of  the  Cat 
and  the  Mouse  is  treated  precisely  on  their  principles,  bo 
precisely  indeed  that  we  have  the  line  at  the  edge  for  a 
border.  In  the  vignette  of  the  Fishenuan,  at  the  end  of 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Mgmotr,  the  space  of  dark 
Bhade  under  the  bushes  is  left  quite  black,  whilst  the 
leaves  and  twigs,  and  the  rod  and  tine  too,  are  all  drawn 
in  pure  white  Uues.  Bewick,  indeed,  was  more  carefiil  in 
his  adherence  to  the  techniod  conditionB  of  the  art  than 
any  of  the  primitive  woodcutters  except  those  who  worked 
in  eriblS  and  who  used  white  Hum  as  well  as  their  dots. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  fislung-net  is  an  excellent  teat  of  this 
disponHon.  In  the  interesting  series  by  J,  Amman 
illustrating  the  crafts  and  trades  of  the  l€th  century,  there 
is  a  cut  of  a  man  fishing  in  a  river,  from  a  small  punt,  with 
a  net  The  net  comee  dark  against  the  light  surface  of 
the  river,  and  Amman  took  the  trouble  to  cut  a  white 
lozenge  for  every  mesh.  Bewick,  in  one  of  his  vignettes, 
represents  a  fisherman  mending  his  nets  by  the  side  of  a 
stream.  A  long  net  is  hung  to  dry  on  four  upright  sticks, 
but  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  cutting  out  the  lozenges, 
Bewick  artfully  contrives  his  arrangement  of  light  and 
ahade  so  that  the  net  shall  be  in  light  against  a  space  of 
black  ahade  under  some  bushes.  This  permits  him  to  cut 
every  string  of  the  net  in  whit^  according  to  his  practice 
of  using  the  white  line  whenever  he  could.  He  used  it 
with  great  ability  in  the  aealea  of  his  fish,  bat  this  was 
aimply  from  a  regard  to  technical  convenieno^  for  when 
he  engraved  on  metal  ha  marked  tha  aealea  of  hia  fiah  by 
black  Unea  These  may  seem  very  trifling  considerations 
to  persona  unacquainted  with  the  fine  arts,  who  may  think 
that  it  can  matter  little  whether  a  fiahing-nat  ia  dnwn  in 
Uaek  lines  or  in  white»  but  the  &et  ia  that  the  entire 
destiny  <tf  wood  engiaving  has  depended  on  preserving  or 
rejecting  the  white  line.  Had  it  been  generally  accepted 
u  it  was  by  Bewiek,  <mginal  artiste  might  have  followed 
lis  example  in  engraving  their  own  inventioni^  because 
(hen  wood  engraving  would  have  been  a  natnial  and  cont- 


paxatively  n^d  art ;  but  dnea  tiie  Uaek  Une  haa  been 
preferred  Ota  art  haa  become  a  handioaft,  because  original 
artista  have  not  time  to  cnt  out  thousands  lUtle  white 
spaces.  Tha  reader  may  at  onea  reallie  for  himself  tiie 
tedionaneai  tA  the  process  1^  ecanparing  the  eaaa  with 
which  one  writes  a  page  of  manuscript  with  the  labour 
which  would  be  involved  in  cutting  away,  with,  perfect 
accoiacy,  every  space,  however  minute^  vhidt  tlie  pen  had 
not  Uadcened  with  ink. 

Hie  two  oentniiea  in  iriiich  wood  engraving  has  devested 
itaeU  moat  remarkably  are  the  16th  and  the  19th.  Wo 
have  deaeiibed  tha  ohaiaetar  of  16th  eentnry  wor^  which 
waa  ea^,  aa  the  work  of  that  time  had  a  limited  pnipose 
and  a  settled  duuacter.  It  ni^  not  appear  ao  easy  to 
deacribe  the  Taiiooa  and  nnaettled  work  of  our  own  time, 
bnt  it  is  animated  by  a  leading  idea,  which  is  nnivwnlity. 
Wood  engraving  in  the  19th  century  has  no  special 
character  of  Sta  own,  nothing  like  Bewick's  work,  whidi 
had  a  character  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  proceM ;  bnt 
on  the  other  hand,  the  modem  art  is  set  to  imitate  every 
kind  of  engraving  and  every  kind  of  drawing.  Thus  we 
have  woodcuts  that  imitate  line  engraving  othen  that 
copy  etching  and  even  mexsotint,  whilst  others  try  to 
imitate  the  crumbling  tondi  of  charcoal  or  of  dialk,  or  the 
wash  of  water-coIooT,  or  even  tiie  wash  and  the  pen-line 
together.  The  art  is  put  to  all  sorts  purposes;  and 
though  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  free,  it  is  made  to  pretMd 
to  a  freedom  which  the  old  masten  would  have  rejected  aa 
an  affectation.  Rapid  sketches  are  made  on  the  block  with 
the  pen,  and  the  modem  wood  engraver  aeta  himaelf 
patiently  to  cut  out  all  the  spacea  of  white,  in  which  case 
the  engraver  is  in  reality  less  free  than  his  predecessor  in 
the  16th  century,  though  the  result  haa  a  false  appearance 
of  liberty.  The  woodcnt  is  like  a  polyglot  who  has  learned 
to  speak  many  other  languages  at  the  risk  of  forgetting  hia 
own.  And,  wonderful  as  may  be  its  powers  of  imitation, 
it  can  only  approximate  to  the  arts  which  it  imitates ;  it 
can  never  rival  eadi  of  them  on  its  own  ground.  It  can 
convey  the  idea  of  etching  or  water-colour,  but  not  their 
quality  ;  it  can  imitate  the  manner  of  a  line  engraver  on 
steel,  but  it  cannot  give  the  delicacy  of  his  lines.  What- 
ever be  the  art  which  the  wood  engraver  imitates,  a  practised 
eye  sees  at  the  fint  gluice  that  Uie  result  is  nothing  but  a 
woodcut  Therefore^  althongh  we  may  admire  the  supple- 
ness of  an  art  which  can  aasume  so  many  transformation^ 
it  is  certain  that  these  transformations  give  little  satisfaction 
to  severe  judges.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  acknowledge 
that  in  manual  skill  and  in  variety  of  resource  modem 
wood  engraveiB  far  excel  their  predecessors.  A  Belgian 
wood  engraver,  St^phane  Fannemaker,  exhibited  at  the 
Salon  of  1876  a  woodcut  entitled  La  Baigneuse,  which 
astonished  the  art-world  by  the  amaring  perfection  of  its 
method,  all  the  delicate  modelling  of  a  nude  figure  being 
rendered  by  simple  modulations  of  unbroken  line.  Both 
English  and  French  publications  abound  in  striking 
of  skill.  The  modem  art,  as  exhibited  in  these  publica- 
tions, may  be  broadly  cUvided  into  two  sections,  one 
depending  upon  line,  in  which'  case  the  black  line  of  a  pen 
sketch  ia  carefully  preserved,  and  the  other  depending  upon 
tone,  when  the  tones  ctf  a  sketdi  with  the  brush  are  traaa- 
lated  by  the  wood  engraver  into  shadaa  obtained  in  hia  own 
way  by  the  burin.  The  first  of  theae  metboda  ra^urea 
extreme  care,  skill,  and  patience,  but  mate  little  dooud 
upon  the  nitelligence  of  the  artiat;  the.aeoond  leavea  lam 
more  free  to  interpret,  but  he  cannot  do  thia  ri^tly  witln 
ont  understanding  boUi  tani  and  texturau  Tba  woodHsoto 
in  Dora's  J>om  QuixoU  are  done  by  each  method  altema^y, 
many  of  the  designs  having  been  sketeho^  with  a  pen  upor 
the  block,  whilst  othen  <>i^<[j^|^^  m^f^f^^dn^ian 
inic  and  white,  the  latter  being  engnna  umnwetfaig 
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tUe  oluulw  of  the  bnuh.  lo  th«  pen  dtswingB  the  lines 
are  DoH'i,  in  the  bnuh  dnwinga  the  lines  are  the 
engrarei's.  In  the  night  scenes  M.  Pisan  has  nsoally 
adopted  Bewick's  system  of  white  lines,  the  block  being 
left  untoQcbed  in  its  blackness  wherever  the  effect  permitted. 
Modem  RTiglwh  wood  engrsring  shows  to  great  advantage 
in  such  newspapers  as  the  Illuatrattd  London  Ifetot  and  the 
Graphic,  the  beat  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  also  in 
▼ignettas  for  book  illustration,  which  English  artiste  nsoallj 
execute  with  delicacy  and  taatsu  A.  certain  standard  of 
rignette  engraTiog  was  reached  by  Mr  Edmund  Evans  in 
Mr  ^ket  Foster's  edition  of  Cowper's  Tati,  which  ie  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed  in  its  own  way,  either  for  delicacy 
of  tone  ar  for  careful  preaenration  of  the  drawing  An 
important  ezteosion  of  wood  engraviag  in  modem  times 
has  been  due  to  the  inrention  of  compound  blocks. 
Formerly  a  woodcut  was  limited  in  size  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  block  of  boxwood  cut  across  ths  grain,  except  in  the 
prinuti?e  condition  of  the  art,  when  commoner  woods  were 
used  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  ;  but  in  the  present  day 
many  email  Iidocks  are  fitted  togther  so  as  to  form  a  single 
large  one.  They  cao  be  separated  or  joined  together  again 
at  will,  and  it  is  thta  facility  which  has  rsndered  possible 
the  rapid  produetioa  of  Urge  cots  {or  the  newspapers,  as 
many  cattan  work  on  the  uma  antgeet  at  once,  each  taking 
his  own  aection. 

pioceii  vi  modem  wood  angtaTing  may  be  briefly 
deieiibed  as  ioUoira.  The  enrfaee  of  the  block  ii  lightly 
whitened  with  Chinese  white  so  aa  to  prodooe  a  light 
yeUowish  grey  tint,  and  on  this  the  artist  dnws  either  with 
ft  pen  if  the  work  ia  intended  to  be  in  line,  or  with  a  hud 
pointed  peooO  and  ft  bnuh  if  it  is  intended  to  be  in  shade. 
If  it  ia  to  be  ft  Unt  woodcut  the  cutter  simply  digs  out  the 
whites  with  ft  dtaip  burin  oc  scalpel  (be  ha)i  these  tools  of 
Tmriona  ehapes  and  iiie»),  and  that  is  all  he  has  to  do ;  bat 
if  the  drawing  on  the  wood  is  shaded  with  a  brush,  then 
the  cutter  has  to  work  upon  the  tones  in  such  s  manner 
that  they  wUl  oome  relatiTely  fame  in  the  printing.  This 
is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the  result  is  often  a  dirappoint- 
ment,  beiidee  which  Uu  artist's  drawing  ii  destroyed  in 
the  proceai,  ao  that  it  k  now  enatobary  to  have  the  block 
photographed  before  the  engraref  tonefaea  it,  when  the 
drairii^  is  spedally  worth  preserving.  Tliia  was  d<me  fox 
Ur  Leighton'k  illuatxations  to  Somota. 

Copper  and  Siett  Flatt  Engnmmg. 

Engraving  on  plates  of  copper  and  steel  is  the  ctrnveree 
of  wood  engraving  in  method.  In  line  engraving  it  is  the 
line  itself  which  ia  hollowed,  whereas  in  the  woodcut,  aa 
we  have  seen,  when  the  Hne  is  to  print  black  it  is  left  in 
relief,  and  only  white  spaces  and  white  lines  are  hollowed. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  discovering  the  art  of  line 
engraving,  which  h^p  been  practised  from  the  earliest  agea. 
The  prehutorio  Axteo  hatchet  given  to  Humboldt  in  Hexieo 
was  jnst  as  really  and  traljjngraved  aa  a  modem  copper- 
plate witii  outlmee  after  Fhuunan  or  Thorwaldsen ;  the 
Act3c  engraving  is  of  course  ruder  than  the  European,  but 
it  is  the  same  art  The  important  discovery  which  made 
line  engraving  one  of  the  utdtiplying  arts  was  the  discovery 
how  to  print  an  incised  line,  which  would  not  occur  to 
every  one,  and  which  in  fact  was  hit  upon  at  last  by 
aocident,  and  known  for  some  time  before  its  real  utility 
was  suspected.  Line  ensnving  in  Europe  does  not  owe 
its  origin  to  the  woodcut,  but  to  the  chasing  on  gold- 
smiths* work.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  any  article  of 
jewellery  in  which  the  metal  ia  ornamented  with  incised 
dsaigns,  he  will  there  see  the  tme  origin  of  our  precious 
Dfirers  and  Marcantonios.  Ths  hiBtory  of  the  first  plate- 
printing  is  as  follows.  The  goldsmiths  of  Florento  tn  the 
middle  of  the  Ifiih  century  were  in  the  habit  of  ornament- 


ing their  works  by  means  of  engraving,  after  which  they 
fiUed  up  the  hollows  produced  by  the  burin  with  a  black 
enamel  made  of  silver,  lead,  and  snlphnr,  the  result  being 
that  the  design  was  rendered  much  more  visible  by  the 
oppoeition  of  the  enamel  and  the  metaL  An  engraved 
design  filled  np  in  this  manner  was  called  a  ni*Uo,  Aid  our 
modem  door-plates  are  really  nielli  also,  for  in  them  too 
the  engraved  linee  are  filled  with  black.  The  word  comes 
from  nigeUum,  and  simply  refers  to  the  colour  of  the 
enamel  Whilst  a  niello  was  in  progress  the  artiit  could 
not  see  it  so  well  as  if  the  enamel  were  already  in  the 
lines,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  like  to  put  in  the 
hard  enamel  prematurely,  as  when  once  it  was  set  it  could 
not  eaeily  be  got  out  again.  He  therefore  took  a  sulphur 
cast  of  his  niello  in  progress,  on  a  matrix  of  fine  clay,  and 
filled  up  the  linea  in  the  sulphur  with  lampblack,  thus 
enabling  himself  to  judge  of  the  state  of  his  engraving. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  discovered  that  a  proof  could  be 
taken  on  damped  paper  by  filling  the  engraved  linee  with 
a  certain  ink  and  wiping  it  off  the  surface  of  the  plate, 
sufficient  preasure  bemg  applied  to  make  the  paper  go  into 
the  hollowed  lines  and  frtch  ths  ink  out  of  them.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  plate  printing  but  nobody  at  first 
suspected  the  artistic  and  commercial  impcwtanoa  vi  the 
disoovery.  The  niello  engraven  thought  it  a  oonnnient 
way  of  proving  their  work,  ae  it  saved  the  tnrabla  of  Uu 
sulphur  cast,  but  they  saw  no  farther  into  the  fatnre. 
They  went  on  engraving  nielli  just  the  lamo  to  ornament 
plate  and  furniture ;  nor  wui  it  until  thtf  next  oentoiy  that 
ths  new  method  of  printiag  was  carried  ont  to  its  great  and 
wonderful  results  Even  in  onr  own  day  the  fnU  import* 
anoe  of  it  is  only  nndeiitood  hf  paraons  who  havo  made 
the  fine  arts  a  anhjeet  (rf  wpnenX  study.  There  ar^ 
however,  certain  differeneaa  between  plate  printing  and 
block  printing  which  affect  the  essentials  of  art.  When 
paper  is  driven  into  a  fine  to  as  to  fetch  the  ink  out  of  it, 
the  line  may  be  of  unimaginable  fineneaa,  it  will  print  all 
the  same ;  but  when  the  paper  is  only  pressed  upon  *  nused 
Une^  the  L'ne  must  have  some  appreciable  thiekneaa,  ao  t^at 
the  wood  engraving  can  never  be  lo  delioato  as  plate 
engraving.  Again,  not  only  does  plate  printing  excel  block 
printing  in  delicacy ;  it  exeela  it  also  in  force  and  depth. 
There  never  wai^  and  there  wtU  never  b«^  a  woodcut  line 
having  the  power  <A  a  deep  line  in  a  {date,  for  in  Uook 
printing  the  line  ia  on^  ft  blackened  anrfaee  ol  paper, 
whereas  in  plate  printing  it  ia  a  east  with  an  additional  thick- 
neaa  of  printing  ink.  ' 

Having  limited  oozaelveB  in  thia  article  to  engraving  for 
the  preaa,  we  do  not  atay  to  enumerate  tin  niello  engraven, 
but  pass  at  once  to  the  art  of  line  engraving  for  printe ; 
and  firat  let  us  describe  the  process,  which  is  aa  simple  in 
theory  as  it  is  difficult  in  practice.  The  most  important 
of  ths  tools  used  is  the  burin,  which  ia  a  bar  <^  ateel  with 
one  end  fixed  in  a  handle  nther  like  a  mushroom  with  one 
side  cut  away,  the  burin  itself  being  shaped  so  that  the 
enttiog  md  of  it  wheu  sharpened  tiikea  the  form  of  ft 
lozenge.  Burins  an  made  in  many  v  irieties  to  suit  in- 
dividual tastes  and  the  different  uses  to  which  they  an 
applied,  but  moet  barins  resemble  each  other  in  presenting 
the  shape  of  a  mon  or  loss  elongated  lozenge  at  the  end 
where  they  are  sharpened.  The  burin  acta  exactly  like  a 
plough ;  it  makes  a  furrow  ^nd  turns  out  a  shaving  of 
metal  as  the  plough  turns  the  soil  of  a  field.  The  burin, 
however,  is  pushed  while  the  plough  ia  pulled,  and  thit 
peculiar  character  of  the  burin  as  a  pushed  iostrameDt  at 
once  establishes  a  wide  separation  between  it  and  all  the 
other  instruments  employed  in  the  arts  of  design,  such  as 
pencils,  brushes,  pens,  and  etching  needles.  The  manual 
difficulty  which  has  to  tM^'bi^ercome  by  the  »grever  ia  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  burin,  aaau  order«.ta 
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aoeompliili  tlut  he  ii  obliged  to  go  through  a  gm.i  deal  of 
aimplj  nuniial  ptaotiee  m  catting  linaa.  The  beginner 
lauiN  to  oat  ato^ht  lines  and  oarres  of  Tarioiu  degraea  of 
depth,  and  to  ciom  %ham  ao  that  the  interaticea  may  form 
■qnarea,  loMigei,  trianglea,  tta.  These  ezercisesi  after  long 
[Motioe^  gire  a  degree  of  mannal  skill  vhieh  has  been  often 
misemployed  in  ingeniona  trifling  to  the  detriment  of  tme 
artistic  Quality,  so  that  laborioos  men  hare  Vaated  their 
time  in  cutting  patterns  like  voren  wire,  and  carefully 
insMting  a  dot  m  the  middle  of  erery  losenge  or  eqnan. 
WbiUt  avoiding  this  error,  which  has  been  the  bane  d 
engraTing,  the  student  ahonld  train  his  hand,  and  eye  by 
copying  portions  oi  good  |MintB  directly  on  the  metal,  as 
a  modem  engraver  cannot  work  in  ignorance  of  the 
langnage  of  hia  ait,  Uiongh  he  may  employ  it  in  his  own 
way  afterwards  It  is,  howerer,  unfortonatoly  true  that 
aet  methods,  which  may  be  called  the  buaiaess  of  engraTing, 
have  a  tondenoy  to  become  mach  mcao  predominant  than 
in  the  aister  art  of  pointin^^  so  that  real  oiigiDality 
expreeaea  itself  mneh  leas  frequently  with  the  boiin  than 
with  the  brush. 

The  elements  engraTing  with  the  barm  upon  metal 
will  be  best  undentood  bj  an  example  of  a  Tety  simple 
kind,  as  in  the  engraving  of  letters.  The  capital  letter  B 
oontaina  in  itaelf  tite  rudiments  of  an  engiaTer's  education. 
Aa  at  flrat  dnwl^  bafore  the  blaeka  are  inserted,  this  letter 
ooonita  of  two  perpandimlar  atnigbt  lines  and  fonr  enrre^ 
•n  the  ooma  differing  tnm  each  othec  Soppoae^  dten, 
tiiat  the  engaTw  has  to  make  a  B,  he  will  aeratdi  Iheae 
lines  Teiy  Ughtly  with  a  aharp  poiftk  <x  a^l&  Thm  au% 
thing  is  to  cut  out  the  Uaeka  (not  the  wlutai,  ti  in  wood 
engraTing),  and  thia  would  ha  done  with  two  difl'ecent 
bnrina.  The  engmTor  would  gat  hn  Turtieal  Uack  Una  by 
«  powHfol  ploughing  with  ttw  burin  bstwem  lua  two 
pi^Matoiy  izat  lines,  and  then  take  out  acme  ec^^  in 
tha  tliidtaal  paifti  of  the  two  onmb  This  done  he  wmld 
thia  take  a  finer  burin  and  work  oaX  Q»  gradation  from 
the  diic^  line  in  the  nudat  of  ike  onrre  to  tha  thin 
axtremMea  wbSA  toneh  the  perpttidknlH:;  Wlua  thece 
la  muoh  gradation  in  a  line  tha  davker  parts  of  it  an  often 
gndvalljploB^had  oat  1^  retaming  to  it  over  and  orer 
a^itt.  The  hoDowa  ao  pndooed  ate  afterwards  filled  with 
printing  in^  just  as  the  hollows  in  a  nidlo  wen  filled  with 
MBok  fnamel ;  the  printing  ink  is  wiped  from  tlw  omooth 
anrfioa  of  tha  eoppor  damped  pmer  ia  kid  vptm,  tt,  and 
driven  into  the  fcollowad  latter  by  Oe  praasora  of  a  nlUng 
^Under ;  it  fatohes  lite  ink  onl^  and  yon  bare  yonr  letter 
B  in  intense  black  npon  a  white  ground. 

WhsB  the  anrface  <rf  a  metal  phite  is  snffloantly  polished 
to  be  need  lor  en^vin^  the  sfightest  scratch  apon  it  will 
print  aa  a  Maek  lina^  the  degne  of  blackness  being  jntipor- 
tiooad  to  tha  dqith  of  the  aeratoh.  Most  readeis  of  these 
pagea  will  poaaeas  an  engnTed  ^to  from  which  visiting 
cards  an  printed.  Such  a  plate  is  a  good  ettrnj^e  of  eome 
elementary  principles  of  engraTing  It  contains  thin  lines 
and  thick  onea,  and  a  cons^erable  Tariety  of  currea.  An 
elaborate  line  en^Tin^  if  it  is  a  pure  line  engraTing  and 
nothing  else,  wiU  contain  only  these  simple  elements  in 
diffennt  eombinatlcms,  Hie  nal  line  angravw  is  always 
engraving  a  line  mm  <a  leas  l»oad  and  de^  in  <me  direc- 
tion or  another ;  he  has  no  other  buaineM  than  this. 

yfn  may  now  pass  to  the  eariy  Italian  and  early  German 
IHinta,  in  which  the  line  is  used  with  aock  perfect 
simolicity  of  pnipose  that  the  methods  the  artiste  an  as 
legible  as  if  we  mw  them  actoally  at  work.' 

*  It  mtj  be  wiD  to  aqr  KMutUiv  hm  ftbout  tha  acMMlbtU^  of  «■ 
•Bplas.  Aaj  tae  Itflu  Is  XiOi>d<»  en  rtady  mgnTtag  at  it>  Mtinas 
to  Oa  MlMl  sitatti  la  tna  IsprMdOM  MoagUig  to  that  UtU»«pprt- 
datol  faiani»4M«h  ^  priaLjoom  cC  tlM  BritUh  XsMon,  tat  On 
«fl«l^lslHrslBdMitowha  is  JatbeprMBoNorladMsatcehBta. 


The  student  may  soon  andeaitand  the  sinrit  and  tetAnioal 
quality  of  the  earliest  Italian  engnving  by  giving  hia 
attention  to  a  few  of  the  series  which  need  erroneously  to 
be  called  the  Plajfing  Cardi  ^  MaMUf/na.  **  The  aeria^'^ 
says  Profeasor  Colrin,  '*  consists  of  fifty  pieces  divided  into 
sets  of  ten  each.  Of  these  five  sets,  eadi  is  marked  with 
an  initial  letter,  A,  B,  O,  D,  E,  and  evaiy  print  <tf  the 
series  carries  besides  an  Aralac  numeral,  1,  3,  3,  ap  to  fiO 
Only  t,he  numerical  order,  which  shows  how  the  ssriea  is 
meant  to  be  arranged  and  studied,  raverses  tha  alphabetic^ 
order  which  corresponds  with  the  zespectiTs  di^ty  of  the 
anbjeot ;  thus  Koa.  I-IO  are  lettered  as  dam  Ntm.  11-20 
ss  class  D,  and  so  on.  This  number,  fifty,  and  this 
pbu  (rf  aubdiTisitm  by  tens,  are  qnite  inoraisistent  with  the 
supposed  destinatira  of  the  aeriea  aa  playing-earda;  and 
so  also  an  the  subjecta  of  the  seriea.  They  npreaant  a 
kind  of  encydopffidia  of  knowledge^  proceeding  npwaida 
from  earthly  to  transcendental  thugs, — firs^  the  varioua 
ord»n  and  conditions  of.  men ;  seoond,  the  nine  muses  and 
ApoUo ;  third,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  with  poetty,  theoKigy, 
and  philosophy  added  to  complete  the  gnmp  of  ten ;  fourth, 
the  four  cardinal  and  three  tiieological  virtues,  with  three 
singular  personifications  or  geniuses  added  to  complete  ten 
— a  genius  of  time^  a  genius  of  the  son,  and  a  genina  of 
coamo^  the  world ;  fifUi,  the  pUnets,  in  their  mythological, 
astrological,  and  astronomiotf  signification,  with  the  three 
ootn  aphena  added  to  make  up  the  ton — Ti&,  the  eighth, 
wqdwn<tf  the  find  stars,  the  Pr^nm  Uobile^  or  ineloeing 
s^ac^  which  hj  ita  rotati<m  imparta  rotation  to  the  mt 
within,  and  the  Prima  Caaaa,  or  empyreao  Bphere^  the 
■nnvolTiag  abiding  plaoa  of  Dai^.  Thaaeiiaai^theMfon^ 


lUa  dlflonltr  baa  baan  tmnoaw  et  kt«  jmn  by  Oa  Mtattea  to 
■wh\ch  M.  Amand  Dnnnd  haa  brought  tba  art  of  pbote^n^la  •ngnring 
origtnallr  Inraatad  Ij  Nlapoa,  and  Bo«  c»Il«d  Miagnvurt.  By  aaani 
<rf  tbU  a  nffT  plate  can  Im  produoad  froa  sn  Impraaalos  of  aa  old 
«agnrliig  wlthovt  toaeUgg  t]i«  prln^  aad  so  paifact  that  ttu  lapn** 
does  ylaldad  bf  tha  nav  plito  eaa  oa^  fas  Aattagslibad  fton  eU 
priali  hj  aa  axpar^  aad  aot  alv^  wiU  OKtala^  ^bli%  to  ttat 
ihwy  bara  to  ba  marktd  oa  tba  back  to  pnrant  fraud.  X.  Amaad 
DuBsd  haa  nada  it  hia  priadpal  bnalnaaa  to  rsprodnca  aagnTlagi  bj 
tba  old  usataii ;  ao  Oat  tha  proTlncUI  or  colonial  atidoit  aajr  mvm 
poaaaaa  la  bla  owa  eabtaot  a  mUoUm  of  tba  bwt  euapliL  Oas 
thfaig  otlj  It  la  aaoaaaary  for  him  to  baar  la  aUad.  Then  an  twe 
acaU  of  JUrMgrggMw,— that  vUch  printa  lib*  a  coppar-plaU  aad  that 
Tbloh  palDta  Ilka  a  voodent  Both  m  ntad  for  book  Dlaatntloa, 
mod  IndiicrimlBitalj,  ao  that  tba  atadaat  vQl  oHm  aiaat  vlth  a  plate* 
angnvlag  vhlck  haa  baas  nprodnoad  to  print  Uka  a  woodcat,  and 
whaaavar  ha  doaa  ao  he  oagbt  aot  to  pay  tba  tllj^itaat  attantlcn  to  H, 
for  ao  plata-aagnvlag  caa  avar  ba  lapiodaoad  m  a  voodrat  vlthoot 
tba  loai  at  ita  flneat  tacbalcal  qaalitiaa.  A  plato  ao  raprodaoad  «1U 
no  doubt  ratala  Ita  canpoaUfoa  aad  axpraHfoa,  thoagk  OTaa  tba  cx- 
praadoa  mar  otau  Iom  a  lltUa  from  tha  gmtar  coawaaaaa  of  tba 
llaaa ;  bat  all  Ita  tnialltr  M  vorkmaaahip,  all  tha  dalkaoj  cf  tba 
maaaal  art,  ii  aaoriSead,  moralj'  that  it  may  ba  priatad  mtm  ebaapij. 
Tba  atadaat  aboald  tbarafon  raaolutalr  tan  avay  from  all  t^pc^rafkU 
UUagnmm  aAar  aagrarad  platoi^  aad  coaflaa  bla  attaattoa  to  thoaa 
vhleb  ara  priatad  aa  tha  origtaal  pUtaa  van  .priatad,  a  matter  vhkk 
ba  «aa  aaally  aaoartala  for  kimaair  by  aaalng  that  than  b  «  pUs  toaife, 
tha  GolonrlaM  mark  prodaoad  by  tba  adgaa  ct  tba  plato  npon  tba  papar. 
H.  Amand  Daraad  im  pablUbad  maay  coplM  ttoiL  angrarlnga  by  iU- 
feraat  old  maatan,  bwladlng  eoa}p1ata  aati  from  tba  origtaal  vorka  at 
Taadyka,  Paul  Pottor,  CUada^  aad  Albart  DOrar.  Bu:b  nprodactlem 
as  thaao  an  rnHy  arafltbla  for  pnrpoaaa  tt  atady,  bat  tba  qaaaUty  of 
diffinat  photogr^ilo  proaaaan  taiTaatad  of  lata  yaan  baa  laaadatad 
tha  naikat  with  tha  moat  varlova  klada  of  man  or  laat  dafaetlTa  n- 
pnidneUoik%  vbkh  tba  atadant  oaght  earafally  to  aTold.  Aad  h<nr- 
evar  perfaot  tha  prooaaa  may  ba,  aD  rsprodaetioaa  oa  m  rmJmtd  anda 
ahoaid  ba  r^faotad  at  oaoa  by  atadaat^  for  tba  aiaimar  of  vorkft^ 
•doptad  by  a  tras  rnwtar  dapaoda  alwaya  apca  tba  avala  cf  bla  «- 
gnTiag,  Dbar  will  pat  moaa  Into  a  laige  jdato  thaa  lato  a  little 
oaa ;  aad  vban  a  larga  pUte  by  D&nr  la  radnoad  Ijj  a  fAotagr^hla 
prooaai^  tba  radaotlon,  hj  ita  mfcroaco^o  abandaaca  of  datafl,  ooBTayi 
a  falsa  Idaa  of  Dfinr'a  pnoticf  tm  aa  srtlat.  Iba  ndaotlona  of  M 
•BgraTiaga  whloh  an  bow  ao  fkalqawitly  aaad  A*  book-UIvitaatlaaB  ai» 
mot*  Injailoaa  than  balpfkl  to  aay  right  wpnciatka  ot  fuasfli^ 
Bodaatton  b  good  only  wbaa  t]i|>,N|^grf(^i|l®i(^^{cU^ 
Bsw  oAan  dMa  la  dnvlaga  lalNUfM  to  M  : 
with  M/tmtM  dlmtaaiua  tt  sosla 
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as  tha  moBt  noMti  eritid  han  c»Q«d  it,  a  moral  and 
edueatiooal  seriM,  or  iiutructiTe  picture-book." 

We  haTe  not  ipaca  to  enter  into  the  eoDtrorersjr  about 
the  origin  of  theee  eagravingB.  They  are  eupposed  to  be 
Florentine ;  thejr  are  certainly  Etahao ;  and  their  technical 
manner  is  called  that  of  Baccio  Baldini,  of  whose  biography 
nothing  ia  known.  E'dt  if  the  history  of  these  engraringa 
is  obecure,  their  style  ia  as  clear  as  a  style  can  be.  There 
ia  not  room  for  a  motnan^t  doubt  about  the  artist's  con- 
ception of  hia  art.  In  all  these  figurea  the  outline  is  the 
main  thing,  and  nszt  to  that  the  lines  which  mark  the 
leading  folds  of  the  drapery,  lines  tjuite  classical  in  purity 
f>f  form  sad  Beverity  of  selection,  and  especially  character- 
istic in  this,  that  they  are  always  really  eograTer'a  lines, 
each  as  may  naturally  be  done  with  the  burin,  and  they 
DdTsr  imitate  the  freer  line  of  the  pencil  or  etching  needle. 
Am  for  shading,  it  is  used  in  the  greatest  modeiatioo  with 
thin  straight  strokes  of  the  bnrin,  that  nerer  overpower 
the  stronger  organic  lines  of  the  design.  Of  chiaroecuro, 
in  any  complete  sense,  there  is  none.  The  sky  behind  the 
figures  ia  represented  by  white  paper,  and  the  foreground 
ia  sometimee  occupied  by  flat  decoratiTe  engranng,  much 
nearer  in  feeling  to  calligraphy  than  to  modem  painting. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  cast  shadow,  but  it  lb  not  studied, 
and  is  only  used  to  give  relief.  We  may  obaerra  that  in 
this  early  metal  engraTing  the  lines  are  oftea  crossed  in 
the  shading;  whereas  in  the  eartiest  woodcuts  they  are  not ; 
the  reaacn  being  that  when  lines  are  iucised  th«y  can  as 
easily  he  erossed  as  not,  whereas,  when  they  are  leaerred, 
the  eroanng  inToWea  much  labour  of  a  non-artistie  kind. 
Hmb,  then,  we  have  pure  line-engraiing  with  the  barin, 
that  is,  the  engtaring  of  the  pure  line  patiently  stndied  for 
ite  own  beanty,  and  exhibited  ia  an  abstraqt  manner,  with 
core  fwr  natural  form  eombined  with  inattention  to  the 
effects  of  natnii,  Even  the  forUis,  too,  are  idealized, 
•specially  iu  the  east  of  draperies,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  line  to  better  advantage.  Such  are  the 
charaeteristios  of  those  very  early  Italian  engrariags  which 
wereattributederroneouslytoMantagna.  When  we  come  to 
Uaotegna  hlmsaii  we  find  «  style  equally  decided.  Draw* 
ing  and  aha.  Ing  were  for  him  two  entirely  diatinok  thinga. 
He  did  jiot  draw  and  shade  at  the  same  tims^  aa  a  modem 
chiaroaenrist  would,  but  he  first  got  hia  outlinea  and  tiie 
pattema  on  hia  dreaaea  all  twj  aconrate  and  li^t,  and  then 
threw  a  TeQ  of  ahadieg  orer  tiisn^  and  a  Tety  peeiJiar  kind 
of  shading  it  waa,  all  tfao  lines  Ining  straight  and  all  the 
ahading  dugonaL  This  ia  the  primitive  method,  its  pecop 
liuitiea  being  dw,  not  to  a  Learned  aalf-reatrain^  but  to  a 
eomUnation  of  natural  genius  with  teehnieal  inexperience, 
whioh  made  the  earl^  Italians  at  enoe  deure  and  disoover 
the  idmidest  and  easiest  methods.  But  whilst  the  Italians 
were  ahading  with  straight  linsa  tho  Qermans  had  b^n  to 
nse  curves  and  as  soon  as  ths  Italiana  saw  good  German 
work  thsy  abandooed  their  old  ctiff  practice  and  tried  to 
give  to  their  burins  somathiog  of  the  Qennan  suppleness. 

^e  diaraoteristics  of  early  metal  engraving  in  Germany 
are  seen  to  perfection  in  Martin  Schoogauer  and  Albert 
Dfirer,  who,  though  with  striking  differences,  had  many 
poicts  in  common.  Echonganer  was  the  earlier  artist  at 
the  two,  as  he  died  in  U88;  whilst  the  date  of  DQrer's 
death  ia  1528,  just  forty  years  later.  Schongauer  was 
therefore  a  whole  geoeratiou  before  DQrer,  yft  scarcely 
inferior  to  him  in  the  use  of  the  bnrin,  though  Durer  Las 
a  modi  greater  reputation,  due  in  great  measure  to  hia 
singular  miagina^Jve  powers.  Sdiongauer  is  the  first  great 
German  engraver  who  is  known  to  us  by  name,  but  he  i 
preceded  by  an  unknown  German  master,  whom  we  now 
can  the  master  of  14G6,  who  had  Gothic  notions  of  art  (in 
stcong  contrast  to -the  ciasaiciam  of  Baccio  Baldini),  Init 
nsod  the  burin  skilfully  in  his  own  way,  eonceiTing  of  line 


and  shade  as  separate  elements,  yet  shading  with  an 
evident  desire  to  follow  the  form  of  the  thing  shaded,  and 
with  linsa  in  variona  directions.  Sehongaoer'a  art  ia  a 
gnat  stride  ia  advance,  and  we  find  in  him  an  evident 
pleasure  in  the  bold  nae  of  the  burin.  Outline  and  shads^ 
in  Schoogaui^  are  not  nearly  ao  much  separated  aa  in 
Baccio  Baldini,  and  the  ahading,  generally  in  curved  lines, 
is  far  more  maaterty  than  the  straight  shading  of  Uantegna. 
Diirer  continued  Sehongaoer'a  curved  shading,  with  ii^ 
creasing  manual  delicacy  and  skill ;  and  aa  be  found  him- 
self able  to  perform  feats  with  the  burin  which  amused 
both  himself  and  his  buyers,  he  over-loaded  his  plates 
with  quantities  of  living  and  inanimate  objecta,  each  of 
which  be  finished  vrith  aa  mnch  care  aa  if  it  were  the  mnnt 
important  thing  ia  the  compoaition.  The,  engraven  of 
those  days  had  no  conception  d  any  necessity  tor  subordi* 
natiog  ons  part  of  their  work  to  another ;  they  drew,  like 
children,  first  oot  object  and  then  another  objeot,  and  so 
on  until  the  plate  was  furnished  frtjpa  top  to  bottom  and 
from  the  left  side  to  the  right  Here,  of  ooura^  is  an 
element  of  facility  in  primitive  art  which  is  denied  to  the 
modem  artist  In  Durer  all  objects  are  on  the  same  plane. 
In  hia  St  Hubert,  the  stag  ia  quieUy  aUndiug  on  the 
horse's  back,  with  one  hoof  on  the  saddle,  and  the  kneeling 
knif^t  looks  aa  if  he  were  tap|dng  the  hone  on  the  nose. 
DQrer  seems  to  hare  pMOMTod  the  mistalu  about  the  stag, 
for  he  put  a  tree  between  us  and  the  animaito  oorteotit^ 
but  the  stag  ia  mi  the  hocae'a  hade  nerertbelflii.  Thia 
ignorance  of  the  lawa  of  effect  is  laaatviuUe  andobtniuT* 
ia  plates  which  have  no  laadsnm  distances,  each  «  The 
Coat  of  Arma  with  the  Death's  Head  tad  The  Coat  o(  Amn 
with  the  Cock.  DQret'a  great  mannid  skill  and  close 
obserratioa  made  him  a  wonderful  engrarer  of  objectt 
taken  separately.  He  saw  and  rend«ad'all  ohje^;  nothing 
eacaped  him ;  ha  applied  the  aama  intensity  ti  atody  to 
everything.  Though  a  thorough  student  of  the  nude 
(witneaa  hia  Adam  and  ET^  and  other  phitea},  he  wonld 
pay  just  aa  much  attention  to  tho  croaaea  of  a  gaiUr  aa  to 
the  dereloinnent  of  a  mnacle ;  and  though  man  was  hia 
main,  anhjaot^  he  would  study  dogs  with  equal  care  (see  the 
five  doga  ia  the  St  Hnbert),  ot  even  p^  (aae  the  Prodigal 
Son) ;  and  at  a  time  when  Landscape  painting  wu  onkaown 
he  atndied  erety  cinmp  of  treee,  every  Tisible  trunk  and 
branch,  nay,  every  foreground  planl^  and  eadi  leaf  of  it 
separately.  In  hia  bnildingi  he  saw  evaiy  brick  like  a 
bncklayer,  and  eTacy  jmnt  in  the  woodw^k  like  a  car- 
penter. Tho  Tariety  td  the  objects  which  he 
engraved  waa  a  training  in  aopplenesa  of  hand.  His  linea 
go  fa  every  directicai,  and  am  made  to  render  both  the 
nndulaiona  of  aurfiwaa  (aae  the  plane  in  the  Melancholia) 
and  their  tntoxe  (aae  uie  granular  texture  i4  the  stones 
ra  the  same  print). 

From  DOrer  we  come  to  Italy  again,  through  Marc 
antonio,  who  ei^ned  DQrer,  translating  more  than  aizty  of 
his  woodcuts  npon  metal  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able things  in  the  history  of  art,  that  a  man  who  had 
trained  himself  by  copying  northern  work,  little  remover 
from  pure  Qothicism,  shouhl  have  become  soon  after- 
warda  the  great  engraver  of  Raphael,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  his  work  and  aided  lum  by  personal  advice. 
Yet,  although  Raphael  waa  a  painter,  and  Harcantonio 
his  interpreter,  the  readdr  ia  not  to  infer  that  engraving 
had  as  yet  subordinated  itself  to  painting.  Raphael  him- 
self erulently  considered  eograring  a  distinct  art,  for  he 
never  moe  set  Marcantonio  to  work  from  a  picture,  but 
Always  (much  more  jndicionaly)  gave  him  drawings,  which 
the  engmTer  might  interpret  without  going  ontsMe  of  hie 
own  art;  conaeqnentiy  Marcantoaio's  works  are  always 
genuine  engraTinga,  and  are  nenrpictertaL^Manmntonth 
waa  an  engraver  of  remarkable  newer.    In-  him  ^ftjval 
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purairtoflm««]mTiiiffrM«Iiedit»mttiirilrf.  Heietained 
fflicb  of  the  eu-Ty  Ituiui  niuiQ«r  in  his  backgronnds, 
whom  iti  nmplicity  gires  a  dwintble  wbriBty;  bnt  his 
BgnrM  ue  boldly  modelled  in  earved  line^  eroasing  etch 
other  in  the  darker  ibadea^  but  l^t  aiogle  in  the  paoagea 
from  daric  to  light,  and  breakii^  Amy  in  fine  dot*  ai  they 
ap^oaoh  the  li^t  itaelf.  which  ia  of  pure  white  paper.  A 
achool  «i  eDgranng  vai  thoa  f  onnded  by  Kaphari,  throngh 
Ibroutonio^  which  out  aude  the  minute  detaila  d  ue 
eaily  adiooli  fw  a  broad,  harmonioiia  treatment 

We  cannot  hwe  give  a  detaDad  aoooant  of  the  northern 
and  aonthem  adioola  of  Iin««igraTin£  which,  after  Darer 
and  KemaQtonio,  developed  thMneelraa  with  great  rapidity 
and  were  ennobled  by  many  famoos  namea,  bat  although 
tte  cannot  gire  liata  of  theee,  we  may  direct  the  atndeot  to 
a  acAiocd  at  engraving  which  marlnHl  n  sew  dcTdopment, 
the  group  known  the  engmven  of  Rabena.  That  great 
painter  nndentood  the  importance  of  engraving  aa  a  means 
of  inoieasing  his  fame  and  wealth,  and  directed  Totster- 
man  add  a&tn,  as  Raphael  had  directed  Uareantonio. 
The  theory  of  eDgranng  at  that  time  waa  that  it  oaght 
not  to  render  accurately  the  local  colour  of  painting  which 
would  appear  wanting  in  harmony  when  mawciated  from 
the  hnee  of  the  picture ;  and  it  waa  one  ot  the  anxieties  of 
Rnbena  so  to  dueet  his  eograTera  that  the  remit  might  be 
a  fine  plate  independently  of  what  he  had  painted.  To 
this  enid  he  heljAd  his  engravers  by  drawinga,  in  which 
he  sometimea  went  ao  far  as  to  indicate  what  he  thought 
the  best  direction  lor  the  lines.  Rubona  fiked  Torster- 
man's  work,  and  scarcely  cnrected  it;  a  phte  he  especially 
^>proved  b^ig  Susamuh  and  the  Eldeia,  which  ia  a  named 
piece  of  work  well  modelled,  and  shaded  everywhere  on 
the  flgnrea  and  coatomea  with  fine  curved  linea,  the  rtraight 
line  being  reserved  for  the  masonry.  Toraterman  quitted 
Bubeus  after  executing  fourteen  important  plate^  and  wai 
sneoeeded  by  Paul  Fmtiiia,  then  a  youth  <A  twenty,  who 
vent  ot  engraving  from  Ridwna  with  incceaaing  skill  until 
the  paiDter*s  deaih.  Boetiua  a  Bdswert  en^ved  from 
Rubens  towards  the  ckae  of  his  life,  and  hia  iMvtiter 
Schelto  a  Bdswert  engraved  mora  than  sixty  eompoei- 
tioBs  from  Rubens,  of  the  nmat  varied  dbanwter,  inditing 
hunting  scenes  and  landscapes.  This  brioga  us  to  the 
engraTiug  of  landscape  as  a  leparate  etudy,  Rubens 
trnttied  Undscape  in  a  very  broad  comprebennve  manner, 
and  Schelte't  way  of  eagraviDg  it  waa  also  broad  and  com- 
prehensir&j  The  lines  are  long  and  often  undulating,  the 
crosa  hatchings  bold  and  rather  obtrusive^  for  they  often 
Bubstitute  unpleaaant  reticulations  for  the  refiDsmeut  and 
mystery  of  nature,  bat  it  was  a  beginning  and  a  vigorous 
beginning.  The  technical  developments  <A  engraving  under 
the  influence  of  Bnbens  may  be  summed  up  briefly  as 
follows: — 1.  The  Italian  outline  had  been  discarded  as 
the  chief  subject  of  attentioo,  and  modelling  had  been 
Bubetituted  for  it ;  2.  Broad  masses  had  been  substituted 
for  the  minutely  flniabed  detail  of  the  northern  schools ; 
3.  A  Bystem  of  lig^t  and  dark  had  been  adopted  which  was 
not  pictorial,  bnt  belonged  eapedal^  to  engraving,  which  it 
rendered  (in  vhe  opinion  of  Rubens)  mora  harmonious. 

The  history  of  line-eDgraving,  from  the  time  of  Rubens 
to  the  begiauiag  of  the  19th  century,  is  rather  that 
of  thb  vigorous  and  energetic  application  of  principles 
already  accepted  than  any  new  deTelopmeot.  From  the 
two  sorrcea  we  have  already  indicated,  the  achool  of 
Raphael  and  the  achool  of  Rubens,  a  double  tradition 
floved  to  En^and  and  France,  where  it  mingled  and 
directed  Engliah  and  French  practice.  The  first  isflnence 
on '  English  line-engraving  was  Flemish,  and  cane  from 
Kubens  tbrongh  Vandyke,  Toraterman,  and  others ;  bat  the 
Elngltsh  engravers  soon  underwent  French  and  Italian 
IhfiuenceE^  for  although  Payne  learned  from  a  Fleming, 


Faithome  studied  ia  France  under  the  direction  of  Hulipp« 
de  Champagne  the  painter,  and  Robert  Nantouil  Um 
engraver.  Sir  Robert  Strange  studied  in  France  under 
Plulippe  Iieba^  and  then  Ave  years  in  Italy,  where  ho 
aitarated  hia  mind  with  Italian  art^  Frendi  engmvers 
came  to  stay  and  work  in  England  as  they  went  to  stndy 
in  Italy,  ao  that  the  art  of  engraving  became  in  the  18^ 
oentuty  a  cosmc^oGtan  language.  In  flgure^ngraving 
tibe  ontliaA  waa  leaa  and  leu  insisted  upon.  Strange 
made  it  his  stndy  to  aoftea  and  lose  the  outlina  Mean* 
whUfl^  the  great  olasneal  Renaissance  school,  with  Qdrard 
Audiaa  at  ita  head,  had  carried  forward  the  art  of  model- 
ling wiUi  the  burin,  and  had  arrived  at  great  perfectioa  ci 
a  sober  and  dignified  kind.  Audtan  vras  very  prodnetive 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  centniy,  ana  died  in 
1703,  after  a  life  of  aavera  aeU-direction  in  kbon^  the 
best  external  influence  he  underwent  b^ng  tiiat  of  the 
painter  Nioolaa  FdnaaiB.  He  made  hia  wmk  more  rapid 
by  the  use  of  etching  bnt  kept  it  entirely  snborcUnate  to 
the  work  of  the  burin.  One  the  finest  of  his  large 
platea  is  St  John  Baptiring^  from  Poossin,  with  groups  of 
dignified  figures  in  the  foreground  and  a  background  of 
grand  classical  landscape,  ^  executed  with  the  moat 
thorough  knowledge  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time. 
The  infiuence  <d  Oaude  Lortun  on  die  engraving  of  land- 
scape was  exercised  leaa  through  his  etchings  than  his 
picture^  which  compelled  the  engrarera  to  atudy  delicate 
distinctions  in  the  valnea  of  light  and  dark.  In  this  mj, 
throngh  WooUet  and  Tivaria,  Claude  exercised  an  influence 
on  lai^Bcape  engmving  almost  equal  to  that  of  Ra^uel  and 
Rubens  on  the  engraving  of  the  figure^  though  he  did  do^ 
Kin  tiioae  iNuntera,  direct  his  engraven  personally. 

In  the  19th  eentmy  line-engraviiig  has  reonved  boUi 
an  inqiulae  and  a  dteck,  which  by  many  ia  thoo^t  tu 
be  ita  death  blow.  The  impulse  came  from  the  growth 
of  public  wealth,  the  increasing  interest  in  art  and  the 
increase  in  the  commerce  of  art,  which  now,  by  means  of 
of  engraving,  penetrated  into  the  homea  <4  tha  middle 
dasses,  as  well  as  from  the  growing  demand  for  illustnted 
booka,  which  have  given  employment  to  engravers  of  first- 
rate  ability.  The  check  to  line-engraving  has  come  from 
the  desire  for  cheeper  and  more  rapid  methods,  a  desire 
sstiBfied  in  various  waya,  but  especially  by  etehing  and  by 
the  varioiu  kinds  of  photography.  Nevertheless,  the 
19th  century  has  produced  most  highly  accomplished 
work  in  line-engraving,  both  in  the  figure  and  in  land- 
scape. Its  chancteriatics,  in  comparison  with  the  work 
of  other  centuriea,  are  chiefly  a  more  thorough  and  delicate 
rendering  of  local  edour,  light  and  ahadt  and  texture. 
The  elder  engravers  could  draw  as  correctly  as  the 
moderns,  but  they  either  neglected  these  elemente  or 
admitted  them  sparingly,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  their 
art.  If  you  look  at  a  modern  engraving  from  T^Qdaeer, 
you  will  Bee  the  blackness  of  a  gentleman's  booU  (local 
colour),  the  soft  roughness  of  his  coat  (texture),  aod  the 
exact  value  in  light  and  dark  of  bis  face  and  coetume 
against  the  cloudy  sky.  Nay  more,  you  wiU  find  every 
sparkle  on  bit,  boot,  aod  stirrup.  Ifodern  painting  pays 
more  attention  to  texti  ^  and  chiaroscuro  than  claaeical paint- 
ing did,  BO  engraving  has  followed  in  the  Bfltne  directions 
But  there  is  a  certain  sameness  in  pure  line-engraving 
which  is  more  favourable  to  some  forms  and  textures  than 
to  others.  This  sameness  of  line-engraving,  and  ita  coatii* 
neas,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  mixed  methods,  which 
are  extremely  prevalent  in  modem  commercial  printa  from 
popular  artista.  In  the  well-known  printa  from  Rosa 
Boahenr,  for  example,  by  T.  Landseer,  H.  T.  Ryall,  and 
C.  G.  Lewis,  tbe  tone  of  the  skies  is  got  by  machinfrnling, 
and  BO  is  mach  undertone  in  the  landscape  ;  the  fur  of  the 
animala  is  all  etched,  nnd  so  txt  the  furcgronnd  plantOL 
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ill*  imI  bwin'  work  Mng  w«d  iptnagly  wlwn  moat 
fafounblo  to  taxtncc.  Et«i  in  tho  uqaiut*  engnfinga 
aftw  Tnnier,  by  Cooko^  Qoodall,  Wallia,  ItiUer,  WUlmora, 
mni  othen,  -who  reached  «  degree  of  dcdicaey  in  light  and 
shade  far  eurpawiDg  tha  work  of  the  old  maaten,  the 
esgraTert  have  reeouree  to  etching,  finiahing  with  the 
burin  and  dry  poiotu  Tunier'e  name  m»j  be  added  to 
Lhoae  of  Raphael,  Babeni,  and  Cland*  in  the  list  of 
painten  who  have  had  a  apecial  ioflaence  upon  engraring. 
The  apedalit/  of  Turner*!  influence  waa  in  tiie  direction  of 
delicaej  of  tana  In  thie  reapect  the  Turner  Tignettee  to 
Roger's  poeioa  were  a  kigh-water  mark  of  htunan  attain- 
ment n(A  likely  ever  to  be  eurpaued. 

Fare  Une-eDgraritig  ia  still  pnctieed  by  a  few  artiats  in 
Ellwand  and  France.  In  England,  Ur  Jeens  ia  s  direct  de- 
•eendant  of  the  great  line  angraTen,  and  will  take  high  rank 
in  the  foture  by  the  peiiection  of  his  drawing  and  the  good 
taste  with  which  he  has  used  the  burin  in  shading.  In 
France,  the  loTeis  of  line-engiaTing  hare  endeevoored  to 
keep  it  slire  by  organizing  themselvee  into  a  society  for  its 
UMOOxagement.  The  moat  recent  direction  of  the  art,  in 
the  works  of  Ferdinand  Qailkrd,  is.  a  return  to  studied 
outline,  bat  in  combination  with  the  most  elabOTate 
modelliDg.  In  his  St  Sebastian  the  outline  is  studied  and 
marked  with  careful  firmneaa  tkronghoat,  and  the  modelUng 
is  thoroughly  worked  out  in  minnt*  touch ea  and  fiu*  lines, 
giring  powurfnl  relief  without  uy  but  On  aMt  dalioate 
chiaroecunx 

EUkimg. 

We  mentioned  etduag  unongrt  the  tuum  which  ban 
opented  d«stra«tiT*lj  on  luu-enmnng.  '  The  chief 
diSerenee  between  the  two  arts  is  that  jn  line^ngraving 
the  Inrtow  is  produced  by  the  ^onghiug  of  the  burin, 
whenae  in  eteUng  the  copper  is  eatan  away  by  acid.  The 
Knglinh  word  is  merely  an  AngUfflsed  form  of  the  Dutch 
«<scn,  whidi  has  the  aaraa  oiipa  as  our  verb  to  eat,  eon- 
aequedtiy,  nnlees  thera  is  eorrouon,  or  eating  away  of 
Bobstaaoe,  ihara  is  no  fltehing.  Tha  word  is  Tulgarly  and 
Bost  nroneoosfy  vted  for  pea  drawing. 

To  piapara  a  pUta  far  etching  it  ia  <nl  aoTarad  wita 
atching^[roand,  a  compoaition  which  naiiti .  add.  Tho 
qoalUies  «C  a  gronnd  are  to  ba  so  adheuTe  that  it  will  not 
qoit  the  e^er  whu  a  Mnall  qoantity  ia  left  isolated 
betwam  Uumi  yat  not  so  adhenve  that  the  etdung  point 
cannot  eesQy  and  antiraly  vamora  it ;  efe  the  seme  time  a 
good  ground  wUl  be  hard  anongh  to  bear  the  hand  upon  it, 
ore  uest  ^  peper,  yet  not  so  hard  aa  to  ba  brittle.  The 
best  ia  that  of  Ahrshaw  Bosse,  whiah  is  eompoeed  as 
foUowB  ;^Melt  two  onneca  of  white  wex ;  than  add  to  it 
MM  oonee  ol  gnai-mastie  in  powder,  a  little  at  a  tinu, 
atirring  tiO  tiw  wax  and  the  mastie  are  well  mingled ;  then 
add,  ia  tha  lam*  mannerp  an  Onnea  of  bitumen  in  powder. 
There  are  time  different  ways  of  spi^yiDg  an  etching- 
ground  to  a  phta  The  oldrfaahioned  way  was  to  wrap  a 
ball  irf  die  gnvaad  in  silk*  heat  the  plete,  and  then  rub  the 
baO  apoa  uie  sarfaeev  enough  of  the  ground  to  oover  the 
plate  writing  through  the  silk  To  oquaUse  the  ground  a 
dabber  was  used,  which  waa  made  of  ootton-wool  under 
hoiaehair,  the  whole  iodoeed  in  silk.  Thia  method  is  still 
need  by  many  ar-iats,  from  tradition  and  habi^  bat  it  is 
iMX  inferior  ia  perfection  and  oourauience  to  that  which 
we  will  now  describes  When  the  etching-ground  is  melted, 
add  to  it  half  its  Tolume  of  fnanntial  oil  of  lavender,  mix 
w«l^  and  allow  the  mixture  to  eooL  You  have  now  a 
paeto  which  can  be  spread  upon  a  cold  plat*  with  a  roller; 
thee*  nlleia  are  eoTered  with  leather  and  made  (very  care> 
fully)  tot  die  purpose.  Ton  first  spread  a  little  paste  on  a 
aheet  of  glass  (if  too  thick,  add  more  oil  of  lavender  and 
liy  with  e  paletto  knife),  and  roll  it  till  the  roller  is  quite 
•foalty  charged  aii  over,  when  the  paste  is  easily  trana- 


ferred  to  the  et^per,  which  is  afterwards  gently  heated  to 
expel  the  oil  of  lavender.  In  both  tfaeee  methods  of 
grounding  plate  the  work  is  not  completed  until  the 
ground  has  been  smoked,  which  is  effected  aa  follows. 
The  plate  is  hrtd  by  a  hand-vice  if  »  small  one,  or,  if  Urge, 
is  fixed  at  some  height^  with  the  covered  side  downwards. 
A  smoking  torch,  composed  of  many  thin  beee-wsx  dipi 
twisted  together,  is  then  lighted  and  passed  repeatedly 
under  the  piste  in  every  direction,  till  the  ground  hu 
incorporated  enouf^  lampblack  to  blacken  it.  The  third 
way  Of  covering  a  plate  for  etching  it  to  epply  the 
ground  in  solation  as  collodion  ia  applied  by  photo- 
grapheis.  The  gronod  may  be  diaeolved  in  chloroform, 
or  in  oil  of  lavender.  The  plate  being  funded,  ite 
back  and  edgea  are  protected  from  the  aad  by  Japan 
varnish,  which  soon  driee,  and  then  the  drawing  is  traced 
upon  it  The  best  way  of  tracing  a  drawing  is  to  use  sheet 
gelatine,  which  is  employed  as  follows.  The  gelatine  is 
laid  upon  the  drawiuf^  which  ito  transparence  allows  yoa  to 
see  perfectly,  and  you  trace  the  Ilbee  by  soratehing  the 
smooth  surnc*  with  a  sharp  point.  You  then  fill  these 
scratches  with  fine  black-lead,  in  powder,  rabbtng  it  in  with 
the  finger,  turn  the  tracing  with  ite  face  to  the  plate,  and 
rub  the  back  of  it  with  a  burnisher.  The  black-lead  from 
the  scratches  adheres  to  the  etching  ground  and  shows  upon 
it  as  pale  grej,  much  more  visible  than  anything  else  yoa 
can  use  for  fradnj^  Then  eomea  the  wwfc  of  tM  atehuig* 
needle,  which  is  merely  a  piece  «t  steel  shaipenad  more  or 
lesa  Ihimer  naed  a  prong  <rf  aji  old  stoel  Im  which  did 
as  wdl  as  anything  Imt  neater  etehing-needles  are  stdd 
artists'  coloannakoK  The  needle  removes  tiu  acid  and 
lays  the  copper  faara.  BiHae  trtistB  ahaipen  their  oaedloi 
so  as  to  present  a  cutting  edge  which,  when  need  rideway^ 
scrapee  away  a  broad  line ;  and  many  eteheia  as*  needles 
of  various  degraas  U  sharpness  to  get  tlucker  or  tluansr 
linear  It  may  be  well  to  obaerve,  in  connection  with  this 
part  vi  the  snb|Jael»  that  whilst  thick  lines  agree  perfectly 
well  with  the  natara  woodcut,  they  are  very  apt  to  give 
an  vn^saant  heavineaa  to  plate  eDgreving  of  all  kinds, 
whilst  thin  fines  have  generally  a  elaar  end  agreeable 
pearanea  in  plate  engiaving,  Nevartheleai,  Haaa  of 
moderate  thiexDeas  era  used  afbetivdy  In  idling  when 
covered  witii  finer  T^iH'^g,  and  yvrj  t|iiu  lines  indesd  were 
employed  with  good  reeolte  by  Toner  when  he  bitendad  to 
cover  them  with  meuotin^  and  to  print  in  biowa  ink, 
beorasa  thmr  thicfaiesa  was  essential  to  prevent  them  fiom 
being  overwhelmed  \ff  dia  metiotint,  ud  the  brown  ink 
made  them  print  leas  heavily  than  black  Etehers  differ  in 
opinim  as  to  whether  tiie  needl*  ought  to  ecratdi  th* 
copper  w  simply  to  glide  upon  ito  sorfacei  A  gliding  needle 
ia  mndi  more  fr**,  and  therefore  commuaioatee  a  greater 
appearance  of  freedom  to  the  etchioft  but  it  has  the  ineon> 
venience  that  the  etching-ground  may  not  always  be  entirely 
removed,  and  then  the  linea  may  be  defective  £rom 
insufficient  biting.  A  scratdiing  needle,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  free  from  this  aerions  ^Mmvenience,  but  it  must  not 
■cratch  irregularly  so  as  to  mgram  linea  of  various  depth. 
The  hiiing  in  former  times  was.genendly  done  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrous  add  and  water,  in  equal  propntions ;  but  in 
the  preeent  day  a  Dutch  mndant  is  a  good  deal  oaed,  which 
is  composed  as  follows  : — Hydrochloric  add,  100  grammes  \ 
chlorate  of  potash,  20  grammes ;  water,  680  grammes.  To 
make  it,  heat  the  water,  add  the  diloiate  of  potash,  wait 
till  it  is  entirdy  dieeolved,  and  then  add  the  add.  The 
uitroos  mmrdant  aete  rapidly,  and  causae  ebullition;  the 
Dnteh  mordant  acts  dowly,  and  causes  no  ebullition.  Hw 
nitrous  mordant  widens  the  lines;  Che  Dutch  mordent  bites 
in  depth,  and  doea  not  widen  th*  lines  to  any  perceptible 
degree.  Tha  time  requfed^lor  both  dMnds-  open 
temperature  A  monUnt  Utaa  dowly  iriMn  ed^;  end  men. 
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and  more  npidlj  whaa  Iietted.  To  obviata  irregularity 
caused  difference  of  temperature,  the  writer  of  this  paper 
has  found  it  a  good  plaa  to  heat  the  Dutch  mordant 
artificially  to  90'  Fohr,  bj  lampa  under  the  bath  (for  which 
a  photographer's  porcelain  ttty  i»  moat  oonvenient),  and 
keep  it  eteadily  to  that  temperature ;  the  resulte  ma;  then 
be  counted  upon ;  but  whatever  the  temperature  fixed  upon, 
the  lesulta  will  be  regular  if  it  is  regular.  To  get  different 
degreeg  of  biting  on  the  Bame  plate  the  Unea  which  are  to 
be  pale  are  "  stopped  out"  by  being  painted  over  with  Japan 
Tarnish  or  with  etchiog-gronnd  diasolved  in  oil  of  lavender, 
the  darkest  lines  being  reserved  to  the  last,  as  they  have  to 
bite  longest  When  tiie  add  has  dons  its  work  properly 
the  lines  are  bitten  in  such  various  degrees  of  depth  that 
they  will  print  with  the  degree  of  blackness  required ;  but 
if  some  parts  of  the  subject  require  to  be  made  paler,  they 
can  be  lowered  by  nibbing  them  with  charcoal  and  olive 
oU,  and  if  they  have  to  be  made  deeper  they  can  be  rebltten, 
or  covered  with  added  shading.  Rebiting  is  done  with  the 
roller  above  mentioned,  which  is  now  charged  tery  lightly 
with  paste  and  rolled  over  the  copper  with  no  preasure  bat 
ita  own  weight,  so  as  to  cover  the  smooth  surface,  bat  not 
fill  up  any  of  the  lines.  The  oil  of  lavender  is  then  expelled 
as  before  by  gently  heating  the  plate,  but  it  is  not  imoked. 
The  lines  which  require  rebiting  may  now  be  rebitteo,  and 
the  others  preserved  against  the  action  of  the  acid  by  stopping 
onL  These  are  a  few  of  the  moat  essential  technical  points 
in  et<^g,  but  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  for  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  works  on  the  subject. 

The  two  countries  in  which  etching  has  been  most  prae- 
tiaed  are  Holland  and  Francew  It  has  also  been  auccessf  uUy 
practised  in  Italy,  Qermany,  axtd  England,  but  not  to  ao 
great  an  extent  It  has  resembled  line  engraving  in  receiv- 
ing  a  powerful  impulse  from  celebrated  painters,  but 
whereas  with  the  exception  of  Albert  Durer  the  painters 
have  seldom  been  practical  line  engravers,  they  have 
advanced  etching  not  only  by  advice  given  to  others  but  by 
the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Rembrandt  did  as  much  for 
etching  as  either  Raphael  or  Rubeos  for  Une  engraving ; 
and  in  landscape  the  etchings  of  Claude  bad  an  influence 
which  still  continues,  both  R^brandt  and  Claude  being 
pntcb'cu  workmen  in  etchings  and  very  skilful  wm-kmeo. 
And  not  only  these,  but  many  other  eminent  paintera  have 
practised  etching  snccesafully,  each  in  his  own  way. 
Ostade,  Ruysdael,  Bei^hem,  Paul  Potter,  Earl  Dujardin, 
etched  as  they  painted,  and  so  did  a  greater  than  any  of 
them,  Vandyke.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century 
etching  was  almost  a  defunct  art,  except  as  it  was  employed 
by  engravers  as  a  help  to  get  faster  through  their  work,  of 
which  "  engraving  "  got  all  the  credit,  the  public  being 
unable  to  dutiDgnish  between  etched  lines  and  lines  cut 
with  the  burin.  Daring  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  etching  as  an  in- 
dependent art,  a  revival  which  has  extended  all  over  Europe, 
though  France  has  had  by  far  the  largest  and  most  import- 
ant share  in  it  It  was  hoped,  at  Uie  beginning  of  thia 
revival,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  production  of  many  fine 
original  works ;  but  the  commerciBl  laws  of  demand  and 
oapply  have  unfortunately  made  modem  etching  almoet 
entirely  the  slave  of  painting.  Nearly  all  the  clever  etchers 
of  the  present  day  are  occnpied  in  teanslating  pictures, 
which  many  of  thun,  especially  Unger,  Jacquemart, 
Flamang,  and  Rajon,  do  with  remarkable  ability,  even  to 
the  very  toneh  and  texture  of  the  painter.  The  comparative 
rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  imitate* 
the  manner  of  paintera,  have  caused  etching  to  be  now  very 
genetally  preferred  to  line  engraving  by  publishers*  for  the 
translation  of  allpietiires  except  those  belonging  to  a  severe 
and  dossioal  style  of  ar^  for  whidbt  Ae  bnria  is,  and  will 
alwayi  remain,  better  adapted  than  the  etching-needle. 


Yet,  notwithstanding  the  present  commercial  predomi- 
nance of  etching  from  pictures,  there  are  still  some  artists 
and  eminent  amateurs  who  have  cultivated  original  etching 
with  succen.  Mr  Seymour  Haden,  Mr  Whistier,  Mr  Samuel 
Palmer,  and  others  in  England,  MM.  Braoqaemond,  Daii- 
higny,  Charles  Jaoqne^  Appian,  Lalanne^  and  others  on  the 
Continent,  besides  that  singular  and  remarkable  gemus 
Charlea  M^on,  have  produced  original  works  of  very 
various  interest  and  power.  Etching  clubs,  or  associations 
of  artiata  for  the  pablication  of  original  etchings,  have  been 
founded  in  Englud,  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Hie 
real  difficulty  of  the  art,  and  its  apparent  fadlitj,  have  led 
to  much  worthless  production,  but  this  on^  not  to  inaka 
us  overlook  whet  is  naUy  valuable. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  diffvrent  styles  ol  etch- 
ing. 1.  Pure  Lme — .As  there  is  line  engraving;  so  there  is 
line  etching;  but  as  the  etching-needle  is  a  freer  instnuMDt 
than  the  burin,  the  line  has  quaiUtiea  which  differ  widely  from 
those  of  the  burin  line.  £laeh  of  the  two  has  its  own  chum 
and  beauty;  the  liber^  of  the  vae  is  charmiDi^  and  tiie  r«* 
straint  of  the  other  is  admirable  also  in  its  right  place.  In 
line  etching,  as  in  line  engravinft  the  great  masters  purposely 
exhibit  the  line  and  do  not  hide  it  under  too  mnch  shading. 
2.  lAns  oiKf  Shad*. — Thia  answers  eiactiy  in  etching  to 
Mantegna's  work  in  engraving.  The  most  important  lines 
are  drawn  first  throughout^  and  the  shade  thrown  over  them 
like  a  wash  with  the  brush  over  a  pen  sketch  in  inddiUe 
ink.  3.  iSAoif  aii4  TviAwrt. — This  is  used  chiefly  to  imitate 
oitpainting.  Here  the  line  (properly  so  called)  is  entirely 
abuidoned,  and  the  attention  of  the  etcher  is  givsa  to  lei- 
tore  and  chiaroscara  He  uses  lines,  of  course,  to  eipress 
these,  but  does  not  exhibit  them  for  their  own  beauty; 
on  the  contrary,  he  conceals  them. 

Of  these  three  styles  of  etching  the  first  is  technical^  the 
easiest,  and  being  also  the  most  rapid,  is  adopted  for 
sketching  on  the  copper  from  nature ;  the  second  is  the  next 
in  difficdty ; '  and  the  tiiird  the  most  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  biting,  which  is  never  easy  to  manage  when  it 
becomes  elaborate.  The  etcher  has,  however,  many  re- 
sources ;  he  can  make  passages  paler  Ijy  bamishbg  th«n, 
or  by  using  charcoal,  or  he  can  efface  them  uitirely  with 
the  scraper  and  charcoal ;  he  can  darken  them  by  rebiting 
or  by  regrounding  the  plate  and  adding  fresh  work  \  and 
he  need  not  run  the  risk  of  biting  the  very  palest  passages 
of  all,  because  these  can  be  easily  done  with  the  dry  point, 
which  is  simply  a  well-sharpened  stylua  used  direcUy  on 
the  copper  withont  the  help  of  acid.  It  is  often  asserted 
that  anyone  can  etch  who  can  draw,  bat  this  is  a  mistaken 
assertion  likely  to  mislead.  'Without  requiring  so  long  an 
apprenticeship  as  the  burin,  etching  is  a  very  difficult  art 
indeed,  the  two  main  caoses  of  its  difficulty  being  that  the 
artist  does  not  see  his  work  properly  as  he  proceeds,  and  that 
mistakes  or  miafortunea  in  the  biting,  which  are  erf  frequeiU 
occurrence  to  the  inexperienoed,  may  destroy  all  the 
relations  of  tone. 

Aqytaiini. — This  is  •  kiod  of  etching  which  sueceasfnily 
imitates  washes  with  a  brush.  There  are  many  ways  of 
preparing  a  pUte  for  aquatint,  but  the  following  is  the 
bec[t  l^ve  three  different  solutions  of  roein  in  rectified 
alcohol,  making  them  of  various  degrees  of  strength,  bat 
always  thin  enough  to  be  quite  fluid,  the  weakest  soluticm 
being  almost  colourless.  First  pour  the  strongest  solntion 
on  the  plate.  When  it  dries  it  will  produce  a  granulation ; 
and  you  may  now  bite  as  in  ordinary  etching  f<w  your 
darker  tones,  stopping  out  what  the  acid  is  not  to  operate 
upon,  or  ycu  may  use  a  brush  charged  with  acid,  pn^ 
chloride  of  iron  being  a  very  good  mordant  for  the  pur- 
posa  After  cleaning  the  plate,  you  proceed  with  the 
weaker  aolutions  in  the  same  way^  the  weakest  giving  the 
finait  granulation  for  skies,  distances.  &a  _The  procen 
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nqmrct  s  good  deal  of  sto|>piiig-oat,  uul  uma  bnt&liliiB^ 
■cnpilig,  At  lut  It  hu  b«en  amployed  veiy  saocoBB- 
foUy  1^  K.  Brunet  DebaioM  in  hia  pktea  from  Tamer, 
•HpeeukUy  in  Agrippioa  UndiDg  with  the  Ashea  of  Qer- 
mwieiu.  Aqoatiok  maj  be  effectiialj  naed  in  combina- 
tion with  line  etching  and  itill  more  harmoiiienalf  with 
•oft  gnmiid  etching  ui  which  the  line  imitotee  that  of  the 
lead  peodL 

The  natural  tendancjr  of  the  three  kinda  of  Mgrnvii^we 
have  atudied  ia  from  line  to  ahade  and  from  ahade  to 
texture.  The  perfection  of  line  ia  seldom  maintained  when 
the  attention  of  artUta  haa  been  directed  to  the  other 
elementa,  for  line  ie  a  separate  atody.  Shade  ia  ita 
enemy,  but  line  may  atill  snrTire  under  a  reil  of  half  ahade. 
When  chiaroaeuro  becomes  c<miplete  the  delicacy  of  line, 
which  b  an  abatraction,  ia  nearly  loot;  and  when  texture 
bfcomes  an  object  alac^  the  line  ia  loat  alt(^;ether.  This 
appean  to  be  tlie  natural  law  of  development  in  the  graphic 
srto,  and  it  ia  an  approach  to  nature,  which  ia  all  ahade  and 
textue  withont  line ;  yet  the  pure  line  is  a  loaa  in  art,  from 
ita  ready  ezpreasion  of  the  feeling  of  Ha  artiat,  and  a  loqs 
for  wUdi  mora  oatotal  truth  is  not  always  a  compenaation. 

JTMtoh'nf. 

Of  all  the  kinda  of  engraring,  mezzotint  cornea  neareat  to 
nature,  though  it  is  far  from  bung  the  beat  aa  a  meana  of 
artistic  expression.  It  ia  aaid  to  hare  been  invented  by 
Prince  Bupert,  or  by  Lewis  Siegen,  a  lieutenant  in  bia 
aerrice,  in  or  about  the  year  1611,  and  to  hare  been 
au^ieated  by  the  roat  on  a  weapon  wUch  a  aoldier  was 
oleaoing.  Ilie  plate  is  prepared  (before  any  design  ia  made 
upon  it)  by  means  of  an  instrument  like  a  chisel,  with  the 
edge  ground  into  the  aegment  oi  a  circle  like  the  rocker  of 
a  cradle,  and  so  engraved  aa  to  present  when  abarp  about 
100  at  130  amaU  teeth.  This  cradle  ia  rocked  from  aide 
to  aide  with  the  hand,  and  every  tooth  makea  a  AmaU  dent 
in  the  copper,  and  raiaea  a  corresponding  bur,  Hie  whole 
surface  of  the  plate  is  gone  over  with  this  instrument  about 
eighty  times,  in  different  directions,  htton  it  is  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  be  worked  upon.  When  sufficiently  [ffepared  it 
presents  a  fine  soft-looking  and  perfectiy  even  grain,  and  if 
in  thia  atate  a  proof  ia  taken  from  it  by  the  uaual  process 
of  copper-plate  printing,  the  reanlt  ia  nothing  but  the 
richeat  poaaible  black.  The  engraTcr  worka  from  dark  to 
light  •by  removing  the  grain  with  a  acraper,  and  exactly  in 
proportion  aa  he  removes  it  the  tint  becomes  paler  and 
paler.  Fore  whites  are  got  by  scraping  the  grain  away 
entirely,  and  bumiahing  the  place.  As  the  proceaa  is  from 
dark  to  light,  the  engraver  haa  to  be  very  cautioua  not  to 
remove  too  much  ^  hia  grain  at  once.  He  proceeda 
gradually  from  dark  to  half-dark,  from  half-darfc  to  middle- 
tint.  from  middle-tint  to  half-light,  and  from  half-light  to 
light.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  line,  but  thinks  entirely 
of  maaaea  relieved  from  mdk  otiier  by  chiaroaeura  When 
the  work  is  good  the  reanlt  ia  aoft  and  harmonioua,  well 
adapted  to  the  Interprstation  of  aome  painten,  but  not  of 
alL  As  the  art  has  been  moat  practised  in  England,  aome 
td  its  most  ancceaaful  work  haa  been  euidoyed  in  the  tran- 
slatiom  of  Engliah  artiata,  Uore  than  a  hundred  engravers 
in  mesiHrthit  employed  diemselves  on  the  portraits  of  Sir 
Joshua  Beyntddi^  and  the  best  of  their  worka  are  now 
Tolaed  aa  the  chuMica  of  the  art,  which  is  connected  with 
the  name  of  Beynolds  just  as  line  engraving  is  connected 
with  that  of  Raphftftl.  Turner  and  Constable's  landacapea 
ware  also  admirably  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Lnpton  and 
othera.  Turner  hiinself  being  a  good  mezzotint  engraver, 
though  he  practised  the  art  Uttle.  Mezzotint  engraving  is 
still  practised  in  En^^d  with  great  skill  by  Coueena  ami 
othera,  and  would  no  doobt  ba  more  resorted  to  than  it  is 


if  the  plates  yielded. larger  aditiou,  hnk  Kofortonalely  tiwy 
soon  ahow  signs  of  wear. 

Dry  poiiU  is  really  nothing  but  mezsotint  in  Uaei  As 
the  point  of  the  stylus  makes  its  scratch  on  the  copper,  it 
raises  a  bur,  which  retains  the  ink  in  the  printing  just  aa  the 
bur  from  the  cradle  doea  in  mezzotint  The  bur  of  dry 
point  alao  weara  away  fast,  and  yields  but  few  impreaaiona. 

Copper,  ateel,  and  zino  are  the  metals  chiefly  used  for 
engraving.  Steel  is  less  employed  than  formerly,  beeaose 
copper  ia  now  covered  with  a  coat  of  steel  by  the  ileetro- 
type  process,  which  enables  it  to  resist  printing  indefinitely, 
as  the  steel  can  be  renewed  at  viU.  Zino  is  rinilariy 
coated  wHh  copper,  and  sMnettmas  used  for  smaU  editions 

AliTHoBiTllA. — A  Twl  kni>wl«dgo  ofenmviag  cuxonlyba  at* 
tained  bjr  aeuofnl  stadj  ind  comMriwii  of  tbe  prints  th*HuelTes, 
or  of  acoanto  facaimilei,  so  that  Dooka  u*  of  httU  itae  aiotpt  u 
gui^  to  printa  whan  ths  tmAt  baj^ns  to  ba  nnawar*  «f  thsii 
ezUtoQce,  or  olaa  for  thair  axpUnatton  of  taehnical  proceawa.  Hu 
department  tit  ut-litaratura  which  cltMifles  priats  u  called  Icono- 
graphy, and  the  clainfieationa  adopted  "by  icom^raphen  an  of  the 
moM  varioiu  kinda.  For  example,  if  a  complete  book  wm  writtea 
on  Shakespearian  ieonography  it  would  contain  AiU  information 
abont  aU  prints  illnetrating  the  life  and  worka  of  Shakeepeate,  and 
in  the  lama  way  there  maj  be  tha  ioonograplij  of  a  loealitj  or  ol 
a  iinele  erent.  The  histoiy  of  aDgrvning  u  a  part  of  icont^raphy, 
and  uere.ara  already  Tarioaa  hiatoriei  d  the  art  in  differant  Ian- 
goagaa.  In  England  ICr  W.  Y.  Ottlay  wroU  an  Xarlv  Hutvry  ^ 
Sngnviitg,  pubtiehed  in  two  rolnmea  4to,  181B,  and  bq^an  what 
wu  intends  to  be  a  eeriea  tA  notices  on  ongraTan  and  their  workt. 
Ut  U.  Ottlej  hu  aUo  written  vpon  tta  aame  anbject  Tha  facill. 
tiee  for  the  rntroduction  of  engrsringa  by  tha  photogli^iic  pto- 
cBMes  hare  of  late  years  gtren  an  impetoa  to  ieniiogtapliy.  Ona  «( 
the  moat  reliable  modem  writers  on  the  aabjoct  ia  H.  <iaorgei 
Dupleuit,  the  keeper  tt  prints  ia  the  national  library  of  France. 
He  hu  written  the  ffiitmy  i^  Fugravint  in  JVttnw,  and  hu  ^ub. 
liahMl  many  notices  of  engraven  to  accontpauf  th*  rapvdaetioaS 
hj  K.  Amend  Dnrand.  Be  ie  b1m>  the  aotbw  of  a  naaftd  Uttle 
mannal  entitled  Let  UeronlU$  it  la  Orovur*.  Count  da  Laborde 
collected  materials  for  a  history  <d  wood-engraving,  and  b^pu  to 
publish  them,  bat  the  work  advanced  no  farther  than  a  first  nam. 
ber.  jABBoh'a  work  on  the  origin  of  wood  and  plate  engraving,  and 
OD  the  knowledge  of  printa  M  tha  Ifftk  aAd  Icth  oaatniei^  was 
published  at  Paris  in  two  volunea  Sv«  in  IMS.  Dido^a  Amd 
typograjAiqvs  tt  Iribluyrafhiqm  tur  Fkitbrin  tU  ta  fpntmir*  nw  Mt 
waspabUshedittFarii(8ro)inl8SS.  ATrMtimon  Wood  Bngra9- 
ing,\y  John  iaoksoa,  speared  in  1889,  and  a  seoond  edition  of 
the  work  in  IMX.  A  ^od  deal  of  valnaUa  aoattsrad  infuinatioa 
about  engnving  ia  to  ba  found  In  the  back  aumhsn  of  tha  principal 
ert  periodicals,  such  aa  the  Oattii*  da  Staux-ArU^  VArt,  and  the 
Fort/olio.  In  the  year  1877  ProTeoeor  Colrin  published  a  seriea  of 
articleaintiio  Por^^i»im  "Albert Dhrer, Hie  Teaoheti,  His  Birala, 
and  Hia  V<dLowai%"  Which  contain  in  a  concentrated  (bim  tha 
main  reaolts  of  what  ia  known  about  the  early  engraven^  wiUi 
facsimilee  tnm  their  works.  Frofeesor  Suekia  has  aiBo  published 
a  volume  on  engTEving,  entitled  Ariadm  Flomdina,  in  wbioh  the 
reader  will  find  much  tliat  is  euggeetire ;  but  he  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  certain  aaaertions  of  the  author,  aapacially  thesa  twa^ 
—(1)  that  all  good  engTaving  r^ecta  chiaroeenio,  and  (3)  that  etch* 
Ing  is  an  indolent  and  blunderinff  process  at  the  beat  The  Uli^rtra* 
tionatothisTolameareofuneqnalmerit:  the  facsimilee  from  Holbein 
are  good;  the  radoationa  of  asdy  Itslian  en^vinga  an  not  good. 
Tha  reader  will  find  information  sibout  angnTin^  and  many  fae- 
similes  of  old  woodoatL  in  tlw  diSarant  volumes  by  Pssl  Laerotz  m 
the  Middle  Ages  and  tae  Kenaissanca,  pnblished  by  Finnin  Didot ; 
the  information  may  be  relied  upon,  nut  the  facdmilea,  thongh 
tt^eotire,  are  not  always  peifeot  BOTef  a  CotUeticn  it  MamuU/or- 
mant  UM  BneifclopidU  Mt  Scimeo  H  it*  ArU  oontaina  a  pocket 
volume  on  en^nng  which  ia  fall  of  naeftal  practical  toformstion, 
and  another  airoUar  volnme  on  plate-printing  alao  very  uaeftal  ts 
engraven  on  metal,  who  ought  alwaye  to  undentand  printing;  tiieat 
Tolnmes  may  be  had  aeparately.  Etohing  haa  been  the  anli!}eot  ol 
aeve^l  different  treatises.  The  oldeat  is  that  of  Abraham  Boaaa, 
puKijicd  at  Paris  in  1646,  8to,  and  in  1701,  I3mo.  The  revival 
of  itching  in  our  own  day  baa  bran  acoompanied  by  ttie  publication 
of  Tarioaa  treatiaea.  The  first  waa  a  ahort  aooount  of  the  old  proceto 
by  Hr  Alfred  Ashley ;  then  came  the  French  kndiurt  id  If. 
Muime  Lalanne ;  then  Aching  and  Etcktn  (4fiO  pams,  in  the  atorao- 
trp«d  edition)by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  a  amuler  treatiae,  Tht 
Elehtr't  Handbook,  by  tha  same.  Thpsa  were  followecLby  another 
abut  F^ch  handbook,  that  of  K.  )Cartidr>  For  inforaamn  about 
tha  statee  of  plates,  thair  blstorr,  - 

tha  atodant  onght  to  oonsolt  the  bast  catalogaa-naka^  ancn  as 
Bartach,  Clausnn,  Charlaa  Rlanc,  fca.  Tha  Ittmtara  of  sngraving 
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U  now  npldljr  Inonulng  ia  ooiuwqasnM  of  tits  mw  pieoMM  of 
nprodoetion,  and  Um  grwt  •ngrftrera  of  put  timu  u*  bwouing 
much  better  kaown.  worki  on  the  mibjeet  treqaantlf  tppeu, 
not  onW  ia  Englsnd*«id  twaott,  bnt  $af  in  Oennin;,  wnilit 
Hollaiia  and  Italy  bring  their  contribntionB  to  general  iconograpby. 
In  conaeqaenoa  of  thia  rapid  eztenaton  of  atudiea  on  the  anbject, 
mj  attanpt  at  a  oniTerMl  bibliography  of  wotki  about  angraring 
iroold  ioon  become  obaalete  or  incomplete.  (P.  G.  H.) 

ENQUERA,  a  town  in  the  provioM  of  Yalraeu,  in 
Spain,  is  ntaated  in  a  monntaiDoiu  district  32  milee  S.S.V^. 
of  Talancia  and  12  miles  W.N.W.  of  San  Felipe.  Olives 
aod  mulberries  abonnd  in  the  snrroanding  country.  In 
the  town  there  are  a  craTOot  and  a  ho^ibU.  It  possesses 
woollen  mills,  and  has  also  a  oonnderable  ganenl  trada. 
Popolation,  5700. 

ENKHUIZEN,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  proTince  of  Korth  Holland,  aitnated  on  the  Zander  Zee, 
28  miles  K.N.E.  of  Amsterdam.  Its  principal  buildings 
ore  the  town-honse,  the  Water-Ksrk,  Uie  orphanage,  the 
church  of  the  Old  Catholics.  The  town-bouse,  erected  in 
1688,  is  adonied  wiUi  allegorical  paintings  hy  Gerard  de 
Lairease,  Honbraken,  and  Van  Neck ;  one  of  its  chambers 
is  hung  with  fine  tapestry  of  Louis  XIY.'s  time,  and 
the  bu^omaster's  room  contains  a  ch^  tCceutm  by 
Ferdinand  Bol.  Tbe  indnatrial  establishments  comprise  a 
foundry,  ssTeral  sugar  reGoeries,  and  one  of  the  largest 
factories  in  Europe  for  the  mannfactare  of  buoys ;  and 
there  is  a  trade  in  wood,  butter,  and  cheese^  >  At  the 
b^nniog  of  the  17Ui  century  the  town  numbered  40,000 
iu^bitants,  and  sent  400  Teasels  to  the  herriog  fishery ; 
bnt  the  harbour  is  now  rendered  nearly  useless  by  aecumu- 
latioQS  of  saud,  the  fishing  smacks  do  not  number  more 
than  a  dozen;  aod  the  population  in  1869  was  only  4925. 

Tht  nnelaiM  of  Enkbnizen  wai  formed  by  a  few  bonaea  (Enkele 
hnitenj  built  about  1000  a.d.,  and  it  was  still  an  open  riUage  in 
1279.  In  apita  of  nnmeroni  military  Ticiaaitndes,  and  a  great  flood 
whidi  happened  in  ISli,  it  npidly  adTanced,  and  nndsr  Spanish 
rule  became  a  itrongly  foitifled  and  beaatlAtUy  baiJt  to«iL  It 
wai,  howaver,  tbe  first  of  the  eitiaa  of  Holland  to  open  ite  gatea  to 
William  the  Silent,  in  1S72.  During  the  I7th  century  it  began  to 
decay,  and  in  tbe  18th  it  sank  to  its  present  position. 

ENLISTMENT,  as  defined  in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act 
(39  Yict  c  8),  consists  in  the  recruit  answering  tbe  ques- 
tions put  by  tiie  person  authorized  to  recruit  or  to  enrol 
ander  the  Reserre  Force  Act  or  to  enlist  under  the  Militia 
Reserre  Acts,  and  in  his  accepting  the  enlisting  money  with 
the  accompanying  notica  The  recruit  is  then  entitled  to 
be  billeted,  and  most,  in  not  less  than  twenty-four  and  not 
more  than  ninety-siz  hours,  appear  before  a  magistrate 
(who  is  not  a  militaTy  officer)  to  be  attested  as  a  sculler  or 
to  object  to  his  enlistment  If  l^fi  recruit  objects  and. 
satisfioB  the  magistrate  that  the  enlistment  was  irregular, 
he  is  discharged,  and  the  matter  reported  to  the  m&tary 
anthoritiee;  if  the  recruit  objects,  but  the  enUstment  was 
regular,  he  must  repay  tbe  enlisting  money  and  any  pay  or 
allowancea  he  may  haTS  receiTed,  and  20i.  of  smart  money, 
and  is  then  dischai^ed.  If  the  recruit  does  not  object,  or 
cannot  pay  the  money,  the  questions  in  the  form  of 
attestation  ars  again  put  by  the  magistrate,  who  also 
administers  the  oath  of  allegiance.  If  the  recruit  does  not 
appear,  he  may  be  punished  as  a  rogue  or  Tagabond. 
Before  this  attestation  the  recruit  is  not  aubject  to  court- 
mtrtial,  but  fraudulent  conduct  followed  1^  attestation 
is  punished  either  by  the  jnsticea  of  the  peace  or  by  the 
district  or  garrison  conrt-martiaL  Ereiy  attempt  by  an 
nndiscbaqjed  aoldier  or  Tolnntaer  to  x»«nliBt  is  ponishaUe 
as  desertion;  but  in  the  case  of  militiameu  the  penalty  is 
generally  a  stoppage  of  Id.  or  2d.  of  w«^y  pay  for  a 
oertaia  period.  It  is  from  the  date  of  attestation  that  the 
period  of  MrriiM  for  pennon  or  dischs^  runs.  The 
abort  proTxdons  ap^  to  enlistment  in  the  United  Ein^ 
dom  of  Mtural  bcwn  snbjectiL   The  Mutiny  Act  makes. 


special  providoa  for  onlistmant  abroad  and  for  tlie  cnlisU 
raant  of  n^roes  ex  eolonred  persons  who  are  not  ndh 
jecta  of  Hw  Majesty  by  bir^h,  or  who  hare  been  odd- 
demned  as  prise  under  the  Trade  Acta.  A  master 
wishing  to  recoTBT  an  apprentioewindentnred labourer  who 
has  oilisted  must  claun  him  viUiin  a  month  after  enlist* 
meot.  Tbe  apprentice  is  not  mily  punished  for  wrongfol 
enlisting,  but  remains  liable  to  aervs  in  (he  army  at  the 
end  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  indeed  may  be  punished  as 
a  deserter  if  be  does  not  deliver  himself  up  aa  a  racnuL 
Much  the  same  rales  will  be  found  in  the  Marine  Mutiny 
Act  The  enlistment  oath  for  the  militia  is  contained  in 
the  Militia  Service  Act,  36  and  37  Vict.  c.  6B.  The  period 
of  service  implied  iu  enlistment  is  now  regulated  by  the 
Army  Enlistment  Act,  1870,  33  and  84  Tict.  o.  67, 
repealed  as  regards  compulsory  ffenend  enlistment  by  the 
Mutiny  Act,  1876.  Long  serrioe  is  always  for  twelve 
years.  Short  service  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  eogineeis 
is  eight  years  army  and  four  years  reserre ;  in  the  infantry 
and  anny  service  corps,  six  yean  army  and  six  yeart 
reserve.  For  the  army  hospital  corps  and  the  ocdonial 
corpa  there  is  no  short  service.  In  1870  it  was  said  that 
,this  scheme  would  require  322,449  recruits  annnally,  and 
that  in  eight  years  a  reserve  of  81,811  would  be  created. 
The  average  enlistment  ia  only  about  30,000,  but  this  ia 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  inducements  given  tb  enter  the 
militia.  In  early  times  attendance  at  tiie  poue  eomitaiut 
was  enforced  by  tbe  penalty  of  eutverta^  or  taratul,  viz., 
forfeiture  of  property  and  perpetual  Berritade.  The 
organization  of  this  levy  will  be  found  in  the  Assise  of 
Arms  (27  Hen.  XL)  and  the  Statute  of  Wincheater  (IS 
Edw.  LX  which  apply  to  all  men  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  sixty.  By  a  later  Act  (4  and  6  Philip  and 
Mary),  comjoisstcmers  of  musters  were  appointed.  When 
the  feudal  system  of  eacuage  was  en  the  wane,  Edward 
nr.  introduced  a  custom  of  "indenting"  with, private 
persona  to  furnish  soldiers  at  certain  ratea  of  wage.  Many 
of  such  indentures  of  Henry  V.'s  tiMe,  printed  in  Hunter's 
Critieal  and  BittoriccU  Trad$,  voL  i.,  appear  to  be  agree- 
ments for  one  year  in  consideration  of  ffayes  et  regarcU^  or 
pay  and.  bounty,  at  certain  rates,  6d.  a  day  for  an  archer 
and  Is.  for  a  man  at  arms.  The  parties  agree  about 
sharing  the  gaigne*  de  gverre,  prisoners  and  booty.  A 
quarter's  wages,  called  jjreH  money,  is  pud  in  advance. 
Not  till  the  time  of  Henry  VTL  waa  *'  coat  and  conduct 
money  "  added  to  this  mere  bounty  on  joining.  From  time 
to  time  general  pardons  were  given  to  all  felons  who  would 
eerre  in  the  army,  and  even  so  late  aa  1703  a  statute  freed 
all  insolvent  debtors  who  would  serve.  The  Welsh, 
Cornish,  and  Irish  made  up  a  large  proportion  of  the 
recruits  of  the  ewdy  English  armiei.  (Sn  alao  AncT, 
ToL  iL  p.  574). 

ENNIS,  a  municipal  and  paiUamentary  borou^  aud 
market-town  of  Irataod,  the  capital  of  tbe  county  of  CSare, 
province  of  Muoster,  is  situated  on  the  Fergus,  about  26 
miles  W.K.W.  from  Limerick,  with  which  town  tnd 
Athenry  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Ennis  has  breweries, 
distilleries,  and  extensive  fiour  mills ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  a  vmlnaUe  limestone  quarry.  The  prin* 
cipal  buildings  are  the  Roman  Oatholio  chapel,  which  is  the 
cathedral  of  Che  diocesa  of  Killaloe ;  the  pariah  drardi, 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  FWdscait  ri>bey,  fonnded 
in  1240  1^  Donogh  Carbrse  0*Brien  ;  the  oo«rt*hoiua,  a 
nnonery,  and  a  school  on  the  foundation  ol  Eraamus 
Sndth.  On  the  site  of  the  cdd  conrt-honse  a  cdoiMl  statna 
in  whitelimeetrae  of  Daniel  O'ConneU  waa  uMtad  in  1B65.' 
Tlie  interesting  ruins  of  Clare  Abbey^iqnnded  in  1 194  by 
Donell  O'Brien,  king  of  'Vif^^^»v*(*i'l^^!<'|  ||@ween 
Ennis  aod  the  village  of  CSare  Oaatla.  JUiniOetnnia  a 
member  to  parliament.    Fopolation  in  1871,  6503. 
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.  EKNISCORTRT,  «  markot-town  of  Wexford  eonnty. 
Inland,  13  nuIwN.N.W.  of  Wexford,  tm  the  aide  of  aste^ 
hiU  abora  the  SlaDaj,  wlueli  here  becomes  navigable  for 
bargee  oi  akrge  eize.  It  ie  m  the  line  of  railwaj  between 
Doblia  and  Wexford.  It  poaseMes  tanneriet,  breweriet, 
floor  mills,  a  vooUea  factory,  and  a  distillery,  Eonia- 
corthy  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  in  1798  was 
atonned  and  burned  by  the  rebels,  whose  main  forces 
encamped  on  an  eminence  called  '*  Vinegar  Hilt,"  which 
OTeilooka  the  town  from  tlte  east  The  old  castle  of 
£nnisemthy,  a  massiTe  eqnare  pile  with  a  round  tower  at 
each  corner,  is  one  of  the  earliest  military  structures  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  invadera.    Population  in  1871,  5594. 

ENNJSKILLEN,  a  mnnicipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  market  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Fwinanagh,  prorince  of  Ulster,  is  aituated  on  an  island 
in  the  strait  or  riTer  which  connects  the  upper  and  lower 
lakes  of  Lough  Erne,  102  miles  N.W.  from  Dublin  and  22 
miles  from  Clones  by  railway.  The  town  occnpies  tbe 
whole  island,  and  is  connected  with  two  sabnrba  on  the 
mainland  on  each  side  by  two  bridgea.  It  has  a  bnwery, 
two  tanneriea,  and  a  email  manufactory  of  cutlery/ and  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  pork,  and  flax.-  The  chi^  public 
buildings  are  the  pariah  church,  the  Koman  Catholic 
chapd,  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  meeting  houses,  the 
eoonty  court-house,  the  town-hall,  the  roy^  echool  founded 
1^  Charles  L,  and  the  infirmary.  In  1689  Enniskillen 
defeated  a  superior  force  eent  against  it  by  James  IT.; 
and  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  town  were  subsequently 
formed  into  a  r^ment  of  cavalry,  which  still  retains  the 
name  of  the  EoniskiUea  Dragoons.  The  town  returns  a 
member  to  parliament    Popujation  in  1871,  5836. 

ENNIU3,  Q.  AlthonghEnniusisknowntottsonly from 
fragments  of  bis  writings  and  from  ancient  testimony,  yet 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  from  both  sources  to  justify  as  in 
assigning  to  him  a  position  of  great  eminence  and  infiuence 
in  Roman  literature.  Although  not  the  creator  of  that 
literature,  for  he  is  later  in  date,  not  only  than  LiTius 
ADdionicus  and  Nsvias,  but  than  Flantua,  yet  he  did 
more  than  any  of  the  early  writers  to  impart  to  it  a 
character  of  serious  elevation,  and  thereby  to  make  it  truly 
representative  of  Rome.  The  influence  of  Nsvius  was 
litUefaltby  subsequent  writers;  and,  although  the  works  of 
Plaatnahave  enjoyed  a  happier  fortune  than  those  of  Ennius, 
yet  Latin  comedy  was  essentially  an  exotic  product,  and 
stood  in  no  direct  relation  to  Roman  life,  nor  to  the  deepest 
and  most  permanent  moods  of  the  nations!  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  Lncretiue  and  Virgil  may  be  regarded  as 
inheriting  the  spirit  of  Ennius ;  and  in  many  fragments 
of  hia  various  works  we  recognise  his  affinity  with  the 
genius  of  Roman  history,  oratory,  and  satire. 

The  circumstances  <^  his  life  nataraUy  fitted  him  to 
become  the  chief  medium  of  contact  between  the  art  and 
intelligence  of  Qnece  and  the  Mactical  energy  and  com- 
manding character  of  Bomoi  He  waa  bom  amon^  tiie 
<^abrian  mountains  ("  Calabria  in  montibna  ortna")  m  the 
•mall  town  of  Rudia,  in  the  year  239  &a,  one  yeu  after 
the  data  <rf  the  first  dnunatio  tepreaentation  at  LiTiue 
Andronicoi,  and  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  fint  Punic 
war.  Oaeaa  was  the  language  of  the  district  in  which 
Iladi»  waa  aitoated ;  but,  aa  it  is  called  by  Strabo  "EAXi^nc 
roXct,  and  aa  Enniaa  ia  apokm  of  aa  '*  aend^Snecua,*  Qieek 
waa  probably  the  langaage  ia  commtm  nae  among  tbe 
GidtiTatad  claiiea  Since  At  subjugation  of  Itcdy,  and  the 
aettlemmt  ctf  Roman  and  Latin  eoloniea  in  the  conquered 
diatriota,  the  knowledge  ot  Latin  mast  have  been  spread 
among  the  allies  who  sent  their  etmtingents  to  ths  Roman 
Armiaa.  Ennius  testified  to  hie  appreciatioa  oi  the  inteUac* 
toal  gun  derived  from  the  poaaeasion  of  Tuiona  languagea 
yjff  nang,  in  raforanca  to  hia  knowledge  of  Oscan,  Greek, 


and  Latin,  the  exprsMon  that  ■'he  had  thraa  nearfa* 
(OeU.  zviL  17),  the  word  **  cor  "  bang  used  by  bin,  as  by 
many  other  Latin  anthota,  aa  the  aeat  of  inteUigenoei 
Through  the  access  which  these  languages  gave  to  the  ideaa 
and  sentiments  of  which  they  were  the  organs,  Ennina 
was  able  to  combine  the  enltnre  <tf  Greece,  the  frash  feeling 
and  inspiration  of  Italy,  the  elevated  mood  and  **  imperial 
patriotism  of  Rome,"  in  laying  the  strong  foandatioa  of  the 
national  literaturei 

Be  is  said  (Serr.  on  ^n,  viL  691)  to  hare  claimed 
descent  from  one  of  the  legendary  kmga  of  his  native 
district,  the  "  Messapus  eqnum  domitor  "  who  is  introdnoed 
by  Virgil  (in  recDgnition  of  the  poetical  fame  of  hia  reputed 
deaoendant)  u  coming  to  the  gathering  of  &»  Italian  dana 
aoeompaniad  by  his  fmlowera,  ehanting  their  natiTeaongm— 
"Ibaat  nqnatd  DUmero  reggmqoe  cuiebsnt." 

This  consciousness  of  ancient  lineage  is  in  accordance 
with  the  high  self-confident  tone  of  hie  mind,  with  his 
8ympa.thy  with  the  dominant  genina  of  the  Roman  repnUii^ 
and  with  his  personal  relations  to  the  members  of  her  grant 
familiea.  The  exemption  from  war  which  his  native 
district  eigoyed  during  the  first  twenty  yeara  of  hia  life 
aftwded  him  leisure  to  acquire  the  culture  which  he 
turned. to  nse  in  later  life;  and  the  vicinity  of  Tarentnm 
afforded  him  favourable  opportunitiea  for  familiarizing 
himaelf  with  the  dramatic  art  of  Greece.  Bat  of  hia  early 
yeais  nothing  ia  directly  known,  and  we  first  hear  of  him 
in  middle  life  as  serving,  with  the  tank  of  centurion,  in 
Sardinia,  in  the  year  204  B.O.,  where  he  attracted  tha 
attwtion  <A  the  Qtueator  Catt^  and  waa  taken  by  him  to 
Roma  in  tiiat  yeai^  Thia  pefwrnal  aervioB  in  the  second 
Punio  war,  the  moat  momentoua  atmggle  in  which  Roma 
waa  ever  engaged,  must  have  deepened  hia  interest  in  the 
national  fortunee,  and  cMitrilmted  to  tint  knowledge  of 
meo,  and  eapeeially  of  the  aoldiariy  chaiaoter,  which  waa 
aftenrarda  largely  diaplayed  in  liia  epic  and  dnmatie 
poetry.  Aa  Oato  made  it  a  reproach  to  U.  FalvinB 
Mobilior  that  he  had  taken  fiuuna,  after  he  became  known 
aa  a  poe^  along  with  him  in  bia  .^tolian  campa^ 
(Gioero,  Tiue.  A^,  i  2),  we  may  perhapa  infat  that  it  waa 
the  pwaonal  qnJitiea  id  dia  man  ratiier  than  the  gonina 
or  cultore  of  (he  poet  which  ncommonded  tlu  HeHa^an 
aoldier  to  hia  n^ard. 

From  Uie  time  of  hia  arrivaf  in  Rome  till  hia  dbath  in 
169  B.a,  he  devoted  himself  actively  to  various  kinda  of 
literary  {Hrodiiction,  and  probahl;^to  giving  inatmction 
in  GrMk,  for  which  a  great  demand  exiatad  among  the 
familiea  of  more  liberal  ideea  among  the  Bomao  aristocracy. 
He  lived  on  the  Aventine,  "  in  a  plain  and  aimple  way, 
attended  only  by  a  single  maid-aervant "  (to  quote  the  words 
of  Jierome  in  his  continuation  of  the  Euaebian  Chronicle}, 
and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
atate,  such  aa  the  great  Scipio  and  M.  Fulyius  Nobilior, 
tbe  conqueror  of  ^tolia.  Sostooogwas  the  bondof  £nend> 
ship  which  united  him  to  the  former  of  these  men,  that 
a  bust  <d  the  poet  waa  placed  after  death  in  the  tmnb  of 
the  SdpioB,  between  those  of  the  conqneror  <tf  Hannibal 
and  the  conqueror  of  Antiochna.  He  accompanied  M. 
Fnlvius  Nubilior  in  hia  ^tolion  campaign,  in  tbe  year  189 
B.C,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Ambraeia,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  one  of  hia  dramaa.  The  representa- 
tion of  this  drama  probably  took  place  at  the  celebration 
of  the  general's  triumph  two  years  later.  Tjrou^  the 
influence  of  hia  son,  the  poet  obtained  the  privii^  of 
Roman  citizenship^  a  &et  commemorated  hj  him  in  a  Itna 
of  the  Annalt — 

"  Kos  SQinn*  Bomsni  qoi  Kvinras       Si^lA  T  p 

He  died  at  the  age  of  79,'^me^tely  uw^odnd^ 
the  tragedy  of  Thyeatta.   In  ths  laat  book  of  his  opu 
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poeni,  IB  which  he  wema  to  hare  given  Tarioa*  details 
of  his  penonal  history,  he  mentioiu  that  he  was  in  hia 
67th  year  at  the  date  of  ita  compoaiticm.  He  compared 
himael^  in  contemplatioQ  of  the  close  of  the  great  work 
of  his  life,  to  a  gallaot  horse  which,  after  having  often 
won  the  prize  at  the  Olympio  games,  oMained  his  i^t 
when  weary  with  age.  A  aimilar  feeling  of  pride  at  the 
completion  of  a  great  career  is  expressed  in  memorial 
Uaes  which  he  oomposed  to  be  placed  uader  his  bast  after 
deathf— **  Let  no  one  weep  for  me^  or  celebrate  mj  funeral 
with  aotuning ;  for  I  still  live^  aa  I  pass  to  and  fro 
tbroogh  the  months  of  men." 

From  the  impression  stamped*  on  his  remains,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  his  conntrymen,  we  think  of  him  as  a 
man  of  a  lobast,  sagacions,  and  cheerful  natuTe  (Hor,  Bp. 
IL  1, 60 ;  Cic  De  Sen.  6) ;  of  great  industry  and  versatility ; 
combining  imaginative  enthusiasm  and  a  vein  of  religions 
mysticism  with  a  sceptical  indifference  to  poptdar  beliefs 
and  a'  soom  ot  religions  imposture ;  and  tempering  the 
grave  seriousness  of  ft  Romaa  with  a  genial  capacity  for 
onjoymeot  {'Hat.  Sp.  L  ziz.  7).  We  may  nalice  the  nature 
of  lua  relation  to  such  men  as  Fulvius  NobiUor,  and  his 
penooal  bearing  towards  them,  1^  «  VfS^  ^oted  from 
bis  Amuth  (Q^  xiL  4),  in  which  lie  is  said^  m  the  anthority 
of  ttie  gmnmarian  .^Hins  Stflo  ^  ctuitemponiry  <A  Lncilius, 
and  one  of  Gicen^  teachers)^  to  nave  dnwnhis  own  portrait 
ondflr  the  6giiiB  of  a  ooafideotial  friend  <tf  the  Roman 
gmml  Berriliua.  Thii  friend  is  intcodnoed  as  bwng 
■eni  for  by  Serrllios  during  a  battle^  and  ia  daieribed  as 
one '"whom  be  (Servilioa)  gladly  nude  the  alucer  of  bis 
table,  his  talk,  and  his  cares,  whoi  tired  ont  with  speaking 
on  g^aat  affiUre  o(  state  in  the  broad  fonun  and  augost 
sanato,— one  with  whom  he  coold  frankly  apeak  about 
leriotis  matten  or  jest  about  triflesi — ^to  whran  he  could 
dsfdy  confide  all  that  he  cand  to  utter,  whom  he  had 
mueh  Iwarty  entertainment  alone  and  in  society, — one  whose 
nature  could  never  be  prompted  to  any  baswMNS  through 
levity  or  malice, — a  learned,  loyal,  pkaaant  man,  contented 
and  cheerful,  of  much  tact  and  courte^,  choice  in  his 
language,  and  of  few  words,  with  much  old  buried  lore, 
with  much  knowled^  of  men,  and  much  ^iU  in  divine 
and  human,  law, — who  knew  well  when  to  speak  and 
when  to  be  silenW" 

His  career  as  a  writer  began  at  a  great  epoch  <rf  the 
national  life,  the  end  of  the  second  Pu^  war.  Tlie  self- 
confident  and  triompbant  spirit  prodnoed  by  the  raeeesBftil 
result. of  that  straggle  ffllay  be  discerned  in  the  ezaberant 
vitality,  and  animal  spirita  of  the  comedies  of  Flantua, 
whose  period  of  most  vigorous  production  faUs  in  the  yean 
between  the  end  of  the  war  and  his  death  in  164  s.o. 
More  nearly  contemporary  with  Ennius  W4S  Cseciliua  Statios, 
the  Insubrian  Gaul,  whom  Roman  critics  ranked  as  a  greater 
comic  dtamatbt  than  Flantus  or  Terenoei  If  weight  may 
be  attached  to  the  phrase  in  whidi  Honce  npMti  the 
criticism  of  tho  Augustan  age,— 

"^Boere  CboUlas  gravitate" 

he  must  have  resembled  him  in  temper  also  more  tiian  the 
older  dramatists.  Till  the  appearance  of  Ennius,  Roman 
literature,  although  it  had  produced  the  epic  poem  of 
Nvvius  and  some  adaptations  of  Greek  tragedy,  had  bren 
most  successful  in  comedy.  N»vius  aad  Flantus  were 
man  of  thoroughly  popular  fibra  Kssvius  auffered  for 
his  attacks  on  members  of  the  aristooraqy,  and,  although 
Flantus  carsfully  avoids  any  direct  notice  of  public  matters, 
yet  the  luas  of  his  sympathies  is  udicated  in  several  pass- 
ages (tf  his  extant  fdays.  Ennius,  oa  the  othw  hand,  was 
by  tsmperament  in  thuongfa  sympathy  with  the  domi- 
nant aristocratic  element  in  Roman  life  and  iDsUtoti<ma 
Undir  his  influence  literature  became  Isss  anited  to  tho 
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popular  ta^  more  specially  adclreBsed  to  a  limited  and 
cultivated  class,  but  at  the  same  time  mora  truly  expressive 
of  what  was  greatest  and  most  worthy  to  endure  in  the 
nationsl  sentiment  and  traditionfl.  With  the  many-aided 
activity  which  charecteriEed  him,  he  attempted  comedy,  but 
with  BO  little  success  that,  in  the  canon  of  Yoloatios  Sedi< 
gitus  lie  is  mentioned,  solely  as  a  mark  of  respect  for 
his  antiquity,"  tenth  and  last  in  the  list  of  comic  poets. 
The  names  of  only  one  or  two  of  his  comedies  are  known. 
He  may  be  regarded  also  as  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire, 
in  ite  original  sense  of  a  "medley^or  "miscellany," although 
it  was  by  Lucilius  that  the  character  cS  aggressive  and  cen- 
Borious  criticism  of  men  and  manners  was  first  imparted  to 
that  form  of  literature.  The  word  "  satura  *  was  originally 
applied  to  a  rude  scenio  and  musical  performance,  exhibited 
at  Rome  before  the  introduction  of  the  regular  drama. 
The  saturee  of  Enuiua  were  collections  of  writings  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  written  ia  various  metree,  and  contained  in 
four  or,  perhaps,  six  books.  Among  these  were  included 
metriciU  vorsions  of  the  physical  speculations  of  Epichar- 
mus,  of  the  gastronomic  researches  of  Archeatratns  of  Gela 
("  Hedaphagetica"),  and,  probably,  of  the  rationalistio 
doctrines  of  Euhemerua.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  these 
writers  whose  works -were  thus  introduced  to  the  RMnana 
were  Sidliaa  Qneks.  Original  compositions  were  also  con- 
tained in  these  satora,  and  anum^  them  the  panegyric  on 
Seipit^  to  which  Horace  refers  m  the  vhnm  **  Calabrse 
Pierides"  {Od.  iv.  8,  22).  The  satin  of  Ekinius  seems  to 
have  resembled  the  more  artistic  satin  of  Honoe  in  its 
record  of  personal  experiences,  in  tlu  ocosdraisl  intn)dn& 
tion  of  dialogue,  in  the  use  made  of  fables  with  a  moral 
api^cation,  and  In  the  didactic  office  which  it  asBDmed. 

But  the  chief  distinaion  of  Ennius  was  gained  in  trario 
and  narrative  poetiy.  He  was  the  first  to  impsrt  to  uie 
Roman  adaptations  of  Greek  tragedy  die  mascuune  dignity, 
pathos,  and  oratori(»l  fervour  whidi  continued  to  animate 
them  in  the  hands  of  Facuvius  and  Aedus,  and  which, 
when  set  off  by  the  acting  of  vEsopos,  called  forth 
vehement  applause  in  the  age  of  CScera  The  tides  fA 
about  twenty-five  of  his  tn^;edies  an  known  to  us,  and  ■ 
coBsideiable  number  of  fragmente,  varying  in  length  fran 
a  few  words  to  about  fifteen  lines,  have  been  preserved, 
Tbeae  tragedies  were  for  the  most  part  adaptations  and, 
in  some  cases,  tnmslationa  from  Eunpidea.  One  or  two 
were  original  dramas,  of  the  class  called  "pnetextatn,"  i.*., 
dramas  founded  on  Roman  history  or  legend.  The  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  Trojan  cjdb,  such  as  Achilles,  Ajax^ 
Telamon,  Cassandra,  Andromache,  vrara  prominent  figures 
in  some  of  those  adapted  from  the  Greek.  Severe!  d 
the  more  important  fragmente  are  found  in  Cicero,  who 
expresses  a  great  admiration  of  the  manly  fortitude  or 
dignified  pathos  ("  O  poema  tonerum  et  moratum  atqus 
molU  "}  of  the  passages  which  he  quotes.  Although  it  is 
more  difficult  to  judge,  from  unconnected  fragments,  of  the 
genius  of  a  dramatic  than  of  any  other  kind  of  poe*^,  yet  in 
Uiese  remains  of  the  tragedies  of  Ennius  we  can  tnce  indica* 
tionsof  strong  eympathy  with  the  nobler  and  bolder  elemente 
of  character,  of  vivid  realization  of  impassioned  situations, 
and  of  sagacious  observation  of  life.  The  frank  bearing, 
fortitude,  and  self-sacrificing  heroism  of  the  beet  type  of 
the  soldierly  character  find  exprMsion  in  the  persons  of 
Achilles,  TeJamon,  and  Eurypylus;  and  a  dignified  and  pas- 
sionate tenderness  of  feeling  makes  itself  heard  in  the  lyrical 
utterances  of  Cassandra  and  Andromache.  The  language 
ia  generally  nervour  and  vigorous,  occanonally  vivified 
with  imaginative  energy.  But  it  flows  less  smoothly  and 
easily  than  that  of  the  dialogue  of  Latin  comedy.  It  shows 
the  same  tendency  to  aim  at  effect  by  alliterations,  asson- 
anoas,  and  plays  on  words.  The  rndeneat!  ^jNtrly  art 
:  is  most  apparent  in  the  inequsGly  of  thPrnstna  u 
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wbidi  bott  tha  dklogao  and  (be  **  noitatiTe "  ua  ccia- 

pOMd. 

Bat  flu  work  which  gained  him  hia  reputation  u  the 
Homer  of  Rome,  and  which  colled  forth  the  tiibute 
of  affectionate  admiiatioD  from  Cicero  and  LacreUna,  and 
that  of  frequent  imitation  from  Virgil,  was  the  Annalet, 
a  long  narrative  poem  in  eighteen  books,  containing  the 
record  of  the  national  stoiy  from  mythical  times  to  the  years 
daring  which  the  poem  was  written.  Althoagh  the 
whole  conception  of  the  work  implies  that  coofuaioD  of 
the  proTinces  of  poetry  and  history  which  was  perpetoatod 
by  later  writers,  and  especially  by  Lucan  and  Silius,  yet 
it  was  a  true  instinct  of  genius  to  discern  in  the  idea  of 
the  national  destiny  the  only  possible  motive  of  a  Roman 
epic  The  execution  of  the  poem  (to  judge  of  it  by  the 
fragments,  amoonting  to  about  six  hundrad  lines,  which 
have  been  preserred)  although  rough,  anequal,  and  often 
prosaic,  seems  to  hare  combined  the  lealisttc  fidelity  and 
freshness  of  feeling  of  a  coiitemporary  chronicle  with  the 
vivifying  and  id^zing  power  of  geniua.  He  prided 
himself  especially  on  bdng  the  first  to  form  the  strong 
speech  of  Latium  into  the  mould  of  the  Homeric  hexameter. 
And  althoogh  it  took  several  generations  of  poets  to  beat 
their  music  «ut  to  the  perfection  of  the  Viigihaa  cadences, 
yet  in  the  rude  adaptation  of  Ennius  the  secret  of  what 
ultimately  became  one  of  the  grandest  organs  of  literary 
expression  was  first  discovered  and  revealed.  The  inspiring 
idea  of  the  poem  was  accepted,  purified  of  all  alien  material, 
mad  realized  in  artistic  shape  by  Viigil  in  his  national 
epic  He  deliberately  imparted  to  that  poem  the  charm 
of  antique  associations  by  incorporating  with  it  much  of 
the  phraseology  and  sentiment  of  Ennius.  The  occasional 
references  to  Roman  history  in  Lucretius  are  evidently 
reninisGeneeB  of  tlie  AnnaU.  He  as  well  as  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  with  pcide  and  afieetioo  as  "Eonins  noeter."  Of  the 
gnai  Boman  writers  Horace  had  least  sympathy  with 
him ;  yet  he  testifies  to  the  high  esteem  in  wluch  he  was 
held  daring  the  Augustan  age.  Ovid  expresses  the  grounds 
oC  that'  esteem  when  he  chuacterizes  him  as 
**  Ingank)  nuuumoa,  arte  mjis." 
A  sentence  of  Quintilian  expresses  the  feeh'ng  of  rever- 
ence for  his  genius  and  character,  mixed  with  distaste 
for  hia  rude  workmanship,  with  which  the  Romans  of  the 
early  empire  regarded  htm: — "  Let  ns  revere  Ennius  as  we 
revere  the  sacred  groves,  hallowed  by  antiquity,  whose 
massive  and  venerable  oak  trees  are  not  so  remarkable  for 
beanty  as  for  the  religious  awe  which  they  inspire" 
{IniL  Or.  I.  i  88).  From  his  own  application  of  the 
epithet  "sanctns"  to  poets,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
application  by  Lucretius  of  the  same  word  to  the  great 
discoverers  in  philoeophy,  and  to  the  "  pii  vates  "  of  Yirgil, 
wo  may  learn  something  of  the  earnest  spirit  in  which 
he  wrote  for  his  conntrymen  the  great  story  of  their  fathers' 
deeds. 

"Asridts,  O  civM,  asBls  Ennt  Imagtnf  formsm j 
Hie  vistnim  psnxit  msxiBw  bats  patram.*^ 

The  beat  edition  of  hit  tngmmtM  ii  that  of  Vahlen,  nnbliihed 
in  1854.  Tbe  rennini  ot  hii  tragodtea  are  edited  also  in  Ribbock's 
Tragieontm  Latincnm  JUliqma,  nibllafaed  in  18S2.  These 
Tamaina  are  cridcallr  discnned  in  the  JtOmitcMd  Tragadit  of  the 
eame  aothor,  publuhed  in  187&.  (W.  Y.  S. ) 

ENOCH.  Four  persons  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scripturee,  The  first  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Cain,  who  called  a  city  which  he  built  by  the  same 
name  as  his  first-born  (Qen.  iv.  17).  In  the  English 
Antfaorized  Version  Enoch  appears,  in  the  form  Hanoch,  as 
the  name  of  the  ehlest  son  of  Reuben  (Qen.  xlvi  9)  and  of 
a  son  of  Hidian  (Oen.  xxv.  i).  The  name  is  most  familiar, 
howeTer>  as  that  of  the  son  of  Jared  and  the  father  nf 
Methnaaleh,  whose  life  is  told  in  Gen.  r.  16-S4,  and 


further  illustrated  in  Heb.  xL  5.  The  evident  meaning  ol 
the  two  passages  taken  together  is  that  Enoch,  after  a  life 
of  close  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world,  which  lasted  lox 
365  years,  was  translated  to  heaven  without  dying.  The 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  numbers  connected  wiUi  his  life 
has  not  escaped  notice.  He  was  **  the  seventh  from 
Adam  "  (Jude  14),  and  this  has  been  held  to  typify  lus 
perfection.  On  the  fact  that  his  years  are  the  same  in 
number  as  the  days  of  an  ordinary  solar  year  a  mythical 
interpretation  of  the  story  of  his  life  has  been  offered  which 
seems  more  ingenious  than  sound.  According  to  tius, 
Enoch  is  the  god  of  the  new  year.  The  year  "  ia  not  "  at 
the  end  of  365  days,  but  is  immediately  renewed.  Enoch's 
chief  importance  in  Old  Testament  history  consists  in  the 
fact  that  along  with  Elijah  he  is  a  palpable  witoesa  to  the 
doctrine  of  immortality.  Later  traditions,  founded  pro- 
bably on  tbo  apocryphal  book  which  bears  his  name,  re- 
present him  as  the  innntw  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy. 
On  the  book  of  Enoch,  see  Afocaltptio  Litbutusi,  vuL 
iL  pi  175. 

EKOS  (the  ancient  jGnos),  a  seaport  town  in  the 
metropolitan  province  of  European  Turkey,  vilayet  of 
Adrianople  and  sandjak  of  Qallipoli,  iit  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Enoe,  38  miles  N.W.  of 
Qallipoli  and  80  miles  S.W.  of  Adrianople.  It  is  connected 
with  Adrianople  by  the  river  Maritza,  and  for  a  long  time 
has  been  its  principal  seaport ;  but  on  account  of  its  harbour 
having  become  partially  choked  by  a  sandbank,  and  the 
fact  that  Adrianople  is  now  connected  by  rail  with  the 
neighbouring  port  Did^Agatch^  its  trade  is  gradually 
dedining.  The  deposits  which  have  accumulated  in  the 
harbour  are  the  cause  of  fevers  which  at  certain  periods 
almost  decimate  the  pi^mlstion.   Population  about  7000l 

ENRIQUEZ  OOUEZ,  Anromo,  the  name  finally 
adopted  by  a  Spanish  dramatist  and  poe^  who  was  the  son 
of  Don  Dugo  Enriquez  YiUMuevs,  a  eonveitod  Fwtnguese 
Jew,  and  during  the  first  part  of  his  public  life  was  known 
as  Enrique  Ennquez  de  n&  He  was  bom  in  Seville^  pro* 
bably  between  1600  and  1603,  and  obtained  a  dasdcsl 
education.  His  twentietii  year  was  hardly  out  when  ha 
entered  the  army,  and  his  military  serriees  procnted  him, 
not  only  the  tank  of  captain,  but  also  admusion  into  the 
Portuguese  ftrder  of  San  Mipiel  de  Avis.  About  1629  a 
number  of  comedies  from  Us  pen  wen  represented  in  the 
theatoe  of  Uadxid,  the  OardauU  tU  AOnmot  and  Ftrnam 
Mtnda  Pinto  btdng  especially  aj^nded;  and  he  waa 
probably  itiU  in  the  eaptal  in  1631^  when  there  appeared 
his  JFama  pdsfama  4  la  nda  f  miwrte  d»  Lopt  de  Yeffo. 
Fear  of  persecution  on  accoant  of  his  suspected  Jewah 
proclivities  seMUS  to  have  led  him  to  leave  Spain  in  1636 ; 
and  in  1638  we  find  him  in  France,  where  he  remained  for 
eleven  years,  became  councillor  and  m^ordomo  to  Louis 
XIII.,  and  continued  assiduously  to  write  end  publish. 
Shortly-  after  16S6  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  the 
religious  tolerance  of  that  city  made  q>en  avowal  of  his 
Judaism,  and  thus  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  effigy  in 
the  great  avio4a-fe  celebrated  in  Seville  on  April  14,  1660. 
Hie  date  <A  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  not 
many  yean  later.  He  had  at  least  one  son,  Diego  Ennques 
Basarto,  who  in  1649  puUished  at  Rouen  El  triuwipko 
de  la  virtud  y  paeuneia  d«  Job.  As  a  writer  Enriquex 
is  characterised  by  ready  invention  and  a  "  fatal  facility  "  of 
execDtion;  and  especially  in  his  later  works  his  style  is  full 
of  extravagances.  His  Amdemiat  moraiet  dt  l<u  Jfuteu, 
Bordeaux,  1643,  oontaios,  besides  three  other  comedies,  A 
to  qua  oi/»{K>  el  honor,  which  wss  the  foundation  of 
Calderon's  Medico  de  tu  Aonor,  £1  n<flo  pitagoneo  jr  vufa 
de  don  Gregorio  GuadalUt,  Rouen,  1644,  1647,  and  1687 
(reprinted  at  Brussels  by  ^F.-  Foppens  in  1737,  and  by 
KiTodBnoyra  in  torn,  xxxiiL  of  his  £Miaieca  dt  Autora 
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i*paMei«a\  u  a,  Mriat  of  ntirioal  skAtdkM  in  pn§»  and  nne, 
which  pexUke  of  ths  cj^ancter  of  the  pictreoqae  lomance. 
La  evlpa  dd  priwur  pfryrino  (Boaen,  1644 ;  Madrid^ 
1735),  a  m/atioal  poem  ;  £uit  dado  d«  Diot  d  Anna  (FarU, 
1645),  preMQtiDg  the  anthor'B  views  on  political  matters ; 
PciUiea  Angdiea  moaen,  1647);  La  torrid*  BabUonia 
(Rouen,  1647  ;  Madrid,  1670),  oontaining  the  two  parta  of 
Ftman  Mmdet  Pinto  ;  Samton  JfoKtrmo,  a  heroio  poem  ; 
end  eeTcral  comedies  not  mentioned  aboTe,  eomplete  the 
lilt  (tf  EnriqQeB*a  acknowledged  writings.  Adolfo  de 
Castro,  howerer,  in  his  notes  to  OH  Slai,  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  comedies  luaally  (ttribnted  to  Fernando 
de  Zamta  were  really  the  prodnefaon  of  Enriqnei  Oome^ 
who  had  merely  adopted  the  shelter  of  a  paeodoBjrm  to 
facilitate  the  introdaction  of  his  works  into  Spain.  His 
principal  aothoritj  was  the  ioUowing  entry  in  the  Inde» 
Sxpwyaioritu :  "  Don  fomando  da  Ztuate  (is  Antonio 
Eniiqaea  Oomex)— Hia  comedy,  JR  caption  dt  la  Vityni, 
San  llde/onto,  is  prohibited;*  and  the  fact  that  almoat 
nothing  was  known  about  2^te  lent  a  strong  Aow  of 
probability  to  his  theory.  The  matter  has  since  been 
eagerly  debated.  Meaonero  Romanos,  editor  of  ToL  L  of 
the  Dramatieot  posttriore$  d  Lopt  dt  Y«ga  (♦.«.,  toL  ilvii 
of  lUTadeneyra's  Bibliotaea),  though  at  first  he  adopted 
Castro's  opinion,  has  since  become  its  vigoroos  opponent ; 
and  Barrera  makes  ont  a  very  strong  case  in  faTonr  of  the 
historical  indiTiduality  of  Karate,  alleging,  among  other 
arguments,  that  the  subjects  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  hrm, 
£t  ffran  tepvicro  da  Oritto,  Santa  Jfaria  Jfoffdalma,  ita., 
are  not  each  as  were  likely  to  be  treated  in  his  later  years 
by  the  Jewish  poet,  that  autt^^apb  mannscripts  of  ^rate 
exist  in  various  coHeotions,  and  Utat  the  style  and  methods 
of  the  two  writers  are  perceptibly  distinct 

Bm  Jtmi  Amador  d*  Iw  Blot,  Ettudioi  hUorieot,  ftc.,  lobn  lot 
Jvdiot  tU  Stpana,  Ukdrtd  1848  ;  BdiAok,  £f**MdU  d*r  dnm. 
UL  und  K%nst  f«  SpanUn^  1840  ;  KajMrUnft  StpKardim,  Lsipdo, 
lBfi9;  BuTora,  Catalogo  M  TmUro  AiUifw M^aHel,  Ifadrid,  1800. 

ENSCHEDE,  a  tows  in  the  Oreryssel  province  of 
Holland,  is  sitnated  near  the  Fmsaian  boundary,  about  i5 
miles  S.E  of  ZwoUe,  at  the  junction  of  three  railways.  Its 
principal  Industry  is  ths  spinning  and  weaving  ot  cotton, 
in  which  eix  spinning  mills  and  thirtesn  steam-power  looms 
are  employed.  Two-thirds  of  the  town  was  destroyed  1^ 
fire  on  the  7th  May  1863,  hot  vaa  Tery  aoon  zabnilt. 
FopulatioQ  in  1875,  6391. 

ENTAIL  (from  tailler,  to  eat)  really  means  a  limited 
snccesuoa — one  cat  out  by  the  will  of  the  maker  of  the 
entail  from  the  ordinary  legal  course  of  succession.  The 
derivation  of  the  word  from  talu  (tales  hnredee  qui  in  tanore 
inveatitnnB  oontineantar)  is  now  abandoned.  Bat,  as  an 
ezistiog  social  institution,  entail  hss  also  generally  involved 
more  or  less  restriction  on  the  proprietary  powers  of  the 
hein  nicceeding  to  the  aobject  of  entail  The  policy  of 
entails  has  therefore  been  keenly  discnssed.^  The  attempt 
to  settle  the  matter  on  Ie^I  principlM  entirely  failed.  On 
the  one  hand,  in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  itnn»quiaq«« 
ett  ret  ma  wioderator  H  arbittr.  This  was  said  to  imply 
an  unlimited  right  to  dictate  the  conditions  on  which  an 
estate  was  to  bs  enjoyed  after  the  death  of  its  owner.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  waa  argued  that  on  death  the  ownership 
must  change,  and  that  the  restrictions  imposed  on  heirs  of 
entail  were  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  property.  These 
legal  conceptiona  are  themselvea  merely  tha  products  of 
different  states  of  society.  A  powerful  and  learned  writer* 
has  recently  shown  that  the  notion' of  abscdnte  and  exclusive 
private  iffoperty  is  of  quite  modara  date ;  and  it  may  be 

>  Bm  J.  B.  M 'Cnllocli's  note  zti:  to  Ids  tdltion  ol  WocOA  ^ 
JTiOipna,  1828,  aftenmds  npoblbhed  as  IVaslfM  Os  AnmmCm 
*  fr^perti/  vaoani  hy  Dtath,  London,  184S. 
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added  that  tha  power  tA  teatameniarj  diapodtiloB  was  na< 
known  in  primitive  times,  and  has  only  been  very  j^adnally 
admitted.  In  most  oivil^»d  conntrie^  so  far  as  ooneeni 
the  creation  of  perpetnities^  it  ia  nov  being  curtailed  in 
obedience  to  those  ecmsiderattans  of  sod^  expediency  whidi 
alone  can  decide  the  queatitm  Ot  Mitalla.  Oonservativs 
philoeophen  have  maintained  that  the  hope  of  fonnding  a 
family  and  an  estate  which  will  together  be  immortal  is  so 
great  an  incentive  to  ike  higher  forms  of  indnatiy  that  the 
state  cannot  afford  to  do  without  ib  But  the  iireaistible 
answer  is  that  if  yon  give  this  powerful  motive  to  the 
fooader  of  a  perpetuity,  yon  take  it  away  from  every  anc- 
oeeding  generation  of  his  descendantB.  Ihey  are  bom  to 
wealth  which  their  idleness  will  not  dissipate,  and  poaaibly 
to  social  diatinotioQ  which  has  not  been  earned  bj  their 
ezertiona.  Baaidee,  it  is  not  disputed  that  paipataitiea  are 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  state  in  the  annnal  produce 
of  the  which  they  place  eitra  commerewtm.  Theaa  evil 
consequences  of  entails  have  been  vividly  deaeribed  by 
Blackstone'  in  a  passage  borrowed  without  acknowledg- 
ment from  Bacon  :* — "  Ohildien  grew  disobedient  whan 
they  knew  they  could  not  be  set  aside ;  farmers  were  otutod 
of  tiieir  leasee  made  by  tenants  in  tail ;  for,  if  snch  leasee 
had  been  valid,  then  under  colour  of  long  leasee  the  issue 
might  have  beea  virtually  disinherited;  creditors  were 
defrauded  of  their  debts  ;  for  if  tenant  in  tail  oonld  have 
charged  his  estate  with  tiieir  payment,  he  might  have  also 
defeated  his  issue  by  mortgaging  it  fw  as  much  as  it  waa 
worth  ;  innumerable  latent  entails  were  produced  to  deprive 
purchasers  of  ths  land  tiiey  had  fairly  bought— of  soita  in 
consequence  of  which  our  ancient  books  are  fall;  and 
treasons  were  enooaiaged — aa  eetatea-tail  were  not  liable  to 
forfeiture  longer  than  forthe  tenant's  life.'  It  is,  indeed, 
obvions  that,  even  if  we  assnme  heirs  of  entail  as  a  idaaa 
to  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  duties  or  tiie  true  interests 
of  ownership,  they  had  no  power  to  improve  their  estatca  or 
to  assist  their  tenants  in  doing  so.  But  even  if  entailad 
estates  were  managed  so  aa  to  yield  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  produce,  it  would  still  be  a  n^wtane,  and  a 
complete  answer  to  the  argument  we  have  been  considering, 
that  the  land,  so  for  as  entailed,  would  be  beyond  the 
most  ambitions  hopes  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
commanity.  Perpetuities  have,  however,  been  ditf«ided 
on  the  perfectly  distinct  principle^  not  economical  0n  the 
narrower  senae),  bat  broadly  poUttoal,  that  th^  are 
essential  to  the  permanent  well-being  <d  an  ariatocnuy.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  discuas  th«  advantages  resnltiiig  from 
the  eziatence  of  an  aiialooratio  eaat^  vhathar  iBrastad  with 
the  hereditary  privilega  of  legidatioB  or  ragardad  manfy  urn 
contribotiog  to  political  life  an  elemant  of  aafatj  and 
independence  and  culture  and  hiatorical  eontinni^.  XliaBa 
advantages,  if  tbqr  be  lasts,  do  not  aeem  to  be  neeaaiarily 
oonneotc4  with  any  partioolar  «y*tem  of  land-lawi^  and  in 
certain  drcomatancea  a  syatem  of  paipetoitiea  night 
poasibly  impoverish  and  degrade  a  real  ariatoetMj.  Bnt 
it  ia  certainly  tme  tiiat  in  the  paal  the  two  inatitationa  are 
found  in  very  doae  etmnection.  Fwfaapi^  fat  tUa  view,  tiia 
earliest  type  of  an  antaQ  oerara  when,  ont  d  tha  comn^n 
property  ot  a  tribe  or  other  primitive  organLmtim,  ■oma 
knds  are  ff^vk  to  a  family  who  hold  a  pubUo  offioa  or 
exerriae  definite  heraditary  fonotioiA  In  later  timea  the 
connection  ia  mfficiantly  illaBtratad  by  the  Oariovingian 
institution  of  mq^eratM,  which  ii»ead  through  IVanee  and 
Italy  and  Spun,  and  which,  like  ao  mai^  odier  Cariovingiin 
ideas,  was  r^>rodnced  1^  Napoleon  in  the  tawdry  magnifi- 
cence  of  the  imperial  dacreea  of  1808.'   ^lastroog  feeliag 

adltlMi,  lUi.  Digitized  oy  VjOOSiV- 
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which  '  usodttei  tiw  haA  with  ils  handitary  ovnm  l|w 
tom&  MConssioD  in  the  well-known  linei — 

Sbaim  diat  to  Bacon  Mold  ntrott  iJM. 
BvooBM  tha  portion  of  »  boolij  lord, 
And  Htmdey,  oao«  prond  Baddngium'a  daUgbt, 
BUdM  to  «  scatiVuer  ud  a  (dty  knii^t" 

Hane«^  also,  the  nriooi  snggestionc  whioh  han  bees 
nude  of  a  downward  and  an  upward  limit  to  the  proper^ 
which  ahoold  be  required  for  a  lawful  entail  of  eertain 
dignitieib    In  hie  eesay  on  Popular  DiaoontaUt  Sir 
William  Temple  propoaed,  and  Dr  Johnaon  apfdasded  the 
propoaaJ,  that  every  boron  ahoold  hare  at  least  £4000, 
every  earl  £6000,  and  every  daka  £8000  worth  of  land. 
This  ide*  faaa  frequently  been  realized  in  practice.  In 
Pnuaift  an  entail  ma  incompetent  except  of  anl^ecta  above 
£400  in  net  annual  value ;  in  Denmark  the  estate  most  be 
at  least  200  tdnder  of  hard  com,  or  2000  acres  in  extent ; 
and  under  the  Kapoleonic  syetem  the  dctatvM  of  the 
propoaed  entail,  whether  proceeding  from  the  QovemmeDt 
or  from  the  applicant  himself,  was  always  carefully  fixed 
by  the  CoimU  tht  aeeau  dei  Utre$,  with  refereace  to  the 
title  or  dignity  which  it  waa  intended  to  preeervei  A 
prince  of  the  imperial  blood  or  a  gruid  dignitary  waa 
autitled  to  call  his  house  a  po/ou,  princes  fA  the  empire 
and  dnkes  had  to  content  themselves  with  hAtd,  and  so  on. 
The  same  principle  appeais  in  the  canon  of  eonatmctdoD 
laid  down     the  old  Italian  law,  that  a  Disjoratns  of  such 
•alrjeots  as  palattum,  tnrria,  cat  tram,  and  even  lediflciom 
was  eaafly  preaamed.^   Indeed,  kingdonu  have  been  the 
siibjeet  of  entail,  atul  thus  the  law  of  entail  has  supplied 
the  key  to  more  than  one  political  situation.    Su<^  was 
the  great  oontroveny  "de  vanitate  hierednm  regre- 
dientinm,"  whether  according  to  the  doctrine  of  reversion 
or  regrtiient-erbm^  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  and  in  the 
abnsnoe  of  any  paehm  een^rtstenuiaiia  taking  ^a  estate  to 
aoothar  &nuly,  a  fe»«Lmple  estate  remained  in  the  last 
Anbstitatoi  or  whedier  the  estate  returned  to  the  hein  of 
the  entail,   ^lis  question  arose  in  1740  between  Uaria 
Theresa  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria;  the  former  was 
victortoos     force  of  arms  against  the  genual  opinion  of 
lawyers.    It  was  also  diaooned  aU  over  Europe  in  the 
Hochsteden  case.  The  crown  of  Spain  was  the  type  of  the 
regular  mayora^go  in  that  oonntiy— (he  inalienable  estates 
dfit^:wifl'"g  to  the  ddest  and  naarest  heir  by  blood  (natu 
major),  with  right  of  xapreaent^um  and  without  pi^erMioe 
of  nalw   Again,  the  rdation  betwent  tha  crown  and  the 
ant^lad  estatea  of  subjects  has  prodaead  a  ntunber  of 
daborata  rules  with  respect  to  the  Jmalm  caiium  of 
intarfManoB  by  the  state,  and  has  thus  pnfbuadly  influnoed 
tha  lustoiy  of  Eim^   An  Italian  majcntns,  for  instance, 
mi^inelndesufihaahjactsaa  jualuKuaifiaam,  patronatus, 
OTmiiMff^a  mHitaria,  fendnm  habena  administradonem: 
firan  aU  thasa  muika  ware  by  the  common  law  excluded ; 
and     of  tiiem  wue  foifeited  to  tiw  flac,  ei^  absolutely 
or  for  a  lime,  by  the  Ua^hcmy,  hereqr,  cr  treason  of  the 
heir  in  poaaeanon.    The  entail,  therefore,  has  always  been 
much  more  than  a  family  setdement  or  a  system  of  land 
tenure.    In  modem  Europe  there  have  not  been  many 
fwna  of  hereditary  ariatociacy  without  some  form  of  entaU. 
But  it- no  means  follows  that  the  inflnence  of  pnpetoities 
upon  tiie  aristocrat^  has  been  benefieiaL  ^lie  introduction 
<«  jMif  obit  bonds,  and  the  law  of  England  relating  to  the 
protection  of  infants  against  uusowdniable  bargains,  sug- 
gest some  r^ections  of  a  difhrent  kind.   It  will  appear  in 
this  artide  that  pnbfio  omuon  has  geiUBally  oondamned 
entails,  and  that  th^  arc  being  rapidly  abolished  through- 
out Europe. 

The  speeches  of  Isseus  and  Demosthenea  show  that  in 
*  jMnnk  Tbtm,  fie  sMwmfliM  in  MafonOAut  §t  Primofrnnturu, 
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Qreece  many  difficult  qnastlons  had  risen  with  regard  to 
the  power  a  testator  to  substitute  one  heir  after  another ; 
but  the  earliest  definite  legal  forms  of  entail  were  those 
which  appeared  under  the  later  Eoman  law  relating  to  fidti 
eommista,  or  trusts.  The  fidei  commiBsam  was  originally 
a  trost  conveyance  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  eivadiog 
such  disabilities  as  the  lex  Vocooia  imposed  on  women  to 
take  directly  under  a  will.  The  trustee,  at  fiduciariv*,  was 
after  the  time  of  Augoatus  liable  in  a  personal  action  at  the 
instance  of  the  beneficiary,  or  harei  fidudariut.  This  form, 
however,  was  soon  converted  into  a  long  nomination  or 
substitutioa  of  heirs,  to  which  clauses  prohibiting  alienation 
were  added.  The  most  common  clauses  were  such  as  "  ne 
emu  f  nudum  vendatts,"  ne  ex  nomine  familis  allenaretur." 
One  well-known  form  also  prohibited  mortgages,  and 
emphaticaUy  declared  that  the  settled  estatea  should  remain 
*'  firmas  meis  filiis  et  nepotibus  per  univertum  Umptu^  and 
that  all  contrary  deeds  should  be  void  and  null.  Chi  this 
deed  Bcsavola  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  security  over 
the  rents  was  not  a  contravention.'  For  some  centuries 
the  law  recognized  such  entails  as  valid  in  perpetuity ;  but 
by  Novel  1B9>'  "  Ut  reetitntiouei  in  uno  gradu  subsibUtnt," 
their  validity  was  confined  to  the  first  four  generations. 

Hie^iM  emphytmixcwn  Ibnited  to  fueredes  tvi,  which  wai 
granted  to  eoloni,  formed  the  type  of  the  tenure  by  hereditary 
lease,  hail  hSr^itaire,  which  is  still  common  iu  Europe. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  qforamatto  of 
Portugal,  in  wMch  the  superior  is  named  dirato  senhor^  and 
the  vassal  or  tenant  /oreiro  ;  the  cofttratto  di  livetlo  and 
beni  liixllari  of  parts  of  Italy ;  the  emphjftfimt  traTttitoria 
ad  quoteunqw  ez  pacta  etprovidintia  coneedentii,  the  tenure 
of  monastery  lands,  in  the  old  Roman  states ;  the  erbl«ih« 
and  landtiedelgHttr  of  Bavaria  ("  allodified"  in  1648)  ;  the 
beilm^fft  of  Qroningeo,  subject  to  tiie  propinm,  or  fln^ 
on  renewal;  the  erb-^ieht  of  several  German  districts;  the 
qumaitet  and  domains  congiablo  of  the  west  of  France; 
most  of  which,  indeed,  have  become  fee-simple  estates^ 
but  were  at  one  time  inalienable.  The  differences  between 
emphyteusis  and  feu  are  well  lm>ught  out  in  an  eesay 
Dt  prohihUa  r«nm  oiimatione  by  the  Dutch  jurist  Sonde, 
Leovardiie,  1657,  This  and  the  tenure  on  iriiich  the 
Un^anei  niliU*  held  tlieir  agri  limiiropM  aa  a  wft- 
tidivtn  advsrtut  rebels*  naturally  introdoce  us  to  the  /titda 
ffmtilitia  ot  tha  feudal  law  in  which  the  benefice  waa 
granted  out  to  avassal  and  hiahdiSi  who  could  mit  alienate 
wtdiaut  the  aaperior^  oonsmt^  because  on  the  fidlnrs  of 
:  these  hMCS  the  nm  rrtomed  to  the  superior.  Indeed,  tiw 
TBsaal  ooidd  not  alter  die  eacoession ;  and  hoace^  as  Sir 
Thomss  Ougobserres,  "  sine  superioriacMueiUKi  viz  talliss 
locus  ease  potesk"*  Tlic  prineii^  of  limitation  is  hers  of 
coniaa  enturdy  opposed  to  that  td  the  Boman  law,  which 
affirmed  the  right  of  a  testator  to  name  his  heirs  in  per* 
petuity.  It  was  ft  fsudal  nuudm,  "Solus  Deus  potaak 
faoera  hmadem  f  *  end  tiie  limitations  on  thevaiaal's  ri^ 
aroac^  not  from  hia  own  act,  but  from  the  reserved  estate 
of  superiority  and  the  tenor  of  his  charter  in  the  lands. 
The  feudal  law  also  favoared  male  heirs,  and  required  that 
one  heir  only  should  succeed. 

It  appears  from  Ae  laws  of  Alfred  (c  37),  that  estwls 
were  known  before  the  Korman  feudal  law  had  been 
domesticated  in  England.  "  Si  quia  terram  luereditariaa 
habeat,  earn  von  vendat  a  cognatis  hracedibus  sois,  d  ilU 
Tiro  {^ohibitum  sit,  qui  earn  ab  initio  aeqoirivit,  nt  ita 
facere  nequeat"  These  grants  which  ooold  not  be  alienated 
from  the  lineage  of  the  first  purchaser  were  also  known  as 
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feuda  eondiiitmata,  because  if  the  donee  had  no. heirs  of 
his  body  the  estate  rererted  to  the  donor.  This  right  of 
reTeroion  being  constantly  evaded  by  a  sale  and  reporchase 
OD  the  birth  of  issue,  the  famous  Statute  of  Westminster 
the  Second,  dotut  amditioncUibut,  13  Edw.  I.  c.  1,  was 
passed,  which  provided  that  the  will  of  the  donor  should  be 
obserred,  and  that  no  alienation  by  the  donee  should  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  the  condition.  Thus  was  created  the 
fee-tail,  otfeudum  tallxaium,  of  English  law — a  strict  and 
practically  perpetual  entail  The  power  of  alienation  was 
reintroduced  by  the  judges  in  Taltarum's  case  (Tear  Book, 
13  Edw.  lY.  19)  by  means  of  a  fictitioos  suit  or  recovery 
which  had  originally  been  devised  by  the  regular  clergy  for 
evading  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  A  full  account  of  the 
mysteries  of  prtecipe  and  vouching,  and  of  another  ficti- 
tious process  of  fine  (finalis  concordia)  and  proclamation, 
will  be  found  in  Blackstone,  ii  7,  and  Mr  Knowler's  argu- 
ment in  Taylor  and  Horde,.  1  Burr.  60.  These  forms  were 
abolished  by  an  Act  passed  in  1 833 ;  and  now  every  tenant 
in  taUj.at  least  nhUe  there  is  a  possibility  of  issue,  may 
\Mt  even  his  issue  by  executing  a  deed  and  enrolling  it  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  not  by  wilL  Thia  right  is 
available  to  creditors.  The  erroneous  notion  of  heir  land, 
however,— of  something  which  mnst  perpetnally  descend 
from  father  to  son, — still  lingers  in  some  country  districts 
of  Eng^d.  By  the  common  form  of  marriage  settlement, 
the  eldest  son  and  the  other  sons  of  the  marriage  are  made 
tenants  in  tail  'Where  the  parent  or  some  other  person 
enjoys  a  life  interest  under  the  settlement,  he  is  called  the 
protector  of  the  settlement,  and  his  consent  is  required  to 
the  barring  (tf  (he  entail  hy  the  fint  tenant  in  taiL  Thus, 
except  in,ths  case  of  estates  tail  puted  by  tiie  wown  as  a 
reward  for  pnblio  werwam  (see  31  and  35  Hen.  VIIL  c 
20),  land  .in  Fjigland  cannot  now  be  tied  up  Ibr  a  longer 
period  than  the  Uvss  of  persons  in  existence  and  twen^- 
one  years  thereafter.  The  rigul  law  of  forfeiture  whidi 
was  applied  in  tlie  time  of  Henry  VIU.  to  estates  tail  was- 
repealed  by  the  Act  33  and  34  'Viet.  e.  39,  which  provides 
that  no  conviction  of  treason  fXt  felony  er  verdict  <rf/<fo  de 
m  shall,  canse  sny  attvndw  or  oormption  U  Uood  or  uy 
ffofeitnre  or  escheoL 

In  Scotland,  where  for  levwal  centuries  fena  remained 
inalienable  bqrond  ona-half  of  tiieir  extent,  where  the 
feudal  aristocracy  often  violeutiy  resisted  the  approach  of 
ereditors  or  apprisers,  and  where  the  dawning  of  eonmerce 
was  very  late,  stattUoiy  authority  was  not  given  to  entailB 
until  the  year  1686.^  As  £^  Oeorse  Mackenzie  said  in 
oiw  <rf  his  pleadings  "  the  honoor  of  the  country  standeth 
more  ancient  fiunilies  than  by  merchants."  The  word 
entail,  indeed,  is  often  used  before  the  ISth  cmtury,  but 
generally  in  tiie  sense  of  a  simi^  destination  alterable  by 
every  hor  in'poeseaskm.  Thus  Sir  James  Balfour  infwms 
u  utat  "  infefment  of  tailzie "  is  c(maidered  lawful  and 
not  prfljndioial  to  the  king's  soul  and  consdenoe,  and 
expUins  that  the  entail  might  at  any  time  be  broken  by 
resignation  in  favour  of  heirs  whomsoever.  The  earliest 
prohibition  dt  non  aHemnda  occurs  in  1489.  After  this  it 
was  attempted  to  protect  the  rights  of  substitute  heirs  by 
the  diligences  of  inhibition  and  interdiction ;  and  at  last, 
tn  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  Sir  ^Iliomas  Hope, 
who  revised  the  Calderwood  entail,  introduced  the  well- 
known  initant  and  resolutive  clauses,  dedaring  void  deeds 
in  oontiavention  of  the  entail  and  the  right  of  the  con- 
travening heir.  Oromwel),  with  his  usual  sagadty, 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  legal  destmction  of 
entails;  but  in  the  celebrated  Stormonth  case  in  1662,  one 
of  the  danses  jnst  mentioned  was  held  to  be  valid  at  com- 
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mon  law  against  creditors,  who,  however,  had  got  notice  of 
it  from  the  title-deeds.  Much  doubt  was  felt  about  the 
soundness  of  thia  decision.  The  first  Rozbai;gh  entail -had 
been  addressed  to  the  sovereign,  as  if  to  invoke  speml 
protection.  The  aristocracy  were  alarmed  by  the  forfeitures 
for  treason  which  took  place  under  Lauderdale's  adminis- 
tration; and  accordingly  the  statute  of  1680  was  passed, 
which  until  1818  remained  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch 
law  of  entaiL  It  adopts  the  style  suggested  by  Hope 
(a  prohibition  of  sales,  mortgages,  and  alterations  cH 
succession,  with  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses),  and 
provides  that  if  the  deed  of  entail  be  recorded  in  the 
register  of  tailzies,  «nd  if  notice  of  the  conditions  be  also 
given  in  the  titles  of  the  estal«,  the  entail  is  to  have 
perpetual  validity.  The  heir  in  possession  remained 
nominally  proprietor,  but  his  powers  of  management  were 
in  reab'ty  not  mudi  more  extensive  than  those  of  a 
liferenter.  The  statute  applied  to  almost  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a  heritable  subjei^  Jedburgh  cross,  for  instance, 
was  entailed;  so  was  t^ie  office  of  heritable  usher;  even 
the  smallest  properties  (f.^.,  a  lodging  in  Edinburgh,  pan 
Unementi  in  Forfar,  a  sinf^e  field  in  the  Hau^  of  Clyde) 
were  sometimes  tied  up.  But  it  did  not  apply  to  the 
entails  of  mon^  and  household  furniture,  which  had  not 
been  uncommon  in  earlier  times.  It  has  been  well 
described  as  a  "  padlock  on  the  plongh;"  and  the  security 
from  forfeiture  (except  of  tiie  life-inta«st  of  the  traitor) 
which  the  Scotch  Estates  fancied  iihey  had  secured  by  the 
Act  1690  c.  3a  was  taken  away  by  the  Act  1708,  e.  31, 
which  attempted  to  asnmilate  the  laws  relating  to  treason 
in  tiie  two  countries.  The  feudal  maxim  **tantnm  lacit 
qnifl  ddinqnendo  t^nantnm  alienando "  may  have  made 
rebellion  more  etobbom ;  bnt  it  is  imposnUe  not  to  agree 
with  the  Sootch  statnte,  that  "it  is  just  that  every  man 
suffer  for  his  own  fault,  and  not  the  innocent  with  or  for 
the  guil^."  The  En^ish  law  of  fbrfUtnre^  on  the  other 
hand,  proeeeda  on  the  Ciceronian  pcine^^  "nt  earitu 
liberomm  amictoree  pamtes  zeqmUicn  redderet"  {Ad 
Brutum,  12).'  The  only  interests  saved  from  forfeiture 
under  an  En^iah  entail  were  those  of  runainder-men ;  bnt 
aa  a  Scotdi  entail  has  no  remsindepoien,  the  forfeitnre  of 
Scotdi  estates  was  for  a  time  emnplete.  The  judges  and 
tUs  commisflionen  of  forfUted  estates  took  very  diftfent 
and  very  warm  views  the  matter.  After  the  fint 
Jaoobite  rebellion,  howevw,  a  eODurcmiae  was  eSMed  in 
tiie  case  of  Gordon  of  Park,  aeomuig  to  which  only  die 
right  <^  the  traitor's  issne  was  taknn  away,  Ueanwhile 
the  entail  system  was  found  to  weigh  hea^y  on  agneol- 
tnre ;  the  amount  ot  litigation  to  assert  or  to  eontw  the 
rights  of  the  proprietors  was  exceraive ;  iht  judges,  chiefly 
members  of  the  aristocratio  dsss,  at  first  benignant  towards 
perpetuities,  had  begun  to  ajflplj  thoM  strict  teste  of 
language  as  distinguished  from  intention  which  hare  since 
famished  some  of  the  most  Indicrons  and  not  the  most 
creditable  efforts  of  judicial  interpretation ;  and  at  last, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  led  by  Mr 
Lockhart,  the  Montgomery  Act  (10  Geo.  IIL  c  51)  was 
passed,  which  gave  some  relief  to  heirs  in  possession  in  such 
matters  as  building  and  improving  leases,  expenditure  on 
permanent  improvements,  and  exchanges.  It  was  followed 
after  a  long  interval  by  the  Aberdeen  Act  (5  Geo.  IV.  c 
87),  which  confwred  powers  of  cha^ng  provisi<HU  to  a 
limited  amount  for  husbands,  wives,  and  children ;  and 
after  a  select  committee  of  the  C<unmon8  had  reported  on 
the  subject  of  Scotch  entail  (Par.  Pap.  vii  18S81,  by  the 
Rosebery  Act  (6  and  7  Will  IT.  c  42,  amended  by  ^ 
2  -Tict  c  70,  and-  4  and  e  Vict.  e.  24),  which  enlarged 
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Uu  t>ow«H  of  •namUon,  or  esohangei  Tbf  suggoatioa 
mods  in  1837  to  throw  eDteiled  Mtate*  into  judicial 
nuMigflmeDt  bj  aa  aotioa  of  oognition  and  mla  ma 
fortanatelj  abaodoBad.  In  1840  an  Aot  IS  and  i  Yiei  & 
4S)  pamittad  tha  gnnting  <d  ittaa  for  dmrdua,  teliook, 
manaei^  and  taaohwi^  bouaa^  At  laiti  an  aeoompliabed 
lawyer,  Loid  BnHwrfudf  fiamad  and  pawid  tha  eoniwa- 
henaiTa  Act^  11  and  12  Tiet.  e.  3^  which  itill  baan  hia 
naau^aad  which  baa  dxiliahad  paipatoitiai  inSeoilandjuid 
introdnoed  a  STatam  of  graatar  fraedom  than  that  of  itriet 
•atUament  in  England.  Thia  Act  not  only  incraoaea  tha 
power  of  charging  entailed  eatatea  with  improrement  debta 
and  proriaion^  of  fanin^  ^  of  aala  to  off  debt,  bat 
it  introdoeea  a  tig^t  to  diaentail  to  ba  exeniaed  for  eoma 
time  aft«  tha  painng  of  tha  Aet  with  oertain  eooeent^ 
bnt  whiiA  praetiflaDy  giree  an  eitata  is  fee-aimpla  to  every 
entailed  proprietor  born  after  1848.  This  Act,  which  also 
^pliea  for  tiie  ftnt  time  the  principle  4^  the  Thelloieon 
Aot  to  land  in  SooiUod,  haa  been  naef  oily  enlarged  by  the 
following  Acta— 16  and  17  Tiet  &  94,  SI  and  S3  Yiot  c 
84,  and  38  and  39  Yict  c  61,— the  but  of  which  con- 
taina  a  liberal  definition  of  permanent  improvementa  In 
1847  it  was  wtimated  that  one-half  of  the  land  in  Scotland 
WW  nnder  entail;  in  1837  the  {woportion  was  etated  at 
one-third,  the  number  ai  separate  entails  being  about 
1600.  Binea  1846,  616  deeds  of  entail,  including  re- 
entails,  435  instroments  of  disentail,  and  105  deeds  of 
exeambion  bare  been  recorded  {Trmititt  on  the  Bittorp 
a»d  Law  of  £iUails  in  Scotland^  by  E.  D.  Sandford,  3d 
ad.  1842;  see  also  the  text-books  on  oonveyaacing,  minor 
works  by  Fenusaon,  Irrine,  and  Doff,  and  two  eMaya  by 
Locd  Kameay 

Ftom  a  vary  aariy  time  tha  Soman  law  U  entail,  or 
"  anbstitntion  gradnelle,"  was  recaiTad  is  Franca  The 
TBiy  phrase  of  the  digest,  ne  de  nomine  aziret,'  was  in 
common  use.  /n«inifa<io*,  or  recording  in  tha  books  of  a 
frivoli  SojfaUf  or  BaiUiagt  Royal,  was  necessary  to  bind 
creditor!.  The  institute,  ymi  (gravaivt),  oould  by  a 
kypothSqut  titihnd%air«  charge  the  eatata  with  a  provision 
for  his  wife.  In  1747  tha  Chancellor  D'Agueasean,  after 
polleotiog  tha  opinions  of  all  the  local  parliaments  on  the 
•abject,  passed  the  Ordonnances  of  Orltens  and  Uonlin, 
whidi  prohibited  perpetnal  substitutions,  but  permitted 
them  for  two  degrees  (see  QwttioM  eoncamant  Ut  8uh- 
^Hutioni,  1770 ;  also  Fothier's  (Evvra  PostkumM,  torn, 
t.,  and  art  "Subs.  Fidei-oommissaire "  in  Meilin,  ziii 
67).  Sabstitntionsof  every  kind  were  abolished  by  section 
896  of  the  Code  NapoUon,  bnt  at  the  same  time,  as  was 
explained  above,  the  emperor  attempted  to  revive  the 
system  of  majorats,  or  entails  of  snbBi<Used  dignitiea.  He 
ssya  his  object  is  "  non  seulement  d'eutourer  notro  trdne 
de  la  splendenr  qui  oonrient  k  sa  dignity  maia  encore,  de 
nonrrir  an  ocsnr  de  nos  siyeta  nne  looable  toulotion,  en 
perpdtnant  d'illnstres  souveniis,  at  en  eonservanl  anx  Igas 
fntum  llmage  tonjoois  [w6unte  dee  recompenses  qui  sons 
an  ganreraement  jnste  snivent  lee  grands  services  rendns 
h  retat"  (Imperial  Decree  of  1st  March  1808).  All  the 
dnkea,  bavone,  eonnts,  and  chevaliers,  and  the  others  who 
obtained  mqorata,  had  to  make  the  following  oath  Je 
jure  d'etre  ^le  ^  rempereur  at  km  dynsstie,  d'ob^  anx 
constitutions,  lois,  et  nglemens  de  I'empire,  de  aervir  sa 
miyestd  en  bon,  loyal,  et  £dMe  sqjet,  et  d'Aever  mea  enfans 
dana  las  memee  sentimeu  de  fid^t^  et  d'ob^issanee,  et  de 
marbhar  k  la  dtfense  de  la  patrie  toutaa  lea  fois  que  le 
tanitotra  aara  menaei,  on  que  sa  m^eat4  irait  k  I'annte.' 


1  >  AstBriilfiDmiilBtettenliM  of  tatmrts  ante  satdk  wffl  bs 
foud  IB  ContidtnMmt  on  Pmrni^y  Tmtimtt,  J0^  bjr  Bpenoer 
Tbomfoa,  Bdln.,  1870,  Tor  tha  lagal  {tlnalplM  of  Tkloatioii  nndw 
tlH  Aflt  of  387^  N»  oiSi  of  WIlMB  9.  Ds  Tlito,  Dml  19,  1877,  tn  tha 
OMrtofSMrioa. 


Tha  sstataa  of  tiiaaa  m^orats  were  subject  to  iuBpection  by 
agtiUt  tonmvaUun.  The  mansioi^house  was  to  be  at  least 
a  par  cent  of  the  value  of  the  astatSb  The  kter  Fieneh 
laws  relating  to  enbetitntiona  are  thoea  of  12th  Usy  1835, 
pn^liitii^  all  fataie  mbstitntton%  and  7th  Uay  1849. 

It  haa  already  been  pointed  out  that  tha  Spanish  crown 
was  a  nuyorat,  snlfieat  to  the  quaint  eondition,  ttftndo 
AosM  para  that  the  heir  should  be  a  fit  and  proper 
peraon.  The  inalienability  of  tlw  domain  of  the  sovereign 
(except  to  provide  an  apanage  for  the  younger  membeca  of 
the  reigning  family)  and  ol  the  gnater  peers  was  almost 
part  of  the  aommon  law  of  Europe  (Sande,  J)t  prok,  rtr. 
afim.)  But  in  Spain  there  was  an  nnusoal  oom^exity  of 
entail%— regular  and  irregnlar,  sobstantlal  and  haUtnal, 
niying  with  the  eleiunta  of  lines,  gradns^  sexn^  and 
«ta&  The  /uua  dt  agnaeioit  Jimiladtt  was  equtralent  to 
tbe  English  taO  nab  apeeiaL  Tha  projHtdad  was  not 
forfeited  for  treasMi,  axoept  in  oaaaa  of  meial  enormity, 
as  when  the  CaaiaiKfiiPos  loae  against  Charlaa  L  A  naiqne 
species  of  entul  is  du  /mm  dt  p^Uttd,  confined  to  anob 
as  obtain  a  certain  qaalifieation,  9.^.,  doctor,  Than 
was  also  the  nngnlar  aUettva  mta^  in  which  ■  r^ht  to 
rhooee  the  heir  wsa  given  to  some  one  ontaida  the  fantilj.' 
Ttiia  reaemblea  the  patnm  of  an  Italian  mqoiat  Sir  Gaa 
MaBkenaie  mentitma  that  in  the  ordinal  Dnndaa  entail  a 
disoretionaiy  power  waa  ^van  to  frienda  {Tnatim  on 
TaiUin).  Wherever  a  title  waa  eonnaetad  with  laiid%  tha 
conaent  of  the  crown  was  reqairad  to  the  oreaiion  of  % 
majorat  Tha  principle  til  anooeaeiui  waa  that  at  araiy 
devolution  the  neareet  hiir  to  tha  original  tealathr  ahonld 
be  aeleoted  (proximttae  gmvantis  non  gravati).*  In  Italy 
a  very  similar  state  of  matten  existed ;  the  Bomau  phrase 
"  qoia  volo  at  bona  mea  remaneant  in  lamilia  mea  "  eeem 
to  have  beotune  words  of  styla. 

In  Portugal  the  praxf  ds  or  inalienable  right  ot 
primogeniture  for  three  gan«ati«iib  wia  abdiahad  &  tha 
Act  of  19th  Uay  1863. 

Denmuk  still  retains  mnch  more  perfect  entaila.  Iliere 
the  aadtffaard,  <x  family  seat,  including  the  homlgaanif 
or  manorial  demesne,  and  the  bihtder  godt^  or  portim 
oooapiad  by  small  farmen^  is  frequency  entailed  either  aa 
(1)  tile  ttamkutif  a  perpetnal  entail  of  both  heritable  and 
movabb  estate^  which  the  crown  sometimes  gradously 
allows  to  be  converted  into  money  tmsti^  or  (S)  the  33 
baronial  fiefs  all  created  sinos  the  establishment  of  absolnte 
government  in  1660,  and  which  on  failnre  of  beiii  revert 
to  the  crown.*  Ever  since  the  teaching  of  the  eoMomist 
Pontoppidaa,  followed  up  by  the  practical  eA>rte  of 
Bemstorff  and  Btroensee,  and  in  the  present  century  by 
the  agitation  of  the  BoHdtwmur,  or  Radical  Left  of  the 
Bigsdag,' there  has  been  a  tendency  to  bring  land  mors 
completely  into  ccMnmeroa  The  constitution  of  1849, 
indeed,  prohibits  the  creation  of  new  entails.  By  Bishop 
Mourad's  bill  of  1861,  drawn  by  the  jurist  Larsan,  tha 
powers  of  selling  the  entailed  bonder  gaarde  were  extended 
much  beyond  tbe  principles  of  fattefvanff,  or  obligation  to 
lease  for  two  lives.  Count  Frijs  and  the  landownera' 
party  then  began  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  tene> 
mented  fanns  into  freeholds ;  and  in  1869  Hansen  carried 
bis  expropriation  bill,  which  prohibits  new  estatea  f«  life, 
and  provides  a  machinery  for  compensation  at  the  expiry 
of  existing  ipteraets.  In  Sweden,  although  primi^^tare 
and  even  favour  to  male  issne  u  anicnown,  there  are  still 
entailih  ilfluwgh  no  new  onaa  can  ba  oreated. 


■ '  MoUss,  Ik  JByawwwi  jWnywdfanw  Origtm  m  ITatun,  im. 

'  Hw  Asaab  oouUtsttoa  of  BsrooiM  (1808)  eboUdwd  ai^fonto 
prododsg  lea  tlua  SOOO  or  mon  tlun  80,000  plutrM. 

*  Ttm  If  klto.  tho  Arr^fomU,  or  MtkUad  lwa«  to tbo  tanutt  and  bla 
holn  for  orar,  aaoliMitliig  %a  tha  awBar-o^fiOhuw-of -4itln(MfWthoat 
pevanef  Mlswmortisfik  ^ 
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old  hereditary  male  fiefs,  sa^jak  or  beglik,  siaiiul 
and  iMtorc,  originally  granted  by  the  Ottoman  rulers,  hare 
now  mtirdy  dkappeand.  Tbaee  grants  were  uuUniibls 
and  iavicdaUa,  and  formed  a  ^tedee  of  Ctovemment  entaiL 
The  poneeior  of  tiie  begUk  wa«  in  the  TnriEiBh-epeaking 
proriniMB  ealled  der»-beg,  lord  of  the  valley;  in  the  Arab 
dirtrieti  (e.^.,  Syria  and  Irak)  he  was  ciUled  ameer,  or 
gonramor.  Ihe  muiyt  nurig*^  or  tWoi  (crown)  lands,  held 
fiMi  tiM  crown,  itill  reqnir»  poUie  authority  for  moat  acts 
of  fnU  ownership.  (See  the  law  ctf  Tth  Ramasw  1374,  or 
1  Ml  April  1867,  whiofa,  alightly  modiOed,  forms  at  present 
the  eods  of  land^tls  in  Turiuy  in  Europe.)  It  is  a 
fnndomMital  prhidple  irf  Mahometan  law  thiU  all  land 
bekaigi  to  the  sultan  aa  tiiegiftof  CUxl,  and  is  thenfne  to 
be  iis«l  Justly. 

IHie  landrlegidation  vi  Russia  during  the  present 
eentoiy  is  so  ofta  qnoted  that  this  sketch  wbnld  liot  be 
oomplete  without  some'  lefHeoea  to  its  provisions  on  tlie 
snl^ect  ol  entails.  By  the  Dth  olaaBa  U  the  edict  of 
October  9,  1807,  the  praoliee  of  aettUng  eatates  by 
hereditary  leasee  (afterwards  abdished)  was  eontinned; 
whUa  die  9th  dense  prorided  that  faddil  entails  tmiJUUi 
MHUNusa  might  be  unsettled  \ij  family  agreement.  The 
Fmasian  fidti  eommmmm  may  be  oonstitnted  in  every 
object  of  prt^rty  yielding  annual  retuma  withoat  waste 
of  snbstanoe ;  and  so  an  entafl  of  certain  movables  is  oom- 
petant.  The  Prussian  tenant  for  life  ckd  let  on  lease,  and 
eliargB  the  land  with  annuities  for  liis  daughters,  and  can 
gratu'tou^  dispose  of  his  life-interest  The  Hessian  law 
compds  lum  to  chai^  the  fee  with  {ffovisions  to  his 
youB^  sons.  The  sale  of  uaeleas  land  has  always  been 
permitted,  but  otherwise  a  public  Act  of  expropriation 
must  be  got,  or  a  deoirion  of  the  whole  family  cooncil. 
Two  next  heirs  in  remainder  may,  however,  by  their  con- 
sent give  effect  to  an  exchange.  The  charges  to  which  a 
fiiUi  comfliiMum  is  sul^ect  are  the  debts  of  the  founder, 
ezpenditore  by  the  tenant  for  the  aboliticm  of  real  charges, 
for  embankment  dues,  flood-rates,  rebuilding,  and  for 
bringing  wwn-out  land  agdn  into  eoltivation.  The 
soecesBion  is  usually  limited  to  male  persons ;  and  monks 
and  dishonoored  persons  are  spedally  excluded.  In  the 
Rhine  Provinces  and  many  parts  of  North  Qermany,  fidei 
eommisaa  were  abolished  on  the  introdnction  of  French 
law  without  compensation  to  the  heirs  in  remainder. 
Tb^  were  sulseequently  re-established,  but  the  38tb  section 
of  the  Land  Rights  of  the  Qerman  people  (1848)  provides — 
Fidsi  eommista  are  to  be  abolished.  The  form  uid  con- 
ditions  of  sudi  abolition  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
legislation  of  each  state."  Distioct  from  Jtdei  oommuta 
there  are  in  Qermany  man^  z'^oient  customary  entails,  not 
usually  restricted  to  mats  li.'^ixs,  and  terminable  by  agree- 
ment of  the  occupant  with  the  next  heir.  Ther^was  also 
power  to  sell  in  oircumstanoes  of  necessi^  subject  to  pre- 
emption by  the  next  hair.  Many  of  these  eatatai  test  on 
family  *•  lye-laws." 

On  the  vhola  mUeet  wm  X^perlt  if  H.K  Cmuvk  M  Sytttma  of 
Zand  J'mun,  1870.  (W.  C.  S.) 

ENTOMOLOGY.    Sea  Insbctb. 

ENTOZOA,  from  hr^,  within,  and  (Syty,  an  animal,  a 
name  applied  to  internal  parasites.    See  PAAAsma. 

ENTBECASTEAUX,  Jos^h-Aktoinb  Bkuhi  d' 
(1739^1793),  a  celebrated  French  navigator,  was  bom  at 
Aix  in  1739.  He  entered  the  nav^  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1778  he  eonmanded 
a  frigate  of  32  gons,  and  hy  his  clever  seamanship  was 
Bucee«fal  in  convoying  a  fleet  of  merdiant  vessels  from 
Marseilles  to  the  Levant,  although  thev  were  attacked  by 
two  pirate  vessels,  each  of  whidi  was  laigsr  than  his  own 
■hip.  In  1785  he  wae  appmnted  to  the  oommaml  of  the 
French  fleafc  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  in  1787  he  was 


named  governor  of  the  Mauritius  and  &s  Isie  of  Bonrboh. 
While  in  command  of  the  East  India  fleets  he  made  a 
voyage  to  China,  an  achievement  which  led  the  French 
Government  to  select  him  to  command  an  expedition  in 
seardi  of  La  P4rovse^  of  whom  nothing  had  been  heard 
since  Febmsry  1788.  EntreoaaCeanx  failed  to  obtain  any 
tidings  of  him,  but  in  the  oonzae  of  his  search  he  made 
important  geographical  discoveries.  He  traced  the 
ontlinea  U  the  eastern  ooast  of  Kew  "^^'^APTe^  discovtfed 
many  fine  harboui  and  roadsteads  on  aooUi  <rf 
Tasmania,  and  tooohed  aX  mam  than  300  places  on  the 
sontb>wsst  coast  ot  Kew  Hdland  While  near  Uie  island 
of  Java  ha  waa  stacked  by  abony,  and  died  20th  July 
1793.  Iliece  are  three  nanatives  of  his  vt^agaa  the 
first  by  De  La  BiUardiifla^  Mb,  1800,  the  seoond  hj  De 
Rossel,  Paris,  1808,  and  the  third  by  De  FrtfminviUe, 
Brest,  1838. 

EKZIO,  Ung  of  Sardmia  (1325-1273),  who  pkyed  a 
great  part  in  the  conflict  between  the  enpiia  and  the 
papacy  in  fint  half  of  the  13th  centnry,  was  one  of  the 
n^nnl  sons  of  dm  emperor  Frsdeiiok  IL  by  his  misfams 
the  beantifQl  Biancn  Landa.  He  waa  bom  at  Fslemw  at 
the  eUise  of  the  year  1335,  the  same  year  in  which  his 
bthar  maried  as  his  seoond  wils  lolimte  (tf  Jeraialam. 
His  name  is  ooigectiirad  to  be  *  oovn^tkB  of  the  Oennaa 
"  Haas.*  In  his  thirteenth  year  b«  foogfat  by  Us  latWa 
ude  against  the  Lombaids  at  the  batUe  at  Oortennon; 
and  in  the  following  year  (1338)  the  empenv,  in  puananen 
of  hii  determination  to  recover  for  the  empire  variona 
territcnes  claimed  as  fieb  of  the  Holy  See,  married  Enao 
to  Adelaaia,  the  widowed  heirees  ot  Sardinia  and  Coniaa, 
and  at  the  some  time  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Sardinia.  He  also  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
his  father.  ,In  May  1239  he  was  declared  vicar  impoial 
in  the  north  of  Ital^,  and  took  command  of  the  Oerman 
and  Baraoen  tro<^  m  the  imperial  army.  From  this  time 
Enao  was  his  father'a  ri^t  hand  in  war.  He  at  once 
entered  the  March  «t  Anoona ;  and  so  formidable  to  the 
papacy  w«e  his  achievements  that  the  moat  distinguidied 
soldier-cardinal,  John  of  Colonna,  waa  sent  against  him. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  pope,  Gregory  IX.,  excom- 
municated Frederick  voA  his  son  ;  and  a  crusade  against 
them  was  soon  after  preached.  This  beating  the 
"  drum  ecclesiastic,"  however,  did  not  scare  them  from 
their  purpose.  In  1 2  4 1  Enzio  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  and  in  this  poet  he  added  to  his  already 
high  reputation  by  a  victory  over  the  Qenoeee.  The  pope 
having  convoked  a  council  at  Rome,  the  prelates  were 
flocking  to  it  in  lai^  numbers  in  defiance  of  the  emperor's 
remoQstoances  and  eommanda  They  were  convejred  on 
board  a  number  of  Genoese  g^eys;  and  this  fleet  Enzio, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Pisans,  encountered  and  defeated 
near  Meloria  (May  3).  Three  vesstis  were  sm^  and 
nineteen  captaued  Amonj^t  the  captives  were  three 
cardinal4egfl^  and  many  Insbops  and  archbishops.  The 
booty  taken  was  immense,  and  included  the  vast  sums  of 
money  which  the  notorious  Cardinal  Otho  had  just  collected 
in  England.  The  prelates  were  all  taken  to  Naples,  and 
were  kept  in  dose  confinement,  bound  with  silver  "^'^m  in 
mockery.  After  the  death  of  the  pope  (August)  Enzio 
was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  aid  his  brother  Oonrad, 
king  of  the  Romans,  against  the  invading  Tatar  hosts.  By 
the  victory  won  by  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstauffen,  near  the  De1phos,'an  afflaent  of  the  Danube, 
Europe  and  Christendom  were  finally  deUvered  from  the 
presence  of  tiieae  desolating  hordes.  Emdo  was  afterwards 
sei^  into  Lomhaidy,  »hidi  waa  for  several  yean  the  eoene 
of  hk  diief  exploits.  Ja  1345  l»-was  *™^mnnifsti!d 
wil^  the  emperor  by  POB^Jfeieq^piSV .  3^  y«n  later 
he  besieged  Parma,  hut  was  compeDed  to  retml   Hs  aoui 
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after  beuag*d  Colmna.  In  124d  he  took  tHa  caatla  of 
.AnJa,  and  on  thia  occasion  ha  aollied  hia  fair  fame  by 
patting  to  death  more  than  a  hundred  Onelb  of  Keggio 
who  were  taken  prisonera  there.  At  the  head  of  the 
Modeneae,  Enno  encooutered  the  troopi  of  Bologna^  Hay 
3d,  1349,  at  Foaaalta,  and  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  waa  consigned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  nothing 
conld  move  hu  capton  to  abate  a  jot  of  their  rigoor.  On 
one  occasion  he  nearly  auccaeded  in  making  his  eac^ 
ooncealed  in  a  eaak,  but  waa  recogniiad  by  his  golden  hair. 
"A  captive  at  the  age  of  twenty-foor,*  says  Dean  Milman, 
"  thia  youth,  of  beau^  equal  to  his  braTery,— ^e  poet|  the 
muaioian,  as  well  aa  the  moat  valiant  eoltUar  and  oonsam- 
mate  o^rtcun, — pined  out  twen^-thne  ^aan  of  life,  if  not 
in  ft  aqnalid  dungeon,  in  miserable  inai^vily.''  £n^io  was 
paasioDately  lorad  by  Luda  BiadagU^  ft  hig^4>oni  mtidea 
of  BbloEDftf  who  waa  given  to  him  ai  a  eompanion  ;  and 
■ha  mada  aaranJ  mmmm  awful  attempts  to  zaatora  him  to 
fcaedom.  Hewas  the  beat-beloTedion  of  the  emparor^who 
woald  have  g^Tea  any  mm  for  hia  nnsoat,  and  to  whom 
tha  losa  of  fa^  waa  a.Uf»-l<»g  affliBfinn.  Nor  waa  he  lose 
ktoHied  br  hia  foUowan  for  hia  brava^  honour^le,  and 
ganaroDR  eharactar  aa  a  leader  in  mt.  Bnsio  died  in  con- 
finem«ntatBolG«gna,lbnh  H1S7SI  The  Bidogneae  gave 
him  a  augnificant  funeral,  ffia  bo^  was  wnhalmed, 
rdbad  in  aoariet,  and  lay  in  state  for  some  daiya  waanng  a 
goldan  onwn  and  aoeptca  It  waa  than  buried  in  tha 
chwdi  ef  8t  Daiua^a,  and  a  nmrble  tomb  was  erected  in 
auBuay  of  liia  horo.  History,  says  Ur  Kington  (SiaL 
JVwMi  a#  Stoamit  toL  iL  p.  389),  doaa  not  xaowd  a 
^ora  aoRowful  talei 

BON  DE  BEAUICONT,  CuKua  Gaaavikva  Louibb 
Anaoan  Anatd  Tucoraia  d*  (17S8-1810X  oommonly 
known  aa  fha  CSievaliar  d'Eon,  a  pcditieal  adTentniar,  was 
b«n  at  Tunnarre^  in  Buigondy,  on  tha  0th  October  172& 
He  waa  dia  son  of  an  advocata  ti  good  poaititm,  and  after 
%  distingnishad  eonisa  cf  study  at  tha  C^%a  Masvin,  he 
beoame  a  doctor  of  law  qiacial  dispoisation  before  the 
usual  age,  and  adopted  his  father's  profesaion.  He  oom- 
menoed  Htsiaty  wmk  aa  a  eontiibntcar  to  Fr&on's  Aw^it 
XtNfran^  and  attraotad  nolaea  as  a  political  writer  by  two 
voifcs  m.  finaaeial  and  administratin  questional  which  he 
published  in  hia  twenty-fifth  year.  Hia  reputation  in- 
creased 10  ra|ndly  that  in  1756  he  waa,  on  the  recocmanda- 
tiott  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  eutousted  by  Louis  XT.  with  a 
seoet  ndssiou  to  the  court  of  Bnssia.  It  waa  on  thia  oeoa- 
aion  that  he  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  dreas  fA  a 
woman,  witii  tiie  connivance,  it  is  suppoaed,  tA  tha  French 
court  ts,  this  disguise  he  obtainod  the  appointment  of 
reader  to  the  empreos  Elisabeth,  uid  won  her  over  entirely 
to  tha  viawa  of  Ida  rctyat  master,  with  whom  he  maintained 
ft  aaoret  owtaqiondeiice  during  the  whole  of  his  diphmiatio 
eanei;  After  a  year's  absence  he  retnnied  to  Fatis  to  be 
immediately  chained  with  a  second  mission  to  St  Petata- 
buft  in  which  he  figured  in  his  true  sex,  and  as  brother  of 
tha  laader  wlio  had  been  at  the  Bnssian  court  tha  year 
befbm^  He  played  an  important  part  in  the  negotiationa 
betwemi  the  courts  of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  France  during 
the  Seven  Tears*  War.  For  these  diplcmatio  servioea  he 
was  rewarded  wiUi  the  decoration  of  the  grand  cross 
of  St  Louis.  In  1759  he  served  with  the  French  army  on 
the  Bhine  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marshal  de  Brc^Ue,  and 
waa  wounded  during  tha  campaign.  He  had  held  for  some 
years  previously  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  military  exercises, 
partieularly  in  fencing.  In  1762,  on  the  return'  of  the 
Due  de  Niv«mais,  Eon,  who  had  been  aecretary  to  his 
imbaaiy,  was  appo^ited  his  successor,  first  aa  resideut  agent 
ind  than  aa  minister  plenipotentieiy  at  the  conit  of  Qraat 
friUBik  Ha  had  not  been  long  in  tUi  fOaitioa  ihw  fca 


lost  the  favour  of  his  sovereigu,  chiefiy,  according  to  his 
own  account,  through  the  adversa  influence  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  who  was  jealous  of  him  as  a  secret  oorra- 
spondent  of  the  king.  Superaeded  by  Count  Ouerchy, 
Eon  showed  hia  irritation  by  denying  the  genuineness 
of  the  letter  of  ^pointment>  and  by  raising  an  action 
against  Guerchy  for  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  Qnerehy, 
on  tha  other  hand,  had  previously  commenced  an  action 
against  Eon  for  libel,  founded  on  the  publication  by  the 
latter  of  certain  state  documents  of  which  he  had  possee- 
sum  in  his  official  capacity.  Both  parties  succeeded  In 
ao  ^  as  a  true  bill  was  found  against  Qnerehy  for  the 
attempt  to  murder,  though  by  pleading  his  privilege  as 
ambassador  he  escaped  a  trial,  and  Eon  was  found  guilty 
fA  the  UbeL  Failing  to  come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
(«,  he  waa  outlawed.  Fo^  some  years  afterwaxda  ha 
lived  in  obscurity,  appearing  in  pnUio  diiefiy  at  fencing 
Tffatchea,  During  thia  period  nuaoun  as  to  the  eax  of 
Ecu,  wijpnating  probably  in  the  story  of  his  first 
residence  at  St  Prteraburg  as  a  female,  began  to  axoita 
public  intereet.  Bets  ware  fraqoentiy  laid  on  tiia  auhgaet, 
and  an  aetion  laised  befoie  LordUansfield  in  1777  for  &b 
recovury  d  one  of  these  bets  facon^  the  queetum  to  a 
jodioiBl  decision,  whish  Eon  was  declared  a  female^ 
A  mmth  after  tha  trial  he  letnmed  to  Fmnoe^  baving 
reeaivad  pennisaiwi  to  do  ad  as  tiia  zaanltof  negotiationa  in 
which  Beaumarchais  was  employed  aa  agent  The  condi- 
tions were  Chat  he  waa  to  ddivar  up  oartun  atata  doen- 
mmts  in  hia  poseessioa,  ud  to  ilwar  tiw  drssa  of  a  fmale. 
lha  xeaaoi  m  tlw  lattw  tA  theea  stipulatioDa  has  never 
been  dee^  ejqilained,  but  he  eomplied  with  it  to  tiia 
doae  of  his  life;  In  1784  ha  lacdTed  permisrion  to  vidt 
London  fee  tha  pwpoea  of  bringing  bach  his  librpiy  and 
otiier  ^par^.  He  did  not,  howeter,  letnm  to  Fkane^ 
thoogh  after  tiie  Bavolntion  he  aant  a  letter,  utinf[  the 
naau  of  Madame  d^loa,  hi  whidi  he  offered  to  serve  m  the 
repnUioan  army.  He  died  in  London  <m  the  3Sd  Msj 
1810;  During  dw  dosing  years  of  hie  lile  ha  is  eud  U> 
have  enjoyed  a  small  penaiim  from  George  IIL  A  ^kmU 
mortem  examination  ^  the  body  oonduslvely  established 
the  faot  that  Eon  was  a  maua 

EOTTOS.  Jdnar,  Babov  (1813-1871X  ft  distinguished 
Hungarian  statesman,  anthtMr,  poet,  and  oratw,  was  bom 
at  Bnda  on  the  3d  September  1813.  He  was  educated 
partiyat  his  father's  satate  at  Ercsi,  in  the  megys  or  oonnty 
of  SsAesfeh^rvir  (Stuhlweissenburg),  and  partiy  in  Bnda, 
where  also  he  studied  law  and  philosophy  from  1826-31. 
As  early  aa  1630^  Eotvos  commenced  his  literaiy  career 
by  a  translatitm  of  Goethe's  (?o«(s  em  BerlvMng«i^  f flowed 
shortly  afterwards  fa^  two  orijpnal  oomediee  and  a  tragedy 
Bo»9&  {R^va^i^  which  sbow^  a  singular  beauty  of  style; 
In  1833,  after  having  pasaed  the  requisite  examinations  at 
PoBSony  (Presaburg),  he  began  at  the  early  age  of  twen^ 
his  offidal  career  as  a  vice-notary,  which  position  ha  held 
for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Tienna,  where  he  was 
employed  at  tiie  Hungarian  ehanoellory;  here,  however, 
he  only  remained  for  a  short  time;  In  1836  he  commenced 
a  hmg  journey  with  the  object  of  visiting  the  chief  towns 
tA  Germany,  Holland,  France,  and  England,  and  did  no^ 
return  to  Hungary  before  1837.  ShorUy  after  this  he 
was  appconted  to  a  seat  in  the  district  court  of  justice  at 
Eperiee,  which  office  he  soon  resigned,  witiidiawing  to  his 
grandfather's  eetate  at  Silyi,  where  for  some  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  studies.  His  dramatic  works  had  mean- 
while attracted  tiie  attention  of  the  Eiafaludy  society,  of 
which  learned  body  he  was  elected  a  member  in  the  year 
1830.  But  he  readied  the  xeuith  (A  his  fame  as  an  authw 
in  the  year  1838,  when  his  novd  forfAoMt  (Hs 
(7ar^i(ni»i)m>eared  in  tiuJ!eld»a^d.^mr2AuH  ifnwudor 
<wiiJflflt)>  of  which  Iw  waa  himaelf  tiie  edlto^Rnd  whidr 
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wu  pnblikhed  between  1838  and  1841  at  Pefttli,  fur  the 
beoefit  of  tbe  Buffflrers  from  the  fiooda  which  devastated 
that  atj  in  1838.  The  srticlea  comprised  in  this  work, 
which  extended  to  five  volumes,  were  c(}Dtributed  b^  vari- 
ous distinguished  literary  men,  amongst  whom  EStvos,  aa 
having  written  the  longest  and  most  important  article,  occu- 
pies a  coDspicnons  place.  In  recognition  of  his  literary 
merit  he  was  in  1839  elected  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  year  1840  Ebtvos,  having 
removei  from  Sd.\yi  to  Buda,  took  his  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  advanced  political  movement  of  that  period,  aiding  his 
eloquence  by  his  writings.  Among  the  many  important 
works  which  emanated  from  his  pen  at  this  time,  one 
entiUed  A  Falu  Jrgyidjf  {The  Village  Koiary),  which 
appeared  in  1845,  demands  especial  attention.  In  this  work 
the  author  vividly  depicts  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  of 
public  administration  in  Hungary  by  county  elections;  and 
the  vigour  of  the  narrative,  combined  with  the  hnmoroos 
and  political  character  of  the  incidents  related,  have  caused 
it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  national  tales  in  the 
whole  circle  of  European  literature.  An  English  transla^ 
tion  of  this  romance  by  Otto  Wenckstom,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  F.  Pnlazky,  to  whom  the  original  was  dedicated, 
appeared  in  1850  and  there  is  also  an  excellent  German 
translation  by  Count  J.  MailAth.  The  JtVttr^  was  followed 
in  1847  by  an  historical  romance  of  the  16th  century, 
Magyarorndg  1514  hen,  translated  afterwards  into  German 
under  the  name  of  Bavernh-ieg;  this  work  struck  the  key- 
note of  that  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  which  was 
virtually  effected  in  1848.  In  fact,  the  reforms  which  from 
time  to  time  were  introduced  into  the  Hungarian  constitu- 
tion mast  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed  to  the  political 
and  litera{7  laboan  of  Eotvos.  His  work  Rtform  was  a 
collection  of  srticlea  which  he  had  previously  contributed 
to  one  of  the  leading  Htuigarian  newspapers,  the  Petti 
Mirtap. 

Upon  tlie  formetion  of  Ae  first  responsible  Hungarian 
miniitiy  on  the  15th  Uateh  1848,  Ranm  £otTi»  TeoeivBd 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  publio  inatmction;  but  on  the 
28th  September  be  was  obliged  to  rdiBquisli  that  post,  in 
consequence  of  the  tMaasination  of  Lambetft  the  Austrian 
govamor  of  Hoogaty.  He  then  proceeded  to  Yienngf  and 
■nheeqnentiy  to  Munich,  returning  to  Feath  in  1851.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  published  en  important  poUtieal  treatise, 
botti  in  Hongiiian  and  German,  entitled  A  XIX.  taUad 
unUiodi  «tmifin<£  le/olydta  at  dlladalomra  {The  Infiuenee 
Qf  Suling  Ideal  of  ihe  19tk  CetUwf  on  the  State^.  By 
thie  work,  and  othere  of  ft  itmilar  tendency,  he  was  instm- 
mental  in  prQ>ariBg  the  popular  mind  ior  those  conatita- 
tional  changes  which  were  afterwsrdi  ao  beuefidallj  hitro- 
duced;  end  when,  in  1667,  the  second  Hnngarian  miniatry 
was  cidled  into  existence,  Edtvos  was  again  entrusted  with 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  public  instruction.  Already  in 
the  year  1856  he  had  been  elected  vice-presideot  of  the 
Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1866  he  attained 
the  high  honour  of  president.  He  dieif  on  the  2d  February 
1871,  after  a  few  weeka^  illneaa,  in  the  fifty^ighth  year  of 
his  age. 

EPAUINOITDAS,  the  most  celebrated  general  of 
Thebes,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  5th  century  B.C., 
was  the  eon  d  Polymnis,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family. 
Brought  np  in  poverty,  he  was  diligent  in  acquiring  the 
culture  of  the  age,  and  became  skilful  in  gymnastic  exercises 
and  in  playing  the  flute.  For  his  intellectoal  edncation  he 
was  chiefly  indsbted  to  Lysis  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean 
exOe.  According  to  the  account  given  by  FlnUrch,  he 
served  on  the  Spartan  side  at  the  battie  of  Kantinea  in 
385  B.a  along  with  Pelopidai,  who  having  Mien  appareotij 
nnrtiUy  wounded  duting  the  ungogement,  waa  protvetrd 
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by  Epaminondos  at  the  nA  of  liis  U/e.  Some  have  sup- 
posed this  incident  to  have  been  the  origin  of  a  friendship 
which  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  enduring  in 
ancient  Greek  history.  Epominondaa  was  almost  past  his 
prime  before  he  took  any  prominent  port  in  public  affairs. 
He  refused  at  first  to  co-operate  in  tiie  revolution  ci  379 
B.C.,  of  which  his  friend  Pelopidas  wes  one  of  the  leaders, 
owing  to  Pythagorean  scruples  as  to  the  possible  shedding 
of  innocent  blood.  But  his  desire  to  be  freed  fnun  the 
Spartan  yoke  was  as  keen  as  that  of  any  of  hia  fellow 
citizens,  and  after  the  blow  was  struck  he  did  his  utmost  to 
stir  up  the  Theban  youth  to  maintain  their  independenca 
In  371  B.C.  Epominondas  was  one  of  the  chief  representor 
tives  of  Thebes  at  the  conference  at  Sparta  where  the 
Athenians  sought  to  arrange  a  peace.  He  claimed  the 
right  to  sign  the  treaty  for  Ba»tia,  thus  aaeerting  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities.  The  ohdm 
waa  not  recognized  by  the  represent^ivos  of  the  other  states, 
and  as  Epaminondas  insisted  on  it,  Thebes  was  excluded 
from  the  treaty  altogether,  A  Spartan  invasion  of  Boaotia 
under  Oeombrotus  immediate^  followed  the  rupture  of 
negotiations.  .With  an  army  not  one-half  tlie  strength  of 
that  opposed  to  it,  Epaminondas  inflicted  a  crushing  de- 
feat upon  the  invaders  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lenotra 
(371).  He  immediately  set  himself  to  consolidate  the 
position  of  Thebes  by  forming  alliances  and  by  weakening 
Sparta.  With  the  latter  object  in  view,  he  supported  the 
founding  of  !&£egalopolis  and  the  organization  of  Arcadia 
as  an  independent  government  Ita  369  he  entered  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  took  another  important  st^  towards  the 
weakening  of  Sparta  by  establishing  the  Meeseniana  in 
their  own  country,  and  founding  the  ci^  of  Meateae  on 
lilount  Ithome.  On  their  return  home  Epamhumdai  end 
Pelopidas  were  accused  of  having  retained  thor  command 
beyond  the  legal  period.  Though  there  was  no  donU  Hut 
they  had  broken  the  letter  of  the  law,  Epaminondaa  made 
a  spirited  defence,  whuh  aecnted  the  acquittal  of  boA.  In 
the  epring  of  368  Epaminondae  waa  agaia  in  ^ 
Peloponneaum  and  detached  Scroll  and  Pellene  from  llu 
lAcedsBmcmian  alliance^  On  his  retom,  however,  he  was 
repulsed  ij  Cbabriai  in  an  attack  which  he  made  i^on 
Corinth.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  took  part  in  As  an* 
Buccettfnl  ezpeditioB  lent  to  Tlieesaly  to  ddiver  PilopUM 
from  Alemnder  of  Fher»,  though  be  did  not  hdd  a 
command,  havbg  been  d«fpraded  owing  to  an  Impreenon 
that  he  bad  not  been  sufficiently  active  against  Sparta  in 
the  preriona  campaign.  Li  tlie  next  year  (367)  be  wai 
sentat  the  bead  of  ao  amy  into  Thnewly,  and  mcoeeded  in 
freeing  Feloradaa  without  requiring  to  give  battlei  Mean- 
while Ihe  rdation  of  the  Arcadians  with  tliebes  bad  been 
growing  unfriendly,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Epamin^daa 
could  not  prevent  them  from  fonning  an  alliance  with 
Athens.  Hatters  wore  brought  to  a  criafi  In  363,  when 
the  Theban  governor  of  Tegea  arrested  Ae  repweentatiTei 
of  Arcadia,  who  had  met  there  to  oonclnde  a  peace  with 
Elis.  Though  the  prisoners  were  released  in  a  short  time^ 
and  an  apology  made  for  their  arrest,  the  Arcadiani 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  governor.  Epamuundas 
replied  that  the  mistake  lay  not  in  the  arrest  but  in  the 
release,  and  that  he  would  come  shortiy  and  reduce  the 
Arcadians  to  reason.  Accordingly  in  362  he  invaded  the 
Peloponnesas  for  the  fourth  tima  A  pitched  battle  was 
fought  at  Iklantinea,  in  which  the  Thebuis  were  victorioa^ 
but  Epaminondas  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  carried 
out  of  the  throng,  and  being  told  that  he  would  die  as  aoop 
as  the  javelin  was  withdrawn  from  his  wound,  he  did  not 
allow  this  to  be  done  until  he  had  heard  thathis  army  waa 
victorious  and  that  his  shield  was  safeu  A  column  was 
erected  over  his  gi-ava^  whidi  was  made  «i ~tiie«apof  whet* 
hflfea 
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celsbratod  for  hi«  laboun  ia  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dtimt^ 
was  born  at  I^rii  26th  Norember  1713,  being  the  ton 
of  Uw  kin^i  architect,  Be  itadied  for  the  eboreh,  bat 
haviDg  detuned  to  ligD  a  religions  formnla  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jaosanists,  he  was  denied  ordination  hj 
the  bishop  of  his  dioceasL  He  then  doToted  himself  Ur  the 
study  of  law ;  bnt  about  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
bar  of  Paris,  the  bishop  uC  TroyM  granted  him  (nrdination, 
and  offered  him  a  canoniy  in  his  cathedral  This  lashop 
died  soon  after,  and  the  sbb^  coming  to  Paris,  was,  on 
acoonnt  of  hu  relations  with  Boanen,  the  famous  Janseniit^ 
deprived  of  his  ecclesiastical  functions  by  the  ansbbishop 
of  BeanmonL  About  the  same  time  it  happened  that  lie 
heard  of  two  deaf  matee  whom  a  priest  laielj  dead  had 
been  endeaTonrio^  to  instruct,  and  he  offered  to  take  his 
place.  Tha  Spaniard  Fereira  was  then  In  Fnia,  exhibiting 
the  results  he  had  obtained  in  the  adacation  of  'deaf 
utea;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  that  it  was  from  him  that 
p6e  obtained  his  manual  alphabet  The  abM,  how- 
cTer,  affirmed  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Peraira's  methodj 
and  whether  he  did  or  not,  thwe  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
attained  far  greater  success  than  Fereira  or  any  ot  his 
predeceasoiB,  and  that  the  whole  efitem  now  follointd  in 
the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  virtuaU;  owes  its  origin  to 
his  intelligence  and  derotiou.  In  17S6  he  founded,  fw 
this  beneficent  puipoee,  a  school  which  he  supported  at  his 
own  expense  until  his  death,  and  which  aftenrards  waa 
sncceeded  by  the  "  Inatitation  Kationale  dea  Sourds  Uuets 
h  Paris,"  founded  by  the  National  Assembly  in  1791.  He 
died  33d  December  1789.  In  1838  a  bronze  monnment 
waa  erected  orer  his -grave  in  the  church  of  Saint  Boch. 
He  published  Tarious  books  on  his  method  of  instruction, 
but  that  published  in  1784  virtually  supersedes  all  otben. 
It  is  enUtlad  La  vfritaUe  maniife  tTifutruire  la  xmrdt  et 
uiuttf  eot^lrwU*  par  %ne  fon^tie  aeplrienct.  He  also  began 
a  DMonnair*  oMral  deM  Signe$,  which  was  comjtleted  by 
his  successor,  ^  Abb«  Sieard. 

EFERIES,  or  PmisaTA,  m  Hungarian  EpkkjUi  %  topX 
free  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the  virmegye  or  oouo^ 
<^  Siros,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Teresa, 
an  affluent  of  the  Theiaa  (48'  66'  N.  lat,  31'  15'  E.  lon^), 
143  miles  north-east  of  Festh.  Next  to  Easchan,  Eperies 
is  the  finest  town  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  eloth,  wool,  table-Iinra,  and  earthenware. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wine,  linen,  eatUe,  and  grain. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are.  the  rc^al  salt-worln  and  mines 
of  BMr  and  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Szemeta,  The 
bnhi  itself  u  deficient  in  its  supply  of  pure  spring  water, 
ffino*  the  year  1807  Eperiea  has  been  the  seat  of  a  Ofeek 
Osdudio  Kkhoprio ;  and  it  possesses  mn  episcopal  library,  a 
Catholio  gymnastnin,  a  normal  high  school,  and  an 
eraDgelicanUstriet  oollega  Among  the  principal  bnildings 
are  one  Lutheran  and  fonr  Roman  Oatholto  dinrdiss^  • 
J«wi^  synagogue,  a  town-hall,  and  a  eonn^  oonrt^nae, 
The  popnl^on  in  the  year  1867  was  8916^  bat  in  1870 
it  had  increased  to  the  number  of  10,772. 

EperiM  «u  fotudad  eboat  the  middle  of  the  lilh.  oentoir  hj  a 
OermtD  eolony,  tod  wu  eltikted  to  the  nnk  of  k  ronl  free  town 
in  IMf  by  Lonie  L  (the  Orait).  It  wu  tfterwtrda  fertlOed,  snd 
TMeired  apaeid  privQ^^  On  Aognst  1 1,  1086,  It  was  taken  hem 
tha  To^  bj  tha  Anatnaaa  ander  Oanersl  Schnlx.  In  1487  Oeaenl 
Oanlb  araetad  a  acalToId  In  the  pubtio  aqiuu^  apoa  which  ha  d»> 
f  espitatad,  ii^  e  aingle  day,  thirty  notablaa  of  the  town.  Eperlaa 
beesBU  in  17M  the  haed*qnsrtsn  ef  the  eonMarathm  of  Bar. 

EFERNAT  (the  andant  Jqua  Pmismmi),  tiie  eUaf  town 
of  a  Ftanch  anondissement  ia  the  depaHmeat  of  the 
Manie^  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mame^  at  the 
extremity  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  on  the  line  of 
nulwaj  between  Paris  and  Sttasbnig,  20  miles  W.N.W.  of 
(Ailon^  and  70  miles  east  uf  Fuilk   TIm  tova  i»  neatlj 
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built,  and  !n  its  subnrbear*  many  handsome  villas,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  rich  wine  merchantk  It  ia  best  known  as  the 
[oinapal  entr^M  of  the  Champagne^wioes,  which  are  kept 
here  bottled  in  extensive  vaults  in  the  chalk  rock  on  which 
the  town  is  built  Among  its  other  industries  may  be 
named  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool,  printing,  stock- 
ing-making, tsnning;  brandy-makings  and  the  manu&ctnre 
of  ohemicak  The  principal  buildings  are  the  town-house, 
in  which  is  a  pnbliolilrtary  with  15,<KtO  volumes,  the  pelace 
of  juatioe,  the  theatre^  and  the  parish  diardi,  buOt  in  the 
Itidien  i^le^  tad  eontafning  mu*  fine  stained  glass 
windowa   Tb»  popoktion  in  1873  waa  13,877. 

Zpanuty  wasbnmad  by  Fruieta  I,  is  1645,  to  prarest  Charl»tT, 
ofotauing  poeaaaBioo  of  its  wine  storea.  It  naiatad  Hearj  of  Ko- 
Twra  In  1S92,  and  Uvahal  Birta.  lUl  in  tha  stUok  which  preeeded 
its  oaptim  la  1642  it  was,  along  with  Clistan*Thleny,  ereotod 
into  a  dnchy,  snd  aaalgned  to  tha  dnke  of  BouUloB 

EPHEMERID^  a  nmarkable  famQy  of  Fsendo- 
Neuropterons  Insects,  deriving  the  name  from  i^fttpos,  in 
allusion  to  the  very  short  livee  of  the  winged  inncts.  In 
some  species  it  is  possible  that  they  have  scarcely  more 
than  one  day's  existence,  bat  others  are  for  longer  lived, 
though  the  extreme  limit  is  probably  rarely  more  than 
a  W(»k,  The  family  has  very  sherply  defined  eharacters, 
which  separate  ita  members  at  once  from  all  other  neurof^ 
terous  (or  pseado-nearopterous)  groupa 

These  insects  an  nniversalfyaqnatie  in  their  preparatory 
statea  The  eg^  are  propped  into  Hit  water  by  the  female 
in  large  masaeSj  resembluif^  in  some  speotes,  bunches  of 
grapee  in  miniature  Probably  several  months  elapse  before 
the  young  lame  are  exolnded.  Tha  eub-aquatic  condition 
lasts  a  considerate  time :  in  Cloianf  a  genus  of  small  and 
delicate  species,  Lubbock  proved  it  to  extend  over  uMre 
than  six  months;  but  in  luger  and  more  robust  genera 
(&^.,  Palinffmia)  then  appean  reason  to  believe  that 
the  greater  part  ci  three  jears  is  occuined  in  prepara- 
toiy  conditiona  The  hrva  is  elongate.  The  head  is  rather 
large^  andis  furnished  atfirstwithfivesimpleeyeB  of  nearly 
equal  eise;  but  as  it  increasesin  aim  the  homolognee  of  the 
facetted  eyas  of  the  imago  become  laq;er,  whereas  those 
equinlent  to  the  ocelli  remain  emalL  llie  antenna  are 
king  and  thread-like,  composed  at  first  of  few  joints,  bqt 
the  nnmber  of  theee  latter  appareutly  increase  at  each 
moult  The  mouth  parts  an  wellndevdoped,  oonusting  of 
an  upper  lip^  powerful  mandiblea,  ordinarily  threft-jointed 
marillaiy  palpi,  a  deeply  quadrifld  labium  or  lower  Up,  and 
threajmnted  ubial  pelpi.  There  are  three  distinct  and  large 
thoraeie  segments,  whereof  the  prothorax  is  narrower  than 
theothen;  the  less  an  much  shorter  and  stouter  than  in  the 
winged  inaeo^  wiun  monomerona  tani  termtaated  1^  a  single 
daw.  Tha  abdomen  .oonristt  cf  ten  segments,  the  tenth 
fumishad  with  loqg  and  slender  mnlti-artiMilate  tafli^  which 
appear  to  be  only  two  in  nunber  at  fin^  but  an  inters 
mediate  one  gndaally  develops  itfelf  (thoogih  tins  latter  fa 
often  loft  in  tha  winged  insect!,  Besinratim  is  effieted  by 
matBS  d  eotsfnal  giUi  ^aeed  along  both  aidea  of  the 
donoia  d  tha  abdomen  and  hinder  tifpumtt  of  the  thova^ 
These  vary  in  form:  in  fome  spacui  thsj  am  entin 
plates,  in  others  they  an  cat  up  into  nnnsroa  dividon^ 
u  all  casea  tAvened  1^  nnnwiow  tzaoheal  lanificationa 
According  to  the  laasaiMea  of  Ltabbock  and  of  tha  ICessra 
Jdy,  tta  very  yonng  lam  have  no  fenaduDg  wg^aa,  and 
ren>&ratioa  is  oAeted  thnuh  tha  lUa.  Lnbbock  tnoed 
atlsast  twimyatoaltein  ^le»/  at  aboafcOe  tenth  hhU- 
Bdents  of  lha  iring'CaMi  begui  to^pear.  Xkesegndnally 
becMU  Itmr,  awl  whan  n'tba  cnatnn  mj  be  said.to 
have  entend  iti  **  nymph  *  ituB ;  bat  then  is  DO  eandilion 
analogouB  to  the  p^Mtnga  « inaeota^th aompbla  aM(a- 
moroboeea  Then  may  w  imd  to  be^WMkarlm  dtfilceae 
modes  of  lite  in  than  lai'tU^'l&^alB^^ii^ 
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inbm  in  tb«  mud  or  daj  in  which  ttuf  lift:  othsn  «m 
foand  on  w  buMttii  itonM ;  vhil*  otlwn  tgiin  ■win  tnd 
aoA  inAj  among  watar  planti.  It  is  pnbabU  that  aonw 
an  canuTwoni,  either  attacking  othar  uxwm  or  lahriitiiig 
on  mon  minate  fonni  of  animal  life;  bat  othwi  parhi^ 
feed  more  egcdnaifely  on  T^gataUa  aattan  of  a  iffw  tj^ 
■ooh  aa  cHatontt 

When  the  aqoatio  intact  hM  laaehad  ita  foil  grovth,  it 
amargae  fnm  tiie  water  or  aeakB  ita  aaxttM  ;  wa  tli«*x 
aidUi  down  the  back,  and  tha  winged  f  onn  appaan.  But 
thi*  ii  sot  yet  parfao^  althoa|^  it  haa  all  the  form  (tf  a 
perfect  iaaeot  and  iacapaUa  of-ili^;itlB«Aat  iinriondj 
tanned  »  '^paend-ioi^Of''  '*  aob-imago^*  or  *'pE»-imaga" 
OoBtrai;  to  thehabitaof  all  othar  inweb,  than  yet  remaina 
a  pdlide  that  has  to  be  ahed,  ooTering  CTsry  part  of  the 
body.  This  final  numlt  is  effected  soon  after  the  iniecf e 
^pearance  in  the  winged  fonn;  the  creatnre  seeks  a 
temporary  resting-pUee,  tha  peDide  q^lits  down  the  back, 
and  the  now  perfect  inseot  eoniee  fwth,  often  differing 
Tery  great^  in  coknus  and  markings  fran  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  only  a  few  moments  before.  If  the  obserrer 
take  up  a  snitaUs  poutioa  near  water,  his  ooat  is  often 
seen  to  be  oorered  with  tlw  cast  sob-imaginal  skins  of 
these  insects,  vhich  had  chosen  him  aa  a  convenient  object 
upon  which  to  undergo  tiiair  final  change.  In  some  few 
genera  of  rety  low  type  it  anwars  probable  Uiat,  at  any 
rate  in  the  female,  this  final  change  is  never  affected,  and 
that  the  creatate  dies  a  aub-imaga 
:  The  winged  insect  differs  oonsidnahly  in  form  from  its 
sub-aqua^c  condition.  The  head  is  snuUer,  often  occupied 
almost  entirely  above  in  the  male  by  the  very  large  eyes, 
which  in  some  species  an  curiously  double  in  that  eaz,  one 
portion  being  jnllued,  and  fcoming  what  is  termed  a 
"  turban  f  ue  mouth  parts  are  aborted,  for  the  creatnn 
is  now  incapable  of  taking  nutriment  either  aoUd  or  fluid ; 
the  antenna  an  men  short  bristles,  consisting  of  two  nther 
large  basal  joints  and  a  multi-articulate  thread.  The  pnh' 
thorax  is  much  narrowed,  whereas  the  other  segments 
(espedally  the  meaothoraz)  an  greatly  enlarged;  ua  legs 
long  and  slender,  the  anterior  pair  often  very  much  longer 
in  uie  male  than  in  the  female ;  the  tand  four-  or  five- 
jointed  ;  but  in  some  genera  (e.^.,  OHfronmria  and  allies) 
the  legs  an  aborted,  and  the  creatures  an  driven  help* 
leasly  about  by  the  wind.  The  wings  are  carried  erect : 
the  anterior  pair  laige,  with  numerous  lon^tudinal  ner- 
Tnrs%  and  usually  abimdant  transverse  reticulation;  the 
poaterior  pair  vuy  much  smaller,  often  lanceoUte,  and 
frequently  wanting  abadntafy,  lie  abdomen  oonaists  of 
ten  segments ;  at  tha  end  an  ^thar  two  or  three  long 
multi-articulate  tails ;  in  the  male  the  ninA  joint  bean 
foreipated  appendegen ;  in  tha  female  tha  ovidnots  termmata 
at  the  junction  of  the  aeventh  and  eij^th  ventral  aegmenU 
The  aenal  act  takes  phm  in  the  air,  and  is  of  very  short 
duration,  but  is  appamtly  r^aated  aaveral  kima^  at  any 
nte  in  some  oasaa 

-  £{Aemerids»  an  founa  all  ovar  Aa  world,  avan  up  to  high 
northern  latitudes.  Piota^  Eaton,  and  others  have  given 
na  valuable  wtwks  or  monographa  on  tha  fsmilVf  but  tha 
Bubjeot  still  remains  little  nndmtood,  partly  owmg  to  the 
great  difficulW  of  preeerring  such  delicate  ineeots ;  and  it 
appean  ^bable  they  can  only  be  latisfactorily  investigated 
as  moist  pnpantions.  The  number  of  described  species  is 
less  than  200,  spread  over  many  genera. 

IVom  the  earliest  times  atteotloa  has  been  drawn  to  the 
enormous  abnudauoe  of  species  of  the  ftimfly  in  certain 
localitiea  Scopoli,  writing  mon  than  a  oentuiy  ago, 
speaks  of  them  as  so  abundant  in  one  plaoe  in  C^iola 
that  in  June  twenty  cart-loads  wen  carried  away  for 
manun  I .  PoijfmitartjfM  mrfftr,  which,  tfaoosh  not  fbmid  in 
£a(laud,  eooun  In  mngr  parts  ct  Earo^  (and  ii  onnmon 


at  FarisX  emargea  Inan  the  mtar  aoun  after  aunsel,  and 
oudlnnaa  f gc  aamal  hows  in  aneh  Bayiiada  aa  to  resemWa 
anov  diAwai^  pottiiig  out  li^i^  and  causing  mean- 
vwDieDea  to  nan,  awl  annoyanea  to  horaea  by  entering 
th«r  noatrila  Li  oAsr  puts  ol  tha  worid  th^  have 
been  rsoocdad  in  nmltltndea  Hat  obaeured  pessws-by  on 
the  other  aide  of  tha  etceet  And  similar  records  might 
be  multipliod  almoak  to  ai^  ezsnt  In  Britain,  although 
an  oftan  veiy  abundant,  wa  have  ecarcely  anything 


Fuih,  as  b  waD  known,  devour  them  greedi^,  and 
m^aj  a  verital^  feut  during  the  short  penod  In  which 
any  partionlar  species  appeara  By  anglm  our  common 
species  of  Sphnura  (nlffota  and  dmia,  but  mon  ef^ 
<nally  the  latter,  which  is  Du»a  abundant)  an  known  as  Uia 
"  May-fly,*  but  the  terms  "  Graen  Drako  "  and  "  Bastsrd 
Drake"  an  applied  to  oonditious  of  iha  asms  qmacK 
Useful  informati<m  on  this  point  will  be  found  in  Bcmaldali 
Flf-Fitktr't  Bntomologjf,  e£ted  by  Weetwood. 

A  stngnlar  creatun,  with  a  oan^aoe  almoat  Itks  that  ti 
a  miniatun  tortoise,  originally  deacribed  by  Uitreille  as  a 
doubtful  genos  of  Branchiopod  Crustacea  under  the  name 
of  Frotoputoma,  of  which  two  species  an  known  (one  occur- 
ring in  France,  the  other  in  Uadagascar),  is  now  almost 
proved  by  Uessn  E  &  K.  Joly  to  be  the  aquatic  condition 
of  some  insect  d  this  family. 

EphemeridiB  belong  to  a  my  andent  t^pe  of  insects, 
and  their  foesil  impnnts  an  enaaion,  oocairing  even  in 
the  Carboniferous  formation.  (b.  h*!..) 

EFHTflTAKS,  The  Efisili  to  the.  Datinaiion  <4 
tha  £putt«. — The  fint  and  moet  important  inquiry  con- 
nected with  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  has  reference  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  wsa  originally  addressed;  and  this 
inquiry  again  depends  so  much  upon  the  reading  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  epistle  that^  befon  proceeding  further,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  aa  f ar  as  possible  what  that 
reading  is.  In  the  Authorized  Yeruon  the  epistle  opens 
with  the  words,  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Jeeus  Christ  by  the. 
will  of  Qod,  to  the  saints  which  an  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the] 
faithful  in  Chriat  Jesua".  *'At  Ephesus"  is  the  ezpree- 
sion  in  dispute.  The  two  words  an  omitted  by  the  first 
baud  of  tlM  Yaticau  and  Sinaitio  HSS.,  and  by  tlie  second 
hand  of  67,  a  entsive  US.  of  the  l!lth  century,  whoee 
corrected  text  Griesbaeh  considered  mudi  mon  valuable 
than  the  text  as  it  originally  stood;  but  they  an  foond  in 
all  oUier  MSS.  and  versions. 

Strong  as  is  the  evidence  arising  from  the  comtmiation 
oS  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitio  US&,  it  wodd  be  difficult 
to  redst  the  ungular  amount  of  anthori^  oppoeed  to  themt 
wen  it  not  for  paawgea  from  writers  and  fathen  earlier 
tlun  the  eariieat  of  our  existing  M8S.,  vrhieh  diow  that  dia 
ahaanea  of  the  words  was  not  only  known  to  them,  but 
was  ao  far  accepted,  u  at  least  probably  correct,  that  they 
mads  it  k  ground  iA  enriona  speculatton  with  ragaid  to  the 

Srtienlar  method  of  deaignat^  Christians  then  employed 
tha  apoatia,  Iba  earliest  witoess  la  Mardon,  ammt 
I  middle  of  tha  Sd  century,  althouf^  he  deals  owy  with 
tha  fsefc  We  gather  Uaiaon^  view  from  the  langnega  cf 
Tertnllian.  In  bis  treatiae  CoiUra  Jfardoium  (v.  11, 17)^' 
the  African  father  ohazgaa  Maidcm  with  havii%  eoidaiy 
to  tiia  ecrAas  «ec2sf«a,  ^ven  a  false  titie  to  ut  epistk^ 
designating  it  as  the  epistle  to  the  Laodicean^  jfaon  tt  in! 
itte  dSi^ntimmut  exploratorJ''  Had  Mareion  iread-  "at 
Ephesus  "  in  tha  first  vene  of  the  epUtle,  it  would  have 
been  impoesible  few  fiim  to  falsify  uie  title,  <^Ti«Tij]4ng  it 
into  "  the  epistle  to  the-  lAodiceans."  -  Tbt  change  would 

:  >  Tb«pMMgMfMm  Tattnlliu,  u  wall  u from  Ui*'Otb« Minn  to 
\i0  mtmtiamtij  qaoUd,  wUt  b«  fooad  st  Ingtli  b  atotl  oe,tlM  Uo- 
dnettou  to  tb«  N««'TtetamMrt-U  eoBmoa  •Mk.vWf'WES  Him  tma 
Ito  a»v«to  er  laUMiltln  la  SMk^[^^«V^^ 
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fiave  been  at  once  refated  hy  tlie  opening  vorda.  It  wiU 
be  oburred  that  Tertolliaa  does  not  aecnae  him  of  alter- 
ing tbe  texL  Harcion  therefore  miut  have  read  without 
"  at  EphesuB,"  and  moat  have  urged  that  he  was  led  to 
this  eonclosioQ  hj  his  diligent  inquiriea.  It  is  diffionlt  to 
see  ffhy,  in  aaaigoiiig  such  a  reason  for  his  view,  he  is 
not  to  be  beliered.  He  could  have  no  dogmatie  interest  in 
adopting  the  one  reading  rather  than  the  other.  The 
infereneas  ■n(l)tbat  Harcion  did  not  read  "at  'E^twoaf 
(2)  that<eTen  in  h!a  time  the  apistle  was  generally  nguded 
as  addressed  to  the  Ephesians ;  fS)  that  he,  as  the  reanlt 
of  earefnl  investigatioD,  beliered  it  to  hava  been  addressed 
to  tiie  Laodieaaiu.  It  is  mora  difflcnlt  to  draw  any  eua- 
closionfrcnn  TertuQian's  words  as  to  ths  reading  adc^)ted 
b/  himself.  There  is  no  donbt  fores  in  the  a^ment  of 
Harleas  and  othan  tfaat^  when  dstennining  an^  disputed 
poiiU  with  ngard  to  the  Nov  Tastamea^  hispnnciples  led 
him  to  appefd  to  ths  anttoritjf  of  traditicn  and  not  to 
oitioal  QonaidMstions,  Bat  tiiis  was  in  otses  where  tiiere 
was  a  dovbt.  Here,  with  *'  at  Ephanu  *  in  the  texl^  there 
coold  bs  none ;  and  it  is  hardly  possO^  to  Imsgina  that; 
if  he  had  Oiesa  words  before  him,hs  shonldBolyeTen  while 
resting  npon  ths  ventaa  «m/mw»  as  anffiownt  for  his  pur- 
pose, UTe  taken  occasion  from  then  to  poor  out  upon  the 
heretio  all  the  vials  of  his  indignant  scorn.  Instead  of 
that  ha  only  spetki^  howenr  soooif  nUy,  of  Uarcioa'a  great 
diligence  in  taqniry,  and  refers  to  nothing  but  the  "  title.* 
The  inferences  are  (1)  that  in  aU  tMrobability  TcrtolUan  did 
not  read  "  at  Epheana,"  and  (2)  that  he  knew  of  bat  one 
tradition  in  the  church  reaching  back  to  the  earliest  times, 
and  uohesitatlngly  accepted  by  him,  that  the  epistle  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  evidence  of  Origen  is  importani  In  a  eatna  con- 
taining put  of  his  lost  commeutary  npon  the  epistle,  that 
eminent  father  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "in  the  Ephesians 
alone  "  has  he  found  the  words  *'  to  the  aainta  that  are 
as  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  ths  strange  expression ;  as 
nplahiing  it  by  the  supposition  that  of  those  who  are 
made  partakers  of  the  "  I  am  "  it  may  fitly  be  said  '*  They 
are and  as  oonfirming  his  interpretation  by  the  words  of 
the  same  Paul,  who  speaks  in  a  similar  manner  elsewhere, 
when  he  writes  that  "  God  his  chosen  the  things  ^t  are 
not  to  bring  to  noaght  the  things  that  are."  The  inferences 
are  (1)  that  Origen  did  not  read  **  at  Ephesua,"  or  he 
would  not  hare  commented  as  he  does,  and  (2)  that  he 
knew  the  epistle  as  one  to  the  Ephesians. 

Once  more,  Basil,  about  the  end  of  the  4th  century, 
laaaons  in  an  exactly  siruilar  way,  quoting  without  the  ex- 
pression in  dispute,  and  adding  that  he  had  obtained  the 
reading  "  from  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  from 
his  own  study  of  ancient  MSS^"  The  inferences  in  his  case 
are  the  aame  as  in  the  case  <tf  the  others  already  mentioned, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  reading  "at  Ef^esus*  was 
now  ^nerally  accepted  in  the  church. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  refer  to  Jerome,  i^iile  the  eridence 
of  the  Igoatian  epistle,  if  it  may  be  reUed  on,  simply  shows 
that  very  early  in  ths  2d  century  a  whole  epistle,  which 
can  hardly  be  any  other  than  our  present  one  (the  longer 
recension  leaves  no  doubt  npon  ths  point),  was  beliered  to 
hare  been  written  by  St  Paul  to  the  Epheaian  churoh. 
Some  slight  force  may  be  added  .to  the  testimony  of 
Moreion  and  Basil  by  the  considaration  that  both  belonged 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  that  their  spheta  of  labour  was  coo- 
tignoua  to  the  district  to  one  part  or  anothw  of  whi<A  the 
apistle  was  sent  by  the  apostle. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  the  HS.  authority 
in  favour  of  the  omission  of  "  at  Ephesns  "  aasumea  a  very 
difiereut  importanoe  from  what  it  might  otherwise  posiesa 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  Sd  century  there 
wore  VSS.  in  einnktion  which  did  not  rand  ths  words; 


and  that,  during  the  4th  eantury,  U&9.  then  considered 
"  ancieuV'  which  also  omitted  them,  were  at  leaat  regarded 
as  highly  autboritative  by  distinguished  men. 

The  internal  evidence  is  even  more  decisive  than  the 
external.  Without  the  words  the  reading  in  question  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  New  Testament,  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it. 
It  u  at  variance  with  the  style  of  language  always  usad  by 
the  apostle  on  similar  occasional  It  cannot  be  explained 
by  the  anppoaition  that  the  dogmatic  rendering  of  which 
we  have  spoken  was  first  ^ven  to  the  **  are,'  and  that 
theo,  for  the  sake  of  this,  "at  Epheaas"  wsa  dn^ptd. 
With  "at  Ephesns"  in  the  X»x%,  such  a  dogmatio  reader 
ing  could  hardly  have  suggested  itself,  and  the  name  of  a 
pliwe  was  rather  inserted  to  get  rid  of  it  Finally,  axeapt 
on  the  supposition  that  the  epistls  was  addreassd  diceeUy 
to  Ephasus,  a  supposition  that  few  will  accept,  the  hiatmy  ci 
the  iniartioB  connects  itssU  with  that  particular  fbm  of 
tiia  "dreular  letter'  theory  which  ia  of  all  others  the 
moat  improbable,  and  most  out  of  ka^ng  with  tha  daiaetsr 
of  the  apostolic  age.  On  tho  other  band,  the  inswtioii  of 
the  words  was  extremely  aatual.  Thay  to<^  ths  plaos  of 
nothing  iriMrsaoawthi^gsssmodcbnonslyMqaired.  Thsra 
was  no  othor  city  whoso  nams  woald  so  readily  suggsat 
itself  for  inanrtion  as  tiiat  of  Ephssuiu  It  was  us  metio> 
pedis  of  tiiB  proTioos.  St  Paul  had  spent  Acre  a  loogei 
time  than  in  any  other  dty  visited  by  him  on  hie  misaonary 
tours.  It  ms  to  be  expected  that  he  should  write  to  it. 
The  letter  was  no  doubt  read  in  Epbesus  ;  and,  leaving  that 
city  without  any  designation  of  its  readen,  it  would,  as  it 
spread  thenoa  to  aU  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  be  supposed 
to  have  been  addressed  to  tha  church  which  was  tha  great 
centre  of  its  circulation.  These  considerations,  too,  would 
no  donbt  derive  additional  weight  from  the  notice  in  2 
Tim.  iv.  13,"  Tychicus  have  I  sent  to  Ephesus,'  compared 
with  Eph.  vi  SI.  Everything  in  short,  was  in  favour  of 
the  insertion, — everything  against  the  omissbn.^  On  all 
sides  the  strength  of  the  argument  ia  irreaistibla ;  and  ws 
conclude  that  the  words  "  at  Epheaas  "  form  no  part  of  the 
genuine  text  of  our  epistle. 

With  the  removal  of  the  words  *'  at  Ephesns'  from'the 
opening  of  the  epistle,  the  way  is  cleared  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  its  dastination.  Three  m&in  theories 
require  to  be  shortly  noticed.  (1.)  The  first  is  thst  the 
recognized  designation  ia  correct.  The  absence  (A  tha 
words  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  eliminate  does  not  of 
itself  prove  that  the  epistle  was  not  sent  to  Ephesua.  It 
forms  a  presumption  against  such  a  supposition,  for  St 
Paul's  practice  is  to  name  the  churches  to  which  he  writes. 
But  it  does  not  do  more.  As  we  hsve  already  seen,  even 
those  fathers  who  did  not  read  "  Ephesns  "  in  i.  1  aeoepted 
the  title  "  to  the  Epheatana"  Such  had  been  the  tradition 
of  the  church,  and  Marcion  alone  had  qneationed  its  oorrect- 
ness.  Great  difficulties,  however,  oppose  the  reception  of 
this  theory,  Little  stress  can  indeed  be  laid  on  the  want 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle  of  the  greetiDga  so  commonly  sent 


1  It  b  pnlMUe  that  fha  f em  of  flte  avidanoa  sow  glVM  b  rsalBtod 
uaJslr  bMsua  of  Um  lupriMfM  that  tba  IsNitioB  of  **at  KpbMu' 
mmkM  M*7'  a  rwdinf  otbanrlw  almoat  Inf  zpUmU^  Bat  Ob  b  not 
tbafaob  Th*  nvdariiiff  ]m  at  dtJUmlt  tntA  (A«  taordt  "atJfyAmu" 
i»t\t  UKt  M  mOmt  liUni.  The  oMnMnstlmi  at  tb»  Twb  with  tha 
aamd  b  than,  ledaad,  aasy  snoeali,  eaii  tt  Cada  a  panlM  Is 
17.  But  tha  dUBonltr  Um  daavban.  li  U«  la  tha  eomUaa- 
tbn  tt  A*  dnpU  ««1  vwrvu  Immadbtdy  Mlovliv  vlth  tUi  parU- 
eipUl  clAUMi  and  thrnt  <UlBotiltr  b  In  no  iMgn*  tonebid  bjr  takiag 
"at  EphMw"  Into  tha  tazL  la  Ui*,  tha  diffleol^  b  thw  nthw 
InorauMl,  tha  oalr  traadatlon  that  eaa  than  ha  l^van,  "To  thi  ulnta 
wUab  an  In  l^Naa,  and  tiia  tSHUal  In  Chibt  Jmu."  btinf  ap- 
panntlr  tuadmiadhb,  Ooold  ons  oslr  pwraada  UidmU  to  rmdir 
KtUby  "aba"  whan  "at  EphMW '  b droppwl,  aU  would  ba  dap)*, 
oTtothsaainbwho  aia  aboiMthfttl4B-<Ual  Jirai;.'',lMt  Koaly  St 
PBsloaaldBelhavavokaatkM.  <^ 
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bf  St  P>al  to  different  nuDdwit  of  tiu  dxwebM  known  to 
kin.  Bach  gnetiogi  are  wanting  also  in  the  e^itlw  to 
Thetitlonict,  ahlioa^  the  apoatle  wrote  to  that  aty  nnder 
eimimstancaa  peculiarly  calling  forth  his  affectionate  rs- 
membnnee  of  hii  eonTerta  tiiere.  It  ia  otharwiaa  with  the 
indioationa  contained  in  the  episOe  itself  that  its  writer 
was  personally  unknown  to  those  to  whom  ha  writes,  and 
that  tiiey,  on  their  part,  knew  of  him  and  of  his  work 
rather  oy  the  information  of  others  than  by  actual 
tzperiance : — "  If  so  he  that  ye  heard  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  grace  of  God  which  was  given  ma  to  youward  "  (iii. 
8),  where  the  particles  rl  yt  cannot  be  understood  as  stat- 
ing Mdy  the  ground,  withoat  the  introduction  of  doubt, 
upon  which  the  argument  was  proceeding  (Alford),  a  use 
•f  fft  Y«  not  allowed  by  grammarians  (lloulton's  Winer,  ^. 
061),  and  where  the  certidnty  wanting  in  the  |>article  is 
not  giren  by  thb  context  (u  Uejer);  "For  this  cause  I 
also,  having  heard  of  the  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  which  is 
in  youTBelvn, .  .  ,  cease  not  to  gire  thanks  for  yon  **  (I 
15,  16),  where  the  penllel  passage  in  Coloesians  (L  9 
compared  wiUt  L  6),  contrasting  the  day  when  the  apostle 
6iit  **  beard  of  their  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  God  in 
truth  with  that  when  thej  first  heard"  of  that  grace, 
points  out  to  us  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken  the  sense  in 
which  the  verb  is  to  be  understood  (Lightfoot,  On  th«  Col., 
p.  28).  Bat  St  Paul  could  not  have  used  such  language  in 
reference  to  the  Ephesiana.  He  had  laboured  too  long 
among  them,  had  been  too  successful  iu  hie  ministry,  and 
had  acquired  too  intimate  a  personal  knowledge  of  their 
conditiou,  to  hare  permitted  him  to  speak  thus  either  of 
himsdf  or  them.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  iu  Eph.  i  1 
the  apostle  does  not  associate  Timothy  with  himself, 
although  that  disciple  was  well  known  to  the  church  at 
Epheeus,  while  he  does  mention  him  In  the  aalutatiooa 
of  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  written 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  eridei^ce  ia  vety  strong  that  the 
epistle  before  us  was  not,  in  the  first  inatance  at  least, 
addressed  to  the  Ephesian  church.^  (2.)  Another  theoiy, 
generally  associated  with  the  name  of  ijchbtshop  Ussher, 
although  hardly  less  connected  with  that  of  Besa, 
has  in  later  years  found  such  general  acceptance  that  it 
may  probably  bo  regarded  as  at  this  moment  the  prevailing 
view, — that  the  epistle  is  a  circular  letter,  designed,  not  for 
Ephesus  alone,  but  for  many  churchea  of  Asia  or  the 
FeloponnesQS  or  still  wider  districts.  The  modifications  of 
this  theory  have  been  extremely  numerous,  varjring  with 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  reeding  "  at  Ephesus  "  in 
i.  2,  as  well  as  witit  the  difficulties  felt  by  those  adopting 
it  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  epistle  was  to  be  cir- 
culated. It  is  nnneceasary  to  examine  these  theories 
separately.  They  are,  as  a  group,  exposed  to  objections 
which  appear  to  be  insuperable.  1.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  a  theory  in  Christian 
antiquity.  3.  Had  the  apostle  intended  the  epistle  to  be 
a  circular  one,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  for  him 
than  to  say  so.  He  does  employ  such  a  general  designa- 
tion in  ObL  i.  2  and  3  Cor.  L  1.    The  expression  "the 

*  Anothw  Gonsldaratum  wortbr  of  notlM  Is  nnaitad  to  tbe  writ«r 
b7  m  fHond.  In  Eph.  1  ths  sportla  calls  vpoo  Ills  taadara  to  be 
iMitatert  ^  God.  It  ia  the  oa\j  occa^on  on  vUcli  lia  doas  to.  Wtit- 
tn(  to  thoM  to  whom  ha  wm  panooall j  known,  ha  slwaya  csllt  upon 
tham  to  Ijnttata  ltimu\f,  I' Cor.  It.  10,  tL  I;  1  Ihaa.  I.  6;  S  That.  ill. 
7-9.  ne  aama  Mead  (Hr  A.  Forboa,  Abflrdean)  auggMta  Ato,  the 
LmportttiKo  of  comp«iii(  tba  tons  of  tho  EphMisn  aplatla  with  that 
of  St  Paitl'a  sddnaa  to  tha  Ephaaian  aklara  la  Acta  xz.  From  that 
addnaa  wa  laan  how  ha  wonld  have  apokati,  u  ha  dM  spMk,  to 
mambart  th<  Ephadaa  chnich — not  "If  70  hava  haard,"  or  "whan 
7a  raad  j%  tnaj  nndantud,**  or  "  If  ao  b«  that  ja  wart  taught  In 
blm  bat  "ys  know; "  "I  hara  not  ahnniiad  to  daelara  vata  yon 
the  whole  eoonaal  of  Ood  ; "  "I  kept  huk  nothing  bat  hm  ahowed 

ffi,'''lM.i  "ramamber  tbst  loauad  not  to  vara  eraijoM  of  700." 
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churches  of  Asia "  was  famiUar  to  htm  (1  Cor.  zrl.  19, 
oomp.  Rev.  i  4).  .3,  Ko  othar  name  than  Ephesus;  except 
Laodieea,  appeara  to  have  been  at  any  time  ooaneetad 
with  tiie  epistle.  Even  this  name,  too,  leems  not  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  text  Tin  statement  of  Uarcioa,  our 
only  anthotity  for  thus  aisomating  laodicea  and  the  epistie 
witii  one  uiower  refeia  not  to  the  text,  but  to  the  titla 
4.  The  epistie  haa  distinct  reference  to  particular  persons 
(L  19, 16,  TL  32).  5.  The  idea  of  a  number  of  copies 
fnrtushed  to  Tjrehieus  with  a  rpaee  in  blank  fbathe  nams 
to  be  filled  in  is  entirely  at  vatiane*  witii  the  umpUci^  of 
the  apostle  and  the  chanctor  of  the  apoatolie  age.  The 
cireuur  hypotheus,  in  any  of  the  forms  thus  propoiwd,  may 
be  abandoned  with  litUe  hssitatton.  (3.)  There  zematna  a 
third  theory  which  cannot  be  wnittod.  It  adopta  tiie 
circular  idee,  but  at  the  same  time  identifies  the  ^nstle  to 
the  Epheiians  with  the  epistle  spoken  of  at  OoL  ir.  16  as 
**  that  from  Laodicea."  This  theory  has  beeen  adopted  by 
Canon  Lightfoot  in  the  following  words : — 

"Tha  spoatle  wrote  »t  this  time  a  orcnlar  latter  to  the  Asiatlo 
cbnrchaa,  which  got  its  oltimste  deajgnatlon  bom  lha  uettopoUUiB 
citj,  and  ia  coDsequentlTknown  tousaa  tba  epiatle  to  the  Ephesiana. 
It  waa  the  immediata  object  (A  TychicoiTa  jouroaj  to  deliver  copies 
of  this  letter  at  aU  the  principal  centres  of  Chriitianit;  iu  tba  ais- 
trict,  and  at  tba  «am«  nms  to  communicala  h/  wotd  it  monlb  the 
apoatle's  apecial  mtstsgea  to  each  (Epfa.  vi.  21,  22).  Amonc  theaa 
ceotrea  waa  Laodicea.  Thua  his  mIsaioB  brought  him  into  tna  im. 
mediata  Laiahbonihood  (tf  Coloas«.  Bat  be  waa  not  cbarged  to 
delirar  anotner  copj  of  th«  circular  latter  at  Coloaaa  itaeif,  lot 
this  chaicb  would  be  redded  only  as  a  dependenoy  of  Laodicea ; 
and,  besides,  ho  wu  the  bearer  of  a  special  lett«r  from  the  apostle 
to  them.  It  wu  aoffieient,  tbsraTore,  to  nurlde  that  tba  XjuMleiau 
copy  aboald  be  eircnlated  and  read  at  CoIossm." 

Dr  Lightfoot  further  expresses  his  belief  that  "  educated 
opinion  is  tending,  though  slowlj,  in  this  direction,"  and 
that  "ultimately  this  view  will  be  generally  received" 
(Colouiaiu,  p.  3i7).  In  the  absence  of  Dr  Lightfoot's  as 
yet  unpublished  argumeota  in  favour  of  the  view  thus  taken 
by  him,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  he  may  be  success- 
ful in  establishing  it  or  not  But,  in  the  meantime,  it 
seems  liable,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which 
identifies  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesiana  with  the  epistie 
"  from  Laodicea  "  of  CoL  iv.  16,  to  all  the  objections  which 
we  have  urged  against  the  circular  hypothesia,  together 
with  the  additional  difficulty  of  .aoppoaing  that  Tychieus, 
atarting  with  a  number  of  copies  of  the  letter  in  his  hands, 
should  either  leave  his  last  copy  at  Laodicea,  or  that,  il 
any  remained,  the  Gdoasian  church,  instead  of  getting  tan 
of  them,  should  be  instnctad  to  procun  its  copy  from 
Laodicea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ne  said  that  the  words 
"  the  epistle  from  Laodicea  "  are  not  a  mere  note  of  Aa 
place  whence  tiie  epiatle  might  be  procured,  but  tha^  ta 
one  way  or  another,  (hey  point  to  a  special  connexion 
between  the  epistle  and  tiie  city,  it  iriU  follow  that  the 
former  Imd  a  particular  designation  and  was  not  dreular. 

The  theories  examined  1^  ns  are  all  nnaotisfactoiy.  We 
have  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  other  wagr  of  meeting  the 
difficttltisi  of  the  case; 

1.  Tbe  first  thing  hare  arresting  attention  is,  that  wholly 
Qentile  readers  ars  jHreaopposed  m  the  epistie  (li.  11, 13; 
ill.  1 :  iv.  17).  Nn  tins  aloQ&  When  St  Vmi  spoJu  of 
his  apoatieship,  he  speaks  of  himself  with  much  greater 
emphasis  than  usual  as  the  apostie  of  the  Gentiles  (iii 
1-8).  And,  still  further,  in  two  highly  important  passages, 
the  force  of  which  is  lost  iu  the  Authorised  Tersiou,  he 
shows  that  he  has  the  Gentiles  in  view,  not  in  what  tluy 
become  when  they  are  broi^ht  to  form  part  of  the  one  holy 
temple,  of  the  one  redeemed  famUy,  of  God,  but  in  wlut 
they  are  when'regarded  aa  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Jews: — "In  whom  evfry  buUding  fitly  framed  together 
groweth  int^  a  temple  holy  in  tia  For 
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kbit'  ctoM  I  bow  117  knee*  nnlo  tbe  Father  from,  wIuhA 
nwy  fimiljrin  hwTMiMuloii6*rth  is  nftmed"  (iii.  14, 15). 
It  hu  bem  cnitonuuy  to  my  that  in  th*  ehuich  addnMod 
tho  Gantila  alsmeiit  umialad,  and  that  henoe  th*  wanta  of 
iha  GaatOa*  an  ■ami j  brfon  the  writer.  But,  in  fact, 
thin  ia  no  tiaoaof  JewiihnadanintiieepiBtIa,  **nok«<ran 
in  n.  IS,"  and  OrDaTidaon,  obaerrlnf  thia,BofeuiiBtaiiI^ 
gcoands  npon  it  ib»  argument  thiut,  addf  ed  to  the 
ehoreh  at  EpheiD%  it  arait  be  later  thaa  St  Faol^  time, 
beeanae  the  apoatle  eoold  not  have  left  Ae  Jewish 
GhiiitiaBa  uinotieed  (Imlr.,  L  pu  S79). 

1^  Bot  the  true  eonotaaioB  be  one  of  an  altogether 
diflbnuk  duneter  t— th«t  odr  miatle  to  the  ^hedana  WB8 
not  idilnenil  to  a  eXureA  at  w.  There  wee  probably  no 
ehncok  at  that  tioM  in  Aaia  oompoaed  of  Oennle  ooawta 
ahMM  AU  of  thnt  ware  mixed  commiitiea.  The  tone 
of  the  o^atle  to  the  Oolneiiana  abowe  u  that  the  erron 
prerdlitag  ia  OoIomm  ware  of  a  Jodao-Gnoatio  daracter, 
and  that  the  moat  poverfnl  element  in  Aat  Ameh  wee 
Jewish.  Itlaiiot  an  onfair  infaraaoa  that  thia awt also 
here  been  the  oaiie  in  the  nei^boiuing  dtnrchee  c£  Laodioea, 
Hisrapolia,  end  Epheana.  Eew  than  eoold  8t  Faol,  writ- 
ing to  any  one  of  theae  ehweha%  apeak  to  it  as  if  it  were 
wh<^  Gentilah  aa  if  tiie  Jewiah  element  had  no  existence 
in  it  t  The  tn»  eiplanatioa  eema  to  b«^  that  we  have  in 
the  Epheaian  MHstle  not  an  e|»Btle  to  a  edtrcA;  thai  we 
haTe  an  appeu  to  Gentfle  Ghristians  aa  such ;  that  the 
apoatle  ■  tnink^'^t  of  hia  readera  in  that  eqiadty,  and  not 
as  a  meielr  eonetitnaut  pert  of  any  local  ^oreh  whatew. 

S.  A  aeeond  pobit  i^eiT""'g  emsideration  is,  that  we  have 
no  email  raaaon  to  rappoee  that  ''the  epistle  from 
Laodieea"  of  CoL  iv.  16  is  thai  before  oa.  The  aathoritj 
of  diatingnished  erittca  can  be  quoted  for  thia  fiew  (Qrotioa, 
Wetatdn,  Hammond,  Mill,  Canon  lightfoot,  dcci) ;  and  it 
ia  not  to  be  regarded  aa  mere  o(«^ecture.  We  nare  seen 
that  Ibrdon,  as  the  reaolt  of  diligent  inqoirj,  had  come  to 
the  oooclusitni  that  ^  miatle  to  the  Epheeiana  ooght  to 
hare  bmue  the  name  of  uie  episUe  to  the  I^odieeens.  We 
know  elso  thet  a  peaaage  quoted  by  him  from  the  latter  is 
found  in  the  former  (see  in  ^nscbendorf  s  New  Teit  Eph.  L 
1),  thus  identifying  die  two  epistlee  by  their  oontents  ss 
well  ss  by  their  titles.  We  must  giro  some  weight  to  the 
iroprobel^ity  tbat  an  epstle  to  which  St  Fanl  attached 
anch  importanoe  that  he  diieeted  it  to  be  peased  on  from 
one  church  to  another  would  be  loot ;  aniC  when  we  pot 
all  theee  uieumstancee  t<»ether,  thm  aeema  ereiy  reason 
to  think  that  "the  epiiue  bmn  Laodieea"  ia  no  other 
then  our  eptstie  to  the  Ephedana. 
*  On  theae  grounds,  then,  teats  the  suggestion  which  we 
offer.^  Adopting  the  idee  that  the  epistle  to  the  Ephestana 
h  ^the  eiostle  from  Laodieea"  of  Col  ir.  16,  it  seems  to 

— .  *— -■  ■■■ —  

«tt&  Ibm,  fl«bMikd  (fe  loe.\  end  pnbeUy  Md  (0mMeUt, 
TiL  pL  2W,  fcs),  to  ftpplr  *o  in^TUul  CkriaSm  OmAm  h  dU- 
Hagitolmt  from  tha  Catholk  or  unirenU  ohnrak,  mlmdng  them  all 
la  oat  fiMt  vfaolft.  Tb»  *■  boflidbigi "  thoofbt  of  an  not  tboflf 
mmmirtmBf  ^aranl  ttoa.  eno  aaotaar;  thaj  an  dlfamt  1m  timi. 
nwf  Mj  ba  hntfwlj  at  maOij,  Jawiah  or  OmtUi^  to.  Am  aaeli 
thar  an  toevf  ht  into  Oirlat,  and  than  tbar  baoomo  puti  of  osa  holy 
tempio  lit  BLm,  Tha  nmo  ntasric  appUaa  to  the  "erarr  ftmllr"  of 
IIL  15. 

»  BlnM  tUa  srtlola  ma  vrltMn,  tha  writar'a  attention  baa  bean 
eallad  to  tba  fM  tbat  ■vald,.lB  bis  5Mm  &iw(artr«am  d.  IF.  r., 
1870,lLHadopladtbeMna«a«flrtbsdaatlnatfOBo(the«ptatlib  Ha 
had  not  dona  ao  la  bta  OmiklAH  d.  K  /.,  and  tke  nttar  wu  not 
nwanofthoOot  XwaU.  at  tha  aama  tlma,  altribatM  tbe  aiMU  to 
ft  dbeipU  and  Mawl  of  tbe  ^oafta,  mttlDf  7^^^W  A.Bi  He  nrgaa 
tbat  at  Paol  hlMlf  BerwiROta  vaopt  to  dMfaMl  (a  157). 

fiat  that  vafTolnaulneiwoaia  aanly  hiTa  lad  aar  00a  vritiaf  la 
Ua  uma  to  adhan  to  tbe  ftpoalU^  pnwttoa^  and  to  iTold  oipealM  Us 
mtatla  to  tbe  aiuplatoi  wUeb  ft  d^Mttaie  trrm  Vt  eoold  not  fall  to 
•w^M.  WbT,  too,  tf4ha  writer  adopted  tnm  CoL  fr.  7  tha  Idee  of 
a««te  tbo  wUe  to  TToblew^  doaa  bo  aet  adopt  tern  CeL  L  1  the 
Uia?iBtHn(nn0ar  vttfc  UMSilf  la  tbe  aslatttiga t 


us  that  it  waa  not  intended  to  be  an  epistle  to  the  ekwA 
of  the  hwt-named  city.  It  was  aa  epaUe  to  the  Gentilo 
eonrerta,  aa  each,  in  the  fitat  phee  of  Taftdift%  in  the 
aeoond  pleoa  of  Coloasm. 
The  view  now  taken  derirea  mnoh  ocnfirmatian  from  the 
thrown  by  it  vpon  some  ttf  the  t'jfficoltiee  eonneeted 
with  tiw  e[astb  which  no  theory  yet  pn^xiaed  haa  eneeeeded 
in  removing.  (1.)  It  at  once  explains  die  want  ol  thoee 
local  lefereneaa  which  we  ahould  naturally  expect  in  a  letter 
written  to  an  oiganiied  oconmunity;  while,  at  the  mme 
time,  the  penone  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  are  a 
sufficiently  limited  ckas  to  justify  the  expceedcHU  (rf  L  IfF 
and  Ti.  33.  (3.)  It  explaina  dw  abaenee  of  any  fecial 
deaignatiim  in  L  1,  and  idterea  na  fron  the  neeemily  of 
lui^ceing  Uiet  titue  was  a  Uank  epeoe  left  in  that  TataoL 
8t  Paul  could  hudly  have  bwerted  die  neme  «f  n  town 
without  leading  to  the  false  impremioalhat  he  wee  wxitbg 
to  ite  chorch.  (3.)  It  exphuna  the  £aet  that  the  name  of  a 
place  ahould  haTe  been  pennitted  to  find  its  way  into  i.  1, 
where  no  name  originally  stood.  Had  the  eptsUe  bean  in 
tended  for  any  ckHrcA  or  ehwdim,  th^y,  eren  though  not 
inserting  thur  own  namea,  would  not  readily  haTe  pei^ 
mitted  the  inaction  of  another.  Th^wonld  hne  claimed 
their  own  epistlei  Generel  Gentile  readeia,  aa  not 
o^aniaed,  eoidd  not  eo  easily  do  a&  (4.)  It  explaina  .the 
remarkable  expreaaion  of  Cd.  It.  16,  "the  ej^stle  from 
Laodicee."  We  mi^t  haTe  expected  "  the  ^nstle  to  the 
Laodioeena.''  But  what  bad  been  written  waa  not  an 
einstle  to  die  Laodioeana,  and  therefore  it  is  pot  styled  one^ 
It  waa  an  epistle  to  a  particular  aection  of  Christiana  b<^ 
in  lAodioea  and  Ooloaaa,  and  only  aent  to  Laodieea  first. 
Hence  the  designation,  "  the  ^ieUe  from  Laodioea."  (fi.) 
It  explains  what  haa  been  found  so  inexplicable  (DaTid- 
aon,  /iKr.,  L  p.  381 ;  Harleas,  Xphti.  Bruf,  pi  40),  thai) 
writing  both  to  the  Coloesians  and  tbe  Laodioeena  by  the 
same  meesenger,  the  apoatle  should  include  tbe  brethnn  in 
Laodieea  in  a  aalutation  of  the  epistle  to  CoIoaaH^  and 
diould  eqjoin  an  epistle  meant  ita  the  Coknaiana  to  be  read 
toLaodieeana  who  had  one  of  their  own  by  the  aemehand. 
He  was  not  writing  to  the  ehmoh  at  Laodieea;  therUere 
let  tha  church  there  haTe  both  ite  letter  and  ite  aalutetiona 
through  the  neighbouring  church  to  which  he  waa  writing  at 
tbe  moment  (6.)  It  expUina  the  abtenoe  from  the  episUe 
of  ell  allusion  to  doctrinal  error  on  the  partof  ite  leciptentiL 
We  ace  from  the  Ct^osaian  epistle  how  deep  wee  the  hold 
of  audi  errors  at  Ooloasm.  In  any  cireumstancea  it  would 
hardly  be  poasible  to  imagine  that  similar  erron  did  not 
exist  both  at  Laodieea  and  Epheana ;  and  thia  ooncluaion 
M  to  the  fiiat  of  these  two  dtiea  is  in  the  present  instance 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  episde  to  the  Cc4oeaiana, 
filled  wit^  ooDtroTeny  aa  to  doctrinal  emns,  waa  directed 
to  be  read  there.  Again,  therefore,  their  being  left  nn> 
noticed  in  oar  so-called  epistle  to  the  Epheeiana  aeema  to 
be  a  proof  that  8t  Paul  is  not  writing  to  the  ehoreh  of  the 
city  addressed  by  him.  Had  he  been  doing  so  he  wimld 
naturally  haTe  tdcen  ite  whole  condition  into  account ;  but 
ha  is  dMliug  with  one  portion  of  ite  community  alone^  and 
with  that  portion  mainly,  if  not  only,  upon  one  point  of 
interest.  (7  )  It  explains  OTen  to  some  extent  the  difllenlt 
words  of  i.  1,  rots  iytovt  rott  kuI  tuttmc  X^kotw 

'Ii^oxiv.  There  appears  to  be  bot  one  meaning  of  which 
theae  words  are  msceptible,  *'  To  the  sainte  ousting  and 
faithful  in  CSiriat  Jesus. "  AU  other  rendwinp  pn^oaed 
either  do  injuadee  to  the  Greek,  or  make  the  apoade  aay 
what  it  is  not  poaaible  he  ahould  haTe  sud  in  conformity 
with  his  mural  teadiing,  Hdi^  the  rendering  vl  Origmv 
is  natunlaad  idiomatic.  Ite  peeuHatity  la  of  eontae  uwt 
it  mekea  the  anbatandve  verb  ut  the^emdnal  moiie  than  a 

aimple  eopolfc   B  makeR^tft 
ont  n  chiwcteriitio  of  the^ 
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Tb»^  him  a  being,  «  place,  «  name ;  thej  "an^"  tiuj  are 
H  eziating,*'  in  Chnst  Jmiu,  The  expreMioD  ia  nodoobtedly 
moat  peeoliai,  lianng  probably  no  perfaot  parallel  in  the 
New  Teetament  Yet  it  ia  then^  and  no  reading  tbat  we 
can  adojpt  remorea  ii  Tht  view  tbat  we  Jiare  taken  of  tbe 
deetinatum  of  tbe  epistle 'aeemi  to  eome  extent  to  offer  an 
eqJiniition.  There  wae  a  epenal  {woprietj  in  reminding 
the  Qentile  CSirietians  tbat  tbqr  exietod,  that  they  had  a 
plaoe,  that  they  "were"  in  Christ  Jenia.  We  see  from  the 
whole  tone  of  the  epistle  that  ^  waa  the  rery  point  on 
whieh  they  were  peiplezed.  There  waa  no  doubt  aboat  the 
Jewish  Christians,  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  apostle, 
and  he  repeats  it  more  than  once,  that  they  were  "near" 
(ii.  IS,  17).  THiat  he  had  especially  to  enforce  is  tlut  the 
GentQee  were  "near"  also.  He  did  not  require  to  say  of 
the  former  what  it  was  so  needful  to  say  of  tiie  letter. 
What  he  does  aay,  indeed,  mi^t  have  been  said  eqaally  of 
both.  Both,  whm  believing,  *'  *Mr«  in  Christ  Jeene."  But 
the  words  hare  a  pecnliar  foroa  when  applied  to  Gentile 
Chriitians  who  had  been  atrangere  to  the  eorenant  of  the 
|umidse^"andwIiohadtobe  enoonraged  tofeelwitii  greater 
depth  and  power  than  they  yet  experieneed  that  they  were 
partakers  A  the  full  priril^^  of  those  who  irare  fdlow- 
citiiens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  honsc^ld  of  Ood, 
There  ia  thua  an  emphasis  on  the  rolt  oSenr.  The  Qentile 
Qiristians  are  not  merely  in  Christ,  bat  in  Him  they 
"  are,"  In  ffim  th^  too  have  a  real  and  gemiine  eziat- 
ence,  audi  aa  those  mly  have  who  are  in  corenanfe  with 
Cod.^ 

n.  0^  o/iMt  Xpui^.—ThiB  is  much  mm  definite 
than  it  is  often  thought  to  be.  The  apostle  has  tomethtng 
more  precise  in  view  Uian  to  set  forth  the  gloiy  of  Uke  re- 
deemed and  Christian  standing  of  his  readers  (Meyer),  or 
to  deecribe  the  life  by  which  the  Christian  eonmnnity  is 
marked  (Schenkel),  or  to  explain  the  ground,  the  ccorse, 
and  the  end  of  the  Christian  chnrch  (Alford).  It  is  not 
his  purpose  only  to  poor  himself  forth  in  adoring  contem- 
plation of  the  bleesings  receiTed  by  as  in  Christ  (Harless) ; 
and  it  is  far  too  little  to  say  that  he  desires  to  strengthen 
the  &ith  and  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  those  to  whom  he 
writee  (Qloag).  Even  Cenon  Lightfoot  eeems  harder  to 
give  a  specislanongh  object  to  the  epistle  when  he  finds  its 
principal  theme  in  "  the  life  and  energy  of  the  chnrch  ce 
dependent  on  Christ"  (On  tht  Coioi$.,  p.  339).  These  views 
may  be  all  partially  correct ;  bat  they  are  not  enongh.  In 
this  Tsry  setting  forth  of  the  greatness  of  the  choreh,  in  this 
description  of  her  life,  in  this  presenting  of  her  to  ns  in  ell 
the  ideal  glory  of  her  state  as  noited  to  her  Lord,  the 
apoetie  has  a  f  nrtlm  and  immediately  practical  ain^to 
shov  us  that  this  ideal  gloiy  oontem|Hated  fmn  the  fiiat 

'  Vs  tm  not  Tlthont  diatlnet  •xamplM  cttuatd  tbe  nbetutire 
Terb  tppneohtflg  aKtmnely  sear  to  Utb  la  tbe  e^le  to  the  Coloerient, 
writteaat  the  ssme  tlmt  ai  tbe  epieUe  to  the  MedsM^  laU.  I. 
U.  10,eBdlll.  1  ot  that  epiitU  the  "are"  and  "ii^  ere  not  to  he  eoo- 
BMted  irlth  "hlddtn, "  "  f uIB11«d"  ( An thoriied  Tanrion,  "  eomplate"),  or 
"■IttLng."  ThaMara  all  Mcondar^  pndlcatM.  The  flrat  predicate  li 
the  aaheUntiTe  nrb,  to  whlob  the  othan  are  addad.  Tha  treamm  (rf 
wiadomipokeBor*ara"  ia  Chibl^  and  ate  "hlddaa;"  dwCoIonlaa 
ChrittlaM"ara'lB  Him,  and  are  "AiUIIad; '  Chriat  hltnaV  "  la  " 
whan  tha  tUoga  abora  an,  and  Ha  la  thara  "ritttiig'*at  tha  Tight 
hand  of  Qod  (oomp.  Lightfoot,  in  loo.).  Eran  tn  tha  Ephadan  aplatla 
Itaair,  we  baTa  aonathlDg  ot  a  aluUar  hind.  Tha  Anthorliad  Varaion 
oT  H.  <  oosTejs  a  Tarjr  Imparfbdt  idea  ot  tha  Oraeh.  The  wotda  fliar* 
naad  do  sot  tnaae  **'hf  ^tau  ja  are  aaTsd,"  but  "bj  paoe  ye  era, 
aarad  man."  With  nrt  azamplaa  bafora  na  m  naad  hare  Um  dlfflcnltj 
la  putting  Orlgao'a  maUpb^alcal  maaidhg  Into  tha  "  ara  "  L  1 ;  nor 
doaa  thara  aaam  to  ha  ao  mnoh  OT•^ral^mant  is  thla  ooUou  aa  la 
irftoB  thoBgbt  If  the  jUmli^tr  choae  for  Blnaalf  tbe  nsne  I  ah, 
whrmvaot  Hia  people  ba  aald  to ''ba"  Is  Hint  AH,  howerar, 
that  we  aige  ia,  that  auoh  a  nna  of  tha  rarb  baa  mora  than  ordinary 
lorae  whoa  appllad  to  OantUa  baUavara.  I  ah  la  a  ooranant  titla. 
Mo  one  Aa«htad  that  the  Jowa  were  within  tha  oavansiit ;  vhetneadad 
eslbRemeat -wea  that  the  OesHIea  ware  aok  leaa  to. 


the  union  of  both  Jews~and  Gentiles  in  equal  eiyoyment 
of  the  pririleges  of  God's  coTenant,  that  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  body  of  Christ  the  latter  are  as  necessary  as  tha 
former,  and  that  it  is  only  when  both  are  together  in  Christ 
that  His  fulness  is  realized  and  manifested,  It  ia  God^ 
eternal  plan  that  all  thinge  shall  thua  be  reatored  and 
united  in  the  Belored;  and,  nnleea  they  ue  so^  frankly, 
freely,  and  folly,  that  plan  will  be  defeMed.  Henoe  it  is 
that  tiie  apoatle  begine  by  deecribing  in  the  krftiest  langoage 
that  reaUnng  of  the  Almighty's  purpose  formed  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  which  waa  to  be  effected  in  "a* 
^not  "  the,"  for  it  ie  the  thought  of  God  with  which  we  are 
dealing)  "  diepensatiou  of  the  fnlnees  of  the  seasons  "  (not 
timea  whisn  He  would  **  sum  up,"  or  gather  together 
nndw  one  head,  "  all  things  in  the  Christ,  the  thinge  in 
keaTen  and  the  things  upon  tbe  earth  "  (L  3-lOX  Hence 
it  b  that  Israel  "also"  (L  11),  which  had  before  hoped 
in  the  Christ,^had  been  made  an  inheritanee  in  Him ;  bnt 
notlenwlalon^tortiieGentilee"  dso''(KalifUK)hadbeen 
made  a  umilar  inheriitanee,  **  aeoled  with  tiie  Spiitt  of  lib 
promw,"  and^  to  the  aame  end,  **  the  praise  of  m  f^aef, 
of  God's  grace  "  (l  10-14 ;  eomp^  eapedally  Tuiea  13  ai^ 
14,  and  note  the  artide  bdFon  I6ii^  in  veree  14).  There- 
fore he  prays  that  the  God  of  our  Ltxd  JTeatia  Chiiat,  *'the 
Father  of  the  ^oiy,"  will  reraal  thia  fcnoiriedge 
{hrtyvavu)  in  tiiem,  that  eo  they  may  understand  the  ex 
ceecUng  greatness  of  His  power  wUch  He  wrought  in 
Quiet,  when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead  anddnade  BSm 
to  sit  at  Hia  right  hand  in  the  hearenly  places,  constitating 
him  Head  over  aU  things  to  the  one  church  which  ia  his 
body,  the  fleroma  of  Him  whose  pleroma  is  only  reached 
when  all  thingi  in  all  are  "fulfilled"  in  Him  (l  15-23). 
This  participation  in  the  ptermA  had  been  bestowed  on 
diem,  Gentiles- thou^  they  wen  ({yws  emphatio  at  il  1.), 
when  they,'  in  the  seme  manner  as  the  Jews  (jcal  ^luti,  ii 
3),  had  been  quickened  together  with  the  Christ,  been 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  beui  made  to  sit  together  in  tiie 
beavenly  places  in  Christ  Jeens,  this  new  and  higher  life 
being  nothing  more  than  the  execution  of  God's  great 
design  (11  1-10).  The  apoetle  next  makea  a  practical 
appeal  to  his  readers,  as  Gentiles,  calling  on  them  to 
remember  their  pieeent  as  oontrasted  with  their  former 
state,  espedally  in  thu  reepec^  that  the  same  Lord  who 
was  the  peace  of  the*  Jews  was  also  their  peace,'  that  tiiey 
who  had  been  afar  off  were  now,  as  well  as  those  whorhad 
been  nigh,  united  in  on^  new  man,  having  access  in  one 
spipt  to  ^e  one  Father,  and  that  now  even  tb^  were 
fellow-citixeoa  with  tbe  saints,  members  of  the  fsmily  of 
God,  resting  on  the  one  fonodation  on  which  every  building 
(not  "  the  whole  boildiog  "  of  Aathorized  Version),  Gentile 
aa  well  ae  Jew,  grows  up  a  part,  fitly  framed  to  the  other 
parts,  of  one  holy  temple  in  tbe  Lord  (iL  11-23).  At  tUs 
point  the  apoetle  seems  to  have  been  about  to  address  to 
them  the  practical  exhortation  which  meets  as  only  at  ir. 
1,  but  he  is  again  carried  away  by  the.tboaght  of  the  great 
mystery  which  filla  his  mind.  He  tiims  to  if  therefore 
anew,  only  looking  at  it  first  as  conunitted  to  him  rather 
than  in  its  effects  on  them.  Tet  it  is  the  same  mystery  as 
tbat  of  which  be  had  already  epoken,  that,  the  Gentiles  wses 
made  fellow-beirs  and  fellow-members  of  the  body  and 
fellow-partakers  (mark  the  repeated  trSv  need  with  such 
striking  frequency  in  this  epistle)  of  ^e  promise  in  Christ 
Jesus  through  the  Goepel,  and  barsting  forth  into  a  ptayei 
to  the  Father,  of  whom  eveir  family  (not  "the  wkols 
family  "  of  Authoriaed  Version)  in  heaven  and  on  eaiA  & 
named,  that  Christ  may  dwell  tiirough  faith  in  their  heorta 
in  love,  so  that  they  may  be  fulfilled  noto  al  the  fnlnees 


^■^  aV^inp  ought  to  be  nikd  a  Mf^Bod-ttme  eOw  thr  ei^vwf 
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of  Qui  (iii  1-ld).  A  dozology  fuUow^  whore  Ihe  siiigiiltr 
promioeoc*  of  the  thought  of  the  chnnh  ia  St  Fanl'i  mud 
at  this  nomoat,  ihowa  by  the  meotiou  of  it  before  tiie 
meotioa  of  Chriit,  '*  in  the  choreh  aod  in  ChrUt  Jeeoe  " 
(r.  31^  ought  not  to  eicape  tbe  notiee  of  the  leader  (Ui  30, 
21).^  Etbu  at  the  begiaaing  of  chap,  ir,,  where  the  prao- 
tical  exbortatioQ,  anepeoded  for  a  time,  is  taken  vp»  the 
apoatle  has  ihit  noitj  that  ia  in  Christ  etilt  preaeiog  npoD 
hia  thought*;  for  he  no  sooner  mentiooe  the  uaity  (verse  3} 
than  in  the  fnlneas  of  his  heart  he  hastena  to  eularge  oa 
it;  and,  TecaUing  all  the  gifts  which  Christ  had  bestowed 
iipqn  His  church,  ha  speaks  of  them  as  giTco  to  aeeure 
that  we  may  "all,"  that  ia  again,  Jewish  aod  Oeotih 
Christiana,  attain  UQto  the  nnity  of  the  faith  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  unto  a  iull  grown  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  pttroma  of  Christ,  from 
whnn  the  whole  bodj,  bj  means  of  its  aeTsral  jointe 
of  mpply,  of  wbtch  the  Geatilea  are  one  aa  well  as  the 
Jem  (mark  the  wamit  of  verse  16J,  maketh  the  in- 
ersaaa  of  the  body  unto  a  bnildtag  up  of  itself  in  love  (it, 
1-16^. 

It  IS  not  meessarjr  to  analyee  farther  the  teaching  of  this 
tpiatta^  tho  nnainder  oonsisting  of  practical  oxhortatious. 
What  has  been  said  is  aofflneitt  to  ahow  that  one  great 
thon^l  runs  through  it  all,  not  ao  much  the  ^oty  of 
Oamt  ia  Himsalf,  as  that  glory  realised  in  the  diurdi  which 
ia  His  body,  in  which  the  scattered  "buildings'*  are 
miitttd  uto«De  holy  temple,  the  aeattered  *'bmiliaa*  into 
one  great  family,  the  scattered  "joints  of  auppty''inlo  oiw 
strong  and  rigorous  body;  and  all  this  in  Jaana  Chria^ 
whoso  glorjr  ia  only  tocompUshwl,  only  naehss  its  flenma, 
when  this  isdone. 

•  More,  howerer,  has  to  be  said,  for  it  ia  obriona  that  the 
description  thni  giren  of  ihe  glory  of  ib»  chnrch  ia  not 
giren  tea  its  ova  aake  only.  It  is  neither  a  moua  medita- 
tion  nor  ihe  splendid  vision  of  an  oostalie  hour.  It  has 
all  •  praotioal  bearing  upon  Oentila  Christisna.  It  is  to 
show  them  that  their  oalKng  into  the  chnrch  is  no 
■mdentsl,  donbtfnl  thing.  It  is  a  part  of  God's  eternal 
plan,  exepution  df  whtoh  ia  eaaeatialio  the  accomplish- 
ing of  the  glory  of  the  Christ  and  of  Himself  in  HiBk 
Whatew,  therefore,  was  thsir  past  statt  of  alienation,  it 
eenld  mly  be  tsmporary.  niey  must  hare  their  fnll  share 
in  the  privileges  of  those  «Ao  are  one  wiUk  Ood,  mnst  be 
an  integral  portion  of  the  one  body  of  His  Son.  None  oan 
be  iMin  ami  than  they,  for  none  in  whom  Christ  is 
nrealed  ean  be  mors  near  tlun  others  in  whom  the  sams 
reTstation  has  been  made^  Let  them  dispel  their  doabta, 
rest  in  the  assnrance  that  He  who  is  the  peace  of  Israel  is 
also  their  peace,  and  walk  worthy  of  Him  whose  pteroma 
they  help  to  "fulfil"  The  whote  u  the  practical  nnfold- 
ing  and  application  ot  tiie  thoughts  which  filled  the 
a^iotle'a  mind  in  his  epistle  to  the  Oolossiana.  The  great 
importance  to  be  attached  to  the  Epheaian  epistle  iii  (he ' 
conatnietion  of  the  Pauline  aystem  of  doctrine  will  thus  be 
apparent.  It  presente  to  us  the  realizing  of  that  dispensa- 
tion of  God  whi^h  belcHigs  to  the  fulness  of  idl  |ireeeding 
"  seasons  "  (L  10),  which  is  to  exhibit  the  exceeding  riches 
ci  His  grace  to  ah  agea  that  are  to  follow,  one  aoeoeeding 
another,  without  end  (iL  7 ;  mark  the  compound,  not  the 
simple  Terb,  hnpxann^t).  It  takes  np  cTerything.  that 
went  before ;  and  nothiitf  oan  be  added  to  what  it  eon- 
taina  It  sola  before  us  ^  completion  of  an  edifice  whoee 
foundations  had  been  laid  in  a  put  eternity,  and  which 
was  to  stand  for  eTer^  It  ia  eroecially  the  etorehonse  of 
trath  connected  with  the  chnreh,  nsing  that  word  in  its 
most  eomprehensiTe  lenss^  lor  it  treata  <rf  all  the  most 
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important  features  her  conditioo,  her  foandatioo, 
spirituality,  unity,  organisation,  aim.  The  coosequenoe  is 
that  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  life  is  brought  out  in  this 
epistle  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Nowhere  in  the  writings 
St  Paul  ia  such  frequent  allnuon  made  to  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  soul  and  in  the  church.  It  would  seam 
as  if  the  apostle,  feeling  that  in  preTious  epistles  he  had 
said  all  that  he  had  to  say  of  the  touree  and  medium  of 
rsdemptloa,  desired  to  dwell,  before  he  closed  his  labours, 
upon  its  applitatioti,  to  contemplate  fully  not  merely  the 
love  of  Ood  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  but  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  as  He  enligbtens,  renews,  seals,  and  filb  the 
heart 

IIL  Jititaion  to  ike  Sputle  to  tit  CefoM/aiM.— We  are 
thus  prepared  to  examine  the  relation  of  our  apiatle  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossiansw  The  couplaiat  of  De  Wette 
upon  thia  point  has  been  echoed  by  many  later  writsn. 
The  resemblances  between  the  two  episUea  are  said  to  ba 
so  great  that  the  former  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
Terboee  expansion  of  the  latter.  Even  those  l^.whom  the 
authenticity  of  the  Epheuan  mistle  is  dafeaded  admit  the 
striking  aimiUrity ;  bnt  they  find  the  explanation  of  it  in 
the  fact  that  the  two  epistles  wsre  written  at  the  same  tim^ 
when  the  same  ideas  were  in  the  antiior'a  mind,  and  whan 
he  was  writing  to  two  ohnrehes  in  a  similar  conditieo.  -A 
long  soceessbn  writsn  from  Paley  oowarda  ftava 
adopted  this  line  of  defence^  many  of  whom  hare  iX  the 
aame  time  rather  ineonaiateDtry  admitted  that  the  tplitla 
to  the  Epheaiani  shows  no  trace  of  the  doctrinsl  omm 
combated  in  that  to  the  Colossiaas,  and  thit  what  ma^  be 
called  the  do^inal  portion  of  the  two  epistlea  cxhibila 
differences  at  least  as  striking  as  the  similarities.  The  real 
explanation  seems  to  lis  in  a  wholly  different  direction,  and 
is  to  be  fonnd  neither  in  attempting  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  similatitiss,  nor  in  vging,  while  adnittiag  them,  that 
the  vanfa  of  the  readers  wsre  the  same.  The  truth  is  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  ioaht  that  the  two  ehnrches  of 
Laodlcea  and  Colosaa,  as  might  indeed  from  their 
prorimitj  to  each  t^er  haTe  been  eipected,  were  in  a  Tsry 
similar  condition,  bott  doetrinally  and  practically,  and  that 
the  same  great  doctrines  were  in  the  apostle's  mind  when 
he  wrote  to  both.  This  oonudsration  explaine  die 
oimilaritieB  whidi  strike  the  reader  ;  while  the  differencsE 
s^ing  not  from  differenoe  (rf  doctrine,  but  from  the  wboHy 
different  and  independent  point  of  Tiew  from  wbidh  the 
sanle  doetrinea  are  looked  at  in  each  epistle.  Thus  CoL  L 
14  is  much  the  same  as  Eph.  L  7;  CoL  L  20  as  Eph.  I 
10;  CoL  L  16  as  Eph.  I  21;  CoL  i  IS,  29  as  Eph.  l  22, 
23;  CoL  ii.  13  aa  Eph  ii.  1»;  CoL  ii.  11  aa  Eph.  ii.  11; 
Col.  L  SO  OS  Eph.  it  16;  CoL  L  20.  36  as  Eph.  ul  2,  3; 
but  a  compariaon  of  these  passages  will  show  that,  what- 
ever  the  reeemblanee  be,  they  bare  in  each  epistle  a  dis- 
tinct pvrpoae  of  their  dwn :  in  that  to  the  Colossiana  to 
aet  forth  Che  ^ory  of  Him  in  whom  the  whole  chnrch 
lives ;  in  that  to  the  Epheeians  to  show  that  this  glory 
cannot  be  fulfilled  except  by  the  bringing  of  alt  into  nnity 
in  Bis  one  church,  so  Uiat  there  cannot  be  two  separate 
oommuoities,  but.only  one  body  in  Christ  In  short,  the 
epistle  to  the  Ctdossiana  la  occupied  with  Christ  himself. 
In  opposition  to. the  JudieoOnoetio  enors  prevailing  m 
ColossB,  and  doubtlsss  in  Laodicea  also,  the  apostle  eets 
forth  in  it  Christ  in  His  person,  life,  death,  resurrection, 
and  exaltation  in  hesTen.  He  is  the  true  solution  of 
their  teligiooa  perplexities.  He  ia  the  one  aod  only 
Mediator  between  Ood  and  humanity,  the  one  and  only 
principle  of  Uie  divine  life  to  which  humanity  is  to  be 
brought.  The  epistle  to  the  Epheeians  is  occupied  wiUi 
the  church.  In  oppontion  to  the  arrogance  of  Jewish  and 
the  feara  of  Oentile  GhriatianB  prevailmg^  in^  Laodicea,  and 
dottbtlw  in  CoImhi  also^  the  apostle  Ht«  fonii  in  it  tho 
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clmrclk  is  itr  nnUy.i  It  u  Um  one  bodj  of  Christ,  and  th« 
GttttilM  must  be  »  wnitUiuDt  put  of  the  body  if  th*  body 
ii  to  b«  complete,— a  part  of  t]ie  fiihwii,  of  tbe  pl4roma,  «t 
CimMt,  if  that  plervma  ia  to  be  naehed.  The/  are  not 
therafore  to  aappoae  that,  becatue  tiiey  were  vnoe  far  off, 
th^  an  not  now  nigfa,  aa  nigh  aa  tiuie  who  eUimed,  and 
mig^t  appMr,  to  hftTe  been  alwijs  nigh  in  a  aania  peculiar 
to  thamselTea, 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  two  epistles  of  which 
we  speak  ere  in  the  etrictest  sense  eompIemeDtarj  to  one 
another ;  and  we  thus  better  undentand  how  it  was  that 
St  Faol  directed  that  the  two  ehonld  be  read  together 
(Cd.  ir.  16);  Without  the  other  each  was  incomplete. 
Bat  tocher  ihej  make  ap  the  eomples  thoagbt,  "  I  am 
the  Tine,  je  are  tite  branchee ; "  *'  Abide  in  and  I  in 
jou."  Nor  ia  it  withont  interest  to  notioe  that  tiiia  is  not 
a  solitary  instance  of  such  a  relation  between  two  different 
books  of  the  New  Testament  written  by  the  same  pen.  A 
eimilar  ration  exists  between  the  goepel  of  Bt  I^nke  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  end  between  the  gospel  of  St 
John  and  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  first  of  each  of  the  three 
pairs  ire  haTO  Christ  the  head,  in  the  second  His  body 
which  ia  tiie  church.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  too,  that,  in  the 
abaenee  of  direct  bistMical  evidence  we  mey  be  spared  the 
inquiiy  as  to  which  of  the  two  epistles  was  written  fint 
Ail  inquirers  allow  that  the  interral  between  them  was 
extremely  short  The  chief  point  of  intereet  is  that  in  this 
short  interral  the  epistle  to  the  Coloesiana  is  first  in  order 
of  thought,  though  not  necessarily  in  order  of  time.  The 
inference  of  Harteai  from  it.  16  {£j>h.  Brief,  EinL,  p.  SI) 
that,  snppoaing  the  Ephesian  epistle  to  be  "  that  from 
Laodicea, "  it  most  haTe  been  written  before  the  epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  an  order  of  writing  which  he  rejects,  may 
be  weakly  founded,  but  it  may  abo  be  correct  There  ia 
nothing  to  hinder  the  snppoeitiou  that  with  two  aspects  of 
the  truth  in  his  mind,  one  of  which  is  logically  prior  to 
the  other,  the  apostle  might  first  transfer  to  paper  the  last 
of  the  two.  The  oircnmstancee  calling  for  it  might  at  the 
moment  seem  to  be  the  most  uigent  The  priority  of  the 
Coloesian  epistle  in  erery  reepect  worth  speaking  of  will 
still  remain,  although  we  allow  the  correctness  of  the 
inference  drawn  by  Harless  from  the  Terse  referred  to,  and 
the  aigument  for  the  identity  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Epheaians  with  that  "from  Laodicea"  will  be  unaffected 
by  the  admission. 

IT.  Avthentieiiy  (f  tht  Spittle. — It  is  only  in  compare- 
tiTely  recent  times  that  doubts  have  been  entertained  upon 
this  point  tJsteri,  in  his  Paul,  Lthrh.,  1S24,  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  express  them,  although  he 'did  not 
hesitate  to  use  the  epistle  for  the  purpose  of  his  book. 
The  same  doublr  were  afterwards  more  fnlly  expressed  by 
Schleiermacher,  in  his  Einltitung  ins  K.T.,  from  whose 
oral  lectures,  aeoordtng  to  Bleek  (fntrod.  Clark's  TransU- 
tion,  ii  p  39}«  Usteri  had  receiTed  his  Tiewi.  Se  Wette 
followed  in  successiTe  editions  of  hie  EirSeitw^f  from  1849 
onwards,  not,  however,  deciding  against  the  epistle,  but 
only  qnestioning  its  authenticity  on  the  ground  of  Ita  want 
of  specific  purpose,  its  dependence  on  tiie  epistle  to  the 
Cfwssiaus,  ita  poverty  of  uiought,  and  ita  divecgenee  both 
in  teaching  and  style  from  the  genuine  epistles  of  St  Paul 
He  wu  followed  by  Banr  in  his  Patihtf  184S,  and  by 
Sohwegler  in  his  KaeJnp.  ZaitalLt  1840,  these  two  critlce 
oonneoting  the  langiutge  of  the  epistle  with  the  Gnostic  and 
Uontanist  heresies  of  the  2d  century,  and  lot  the  first  time 
nnhentatingly  rejecting  It  Ewald  agreee  with  Baur  and 
3chwegler  in  denying  ^e  Fanline  authorship  of  the  epistle, 

*  A  dlitlnot  InUinattoe  of  th*  uragsiiM  with  wbleli  tbi  J«wlib 
teoked  down  epon  tlw  OnHle  ChilctUne  ud  of  Ois  omUmptnoss 
Isngnsca  wUoh  thsr  nwd  eoBCsndns  tbsm,-  Is  sffoidad  EpK  U.  11 
(uomjh  lleftr inUc). 


but  takes  the  date  of  its  composition  further  back,  ascribing 
it  to  **  an  nnoMned  disciple  and  friend  of  the  apostle 
deaifoai  to  weak  in  hia  apizit  and  nuna  ttntha  whkh  SI 
Fanl  himself  had  been  too  mneh  occupied  with  otlm 
things  to  nttcr  {Gnckiehtt  d.  7.  1S59,  viL  p.  346-7)i 
Lastly,  HOgenf  eld  may  be  mentimed,  who  in  hia  jSimUititnfff 
669,  Ac.,  1875,  gathering  together  the  objectiona  of  Ida 
predecessors,  and  adding  one  or  two  minor  onea  itf  hia 
own,  assigns  the  epistle  to  the  Gnoatio  tifflM  of  the  Sd 
centni^,  and  supposee  it  to  have  been  written  hy  a 
Christian  of  Asia  belonging  to  the  Fanline  adiool,  who  waa 
desirous  at  uDce  to  regain  for  the  apoetle  the  alienated 
affections  of  the  Asiatic  Chrtatians^  and  to  compose  the 
differences  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  seetioH  of 
church. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  argument  againit  tha 
authenticity  of  the  epistle,  it  wHl  be  seen  that  the  mHs 
important  objections  hare  been  already,  by  anticipation, 
met  in  the  prcTiona  poaitiTe  statements  of  tlie  article 

(1.)  In  iMTti«ttlsr,  Jt  onefat  to  bt  UKMsry  to  say  Uttls  men 
vpon  whtt  hu  Uea  {(VDPnily  Mt  to  bt  tba  moat  powarfol  of  thaoi, 
tha  waal  of  •pecifio  aim  b*tn7«l  b^  tha  opiatla,  and  ita  dapasdanca 
epon  tha  epittla  to  tha  ColoaaUna  A  apecifls  aim,  howaTcr 
artooaooaly  cosottTad,  is  diatuotly  sttribntad  to  it  by  ita  Utat 
eppoaenta ;  and  va  hsTO  only  to  eompera  it  a  littia  mora  eloaaly 
with  tha  apiatla  to  tba  Coloaalana  in  order  to  aae  that,  n  far  from 
maralj  coataining  the  taaching  of  that  apiatla  in  aa  ailandad  form, 
it  ezMbita  thorough  iDdt^ndanca.  Ita  ntj  raatmhUnct  to  tba 
Cirioadan  apiatla  makta  thw  tba  mora  atriklDg^  baraoaa  it  ahova  aa 
not  aomathing  entirrlj'  naw,  bnt  that  aaw  aaa  of  oldstrutha  whkh 
ia  oftas  mora  difllcalt  to  produce  than  what  ia  wholly  saw.  It  is 
not  thue  that  the  imitator  or  forgrr  diacovera  himial^  To  be  aUa 
to  wiald  a  graat  doctrine  la  thia  wij,  to  preaent  it  to  ona'e  aelf  snd 
otheiB  in  diffarant  lifbta,  to  applj  it  to  rarjlng  dreaatataaeaa, 
dicatca  a  fall  and  original  poawaaioa  of  It  Aa  imitator  wonld  of 
neoemtjr  lure  repeated  what  had  baon  aald  before.  Ha  would  bsTa 
ahown  BO  originality  or  power  in  hie  treatment  of  tba  doetrine^  and 
wa  abould  hare  received  at.hia  handa  nothing  but  broken  and 
imperfect  Avgmenta  of  what  he  had  not  himaelf  •nimflated.  Ko 
tisoae  of  inch  weakneoa  meat  aa  here.  Wa  are  ia  the  preaaaca  of  s 
Bwater  who  has  felt  the  ftolnoM  of  the  truth  praolsimed  hj  him, 
tad  who  can  aaa  witb  his  own  tjee  the  diffeieat  applieatioBs  oC 
wbkb  it  la  anaceptiUe.  Carahl  attention,  agaia,  to  tha  paaaagta 
quoted  in  nipport  of  the  aaaertion  that  tha  Zpheeian  ia  sot 
merely  a  reproanetioa  of  tba  Colosdan  epistle,  bat  one  Indlcaties 
conparatire  porertj  both  in  ideu  and  words  (ancli  as  Epb.  fii.  1* 
compand  witli  Col  1).  19 ;  Eph.  i.  17,  18  compared  with  Cd.  L  ») 
will  show  that  the  richaaas  ofthonght  aod  language  la  oftaa  on  the 
aide  of  tba  former  <tf  the  two.  Bat  the  tme  anawer  to  the  objootion 
ii  to  be  foand  not  la  aaj  attempt  to  exalt  either  apiatla  at  the 
•ipenoa  of  tha  other  ao  nov'h  as  in  marking  tbo  iadepaodent 
handling  by  both  ol  tba  ek*  hr  itlated  tnlha  with  whioh  they 
deaL  Both  will  then  appear  to  the  light  in  wkiah  aran  Bear 
waa  dianoacd  to  regard  tbam,  "  twin  brotnera  coming  to^hsrlnte 
tba  world"  (Amlitf,  p.  466);  and  tha  qncetioA  will  no  longer  be  coa 
of  eopjlaff,  bat  of  aathonhip  later  than  the  apootolio  ago. 

(2.)  Thia,  aoeordinglr,  la  tba  objection  that  next  meeta  na  It 
la  srged  that  tba  apiatla  to  the  Zpbniani  bean  evident  matka  e( 
baring  apruag  np  in  the  midst  of  the  Gnoatio  harealea  of  tba 
aaeond  cantury.  Tba  pocnliar  phnseologj  of  many  parts  ot  the 
apiatla  k  eappootd  to  coaftrm  thia.  Thaa  we  are  prepared  by  the 
words  of  Ir.  H  to  aappoae  that  the  writer  baa  falae  teachings  U  hk 

3e  ;  and  when  we  find  bim  apeaking  u  fae  doaa  of  "  tba  nyataiy ' 
Ood's  wiU  <i  S,  cemp.  ill  4,  9,  t.  S3,  ri.  19),  of  tba  "pbnmM," 
that  &Toiuita  term  of^the  Gnoatie  ayatema  (i  2S,  iiL  19,  tr.  IS  ; 
comp.  ir.  10,  r.  18),  of  the  "  aon  '  of  thia  world  (iL  S),  tha 
(11.  7,  iiL  9,  11),  tha  "oon  of  the  none"  (iif.  SI),  of 


I  priaca  of  tha  power  of  tba  air  "  <ii.  2),  of  "  tha  prindpaUtiaa 
ibo  aathotitiea  in  the  hearenly  plaoea"  (ill.  10,  oomp.  1.  SI,  tL 
the  "kaowledn"  (iiL  19)  and  tha  "fall  knowledM^  ft 


comp. 
'•■one' 
"  the  _ 
and  the  i 

IS),  ef  the  "knowledge"  (iiL  19)  itad  the  "fall  knowledge' 
17,  ir.  13)  to  which  ChriatUtu  are  to  come,  and  of  tba  "maaifo 
wiidoni  of  Ood  "  (iii.  31),  tba  conelaeton  k  conajderad  irraaiattble, 
diat  wa  bare  in  all  thia  an  oppoaitioa  to  Gnoaticiam,  and  a  data 
later  than  tha  Arrt  eentary.  Wa  ahall  not  attempt  to  dei^  flia 
probaUbty  thst  there  u  a  leferaBee  to  Onoatie  etroia  in  avmassions 
aoeh  aa  tSeaa.  To  asy  that  thar  were  originaDy  employed  by  tiia 
apoetle  In  order  to  nofold  after  ak  own  maaaar  the  truth  that  he 
bad  to  proclaim,  aad  that  they  were  then,  in  apeenlatlra  abaaa, 
made  tha  fonndation  oC  or  oaaaatkl  elenoits  Is,  Osostie  aystaaa  ia 
onastaral.  They  are  too  peenUnr,  too  diffetaat  from  thanangeans 
of  Bt  Paul  In  hk  earikr  apIigf|ik[.^ypm4{3i@AfiyAatioii. 
,  Aafeiaace  te  whet  ia  fcaewa  te  n  ssQaestie  enw  to^qjaiM  be  in 
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Omi;  ud  eoold  it  U  ihown  flut  noh  tow  ouu  flnt  loto 
•xiitoBM  witii  tba  Onoatici  ot  the  Moond  Mtarj  we  •hoold  tt  ono* 
cin  up  tba  Hgimwnt  Th«  whole  qnestloii  li  thu  one  of  dete. 
Had  meh  Uaai  or  word*  eziateitce  in  the  apootolio  aga  or  bad  thoj 
Mkt  Juumtt  nnst  be  mad*  in  tha  afinnatin.  Some  of  the 
•spnaakas  ralemd  to,  "mjitnj,'  "mon,"  "knowledge,"  "fnll 
fcnewledgi^''  "  wiadotn,*  occur  with  lemarkable  freqaanor  In  St 
Panl*!  andiapiited  eplatlei  to  the  Rotnana^  Corin  thiani,  and  OwtiaaiL 
"  The  ptinoe  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  combined  with  "  the  world- 
niaia  ef  thia  darkneaa"  (Eph.  tL  1S>  preaanta  sdIt  an  umiatak- 
ftbla  patalM  to  "the  pnnoaof  thia  worid"  in  tto  geopel  of  8t 
John^ziL  $1,  xiT.  to,  XTi.  11),  a  gonel  whloh,  la  the  neeent  aUta 
of  eiitieian  npon  tha  point,  it  woold  be  ebawd  to  Vnng  down  to 
tha  middle  of  the  aecend  eentoiy.  Specnlationa,  again,  reguding 
tit*  different  ndeia  of  the  eeiwtlal  Aiaranlijr,  in  regard  to  ito 
thionea  and  doainiona  and  nteeinlUiaa  and  p«w«i,  fa  lagaid  alio 
to  the  wetahipping  «i  aagau,  enTbt  tnoid  to  tba  -ntj  eoaflaee  of 
the  apoatolio  ua  :  and  mm  dw  Buwtntf  JIaaartatloa  od  the  wosd 
fUrcma  ettachad  by  Canon  Ligfatfoot  to  hia  epiatk  to  the 
Coloeaian^  it  win  be  aeen  what  a  hi|^  pnhaUUt7  there  ia  that  that 
ward  babnuedto  the epoatoUe  age itaelf  (oomp.  Eartoa'i Xeetoiw 
M  tt#  0HiMi  AnaiM^lMt  t.). 

It  thai  appeara  Alt  titaaa  Onoatle  IAm  ven  la  drcnUttni  IwAtra 
tha  apoatouo  age  wag  oat.  That  it  waa  lator  before  ther  were 
com  hf Bed  and  daboiatad  lato  the  ajrateme  now  known  aa  tha  Onoatlo 
nyatoii,  aad  that  tha  alaboratfaa  id  thaaa  mtana  hmj  Uaalf  hare 
MB  pmaotad  hT  Aa  we  la  Uie  Mteral  wiituga  ef  Oa  tnai  men- 
tktta^  la  BO  doabttree;  bet  that  la  ao  prnT  that  tiia  Ueaa  them- 
eelToe  did  not  poMtaa  at  the  earlier  date  a  powerful  hold  over  the 
minda  of  meo.  If  ao,  thaa  tha  provinoa  of  Aaia  waa  one  el  the 
giaat  eentwa  9t  their  in fioence.  Ita  eitiM  w«ia  Um  ataating  plaoa  of 
all  aaitan  aa  wall  ai  waatamtiwarikti  aad  ia  tham,  flu  son  thaa 
la  Boma  or  Ooriadi  or  Thaaaaloaiaa  or  Oalatia,  OaoatleiMa  fooad 
at  onoe  a  home  and  a  •tarting-p<dBt  for  farther  progreaa.  Wha^ 
thoa,  waa.  an  anoatle  to  do  whan  he  went  to  plaoea  whera  anoh 
thoupito  pvaTailedtjHul  what*  thej  were  lnjarioau7  aAoting  the  life 
ol  tto  ohatdit  Kzao^  what  St  Paol  did  la  tha  ^Mlaa  to 
l^odinea  and  Colo—.  The  new  terms  need  him  earn*  from  the 
aaw  teac^g  made  neeeaaary  by  the  placea  and  the  time.  Aa  ha 
thought  of  tta  wanto  ot  thoee  to  whom  ha  wrote,  he  aaw  that  the 
trtith  oommittod  to  him  ooold  meet  their  nuH«  apeonlatire  amna, 
eoald  aatirfjr  their  more  epa>.HlatlT»  waati,  aa  fkilly  aa  it  had  met 
aad  aatlaflea  neoeautioa  oi  a  atill  aailier  and  aimpl«  kind.  He 
laamed  to  aee  mora  daarij,  to  catlnute  more  hlgfalr,  the  graadanr 
at  hia  tout  Ha  haataaed,  theiafore,  with  It  to  the  raacae ;  and, 
like  any  one  on  whom  a  new  Tidon  ot  divine  trath  haa  dawned,  he 
did  it  with  an  eznberanoe  of  laagoage^  with  a  power  of  expteeeion, 
with  a  awing  of  exultation,  aoch  aa  he  had  only  <m  tare  ooouiona 
•xhibtted  bMom.  Mor  oaly  to.  The  Tory  fonn  of  bta  teaehing  waa 
modlfted,  and  took  toaoee  of  the  epoeulattona  it  waa  deeigned  to 
eoontenct.  The  ipectaole  ia  a  moat  latereetlng  one,  aad  ought  to 
be  nuwt  enoonnging  and  oau^eaing  to  (Siriatian  hith.  Tb»  tnih 
doee  not  dlffir  in  the  epiatlea  to  wlSoh  wa  allnda  from  what  it  waa 
in  earlier  epiatlee  by  the  eame  anthor.  Bat  than  ia  growth, 
darelo^nent.  There  ia  a  thaolon  in  the  proper  eenee  tMf  the  term 
•v«a  la  tha  New  Teetament  ttaJi— a  ^mr  to  theologiana  of  otbit 
age  tji  adapt  in  like  manner  tha  eternal  truth  to  the  waata  of  Umu- 
owB  timaa^  and  to  oonatniot  a  theology  whioh  ahall  be  lirln^ 
beeanae,  while  fooadad  on  the  great  bote  of  the  goapel,  it  la  eaat 
ia  dw  noiild  whioh  thdr  than  dnaaad. 

(9.)  HQgaaMd'a  viavaa  to  tha  harmeniilng  taadenoy  oi  the 
cpiatlek  aa  to  ito  effect  in  nniting  oppoaing  partiee  into  one  oatholie 
ehanh,  has  also  been  anfaatantially  met,  The  erriatle  la  thronghoat 
addfeaaad  to  ma  ohua  of  pataoaa,  not  to  two  elaaaaa ;  and  there  ia 
BO  aBBakn  vhatarar  to  aaj  faotlou  ^bit  eahlUtad  vj  the'  former. 
That 'flu  dwnb  of  Chriat  U  one  waa  rataly  a  trath  which  sprang, 
not  out  of  tite  oonfaorerdee  <A  hoetile  partiaa,  bat  oat  ti  the  tea<£- 
iag  el  Christ  Himaelf  lathama^dafoomp.  cap.  Johnx,),  and  which 
la  aowhfr*  mm  atrannooalyinnatad  oa  Uiaa  la  the  aoknowladgad 
•pfaUosof  Bt  pKBlfBMa.  ziL,  1  Cor.  X.  xL  xlL).  The  peooll^ty 
bwa  bB«»  la  tba  ihouf^  ItaaV,  hot  In  tha  modala  whioh  tha 
thoo^  u  pnaeated ;  and  the  axpUaatlon  of  thia  ia  to  ha  tooad  ia 
the  eoastderatloQs  afaaady  addacad. 

(i.)Othwol]jeotiosatotii*«athaatioityofoarariatIa%  ioehaaito 
farag  ivrftmam  aad  ito  aa-Paaliaa  atatameat^  aiay  oa  paaaed  mm  hi 
afinr  woida,  The  fermar  are  eerteinly  not  mure  uiuuerous  than  may 
be  axpeeted  whea  we  nanambar  the  peonliar  ftato  of  oirsoBtitanoea  to 
whioh  the  ^KWtla  addxeeeaa  himaelf.  Tha  moat  important  ezampleB 
of  thelattar  an— iL  SO,"apoatlea  aad  propheta*  aa  the  fbandatioB,dte 
dtation  in  T.  11,  whl<^  it  la  said  cannot  oa  identified,  and  the  mode 
fa  whioh  Joatlfioation  la  alloddd  to  ia  ii.  S,  wlkUe  Hilgeafeld,  not 
aatiaSed  with  theae  ezamplea  from  Bear,  finds  a  proof  &(t  we  have 
a  Paalins  diaoiple  rather  than  Bt  Paal  himaelf  before  na  in  iiL  8, 
•*thalaaBtofaUaainta,''  Inatead  ot  ■'theleaat  of  the  apoaUaa "  aa 
to  1  Oor.  XT.  9.  It  is  hardly  poaaibls  to  fiidlow  soch  mtnaU  oljjeo- 
floaa  ban.  Tor  the  fint  compare  1  Cor.  zii  88 ;  for  the  eeooad 
iM  aiay  eoBfin  Iik  Iz.  1, 1^  aad  bu^  nambarAo  ftiadoa  with 


whlehOaOldToatBBMBtiiofteBqaotadiathaVaw;  fortbatiilrd 
it  may  be  noticed  that  In  a  etatement  which  Bant  finds  nnfsvottrabk 
to  Pauline  authonhip,  Milgenfeld  finds  a  clear  proof  of  Fanline  dia- 
elplashlp  (p.  877) ;  and  tor  the  fourth  that,  in  the  Tarae  in  C<Minthiaaa 
immediately  preoedlng  that  referred  to,  the  apoetle  deaignatea  him- 
aelf "  an  abortioa,"  a  nneh  more  humbling  expreseion  than  "  tha 
least  of  all  aalnta."  Thoee  who  allow  force  to  what  has  been  eaid 
on  the  firat  three  obiectiona  will  not  be  atambled  by  auoh  miuoi 
difflonltiea.  Thoaa  who  refnee  it  will  foal  thet  what  they  ooaaidat 
their  nnanawered  ol^ootlona  at*  aaffldeat  to  jaatiiy  their  poaitton. 
Wa  ai^  omit  fnrtliar  aotioa  tl  them,  aad  ai^  aimplj  Ufa  anoa 
the  point  habra  oa  that,  the  field  befng  thoa  olearea  of  tha  olyeo* 
tions^  wa  are  thrown  baek  apon  what  ia  really  the  mato  groaad 
upon  which  tba  Kew  Testament  booka  an  to  be  aoeeuted,  tlia 
tnditlon  of  the  ohnrch.  It  is  quite  a  poasible  thing  tnat  to  a 
paitioular  caea,  whether  relating  to  th*  0£l  or  Kew  Teetamen^  that 
tndUion  may  be  incorrect.  All  fair  oritioian,  therefore,  ia  to  ba 
welcomed  ;  bat,  when  no  good  obieotioa  to  aa  aecepted  i^dnion  ol 
the  chnrch  has  been  eatabliahed,  than  is  everything  to  lead  ns  to 
aeqnieeoe  to  it  with  confidence.  The  early  churoh  was  not  ao 
thooghtleea  apoa  theae  pmnta  aa  she  is  oftn  said  to  have  bean. 
8ha  guarded  her  treaaurea  with  great  aad  waa  raqr  watehfal 
leat  anything  should  be  plaoed  amongat  thnn  la  whoaa  geaatneneaa 
she  bad  not  enrr  coafldenoe.  What  the  traditloa  of  the  diorch 
ii  ia  the  preasat  inataaoa  ia  not  donbtod  ;  aad  it  ia  naneoeasarr  to 
enter  here  Into  dataiL'  Tba  ordiaary  iatrodoetioBa  to  the  New 
Teetament  aad  tha  ptobigoBMaa  of  tho  dillenat  ooBaiaataton  oa 
the  epistle  contala  ul  the  facts, 

y.  Oeeation,  Flaee,  and  DaU  cf  th*  Spittle.— li  will 
not  be  necemuT  to  say  much  upoB  th«aa  poiata  Th^ 
oecMion  wu  endeatly  affordoil  hj  th«  deapateh  of 
Tfdiieiu  and  OneaiBiiu  to  CoIoihb  {CoL  ir.  7-9 ;  com|k 
Eph.  Ti  211  By  them  St  Paul  voold  send  letters  to  the 
ColoaaUn  chnrch  and  to  Philemon,  one  of  ito  numbers. 
He  embraced  the  opportonity  of  writing  also  to  the 
Qantile  coQTerto  of  Loadicea,  and  of  the  neighboanng 
chardi  at  Coloiaa ;  and  that  qiistle,  not  being  written  to 
a  church,  but  bung  pdmarily  intended  for  a  section  of  the 
Cbmtian  communities  of  the  two  cities,  had  na  name  of  a 
plaoe  inserted  in  it  as  the  object  of  iU  destinatinL  In 
this  respect  it  reiemblee,  and  ma;  be  rogudod  ai  %  coontaiw 
part  of,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  ^ 

^  to  the  place  where  it  was  penned,  the  question  lies 
between  Rome  and  CBesarea,  for  St  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at 
the  time  (iii,  1,  ir.  30),  and  his  imprisonment  in  one  or 
other  of  these  two  cities  must  be  referred  to.  The  quM- 
tion  has  been  dedded  hj  wme  in  favour  of  Cassarea  on  such 
grounds  aa  tha  following that  Cnsarsa  was  nearer  Ai^ 
than  RfHoa  was,  aad  that  thns  the  s^rttoal  ocmdition  of 
the  Adatie  chandies  would  be  more  essilj  known  to  the 
apostb  at  the  fwnHr  than  the  latter  citj;  uut  for  the  same 
reason  Onesimns,  who  we  know  from  the  einstle  to  Ibila- 
mon  waa  met  hf  Uw  apostle  in  the  plaoe  of  bis  impriaon- 
ment,  would  be  mora  likely  to  flee  fmn  Us  master'  to 
Cbaarea  than  to  Bome;  that  the  words  of  the  episfis  to 
Fhilemon  "  departed  lor  s  aeaaon*  (t.  15)  irat^y  a  ahortR 
absence  than  la  iuTtdvod  la  the  thoof^t  ctf  Bome,  and  thfco* 
fore  point  to  Onaarsa,  beaanse  it  is  m>t  likely  that  St 
would  have  so  mai^  <rf  hia  friends  beaide  him  at  Bone  i» 
he  had  when  ha  wrote  the  three  letters  of  whidi  the 
episUe  to  the  Ei^euuis  is  one— Tychieus,  Aristarehni, 
Hark,  Jesna  Jn^ns,  t^qihzas,  Xnlce  (see  tha  efutibmh 
beeanaa  if  die  q^ostb  wrote  from  Bam,  TrJbieaa  ud 
Onedmna  would  pass  throng  Ephasna  or  Iwidioeft  on 
their  wayto  Oblonte,  end  we  ought  therafn*  to  find  Onesi- 
mns e<Hnmended  to  the  chttrdi  mitt%  whereal^  if  die  apoedo 
wrote  from  Cnsares,  his  two  friends  would  be  at  Gmossa 
first,  and  l^chicus,  leaving  Onesimns  behind,  would  pro- 
ceed thence  alone;  beeajuse  the  words  "that  ye  also  may 
know"  (vi  21)  lead  to  the  inference  that  otiien  had  been 
told  of  the  apostle's  state,  who  can  only  be  the  Colossians, 
Tisitod  on  the  way  between  Cnsarea  and  Ephesus;  because 
it  would  seem  that  the  apostle  intended  at  the  close  of  hia 
impriaonmeDt  to  tisit  F^giu  (FUlnboaJ.  22),  whwsas 
ve  lean  from  FhiL  iL  sFw'U^^^f^^BoBU 
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impibonnunl  1w  Intoiidad  to  TUfc  Uacedoni^  In  ao  for 
M  tbm  comiderationi  idato  to  tiia  thoni^t  of  n  [daoe 
whan  inforntaUoD  aa  to  iha  atato  of  dlatant  dinnliaa  eonld 
moat  auUy  be  had»  vbere  frienda  would  be  moat  IQcely  to 
oongngadS  or  m  which  fngitiTea  woold  moit  readily  aeek 
refuge,  it  ia  obvUwa  that  they  are  better  falfiUed  by  Borne 
thaa  by  Ceaarea.  '  The  idea  again  of  vieitiDg  Maoedooia 
might  be  fulfilled  1^  ita  being  taken  on  the  way  to  Aaia. 
Ko  Btreaa  can  be  laid  on  the  omiaeion  of  the  name  of  Oneei- 
moa,  and  the  meaning  of  tL  21  does  not  aeem  to  be  that 
ye  "  aleo,"  in  addition  to  the  Coloasiana,  <^  teiom  nothing 
had  ht&n  toddy  "may  know/  bnt  that  yc^  of  whoae  atato  I 
hare  epoken  freely  aa  one  thoronghly  acquainted  with 
may  "  also*  know  my  atatCb  The  deoaiTe  argnmen^  how- 
OTer,  for  Borne  rather  than  Csaearea,  aa  the  place  whence 
the  miatle  waa  written,  arisea  from  the  fact  Aat  all  the 
^Hatua  known  aa  thoea  <rf  the  impriaotunent  mnat  hare 
been  written  fpou  the  aame  {daoe,  uid  that  thia  epiatohtry 
activity  ia  more  naturally  connected  xith  Borne  than  with 
Onaarea.  In  the  former  city  the  apoatle  had  much  greater 
freedom  than  in  the  latter,  both  to  reeeiTa  intelligence  and 
to  write  to  frienda  (Acta  xxriii.  30,  SI).  Upon  die  whole, 
the  oomuwly  entertained  belief  that  our  epistle  waa  written 
at  Borne  may  be  reoeired  without  heeitetitm..  If  ao,  it  waa 
written  towuda  the  oloaa  the  ajtoatle'a  captirify  in  that 
cify,  6S  JLD. 

XAMlwra— In  daaUas  with  an  eptatle  aooh  thla  it  ia  ua- 
nooMuy  ta  dante  nneh  apaoe  to  the  litemtnn  U  tite  anlject. 
kttf  one  dadnma  to  atcdj  the  «pisU»  will  gndully  bttooms 
Mqniibited  with  it  m  hs  ponUM  Ma  tuk.  Bat  nfereuoes  mxj  b« 
muo  to  the  nriom  lottodootioiu  to  the  New  Teatunent  hj  sooh 
writen  D*  Wette,  Bleak,  DkTidaon,  HilgenfeU.  Gloag,  snd  to 
the  leading  cnanwiitariaa,  tlioaa  <t  Bfloken^  HariMi,  Da  Wette, 
Sttar,  Keyer,  Eadis,  EUioott,  Sehankdl  in  JLaage'a  B.  Wm*.  Xwald 
in  an  appendix  to  Ua  BMm  SndtchrHbtn  d.  N.  T.,  Bleek.  Tbe 
etodent  will  not  faO  to  oonanlt  Baiu  in  hla  PauiMt,  -and  tbe 
JVoelk^Kaf.  MUiUtr  of  Schwag^.  Howhan  will  a  laigar  amonnt 
oC  TBloiUa  mittw  bplxtiu  en  tbe  apiatle  be  fimnd  than  in  Oanon 
U^tfMTe  OmMMtary  e»  n»  CWoariaw^  with  ita  hitiDdnotkni  and 
^paadioaa.  (W.  ML) 

EPHESUS,  a  Tery  andmt  otjr  on  the  weat  eoaat  of 
Aua  Uinw.  It  waa  aitoato  on  aoma  hilla  which  roae  out 
of  a  fertile  ]^ain  near  tbe  monUL  of  the  river  OiJ^tor, 
while  the  temple  and  pnoineta  of  Artemia  or  Diana,  to  the 
fame  of  vUeh  Uie  town  owed  mnoh  of  ita  celebri^,  were 
in  the  pUn  itaetf,  at  the  ^atanea  of  about  a  mile.  The 
aUoation  of  the  dty  waa  aneh  aa  at  all  timea  to  ennniand 
a  great  commereak  Of  the  three  gnat  river  baaina  of 
weatem  Aaia  Minor,  thoae  of  the  Hermn^  C^^r,  and 
Mieander,  it  cwamanded  tiw  aecoid,  and  had  ready  aooeaa 
by  eaay  paaaaa  to  the  other  two,  beiidee  being  the  natural 
port  and  landing-plaoa  tat  Saida^  the  oa^tal  of  (he  I^ian 
Uttgi^ 

Hie  eailiait  inhahitonta  aarigned  to  Epheana  are  the 
nqrthioal  who  are  aaid  to  have  founded  the  dt^ , 

and  to  have  been  the  flrat  prieeteaaea  of  the  Aaiatic 
Aitamla.  WA  the  Anuuona  we  hear,  of  Letegea  and 
Folai^  aa  In  poaaeanon.  In  the  llthoentnry  B.a,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Androdna,  eon  of  the  Athenian  king 
Codma,  leaded  on  tbe  apo(  with  hia  Ionian^  and  from  thia 
oonqueat  datee  the  hiatoiy  ot  tiie  Oreek  Epheaoa.  But 
here  the  loniana  by  no  meena  aocoeeded  in  abaorbing  the 
raeea  in  poaaeaaitni  or  anperaeding  the  eateUiahed  wprsElp. 
lluir  city  waa  firmly  eatabliahed  on  Ooreaana  and  Prion, 
between  which  hiUa  liea  the  city  harbour;  but  the  old 
inhabitanta  atiU  dnatered  in  the  plain  around  the  lanctuaiy 
of  Artemia,  When,  however,  we  call  the  deity  of  Epheeoa 
Artemia,  we  must  guard  against  miscouoeption.  Bealiy 
•he  waa  a  primitive  Aaiatic  goddeaa  of  nature  of  the  aame 
rUaa  aa  Uylitte  and  Cybele,  the  mother  of  vegetetion  and 
the  nune  of  wild  beaata,  an  embodiment  of  the  fertility 
and  pioduotire  power  of  the  earth.   She  waa  repreaenlal 


in  art  as  a  atiff  eroet  mimmy,  her  boaom  eoreted  iri& 
man^  bneata,  In  wUeh  Utter  eirenmatonee  QnU  aeea 
aUnaum  to  Hbo  abnndanee  of  apringi  which  ariaa  in  the 
Epheaian  plain.  The  o^^iiation  *k  her  wc^hip^  too^  of 
which-  mfire  below,  WM  totally  nnlike  anything  Hdlenie. 
It  waa  (mly  1^  reaam  of  their  peconceived  ideas  that  the 
loniana  found  in  thia  onUanduh  and  primitive  being  a 
form  of  Artemia  their  oondnetor.  The  uitire  hiatory  ai 
EpheauB  eonusta  of  a  long  aeriaa  of  atru^lee  between 
Greek  and  Asiatic  mannera  and  rellgiooB,  between  the 
ideaa  of  the  agora  and  the  harbour  and  those  of  the 
precincta  of  the  goddeaa.  Thia  struggle  can  be  traced 
thronghont  in  the  devicea  of  the  E^heaian  ccan,  the  type 
of  the  goddeea  which  appears  in  it  becoming  «k  ttmea 
Asiatic^  at  timea  Hellenio,  aocording  to  tiie  predominant 
influence  of  the  period. 

For  oentoriea  after  the  foundatim  of  Androeln^  the 
Aaiatic  influences  waxed  and  the  Qreek  waned.  Twice  in 
the  period  700-1^00  B.O.  the  city  owed  its  preaervation 
to  the  interferenoe  at  the  goddess. — once  when  the  swarms 
of  the  Cunmeriana  overran  Asia  Minor,  and  once  when 
CrcDSQB  besieged  the  town,  and  only  retired  after  it  had 
solemnly  dedicated  itself  to  Artemis,  the  ugn  of  sqch 
dedication  being  the  atretdifng  of  a  rope  from  city  to 
aanctnaiy.  Cnssna  was  eager  in  every  way  to  propitiate 
the  goddesa,  and  aa  at  this  time  her  first  great  temple  was 
building  on  the  jdana  of  the  architect  Chersiphron,  he 
presented  most  d  the  odnmna  reqmred  for  the  bnilding  as 
well  aa  aome  cbwa  of  gold.  It  is  probaUe  that  poli^ 
mingled  with  his  piety,  his  xbject  bdng  to  make  Ephesua 
Asiuio  in  diaracter,  a  harmimious  part  of  the  empire  he 
waa  forming  m  hither  Asia,  and  than  to  nae  the  city  aa 
a  p(»t  and  by  scch  means  oountorbalanee  the  growii^ 
powa  of  Muetna  and  other  dtiea  of  the  coast  The 
motherdt^  of  Epheaoa,  Athens,  seems  to  have  connter- 
worked  hu  projecta  by  despatching  one  of  her  noblest 
dtiaena,  Ariatarchu^  to  restore  law  on  the  basia  of  the 
Bolonian  constitution.  The  labours  of  Aristarchoa  seem 
to  have  borne  fmik  It  was  an  Ephesiau  follower  of  his, 
Hermodorus,  who  uded  the  Decemviri  at  Borne  in  their 
compilation  of  a  system  ci  law.  And  in  the  same  genera- 
tion Heraclitua,  [nobably  a  deacendant  of  Oodma^  quitted 
his  hereditary  magistral  in  order  to  devote  hiniaalf  to 
philoeophy,  in  which  his  name  became  almost  as  great  aa 
that  <tf  any  Greek.  Poetry  had  lon^  flooriahed  at  Epheaua 
From  very  early  timea  the  Hunene  poema  had  found  a 
httna  and  many  admirera  tbere;  and  to  Epheena  belong 
&e  eerlieat  ele^ao  poema  of  Greeu^  the  war  acmos  of 
Oslluias  who  flonrmied  in  the  7th  century  b,o.,  and  waa 
the  modal  <tf  ^^yrtana.  And  yet  that  on  the  whole  Crceaoa 
waa  iuco— ful  in_hia  aehemea  aeuna  certain.  When  the 
Itmiaa  revolt  agalnat  Parua  broke  ont  ia  the  yeer  SOO  kc^ 
under  the  lead  oi  Miletoa,  Ephasoa  remained  anbmiauve  to 
Poiian  rale ;  and  when  Xerxea  retomed  from  the  march 
against  Greece,  he  honoured  the  temj^  ot  Artemia,  and 
even  left  hia  children  behind  at  Epheaua  for  safety's  sake. 
After  the  great  Persian  defeat,  Epheaua  for  a  time  paid 
tribute  to  Athens,  with  the  other  citiea  ul  the  eoas^  and 
Lyaander  fltat  and  ^tecwaida  AganUna  made  it  their  headf 
quartera. 

In  the  year  366  B.a,  aa  the  same  night  va  whidt 
Alexander  the  Great  waa  bom,  an  incendiaiy  namod 
Heroatratoa,  wiahing  only  to  make  his  name  famous,  if  even 
by  a  monstrona  crime,  set  fire  to  that  temple  <A  Artemia 
which  Cherriphron  hi^  planned,  and  which  had  been  later 
enlarged  or  even  rebuilt  by  Pnonioa  In  the  5th  csntury. 
With  the  greatest  eagerneaa  the  Epheaians  aet  about  ite  re* 
oonstmctien  on  a  stiU  more  aplencUd  scale.  Tbe  ladies  of 
the  dty  sold  their  jewellery,  and  neighbooring  dtiea  sent 
oontribntiona,  many  of  the  nuudve  ^damm  bu^  the  gift 
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of  kingi.  Thongh  Alexander  the  Great,  after  hii  Ttctoriet, 
offered  to  pay  the  whole  coat  of  recoastructton,  oa  condition 
that  he  might  inacribe  hii  name  u  dedicator  on  the  pedi- 
ment, bia  offer  waa  refused.  The  temple  waa  rapidly  com- 
pleted, and  waa  conaidsred  in  after  timea  the  moat  perfect 
model  of  Ionic  architecture^  and  one  of  the  Bovea  wonden 
of  the  world.  The  recent  ezcaTationa  of  Mr  Wood  hare 
enabled  "na  to  form  a  fairlj  exact  notion  of  ita  detaila,  as 
will  be  teen  below.  The  architect  employed  waa  Dinocratea, 
and  Scopaa  was  on*  of  the  acnjptort  employed  in  the 
decoration. 

Alexander  eataMialied  a  damocratie  goTeroment  at 
Epheaua.  Soon  after  hia  death  the  city  fell  into  the  handa 
of  LyaimachuB^  who  determined  to  impreaa  opon  the  city 
a  more  Hellenic  character,  and  to  deatroy  the  anciant  bar- 
barixing  inflneaeea.  To  thia  end  he  compelled,  it  ia  said 
by  menna  of  an  artificial  innndation,  the  people  who  dwelt 
in  the  plain  by  the  temple  to  migrate  to  Uie  Greek  quarter 
on  the  hill  now  identified  as  Oorotina,  vhioh  he  aorroaqded 


by  a  aolid  wall  Ht  reemited  tha  jnmben  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  by  tranaferring  thither  the  people  of  Iiebecoa  and 
Colophon,  and  finally,  in  order  to  make  the  breach  with 
the  paat  complete,  renamed  the  city  after  his  wife  Aninoe, 
But  the  former  inflaencea  aoon  reasserted  themieWee,  aiid 
with  the  old  name  returned  Asiatic  eoperatitton  and  Asintic 
luxury.  The  people  were  again  notorioua  for  wealth,  for 
their  effeminate  manner  of  lilt,  and  for  their  devotion  to 
sorcery  and  witchcraft.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochns  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  the  Romans,  Ephesus  was  handed 
OTer  by  the  oonqnerora  to  Enmenea,  king  of  Pergamus, 
whose  anceeaaor,  Attalua  Philsdelpfaus,  worked  the  city 
irrsmediable  harm.  Thinking  that  the  shoIlowncBs  of  the 
harbour  waa  dna  to  the  width  of  its  month,  he  built  a  mole 
part-way  acroaa  the  latter ;  the  result,  however,  was  con- 
trary to  hia  wishes,  the  silting  up  of  the  harbour  with  saud 
proceeding  now  at  a  greater  pace  than  before.  The  third 
Attalua  of  FergamoB  bequeathed  Ephesus  with  the  rent  of 
hia  poaaeaaions  to  the  Bo  man  people,  when  it  became  the 
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capital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  the  reaidence  of  the 
proconsnL  Henceforth  Ephesus  remained  aubject  to  the 
Romana  until  thC'  barbarian  invasions,  aave  for  a  short 
period,  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Mithradates,  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  revolted  and  massacred  th<>ir  Roman 
resideuts.  The  Ephesiana  even  dragsed  out  and  slew  thoae 
Romana  who  had  fled  to  the  precincts  of  Artemis  for  pro- 
tection, notwithstanding  which  they  soon  returned  from 
their  new  to  their  former  masters,  and  even  had  the  effront- 
ery to  atate,  in  an  inscription  preserved  to  this  day,  that 
their  defection  to  Mithradates  was  a  mere  yielding  to 
superior  force.  Bulla,  after  his  victory  over  Mithradates, 
brushed  away  their  pretexta,  anl  after  inflicting  on  them  a 
very  heavy  fine,  told  them  that  the  punishment  fell  fsr 
short  of  their  deserts.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  1st  centuiy 
B.C.  the  Ephesisns  were  so  unfortunate  aa  twice  to  support 
the  Qtumcoeaaful  party,  giving  shelter  to^  or  being  made  use 


of  by,  first  Dratua  and  Cassius  and  Afterwards  Antony, 
for  which  partisanship  or  weakness  the>  paid  very  heavily 
in  fines. 

All  this  time  the  city  wu  grmdnally  growing  in  wealth 
and  in  devotion  to  the  service  of  Artemis,  a  devotion  which 
had  become  quite  fanatical  at  the  time  of  St  Paul's  visit. 
The  story  of  his  doings  there  need  not  be  repested ;  the 
supplement  of  them  is,  however,  very  snggestivs^ — the 
burning,  namely,  of  books  of  aorcery  to  a  greet  valua 
Addiction  to  the  practiae  of  occult  arts  was  always  general 
in  the  city.  The  Christian  church  which  St  Paul  planteil 
was  nartured  by  Bt  John,  and  ia  great  in  Christian  tradition 
a^  the  nuiio  of  aainta  and  martyrs.  It  was,  however,  hn^ 
before  the  spread  of  Christianity  threatened  the  ciUtua  of 
Artamia.  The  city  waa  proud  to  be  termed  wonrtu,  or 
aemnt  of  the  goddesa.  lUiman  emperors  vied  with  wealthy 
nattves  In  lavish  gifts  to  lior,  nue  Vihiua  Selutoria  amon^ 
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the  latter  preMnting  a  ^nutitjr  gold  wad  lilTer  imigai 
to  be  carried  aimiuUy  m  proceanon.  Epbenu  eonteatad 
itontlj  with  Smyrna  and  Fergamns  tiie  hoaoar  of  being 
called  the  first  mty  a£  Ama. ;  each  city  i4}|>ealed  to  Bonu^ 
and  ve  ttiU  poaseea  reicripta  in  vhich  the  omperotB 
eadeaTonr  to  mitigate  the  bittemeM  of  tha  liTalfy.  The 
Goths  deatroyed  both  city  and  temple  i"  the  year  362  jlix; 
and  although  the  ci^  reviTed,  it  nerer  recovered  its  former 
spleodoar.  A  general  ooaocil  of  the  ehoroh  iraa  held  there 
in  Sil;  bat  by  the  10th  century  it  had  BOnhinto  awretched 
Tillage^  the  name  of  which,  Ayaealok,  ia  now  known  to  be 
a  eormptioD  of  the  title  of  St  Jdin,  B»^M  ^udogoe. 
The  rains  of  the  temple,'  after  aerring  aa  »  qna:ry  to  the 
beaatifiere  of  ConstanUnople,  tha  Turkish  cmqueron,  and 
the  mediisTal  Italians,  ware  finally  covered  deep  widi  mud 
by  the  riTor  Gafster,  and  its  true  site  was  vnraapeirted 
until  the  lajtoriona  excavations  of  Ur  Wood  ware  rewarded 
with  snocess  in  the  year  1669. 

The  organization  of  the  temple  hierarchy,  and  its  oustoms 
and  privileges,  retained  thronghont  an  Oriental  and  some- 
frhat  aaoetio  tinge.  The  prieetesses  of  the  goddess,  termed 
UelissB  or  bees,  were  virginB,  and  her  priests  were  com* 
pelled  to  celibacy.  The  chief  among  the  latter,  who  bote  the 
Parian  name  ta  Megabyras  and  the  Qreek  titl^  Neoconu, 
wss  doubtless  a  power  in  the  state  as  well  as  a  dignitary 
3f  religion.  Besides  these,  tlere  was  a  vast  tiirong  of 
dependants  who  lived  by  tlie  temple  and  its  services, — 
thmiogi,  who  may  have  expounded  sacred  legends,  kjftnnodi, 
who  composed  hymns  in  honour  of  the  deity,  and  others, 
tc^ther  with  »  great  crowd  of  kitrodula  who  performed 
more  menial  offices.  The  making  of  shrines  and  images 
of  the  goddess  occupied  many  banda  To  support  tiJs 
grf-'.y  mob  offerings  were  i'owing  in  in  a  oonetant  itream 
from  votaries  t.rd  from  visitors,  who  oontrbnted  sometimes 
money  and  sometimes  statues  aoti  works  of  art  These 
latter  so  accumulated  that  the  temple  became  a  rich 
museum,  among  the  chieF  treasures  of  which  were  the 
figaros  of  Ajnasona  aoulptnred  in  competition  by  Phidias, 
Pulycletns,  Creulas,  and  Phradmon,  and  the  painting  by 
Apelles  of  Alexander  holding  a  thunderbolt.  The  temple 
was  also  richly  endowed  in  lands,  and  poesesaed  the  fishery 
of  the  Selinnsian  Ukea,  with  oUier  larga  rerenDaSi  Bat 
perhapa  the  nmet  important  oi  all  the  privilegaB  poasessad 
by  the  goddesa  and  her  priests  waa  that  of  tuflum, 
FngitiTBi  from  jnatica  or  vwigoanoe  who  teaehad  her 
preianota  wars  perfectly  safe  from  all  pursmt  and  arresL 
The  boundatiea  of  the  space  possessing  sneh  Tirtna  ware 
from  time  to  time  enlarged.  Mithradataa  axtandad  Oum 
to  a  bow-shot  from  the  temple  in  all  direetlon%  and  VmA 
Antony  imprudently  aDowad  tham  to  taka  in  part  of  the 
city,  which  part  thus  became  free  of  aU  law,  and  a  haunt 
of  thierea  and  Tillaina,  AagnstD%  iriiila  learlng  tiia  right 
of  aaylom  nntonohad,  diminiahad  tba  apaoe  to  which  tha 
priviloge  bdongad,  and  bnilt  nmnd  ifc  n  wall,  which  still 
attrronnda  the  mina  <ii  the  temple  at  tiie  diatanee  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mite,  boaring  an  inaoription  in^Qreek  and 
Latin,  which  states  that  it  waa  aracted  In  thapnoonsnlship 
of  Aainina  OaUos,  out  of  the  rerenuea  ol  the  temple. 
Baaidea  being  a  place  of  worship^  a  ntaiaan,  and  a 
sanctuary,  the  Epheaian  temple  was  a  great  bank. 
Nowhere  in  Ana  could  money  be  more  saf^  bestowed 
than  here ;  therefore  both  kings  and  private  peraona  placed 
their  treasurea  voder  the  guai^ianship  of  the  goddesa 

The  goremmaiit  of  tlie  city  is  a  matter  t£  soma 
obscurity.  We  know  that  for  some  time  after  its  founda- 
tion it  was  ruled  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Codms,  and  aftB^ 
vrards  1^  arohons  who  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  In  the 
time  of  Lysander  it  was  under  an  oligarchy ;  Alexander 
re-eetabliihed  the  democracy.  Wa  hare  the  tiUes  of 
ac\eral  magistratea  in  tmpe^  timea,  bnA  without  cnctiy 


knowing  their  fnuetiona  Hie  tamnTt  raised  hy  lhaaatiii 
against  I^ol  waa  qnaUad  by  the  town-«lerk  or  cacorder 
{ypoftfutrvSty  lascriptiou  mention  arohons,  attateg^ 
gymnsaiareha,  pndonomi,  and  Aaiaieh^  besldoa  tia  -  aU^ooB 

f  unotionariea ;  but  no  doubt  t>  t  chief  poww  natad  with 
the  senate  and  the  dmo^ 

The  topography  of  Epheana  was  but  very  impeifaotlj 
known  until  the  excavations  oonduoted  by  Mr  J.  T.  Wood 
on  behalf  of  tha  truateea  of  the  British  Museum  during  tha 
yean  1863-7i.  Ha  first  explored  the  Odeum  and  tiie  Great 
Theatre  situate  in  the  ci^  itself,  and  in  tho  latter  placa 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  inaoription  which  indicated 
to  him  in  what  direction  to  search  for  the  temple,  for  it 
stated  that  processions  came  to  the  city  from  the  templo 
by  the  Magnesiui  gate,  and  returned  tha  Coressian. 
These  two  gates  ware  next  identified,  and  following  up 
thn'-  road  wUch  issued  from  tha  Maffueaian  gate^  Ur  Wood 
Ugnted  finfc  on  the  tomb  at  Androebu,  and  afterwards  on 


Bdwue  of  Tmids  of  Artenils  w  IHvia  st  ^hoaiu. 


an  ngf»  of  the  paribolna  mil  of  the  time  of  Angnatna 
He  next  found  and  axcavated  the  rite  ot  the  temple  of 
ArtenuB.  Be  found  remains  of  more  than  one  temple; 
three  aeparate  floors  being  clearly  distinguishable  one 
above  the  other.  Of  theee  the  lowest  consisted  of  a  Ifyer 
of  charcoal  between  two  of  putty.  It  is  probable  that  tiiis 
waa  the  floor  of  the  temple  of  Croesus'a  time,  which 
Chsiaiphron  was  sud  to  have  made  with  charcoal  and 
fleeces.  Above  this  lowest  floor  wore  two  others  of  marblo, 
which  would  seom  to  have  belonged,  one  to  the  tonple 
burned  by  Herostratus,  the  other  to  th^t  erected  Ml  its 
ruins  immediately  afterwards.  Of  this  latter  building  the 
remains  were  sufficient  to  enable  Mr  Wood  to  restore  it 
with  oonsiderable  accuracy.  The  dimensions  of  it,  taken 
at  the  lowest  step  of  the  flight  which  led  up  to  the  peristyle 
on  an  aidea,  were  418  feet  1  inch  by  23!)  feet  4^  inches. 
The  number  of  the  external  columns  was  100,  their  height 
about  66  feet  It  is  observable  that  the  dimensions  given 
by  Pliny  seem  to  be  in  every  case  incorrect  The  most  re- 
markable fact  ^nt  the  columns  is  that  many  of  them  wera 
aenlptored  with  figuaa  in  lu^.^elief-4o^  m^'a  li^t 
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iboTO  tho  gronnd ;  one  ww,  vo  ere  told,  cluHoncd  hj  tho 
wmlpkff.  Scu|iai,  and  curlaiulj  tho  oxiiitiug  fragnMDta  uf 
■euIptu^d  oulamns  noir  recovered  and  pnaerred  in  the 
^itub  Mum  am  are  not  the  work  of  common  banda.  Ths 
fragmenti  of  aculpturod  frieu  foand  in  tha^  axoavationt 
woald  aeem  to  prore  that  the  fiieicr  was  adorned  with  ro- 
preeentatiooa  of  Hercalea,  Thewua,  and  the  Amaiona.  The 
fyawiftun  was  decorated  with  the  oobrentional  honej-aocUe 
oroament,  intereepted  hj  fine  Uooa'  heads.  The  loof  was 
eoTered  with  fiat  marbla  tOec  The  whole  adiftoa-wae 
outasfyle,  having  eight  fldnnne  at  the  enda,  and  lUptaral, 
with  two  rowt  ^  colomaa  all  round.  Fragments  were  also 
found  whieh  appear  to  belong  to  the  6th  OMituiy  na,  and 
aa  mm»  of  theaa  are  parte  aoulptnied  odnmna,  it  would 
•aem  that  the  tampla  of  GhBrsiphron  had  aat  to  the  kler 
bnilding  the  ezan^e  of  catting  reliefs  on  the  main  piUan. 

The  bMt  worki  on  EritMtu  an  Utoae  of  Gnbl,  F«lkMer,  Enut 
Curtio*.  and  J.  T.  Wood.  Th«  lint  of  thiw  writen  bu  coIUotMl 
most  of  the  »nci»nt  anthoritin;  ths  lut  hu  bern  Micnwrul  iu  toix>- 
icrmphioal  rMMrche*.  Tbt  uoomnnjriDg  plana  ar«  from  bit  book, 
and  an  faunrtod  bj  hia  kind  pemMoa,  and  that  of  Mawn  Lone- 
mans  and  Co.,  pnblialwn,  Tka  fint  giraa  tba  gsnaral  plan  of  tha 
dtj,  and  tha  road  to  tha  lanpla.  Tba  wcond  0rm  tha  aobemo  of 
tho  tamplay  tba  tngmonta  of  walls  and  colunna  found  hj  Mr 
Wood  in  podttoa  boiiif  rtpnasntad  bUck.  (P.  O.) 

EPHORL  This  name,  which  exactljr  eorreepondi  with 
the  Qreek  tpUkopo*,  meaning  hithop  or  OMranr,  wsa  given 
to  oertain  magiatratea  in  manj  Dorian  cities  of  ancient 
Qreec&  But  the  moat  prominent  are  the  epfaors  of  Sparta, 
who^  whataTsr  may  have  been  their  origin,  appear  during 
the  times  for  which  we  bare  historical  knowledge  as  the 
supreme  power  in  the  atata,  controlling  alike  it«  civil  and 
Dilitary  ^ministration.  When  in  the  Sd  century  &a  the 
complete  homiliatioa  of  Sparta  led  the  kings  Agis  III  and 
Cleomenea  IIL  to  reeolve  on  restoring  what  they  aappoeed 
to  be  the  ancient  conBtitntioUf  their  first  blow  was  directed 
at  the  ephora,  whom  they  charged  with  deliberate  nsnrpa- 
tion.  According  to  their  version  ^nt,  CUom,  10)  tite 
ephors  owed  their  existence  to  the  Messonian  wars,  whieh 
rendered  necessary  ths  prolonged  absence  of  the,kingB,  who 
accordingly  delegated  to  them  their  judicial  functions ;  and 
the  subordinate  powers  thus  given  were  gradnaHy  extended 
until  thoy  became  virtually  absolute.  Another  tradition 
aaeribod  the  lustitntion  of  the  ephors  to  Lycurgns  him- 
self. But  if  of  Lyeuwns  we  cannot  be  said  to  know 
anything,  the  lays  of  Ijrtsus,  which  alone  give  us  any 
trustworthy  information  about  the  Meaaenian  ware,  say 
nothing  as  to  the  ori^pn  of  the  ephonUty.  We  can, 
therefore  do  no  more  t^n  traoa  tba  development  <A  their 
powati  during  the  agea  for  wfaieh  ve  have  genuine  his- 
torical natratives. 

Holding  the  eonntrjr  strictly  aa  an  army  of  occnpation,' 
the  whole  body  of  Spartana  was  formed  internally  into  a 
close  oligarchy,  all  the  nemhera  of  which  had  t£«  aam^ 
privileges  and  were  snlgeetad  to  the  same  discipline^  widi 
the  exe»tion  of  tha  kings  and  the  efdiora.  Bnt  the  two 
Heraclia  kings,  as  reprceonting  the  two  rival  sons  of 
Aristodemus,  generally  held  each  the  o^er  in  cheek,  and 
thus  added  to  the  infloonce  of  the  ephors.  That  the  lattor 
were  cnriginally  subordinate  is  made  plain  by  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  {Dt  Rep,  Lae.,  lH),  that  there  waa  atUt  in  his 
time  a  monthly  ioterchanga  of  oaths,  by  which  the  kings 
pledged  themselves  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  while 
the  ephurs  on  this  condition  undertook  to  maintain  their 
authority.  The  ceremony  had  in  Xenophou's  days  bet  its 
meaning ;  bnt  it  pointed  clearly  to  a  time  whan  the  kin^i 
had  been  predominanb  It  further  shows  that  from  the 
first  the  ephors  represootad  the  whole  body  of  the  citisens ; 
and  the  modo  of  electing  them,  which  Aristotle  ridicnlea 
na  childish,  attosla  their  popular  character.-r^Thc  gsnetal 
pasmbly  might  chooae  aqy  oan  for  tha  nfRca^%itlioiit.tii7 


qualification  of  age  or  property,  and  without  acrntioy.  The 
rMtrictioD  of  their  number  to  five  had  reference  to  the 
poll*  or  city  of  Sparta,  and  the  four  hamlets  which  with 
it  formed  ths  stronghold  of  the  Spartan  oligud^. 

In  their  relations  with  the  Idugs  we  find  the  ophora 
gradually  acquiring  greater  weight,  and  oieicuing  their 
power  mora  deoiairely.  Herodotus  (vL  56)  apeaka  of  tba 
khigs  as  a^  posscasing  the  power  of  declaring  war  at 
thair  own  wiU.  But  in  tiu  wan  at  which  we  have  histori- 
cal knowledge^  not  only  ia  the  deeiaion  given  by  the  ephors, 
who  or  may  not  nave  taken  conuial  with  tho  aenato 
and  tha  aiaemUly,  but  two  of  their  number  accompany  tha 
kinn,  who  thoa  boooma  nmp^  leaden  of  the  army,  acting 
moK  the  control  of  oivfl  inag{stntaa,  until,  after  the  oiuna 
oanfnl  axpaditwn  of  Kug  Agis  agahut  Argoa  in  il7  B.a, 
a  law  was  paiaed  a(ipointing  ten  commiasionen  to  attend 
tha  kinga  in  all  their  campaigns.  The  ephon  were  still 
further  distingnislicd  from  all  other  citizens  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  the  pnblio  disciidine^  They  also  kept 
their  seats  on  the  approach  of  the  kings,  while  custom  re- 
quired the  latter  to  rise  if  the  ephors  pused  by.  In  the 
relations  of  Sparta  witii  foreign  states  generally  we  find 
the  public  business  carried  on  not  by  the  kinga  but  by  tho 
ephors,  who  treat  with  ambassadors,  determine  the  number 
of  troupe  to  be  levied,  decide  on  their  destination,  and  con- 
clude treatioa. 

Of  the  five  ephors,  the  first  in  rank,  probably  as  being 
tho  first  elected,  gave  hia  name  to  the  year,  like  the  Archon 
Eponymns  at  Atlions.  The  whole  coll^  met  in  the 
Archoion,  which  aoawerod  to  the  Athenian  Fiytaneion. 
They  exercised  jarisdiction  iu  all  important  civil  suits, 
criminal  oases  and  capital  offences  being  carried  before  the 
aenate.  With  this  jurisdiction  they  combined  a  large 
censorial  power,  which  extended  even  to  minute  details  in 
the  life  of  the  citisena.  Their  right  of  scrutiny  into  the 
conduct  of  magiatratea  they  could  exercise  even  during 
their  term  of  office.  Hot  only  could  they  depoee  such  as 
they  fonnd  unworthy,  but  they  might  summon  the  kings 
before  their  tribunal,  or  bring  a  capital  charge  against  them 
before  the  Spartan  assembly.  With  the  gradnal  slackening 
of  the  system  of  public  discipline,  and  with  the  increasiug 
licence  which  their  posititm  enabled  them  to  assume,  their 
power  became  an  intolera'i'e  burden,  at  least  to  the  kings ; 
and  Qeomenas  cut  the  knot  hj  manacring  tha  vAole 
college,  and  abolishing  the  office. 

EPflORUS,  a  Greek  historian  of  Comie  in  ^lis, 
flouridied  about  408  B.a  His  father's  name  waa  Demo- 
philus  ot  Antioehoa;  and  he  atudied  along  with  Endoxos 
and  Thewompna  Under  the  philoaopher  laocratos. 

Tha  chief  work  of  Ephorns  waa  a  histoiy  of  the  wan  be- 
tweon  the  Qreeka  and  Fttaiana,  in  which,  like  Hentdotna,  he 
.introdoead  the  daaori^ion  of  foreign  and  harbarooa  nations 
in  the  fbmt  <rf  ainaodea  Only  a  few  disconnected  frag- 
menta  of  it  have  come  down  to  na.  According  to  tha  acheme 
of  Marx,  Uia  fint  book  contained  an  account  of  the  retnni 
of  the  Heraclida  into  the  Teloponnesns,  and  the  change  of 
affain  oonaeqnent  upon  diat  event ;  the  second  waa  occupied 
with  the  state  d  the  nat  of  Greece ;  and  ths  third  narrated 
the  departure  of  the  Greek  colonies  to  Asia.  In  these 
three  books  he  thus  brought  the  history  at  Greece  and 
Asia  down  to  that  period  when  tliey  begaa  to  aasume  a 
peaceful  aspect,  probably  a  few  years  before  the  comnence. 
meat  of  the  Medisn  war.  After  this  introduction  he  pro- 
ceeded to'  describe  separately  each  .country,  which'  sub- 
sequently became  the  scene  oi  important  truisi^tions, — in 
the  fourth  book  Europe,  in  the  fifth  Asia  and  Africa  ■  and 
in  the  sixth  he  probably  gave  an  account  of  the  nation  of 
the  Felasgi  Ihe  seventh  book  contained  the  most  ancient 
traditionary  noticea  of  SicOy,  and  probably"  all  he  could 
collect  reapoctia^tjw  wiginil  inhabitaata-e^jta^  and.t^ 
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adjaoeot  ulaada  The  eiglith  book  namtod  tbe  Tuimit 
cbingMof  fortand  to  wbiob  thoM  natiotii  had  beaa  mbjeet 
who  ia  raccession  hold  Uie  itipran*  oomnuuid  in  Aait, 
namely,  the  AB■yria1U^  IjrdiaB^  and  Peniana.  The  fra^- 
meata  which  remain  refer  prineipsllj  to  the  history  ot 
Croaaui.  In  the  ninth  hook  he  described  the  origin, 
changet,  and  migrationa  of  the  Amaaomi,  Soythiana^  and 
other  nfttioM  who  inhabited  the  ooaate  of  the  Pontna  and 
those  northern  ooantriea^  whence  through-  Thrace  and 
Tbeaealy,  he  returned  to  Greece  and  its  affairs.  Then  it 
was  that  EphoruB  reached  the  period  when,  like  everj 
Oreek  historian,  he  imagined  that  the  transaotbna  of  the 
whole  world  became  centred  in  the  eaoacs  and  erenta  of 
the  Persian  war;  and  then  also  he  began  to  treat  hia 
snbjeet  witii  more  oopioasDses,  tar  we  find  that,  while  in 
hia  tenth  book  he  had  already  broaght  down  Ua  histoty  to 
the'  times  of  Miltiades,  about  490  B.a,  in  hia  eighteenth 
book  he  had  reached  Dereyllida^  399,  and  in  hia  twenty- 
fifth  he  had  arrived  at  the  battle  of  Mantiaea,  362.  The 
part  of  the  thirtieth  book  which  mv  an  aooonnt  of  the 
aaored  war  waa  composed,  not  bj  Ephome  himself  but  by 
bis  waa  Denumhilna.  At  the  oonelnnoQ  of  the  war  Epboma 
took  np  the  Utread  of  the  history,  and  oonlinued  it  to  the 
liagfi  nt  Perinthns,  340  ua  According  to  IHodmia 
Sienln^  the  whole  period  treated  ot  waa  750  yean 

tat  a  iwrs  fell  dMorfptloa  of  ttie  Uh  of  Zphonu,  and  s  otdketiea 
ef  the  frBgnunti  of  hk  bisto^  vhioh  lur«  bmn  pmarrwl,  tlia 
laidtt  mtj  MDuilt  Xj^erl  Fraffrntnta,  bj  Heler  Mux,  181<; 
CrmiMr,  awiMik  und  MMologif  tUr  aUnt  Vltkwr,  tttottd^rt  dtr 
OfUehm,  1819;  Toarfas,  Jh  SistorieU  Oraeit,  18C1;  sad  VltH 
'CharakttHtia  cUt  amtOptn  BUkiHcgmpkU,  1888. 

EFHRAEM  STRUS,  or  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  flooiished 
in  the  4th  century  of  the  Chriatiao  era,  acquired  great 
renown  among  his  contemporaries,  and  has  since  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fathers  of  the  chnrch. 
So  highly  was  he  honoured  tha^  according  to  the  teatimony 
of  Jerome  {Script.  £eci.,  c  110),  his  homilies  were  read  in 
many  of  the  cbnrcbes  of  Qreeee  immediatoly after  Ae  reading 
of  scripture.  Hia  name  is  almost  never  mentioned  without 
the  prefix  Mor  or  Mari  (maator).  Of  the  ermta  oi  his 
lire  but  little  is  known,  and  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  is  much  lessened  in  rains  by  an  admiatnre  of 
apocryphal  stories.  The  following  ia  ^  translation  of  a 
short  memoir  of  Ephraem  from  a  Syriae  source.  The 
original  is  found  in  a  11th  centuiy  MS.,  which  is  printed 
by  Assemani  in  the  Roman  edition  of  Ephraam's  workfc 

"Tha  blefled  Hor  SphrMm  ns  a  SjilKa  hj  Urtlt;  Us  &thw 
wu  of  S^inbii,  hii  mother  of  tha  dtj  Amida.  Hia  fathar  was 
an  idoUtToui  priM^  and  thej  Ursd  in  tba  tiina  of  Cmiatantiiw 
Vlotor  [i.*.  the  Qraat].  Hia  tather  expelled  him  fmn  horn*  bawiM 
ha  waa  not  obeAaat  t^  Ua  wtoked  will;  ha  thanfon  want  and  lived 
with  tba  holy  Uor  Jacob,  tha  bUhop  «tf  Kiatbii,  utd  ]«d  an  entire 
life  of  godlineaa  antil  the  ttme  of  Jorlaa  [wbeii  Hiaibia  wu,  in 
ses,  aarrendered  to  the  Peniatui].  He  thMi  left  lW  place  and 
ctune  to  tha  city  EdeMa,  where  he  leodTed  tlis  gtA  of  the  Holy 
Qhost,  and  abundantlf  asppliad  the  ohnoh  wiM  th«  gifta  and 
dootrine  of  the  Spirit  After  a  time  he  went  to  flie  deaevt  at  Igrpt, 
and  from  thenoe  to  Onearea  of  Oappadoda  to  Badi,  end  noMrad 
from  him  tha  tmpoaition  of  handi  bt  tbe  dlaoonate.  He  im- 
madiatalT  ratttnwd  to  Edeaaa,  and  ended  Ua  life  dtwe  in  the  ^ear 
884  (of  tta  Oraeka),  on  tiie  nbith  dqr  of  HaritMl  (June),  tint 
in  the  jmc  878  of  the  adnnt  of  onr  Laid."  ' 

A  much  longer  life,  also  extant  in  Syriao,  gtres  no  more 
historical  data  which  can  be  relied  on;  and  the  so-called 
testament  or  will,  which  professes  to  contain  eariotis  auto- 
bic^raphical  matter  referring  to  his  religions  history  and 
feelingly  ia  of  doubtful  antbealaoity.  A  earefol  rscensioa 
of  the  [uaoe  is  given  Orerbeck  in  hia  Opera  SetteUL  The 
atatement  of  the  manoieript  just  quoted,  that  S^lmwm  waa 
bom  at  Ntaibis,  haa  the  antiiority  of  Soiomenus  in  ite  (aTOor; 
and  I^mam  binuolf,  in  hia  ooamantaiy  on  Geneeis, 
letea  to  Mesopotamia  as  Ui  nativa  eowrtiy.  Hie  Syrian 
■oorces  ora  xinanimoui  tboot  fha  data  of  lito  deaUi,  mi, 
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acoording  to  Dr  Kokell,  the  dubiety  of  RSdiger  baa  ariaaa 
from  a  misintarpretotion.  At  Edeaaa  Ephraem  adopted  a 
monastio  life^  and.fs  said  to  hare  dwelt  in  a  cava  near  the 
town.  Tha  atoiy  of  his  riait  to  Egypt  ia  probably  mythical 
Though  tha  external  facte  of  Ephraem's  life  are  thna  few 
and  doubtful,  there  fa  no  ^neation  of  tha  manner  in  which 
he  impreeeed  hia  genina  and  ^irit  upon  his  own  aga^  or  of 
the  great  value  of  hia  literary  remains.  His  popularity  and 
indnenoe  among  the  Inzorioua  and  refined  pec^le  of  Edsasa 
wwe  very  great.  He  wrote  againat  Julian,  and  oombated 
the  heresies  of  Bardeaanea  the  Qnoetio  jJiiloaopher,  of  the 
Arians  and  Sabelltans,  of  the  Maaiohieans  and  Novatians. 
Whether  he  was  acquainted  with  Greek  or  not  ia  a  matter 
of  dispute  which  can  hardly  be  decided  by  hia  writings; 
but  Geiger  has  rendered  it  probable  that  he  had  come  con- 
siderably under  Jewish  influence,  not  a  few  words  being 
employed  by  him  in  an  acceptation  foreign  to  Syriac,  but 
weU-known  Iq  the  Hebrew  of  his  time  and  country.  His 
works  consist  of  commentaries,  sermons, .  tractates,  and 
hymna  Of  many  the  original  Syriae  appears  to  have 
perished;  and  they  are  only  preeerved  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Armenian,  or  Slavonia  The  greater  proportion  of  the  ser- 
mons and  traetatea  aM  comfosadin  a  metrical  form,  the  veisea 
being  of  variooa  neaanrea — ^tetraayllabie^  hefrta^Uabic, 
w  ootoayllabio^— «nd  arranged  in  stropbaa  varying  from 
foor  to  twdve  linea.  Bhyma  and  asaonance  are  both 
empliTed  at  irregular  intarvali^  and,  as  Geiger  baa  pointed 
out  in  tha  ZtacAr.  d.  D.  Morg.  Oea,  1867.  a  considerable 
number  of  the  placM  are  alphabetical  or  nomijal  acroa-Ica, 
though  the  faot  la  aometlmaa  diaguiaed  in  tha  MfiSu  bj  the 
misarrangement  of  the  linaa.  ■  Thathehaanipliedli&i  versa 
to  such  proeaic  purpoacd  aa  the  lefntatioBOC  hsrai^aDd  the 
inculcation  of  orthodoxy  wonid  aeem  of  itaelf  to  make 
heavily  a^nst  Ephraam'a  repntation  as  a  poet ;  Snt  it  ia 
impoaublatonad  aranaeven  of  his  moat  nnpromiiiiigpiaeaa 
without  admitling  that  ha  haa  a  genuine  poetic  gift  Soma 
of  hia  b^mna  oo  the  death  of  diudraii  may  rank  for  pothoa 
and  happy  aimplioify  with  the  flneat  lyrics  of  thdr  claaa ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  imaginative  force  of  snch 
liuea  aa  (lie  fdUowing  For  before  that  time  Death  hj 
this  was  made  arrogant  and  boasted  hiaaelf  of  it,  *  Behidd 
prieste  and  kiugi  lie  bound  by  ma  in  the  midst  of  my 
prisons.'  A  mighty  war  came  without  warning  againrt  the 
tyrant  Death ;  and  as  a  robber,  the  shouto  of  the  foe  snr 
prised  him  and  humbled  his  ^ory.  The  dead  perceived  a 
sweet  savour  of  life  in  the  midst  of  Hadea ;  and  they  began 
to  spread  the  glad  tidioga  among  one  another  that  their 
hope  #Bs  accomplished.  *  Senral  of  the  Niaibean  poems 
are  impassioned  odea  on  avento  in  contemporary  hiatory,  and 
are  thus  of  value  to  the  historical  student.  Hie  BtptiitMte* 
(^IfintveK  partakea  ci  the  character  of  the  epi& 

The  ^Indpal  edition  of  Ephraem'a  worka  waa  prepared  and  pub* 
liahed  at  Bobm  under  the  natronaga  of  the  popi<e  CHonent  XI., 
Clement  XIL,  end  Banadkt  ZIT.  It  eonrists  cc  three  vohnnea  of 
Greek  testa  and  time  ndmaea  cf  Bvilae  taxt%  with  a  latla  tnaw> 
Istion,  Hie  fint  voL,  pnUlahad  la  178%  waa  edited  by  Joeeph 
Simon  Aaaamanl,  tba  4th  and  8th  (1787  and  1740)  ^  Petnia 
Benadiotn%  tha  eth  (1748)  br  Benedictna  (who  died  before  it  waa 
eomriated)  ud  Btephanna  BvodloB  Aaannan^  and  the  Sd  and  8d 
(3741  and  1748)  by  Joeeph  Simon  AMemaaL  An  eariier  edftioBrof 
i71^aoeain8folioTolnmea, edited  by  Gerhard Toodoa,  had appaared 
at  Ibme  in  1M«,  IBM.  and  1698;  and  Edward  Thwaitaa  had  pub- 
liihad  a  f<dio  of  Oreek  texto  from  Oxford  HSS.  in  1709.  The 
following  aiw  tiu  prbHifBl  modeni  eontdbutioas  to  cnr  knowledge 
of  Ephraem  and  Us  worka :— Spohn,  OMaHo  eantoafa  tyriaoM, 
qvam  PttMta  votant,  evm  /rafm*iUit  in  comm.  Sp^rtumi  obviii, 
1788,  1794;  Haha,  BardMua  OwnUau,  1819;  Hahiu  "Ueber 
den  Geaang  ia  dar  Syr.  Ktrcha,"  in  StaOdlia  and  Tater'a  ir<rek«n> 
kttlorttAm  ArMt,  18fi8i  Hahu  andSlaffert,  CKrubmuOktaB^tiM 
aAwAJ^Ars«M<ecimlMiaiMe>1835;TecUmer,  "DeolariaTeteila 
aedflaiiB  ontoribua,"  in  hia  Opimtdaacadkmica,  1839;  nu*  Zingeria, 
AvgnMOU  StAr^ttm  dm  A*ti.  ZirthmpaUit  JbAraMN,  Iwubraek, 
1880-iaiS;  Lengerka.  JM  J^Arana^  Ar^iarif  tewweaiflfea  Jtta- 
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UriBifS /wrf  AhuM  A  A  4^Ahv,  Flonoo^  lUl  t  BvSettm. 
SOtet  Mtlriaa  ffymtu  md  Am^^m  ^Arom  j!yrw.  1  US,  ud 
n«  ApwOaMf  JV>M««ik,  186S;  Alahben.  Dot  LAtnim  S. 
%,  Bariia,  1«5S;  BMJm;  "  Ephtto  Brnii,"  in  Hanog'a  Jbof- 
^  Ar  iVM  IM,  lS56t  R.  P.  SmitlH  CMiteM^fAt 
JfuMw  ii^t  Of  ftrfW— ,  1M4;  Orartoek,  A*nMm< 
._.  ;  aKorwRfw  <>p«ra  Mteio  (Sniu  Uxt),  Oxford,  1895 ;  BickaU, 
8,  SphntmrU  Syri  CanUna  NiMtna  (Utia  tnoiL),  Leindc,  1804; 
Wright  Oita&vw  ^  tlU  .S^rios  Mamiua^  in  Ou  SrUiA  JTMntm, 
put  u.  p.  Bufn.  JMWm  ^  t/u  Svriae  Clmxk,  1871. 

EPHRAIM,  the  yonngsr  bod  of  Joieph,  who  nceired 
the  precedence  orer  the  elder  (Manwseli)  hj  the  bleeaing 
of  Jacob,  on  the  oecesioQ  when  he  edc^ted  both  into  the 
noraber  of  his  eona  in  place  of  Joeeph  their  father.  Both, 
aeeordiDglx,  were  the  foundera  of  tribes  which  bore  their 
namee,  the  intmtion  of  Jacob  being  that  Joseph  ihouM 
hj  this  mean*  hare  double  tiie  honoor  accorded  to  hia 
brethren.  At  the  ezodai  from  EgTpt,  the  tribe  of  Ephrainit 
ol  which  he  was  the  founder,  nambered  40,500,  while 
that  of  Hanasseh  nambered  onlj  32,200  (Namb.  L  32-35), 
bat  in  their  wanderings  the  nnmber  of  the  former  was 
diminished  b^  8000.  Their  possessions  ia  the  very  centre 
of  destine  included  most  of  what  waa  afterwards  called 
Samaria  The  prood  and  ambitioni  character  of  the  tribe 
ia  indicated  in  titeir  demands  as  narrated  in  Josh.  xriL  14, 
Judge*  Tiii  1-3,  zii  1,  and  they  wei»  long  jealoos  of  the 
regal  lumoim  of  Jodah ;  bat  after  the  diunemberment  of 
th«  tribes,  their  rinby  was  ueiged  in  thai  mbaiiting 
between  the  two  kingd<Hna. 

EPI0HABUU3  (540-460  kqX  a  oelebntMt  poet  of 
the  old  eomedj,  waa  bora  in  the  idutd  Oo^  where  his 
father  Elothalea  was  a  phjsician,  of  the  tue  of  the  Aade- 
piada.  Afiei»ding  to  Diogenes  Laertias  he  waa  bcooght 
to  Meguiy  ia  Biolf,  iriien  odIj  tibfee  montha  dd;  hot  it 
ii  monpm>hablathrtheiiiigntedtiiither,aaSiiidMaiaerta, 
of  bu  own  Mooid  at  a  later  period.  After  Oe  daatnetion 
of  Menca  he  xomored  to  Sjraeaae^  where  at  the  eoort  of 
Hiero  he  ^ent  the  remainder  of  hk  dying,  It  ia  laid, 
at  ninety  yeara  of  agaw  ¥iom  hi*  protaMted  leiidanee  in 
the  ialand  ho  ia  geuwalty  known  in  aaliqnihr  as  a  SietUaa 
(Hot.  ^  ii.  1.  06).  EMehanno*  studied  ^^aUmphjf  it  h 
said,  under  ^thagoraa,  for  it  is  now  genoially  admitted  that 
Epiehartnos  the  I^ythagorean,  and  Epu^kannns  the  father 
of  the  old  comedy  are  identical  It  was  cnily  aftw  his 
reaidedoe  in  Megarv  a  colony  from  the  bthmian  Megara, 
whioh  dispnted  with  Athena  the  inreDticm  of  comedy, 
that  he  tamed  hie  attention  to  that  branch  of  dramatic 
litesatore.  His  principel  merit  in  this  deparUnent  seems 
to  hate  oonaisted  in  theexclatioQ  of  that  rolgar  Buffoonery 
which  diagtaced  all  prenona  ecmedies,  and  in  the  introdao- 
tion  of  a  regular  plot  in  which  thefctouu,  or  hand  of 
rerellen^  nstainad  the  dialogae,  wit^  whiA  maxima 
drawn  from  the  ^rthi^fMean  ethiioa  wen  libncaUj  intei^ 
speraed. 

**  The  saljeets  of  Ui*  ^ys  of  Zpiohanani,'*  mja  Hiilltt  {Doriaiu, 
It.  7,  i}  "were  mostly  mytludopcd,  li.,  psroaet  or  tanstiM  of 
wthology,  BMi-ly  ia  the  style  of  toe  ss^tiael  drtma  of  Athens. 
Thos  in  the  omnMy  of  BtmHt  Haroolts  was  lepwaented  in  tiie 
most  lodiorooa  light  m  s  Torsoiqw  ^ntton;  end  he  wm  a^ain 
•xhibitod  la  the  Mine  ehuutw  (wlA  s  mixtora  parhaps  of  aatinusl 
rematln  va  tha  laxnry  of  the  timeal  In  Tk»  Mairiagt  ^  Htbt,  in 
whioh  sa  sstoniahing  aanber  o(  diuee  was  mentionad.  H*  wao, 
like  AriatophuiM,  lutndled.  poUtloal  mlijeetB,  and  InTa&tad  oomlo 
ehenoteis  like  tha  Uter  Aueniwi  poati.  The  piao*  eaUod  Tkt 
FlumUrii%g$,  which  deooribad  the  daraatstion  of  Sidly  In  kia  time, 
had  apolltiMt  awsning;  and  this  was  periina  alao  tiiaoasawith 
TAe  Iihmbi  at  lasatlt  was  mantkoed  la thla flqr  ttat  meiaa 
hsd  pmeatsd  Aaaidlas  ftem  deatinylag  Lead." 

Of  hii  oomadiea,  wUeh  ara  generally  written  In  troduie 
tetramatar^  thirty-five  titlaa  and  a  few  fragmenta  are  attll 
•staat.  Ill*  exoellenee  of  Ui  diaamfiio  style  ia  proved  by 
the  high  rttimitini  In  lAkb  Iw  il  haU  n  TU»  ITkittL 
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EPK7IETUS  (the  word  means  ''•cgnired,''bnt  no  other 
name  has  been  hudad  down  tat  him)  was,  aecording  to  the 
reoeiTed  aoooant.  bora  at  Hierapolis,  a  town  in  the  loalli' 
west  qoarter  of  Fhrygia.  His  life  eatenda  between  a  date 
slightly  anterior  and  a  date  alightly  poeterior  to  the  second 
fialf  of  the  1st  century  a-Dl  While  yoaog,  he  was  tme  of 
the  Blavaa  of  Epaphroditna,  a  freedman  and  courtier  of  the 
empenv  Nero;  and  while  in  that  position,  he  numaged 
to  attend  the  leetavs*  of  Unaonina  Bnfw,  an  important 
and  eeteamed  leader  of  du  Btdoal  ^stem  diuing  the  reign* 
of  Nero  atfd  Yaq^ian.  Epletotau  ms  l*m»— whe£er 
from  birth  or  in  oooaaqaenoa  «i  an  aeoidettt  or  of  hi* 
owners  emalfy  is  naknown ;  h»  was  abo  of  weakly  health. 
1!1iat  lie  was  a  fra*  man  in  the  kter  part  «(  hk  life  ia 
eridan^  Imt  the  neao*  hj  which  hia  Jibw^  waa  obtained 
are  nnroeoided.  In  the  days  of  Domitiaa  ha  waa  me  of 
the  reoogniaed  votari**  and  p^i^  ^taaaon  of  philo- 
sophy ;  and  in  the  year  90,  whm  that  empeiw,  irritated 
by  the  aoj^KNTt  and  uteoarigament  whioh  tha  •omoaition 
to  his  tyranny  found  amoagpt  the  adhemte  of  Stofeiam, 
iasned  an  edict  to  aU  phUfl*^ih«n  to  qnit  Boma^  X^etetni 
inw  amongst  the**  wm  withcUav  into  tha  prorinM  For 
the  xeat  of  hia  life'  he  settled  at  NieopoUi^  |t  town  of 
Bonthera  Epirna,  not  far  frun  the  leeae  of  battle  ol 
Actiom.  liiere  tor  aeveral  yeara  he  lived,  and  taught  by 
cloae  eameat  peisonal  address  and  oonveiaation.  Aecord- 
ing to  aom*  authoritiea  he  lived  into  the  time  of  Hadrian ; 
he  himself  mentions  the  cdnage  «l  the  emperor  Tnjeo. 
ECis  oontemporariea  and  the  next-generation  held  hia  diara^ 
ter  and  teaching  in  high  honour.  According  to  Loojan, 
the  eerthenware  lamp  which  had  belonged  to  the  sage  was 
bonght  an  aathn^aatic  relio-htmter  ita  3000  drachmas. 
He  waa  never  married.  He  wrote  nothing;  but  much  <4 
hia  teaching  was  taken  down  with  affectiooato  car*  by  hia 
pupil  Flavins  Airiaoas,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the 
Qreat,  and  ia  preeerved  in  two  treatises,  of  the  larger  of 
which,  called  the  Disoowrasf  EfieUtut  CEncr^rov  Aiarpc 
j8aU),  four  books  are  still  extant  The  other  treatise  is  a 
shorter  and  haa  been  a  more  popular  wtak,  tha  Mcm%al  or 
'EeyxupSttm.  It  oontaina  in  an  aphmistie  form  tlu  main 
doctrines  of  the  k»iger  work.  There  ezisU  a  tolerably 
extensive  commentary  on  the  Mamud  \tj  Simplicin. 

Hie  philoBophy  of  Spietetos  is  stamped  with  an  intensely 
praetieat  character,  and  exhibits  a  high  ideaUstio  type  of 
mmlify.  He  is  an  earnest,  sometimes  stern  and  some- 
times pathetto  preacher  of  righteoosQeea,  who  deepisea  the 
mere  gracea  of  a  literary  and  rhetorical  lecturer  and  the 
inbtletiM  of  an  abetmse  logic.  He  has  no  patience  with 
'  mere  antiquarian  study  of  the  Stoical  writers.  The  problem 
of  how  life  ia  to  be  carried  out  well  is  the  one  question 
whidi  throws  all  other  inquiries  into  the  shade.  *'  When 
yon  enter  the  schod  of  the  philosopher,  ye  enter  the  room 
of  a  aurgeon ;  and  as  ye  are  not  whole  when  ye  come  in^ 
ye  cannot  leave  it  witii  a  amile^  but  with  pain."  True 
education  liee  in  learning  to  wiah  things  to  be'  as  they 
actoally  are :  it  lies  in  learning  to  distinguish  what  is  our 
own  from  what  does  not  belong  to  us.  But  there  is  only 
one  thing  whioh  is  fully  our  own,— that  is,  our  will  or 
purpose.  Ood,  acting  a*  a  good  king  and  a  true  father, 
haa  givMi  ua  a  will  which  cannot  be  restrained,  compelled, 
or  ^warted ;  he  hu  pot  it  wholly  in  our  own  power,  so 
that  even  h»  himself  ha*  no  power  to  check  ot  control  it. 
Nothing  ntenal,  neither  death  nor  exile  nor  pain  nor  eny 
snok  things  aver  the  ean«e  of  oar  acting  or  not  acting ; 
th*  *ole  true  can**  lias  In  oar  opinions  and  judgments. 
Nothing  oan  *v*r  f on*  ni  to  not  agalnat  our  will ;  if  we 
ar*  o«K|nerad,  it  i*  heoaaaa  m  hav*  willed  to  be  oonqaeied. 
And  thus,  although  v*  tia  nol  rennuiU*  {or  the  ideaa 
that  praaant  ^OBMalrM  ^jfM^^^W9«C9^0^^vC*li*<>* 
Intal^  and  vithont      iBwIiwutfoB  fTTtrilHt  fv  tiw 
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way  Id  whick  we  on  Uwn.  KoUdng  b  <mn  besidM  ow 
wiU.  And  tlie  dinna  law  wliiok  Uds  m  kt^  fuk  what 
is  our  own  forbids  w  to  make  anj  dain  to  what  ii  not 
oars ;  and  wliile  eojoiniDg  ns  to  make  use  of  whatersr  Is 
giveo  to  OS,  it  bids  ns  not  long  aftsr  wkat  hsa  not  been 
giren.  "  Two  muEims,*  he  aajr^  "  we  mast  ever  bear  in 
miadf— tbat  apart  from  tlw  will  there  is  notbiog  eiiber 
good  oc  bad,  and  that  wo  mnst  not  try  to  antbipate  or  direct 
eventa,  but  merely  accept  them  with  inteUigenoe.'  We 
most,  in  short,  resign  oanelves  to  whatoTor  bto  and  fortua 
bring  to  as,  beltsvinj^  as  the  first  arUde  of  oar  creed,  that 
there  is  a  god,  whose  thought  directs  the  uniTorse,  and 
that  not  merely  io  our  acts,  bat  even  in  oar  thoof^ta  and 
plans,  we  cannot  eeoape  his  eye^  In  the  world,  aooording 
to  Epiototns,  the  true  position  of  man  is  that  of  member 
of  a  great  system,  which  oomprebends  God  and  men. 
Each  haman  being  is  thoa  a  dtisen  of  two  cities.  He  is 
in  the  first  instonoe  a  citisen  of  his  own  nation  or  common- 
wealth in^  comer  of  the  world ;  bnt  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  great  city  of  gods  and  men,  whereof  the  city  poli- 
tical is  only  a  copy  in  miniatore.  All  men  are  the  sons 
of  God,  and  kiodred  in  nature  with  the  divinity.  For 
man  though  a  member  in  the  systom  of  the  world  is  more 
than  a  merely  snbserrieat  or  instrumental  part ;  he  has  also 
within  him  a  principle  which  can  guide  and  anderstand 
the  movemsat  of  all  the  members ;  he  can  enter  into  the 
method  of  divine  administration,  and  thus  can  learn — and 
It  is  the  acme  of  his  learning — the  will  of  God,  which  is 
the  will  of  natar&  Man,  said  the  Stoic,  k  a  latiMial 
animal  J  and  in  virtne  of  that  rationality  he  is  neither  less 
nor  worse  than  the  gods,  for  the  magnitade  of  reason  is 
estimated  not  by  leagth  nor  by  height,  bat  by  ill  jndg- 
menta.  Each  man  has  within  him  a  guardian  tpiiit,  a  god 
within  bim,  who  never  sleeps  ;  so  that  even  in  darkneea 
and  solitude  we  are  never  alone,  becanse  God  ia  within, 
and  our  guardian  spiriL  The  body  which  aocompanles  ns 
is  not  strictly  speaking  oars  ;  it  is  a  poor  dsad  thin^  whieh 
belongs  to  the  things  outside  ua  Bat  by  reason  wa  an 
the  masters  of  those  ideas  and  appearancea  which  preaant 
tbemselves  from  without ;  we  can  combine  them,  and  sjw- 
tematiM,  and  can  set  np  in  oaiselvea  an  order  of  ideas 
eorrespoadiag  with  the  order  of  natarei 

Hie  natnrid  instinet  of  animated  Utt,  to  wbieh  maa  also 
is  originally  antgee^  k  self-presemtion  and  aetf-lntereet. 
Bat  men  are  ao  ordered  and  oonatitnted  Aat  the  Indivldaal 
caaaot  aeonre  his  own  intetesta  anlssa  he  eontribnto  to  the 
common  wdfarei  We  Me  boond  up  by  the  law  ef  nataie 
with  the  whole  ftiibrie  of  the  world.  Tie  aim  of  the  jitiUh 
Bopher  therefore  is  to  reach  the  posltioD  of  a  mind  whieh 
embraoee  the  whole  world  in  its  view, — to  grow  into  the 
mind  of  God  and  to  make  the  will  of  natare  oar  own. 
Sodi  a  sage  agrees  ia  bis  thoaght  with  God;  he  no  longer 
blamss  either  Ood  or  man ;  he  fails  of  nothing  whidi  he 
purposes  and  falls  in  with  no  misfortune  unprepared ;  he 
iadnlges  neither  in  anger  nor  envy  nor  jealoaay;  he  k 
leaving  manhood  for  godhead,  and  in  bis  dsad  body  hk 
thoughts  are  oonoemed  about  his  fellowship  with  God. 

The  historical  models  to  which  Epiototns  reverts  are 
Diogenes  and  Socrates.  Bak  he  freqoently  deaoribea  an 
ideal  character  of  a  misoionaiy  sage,  the  perfect  Stoic — or, 
as  he  eaUs  him,  the  Cynic.  "  The  Cynic,  '  he  says,  "  k  a 
messenger  sent  from  Gnd  to  men  to  show  them  the  error 
at  their  ways  about  good  and  evil,  and  how  they  seek  good 
and  evil  where  they  cannot  be  found.*  Thk  missionary 
has  neither  oonntry  nor  home  nor  land  nor  slave  ;  hk  bed 
is  the  ground ;  hs  b  without  wife  or  child ;  hu  imly  man- 
lion  is  the  earth  and  aky  and  a  shabby  cloak.  It  mnst 
be  that  he  suffer  stripes  ;  and  being  beaten,  he  mast  love 
thow  who  beat  him  ss  if  he  were  a  father  or  a  brother. 
He  most  be  perfectly  onembarraseed  in  tlM  service  oi  God, 


not  boud  \if  tbe  eoOBM  tiea  of  lifa^  nor  entangled  by 
relattaashipa,  wkkh  If  ha  tmnysmii  he  wiU  kae  the 
ehanoter  of  a  man  of  tumour,  while  if  he  upholds  them 
he  will  oease  to  be  the  messenger,  watchman,  and  herald 
of  the  gods.  The  psrfeot  man  thus  deaoribed  will  not  be 
angry  with  the  wrong-door ;  he  will  only  [dty  hk  erring 
brother ;  for  auger  tu  such  a  ease  would  oaly  betray  that 
he  too  thoaght  the  wrou^-doer  gained  a  substantial  bless- 
ing W  hk  vrangf  ol  not,  ustoad  uf  beii^  aa  he  k,  utterly 
ruiiwd. 

The  bMt  edition  at  the  works  ef  Ei^otstu  Is  that  by  Bckwetg- 
bbissr  is  «  vols.  8vo,  17M-18O0.  Then  era  at  lasrt  two  EagUdi 
tmuUtion^ — sa  old  one  by  EUisbstb  Cartsr,  sad  s  rseont  vsraloii 
hj  Qwgt  Long.  (W.  V.) 

EPICUBUS^  the  fbonder  of  the  Epionrean  school  of 
philosophy,  was  btvn  ia  the  end  of  942  or  the  beginning 
of  S41  &a,  seven  years  sftor  the  death  of  Flato.  Hk 
father  Neootm  belonged  to  Gaigettog^  (me  of  the  small 
villages  of  Attica,  bat  had  ssttled  in  Samoi^  not  later 
than  302,  u  one  of  Uie  oolonkta  sent  oat  by  the 
Athenian  at^  after  tiie  eoD^nest  of  the  mlaiid  by 
Onmothens  in  S<14.  In  Samoa,  and  also  at  Teoa,  Eimmraa 
passed  the  esrly  yeara  of  hk  life,  probably  assutiog 
hk  father,  who  was  a  oonunon  schodmaster^  poasiUy, 
too,  asswting  hk  mother  Archeatrata  in  the  praotioe 
of  her  witchcraft — if  ws  may  belkve  doabtfol  talea. 
At  the  sge  of  18  he  went  to  Atlion^  where  the  Platooie 
school  WBS  flonriohing  under  the  lead  of  Xanocrates,  and 
which  Aristotle  had  recentiy  quitted  fur  Chalck  to  avdd  an 
indicbnent  tar  impiety.  This  visit  to  Athens,  however, 
was  a  short  one,  for  ia  the  nest  year  (322)  Anti^ter  the 
Macedonian  punished  the  Athenians  for  their  inoiptent 
revolt  1^  banishing  about  12,000  of  the  poorer  eitisens  to 
distant  shores.  It  wss  in  ctmnectlon  with  thk  event  that 
Epionna  joined  hk  father,  who  was  now  located  at 
Colophon.  It  seems  possible  that  before  thu  time  he  had 
listened  to  some  lectures  from  Nansiphanes,  a  Democriteao 
philoaopher — perhaps  also  from  others — bnt  there  k  litUe 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  much  better  than  a  petty 
teacher  like  hk  father.  The  first  awakening  uf  the  [diilo- 
eophic  epii|^  was  seen,  it  m  said,  when  he  asked  Ida  tsacher, 
aa  they  read  together  in  Hoaiod  how  ehaoa  waa  the  first 
of  an  things  "What  then  preoeded  ehaoal"  Btimulaled 
farther  by  the  peruaal  of  acme  writiuga  of  Demooiitaa^ 
Epicaros  began  to  formulate  a  doetrine  of  hk  own ;  and 
at  Uitylene  and  Lampsaoa%  wiure  ha  spent  aevoral 
yearsi  he  gradually  gauend  nmnd  him  several  diao^lsa 
who  adopted  hk  viawa  with  enthnsiasm.  In  807,  the 
year  in  whioh  DaoMtrioa  Foliometaa  entered  Athens  and 
rsstorsd  to  ft  on  at  laart  nominal  fraedcuv  Epieuna 
retamed  to  Oat  cit^,  which  bad  now  for  a  eentnry  a&d  a 
half  been  the  leeogmaed  head-quarters  of  Greek  phtlosc^y. 
Half  hk  life  was  past;  for  the  remainiog  thirfy-Hxysan  he 
oonttnued  at  Athens,  with  the  czceptioo  of  one  or  two  visita 
to  hk  frieode  in  Ionia.  The  scene  uf  hu  philcaophis  life 
and  teaobing  wss  a  garden  which  he  bought  at  the  cost  of 
about  XSOO  (80  minie).  There  he  passed  hk  days  as  the 
lovsd  and  venerated  head  of  a  remartable  socie^,  each  aa 
the  andent  world  had  nevsr  ssen.  Anumgsk  the  number 
were  SCetrodoras,  a  bosom-frisnd  of  mem  energetic  temper- 
ament than  Epicurus ;  daring  their  acquaintanos^  which 
lostsd  tin  the  death  of  Metrodoms  seven  yean  before  hk 
friend,  they  only  parted  company  for  the spaoe  of  six  months. 
Timootates,  a  brother  <^  Metrodoms,  was  snother  msmber ; 
so  were  Polynnns,  a  fair-minded  and  stodioos  man,  Hermar- 
ohns,  a  eon  of  poor  parents,  who  saoceeded  ^acuros  as 
chief  of  the  school,  Lsonteus,  aod  others.  Nor  werri 
women  absent  from  the  pbiloso{diio  eotorie.  Tbamkto  the 
wife  of  Leonteus,  irss  a  frieod  and  correspondent  of 
Epioanuj  Idomanan^  anotbat  member,  hod  ^^mded  a 
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wtav  of  Httrodonn;  Md  Uatrodonu  hiinielf  hid  u  liii 
cooBOrt  Laontioo,  mm  ■  hatan  in  AUuma,  bat  now  th« 
hwUmt  of  s  bc^  and  giril,  lor  iriuoa  valfan  E^ennu 
mado  apaeial  iwoviiion  u  hii  vOL  That  tiuaa  wan  not 
the  ontj  ladiao  in  the  looiatj  is  poa^Ua  anoogh,  and  it  is 
poanUa  that  the  zelationa  batwaan  the  aazaa-^  thia  pro- 
totjpe  of  Babelaia'a  Abbfj^  at  Thel&ma — wwa  not  antiraly 
what  ia  tarmad  Flatonie,  Bnt  thaie  ia  m  the  otfaar  hand 
aeaicalj  a  doubt  that  tba  taiga  of  UoantkmiiwM  which  iU- 
tamperad  (^painti  anmlatad  legardiog  the  aodetgr  cf  the 
gaxdtn  an  ponndlaia.  'Sht  atuiaa  of  the  Stoical  who 
Bought  oecanoaally  to  nfnta  the  nawa  of  Eptouma  b^  an 
appeal  to  his  aOegod  anteoedeaia  and  haUta,  wan  no  doubt 
in  tba  main,  u  Dit^enea  Laartina  aayi,  the  storiea  of 
maniaoa.  The  gananl  eharges  againat  him  which  thej 
ondeaTCaied  to  anbatantiate  1^  forged  Utters  need  not 
eoont  for  mnoh.  Even  when  they  tiied^  to  show  that  he 
waa  not  a  dtisen  with  full  ri^t^  that  he  waa  a  plagiarist 
of  other  nen'a  wisdom,  a  omeapondeot  of  ladies  whom 
the  ariatoerai^  <tf  the  period  held  of  dnbions  ran^  an 
ignoramna*  and  a  acandaloos  and  abosiTe  critio  of  his 
opfaam%  tiM^  only  exaggerated  what,  if  tmoi  was  not  ao 
heinoiis  aa  thay  wished  it  to  appear.  Against  them  tmst- 
worthy  authotitieB  testified  to  his  generid  and-remarhaUe 
etmaidarateDssB ;  they  pointed  to  the  statnee  which  the  aiy 
had  raised  in  hie  honour,  and  above  all  to  the  unmbets  of 
his  friends,  who  were  many  enough  to  fill  whole  eitiea. 

The  mode  of  life  in  his  commnoity  waa  [dain.  The 
general  drink  waa  water,  and  the  food  barley  bread ;  half  a 
pint  <rf  wine  waa  held  an  ample  allowanob  "  Bend  me^" 
says  Epioorus  to  a  correspondent,  "  send  me  aome  Cythnian 
cheese,  so  that,  should  I  choose,  I  msy  itn  snmptaouslr.* 
Bnt  thoagh  they  Ured  together,  Epicnms  woold  not  let 
hie  friends  throw  all  their  property  into  the  common^stoek ; 
that,  he  remarked,  woold  imply  dutmst  of  their  own  and 
othei*'  good  reeoIationiL  The  company  waa  held  in  nnity 
by  the  strea-like  charms  of  hia  personality,  and  by  the  free 
eoeiality  which  he  insolcated  and  exemplified.  Thongh 
he  seems  to  hsTe  had  a  wann  affection  for  his  countrymen, 
it  was  as  human  beings  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and 
not  as  members  of  a  politiml  body,  that  he  preferred  to 
regard  them.  He  never  entered  public  life^  His  kindli- 
ness extendsd  eren  to  his  slaTss,  nna  of  whom,  namsd 
House,  waa  a  broiber  in  philosc^hj, 

Epionras  died  of  stone  in  370  na  la  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  he  speaks  of  Ae  plsasure  affiarded  to  him  in  his 
sufferings  by  the  remembrance  of  hai^  houa  spent  in 
rsaaoning  on  tiia  queationa  of  ^ihiloaQpIqr,  Ha  passed 
away  bidding  his  frianda  keep  in  mind  the  doctrinaa  be 
had  tanght  thsa.  Biy  hie  will  he  left  his  praporty,  oon- 
riatittg  ^  the  garden,  s  houaa  in  Uelite  (the  aonw-waat 
qnarter  of  Athnia)^  and  amarantly  aoaaa  fimda  besides  to 
two  tmateai  for  beboof  «  Vk  aoiauty,  and  for  the  apeelal 
IntaraBt  of  soma  yoothftd  mamben.  Iha  garden  was  eat 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  school ;  the  hooaa  beoame  the 
fcooaa  «f  Hmnanhns  and  hia  fdlow-phikecqihera  during 
hk  Ufa*tim&  The  autjdna  prooeeda  of  the  proper^  were 
farther  to  be  raidied  to  maintain  a  yeariy  offsring  in  oini^ 
nemontiaa  ef  hia  departed  father,  mother,  and  Mothen^ 
to  pay  the  ezpanasa  fneuTed  in  celebrating  Ua  own  biith- 
digr  ereij  year  on  tba  7th  QameHon,  and  for  a  aooial 
pthariag  the  aact  on  die  30th  of  erety  montb  in 
hononrof  Unaelf  andHetrodoms.  Besides  BmHartribotaa 
in  hononr  of  hia  brothers  and  Ftdysnus,  he  directed  the 
Uwlsos  to  be  gnardiana^  the  waa  of  Folysnns  and  tiie  am 
cf  Uetrodorua;  whilst  die  daughtw  of  the  hwt^nentioned 
Waa  to  be  married  by  the  goatdian  to  aoma  member  of 
the  Bode^  who  should  be  approred  of  Hannardmsi 
Hia  foor  slaTea,  three  men  and  one  woman,  wan  left  their 
fnedon,   Hia  beiMpasaad  on  to  Hannaiahna, 
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£[^caraa  waa  a  Tdaminoaa  writer,— 4]ie  author,  it  ia 
said,  of  about  300  wmkib  Ha  had  a  atjle  and  Tocsbokiy 
of  his  own.  Hia  ahief  aim  u  wiitlng  waa  plainness  and 
intelligibility,  but  hia  want  of  order  and  ot  logical  {ovct 
sion  ocmndmbly  tiiwartad  the  realisation  of  li&  purpoaa 
He  prtended  to.  haTo  read  little,  and  to  be  the  original 
anhitaet  of  hw  own  Beaten,  and  the  daim  waa  no  ctoabfc 
on  the  whole  truai  But  he  had  read  Demoerita%  and  it  ia 
aaid  Anaxagoraa  and  Arcltelaiia  wen  dao  amongst  hia 
mon  faTocrito  philoaophical  anthor&  Hia  woHeb,  it  ia 
aaid,  wen  full  <«  npetition, — which  waa  nataial  enough ; 
and  critio  profees  to  haTO  found  in  them  aome  Tulgaritiee 
of  language  and -faults  of  style.  Bnt  at  any  rate  they 
wm  read  and  remembered,  his  pupils  got-thnn  by  heart, 
and  to  the  last  en  of  Epicureanism  they  continued  in  full 
authority.  His  chief  work  was  a  treatise  on  natura^  in 
thirty-eBTcn  books,  of  which  fragments  from  about  nine 
boob  have  been  found  in  the  rolls  discorered  at  Hercn- 
lanenm,  along  with  considerable  treatises  by  several  of  his 
followers,  and  most  notably  Philodemu&  An  epitome  of 
hia  doctrine  ia  iwntained  in  three  letters  preserved  by 
Diogenes, 

The  Ejnennaa  philoaophy  is  traditionally  divided  into 
the  three  branehea  of  It^e,  phyaics,  and  ethi^  But  it 
is  only  aa  a  basis  of  facts  and  principles  for  his  theory  of 
life  that  logical  and  physical  inquiries  find  a  place  at  alL 
I^Hcarua  himself  had  not  apparently  shared  in  any  large 
or  liberal  culture,  and  his  Influence  wu  certeinly  thrown 
on  the  side  of  thoee  who  de|n«ciated  purely  scientifie 
pniBuits  aa  onesided  and  misleading  **  Steer  clear  of  aU 
cultun**  was  his  advice  to  a  young  disdpla  In  this'  aver- 
sion to  a  purely  or  mainly  inteUectnsl  training  may  be 
traced  a  recoil  &om  the  syBtematic  metapbyaiea  of  Flato 
and  Aristotle.  With  these  writna  the  tenden^  was  to 
sacrifice  the  monl  to  the  intellectoal— to  anbordiuate  the 
practical  man  to  the  philosopher.  Ethics  had  been  based 
upon  logic  and  metaphysica;  more  had  been  done  to  e^lain 
the  formation  of  a  right  judgment  in  matters  of  morality 
than  to  explain  or  promote  tight  action.  But  every-day 
experience  ahomd  that  so  amount  of  mtfely  intellectoal 
study  is  preventive  of  immorality,  sad  that  the  eystematie 
knowledge  of  truth  is  me  th^g  and  right  action  is 
another:  It  seemed  to  many  aa  well  as  to  Epicnrus  that 
the  philuaophy  of  Flato  and  Aristutls  Isd  to  an  aristocracy 
of  intellect,  Imt  not  to  a  coonmonwaalth  of  happiness  and 
goodness.  In  this  way  a  reaction  aet  in  against  reasoning 
and  speeulation ;  people  wanted  to  get  back  to  common 
sense  and  the  feelings  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  second 
place,  Plato  and  Arutotle  had  constructed  their  morel 
thecffies  on  the  assumption  that  a  atato  or  a  city  edated 
which  botii  showed  in  the  abape  oi  ita  aareral  institationl 
how  the  individual  man  waa  eipeetad  to  bshave^  and 
thrsatoned  him  witii  varioaa  penaltua  in  ease  he  attempted 
to  find  out  a  wi^  of  action  for  bimaalt.  They  could 
aeoordini^  glvs  themselves  the  eon^aratively  ea^  teak  of 
Bhowing  how  the  individnal  could  learn  to  apprehend  and 
embody  in  his  own  oondiiel  tiba  moral  law  which  waa 
odiitntodintiiainBtitutionaof  aodety.  Bnt  experienoe  had 
in  the  time  of  ^ionraa  shown  tlie  temporary  and  arUfidal 
diaraoter  of  the  dvie  iana  ci  aodallifa  It  waa  neeeasaiy 
therefora  for  E|denma  to  go  bock  to  natnn  to  find  a  mon 
enduring  and  a  wider  foundation  for  ethical  doctrine,  and 
to  decline  the  help  that  be  derived  from  a  oonsidei^ 
ation  of  the  existing  form  of  political  union.  It  was  no 
lesB  necessary  to  go  back  from  wordB  to  realities,  to  give 
up  reaaoBings  and  get  at  feelings,  to  test  oonoeptiooa  and 
argumotttB  by  a  final  nfennce  to  the  onhr  toodialoue  of 
truth— to  aenaation.  Thers^  and  then  ouj,  one  aeema  to 
find  a  oonunouand  a  aatiafaotorygr^nndrfl¥fi^fte*l**7* 
that  aU  man's  faaliiwi  g^^'tChlliiibHMiM!^^  mnat 
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go,  but  ■>  iIm  nuut  tlie  ttate,  at  ■  speeiallf^TflagME  and 
eternal  order  of  thingi,  aa  anythiiig  moia  thu  » omdriT- 
anoa  aerriDg  certain  pnrpoeaa  of  general  ntHltr. 

To  Uw  Eptoareem  tin  ebbonte  lope  e<  the  Stolee  waa 
*  anpeiflnitj.  In  pkoe  of  lo^e  ve  find  etwmk^  tiie 
theoij  of  ilie  tartaof  trafk  and  nalltf.  Hiaonljnltiinata 
oanoB  of  nali^  b  aemation  and  feeling ;  whatorar  «e 
fiid,  vhatonr  wa  peroain  hj  anj  aenae^  that  we  know  on 
the  moat  eertaln  eridenoe  we  ean  have  to  be  reel,  and  in 
pioportloa  aa  oar  feeling  la  dear,  diatiDot,  and  Tind,  in 
that  {woportio^  are  we  ann  ef  die  realtty  of  ita  object 
The  tntth  ct  anything  la  meaeored  by  ita  vivid  and  effeoti<re 
preaenoe  in  eoQuionaDeas.  But  in.  what  that  Tiridneaa 
{lyi^ywi.)  conaista  ia  a  qoaetiott  vbioh  Epionma  doea  not 
nuae^  and  whiob  he  would  no  dtmbt  have  deemed  enper- 
flnoDa  qoibbUng  orer  a  matter  enffioiantlj  aettled  by  com* 
hum  •enaa.  Beddea  oor  ewaationa,  we  learn  truth  and 
really  onr  preoMioeptiona  or  ideaa  (wpaXii^tny  Tham 
are  tiie  fainter  imagee  prodoeed  by  re{>eatM  eonaatioDa^ 
the  "ideaa'  lesolting  from  preriona  " impraanona ' — 
aanaatioDa  at  aeoond-hend  aa  it  were,  which  are  atmed  np 
in  memory,  and  which  a  geoenl  name  aerree  to  leealL 
Tbeae  bear  witneaa  to  reall^,  not  beoaoae  we  feel  anything 
now,  but  becaiue  we  felt  it  «Doe ;  they  are  esnaatiooa 
regiirtered  in  langnage,  and  agaiiu  if  need  ba^  tarana- 
latable  into  immediate  aeneationa  <»  gronpe  of  aenaation. 
Laatly,  reality  ia  Tooched  icx  by  tlie  imaginative  appn- 
hentdons  of  tiie  mind  (^aFraarutal  Ari^SoW)*  immediate 
feelings  of  whioh  the  mind  ia  oonsoioua  aa  produeed  by 
some  action  of  its  own.  lliia  last  canon,  howerar,  waa  of 
dabions  validity.  EpioareanismgenetaUy  stopped  by  affirm- 
ing that  whatever  we  effectively  feel  in  oonaoionaneea  is 
real ;  in  whioh  aenae  they  allow  reality  to  the  fanoies  of 
Uie  insane,  the  dreams  of  a  deeper,  and  those  feelings  by 
which  we  imagine  the  ezistenoe  of  beings  of  pnfeot 
bleaaedneaa  and  endleoe  life.  And  similarly,  jnat  beoanse 
fear,  hope,  and  remembraooe  add  to  the  intenaity  of  coo* 
sciooaneas,  can  the  Epicurean  hold  that  bodQy  pain  and 
ploaaare  ia  a  leaa  dnntble  end  importuit  thii^  tiian  pain 
and  pleamre  of  mind.  Whatever  wa  feel  to  alfoet  ne  doea 
affect  and  ia  tharafora  real  Xrrar  eu  only  ariaa  ba* 
canaa  we  mix  np  onr  opiniona  and  aappodtloni  witii  what 
we  actually  feeL  Tb»  Epieonan  oanoaio  ia  a  x^jeotion  of 
logio;  it  sticks  &at  to  die  om  pmnt  dint  "aenaation  ia 
aenaatioD,"  and  diere  ■  no  mora  to  be  nada  of  tt  Benaa- 
doa,  il  1^  ia  umaaioiung  (Aeyoi};  it  mnat  be  aoo^ted, 
and  not  eritidaed.  Beaeounjf  oaa  only  coma  in  to  put 
aenaationa  together,  and  to  pant  out  bow  thej  aevwally 
eontribato  to  human  wdEaM;  tt  doea  not  make  diem, 
and  cannot  alter  them. 

Li  the  Epicurean  phydcs  vre  have  tvro  parte,— a  general 
metapbyeic  and  peychdogy,  aod  a  moid  explanation  of 
pardenlar  phenomena  of  nature^  It  ts  in  thia  department 
that  we  find  exemplified  die  method  of  the  founder.  That 
method  cooaiats  in  argument  analogy:  we  app\j  the 
[wooeBl  trhich  we  have  leaned  in  SMne  &miUar  inatanca 
to  explain  nod  rationdixe  for  our  own  aatisfaction  some 
obscare  and  distant  proceaa  whidi  we  do  not  underetand. 
It  ia  an  attempt  to  make  the  phenomena  of  nature  intelli- 
gible to  ua  by  regarding  ttiem  aa  inatanoaa  on  a  grand  eoale 
of  what  we  are  dready  familiar  with  on  a  small  Thia  ia 
what  Epicuma  caSe  explaining  what  we  do  not  see  1^ 
What  we  do  see.  It  supposes  na  to  know  and  oompre- 
hend  what  we  are  familiar  with,  and  assumes  that  to 
explain  ia  to  aobetitute  a  prooeas  with  which  we  are  at 
lunne  for  one  which  we  cannot  penetrate^  but  which,  with- 
out contradicting  any  of  the  phenomena.  WMf  be  eoDodved 
to  take  place  in  a  similar  way. 

In  phydoa  X^ncama  founded  upon  Demeeritna;  and  his 
chief  olijeot  waa  to  abolish  the  doaliam  b^twem  mind  and 
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natter  wUob  ii  lo  eamUal  a  pdnt  In  ^  qratemi  of 
Flato  and  Ariatottfc  AS  that  eziatii^  aaya  S^eurua,  ia 
oorpored  (ri  «fir  km  vfifw);  tba  fataaglUa  la  non-esisten^ 
m  empty  spao«h  Ji  a  thing  aiists  it  mnat  be  idl^  and  to 
ba  fdt  it  must  eutl  radatnea.  But  all  tUnga  an  not 
intangfUa  wUA  our  aansaa  ara  not  anbtla  enough  to 
detect  We  nasi  faidaed  aoeept  oW  feeliags;  but  we  mnat 
also  beUeve  much  wbiek  ia  not  directly  testified  hj  aensa* 
tton,  if  only  il  doea  not  ccHttravene  onr  senaationa  and 
aarvas  to  explain  phenomena.  The  fundamental  poatnlatea 
of  Epiooreaniam  are  atoms  and  the  void.  We  must  believe, 
aooording  to  him,  that  space  is  infinite,  and  that  there  ia 
an  illimitable  multitude  at  indestmctible,  indivisible  and 
absolntely  compact  atoma  in  perpetual  motion  in  thia  ip 
limf table  spaoa  These  atom%  differing  only  in  aiae,  flfun^ 
and  wdght,  are  perpetually  moving  mth  equal  v«loatU% 
but  at  a  rale  far  surpaeaing  our  oonoeptiona ;  as  th^  move, 
they  are  for  ever  giving  riae  to  new  wodds;  and  theee 
wodda  are  perpetually  tending  towards  disaolution,  and 
towards  a  fresh  aeriea  (tf  creationa.  Thia  nniverae  of  onra 
ia  only  one  eectiou  out  of  the  ionomerable  wotida  in  in- 
finite tptM;  other  worlds  may  preaent  ayetems  veiy 
different  from  the  armngement  of  sun,  moon,  and  atan^ 
which  we  am  in  thia  The  aool  of  m«n  ia  imly  a  finer 
apeoiee  of  body,  a|>read  throu^out  the  whole  aggregation 
whioh  we  term  bta  bodily  fnun&  Like  a  vrarm  breath, 
it  pervadee  the  human  etruoture  and  works  with  it ;  nor 
could  it  act  aa  it  doaa  in  perception  unleea  it  were  oorporeaL 
The  variooa  prooesaea  ol  aenae,  notably  vidon,  are  explained 
on  die  principles  of  materialiam.  From  the  anzfaoee  of 
all  objects  there  are  eontmoally  fiowing  thin  filmy  imagea 
exactiy  copying  the  aolid  body  whence  they  originate;* 
and  these  images  by  direct  impact  on  the  oiganism  nodnee 
(we  need  not  care  to  ask  how)  the  phenomena  of  vidon. 
Epicnnis  in  thia  way  explaina  vidon  by  eubatitating  iia 
the  apparent  action  of  a  body  at  a  distance  a  direct  contact 
of  image  end  organ.  But  without  following  the  a^dana* 
tion  into  the  detaib  in  whiA  it  ravel%  it  may  ba  enoo^ 
to  say  that  the  whole  bypotheaia  ia  but  an  attompt  to 
oadi^  dia  oeenlt  conoej^utt  of  action  at  a  dlatanoe^  and 
anbatltate  a  familiar  phenomanon. 

TUa  tandeatid  oharaetex  of  tiu  ^risnraan  j^iyaka 
beeomaa  mora  pa^Ua  when  we  look  at  bia  noda  of 
renderii^t  partimtlar  pbenouMna  intelligible.  Bm  pnrpoae 
ia  to  diminate  all  fdiaaa  by  wUdi  the  grander  |dienomena 
of  nature  are  pi^nlariy  attributed  to  Divine  intartaEeBoab 
Tbat  Ibere  are  goda  Epieuru  nam  dreams  dt  denying; 
the  fedinge  of  nnman  natna  are  too  vivid  wMch  preaent 
to  cpr  mind^  eye  betnga  «l  peifeol  MaaaadnMa  and 
unbroken  trsoquiUity  But  these  goda  have  not  on  tbdr 
ahouldera  the  burden  <A  upholding  and  governing  the 
world.  Tbuf  are  themeelvee  the  prodncis  ^  the  ord<»  of 
nature, — a  higher  speciee  than  humanity,  but  not  the 
mlcTS  of  man,  adther  the  maken  nor  the  upholdere  ill  the 
world.  Uan  should  worship  them,  but  his  worship  la  ib» 
reverence  due  to  the  ideala  of  perfect  bleeaednesa ;  it  on^t 
not  to  be  inspired  either  by  hope  or  by  fear.  To  prevent 
aU  rsferraoe  of  the  mca«  potent  phenomena  of  nature  to 
divine  action  KpieurM  rationalisea  the  proceaeee  «t  the 
coemoe.  fle  in^naa  all  poauble  plana  <x  hypothesee, 
not  aotnalljr  contradicted  hj  our  experience  eS  familiar 
eventa,  which  will  lepreaent  in  an  utdligible  way  the 
processes  of  astronomy  and  metenology.  When  two  or 
more  modee  of  aooounting  for  a  phencmiena  are  equally 
admiaaible  as  not  directiy  eonb«dicted  by  known  j^eno- 
mena,  it  seems  to  Epieuraa  almoet  a  return  to  the  old ' 
mythologicd  habit  of  mind  when  a  savant  aaaerta  that  the 
red  cauae  is  one  and  only  one.  Thua,  after  severd 
hypothetical  acoounta  ai  how  thunder  may  be  brought 
aboa^  he  add^  "  nnnder..  BRigr  be  axptdned  in -many 
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other  int/s ;  0QI7  lat  ns  haVe  do  mytlu  of  dirina  ActloiL 
To  «8sigii  only  a  lingle  caose  for  theie  pbano^lenj^  whan 
the  facta  famUiar  to  oa  anggast  aeTeral,  ia  iDtane,  aad  it 
just  the  abaord  conduct  to  be  expected  from  people  who 
dabble  in  the  vanitiea  of  astronomy."  We  need  not  be 
too  cariooa  to  inquire  how  these  caleatial  phenomena 
actually  do  eome  about ;  we  can  learn  how  they  might  have 
been  [ntidncad,  and  to  go  farther  is  to  trendi  on  ground 
beyond  the  limits  of  human  knowledge^ 

Hwb,  if  Epicurus  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  mythology, 
ha  objects  no  lees  to  the  doctrine  at  an  inevitaUe  fate,  a 
necoiiaiy  onibr  trf  things  nnchang^able  and  sapr«m«  orer 
■  the  human  will  "  Better  wwe  it,*  he  says,  "  to  accept 
all  the  legends  of  the  godi  than  to  make  outselm  daves 
to  the  Uktt  of  the  natnial  phSosopbam.*  FataUraa,  whidi 
was  the  dortrina  of  tiie  Stoics,  seemed  to  Epicnnis  no  1b« 
deadly  a  foe  of  man's  tnia  welfare  than  popular  sapetati* 
tion.  Eren  In  the  movement  of  the  atoms  ha  introducn  a 
ndden  change  of  direction,  which  is  supposed  to  imder 
their  aggregatint  aaster,  ud  to  brash  the  OTen  law 
of  destiny.  So,  in  the  sphere  of  human  action,  Epicurus 
would  allow  of  no  absolutely  eontrulling  necessi^.  Then 
is  much  in  our  circumatancea  that  springs  from  mete 
cbanca,  but  it  does  not  orermaater  man.  With  a  ktent 
optimism,  Epieuma  asserts  that,  thongfa  there  are  erila  in 
tno  worl4  *till  their  domination  is  brief  at  the  height, 
and  there  are  many  conaoliog  circomatances ;  while,  on  the 
other  band,  it  is  easy  to  attain  the  mazimam  of  plcasnrei 
Tb»  sphere  of  man's  action  is  marked  by  self-determina- 
tion, he  need  own  do  master.  "Better,"  he  saya,  "is 
the  misfortune  of  the  man  who  has  planned  his  way  wisely, 
*thaa  the  prosporify  of  him  who  has  devised  foolishly." 
In  fact,  it  is  only  when  we  aaeume  for  man  this  indepen- 
denes  of  the  gods  and  of  fatality  that  the  Epicareui  theoiy 
of  Ufa  becomes  poaeible.  It  assumes  that  man  cao,  hke 
the  gods,  withdraw  himself  out  of  reach  of.  all  external 
infloences,  and  thus,  as  a  sage,  "  live  like  a  god  among 
men,  seeing  that  the  man  is  in  no  wise  like  a  mortu 
creature  who  lives  in  tmdying  blessedness."  And  this  pre- 
sent  life  is  the  only  one.  With  one  consent  Epicureanum 
preaebea  that  the  death  of  the  body  is  the  end  of  ereiy- 
thiDg  for  man,  and  hence  the  other  world  has  lost  all  its 
terron  as  well  as  all  its  hopes. 

The  attitude  d  Epicurus  in  this  whole  matter  is  autago- 
nisUe  to  science.  lite  idea  of  a  systematic  enchainment  of 
pbenomeua,  in  which  each  is  conditioned  by  every  other, 
and  none  can  be  taken  in  isolation  and  explained  apart 
from  the  rest,  was  foreign  to  his  mind.  When  that  idea 
is  embraced,  then  obviously  the  whole  group  of  phenomena 
most  be  taken  into  account  in  determiniag  whether  any 
hypotfaeeta  will  serve  to  explain  a  detached  section.  But 
so  little  was  the  scientifio  conception  of  the  solar  system 
familiar  to  Epicurus  that  he  could  reproach  the  astronomers, 
baeauae  their  aceonnt  of  an  eclipse  represented  things  other* 
viae  than  as  they  appear  to  Uie  senses,  and  could  declare 
that  the  lun  and  atara  were  just  as  large  as  they  seemed 
toua. 

Hie  moral  philosophy  of  Epicnnu  is  the  heir  of  the 
Gyrenaio  doctrine  that  plsasnra  is  the  good  tlung  in  life. 
Neither  sect,  it  may  be  added,  advocated  sensuality  purs 
and  nnfeigned,— the  Epicurean  least  of  dL  By  plsaaure 
Epicurus  meant  both  more  and  less  than  tha  CFTrenaics. 
To  the  Cyrenu'cs  pleasure  was  of  moments ;  to  Epienms 
it  extended  as  a  habit  U  mind  throogh  lifai  To  tho 
Cyrenaica  pleasure  was  aomething  active  and  podtiTe ;  to 
Epieuras  it  was  rather  negative, — tranquillity  more  than 
Tigoroua  enjoyment  The  test  of  true  pleasnra,  according 
to  Epicurus,  is  the  removal  and  abtorption  of  all  that 
gives  pain ;  it  implies  freedom  from  pain  of  body  and 
from  trouble  of  mind.    The  happmcas  of  the  Epicurean 
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was,  it  might  almost  seem,  a  gram  and  s<demn  pleaaure — 
a  quiet  unobtmsiTO  ease  of  heart,  but  not  exuberance 
and  excitement  The  Cyrenaio  was  a  buoyant  and  aalf- 
raliant  nature,  who  lived  in  the  light  of  a  grander  day 
in  Greece ;  and  he  plucked  pleasures  carelessly  and  lightly 
from  the  treea  in  tiie  garden  of  life  as  he  passed  through 
on  his  journey,  without  anxiety  for  the  future,  or  regret 
for  the  past  The  sage  of  Epicureanism  is  a  rational 
and  refiective  seeker  for  happineas,  whobalaneea  the  claims 
of  each  pleasure  against  the  evils  that  may  possibly  ensue, 
and  treaoB  the  pau  of  enjoyment  cautiously,  as  befits  "  a 
sober  reason  which  inquires  diligently  into  the  grounds  of 
acting  or  refraining  from  action,  and  which  banishca  thoaa 
prqndieas  firam  which  spring  the  chief  pertnrbatini  of  tha 
aonL*  I^denttal  wisdom  is  thnefore  the  only  means  by 
which  n  truly  happy  life  may  be  attained ;  it  is  thus  the 
chief  excelleoce,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  wtnofc  It 
is,  in  fact,  says  Epienms, — in  language  which  ccmtzasts 
strmgly  with  tlmt  of  Ariatotle  on  the  same  tagm — "a 
more  precious  power  than  philosophy."  Fleaanra  still 
ramaina  the  end ;  bet  the  natural  instinct  which  prompts 
to  take  any  o^wrtunity  of  eqjojnient  is  held  in  oiiadt  by 
the  reflection  on  consequences.  The  reason  or  intellect 
ia  introduced  to  measure  pbaanres-^to  balance  possible 
pleasures  and  paina— to  construct  a  scheme  in  which 
pleasures  are  Uie  matoials  of  a  happy  life.  Feeling,  which 
EpiouniB  declared  to  be  the  means  of  determining  what  is 
good,  ii  subordinated  to  a  reason  which  a4iudicates  between 
competing  pleasures  with  the  view  of  securing  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  and  body.  But  to  do  so  is  no  easy  task ; 
it  makea  tiic  aoareh  for  pleasure  almoat  an  impossibility, 
Epicurus  is  more  clearly  in  the  right  when  he  expatiates 
on  tha  necessary  interdependence  of  Tiztne  aad  happineas : 
<*  We  cannot  live  pleasantly  without  living  wiMly  and 
nobly  and  righteously"  Virtue  is  at  least  a  means  of 
happiness,  though  apart  from  that  it  is  no  good  in  itself, 
any  more  than  mere  ae usual  etgt^ments,  which  are  good 
only  because  they  may  sometimes  serra  to  lioara  healu  of 
body  and  tranquillity  of  mind. 

The  theory  i-f  Epienms  has  no  direct  ntilitarian  ton& 
Ita  aim  is  the  happineaa  of  the  individual  But  its  selfish- 
nsss  is  tempered  by  fiiendabipi.  The  only  duties  which 
Epienms  reooguisss  are  those  which  have  been  freely 
accepted  on  rational  grounds,  not  from  the  compulsion 
appetite  or  of  circumstances.  Thus  tiie  ideal  of.Epicorean 
society  was  the  friendly  drcle.  The  ftunily  and  the 
state  imposed,  as  he  thought,  obligations  whiuL  lessened 
the  independence  of  men,  and  subjected  him  to  externals. 
'*  The  sage,*  he  says,  "  will  not  man^  and  beget  children, 
nor  will  he  take  part  in  state  affairs.  Though  holding 
but  little  by  many  conventionalities,  he  will  not  assume  a 
cynicd  or  stoical  indiffeTenoe  to  others;  he  will  not  form 
hard  and  feat  judgments;  he  will  not  beliere  all  sinnen  to 
be  equally  deprand,  nor  all  sages  aqually  wisa"  Friends 
ahip— like  the  atate  in  ita  first  origin— is  based  upon 
utility;  but  in  it  our  relations  are  less  forced;  and  thon^ 
Ita  mi^va  be  utihty,  still  one  must  begin  the  good  work 
of  wall-doings  even  as  tha  husbandman  first  beatowa  hii 
labour  and  wealth  upon  tho  aoil  from,  which  he  hopes  oca 
d^  to  reeeiTe  fruit  in  return. 

Even  in  tho  lifetime  of  X^ienms  wa  hear  of  the  vait 
numbers  of  his  friend^  not  merely  in  Orecce,  bat  in  Aila 
and  Egypt  Tlie  crowds  of  Epienreans  were  n  atanding 
migma  to  tba  adherents  of-  less  popular  secta.  CScero 
pondered  oTO  the  fact;  Arcesilaaa  explained  the  secession  to 
the  Epicarean  camp,  compared  with  the  fact  that  no  Epi 
curean  was  ever  known  to  have  abandoned  his  school,  by 
saying  that,  though  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  turned 
into  a  eunuch,  no  ennndi  could  ever  become  a  man.  But 
tiw  phenomenon  waawtr^b^^  ^^dbd^blus  many 
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tntlis,  ud  attracts  moat  DRtorai  fai  loiiia  ot  iti  I»rti^  mp»- 
cuUj  in  an  gge  of  nligioui  soepticiiiiL  Bwidfl^  E^onn- 
aniim  icMnwed  a  cborcb  mora  thao  a  philoMpUeal  aefaooL 
It  wai  not  verj  sTBtematie,  Irat  rarj  di^iiwtla  To  daralop 
It  would  ban  bean  to  destro;^  it,  for  ita  gtaat  point  wn 
to  hold  Cut  to  coitMn  prindplea  <tf  aommon  aonaft  Tke 
dogmas  (4  Epicnroa  baoaino  to  hia  foUoMa  a  oraad  ain- 
bodyingtlMtratlia  onwUelk  aalTatI«  d^wndod ;  andaay 
pasMd  on  from  one  ganeratioD  to  anotliar  with  aoaraal/  a 
change  or  addition. 

Tlie  immedi^  diiofplea  <rf  Efrnvras  have  bean  alnadj' 
mantlonedf  with  the  ezeeption  <d  Colotea.  In  the  Sod 
century  &a  ^[)oUodoni«  and  Zeno  (rf  Bidon  taught  at 
Athene  About  IDO  &a  Epioureanum  aatabUshed  itaeU 
at  BomeL  Begbning  with  C  AmaflDiui,  ve  find  the 
names  of  Phadroa  and  Fhilodemiu  as  diiUngoiahed  E^ 
careaos  in  the  time  o£  <^ra  But  the  gieatest  of  Its 
Eoman  namea  vaa  Lnoretiua,  whoee  De  Stnm  JTatura 
smbodies  the  main  teaching  of  Epionrai  with  great  eiaet* 
neai,  and  with  a  beaaty  which  the  snb^  aeemed  soareely 
to  allow.  Locretina  i«  a  pioo^  If  ai^  were  needed,  that 
Epjenresniam  ia  oompatible  with  nobility  of  eonl  In  the 
1st  eentary  of  the  CSuiatian  *eny  the  nature  of  the  tinae^ 
with  its  active  poUtioal  strugglea.  natorally  ^Uod  Stoicism 
more  into  the  for^roand ;  yet  Seneca,  thongh  nominally 
a  Stoic,  draws  nearly  all  hia  saanty  and  mnch  of  hjbi 
patmial  wisdom  from  the  wiltinga  of  Epicnma  The 
poaition  <rf  Epionieaoism  as  a  reoognixed  school  in  the  Snd 
cBDtary  is  beet  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the 
fourichoola  (the  others  were  the  Stoic,  Flatonist,  and  Peri- 
patetic) which  were  plaoed  on  a  footing  of  equal  endow- 
ment whui  Marcos  Aurelios  founded  chairs  of  philosophy 
at  Athene.  1^  eridmoe  of  Diogenea  proTee  that  it  atiU 
subaiBted  as  a  schod  a  century  Uter,  but  its  spirit  hsted 
longer  than  its  fwrnal  ofganiaatioii  aa  a  aohot^  A  great 
deJ  of  ths  beak  of  the  Benaimnoa  vaa  foDndad  oa  Epi- 
coreanisQL 

The  ehlif  uiolsnt  aoooant  of  Epfeurtia  li  to  bt  Jbaod  la  fte  10th 
book  of  J)lo«nM  LMrtiii4  la  Lwntltt^  ud  in  atTMtl  tnatbM  of 
Cio»ro  and  ftntuoh.  OaMandL  la  hia  i>(  Tita,  Jfiw-Otu^  4  iMHiw 
Sfieuri  (I^rons,  1M7).  and  Ui  Sf/ntagwut  JlMMoplHm  ^url, 
hu  ijitematized  the  dootrina.  The  nlumima  Btrcitlanmda,  tha 
tint  Miiaa  <tf  which  ta  11  Tok  fel.  was  pnbUaW  batwaan  17M 
and  1865  at  Naplai,  and  tha  aaaond  aariw  af  wlnoh.  bagan  In  1881, 
ia  atiU  going  on,  contain  nnmaraaa  fcagmanta  o(  traatiaaa  bj  ^> 
onnu,  and  ■evaral  mambira  of  Ua  nhooL  Tb*  tragmanta  of  tha 
aacondandalaTanthbookahaTabaaaadltadaftarBorinifbyOnlU.  T. 
Oonpaiti,  In  hta  BtrhnUmUctu  Btnivn,  aadiniaoanteoartrlbntioDa 
ta  tbe  Vlanna  Acedsny  dfonolibrKiUf)  haa  triad  t»  aTolfi  ftom 
tba  fraftmaaU  mora  »prozlmatioa  to  uodarn  ampirlotaa  than  tiwf 
aMin  to  oootain.  CL  alio  Q.  Ttana,  SfUun  «  rAtoiPvifau^ 
flotanca,  1877.  and  ZelWa  ^Oaioplm  (^tMt  SMct,Mnir»(mt, 
and  Setptla  trtotlttad  DyBaiohaL  (W.  V.) 

EPIDAKNUS,  an  ancient  city  of  Slyrioum,  was  founded 
by  a  joint  colony  of  Ooreyreans  and  Corinthians  towards  the 
chMeof  the7thoeotary  B.a,and  from  its  admirable  powtjon 
and  the  fertility  of  the  snrrounding  oountry  eoon  rose  into 
Teryeoniidetable  importance^  The  diaeolotion  of  its  original 
oligarchical  gorernmeat  by  the  increasing  power  of  the 
democrats  wae  one  of  the  causes  that  ocmtributed  to  Ining 
about  the  Feloponaesian  war,  in  the  ooune  of  which  it  soon 
sank  into  a  seoondaiy  poeition,  and  ultimately  disi^ipeated 
altogether  from  the  oontest  In  813  B.a  it  was  seiaed  by 
Olauias,  king  of  the  Biyrians ;  and  about  the  eloae  of  tiia 
war  it  was  attaeked  by  ^ratesi  who  were  twiaa  diiTcn  back 
— on  the  eeeood  oooaeion  by  the  timely  aniT^  of  anrietanoe 
ban,  Borne.  As  tha  name  Epidamans  soundedto  Bonan 
eanlike  an  evil  omen,  the  altematin  name  of  Dymbhinm, 
wbich  it  probably  reo^red  from  tha  rugged  nature  the 
adjoining  seaH>oast,  came  into  gennal  nss.  In  the  later 
hiatory  of  the  Boman  republie  Dyrraohinm  baoame  famous 
sa  the  place  where  Fompey  made  the  last  soooeeafnl  lesoit- 
aoA*  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Cbaar^who  was  at  length 


eompeUed  to  transfer  the  theatre  of  war  to  another  quarter. 
At  the  snd  of  the  atmggle  between  Antony  and  Anguatna 
itfaQ  iatotheliaBdaarthokttar,  andwaa  by  him  nwda 
Offer  to  n  ookaiy  U  Us  Tatana  tronn,  Under  the  Loww 
En^re  it  became  the  capital  ol  Epiraa  Kota,  and  attained 
lemarkabte  proapsrity.  In  461  it  waa  beitieged  by 
Ibeodorie^  the  kuf  of  the  East  Ootha;  and  in  the  10th 
and  11th  osntufee  it  beqneotiy  had  to  defend  Itself  a^dnat 
the  BalffuianB.  The  emperor  I>aflH  bestowsd  It  as  a 
duchy  on  Kyennlas.  In  10S3  it  waa  atwmsd  W  the 
Norman  Oniscanl,  who  In  Xb»  prsffioiis  year  had  ddeated 
the  Greeks  nnder  their  emperor  Alexins ;  and  fai  1185  it 
feU  into  the  hands  of  King  William  (tf  Sicily.  Bonvidered 
to  Tanioe  on  the  dinnw  of  the  ^santine  kfngdam,  it 
afterwarda  Ivoke  looss  from  tiie  republic.  Li  I17S  it  was 
laid  in  mine  by  an  earthquake ;  bat  it  eoon  reoofeied  bom 
the  diaaeter,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  it 
appeara  as  an  independent  duchy  nnder  Philip  of  Otraoto. 
Ilie  Turks  obtained  poaeeeaion  fai  1803.  See  Dukjjzo, 
▼oL  Til  p.  003. 

EPIDAUBUS,  a  maritime  city  <A  ancient  Greece,  on  the 
eastern  const  of  ArgoUa,  sometimes  distingoiahed  tE^Upk 
*^9^vfo%,  oc  Epidaurua  the  Holy.  It  stood  on  a  small 
rooky  peninsula  with  a  natural  harbour  on  the  northern 
side  and  an  open  but  serriceaMe  bey  on  the  eoutbem ;  and 
from  this  poeition  acqaired  the  epthet  of  turroftatt  or  the 
two-mouthed.  Ite  narrow  but  fertile  tenitoiy  consisted  of 
a  plain  shut  in  on  all  sides  except  towards  tiie  eea  by  ocm- 
aideraUe  eleTstioni^  among  which  the  most  remarkaUe 
were  Mount  Aracbnaon  (the  modem  Ama)  and  Tltthion. 
The  coateiniinotta  states  wete  Cohnth,  Aigoa^  Trcssen,  and 
Hermionck  Its  proximity  to  Athens  and  tiie  islands  ol 
the  Barooio  gul^  the  commercial  adTantages  of  its  position, 
and  the  fame  of  ite  temjde  of  .fscnlapins  combined  to  make 
Epidaums  a  place  id  no  emaU  importance  Its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  a  Carian  ocdooy,  whoee  memory  was  possibly 
'  preeerred  in  Epicsms,  the  eatlier  name  ci  the  city ;  it 
wae  afterwards  occniMed  by  looians,  and  appears  to  hare 
inooipontad  a  body  of  Fhlegyens  from  Theaaaly.  Ihe 
looians  in  turn  suoenmbed  to  the  Dorians  of  Aigoi^  who^ 
according  to  the  legend,  were  led  by  Deijdiontea :  and  from 
that  time  the  cmtinued  to  preearre  its  Dorian  charac- 
ter. It  not  onty  coloaised  the  ndghbmiring  islands,  and 
founded  the  city  of  .£«ns,  by  which  it  was  ultimately  out- 
stripped ia  wealth  and  power,  but  also  took  part  with  the 
people  ot  Argoe  and  Trcezen  in  their  setUements  in  ths 
sooth  td  Asia  Minor.  Hie  mooarchicsl  goremment  intro- 
duced by  Delpbontes  gave  way  to  an  ^igarchy,  and  tiie 
oligarchy  degenerated  into  a  deepotiam.  Wh^a  Prodee  the 
tyrant  was  csrried  captire  1^  Feriander  of  Corinth,  tiie 
oligarchy  waa  restored ;  and  the  people  ol  Epidanrue  con. 
tinned  erer  afterwarda  close  allies  cf  the  Spartan  peerer. 
Hie  ^loreming  body  consisted  (tf  ISO  yemben,  eboeen  from 
certain  influential  families,  and  the  execntire  was  entnuted 
to  a  select  committee  of  cripnat.  me  mrsl  population, 
who  had  no  shara  in  the  affiurs  of  the  city,  were  called 
mrtvoSa^  or  dusty  feet  Among  the  objects  of  interest 
deecribed  hf  Bweaniaa  as  extant  ia  Epidanma  are  the 
image  of  Athsna  Cisaiaa  in  the  Aeropt^  the  tempi*  of 
Diwyeos  and  Artemis,  s  shrine  of  Ajfdirodite^  statnes  o^ 
.Aonlapiaa  and  hie  wife  Epione,  and  a  templo  «f  Heia. 
The  aito  of  the  last  is  identified  with  the  ehapsi  of  Bt 
Nioolss;  a  few  portions  of  the  ontw  walla  of  ths  ei^  can 
be  traced;  and  the  nsme  Epidanma  la  atiS  praaarred  by 
the  littio  TiDaga  (tf  KssrEpadavoa,  or  Fidhaina  Ahool 
flTB  mflee  boia  tha  oity  atood  a  Ikwwils  tonqils  of 
iEsanlapiu%  in  n  bsnutifnl  lallsy  in  ths  hsarl  of  the 
moontains ;  and  in  ita  neighbonihoodnro  bnildings  for 
the  eooommodatlon  and  r^|itil^h9C4fA>*t49>F^*^ 
flocked  thitber  in  quest  o^]H^.^W^^«^K£Vpol  was 
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praotieilly  a  fraMjft  «t  one  mocUni  mtonog-pUcM. 
The  IXtroc,  oc  inelwitn^  ww  kspt  nend  from  bu»  and 
death ;  but  roomi  ware  proTidM  in  eoaDsxioo  vitb  the 
lompU  for  tbe  "  incubatioo "  of  ordinary  tick  folk.  A 
feshTtl  in  honour  of  .£acalaptuB  wai  celebrated  erary 
fourth  jear,  nine  dayi  after  the  Iithmian  games  at  CorinUL 
The  institution  acquired  great  wealth  from  the  offeringi  of 
thoae  vho  received  or  expected  benefit  from  the  god  or  his 
prieati ;  and  thoogh  it  vaa  ploodered  both  by  SoUa  and 
tba  Cilinan  piratee,  it  ia  evideot  from  the  character  of  the 
mine  that  it  recovered  ita  proeperity  in  the  later  Roman 
period.  Antonions  Fiua  ia  etpecially  commemorated  on 
accouDt  of  tbe  many  boildingB  he  reatored  or  erected  for 
the  lerrice  of  the  aaDctnary.  The  aite  of  the  temple  can 
atill  be  lecogaized ;  the  neat  theatre  of  PolycUtua  ia  tbe 
moat  perfect  ruin  of  italiDd  in  southern  Greece  ;  and  the 
ground  plan  of  the  aame  architcot'a  "  Tholoa "  of  white 
marble  ia  atiU  to  be  aeeo. 

B*tXaiidxt{o»dtlair«r4i,iLi  Ctaihi%  2iJapo«naut,U.i  IVatu- 
wft«w  ^Jhf.  8o».  ^Ui.,  tad  afeiles  vet  If. j  WadavAl,  Da  ntw 

EnDAURUS,  a  dty  of  tba  Peloptmneaoa  »  the  «aat 
ooMt  of  Laoonia,  dtatbguiabed  by  the  epithet  tH  Limera, 
which  ii  explained  la  either  the  Well-havanad  or  the 
Hungry.  It  waa  ionnded  by  tbe  people  of  Epidanma  the 
Holj,  and  Us  principal  tamplea  ware  thoae  of  .£aenlapina 
and  Aphroditai  It  waa  abandoned  during  tiie  Uiddle 
Agea;  anditalnhalntantatookpoBaeaaioaof  Oapiomontory 
of  Hinoa,  tnmed  it  into  an  iaknc^  and  bnilt  and  fortified 
thereon  tiie  dtj  of  Monanhaaia  (a«.,  of  the  ona  entrance), 
whieh  became  the  moat  flourishing  of  all  the  towns  in  the 
Morea,  and  gara  its  name,  as  eomipted  by  the  people  of 
Weatem  Europe,  to  the  well-known  Malmaey  <w.  MalTasia 
wttt&  The  mina  of  Epidaams  are  to  be  seen  at  the  [dace 
BOW  called  Old  MonemTssia. 

A  third  Epidauma  waa  aitnaied  in  IDyricun,  ou  the  aite 
of  the  preaeot  Vecchia  Raguaa;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
till  the  time  of  the  cinl  wars  of  Pompey  and  Cnaar^  and 
Jiaa  no  apeeial  interest 

r  EPIOON^  a  Greek  word  denoting  simply  sons  or 
due4Rdant$,  bat  applied  more  particularly  to  certain 
mythical  chiefs  who  fooght  against  Thebea  After' the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  brought  about  the  death  of 
lokaate  (Joeasta)  and  the  blinding  of  CEdipns,  Eteocles 
and  Pulynices,  the  aona  of  thn  ill  fatted  pair,  incurred  tbe 
wrath  of  their  &tber,  whom  they  cast  out  from  bis  home 
to  fight  with  poverty  as  wall  as  blindnesa  The  curse  of 
the  aged  king  worked  in  the  diaseneions  of  the  two 
brothera ,  and  Polyoioes,  driven  into  eule,  made  his  way 
to  Argoe,  where  Adraatns  took  up  his  cause.  The  result 
waa  the  enterprise  which  Attio  tradition  spoke  of  as  tbe 
eipedition  of  the  Sevan  Argive  Chiela  against  Thebes,  but 
which,  according  to  the  poeta  of  tbe  Tbebais,  involved  as 
large  a  gatheiiog  aa  that  of  tbe  chieftains  who  aaaembled 
to  hunt  the  Calydonian  boar  or  to  recover  the  Golden 
ileece.  Thia  striie  was  fatal,  as  the  prophecies  of  Uelam- 
pooahaddeolaredit  must  be,  to  all  tbe  chiefs  engaged  in  it 
with  the  exeaption  of  Adraatns,  the  seer  Amphiaraus  being 
aaved  fnun  death  only  by  the  opening  of  tbe  earth,  which 
received  him  alive  with  nia  ohanot  into  her  bosom.  Thus 
ended  the  first  assault  of  the  Argivea  agunit  Tbebee,  an 
■Bsanlt  which  answers  closely  to  the  first  ineffectual 
attempts  of  the  Heraclids  to  recover  their  paternal  in- 
t  heritance  ia  the  Feloponneana  Aa  in  the  other  tradition, 
/  4with  whidi  the  Theban  atory  waa  parallelf  it  waa  followed 
I  tiy  a  aaeond  attack  ia  the  straggle  known  aa  the  war  of  the 
Epigoni,  or  the  ehildrsn  <riE  w  diacowfltad  ohiefa  of  the 
fonnar  aKpoditioa,  The  doom  of  Tbebas  was  mow  oome, 
tf4  the  Epigoni  appeared,  like  dw  Haraelida,  whan  their 
period  of  wforoed  idlenew  is  at  an  and.   The  Tbebane  are 
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utterly  routed  by  the  Argives  nnder  AJcmnon,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus ;  and  the  prophet  Tiresias  declares  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  hope,  aa  the  gods  have  abandoned  tbcUL 
Tbe  city  is  therefore  surrendered,  and  Thersaudrua,  the 
son  of  Polynieei^  ia  seatod  on  the  throne  of  Cadmna 
How  far  the 'poets  of  the  Thebaia,  which  treated  of  Uieae 
wan,  may  have  imparted  to  their  subject  the  charm  of  our 
Iliad  or  Odjftaejff  the  scanty  fragments  of  the  poem,  which 
alone  we  possess,  make  it  impossible  to  say ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  Uut  there  were  inddents  in  the  stru^le  which 
might  be  so  treated  as  to  win  for  it  a  title  to  the  high 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  I^usanias  (ix  9,  3). 

EPIGRAMS-  Nothing  perhaps  could  be  more  hopelesa 
than  an  attempt  to  discover  or  devise  a  definition  wide 
enough  to  include  the  vast  multitude  of  Itttla  poems  which 
at  one  time  or  other  have  been  honoured  with  the  title  of 
epigram,  and  precise  enough  to  exclude  all  otbera  Without 
taking  account  of  its  evident  misapplications,  we  find  that 
thd  name  has  been  given— first,  in  strict  accordance  with  its 
Greek  etymology  from  hnypa^^ir,  to  inscribe,  to  any  actual 
inscription  on  monument,  statue,  or  building ;  secondly,  to 
verses  never  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  but  assuming  for 
artiatio  reasons  the  epigraphical  form ;  thirdly,  to  versea 
expressing  with  ■omathiag  of  the  terseness  of  an  inscription 
a  striking  or  beantiful  thought ;  and  fonrthly,  by  un- 
warrcntaUa  restriction,  to  a  litue  poem  ending  in  a  "  point," 
especially  of  the  satirical  kind  The  last  of  these  faaa 
obtuned  oMuidanUB  popnlari^  from  the  well-loiown 
lines — 

"  The  qualhlei  rare  in  a  bee  thtt  we  meet 
In  an  epigram  never  thould  bU; 
The  bod;  ehoold  alwavs  be  little  end  sweet, 
Aad  a  atlng  thonld  be  left  ia  ite  tail 

whieh  represent  the  older  Latin  of  some  unknown  writer^ 
"  Omne  eplgramma  alt  instar  apia :  dt  acoleus  flli ; 
Bint  sua  mella;  ait  et  corporis  exigui." 

Attempts  not  a  few  of  a  more  elaborate  kind  have  been 
made  to  stste  the  esaential  element  of  the  epigram,  and  to 
classify  existing  specimens ;  but,  as  every  lover  of  epigrams 
must  feel,  moet  of  them  have  been  attended  with  very 
partial  ancceaa  Scaliger,  in  tbe  third  book  of  his  FoHia, 
gives  a  fivefold  diviaion,  which  displays  a  certain  ingNini^ 
m  tbe  nomenclature  bnt  ia  very  superficial :  the  flrat  claaa 
takea  its  name  from  nut,  or  honej,  and  consists  of  adulatory 
specimens ;  the  second  from  /tl,  or  gall ;  the  third  from 
aettvm,  or  vinegar ;  and  the  fourth  from  &al,  or  aalt ;  while 
the  fifth  is  styled  the  condensed,  or  multiplex.  This 
classifieatiou  ia  adopted  by  Nicolaua  Mercerina  in  hia  Z)« 
oontertbendo  epigrammate,  Paria,  1653 ;  but  he  supple- 
mented it  by  another  of  mach  more  acientific  value,  bt«ed 
on  the  figures  of  the  aodent  rhetoriciana  Xiesslng  in  the 
prefsce  to  his  own  epigrams,  gives  an  interesting  treatment  of 
the  theory,  his  principal  doctrine  being  practi<»ily  the  same 
as  that  of  several  of  bis  less  eminent  predeeeaaors,  that  there 
ought  to  be  two  parts  more  or  leas  clearly  distinguished, — 
the  first  awakening  the  reader'a  attention  in  the  aame  way 
as  an  actual  moonment  might  do,  and  the  other  satisfying 
his  onnoaity  in  some  unexpected  manner.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  Berder  to  increaae  the  comprehensiveness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  theory ;  bnt  aa  he  himself  confeaaea,  bis  classifi- 
cation is  rather  vagne— the  expoeitozy,  the  paradigmatic, 
tbe  pictorial,  the  impaaaioned,  the  wtfnlly  turned,  the 
illaaory,  and  tbe  awift.  After  all,  if  the  arrangement  aocotd- 
ing  to  aothonhip  be  ngeeted,  the  aimpleat  and  moat  satia- 
fe^oiy  is  aocofding  to  subjects.  The  epigram  is  ono  uf  the 
Btoa  oatholie  at  liteniy  forms,  and  lends  itself  to  the  eipres- 
ston  of  almost  any  fo^g  or  thought  It  may  be  an  el^,  a 
satire^  or  a  love-poem  in  miniature,  an  embodiment  of 
tlia  wisdon  ni  the  i^es,  a  bon-mot  wt^off  with  iLoonple  of 
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"I  wioot  ten  tliM  vho  Uh  InrUd  Itm ; 
Ko  nua  tlwt  kww  Um  lollowtd  ^  hi*  bUr : 
The  vindt  and  mtTM  oonvvytd  Um  to  tbit  HMnu 
TkMi  Mk  tht  wiads  aad  vktw  to  Ml  tiut  man.* 

Jdronxon 

*'ThnsI(m  ihoBld  I  nialf  trj 

To  tMwh  tliM  irlut  my  lor*  wfll  It 
Ia-oft«r  jmn,  vhoii  tkoa  and  X 

HtTO  Dotlt  gnnrn  old  In  Mmpaaf, 
U  «onb  «n  TUB  to  toU  Um  mt, 
UaiT,  1  dolm  Am  bov  I" 

AnojiXMOUih 

0  BrnasBi,  ctsM  osr  uUng  mn  to 
-WLUt  thy  loud  nfUng  at  t£«  aofUr  mx  ; 
Ko  MotuKtieo  worn  thn  thto  ooild  tw, 
That  onet »  womaa  did  glT*  birth  to  than" 

AoniUM. 

"TiMWii  dotb  acrar  pnapar.    Tliaf  a  tlia  raaaon  t 
For  tf  it  proapon  nona  dan  eall  tt  traaaou. " 

UiMMXmotow, 

"Watd  baa  no  haart  fbaji^,1nt  I  danvtt; 
Ht  baa  •  baar^iBd  fata  Ui  ^aaohaa  >r  &" 

BOOBBM. 

From  ito  very  brevitjr  tbere  is  no  snail  daoger  of  the 
epigram  pasuDg  into  ehildiah  tririality :  the  'paltrieat  pBO, 
s  MDwIesi  aDagram,  ia  ootuidered  atnff  eooogh  and  to 
Bpara.  For  proof  of  thia  tbore  ia  nofortniiately  no  need  to 
look  far;  but  perhaps  the  rader  oould  not  fiad  a  better 
collection  ready  to  hia  hand  than  the  eeoond  twenty-five  of 
the  Xpifframmatvm  Ctntvria  of  Bamoal  Eriehina ;  bjr  the 
tima  he  reachea  Ka  11  (rf  the  47th  eentorj,  he  will  be 
qnito  ready  to' grant  the  appropriateneH  of  the  identity 
maintained  between  the  Oennan  SnU^  or  bodI,  and  the 
Oennan  Eid,  or  vm. 

Of  the  epigram  aa  raltiTated  by  the  Oroeka  a  detuled 
acoonnt  haa  been  given  in  the,  article  ou  the  ANTHOLOona, 
thbae  Tonderfol  coDeotione  which  bid  fair  to  remain  the 
rioheai  of  their  kind.  The  delioaoy  and  aimplicity  of  »o 
much  of  what  haa  been  prc:arred  is  perhaps  their  moat 
■triking  feature  ;  and  one  cannot  bnt  be  surprised  at  the 
nnmber  of  poets  proved  eapaUe  of  such  work.  In  lAtin 
litoratare,  on  (he  other  hand,  the  epigrammatists  are  com- 
paratively few,  and  though  aeveral  <rf  them,  aa  Catollua 
and  Martial,  are  men  of  high  litoraiy  genius,  too  much 
what  tliey  have  left  behind  la  vitiated  by  brutality  and 
obscenity.  On  the  snbwqnent  history  of  the  epigram, 
indeed.  Martial  haa  ozerciaed  an  infliiance  aa  baneful  as  it 
ia  aztensive,  and  he  nuy  fairfy  be  oonnted  the  far-off  pro- 
genitor o(  a  host  of  sourrfloos  vetses  which  he  himaelf 
would  almbat  have  blushod  to  write.  Kearly  all  the 
learned  Lattnisto  of  the  16th  and  17th  osbtnries  may  claim 
admittance  into  the  liat  ti  qngrammatists, — Bembo  and 
Hcaliger,  Buchanan  and  Uore^  Stroxa  and  Bannaaarina. 
Melahchthon,  who  succeeded  in  oombining  so  mudv,  of 
Pagan  culture  with  his  Beformation  Cbriatianity,  has  left 
us  soma  graceful  speoimana,  bnt  his  editor,  Joannes  Mqor 
Jaoohimua,  has  so  little  idea  of  what  an  epigram  is,  that 
ha  ineludss  in  his  oolleotion  some  translations  from  the 
FMlna.  John  Owen,  w,  as  be  lAtiniz^  his  name, 
Johannes  Audoann^  a  Oamlno-Briton,  attained  qnito  an 
onosnal  oelabrify  in  thia  dejpartment,  and  ia  r^ularly  dia- 
tingniahsd  as  Own  the  EpuEammatiat  The  tradition  of 
the  Latin  ^grtm  has  been  npt  aliTa  in  Enghwd  by  such 
man  ai  Foiwm,  Tineant  Bonmey  and  Wabar  Bataga 
Landor;  and  a*  one  at  least  of  our  onivMaitieB there  ia  an 
annual  piiia  for  the  bast  original  apacimen.  Happily 
there  la  now  littia  danger  of  ai^  too  penonal  epigiammatist 
inffMng  tha  fate  of  Nieeolo  Fnnoo,  who  paid  thatorlMtctf 
hii  life  for  haviBg  laimehsd  his  TaDomoaa  Latin  againat  Km 
T„  though  he  nuy  still  ipoar  tha  milder  panal^  of  having 
his  nams  inserted  in  tha  Jndaa  MmfwgaUmnUf  and  fln^ 
John  Owao,  that  ha  ooniaqueBt^  lut  lost  aa  Inharitanoeh 


la  Eagliah  literatoN  proper  tiara  Ife  b6  vrlfisr  TSk» 
Uartial  in  Latin  or  Logan  in  Oennan,  whoaa  fame  u 
entirely  due  to  hia  epigrams ;  hot  aararal  eran  of  those 
whosa  nanus  ean  pcddi  never  hava  not  ^'■^«*ntd  this 
dlmitttttiva  form.  TDia  dadgnation  epigram,  hovraver,  is 
need  our  earliv  wrfters  wtfh  ezcesaive  laxity,  and  given 
or  withheld  without  apparent  reason.  The  oolleotion  which 
bears  the  tide  61  On*  and  ihyrtyt  Spifframnts,  whgrtm  era 
}>rf9/ly  toudud  to  wuinjf  atnun  t&af  Moy  and  ought  to  ht  pvi 
ateajf  :  Compittd  a%d  Imprinttd  bp  Robtri  CrouUg,  1660, 
is  of  almost  no  literary  value,  consisting  of  mggsd  and  in 
many  cases  Vulgar  and  pointless  attampto  at  satim  Those 
of  Henry  Farroti  publi^ed  in  1613  as  Zof^M  H^mu/oi^ 
or  ^ari»gtt  to  eateh  Woodcocht^  ar«  only  not  qnite 
aa  worthless,  though,  as  far  aa  ^  mar*  form  ^oai^  th^ 
better  daaerve  the  name  thsjaasiime ;  lor,  aooorcUag  to  Aa 
author's  poetiosi  simile — 

"  IVa  maka  oor  aplgnmmaa  u  man  tkata  ebaaaa^ 
WUok  liatlt  bla  rallali  in  tha  laat  fatawaU." 

John  Weevet's  oolleotion  (1099)  is  of  interest  mainly  bfr 
canaa  of  its  allnsipn  to  BhiJcespeank  Ban  Jonacn  fnmiahea 
a  nnmber  of  noble  examples  in  hia  Undintoodt ;  and  me 
or  two  of  Spenser's  littb  poems  and  a  great  many  of 
HnrioVa  are  prq>erly  claaMd  aa  e^grama.  Turbarville  ii 
just  as  gneatnl  ia  this  depattmant  aa  ha  ia  in  avarytUng 
else ;  bat  he  haa  1«ft  one  at  least  which  ii  not  without 
Talm— 

"  A  miaar'a  mind  than  haat. 
Thou  bast  a  prtnca'a  pal^ 
Vblcb  nakaa'ttiBa  waaltl^  to  fldns  h^, 
A  baggar  to  thyaalL" 

A  few  quaint  specimens  maybe  culled  from  the  psgea  of 
Thomas  Fuller ;  bnt  most  <tf  the  flfty'^iine  epigrams  recently 
published  by  Mr  Orosart  are  poor  affiaira  at  the  best 
Cowley,  Wsller,  Dryden,  Prior,  Pamell,  Swift,  Addiion, 
Johnson,  Qoldnnitlf,  and  Tonng  hare  all  been  at  times 
socoeaaful  in  their  ep^nunmatual  attempts ;  bnt  perhaps 
none  of  them  hss  proved  himself  so  much  "  to  the  manner 
hem  '  as  Fope^  whose  name  indeed  ia  almoat  ideotifled  with 
the  epigrammatical  spirit  in  onr  litentnra.  Few  our 
modem  poeto  have  followed  ia  his  footsteps  and  though 
neariy  aU  might  plead  ^oilfy  to  aa  digram  or  two^  thne 
is  no  one  who  has  adistuictrepntatioaAa  an  epigrammatist 
Such  a  repntstion  mi^t  cwtainly  have  been -Landor'g,  had 
he  not  chosen  to  wiito  Ae  best  of  his  mintv  poaua  ia 
lAtia,  and  thus  Dukb  hia  raadan  naarly  aa  adaet  as  hia 
languagok 

^e  French  ate  undoubtedly  the  moat  snocessful  cul- 
tivators of  the  "  salt  '  and  the  "vinegar*  epigram;  and 
from  the  time  of  Marot  downwards  many  of  thmr  principal 
authors  have  earned  no  small  celebrity  in  this  department 
It  ia  enough  to  mention  the  names  of  J.  B.  Ronsseao, 
Lebmn,  ToHaire,  Marmcotol,  Firon,  and  Ch^uier.  In 
spite  of  Bapin's  dictum  that  a  man  ought  to  be  coutent 
if  he  jnoeeeded  ia  writing  one  really  good  epigram,  thoae  of 
Lebrun  alone  number  upwards  of  600,  and  a  veiy  iva  pro- 
portion of  tiiem  would  donbtleea  pam  mnsta^  evan  with 
Bapia  himselt  If  Piron  vres  never  anytUlig  battar,  **  paa 
mime  aeadimicien,"  he  ^ipears  any  rate  in  Giimm'a 
phnia  to  have  bean  "  una  machine  h  aailUea^  h  ^gnmmei^ 
ek  h  bon-mota.*  Fwhapi  more  than  anywhara  aba  the 
^gram  has  been  raoognusd  in  'BVanoa  aa  a  ragnlar  waipoa 
ia  Uterary  aad  politteal  coiiteat%  and  it  not  lie  dto- 
gafhar  •  hopalewteak  to  compile  an  ^ngnamatieil  hiatoiy 
from  the  Bovobition  to  the  present  %m». 

While  any  fair  ocUeotioB  of  Oennan  apignma  will 
famish  enmidaa  that  for  hsannnaa  of  wit -wodtl  be  qiiite 
ia  piaea  In  a  Frsneh  ■BOology,  tha  Tntonio  tanden^  to 


E  P  I- 

Simt^ieMt  bMM  iritneu  to  thii  pMuUari^,  whioh  ii  «z- 
BBiplI&od  oqullT  hf  the  rod*  prwulttf  or  premmdnf  of 
thm  ISth  ud  liQi  otntnriM  Md  th«  ptdluod  lings  of 
OovtKa  and  Sehillar.  Logan  pnUialiad  his  D$iii»A* 
SiuKffttielU*  Drtjf  Tasmid  in  186^  and  Vanucka  no  fawar 
than  lix  Tolnmaa  <tf  UtUnekriflm  otUr  Mptfframmata  in 
1697 ;  Kiitnn'a  IXnngtdieliit  appaarad  in  1783,  and  Bang 
and  Waiaun'a  Spigrammatueh*  AsdKologit  in  160£ 
Klaist,  Opitv,  Gleim,  Hagadnm,  Klopitoek,  and  A.  W. 
ficUagel  all  pouaw  aome  npntation  aa  apigiammatiata ; 
Laaaiag  ia  faeUt  pritutjH  in  tha  aatirioal  atjw ;  and  Hardar 
haa  tlu  hononr  (mI  haTing  aarickad  hia  lasnaga  «^  mneli 
of  wkat  ia  baat  front  Oriental  and  ebadeal  aoonaa. 

It  ia  itftan  hj  no  naana  aaaj  to  traea  tlia  liiatorjr  of  eran 
%  apigram,  and  tha  invaatigator  aoon  laanu  to  ba 

cantiona  of  eongratalating  himaau  on  the  attainment  «f  a 
gonvine  originaL  Tha  aama  poinl^  rafwrbiikod  and  fitted 
anew  to  ita  tiny  ibaft,  haa  bean  shot  again  and  again  bj 
bnj^ng  cnpida  or  fierca-eyed  fnriea  in  many  a  frolio  and 
■any  n  fny*  Daring  tha  period  when  the  epigram  waa 
tho  faTonrite  fonn  in  Gennanr,  Gerriaoa  telle  oa  how  tha 
Torka,  not  only  of  the  Graak  and  Roman  writera,  bnt 
of  Kao-Latinista,  Spaniard  DutchmeD,  Frenchmen, 
Euliahmen,  and  Poles  vere  nuiaacked  and  plnndared; 
and  the  aama  procesa  of  piUaga  haa  gone  on  in  a  more  or 
laaa  modified  degree  in  other  timea  and  conatriea^  Vary 
notioaable  often  ata  the  modifications  of  tone  and  ezprea- 
nott  oocadonad  by  national  and  individnal  dtaiactariatios: 
tha  simplicity  of  tha  prototype  may  become  oommoni>lace 
in  the  imitation,  the  snblima  be  diatortad  into  the  gro- 
taaqna^  the  pathetic  degenerate  into  the  abaurdlj  aenti- 
mantai ;  or  on  tha  other  hand,  an  nopromiaing  mot}f  may 
bo  happily  dareloped  into  nnexpectad  beanty.  A.  good 
illostratton  of  the  Tariety  with  which  tha  aame  epigram 
may  ba  translated  and  trareatied  u  afforded  by  a  little 
Tolnmepnbliahed  in  Ediubnigh  in  1808,  utder  the  title  of 
lateuiratioiu  on  ths  Epigram — 

'El  It  III  *«4«u'  tT  if  /uiittw, 

Tl  l«t  /iaitin  1  xfk  nfiu*. 
The  two  oollaotioiu  apignnu  nort  sacsanbl*  to  tks  Engliih 
•ntd«r  ue  Booth'i  Spigramt,  AncUnt  and  Jfodtrn,  lUS,  sad 
Dodd's  Tks  Fvif/rammatittt,  1870.  In  tlu  Mipsndix  to  tlw  Uttar 
la  a  pratty  MI  bibllwnipliy,  to  vhfah  tlia  folfowiDg  liat  may  •erre 
aa  ft  aapplamaat  i — Thnnas  Cormna,  JDa  Mc  m  potmatU  gttun 
qttod  tpiffntMKa  dMur,  Tanioa^  1M9,  B<dogna,  IS90  ;  Cottunioa, 
Dt  (Aidltimdo  tptgrammaU,  Bologna,  1032  ;  Tinoaatlas  Oallaa, 
(^nuevluM  d*  tpigramnaU,  UUan,  1041;  Taraaaor,  A 
wutU  libtr,  ¥tiiM,  UW ;  CMankt  von  dmtUeJufk  BpigratnnuMbiu, 
Laipala,  1498;  DocHmiwurum  aorfrs  nlatt  Italorum  tpigrammabi.- 
rtamMi  Jftlmt,  Nm^fiHU  Oottm^  Zawutrtdii,  SadotHi,  tt  taianm, 
tura  /«.  Gagnmi,  Parii^  a.  KM  {  Kngikre  do  Bftraato,  Stemil  dti 
ftui  httim  ^rtgrammm  dm  poMmfrtmatUt  9  Tola.,  Pftria,  ISM  ;  Chr. 
Aa|^  Haamann,  AntMogUt  Zauna  imomI,  tpiframmaia  MWfnt  a 
prueU  partim  Juntarihut  a  POtUi,  Hanover,  1731 1  JFayoU^  Aeon- 
lttogU»»  dittiomair*  iP4ptfrmwimm,  Fuia,  1817;  a«u<bock^  Spi. 
frammatUoKt  A  nAaiogU;  Saarago,  £m  fM|pM  fsalojafa.-  patUnwf- 
ihpidi*  dit  wtMUun  /piframrut,  4a,  mpufa  Otttrnt  Mont  Jut^W 
am  fodn  i«  noi  Jourt,  1880  ;  Za  rMalSoa  it  ptmi-bmpt  dtt 
b^dm;  nviwil  d^^gramwui  tl  it  pdiU  eottUt  m  wrt  rHmprimi  aitr 
ridiUm  d4  Jb«M  1»S,  feo..  Puu,  I80S.  A  largo  aombar  of  wjA. 
grama  and  na^  mlaoaUanaoaa  infoimaUon  in  rogard  to  tuir 
oIi(ll^  apidloatloa,  and  traaalstlon  ii  aoattarad  throoxh  Jfotta  attd 
Qutrim.  A  plaaaut  aaoayuoiu  arQola  oa  tha  sabjoet  is  printed  ia 
Tkf  Qmrttrff  XnUv,  No.  388. 

EHL^PST  |from<r4npon,BndXa/ty3ara,toaeiia),sjno- 
nym,  Falling  Sichum.  The  term  aa  ganerallj  nndantood  ia 
^  applied  to  a  narrona  Aaordar  dunurtaiind  by  a  fit  ^  aoddoi 
loiB  of  oonaeionanaa^  attended  viA  oonnil8ion&  Then 
tu^f  hovaTer,  enat  manffaatationB  of  apilepay  much 
laaa  aaifced  ibxn  dua^  yet  •qnally  eharaeteriatio  of  tha 
diaaaaa:  whiU^  <m  tha  other  hand,  U  ia  to  be  bone  In 
mind  that  many  otto  attaoka  ef  a  oonmlriTe  natnre  ha-ra 
the  tem  *' eplleptio  *  vr  **  epn^tif orm  *  nppUed  to  than 
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quite  eironaooaly,  aa  they  can  in  no  atrictly  anentiBo  aanae 
be  held  to  be  eimepnr. 

Epilepey  waa  mil  known  in  jmcient  tima^  and  waa  m> 
gaidad  aa  a  apecial  infiiction  of  the  goda,  hanee  the  namea 
MorAnf  jowr,  Mordtf  dtvut.  It  waa  <bo  termed  em^Hf 
Streulevi,  from  Harenlaa  having  been  anppoaed  to  hare 
been  epileptii^  and  Morhu  »mitiali$,  frnn  tha  dnnn* 
stance  that  when  any  member  <tf  tha  fomm  was  seiiad  with 
an  epileptifi  fit  the  aaaambly  waa  broken  np.  l£orbu$  ea- 
ducHM,  Morfrtw  /wutftM*  oifralit,  Mcr&ua  demoniaeiu,  vtorbut 
wutfoTf  were  all  terma  employed  to  daaignata  epilepey. 

The  forma  which  thia  diaaaaa  manifaata  hare  been  dif- 
ferani^  deaeribad  by  Afferent  wiltet^  but  than  are  two 
wellaarked  Tutetiae  of  the  epil^tle  aeisnnh  mther  of  which 
may  eiiat  alona^  or  both  may  be  fonnd  to  ooonr  toge&er  in 
tha  aame  inditidnal.  To  tiuae  the  terma  ^tptia  gramor 
and  tpHepna  mifwr,  U  grand  maS  and  U  p«tit  naif  are 
ntnally  applied.  The  former  of  thaae,  if  not  the  more 
common,  ia  at  least  that  wh^  attracta  most  attention,  bei:ig 
what  is  generaUy  known  aa  an  epileptic  fit 

Althongh  in  moat  Inatancaa  anch  an  attack  cornea  on 
suddenly,  it  ia  in  many  caaea  preceded  certain  premoni- 
toiy  indieationa  or  warnings,  whioh  may  be  present  for  a 
greater  or  leM  time  preTionsly.  Thaae  are  of  rery  raried 
character,  and  may  be  in  the  fum  of  aome  temporary 
change  in  the  diepoaition,  anch  as  unoanal  depreaaion  or 
eleTation  of  apiiits,  or  of  soma  alteration  in  the  look. 
Besidea  thaae  ^neral  symptoms,  there  are  frequently  peculiar 
sensations  which  immediately  precede  the  onset  of  the  fit, 
and  to  such  the  name  of  "  aura  epileptica  *  is  applied.  In 
ita  strict  aenae  this  term  refen  to  a  feeling  of  a  breath  at 
air  blowing  upon  aome  part  of  the  bcNly,  and  paadng  npwarda 
towards  the  head  Thia  sensation,  howerer,  ia  not  a 
common  one,  and  the  term  haa  now  come  ti>  be  applied  to 
any  peooliar  feeliog  which  the  patient  ezperiencea  aa  a 
piecnraor  of  the  attack.  The  ao-called  "  aun  "  may  ba  of 
mental  character,  in  the  form  of  an  agoniring  feeling  of 
momentary  duration ;  of  aanaorial  character,  in  the  form 
of  pain  in  a  limb  or  in  aome  internal  organ,  such  as  tiie 
stomach,  or  morbid  feeling  oonnected  with  the  special 
sanaes ;  or,  further,  of  motorial  character,  in  tiie  form  of 
oontractiona  or  trembling  in  some  of  the  muadeL  When 
anch  aensationa  affect  a  limb,  the  employment  of  firm  com- 
presaion  by  the  hand  or  by  a  ligattva  occasionally  succeeds 
in  warding  off  an  attack.  The  auia  may  be  so  distinct 
and  of  anon  duration  aa  to  enable  tha  patient  to  lie  down, 
or  seek  a  place  nf  aafefy  before  the  fit  comea  on. 

The  seixnre  is  usually  preceded  by  a  loud  scream  or  cry, 
which  is  not  to  be  aaeribed,  aa  waa  at  one  time  supposed, 
to  terror  or  pain,  but  ia  due  to  the  ooUTulaiTe  action  of  the 
musdea  of  the  laiynz,  and  the  expulsioa  of  a  column  of 
air  through  the  narrowed  glottis.  If  the  patient  ia  stand- 
ing he  immediately  falls,  and  often  anstains  serious  injury. 
XTnconsciouaneaa  ia  complete,  and  the  mnaolea  generally 
are  in  a  atate  of  stiffneaa  or  tonic  cantraction,  which  will 
usually  be  found  to  affect  these  of  one  side  of  the  body  in 
particular.  The  head  is  tnmad  by  a  series  of  irrks  towards 
one  or  other  shoulder,  the  breathing  is  for  the  moment 
arreated,  the  countenance  fint  |>ale  then  liri^  the  pupils 
dilated,  and  the  pulse  rapid  Thi^  the  first  st^  of  the  fit, 
generally  laata  for  about  half  a  minnta,  and  b  followed  by 
the  atate  ti  clonic  tnmnltnona)  apaam  of  the  muscles, 
in  which  the  whole  holy  ia  thrown  into  violent  agitation, 
oooaajonally  so  great  'hat  bonea  may  be  fractured  at  dia- 
looated.  The  eyea  tdl  wildly,  the  teeth  are  gnashed 
together,  and  the  tingne  and  oheefca  an  often  aereiely 
bitten.  The  braaftjig  la  noi^  and  kborions^  and  foam 
(often  tinged  with  blood)  iunaa  from  the  month,  while 
the  omtanta  of  ha  bowela  andJljIaddar  ace  ^aeted. 
The  aspeat  of  th«  pat^,^  ^;i(Jpg^^^(>hocking 
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to  witoai%  ind  il|^t  bu  htm  knowii  to  iadoM  ft 
siaiikr  attiok  in  an  ODlodcM;  Thit  itagt  kite  tot  % 
period  WTing  from  a  fov  Moondt  to  nrcnl  aiinntM, 
Than  tlw  oouTobiTe  moTflmcnta  gradoallj  anbaida,  and 
laUiatioa  (4  themnaolaa  takes  plaoe,  togaihar  wttk  partial 
ratam  of  ooiwclotuDeat,  tha  patient  looking  oonAaaedlf 
id>ottt  him  and  attomptitm  to  apeak  Thie,  hovever,  U 
Boon  loUomd  by  dromioeM  and  stopor,  vliioh  nay  oon- 
tinae  for  sereral  holing  when  he  avakea  either  apparantlj 
qnite  zaeoTend,  ct  f  atigaed  and  depreaaed,  and  oooaalonally 
in  a  atato  cd  ezcitemeot  which  aometimea  aaamnaa  tlw 
foim  of  mania. 

EpilepUo  fite  of  this  awt  anccaad  each  other  with  vaiTiiig 
degteaa  of  fce^tiaoej,  and  oecaidoaaUj,  though  not  fia^nentfy, 
with  regoUr  fieriodid^.  In  aome  peiaooa  thejr  on^  ooenr 
mice  in  a  Ufetuoe,  or  onoa  in  the  oonne  <d  manj  year^  vhile 
in.  othera  they  retonk  erary  weak  or  two^  m  area  are  of 
daily  occnrmtca,  and  oooaaionally  there  are  nnmareoa  attacks 
each  day.  According  to  Dr  Beyno1d%  there  are  foor  timea 
aa  many  epUeptica  who  hare  their  attacks  mora  frequently 
than  oooe  s  month  as  there  are  of  thoae  whoaa  attai^ 
taonr  at  longer  intorrala.  When  the  fit  retonu  ia  not 
vaoommon  for  one  esimre  to  be  followed  by  another  within 
a  few  hotin  ot  dayi^  Occasionally  there  occurs  a  oonatant 
ancceaeitm  of  attacks  eztending  over  many  houre,  and  with 
each  rapidity  that  the  patient  appeaia  aa  if  ha  had  nerer 
eome  ont  of  the  one  fit  The  term  atatiu  ipileptwuM  ia 
a|)plied  to  this  eonditionf  which  is  aometimea  foUoved  with 
fatal  seanltL  In  many  epileptics  the  fits  ooour  during  the 
night  as  well  aa  daring  the  day,  bat  in  some  instances  they 
are  entirely  noctttnal,  and  it  is  well  known  that  ia  each 
oaaea  the  diaeaaa  may  long  exist  and  yet  rNoain  an- 
iwMniaed  either  hj  the  patient  or  tha  physician. 

lha  other  maaifiitatiott  of  epilep^,  to  whidi  the  namsa 
tpU^iia  miliar  or  U  pdit  wiat  tn  given,  diffiM  fnot  thai 
abora  daaeribed  In  ua  abaanoa  of  the  oooTulsiTe  spasms. 
It  is  also  tonned  by  lome  aaUiois  tpUfptia  urtiffo  (giddi- 
ness), and  oonaists  aaawirially  m  tha  andden  amsfc  of 
volition  ind  eonaoiooiDesa,  vhidi  la  of  hot  abort  dnratton, 
aqd  nay  Yip,  aooompanied  with  ata^gering  or  aoma  alteration 
in  podtloD  or  motion,  or  may  aunply  azUbit  fteeU  2b  a 
look  <d  abeuwe  or  oonfmtion,  ud,  ahooU  th»  palisnt 
hwpen  to  ha  engaged  ia  oonvenatioB,  by  an  abmpt  temUn- 
atfam  of  tha  act  In  gantial  it  laati  rat  a  few  aeeond^ 
and  tha  indiridoal  resomea  hia  oopnpatioii  without  perhape 
being  aware  of  anything  haratg  been  the  matter.  Li  eome 
instances  there  is  n  d^ree  of  apaamodio  action  in  certain 
mnacles  which  mj  eanse  the  patient  to  make  atMne 
onezpected  movement,  >nch  aa  tomlag  half  round,  ae 
walking  abruptly  artde^  or  may  ahow  itself  by  aome 
uDuaaJ  exproBBion  of  coaotenasce,  anch  as  sqaiottng  or 
gnDoin^  There  may  be  some  amount  of  "aura"  pre- 
ceding sach  attacks,  and  also  of  faintnesa  following  them. 
The  petit  wtal  moat  commonly  co-aziitB  with  tha  ^rmd  wtat, 
bat  has  no  necessary  cMkoeotion  with  it,  u  each  may  ezist 
a]on&  According  to  TVonaaean,  the  pku  mat  fn  genaial 
precedes  the  manifestation  of  the  proMl  aio^  hut  aome- 
timee  the  revene  is  the  case 

Although  the  abora  acconnt  repreaenta  the  pheoomeoa 
nsnally  curved  in  the  two  Tarieties  of  epOepay,  it  b  to 
be  noted  that  many  cases  occur  ezhibitiog  other  symptoma 
which  cannot  be  induded  in  soch  a  geneni  deeoription. 

£pil«pey  appears  to  exert  no  neoeesarily  ii^orions  effect 
upon  the  general  health,  and  teren  whera  it  ezista  in  u 
aggravated  form  ia  qolte  coosistont  with  a  high  degree  of 
bodily  vigour.  It  is  very  different,  however,  with  regard 
to  its  influence  upon  the  mind;  and  thaqnestion  of  the  re- 
lation of  epilepsy  to  insanity  is  one  of  great  and  inoreaung 
Inportanoft  AUuuon  has  already  been  made  to  Ute  occa- 
•intal  OGcnrrenoe  of  maniaeai  axatemeat  as  one  of  tha  re- 


solta  of  the  epil^tio  seiaam  Sneh  attadn^  to  wfcUi  Ai 
name  ot  fwror  ipHtptinu  ia  ^iplied,  tn  gmmttfy  inenw 
panied  with  violent  aota  on  tha  part  ti  tha  patient^  raada^ 
lug  him  dangaiou^  and  5^ifnifiBdt"g  prompt  msaaDraa 
reatrdnk  ThMa  atUaka  are  by  no  acana  limited  to  tba 
mwe  aevera  fcm  «f  epQepay,  but  appear  to  be  evm  mora 
frequently  aasoeiated  with  tha  uilder  lonn— the  qnleptia 
vertigo— wh«a  they  either  replace  altogether  or  immedi- 
ately foUow  tha  short  period  of  abaenoe  diaraeterlitic  ot 
this  form  «f  the  diasasfc  ITnmflnina  oases  are  on  reecvd 
oi  peiaoos  known  to  be  ofQoptie  being  auddenfy  selssd, 
either  after  or  without  iqiparent  apaamodio  attack,  with 
acmu  audden  Impnlssi  fn  which  they  have  need  dangerooa 
violanoe  to  tbcee  beeide  them,  inespectiva  altcoathar  ot 
malevolent  intention,  aa  appears  from  their  lataulng  no 
reodleotion  whatever,  after  the  short  period  of  eteitamait^ 
ot  anything  that  had  ocenirad;  and  there  ia  laaaon  to 
believe  that  oimee  of  heinous  character,  for  whidi  the 
perpetrators  have  auffered  puniahmMit^  havs  been  oonuuitted 
u  a  atato  of  mind  anoh  aa  that  c:.w  described.  The  aubjeot 
ia  obvioualy  one  of  the  greatest  medioo-legal  intereat  and 
importance  in  regard  to  the  qnevtion  of  oriminal  responsi- 
bility, and  it  b  now  juatly  leoeiving  mnch  greater  attention 
than  lomeriy. 

Apart,  howertr,  from  aueh  ma^ed  and  comparatively 
rare  ioeteBcea  ci  what  ia  termed  ^ilaptie  iuaani^,  tiie 
general  mental  condition  of  the  epileptic  is  in  a  large  pro> 
poitioB  of  oases  unfavourably  affected  by  the  diseeae.  There 
are  donbtieee  ezamplea  (and  their  number  aeonding  to 
atatistios  is  eatimated  at  leas  than  one-third)  where,  oven 
among  tfaoae  suffering  faom  fraqnent  and  seven  attach  no 
departure  from  the  normal  condition  of  mental  integrity  can 
be  leoogniaed.  Bat  in  ^eral  thare  aiisto  aome  peraliari^, 
exhibiting  itself  eitiier  in  the  form  of  defective  memory,  or 
dtmlniahiDg  intelligence,  or,  what  is  pedi^ia  as  fraqnenl^  in 
iir«guhtfitiea  <rf  tamper  the  patient  baiag  initabkar  par- 
vena  and  eoeaBtri&  £d  not  a  fiew  aaaaa  tiisra  ia  a  ataady 
maatal  dadia^  which  aadi  b  demantia  or  idkM7.  U  U 
atated  aome  Udi  anAotttiaa  tint  epil^tia  woman 
auffv  ia  npird  to  uair  mantal  eoaditiim  mon  tiwn  man. 
It  alio  aspaan  to  ba  tba  eaaa  Oat  tha  latar  in  Ufa  tba 
diaeaaa  ihowa  ItmU  Aa  more  likaly  ii  tha  mfiid  to  auAr. 
Ndther  the  fieqaency  nor  theaeveii^  of  tha  eoinna  aaam 
to  have  ai^  neoeesary  iatfuanoe  ia  the  mattv ;  mid  tha 
general  <^aion  wpeaia  to  be  that  the  ikildsr  form  ot  tita 
diaeaaa  is  that  with  which  mental  hSm  ia  more  ^  to  ba 
aaaooiated. 

Epilepsy  has  over  been  regarded  as  one  of  tha  nuas 
fomddable  diaeaaes  that  can  afflict  mankind,  and  mobh 
labour  has  been  bestowed  npon  the  inveatij^itiMi  of  ita 
pathology.  It  must,  however,  be  oonfeaeed  tiiat  morbid 
anatomy  has  hitherto  failed  to  throw  any  satiafaetoiy  li^t 
upon  the  real  natua  of  thia  disaass.  In  tha  veiy  lare 
atanooaof  penonadyingintba  epOeptiB  tba  jMstf  awrlnn 
appearaaoeo  premnted  py  tile  Inain  ira  ih  gwer^  aUior 
entirdy  ni^iative^  or  of  auch  faidaflnito  diaraetor  aa  cerebral 
oongeation,  while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  in  chronic  oaaea  ot 
epUepey,  anch  ledona  as  atnq»hy  and  degeneration  ot  brain 
sobetanoe  or  Tsaoalar  diaaase  are  ftvquantly  met  with,  but 
ara^  as  ia  well  known,  oommon  to  many  othisr  forma  of  nar- 
Tous  diseaac^  and  are  much  more  probably  tba  oonaeqnenoea 
rather  than  the  oaneea  of  the  epil^tio  attaokn  llta  dis- 
aaae  is  commonly  regarded  as  one  of  fonctiond  characten 

It  is  impoBsible  in  this  notice  to  refer  in  detaU  to  the  vari- 
ous doctrioes  which  have  been  hdd  by  phyiidans  and  patho- 
logists npon  the  sabject  ot  the  dto  of  the  lenon  in  eiuepsy. 
It  ia  now  generally  admitted,  aa  the  reenlt  both  of  omer- 
ration  and  experiment,  that  the  upper  part  (rf  the  aplnd 
cord,  including  the  medulla  oblongata,  pona  varolii,  and 
other  gangUa  at  thebaaa  of  ilwibmii^an-thapar^allBotsd 
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itt  •pD«t>«]r  i  it  ii  ittppoMd  that  a  oonditloD  of 
irxitdbility  or  oreMtetion  of  the  ganglionio  neire  osUb  in 
tluM  paitii  wkicb  m  ecmoanud  in  conttolUng  tha  tbso- 
motor  nerrM,  tiw  mwclM  of  mpintion,  and  th«  mos- 
cnlar  ayBtam  gemnlly,  ii  tiie  imintdi>to  ettua  of  a  fit 
71m  Itety  howvrar,  at  tlie  Iom  of  oooHioaaiaM  and  other 
wniorial  phsiioDieiw  baing  th«  earliait  ooenmnoea  io  th* 
attaek,  pncedisg  ths  eoDmlsioiii,  and  in  not  a  fair  in- 
•tMioaa,  aa  haa  alnadj  baan  obsarred,  baing  tba  onJf  indi* 
eationa  pnaant,  ia  regarded  1^  9om»  aa  pointiDg  to  other 
parta  of  the  earabral  eentraa  aa  baing  impUcatad  in  tha 
origination  oC  tha  fit.  "Die  whole  aabjeet,  howeTer,  ia  still 
ioTotTad  in  obaciiritjr.  "nkara  are^  neTartbalaaa,  certain 
facta  whioh  hare  bean  bcon^  to  U^t  ia  tha  invaatigatioD 
of  thia  diaaaaa  whidi  an  of  intanat  and  importauea  as  ra- 
garda  ita  eanaation. 

Tha  inflnaoee  of  haradttarT'  prediapontton  in  apilapaj  ia 
Tarj  marked.  It  ia  neceMarj,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
tha  point  ao  foroibly  inaiated  on  hy  Tronaaaaa  in  relation 
to  epil^wy,  that  hereditarj  tranamiaaion  maj  ba  either 
diraot  ot  indirect  that  ia  to  aay,  that  what  it  epilepi^  in 
<ma  generation  may  be  aoma  other  form  of  nearosia  in  th« 
next,  and  otmTeraelj,  nwrooa  diaeaaai  being  remarkable  few 
their  tendency  to  tranafumation  in  their  deaeent  in  familiee. 
Where  epilepaj  ia  heredlfar/^  it  generally  manifeata  itaetf 
at  an  nnnanailj'  earlj  period  of  lif e^  A  aingular  fact,  which 
alao  beara  to  aune  extent  upon  the  pathology  <^  thia  diaaaaa, 
waa  bronght  to  light  by  Dr  Brown  S^nard  in  hit  axperi- 
manta,  nuuely,  that  the  yonng  of  animala  which  bad  been 
artifioiaUy  Tendered  epileptic  were  liable  to  aimilar  aaixnrea. 
In  ecmnoriiHi  with  the  hereditary  tranamisaicm  of  epilepey 
it  moat  bo  obeerred  that  all  authoritiea  ooocor  in  the 
opinion  that  thia  dieeaae  ia  one  among  the  baneful  effecta 
that  often  follow  mairiagea  of  ooniaogtiinity.  Further, 
there  ia  raaaon  to  believe  that  intemperance,  apart  altogether 
from  ita  direct  effect  in  favonring  the  oeeurrenee  of 
epilepey,  haa  an  aril  infloenea  in  the  beieditary  tranamiaaion 
of  thia  aa  ot  other  narrona  diaeaaea  A  want  of  aymmetry 
in  the  formation  of  the  aknU  and  defectiTe  cerebral 
derelt^naent  are  not  nnfreqaently  obeerred  where  epilepey 
ia  heiMilarilj  tnnamitted. 

Age  ii  of  inmortaaoa  in  ftferaoea  to  the  pvodoetioa  of 
VfUMptf*  The.diieaaa  naj  cum  on  at  any  period  of  life, 
bat  it  4pMn  from  the  statiatioa  of  Dr  Beynolda  and 
othan,  that  it  auwt  freqaantly  fint  manifeata  itaelf  between 
the  agea  of  ten  and  twenty  year*,  the  period  of  aaoond 
dmtitioa  and  pnbarfy,  and  again  at  ok  about  Uia  age  irf 
forty. 

Among  other  eaneae  whieh  axe  inflnantial  in  the 
derdopmaot  of  «pi^f  ntay  ba  mentionad  anddan  fright, 
prolonged  nental  anziaty,  onr-wodc,  and  debaodiery. 
Epileptio  fita  ^lio  ooou  in  OMm«»i<m  with  injoriea  of  the 
head  and  oigaais  diieaaa  ti  tl»  twain,  aa  wil  aa  with  a 
depcaTedatale  of  the  general  health,  and  with  inilationBin 
diatant  otguMf  aa  aaen  in  the  fita  oeenRin(|  in  dcntiti(»,  in 
kidney  dieiaea,  and  aa  tha  reanltof  wonna  u  the  inteetinea. 
The  epileptio  aymptoma  traceable  to  theae  caoaee  are  eome- 
timee  tanned  tya^iatMalie  or  acearfrw  fpStpty;  while,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  many  anthoitica  refoee  to  deaignata  attache 
tfana  bnnght  aboot  by  the  nanw  qnlepay,  nnleas  the 
qrmptonw  eilulMt  a  liaUli^  to  rotun  even  after  their  c^oaa 
hiw  been  remomd,  whiA  would  aeem  to  be  ionwtimea  the 
oaee. 

£pfl«pay  ia  oooaaicmally  fngned  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
eiitortion,  bnt  an  experi«ioed  medical  practitioner  will 
rardy  be  deeamd ;  and  when  it  ia  atoted  that  although 
many  of  tiie  phnKnuena  of  en  attack,  particnlariy  tha  oon- 
TulaiTe  moTemonti,  can  be  readily  aimnlated,  yet  that  the 
eoBdition  ot  the  p«|»ls,  wliioh  ai»  dilated  during  the  fit, 
oannot  bo  ttiguta,  and  that  0»  impoator  aeldom  bitea  his 


tongue  or  injures  hitmclf,  deception  ia  not  Ukely  to  aneeeed 
even  with  nou-medical  pereona  of  iutelligonc& 

The  ireeUnunt  of  epilepsy  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to 
here.  During  the  fit  litUe  can  be  dona  beyond  preTenting 
aa  far  ai  poaaible  the  patient  from  injuring  hinuelf  while 
unconaeiouanesa  continues.  Tight  clothing  should  be 
loosened,  and  a  cork  or  pad  inserted  between  ths  teeth. 
When  the  fit  ia  of  loug  continuance  the  daahing  oi  eold 
water  on  tiie  face  and  chea^  or  the  inhalation  ^  ehkno- 
form,  or,  as  has  been  recentiy  propoeed,  of  nitrite  of  amy], 
may  be  usafol ;  aod  in  aome  cases,  where  there  ia  great 
congestion  of  tiia  face  and  threatoumg  aaphyxia,  blood- 
letting may  be  called  for ;  in  general,  however,  tha  fit  ter- 
minates indspendenUy  of  any  such  meaaure&  When  the 
fit  ia  orer  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  aleep,  and  hare 
the  head  and  ahouldera  wdl  raised. 

In  the  interrats  of  the  attaeka  tha  general  health  of  the 
patient  ia  one  of  the  moat  important  pointa  to  be  attended 
to.  The  atricteat  hygienic  rules  ahould  bs  obserrad,  and 
all  such  causes  aa  hare  bean  referred  to  as  farouring  the 
derelopment  of  the  disease  should  as  far  aa  poaaible  be 
aroided.  Of  medicinal  remediea  for  epilepey  there  are 
inuDmerable  rarieties,  but  only  a  few  deeerre  mention 
aa  poaaeeaing  any  efficacy  in  ocmtrolling  or  curing  the 
dtaeaa&  For  no  disease  bss  a  greater  number  of  speeifice 
been  raunted  and  found  to  be  nselesai  Tho  metallie 
salta,  especially  those  of  rinc,  silrer,  and  arsenic,  are  maeh 
employed,  and  apparently  with  benefit  in  some  cases,  but 
they  seldom  can  be  continued  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
owing  to  their  liability  to  produce '  aril  effecte  npon  the 
health.  The  two  remediea  which  hare  been  found  moet 
serriceable  are  belladonna  and  bromide  of  potaeeinm. 
The  former  of  theae  haa  the  strong  recommendation  of 
Trouaaean,  who  adriaea  ita  admioiatration  either  aa  a  pill 
oompoeed  tji  the  extract  and  powdered  learea,  or  in  tha 
form  of  atropia  In  gradually  increased  doeea,  and  continned 
for  a  length  of  time.  Tliia  drag  eertaindy  aneeaeda  ia 
many  cases  in  diminiahing  the  number  of  the  attacks,  but 
it  haa  not  yielded  each  encootagbg  teanlta  aa  haro  been 
attoined  \f  the  other  aubetanee  abora  nantioned,  the 
bromide  of  potaasinm,  wludi  is  the  remedy  now  geneially 
employed  in  tiw  traatnent  of  epilepsy.  This  aal^  giran  in 
from  10  to  30  grain  doaaa  three  tiaam  a  day,  ia  generally 
followed  with  aome  amalinntion  of  tha  aymptoma  either  in 
regard  to  tha  aereri^  or  freqnaw^  of  the  attacks,  and  in  a 
few  ittitancea  with  apparent  eon.  Ite  employment,  mor^ 
over,  can  ba  pefaerarad  with  for  a  long  time  witii  littie 
iaoonTenienofc  Sane  phyaisianaoombine  with  it  an  e^ual 
proportion  d  Cbe  analogioua  aalt,  the  bromide  of  ■"^p™wn, 
while  otiiera  emidoy  belladonna  along  with  the  bromidea, 
and  if^iarontlj  wfth  good  offset.  Am  a^jaraata  to  fheaa 
meaanreBiOonntar-irritation  to  tho  napeof  t^  oet^by  Uiateia 
or  eetona  ia  aometimea  attended  with  benefit    (t.  o.  a.) 

EFIMENIDES,  a  poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  waa  bom 
at  PlusetoB,  or  aooording  to  othera  at  Onoaaua,  in  the  7th 
century  before  the  Chrutian  era.  In  the  account  of  hia 
life  aa  giren  by  Diogenee  Laartiua  (L  13),  it  ia  impoiaible 
to  distingoiah  between  what  may  be  true  and  what  is 
obrioaaly  fabulona.  When  keeping  his  father'e  sheep  one 
day,  he  ia  aaid  to  hare  retired  into  a  care,  where  ha  fell 
into  a  profound  elcep  which  laated  fifty-seren  years. 
Betuming  home  to  the  altered  abodea  ef  his  family,  he  waa 
h^ed  as  the  eapecial  faronrita  of  the  goda,  and  reaefated 
aa  the  poaaeaaor  of  anperhnman  wiadom.  He  waa  inrited 
by  Solon  to  Athena  (about  696  aa),  in  order  to  gire  the 
aanction  of  his  aacred  presence  to  the  purification  of  the 
city  prerious  to  the  promulgation  of  the  poUtieal  code  of 
the  great  lawgirer,  Hsring  accomplished  the  desired 
lustration  by  Uie  perftHioaBee'  oi  certain  religious  rite^ 
EmmenidsB  wai  loaded  by  tha  Alheniana  with  wealth  and 
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oonoQ^  H«  refiued^  howerer,  to  teeept  their  gifts,  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  bnnoh  of  tli«  sacred  olive,  and  the 
eimction  <tf  e  promiao  of  perpetusl  frieoddiip  between 
Atiiens  and  Onosstu.  The  death  of  Epimenides  is  said  to 
hars  token  place  in  Crete,  althongh  Sparta  boasted  of- 
posaeaaing  bxa  tomb,  and  donbtless  ha  ma  j  have  traTelled 
into  many  different  ooontiiea,  if  (aa  one  tradition  nuB)  he 
attained  the  ag^  of  nearly  three  hundred  yeaza.  He  was 
said  to  have  written  a  poem  on  the  Ai^nantio  expedition, 
and  aeveial  other  poetical  woi^  and  there  are  grounds  for 
sappoaing  that  he  may  have  dtsia  so  ;  bnt  these,  with  a 
vartetj  U  nndoubtedly  spnrions  prose  treatises  attributed 
to  him  in  ancient  times,  are  now  entirely  lost.  Epimenidea 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Cretan  prophet  to  whom  St  PanI 
aDudes  in  his  ^piatle  to  Titus  (i  13). 

6PINAI4  a  town  of  France,  capitdt  ci  the  department 
of  Tosges,  is  situated  aa  both  ddee  of  the  Moselle,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Yoages  duun  of  mountains,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Kancy  to  Belfott,  3S  milea  aS.E.  of  Kanoy  and  200 
E.8.K  ot  Farii.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  in 
its  Turinity  are  soma  beaotifal  promenadea.  It  was 
formeriy  fortified,  and  has  itiU  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
eaatlsb  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  Oothio  pariah 
ehnroli,  tha  hotel  oE  the  prefecture^  the  oommnnal  college, 
the  barraoks,  and  the  departmeatal  piisoa.  It  has  also  a 
large  pnblie  Itlwnty,  a  moseom  oi  paintings  and  antiquities, 
a  dhamber  OMiimeree^  and  sdiooli  at  dsaiga  and  music. 
Ita  prindpsl  mannfaotnrBs  an  wodlen  and  linen  fabrics, 
earthenware^  onllery,  pqier,  bather,  aaul  chemical  prodaots ; 
and  It  has  a  eonstderaUe  tnde  in  horBe^  cattle,  com,  wine, 
and  wood.  Epinal  originated  towards  tiie  end  of  the  10th 
eentnry  witii  tite  fonnding  of  a  monaatery  by  the  biahop 
of  If  ets,  who  ruled  the  town  till  1444,  when  its  Inhabitanta 
plaead  fhuoselves  nnder  the  proteotkm  of  Charies  TH. 
In  14M  it  was  transferred  to  the  dnel^  ctf  Lotharingia, 
and  in  1766  it  waa,  along  with  that  dnehy,  ineorpor^ed 
with  Francei  It  wis  ooonpied  by  tiie  OwmaiH  on  the  12th 
October  1870  a  short  fight,  and  until  tha  15th  was 
the  hesd-qnartMB  of  QflMnl  Ton  Werder.  The  population 
iBl8^waslO,93& 

BFHTAT,  LoxnBi  Tumnaa  FinoinLLi  di  u  Lm  s** 
(1 725-1 78S),  a  French  anthorei^  wdl  knowa  on  acooant 
of  her  Haimu  Irith  Bonaaesn  and  Baron  Ton  Qrinm, 
and  her  aoqoaintanoeship  with  Diderot,  lyAlembert,  lyHol- 
badi,  and  other  Frenu  littSratnrt,  wm  bwn  at  Paris 
In  1725.  Hw  iatiier,  Tardian  d'EsdaTsUes,  a  brigadier 
of  hifiutrx,  was  killed  in  battle  wbau.  she  was  nineteen 
jeaii  of  age;  and  In  raeognition  of  Us  ssfTioe^  the 
Ooremment  arranged  ttat  aba  should  marry  hn  eonain 
Da  la  Un  on  whom  they  bestowed  the  offloe  of 

brmer.generaL  The  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one;  and 
according  to  her  own  version  of  the  matter,  she  believed 
flut  the  prodigality,  dissipation,  and  infidelities  of  ber 
hoaband  Justified  hw  in  regarding  herself  as  freed  from  all 
As  obligationa  implied  in  the  eoi^ugal  bond.  Conceiving 
a  strong  atteehment  for  J.  J.  Ronsaean,  she  in  1756  built 
for  him,  in  the  vall^  of  Uoutmorency,  a  cottage  which  she 
named  the  "Hermitage;*  and  there,  uotwithstauding  the 

{ileaaantries  and  gay  remonstrances  of  his  friends  at  his 
Hsafcing  the  brllUant  society  of  Paris,  he  songht  for  a  time 
to  et^oy  the  quiet  and  natural  rural  pleasures  for  which  he 
slwsys  expreesed  a  strong  prefercnca  Bonssean,  in  his 
Co^ftttioiUf  affirmed  that  the  attachment  was  all  on  her 
dde  j  but  as,  after  her  liaiton  with  Orimm,  he  became  her 
bittff  enemy  and  detractor,  not  much  weight  can  be  given 
to  his  atatementa  on  this  pcnnt  In  Grimm'a  absence  from 
Franoe  (1776-76),  Ifadame  d'£pinay  continued,  under  the 
superintendence  Diderot,  the  correspondence  he  had  begun 
with  variona  Eim^ean  sovereigns.  She  spent  the  whole 
«f  her  ftfter  Ufk  it  tha  "  Honnftiif^''  ei^ojniig  the  sodcty 


of  a  small  circle  of  litiiratttirt,  ooeaj^ing  her  spAM 
time  chiefly  in  various  kinds  of  literary  eompoaitioo.  Sha 
died  17th  April  1783.  Her  ConMnatipiu  ^iwulit,  eom- 
posed  for  the  eduoati(Hi  of  her  grand-daughter,  Uie  Ccoiteese 
d'Epinay,  was  crowned  the  French  Aoademy  in  1783. 
Tlie  Mimoirtt  tt  Correipondanet  tU  Jfina  tF^pinay, 
re^ernuaU  im  grand  nombn  de  ItUrm  mkliUt  ek  Griwm, 
d«  IHdtroe,  etdsJ.J.  Sotutau,  aitui  qua  du  ditailt,  itc, 
was  pabliahed  at  Paris  1818.  The  liimoirm  are  written 
by  herself  in  the  f  om  of  a  sort  of  antobiograpbie  romance, 
and  althongh  they  contain  much  that  is  mere  imagination, 
and  also  a  great  deal  of  Biarepreseatation„they  are  of 
great  value  aa  a  picture  <tf  the  manners  and  habiu  of  the 
most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the  time>  All  the  letters  and 
documents  published  along  with  the  Mimoim  an  genuine 
Many  of  Madame  d'^piray's  letten  are  contained  in  the 
ComapoHdanee  dt  Vabbi  Galitmi  (Pvm,  1818).  Two 
anonymous  works,  Ltttrti  A  mm  FiU  (Qeneva,  1758)  and 
Mn  M^mtrUt  Seumu  (QoiWTC,  1758X  an  attribotad  to 
Madame  d'£piaay. 

EFIFHANIUS^  St,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  church, 
was  bom  in  the  b^^inning  of  the  4th  century  at  Bennduoa, 
a  Tillage  ai  Faleetine,  near  EleutheropoUs.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  hu  youth  he  resided 
in  Egypt,  where^  under  the  Gnoetiea,  he  began  an  asoetio 
eonrsa  U  life ;  and  on  his  retom  to  Palestine  he  became  a 
zealous  disoipla  of  tha  patriarch  Hilarion,  and  eventually 
the  president  of  a  numastety  whioh  he  fonaded  near 
his  native  place.  In  367  ha  was  nominated  bkhop  of 
Constantia,  previously  known  aa  Salamis,  tlie  metropolis 
of  Cypns— an  offioe  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  403. 
Zealoni  for  tha  tai^  but  peMionatc^  bigoted,  ud 
ignorant  ha  devoted  himself  to  fnitiiering  the  a^aad  of 
the  reoant^  established  monaatidsm,  and  to  tha  oonfntation 
of  hera^,  of  .whioh  ha  regarded  Origan  and  hia  foUowara 
aa  Um  chief  nprsaentativea.  Tha  mat  of  tha  Origanists 
that  he  attacked  was  Johi^  biahop  ai  JemsalaMi,  whoa 
be  denounced  from  Ms  own  pulpit  at  Jemsalett  im  tonna 
so  Tifdant  that  tha  Inshop  sent  his  archdeaeon  to  request 
hin  to  deaist;  and  aftanraida,  inatigated  by,  Tliaopbilu^ 
lashop  of  Alexandris,  he  proceeded  ao  iir  as  to  sbdudok  a 
eonndl  of  Cyprian  bishopa  to  condemn  tha  emn  of 
Origan.  Hia  next  Uow  was  aimed  at  Chryaoatan,  tiw 
patriarch  of  ConatantiiKtpla,  and  a  prataxt  waa  Ibuid  in 
tha  shelter  whiel^  ha  had  given  to  four  Kitrian  nmikB 
whom  Theoph0us  had  expelled  on  the  ohaiga  of  OriganisB. 
Finding  himself  faa£9ed  bj  ^  anthority  of  Chryaaatoiii, 
EfrfpluminB  pRieeedad  in  extreme  old  age  tO'ConalaBtinopla^ 
and  endeavonred  to  sttbTsrt  his  infinenee  at  the  court ;  but 
having  presnmptnonsly  announced  to  the  empren  EodwiB 
that  her  son,  who  was  then  Dl,  would  die  unless  she  ceased 
to  favour  the  friends  of  OngBOf  he  was  immediately  dia> 
missed,  and  died  on  the  passage  home  to  pypms.  At 
his  perting  interview  with  Chryeoatom,  he  ib  wud  to  hara 
expreesed  the  hope  that  that  patriarch  "  would  not  die  a 
bishop ; "  and  Chrysoettnn,  in  ntalistion,  nttwed  a  wish 
that  "  he  would  never  get  baok  in  aafafy  to  .his  own 
eoofltiy."  As  both  these  malevolent  wishes  were  Hter^ 
ally  accomplished,  there  is  reeson  to  suppose  that  the 
story  may  have  been  feluioated  after  the  erast  Tha 
principal  works  of  Epiphanius  an  hia  Patumoa,  or  treatiaa 
on  bereaies,  of  which  he  also  wrote  an  abridgment;  hia 
Ancoratut,  at  discourse  on  the  faith ;  and  hia  treatin  on 
the  weif^ts  and  msaaurea  of  the  Jews.  Theas^  with  two 
epistles  to  John  of  Jerusalem  and  Jenmie,  an  his  only 
genuine  remains.  He  wrote  a  laige  number  of  wOtka 
which  are  loet.  '  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
the  Jesuit  Petavius,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1622L  In  alloaioo 
to  hia  knowledge  of  Hebrewy  Syriac^  Egyptian^re^  and 
Latin,  Jamnt  atylea  Epi|duuiiii8  PntfiigMtm  or  Fivd 
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tongned ;  tmt  if  !us  Icnowtedge  of  UogoagM  vm  rally  co 
extenare,  it  ii  certain  that  he  wa»  ntterly  destitute  of 
eritJeftl  and  loffsal  power.  His  early  uoeticism  seema  to 
IwTe  inbned  him  vith  a  lore  of  the  murelloai ;  acd  his 
rel^otu  seal  aerred  only  to  increase  his  credulity,  bo  that 
many  of  the  most  sbsord  legends  in  the  early  church  have 
leoeiTed  the  auiction  of  his  anUiority.  His  works  are,  in 
taoty  duefly  valoahle  from  the  qnotaticnui  which  they 
anbody. 

EPIFHA14T,  TmOYaov,  one  of  the  chief  festivsls  of 
tkfl  Ohrlstian  ehnreh,  k»p{  on  the  6th  of  Jannaiy,  as  the 
elosing  day  of  the  Christmas  eommenunation,  th«  English 
**  Twelfth  Day."  Tha  name  ".Epiphany*  ii^Ewup^m, 
or  ra  'Ewt^dnu,  also  ^tot^dtnoj  and  Xpum^inA)  marks  it 
out  as  a  commemoration  of  the  mtnifestation  of  Jeans 
Christ  io  the  world  as  the  Son  of  God.  This  manifestation 
has  been  varionsly  interiHreted  ia  different  soetions  of  the 
ehofch.  In  (he  East^  where,  u  its  Greek  name  indicates, 
the  featiTal  had  its  origin,  it  was  aesodated  with  our 
Lord's  iM^ttism  as  the  '*  manifestation  "  of  C^irist  as  Son  of 
Qod  by  the  Toice  from  hearen  and  the  desemt  U  th«  Hoty 
Spirit  Prom  this  ooonee^on  the  Epiphany  became  one 
of  the  chief  days  for  the  baptizing  of  catockumens.  The 
water  in  ths  font  wa3  consecrated  on  this  day,  and  bottles 
of  the  aaored  fluid  vren  earned  home  by  the  faithfnl  and 
preaemd  till  the  day  came  round  again.  Baptism  being 
regarded  as  the  illominaHon  of  the  cool  (^wrurfi^^  this 
d^  gained  the  title  <tf  "  the  lights,"  or  ths  "  day  of  lights  " 
{•A  ^wro,  ^f^pa  risv  tfiuTw).  The  Epiphany  was  never 
a  day  of  b^tism  in  the  Western  Church,  This  oom- 
msauffation  ttt  Chrisys  baptism  arose  in  the  East  before 
tbtf  of  Hh  Katifity.  From  a  fturcad  interinatatimi  of 
Lake  iiL  38,  our  Lud  was  sn^osed  to  have  bera  haptiied 
on  iha  thirtieth  anniTsciary  of  His  birth,  and  the  two 
«TCnti  w«r«  ooBUDamorated  on  the  saoM  ikji  January  6. 
Other  manifestations  wen  also  assodatad  with  thsae  two, 
etpedBlly  the  di^^  of  oar  Lord's  mbacnloos  power  ^t 
tiw  Biuriago  feast  at  Cana  of  O^ile^  and  the  fefding  ot 
the  five  tihooiaikL  It  wai  not  ttli  tha  latter  half  of  the 
4th  eentaiy  that  th«  Nativity  had  a  distinot  ealabrathMl  in 
the  Salt  on  tha  3Bth  of  Daoembei:  In  tho  WMtem 
Chuak  tha  two  omunemontioaa  havo  alv^  bean 
sepatatod;  and  tho  Epiphany  has  been  aaaodatad  with  the 
vUt  ot  the  Msgi,  or  Wm  Uen  of  tho  East^  to  tha  infant 
Bavioar,  almost  to  die  ezdowm  of  uy  otiur  tafenuuA 
Tlisaa  n^steriooB  strangers,  who  In  prosssi  of  tlm» 
developed  into  thra  kuBgn^  named  Caspar,  MakJuor,  ud 
Bslthasar.  descended  reapestivBly  from  Ham,  Oam,  and 
J^heth,  being  regaled  C3  ^  flnfrirniu  of  tha  hsaAen 
worid  to  Christ,  tho  festiTal  obtained  the  designation 
it  iMaiB  in  the  En^ish  Common  Vnmf  "Boc&f  **  the 
Egij^tany,  or  manifestation  of  Chriot  to  the  Gentiksi''  In 
tho  Latin  Choroh  it  la  known  as  "feston  trium  rcgnm.** 
Tb»  popular  n^me  in  Romo  is  la  B^ama^  a  corruption  of 
the  BMdiaral  **  Bethphania,"  drnvod  from  the  manifesta- 
tiaii  in  tiw  hoose  (Hsbrew,  hdh)  at  Cana  of  OalOee.  Hie 
earliest  mention  of  tho  festival  m  the  West  is  in  the 
scooant  given  \sj  Ammianns  Maroellinus  of  s  visit  paid  liy 
Jnlian  to  a  dtorch  et  TLenne  on  this  day  (libi  zxl  e.  3). 
It  eveatoany  totA  rank  as  a  leading  church  fsstival. 
Abstinence  from  earrile  worb^  which  had  been  ei\joined  by 
the  ApoatoUoal  Conaiitnttons  (lib.  v.  &  13,  lih  viil  &  S3), 
was  enaeted  by  the  emperors  Theodasins  IL  and 
Jnstinian,  together  with  the  snspension  of  public  games 
and  legal  basine«&  Another  custom  of  the  eariy  chnioh 
was  fw  the  metropolitans  at  the  Epiphany  to  announce  to 
their  snffragan  buhopa  tbe  date  <^  Easter  and  the  other 
movable  feasts  {Indidic  PaaekaSu)  by  letters  known  as 
"  Vsatal  Epistlea."  To  dsseribo  tha  onvions  and  piotaresqw 
ooatiMM  eoBMotad  with  this  featiTal  mold  oany  as  fv 
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beyond  our  limits.  They  may  be  fonad  in  Hone's  Sverif- 
Day  Book  and  Year  Book,  Cbambeia's  Book  <^  Baj/;  and 
Brand's  Popular  Aniiquitit^  One  custom  deserves  to  be 
particularized.  The  sovraeigns  of  England  on  ibis  day 
make  an  oblation  of  gold,  fruikinoense,-  and  myrrh  at  the 
altar  (rf  tha  Chapel  BoyaL  This  is  now  performed  by 
deputy,  but  till  oompantiv^  raoent  times  Ae  offsring 
was  made  in  person. 

Blnghun,  OriftmM,  bk  zz.  eh.  It,  pp.  d-S ;  Aognttl,  AwOudl 
dtfr  OhriML  jlreh*oi.  ToL  L  pp.  S42  and  ToL  ii.  p.  870;  Binterlm, 
J3eiikiollrditktiUit,  voL  t.  p«rt  1,  pp^  810/.  T.) 

EPIPHYTES.   See  Botany,  vol  iv.  p.  94. 

EPIRUS,  or  EpuaiTB,  was  that  part  of  Northern  Greece 
which  stretched  along  the  Ionian  Sea  from  tha  Aciocer- 
annian  pnnnontory  on  the  N.  to  tiie  Ambradan  gulf  on 
the  S.,  aiul  was  conterminous  on  the  landward  side  with 
lUyria,  Macedooia,  and  Theesaly — thus  correi^Dding  to 
the  Bputhem  portion  of  Albanii^  The  name  Epirua 
(*Hrcipof,  or  in  the  local  dialects  'Axtipot)  -signified  main- 
land,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  whole  coast  south- 
ward to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  oontradiatinction  to  the 
neighbonring  iBlands,  Corcyra,  Lencas,  &o.  The  country 
is  ul  man  or  less  mountsinous,  especially  towards  the  essif 
where  the  Pindus  chain,  in  its  main  massif  of  Lacmon, 
feeds  the  fountains  of  neariy  all  the  great  rivets  of  North- 
ern Greece^ — the  Feneos,  the  Acheloos,  the  Ar&chthos,  and 
the  Aoua.  In  tnei«it  times  it  did  not  produce  com  suffi- 
dent  for  the  wants  ot  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  celebrated, 
as  it  has  been  aLmost  to  the  present  day,  for  its  cattle  and 
its  hoctes.  AA«jJipg  tg  Theopompus,  a  writer  of  tha 
fourth  oentoiy  B.a,  tiis  Epiroto  were  divided,  into  foortem 
independent  tribei^  ot  wbiui  the  principal  were  the  Ghaonei, 
tho  Thesproti,  and  the  Hcdosai.  The  ChaMies,  identifled 
by  one  theory  with  dw  Caumea  who  dwdt  on  the  Tbraitine 
gulf  in  Italy,  inhabitad  die  northern  portirai  vl  the  ooantry 
iJon^  the  Acrooerannian  dhore^  tha  Molosaiana  the  inland 
distnet  ol  which  the  lake  <tf  Fambotis  or  Tonnina  mqr  be 
regarded  as  the  eeBtra^  and  tha  Theapiotians  tha  t^poa 
to  tho  north  oi  the  Amteadan  gait  Aristotle  i^aeei  in 
EjHras  (he  original  home  of  the  Hellenes,  though  tiia  eom- 
mon  opinion  among  his  couutrymen  traced  thm  n&vc  to 
Thessaly.  In  any  case  Epirus,  in  spite  of  iti  distance 
frun  ths  ohief  euitres  ol  Gioek  thought  and  action,  and  tha 
fact  that  ill  inhabitanta  wars  ha^ly  regarded  as  other 
than  barbarians,  exerted  even  at  an  early  period  no  smaH 
Inflnwine  on  Qreeoe,  by  meaiv  more  especaaUy  ot  the  orade 
WDodoBi^  One  of  tiw  eadiest  and  most  flourishing  aatUe- 
mants  of  the  Gieeks  pnner  in  Epiras  was  tho  Coiuthiaa 
colony  of  Ambrada,  wUra  ffn  its  name  to  the  ne^hbour- 
ing  gulf.  The  h^ipy  resnlts  cf  the  e^terinmit  appear  to 
have  tempted  other  Greek  states  to  imitate  the  enunple^ 
and  Elatria,  Bndiet^  and  Pandona  bore  wUnesi  to  the 
enterprise  of  the  people  of  Elis.  Among  the  other  towns 
in  the  ooantry  the  fdlowing  were  of  some-  importance : — 
in  Chaonia— Poloste  and  ChinuBiii  i'xi^fi¥^  ^Mste  to  which 
the  dwellers  in  the  open  eoantay  ooold  retm  in  time  of 
war ;  Onoheamns  or  Anchissmus,  now  represented  by  Santi 
Quarantc^  or  i}  crmfXa  rw  'Ay{em  Sapotra,  Che  Harbour  of 
the  Forty  Bainti ;  FbflBnioe>  still  so  called,  the  wealthiest  ot 
aO  the  nativB  cities  of  EpiroE,  and  after  the  foU  of  the 
Moloesian  kingdom  the  centre  of  an  Epirotio  Leagae; 
BuUirottm,  the  oiodem  Butrinto;  Ilianote,  well  known 
from  its  oonneotitni  with  the  ware  of  tho  Bomans;  and 
HadrianopoUi^  founded  by  the  emperor  whose  name  it  bore ; 
in  Thesproti^— the  Elean  settlements  already  mentioned ; 
CasaC^  the  eh^  lita  of  the  GaasopBuis,  the  most  powers 
fid  of  tile  The^trotian  elans ;  Ephyra,  afterwards  G<Aiy- 
rus^  a  very  ancient  site^  identified  by  I^ake  with  the  mon- 
asterrof  St  John  fliree  't^tjafles-from  Phauri|bnt  by 
Bursiaa  with  the  roioa  oa  the  hiU  (rf  Eastri  at  the  northsm 
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sDd  of  the  Achenuian  Lake  j  and  in  HoIoBsia — FasBaron, 
where  the  kingB  were  wont  to  take  the  oath  of  the  constito- 
tba  and  neuve  their  people'i  allegianoe;  and  Teomoo, 
Phylaoe^  and  Hoireom,  all  ci  donbtfnl  identifioatioo.  Tha 
Bjsantine  town  of  Bt^ni  is  jotAwMj  the  aame  w  the 
laudem  Lnro^  focmerly  known  as  Ort^me. 

Sittoiy. — Tha  U110  or  ntbor  ddeftalna  of  Qu  ICoIoiriui^  who 
ultimately  flxtondod  uieir  poww  over  all  Efrfrn^  ekimed  to  bs  de- 
■oonded  horn  Fyirbiu,  aon  of  AcfaiUat^  who,  mooording  to  tlia  legend, 
Mttlsd  fn  the  oaantrj  tftor  the  Mok  of  Tioj,  and  tmwnltted  hit 
kingdom  to  HoIomoi,  bl>  ■OBbfAndraniBoba.  Tbtserirhirtoryof 
Ute  dftuuty  ii  Tei?  obeoim  ;  bnt  Admeta%  who  Und  in  the  fith 
centary  B.  0. ,  bu  become  fiunoaa  for  hia  hoaplt&ble  nception  of  th« 
baniehed  Themiatoolsi,  Is  e^te  ot  the  grodge  that  he  ranat  hrve  har- 
boared  i^lnat  the  gn>t  Athenian,  ym  had  penuaded  hU  coanti7- 
man  to  ivnua  the  alfianoe  tardily  offered  by  the  If  tdoauan  chief  whan 
thrfr  victory  against  the  Perdana  was  already  aecored.  He  waa  buo- 
ceeded  aboat  129  B.a  by  hia  aon  or  gnndson,  Tharymbaa  or 
Aiymbaa  I.  who  baing  pUoad  bv  a  decree  of  tiie  people  tuidar  the 
gnardiaBah^  <tf  Sabyfii^sa,  duef  of  the  AUatana^  waa  ednoatad 
at  Athens,  and  thns  baeama  at  a  later  date  the  introdooer  of  a 
higher  kind  ot  dvUlzatimt  among  hla  aoltJeatai  Aloetaa,  the  n«xt 
king  DMQtloned  hi  hlatoi7,  waa  oonteoqionuT  with  Dionyaiua  of 
Syraeoae  (aboat  888  B.e)  and  wai  ladebtad  to  Ua  — jataaee  for  tSia 
of  Ilia  thnne.  Hia  m«  Aiymbaa  II.  (who  ■aoMadad 
by  the  death  of  hia  biMhw  ITeoptolemiu)  nUed  with  pndenoe 
and  eqni^,  and  gave  enooaragement  to  litaratitre  and  the  arte. 
To  him'  Xenoaratao  of  Cbaloedon  dedicated  hia  foor  books  on  the 
art  of  gavemlng  [  and  it  la  maotallj  mantionod  Oat  ha  bestowed 
great  care  on  tha  ednoatton  of  hla  bnthar'a  ehlldren.  IVoa^  osa 
nia  nieces,  beoame  hla  own  wife  :  and  Olympiaa,  the  other,  waa  mar- 
ried to  nwlip  of  Uaoedon,  and  had  the  honoor  of  giviiif  birth  to 
Alexander  tb  Ozeat.  On  the  death  of  Arymbaa,  bis  ne{£ew  Alex* 
Buder,  tha  bnthar  of  OlymiAta,  waapnt  it  poaaaanon  of  taathmnaby 
tiia  taatatanosof  Kiilip^wao  WBaafterwamsaaaaBsinatadonocoarioD 
of  the  marriage  of  the  yonthfiil  king  with  hb  daughter  Clei^atta. 
Alexander  waa  the  first  who  lx>re  the  title  of  Kin^  of  Epima,  and  ha 
nUsed  tha  lapotation  ol  Ui  ooantry  amongst  foniga  nations.  His 
aadstaiuM  having  ba»  aonght  qy  the  Tanntinas  agafnat  the 
Samnltai  and  Lii«nhui%  ha  made  a  dsaoant;  881 1.0.,  at  PiHta% 
near  the  month  ol  the  river  Bilanu,  and  reduoed  several  oitlM  <k 
th»Lacani  and  Bruttii ;  bat  in  a  seoond  attack  upon  Italy  he  was 
■tuTonndM  by  the  enamy,  defaatad,  and  dala,  near  the  city 
Pandosia,  fan  a»  Bratdaa  territon^ 

Aeida^  lbs  ton  of  Aiymbaa  II.,  ■oooaedsd  Alaxanto,  and  ea' 
ponsed  the  oaase  of  Olympiaa  against  Casaandert  but  ha  waa  de* 
throned  by  hia  own  aoJuar^  and  had  hardly  reg^ned  his  position 
when. ha  UO,  818  B.a,  In  battle  i«ainst  Philip,  teothOT  of  Caa- 
Sander.  He  had,  by  hb  wUb  Phthist  the  oakbiatad  l^rnfana,  and 
two  danghton,  Deldamla  ntd  Troai,  of  whom  tha  fcimer  marrtad 
Demetrius  PoUoroatea.  Hla  brother  Aloata^  who  soooeeded  him, 
oontinned  tiie  war  with  Caaaandar  till  he  was  defeated;  and  he  waa 
ultimately  fp.t  to  death  by  Ua  rebeliioas  subjeots,  296  B.a  The 
name  of  Pynhoa,  who  next  asoandad  tha  throng  gives  to  tba  hlatoiy 
of  hla  oooBtrr  an  Impwianoo  whloh  it  woakt  never  Imve  other- 
iriaa  poenasad;  but  m  an  aoooant  of  hla  lUit  we  mnat  lafoc  to  the 
artleta  PniRHtm, 

Alexandaiv  his  aon,  who  saooaeded  in  272  a.  a ,  attempted  to  aeUe  on 
Kseedoala,  and  defeated  Antlgonua  Gonataa,  but  waa  hlmaelf  shortly 
aftflTWards  driven  team  his  kingdom  by  Demetrius.   He  reoovered 

bomver,  and  apent  the  rest  of  his  dan  in  poaoe.  Two  other 
tnsignifioant  reigns  bionght  the  family  of  Pyrrhua  to  its  close,  and 
Eplitis  waa  tbencaforward  governed  by  a  |mtor,  elected  annually 
la  a  general  assembly  <d  the  nation  hsld  at  Pasaaron.  Il  impru- 
dsntly  eaponaed  the  oauss  of  Persena  In  his  iU-fatad  war  against  the 
Romona,  188  B.a  ;  and  it  was  eanaaq^aently  exposed  to  the  fut^  of 
tin  oonquann,  wbo  daatroyed,  it  ia  aaid,  70  towns,  and  carried  into 
atavery  150,000  of  the  inhabitanta.  It  never  recovered  from  this 
blow.  At  tiie  diasolatioa  of  the  Aoluean  league,  148  B.a,  It  be* 
came  part  of  the  prorinoe  ci  Haeadonia,  reoeiriiia  the  name  Epirus 
Vetua,  to  distli^iah  It  from  Epirus  Nova,  whtoh  lay  to  the  eaat 

On  the  division  of  the  empire  it  beoame  the  inheritance  of  tits 
•mperora  of  the  East,  and  remained  under  them  until  Uie  taking  of 
ConstanUnopla  by  the  Latins,  in  1204,  when  Ulohel  Aiwelns 
nanus  setsed  on  JItolla  and  Epima.  On  the  death  of  Hlohel  in 
1216,  tbeae  oountrtes  fell  into  the  liands  of  his  brother  Theodore. 
Thomas,  tha  laat  of  the  direct  line,  waa  murdered  in  1818  by  hia 
nephew  Thomas,  lord  of  Zanta  and  Cetdialonia,  and  hla  dominlona 
Were  diametnbered.  "Sot  Ions  after,  Eplros  waa  overrun  by  the 
Samiana  and  Albuilans,  and  ue  oonfaalon  i^h  had  bsAu  growing 
sinoe  tha  dirlaion  of  the  empire  was  wofss  oonfoandad  stUi.  Charles 
IL  Toooo,  lend  of  Omhalonla  and  Zante,  obtained  the  D«eguttion 
ef  hii  ttOa  of  daepot  oi  E^nu  from  tlie  empaiW  Ksunet  Coiuiann^ 
In  the  *"g'""'"B  of  Ha  Inh  ooitaiy;  fant  nie  fimHy  wee  deprived 
nf  their poeN^rien fail4U  l^AnvMth  n.   In  IM,  Baanderbigb 
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king  of  Albania,  nada  Idmself  master  of  a  oon^iliOTabU  part  et 
Epiruaj  bat  on  Itis  death  it  fell  into  the  power  ot  the  Venetlaoa. 
from  whom  It  passed  again  to  the  Turks,  under  whose  domination  it 
still  remains. 

Msue,  "BMh.  hMt  SBi  iM  peniM  qrf  B-«aUtawA  m  'titn,'  ta  Mm.  A 
FAtad.  du  Itmr,,  ITN;  Wolfe,  "  (^Mmttoiw  on  Uu  OnU  tt  Arta,*  ta  Aar. 
Mat.  0KV.  Aw^  ISMt  MariekM^,  AwvMhav  Om  LmUm  wtd  *r  Mmtimm-  mm 
XpttrM,  KCnliti.,  IMli  J.  H.  Skene,  ■  BamorkabU  Loedltlei  ca  the  Ooart  ot 
Eplnu,"  in  Aw.  A  e.  A, ISM;  Bowen,  Jttait  ntMO/K  oarf  JMrat,  Un ,  HataL 
Albamultttm  BhiM**,  ISHt  BuMan,  Otofr.  pmOtMrnlmd,  foL  L.  USti  Malar 
B.  abisrt,  ^On  Pbja.  Qeofr.  and  Kak  Reaonraaof  Kpinn,"  la  /.  JI.  A  A,  ISSSi 
Guldo  Cora,  la  Ombm;  DnmoU,  "Sovraain  it  ViOnMaa*.  da  I'Iblre.'  Aa.  la 
S*,.  <fn  DtuM  Mondn.  187%'  ^  — , 

EPISCOFACT.  By  Efuoaptcy  we  imderatand  that 
form  of  church  orgauAtion  in  which  the  diief  eccledaatioal 
anthtni^  within  a  defined  diatiiot  or  diooeee  ia  vested  in 
Ushopa  (eptacop),  haviog  in  sqbordioation  to  them  priesta, 
or  preeb7ter^  and  deaoone,  and  with  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion. Of  tliie  form  of  goTenunent  there  an  traoei  in 
apoatfdio  timee ;  eridencea  of  its  exirteMee  become  increaa- 
ingly  freqaent  in  the  snb^poatolio  period;  until  when 
the  ehnnui  emerges  from  the  impenetrable  dond  which 
covers  the  close  of  the  1st  and  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
century,  we  find  every  Christian  commanity  governed  by 
8  chief  hiAoticHiary,  oniformly  styled  its  "  bishops"  with 
two  inferior  orden  of  miniaters  under  them,  known  as 
"  preabyteis  "  ood  "  deacons."  It  may  be  re^rded  as  an 
established  fact  that  before  the  middle  of  the  2d  century 
diocesan  Episcopacy  had  become  the  role  ia  eveiy  part  of 
the  then  Christian  world,  and  we  have  now  to  inquire  when 
and  under  what  circumstanoee  this  form  of  government 
aroae,  and  with  what  amount  of  anthority  it  is  invested. 
On  these  points  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  been 
maintained.  In  the  words  .of  Dr  Li^tfoot  (to  whoae 
admirable  dissertatirai  *'0n  the  Christian  Ministry," 
appended  to  his  Commtniarf  on  Has  Spitdt  to  {h»  Philip- 
piamtf  we^  though  differing  from  him  in  some  pointa, 
would  onoe  for  all  acknowledge  our  obligation),  "  Some 
have  reoogmaed  in  Efnaoopai^  an  instituti<Hi  at  divine 
origin  absolute  and  indispensable ;  others  have  represented 
it  aa  destitute  of  oU  apoatdio  aanetion  and  aathori^." 
Some^  \hat  is,  regard  ii  as  <tf  the  (b  «sm  e  ehnreli,  so 
that  no  Ghtiatian  eommunity  con  Ikave  any  right  to  olaim 
to  ha  oonaidered,  in  the  true  oenaa^  a  Immoh  <tf  tho  ohnreh 
oothcdio  if  it  luv«  not  apisoopal  aiganiiatiaiL  OUiar%  on 
the  other  bond,  eoosidar  It  08  of  tha  A  SeM«M  of  ft  ehudi, 
deeirable  to  itsgood  govanmenttOiidtothanaintaDaBoaof 
evangelical  truth  and  apostolical  order,  but  not  easoDtiol  to 
its  ezistsBoei  It  wiU  m  our  object  in  this  ortide  to  review 
the  evidenoe  as  to  the  origin  of  Epiecopaoy  afford  by 
history,  and  to  pceeent  the  foots  and  the  jdaiu  inieieiuwa 
from  Uiem  m  a  candid  «id  di^wssionate  ejdrit, 

L  In  ejaminiag  the  question  of  tlw  divine  authmity  of 
EiHBcopaey,  we  ^ve  to  oonsider  oaiofuUy  what  va  mean 
by  the  pluas&  Do  we  intend  that  lUi^Mopaioj  stands  on 
Uie  same  levd  aa  BaptisBi  and  the  i  tcad  t  8u|^ier  aa  a 
direct  ordinanoe  of  Oirist  "  generallT  necessary  for  salva- 
tion or  do  we  mean  that  it  woe  caUed  into  being  by  the 
apostles  and  firat  teaohera  of  the  Christian  chnn^  under 
that  moat  real,  though  perhaps  to  them  ineeuaibl^  diree- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which  their  daoiuons  and  actions 
are  continual^  aaoribed  in  the  eapred  record  (Acts  viiL  29, 
X.  19,  zL  12,  xia  2,  zv.  23,  zvi  6,  7,  zix.  21,  zx.  3S}1 
Of  tlw  former  opinicm,  though  asserted  oa  an  uoquesUcn- 
able  fact  by  many  leanied  defenden  of  Episcopacy,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Kew 
Testament.  That  the  episcopal  otganisatioo  of  Hia  church 
waa  among  the  "tilings  pertaining  to  tiw  kjnglnan  of 
Qod"  which  formed  tiie  sutiject  of  the  intercootae  of 
Qirist  and  the  twelve  in  the  interval  between  His  ia> 
snrrection  and  His  ascauion  is  a  mne  bypotheaiB  desti- 
tute of  the  eemblauce  of  prooL  Neither  the  Acta  nor 
the  ^nstlea  contain  thet^hteeb'Jii&t'Of^ai^^t^dt  aotho- 
ritative  oommanioation  beinv  made  befon  nv  Lofd'a 
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aicannon,  or  of  anj  direct  revelation  to  that  effect  nuh- 
MqoaoC  to  that  eTent,  binding  on  the  church  for  all  time. 
The  conclusion  that  would  be  naturally  drawn  from  the 
brief  and  scanty  references  to  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  Holj  Scripture  ia  that  the  apostles 
were  left  free  to  act,  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  they  might  from  time  to  time  judge  to  be  most  for  the 
good  of  the  cborch.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
was  so  in  the  appointment  of  the  seven  whose  offic«  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  Diaconate  (Acts  vi.) ;  and, 
thongh  the  evidence  is  less  distinct,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Presbyterate  (kcU  xir.  33),  while  the 
authority  of  Timothy  and  Htus,  m  whom  we  see  the  first 
adumbration  of  diocesan  Episcopacy,  is  plainly  represented 
as  delegated  by  the  ApostJe  Paul  witb  the  view  of  carry- 
ing out  the  arrangements  which  special  circumstances  ren- 
dered desirable  for  the  particolar  time  and  place.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  Uie  apostle's  language  to  either  of 
them  to  support  ^e  idea  that  by  ench  delegatioa  he  was 
carrying  i:ito  effect  a  divine  ordinance  of  perpetual  obliga- 
tion. 

Xf,howe7er,  we  interpret  theexpression  "divine  authority" 
in  the  larger  sense,  as  including  all  that  the  apostles  did,  ai 
the  holders  of  Christ's  express  commission — "as  my  Father 
hath  sent  me  even  so  send  I  you  "  (John  xx.  21} — through 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  for  the  edification  of  the 
church  of  which  they  were  the  divinely  appointed  governors 
and  propagators,  there  need  be  as  little  scrapie  in  allowing 
the  divine  authority  of  Episcopacy  as  there  is  in  the  case 
of  other  ordinances  of  the  Christisn  church,  such  as  the 
observatioQ  oi  the  Lord's  day,  tlie  baptism  of  infants,  and 
confirmation.  An  institution  of  which  traces  are  seen  in 
apoatolie  times,  and  which  is  found  prevailing  thnraghont 
the  church  in  the  age  succeeding  the  apostles,  tnd  con- 
tinuing everywhere  without  a  break  of  continuity  to  the 
16th  century,  and  in  most  parts  of  Christendom  to  the 
present  day,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  anything  less  than 
the  deliberate  expression  of  the  mind  of  ^e  ehurdi.  In 
thia  qualified  sense  we  may  safely  adopt  the  verdict  of 
Hooker,  "that  if  anything  in  the  cbuich'a  govemmeutj 
■urely  the  firat  ioatitntion  of  bishops  was  from  heaven, — was 

even  of  Qod, — the  Holy  Ohoet  was  the  author  of  it^  

and  is  to  be  acknowledged  the  ordinance  of  .Qod  no  lees 
than  that  aadent  Jewiah  regiment,  whereof  thongh  Jethro 
was  the  deviser,  yet  after  that  Qod  had  allowed  it  all  men 
were  subject  unto  it,  as  to  the  polity  of  Qod  not  of  Jethio'' 
(Sed,  P<iiL,  bk.  Tit  c.  T.  S  3, 10). 

n,  Hie  twelve  apostlei  wen  tu  depoaltnies  of  Chria^s 
oomnission  as  the  founders  and  governors  of  His  church 
(Matt,  xvi  19,  XTiii.  18,  xxriii  19,  20;  Hark  xri  15; 
Luke  xxiT.  47.  48 ;  John  xx.  31-23).  Ia  the  AcU  ve 
find  them  ita  sole  directors  and  •dminiatrattm,  ^e 
whole  ministry  of  the  ehnreh  was,  in  tiie  germ,  included 
in  the  ajwstoUte,  from  which  it  was  gradtully  developed 
BK  oocanon  nqnired  bj  the  aaeoeasiTB  debgation  of  the 
powera  lodged  viUi  tae  apoatlea  to  otliw  membeit  of 
the  ehnreh,  &vt  «•  Lhdr  suhititntei  and  afterwards  aa 
their  meceiiorB.  ^na  die  CSuistian  ministry,  as  Canon 
Robertson  has  remarked  {Hislm  ^ths  ChriUian  Ckurek, 
ToL  L  p.  8^  "was  developed  not  from  bebv  hut  from 
■bora,"  not  hy  elevation,  bat  bj  dsrolntion.  The  fitst 
delegation  was  to  the  seven,  fortlm  diadwugeof  thsMcidBr 
fanotious  and  bwar  apititoal  offices  for  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  ehnich  rendered  the  apostles  personally  un- 
equal. TUa  was  anoceeded  by  the  delegation  of  the  duties 
of  teaehin^  gorommsnt,  and  discipline  to  presbyters  or 
elden,  espedally  in  congregations  (audi  as  those  planted  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  iUia  Minor)  ever  which  the  apoetlea 
were  nnable  to  exercise  any  continaoua  personal  auperin- 
tendence  (Acta  xiv.  23).   In  Hookei'e  words,  **  the  form 


or  regiment  by  them  established  at  first  was  thst  the  laity, 
or  people,  should  be  aubj^ct  unto  a  college  of  ecclesiastical 
persons  which  were  in  every  such  city  appointed  for  that 
purpose"  {MccL  Folit.,  bk.  vii  ch.  t.  §  1).  It  may  be 
desirable  here  to  remove  the  confusion  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  amtngnous  use  of  the  word  "  bishop,' 
'tvuTKtnm,  in  ths  Kew  Testament.  It  happeni  in  aU 
languages  that  in  process  of  time  the  meaning  of  a  word 
changes.  That  which  in  one  generation  is  a  general  term, 
in  the  next  contracts  ifito  a  tedknical  term,  or  a  word  which 
designated  one  office  becomee  the  title  of  another.  It  is  so 
with  the  word  "bishop."  In  its  fundamental  sense  of 
an  **  overseer,"  "  inspector,"  it  was  not  originally  a  terra  of 
o£&ce  at  olL  When  it  appears  as  such  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  simply  synonymous  with  "  presbyter,"  the  same 
officer  of  the  diurdi  being  called  indiffereotiy  by  the  <Hie 
or  the  other  namei  The  "  presbyters  "  or  "  dders  "  of  the 
Epbesian  church  summoned  by  St  Paul  to  meet  him  at 
Miletus  (Acts  zx.  17)  are  in  verse  28  designated  by  him 
"  bishops,"  or  "  overseers,"  of  the  flock.  In  the  pastoral 
epistles  the  words  are  deed  indifferently.  '  Corresponding 
directions  are  given  to  Titus  concerning  the  ordaining 
of  "  elders  "  (Tit  i  6-7),  and  to  Timothy  for  the  ordination 
of  "bishops"  (1  Tim.  iii  1-7),  while  the  identity  of 
the  two  is  furtiier  evidenced  by  the  use  of  the  term 
"bishop"  in  Tit  i  7,  and  "elders,"  1  Tim.  v.  17-19. 
St  Peter  also,  when  exhorting  the  presbj^ters,  as  their 
"  brother  presbyter  "  {avfiirpto^^vrtpot),  to  the  sealous  fulfil- 
ment of  their  charge,  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  work  of  an  over- 
seer,"or  "bishop  "  (jn-uncorotVm)  (1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.)  The 
titles  continue  synonymooa  in  the  epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  {Epia.,  I  {  42, 44).  That  the  offices  were  identical 
in  the  apoetoUo  age  is  also  more  Lhan  once  asserted  by  St 
Jerome,  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  («.jr., 
"  the  apostle  shows  us  plainly  that  presbyters  and  bishops 
are  the  same  ....  it  is  proved  moat  deiuiy  that  a  bishop 
is  the  same  aa  a  presbjrtor." — Epid.  exlvi. ;  see  also 
£pitL  Ixix;  and  ^d  TU.  I  6),  as  well  as  by  C^rysoettmi, 
T^ieodoret)  and  otlien,  ud  may  be  regarded  u  indisput- 
ablsL 

Any  condosion,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  use  of  the 
term  "  bishop  "  in  the  Kew  Testament,  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  episcinjal  office,  would  be  faUadoui.  "Things," 
however,  aa  Hooker  haa  said,  "  are  always  andenter  ^on 
thdr  namea,"  and  letting  go  the  name  and  comity  to  the 
thing,  inditttiona  may  De  diicoTered  in  the  Acts  and 
paatocal  epistles  of  something  ckwely  answering  to  a 
looalized  ^ptscopato  in  apostolic  timea.  Jamaa,  the  Lord*a 
brother,  oocn|nee  a  podtioa  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
assodated  with  and  yet  diatinet  from  and  superi«  to  hii 
presbytery,  end  in  aome  xeapect%  at  least  in  Jerosalun, 
higher  than  the  apoeflea  tbemadTea,  which  |«esents  many 
featnrea  of  the  dioceeen  eptacopeto  of  later  times  (Acts  xii. 
17,  XV.  13,  19,  xxL  18;  OaL  L  19,  iL  9,  12),  and  tends 
to  eonfiim  the  Bnanimone  etatement  of  early  writers 
thathowai  the  ftnt  Idahopof  JenualenL  (Hieron.,  X>» 
Script.  Sedet.,  il;  Euseb.,  HiiL  Xtd.^  ii  1.)  But  in  him 
we  have  the  only  example  of  audi  an  <»ganization  presented 
in  the  Acta.  Aj  Fiomior  Shud^  baa  remarked  {Apottaiii 
Age,  p.  133),  hia  pontion  was  in  important  respecto  ex- 
eaptional.  Whether  urn  of  the  twdve  or  no^  he  was 
xmked  with  the  ^xMtlaa  (OaL  L  19),  and  hia  authority  was 
therefore  inhemt,  'not  dmred  from  them.  And  thwefore 
iat  J9M  he  remained  the  only  CSiristian  bishop.  We  have 
to  pass  on  to  the  pastoral  epistles. of  St  Paul  (Jil»  latest 
that  proceeded  from  iiis  pen)  before  we  again  meet 
with  any  clear  tnoea .  of  the  exut^ce  of  Episcopacy. 
The  evidence  of  thaae  ,4rautleL^li6iraTCT^HtTW4iU8tio^^ 
able,  whatever  the  exaH^vJ^^V^^  which 
Timothy  and  Titui  were  ^mgnated  by  St  I^uL  *-  Whether 
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pennaiient  or  temporarr.  vhetber  their  authority  vai  that 
of  dioceeaa  bishops,  or,  ae  was  more  probablj  the  case,  <^ 
Ticars-apostolic,  it  is  certain  that  their  power  was  a  cWegated 
0D«^ — ^that  they  were  actiog  as  the  sabetittites  of  the  apoetle^ 
and  that  their  datieaVere  io  essence  identical  with  thoee  of 
the  epiBCopata  In  Dt  Lightfootrs  words,  "thej  were  in 
faot  tile  link  between  the  apostle,  whose  superintendence 
was  oecaaional  and  general,  and  the  bishop  who  exerdsed  a 
permanent  aaperrision  over  an  indiridaal  congregatioii.'' 

If  the  "  angeU  "  of  the  aeren  churches  adc&eased  in  the 
eoiljr  bh^teiB  of  the  Apoealjpee  conld  be  certainly  identi* 
Ged  with  bishopa^  we  ehouU  have  a  farther  evidence  of 
localized  E|Hacopaoy  in  apostolic  times  of  the  highest  TsJoe. 
But  this  interpratatioD,  though  Tery  generally  accepted,  is 
not  Bofficuntif  free  from  4nastiott  to  bear  tiie  strain  of 
aigumentL 

in  An  almost  impenetrable  aood  hangs  orer  the  oloeiog 
jreare  of  the  Isfe  and  the  opening  of  the  2d  oentoiy.  When 
It  begins  to  disperae  vssee  an  episoopaloganization  every- 
where established,  and  working  vUh  *  qqiet  regularity, 
wnieh  giTes  no  indieatiau  of  its  being  a  novel  sqwrinent, 
Btill  leas  of  its  Laving  been  inqMied  if  snperior  authority 
on  a  reluctant  community.  How  ia  uis  mome&toos 
change,  without  a  counterpart  in  history,  to  be  acoounted 
fori  How,  to  adopt  Profesaor  Shirley's  image,  can  we 
bridge  over  "the  immense  chasm  which  divides  the  mdi- 
mentary  order  of  the  chuidtea  planted  by  St  Paul  from  the 
rigorously  defined  and  universal  Episcopacy  wbich  we  find 
described  by  Ignatios  1  more  we  look  into'tha  circum- 
Btanoes  the  more  the  marvel  grows." 

The  solution  of  this  problem  whidi  appears  to  satisfy  the 
varions  conditicms  moet  adequat^y  i^— uat'^iiacopal  tegiai- 
za&m  was  developed  grado&lly  adboiding  to  tiie  xeqiuTe* 
ments  of  different  churches ;  thai,  as  Jwrne  more  ttua  moe 
distinctly  asserts,  it  was  called  into  being  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  need  some  coercive  power  to  check  diasen- 
eions,  repress  rising  heresies,  and  snpiAemant  the  antliority 
of  the  rapidly  dimmishing  body  of  tka  apoedes ;  and  that, 
taking  Tcrtollian  as  a  trustworthy  exponent  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  3d  -century,  its  first  appearance  wad  con- 
nected with  the  latest  survivor  the  Twelve,  the 
Apoetle  John.  An  examinatitm  of  the  early  hisbny  of 
the  various  churches  founded  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  daring  the  Ist  century  indicates  that  tiie  establish- 
ment of  EpiBcc^>acy  was  not  a  sin^  definite  and  formal 
act  proceeding  from  a  central  authority,  such  ae  tbo 
apostolic  council  after  the  fall  of  Jenualem,  imagined  with- 
out sufficient  evidence  by  Bothe,  but  a  gradual  and  pro- 
gressive development,  advancing  faster  in  some  places  Utau 
in  otheiB,  as  the  growth  of  the  Christian  oonunuuity  and 
the  increasiDg  inability  of  the  aposties  personally  to  regu- 
late the  churdies  .they  had  founded  repaired.  St  Paul's 
case  presents  a  picture  of  what  must  have  bean  occurring  in 
every  part  of  the  C3iristiaii  world.  The  apostie  had  at  first 
to  bear  in  his  own  person  "the  care  of  all  the  churches"  (2 
Cor.  d.  2^  of  all  those  wlueh  looked  flp  to  him  as  their 
foander.  His  insufficiency  to  besrsneb  a  bnraeuskme  forced 
ibMlf  upon  him  as  these  dmrches  beosma  more  numerous. 
Preal^bers  and  deacon^  as  E^phmins  has  nmatked  {Itm., 
Ixzr.  6),  omUd  oonduot  the  adminisbBrfioB  of  a  ehnmi  for 
a  whilft  But  oocssions  anse^  as  at  l^hesDs  and  Crete, 
when  the  eontinnons  preseaca  oi  an  anthoriaed  ruler 
became  essential  to  dwek  serious  misfMef.  Letten,  how- 
ever **  weighty,"  could  not  cmqwnsate  toe  the  want  of 
person^  ii^nenoa  It  wss  impossible  for  tiw  spostle^  even 
when  there  was  no  restoaint  upon  his  liberfy,  tomeetdl  the 
daims  upon  him  in  his  own  pasaL  He  thsreftve  dele- 
gated his  authori^  (whether  temporarily  or  permanently 
does  not  materi^ly  anlaot  the  questiw)  to  others  who  acted 
his  commisHon,  and  who  wer«'*diugad  among  olber 


duties  with  the  perpetoaUon  of  the  Cihristiau  ministry 
(1  Tim.  iii.  T.  as ;  2  OHm.  ii  3 ;  UtiG).  Weknowfrom 
bis  pastoral  epistles  that  St  Paul  did  this  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  chorches  of  Ephesns  and  Crete;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  believe  £hat  the  same  measure  was  resorted  to 
by  him  as  well  as  by  the  other  aposUea  in  other  oharohes 
where  a  similar  emergency  called  for  it  The  htngnage  of 
.St  Jerome^  which  has  been  so  <rften  unfairly  employed  to 
weaken  the  cause  of  Episcopacy,  when  properly  interpreted 
points  to  this  origin.  He  asserts  that  the  episcopal  office 
wss  established  as  a>nmed^  against  schism,  and  to  put  a 
curb  npMi  tha  factious  spinfc  which,  by  the  instigatieB  <rf 
the  devil,  had  sprung  np  in  varioua  dtnrdMS,  notal^y  in 
that  td  CorindL  As  Itmg  as  the  ^io8t(^  fonnder  at  m 
church  wss  Uvinft  si^  was  abls  paotnalfy  to  interpose^ 
this  seed  for  a  bishnt's  autiunity  would  not  be  fdt  Asthia 
resort  dosed,  as  it  ai^  veiy  gradnally,  the  develt^ment  of 
Episcopacy  advanced,  with  a  steady  though"  uneven  pro- 
greEs,nutUitbeeameumverBaI,  Jerome^s oft-quotsd  stat** 
ment  that  tiia  superiority  of  bisb<^  to  presbyter-  waa 
rAhar  due  to  the  custom  oi  the  chuKh  tliaa  to  any  aetoal 
ordinance  of  tits  Lord,  "  ex  eceleria  coiunetudiae  aagia 
qnam  dupoaitionis  Dominies  veritate"  (Hieron.  in  Fit.  L 
6X  doea  not  in  any  way  contradict  its  apostolical  origii^ 
which  is  indeed  implied  in  tiia  context  of  the  passsgc^  but 
merely  signifies  that  the  institotion  does  not  rest  vpoa 
written  words  of  Christ.' 

If  we  further  ask  by  what  authority  it  was  decided  UiaL 
in  Jerome's  words  («.'•),  "to  root  out  the  tiiieketa  of 
heresies  all  the  responsibiUty  should  be  deferred  to  *  angle 
person,"  tbe  testimony  of  aotiqmty,  scanty,  it  is  true, 
but  adequate,  affirms  that  Out  authority  was'apostolic^ 
and  points  to  St  John  as  its  diief  though  not  exclusive 
soure&  Tertnllian  expressly  asserts  that  **tiie  order  of 
bishops,  if  traced  back  to  its  origin,  will  rest  upon  John  as 
its  author "  (Ado.  Jfambn.,  iv.  6^  TUs  statement  h 
confirmed  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  relates  that  St 
John,  after  his  return  to  Ephesns  from '  Patmos,  oh  the 
death  of  Domitun,  was  in  the  habit  of  making  progresses 
througb  the  neighbouring  districts,  "in  one  place  to 
establish  bishops,  in  another  to  organize  whole  churches, 
in  snother  to  ordain  individuals  indicated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (Apud  Euseb.,>.fiia(.  Sixl.t  iii  2S)i  Irennua,  the 
disciple  of  Polyeaip,  whose  auUiori^  on  such  a  fact  is  Uidis- 
putable,  says  that  his  revered  master  had  been  "  established 
by  apostles  in  Asia  as  bishop  in  the  church  of  Smyrna?  (IrM., 
iii  3,  }  Y),  a  statement  miuck  is  confirmed  by  TertuDian 
{D«  PrcBteripL,  Folyearp  is  also  distinctly  mentioned 
as  bishop  ik  Smyrna,  together  wltii  Onesimut,  Inahi^  at 
Ephesns,  in  the  genuine  letters  of  Ignatius  Tb»  names  of 
Fapias  of  HierapoUs,  Sagaris  of  Laodicea,  and  Udito  of 
Sardis,  all  contemporary  bishops  with  Polycarp,  snppfy 

irrefragable  evidence  si  the  eariy  an  wide  extoiaica  m 
Episcopacy  throaghout  proocmsnlar  Afita,  the  scene  ci  St 
John's  latest  labours"  (Mghtfoot,  pi  313),  and, "  unleaa 
all  histmical  teriimoiqr  Is  to  ba  thrown  Mida  as  wortUesih 
demonsbata  that  the  institution  of  a  loodised  episot^ata— 
what  Hooker  calls  "  bishops  with  lestrain^"  in  oe^nut 
with  tba  "  episcopato  at  la^"  axsrdsed  1^^  the  aposU*— 
"oaunot  ba  placed  later  than  the  eloauig  yean  of  the  1st 
century,  and  cannot  be  dissevered  from  the  name  of  St 

'Waiujr  comparathalaiigiuaaof  Bt  Pia],  1  C3ar.  viL  10, 1%  "to 
tlMtiumtl0dJeommiad,7otnot^bDttl»Lasd  .  .  .  loUamtHpMk 
I,  not  the  Lorf,'  wber«  th«  ooDtn«t  U  Hot,  ss  b  aoBetbnss  ssppowd, 
bttwMs  Um  apottle  spMUng  by  inipintkn  and  wUhovt  Inqinttoo, 
Imt  brtWMn  tbB  aposUa'i  woida  and  SB  aetii4  **  dlotam  *  ^  oni  Loid 
(HsAz.  11).  DeuBbralsriemario,  "ttasiutonldlrtiiMlioBbrtWMa 
tba  HTingscf  Christ  sad  tiw  ssjdsffi  cf  the  ^postlea  fi  hn*  emn^* 
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Juhn"  (Ibid,  pb  331X  There  i»  nu  fmiod  (or  sappouog 
that  tku  WM  tlw  remit  of  the  delib«ntioiu  of  ao  i^ms- 
tolu  coancil,  or  that  it  wu  «Dforc«d  bj  an  anUuvitatiTe 
deen&  Th«  doabtfnl  and  aomewhat  l^eadai7  t^Ie  of 
S»gmfpoM,  pnaerred  m  Skuabinn^  of  the  calling  oi  mch 
a  eMmou  at  Jaruaalem  after  the  &U  of  the  dty  and  the 
death  of  St  Jamear-tna  if  it  be  oonoeded  that  at  that 
late  period  any  con^dazable  number  <tf  the  i^oetolio  body 
ware  alire^  and  won  ivUhin  reach  «f  eooh  a  aiimmwu, — 
ezfrnHlj  Umite  its  pnrpoae  to  the  ^tpointoMnt  of  STmeon, 
the  son  of  CSopai^  aa  •  anooeaaor  to  St  Jamea.  Ttat  tiiii 
gathering  had  in  view  bo  sKHnsotou  a  step  as  the  eetab- 
liahment  of  E^aeopaey  aa  the  form  ot  government  for  the 
ehnnih  for  aU  Uma  ia  a  mar*  ^Tpotheiii,  murapported  hy 
any  aneienk  teatiawiig  or  tndirion.  Neidier  hare  we 
•ridenea  &c  nj  definite  deccee  prooeedtng  either  fron  an 
apoatoUe  oonnnSI,  or,  if  ttat  be  rejeeted  aa  baaabw,  from 
St  J<din'a  iadiffiiiial  anthoEity.  In  the  mnda  of  Dr 
Idgfatfoot^  ma.,  pk  SOS,— 

"The  erUeat  vtOi^end  ma  pmAvgimA.  <t  ■wAaBofihi^ 
■motloMd  hj  the  most  nssntad  bjum  In  ChiiBtnidolii,  woold  b» 
MiBsUnt  to  Movn  «  wids  thooffli  gndul  noaptloD.  Snch  ft. 
noqitioii.  It  ii  tnug  ■^moM  a  nntutial  hannonjr  tad  ftvadom  of 
totiwoamaawiigttoen«rehiiwhlahieBMdnedandi»taftodl^tho  ■ 
tmU«  of  thoOnte;  lot  the  alenoo  of  Ukocy  ii  not  at  ell  oik 
&rotmbl«  to  thii  foppontiaa.  In  this  way,  dniing  tho  fairtoriMl 
bUnk  whicK  crtendi  oyer  lulf  a  century  after  tli*  nil  of  JemMlam, 
EpiMopaoy  ww  matured,  and  the  Cstbolic  ohSToh  eooiolidated." 

The  opening  epoch  ie  the  only  portion  of  the  history  of 
Episeopaey  orer  which  any  tinoeitainty  hanga.  After  the 
oommencemeat  of  the  3d  eentary,  vherever  we  hear  of  the 
exieteace  of  a  local  drardi  we  find  it,  without  any  excep- 
tion, and  with  hardly  any  variety,  nnder  the  goremment  of 
a  biahop^  and  that  without  any  indication  of  tiiare  ever 
having  been  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise  The  existing 
bishop  ie  tunaUy  spoken  of  aa  the  anooessor  of  other 
bislu^  reaching  ia  nnbrokea  liqe  to  apoetolic  times. 
Epiaoopaqr  ia  everywhere  uniformly  established,  and  ita 
claim  to  an  xmbrolun  descent  from  the  apostles  ia  every- 
whne  aieerted,  and  nowhere  eaOed  in  ^nestioa. 

In  the  worda  of  Dr  Ambld,  no  pnjndioad  ohaminon  of 
£pMcopM7, 

"The  tMBlanisff  «f  Oe  U  emtoiy  taad  the  ehnieh  nndn  the 
■evwBMDt  of  Uuopi,  many  of  iriuna  dnived  th^  appointment 
mm  thoi^ootlsi  ttMnuelTesatonlroM  or  two  remoros, — th«tis  to 
ny,tb«y  hiid  boen  eboeea  by  maa  no  had  tiwaMlrw  baen  oboaan  by 
u  KgaSOm,  ot  by  paranu  aaoh  as  Tlmothaas,  in  whom  an  opoatu 
had  antertoinad  fall  oonfldanoa"  {Fragmmit  m  At  CliiirA,  p.  ISi). 

Imueo^  writing  at  Hha  dose  of  the  2d  centnry,  argoee 
for  the  apostolical  purity  <^  the  faith  ci  tiie  CSinreh  of 
Borne  from  the  unbroken  duin  by  which  it  was  connected 
with  the  apoaUea.  "  Linos  was  appointed  by  the  apostles 
themselves ;  Anadetna  succeeded  Linua ;  Clemens,  Ana- 
clatoa ;  after  whom  followed  in  regular  snceeasion  Eoaiistus, 
Alexander,  Biztua,  Teleephonu,  Hyginus,  Pius,  Anicetus, 
Soter,  down  to  Eaeutheriua  ^the  bishop  of  his  own  day), 
who  holds  the  episoopal  pcaaition  twelfth  in  order  from  the 
■pOBtLea*  nik  ui.  &  S,  S  3). 

The  challenge  given  Tertnlltan,  a  little  later,  to  the 
heretuia  of  his  day,  to  "  produce  the  roll  of  their  bishops 
mnning  down  in  due  socceosionfrom  theb^inning  in  such 
a  icamier  that  that  first  bishop  of  thura  shall  be  able  to 
ahow  for  hia  ordainer  or  predeoeesor  some  one  of  the 
qwetlea,  or  ef  apostoUe  men  *  {D«  FrtBtenpL,  o.  31),  ia 
equally  convincing.  In  the  following  paragraph,  where, 
after  leferring  to  the  appointment  of  Polycarp  at  Smyrna 
by  St  John,  and  Clement  at  Rome  by  8t  Peter,  he  pro- 
ceeds— "  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  apostolic  church 
band  down  their  registers,  and  exhibit  thoae  whom,  having 
been  appointed  to  their  episoopal  seats  by  apoetolic  law." 

Catalognai  <tf  the  bishope  of  almost  all  the  earKr  r  cfanrchea 
•n  ia  wristoua.  Huae  may  contain  soma  doabtfolnamea; 
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but  they  may  be  aocapted  as  aaUafaetory  evidence  ot  tiie 
belief  in  the  age  nearest  to  that  which  they  refer,  that,  in 
Uie  words  of  Hooker,  "  nnder  them  [the  apoetles],  and  by 
their  appointment^  thia  order  began,  whidi  maketb  many 
preebyten  subject  onto  the  regiment  ci  some  one  Induip'' 
{Bed  Folit.,  fu.  10). 

Once  eatabliahed,  t&s  valn^  n^,  tha  neceeaity,  of 
the  e^aeoftl  form  ci  govenuneat  eeenred  its  permanence. 
It  waa  not  imly,  aa  in  ita  flxet  beginnings  may  have  been 
its  ddef  olgec^  a  remedy  againat  schisms,  and  a  safeguard 
against  hereedos,  bnt  kb  waa  the  ontwaid  aymb(d  of  &b 
unity  of  tiie  ohordi*  and  one  of  the  most  sffeetaal  methods 
by  which  that  unity  was  maintained.  I3u  individual 
bishop  was  the  visible  repreeentattva  of  eoiporate  life 
of  the  individuals  making  up  a  congregation.  The  maxim 
of  St  Cyprian,  *'  Eeeleda  eat  in  Episcopo"  (Cyp*»  Jlp-  9), 
waa  universal^  recognised.  **  Duy  vara  tiw  represen- 
tativea  of  tiw  ohnrdi,  and  viliioiit  tium  the  ebnniih  had 
no  aKistanea ;  tiuMo  wura  not  tha  prayuis  of  the  chordi, 
that  was  not  her  oommuBioa  which  the  Uslu^  did  not 
eUlter  preaida  at  or  aanotfoi^  (Arnold,  ua.,  p^  131).  The 
bishop  iraa  ic^ardad  aa  the  ohaouel  of  divfaw  graoe^  tiie 
bond  of  Christian  brotherhoocL  SMaoopaOT,  noraorerf 
waa  not  only  the  bond  ^rl^S  *U  ^  memhaia  of  ■  dinreh 
into  one  body,  bat  also  A«t  which  udted  the  aeattared 
churchea  into  one  organic  iriuda.  The'  eollaetin  spiBecqnata 
formed  the  system  ot  "jmnta  and  banda"  vniioh  the 
body  of  the  cathdic  ehunh  waa  knit  togalhei;  This  Idea 
has  been  wdl  csprasaad  bj  the  preaent  hishf^  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dr  OotteriU— 

"  Tha  edaoopal  offioo  mu  the  means  of  tita  eonhdaratlan  of  the 
ehorcb.  wnetbar  in  tha  sareral  proriooaa  or  tbn»glu>nt  tiia  wmld. 
Tbo  omca  waa  not  aomething  iaolatad— tha  mara  promotion  ol  an 
individaal  to  eertaia  InnatiMis ;  it  wu  sad  is  tha  rasolt  and  the 
TQcana  of  chorch  federation,  eonneetlng  flist  ti  sH  aach  geD«  ration 
with  that  which  praoadad,  and  than  each  Ushop  with  tha  oplacopal 
body,  and  through  It  with  tha  wbtJa  ohnrab,  tha  ftinotlona  of  uie 
office  bung  exerciaad  in  aaion  with  othor  membwa  ot  tha  fadaiatioD, 
fhnn  iriiom  mladon  is  reoaivsd.  aad  In  obadisnob  to  tti  kw%  and 
not  Boootding  to  tlta  nan  vUl  of  the  ladividnaL  fkom  thoaa 
eontldantjooa  ft  is  oMone  that  Xpbeopaey  end  ersaale  mMf  are 
antirely  of  the  aame  isasBae  (CTwy  If  Ms  SgHed  ^  Om  Dtoem  eT 
Siinburgk,  1877). 

The  idea  of  Episcopacy  thoa  set  fOTth,  as  the  unifying 
instrumentality  in  the  chareh  of  Christ,  is  that  which 
holds  the  prominent  place  in  the  estimate  of  the  flist 
Christian  writer  in  wh<nn  we  have  any  detailed  referenee 
to  episcopal  organizatioo,  St  Ignatiua  of  Antioch.  In 
his  eyee  the  bishop  repreeenbs  the  church,  and  is  the  centre 
of  unity  to  the  body,  a  safeguard  against  disunion,  and 
a  security  for  the  maintenance  of  disdpUne  and  the 
harmonious  eo-operation  of  its  various  oonstituenta.  With 
Irennus  the  idea  of  the  bishop  aa  the  centre  of  nni^ 
undergoes  some  modification.  Heresy  waa  the  church's 
danger  in  hia  day,  as  intestine  strife  ha.1  been  ita  danger 
in  Ignatins's  time.  The  unity  of  which  Irennus,  like  his 
later  contemporary  Tertullian,  r^;urds  Episcopacy  aa  the 
safeguard  and  guarantee  is  the  unity  of  the  faitit  The 
one  undying  episcopate,  with  ita  direct  descent  from  the 
apostles,  was  the  aasorance  of  the  permanence  of  apoetolic 
tenth.  The  bishop,  aa  the  Bucceasor  of  the  apostles,  was  the 
depositary  of  primitive  truth,  the  inheritor  of  apostolic 
traditicm.  "  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  docbine  of  the 
iqwetles,  you  must  apply  to  the  church  of  the  apostles." 
llie  views  of  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy  axpreesed  by 
these  early  writera  may  seem  to  us  sometimee  overstrained, 
and  their  language  exaggerated.  But  to  them  these  exalted 
terms  were  most  real  They  were  no  more  than  the 
natural  expression  of  their  experience  of  the  etrength  and 
safety  derived  from  the  oiganixation  which  they  moot 
certainly  believed  to  be  y)C),^jtathrsll^OT!sh  Qf^h9r  Cheat 

1  Head.   Whatever  diTeigeneiaa  of  view  thmWy  be  as 
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to  0M  flripn  ud  mUmi^  oC  EpiieopaQy,  ud  of  Hi 

SMo— ity,  M  imprqndKied  Mtrrey  of  flie  cariy 
of  tho  diardi  will  ahov  how  important  a  part  it 
b  the  WiintwHttoe  of  ita  life  and  haallh,  both  in  the 
pcomotion  ti  oiganio  tnitf  and  the  pmemtum  of  poritj 
<tf  dootarlua,  "  eomUtation  (rf  lha  ohnieh  ii  ordainad 
of  Ood;  hnt  it  b  «dain«d  baouiaa  it  ia  adapted  for  man." 

Onee  eatabliihed  in  the  ohirf  oentrea  of  natimul  lif^  the 
growtii  of  ^aoopaej  vaa  ataady,  and  gtadnally  oovered 
Am  lAole  8nt£we  of  Cihriatencloni  idth  ita  ramifica- 
tioML  Bf  degma  a  antematio  oi^aauiation  aprang  np,  by 
which  nnghboiuing  ehnrohea  wen  groaped  togrther  for 
the  pnrpoNa  of  cuaoltation  and  aelf-gOTammmb  The 
diief  of  each  diatriet  had  the  dnli^k  of  the  "inetoo- 
poB%*ornu)thw«ity,!  Than  the  looalaynbdanataxalfy  met, 
•nd  the  Inalu^— o^lad  "metn^MUtaUf'*  f ran  hia  poaition— 
took  the  lead  in  tiw  dalibamtionB»  aa  **pinmB  intu^pana,** 
and  aotad  aa  die  npnaantatiTa  of  hia  brother  Uahopa  in 
their  inteteoviae  wiu  other  drnnhea.  Tktia,  thoagh  all 
laah(^  were  nomhially  eqnal,  a  aaperior  digni^  and 
Wttlunity  «ame  hy  getwral  otmaant  to  be  veatad  in  the 
mata^Utana,  lAidif  wh«L  the  ehnrohea  becameeatabliBhed, 
taeeited  4ha  atamp  of  eoeleaiaatlcal  anthority.  A  atill 
higher  dignity  waa  aadgned  to  diebialuKw  of  theehiaf  aaats 
of  gorenunen^  aooh  aa  lUmw,  Antuxui,  Alexandria,  and 
anbeaqnently  Oonatahtinople ;  and  among  these  the  biahop 
of  Bouw  n^nrally  had  the  preoed«ioe.  In  primitiTe  timea 
aaoh  eity  had  ita  own  loahop,  with  a  nomber  of  "  chorepi- 
aoofl,'*  ot  ooontry  bishopa  aabordinate  to  him,  to  take  Uie 
onm(^  the  amaller  towna  or  villages  of  tiie  diBtriot,  at 
th«lr  d^nitiei.  Whether  these  "  chwepiaoopi "  were  nnl- 
Teraally  of  e[uaoopal  rank  is  an  nnsetded  qneetioo.  It  u 
probable  that  no  atriet  rule  was  obaerred  on  this  point, 
and  tiiat,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  dnties  they  were  called  to 
diaeharge,  whUe  some  were  biihc^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  others  had  only  receiTed  the  orders  of  a  presbyto'. 

OonTenience  dictated  that  the  ecclenastioal  diTisions 
should  gODerally  follow  tiie  eiril  diTisions  of  the  empire. 
Wlwn  Christianity  became  established  under  Constantine, 
and  the  dinrch  and  state  represented  differrat  fanctiona  of 
the  body  corporate,  this  rule  was  strictly  followed  out,  in 
aoeordanee  with  the  new  divisions  of  prefectures  and  dioceses 
introdooed  by  hinL  ^e  term  "  diocese  "  was  used  in  a 
mmik  more  extensive  sense  than  that  to  wbich  it  was  after- 
wuds  restricted.  The  unpire  was  divided  into  four  pre- 
feotniea:— 1,  the  ^ast;  3,  lUyria;  3,  Italy;  4,  Oaul,— oach 
oomprising  a  varying  nomber  of  dioceses,  each  diocese 
eontaining  within  Haelf  aevml  provincea.  Thus  Asia, 
OM  of  the  five  dioceses  of  the  prefecture  of  the  East,  in- 
elndad  ten  provinoee,  and  Pontns  seven.  The  provinces 
were  in  th^  tarn  snbdivided  ihto  districts  bearing  the 
derignation  of  parenhia  (si^mkxuu),  which  answered  to 
dioeeees  in  the  modem  eense  of  the  term.  Each  of  these 
"  panschis  *  had  its  own  biahop,  who  was  subordinate  to 
tile  metropolitan,  who  had  hia  see  in  the  capital  of  the 
province.  These  metropolitans  wore  subject  to  the 
anthori^  of  the  bishop  of  the  chief  oi^  <rf  the  political 
diooese^  who  in  the  East  was  styled  **  exuch,"  in  the  West 
"primate.'  A  higher  digni^  still  was  assigned  to  the 
ehid  Uahops  <tf  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  such  as 
Boms,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria.  To  these, 
with  the  addition  of  Jertualem,  the  title  (rf  "patriarch," 
which  had  originally  been  oommon  to  all  bishops,  was  men 
immediately  bnt  not  ezdnsively  restricted  after  the  Council 
of  Chalcedoo,  iOl  a.Dl  In  the  West  the  title  "  patriarch  ' 
was  employed  with  greater  latitude  for  metropolitan  bishops 
generally.  Even  ao  late  aa  the  1 1th  century  we  find  the 
metropolitans  of  Aquileia  and  Grado  so  termed.  (Mansi, 
xvii.  941;  xviii  465,  499.)  He  occnpanta  df  theae 
pAmatial  «eae  worn  dL»J  ^*ddgnated  "  anhbishopa.*  The 


torn  **  gonmeninal  iMduw  *  ia  aometiiDaa  found  applied  to 
the  biah<ya  <tf  Rome,  whPe  that  of  **  oacomwiiaal  pamMch  * 
waa  aaaomed  by  the  Inahopa  <tf  C(mBtantinoida,tboa^moi« 
aa  a  tiUe  of  dignity  than  as  imidying  any  elaiina  to  nnivws 
aal  anthority.  nieoretiaally  all  theee  jaimatial  aaaa  wan 
oo-«dinate  in  antbcvity,  and  wen  mntoel^  independent 
ci  one  anotiiar.  By  degreee  the  Indwpa  of  tlw  more  im- 
portant oitiea  ovecahaduwed  tbair  brethnn,  andexeidaed  a 
snptemaoy  whidi,  though  rather  due  to  enatom  than  to  re- 
cognized daims,  waa  inqreaaingly  aoqnieeoed  in  from  Uie 
manifaat  advantage  of  having  a  atrmg  oantral  power  which 
oonld  intarfera  ia  thedi^oal  eontmreraiea  or  eoclanaatical 
dispntea,  with  an  nthority  to  which  all  would  bow.  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  sapremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Borne 
aa  the  iMii  paator  in  the  Western  Chnrdi,  and  the  eeclo- 
aiaaMoal  head  ot  tiw  imperial  city,  wiU  be  the  anbject  ti  a 
aepanite  tutidhi 

The  primitiva  nde  waa  ttat,  except  in  tiia  ease  of 
ooa4iator  Mahopa,  eadi  dioeeae,  in  the  modem  aenee,  ahonld 
han  bnt  mie  bidio^  and  that  no  biahop  should  have  more 
than  mediooeee.  Bothralaa  were,  liowavar,  inanbaeqvent 
timea  lidatad.  When  the  Ariaa  oonteovqay  waa  dividing 
the  Christian  world,  it  was  no  nnoommod  oconmnoe  for 
one  eea  to  have  two  at  three  rival  biihopa^  all  denoonring 
and  excommnnioating  one  another.  At  AnUodi  in  the 
latter  half  cf  the  4tii  oentniy  there  were  two  orthodox 
bishope,  Fanlinna  and  Meletius,  reoc^jniaed  rerfpectively 
by  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  church,  an  Arian  bishop 
Eozoins,  and  a  fourth  of  the  Apollinarian  sect  After  the 
rise  of  the  Kevatian  schism  many  cities  had  both  an  wtho- 
dox  and  a  Novatian  bishop.  The  vicious  practice  for  one 
bishop  to  hold  a  second  see  "in  commendam"  was  of 
gradual  growth.  Its  miffn  was  innocent  When  a  see 
was  vacant  and  there^waa  a  di^culty  about  appointing  a 
successor,  ita  oveni^t  waa  oommended  temporarily  to  a 
neighbonring  biahop^  The  same  was  the  case  when  a 
bishop  waa  snspended  for  crime,  or  whm  a  diocese  had 
been  so  devastated  1^  dm  inr<»ds  of  heathen  that  its 
Christian  population  was  too  small  to  demand  the  services 
of  a  separate  overseer.  Bnt  that  which  began  in  necessity 
was  continued  by  covetousness,  until  it  culminated  in  the 
flagrant  abuse  which  reached  its  height  just  before  the 
Beformation,  wh«i  the  revenues  of  several  sees  ima 
accumulated  on  a  single  individual,  who  probably  was 
equally  carelesa  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  alL  Thus 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  at  the  same  time  archbialu^  of  York 
.  and  bishop  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  and  enjoyed  the 
wealthy  see  of  Toumay  in  France. 

The  faraaslatum  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  lo  another  was 
forbidden  by  the  canons  <tf  the  primitive  church.  The 
only  exception  was  where  it  was  evident  that  the  motive 
could  not  be  increase  of  wealth  or  temporal  aggrandizement, 
as  when  a  bishop  removed  from  a  richer  to  a  poorer  see,  or 
from  an  easier  to  a  more  laborious  •  ne ;  or  when  there 
was  the  prospect  of  spiritual  advantage  to  the  church. 
Though  many  instances  of  translation  are  foand  in  early 
times,  they  are  osually  exceptional  cases,  and  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  until  the  growth  of  seculari^  aud 
covetousness  in  the  hierarchy  had  made  rich  seei  an  object 
of  eager  competition  among  prelates,  the  practice  waa  uni- 
versally condemned  as  an  act  parallel  to  divorce,  only  to  be 
justified  by  the  plea  of  necessity  or  benefit  to  the  church. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  episcopate  in  the  various 
churches  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Btnne.  With 
hardly  aay,  if  any  exceptions,  the  succession  of  bishops 
reaches  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  earliest  ages  of  Christi- 
anity. This  is  also  trae  of  the  churches  of  the  orthodox 
communion  in  the  East  Their  episcopal  pedigree  exhibits 
few  if  any  gaps,  and  the  integdi^  dJOa  reoouLift  usually 
beyond  qneatiML 
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It  will  be  ft  mora  important  tuk  to  examine  the  history 
of  the  epiaoopate  Id  those  countries  of  Europe  which  re- 
tained that  form  of  church  goTemment  after  renouncing 
the  papal  authority,  as  well  as  in  America  and  the  de- 
pandeueies  of  Qreat  Britain,  with  the  view  of  testing  its 
claims  in  each  instance  to  irtiat  is  known  oa  "  apostolical 
SDCcesaion,"  iLa,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  episcopally  con- 
secrated prelates  reaching  up  to  the  first  ages  of  the  church. 

In  Bngland  the  primitiTe  church,  by  whomsoerer 
founded  (the  Eastern  theory  is  eertunly  baseless),  was 
undoubtedly  Episcopal  The  names  of  three  British 
bishope,  those  of  Tork,  London,  and  Caerleon,^  are  found 
^mong  those  who  attended  the  Council  of  Aries  ip  314. 
With  the  ancient  British  church,  however,  the  later  Epis 
copacy  of  England  ha«  no  connection-  The  existing 
Church  of  England  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  planted 
in  Rent  by  St  Augustioe  at  the  end  of  the  6th  ceotnry. 
Tbo  descent  -<tf  her  bishops  is  traced  coDtinuously  by  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  accurate  of  ber  Uring  historians, 
Professor  Stubbs,  in  his  Bpiicopcd  Suecestion  in  E»gtand. 
The  aeparatioQ  from  the  see  oC  Rome  caused  no  breach  in 
the  cooUoaity  Aicbbishop  Fsrber,  from  whom  the  pre- 
KDt  Episcopacy  descends,  woa  cotuMrated  December  17, 
by  Bishop  Barlow  of  Chicbester  (himaeU  cooaeoiatad 
by  Aicbbisbop  Cranmsr  Jaue  11. 1536),Sooi7o(  Hereford, 
Covardale  oC  Euter,  and  Hodgkins  of  Bedford.  Us 
ridienloos  "  Nag's  Head  FaUe,"  by  which  aome  ttnstmpn* 
lona  partiaau  haTo  endeavoured  to  discredit  tbe  Anglican 
iuccesston,  was  Joog  sioce  lepuduted  by  tbe  Roduui 
Catbolte  iistorian  Dr  linsard,  and  ii  now  oniTenaily 
regarded  with  the  eontempt  it  deserrea.'  See  Eholahd 
CHVBOa  or,  p.  370  of  the  raesant  Tt^nme. 

The  epiKc^atB  <^  the  Chaioh  of  SeoUand  was  at  its 
eommeaoemant  rather  missionary  tiian  dioesaao.   thn  flnt 
bUbopa,  St  Kiaiaa  (died  432),  St  Palladina  (died  cl  435), 
and  St  Sort  and  St  Teman,  the  disiaples  of  the  latter,  were 
missionaries  among  a  heathen  popoutioB,  with  no  defined 
diocaaea.    Each  had  his  centre  of  operations  in  a  monasUe 
establishment  of  which  he  had  been  founder, — St  Niniaa 
at  Candida  Casa,  t.^.,  Whithorn  in  Qalloway,  St  Falladios 
at  Pordnn  in  tbe  Hearos,  St  Serf  at  Cahoss,  St  Ternan 
probably  at  Upper  Banchory— but  It  would  be  an  anti- 
ripatton  of  a  later  organization  to  ^>eak  of  these  places  as 
b  any  sense  their  episcopsl  sees    The  first  diocese  of 
which  we  bare  any  knowledge  was  that  fonnded  by  St 
Kentigero  (died  612),  which  embraced  the  field  of  labour 
of  St  Ninian,  and  revived  his  decayed  but  scarcely  extinct 
church.    At  one  time  St  Kentigern  fixed  his  see  t  Hoddam 
in  Dumfriesshire,  but  it  eventually  became  established  at 
Qjaigow.   Tbe  missionary  character  of  his  episcopate  is 
evident  from  the  enormous  size  of  his  diocese.  This, 
coextensive  with  tbe  kingdom  of  Rydderch,  king  of 
Strathclyde,  stietched  from  the  Clyde  to  tbe  Mersey,  and 
in  breadth  probably  reached  from  sea  to  sea.     In  729 
Galloway  was  severed  from  it  and  became  a  separate 
diocese,  with  its  see  at  Candida  Casa,  Fecthelm,  a  deacon 
of  Atdhelm  of  Sherborne,  and  a  friend  of  Bede,  being  tbe 
first  bishop.    The  Anglian  Buccession  of  bishops  at  Candida 
Cosa  lasted  till  tbe  beginniag  of  the  9th  century,  when 
the  ravages  of  ths  NorUimen  and  the  generally  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  put  an  end  toib    In  Celtic  Scotland, 
to  the  north  of  tbs  Clyde,  Episcopacy  had  still  less  of  a 
diocesaa  character.     In  the  Celtic  church,  among  tbo 

*  Tbe  Utwt  sad  mnt  tnutwortlir  satborit^,  ths  Umsntcd  Hr 
A.  W.  Nsddsn,  dactdos  sguost  the  claim  at  LidcoIb  u  tbo  see  of 
tbe  third  bfabup. 

'  Tbs  fullest  iccount  of  Archbfabop  Psrkst's  ova  cansacntioo  and 
fbst  of  hit  ooDMomtoTs  will  be  toaiia  in  tbe  Ordinum  Saavntn  <» 
Aetois  AngttaaKa  Dtfensio,  by  ^a  Rov.  T.  J.  BsUof,  which  oontsine 
FbotodDoographio  cojiiM  at  tbo  actual  docnmoatB  rdadag  to  the 
traosaetioB. 


Scoti "  both  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  organization 
was  distinctly  monastic,  not  rpiscopaL  Tbe  chief  govern- 
ment of  the  church  was  vested  in  the  abbots  of  the  principal 
monasteries,  to  whom  the  bishops,  neceasaiy  for  the 
perpetuation  of  tbe  ministry,  were  subordinate.  In  fact, 
in  Celtic  Scotland  diocesan  Episcopacy  was  non-existent, 
and  the  church  was  under  the  government  of  tbe  primatial 
presbyter-abbot^  of  lona.  The  bishops  residmg  in  that  and 
other  monasteries,  though  superior  to  their  abbots  in  ' 
ecclesiastical  order,  were  their  inferiors  in  offidal  rank,  and 
were  subject  to  their  primatial  authority.  Nor  had  these 
bishops  any  territorial  jurisdiction.  "  An  episcopal  succes- 
sion," writes  Mr  Grub,  "  was  kept  up,  but  it  was  not  in 
connection  with  eny  fixed  seat  or  territory ;  it  was  a  ^ 
succession  of  order  idone,  not  of  jurisdiction.  Thera  was 
no  diocesan  Episcopacy,  properly  speaking, — no  episcopal 
rple  Bt  all.  Each  abbot  was  the  head  of  his  own 
monastery,  and  over  all  was  the  successor  of  St  Columba, 
the  primate  of  the  Picts  and  Scots"  {Sed€$.  Bitt.ofSeat^ 
land,  joL  i.  p.  139).  On  the  nnion  of  the  Picts  and  Sootfi 
under  one  sovereign,  tbe  centre  of  eedeaiastioal  authority 
was  transfMred,  t<4ethw  with  the  leliGi  of  St  Ccdnmba, 
from  loM  to  Dtmkeld  b^  Kennetli  UacAlnne  In  849, 
and  again  to  St  Andrews  about  906.  The  tHshof)  of  Bt 
Andrews  oontianed  tbe  only  dioeasaa  prelate,  as  bwop  of 
tbe  Seoti^  till  tbe  reign  of  AlezaDder  L,  when,  before 
1115,  the  eeeB  of  M«aj  and  Dnnkeld  were  fonndel 
Aboot  the  same  time^  the  Cumbrian  aee  of  Qlaagow,  whidi 
had  become  extinct  daring  ■  long  period  of  ■smi-baiberim, 
die  remit  of  perpetual  rnwions,  woa  rerived  by  David 
■arl  <A  Ciunbria,  in  tbe  feraon  of  joha,  oomeerated 
at  Borne  by  Pope  FUchol  II.,  probably  in  1117.  It  waa 
abo  under  David.  Mter  his  acoesnon  to  the  Scottisb 
cnnm,  11^,  that  tte  episcopate  receiTCd  ile  most  muM 
ezten^oa  in  the  fonndatioa  of  the  seei  of  Aberdeoi,  Boss, 
Caithneia,  Brechin,  and  DonUane,  and  tbe  restoration 
of  that  of  Candida  Case,  in  Galloway.  Tbe  date  of 
the  fonndation  of  the  sea  of  Argyll  is  donbtfoL  It 
hu  been  placed  not  improbably  ts.  1200.  The  claims  d 
the  ardiUsbops  of  York  to  tbe  primacy  of  Scotland,  at  no 
time  very  well  grounded  nor  willingly  allowed,  wen  the 
source  of  continual  dissensions;  and  in  1188,  William 
king  of  the  Scots  obtained  a  bnU  from  Pope  Clement 
IIL  declaring  the  independence  of  tbe  Scotch  Church 
and  ita  bishops  of  any  see  but  that  of  Rome.  Three 
centuries,  however,  elapsed  before  Scotland  secured  a 
metropolitan  of  her  own,  after  several  ineffectual  attempta 
to  obtain  the  pall.  In  1^73  St  Andrews  was  erected  into 
an  arvhiepiaewal  and  metropolitan  see ;  and  a  few  years 
later,  1469,  Gbugow  also  atuined  the  same  rank.  The 
episcopate  having  been  thus  completely  organized,  the 
succession  cootinoed  onbroken  till  the  Reformation  of  the 
16th  century,  when  tbe  canonical  prelates  wore  generally 
superseded.  Protestant  bishops  were,  however,  continued 
after  a  fashion,  1571-1574.  although  the  canonical  validi^ 
of  their  consecration  was  in  most  cases  exceedingly  qnee- 
tionable,  it  bemg  very  doubtful  whether  tbs  consecratora 
themselTes  had  been  consecrated,  end  even  whether  aome 
of  the  now  bishops  had  been  episcopally  ordained.  "  Tbe 
thirteen  dioceses  of  the  andent  chnrdi  continued  in  1S78  to 
exist  in  name,  and  most  of  them  were  filled  1^  Protestant 
ministers  bearing  the  style  of  bishops,  although  hardly  (me 
of  them  ventureci.  to  exercise  epiaoopal  jnriadiotion" 
(Grub,  Bed.  BuiL  ef  Scailand,  iL  p.  203).  Thia  shadow  of 
the  e|Msoopate  speedily  received  a  fatal  blow.  Titubr 
Episcopacy  was  declaied  abolished  in  1581  by  royal 
proclunation ;  and  though  tbe  base  covetousnesa  of  amne 
of  the  leading  nobles  prolonged  its^aominal  exUtenee  tot 
a  whfle  in  the  seaadalouf^mlim  Vl*®l@>5MHa»»"  by 
whicb  men  ware  appointed  to  §•«  on  tlie  e^eas  under 
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Btaoding  tliat  their  etnolument^  witli  the  exception  of 
ft  small  pension,  abould  be  transferred  to  the  lay  patron, 
it  became  TirtuiU/  extinob  On  the  accessiga  of  James 
YL  to  the  English  throne,  Episcopacjr  was  a^aia  for 
a  short  time  revived  in  Scotland.  The  sneeeasioa  was 
obtained  front  Hagland,  and  th*  archbishop  d  Ola^v, 
and  the  bishiopa  of  ^tebia  and  Galloway,  were  con- 
secrated in  the  chapel  of  London  Hoose,  October  21, 
1610.  The  nnewea  orertbrow  of  K^iscopaey,  and  the 
establishment  of  FreBbjterianism  danng  the  Great  Re- 
bellion of  the  ITth  century,  belong  to  genetml  history, 
and  need  not  be  entered  on  here^  On  the  lestoiation 
of  C3iarlefl  IL  an  nnsnceessful  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
establidi  the  episcopal  fonn  of  government  By  this  time 
alt  the  bishops  who  derived  tbeir  succession  from  those 
consecrated  in  1610  had  passed  away,  with  two  exceptions; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  obtain,  a  second  tine^  the  canonical 
lucceiston  froin  Uie  l^n^ish  CSiurch.  On  the  ISth  of 
Decembu'  1662,  Sharp,  Fsirfonl,  Hamilton,  and  Leighton 
were  conaecrated  inTVestminster  Abbey  to  the  archiepisco- 
sees  ot  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  uid  the  bishoprics  at 
Galloway  and  Dnnbtona^  respectively.  On  the  retnm  of 
these  prelates  to  Scotland,  ih^  kat  no  time  in  consecrating 
bishops  for  the  other  vacant  sees.  Thus  the  Soottish 
episcopate  waa  restored  to  its  full  conplement  ol  two  arch- 
bishoprics,  and  twelve  bishoprics — Aberdeen,  Argyll, 
Brechin,  Caithness,  DnnUaiu,  Dtinheld,  Edinbn^,  Gallo- 
way, the  Isles,  Uoray,  Orkney,  and  Bosa.  It  would  be 
beside  the  purpoeeof  Uiis  article  to  enter  into  the  causes  of 
the  foilnre  of  this  fresh  attempt  to  establish  prelacy  in 
St-otland.  or  to  narrate  the  political  events  which  led  to 
the  renewed  abolition  of  this  form  of  church  government 
and  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian  ism  as  the  national 
religion  of  Scotland,  or  to  speak  of  the  civil  diaatilities 
under  which  the  Episcopal  Church  laboured  till  the  passing 
'  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  in  1712,  and,  after  the  fresh 
calamities  resulting  from  the  part  taken  by  the  bishops  and 
episcopal  clergy  in  the  rebellion  of  174S,  by  the  Belief  Bill 
of  1792.  The  condition  of  the  Efdeoopal  Chorch  was  for 
a  long  time  so  depressed  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
up  a  regular  system  of  dioc^n  government.  Two  bishops 
without  diocesan  jarisdiction,  Sage  and  FuUarton,  were 
privately  conaecrated  in  1 705  at  Edinburgh ;  and  two  moro, 
Falconer  and  Christie,  in  1709  at  Dundee.  Other  similar 
consecrations  followed,  but  after  a  period  of  considerable 
controversy  between  the  advocatee  of  diocesan  Episcopacy 
and  the  government  of  the  church  by  a  coU^e  of  bishops 
"  at  laige,"  the  former  system  was  accepted  by  the  members 
of  their  communion,  and  is  that  under  which  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland  in  now  administered.  The  existing 
territorial  divisions,  each  with  its  bishop,  are  (1)  Aberdeen, 
(2)  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  (3)  Brechin,  (4)  Edinburgh,  (5) 
Glasgow  and  Qalloway,  (6)  iloray,  Roes,  and  Caithness, 
(7)  St  Andrews,  Bunkeld,  and  Dunblane.  The  bishops  are 
appointed  by  the  votes  of  their  presbyters,  and  are  all  equal 
in  jurisdiction,  one  of  their  body  being  chixen  by  themselves 
as  "primus,"  for  the  purpose  of  eonvoting  and  presiding  over 
the  meetings  of  the  episcopal  college,  litis  system  is  about 
to  give  place  to  that  prevailing  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
from  primitive  times,  by  the  appointment  of  a  metropolitan. 
The  most  remarkable  event  iu  the  history  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church  in  modem  times  has  been  the  gift 
of-  the  episcopal  succession  to  the  Church  of  America, 
by  the  consecution  of  Dr  Samuel  Seabury  as  bishop  of 
Connecticut  by  the  Scotch  bishopeat  Aberdeen,  Aoguat  31, 
1784. 

In  Ireland,  Episcopacy  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with 
the  introduction  of  tiie  Christian  faith.  Before  the 
a[K>atolic  labours  of  St  Patrick,  430-491  a.d.,  and  the 
brief  mission  of  St  FaUadina  by  Pope  CelntiiiaB,  «.  431, 


there  were  bishops  in  Ireland  whose  names  are  recorded  by 
Ussher.'  The  church  planted  by  St  Patrick,  though  episco- 
pal, had  no  diocesan  o^anisation.  As  in  tiis  daughter 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  ecdesiosticel  system  was  monastio  ' 
and  coll^iate,  not  diocesan  or  paroehiaL  .  The  bishops  had 
nuther  local  jurisdiction  nor  regulative  authority,  and  seem 
to  have  existed  simply  for  the  purpose  ol  ordination,  which 
was  held  to  be  their  exclusive  rig^t.  As  at  lona,  the  Irish 
bishop*  were  subordinate  to  tile  heads  of  the  monastic 
eatablichraents  to  which  they  belonged,  and  that  even  when 
that  poution  was  held  by  a  femal&  At  Kildare  the  bishop 
was  the  nominee  and  functionuy  of  the  abbess  St  Bridget 
and  her  suoceseors.  Tbere  being  no  limitation  to  the  num- 
ber of  bishops,  the  order  became  multiplied  far  beyond  the 
utmost  needs  of  the  Irish  Church,  until  there  were  almost 
aa  many  bishops  as  eongregatipua.  Having  no  aufficlent 
employment  at  home,  they  wandered  into  ouier  countries, 
where  by  their  irregular  performance  of  their  episcopal 
fnnttiona  great  disorders  were  introduced,  againat  which 
aeveral  ot  the  eanona  of  the  ehurch  councils  of  the  9th 
century  ware  directed,  !nieir  ordinations  were  declared 
null  and  void  at  the  Council  of  Chalons  in  813,  and  a  still 
more  stringent  ruls  was  passed  at  that  of  Calcuitb,  816, 
forlndding  any  of  the  race  of  the  "  Scoti  **  to  celebrate 
the  aaciamenta  or  miniater  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the 
ehurch.  Thtf  Church  of  Ireland  retained  its  complete 
independence  as  a  national  church,  free  from  the  jurisdiction 
or  authority  of  Rome,  till  the  early  part  of  the  ISth 
centoty  The  archbishop  of  Annagh  was  the  sole  primate^ 
and  by  him  dl  the  bishops  were  consecrated.  The  first 
introdneUon  of  Roman  influence  was  due  to  the  predatory 
Danes,  or  "  Ostmen,"  who  had  established  themselves  on 
various  spots  of  the  seaboard.  On  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  they  were  naturally  led  to  seek  their  chief 
pastors,  not  from  the  native  church  of  the  country  they 
had  invaded,  but  from  their  own  Norman  kindred  in 
England.  "It  was  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  that  the  bishops  of  the  Daniah 
cities — Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Dublia — repaired  for 
consecration,  and  made  profession  of  canonical  obedience  ; 
and  these  bishops,  though  sometimes  of  Irish  birth,  were 
generally  persons  who  had  been  trained  in  English  monas- 
teriee"  (Robertson,  Hut.  of  Ckris/iaa  Ckurck,  v.  264). 
This  connexion  with  the  Roman  see  through  the  English 
Church,  though  at  first  limited  to  the  Danish  settlers, 
waa  gradually  extended  and  strengthened,  until  in  1118 
we  find  Gilbert  bishop  of  Limerick  presiding  over  a  synod 
as  papal  legate,  and  using  bis  influence  to  bring  the  Irish 
Chorch  into  conformity,  with  Roman  oustoms.  One 
beneficial  result  of  this  intercourse  with  Rome  was  thst 
Ireland  was  partitioned  out  into  territorial  dioceses,  with 
bishops  possessing  local  jurisdiction.  A  second  primatial 
see  was  also  established  at  Coshel,  to  which  those  of 
Dublin  and  Tuam  were  afterwards  added.  The  loss  of  the 
ancient  independence  of  the  Irish  Cburth  was  sealed  when 
the  grant  of  the  palls  for  which  St  Malacpy,  the  strenuous 
advocate  for  complete  conformity  to  the  Ls tin  Church,  had 
so  earnestly  pleaded  in  his  visits  to  Rome,  1 1 37-1 1 40,  was 
nnanimously  solicited  of  the  pope  by  the  national  synod 
held  at  Holmepatrick  in  1148,  and  accepted  at  the  hands 
of  the  cardinal  lagate  by  tht  Irish  metropolitan  at  the 
synod  of  Kells  in  1 1  hi.  The  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Kcnry 
II.  of  England,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by  Pope 
Hadrian  IV.,  as  "  the  head  owner  of  all  Chrutian  Ulands," 
completed  the  subjection.  A  council  convened  by  hiffl 
at  Cashel  in  1172  decreed  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
should  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  that  of  England :  sna 
Ireland  was,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Englisu 
ecclesiastics  who  were  put  into,  the,  highest  dignities  of  che 
churdi,  gradually  brooght  into  the  same  conformity  to 
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tha  CSinrch  of  Bbme  u  the  other  coDntriM  of  the  Wefct. 
With  thf  view,  homver,  of  coaatancttog  tb«  growing 
enenMohmeota  of  tba  {n^mcj,  U  iMcaiaa  eiutomary  for  the 
Irish  bishopt,  tftar  elecUoD  hf  their  own  ehapten,  to 
noeira  coDaecratioo  id  Eogtantt,  in  order  that  they  might 
nnoaooe  in  pefsoa  all  claima  prejudicial  to  the  English 
crami  made  by  the  C^iurch  of  Itoma.  The  state  of  the 
ChnreL  of  Ireleod  during  the  Middle  Age*  wea  one  of  fierce 
inteatlna  dieoord.  Jta  epiecopal  eneceesion,  however,  con- 
tinoed  unbroken.  Kor  did  the  Reformation  cause  aajr 
breach  in  its  continuitj.  The  Irieh  parliament  in  1536  cast 
off  tha  papal  snpremaoy  and  accepted  that  of  the  crown. 
The  iHsbope  scqoiesoed  in  the  cbaoge^  and  at  the  accee 
■ion  of  Elisabeth  in  1660  all  save  two,  ai^nted  by  Queen 
Haiy,  took  tha  oath  of  anpramac/  to  the  queen  and 
conformed  to  the  reformed  litnrg;.  The  line  waa  pre- 
aerred  during  the  storm  of  tha  Qreat  Rebellion ;  at  the 
Reetoratioa  eight  of  the  Irish  bishops  were  stUl  anrTiving. 
Of  these  Bramhall  was  selected  for  the  primacy,  and  by 
him  and  his  suffragans  two  archbuhopa  and  ten  bishops 
were  coossciiited  to  the  racant  sees  in  St  Pstrick's,  Dublin, 
in  1661.  The  chnrchee  of  England  and  Ireland  were 
united  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1800.  In  1833-34  the 
episcopate  was  much  enrtaiied.  Two  of  the  archbishoprics 
were  reduced  to  bishoprics,  and  ten  of  the  bishoprics  were 
merged  in  other  sees.  Finally,  in  1869,  the  Irish  Church 
was  diseetaUibhed,  and  became,  like  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland,  an  episcopal  church  existing  in  tbe  country, 
not  the  established  church  of  the  conntry.  Through  all 
these  changes  the  episcopal  sncceasion  has  remained  unim- 
paired, and  the  Protestant  episcopate  can  claim  to  be 
r^rded  as  the  lineal  represantatiTe  of  tiie  ancient  episco- 
pate of  Ireland.  The  RMoan  Catbolio  biahopa  in  Ireland 
derire  their  consecration  from  foiMgn  ehnrobea, — thoaa  of 
Spain,  Fbrtngalf  and  Italy, — and  therefore  have  no  direct 
CMiD«rion  witik  fta  natioiMl  Irish  Church. 

Tha  diudwa  of  aeandinaTi^  induding  thoia  of  Sweden, 
Korwi^,  Denmarl^  and  Iceland,  were  uw  only  Christian 
bo^  which  ambcMed  tha  Lntherma  doctrinea  that 
Brtaarrad  aa  apiaoopata  thrcn^  the  stormy  pNiod  of  the 
Ref(«mation.   Of  tiieaa^  tha  Church  of  SiracM  alone  can 
put  forth  a  claim  to  an  nnhrokan  ancceaaion,  flor  is  thii 
clum  quite  beyond  question.   Tbe  Scandinanan  churdiea, 
with  ueir  bi^opa,  warn  ori|pnal1y  anfajaot  to  tbe  aae  of 
HuBbnrg  or  Bremen,  oC  which  their  louider,  the  apoatolio 
Anaefaar  of  Oorbey  (who  died  865)  was  the  first  oocupant. 
In  1104  Lund  m  Sehonen  was  chosen  ea  the  seat  of  a 
new  nrchie[riae(»)al  aee^  to  which  all  the  SeaodinaTian 
kiogdoma  and  wpaidencies  should  owe  aD^iancew  The 
other  UngdcMDa  being^  displeaeed  at  their  subjection  to  a 
Danish  {mlate,  a  synod  was  held  at  Skenning  in  1248, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  English  cardinal,  Nicholas 
Breakapear,  afterwards  Hadrian  TV.,  which  gare  a  primate 
to  Noiwqr.  tbe  ishmds,  and  Qreenkod,  placed  at  Nidar6s 
(Dronthnm),  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  primacy 
of  Sweden,  afterwards  fixed  in  1 164  at  UpsaU.    Tha  epie- 
e^wl  ayrtem  bmng  Urns  established,  the  sncceeston  waa 
continued  m  die  Scandinarian  churches  till  the  Reforma- 
tiMi,  when  it  waa  etmipletely  interrupted  everywhere  save 
in  Sweden.    During  that  period  of  disturbance  all  tbe 
SwedtA  aeea  became  vacant  but  two,  and  the  bishops  c4 
these  two  soon  left  the  kingdom.  The  episcopate,  however, 
WIS  preserved  hj  Peter  Magnnsson,  who,  when  rending  as 
warden  ot  the  Swedish  hospital  of  St  ^dget  in  Home, 
had  been  duly  elected  bishop  of  the  see  of  Westeraes,  and 
consecrated  e.  1624.    No  official  record  of  his  consecration 
oaa  be  discovered,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doabt 
the  fact ;  and  it  is  certain  that  during  bis  lifetime  he  waa 
adtnowledged  as  a  caoonic&l  bishop  both  by  Soman  Catho- 
lics and  by  Protestants   In  1628  Uaronsaon  consecrated 
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bishope  to  fill  thf  vacant  sees,  and,  assisted  by  (ne  of  theee^ 
Magnus  Sommar,  bishop  of  Strengness,  he  afterwards  cm* 
secreted  the  Reformer;  Lawrence  Petetson,  as  archbishop  of 
Upsala,  Sept  22,  1531.  Some  doubt  haa  been  raised  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  consecration  of  Petenon'a  successor,  also 
named  Lawrence  Peterson,  in  1575,  from  Uie  insufficiency 
of  the  docnmentaiy  evidence  ot  the  consecration  of  his 
consecrator,  I^nl  Justin,  bi^op  of  Aba  The  integrity  of 
the  snoeeesion  has,  however,  been  accepted  after  seerching 
investigation  by  men  of  such  learning  as  Qnbe  and  Routh, 
and  has  been  formally  recognised  by  the  convention  of  tbe 
American  Episcopal  Chnrch.  The  number  of  dioeeeea  in 
Sweden  is  now  twelve,  including  the  archiepiseopal  see  ot 
Upeala,  by  the  holder  of  irhich  the  bishops  are,  es  a  ml^ 
consecrated.  On  a  vacancy  three  candidates  ere  nominated 
by  tbe  votes  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  dioceee,  of  whom  one  is 
selected  hy  the  king,  Tho  succession  to  the  daughter  church 
of  Finland,  now  independent,  stands  or  iaUs  with  that  ot 
Sweden.' 

The  other  Scandinavian  churches — thoee  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Iceland, — though  equally  episcopal  Id  form, 
cannot  produce  any  legitimate  claim  to  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession. The  Reformation  was  at  first  opposed  by  the 
whole  episoopata  For  this  and  other  political  charges,  the 
king,  Christian  III,  in  1536-37  suddenly  placed  most  of 
the  bishops  under  arrest,  and  compelled  them  to  resign  their 
sees  into  his  hands,  to  dispose  of  as  he  thotight  good.  On 
their  engaging  not  to  oppose  the  Reformation  they  were 
indisposed  to  lead,  these  prelates  were  presented  by  him 
to  stalls  in  cathedral  or  collegiate  churches,  and,  quietly 
acquiescing  in  tha  new  rigime,  created  no  schism  from  the 
national  eBtablishment.  They  did  not,  however,  take  any 
part  in  the  consecration  of  th^r  enoceasora^  whidi  was  per- 
ibcmed  by  Bugeohagui,  Luther's  friend  and  fellow-labonrar, 
at  Ciwenhagen,  September  2,  1537.  Die  aeven  ministen 
on  whom  Bugsnhagen  laid  bands  were  caUad  anngeUcal 
aupwintendenta,  or  bishops,  and  from  these  tiie  existing 
•uceeanoa  is  derived.  Bugenhagen  drew  up,  by  the  kin^e 
eommand,  a  aoheme  tit  church  government  fui  Denmark 
and  Norway,  In  tha  Utter  kingdom  tba  iHre-Refonnation 
Udu^  geueraUy  deserted  their  posts ,  two^  Bans  Beff  of 
Opsloe  and  Gebla  Pederaen  of  Bergen,  adopted  the  change 
and  retained  their  aeea.  In  -Iceland  tbe  lart  of  tha  Roman 
Catholio  bishopa  anthnised  the  first  Proteatant  Inshop^ 
ordained  at  Roeskild,  to  hold  his  office  in  auceeeuon  to  hnn> 
self.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  validity  erf  the  episcopal  sno- 
ceaeion  in  these  churches  is  very  questionable.  Bat  it  has 
never  been  formally  denied  by  the  Church  of  England,  and 
It  has  been  accepted  by  Dodwell,  Leslie,  and  Thomdike, 
and  its  ordera  have  been  reoc^ized  by  the  Indian  buhopa 
in  the  caae  of  missionaries  ordained  by  the  Danish  Chnrch. 

Another  Protestant  episcopal  church  is  that  <A  the 
Moravians,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  style  themselves,  the 
Umitu  Frairum.  Hie  B^mian  anti-Rfiforn<ation  swept 
the  chnrch  of  tbe  Brethren  from  their  original  seat  to  find 
a  refuge  in  Poland  end  Prussia.  Here  their  ancient  Epis. 
H^Mcy,  derivsd  in  1467  frcHU  the  Austrian  Waldenaea,  was 
perpetuated  in  regular  ancceseion,  until  in  1735  one  of  the 
two  last  surviving  biahopa,  Jablonaki,  with  the  concurrence 
of  tha  other,  Sitkovius,  consecrated  DavidNitschmanntobe 
the  first  bishop  of  the  renewed  church  of  the  Brethren, 
established  at  Uermhut  in  Saiony.  Two  yean  later,  May 
20,  1737,  Jablonska  and  Nitschmann  consecrated  Count 

^  Tb«  «bolft  nl^«ct  of  Uw  SwedUk  eptKop*t«  and  tha  v»llditT  of 
Hi  anecMidoD  will  In  found  ^acnawd  in  a  aariea'of  papan — from 
which  OUT  infonnatton  ii  chiaSj  drawn— chanotariiad  by  faineaa  sad 
tboronKhnav  of  inraatigatlaD,  bj  tha  Bar.  J.  8.  Mrt>  In  Colcniat 
Ckvfeh  OinmieU  for  1861.  Wa  ara  alao  iodabttd  to  Mr  Haj  for  a 
claar  atatamaat  of  tba  blatorj'  o<  tha  «iiUeo|)St«  In  tha  Othar  8ca«U- 
narian  ebnrcbaa,  in  papars  nsd  bafora  OfXSbuA  Coec*aM  St  Mot* 
wlchsadaoathinipton.       Digitized  oy  ^OOQIC 
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ZiDzandorf  u  tlw  laoond  bUhop  ai  tlie  UoraTiaiL  oliarch. 
From  tliew  two  the  existing  KoraTian  episcopate  is  derlTed. 

A  remarkftblB  jnitance  of  a  Boman  CatiioUo  episcopal 
eliarcH  not  in  communioa  with  the  papal  tee  is  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  Jansoni^t  Charcli  of  Holland,  Pre- 
served  with  difficulty  through  the  tempestuous  period  of  fbe 
D  utcL  Ilef ormation,  when  after  fierce  struggle  the  Protestant 
faith  obtained  the  ascendency  it  has  ever  since  maintained 
in  Holland,  the  episcopate  was  in  danger  of  dying  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ]  8th  centuty,  throagh  the  refuiaL  of 
the  papal  authorities  to  allow  consecrations  to  the  racant 
sees,  in  revenge  for  the  resolute  adherence  of  the  church  to 
Jansenist  doctrines.  The  episcopate  was  indeed  only  aavod 
from  extinction  by  the  singularly  opportune  presence  of  a 
doly  consecrated  bishop  of  Babylon  (Dominique  Marie 
Yarlet,  previously  Ticargeneral  of  Louisiana),  who,  having 
been  suspended  unheard  by  a  notoriously  uncanoniciu 
sentence,  in  consequence  of  his  having  numifested  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed  Church  of  Holland,  by  administering 
the  rite  of  confirmation  during  his  sojourn  at  Amsterdam 
on  hb  outward  journey,  had  made  that  city  his  home,  on 
his  return  to  Europe  in  1721,  while  waiting  the  result  of 
his  appeal  Convinced  that  they  had  no  hope  of  obtaining 
a  prelate  from  the  papal  court,  ths  chspter  of  Utrecht  met 
and  elected  Cornelius  Steenoven  archbishop,  April  27,  1723. 
Uore  than  a  year  having  been  spent  in  vain  applications  to 
neighbouring  diocesan  bishops  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
the  newly-elected  prelate  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of 
Babylon  at  Amsterdam,  October  15^  1724.  The  act  was 
declared  unlawful  and  execrable  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII., 
and  all  who  had  taken  part  in  it  were  excommunicated.  The 
national  church  maintained  a  firm  attitude,  and  on  the  death 
of  ths  new  archbishop,  within  half  a  year  of  his  consecration, 
the  chapter  proceeded  to  the  immediate  election  of  a  successor, 
Barchman  Waytiers,  who  was  also  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Babylon,  September  30, 1 725.  On  the  death  of  Waytiers, 
May  13,  1733,  before  he  could  succeed  in  securing  the 
consecration  of  any  suffragan,  Theodore  van  Croon  was 
elected  by  ths  chapter,  land  received  consecration  from  the 
same  hands,  October  28  of  that  year.  Once  again,  and  for 
the  lost  time,  on  the  death  of  this  archbishop,  June  0, 
1739,  the  bishop  of  Babylon  was  called  upon  to  save  the 
Dutch  episcopate  from  extinction  by  the  consecration  of 
Peter  John  Meindaerts,  October  18,  1739.  The  chapter  of 
Haarlem,  whose  unwillingness  to  offend  the  papal  authori- 
ties by  electing  a  bishop  hod  hitherto  prevented  the  increase 
of  the  episcopate,  stiU  refoung  to  act,  the  new  archbishop 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  nominated  and  con- 
uented  a  bishop  to  that  see  in  1743,  and  added  a  third 
member  to  the  episcopal  colleg*  in  the  penoa  of  the  bishop 
of  Deventer,  consecrated  in  1758.  I^e  raeeession  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  from  diat  time  to  the  present  day,  thnugh 
in  more  than  one  instance  its  existence  baa  bung  precari- 
ously on  a  lingle  life.  Each  consecration  has  been  followed 
by  a  formal  excommnnication  by  the  pope,  and,  all  the 
tttampts  to  obtain  leeonciliatton  being  repelled  wi^  insult, 
the  church  bos  at  length  eettled  down  into  the  true  Qalli- 
ean  position,  protest  against  nltramontnnism  whether  of 
doctrine  or  pt  discipline^  (A.  W.  Haddu's  RtmaiitM,  p. 
,  413;  Neolei  JaiutHut  CShkA  of  Boliand.) 

The  national  Chunh  of  Holland  has  been  the  iastrnraent 
>  of  conferring  the  episcopate  on  the  eommniuty  known  as 
**  Old  CathoIIea,"  whose  leparation  from  the  Church  of 
Bome^  under  the  leadership  of  Dr  DSllinger,  was  occasioned 
by  the  publication  of  the  Vatican  decrees  relating  lo  papal 
Bupnmacy  and  infallibility,  passed  at  the  so-called  cecumeni- 
i^oouucil  of  1870.  Dr  J.  H.  Reinkens,  the  is-Uvidnal 
chosen  to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  hew  church  at  the 
synod,  consisUng  of  priests  and  lay  delegates,  held  at 
Cdogn^  Jane  4,  1873,  was  consecrated  on  Angust  11 17 


Mgr.  Heykamp,  tbeUebop  Derenter,— Areblnahc^Looc 
of  Utrecht,  who  had  promised  to  odminiatar  the  rite^ 
hanng  died  on  the  very  day  of  the  new  biiht^'a  deeticm. 
A  second  bishop,  Edward  Herzog,  was  conseraated  fu  the 
members  of  the  Old  Catholic  body  in  SwitietluiJ  by 
Bishop  Reinkena  at  Rheinfelden  in  Aargan,  September  18, 
187 6,  having  been  previously  elected  by  a  synod  auembled 
atOlten. 

The  episcopate  in  the  oolonies  and  dependencies  of  the 
English  crown  commenced  with  the  consecration  of  Dr 
Charles  Inglis  to  the  dioceee  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  took 
olace  at  Lambetli,  August  12,  1787,  the  same  year  which 
had  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the  episcopate  of  the 
American  Church.  Quebec  was  formed  into  a  separate 
diocese  in  1793,  and  Kora  Scotia  was  again  subdivided  by 
the  foundation  of  tbo  aeea  of  Newfoundland  in  1839, 
and  Fredericton  (New  Bnunwick)  in  1845.  The  original 
diocese  of  Quebec  hu  also  been  broken  up  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sees  of  Toronto  (1839),  Montreal  (1850),  Huron 
(1857),  Ont^io  (1861),  and  Niagara (1675).  The^eareall 
suffragans  to  Montreal,  the  metropolitical '  see  of  the 
Dominion  ut  Canada.  In  1849  the  diocese  of  Rupert's 
Land  was  formed  out  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  This  has  subsequently  been  constituted 
metropolitical,  having  as  its  suffragans  the  bishopa  ol 
Jioosonee  (1872),  Athabasca  (1874),  Saskatchewan  (1874^ 
aud  the  missionary  bishop  of  Algoma  (1873). 

The  next  part  of  the  British  dependencies  to  receive  the 
episcopate  was  the  East  IndiesL  The  see  of  Calcutta  was 
formed,  to  which  Dr  Middleton  was  consecrated  at  lAmbeth 
inl814.  The  unwieldy  diocese  intrusted  to  his  supervistan, 
including  eventually  all  British  subjects  in  India,  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  bos  been 
gradually  broken  up  into  more  than  twenty  separate  dio- 
coses,  and  the  process  of  subdivision  is  continually  going  on. 

India  alone  now  remains  under  the  metropolitan  of 
Calcntta,  who  has  as  his  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Ifadnu 
(1835),  Bombay  (1837),  Colombo  (Ceylon)  (I845),lAbuan 

(1855)  ,  Lahore  (1878),  and  Rangoon  (1878).  The 
diocese  of  Victoria  (Hong  Kong)  was  established  in  1849, 
that  of  the  Manritius  in  1854,  and  of  North  China  in 
1873. 

The  West  India  islands  came  first  under  episcopal  super- 
vision in  1 824,  when  the  dioceses  of  Barbados  and  Jamaica 
(now  Kingston)  were  founded.  In  1842  the  diocese  of 
Barbados  was  divided  into  three  by  the  formation  of  th« 
separate  sees  of  Antigua  and  Guiana,  and  in  1861  ths 
Bahamas  were  severed  from  Jamaica  and  become  the  see  of 
Nassau.  The  bishoiffie  of  Trintdod  fna  founded  in  1878. 
in  1838  Australia  and  the  Bdjaeent  English  dependendei 
'.  were  withdrawn  from  the  nominal  lupeoritioD  of  the 
'  bishops  of  Calcutta  by  the  consecration  of  Dr  W.  O. 
Brougbton  as  tint  bisbt^  of  Auatralia  (now  Sydney). 
New  Zealand  was  erected  into  •  wpatata  sea  (now  Auck- 
land) in  1841,  and  Tasmania  in  184S.  Tba  sea  of  Sydney 
has  since  beccme  metn^Utica^  containing  the  diocMes  U 
Adelaide,  Melbourne  Neweutle  (all  three  founded  in 
1847),  Perth  (18S7),  Briebant  (181»9),  Goulbam  (1863), 
Grafton  and  Armidale  <I867),  Bathmtt  (1869),  and 
Bollarat  (1875).  The  MigiDol  diocese  of  New  Zeahrnd 
is  now  divided  into  rix  under  its  own  metropolitan,  the 
primacy  being  elective  and  not  attached  to  any  specified 
see.    These  ^oceses  are  Auckland  (1869),  Christchurch 

(1856)  ,  Wellington,  Nelson,  and  Waiapu  (all  three  founded 
in  1858),  and  Dunedin  (1666).  To  these  should  be  added 
the  missionary  bishopric  of  Melanesia  (1861).  The  Poly- 
nesian island  of  Hawaii  became  the  seat  d  the  bishop  of 
Honolulu  in  1861,  the  Falkland  Islands  were  constituted  a 
see  in  1870, and  after mapy diffiealti^aMidpgfterir received 
tha  epiaoopate  in  1874  Wzedby 
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After  the  eolony  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  had  been  in 
British  ponenioQ  for  more  than  forty  years,  the  epUcopate 
was  granted  to  it.  Bishop  Qray  was  consecrated  first 
bishop  of  Cape  Town  on  St  Peter's- Day  1817  This 
energetic  prelate  lost  no  time  in  sobdiriding  his  '  lormons 
diocese.  The  first  new  sees  were  those  of  Graham's  Town 
and  Natal,  fonnded  in  1853.  St  Helena  became  a bishoprio 
ia  1859,  the  Orange  Rirer  Territory  (now  Bloemfmtein)  in 
186^  Haritibnrg  in  1669,  Znluland  in  1870,  and  Pretoria 
<the  TruiSTaal)  in  1878.  The  diocese  ot  Independent 
Kaffnuia  (St  John's)  was  founded  by  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Chorch  in  1873.  We  most  not  omit  to  mention  the 
misaionary  biah^rio  of  Central  Africa,  or  th*  Zambesi, 
fonnded  ^the  UniTenitiea  Uiaaion  in  1881,  of  which  the 
lamented  Charles  Uaekenne  was  the  first  bishop. 

On  the  waetem  ooast  <tf  AMca,  Sierra  Leoiw  was  con- 
■titnted  a  dioceae  in  1860l  ^In  I86i  the  Niger  t«rritory, 
inelnding  Lagoa  and  Ahheokuta,  was  taken  from  it  as  a 
miaiionary  diocese.  On  As  soaboard  between  (he  two,  the 
republic  of  liberia  Is  •cclesiastical^  snbject  to  a  bishop  of 
the  Ametioan  diorch  stationed  at  Cap*  Palmar 

Ib  1843  Oibraltar  was  aude  the  seat  of  a  bisho[^  whose 
jarlsdiction  extends  ovat  the  clergy  and  memben  of  the 
Chnidi  of  England  on  iha  aeaboard  and  islands  of  the 
HaditemuieaB,  Arohipelago^  and  Bbwk  Bea.  In  1846  a 
bishop  was  cmuserated,  nnder  the  titla  of  biahop  <rf 
Jenmhaa,  to  take  oversight  of  the  X^otestant  lettlementa 
in  Ana  Utnor,  Egypt,  F^estine,  and  Syria. 

The  apiscop^  «f  the  Ftotsataat  ^isot^  Chnrch  of 
ihe  UsitM  States  tA  North  America  was  orijpnally  derived 
inrtly  from  the  E^acopal  Church  of  Sootland,  partiy  from 
that  of  England.  Aa^howerer,  tiie  Seot^  bishops  trace 
(heir  ■oeoeanon  to  those  eouecrated  by  English  biuopa  in 
1661,  &t  American  Chorah  may  be  regaled  as  a  l^tt- 
mats  daoghtH  ot  the  Anglican  Chnrch,  with  which  she  is 
■nited  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  in  I^lly  aathorixed 
eommnnion.  The  first  lushop  of  the  American  Chuich 
was  Cv  Samael  Ssabnry,  elected  by  the  clergy  of  Connec- 
ticut The  oath  of  allegiance,  with  which  the  archbishop 
had  no  power  to  dispense  without  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, forming  an  inseparable  obetacle  to  his  consecration 
in  ^igland,  Dr  Seabury  had  recoane  to  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Chorch,  and  was  admitted  to  the  episcopate  at 
Aberdeen,  November  14,  1784,  by  the  hands  of  the 
bishops  of  Aberdeen,  Boas,  and  Moray.  Three  years  later, 
the  formal  diflSculty  having  been  in  the  meantime  removed, 
Dr  'White  and  Dr  Provoost,  the  elected  respectively  of  the 
conventions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  were  conse- 
crated at  Lambeth  on  Febrnary  4,  1787.  by  Archbishops 
Moore  and  Harbham  and  Bishops  Moss  of  Bath  and  Wws 
and  fiinchcliffe  of  Peterbonmgh.  There  being  now  three 
bishops  in  the  American  Church,  the  number  held  cononi- 
cally  necessary  under  ordinary  circnmstances  to  a  rightful 
consecration,  though  not  abaolately  essential  to  its 
validity,  they  proceeded  to  consecrate  others,  the  first  being 
Dr  Madison  for  Virginia.  By  the  beginning  of  thq  new 
centniy  the  number  of  diocesan  bishops  had  risen  to  seven, 
and  now  (1878)  it  amounts  to  fifty-seven,  to  whom  must  be 
added  several  missionary  bishops  consecrated  for  work 
among  the  heathen.  The  right  of  electing  a  bishop  is 
vested,  by  Uie  constitation  of  the  American  Church,  in  the 
convention  of  the  diocese,  lay  as  well  as  clerical.  Their 
choice  is  submitted  to  tlie  general  convention,  if  sitting,  it 
not,  to  the  standing  committees  of  the  dioceses,  and  must 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  majority  before  the  bishops  can 
consecrate. 

EPISCOPIUS,  SiKOW  (1 583-1 643),  a  distinguished  theo- 
logian (whose  name  in  Dutch  was  Bisschop),  was  bom  at 
Amsterdam  on  tiie  Ist  January  1083.  In  1600  he  entered 
^  nnivenity  of  Lerydei^  where  he  took  his  master  ot  arts 
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degree  in  1606.  He  afterwards  stadied  theology  under 
Arminius,  and  Arminius's  opponent  Oomar ;  bat  soon  be- 
oomlng  a  strong  sympathizer  with  the  Arminian  doctrines, 
he,  on  the  death  of  Arminius  in  1609,  left  Leyden  for 
the  nniversity  of  Franeker.  In  1610,  the  year  in  which 
the  Arminians  presented  the  famous  Bemonstrance  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  he  was  ordained  minister  at  Bleyswich,  a 
small  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rotterdam ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Remon- 
strants at  the  Hague  conference.  In  1612  he  succeeded 
Qomar  as  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  an  ammintmeot 
which  awakened  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Qtmnista,  and, 
on  account  of  the  influence  lent  by  it  to  the  spread 
of  Arminian  qriniona,  was  doubtleaa  an  ultimate  cause  of 
the  meeting  of  tile  SyHod  of  Dwt  lo  1618.  Episcopisswas 
chosen  88  tiie  spokesman  of  the  thirteen  representativea  of 
the  BemoDstnutts  before  the  ^ynod;  bat  be  was  refused  a 
hearing,  and  the  Remonstrant  doobines  were  condemned 
without  any  ez|daii8tion  or  defonoe  of  them  being  per 
mitted.  At  the  end  of  the  qrnod's  Stings  in  1619,  Spis- 
eopius  and  the  other  r^»reaentatives  were  d^ved  U  their 
ofBoee  and  expeUed  from  the  oonntiy.  Epiacc^ius  retired 
to  Braban^  bat  ultimately  went  to  Fhmoe^  mid  took  jxg  hie 
rendenee  at  Rouen.  He  devoted  tiie  moet  of  his  time  to 
the  promotion  by  writings  of  the  Arminian  cause ;  but  the 
attempt  of  Wedding  to  win  him  over  to  die  Bondsh  lalth 
involved  hun  also  in  a  eo&troversy  with  thai  famous 
Jesuit  Aftw  the  death  of  die  etadtlwlder  ManricB^ 
the  vioIenoB  oi  the  Arminian  omtroversy  began  to  abate, 
and  E[HBeopius  was  permitted  in  1636  to  resume  his  duties 
in  the  Remonstrant  church  of  Rottordun.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  rector  of  the  Remonstrant  college  at  Amsier^ 
dam,  where  he  died  in  1643.  Episcopius  ma;  be  regarded 
as  in  great  port  the  theological  founder  of  Arminianism. 
Its  principles  were  enanciated  by  Arminius,  but  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  somewhat  tentative  shape,  and  it  is  to  Epis- 
copius that  the  merit  is  due  of  having  developed  them  into 
a  complete  and  distinctive  form  of  belief,  and  of  having 
given  them  a  widely  extended  and  permanent  influence. 
Besides  opposing  at  all  points  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism, Episcopius  protested  agunst  the  tendency  of  Calvin- 
ists  to  lay  80  much  streaa  on  abstract  dogma,  and  argued  that 
Christianity  WbJ  practical  rather  than  theoretical, — not  so 
much  a  system  of  intellectual  belief  as  a  moral  power, — 
and  that  an  ortliodox  faith  did  not  necessarily  imply  the 
knowledge  of  end  assent  to  a  system  of  doctrine  which 
incloded  the  whole  range  of  Christian  truth,  but  only  the 
knowledge  and  acceptance  of  so  much  of  CSuistianity  as 
was  necessary  to  effect  a  real  change  on  the  heart  and  life. 

The  principal  works  cS  Eplnopiiu  »re  bla  Confab  $.  thelaratio 
mtUenlia  paitonm  qui  ix-jadmiio  £et<fU>  Jtniioiutra»tM  toeanlur 
mper  praeipuU  artieuHi  rtUgtmlt  ChrUtiaww  <1621),  hla  Apotogfa 
pro  Cm/esnont  (1629),  tsd  hil  tuwompletsd  w<ak  IiutilulUnut  Tkto- 
togiea.  A  life  ot  EplKopiaa  wu  WTitt«n  Umbneh,  and  one 
wia  sIh>  prefixed  by  bis  sacceNor  Carc«IUras  to  an  edition  of  his 
collected  works  pabliibed  in  2  vola  (1950-1065,. 

EPITAPH  (^i7-(£^iot,B&  Xoyoc,  from /v^  upon,  and  ro^, 
a  tomb)  means  strictly  an  inscription  upon  a  tomb,  though 
by  a  natural  extension  of  usage  the  name  is  applied  to  any- 
thing written  ostensibly  for  tiiat  purpose  whether  'actually 
inscribed  upon  a  tomb  or  not  Many  of  the  beat  known 
epitaphs,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are  merely  literary 
memories,  and  find  no  place  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
Sometimes  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  his  produc- 
tion placed  upon  the  grave  of  the  person  he  has  commemor- 
ated may  have  been  frustrated,  sometimes  it  may  never 
have  existed ;  what  he  has  written  is  still  mtitled  to  be 
called  an  epitoph  if  it  be  suitable  for  the  purpose^  whether 
the  purpose  has  been  carried  out  or  not  The  roost  obvious 
external  condition  that  smb^ality  4»  mtuaUmecription 
imposes  isoDO  of  rijpd  limitation  as  to  length.  QUi  epitaph 
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caoaot  LQ  th«  nttora  of  things  extend  to  the  pn^oitioQS 
that  maj  be  required  la  an  el^. 

The  destra  to  perpetirate  the  memory  of  the  dead  being 
natarol  to  man,  the  practise  of  placing  epitaphs  upon  tbeir 
graTes  has  been  commoa  among  all  nations  and  in  all  ages. 
And  the  Btmilaritj,  amoDnttng  sometimes  almost  to  identity, 
of  thought  and  expression  that  oftea  exists  betveen  epitaphs 
written  more  than  tvo  thonsand  jeara  ago  and  epitaphs 
written  onlj  jesterday  is  as  strikiog  an  erideDee  asliteiatnre 
affords  of  the  close  kinship  of  human  nature  under  the 
most  varying  conditions  where  the  same  primary  elemental 
feeliogs  are  stirred.  The  grief  and  hope  of  the  Boman 
mother  as  expressed  in  the  touching  lines— 

Lngge  fill  btDB  qnieseu 

l[«t«r  tua  ragat  te, 

Ut  mo  ad  te  reclplu  ; 
Vale  I 

find  their  eobo  in  umilar  ineeripUoDS  in  many  a  modern 
remetery. 

Probably  the  earliest  epitaphial  inscriptions  that  have 
ctsne  down  to  ns  are  those  of  the  ancient  Eg^ians,  written, 
as  their  mode  of  sepaltore  necessitated,  npoa  the  sarcophagi 
and  coffins.  Those  that  have  been  deciphered  are  ail  very 
much  in  the  rame  form,  commencing  with  a  prayer  to  a 
deity,  generally  Oairii  or  Anubis,  on  behalf  of  the  deceased, 
whose  name,  descent,  and  office  are  nsnaUy  specified.  There 
is,  however,  no  attempt  to  delineate  individual  character, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  survivors  ore  not  expressed  other 
wise  than  in  the  fact  of  a  prayer  being  offered.  Ancient 
Qreek  epitaphs,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  are  of  great  literary 
interest,  deep  and  often  tender  in  feeling,  rich  and  varied  in 
expression,  and  generally  epigrammatic  in  form.  They  are 
written  usually  in  elegiac  verse,  though  matiy  of  the  later 
epitaphs  are  in  prose.  Among  the  gems  of  the  Greek 
anthology  familiar  to  English  readers  throngh  translationi 
are  the  epitaphs  ttpon  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle. 
There  an  several  ascribed  to  Simomdes  on  the  hwoes  of 
Thennopyl«,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  Um  epigram — 

•'  Oo  tell  tie  Spartans,  thoa  that  peaseat  by. 
That  here,  obedient  to  Uieir  lawa^  we  He. ' 

A  hymn  of  Simonidea  on  the  laina  snbjaet  contains  aome 
lines  of  great  beaaty,  which  may  be  r^uded  as  %  literary 
r^taph : — 

"  In  dark  Thcnnopjlii  the^  lie ; 
Oh  death  of  glonr,  there  to  die  1 
Their  tomb  an  altar     their  nams 
A  nighty  heritage  of  fame  ; 

Their  dirge  ia  tnmnph. —Cankering  mat, 
.And  time  that  turneth  all  to  dost 
That  tomb  shall  ntjn  waate  nor  hide,— 
The  tomb  of  warrion  troe  and  tried. 
The  hill-voic'd  pralae  of  Greece  aroirnd 
Uea  bnrieJ  ia  tliat  aacred  mound ; 
Where  Sparta't  king,  Leonidoi^ 
In  death  eternal  glory  hao. ' 

In  Locedemonia  epitaphs  were  inscribed  only  npon  the 
graves  of  those  who  had  been  especially  distinguished  in 
war ;  in  Athens  they  were  applied  more  indiscriminately. 
They  generally  contained  the  name,  the  descent,  the  demise, 
and  some  account  of  the  life  of  the  person  commemorated. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  of  the  so-called 
Oreek  epitaphs  are  merely  literary  memorials  not  intended 
for  monumental  inscription,  and  that  in  these  freer  scope 
is  naturally  given  to  general  reflections,  while  less  attention 
ia  paid  to  biographicaJ  details.  Many  of  them,  even  some 
of  the  monumental,  do  not  contain  any  petaonal  name,  as 
in  the  one  ascribed  to  Flato: — 

"  I  am  a  ahipwreckad  aaiWs  tomb;  a  jwasant's  there  doth 

atand; 

Thus  the  eama  world  of  Hadea  Ilea  beneath  both  sea  and  land." 
Others  agun  are  ao  entirely  of  the  nature  of  general  re- 
flections upon  death  that  ihtj  nmtain  no  indication  of  tho 


particular  cose  that  colled  tbcm  fortk  It  may  be  qne» 
tioned,  indeed,  whether  several  of  this  character  quoted  in 
ordinary  collections  are  epitaphs  at  all,  in  the  ■ansa  of 
being  intended  for  a  particnlar  occasion. 

.  Roman  epitaphs,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  con- 
taiued,  as  a  rule,  nothing  beyond  a  record  of  facta.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  nms,  of  which  numerous  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  present  but  little 
variation.  The  letters  D.M.  or  P.M.S.  (DiU  Jfahibug 
or  Diu  ifan^ua  Sacrum)  are  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
person  whoee  ashes  are  inclosed,  his  age  at  death,  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  other  particulars.  The  inscription 
closes  with  the  name  (d  the  person  who  caused  the  nm  to 
be  made,  and  his  relationship  to  the  deceased.  It  is  a 
cnrions  illustration  of  the  survival  of  traces  of  an  old  faith 
after  it  has  been  formally  discarded  to  find  that  the  letters 
D.M.  are  not  uncommon  on  the  Christian  inscriptions  in 
the  catacombs.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  this  case 
they  mean  Deo  Maximo  and  not  Diii  Manibut,  but  the 
expbnation  would  be  qnite  untenable,  even  if  there  were 
not  many  other  undeniable  instances  of  the  snrviTal  of 
pigan  supentitions  in  the  thought  and  life  <tf  tha  early 
Chri«tiui&  In  these  veiy  catacomb  inscriptions  thm  aro 
many  illustrations  to  be  found,  apart  from  ths  use  <tf  tha 
letters  D.  M.,  of  the  union  of  heaihen  with  GbriatianMntl- 
ment  (sea  Uaitland's  CAwvA  m  ikt  CtUaeombt).  Hw 
private  burial  places  for  Uie  aahei  d  tihe  dead  wen  MaOy 
by  the  side  of  the  votions  roada  leading  into  Rtone,  tlw 
Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  Aa  inTellar  to  or 

from  the  city  thus  passed  for  milea  an  alntoat  vnintenupted 
snceeisipn  of  tombstone^  whoH  inacriptioiii  nioal^  began 
with  tiie  rppropriata  woid*  Siite  fialor  at  Atpia  Viator, 
the  Migia  donbtleis  ctf  the  Stpp  Ftamagfit, "  whiA  itiU 
meets  the  ay«  ia  many  parish  ehnrehyarda  of  -Britain, 
Another  phrua  of  Toiy  cMumon  oocurraice  on  attdmt 
Boman  tombrtonei,  SU  tibi  Urra  fon^ — Ught  fie  the  earth 
opon  thee, — has  oontin'ued  in  frequent  use,  as  conreying  an 
appropriate  sentiment,  down  to  modem  times.  A  remark- 
able feature  of  many  of  the  Roman  epitai^  was  the  terriUo 
dennnciation  they  often  pronounced  nptm  thoee  who  violated 
the  lepuldire.  Two  irapreesive  examples  may  be  quoted}^ 
**Halepare'i>,  Inaepoltos  joceat, 
Hon  reaurgat,  Com  Jttda  jtartem  babaat, 
Si  quia  aepolcrom  hnnc  violaverit  " 

'Die  eecond  is  nuHre  refined  but  not  less  teixiUe  in  ittaiale- 

dictkn: — . 

"Quisqpls 
Hoc  Soatulerit  antlcssrtt 
Ultimna  Saomm  moriatar." 

Such  dsnnnciations  were  not  uncommou  in  later  times.  A 
well  known  instance  is  famished  in  the  lines  on  Shake- 
speare's tomb  at  Stratford-on-Avm,  said  to  hare  been 
written  by  the  poet  himself : — 

"  Good  fnnd  for  Jeana  take  forWar^ 
To  digs  the  dnst  eneloaed  bean ; 
BlestTbe  y*  nan  y*  spares  tbea  itones 
And  curst  be  he  y*  moves  my  bonce. 

The  earliest  existing  British  epitaphs  belonged  to  the 
Roman  period,  and  are  written  in  Latin  after  the  Roman 
form.  Specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  various  antiquarian 
mosenms  throughout  the  country ;  some  of  the  inscriptions 
are  given  in  Brace's  Roman  Wall ,  and  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Corjnts  Interiptiontim  Latinanm  edited  l^Habner, 
containing  the  British  inscriptions,  is  the  moat  Talnable 
repertory  for  the  earlier  Roman  epitaphs  in  Britain.  The 
earliest,  of  course,  are  commemorative  <rf  sddien  belong- 
ing to  the  legions  of  oceopaticm,  bat  the  Roman  form  waa 
afterwards  adopted  for  native  Brita*  Long  after  the 
Roman  form  waa  discardj^^^^^^nJ^ggM  Jqptinned 
to  be  mod,  especially  for  inaenptioDS  of  a(Bon  pnUui 
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duneter,  u  being  from  its  mppoied  permanencB  Uitt  most 
BoftaUs  medium  of  Mumnmiicatioii  to  diitant  age^  It  » 
only,  in  fact,  vitbin  recent  yean  that  L^n  lua  become 
nnnaiial,  and  Uie  more  natural  practice  Iiai  been  adopted 
o(  writing  the  ^ti^ha  of  distineuiahed  men  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  which  lived.  While  latin 
waa  the  diisf  iC  not  the  toit  literary  language^  U  wa%  aa  a 
matter  of  eonne,  alnioal  euluuvely  uaed  for  epitaphial  in- 
acriptiotts.  The  comparatively  few  Engliah  epilai^  that 
remain  of  tha  llthand  12th  centoriea  are  in  Latin. 
They  are  generally  confioed  to  a  mere  atatament  of  ihe 
name  and  rank  of  the  dQceBaed<followiDg  the  worda  **  Hie 
jaceL"  Two  noteworthy  ezceptions  to  this  general  brevity 
are,  however,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  coUectiona.  One 
ia  the  epitaph  to  Quodrada,  daughter  of  the  Conqueror 
(d.  1085),  which  still  exists  at  Lewes,  though  in  an  im- 
perfect atlte,  two  of  the  lines  having  been  lost ;  another  ia 
that  to  William  de  Warren,  earl  of  Sumy  (d.  1089), 
believed  to  have  been  inscribed  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Pancras, 
near  Lewes,  founded  by  him.  Both  are  encomiastic,  and 
describe  the  character  and  work  of  the  deceased  with  eoa- 
lidenble  fuUneae  and  beauty  of  expression.  Tboy  are 
written  in  leonine  verse.  In  the  1 3th  century  French  began 
to  be  used  in  writing  epitaphs,  and  most  of  the  inscriptions 
to  celebrated  historical  personages  between  1300  and  1400 
are  in  that  language.  Uentioa  may  be  made  of  tiuMO  to 
Robert,  the  third  earl  d  Oxford  {d.  1321),  aa  given  in 
Weever,  to  Henry  III  (d.  1273)  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  (d.  1376)  at  Canterbury.  In 
moat  of  the  inscriptions  of  this  period  tiie  deceased  addresses 
the  reader  in  the  first  person,  deecribes  his  rank  and  posi- 
tion while  alive,  ar'^,  as  in  tha  cose  of  the  Hack  Prince, 
eoutrasta  it  with  his  wasted  and  loathsome  state  in  the 
pave,  aqd  warns  tha  reader  to  prepare  for  the  same  in- 
Bvitable  change.  The  epitaph  almost  invariably  closes 
with  a  request,  sometimes  very  u^ently  worded,  for  the 
prayers  of  the  reader  that  the  soul  of  ths  decessed  may  pass 
to  glory,  and  an  invocation  of  bleesing,  general  or  specific, 
apon  all  who  comply.  Epitaphs  preserved  much  of  the 
lame  character  after  Engli^  began  to  be  need  towards  the 
close  of  the  14th  century.  The  following  to  a  member  of 
the  Savile  family  at  Thomhill  is  probably  mn  eoriier, 
though  ita  precise  date  cannot  be  fixed :— - 
"  BonvB  «miingg  stonji  Iji  ftal 
stoTl  gwylsta  the  uwle  wen- 
dons  wera  that  God  trvlathe— * 
that  ia,  Bonea  among  stones  lie  full  still,  whilst  the 
soul  wanders  whither  Qod  willeth  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  the  majority  of  the  inscriptions,  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, from  1300  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  that 
have  bean  presetred,  an  npon  bnussa,  (See  Bsisbes, 
liiloTfTnn/nu..) 

Itwaa'in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  epitaphs  in  English 
began  to  assume  a  distinct  literary  character  and  value, 
entitling  them  to  rank  with  tiiose  that  had  hitherto  been 
compoaed  in  Latin.  There  is  one  on  the  dowager  countess 
of  Fambroke  (d.  1621),  remarkable  for  its  succeesfol  use 
of  a  .omewhat  daring  hyperbole.  It  is  usually  attributed 
to  Ben  Jonson,  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  written  by  William  Browne,  author  of  Britannia's 
^oiforeZt 

"  Usdemeath  (bu  marble  bearaa 
lies  tba  nibject  of  all- vena ; 
Bf  dney'a  aiBter,  PambroWa  mether  ; 
I)c&tli,  ere  tbou  hut  alaia  another 
Fair  and  learn'd  and  good  u  aha, 
Tima  will  throw  ku  <urt  at  thaa. 
H Hbla  piles  lat  no  man  ralsa 
To  her  name  for  after  daya  ; 
Borne  kind  woman,  bom  as  aha, 
Be^ng  tUa,  like  Kiobe, 
ttisll  tan  marble,  and  bacoma 
Both  her  noumer  sad  bar  tomb."  ' 


If  thara  be  aoaething  of  the  exaggeration  <rf  a  conceit 
in  tha  second  atanza,  it  needs  scarcely  to  be  pointed  out  that 
epttaplu,  like  every  other  form  of  composition,  necessarily 
reflect  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  written.  The  deprecation  of  marble  as  unnecessary 
au^^ta  one  of  the  finest  literary  epitaphs  in  the  English 
languags^  that  By  Milton  npon  Shakeapeora : — 

"  Vhat  needa  my  Sliakeapeare,  for  hia  hoBOored  bonn^ 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  atone*  i 
Or  that  hi*  hallowed  reliqnes  ahould  ba  hU 
Undar  a  star-rpointing  pyramid  I 
Dear  Son  of  Bemory,  gr^tt  heir  of  fane, 
Wbat  naad'at  thou  ancn  weak  witneaa  of  tliy  name  I 
Thott  in  onr  wonder  and  aitoniahment 
Haat  built  th^Mlf  a  Ure^long  fflonament 
For  whilst,  to  tha  shame  of  slow-andeavoering  art, 
Thy  euj  numbera  flow  j  and  that  each  heait 
Hath,  from  the  leavea  of  thy  unvalued  book, 
Those  Delphic  linea  with  deep  Impression  took ; 
Then  thon  onr  fancy  of  ilulf  bereaving^  ' 
Post  make  na  marlda  with  too  much  eoneaiving ; 
And  ao  aepnichied,  In  sneli  pomp  doat  lie, 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wlah  to  die.* 

The  epitaphs  of  Pope  are  generelly  considered  to  possess 
very  great  literary  merit,  though  they  were  rated  higher 
by  Johnson  and  critics  of  his  period  than  they  are  now. 
Two  are  quoted  in  most  collections  as,  each  in  ita  own 
way,  a  typical  specimen.    The  first  is  on  Mrs  Corbet  :— 

".Here  rests  a  woman,  good  without  pretenco, 
Bleat  wilk  plsia  naaon  and  with  eober  sense; 
No  conquests  she,  but  o'er  henelf,  desired, 
No  arts  essa]'ed,  but  not  to  be  admired. 
Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  eoul  unknown, 
Convinced  that  virtne  only^  is  our  own. 
Bo  nnaffectad,  so  oompoaod  a  mind; 
So  firm,  yet  soft ;  so  strong,  yet  ao  refined; 
Hesven,'ss  its  purest  gold,  by  tortnres  tried; 
The  aunt  anatamed  it,  but  the  womui  died." 

The  other,  to  Sir  laaae  Newtw,  ia  not  inscribed  190a  tacf 
monnmank: — 

"NxtUTa  end  Netnt^a  laws  laj  hid  ht  nldit  t 
God  said,  Lst  Kawton  ba  !  snd  sU  was  Ui^t" 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  it  as  '*  savouring  of  pro- 
fanity,"— a  criticism  which  will  be  differently  estimated 
by  different  minda 

Dr  Johnson,  who  thought  so  much  of  Pope's  epitaphs, 
was  himself  a  great  authority  in  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  this  species  of  composition.  His  essay  on  epitaphs 
is  one  of  the  few  existing  monographs  on  the  subject,  and 
his  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  Latin  had  great  influence. 
The  manner  in  which  he  met  the  delicately  insinuated  re- 
quest of  a  number  of  eminent  men  that  English  should  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  characteristic, 
and  showed  the  strength  of  his  conviction  on  the  subject 
(see  Boswell's  Z:/f,  vol  ri  c  7).  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  Latin  wera  chiefly  drawn  from  its  inherent  fitness 
for  epitaphial  inscriptions  and  ita  clasural  stability.  Tha 
first  of  these  has  a  very  eonsideraUe  forces  it  being  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  few  languages  an  in  themselves  so 
suitable  for  the  purpose ;  tha  second  is  outwdghed  by  con- 
siderations titat  had  considerable  ftnca  in  Johnaon'a 
time,  and  have  aeqnired  more  since.  Even  to  the  learned 
Latin  ia  no  longer  the  language  of  daily  thought  and  life 
as  it  was  at  the  period  of  tha  Reformation,  and  tha  great 
boi^  of  those  who  may  fairiy  claim  to  be  called  the  wall- 
edncated  daases  can  only  read  it  with  diffienlty,  if  at  all. 
It  seems,  therefore,  little  leas  than  absurd,  for  tiie  sake  of  a 
stability  wlueh  is  itself  in  great  part  delusive,  to  write 
apitaplu  in  a  language  tminteUipUe  to  ths  vastnujori^  oi 
ihoae  for  whose  information  presumably  they  an  intendtd. 
Though  a  stickler  for  Latin,  Dr  Jj^mson  wnte  bobm 
very  beautiful  English  emtM>h^f^f««tflwlMl^ 
ing  on  Philips,  a  musidaS^il!^^^^'^'^^^^^^ 
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"Pliilips,  vhoM  touch  harmoinoas  conlil  leinort 
<■  The  pang!  of  guilty  power  or  liaplen  lort ; 

Itcit  here,  distrcswd  by  poTertj  no  more, 
Hera  flad  thut  calm  thon  gar'at  ao  oft  before ; 
Sleep  Dndiatnrbed  withio  tbii  pesceful  aliriiio 
Till  in^eli  wake  thee  with  »  note  like  thine!" 
In  classifTiog  epitaphi  wrioas  priuciplei  of  diTision 
may  be  adopted.    Arranged  according  to  nationality  tliey 
indicate  distinctions  of  race  less  clearly  perhaps  than  any 
other  form  of  literature  does, — and  this  obTiously  because 
when  under  the  infloenctf  of  the  deepest  feeling  men  think 
and  speak  .very  ronch  in  the  same  way  whatever  be  their 
I  rouiitrY-    At  the  same  time  the  influence  of  nationality  may 
[to  some  extent  be  traced  in  epitapha.    The  characteristics 
'of  the  French  style,  its  grace,  tieamess,  wit,  and  epigram 
.  matio  pointy  are  all  recognizable  In  Frencli  epitaphs. 
Instances  such  as  "  Z<t  prmtirt  an  reniUtvoHtf"  inscribed  on 
the  grave  of  a  mother,  Firon'i  epitaph  wnttan  Cur  himself 
after  hhurejectioa  by  the  French  Academy— 

"  Ci-^t  Plion,  1U1  ne  fut  jamais  rinif 
Pas  niine  AcadimicKn— ' 

and  one  by  a  relieved  husband,  to  be  seen  at  J'^re  la'  Chaise — 
**CI-glt  ma  femme.  Ahl  qn'etia  eat  bien 
Pour  aon  repoa  el  pour  la  mien — " 
might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  One  can  hardly  look 
through  a  collection  of  Engli^  epitaphs  without  being 
struck  wittl  the  fact  that  these  represent  a  greater  variety 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  states  than  thoee  of  any 
other  nation,  ranging  through  every  style  thought  from 
the  sublime  to  the  commonplace,  every  mood  of  feeling 
from  the  most  delicate  and  touching  to  the  coarse  and  even 
brutal.  Few  subordinate  illustrations  of  the  wonderfnlly 
complex  nature  of  the  English  nationality  are  mora  striking 
than  this. 

Epitaphs  are  sometimes  classified  according  to  their 
authorship  and  sometimes  according  to  their  eubject,  but 
neither  division  is  so  interesting  as  that  which  arranges 
them  according  to  their  characteristic  features.  "What  has 
just  been  said  of  English  epitaphs  is,  of  cuurse,  more  true 
of  epitaphs  generally.  They  exemplify  every  variety  of 
sentiment  and  taste,  from  lofty  pathos  and  dignified  eulogy 
to  coarse  buffoonery  and  the  vilest  scurrility.  The  extent 
to  which  the  humorous  and  even  the  low  comic  element 
prevails  among  them  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance.  It  is 
curieus  that  the  most 'solemn  of  all  subjects  should  have 
been  frequently  treated,  intentionally  or  uniuteutionally,  in 
a  style  so  ludicrous  that  a  collection  of  epitaphs  is  generally 
one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  can  be  picked  up. 
la  this  u  in  other  cases  too  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
unintended  humour  is  generally  of  a  mUch  more  entertain 
ing  kind  than  that  whi^  has  been  deliberately  perpetrated. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  any  specimens  of  a 
class  of  epitaphs  which — just  because  they  ore  the  most 
amusing — are  the  most  abundantly  represented  in  all  the 
ordinary  collections. 

'  8ee  Weever,  Afuint  Ftnunll  ilonuvuitta.  1631.  1S91  (Tooke'a 
edit,  17971;  Philip  Labbe,  Tketaitrta  mttapktvrum,  Paria,  1606i 
Thtatrutu  Ftoubrt  MfntctKM  a  Dodone  Riches  sea  Ottone  Aicbet, 
1676  ;  Hsckett,  5*1*4  and  SemarbMt  EpOapht,  17S7  :  De  Ik 
Place,  Raauil  iipUajAa,  8  vola.,  Paria,  1782;  Pnlleyn,  Chunk- 
yard  QUaningt,  c  MSO;  L.  Lewyaoho,  Seehitg  Epita^ifn  toe 
Ontbdnntu  d.  itratUL  FrieMofu  su  ITortM.  18S5  ;  rattigrev, 
Chratiiela  of  Ou  Tomla,  18t>7  ;  8.  Tiuington,  £pitapht,  1657  ; 
Robinaoa,  Spilaphi  from  CmHeria  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Jx., 
\\S59 ;  Le  Blant,  Interiptiona  CkHliennM  d$  la  OavU  anUrintrea 
itM  Fill'  tUeU,  1856,  1806  ;  BLomtntutrt,  Galllajd,  tc,  Inaerip- 
timu  fantrairet  H  monvmm/aUa  d*  la  prov.  de  Flandn  OrUnt. 
Oheni  1857,  1860  ;  InaeriplionM /un.  a  non.  dt  la  pnv,  tAnven, 
Antwerp.  1807-1860 ;  Chwoleon,  AeUttKn  Hebraitch*  Cfrabrnkri/Um 
avM  dm-  Krim,  1859 ;  J.  Brown.  Epiiapka.  dx.,  in  Oreyfrian 
Churchyard,  Edinburgh,  1867 ;  H.  J.  Lowing,  Quaint,  Ctirimu, 
and  Elegant  Epitaphs,  1872  ;  Canaick,  Epita/^  in  Ctvuieria  and 
Churtkn  nf  St  I^nerat,  1872  ;  Northend,  Book  of  EpOai-kt.  Kew 
York.  1878  ;  3.  B.  Klppai,  Chwckgari  XiferaAm .-  Ckokn  eotl  tf 
AMvtim*  ^lofis,  1979.  (V<  B.  B.)  _ 


EPiTHALAlIIUM  (from  and  OaXofiot,  a  nuptial 
cnamber),  originally  among  the  (Jreeks  a  song  which  was 
ecTug  by  a  number  of  bojs  and  girls  at  the  door  of  the 
nuptial  chamber.  Accotding  to  the  scholiast  on  Theocritus, 
one  form  the  KaTaHotpufTUcov,  was  employed  at  night,  and 
another,  the  tuytpriKw,  to  amuse  tiie  bride  and  bride- 
groom on  the  following  morning.  In  either  case,  as  was 
natural,  the  main  burden  of  the  song  consisted  of  invoca- 
tions of  blessing  and  predictions  of  happiness,  interrupted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  ancient  chorus  of  Hymen  hymenctf. 
Among  the  Romans,  a  similar  custom  was  in  vogue,  but 
the  song  was  sung  by  girls  only,  after  the  marriage 
gueata  bad  gone,  and  it  contained  much  more  of  what 
modem  morality  would  condemn  as  obscene.  In  the  hands 
of  the  poets  the  epithalamium  waa  developed  into  a 
special  literary  form,  and  received  considerable  cultivation. 
Sappho,  Anaereon,  Stesichoru^  and  Findor  are  all  regarded 
as  masters  of  the  species,  but  the  finest  example  pnaserred 
in  Greek  literators  ia  the  18th  Idyll  of  Theocritna,  vhldi 
colelnoSea  the  marriage  of  Menelaus  and  Helena.  C^tnlhia, 
Statioa,  Avsonins,  Sidonina  Apollinaiia,  and  Cflandiaa 
ore  the  anthon  (rf  the  beat  known  eptthalamm  in  claa- 
sical  Latin ;  and  they  have  been  imitated  by  Budianan, 
Scaliger,  SannaEariua,  and  n  whole  host  of  modera  Latin 
poeta,  with  whom,  indeed,  the  form  iras  at  one  time 
iu  great  favoni.  The  nnmea  of  Roniard,  Ualherbe,  and 
Scamm  are  especially  associated  wiUi  the  species  in  Fienoh 
litetabire,  and  Uarini  and  Metoataaio  in  Italian.  Perlups 
no  poem  of  tiie  class  haa  been  mora  nuiTeraaUy  admired 
than  the  epiUialamiom  of  Spenser,  though  he  haa  found 
no  unworthy  rivals  in  Ben  Jonson  and  cme  or.  two  of  his 
Bucceesors. 

EPSOM,  a  market  town  in  the  coonty  of  Surrey,  ia 
situated  about  14  miles  S.W.  of  London,  on  a  branch  of 
the  London  and  Brighton  railway.  The  town  ia  irregularly 
built,  but  contains  some  handsome  new  houses.  Hie 
principal  building  is  the  parish  church,  a  Gothic  edifice, 
rebuilt  in  1825,  tiie  interior  of  which  contains  some  fine 
sculptures  by  Floxman  and  Chantrey.  Epsom  has  attained 
a  wide  celebri^  on  account  of  its  mineml  springs  and  its 
races.  The  former  were  discovered  about  161^  and  for 
some  time  after  their  discovery,  the  town  enjoyed  a  wonder> 
ful  degree  of  prosperity.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was 
often  visited  by  Charles  II.,  and  when  Queen  Anne  came 
to  the  throne,  her  husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
made  it  his  frequent  resort  Epsom  gradually  lost  its 
;  celebrity  as  a  spa,  but  the  annual  races  held  on  ita  downa 
have  arrested  the  decay  of  the  town.  Baces  appear  to 
have  been  established  here  as  early  as  James  L's  residence 
at  Konsuch,  but  they  did  not  assume  a  permanent  character 
until  1730.  The  principal  races — the  Derby  and  Oaks — ■ 
are  named  after  one  of  the  earls  of  Der'iy,  and  his  seat,  the 
Oaka,  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  '-"he  hitter  race  was 
established  in  1779,  and  the  former  in  the  following  year. 
The  spring  races  are  held  on  a  Thursday  and  Friday  to- 
wards the  close  of  April;  and  the  great  Epsom  meeting  takes 
place  on  the  Tuesday  and  three  following  days  immediately 
before  Whitsuntide, — the  Derby  on  the  Wednesday  and  the 
Oaks  on  the  Friday.  The  grand  stand,  erected  iu  1829, 
is  lfi6  feet  wide  and  70  feet  in  depth,  consists  of  three 
stories,  accommodating  nearly  6000  spectators,  and  in* 
eludes  a  saloon  108  feet  by  34.  The  popnlatioi  of  tiie 
civil  parish,  in  1871  was  6276. 

El^OM  SALTS,  the  magnetics  suIjiKat  of  pharmacy, 
and  the  epeomile  or  hoir-salt  of  minoralogical  treatiaeA,  w 
an  hydmted  magnesium  sulphate,  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion MgSO^.THfO,  and  isomorphous  with  zinc  sulphate 
(see  vol  vi  p^  027),  vhich  it  resembles  in  eppearuee. 
The  salt  crystallixes  in  ^iff^f^  kia*t^@#tostroiia, 
colonrless  prisms,  which  in  ths  eommercifl^  article  ara 
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lunully  ftoioilar  in  shapft  It  can  be  obtained  also  in 
cryatale  of  the  monocliaio  system.  It  is  very  eoluble^  one 
put  disK^Ting  in  079  parts  of  water  at  18-75°a,  and 
nil  ft  Uttw,  ealine^  and  cooling  taste.  The  rait  is  pre* 
pand  on  the  large  scale  by  several  methods,  e.g.^  by  the 
treatment  of  the  bittern  U  ealt  works  with  eulphnrio  acid 
w  femoi  anlphate^  by  which  the  magneeinm  chloride  of 
the  liquid  is  oumffCed  into  sulphate ;  by  acting  on  mag- 
neaite,  the  native  niagnesiam  carbonate  or  on  magnesian 
limeetoner  with  sulphiirio  acid,  preferably,  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  substance^  after  the  nnuval  of  ffie  calcium  car> 
bcKiate  by  means  of  hydroohlorie  acid;  and,  as  in  the 
neighbouriiood  of  Genoa,  by  the  roasting  d  pyritous  eer- 
pe&tine,  snbeequeot  exposnre  to  the  air  and  lizinatioo, 
periHddisation  of  ferrons  salts  chlorine,  precipitation  of 
feirio  oxide  \if  bnmt  lime  or  dolomite,  and  evaporation  of 
of  the  nsultant  aolution  <^  magnesium  sulphate.  The 
minenl  waters  of  Seidlit^  Saidschats,  FiiUna,  and  of  other 
places  besides  Epson  owe  their  potent^  to  magnesium 
anlphateu  ^Die  salt  ocours  in  flbrons  cmats  or  bott^idal 
maaws  in  aome  limestone  caves;  in  gypsum  quirnes,  as 
a  result  tA  the  action  of  the  gypsum  on  magneiian  lime- 
stone ;  and  in  the  old  workings  of  mine^  wlwra  it  is  pro- 
doosd  bf  the  oxidation  ctf  i^tes  in  the  presence  of  mag- 
nesiam  oompoonda  As  a  hydragogue  poigative^  it  is 
in  common  use ;  it  is  more  especiJiy  valuable  in  febrile 
diseases,  in  congestion  of  the  portal  system,  and  in 
the  obstioate  oonsttpation  of  painter'a  eolib  To  produce 
dioresifl^  the  drag  is  far  less  frecLuently  reeorted  ta  It 
poaaeaaea  the  advantage  of  exereising  but  little  irritant 
effect  upon  tbe  bowels.  In  some  eases,  where  full  doees 
have  ^ed,  the  repeated  administration  of  small  quantities 
has  been  found  offectual.  The  chief  application  of  Epsom 
aalta  or''Epaoms'*  is  for  wetghtiog  cottoo-clotL  As  a 
manure^  magneaiom  sulphate  has  been  chiefly  employed 
as  a  topnirening  for  clover'hay.  Tbe  chlorides  of  mag- 
nesium and  sodium  and  salts  of  iron  and  of  calcinm  may 
occur  as  impurities  in  Epeom  salts. 

EQUATIOK.  The  preeent  article  includes  DBTBRin- 
VAHT  and  Tbbost  or  EQUAnovs;  and  it  may  be  proper 
to  explain  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the  two  subjects. 
Theory  of  Equations  is  used  in  its  ordinary  conventional 
sense  to  denote  the  theory  of  a  single  equation  of  any 
order  in  one  unknown  quantity ;  that  is,  it  does  not  in- 
clude- the  theory  of  a  system  or  sjratems  of  equations  of  any 
Older  between  any  number  of  nnkuown  quantities.  Such 
systems  occur  very  frequently  in  analytical  geometry  and 
other  parts  of  mathematics,  but  they  are  hardly  as  yet  the 
sobject^atter  of  a  distinct  theory ;  and  even  Elimination, 
the  tianution-pfocess  for  passing  fiom  a  system  of  any 
number  of  equations  involving  the  same  number  of  unknown 
quantities  to  a  single  equation  in  one  unknown  quantity, 
hardly  belongs  to  the  Theory  of  Equations  in  the  above 
restricted  sense.  But  there  ia  one  case  of  a  system  of 
equations  which  precedes  the  Theory  of  Equations,  and 
indeed 'presents  itaelf  at  the  outset  of  slgebra,  that  of  a 
system  of  simple  (br  linear)  oquations.  Such  a  system 
gives  rise  to  the  function  called  a  Determinant,  and  it  is 
by  means  of  these  functions  that  the  solution  of  the  equa- 
tions is  effected.  We  have  thus  tbe  subject  Determinant 
as  nearly  equivalent  to  (but  eomewhat  more  ertensive  than) 
that  of  a  system  of  linear  equations ;  and  we  have  the  other 
snbject,  Theory  of  Equations,  used  in  the  restricted  sense 
tboTC  nfiired  to^  and  as  not  inelnding  Elimination. 

Drtebhikaxt. 

1.  A  sketch  of  the  history  of  determinants  is  gpven 
under  Alqkbra.;  it  thereby  appears  that  the  algebraical 
[nnctUm  calhid  a  deteiminaat  presents  itself  in  tiie  aolnr 
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tion  of  a  aystam  of  simile  equatioos,  and  we  have  herein 
a  natural  source  of  tiie  theory.  Thns^  ounideiiiig  the 
eqnationi 

urn  ■¥  If  -¥  *»a  d , 
ttm  +  Vy  +  ^s  ■  J\ 
«■*  +       +  (''s  -  rf% 

and  proceeding  to  solve  them  by  the  so-called  method  of 
cross  multiplication,  we  multiply  the  equations  1^  factors 
selected  in  such  a  manner  that  upon  adding  the  teanlta  the 
whole  coefficient  of  y  becomes  —  0,  and  the  whole  eoeffieiMit 
of  s  beoomee  »0;  the  factors  in  question  are  h'(^  -b"e\ 
Cc  -  (o",  bi/  -  b'e  (values  whicli,  as  at  onoe  seen,  have  the 
desired  property);  we  thus  obtain  an  equation  which  con- 
tains on  the  left-hand  aide  (miy  a  mnltii^a  at  and  on 
the  right-hand  aide  a  constant  tezm;  the  ooefidant  of  « 
has  the  value 

-  S'c7 + <i'(6'c  -     + «'(*^-  9e) , 
and  this  function,  represented  in  the  form 

is  said  to  be  a  determinant ;  or,  the  number  of  alannnta 
being  3',  it  is  called  a  determinant  of  the  third  ivdar.  It 
ia  to  be  notioed  that  the  resulting  eqnation  ia 

where  tin  ezpnssun  on  the  right4und  side  is  the  like 
function  with  il,  iT,  4"  in  place  at  a^a',  a"  respectively, 
and  is  of  conne  also  a  determinant  Moreover,  the  fnno- 
tioni  W-i'e  used  in  the  pnoaai  an 

themielveB  the  determinants  of  the  second  order 

We  have  fcenin  the  auggestion  of  the  rule  f<»  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  determinants  of  the  orders  I,  ^  ^  4,  Ac.,  each 
from  the  preceding  one,  viz.,  we  have 

W  =«, 

jj,6^      sona  -0% 

to  ,i  ,0  ,d  I 

and  so  on,  the  terms  being  all  -f  for  a  determinant  of  an 
odd  order,  but  alternately  +  and  -  for  a  determinant  of 
an  even  order. 

2.  It  is  easy,  by  induction,  to  arrive  at  the  general 
results: — 

A  determinant  <rf  the  order  n  is  tbe  sum  of  the  1.3.3..  .a 
products  which  can  be  formed-  with  n  elemeute  out  of  a' 
elements  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  no  two  of  ths 
a  elements  being  in  the  same  line  or  in  the  same  column, 
and  each  such  product  having  the  coefficient  Ji  unity. 

The  products  in  question  may  be  obtained  by  permuting 
in  vtvty  possible  manner  the  columns  (or  the  lines)  of  the 
determinant,  and  then  taking  for  the  factors  the  n  elements 
in  the  dexter  diagonal  And  we  thence  derive  the  rule  for 
tbe  signs,  viz.,  considering  tbe  primitive  arrangement  of 
the  columns  as  positive,  then  an  arrangement  obtained 
therefrom  by  a'aingle  interchange  (inversien,  or  derange- 
ment) of  two  columna  is  regarded  as  negative;  and  so  in 
general  an  arrangement  is  positive  or  native  according 
08  it  is  derived  from  the^triniliva  arrangement  by  an  even 
or  an  odd  number  of  ittUrchaagBa.  ^  jpnuamnpliaa  the 
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theorem  tliat  a  ^ven  arrangement  can  be  derived  from  the 
primitiTe  arrangement  only  by  an  odd  number,  or  eke  only 
by  an  even  ntunber  of  intercbanges, — a  theorem  tbe  verifica- 
tion of  wbicb  may  be  easQy  obtained  from  the  theorem  (in 
fact  a  particnlar  case  of  tiie  general  one),  an  arrangement 
can  be  derived  from  itself  only  by  an  even  number  of 
interchanges.]  And  this  being  so,  each  product  has  the 
sign  belonging  to  tbe  corresponding  arrangement  of  the 
oolomnsj  in  pardcolur,  a.  determiDant  contune  vith  the 
■iga  +  the  prodact  of  the  elemMitB  in  hi  dexter  diagonal 
It  is  to  be  obeerved  that  the  mle  givei  am  many  positiTe 
aa  negatiTe  omngementB,  the  nninber  o(  aiMsa  bdng 
-ll.a...n. 

The  rale  of  ligna  may  be  expreaed  la  a  different  form. 
Qiving  to  the  colnmns  in  tho  primitiTe  arrangement  the 
nombua  1,  2,  3...itf  to  obtain  the  sign  belonging  to  any 
other  anraDgement  we  take,  as  often  as  a  lover  nnmber 
aoMeeds  a  liigher  one,  the  sign  and,  compoun^'ng 
together  all  these  minna  signs,  obtain  the  propw  aign,  + 
(«  -  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thus,  for  three  columns,  it  appears  hj  wther  role  toat 
133,  331,  313  are  positive;  31^  331,  313  are  negative; 
and  the  developed  exiwesaion  of  &a  itoBgping  dsteradnant 
of  the  third  order  is 

3.  It  further  appears  that  a  determinant  is  a  linear 
function^  of  the  elements  of  each  column  thereof,  and  also 
a  linear  function  of  the  elements  ot  each  line  thereof; 
moreover,  that  the  determinant  retains  the  same  value,  only 
its  sign  being  altered,  when  any  two  colnmns  are  inters 
changed,  or  vhen  any  two  lines  are  Intarehangad;  mm 
generally,  when  the  colnmns  are  permuted  in  any  manner, 
or  when  die  linea  are  permuted  in  uy  manna,  the  deter- 
minant retains  its  original  value,  with  the  ngn  +  or  - 
aooording  aa  the  new  arrangement  (considered  as  derived 
from  the  primitiTe  arrangement)  is  poeitive  or  negative 
according  to  the  foragmng  rule  of  aignik  H  at  once  itA- 
lowR  tiiat,  if  two  colnnus  ore  identical,  or  if  two  lines 
are  identical,  the  value  of  the  determiiunt  Ii  —  0.  It 
may  be  added,  that  if  the  linea  are  converted  into  ednmns, 
and  the  columns  into  Knee,  in  spdi  a  way  as  to  leave  the 
dexter  diagonal  unaltered,  the  value  of  the  determinant 
is  unaltered ;  the  deteltninant  la  in  this  case  said  to  be 
trawpoaed. 

4.  By  what  precedes  it  appears  that  there  ensts  a 
function  oi  the  »*  olemonts,  linear  as  regards  the  terms  of 
each  column  (or  say,  for  ahortness,  linear  as  to  each  column), 
and  sach  that  only  the  sign  is  altered  when  any  two  colnmns 
are  interchanged ;  these  propertiea  completely  determine  the 
function,  ezcex>t  as  to  a  common  factor  which  may  miMply 
all  the  terms.  If,  to  get  rid  of  this  arbitrary  common 
factor,  we  eMume  that  the  prodact  of  the  elements  in  the 
dexter  diagonal  has  tbe  coefficient  + 1,  we  have  a  complete 
definiUoD  of  the  determinant,  and  it  is  interesting  to  show 
how  from  theve  properties,  assumed  for  the  defini|j<m  of 
the  determinant  it  at  once  appears  that  the  determinant 
is  a  function  scrrisg  for  the  eolation  of  a  system  of  linear 
equations.  Observe  that  the  properties  show  at  once  that 
if  any  column  is  —  0  (that  ia,  if  the  elements  in  tbe  column 
are  each  -  0),  then  the  determinant  is  0 ;  and  further, 
that  if  any  two  columns  are  identical,  then  the  determinant 
is  -0. 

6.  Beverting  fo  the  systeoi  of  linear  equaUons  written 
dowuAt  the  bBginning  nE  this  article,  consider  the  deter- 
minant 

>  The  irfertOB,  a  llnur  fktnctton,  !■  line  natd  1b  ita  aam>w«*t 
MBM,  a  Hum  function  erf  thont  coDataot  Um;  irhat  la  inMnt  U,  tliat 
the  detarmiiiant  U  In  ngvd  to  tit  elemaoU  a,  a',  o^,  .  .  of  tnj 
ifinnm  or  Km  tiurtof,  a  function  of  the  form  Aa+A'tr-f  AV-i- ,,,, 
wllkoat  any  Uni  indopwdmt  of     «',«".. . 


it  ^pean  that  thia  is 


5  .«  l+» 

c,i,c  1- 

vii.,  tiie  nonid  and  tlurd  termi  eaoh  vaaiahinft  it  Si 

— cl  a  ,h  ,e  \-  d  ,1  ,c  I, 

But  if  the  linear  equations  hold  good,  then  the  first  oolnmn 
ftf  the  original  detwminant  is  "-0,  and  therefbm the  deter 
ndnant  itielf  is  ->  0 ;  that  is,  the  Unear  aquations  gEve 


a  ,i  ,e 
a',  y,  <r 


~\d  ,h  ,e  |-0j 

I  <r,  V,  A 


which  is  the  result  obtain^  above. 

We  might  in  a  similar  way  find  the  values  of  f  and  i, 
but  there  is  a  more  symmetrical  process.  Join  to  the 
orii^nfcl  sqnatianB  the  new  equation 

a  Kke  ytoam  abows  tiia^  the  eqaatioos  Mlirfa^in 
have 

«  ,  i  , «  ,  d 
o*.  6-,  J-,  rf- 

<v,  as  tiiis  may  be  written, 

u  ,B,y       -Ma,(,e  »9% 

a    b   a  ,d  ^.if.tf 

whioh,  considering  8  as  standing  herein  fax  its  value 
ax+fiy+yt,  is  a  consequence  of  the  uiginal  aqnatioiis 
only:  we  have  thus  an  expression  for  ac+^y+yf,  an 
arbitrary  linear  function  of  the  unknown  quantities  «,  yi  * ; 
and  by  comparing  the  coefficiente  of  a,  y  on  the  two 
udes  reapeetively,  we  have  the  values  «f  'tji^'i  in  tnct, 
these  quantities  each  multiplied  by 

a  ,h  ,e  \t 
tfl 

are  in  the  first  instance  obtained  in  the  forma 


9  ti  ,c  ,i 
but  these  are 


I     1         l.l  1 
■  ,t,0,il     la  ,h  ,«  ,4 


»*>,<r|    |.r>!<H  \trtr,v\ 


or,  what  is  the  same  thin^ 
respectively. 

6.  Jiultiplieatiom  of  two  ddmiunanU  of  the  seme  order, 
— The  theorem  ia  obWned  very  easily  from  the  last  preoedr 
ing  definition  of  a  determinant   It  u  most  simply 
pressed  thue— • 

{«..i'.«n,(i8,g'.gn.  fa.  ■/.■/) 

i<^,V,ili      n  n  m  \ 

(•".••.•"M      »  »  n  \ 

where  the  expression  oa  the  left  aids  stands  for  a  determip 
nant  the  terms  of  the  first  line  being  (&^,  eXop  ^»^» 
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tamu  in  tlw  second  and  third  tinea  an  the  like  fnnetiolu 
with  {a\  h\  <0  uid  (a",  h", «")  iwpaotiTely. 

Thare'  is  an.  apparentlf  arbitraiy  tmupcieitioa  of  linei 
and  oolnmoa;  the  nsult  would  hold  good  if  on  the  kft- 
haad  tide  we  had  written  (a,  p,  y),  <a',  ^  y%  (a",  fi^',  y"), 
or  what  ii  the  >ame  thin^  if  on  the  rigot-hand  tide  we 
had  tranapoeed  the  second  detanninaat ;  and  either  of 
theae  ehangea  would,  it  mi^t  be  thought^  iacraaaa  the 
elegance  of  the  form,  ba^  for  a  leaaon  which  need  not 
be  ozidainedt^  the  form  actoallj  adopted  ie  the  preferable 
one. 

To  indicate  the  method  of  proof,  obeerre  that  the  deter* 
minant  on  the  left-hand  lid^  ^ua  linear  ftlnctioa  of  ita 
colomoi,  may  be  broken  ap  into  a  inm  of  (3<  -  )  S7  deter- 
minrnt^  Moh  of  whtch  is  either  of  some  inch  ^am  aa 

where  the  term  aPyf  ii  not  a  term  of  the  ajSy^tetemi- 
nan^  and  ite  ooefficiant  (ai  a  determinant  with  two  iden- 
tiflaleohmiiMjTanishea;  or  else  it  ia  c<  a  {«m  aoeh  aa 

that  11,  ererjtenn  which  does  not  Taniihoontaina  asafactor 
the  a&^determiaant  laet  written  down ;  the  ram  of  all 
other  faotore  *  a  ^y"  is  the  a/3y- determinant  of  the  formula; 
and  the  final  result  then  ii,  tUtt  the  detarminaQt  on  the 
left-hand  lids  ie  equal  to  the  jvodnet  cm  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  formula 

7.  J>eeemponlioim  of  a  determincnU  into  eomptemtniary 
dtUrmmanU. — Conaider,  for  simplidtj,  a  determinant 
the  fifth  order,  a  ^  2  -t-  3,  and  let  the  top  two  liaea  be 

thra,  if  we  conaider  how  theae  demanta  enter  into  the 
determinant,  it  ia  at  once  aeen  that  ther  eoter  only  through 

the  determinanta     the  second  order  t  which 

can  be  fonned  by  selecting  any  two  -colomna  at  pleasar& 
ICommr,  xepreaentiQg  the  remaining  three  lines 

ft-.  *~ 

it  is  further  seen  that  the  factor  which  mnltipUea  the 
determinant  formed  with  any  two  columns  of  the  fint  set 
is  the  determinant  of  the  third  order  formed  with  the  com- 
plementary three  columns  of  the  second  set ;  and  it  thus 
appears  that  the  determinant  ot  the  fifth  order  u  ft  atim  of 
^  the  prod  acts  of  the  form 


the  sign  *  ^>^S  "^^^  ^Sf^  °^ 

term  *  ab' .  V"  obtained  from  the  diagonal  eleme&te 
of  the  oompoaent  determinants  may  be  the  actual  sign  of 
this  term  in  the  determinant  of  the  fifth  order;  for  the 
prodnct  written  down  the  sign  is  obviooaly  +  . 

Observe  that  for  a  determinant  of  the  n-th  order, 
taking  tha  decomposition  to  be  1  +  (n  -  1),  we  fall  back 
upon  the  equatioos  given  at  the  commencement,  in  order 
to  show  the  genesis  of  a  determinant 


8.  Aiqrdetaminaat 


a,  ft 


formed  oat  trf  the  dementi  cf 


the  original  determinant^  hj  selecting  tihe  Ibes  and 
colomns  at  pleasure,  ia  termed  a  minor  of  the  ori^nal 
determinant ;  and  when  the  number  of  linea  and  columns. 


*  Th*  rauoB  li  the  eonDuloB  wltli  the  eom^oadiDg  theortia  for  the 
MBlUjpUeattoa  of  two  mstrti^ 


or  order  of  the  determinant,  ia  n  - 1,  then  rach  determinant 
is  called  a  Jlnt  minor;  the  number  of  the  firat  minors  is 
—  n*,  the  first  minora,  in  fact,  corresponding  to  the  aeraral 
elements  of  the  determinant — that  ia,  the  ooefikiant  therein 
cd  any  term  whatoTer  la  the  correaponding  first  minor. 
The  first  minora,  each  dinded  by  the  determinant  itselfi 
form  a  system  of  dementi  inverm  to  the  damenii  of  the 
determinant 

A  determinant  ia  sjfmnutricei  irhra  every  two  dementa 
symmetrically  situated  in  regard  to  the  dexter  diagond  are 
equal  to  each  other;  if  they  are  equd  and  opposite  (that 
ia,  if  the  ram  of  the  two  elements  be  —  0),  thia  relation  not 
extending  to  the  diagond  dementa  themaelvea,  which  re- 
main arbitrary,  then  fhe  detanninaat  is  $k«w  ;  bnt  if  the 
relation  doea  extend  to  the  diagond  terma  (that  is,  if  theae 
are  each  —0),  then  the  determinant  ia  am*  tjfmndrM/ 
thus  the  determinants 

1,1,/  -  i.   At  0,  * 

are  respeetivoly  synmietiicd,  skew,  and  skew  aymmetrioal 
The  theory  admits  of  very  eztenaive  dgebraio  develop- 
ments, and  applicationa  in  aJgebraical  geometry  and  other 
parte  of  mathemaUca;  bat  the  fandamentd  propertiea  of 
the  fonctions  may  fjairly  be  conudeied  u  indnded  in  what 
preoedak 

^n«T  or  Equanoiri. 

9.  Id  the  ral^ect  "Theory  of  Equationa"  the  term 
equation  is  need  to  denote  an  equation  ot  the  form 
*"->:,jr^>. .  .  */>.-0,  where- f„  Pj...jo.  are  regarded 
aa  known,  and  «  aa  a  quantity  to  be  determined ;  for  short- 
ness the  equation  is  written  X*)  ~  0  . 

The  equation  may  be  nurturieal;  that  is,  the  coeffi- 
cients p\,..pn  are  then  numbers, — understanding  by 
nnmher  a  quantity  of  the  form  a,  +  /3i  (a  and  p  having  any 
positive  or  negative  red  vdnes  whatever,  or  say  each  of 
these  i;;  regarded  aa  auaceptible  of  cootinaoas  variatma 
from  an  indefinitely  large  negative  to  an  indefinitdy  large 
positive  value),  and  ■  denoting  . 

Or  the  equation  may  be  algebraical;  that  is,  the  coeffi- 
cients are  not  then  reatricted  to  denote,  or  are  not  ezolicitly 
conaidered  aa  denoting,  numbeia. 

L  We  consider  firat  nnmericd  equaticma.  (Red  thactfyf 
10  to  li ;  Imaginary  theory,  10  to  18.) 

10.  Fofltpoaing  aU  consideration  of  imaginariea,  we  take 
in  the  firat  instance  the  coefiBcienta  to  be  real,  and  attend 
only  to  the  red  roots  (if  any);  that  ia,  pp  p^—Pm 
real  positive  or  negative  quantities,  and  a  root  a,  if 
it  eziata,  ia  a  positive  or  negative  quantity  such  that 
o'-;)iO"-^..*p„-0,or  «ay,/(a)-0.  The  fundamental 
theorems  are  given  under  iUioEBEa,  aectiona-x.,  xiii.,  xiv.; 
but  there  are  varioua  pointa  In  the  thewr  wUch  require 
further  development 

It  is  veiy  useful  to  conaider  the  carve  !/='/(«),— or, 
what  would  come  to  the  same,  the  curve  Ay/tc), — bat  it 
ia  better  to  retain  the  firat-mentioned  form  of  equation, 
drawing,  if  need  be,  the  ordinate  y  on  a  reduced  acale.  For 
instance,  if  the  given  equation  be  6x*  +  IIx-  6*06 -0,' 
then  the  curve  y-a:"  -  ex*-!- 11«-  6  06  ia  as  shown  in  the 
figure  at  page  501,  withoot  any  reduction  vi  loale  for  the 
ordinate. 

It  ia  clear  that  in  generd  jr  is  a  continuooa  oae-valoid 
function  of  ie,  finite  lor  every  finite  valne  of  «,  but  beoon- 
ing  infinite  when  m  is  infinite ;  aasoming  throughout 
that  the  coeffideut  (tf  a^  ia  -fl,  then  when  oo, 
y-+oo;but  when  jt--co,  Uien  y- -|-ao   or  -ao, 

•Tha  coeOdenUwenielM^ecr'thtt  lfc^b6ta^U^»BMrl7 
,  1»  *» 
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according  as  n  U  eren  or  odd ;  the  curve  cuts  anj  line 
ivhatarer,  and  in  particular  it  cats  the  axia  (of  x),  in  at 
most  M  points ;  and  the  Talna  of  m,  at  any  pomt  of  intei' 
section  with  the  azia,  is  a  rodt  of  the  equation  /  (x)  —  0. 

If  ^,  a  are  any  two  values  of  s  (a  >p,  that  ia,  a  nearei 
-I-  00  ),  thMi  if  /  (fi),  /  (a)  have  opposite  signs,  the  cnrvo 
cuts  the  axis  an  odd  number  of  times,  and  therefore  at 
least  once,  between  the  points  *<-^,  a:-a;  hot'  H /(fi), 
/{af  have  the  same  sign,  then  between  these  points  the 
cnrre  cuts  the  axis  an  eren  number  of  times,  or  it  may 
be  not  at  alL  That  is,  /(jS),  /(a)  having  opposite  signs, 
there  are  between  the  limits  j8,  a  an  odd  number  of  real 
rooto,  and  thereAre  at  least  one  real  root ;  but  /(yS),  /(a) 
having  the  same  sign,  there  are  between  these  lunits  an 
even  number  of  real  roots,  or  it  may  be  there  'is  no  real 
not  *Itt  particular,  hy  giving  to  ^,  a  tha  values  - « , 
•f  CO  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  any  two  valuea  snffi- 
ciently  near  to  tiiese  values  respectively)  it  appears  that 
an  equation  of  an  odd  order  has  always  an  odd  number  of 
real  roots,  and  therefore  at  least  one  real  root ;  bat  that  an 
equation  of  an  even  order  has  an  even  number  of  leal 
roots,  or  it  may  be  no  real  root 

If  a  be  audi  that  for  x—  or  >a  (that  is,  x  nearer  to 
+  co) /{x)  is  alwuys  +,  and/Sbesneh  that  forx»  or 
<fi  (that  is  X  neater  to  -  «  )/{x)  is  always  - ,  then  the' 
rsftl  roots  (if  any)  lie  between  Ihese  limits  ««>a; 
and  it  is  easy  to  find  1^  trial  such  two  limita  lododing 
between  them  all  the  real  roots  (if  any), 

11.  Buppoaa  that  the  positive  value  'S  is  an  inferior 
limit  to  the  difi^miee  between  two  real  ttxM  of  the  equar 
tion;  or  rather  (unoe  (he  forcing  expression  would 
implyithe  ezistena  of  real  roots)  euppoae  tiiat  there  are 
not  two  reel  roots  snch  that  their  d^erenca  taken  posi- 
tively is  or  <3;  then,  y  being  any  value  whatever, 
there  is  dearly  at  most  one  real  root  between  the  limits 
y  and  y  -f-  8 ;  and  by  what  precedes  there  is  snch  real  root 
or  there  is  not  such  real  root,  aceoti£ngaa/[y),/[y-f8) 
have  opposite  signs  or  hsm  the  same  dgn.  And  divid- 
ing in  this  nuumer  the  interval  ^  to  a  into  internJs  each 
of  which  is  »  or  <t,  m  should  not  only  oscerfatm  the' 
number  <A  the  real  roots  (if  any),  tint  we  should  also 
teparate  the  real  roots,  that  is,  find  tar  each  of  them  limits 
y,  y+t  between  which  there  lies  this  on^  and  only  this 
one,  real  root 

In  particuhur  cases  it  is  frequently  possiUe  to  •■wn-Uin 
the  number  of  the  real  roots,  and  to  effect  their  separation 
by  trial  or  otherwise,  vrithout  mnch  difficulty ;  bat  the 
foregoing  was  tha  general  process  as  employed  by  Lagrange 
even  in  the  second  edition  (1808)  of  the  Trmti  la 
rSulutiim  de*  Squatiau  Ifumiriquet  the  deteminop 
tion  the  limit  i  had  to  be  effected  1^  means  of  the 
"  equation  of  diffarences''  or  equation  of  the  order  jn(n  -  1 ), 
the  roote  of  which  are  the  squares  of  the  differences  of  the 
roots  of  the  given  eqaatim,  and  tha  process  is  a  cumhions 
and  nnaatisfsctory  one. 

12.  The  great  step  was  effected  by  Stum's  theorem 
(1835) — viz.,  "hen  starting  from  the  fanetion /(«),  and  its 
first  derived  function  /'(x),.  ws  have  (by  a  process  whidi 
is  a  slight  modification  of  that  for  obtaLiing  the  greatest 
common  measure  of  these  two  functions)  to  f<«m  a  series 
of  functions 

/^«)./(«)./.(«). .../-(•) 

of  the  dorses  fi,«-l.   0  respectively,— the  last 

term  /,(«)  being  thus  an  absolute  constant  These  lead  to 
the  immediate  determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  (if 
any)  between  any  two  given  limits  fi,  a;  via.,  sapposing 
a>fi  (that  is,  g  nearer  ^  +qo  ),  then  substituting  anc- 

t  Tba  tUrd  sdiUon  (1836)  to  s  rnnodttotion  of  that  of  1808:  tho 
fint  sdiUoB  hu  Om  d4ta  1798,  bnt  «  Urn  part  of  thssootsaUls 
tskis  frgn  ntvotn  ef  1787-98  and  1770-71. 


cessively  these  two  valuea  in  the  series  <rf  foncttons,  and 
attending  only  to  the  signs  of  the  resulting  vahies,  the 
number  of  the  changes  of  sign  lost  in  passing  from  ^  to  o 
is  the  required  number  of  real  roots  between  the  two 
limits.  In  particolar,  taikbg  fit  •■■-oo,  -f-co  re^eo> 
tively,  the  signs  of  the  aeveral  functions  depend  merely  on 
the  signs  of  tiie  terms  which  Amtoin  tha  lu^est  powen  of 
(c,  and  are  seen  by  inspection,  and  the  tbeuram  thus  gives 
at  once  the  whole  number  ot  real  roots. 

And  although  thewetical^,  in  order  to  oomplete  by  a 
finite  number  ^  operations  the  separation  <tf  the  real  ntots, 
we  still  need  to  know  the  valne  <d  the  before-mentioned 
limit  8;  yet  in  any  |^ven  case  the  separation  may  be 
effected  by  a  limited  number  of  r^otitions  of  the  process 
The  practical  diffienl^  is  when  two  ot  more  roots  are  very 
near  to  each  other,  Sui^wse,  for  instancy  that  the 
theorem  shows  that  there  are  two  toots  betweok  0  and  10; 
by  giving  to  « the  values  1,  2,  3, . . .  suooesamly,  it  might 
appear  that  the  two-  roote  ware  between  5  and  6 ;  then 
again  that  they  were  between  6*3  and  6%  then  between 
5'31  and  ti'ZS,  and  eo  on  uatil  we  oniva  at  a  separation; 
say  it  appeara  that  between  5*346  and  S*347  tiiere  is  one 
root,  and  between  5*348  and  5-349  the  other  root  But 
in  the  cose  in  question  t  would  have  a  voy  small  valne, 
such  as  -0<)3,  ud  even  supposing  this  value  known,  the 
direct  application  of  the  fint-menti<med  process  would  be 
still  more  laborious. 

18.  Supposing  the  sepaiatiai  onee  effected,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  single  real  mot  which  lies  betwiMn  the  two 
given  limits  may  be  effected  to  any  required  d<^pree  of 
approximation  either  the  processes  of  Homer  and 
Lagrange  (which  are  in  principle  a  carrying  oat  of  the 
metiiod  of  Stnrm'a  theorem),  or  1^  the  piooess  vi  Newton, 
as  perfected  by  Fourier  (which  requires  to  be  separately 
omudered). 

First  as  to  Homer  and  Ligrange.  We  know  that 
between  the  bmits  p,  a  there  lies  one,  and  only  real 
root  of  the  etuation;  /(^)  and /[a)  havetherefora  opposite 
signs.  Suppose  any  intermediate  value  is  0;  in  crder  to 
dstermine  by  Sturm's  theorem  whether  the  root  lies  between 
fi,  $,  or  between  d,  a,  it  would  be  qute  nnnecesssry  to 
calculate  the  uigns  oi /{$), /'($,  fJ$)  , . . ;  only  tiie  sign  of 
/(0)  is  required;  fw,  if  this  haia  ue  same  sign  *M/(fi),  then 
tiie  root  is  bstwevn  ^  0 ;  if  the  same  sign  as^a),  then  the 
,  root  IB  between  0,  o.  We  want  to  make  $  increase  from 
the  bferior  limit  fi,  at  whidi  haa  the  aim  of  /(/3),  so 
long  as/(0)  retains  thu  sign,  and  then  to  a  vwu  In  wbieh 
it  assumes  the  o|^wsite  sign;  we  have  thus  two  nharer 
limits  of  the  reqnind  root,  and  the  {Hocen  buj  be  r^ei^ 
indefinitely. 

Homer's  method  (1819)  gives  the  root  as  a  decimal, 
figure  by  figure ;  thus  if  the  eqnatitai  be  knon  to  have 
one  real  root  between  0  and  10,  it  is  in  effect  shown  say 
that  6  ia  too  small  (that  is,  the  root  is  between  5  ud  6) ; 
next  that  6-4  is  too  small  (that  is^  the  root  is  between  6*4 
and  5*5) ;  and  ao  on  to  any  number  of  d^milii.  Each 
figure  is  obtained,  itof  by  the  sneceesiva  trial  of  all  the 
figurea  whi<^  prerade  it,  but  (as  in  the  itrdinaty  proeeaa  of 
the  extraction  of  a  square  root,  which  is  in  fact  Homer'a 
process  Sfmlied  to  this  particular  case)  it  is  given  presump- 
tively as  the  first  figure  of  a  du^ent ;  snch  valne  may  be 
too  laigs,  and  then  the  next  mfeiior  integer  must  be  tried 
instead  cf  it,  or  it  may  require  to  be  furtiwr  dimiu'sbed. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  ^at  the  process  not  only  g^ven 
the  approximate  valne  a  of  tiie  rool^  bnt  (as  in  the  extMo* 
tion  of  a  square  root)  it  iudndes  the  calcuhtioa  of  the 
fnnction/(a)  which  should  be,  and  umroximateJy  is,  -0. 
The  anangement  of  S^WSW^Q^^W*'* 
forms  sn  integral  part n^the aetnaTmeuioajOttis  to  be 
obeerved  that  after  a  certain  anidber  of  decimal  places  baT9 
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htth  obtunedi  a  ^ood  many  more  can  be  found  hj  a 
men  dirinoa.   It  u  is  the  progreii  tMiUy  unmed  that 
the  TootR  htTB  been  fint  aemntad. 
g  Lagnuq^  method  (1767)  gma  tin  zool  at  a  emtimwd 

!■  1 

fiaetioB  a  +  t .  ~ .  •••I  whnealsa  podttn arnegatiTo 

•+  c  +■ 

integor  (wUah  may  be  -0^  but  ^  <^ . ..  i»  poaifiTe 
inti^eni  SnppoM  the  noti  han  been  aepaiatM ;  then 
(by  trial  it  naad  be  of  ooneeoBtiTC  integer  nloee)  llie  Umiti 
may  be  made  to  be  eonnaatiire  intnger  nuubem:  my 

&9J  are  a>  a  + 1 ;  the  Toloe  of  «  u  tiierafm  *a  +  w^ere 

f  ii  poeittTa  and  gnatar  than  1 ;  from  the  given  equation 

iat     writing  therein        +  - ,  we  form  an  equation  of 

tiie  lama  order  for  jr,  and  Jlis  equation  will  hare  one, 
and  only  tea^  poaitiTe  toot  gieate  than  1 ;  henoe  finding 
for  it  the  lindts  b,  h+l  (when  6  is  -  or  >l),  we  have 

|rofr  +  |-,  where  *  is  poeitiTe  and  greater  than  1;  and  ao 

on— Uiat  ii^  wa-tbna  obtain  the  sneceeuve  denominators 
b,€td,.ti  tiie  oontinaed  fraction.  The  method  is  theo- 
retically TBry  elegant,  but  the  disadvantage  is  that  it  gives 
the  reanh  in  the  form  of  a  continned  fraction,  which  for 
the  most  part  must  ultimately  be  coDvertad  into  a  decimal. 
There  ia  one  advantage  in  the  method,  that  a  eommeosnr- 
able  root  (that  i^  a  root  equal  to  a  latimalf  motion)  is  found 
accurately,  rinee^  when  sodi  root  eziata^  the  oontiiitted  fn» 
tion  tenninatM. 

14.  Kevton'a  method  (1711),  aa  perfected  by  Fourier 
(1831),  may  be  roughly  stated  aa  foUowa.  If  be  an 
approzimate  value  of  any  root,  and  y + A  tta  oorreot  value, 

•nd  tban,  if  A  be  ao  small  that  the  terms  after  Qie  second 
mv  ha  lu^ecled,  /[y)  +  k/.(y)  -  O.thatia,*--^j,or 

the  saw  f^prannate  valne  is  ''Y'^^  '»       so  <«,  aa 

often  aa  we  pleaae^  It  will  be  obeerved  that  so  far  nothing 
has  bean  aasumed  as  to  the  separation  of  ths  roots,  or  even 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  real  root ;  y  has  been  taken  as  the 
appnudm^  valae  of  a  rool^  but  no  predse  meaning  has 
beat  attaehad  to  this  expression.  Tie  qnestion  arisos, 
what  are  tha  ooaditiona  to  be  satisfied  by  y  in  order  that 
the  proeaai  may  by  successive  repetitions  actually  lead  to 
a  certain  real  root  of  the  equation ;  or  say  that,  y  being 
an  Miprozimate  value  of  a  certain  real  root^  die  new  valne 


may  be  a  more  apimzimata  valna 


Beferring  to  tha  figure,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Oiafc  if  00 
rapraaeut  too  ■senmea  value  y,  than,  drawing  the  ordinate 
CP  to  meet  tha  enrra  in  P,  and  the  tangent  PC  to  meat 


the  axis  ia  C,  we  shall  have  OC  aft  tha  naw 
value  of  tha  root  But  obaarra  tut  tiiara  ii  Eera  a  real 
root  OX,  and  that  tha  curve  beyond  Z  it  onndK  to  tha 
axia ;  naider  these  oooditions  tike  point  C  is  aaarsr  to  X 
than  wu  0 ;  and,  starting  with  Cf  instead  <tf  and  pro* 
oeeding  in  1^  mannerto  draw  a  naw  ordinate  ud  tangent, 
and  Boonasoftenas  we^leaaa^  wea^razimataoontianally, 
and  that  with  great  rapidi^,  to  the  true  value  OX.  But 
if  0  had  bean  taken  on  the  other  aide  of  X,  where  the 
earva  b  eoncave  to  the  axis,  the  new  point  C  might  or 
might  not  be  nearer  to  X  than  was  the  point  C ;  and  in 
this  esBs  tha  metiiod,  if  it  snoeeeds  at  all,  does  eo  by  aoei- 
dmt  <mly,  it  may  happen  that  C  or  some  subsequent 
point  oomes  to  be  a  pomt  such  that  OC  is  a  proper 
approximate  valne  of  the  xooi  and  then  the  subsequent 
approximati<ms  proceed  in  the  same  manner  aa  if  tikis 
value  had  been  assumed  in  the  first  instance,  all  the  pre- 
ceding work  being-  wasted.  It  thus  appears  that  for  the 
proper  application  of  the  method  we  require  mart  than  the 
mere  separation  of  the  roots.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
^>j«ozimate  to  a  certain  root  a,  OX,  we  require  to  know 
that,  between  OX  and  some  value  ON,  the  curve  is  alwaya 
convex  to  the  axis  (analytically,  between  tiie  two  valuer 
/{x)  and  /"(«)  must  have  always  the  same  sign).  Wlien 
this  is  so,  the  point  0  m^ibe  taken  anyVhere  on  the  proper 
side  of  X,  and  within  llie  portion  XK  of  the  axis ;  and  the 
process  is  then  the  one  already  explained.  The  apprcKima- 
tioB  is  ia  general  a  reiy  rapid  on&  If  we  know  for  the 
laquired  root  OX  the  two  umita  OH,  OK  such  that  ^m 
H  to  X  the  curve  ia  always  oonesM  to  the  axis,  while 
from  X  to  N  it  is  always  eonvez  to  the  axis, — then, 
taking  D  anywhere  in  the  portion  MX  and  (as  before)  C  in 
the  portion  XN,  drawing  the  ordinates  DQ,  CP,  and  join- 
ing the  points  P,  Q  by  a  line  which  meeta  the  axis  in  D', 
alM>  oonstmcting  ^  point  C 1^  means  of  the  tangent  at 
P  as  before,  we  have  for  the  required  root  the  new,  limits 
OIV,  OC ;  and  proceeding  in  like  manna-  with  the  points 
D*,  C,  and  so  on  as  often  as  we  jdsase,  we  obtain  at  each 
step  two  limits  approximating  more  and  more  neariy  to  the 
required  root  OX.  The  process  as  to  the  point  IV,  tmns- 
latod  into  analysis,  is  the  ordinate  procaaa  of  intarpola- 
tion.   SappooB  0D-/3,  O0-«^  wa  have  ^tproxhnately 

^^+Ay-/(^+^ifl^f^,iriiaiieaif  tha  iootis/J+* 
then  k^.<f^MS' 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  Homer's  method,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  correction  A,  to  an  qiproximate  valne  a, 
is  therein  found  as  a  quotient  the  same  or  such  as  the 
quotient  /C«)4-/(a)  which  presents  itsslf  in  Newton's 
method.  The  differuoe  ia  that  with  Horner  the  integer 
part  tA.  this  quotient  is  token  as  the  presumptive  valne  of 
A,  uid  tiie  figure  is  verified  at  each  step.  VHth  Newton 
the  quotirat  itself  developed  to  the  proper  number  of 
decimal  places,  is  taken  as  the  valne  of  A ;  if  too  many 
dedmals  are  takni,  there  would  be  a  waste  of  work ;  but 
the  error  would  correct  itself  at  the  next  Btep>  Of  ooune 
the  calculation  shoold  ba  amdnctad  withnit  aodi 
waste  of  work. 

Next  as  to  the  theory  of  imaginariea. 

16.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  eqaeaeion  mmmAtr 
and  the  oorrelatiTe  epithet  nwnAvaJ  wara  at  the  outset 
used  in  a  wide  sense^  as  extending  to  imaginariea.  lUs 
extension  arises  out  of  the  theory  of  equations  by  a  procsM 
analogooj  to  that  by  which  number,  in  its  or^pnal  muit 
restricted  sense  of  positive  integer  number,  was  extended 
to  have  the  meaning  ci  a  real  positive  or  negative  magni- 
tude susceptible  of  oontinuons  variation. 

If  fK  a  moment  niptbffi  jp  undeivtood  tn.i^  most 
iflatrietfd  seDia  aa  Dwning  positive  integor  uaifa^  th«. 
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loIutunTof  A  ■impte'^ttqiiattoii  lasda  to  an  ezteiuioii; 

(W^&-'0,  gin8«~^f  a  poaitire  fractioD,  and  we  can  in 

thia  maiinar  npiwwnt)  not  aceurfttely,  but  ai  naarl;-  la  we 
please,  any  poeitive  magnitude  whaterer;  to  an  equation 

(u-f  (aO  gives  a;- ,  which  (approzifflatelj  as  before) 

niinunta  anj  negative  magnitude.  Wo  tlnu  arriTO  at 
the  extended  signification  of  number  as  a  oontiononsfy 
Taiying  positive  or  negative  magnitude  Such  numbers 
may  be  added  or  subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided  one  hy 
another,  and  the  result  ia  alwayi  a  number.  Now  from  a 
quadrie  equatun  we  derive,  in  like  maaner^  the  notion  of 
a  oomidex  or  imaginary  number  such  as  is  spoken  of  above. 
The  equatun  ar'+l—O  is  not  (La  the  foregoing  sens^ 
number  a  real  numbei^  satisfied  by  any  noinerical  velue 
whatsver  <^  m;  but  we  aseuma  Uiat  there  ia  a  number 
whidi  we  call  ^  Mlief ying  theeqaati(Hi.»*  +  l— 0;  and  then 
taking  a  and  6  any  real  numbers,  we  form  an  eiquression 
each  ae  a+hi,  and  use  the  expression  number  in  this 
extended  sense :  any  two  such  numbers  may  be  added  or 
subtracted,  multiplied  or  divided  one  by  the  other,  and 
the  result  is  always  a  number.  And  if  we  consider  first 
a  quadrie  equation  :^+px+q=iO  where  p  and  q  are  real 
numbers,  and  next  the  like  equation,  where  p  and  q  are 
any  numbers  whatever,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  exists 
for  «  a  numeriixl  value  which  satisfiee  the  equation ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  equation  has  a 
numerical  root  The  like  theorem,  in  &ct,  holds  good  for 
an  equation  of  any  order  whatever ;  but  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  say  that  there  was  a 
cubic  equation  ifi+pie'  +  qx+r—0,  with  numerical  coeffi- 
cients, not  satisfied  by  any  numerical  value  of  we  should 
have .  to  establish  a  new  imaginary  >  satisfying  some  such 
equation,  and  should  then  hare  to  consider  numbers  of  the 
form  a+ V,  oe  perhapa  a  +  ^'+Cf*  (a,  6,  e  nnmbera  a+fii 
of  the  Und  heretofore  considered), — ^first  we  should  be 
thrown  back  on  the  quadrie  equation  x'-t-px +3— 0,  paod 
q  being  now  numbers  of  the  last-mentioned  extended  form 
— non  constat  that  every  such  equation  has  a  numerical 
root — and  if  not,  we  might  be  led  to  ^her  imaginaries 
kf  I,  Ac,  and  BO  on  ad  ia/tnitum  in  inextricable  confusion. 

But  in  fact  a  numerical  equation  of  any  order  whatever 
has  ^ways  a  numerical  root,  and  thus  numbers  (in'the  fore- 
going sense,  number  — quanti^  of  the  form  a  +  fii)  form 
{what  real  numben  do  not)  a  universe  complete  in  itself, 
such  that  starting  in  it  we  are  never  led  out  of  it  There 
may  very  well  be,  and  perhaps  are,  numbers  in  a  more 
general  sense  of  the  term  (quaternions  are  not  a  case  in 
point  *>  ordinary  laws  irf  combination  are  not  adhered 
to),  but  in  order  to  have  to  do  with  such  numbers  (if  any) 
we  must  start  with  them. 

16.  The  a4>ital  Uieorem  as  regards  numerical  equations 
thus  is,  every  numerical  eqiAtion  has  a  numerical  root ;  or 
{or  shwtneiB  (the  meaning  being  as  before),  every  equation 
has  a  root  Of  course  ^e  theorem  ia  the  reverse  of  self- 
evident,  and  it  requires  proof ;  but  provisionally  assuming 
it  aa  troa^  we  derive  from  it  the  general  theonr  <rf  nnmericu 
equations.  Aa  the  term  root  was  introduoea  in  tiie  coune 
of  an  Mqdanation,  it  will  bs  oonveDient  to  give  here  the 
formal  definition. 

A  number  a  such  that  snbstitoted  for  «  it  makes  the 
function  jei'-j>iJ^'..  .ki>,  to  be -0,  or  sqrsach  that  it 
satisfiee  the  equation  /(x)  -  0,  is  said  to  be  a  root  of  the 
eqnati(n;  that  is^  a  being  a  no^  wa  have 

^•-Jpi*^'  •  -ii^i  -Oi  «r  ssy^)-0 ; 
and  it  is  then  eanly  shown  that  «-aiB  a&ctorof  Ae 
function/Tr),  via,  that  we  have/[x)-(»-a) /^(f),  where 
/^^x)  ia  a  function      -        . . .  *      of  the  order  n  - 1, 
nth  nnmarical  ooefiiciettts  ffv  S'l  •  • 
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In  general  a  is  not  a  root  of  the  eqnstiim  /,(')  »,  oui 
it  may  be  so— /^(x)  may  contain  the  factor  X-a; 
when  this  is  bo,/(z)  will  contain  the  factor  (x  -  a)';  ^b'ng 
then/(x)  -  (x  -  a}*  /«{x),  and  assuning  that  a  is  not  a  root 
of  the  equation /^{x) •> 0,  a  is  then  said  to  be  a  double 
root  of  the  equation ^x)bO;  and  similarly /(x)  viaycon- 
tain  the  factor  (x-a^' and  no  hi^ur  power,  and«— a  is 
then  a  tH_^  coot ;  am  so  on. 

Supposing  in  geneial  that/[x)-(ir-a)*  F(x)  (a-lmng 
a  pontiva  integer  which  may  be  - 1,  (iS  -  a)"  tiie  hi^tast 
pMrar  of  .c-a  which  divides  f{x),  and  F(i)  beii^  of 
course  of  the  order  n-a),  th«i  the  equation  F(x)«0 
win  have  a  root  (  which  will  be  diffmnt  from  a;  m-h 
will  ba  a  factor,  i&  general  a  .simple  one,  but  it  nay  be 
a  multiple  one,  of  F(x),  and  f{x)  will  in'  this  case  be 

-  (x  -  a)*(te  -  h)fi  $(z)  {p  a  poeitive  int^r  which  may  be 
=>  1,  (x - i)^  the  highest  power  of  x-h  in  F(x)  or  /(z), 
and  ^(x)  being  of  course  of  the  order  a  -  a  -  /9).  The 
<mginal  equation /(x)—0  is  in  this  case  said  to  have  a 
roots  each  —a,    roots  each  —b;  and  so  on  for  any  other 

&etors  (x  -  ep,  &o. 

We  have  thus  the  theorem — A  numerical  equation  ai  the 
order  »  has  in  every  oase  n  roots,  viz.,  there  exist  «  nnm- 
bera <h  •  (ill  general  all  dLtinct  but  which  may  ar- 
range tiiemaelves  in  any  sets  of  equsl  values),  mch  that 
f{x)  -  (x  -  a)(a»  -  6)(x  -  c) . . .  identically. 

If  the  equation  hss  equal  roots,  these  can  in  general  be 
determined,  and  the  case  is  at  any  rate  a  specisl  one 
which  may  be  in  the  first  instance  excluded  from  considera- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  in  general  assumed  that  the  equa- 
tion y(x)BO  has  all  ita  roots  unequaL 

If  the  coefficients  Pj,  p^, . .  are  all  or  any  <ne  or 
more  of  them  imaginary,  then  the  equation /(x)  •■0,  sepa- 
ratug  the  real  ud  imaginary  parts  thereof,  may  be 
written  F(x)-i-f*(x)-0,  where  F(x),  *(x}  are  each  of 
them  a  ftinction  with  real  coefficienta;  and  it  thus  appeara 
that  the  equation  /{le)  —  0,  with  imaginary  ooeffleieats,  kaa 
not  in  general  any  real  root;  suppomng  it  to  have  a  real 
root  a,  thia  must  be  at  once  a  root  of  aaoh  U  the  •Qufr 
tions  F(x)  -  0  and  »(z)  -  a 

But  an  equation  with  real  coefficients  may  have  aa  weU 
imaginary  as  real  roots,  and  we  have  further  the  tMeorem  &at 
for  any  each  equation  the  imaginary  roots  enter  in  pairs, 
vis.,  a+fii  bang  a  root,  then  a-fii  will  be  also  a  root 
It  follows  that  if  the  order  be  odd,  there  la  always  an  odd 
number  of  raal  roota,  and  therefore  at  least  one  real  root 

17.  In  the  case  of  an  equation  with  real  coefficients,  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  real  roots,  and  of  their  separa- 
tion, has  been  already  oonsidemd.  la  the  guietal  case  of 
an  equation  with  imaginary  (it  may  be  real)  coefficient^ 
the  like  queetion  arisea  as  to  the  situatitm  of  the  (real  or 
imaginary)  roots;  thus,  if  for  fadli^  of  conception  we  re- 
gard the  omstitttents  %  /3  of  a  root  a+fii  as  the  coordi- 
nates of  a  point  m  ptcmOf  and  accordingly  rqinant  tho 
root  by  such  point,  then  drawing  in  the  plane  any  doaad 
curve  or  "oontour,"  tht  qaestion  is  how  many  toola  lis 
within  auch  contour. 

This  is  solved  theoretically  by  means  ol  a  thenam  of 
Cauchy's  (1837),  viz.,  writing  in  the  original  oqnatioa 
X + »y  in  place  of  x,  the  fnni^on  /(x  +  iy)  beooiAeB — P  4-  ^ 

-  whwe  P  and  Q  are  each  of  than  a  rational  and  integral 
fandtion  (with  real  oooffieienta)  of  (a^  y).  Imagining  tho 
point  {x,  f)  to  travd  along  the  eontour,  and  oonsidering  tiie 
namber  ol  dianges  of  sign  fioa-to-t-  and  from+'to- 
of  the  fraction  eorreaponamg  to  passsyi  of  tho  fkaetiun 
through  zero  (that  is,  to  valoeo  for  mdi  P  beoomes->0, 
disr^rding  those  lor  whidi  Q  beoomi^—  0),  fhe  Jifbionca 
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tk  is  important  to  Mmaik  that  ^  demonttratuni  doea 
not  pnsnppoae  tha  exiatence  of  any  root;  tha  contonr  nuy 
ba  Uw  ix&utj'ot  Hm  plane  (sncb  infini^  regarded  aa  a 
eontonr,  or  eSoiad  ettrreK  and  in  this  case  it  can  be  ahown 
(and  that  my  aaailj)  that  the  difference  of  the  nnmbeia 
of  diangea  of  sign  is-n;  that  is,  there  are  within  the 
infinite  contonr,  or  (what  ia  the  same  thing)  there  ara  in  all 
n.rooti;  thna  Candi/a  theorem  contains  really  the  proof 
of  the  Enndamantal  tiieorem  that  a  numerical  equation  of 
the  ath  ordw  /not  only  has  a  numerical  root,  but)  baa 
precisely  n  roots.  It  vonld  appear  that  this  proof  tu  the 
fnndamental  theorem  in  its  meet  complete  form  is  in  prin- 
ciple identical  with  Gauai'a  last  proof  (1&49)  of  the  theorem, 
in  the  formr— A.  nnmarical  equation  of  the  nth  wdar  baa 
always  a  root^ 

But  in  the  case  of  a  finite  contonr,  the  actual  determina- 
tion of  the  difference  which  gives  the  number  of  real  roota 
can  be  effected  only  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular  contour, 
l^'applying  to  each  of  its  sidea  separately  a  method  such 
as  that  ot  Sturm's  theorem;  and  thus  tiie  actual  deter- 
mination ultimately  d^wnda  on  a  method  snch  as  that  (rf 
Sturm's  theorem. 

Tery  httla  haa  bera  done  in  regard  to  the  ealeolation  of 
tha  imaginaiy  rooti  of  an  aquatum  by  ^laorimation  ;  and 
the  qneraott  is  not  here  considered, 

18.  A  clasa  ci  nnmerioal  equatiois  which  needs  to  ba 
oouddered  ia  that  of  the  Unomial  eqnatioDS  e"-a»0 
{»^a+0if  n  omnplez  nnmber).  Hie  foregtong  oonclu- 
aiona  iq^y,  vii.,  there  are  alwaya  »  roots,  wluch,  it  may  be 
showttf  are  all  aneqnal.  And  these  can  b«  found  nomeri- 
cally  by  the  extraction  of  the  squara  root,  and  of  an  nth 
,  root,  of  rtal  numbers,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  tdile  et  natnial 
auMa  and^eoainea.'  For  writing 

Umi*  la  alwaja  a  nal  angle  \  (pcnttva  and  leaa  than  St), 

sneh  Aat  ila  eoaina  and  sine  ara*  -y^^i^^and  "^j^^ 

rMpectivdy;  that  is,  writing  for  shortness  J^+ff^ih  ire 
teve  a+fi{^p  (oca sin  X),  or  the  equation  ia 

p(ooaX+»^X);hanoeoba8rTingthat^ooa  ^•fs  lin  ^ 

-eoaX+<rinX,anIiie  of  aiia  «  iV^coa  un 

The  f«mnla  really  gires  all  the  roots,  for  instead  of  X  we 
may  write  A+2m>,  $  a  positive  or  negative  int^er,  and 
thwa  we  have 

which  haa  the  »  values  obtained  by  giving  to  i  the  values 
0, 1,  S ...» - 1  in  socceeaioa ;  the  roots  are,  it  is  clear, 
r^raaented  by  pmnta  lying  at  equal  intervals  on- a  drele. 
Bat  it  la  mora  convenient  to  proceed  aoakewhat  difftoentiy; 
taking  one  of  the  roots  to  be  $f  so  that  then  assum- 

ing «  -  tike  equation  becomes  y"  - 1  -  whidi  equation, 
like  the  original  equation,  haa  preosely  n  roots  (one  of. 
then  haii^  tt  conaa  ol).  ^d  the  original  equation 
i^-a^O  a  thna  redaced  to  the  more  eimple  eqnatiou 
ir-l-*0;  and  although  the  theory  of  this  equation  is 
ineladed  in  the  preceding  ooc^  yet  it  ia  proper  to  state  it 
aaparatdy. 

The  equation    ->  1  -  0  has  Ha  aavaral  roota  expressed 

>  Tha  wrlln  dtmoDrtntlon*     Knlor,  Lagnugv,  tut.,  nlata  to  the 
<*M  ot «  BUMrtoal  aqutlon-wltli  n«l  coodlelMitB ;  snd  tb«r  oonritt  In 
bowleg  that  noh  oqutloa  luw  alwsjri  «  nal  qudiatta  dMaor,  fn. 
iMhiag  two  noti,          an  dtbar  nal  or       ooi^agat*  iMflBatfM 
m*fil  (•••  Lagraaga'a  tjHaUvtWjfvmlriqiiM). 

*  Tlu  aqnars  root  of  m+fii  ran  ba  datannlsad  by  tb«  eztnctiat  at 
ajgin  not*  vt  poaUln  nal  nunbtn^  wlUioat  tba  tiigononiatrical 


in  the  fonn  1,  ai^  oi', . . .  wbero  «  may  be  taken  - 
cos  —  + '  sin  — ;  in  &ct^  »  having  this  valne^  any  integer 

power    is  <- cos  ~ -I- •' sin  ~,  and  we  thence  have  — 

cos  Sri  +  f  sin  2vht  - 1,  that  is,  af*  is  a  root  (rf  tha  aqn^ion. 
The  theory  will  be  ftaumed  fiuther  on.  ^ 
By  what  precedes,  we  are  led  to  the  notioi  (a  nnmeiieal) 

of  the  radical  a"regarded  as  an  n-valued  function;  any 
one  of  these  being  denoted  by  1^  then  the  series  of  values 
*       » <yai  •  •  •  ;  or  we  may,  if  we  ^ease^  nse 

instead  irf      aa  s  ^mbol  to  denote  the  ffr-nhud 

function. 

As  the  coefficients  of  an  algebraical  equation  nwy  be 
numerical,  all  which  follows  in  regard  to  algebraical  equa- 
tions is  (with,  it  may  be,  some  few  modifications)  appli- 
cable to  numerical  equations;  and  hence,  concluding  for  the 
present  this  subject,  it  will  be  conveniaot  to  pans  on  to 
algebraical  equations. 

IL  We  euidder  aeoondlT  algelsaieal  eqoatiaii  (19 
to  34). 

19.  The  equation  is 

and  we  here  tuaume  the  existence  of  roots,  via.,  we  assume 
that  there  are  it  quantities  a,b,e.,{m  general  all  of  them 
efferent,  but  which  in  particular  eaaea  naj  haoonu  equal 
in  sets  in  any  manner),  such  that 

ot  looking  at  the  qnesUcn  tn  a  different  point  of  view,  and 
starting  with  the  roots  (^  1^  e. .  as  given,  we  expnaa  the 
product  of  the  n  factors  tr  -  a,  a;  -  6, . .  in  the  f<mgoing 
form,  and  thus  arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  order  «  having 
the  It  roots  a,  fi,  « . .   In  either  oaae  we  have 

i.e.,  regarding  the  ooeffleienta  p^,p,..p,aB  given,  ttten  we 
assume  the  exiatence  of  roots  a,  fr,  e, . .  such  tbat  — 
2a,  &e. ;  or,  residing  tha  roota  as  given,  then  wa  wrUe 
Pv  P»      to  denote  the  functions  2a,  So^,  ko. 

As  already  explained,  the  epithet  algebraical  is  not  naad 
in  opposititm  to  numerical;  an  algebmical  equation  ia 
merely  an  equation  wherein  the  coeffldento  are  sot  le- 
stricted  to  denote,  or  are  not  explicitiy  oonsidend  aa  cfinotr 
ing,  numbers.  That  the  abstraction  ia  legitimate 
by  the  simplest  exainjde;  in  saying  that  the  equation 
«>-j»+f«0  haa  a  root  m^l^+  J^- 4ff),  wa  mean 
that  writing  this  value  frr  «  w  eqnatiwi  beeomea  an 

identity,  {J(/>+  J7^i)V  - p[\iP VP^?))  +ff 
-•0;  and  the  verification  of  this  identi^  in  nowise  de- 
pends upon  p  and  g  meaning  numbers.  But  if  it  be 
asked  what  tiiere  is  beyond  numerical  eqnatitms  indnded 
in  the  term  algebraical  equation,  or,  again,  what  is  the  full 
extent  of  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  term — the  latter 
question  at  any  rate  it  wovld  be  very  difficult  to  answer; 
as  to  the  former  ons^  it  may  be  aaid  that  the  oodBcienta 
may,  for  instancy  be  ^mbola  of  operation.  A*  regwda 
sneh  equations^  tiiere  is  ctftainly  no  proof  thafe«cvery 
eqoatioa  haa  a  root,  or  that  an  aquation  of  tba  nth  order 
has  n  roots;  nw  is  it  in  any  wise  dear  what  die  vrocisa 
dgnification  of  the  statement  is.  But  it  ia  found  that  tha 
asa&mption  of  tha  ezistenoe  of  the  n  roots  can  be  made 
without  contradictory  reaults;  eonolnnona  derived  from  it, 
if  (hey  involve  the  root^  rest  aa  the  same  gnmnd  aa  the 
original  assumption ;  but  the  condwion  may  be  iadqwn^ 
dent  of  the  roota  altogether,  and  in  this  ease  it  is  un- 
doubtedly valid;  the  reasoninB^  a^unigh  actually  con- 
ducted hr  aid  of  the  ^l^^yH.'' 5-* 
easily  and  elegantly  m  turnianner)j  u  rSMfytdd^n 
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of  Mnmptioa.  In  illostntioD,  we  obeerre  that  it  is 
■Uowabla  to  wpreM  afonction  of  j7  and  2  aa  foUovt, — that 
kghf  means  of  a  rational  sjinmetrical  fnoctioD  of  a  and  b; 
thia  «aii|  aa  a  fact,  be  azpreaeed  as  a  rational  fonetion  of 
a+bmii  ttb;  and  if  we  prescribe  that,  a -{-6  and  ab  shall 
then  bo  dunged  into  p  and  g  reapectlrelf,  we  -have  the 
nqniied  fnnetioo  of  p,  q.  That  i^  we  have  F  (a,  /3)  as  a 
lepreaantation  <d/{j),  q),  obtained  aaifwehadj>-'a+^ 
S—abf  but  without  in  any  wiae  assuming  the  ezistoneo  of 
the  0,  ft  of  theaa  oqnationsL 
30,  Starting  from  the  equation 

or  the'  •quTtleiik  aquations  p^^  -  Sa,  ko.,  w«  find 
a"-^ja»-i+.  .  -0, 

>  : 

(it  is  aa  satisfying  these  equations  that  a,  ft  ..  are 
aaid  to  be  the  roots  of  je"-pjjr"'*+  -0);  and  oon- 
Teraely  fxtm  the  last-mentioned  eqnati(m^  nmiwj  tliat 
<b  ft . .  an  all  diflbrent,  we  dedoce 

and 

Obaem  that  if,  tot  instance^  a—b,  then  the  equations 
-  Pi<^*  + . .  -  0,  ft"  -  Pibf-^  +  ...  -  0  would  reduce  them- 
adrea  to  a  single  relation,  which  would  not  of  itself  express 
that  a  was  a  doable  root, — that  is,  that  -  a)*  was  a  factor 
of  t^~p^x^^+  dec;  but  by  considering  ft  as  the  limit  trf 
a-^k,  k  indefinitely  small,  we  obtain  a  second  equation 

Whloh,  with  the  firat,  expressea  that  a  ia  a  donUe  root ; 
^nd  thai  the  whole  system  of  eqnaUons  leads  as  bsfm  to 
tha  equations  pj  —  Xuf  &a  But  the  existence  of  a 
jdonbla  root  implies  a  certain  relation  between  the  co- 
eSdenta;  the  genstal  owe  is  when  the  xoote  an  all  un- 
lequaL 

We  have  tiisn  the  tktorewt  that  ovay  latinial  symmetri-' 
ical  fnnetkm  of  the  loota  is  a  lationij  fiinotion  the  co- 
wBdenti.  This  is  an  easy  oonsaqnence  iron  the  less  gene- 
ral tiiBorem,  everjr  rational  and  integral  symmetrical  func- 
tion of  the  roots  is  a  rational  and  int^ral  function  of  the 
coefficients. 

In  particnlar,  the  sums  of  the  powers  JW,  So*,  tc,  are 
ntiolkal  and  integral  functions  of  the  coefficients. 

Hie  prooesB  originally  employed  tat  the  expreasioa  at 
ofehsff  ftinetiMis  %a*lfi,  ito.,  in  terms (tf  the  ooeffieients  is  to 
make  them  depend  upon  the  sums  of  powers  :  for  instance, 
Ja*ft^-3aTa^-2o"+^;  but  this  is  very  objectionable ; 
the  trae  theoiy  consists  in  showing  that  we  have  ^atems 
of  e^tkna 

Pi  • 

P,   -  tab 

A  -  aafa, 
Pifi—  'Sa'b+iiaio, 

where  fn  each  syatMu  there  are  precisely  as  many  equa-' 
ti<ma  ae  there  are  root-functions  on  the  ris^t^umd  side — 
3  equations  and  S  functions  Xzbc,  Sa'ft,  So".  Hence 
in  eadi  system:  the  root-functions  can  be  determined 
Koearly  in  ternia  «f  the  powers  and  prodnets  of  the  co-. 
efficienta: 

and  ao  on.  The  older  process,  if  applied  oonnstently, 
would  delriTe  tin  or^inal^  aesumed  Talue  Saft,  -j^  frmn 
the  two  equ-Tona  Sa-A  ^^•'Pi'-^Pti  we  hare 
nab  -  3a.     -  So",  "Pi*  -  (ft*  -  JiPs),-  ^P^ 


21.  It  ia  coavement  to  mention  here  the  theorem  that, 
X  being  determined  as  above  by  an  equation  of  the  older 
n,  any  rational  and  integral  foncticm  wfaaterer  of  jb,  or 
more  generally  any  rational  function  which  does  not  be- 
come infinite  in  virtue  of  the  eqnation  iteelf,  can  be 
ozpreesed  as  a  rational  and  .integral  function  vi  e,ot  the 
order  n-1,  the  coefficients  being  rational  fnoctiona  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  equation.  Thus  the  eqnstion  gives  x"  a 
function  of  the  fonn  in  question;  multiplying  each  side 
by  gf  and  on  the  right-hand  side  writing  for  «"  its  fore- 
going value,  we  have  «  fanctifm  ot  the  form  iu 
question;  ai»l  the  like  for  any  higher  power  of  c,  -nnd 
therefore  also  for  any  rational  and  integral  function  of  x. 
The  proof  in  the  case  of  a  rational  oon-integnl  function  is 
somewhat  more  complicated.    The  final  result  is  at  the 

form       - 1(#),  or  -  ^*)|(*)  -  0,  where  *  ^,  I 

are  rational  and  integral  functions;  in  other  words,  tiiis  equa- 
tion, bMug  true  if  ontyy^jr)  -  0,  cen  only  be  so  I7  zeaaon  tiiat 
the  left-hand  side  oontuns  /  («}  es  a  factor,  ot  we  mnst 
have  identicaUy  4^x)~Ml{x)~mx)/{x) .    And  it  ia, 

moreover,  dear  that  the  equation       -  I(x),  being  satisfied 

if  only/[jr)>-(^  mnst  be  satisfied  by  cadi  root  of  tin  eqaa- 

tion. 

From  the  themem  that  a  rational  symmetrical  fancCioai 
of  the  roots  is  expressible  in  terms  of  the  ooefllcieala,  it  at 
once  follows  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  an  equation 
(of  an  assignable  order)  having  for  its  roota  the  eeveral 
Taloea  of  any  given  (unsymmetricsl)  function  of  the  roots 
of  the  given  equation.  For  ezampis,  in  the  case  of  a 
quaitic  eqnation,  roots  (a,  ft,  e,  tf),  it  is  possible  to  find  aa 
equation  having  the  roots  aft,  oc,  a<I,  fte,  ftcf,  of  (being  thar^ 
fore  a  aeztio  equation)  :  viz.,  in  the  product 

(y  -  a*)(f  -  ae)(y  -  orfXjr  -  fcXr  -  MX»  -  «0 
the  coefficients  of  the  several  powen  of  y  will  be  sym- 
metrical functions  of  a,  ft,  ^  (f  and  thnafwe  rational 
and  integral  funetiws  of  the  ooeffioisnte  ,cf  the  qnaitio 
equation;  henc^  supposing  the  product  so  expressed, 
and  equating  it  to  zero,  we  have  the  required  aeztio 
equation.  In  the  same  manner  can  be  found  the  aeztio 
equation  having  the  roots  (a-ft)",  (a-c)*,.  (a-d)', 
(ft  -  c)*,  (ft  -  d)\  (0  -  (f)*,  which  is  the  equation  of  differ- 
encee  pOTiouslytefeiredto;  and  similarly  we  obtain  the  «qa*- 
tion  of  differences  for  a  given  equation  of  any  order.  Again, 
the  eqnation  sought  for  may  be  that  having  for  ita  n  roots 
the  given  raticmal  functions  ^a)  ,  ^ft) , ...  of  the  several 
roots  of  the  given  equation.  Any  such  rational  function 
can  (as  was  uowo)  be  expressed  ss  a  rational  and  integral 
function  of  the  order  n  -  1;  and^  retaining  x  in  place  of 
any  one  of  the  roots,  the  problem  is  to  find  y  from  the  equa- 
tions «"-j7iflr-^..«0,  andy-M(^^-*-Mi«f-'+ ..,  or, 
what  is  the  same  tiling,  ttom  these  two  equ^tms  to  dimi- 
nate  x.  TKia  is  in  not  Ihdumhaasen's  tranatnmatioB 
(1683). 

32.  In  connexion  with  what  precedes,  the  qneation 
arises  as  to  the  number  of  values  (obtained  by  penuntationa 
of  the  roots)  of  given  unsymmetrical  funeticme  of  the  roots, 
or  say  of  a  given  set  of  letters :  for  instance^  with  roots 
or  letters  (a,  ft,  c,  <f}  »*  before^  how  many  values  aza  then 
of  tiie  function  oft  -t-  «^  or  better,  how  many  fnnetionB 
an  then  ot  this  form  1  The  snswer  is  S,  viz.,  oft-t-cd^ 
00+bdf  ad+bc  i  or  fkfflin  we  may  ask  whether,  in  the  case 
of  a  given  number  td  lettei^  there  exist  fnnotions  wifh  a 
given  number  of  vdnes,  S-vaked,  4-vahied  fnaetiona,  } 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  for  any  givoi  number  of  letten 
then  exist  3-nlued  functions;  ue  [ooduct  of  theMifllap- 
ences  of  the  letten  is  such  a  functiooi^howerer  the  letters 
an  interdianged,  it  «lte™  onW  ite  ^/i^OT^fsal  Ao  two 
TaliusBnA,-A.  AndW.'Q^d^bViMBn^ 
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of  tke  letten,  Umh  tlw  genanl  iam  o(  >aoL  •  (unetioti  u 
F+QA;  thialiMoalythetwonlMP+QAiP-QA. 

In  th«  cue  of  4  letten  then  exist  (u  appean  abore) 
S-nliwd  fnuctioDS  :  bnfc  in  the  case  of  6  letten  there  doea 
not  eziit  anj'  3-nlued  or  i-Talued  function;  and  the  only 
5-Talaed  {nnctione  are  those  which  are  symmetrical  in 
ngud  to  four  of  the  letters^  and  can  thni  be  expressed  in 
termi  of  one  letter  and  ^mmetrical  fqfictiona  of  all  the 
letters.  These  last  theorems  present  themselves  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  oon-existanoe  fd  a  solution  of  a 
quintio  equation  by  radicals. 

The  theory  is  an  extensive  and  important  one,  depend- 
ing  on  the  notions  of  mbititidiotu  and  of  groupt^ 

23.  Returning  to  equations,  we  hare  the  very  import- 
ant theorem  thot^  given  the  value  of  any  unsymmetrical 
function  the  roots, in  the  case  of  a  qnartic  equation, 
the  function  a&+od^  it  is  in  general  poeaible  to  determine 
rationally  the  value  of  any  sioular  function,  such  as 
{a  +  6)'  +  («+d)». 

The  a  priori  gronnd  of  this  theorem  may  be  IDutfbated 
by  means  of  a  numerical  equation.  Suppose  that  the  roots 
of  a  quartic  equation  are  1, 2,  3, 4,  then  if  it  is  given  that 
ab  +  ed^lif  this  in  effect  detetmine* a, to  be  1,  3  and 
<,  d  to  be  3, 4  (vii.  a  - 1, 6  -  2  or  a  -  2,  &  - 1 ,  and  «  -  3,  d  -  4 
ore-Sk<l->4j  or  else  a,  &  to  be  3, 4  and  e,  d  to  be  1,2;  and 
it  thanfora  b  elfoet  detuniufla  ia  +  b/  +  {e+df  to  be 
-370,  and  not  any  other  value;  that  ii,  (a-t'()>+(«+d)>, 
a>  having*  single  value,  must  be  detamuiBUe  lationally. 
And  we  can  in  the  same  way  account  for  eases  of  faOure  as 
regards partioalar  equations;  thus,  the  roots  being  1,2,  3, 4 
•sbefon,  2  detarminea  a  to  be  -luditobo  -2; 
but  if  the  nwte  had  been  1,  3,  4, 16  theaa'&-16dMa  not 
oniquely  detanniM  Ojh  but  ooly  mtkM  ttem  to  be  1,10  or 
2,4  respectively. 

A«  to  the  a  pc^ertm  fsocif  umme,  for  initanee- 

then  jr,  +  y, + f ,y,  +  i^^  +  tj/^    'iVi  +  U%  + 
will  be  respectively  symmetncal  functions  of  the  roots  ts 
diequaitii^  tad  thmfOTe  rational  and  integral  functions  <tf 
the  ooeOeieots ;  that  is,  they  will  be  known. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  fj,  tp    are  all  known;  then 

1 A  mhsUtatlM  1«  the  opmllon  by  wMch  wa  pui  from  Um  primi- 
tive iinsgsnunt  id  »  UUmi  to  ay  otbn  snwgoiwt  cf  th»  mmt 

laltas:  tat  fMUnMt  ths  sabititnHaa         mmm  tkrt  •  to  to  bs 


clui^  lBlolk»lBlo^8iato<((llBb>s.  BaWttnUaos  uij,  ol 

oonni^  b»  npTMniUd  1>y  iliig1«  btten      , . . ;  - 1,  to  tha 

MMttatloa  vbtoh  Imt«  Iba  latUn  wuHarvd,  Two  «  mora  n1»tl-' 
tatlOM       te  compouuM  b««tlMr  tad  gin  riM  to  «  mbiUtatioti; 

pwtoBb^t  upon  tlw  prlipitln  urmniaiDait  ftrrt  tho  •uMttation 
fi  ml  tbM  vpoa  tha  laaott  tha  ratetttntloa  wa  hm  On  mbatitatioB 
«A  SaMltaUona  an  not  oomnatttlra;  tlma,  la  oot  In  gaanral-Ai: 
tat  thay  an  aMoelaUva,  «0.f =«.J»^  ao  that  atfr  Bu  s  datemlnata 
iBiwiili^  A  ssbatttstkB  jmmj  bs  compoiiBdad  say  aonbac  at  timaa 
wlthltaalf,  ■iidwtauhsna»powani^,i^..*e.  OnesilM  nirn- 
btr  of  mbrttatloiu  to  Umltad,  aoma  powor  nut  ba  a],  or  u  tUa 
may  be  axpnaaad  erary  labaUtatlan  to  a  root  of  unity.  A  gnmp  of 
nbaUtaUoiu  to  a  sat  that  aaah  two  of  than  eamponiidad  togathv 
fasttkarerteclTCaanMltatiMi  balmgliig  to  Oaaat;  mrygroap 
Isdaflsl  tiw  SBMttlBttaa  wd^,  ao  tiuA  m  nay  tagns  alap«ik  of  a 
gmp  l^fi, . .  {tha  Bombar  of  tarmi  to  tiia  ordar  of  tha  granp).  Tb« 
wholtayataa  of  tha  1.3.S...ii  nbatitiittoiu  vhlch  can  ba  parfonnad 
npm  tha  »  tottan  to  abrlonaly  a  group :  tha  ordv  oT  arary  otliar 
gnmpwUcli  can  ba  fonnad  ont  of  fbaaa  anbatltatloiit  to  a  ■abmottlpla 
si  tin  amabn ;  bnt  It  to  not  aoaraady  traa  that  a  group  aztoto  tha 
ofdarof  whtoh  to  aay  glna  aatainltipla  of  thtonaaibai.  Isttaoan 
of  a  datamtaiaiit  the  anbotitntiou  whteh  giro  ilw  to  tha  pealttn  tarm 
fomagroapthoocdarof'whldito  — Pot  suy  finettoB  of 
tba  M-tottan.  tha  «boto  awtoa  of  nbatttattona  whtoh  lasm  tba  Taloa 
oftbsitaMtloasnsltmd  taM»pcmp;  sndtbaDoaatoo  tba  suDbor 
of  vdase  «(  the  fkMttoB  Is  dlTUadtythe  oiteof  tbs 


the  equations  bung  linear  in  ^,  y^y,  tluaa  can  be  expressed 
ratumally  in  terms  the  ooefficiants  and  of  i„  t^;  that  is, 
jfy  y,  will  be  knowiL  But  oboerve  further  that  y,  is 
obtaued  as  a  fanetim  of  tj^t^L  symmetriiml  as  le^tfds 
fpt,;  it  cao  therefore  beexpnasedas  a  rational  function  of 
fj  and  of  f,  +  fp        ^  uience  as  a  mtimial  function  of 

and  of  fi +  <i'i+'A-*-Vs>  'iViI       these  last 

are  symmetrical  functions  of  the  roots,  and  as  snch  they 
are  expressible  rationally  in  terms  of  the  ooeffldienta ;  that 
is,  y^  will  be  expressed  as  a  rational  funetioo  td  and  of 
the  coefficients ;  or  (alone,  not  t^ot  fcafaig  kmnm, 
y,  will  be  rationally  determined. ' 

2i  We  now  consider  the  question  <tf  the  algebraical 
solution  of  equations, '  <v,  more  accorately,  that  oi  the 
adtUim  o/  aquaiiom  by  radieaU. 

In  the  case  of  a  qnadrio  equation  we  can 

hj  thb  assistance  of  the  sign  J(  )  or  (  find  an  ex- 
pression for  e  as  a  two-valued  function  of  ttie  coefficients 
Pf  q  eneh  that  subetitating  this  value  in  the  eqnation,  the 
equation  ia  thereby  identically  satisfied ;  it  bar  been  found 
that  this  expression  is 

and  the  equation  is  on  this  account  said  to  be  algebraiodly 
solvable,  or  more  accuratdy  solvable  by  radicals.  Or  we 
may  by  writing  x-  -\p+»,  reduce  the  equation  to 
'^~^]^-^)  yi*-t  to  an  equation  of  the  form  i^— a;  and 
in  vnrtue  of  its  being  thus  reducible  we  say  tiut  the 
original  equation  is  solvable  by  radicals.  And  the  qutotioo 
lor  an  eqnation  of  any  higher  order,  say  of  the  ordar  »,  is^ 
can  we  l^meana  of  radicals  (that  ia  by  aid  ctf  the  sign  !^(  ) 

OI  (  )•,  using  as  many  as  we  please  of  such  ugns  and 
with  any  values  of  m)  find  an  n-valaed  fan«tion  (or  »aj 
function)  of  the  coefficients  which  adiititiitMl  for  «  in  tlu 
eqnation  shall  aatisfy  it  identically. 

It  will  be  observed  Oat  the  coefflcients  p,'g. .  are  not 
explidtiy  considered  as  uambers,  but  even  if  they  do 
denote  nambera,  the  question  whether  a  numoical  equa- 
tion admits  at  sotntion  hj  radicals  is  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  before-mentioned  tbeOTem  of  the  existence  of  the 
n  roots  of  such  ao  equation.  It  does  not  even  follow  that 
in  the  case  of  ' a  numerical  equation  aolvable  \f  radicals  the 
algebraical  solution  pvea  the  nmneiical  solution,  but  this 
requires  explanation.  Consider  first  a  nnmerioal  quadrio 
eqnation  with  imaginary  coefficients.  In  the  formula 
x~\(p'^  •Jp' -  4g),  substituting  for  p,q  their  given 
numerical  vdnee,  we  obtain  for  s  an  expression  of  the  form 
x»a  +  0i*  N/y  +  fit,  where  a,  ^,y,S  are  real  numbers.  This 
expression  substituted  for  x  in  tne  qnadiic  equation  would 
aatisfy  it  identically,  and  it  is  thus  an  algebraical  adotion ; 
but  Oere  is  no  obvious  a  priori  reason  why  i/y+X'  ihonld 
have  »value->«-f  d^  where  e  and  dare  real  numbwsoalcul- 
aUe  fagr  the  extraction  of  a  root  or  roots  of  real  nnmbeta ; 
however  the  case  ia  (what  then  waa  no  a  |fn'ort  rig^t  to 
ej^ect)  that  »/y+Si  has  widi  a  value  calcnlaMe  by  meana 
of  the  radical  eiyrtw iwa  V{  ijy^+^^y\i  nd  hence  tha 
algebraical  solutum  of  «  numerical  quodoH  equation  does 
in  avwy  case  giv«  tha  mimerieal  aouition.  liu  caaa  ai  a 
numerical  cubic  equation  will  be  emridend  praaenl^.  - 

25.  AeubioequatiimcaBbescdkadl^ndiealB.  !ufcing 
for  greater  aim^inty  the  cubic  in  the  rodueed  fbnu 
ifi+fa-r^O,  ud  assuming  m^a+b^  tUa  will  be  a  nolur 
tion  if  only  Soiv^  and  a*-f  &*«r,  eqaotions  tribkh  pvi 
(a*-i')'-r>-^^,  a  quadrio  egnstiwi  oolraU*  liy  zadi> 
ca^  and  giving  (i^-i>-  ^r*  -  -^i^,  a  two-valued  fonotioa 
of  tte  ooeffieieata !  oombining  this  with  t^-fi*-r,  mhave 

a"-K'*+  -J^TT^t  »  two-valued  Amolion:  fw  the* 
havft  a  by  bmmn  of  a  cubgijisft*,  m.,     nOQ  |C 
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a«z-TalaedfuacUoao(  the  cobffieientt ;  but  fhen,  writing  | 

g  -  ^,  wa  L«Ta,  ai  'mt^y  be  bIiowti,  a "+  6  a  Uiree-valtied 

f anction  of  the  coeffioieotfl ;  and  x~a  +  b  U  the  leqoired 
Bolution  by  radicals.  It  woold  lUve  been  wrong  to  cora- 
*plete  the  aolntloa  hj  writing 

for  then  a+h  would  Hare  beea  given  ai  a  9-Talaed  fimctioa 
having  only  3  of  its  valnet  roots,  and  Uie  other  6  nlaea 
being  irreterant.  Obaarre  that  in  thii  lait  proom  we  make 
no  UBB  of  the  equation  iah  -  f ,  in  ita  or^nal  form,  but  use 
0DI7  the  derivfld  equation  STa*^!*,  implied  in,  bat  not 
implTing,  the  original  forin. , 

An  interesting  Tariation  oF  the  aolntion  ia  to  write 
X -a6(a  + 6),  gitbg  o'6»(n' +  6*)  -  r  and  3a"4"-j,  01  say 

a*+b*-  ~,  a*&*  - ;  and  eonaequeot^ 
3   

i,€  f  here  a*,  are  each  of  .them  a  two-valned  function,  but 
atf  the  only  effect  of  alteang  the  sign  of  the  quedrie 
radical  Is  to  interchange  a*,  &*,  they  may  ha  regarded  as 
each  of  them  one-valued;  a  and  6  are  each  of  them' 
3- valued  (for  observe  that  here  only  a^C,  not  a&,  ii  given) ; 
and  ob  (a  +  b)  tiivm  U  ia  appearanee  a  9-Talued  fnnotion ; 
bnt  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  it  ii  (aa  it  onght  to  he) 
only  3- valued. 

in  the  ease  of  a  nnmerical  cubic,  evea  when  the  co- 
efficients are  re^  snbetituting  tftaur  values  in  the  ezpree- 
aioa   

this  may  depend  on  an  ezpreseif^o  of  the  form  + 
where  y  and  8  are  real  numbers  (it  will  do  so  if  r* 
is  a  negative  number),  and  then  we  eanma  Ij  the  eztrac- 
tion  of  any  root  cr  tSsta  of  real  poutiva  nambeta  reduce 
^^tXi  to  the  form  «-t-(fi ,  «  and  i  real  numbers  ;  hence 
hero  the  algebraical  aolntion  does  nal  give  the  nnmerical 
tolntioD,  and  we  have  here  the  ae-called  ''irreducible  ease" 
of  a  cubic  equation.  By  what  precede!  there  is  nothing 
in  this  that  might  not  have  beeir  expected;  the  algebraical 
solution'  malces  the  aolution  depend  on  the  eztracUoa  of 
the  cube  root  <tf  —  a  number,  and  there  waa  no  reason  for 
flxpectiBg  this  to  be  a  real  number.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  ease  in  question  is  that  wherein  the  three  roota  of  the 
numerical  cubic  equation  are  all  real :  if  the  roote  are 
two  imaginary,  one  real,  then  oontrariwise  tfae  quantity 
nader  the  cube  root  is  real;  and  the  algebraioal  solution 
girea  the'  nnmericaT  ona 

Th9  irreducible  case  ia  solvabl*  by  a  trigonometrical 
formula,  bnt  ihia  u  not  a  aolution  by  cadieals :  it  conatBts 
ia  elTeot  in  reducing  the  given  nhmerical  cutte  (not  to  a 
enhie  of  the  form  z*-ff ,  aolvable  by  the  extraction  of  a' 
cube  root,  but)  to  a  eubio  of  the  form  Ir*- 3x-a,  cor- 
responding  to  tfae  equation  4coa*0-3eoe<'-coe349  which 
aervea  to  determine  atM0  whw  cosSi?  is  known.  The 
theory  is  applicable  to  an  algebraical  cubic  eqoation;  aay 
that  audi  an  equation,  if  it  oiQ  he  reduced  to  the  form 
4x>  -  3z  «  a,  is  solvable  by  "  trisection''~then  the  general 
cubic  equation  is  solvable  by  trisection. 

26.  A  quartio  equation  is  solvable  by  radicals:  and  it 
ia  to  be  remarked  that  the  existence  of  such  a  solution 
depends  on  the  existence  of  3-vjilued  functions  such  as 
ab+ed  of  the  four  roots  (a,  b,e^tt)z  by  what  precedes 
ab^ed'iA  the  root  of  a  cubic  equation,  which  equation  is 
solvable  by  radicals:  hence  ab  +  ed  can  be •  found  by 
radicals ;  and  sioca  abed  is  a  given  function,  ab  and  cd  can 
then  be  fcAind  by  radicals.  But  by  what  precedes,  if  ab 
h3  known  then  any  aimfhv  f unctim,  say  a  +    is  obtain< 
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I  able  rationally ; .  and  then  from  the  values  of  a  +  h  and  ah 
we  may  by  reidicala  obtain  themlne  of  a  w  fr,  that  ii^  an 
expression  for  thd  root  of  tha^ven  qnartie  equation :  too 
expression  ultimately  obtained  is  4<valued,  corrflspooding  to 
the  different  values  of  the  eeveral  radicals  which  enter 
therein,  and  we  have  thus  the  expression  by  radicals  of 
each  of  the  four  roots  of  the  quartio  eqdation.  But  when 
the  qnartie  is  numerical  the  aame  thing  happena  as  in  the 
liubie,  and  the  algebrafcal  aolntion  does  not  in  every  caaa 
give  the  nnmerical  one. 

Tt  will  be  nnderstood  from  the  foregoing  explanation  aa 
to  the  quartio  how  in  the  next  foDowing  case,  that  of  the 
qnintic,  the  question  of  the  solvability  by  radicals  depends 
on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  i^valoed  functions  of 
the  five  roots  {a,  b,  c,d,t) ;  the  fuodamemal  theorem  is  the 
one  already  atated,  a  rational  fnnction  of  five  lettera,  if  it 
has  lees  than  6,  cannot  have  more  than  3  values,  that  is, 
there  are  no  3-valued  or  4-valacd  fnncttona  of  6  lettera : 
and  by  reasoning  depending  ia  part  upon  this  theorem, 
Abel  (1824-)  showed  that  a  gianer^  qufaitic  equation  ia  not 
solvable  by  radicals;  and  a  fotiiori  tiie  general  equation  of 
any  order  higher  than  6  is  not  aolrable  by  radicala. 

27.  The  geqeral  theory  of  tha  solvability  of  an*  equa- 
tion by  radicals  depends  fundamentally  on  Vandemonde'a 
remark  (1770)  that,  snpposing  an  equation  ia  advable  by 
radicals,  and  that  we  have  therefore  an  algebrueal  ezpree- 
flion  of  z  in  terms  of  the  ooeflScients,  then  aubstitBting  for 
the  coefficients  their  valnea  in  terms  of  the  roots,  the  in- 
sulting expression  moat  reduce  itself  toaiw  ime  at  pleaenm 
of  the  roots  a,b,e,.;  thoa  in  the  case  of  tte  qoadrie  eqn*- 
tion,  in  the  expression  x  —  \(p+  ijp*-  iq),  substituting  for 
P  and  q  their  values,  and  observing  that  (a  +  &)'  -  4afi  — 
(0-6)',  this  becomea  «-|fa  +  J+  J(a-b)*},  the  value 
being  a  orb  according  aa  the  radical  is  taken  to  be  +(a~b) 
or  -  (a  -  b). 

So  in  the  cubic  equation  -pa^+qx-r-O,  if  the 
roota  are  a,6,e,  and  if  w  is  used  to  denote  an  imagioaiy  cube 
root  of  nni^,  -I- »  + 1  -  0,  then  writing  toe  shortness 
p-a  +  fc  +  e,  L-a  +  w6-f-«*'e,  H-<i+«i*&4-*>e,  it  u  at 
ooee  seen  tb»i  LM.  + M*,  and  therefon  also  (L*  -  M*)' 
are  symmetrical  functiona  of  the  roots,  and  conaeqaeDtiy 
rational  innetiona  of  the  ooefficienta :  hence 

is  a  rational  fonetion  of  the  coefficients,  which  whan  tiheaa 
are  replaced  by  their  Talnai  oa  functions  of  the  cooti 
becomea,  according  to  the  sign  given  to  the  qn^drie  radical, 
- or  U*:  taking  it  -  L*.  the  onho  root  of  the  ntprea- 
sion  haa  tha  three  valnea  h,*aL,v,*h  ;  and  LU  divided  by 
the  aame  enbe  coot  haa  therefore  the  valaea  U,«*H^«*H ; 
whence  finally  tfae  expression 

haa  the  three  valaea 

that  is,  these  are  -a,b,e  respectively.  *  If  the  value  U*  had 
been  taken  instead  of  then  the  expression  would  have 
had  the  same  tiiree  values  a,b,c  Comparing  the  aolution 
given  for  thff  cubic  a;^  -  r — 0,  it  will  readily  be  seui 
that  the  two  eolutions'^re  identical,  and  that  the  function 
r*  -  under  the  radical  sign  must  (by  aid  of  the  relft- 
tion  p—O  which  eubalsts  in  thia  case)  reduce  itself  to 
(L'  -  M*)* ;  it  is  only  by  each  radical  being  equal  to  a 
rational  fnnction  of  the  roots  that  the  final  expreeaioa  em 
become  equal  to  the  roots  a,  b,  e  reapectivaly. 

28.  The  fonpnUe  for  Hke  cubic  were  obtained  by  La- 
grange (1770-71)  from  h 'different  point  of  ^^^Vr  Upm 
azamiuing  and  comparing  the  prindpal  known  inathodi  foz 
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the  solatioB  of  tlgthnical  ViJuAinoM,  ht  fonnd  that  tlu7 
all  nltiinat^  dapeoded  apoo  finding  a  **  laaolTnit  *  eqoft- 
tiOB  oi  whidi  the  root  is  a+itb+J'a^-iM^,,,,  wbdng 
an  inaginaiy  root  onitf,  of  the  same  ocdei  u  the 
eqnatioo ;  4^.f  for  the  enbie  the  lOot  i»  a+«ift+«i*^  »  en 
imeginarj  enbe  root  of  vnitj.  £ndenUj  ^  method  giree 
ttal/m  qttidrie  equetioBf  whtoh  ii  the  **  zeeolTeat "  eqne*- 
tioo  in  thie  ptrticolar  oaie. 

For  a  qnaitie  the  fomn]*  prewnt  thMneelres  la  a  eoaie- 
what  differant  fonn,  bjr  letKm  tbat  4  la  not  a  prime 
nnnhar.  Attempting  to  apply  it  to  a  qointia^  ire  eeek  /or 
•  kha  equtioa  of  which  the  root  is  +«*«}> 
*•  an  inuiginary  fifth  root  ti  mitj,  or  rather  the  fifth 
power  thereof  (a  4* + «*: + o^tf  4-  thii  k  a  a4-TC]a«d 
fonetion,  bnt  it  we  conaider  tb«  foor  ^alnie  eorrtepondiag 
to  tha  root!  ol  wutjr  h^m*!*^.  »*,  viz,,  the  Talnea 

asy  ^mtnotricel  fii&otion  of  theae^  test  inatanee  th^r  ram, 
ii  a  ta*n]aed  fnnetifm  cf  the  looti.  and  nay  therefore  be 
determinod  by  meana  of  a  lextie  eqaataoa,  tiie  ooeffleiente 
vhareof  are  rational  fnnetioiw  of  the  coefldeots  of  the 
original  qnintie  eqnation ;  the  coneloaim  bmng  that  the 
■olation  of  an  eqoation  of  the  fifth  order  ia  made  to  de- 
pend upon  that  an  eqnation  of  the  aizth  order.  Thk  ia^  <d 
eoune,  nialem  for  uie  solntion  of  the  qnintio  equation, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  doei  not  admit  of  solotbn 
by  ra^cale ;  bat  the  eqnation  ot  the  Bizth  order,  Lagrange's 
rMolTeal  sextic^  is  Teiy  important,  and  is  intimately  oon- 
seoted  with  all  the  later  Invaitigationa  in  the  theory. 

39.  It  is  to  be  remarhed,  in  regard  to  the  qneetion  of 
ac^Talnli^  by  radicals,  that  not  on^  the  eoemeienti  are 
taken  to  be  arbitrary,  but  it  is  assnmed  that  they  are 
represented  each  by  a  single  letter,  or  say  rather  that  they 
are  not  so  expressed  in  terms  of  otiier  arbitraiy  qnantitim 
«s  to  make  a  sohitioD  possible.  If  the  eoefileieDts  are  not 
■U  arbitrary,  for  instance,  if  aome  of  them  are  nro,  a 
sextie  oqoation  might  be  oit  the  form  ^  +  b^+a^+d^O, 
and  so  be  solTahle  as  a  cobio ;  or  if  the  eoeffidants  of  the 
aeitio  ara  ^van  fnnctions  of  the  six  arbitrary  qvastities 
aihCfdt  f,  /,  soch  that  the  sextto  ia  rsaUy  of  the  form 
(^+tt«+J)(x*  +  (a»+<f»'+«*+y)-0,  then  it  teeahs  np 
btothe  eqaatioaax*4-aar+fr-0,  x*  +  eat>  f  <£);*•(•  a 4/- 0, 
and  is  ctHueqoently  solvable  by  radicals;  so  alio  if  the 
form  is  (s-a)(ar-&)(«-e)(s-d)(c-<){«-/)-(^  (hen 
the  eqnalioa  is  solvahle  by  ladicab, — in  thia  estreme  ease 
ratioimlly.  Such  cases  of  solnbUity  are  self-evidant;  bat 
they  are  mongb  to  show  that  the  general  fliaorem  the 
non<solTabOi^  by  radicals  of  an  eqnatioa  of  the  fifA  or 
any  higher  older  does  not  in  any  wise  exdnde  for  each 
ordera  the  existenoe  of  partlonlar  eqnations  solTable  by 
radieali^  and  there  are^  in  fao^  extenaiTe  dasses  of  eqao- 
tions  which  are  thus  soIvaUe;  the  Uaomial  aqnations 
^  - 1  -  0  paaent  an  instance. 

30.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  the  several  roots 
of  the  eqnation  i^-l-O  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

eoe  «  +  i  «n  ~  ,  bnt  Oe  qneation  ia  now  that  of  U» 

algebraical  solution  (or  solnUon  by  radicals)  of  tiiis  eqna- 
tion.   There  is  always  a  root-1;  if  •  be  any  other  root, 

then  obrionsly  u,  «*,  ara  all  of  diem  roots ; 

^-1  eootains  the  facttar  «-  ],  and  It  thna  appears  th^ 
■h     •  •  a*^'  an  the  a  - 1  note  of  the  eqnatioa 

wehaTs^  of  ooone,  »"-*+••-'.  -0.  I 

It  is  proper  to  distinguish  the  casee  u  prime  and  n  eom- 
joslta;  and  in  tiif]attef  ease  Oere  la  a  mstinetion  aoootd- 1 
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ing  ai  the  prime  factors  of  a  are  stmpto  or  mnltjple.  By 
way  of  illaatratioo,^  suppose  sucoeauvely  n  —  1 S  E.ud  n  —  9  • 
in  the  former  esse,  if  •  be  an  imagiDary  root  of  -  1  —  0 
(or  mot  of  fl:*  +  ar  +  l—0),  and  an  imaginary  root  of 
«»-  l-O  (or  root  of  +  1  - 0),  then  v  may 

be  taken  -afi  ;  the  snceesMve  powers  thereof,  o^,  a'^,  ^,  . 

a*,  A  a^,  a^S*,  a,  A  «'i8*,  Me  the  rooU 
of  i-"  +  c"....  +  a-l-]-0;  the  solntion  thus  depeods  on 
the  solntion  of  the  equations  Jc*  - 1  -  0  and  «(■  - 1  -  0.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  a  be  an  imsginsry  root  of  ai*-l-0  («r 
root  of  jr*  +  X  + 1  -  0),  then  the  eqnstion  s*  -  1  -  0  gtTsa 
**  - 1,  a.  or  o" ;  »*  -  1  gives  «  - 1,  a,  or  a* ;  and  the  eolo' 
tion  thus  depends  on  tibe  solutitm  of  the  eqnations  «■  - 1 
-0,  «*-a-0,  «*-a'-a  The  first  eqnation  has  the 
roota  1,  a,  a';  if  j9  be  a  root  of  dthsr  of  the  others,  say  if 
fi'  —  a,  then  sssnmiog  m^fi,  the  sneesssive  powers  are  0, 
/S*,  a,  oA  tfl,  a'A  a'^*  vhieh  are  the  rooU  of  the 
eqoation  X* + a* . . . + X  + 1  -  0. 

It  thus  appeara  Uiat  the  only  case  which  need  be  con 
sidered  is  that  of  a  a  prime  number,  and  writing  (as  is 
more  naoal)  r  In  place  of  ^  we  hare  r,  r',  r*, .  •  •  f*~'  as 
the  (a   ^)  roots  of  tiie  rednoed  eqnation 

then  not  only  f*- 1-0,  bnt  also      +  +r+l-0. 

31.  The  proeeae  of  sidntiua  due  to  Qsoas  (1801)  depends 
essentially  on  the  arrangement  of  tlie  roots  in  a  certain 
ordo;  Til.,  not  as  above,  with  the  indices  of  r  la  arith- 
metical progression,  but  with  their  indices  in  geometrical 
progression;  the  prime  njimber  n  has  a  eertaiu  number  of 
prime  roots  ff,  which  are  such  that  is  the  lowest  power 
of  ff,  which  is  =  1  to  the  modolns  a ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thin^  that  the  series  of  powers  1,  ff,  ^••'Sr~\  each 
divided  by  a,  leave  (in  a  different  order)  the  remainders 
1,  S,  3 ...  It  - 1 ;  hence  giving  to  r  in  raccsssion  tbo 
indices  1,  ^,  ^ . . .  we  have,  in  a  different  order,  the 
whole  series  of  roots  r,  r*,  r* . . . 

lo  the  most  sim[de  csae,  n  -  6,  the  equation  to  be  solved 
ia«*-|-x*4-ff'+«+l«0;  here  2  is  a  prime  root  tit  9,  and 
the  order  of  tiie  roota  is  r,  r*,  r*,  i*.  The  Oanarian  {Krth 
cess  consists  in  forming  an  equati<m  for  determining  the 
periods  Fj,  F],  -  r  +  f*  and  r*+i*  reepectife]y,~thesa 
being  each  that  the  symmetrical  fnnctions  F^  +  Fi, 
P,F,  ara  ratiMiaUy  detorminaUe :  in  &ct  P*  -f  F,  —  - 1 , 
Pjp,_(r  +  HXr>  +  r»),  -H+»*  +  f*+r',  -t^  +  r*  +  r+t^, 

-  -1.  F„  F,  ara  thus  the  roots  of  «*  +  v-l-0;  and 
talring  ihem  to  be  known,  they  ar^  themselves  broken  up 
into  subpsriodi^  in  the  present  case  single  terms,  r  and  H 
iat  Pj,  r'  and  r*  for  P,;  the  symmetrical  functions  of 
these  ara  then  rationally  determined  in  terms  of  Pj  and 
P.;  thus  f+r^-^f  r.r*-l,  cr  r,  i*  are  the  roots  of 
K^-F^H-i-l-O.  The  mode  of  division  is  mora  deeriy 
seen  for  a  larger  value  ot  n;  thus^  for  it-7  a  prime  root 
is  -  3,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  roota  is  r,  r*,  r^,  t*,  r*,  r*. 
We  way  form  either  S  periods  each  of  2  terms.  Pi,  F|,  F« 

—  f-t-f*,  r*  +  r*,  r'4f*  reepeotively ;  or  else  3  periods  each 
of  3  terms,  F„  P,  -  r  r«  -f  r*,  r»  +  +  r*  respectively ;  in 
each  ease  the  aymmetrical  functaons  of  the  periods  aro 
rationally  dstemunable:  thus  in  the  cass  of  the  two 
periods  Pi  +  P,--1,  TjPf-Z  +  r-t-r*  +  r*  +  f*  +  i*  +  r*t 
»3;  and  the  periods  beug  known  the  symmetrical 
functions  of  the  several  terms  at  each  period  ara  ratiooaDy 
determined  in  terms  of  the  periods,  thus  r  +  H  +  H-Fi, 
r.r«-i-r.»'*  +  f«.r»-P„  r.f*.r*-l. 

The  theory  was  further  developed  by  Lagrange  (1808), 
who,  applying  his  general  process  to  the  equation  in  ques- 
tion, a^^  +  ar"-'.  .  +  r+l-0  (the  roots  a,  i,  *. .  being  the 
I  several  powers  of  r,  the  indices  in  geometrical  progression 
[as  above),  diowed  that  the  innotion  («<Mg^+«^K. .)**"' 
I  was  in  ^is  cnaa  a  giran  fnnctiott  of  •  '^h  iste^^co- 
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efficients.  Beverting  to  the  befon-meatt6n6d  pftrtddol&r 
eqnetion  •Mr' + r+ 1—0,  it  u  rery  interaeting  to 
oompere  tlie  prooeu  Of  eolutioa  with  tiut  tar  the  eola- 
tion of  the  general  quartie  the  looti  whraeof  ere  a,  ft,  i£ 
Take  «y  a  root  of  weeiraatiQnw*- 1»-0  (whence  « ia  •>  1, 
-  1*  ^  OT-  S  >t  pleaenra\ftnd'eoarider  the  n^mAoa 

the  dereloped  value  ttf  tUa  it 

-  «*-l-»*-f«<+^+8(<W+>V)+lS(a%I+Ma+A(»-t-<nie) 

+  ti*  {  4(aV + fa + -(- A)  +  12(a>6e + } 

that  ia,  thia  is  a  6-Talited  function  oi  a,  h,  c,  Oia  not  of 
a  aextio  (which  is,  in  fust,  Movable  hy  ladioali;  but  thii  is 
not  here  material). 

howerer,  a,  b,  e,  d  denote  the  roota  r,  **,  f*,  r*  of  the 
flpeoial  eqnatira),  thwi  the  azpreaaion  beoomei 

r*+r»+r+r«+«(I  +i)+U{,«+f*+H+f) 
4»  {4a  +  l  +1  +1  )+12<r*+f»+r  +r^I 

via.,  dua  ia- 

a  eompletely  determined  Taloe.   Tliat  ia,  we  have 

which  xeanlt  oontaina  the  aolation  of  the  eqnation.  If 
we  hare  (f-+f*+r*  +  r*)*«>  1,  which  u  rigjit;  if 
a—  -1,  then  (r+r*  -f*  -r')*-25;  if  «  — ^  then  we  lure 
{r-r*  +  t  (r*-r*)}*-  -15  +  30i;  and  if  then 
{r~t*-i  (r*-r")}*-  -15 -20i;  the  aolaUon  may  be 
eompleted  wiUiont  difficulty. 

KBoIt  ii  perfectly  general,  thns : — ft  being  a  prime 
number,  re  root  of  the  equation  a^*+af-'....+a!+ 1-0, 
«  a  foot  of  t**~'  - 1 X  0,  and  a  prime  loot  ot  E.  1 
(mod.  nj,  then 

(r+.f»..,.+i.^-V""VV 
ia  ft  ^rea  funetbn  M,+M,« . . .  -hH^^i^  with  integ^ 
coeffioiente,  and  by  the  extraction  of  (»-  L)th  roota  of  tiftia 
and  aimilar  expreaaiona  we  nhimately  cbtiiik  r  in  tenna 
u,  which  ia  taken  to  be  known ;  the  eqnatioa  «"  - 1  0,  » 
a  prime  nnmbw,  ia  thus  aolvable  by  imdicaU.  In  partieolar, 
if  M  - 1  be  a  power  of  2,  the  aolation  (by  either  pioeaaa] 
requirea  the  extraction  of  aqnare  roota  tmly ;  ud  it  waa 
thoa  that  Gaiua  diaooTered  that  it  waa  poaaible  to  oon- 
Btmct  geomatricaQy  the  regular  polygona  «f  17  aidea  and 
S57  aidea  ie^>ectiTely.  Some  interesting  derelopmenta  in 
regard  to  the  theoiy  were  obtained  by  Jacob!  (1637) ;  see 
the  memmr  "  (Jebra  die  Kreiatheilong^  a.a.w.,"  GrtlU, 
i.  XX*.  (1^46).. 

The  equation  ^*  +  .  .+x*-1^0  haa  been  oonaidered 
for  ita  own  aake^  but  it  alao  aema  as  a  specimen  of  a 
class  of  equations  aolrable  by  radicals,  oonaidered  by  Abel 
(1828),  and  since  called  Abelian  eqnationa,  Tiz.,  for  the 
Abelian  eqnation  of  the  order  «,  if  a;  be  an;  root,  the  roota 
are  z,  fo,  ^ . . .  (6x  being  a  rational  function  of  x, 
and  ff'x — t) ;  the  theory  is,  in  fact,  reiy  analogous  to  that 
of  the  above  particular  case.  A  mcne  general  theorem 
obtained  by  Abel  ia  as  follows : — If  the  roota  of  an  equa- 
tion of  any  order  are  oonoected  together  in  such  wiae  that 
all  the  roots  can  be  expreasad  rationally  in  terms  of  any 
one  of  them,  aay  a; ;  if,  moreover,  Ox,  6^  being  any  two 
of  the  roota,  we  have  the  equation  will  be 

solvable  algebraically.  It  is  proper  to  refer  aUo  to  Abel's 
definition  of  an  irredveibU  equation :  —  an  eqnation 
0x«  0,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  rational  functions  of 
a  certain  number  of  blown  qnantitlBa  a,  ^  e . . ,  ia  called 
icradwiUe  when  it  ia  imposriUe  to  uqpmai  ita  roota  I7  an 
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S nation  of  an  Inferior  degree,  the  coefficients  of  which  an 
10  ratitmal  functions  fif  « . . ,  ^or,  what  ia  the  aame 
thing,  when  ^  does  not  break  up  into  &otors  which  are 
ntiooal  f  anctiona  of  a,  9,  0 . . ).  ,  Abel  applied  hia  the<»y 
to  the  equatioQs  which  present  themselves  in  the  diviricm 
of  the  elliptte  functions,  but  sot  to  the  modular  equationa. 

33.  Bat  the  theory  of  the  algel»«ical  aohiUon  of  equationa 
in  its  moat  complete  form  was  estaUished'  by  Galois  (bom 
October  1811,  killed  in  a  duel  Uay  1832 ;  see  his  collected 
worka,  IaouvQU,  i.  zl.,  1846).  The  definition  of  an  irre- 
ducible equation  resembles-  Abel's, — an  equation  is  re- 
dudUe  when  it  admits  of  a  rational  dii^or,  irrednciblo 
in  the  contrary  case ;  only  the  word  rationed  is  need  in  thia 
extended  sense  that,  in  connexion  with  the  coefficients  ot 
the  given  equation,  or  with  the  irratiwial  quantitiea  (if 
any)  whereof  these  are  composed,  he  c<msiden  any  nnmber 
of  other  irrational  quantitiea  called  "  a4ioint  radicals,*  and 
he  tenns  rational  any  rational  function  of  the  coefficients 
(or  the  imtionala  whereof  they  are  composed)  and  of  theaa 
adjoint  radicals;  the  epithet  irredacible  is  thua  taken 
either  abatdntely  or  in  a  rdative  sense,  acoording  to  the 
^Btem  of  Bctjoint  radicals  which  are  ta^:en  into  aoconnt 
For  inatance^  the  eqnaUon  c*+a!*+a'-f  j:4'1<-<>;  Oie  left 
hand  side  haa  here  no  ratumal  divisor,  and  the  eqnation 
ia  irreducible;  but  thia  function  is-(a^-f-l«+l/-|«', 
and  it  haa  thus  the  irrational  divison  iD* -f  ^(1  4- 
^+I{l—<,j6)x-i-l;  and  these,  if  we  a^om  the  radical 
^5,  are  rational,  and  the  equation  is  no  longer  irredodble. 
In  the  case  of  a  given  equation,  assmned  to  be  irreducible, 
the  problem  to  solve  the  eqnation  is,  in  fact,  that  ol  fill- 
ing radicals  by  the  ai^QocUon  of  whidi  the  eqnatioa  be- 
comes reducible ;  for  inatanee,  the  general  qnadrio  eqnation 
«'-)-p'+7">0  u  irredudbie,  bnt  it  beeomea  redndbla^ 
breaking  up  into  rational  linear  factors,  when  we  adjdfl  the 
radical  J\^-q> 

Hie  hmdamental  theorem  ia  the  Proposition  L  of  tin 
''Mtooire  snr  les  conditions  do  rte>lnbilite  dea  Aquatiooa 
par  radic&ux  f  viz.,  given  an  equation  of  which  a,  6,  e . .  are 
the  M  roots,  there  ia  always  a  group  of  permutations  <k  tihe 
letters  a,  ^  e . .  possessed  of  the  following' propertiea  ^ 

1.  Every  fonetion  of  the  roots  invariuile  I7  the  mbitt 
tntiona  of  the  group  is  rationally  knowa 

3.  Reciprocally  every  rationally  determinable  funetira 
of  the  roota  ia  invariable  by  the  substitutions  of  the  groups 
Here  by  an  invariable  function  ta  meant  not  only  a 
fonetion  which  the  form  is  invariable  by  the  substitu- 
tions of  the  group,  but  further,  one  of  which  the  value  is 
invariable  by  thess  snbatitntions ;  tfx  instance,  if  the  eqoa- 
tim  be  0,  then  is  a  function  of  the  roots  invariule 
by  any  substitution  whatever.  And  in  saying  that  a  func- 
tion is  rationally  known,  it  ia  meant  that  its  valne  is  ex- 
pressible rationally  in  terms  of  the  coeffidenta  and  of  the 
adjoint  quantitiea. 

For  inatanee,  in  the  case  of  a  general  eqnation,  Uic 
gronp  is  simply  the  system  of  the  1.2.3 . . .  H  permntationa 
of  all  the  roota,  aince,  in  thia  caa^  the  ouy  rationally 
determiaaUe  fmiolu»s  era  Ao  iiymraetiie  fimrticM  of  the 
roota. 

In  the  case  of  the  eqnation  ...-i-a-i-l»0^  »  a 
prime  number,  a,  0. . .  jt-r,  r*,  t^...r'"~*,  where  g  ia 
a  prime  root  dt  n,  then  the  gronp  ia  the  cyclical  group 
ahe,..h,he..,1ia,...hib...J,  that  i%  in  thia  partieolar 
case  the  nnmber  iii  the  permntationa  of  dia  Cni^  ia  oqaal 
to  the  order  of  the  eqoati'on. 

This  notion  ot  the  group  of  the  original  equation,  or  el 
the  gronp  of  the  eqnati<ni  aa  varied  by  the  adjunction  of  a 
aeries  of  radicals,  seems  to  be  the  fnndamental  one  in 
Galoia'a  the<Hy.  Bnt  tha  xnofalei^  of-a(datie«.1:9Ltadicalit 
inatead  of  beiiig  the  aolc  oigect  of  tlw  thawy,  Qechi  w  At 
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£nt  fink  <il  a  long  duun  of  qoMticiii  nlotiog  to  dw  tnu- 
foraifttioa  ftad  classification  ol  imtioDsIs. 

XUtnming^  to  the  qaeitioD  of  t^ntioa  hj  niS&etkf  it 
will  -be  readity  andantood  that  bj  tbe  x^jmictioii  «l  a 
ndicd  &»  groap  mi^^  to  diroiniiliad ;  for  iiutaoce,  in  tlie 
CUB  of  tbo  ^nwal  enlaoi  whsra  the  group  ii  that  of  ths 
six  pennatationa^  I7  th«  a4jnuction  ik  the  aqoan  mot 
which  entai*  into  the  iohitiott,  the  group  is  reduced  toa£^ 
fteo.  coA;  that  i%  it  beoomea  poasibla  to  ezpnas  rationall/, 
in  tenns  of  the  coeffieienta  ami  of  the  anoint  squaie  not, 
aajfonedon  anch  aa  a%  +  iV+«^  which  is  not  altaied  hf 
the  cfdieal  anbstttaticm  a  into  b  into  e,  e  into  a.  And 
hence,  to  detanmne  whethn  an  equation  of  a  given  fom 
is  aolTable  by  tadicala,  the  cooise  of  inTealigation  is  to 
inquire  vhetheii',  by  the  saoceasiTe  a4junetioQ  c£  ladieali, 
it  H  poistble  to  lednoe  the  ori^oal  group  «f  the  equation 
ao  as  to  make  it  ultimatelj  eonsiat  of  a  single  pennntatt<ML 

The  condition  in  order  that  an  equation  ot  a  given  prime 
order  fittiaj  be  scdvaUe  by  radicals  was  in  this  way  obtained 
— in  Uie  first  instance  in  the  form  (scarcely  intelUgiUs  wiUi- 
out  further  ezplknation)  that  enijr  function  ttf  ti^  roots 
»if*f...s^  invariable  by  the  auntitutiona  for 
must  ba  rationaI]7  known;  and  then  in  the  eqnindent 
iorm  that  the  resolvent  equation  of  the  Mder  1 . 2. 
must  have  a  rational  root  In  perdcolar,  the  oondftion  in 
order  that  a  quintio  equation  may  be  solvabla  ia  th^ 
lAgrange's  resolreot  <d  the  order  6  may  have  a  rational 
factor,  a  rosolt  obtained  from  a  direct  investigatifln  in  a 
valuable  mrauMr  by  E  Luther,  Cfrelh,  t  xiiiv.  (1847). 

Among  other  results  demonstrated  or  announced  by 
Qalois  may  be  mentionsd  those  relating  to  the  modular 
equations  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions ;  ior  the  tnos- 
formatiooB  of  the  orders  5, 7,  II,  the  modnliur  equationa  of 
the  orders  6,  6,  13  are  depressible  to  the  ordoa  ff,  7, 11 
respectively ;  but  for  the  transformation,  n  a  prime  number 
greater  thui  11,  the  depression  is  impossible. 

The  geoerat  theory  ol  Qalois  in  regard  to  the  solptaon 
of  equations  was  completed,  and  some  of  the  demonstra- 
tions supplied  by  Betti  (1853>  See  also  SerrefTs  Coan 
aAlgibn  tupirieuTe^  3d  ed.,  1854;  4th  ed.  1877-78,  in 
course  of  publication. 

S3.  Returning  to  quintic-equations,Jerrard(18S5)eBtab- 
liahed  the  theorem  that  the  general  quintio  equation  is  by 
tiie  extraction  of  only  square  and  eid)io  roots  redudble  to 
the  form  •^+a«  +  6-0,  or  what  is  the  aame  thin&  to 
x'+ir+i^O.  The  actual  reduction  by  neana  of  Tswm- 
hansen's  theorem  was  effected  by  Henntte  in  connexion 
with  his  elliptic-fnnction  eolation  of  the  quintio  equatiim 
(1858)  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  It  was  shown  by 
Cockle  and  Harley  (1B58-59)  in  connexion  with  the 
Jerrardian  form,  and  by  Cayley  (1861),  that  lAgrange's 
resolvent  equation  of  the  uzth  order  can  be  replaced  by  a 
more  simple  sextic  equation  occupying  a  like  place  in  the 
theory. 

The  theory  of  the  modular  equations,  more  particularly 
for  ^  case  a -6,  baa  been  studied  by  Hermite,  Ero- 
M^er,  and  Brioechl  In  the  esse  a -6,  the  modular 
equation  of  the  order  6  depends,  as  already  mentioned,  on 
an  equation  of  the  order  6;  and  converaely  the  general 
quintio  eqnation  may  be  made  to  depend  upon  this 
modular  equation  of  the  order  6;  that  is,  assuming  the 
ai^ntion  of  this  modular  equation,  we  can  solve  (not  by 
radicals)  the  general  qnintie  eqnation;  this  is  Hermite's 
eolation  of  the  general  qnintie  equation  by  elliptie  fnno- 
tions  (1858);  it  is  analogou  to  the  before-mentioned 
trigfmometrieal  solution  of  the  cubic  equation.  The 
theory  is  reproduced  and  developed  in  Briosdii's  memoir, 
"UeberdlsAuflosnngder  GleichnngenTomfQnften  Ch1d^'' 
Uatk.  AnndUn,  t  xiil  (1877-78). 

34.  Xlw  i;reat  modem  work,  leprodoeing  the  theniia  vi 
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Qaloiis  and  exhibiting  the  theory  uf  algebraic  equationa  as 
a  whole^  ia  Jwdan's  TraiUdm  Subttitvtumt  tt  da  Sgua- 
iioiu  Mffibngut$,  Paris,  1870.  Hie  work  is  divided  into 
foor  books— book  i,  preliminary,  rebting  to  the  theory 
of  congntencee;  book  ii  is  in  two  chapters,  the  fiist 
relating  to  subatitutiona  in  general,  the  eecond  to  aubatitu- 
tioaa  defined  analytically,  and  diiefly  to  linear  sobetitn- 
tiona ;  book  iii  haa  four  diapten,  the  first  discossing  the 
principles  of  the  genual  theory,  the  other  three  contain- 
ing ^fplicationa  to  algelwa,  geometry,  and  the  theory  of 
transosBdents;  laatly,  book  ivi,  divided  into  seven  ebapters, 
oontaina  a  determination  of  the  geooml  types  of  equationa 
■olvable  by  radicals,  and  a  eon^Iete  system  cf  dassificatioB 
of  these  ^pea  A  glanoa  throng  tlu  index  will  show  the 
vast  extent  which  the  theory  has  assumed,  and  the  form 
U  genend  ooBclnsioiia  arrived  at ;  thos,  in  book  iil,  the 
algebraical  applicationa  oom^iaa  Abelian  equationa,  equa- 
tions of  Qalois;  the  geomebcinl  mea  comprise  Hesse's  aqnap 
tion,  CSebach's  eqnati(Hi%  linai  oa  a  qnartie  surface  having 
anodal  ItMb  singular  pants  of  Kummer'a  surfoce,  lines  09 
a  cnloc  sut&ea^  proUems  of  contact ;  tiie  ap^cations  to  the 
theory  of  tnnaonidenta  comprise  dnmlar  fnnctiona,  elliptic 
functions  (inelndiny  divialoa  and  tte  modular  eqnation), 
hypeielliptie  fonetioM^  aalntioB  tt  equations  by  timacen- 
denta  And  on  thia  iMt  aubjeet,  solution  of  equatioiii  by 
tranaoendenta,  wa  may  quote  the  reanlt, — "  the  aolutiim  of 
the  goMral  eqnatim  of  an  order  auperior  to  five  oaanot  be 
made  to  depend  npim  that  of  the  eqaationa  fw  the  dividon 
«f  the  euoUar  or  ell^itiB  fnueticma;"  'and  again  (but  with 
a  refereiwe  to  ■  poanUe  case  of  exception),  "  the  general 
eqnation  cannot  m  adved  by  aid  the  equationa  whidi 
give  Uie  fiviaim  of  the  hyperelUptio  fanetioni  into  an  odd 
number  of  parts."  (a.  ojl.) 

EQUITES,  an  order  of  men  in  the  oommtmwealtn  ol 
Rome  to  which  there  is  no  exact  parallel  in  modem  timea. 
Their  origm  goea  back  to  the  earlieatperiodof  Roman  history. 
During  tiie  reign  of  the  kinga  they  appear  to  have  been  of 
noble  Urth,  the  younger  branches  of  patrician  families.  This 
we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Folybiua  (vi.  SO),  that 
the  knights  aow  an  chosen  according  to  fortune^— evidentiy 
intimating  that  their  Beleeti(m  had  previously  depmded  on  a 
differait  pcindple.  Bomvhu  ia  said  to  have  divided  them 
into  three  eentnriaa  or  "hundreds,"  each  century  bcdng 
choeen  from  one  of  the  three  old  Roman  tribes,  the  Ramnea, 
Titiea,  and  Luoerea.  Both  ToUna  Hostilina  and  Tarquinins 
added  to  their  number;  bu^  according  to  Livy,  it  waa 
8erviuB  Tnllias  (676  B.a)  who  first  organiied  them  into 
a  distinct  body,  and  compelled  the  aUto  to  contribute 
annually  to  their  maintenanoe.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive 
in  what  way  we  are  to  explain  the  statement  of  Livy 
(I  49),  that  ton  thonaand  pounds  of  btasa  were  given  to 
each  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse, — an  enotmoos  sum 
when  compared  with  that  at  which  0x00  and  sheep  were 
rated  in  the  toble  of  puialtiea  Every  equea,  of  course,  was 
bound  to  be  provided  with  a  good  horsey  and  he  may  havQ 
been  oUiged  to  repUoe  it  if  loat  through  any  casualty  in  war. 
Its  accoutrements,  too,  and  a  slave  to  teke  charge  of  it, 
were  poasiUy  all  indaded  in  the  sum.  But  whether, 
when  the  censor  ordered  tiie  knight  to  eall  hia  horse,  it 
was  the  intention  that  the  outfit  money  should  be  refunded 
to  the  state,  we  have  no  neana  of  detemining.  Livy 
tells  us  ajso  that  the  m  kcrdMritm  or  barley-mimey  sup- 
plied to  each  knight  for  iha  maintenance  of  hia  horse  was 
obtained  a  tax  on  widowa  and  orphans.  This  ctftainly 
sounds  strange,  for  it  seems  inconceivable  that  there 
should  have  been  fluch  a  large  number  of  rich  widowa ; 
and  even  though  the  word  vidua  is  explained  to  mean 
every  single  woman,  maiden  aa  well  as  widow,  the  difficult 
stUlremains.  B^ondtheAonfaiir^MUbek^gtfaeceiTod 
ttopaf. 
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In  400  a.'a,  during  tba  nege  of  Tei!«  on  sooonnt  of  the 
fratit  ctf  sufficient  oa^&by,  tliow  Irho  poHMMd  th«  xtqniaite 
f ortoiw  offered  to  provide  honee  at  HuAr  own  ea^enicb 
Theee  new  eqnitee,  diitOignuhed  ae  t^mtm  «srw  printo,  in 
oppoeition  to  the  tguitet  tjao  fmUieo,  teoeiTed  regoler  pay, 
boty  as  by  the  Terj  dioaniBtaDoea  of  thdr  origin  tli^  had 
neither  hone-moaey  {at  tquMtrt)  nor  barley-^noney  (an 
hordearium),  they  lunied  a  distinofe  body  from  the  old 
fqaites,  and  had  no  share  in  any  of  their  paooliar  privUeges. 
Id  303  B.a  the  cuison  Q.  Fibins  and  F.  Decins  established 
a  law  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  erery  fifth  year  a  pro- 
cession of  the  eqnitea  shodd  take  place,  and  that  thoee 
who  had  mlscondacted  themselTes  should  be  degraded 
f  rmn  their  rank.  The  procession  (tgrnHtm  traiuMdio)  took 
place  every  year  on  the  10th  of  Jnly  {i^mt  Qwmtilibiu), 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  U  Lake  Begillna,  Ths 
knights  in  fall  equipment  rode  from  the  Tonple  of  Honour 
in  ibe  south  of  the  city  through  the  Porta  C^>eDa  and 
onwards  past  the  temple  of  Oastor  and  FoQux  through  the 
I'onim  to  the  Capitol  Their  ranks  ware  po^ed  hj  the 
censors,  befosa  whom  they  filed  past  on  foot  If  the 
censor  had  no  &ult  to  find,  he  said  to  the  eqnea,  traduo 
equutHy  lead  on  your  horse ;  bok  if  he  was  disBatisfied  he 
said,  vendM  equviHj  aellyoar  horse,  and  the  eques  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  order,  lliis  renew  bore  the  name  of  tgititum 
reooffnitio,  or,  as  the  Greek  writers  translate  it,  IwvSmw 
ivuntv^vt.  The  eqoitea  eviduitiy  soon  became  a  rery  power- 
ful body  in  the  state ;  yet  in  186  B.C.  we  find  It  allowed 
as  a  reward  to  F.  jElntiaa  tiuik  the  canaor  shonld  not 
asdgn  him  a  pnblie  hora^  and.thenby  ccHnpel  him  to 
serve  as  an  equaa  agumt  lui  will,  proving  that  the 
dntiea  must  have  been  Dnrdanaonw  and  regarded  by  many 
with  distasta  In  the  ktar  period  of  the  repnblio  the  eqoitea 
increased  in  power  aad  eoneequence,  and  at  tiie  aame 
time  gradnally  oeaaed  .altogether  to  be  what  tiieir  name 
implied,  the  niUtaiy  aonrioa  wfaidi  they  had  formerly 
rendered  bdng  now  obtained  from  aDies  and  aaziliaries. 
To  ha  an  eqnea  came  to  nuaii  umply  thht  a  man  waa  po»- 
seesed  d  a  eert^  amount  of  wealth  without  behnigfaig  to 
the aenatorial order.  nkejodidalfanetiMiawafetni^ened 
from  Ae  senate  to  die  body  «(  eqnitea  by  the  Bemproniatt 
law,  paasad  \(f  a  Oracdkoa  about  ISS  i.a;  and  a  abcvt 
time  afterwarda  they  became  tiie  lannera  <tf  tiie  puUio 
reveunas,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  amaaa  immense 
riehea.  They  were  deprive^  of  thdr  Jodidal  powm  by 
Bulla;  but  they  now  posaeaaed  too  mndi  hifluenoe  in  the 
sMe  to  bo  excluded  from  the  hi^bor  and  more  dignified 
oflkea.  After  his  death  they  were  admitted  to  their 
former  pow«r, which,  however,  ^yahared  with  thasenate. 
Towaru  the  end  of  Uie  RfuUlc^  and  under  the  emperors, 
the  fortune  reqniaito  for  an  eqnee  aeema  to  have  been  foar 
hundred  aestertia,  equal  to  about  XS330  of  onr  money; 
and  even  at  this  time  knights'  horses  were  furnished  by  tiie 
state,  as  we  find  by  aueient  inscriptions  of  that  period. 

Ihe  eqnites,  who  still  in  the  reign  of  Angostui  adhered 
for  the  most  part  to  the  use  oS  the  aimple  iron  ring,  had 
before  the  time  of  Fliny  obtained  the  rig^t  d  wearing  the 
golden  ring  formerly  distinottve  of  the  senatorial  order. 
Their  drees  was  a  tunic  wiUi  a  narrow  purple  stripe  (funiea 
anyvMiclafia),  in  contrast  to  the  aenatorial  tunia  with  a 
broad  stripe  (Itmieei  ltdidavia).  In  67  &a  a  pecnliaT 
pririlego  was  granted  them  by  the  Boedan  law  {Ua  Rotda 
ikeatr^it),  whidi  reeerred  fonrteen  rows  In  tiie  theatre 
behind  the  senatorial  benches  for  their  ezduaive  use. 

Under  the  empire  appears  a  class  of  eqnites  distingniBhed 
tm' tinffiUara  Auffuttt  imperatoria,  which  has  been  the 
■ubjeet  of  much  debate.  Hie  epithet  stryiilarif  is  by 
some  supposed  to  refer  to  their  possesriwi  of  a  single 
hoise^  and  joOmts  it  is  regarded  as  indioativB  of  their 
ingobr  rank;  but  Banian  ei^aina  it  an  e^nivalsBt  to 
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paiiindaris,  beoaiue  they  were  attached  to  the  service  ol 
an  individnaL  They  fonned  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  the 
emperor,  were  stationed  in  Rome,  and  only  under  peculiar 
dronmstances  w-xe  called  to  s«Te  outside  of  the  city. 
They  appear  to  have  consisted  largely  of  foreignen,  more 
espedaUy  from  the  north  of  Europe :  the  names  ot  Qer- 
mans,  Batavians,  Frinana,  Friaevonians,  Britons,  Helvetians, 
Dalmatians,  Beeaians,  ^raciana,  Bheatians,  Fannonians, 
frequently  occur.  A  considerable  number  are  evidently 
freedmen  who  have  adopted  the  name  of  the  reigning 
emperor  on  their  entrance  into  his  service;  but  the  advan- 
tagee  of  the  position  also  attracted  not  a  few  of  the  Roman 
oitisens.  At  what  time  the  corpe  was  eetablished  is  un- 
known :  Henzen  thinks  it  waa  by  one  of  the  Flavian 
emperors,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  them  under  the  Jalian 
and  (Indian  families  but  Ihey  were  oertainly  in  existence 
under  Trajan.  They  disappear  in  the  teign  of  Constantine. 
llieir  relatitm  to  the  auxiliaries  was  rimuar  to  that  of  the 
pisBtorians  to  the  Roman  army  proper.  They  were  under 
the  command  of  the  prefects  of  the  pnetorium,  and  occu- 
pied two  campa  in  the  city, — one  of  which  was  at  Torre 
Pignattara,  where  their  monuments  are  frequently  found. 

Sn  M^dvig,  "  De  loco  Cioeronia  in  Libra  IT.  &o  lUpobbca,"  in 
Optuatla  Acadntiea,  vol.  L,  IfiSD;  Mnhltrt,  De  iquitibui  MammU, 
tlUd.  1890;  Jfarqnudt,  BiatcriatqtUbm  Bommantm,  Bariiii,  1840; 
Zampt,  Vtbf  dfit  tWUkJuh  BUtsrtbxnd,  Berlin,  lUO;  BraaBo, 
"  SngH  aqnitf  dngolui  degV  impanttori  Ronanf,"  in  ^wiali  ddT 
iMtiLHOorr.  Jrtk.  di  Roma,  1850;  Ootnont,  X«i(A«t>aK*r»rom(riiu 
dtpuU  Somulm  /HjfM'a  Oalba,  1864 ;  Bdot,  Si*,  da  OmalUr* 
romaint  diptiia  U  ttmpa  tUt  nU  Jvap^'  tM  ttPtft  iat  Oraenm,  1867, 
snd  Bin.  <ftf  An.  nwt* 

division  it  Tmfir*  rvmain,  1878  i  Ssmsn,  Maiinat  ^  Bomam 
AmtiqiMi-,  10th  ecUUon.  U7& 

EQUITY  in  ita  moat  general  aense  means  justice ;  in  ito 
moat  technical  unse  it  means  a  a^stem  of  kw,  or  a  bod^ 
of  connected  lual  prindplea,  whush  have  anperseded  or 
supplemented  ue  common  law  on  ibe  ground  of  tiieir 
iotnnsio  superiority.  Aristotle  {Etkie*,  bL  v,  &  10}  defines 
equi^  as  a  better  sort  of  justice,  which  cotrecta  legal 
jnsdoe  where  the  kttar  em  throng  being  ezpreaaed  in  a 
nniveraal  fonoa  ud  taking  aooonnt  ol  particular  cases. 
'When  the  law  qteaka  universally,  and  acniething  happenn 
iHiich  ia  not  according  to  the  oommon  course  <^  events, 
itia  ri^ttfaat  the  law  ahould  be  modified  in  itsaj^oetioa 
to  that  nartienlar  case,  as  t£e  lawgiver  himself  would  bava 
doae^  ii  the  case  had  been  loesent  to  his  mind.  Aoooid- 
iugly  the  «iaitable  man  {hnwjs)  ia  he  who  doea  not  puah 
the  law  to  its  extreme,  bu^  havug  legal  Jnstice  on  his  dde^ 
is  disposed  to  make  allowances.  Equity  as  thus  deacribecl 
would  correspond  rather  to  the  judicial  discretion  which 
modifies  the  administration  of  the  kw  than  to  ths 
antagonistic  systom  which  claims  to  supersede  the  kw. 

'Phe  part  played  by  ec^ui^  in  the  development  of  kw 
is  admirably  iliuatrated  m  the  well-known  work  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  on  AncUnt  Law.  Poeitiva  kw,  at  least  in 
progressive  sodeties,  u  constantly  tending  to  fall  behind 
puuio  opinion,  and  the  expedients  adopted  fv  bringing  it 
mto  harmony  therewith  are  three,  vi&,  le^  ficdons,  eqni^, 
and  statutory  legislation.    Equity  here  is  defined  to  mean 

any  body  of  mlea  exuting  by  Uie  side  of  the  original 
dvil  kw,  founded  on  distinct  prindple^  and  TTtiming 
inddentally  to  supersede  the  dvfl  law  in  virtue  of  a  superior 
sanctity  inherent  in  thoee  prindplee.*  It  is  thus  different 
ftom  l^al  ficHon,  by  which  a  new  rale  u  mtroduoed 
suneptitiously,  and  under  the  pretence  that  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  kw,  and  ^oni  statutory  le^sktion,  in 
whidi  the  obligatory  force  of  the  role  is  not  supposed  to 
depend  upon  its  intrinsic  fitneea  The  source  U  Bcmao 
equity  was  the  fertik  theuy  tS.  natural  kw,  or  the  kw 
common  to  allnations.  Eveninthe  Instttatesof  J^uatiniin 
the  distinctiMi  k  caiefulfyjdrawa'itt-AeJawa^dLta^ooontiT 
between  thoeo  which  ue  pecoUar  to  iHeU  lutt^tbeae  wlwit 
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oatBTal  iMflon  iqjipdnti  In  tSL  liMBkinA  Tlw  oommioa 
in  BomiB  Uw  Mtwem  tlw  ideti  of  aqiufy,  utui^  nitiual 
h«i  and  file  law  common  to  sU  xtationi^  ud  the  mfluence 
of  the  Stmed  pluIos(^7  on  their  develt^imeDt^  are 
fnllj  discnaMd  in  the  third  eh^iter  of  the  work  we  hare 
ref^rad  ta  lie  sgw^  hj  which  these  principles  wen 
intoodnced  was  the  edicta  of  the  pnetor,  an  annoal  procla- 
mation Belting  forth  the  manner  in  whi<^  the  magistrate 
intended  to  administer  the  law  during  his  year  oi  office. 
Estdl  ntccesBiTe  pmtor  adopted  the  edict  of  his  prede- 
ceasor,  and  added  new  eqaitable  rules  of  his  own,  until  the 
farther  growth  of  the  irregular  code  was  stopped  by  the 
FUetor  Salvins  Julianus  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

The  place  oi  the  praetor  was  occupied  in  English  juiis- 
prudence  by  the  lord  high  chancelloR  The  real  beginning 
of  English  equity  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  of  handing 
orer  to  that  officer^  for  adjudication,  the  complaints  which 
were  addressed  to  the  hi^  praying  fat  remedies  beyond 
tiie  readt  of  the  common  Jaw.  Over  and  above  the 
antbority  cMegated  to  the  ordinary  councils  or  courts,  a 
reserre  of  judicial  power  waa  bdleved  to  reside  in  the 
king,  which  was  iuToked  as  of  grace  by  iha  suiton  who 
could  not  obtain  relief  from  any  inferior  tribnnaL  To  the 
chancellor,  as  already  the  head  ct  the  judicial  system,  these 
petitions  were  referred,  although  he  was  not  at  first  the 
only  officer  through  whom  tiie  prerogstiTe  of  grace  was 
administered.  In  the  rugn  of  Edward  IIL  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  spears  to  hare  been  established. 
For  aome  acooont  of  this  tribunal  see  Chanobby  and 
CflAVCXLU».  Its  constitutional  origin  was  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  ot  Requests.  The 
latter,  in  fact,  was  a  minor  court  of  equity  attached  to  the 
lord  privy  seal  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  to  the 
chanceller.  The  successful  aasnmption  oi  extraordinary  or 
equitable  jurisdiction  the  chancellor  caused  similar  pre- 
tmsions  to  be  made  by  other  officers  and  courts.  '*  Not 
only  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  whose  fusions  were  in 
a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  royal  authority,  but  the 
counties  palatine  of  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  Dnrham,  the 
Court  of  Great  Session  in  Wales,  the  uniTetsities,  the  city 
of  London,  tiie  Cinque  Forts,  and  other  places  silently 
assumed  extraordinary  jnrisdicUon  similar  to  that  exercised 
in  the  Court  of  Chuceiy."  Etsd  raivate  per8<His,  lords 
sad  kdie^  affected  to  ealal^Bh  in  weir  hoDonn  eonrts  of 
equity. 

English  equity  has  one  marked  historical  pecniiarity,  Ti&, 
that  it  established  itself  in  a  set  of  indepwdent  tribunals 
which  remained  in  standing  contrast  to  the  ordinary  courts 
for  many  hundred  years.  Li  Roman  law  the  judge  gave 
the  preference  to  the  equitable  rule ;  in  _^English  law  the 
equitable  rule  was  enforced  by  a  distinct  set  of  judges. 
One  cause  of  this  separation  was  the  rigid  adherence  to 
precedent  on  the  part  of  the  common  law  courta.  Anoth» 
was  the  jealonn  prevailiiig  in  England  against  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  law  on  which  English  equi^  to  a 
hive  extent  was  founded. 

ffhen  a  cue  of  ptarogative  was  referred  to  the  chancellor 
in  the  leign  of  Edward  IIL,  he  was  required  to  grant  such 
remedy  u  should  be  oonKnant  to  hones^  (itoMitesX  And 
honesty,  couscieno^  and  aquify  were  said  to  be  the  fnnda- 
mental  prindplea  of  the  court  Hie  mdy  dMaoellon  wen 
eeclesiastics,  and  under  their  influeooe  not  only  moral  prin- 
dple^  when  theae  were  not  rsgarded  the  eommon  Uw, 
hot  also  the  eqnitaUe  prindples  <tf  thwllamaii  law  were  in- 
tndnoad  Into  English  jnrin>radcDoe.  Batweaa  this  point 
and  the  time  when  equi^  became  settled  m  a  porticm  of 
tbe  legal  system,  haTing  fixed  prindplea  of  its  own,  Tsrions 
viatn  of  its  nature  aoem  to  have  pnrcilad.  For  ft  Jong  time 
ft  VM  thnu^  that  preoedento  oadd  have  no  place  in 
c^t^,  iDisnooh  OS  it  pMNMd  in  «aah  oaae  to  do  that 


whuh  was  just ;  and  we  find  this  view  maintained  hy  Qom* 
moQ  lawyers  after  it  had  been  abandoiwd  hj  the  profasaoa 
of  eqnily  fehemselvea  Mr  Spenoe^  in  his  bow  oa  the 
Fquitabte  JuriadietioH  of  tkt  Comri  <if  Ckanetrf^  quotes  a 
case  in  the  reign  of  Charles  in  which  Chief*Jiutioe 
Vau^ian  said : — 

"  I  wondtr  to  bear  of  citing  of  precedents  in  natter  of  equity,  Ux 
if  thers  b«  equity  in  a  case,  that  eqalty  ia  an  nniToml  teaih,  and 
tbere  can  be  no  precedent  in  it ;  ao  that  in  any  precedent  that  can 
be  prodncod,  if  it  be  the  anme  with  thia  oaae,  the  leaaon  and  equity 
ia  the  aome  in  itaelf  ;  and  if  the  precedent  be  not  the  same  caas 
withthia,  it  ia  not  to  be  cited. ' 

Bat  the  Ixml  Keeper  Bridgman  answered : — 

"  Certainly  precedenta  an  rery  neoeaiaty  and  nseftil  to  n%  for  In 
them  we  nuy  find  the  reaaona  of  the  eqoJty  to  guide  na,  and  beaidea 
the  antbori^  of  tbee»«ho  made  them  is  much  to  be  regarded.  We 
shall  snppoee  they  did  it  upon  great  oomideration  and  weighing  of 
the  matter,  and  it  would  be  wy  stnage  sad  Tsiy  Ul  It  ws  shMiId 
diitorb  and  set  adds  what  has  DMA  tiis  eooiss  for  a  long  esriis  o( 
timea  and  agea." 

Beldeo'a  desOTiptiou  is  well-known  v—'*  Equity  is  a  n^niah 
thing.  Tia  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standsnL  foe 
measure  Ae  chancellor's  foot"  Lord  Nottingham  in  1676 
reconciled  the  ancient  theory  and  the  established  practice 
bysaying  that  the  conscience  which  guided  the  conrt  was 
not  ^e  natural  consdenoe  of  the  man,  but  the  dirfl  and 
political  otmscience  of  the  jndga  The  same  tendency  of 
equity  to  settle  into  a  system  of  law  is  seen  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  limits— in  the  fact  that  it  did  not  attempt  in  all 
cases  to  gire  a  remedy  when  the  rule  of  the  oonmum  law 
was  contraiy  to  justice  Cases  of  hardshii^  which  the  early 
chancellois  would  certainly  hare  relieved,  were  passed  over 
by  latw  judges,  simply  because  no  precedent  could  be  fonnd 
for  Uieir  interference.  The  point  at  which  the  introduction 
of  new  principles  of  eqtti^  finally  stopped  is  fixed  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine  in  the  chuicellorBhip  (rf  Lord  Eldon,  who  held 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  court  ought  to  be  as  well  settled 
and  made  as  uniform  almost  as  tiiose  oi  the  common  law. 
From  that  time  certainly  equity,  h'ke  common  law,  has  pro- 
fessed to  take  its  principles  wholly  from  recorded  dedsionB 
and  statute  law.  The  view  (traceable  no  donbt  to  the 
Aristotelian  definition)  that  equity  mitigatea  the  hardship 
of  the  law  where  the  law  ens  throogh  being  framed  m 
nniversals,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  some  of  Uie  earlier  writings. 
Thus  in  ^e  Doctor  and  Student  it  is  said — 

"  Im.w  makers  take  heed  to  s^sh  things  as  may  oltsa  oome^ 

..        ..  ^ 


and  not  to  erery  psrticnlsr  ease,  tor  they  coold  sot 
wonld  ;  tiiarefon,  in  some  cases  n  is  nee  a  wary  to  leave  the 
of  the  law  and  follow  that  nason  sad  joslieeieqidisth,  sad  to  that 
Inttnt  equity  is  oidaiiwd,  that  b  to  ssy,  to  tnpst  sad  nitigsto  the 

rigoor  of  the  law. 

And  Ixird  EUesmere  said — 

"  The  eanss  why  then  ia  a  CihsnoeTT  Is  tot  that  men's  aetions 
are  BO  dlTaraaodinfinitsthatlt  is  impoasibls  to  make  any  gSBscal 
law  whioh  ahall  aptly  most  with  eraiy  particalsr  set  sad  not  ^  la 
Ksne  circnmataaces. ' 

Modem  equity,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  does  not  profess 
to  soften  tiie  rigour  <d  the  hiw,  or  to  ootroot  the  e»ora  into 
which  it  SaXk  by  reason  oi  its  ganeiali^. 

To  give  any  aooonn^  vna,  m  ontuni^  of  flw  mhgocfe 
matter  of  equity  widdn  the  neeosiaiy  liadta  of  this  puar 
wonld  ba  impossiU^  It'wiU  he  suffieieiA  to  s^  hen  that 
tlw  dassification  generally  adopted  by  text-writes  is  based 
upon  the  relation  oi  eqni^  to  tiia  oounum  Uw,  of  whid 
aome  eo^knation  in  g^vea  abovn  Tims  eqttitaUe  jnrisdio- 
tioniss^tobawdmv«hOoni»miit,oraDxiliary. 
has  snfwMw  jurisdiction  when  it  noognizes  rights  wiidi 
are  unknown  to  the  oonunoD  law.  TIm  most  impoctant 
example  ia  tmati.  Eqnify  haa  eoneurroiU  jviiadictkiii  In 
oases  wheca  the  law  raoogDiaad  tbe  rig^  but  dil  not  give 
adequate  or  did  ii^j^^^gUtfjpM^^tLfW||^  of 
aotimi  or  fom*  umihir  in^ivmioiM  ^AM^(^at7 
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aiut/Mrr  jarisdictioD  the  maohiDer;  of  the  courts  of 
Uw  WM  imable  to  procure  the  neoesMry  evidenoa 

**  The  erils  of  this  double  system  of  judioatura,'  aayi  the 
r^KOtctf  the  late  Jadtcatun  Commifl»ioa»  "andtheoonfiuion 
and  ooDflict  of  jnrudtcUon  to  vhich  it  has  led,  hare  beea 
long  known  and  a<^no«ledged."  A  partial  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulty  waa  xoade  by  MTeral  Acts  of  Parliament 
(passed  after  tiie  reports  of  oommiasionB  ^painted  in  1860 
and  1861),  which  enabled  courts  of  law  and  equity  both  to 
exercise  certain  powers  formerly  peculiar  to  one  or  other  of 
th^m.  A  more  complete  remedy  was  introduced  by  the 
Judicature  Act,  1873,  which  consolidated  the  courts  o£  law 
and  equity,  and  ordered  that  lev  and  equity  should  be  ad- 
ministered concurrently  according  to  the  rules  contained  in 
the  36th  section  of  the  Act  The  25th  section  lays  down 
certau>  l^al  principles  in  accordance  with  the  general  inten- 
tion, and  also  declares  that  "  generally  in  all  matters  b<A 
hereinbefore  partionlarly  mentioned,  on  which  there  is  any 
conflict  or  variance  between  the  rides  of  equity  and  the 
roles  of  the  common  law  with  reference  to  the  same  matter, 
rales  of  eqtuty  shall  prevaiL"  (x.  b.) 

EBABD,  SiBARiXH  (1753-1831),  a  manufacturer  of 
mnuoal  instnunenti^  cUstinguiahed  espeoially  for  the  im- 
provements  he  made  upon  the  harp  9xtd  ute  pianoforte, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg  on  the  4th  April  17S3.    TYhile  a 
boy  he  showed  great  ^itnde  for  practical  geometry  and 
arohiteotoral  drawing,  and  in  the  workshop  of  his  Either, 
who  was  an  npholsterer,  he  found  opportonity  forthe  early 
enniise  of  his  meohantoal  ingenni^.   Whea  he  was  six- 
%fmn  his  father  cUed,  and  he  remored  to  Facis  where  he 
obtained  em^yment  with  a  haipsiolioTd  maker.    Here  his 
remarkable  eonstroctln  skill,  while  it  speedily  excited  the 
jealousy  at  lai  master  and  proeored  his  ■liimi'^T,  alniort 
egnally  soon  attraeted  the  notice  of  mnsidaiis  ud  mndcal 
instroment  Dwkeis  of  eminence.    Before  he  ins  twenty- 
Bve  he  set  vp  Itt  business  fat  himself  his  first  workshop 
being  s  room  in  the  hotel  of  the  Duchease  de  TillBroi,  who 
gave  him  warm  enoonngement    UndM  hef  roof  he  con- 
strarted  in  1780  his  flist  inanoforte^  whieh  was  abo  one 
of  fhe  first  manufactured  in  Fiance,  tiie  instnunents  used 
pcerioos  to  that  period  in  the  houses  of  the  Paris  noUli^ 
naring  been  imported  from  Qermany  "ud  England.  Whm 
heard  in  the  taioH  of  his  patroness,  i '  quieUy  seeund  iot 
its  maker  such  a  reputation  that  he  was  soon  orerwhelmed 
with  commissions.    Finding  asalatanoe  neoeesary,  ha  Sent 
for  his  broth«',  Jean  Bsptiste,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  sstablialied  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon  in  the  Faobonrg  St 
Germain  a  piano  mannfactoiy,  which  in  a  few  years 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europei    On  the 
outbreak  of  the  fierolntion  he  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  eatablished  a  l^uitoiy  similar  to  that  in  Paris.  Betum- 
iog  to  the  TnoA  eqtital  in  1796,  he  introduced  soon 
lUterwatds  grand  pianofortes,  made  in  the  English  fashion, 
with  serersl  Improrements  «f  his  own.    In  1808  he  again 
visited  Ixmdon,  where,  two  yeaie  later,  he  produced  his  flnt 
douUe-morement  harp.    He  had  previoosly  made  Tsriona 
improrements  in  the  mannfactuie  of  harps,  but  the  now 
instmrnent  was  an  immense  advance  upon  anything  he  had 
before  produced,  and  obtained  such  a  reputation  that  im 
some  tune  he  devoted  himself  ezclusirely  to  its  mannfso- 
tar&    It  has  been  said  that  in  the  year  following  his 
invanUon  he  made  harps  to  the  value  trf  £25,000.  In 
1813  he  retomed  to  Paris,  and  oontinuBd  to  devote  him- 
self with  nnwearivd  industry  and  nnfitiling  ingenuity  to 
the  further  pwfeoting  of  the  two  instruments  with  which 
hisnams  is  associated.    It  is  needless  to  enumeiato  aU 
his  improveoienta,  espedally  as  the  more  important  of 
them  must  be  described  in  ai^  aoooout  of  the  hcrp  and 
piano  Taqwotively.    In  1833  ha  crowned  his  w«i«  by 
gtodndaf  Us  modal  (rand  pfanatorte  witlt  donUe 
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esoapemenL  The  sotion  of -these  instnunents  Lt  admirably 
adapted  to  convey  every  gradation  of  the  player's  touch  to 
the  strinfp,  and  on  this  aooonnt  they  have  been  much  used 
by  pianists  cf  eminence,  Eraid  died  at  Pasay,  on  the  fith 
Angust,  1831, 

ERASMUS,  DsBiDBsiua,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  on 
tbe  ni^t  of  37-8  October,  and  probably  in  the  year 
1466,  The  bucriptiMi  on  his  statue,  erected  in  his  native 
place  in  1632,  names  the  year  1467  but  the  epitaph  on 
his  tombstone  at  Basel  makes  him  69  at  tite  time  of  hia 
death  in  July  1636,  a  reckoning  wiiieh  might  be  compatible 
with  uther  year,  1466  or  1467.  The  latter  year  is  ex- 
cluded by  Erasmus's  own  statoments,  which,  though  incon- 
sistent, agree  on  the  whole  beet  with  the  year  1466 
(see  Xp.  61,  append.)  His  father's  Christian  name  waa 
Qeriiard,  of  which  Erasmus  is  meant,  iot  •  Greek,  and 
Besiderins  for  a  I^atin,  rendering.  He  had  no  propei 
surname,  not  having  been  bncn  in  wedlock.  Bis  father 
provided  for  hia  educaticHi  as  long  as  he  Hvedj^acing  him 
first  as  chorister  in  tlu  cathedral  school  of  Utrecht,  and 
■fterwarda  removing  him  to  Deventer,  of  whidi  school  the 
celebrated  teacher  Alexander  He^pus  was  at  that  time 
master.  Bat  Erasmus  was  too  yonug — he  left  Davsnter 
bbL  IS— to  have  ooma  idwAl  under  tte  inrtrnetion  of  tha 
hsad-nasta. 

Botii  his  father  his  mother  dying  young,  Erasmus 
was  laft  to  As  osn  of  three  guardians,  who  endeavoored 
to  lone  him  into  a  convenk  Tiny  aent  hhn  for  Oiea 
years  to  a  conventual  jweparatorj'  achobl  at  Bois4e- 
dno  (Hertogenbosch),  and  afterwarda  so  far  overcame  his 
resistanoe  uafe  he  entered  npon  the  novitiate  in  a  house 
of  the  regular  eaaons  of  Bt  Augnatine,  at  Stoin,  near  Oonda. 
He  made  his  pnfeaeiwi  here  iu  I486,  «t  19 ;  and  was 
afterwards  oruined  prieaft  by  the  biah<^  of  Utreoht 
Erasmus  had  no  vocation  for  the  devotioBal  sxerdaea  of 
convent  life,  and  waa  di^nsted  with  the  soeie^  of  &» 
monks, — ooaise^  ignoiantj  and  iUitaratft  ffis  asfdiatian 
was  to  escape  to  soow  nniTeiai^  where  ha  ml^t  rtndy. 
From  tilt  rttj  firat,  the  km  of  letter*  was  the  one  nling 
motive  of  hk  Ufa  An  niezpeoted  dianea  brou^t  Um 
ddivaraim  Henri  de  Bennes,  Ushc^  of  Qsmbray,  todc 
him  to  he  hii  seeretaij.  Witk  the  psrmisuon  of  the  prior 
(rf  Stdn,  and  the  eonsent  oC  the  general  of  tiw  order  and 
of  the  ordinary,  .the  Ushop  of  Utrecht,  Etasmne  Isft  die 
convent  After  a  short  stay  with  his  new  patron  tiie 
bishop  of  Cambray,  and  witii  funds  sparingly  supplied 
by  him,  Erasmus  entered  the  ooU^  of  Uontaign  in -the 
nuiversi^  of  Paris,  Of  the  revolting  eoooomy  of  this 
cdlege  in  respect  of  food  and  lodpng  he  has  left  a  graphic 
aooonnt  in  tiie  Colloqum  (Icthyo|d)Bgia) ;  I  earned 
nothingaway  from  it,  "  he  says,  "but  a  bo^  infested  with 
disease,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  nm  in.^  Rabelai%  it 
will  be  remembered,  has  reooided  a  similar  ezpvienoei 

To  eke  oot  his  scanfy  means  he  took  pupils.  With  me 
cf  these.  Lord  Monntgoy,  he  came  to  E^E^and  in  1497. 
Aeoordiag  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  spent  three  years,  1497  to 
1 499,  in  Oxford.  Many  oC  the  biogt^xhets  make  him  retnm 
to  Paris  in  1498 ;  but  the  ohronolt^  of  this  part  of 
Erasmus's  life  is  ocmfused.  It  [s  certain  tiiat  he  resided 
some  time  in  Oxford,  having  a  room  in  a  small  Angnstinian 
hoose  celled  St  UtrfB  College,  in  New-inn-hall  Lane,  and 
either  there  or  in  London  maide  the  acquaintance  of  the 
few  Englishmen  who  were  distinguished  for  learning, 
Ct^t,  Grocyn,  Unacer,  Latimer,  Sixtinns.  In  1499  he 
was  again  in  I^ris,  then  at  Orleans,  then  at  St  Omer's  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  fw  tiie  next  five  years  he  seems  to 
have  been  oontinoally  on  the  move  between  France  and  Hol- 
land, Ids  longest  soionm  being  at  liOuvoin.  In  tbeee  years 
be  had  a  haid  stnigi^e-'fqth  _po^«^  n^mortiog^himsolf 
jartlj  iQr  fvpO^  fuOj  If  dedieaunu^   m^wigte  ujA 
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delirered  a  Latin  oration  on  the  oocaiion  <^  the  reception 
of  the  archduke  PhiUp  at  Bmasels  in  1504,  for  which 
he  got  a  handBome  fee.  In  April  1506  we  find  him  again 
in  lingland,  first  in  London,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  More  and  Warham,  then  at  Cambridge,  peifonning 
the  exercises  for  the  divinitj  degree,  and  commencing 
RD.  "The  Athens  Cantabrigienses "  of  Cooper  make 
hfm  take  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  the  nniversity,  bnt  this 
is  an  error.  His  eta;  in  England  was  not  long,  as  he 
foand  opportuDLty  to  cony  out  along  cherished  project  of 
a  journey  to  Italy.  Want  of  funds  had  hitherto  been  the 
obstacle  ;  "  I  hare  a  longing  to  Tisit  Itoljr,"  he  wrote  in 
1498,  "  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fly  without  wings."  He  was 
engaged  to  escort  the  two  sons  of  Baptista  Boyer,  physician 
to  Henry  TTI,  as  far  as  Bologna.  In  September  1S06 
he  was  at  Turin,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  m  that 
nnirersity.  He  passed  the  winter  of  1606-7  at  Bologna, 
where  he  waa  witness  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Julius  IL, 
and  where  he  made  acquaintance  with  Paolus  Bombasius 
and  Scipio  Carteromachns  (Forteguerra).  Here  he  obtained 
a  papal  dispensation  permitting  him  to  lay  aside  the  drees 
of  his  order,  though  the  story  of  his  being  mistaken  for 
a  plagne-doctor  in  coneeqnence  of  wearing  it  is  justly 
dtsmiaed  by  Dmmmond  as  a  pleasant  fietioo.  He  visited 
Venice^  where  he  etayed  some  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  through  the  press  of  Aldus  a  second  and  gmtl^ 
enlarged  edition  of  bis  Adagio.  Hers  he  waa  domesti- 
cated in  the  house  of  AbuUdus,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  circle  of  leanwd  men  who  were  clustered  roand 
the  Aldhie  preM^ — Harcos  llnsDnu,  Aleander,  Baptiata 
^poatiDs,  Ao. 

In  1B08  he  remored  to  lUoa,  where  he  qtant  the 
winter  ai  tnbv  to  Alexander  Stewart,  natural  son  U 
Jsmet  rV.,  king  of  Scotland.  Faliier  and  son  fell  tMether^ 
not  long  after,  at  Flodden.  In  the  early  spring  of  1609  the 
tntw  and  pupil  remored  to  Kena,  and  from  Siana  Erasmus 
went  on  to  Borneo  As  his  repntaiion  had  gone  bef  os  him, 
he  was  leoetTed  whererer  he  came  with  marks  <rf  distino- 
tion.  Bnt  he  leunt  nothing  from  iateroonna  irith  the 
Italian  literati ;  the  Renaimnce  had  already  epent  itself 
and  Eraamns  complains  **  In  Italia  frigant  atadi%  fervent 
hellL*  He  had  Tarions  offers  of  preferment,  but  a  lettw 
from  Lord  Monntjoy  announcing  the  death  (Mf  the  king  of 
England,  April  1509,  and  magnifying  the  faronrable 
disposition  oi  the  young  eovereign  Heniy  VIH  towards 
Erumui^  and  towards  learning  in  general,  determined 
his  return  to  this  country.  From  Xiondon,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  Thomes  More,  and  where  he  wrote  his 
XncomiuM  MoruB,  he  moved  to  Oambridge,  whither  he 
was  tnrited  by  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
lodged  in  Queen's  College,  of  which  rislier  was  president 
By  Fisher's  interest,  he  was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's 
profeesor  of  dirini^,  and  afterwards  regins  reader  of 
Qreek.  From  his  mention  of  the  grammars  of  Chrysoloras 
and  of  Oaza  as  the  text  books  on  which  he  lectured,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  still  in  its 
infancy  in  that  unirersity.  Gibbon's  sarcasm  that  "  Eras- 
mns  learned  Greek  at  Oxford  and  taught  it  at  Oambridge  * 
(Bitf.,  eh.  66)  has  jost  this  foundation. 

Tba  stipends  of  these  chairs  were  small,  and  Erasmus 
refused  to  take  fees  from  etndents  mostly  very  poor.  He 
lived  upon  proeents  from  wealthy  ecclesiastics.  Archbishop 
Wtfham  was  his  principal  patron.  Erasmus  says,  "  He 
has  given  me  a  living  worrii  a  hundred  nobles,  and  changed 
it  at  my  request  for  a  pension  of  one  hundred  crowns. 
Within  these  few  years  he  has  given  me  more  than  four 
hundred  nobles  without  my  asking ;  one  d«r  he  gave  me 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  From  other  bishope  I  have  receiTed 
moi«  than  oaa  hundred.  Lord  Monntjogr  ha«  appointed 
OS  a  pension  of  one  hondred  crownK"   He  got  fifteeo 


angels  fioat  CcM  lor  a  dedieitlML    He  aays,  in  the 

Co«tp<Hdiiim  TUa,  that  if  the  pcomiaes  made  to  him  bad 
been  performed  he  would  have  passed  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  England.  But  in  this  he  perhaps  deceived  himselt 
At  this  period  of  his  life,  and  till  he  waa  tamed  fifty,  the 
agitation  of  locomotion,  new  places,  and  fnih  laoea  were 
a  necessity  to  him.  An  overexcited  nervous  eensibility 
waa  at  the  bottom  of  this  feverish  restlessness.  In  tho 
autumn  of  IfilS  he  bade  farewell  to  England,  visited 
Lord  Monn^oy  at  the  Castle  of  Ham  in  Picudy,  of  which 
he  was  governor,  and  passed  by  the  Bhine  to  Straaborg. 
Here  he  made  the  aquaintance  of  WimpheUng,  Sebastian 
Bran^  and  the  young  Johann  Sturm.  He  employed  hid 
time  on  board  the  tow-boat  by  which  he  leisurely  ascended 
the  river  in  correcting  his  "  Commentaril  de  duplid  oopia," 
for  a  new  edition.  To  Basel,  which  waa  to  be  the 
home  of  his  old  age,  he  was  attttfcted  by  the  reputation 
of  ita  press.  But  he  met  with  such  a  hearty  welcome 
from  Froben  and  Amerbach,  and  found  so  agreeable  a 
circle  of  men  of  learning,  that  he  passed  the  whde  winter 
1514-16  here.  The  bishop  of  Basel.  Christoph  von  Uten- 
heim,  was  so  much  pleased  with  him  that  he  sought  to 
domesticate  him  in  his  house;  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Zwiugli  and  of  Hans  Holbun,  and  drew  round  him 
a  circle  of  yoong  students  full  ardour  for  leamin& 
and  consequently  of  admiration  for  Erasmus, — Qlareanu^ 
(Ecolsmpadiua,  Beer,  Uyooniu9,  S^idus,  and,  above  al^ 
Beatna  Bhenanns^  who  beoame  his  attwhad  diad^  and 
biographer. 

Tliongh  from  this  time  forward  Basal  hecMne  Uie  oentee 
of  occupation  and  interest  for  £raamn%  yet  f(w  the  next 
•even  yeara  he  waa  in  coiaiant  moremanlt  from  Basel  to 
Flanders,  thenoe  to  Endand  in  1517j  and  hack  again  to 
Basel  Offm  of  ehnrda  piefennent  in  variona  oonntriea 
oontinned  to  be  made  to  hun.  Bnt  hia  drenautanooe  had 
improved  so  mnch,  peunona,  tiie  |>reienU  whidi  were 
showered  npon  him,  and  Ihe  aala  «i  hu  books,  that  he  was 
now  in  a  poMtion  to  refnae  ell  proposals  which  would 
have  intMUred  with  hia  oherislied  independence.  Aware 
how  Beceaaary  it  waa,  if  he  wonld  maintain  his  liteniy 
saprenuu^,  to  ke^  cm  good  terma  with  the  powerfnl  in 
dinrdi  and  state^  and  therefore  caaUous  not  to  give 
offence  in  word  or  act,  he  was  yet  moet  anxious  to  avoid 
dependence  on  any  indtvidaaL  It  suited  him  to  be  always 
competed  for,  and  never  to  sell  himsell  The  general 
ardour  for  the  restoration  of  the  arts  ai^  of  learning 
created  an  aristocratic  public,  of  which  Erasmus  was 
8n{nwne  pontiff  Lnther  spoke  to  the  people  and  the 
ignorant ;  Erasmus  had  the  ear  of  the  educated  class.  His 
friends  and  admirers  wore  diatribnted  over  all  the  conn- 
triee  of  Europe,  and  presents  were  continually  arriving  frbm 
Bcoall  as  well  as  great»  from  a  donation  of  200  florins, 
made  by  Pope  Clement  VIL,  down  to  sweetmeats  and 
comfits  contribnted  by  the  nuns  of  Cologne  {£p.  666). 
From  England,  in  particular,  he  continued  to  receive  snp- 
pliea  of  mon«y.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life^  Cromwdl 
sent  him  20  ange]^  and  Archbishop  Crammer  18.  Thcnigh 
Erasmus  led  a  very  hard-working  and  Un  from  iuxorioos 
life,  and  had  no  extragavant  hM)its,  yet  he  could  not  live 
npon  little.  The  excessive  delicacy  of  liis  ctmatitution 
exacted  some  unusual  indnlgencea.  He  could  not  bear 
the  iron  atovee  of  Germany,  and  required  an  open  fire- 
place, or  a  porcelain  stove,  in  the  room  in  which  he  worked 
He  was  afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  obliged  to  be  paiticnhr 
as  to  the  wine  he  drank,  ^le  whito  wines  of  Baden  cr 
the  Bhine  did  not  snit  him ;  he  could  mly  drink  thoee  of 
Burgundy  or  ¥nast»Cfml6.  No  mne  ecoeptable  ^ 
sent  ooold  be  offered  him  dian  a  eaakof  the  lightmd  wine 
of  the  Jan.  He  coold  neither  t^^J^  bear  t^  smell  of 
fish.   "  Hii  heart."  he  ^j«|fpg^^^b^g^tom-^ 
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■vu  Latheno."  For  liii  constaDt  jonnUTS  he  required  two 
lionei,  oDe  for  himself  and  om  for  hn  atteadut  And 
tlujogh  he  WH  almoat  almyi  found  in  hone-flesh  hj  his 
friends,  the  keep  had  to  be  paid  for.  For  his  Uteraiy 
labours  and  his  extensire  correspoodenee  he  required  one 
or  more  amanoeaaes.  He  often  had  ooeauoo,  on  his  own 
bu  mess,  or  on  that  of  Froben'a  [msB,  to  send  apedal 
couriers  to  a  distance^  employing  them  bj  the  way  in  col- 
lecting the  free  gifts  of  his  tributaries. 

Precarioos  as  these  means  of  snbaistence  seem,  he  pre- 
ferred the  independence  thus  obtained  to  an  aarared 
poution  which  wonid  have  inroWed  obligations  to  a  patron 
or  professiooal  duties  which  his  weak  health  woold  ban 
made  onerous.  He  accepted  the  diploma  of  B.D.  from  the 
tiieolo^cal  faculty  at  Lou  vain,  but  declined  an  offered 
professorship,  saying  "he  did  not  like  teaching."  The 
dnke  of  Bavaria  offered  to  meet  this  objection  by  dispens- 
ing with  teaching  if  he  would  only  reside,  and  would  have 
named  him  on  these  terms  to  a  chair  in  his  new  nnirersity 
of  Atgolstadt,  with  a  salary  of  200  dncata,  and  the  rerer- 
•hm  d:  one  or  more  prebeodal  stalls.  The  arobdoke  Ferdi- 
nand offered  a  petmon  of  400  flnina,  if  woiild  ooly 
ernne  to  reside  at  Tienna.  Adrian  TL  oflbrad  him  a 
deanery  (£p.  859),  but  the  offer  aeema  to  hare  been  of  a 
possible  and  not  an  actual  deanery.  Oibn^  flattering  but 
eqnally  vagu^  were  made  from  Fraaea^  on  the  part  of 
the  bishop  of  Bayenz,  and  erea  of  Frands  L  "  Invitor 
ampUsstmii  omditiomboi;  ofliemnttir  dignitataa  at  episcop^ 
tns;  TeKeB8amaijaTBniaea8Bm''(£/i.7S5^  Enamnsdedliaed 
all,  aadabontth«eiulo(  the  year  1S80  settled  permaoendy 
at  Baael,  in  the  eapadgr  of  genenl  editor  a&d  Utenry 
adriaer  ol  Froben's  press.  He  had  a  house  of  his  own  in 
Loavain,  and  as  a  subject  of  the  emperor,  and  attached 
to  his  conrt  by  a  pension,  it  would  hare  been  oonrenient 
to  him  to  hare  fixed  his  reudenoe  there.  But  the  bigotry 
of  the  Flemish  cleigy,  and  tiie  monkish  atmosphere  of  the 
university  of  LouTain,  ovemin  with  Domhucans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, united  for  once  in  their  enmity  to  tha  new  tlwii^l 
leamiug,  inclined  Erasmus  to  seek  a  more  ooogenial  home 
in  Basel  Here  a  frear  spirit  reigned,  and  here  he  had 
already  formed  scTeral  fast  friendshipa.  But  that  which 
had  most  iufluence  uponhlsdu^  was  the  fact  that  Basel 
had  been  made,  by  two  enterprising  publislurs,  Froben 
and  Johann  Amerbach,  Uie  centre  o{  the  German  book- 
trade.  The  arrival  of  Erasmus  was  an  event  in  Basel 
He  had  a  public  reception,  and  received  addresses  on  the 
part  of  the  bishop  and  dergy,  the  mnnicipality,  and  the 
university.  But  to  Froben  his  arrival  was  the  advent  of 
the  very  man  whom  he  had  long  wanted.  Froben's  enter- 
prise, united  with  Ersamus'i  editorial  skill,  raised  the  press 
of  Basel,  for  a  time,  to  be  the  most  important  in  Europe. 
The  death  of  Froben  in  1527,  the  final  separation  of  Basel 
from  the  empire^  the  wreck  of  learning  in  the  religious 
disputes,  and  the  cheap  paper  and  scamped  work  <a  the 
Frankfort  pressee,  gradnally  withdrew  the  trade  from 
Basel  But  during  the  eight  yeara  of  Erasmus's  co-opera- 
tion the  Froben  press  took  the  lead  of  all  iho  presses  in 
Europe,  both  in  uie  standard  value  of  the  worln  published 
and  in  style  of  typ<^^phieal  execution.  Like  some  other 
publiaheia  who  preferred  reputation  to  returns  in  money, 
Froben  died  potHr,  and  his  impressions  never  reached  the 
B(Aendo«r  afterwards  attained  by  those  of  the  Estiennes,  or 
(^Flantin.  Tha  seriea  the  Fathers  alone  contains  Jemne 
<101ft-18),C7PnM(102O),Pseado-Amobins(lBS2),Athan- 
asins  (Latin,  1022),  HOarins  (1523).  Ireiuens  (Latin,  1926), 
Ambrose  (IffST),  Atq;astine  (1528),  Epiphanins  (1529), 
CihtysQstfln  oit  8t  Uatthaw  (Latin,  1530;,  Basil  (Qreek, 
1682,  tha  flmt  QnA  author  printed  in  Oermaoy),  and 
Origan  (I«tin,  15M),  In  Oeae  flditions,  parUy  texti^ 
pamy  trenslatione,  it  ia  imixMuUs  to  dabmidiM  the  nqiee* 


tive  sharea  of  Erasmus  and  his  many  helpen.  Hit 
prefaces  and  dedications  are  all  written  hy  him,  and  some 
of  them,  as  that  to  the  Hilariua,  are  of  importance  for  the 
history  as  well  of  the  timea  as  of  ErBsmns  himseU.  Of 
his  moat  important  edition,  that  of  the  Qreek  text  of  the 
New  Teetament,  something  will  be  said  further  on. 

In  this  "miU,"  as  he  calls  it,  Erasmus  continued  to 
grind  for  eight  years,  from  his  63rd  to  his  61st  year, 
getting  through  in  thst  time  an  amount  of  literary  labour 
to  which  most  men  in  robust  health  would  scarcely  have 
proved  eqaaL  Besides  his  work  as  editor,  he  was  always 
writing  himself  some  book  or  pamphlet  called  for  by  the 
event  of  the  day,  some  general  firay  tn  whici  he  was  oomT 
pdled  to  mingle,  or  some  pers<Hial  assault  which  it  was 
necessary  to  repeL  He  was  hunsdf  painfully  conscious 
how  much  his  reputation  as  a  writer  was  damaged  by 
this  extempore  production,  "  An  author,"  he  says, "  should 
handle  with  deliberate  care  the  sul^ect  which  he  has 
selected,  should  keep  his  work  long  by  him  and  retouch  it 
many  times  before  it  sees  the  light  These  thinn  it  haa 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  m  aUa  to  da  Accident 
haa  detivminM  my  subject  lor  mai  I  have  written  on 
witiumt  stopping;  and  published  with  aneh  pndpitBtion 
that  dunged  dicomitanoea  have  ttftsn  cmnpeUed  entire 
re-wiiting  in  Ae  aeeond  edition  "  (^  ad  BotAm.).  He 
vaa  tha  object  of  thoae  aoUoilatiofii  whiA  abnya  bewfe 
the  Bttkhoc  whoio  name  npon  the  tide  pige  UBmaa  the 
saleofabooL  He  was  beetoged  far  dedlMtioiM^  md  as 
evecy  dedioatink  meant  a  present  proportianed  Id  the  oir- 
eumstuieaa  of  tiie  dedicatee,  there  vaa  a  natural  temptn. 
titm  to  be  lavidi  of  them.  Add  to  this  a  correapoDdenoa 
BO  extenain  u  to  require  him  at  timee  to  write  ftirty 
letters  in  one  day.  **  I  receive  d&ily,"  he  write%  **lettan 
from  remote  parts,  from  kings,  princes,  prelates,  and  men 
of  learning,  and  even  from  persons  of  whose  existenee  I 
was  ignorant"  His  day  was  thus  one  of  incessant  mental 
activity,  and  he  had  acquired  the  power  of  working  wiA 
such  rapidity  that  J.  C.  Scaliger,  one  of  his  detracton^ 
says  (OraL  2  pro  Cieerone)  that  he  had  been  told  by  Aldus 
that  Erasmus  did  more  wo^  in  one  day  than  others  did 
in  two.  Under  the  heeding  '*  Hercnlei  Xaboree,"  in  Tka 
Adagio^  he  hinte  at  the  immense  labour  which  this  com- 
pilation had  coat  him.  But  hard  work  was  to  far  from 
breeding  a  distaste  for  his  occupation,  that  reading  and 
writing  grew  ever  more  delightful  to  him  (literaram  asd- 
dnitas  non  modo  mihi  fastidium  non  pari^  aed  volnptatem  ; 
crescit  scribendo  scribendi  stndium). 

In  1527  Johann  Froben  died,  aid  the  disturbaneca  at 
Basel,  occasioned  by  the  zealote  for  the  religious  revolution 
which  was  in  progress  througliont  Switierland,  began  to 
m^e  Erasmus  desirous  ui  dianging.  his  reudenoe.  He 
selected  Freiburg  in  the  Brei^u,  as  a  ci^  whidi  was 
still  in  the  dominion  of  the  emperor,  and  was  free  from 
religions  dissension.  Thither  he  removed  in  April  1639. 
He  was  received  with  public  marks  of  respect  by  the 
authorities,  who  granted  him  the  use  of  an  unfinished 
residence  which  had  been  begun  to  be  built  for  the  late 
emperor  MazimUian.  Erasmus  proposed  only  to  remakt 
at  Freiburg  for  a  few  monthe,  but  found  the  place  so  suited 
to  his  habito  that  he  bought  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
remained  there  six  yean.  A  dedxe  for  change  of  air— ha 
fanded  Freibnig  was  damp^— rumoun  of  a  new  vu  with 
France^  and  the  neoeenty  of  seeing  his  EedmatUt  through 
the  press,  took  him  badt  to  Basd  in  1635.  He  Uved  now 
s  very  retired  Ufc^  and  saw  only  *  nudl  dide  of  intimate 
friends.  It  waa  now  that  a  last  attempt  wu  made  by  tiia 
rapal  eonrt  to  enlist  him  in  some  public  waj  agatnat  Uu 
Beformation.   On  fh«  dection  of  nn)  IIL  in  1634,  he 

had.  aa  usual,  sent  the  "W^I^^MfeM^^gjSK^ 
After  his  amval  m  Basevlu  receim  »  contplunentaiT 
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RDSwar,  together  irith  the  Bominttioii  to  the  deaDer7  of 
DeTeoter,  the  income  of  which  WM  reckoned  at  1500 
ducats.  This  uomination  was  aceompuied  with  an  intima- 
tion that  more  wae  in  store  for  him,  aad  that  ateps  would 
be  taken  to  provide  for  him  the  income,  m.,  3000  ducats, 
which  was  necessarjr  to  qoalify  for  the  cardinal's  haL  But 
Erasmus  was  even  leoa  dispoeed  now  than  he  had  been 
before  to  barter  his  reputation  for  honoara.  His  health 
had  been  for  some  years  gradually  declining,  and 
in  the  shape  of  gont  gaining  npon  him.  In  the  winter  of 
1535-6,  he  was  ccmfined  entirely  to  his  chamberi  many 
days  to  his  bed.  Thon^  thns  afficted  he  sever  ceased 
his  literazy  activity,  dietadng  his  tract  On  tht  J^rity 
of  th4  CAunh,  and  revising  the  sheets  of  a  translation  of 
Origen  which  was  passing  through  Froben's  press.  His 
lost  letter  is  dated  38th  June  1  &36,  and  subscribed  «  Eiu 
RoL  legTB  mann."  "  I  have  never  been  so  iU  in  my  life 
before  as  I  am  now, — for  many  days  unable  even  to  read.* 
Dysenteiy  setting  in  carried  him  off  13th  July  IB36,  in 
his  69th  year. 

By  his  will,  now  ^vserved  in  the  library  at  Basel,  he 
left  what  he  had  to  lear^  with  the  exception  of  some 
legadea,  to  Boniface  Amerbach,  Johann  Froben's  son-in- 
law,  partly  for  himself,  partly  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  aged  and  infirm,  or  to  be  spent  in  portioningyonng 
girls,  and  in  educating  young  men'  of  promise.  He  left 
none  of  the  usual  legainea  iat  masses  or  other  clerical  pur- 
poee^  and  was  not  attended  by  tny  priest  or  eonfew>r  in 
bis  last  momenta. 

Erasmns's  features  are  familiar  to  all,  from  Holbein's 
Cnsny  portraits  or  their  copies.  Beatoa  Rhenanus, "  Snoimus 
Krasmi  observator,*  as  he  is  called  by  De  Tbon,  describes 
his  person  thus  : — "  In  stature  not  tall,  but  not  noticeably 
short ;  in  figure  well  built  and  graceful ;  of  an  extremely 
delicate  eonstitntion,  sensitive  to  Ute  slightest  changes  of 
climate,  food,  or  drink.  After  middle  life  he  sufiered  from 
the  stone,  not  to  mention  the  common  plague  of  studious 
men,  an  irritable  mucous  membrane.  His  complexion  was 
fair ;  light  blue  eyas,  and  yellowish  hair.  Though  hia 
voice  was  weak,  his  enunciation  wss  distinct;  the  expres- 
sion of  his  fUce  cheerful;  his  manner  and  oonvenation 
pdliahed,  affable,  even  charming."  It  was  this  delicacy  of 
stonuch,  and  not  pampered  appetite  that  made  him  loathe 
fish,  and  be  fasttdions  as  to  hu  winei  His  highly  nervous 
organisation  made  his  feelings  acute,  and  his  brain  inces- 
santly active.  Through  his  ready  sympathy  with  all  forma 
of  Ufe  and  character,  bis  attention  was  always  alive.  The 
active  movement  of  his  spirit  spent  itself,  not  in  following 
out  its  own  trains  of  thought,  but  in  outward  observation. 
No  man  was  ever  less  introBpectivo,  and  though  he  talks 
much  of  himself,  hie  ^p>tism  is  the  genial  egotism  which 
takes  the  world  into  its  confidence,  not  the  selfish  egotiam 
which  feels  no  interest  but  in  ita  own  woee.  He  says  of 
himsatf,  and  justly,  "  that  he  was  incapable  of  dissimul*- 
tion"  {JSp.  1153).  There  is  nothiug  behind,  no  poae^  no 
Bcenic  effect  It  may  be  mid  of  his  letters  that  in  them 
"tota  petet  rita  senis."  His  nature  was  flexible  without 
being  faultily  weak.  He  has  many  mofxls  and  each  mood 
imprinti  itsdf  in  turn  on  his  words.  Heaoe,  on  a  superficial 
▼iew,  Erasmus  is  set  down  as  the  noak  Inconsistent  ot 
mm.  Further  acquaintance  makea  U  fael  a  unity  of 
cfaancter  nndeilying  this  ansoaptiluli^  to  tho  impnssions 
of  the  mmnent.  His  seeming  ineonsistendes  an  reoonofled 
to  apprdiansion,  not  by  a  formula  of  tha  intellect  but  by 
the  ma&y-atdedneM  of  a  highly  impressible  Datura.  In  the 
words  of  NiMurd,  Erasmus  was  one  of  those  **  dont  la  gloire 
a  4t4  da  beaveoup  comprendrt^  et  d'afllrmer  peiL" 

niia  equal  opanness  to  arery  Tibration  of  the  anvirois 
nant  ia  tiia  kef  to  all  Erasmui^a  acts  and  wordi^  aad  among 
them  to  tha  middle  attitude  which  he  took  up  towards  the 
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great  reUgioos  omflid  of  his  timt.  The  npnaehn  of 
party  assailed  him  in  hia  lifa-tima,  and  have  oontinuad  to 
be  heaped  upon  hia  namoiy.  Ha  was  tondlj  aeetised  by 
the  Catholics  of  collusion  with  tha  enemisa  of  the  fdtt 
His  powerful  friends,  the  popo^  Wds^,  Henry  VJH.,  the 
emperor,  called  upon  him  to  declare  against  Lothai; 
Theologicsl  historians  from  that  ^e  fmrard  han  per- 
petuated the  indictment  that  Erasmus  sided  with  neithw 
party  in  the  struggle  for  religious  traUk  The  mask 
moderate  form  of  the  censure  Resents  Um  in  the  odious 
light  ot  a  trimmer;  the  vulgar  ami  venomous  assailant  ia 
sure  that  Enamns  wss  a  Protestant  at  heart,  but  withheld 
the  aTowal  that  he  might  not  forfeit  the  worldly  advan- 
tsgea  he  eiyoyed  as  a  Catholia  When  by  study  of  his 
writings  we  come  to  know  Erasmus  intimately,  there  ia 
rerealed  to  us  one  of  thoae  natures  to  which  partisanship 
is  an  impossibility.  It  was  not  timidity  or  weakneas 
whieh  kept  Erasmus  neutral,  but  the  reasonableness  of  hia 
naturei  Ik  was  not  only  that  his  intellect  revolted  against 
the  narrowneaa  <d  party,  his  whole  being  repudiated  ita 
damorona  and  vulgar  excessea  Am  he  iMthed  fish,  so  he 
loathed  clerical  fanaticism.  Himself  a  Catholic  priest — 
"the glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shams"— the  ttma 
of  the  orthodox  cleigy  was  distasteful  to  him ;  the  igncnant 
hostility  to  classical  learning  which  reigned  in  their  colleges 
and  convents  disgusted  him.  In  common  with  all  the 
learned  men  of  hia  age^  he  wished  to  see  the  power  of  tha 
clergy  broken,  as  that  of  an  obscurantist  amy  arrayed 
against  light.  He  had  employed  all  his  zeeoureea  of  wit 
and  satire  against  the  priests  and  monks,  and  the  super* 
stitiona  in  which  they  traded,  long  before  Luther's  name 
was  heard  of.  The  motto  which  was  already  current  ia 
his  life-time,  "that  Erasmns  laid  the  egg  and  Luther 
hatched  it,"  is  so  far  true,  and  no  more.  Erasmus  would 
have  suppressed  the  monaateriea,  put  an  end  to  the  domina* 
tion  of  the  clergy,  and  sw^  away  scandalous  and  profit* 
able  abused  but  to  attack  the  ohuix^  or  re-mould  received 
theology  was  far  from  his  thoughts.  And  when  out  of 
Luther's  revolt  there  aroee  a  new  fanaticism — that  of  evan- 
gelism, Erasmns  recoiled  from  the  violence  of  the  new 
preachers.  "Is  it  for  this,"  he  writes  to  Melanehthon 
(Sp.  703),  "  that  we  have  shaken  off  bishops  and  parties, 
that  we  may  eome  under  the  yoke  of  sucn  madmen  as  Otto 
and  Farel  1 Passages  have  been  collected,  and  it  is  an 
easy  task,  from  the  writings  of  Erasmus  to  prove  that  he 
shared  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  Fassagea  eqoally 
strong  might  be  culled  to  show  that  he  repudiated  them. 
The  truth  is  that  theological  queetions  in  themsetves  had 
no  attraction  for  him.  And  when  a  theological  position 
was  emphasized  by  party  passion  it  became  odious  to  him. 
In  1521  he  writes  573)  that  he  had  not  yet  had  time 
to  read  LuUier's  pamphlets,  so  offensive  to  his  refined  taste 
was  their  coarse  vulgarity  and  exaggerated  tone,  as  he 
had  found  on  looking  into  them.  In  the  words  of  Drum- 
mond,  "Erasmus  was  in  his  own  age  the  ^>ostle  of 
common  sense  and  of  rational  religion.  He  did  not  care 
for  dogma,  uid  accordiiuAy  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  whiA 
had  the  consent  of  the  Christian  world^  were  in  his  eyes 
preferable  to  the  dognua  of  Protestaatism.  ....  From 
the  b^inning  to  the  end  of  his  career  ha  remained  true 
to  the  purposa'of  hia  life^  which  was  to  fight  the  batUa  of 
sound  leaming  aad  plain  oommm  aenae  against  the  poweca 
of  ignonnce  and  anpetstition,  and  amid  dl  the  oonvulsioDB 
of  that  period  ha  never  once  lost  hia  mantel  bdanea." 

Erasmus  is  accused  of  IndiflisreiUA  But  he  waa  far 
from*  indiflbrent  to  tiie  progreaa  of  tiw  revolution.  He 
waa  keenly  alive  to  its  pemicioiis  influence  on  the  cherished 
interest  tii  his  Ufe,  the  cause  of  Learniiig.  **  I  i^hor  the 
evangelics,  because  it  is  ^^^j^ .  tii^j^^^^^^^^re  id 
eveiyfthen  declining  awriipm  tm  poin  w^nshin^*' 
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He  had  haeabom  with  the  aopw  of  the  Benausance^  with 
its  ftutidpatton  of  a  new  Aogutan  age,  and  had  aeen  this 
laii  promiM  blighted  by  the  imiption  of  a  new  horde  of 
theokigieal  pdenuo^  wons  than  ttw  old  achotaatics,  inas- 
mneh  aa  they  wua  xarolation&ry  inatead  of  ooDBerratireb 
Enanai  saver  flouted  at  leUgion  nor  even  at  theology  aa 
such,  but  OD^  at  Uind  and  mtempeiate  theologiana. 

Bat  though  Ennana  while  laabing  theologiana  teapooted 
ttmology,  he  ^  not  enltinte  it.  He  banly  ae^nieaoed 
in  dwrah  dogDU  without  beiag  oompelled  to  invflati' 
sate  ik  Hii  mind  had  no  mataphy^eal  Inelinatioa ; 
he  waa  a  man  ai  letteta,  with  a  general  tendenoy  to 
latiooal  views  m  ereiy  wibjeet  whieh  came  vnder  hia 
p«k  Wm  waa  not  the  mind  to  originate^  like  GalTin, 
ft  new  K^ema  of  Ohriatian  thoogfaL  He  is  at  hia  weakeet 
ia  defending  free  will  againrt  Lather,  and  indeed  ha 
can  hardly  be  aaid  to  uiter  on  the  meti^qnioal  question. 
He  treats  the  dispate  entirely  fnan  Hha  otrtakb.  It  k  im- 
posBible  in  leaduig  EraBmna  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
rationalist  of  the  18th  ceotory.  Eraamna  haa  been  called 
the  "Voltaire  of  the  Renaiaaanca"  But  there  la  a  vast 
differebce  in  the  relations  in  which  they  reapeotlTely  stood 
to  the  charch  and  to  Christianity.  Yd'  sire^  thoogh  he 
did  not  originate,  yet  adopted  a  moral  and  religjotia  acheme 
which  he  aoo^t  t6  anbatttnte  for  the  cburoh  tradition. 
He  waged  war,  not  only  againat  tiie  detgy,  bat  againat  the 
choreh  and  its  aoTeieigna.  Eraamna  drew  the  line  at  the 
first  of  thaaoi  He  was  not  an  antidpatiott  of  the  18th 
oentnry ;  he  was  the  man  of  his  age,  aa  Voltaire  his ; 
thoDgh  Eraafnos  did  not  intend  k,  he  nodoabtedly  ahook 
the  ecclesiastical  edifice  in  all  its  parts ;  and,  as  Melchioc 
Adamos  teys  of  him, "  pontifici  Bomano  pins  noooit  jocando, 
qnam  Lathenu  storaachaodo." 

But  if  Eraamna  was  nnlilce  the  16th  century  rationalist 
in  that  he  did  not  declare  war  against  the  church,  but 
remain^  a  Catholic  and  moaroed  the  diaruptioo,  he  was 
yet  a  true  rationalist  in  principle.  Tlie  piinciple  that 
reason  is  the  one  only  guide  of  life,  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
all  qoeetions,  politics  and  religion  indoded,  has  its 
earliest  and  most  complete  exemplar  in  Erasmus.  He 
does  not  dogmatically  denounce  the  rights  of  reason,  but 
he  practically  exercises  them.  Along  wi^  the  charm  of  style, 
tlie  great  attraction  of  the  writings  al  Eraamua  ia  thia 
nneonacious  freedom  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

It  muat  excite  our  surprise  that  one  who  used  his  pen 
ao  freely  sbonld  hare  escaped  the  pains  and  penaltiea  wUch 
invariably  overtook  minor  offenders  in  the  aame  kind. 
For'  it  was  not  only  a^tnst  the  clergy  and  the  monks  that 
he  kept  np  a  ceaselete  atnam  of  aatirio  raillery^  he  treated 
nobles,  prinoea,  and  kings,  with  eqnal  freedom,  No  18th 
century  republican  haa  need  atrongek  language  than  haa 
diis  penuoner  of  Gharlaa  T,  **  peo^  bnild  oitieB, 
princea  pull  them  •  down ;  tlw  indnatry  of  tha  oitinna 
oreatea  wealth  foe  rapacioua  lords  to  plunder;  plebeiu 
magistrates  pass  good  laws  for  kings  to  vit^te;'  the 
people  lova  peac«^  and  their  mlera  atir  np  war.*  Buch 
ontbunta  are  frequent  in  one  of  his  moat  popular  books, 
7%«  Ada^  These  freedoms  are  part  cause  €i  Eraamaa'a 
popnlarily.  He  waa  here  in  sympathy  with  the  secret  aore 
of  nia  ag^  and  gave  ntterance  to  what  all  fait  but  none 
dared  to  whisper  but  ha  It  marks  the  difference  between 
1S13  and  1669  tha^  in  a  reprint  of  the  Jutiua  Sx^nnt 

{tabUshed  is  1669  at  Oxford,  it  waa  thought  neoeaaaiy  to 
save  oat  s  B&nteoce  in  whidi  the  writer  ot  that  dialogue 
Bopposed  by  the  editor  to  be  Eraamu^  asserts  the  right  df 
atatea  to  deprive  and  puniah  bad  kinga  It  ip  difficult  to 
Bay  to  what  ire  are  to  ascribe  his  immunity  fmrn  pmnful 
conaequences.  We  have  to  remember  that  he  was  removed 
from  Ae  aoene  early  (1036)  In  the  reaction,  before  force  waa 
folly  organised  for  the  suppression  of  the  revdoUon.  And 


his  popular  works,  Flu  Ada^ia  (1500),  TXe  CoitoguieB 
(1S21),  had  eatabl^hed  themselves  aa  standard  books  in 
the  more  easy  going  age,  when  power,  seccre  in  its  nn* 
chaDeoged  strength,  oonld  afford  to  laugh  with  the  langbera 
at  itaelt  At  the  date  of  hia  daaith  (1536),  the  Oa&olte 
revival,  with  its  teU  antipathy  to  ait  wd  Mtenj  was  only 
in  ita  infianijy ;  and  whan  timeBbeoamadsngannu,&aBmnB 
cantionaly  dedined  to  vantnre  out  itf  the  protaetim  of  the 
an^iia^  nfni£ng  repeated  invitations  to  Italy  and  to 
Franee.  "I  h^  thouj^t  of  going  to  fieaangon,"  Iw  said, 
"nettoa«asamiaditionsCBaBris''(fiPk  13991-  Inlta^s 
Bembo  and  n  Ssddato  wrote  a  pnrer  Latin  tlwB  Eraamna^ 
but  emtantad  thenudvea  with  pret^  phraaaa,  and  mra 
careful  to  touch  no  living  chord  of  foaling.  In  Fnoot  it 
was  neoassaix  lor  a  Babelais  to  hide  hia  free-thinkii^ 
nnder  a  di^guae  of  lerolting  and  snintalligUile  jaigon.  It 
was  only  in  the  empire  uat  aimh  Ubeil^  of  ^eeeh  as 
Erasmus  used  iraa  ptaotieaUe^  and  in  the  empire  Eraamus 
passed  for  a  moderate  man.  Upon  thot  strength  of  an 
established  character  icr  moderaUon  he  etgoyed  an  excep- 
tional licence  for  the  utterance  of  unwelcome  troths;  and 
in  spite  of  his  flings  at  the  rich  and  poirerfol,.  he  remained 
through  life  a  privileged  person  vrith  them.  Ko  noUe 
except  Eppendnf,  young  and  crack-brained,  ever  attempted 
to  ealllum  seriously  to  account  for  his  gibes 

But  thou^  the  men  of  the  keys  and  the  awoid  let  him 
go  his  way  unmolested,  it  was  otherwise  with  hia  brethren 
of  Uie  pen.  A  man  who  is  always  launching  opinions  moat 
expect  to  be  retorted  on.  And  when  these  judgments  were 
winged  epigram,  and  weighted  by  the  name  of  Eraamna, 
who  atood  at  tiie  head  of  letters,  a  wide-spread  exasperation 
was  the  eonaequencck  Ur  Disraeli  has  not  noticed  Erasmus 
in  Ilia  Quarreh  of  Authors,  perhaps  becanse  Erasmus's 
quarrels  would  require  a  volume  to  themselves.  "  So  thin- 
skinned  that  a  fly  would  draw  blood,"  aa  the  prince  of 
CarjH  expressed  it,  he  could  not  himself  xeatrain  his  pen 
frank  sarcasm.  He  forgot  that  thoogh  it  is  aafe  to  lash 
the  duncea,  he  could  not  with  equal  impunity  aneer  at  those 
who,  though  they  might  not  have  the  ear  of  the  public  aa 
he  had,  could  yet  contradict  and  call  names.  And  when 
literary  jealousy  waa  complicated  with  theological  differencet^ 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  free-thinkers,  ot  with  French  vanify,  as 
in  that  of  Budnns,  the  cause  of  the  enemy  was  espoused 
by  a  party  and  s  nation.  The  quarrel  with  Bndnus  waa 
strictly  a  national  one.  Ooamopolitan  as  Erasmus  wait  to 
the  French  literati  he  was  still  the  Tmton.  Dolet  calls  him 
"enemy  of  Cicero,  and  jealous  detractor  of  the  French 
name."  The  only  contemporary  name  whidi  could 
approach  to  s  rlvaliy  with  hia  was  that  ot  Bodttua  (6nd4)r 
who  waa  exactly  contenuKnary,  having  been  bom  in  the 
aame  year  u  Enamua  Bivals  in  tame^  they  weta  unlike 
In  accomplishment,  each  having  ibia  4usl^  which  the  other 
wanted.  Bndnn^  thon^  a  Frwi  Jiman,  knew  Greek  wall ; 
Eraamn^  thoogh  a  Dn^mtn,  very  impeifBctly.  But 
tlie  Frenohmaa  Budsus  vrrote  aa  execrable  Latin  styl^ 
noreadabla  then  as  now,  while  the  Tei'ton  EraBmos  charmed 
tlie  reading  world  with  a  atyle  which,  though  far  from  good 
Latbi,  hi  &  moat  deli^tf  u  which  Uu  Banaiaaance  has  left 

ne  style  of  Eraamna  ia,  considered  as  Latin,  incorrect, 
■ometimea  even  barbarous,  and  far  removed  firom  any 
elaamcal  model  But  it  haa  qualities  for  above  purity, 
Tfaa  best  Italian  Latin  is  but  an  echo  and  aa  imibn- 
tion;  like  the  painted  glass  which  we  pot  in  onr  chnrchM^ 
it  is  on  onachroniam.  Bembo,  Badcdeti^  and  the  reat 
write  purely  in  a  dead  language.  Erasmna's  Latin  was 
a  living  and  spoken  tongue.  Thon^  Eraamus  had 
passed  nearly  all  hia  Hfe  in  England,  France,  and  Gennany, 
he  spoke  nut  one  of  those  three  lan^gea.  Hia  conversa- 
tion wu  Utin ;  and  ArUiii^M^ichlii^^^lked  about 
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tbings  lie  vrotei  IleiiM  ths  apontueity  and  i 
natanlnen  of  his  page,  ita  flevonr  of  life  end  not  of 
books.  He  vritee  from  himaelf,  and  ndt  ont  of  Cioero. 
IlMice,  too,  be  apoiled  notking  hf  anxioos  rerision  in  tertor 
leqt  aome  phraae  not  of  the  golden  age  alioiild  escape  from 
his  pen.  He  eonfessea  apologetically  to  Longolina  {Sp. 
402)  that  it  iraa  his  habit  to  extemporize  all  he  vrote^  and 
titat  thu  habit  vae  incorrigible ;  "  effundo  verins  qaam 
Bcribo  omnia  "  But  he  iraa  qmte  alire  to  the  beanty  of 
the  CSceroobui  periods  of  Bembo,  Sadoleto,  and  Julias  von 
Fflag,  whom  hs  calls  **the  three  happiest  etyliets  o^  our 
day"  {Ep.  1370),  and  "would  learn  to  imitate  them,  bat 
he  i>  too  old"  He  complains  that  much  reading  of  the 
works  of  St  Jerome  had  spoiled  his  Latin  ;  but,  as  Scahger 
Bays  (Sealtff'  2'),  "  Erasmus's  language  is  better  than  8t 
Jerome's."  The  same  cntlc,  howerer,  thought  Erasmus 
would  have  done  better  *'  if  he  had  kept  more  doeely  to 
the  classical  models," 

In  the  annals  of  classical  learotng  Eras  thus  may  bo 
regarded  as  constituting  an  intermediate  stage  between 
the  humanists  of  the  Latin  Benaisaance  and  the  learned 
men  of  the  age  of  Greek  echoUrship,  between  Folitisno  and 
Jofteph  Scaliger.  Erasmns,  though  justly  styled  by  Mnretue 
( Tarr.  Ltat.  7»  15),  "  eruditna  sane  vir,  ac  mults  lectionis," 
vaa  not  a  "  learned  "  man  in  the  special  sense  of  the  word, — 
not  an  "  ^mdit."  He  was  more  than  this ;  he  was  the  "man 
of  letters," — he  first  who  had  appeared  in  Europe  since  the 
fall  of  the  Boman  empire.  Hia  acquirements  were  Toat, 
aud  they  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  life  of 
hia  dky.  He  did  not  make  a  study  apart  of  eotiqnity 
for  its  own  sake,  but  used  it  as  an  instrument  of  ciU- 
ture.  He  did  not  worship,  imitate,  and  reproduce  the 
classics,  like  the  Latiu  faumaniats  who  preceded  him ; 
he  did  not  master  them  and  reduce  them  to  a  special 
aeience,  as  did  the  Frenbh  Hellenists  who  succeeded  him. 
He  edited  many  authors,  it  is  true,  but  he  hsd  neither  the 
means  (A  forming  a  text,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  do  aol  In 
editing  a  father,  or  a  classic,  he  had  in  Tiew  the  practical 
ntility  <tf  the  general  reader,  not  the  accuracy  required  by 
the  guild  of  acholars.  *'  Hie  Jerome^"  aaya  J.  Scaliger, 
"ia  full  of  and  hlonden*  {aetUi^  ^.  Eren  Jnliea 
QamiereonlddiacoTerthatErasfflua  "faUainhiahaatainto 
grierous  error' in  hia  Latin  reraion  of  St  Baail,  though  his 
Latioity  ia  superior  to  tJut  of  the  other  banalatm"  (Fref. 
in  Qpp.  2ri  BaHf  1721).  It  mnat  be  ranambered  that  the 
emuiMToial  intereata  of  Froban'a  [weaa  lad  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eraamna'a  name  on  many  a  title  page  when  he  had 
little  to  do  with  the  hoi^  the  Latin  Jotephnt  of 
IS34,  to  which  Erasmus  only  contributed  Mie  traiulation 
of  14  pagea;  or  the  AruletU  of  1031,  of  whidi  Simon 
Grynena  aeema  to  hare  been  tiie  real  editra^  Where 
Eraamua  excelled  waa  in  prefaces, — not  philological  iutro. 
dnetioDa  -to  each  author,  hut  apiritad  appaala  ts  &e  inteieat 
of  the  general  reader,  ehowing  how  an  ancient  book  might 
be  made  to  minister  to  modem  apiritual  demanda. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Eraamna,  as  of  so  many  great 
writers^  to  be  best  known  to  posterity  by  one  of  his 
alightest  works.  Those  who  have  read  noUiiug  else  of 
Erasmns  hare  read  hia  CoUoguiet.  And  a  wider  circle 
still,  who  would  not  care  to  read  the  text  of  the  Praite  of 
foUy,  know  of  the  book,  because  of  the  Holbein  illustra- 
tions, which  have  preserved  in  general  remembrance  a 
Latin  Jeu-d'-aprit  which  would  otherwise  have  only  been 
consulted  by  the  curious.  But  Erasmus  himself  complained 
of."  the  caprice  of  fortune,"  which  had  made  his  Colloquut 
his  most  popular  work,  a  *'  book  full  of  foolish  things,  bad 
Latin, and  K)leciima"  (Ep.  odBolt,).  Tht Encomium Jtarics 
(Praise  of  Folly)  was  composed  during  his  journey  from 
Italy,  and  written  ont  from  hia  notes  in  seTen  dm  during 
hii  stay  in  Thoraaa  lion't  houaa  in  London,   u  .wa%  not 


destined  for  publicnibn,  bat  a  copy  found  ita  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  printers  Badins  at  Faria,  and  came  ont  in 
1S13.  Within  a  few  montha  seven  editiona  ware  called 
for,  and  Frobeo's  reprint  of  1515,  consisting  of  1800  eopiea, 
waa  ^Id  in  a  few  weeks.  Milton,  in  1628,  speaks  of  it  aa 
being  "  in  every  ooe'a  hands  "  at  Cambridge. 

Of  Erasmus's  works,  mostly  hasty  pamphlets,  squibs,  or 
personal  explanations,  two  are  chiefly  memorable, — The 
Adagia  and  Th€  Gretk  Tetlaatent.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Ada^a  (Paris,  ISOO)  waa  only  tha  germ  of  the  book  after- 
wards known  under  that  title.  This  first  edition  eontaiuod 
800  proverbs.  The  last  edition  in  Erasmus's  lifu-time,  1 539, 
has  more  than  4000.  Duplesais  (BtMioyr.  parem.)  ennmei^ 
ates  49  editions  of  the  onginal  work,  adding  that  hia 
list  is  not  complete ;  and  he  does  not  mention  the  numeroua 
abridgments.  It  is  a  mere  commonplace-book,  or  compila- 
tion out  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  claasica.  Tha  Italian  fine 
writera  (Muretus)  sneered  at  it  as  "rudts  indigestaque 
moles."  But  it  was  just  what  the  public  wanted,  a  manual 
of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  tha  ancient  world  for  the  use  of 
the  modem.  The  collection  was  enlivened  by  commentary 
in  Erasmus's  finest  vein.  Yet  so  eetabli^ed  waa  the 
book  in  the  hands  of  the  public  that  the  Council  of  Trent, 
niiable  to  sappresa  it,  and  not  daring  to  overlook  it^  ordered 
the  preparetion  of  a  castrated  edition. 
'  Of  Er^mus's  Greek  Testament  the  same  must  be  said, 
viz.,  that  it  has  no  title  to  be  considered  aa  a  nrork  of 
learning,  or  echolarshiis  yet  that  ita  influence  upon  opinion 
was  profound  and  durable.  ~It  contributed  more  to  the 
liberation  of  the  hnman  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
clergy  than  all  the  uproar  and  rage  of  Luthei^s  many 
pamphlets.  Aa  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Teetament  it  has 
no  critical  valuei  But  it  waa  the  firat  (Edilio  Princtpa, 
Batileoe  ap.  Jo.  Frobenium,  1516,  folio),  and  it  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  Tulgate,  the  Bible  of  the  church,  waa  not 
only  a  second-hand  document,  bnt  in  places  an  erroneoua 
document  A  abock  was  thns  given  to  the  credit  of  tho 
clergy  in  the  piovioce  of  Hteratuie,  equal  to  that  which 
was  given  in  the  province  of  science  by  the  aabronomical 
discoveriaa  of  the  17th  century.  Even  if  Eraamna  had 
had  at  hia  diapoaal  the  MSS^  anbaidia  for  fonning  « tax^ 
he  had  not  tlw  critical  akill  required  to  vaa  theoL  He 
had  at  hand  two  late  Basel  MSS^,  which  he  aent  atralght 
to  preta,  correcting  them  in  placea  by  two  odiera.  In 
four  BDbsequantreprintB,  1519,  1522, 1527, 1536,£raaBns 
gradually  weeded  ont  ^e  many  typogra^ical  arrota  of 
hia  firat  edition,  hot  the  text  remained  aaaentiaDy  audi  at 
he  had  fimt  printed  it  The  Greek  text  indeed  wu  hot  t 
aabordinata  part  ol  hia  aehann  13ie  principal  otgeet  of 
the  Tobima  was  the  new  latin  Tendm,  the  «iginal  bang 
placed  alongaide  as  »  gnuantae  of  the  traoalatoi'a  good 
faith.  Thia  tianalatioD,  with  the  jnatiflcatoiy  notes  which 
accompanied  il^  thoogh  not  itaalf  a  wtA  of  critical  adiolar- 
ahip,  became  the  atarUng-point  of  modem .  exegetieal 
sciencfli  Eraamna  did  nothing  fo  aotva  the  problem,  bnt 
to  him  belongs  the  honour  oi  having  firat  pn^ioanded  ib 

For  an  account  of  the  attacks  which  thia  publication 
brooght  on  ita  author,  as  well  aa  for  a  notice  of  his  many 
literary  and  other  controveratea^  the  reader  must  fc« 
refeired  to  some  of  the  apeeial  Uvea  irf  Erasmua  And  no 
man  of  letters  has  had  more  numeroua  biographers.  Beatua 
RheuanoB  prefixed  a  brief,  but  pregnant,  memoir  to  hia 
edition  of  the  Opera,  Basilen,  1540.  The  common  founda- 
tion of  all  the  modem  complLitions  on  the  life  of  Eraunns 
is  the  sketch  which  Le  Clerc,  while  he  waa  superintending 
the  Leyden  edition  of  the  works,  drew  up,  and  publidied 
in  the  Bibliotheqvt  ChoUU,  tome  6.  Dr  Jortin  adapted 
and  enlarged  Le  Clerc  in  his  Life  of  Eratmus,  3  vols,  4ta, 
Lond.  1748.  "Jortin  htt«"mad<  iayr  Sir^-Bamiltoa 
iPiaeHSKMi,  y.  Sl^>  "aa»  with  hia  talent^  he  conld  hardly 
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fail  to  nmltB,  &d  amuaiog  farrago  out  ot  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Enumiu,  tboBgh  not  even  snperficiallT-  rened  in 
the  Utarary  history  of  the  16th  coDtury.  He  rarely 
Teoturaa  beyond  the  text  of  Erasmiu  and  Lo  Clenj  without 
Btombling."  Other  lives  are  by  Samuel  Knight,  8to, 
Cambr.  1726:  llaMoIIier,  12mo,.PariB,  1713;  Barigny,  2 
Tola  I2mo,  Paria,  1753;  Ad.  MUller,  8ro,  Hamburg, 
1823;  Esoher,  in  the  Hittoritelvt  Taachtnbuchy  1843  ; 
Erhaidf  in  Erech  and  amber'e  £)ieyelopddie,  1641;  D. 
Kieard,  in  Mndtt  »ur  la  Rtiutiuctnte,  8to,  P^ria,  1855; 
Beebohm,  in  Oxford  Sf/orm*rt,  3d  ed.  1869 ;  H.  H.  Milman, 
8to,  Lond.  ISTD ;  Sticbart,  8to,  Lelpaic,  1870 ;  Durand 
de  Laor,  S  toI^,  8to,  Par.  1^72 ;  B.  B.  Dmmmond,  2  Tola. 
Sto^  Lond.  1873;  Oaaton  Feugire,  8to,  Par.  1874;  A.  a 
PraningtoD,  8to»  Lond.  1875;  Kimmel  in  Dtutaefu  Bio- 
jfimpkUt  1877;  beaides  those  which  are  contained  in  tiLe 
Tariooa  biographical  dictionaries  from  Bayla  downwarda 

With  thia  abandance  of  choice,  in  which  the  same  etory 
ta  told  by  a  score  of  writers  in  Engliafa,  French,  and 
Oerman,  and  in  erery  Tariety  of  style,  we  can  hardly  say, 
as  Sydney  Smith  did  in  1812,  that  "a  life  of  Eraamos  is  a 
daaUarmtum"  {Li/t  of  S.  Smithy  p.  307).  tha  brochnrea 
on  separate  woika  of  Erasmoa,  or  siogla  atigea  of  hia  life, 
are  too  many  to  be  here  ennmerated. 

Hia  works  were  published  after  hia  death  in  a  e(^ted 
edition,  9  Tola  foL,  Basil  1540.  The  only  other  edition 
is  the  magnificent  one  edited  by  Le  Clero,  10  Tok  foL 
Lngd.  Bat  1703-$,  which  inelndes  tha  Greek  Talament, 
the  Parapkrant^  and  the  Ada^,  aa  well  ae  the  EpiHolcB, 
and  anuUer  writingi.  It  is  prorided  with  a  good  general 
index  in  the  last  Tolame,  and  with  an  excellent  special 
index  to  tha  Toluma  coataiaiog  the  epiatlca.        (il  p.) 

ER&STUS,  Thovm  (1534-1583),  was  bom  at  Badan 
in  BwitnrUndoD  tha  7th  of  September  1521.  Hia  family 
name  waaLiebler  or  Lieber,  Srathu  being  the  Oreek  e^ni- 
Talent  In  1540  he  went  to  Baael,  and  in  IMS  ha  entered 
the  BniTanity  there  aa  atndent  of  philosophy  and  theology. 
An  ootbreak  of  the  plague  in  1514  droTa  him  to  Bologna, 
when  ha  atudied  philoaophy'  and  medicine^  taking  his 
doctor'a  d«grae  in  the  latter  faculty.  His  naidenee  m  Italy 
Luted  nine  yeara,  part  of  the  tim»  being  spent  at  the  oni- 
Teruty  of  Padua.  Betoming  northwaida  in  15S3,  he  for 
some  time  held  the  post  of  physician  to  the  counts  of 
Hanneberg.  In  1S58  he  was  a|^inted  physician  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  Otto  Heinriah,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  nedicine  in  the  nuirersity  of  Heidel- 
beig,  B]r  Frederick  IIL,  who  anooeeded  Otto  Heinrioh  in 
1909,  he  waa  made  privy ■connmUw  and  member  of  the 
chnrdi-conaiBtory.  Eminent  botii  aa  a  scieDtifie  and  as  a 
practical  phyaieiaut  ha  at  the  aame  time  took  a  profound 
interest  in  the  theological  eontroreniea  of  hia  day,  and  soon 
became  deeply  inrolTed  in  them.  While  a  stadeak  of 
theology  at  Batel  he  had  heartily  adopted  Uie  dod^nea  of 
ZwingU,  and  ever  aftermrda  waa  prompt  to  nTail  himself 
of  all  the  opportunities  which  his  poaition  afforded  for  ad- 
vaucing  the  Tiews  of  the  Zurich  divines.  At  the  instance 
of  the  elector  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  aicramentarian 
conferences  held  at  Heidelberg  in  1660  and  at  Manlbronn 
in  1064  In  connexion  with  these  conferences  he  published 
a  statement  and  vindication  of  theZwinglian  doctrine  of  the 
Lord'a  Sapper,  which,  on  its  being  criticised  on  the  Lutheran 
side  by  Dr  John  ifarbach  of  Strasburg,  he  followed  up  with 
a  aeoond  defence  (1565).  Shortly  after  the  settlement  of 
ErastuB  in  Heidelberg,  an  effort  waa  made  to  introduce  into 
the-charch  of  the  Palatinate  a  strict  preebyterian  constitu- 
tion after  the  Oeneran  model  Erastus  became  the  leader 
uf  an  influential  opposition  to  this  attempt.  He  made  it 
bis  busineea  to  counteract  what  he  called  Uie  "excommnni- 
catoiy  ferer*  of  the  adTooatea  of  rigid  discipline.  In  1568 
Iia  wn>te  and  circulated  in  manuscript  100  thosas  on  the 


I  subject  of  church  Censures^  maintaining  that  evelnsion  from 
participation  in  the  aacraments  is  not  a  legitimate  punish- 
ment for  any  offence  whatsoever  (Bxplieatio,  ix.,  zzxL). 
A  copy  of  tiie  theees  was  sent  to  Zurich,  and  received  with 
some  VTonrthere^  but  from  GeneTa  they  elicited  a  vigorous 
rejoinder  by  Beza,  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  Ctm- 
JirmtUio  Theaivm.  The  efforts  of  Erastofl  snd  his  frienda 
at  Heidelberg  in  this  matter  met  with  little  success,  the 
presbyteriau  discipline  being  finally  set  up  in  1570,  with 
hardly  any  modification  of  the  Qeneran  strictness.  Mean- 
while Ersatns  had  loat  the  favour  of  the  elector,  and  by  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  Socintans  <rf  Transylvania 
had  brought  himself  under  suspicion  of  being  favourable 
to  their  views.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  cod- 
atitnted  church  court  seems  to  have  been  a  hlgh-lundsd 
excommunication  of  Erastus,  on  the  ground  of  his  sup- 
posed Unitarianiam.  The  sentence  was  reconsidered  and 
removed  in  1676,  Erostns  formally  deeUring  that  no 
one  could  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  more  firmly  than 
hei  The  court  physician,  however,  found  hia  position  at 
Heidelberg  to  be  one  of  increasing  discomfort  He  accord- 
ingly returned  in  1680  to  Basel,  where  he  recefred  an 
appointment  to  the  chair  of  ethics  in  1583.  He  tod  On 
SIst  December  of  the  same  year, 

Eraatna  aeema  to  have  been  much  esteemed  by  hia  frienda 
for  his  amiability,  candour,  and  probi^.  Aa  an  inTesti- 
gator  of  natnre,  he  waa  h«ioiftably  distinguished  by  hia 
adharenoeto  a  aonnd  inductiTO  method.  Most  of  thewca-ka 
that  ai^Mared  during  hia  life  time  were  directed  against  the 
fantaatio  notions  of  ^racelsna  and  hia  achool  {DiMttrUh 
thnum  de  Jfedieiaa  nova  PhU,  ParaeM  jiarbi  ^mtiuor, 
Baael,  1672 ;  J>«  oeculUa  pliannaeomm  poteitaiibiUt  Basel, 
1674 ;  aun  polaiUi,  Baael,  1678,  and  other  worka). 
Thit  he  waa  not  in  advance  of  hii  age  in  r^rd  to  witch- 
craft u  dwwn  1^  his  treatise  De  tamtint  ^rigibiu  (Baael, 
1978),  in  which  he  nrgea  opon  magistratea  tha  duty  of 
patting  witchea  to  deattu 

The  work  by  whidi  he  ia  beat  known,  though  cniginally 
written  in  1568,  and  afterwards  revised  by  himself,  waa  fink 
published  six  yeara  after  his  death  (1689),  by  CastelTetn^ 
who  had  married  his  widow.  Ita  full  title  is  £j^ieatid 
iwaetiomii  grariMtiwua  uinm  tJteemmmieatiOt  gna/MW 
reliffioMm  itUMigetUe*  et  aM^Uaantea  a  taerameiUonim  «sii 
propter  (ufatiimm  /ocmhs  arvaf,  wtandato  tuUUur  dinno  e» 
txeogitata  tit  ah  %mnimibu9.  In  76  theses  he  aeeka  to  ahow 
that  ezeommnnicatina  is  note  diTine  ordinance  but  a  deriee 
of  men,  and  that  the  una  of  professing  Chiiatiana  are  to  be 
pnniahed  by  the  civil  magistrate  with  ciTfl  ^enaltia^  not  \(j 
pasttns  and  eldera  denying  aceeaa  to  the  aaorameL  ti.  Hie 
aaetameata,  bein^  maana  ctf  graest  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  any  one  wiahing  to  receive  then.  The  punishment 
of  bU  offencea  belonga  to  the  civil  magistrate  ozdnsiTely. 
Hie  church  has  no  power  to  make  lawa  or  decrees,  atiQ  kaa 
to  inflict  paina  and  penaltiea  of  any  kind.  Its  f  onetion  ia 
simply  to  teach,  exhor^  convince,  persuade.  In  Dent  Ir. 
8  it  is  implied  that  the  laws  and  statotea  of  the  Jewiah 
paopla  were  the  moat  perfect  possible.  That  church  there- 
fore ia  most  worthily  and  wisely  ordered  which  comeo 
nearest  to  the  constitution  of  the  Jewiah  church.  But  in 
the  Jewish  chnrch  we  find  no  tracea  of  two  diverse  judica- 
tories concerning  manners,  the  one  civil,  the  other 
ecclesiastical  No  reason  can  be  alleged  why  the  Chriatian 
magistrate  at  the  preaent  day  ahould  not  pMseas  the  aame 
power  which  God  oommanded  the  magiatiate  to  exeiciae  in 
the  Jewiah  commonwealth. 

These  views  of  Erastus  were  speedily  adopted  by  Tarunta 
eminent  divines  in  England.  In  the  Weatminster  Assembly 
there  was  a  distinct  Erastian  party,  of  which  the  most  pro- 
minent membera  wen  Stidei^  Lightfoot,  Cj^^man,  mad 
Whitelocke.   After  a  eontroreray  of  many  monthly  ia 
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wbich  Selden,  Culemao,  Olllespie,  sod  Itutherfurd  were 
the  DiofttpromineotdiapataiiU,  tlie  propoBitioo  that  "the 
Lord  Jetas,  aa  King  end  Head  of  His  charcb,  lutb  therein 
appointed  a  goTernment,  in  the  hand  of  ehureh-ofilcere, 
distinct  from  the  ciril  raegifttrtta  "  was  finally  carried,  the 
sole  diasentieot  voice  being  that  of  LightfooL  This  pro- 
poeition,  with  the  whote  chapter  *'  Of  Charcb  CenBurea"  in 
wbich  it  occura,  was  intended  and  anderstood  to  contain  a 
complete  rejection  of  Erastian  principles,  and  in  this  light 
it  was  regarded  by  the  Erastians  tbeouelTee.  That  cbapttjr, 
however  (the  30th  of  the  CcmfoasioD),  waa  oever  formaltj 
ratified  bj  the  parliament. 

The  Anglican  doctriae  of  "  the  royal  sapremacy  in  ctutes 
ecclesiastical,"  it  needs  hardly  be  ssid,  is  not  in  any  sense 
derived  from  Erastus  (see  the  37th  Article;  also  Hooker'a 
Ecci.  Pol  f  b.  viU.  and  Preface).  In  Scotland  Erastianism  is 
disowned  by  all  Fraabyteriana.  They  Loldf  as  againat 
Erastiu,  that  there  is  **  a  goterhnuiU  in  the  hand  of  dhnreb 
officera  distinet  from  the  dvil  ma^strate."  It  is  veil 
known  that  aarions  dlGreraneea  have  arisen  aa  to  amne  of 
the  ptactieal  effects  of  tbia  aati-Eraatiaa  doctrine.  The 
hiatoty  U  these  differancea  wiU  be  related  elsewhera.  (See 
SooTLA/iDt  Cbdkch  or,  and  FxsK  CaoKCH.) 

An  Englieh  translation  of  the  Sxplieath  speared 
anonymoui^y  in  1699.  A  new  tranalation,  enriched  with 
an  interesting  preface,  was  published  by  the  UA  Dr  Robert 
Leo  (Edin.,  ISH). 

ERATOf  the  unse  who  presidea  oter  amatory  poetry. 
See  Moan. 

ERATOSTHEKES,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  geo- 
metrician of  Alexandna,  was  bom  at  Cyrene,  276  a.c. 
His  fame  as  an  astronomer  hoe  cost  into  the  shade  his 
other  accomplishments,  but  in  bis  own  day  he  had  some 
reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  grammarian,  and  he  was 
appointed  so^nnteadeat  of  the  great  Alexandrian  library 
by  Ptolemy  £uergetea.  He  died  of  roluntary  starvation, 
from  grief  on  account  of  his  blindness,  196B.a  His  works, 
-with  the  exception  of  the  Caiatteritmif  or  catalogue  of  the 
cooetellatioas,  exist  only  in  fragmenta.  These  have  been 
published  by  Berohardy  under  the  title  JEralostheniea 
(Berlin,  1822),  and  the  remains  of  his  poetical  works  hare 
been  publiBhed  separstely  by  Hiller  (I^ipeio,  T872),  For 
an  account  of  his  astronomical  and  geometrical  discoveries 
eee  Abtbonomt,  toL  iL  p.  748. 

ERBACH,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  Hesse-Darm- 
etadt,  province  of  Btarkenburg,  is  eituated  on  the  MQmling, 
22  miles  S.E.  of  Darmstadt  It  has  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  lime  and  tile  works,  a  tannery,  and  a  manofactoiy 
for  arms.  Wool  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  twice  a  year. 
The  castle  contains  interesting  collections  of  Qreek,  Roman, 
and  German  antiquities,  and  the  amiotir  and  weapona  of 
many  celebrated  warriors.  In  the  chapel  are  the  stone 
coffios  of  E^nherd  son-in-law  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
wife  Emma.  Erbach  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  reei- 
dence  of  the  counts  of  Erbach,  who  trace  their  descent  to 
l^nhard,  but  the  first  authentic  information  regarding 
them  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Since 
1633  they  have  held  their  title  immediately  from  the 
empire,  and  aince  1541  hare  been  hereditary  cnp-bearera. 
They  are  now  divided  into  three  lines  named  aooording  to 
their  places  of  rseidence,  the  Erbach-FUrstenao,  Erbaeb- 
Eibaeh,  and  Erbach -Schdnberg,  who  rank,  not  according  to 
the  age  ai  tlwir  descend  bat  aooording  to  the  age  Sor  the 
time  being  of  the  duel  of  thnr  line.  The  eouatebip  lost 
ita  independence  In  1806,  and  is  now  incorporated  with 
Heaae.   Tkt  population  of  Erbach  in  1875  was  2663. 

ERGILLA  T  ZUNZOA,  Auxao  ni  (1633-159S),  a 
Spanish  soldier  and  poe^  waa  bom  in  STadrid,  August  7, 
1535.  On  the  death  of  hb  fatbei;  Fortnnio  Garcia  da 
Arcilla  j  Aitoaga,  a  learned  and  tntvelled  jnrisconsnlt 
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Biacayan  ori^pn,  who  held  liijjh  office  under  the  cmporor 
Charles  Y.,  Lis  mother  obtained  a  place  in  the  houaehdd 
of  the  empress  Isabella,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  as  a 
page  to  Philip,  the  heir-apparent  In  this  capacity  Ercilla 
visited  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  was  pre- 
sent in  1651  at  the  betrothal  of  his  mnstor  to  liary  of 
England,  Hearing  while  he  was  in  Londoa  that  an  ex- 
pedition was  about  to  start  for  South  America  -in  order  to 
chaatiae  the  revolted  Araucuniaus  of  Chili,  he  aaked  and 
obtained  permission  to  join  the  adrenturers.  In  the  war 
which  ensued  he  foaght  bravely  and  well;  but  hariug 
throu^gh  an  accidental  quarrel  viih  a  comrade  fallen  under 
suspicion  of  mutiny,  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  bis 
general,  Qarcia  de  Iklendoza,  and  only  e8caj>ed,  on  the  die- 
corery  of  his  comparatira  innocence  with  a  term  of  im> 
prisonment  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1563,  and  in  the 
courae  of  the  next  eight  years  visited  Italy,  France,  Ger« 
many,  BcAemia,  ite.  At  Madrid  in  157U  be  married 
ilaria  de  Baxan,  connected  with  Uia  Santa  Crux  family  ; 
in  1570  he  waa  made  knisht  <d  the  order  of  Santiago ;  in 
1576  he  was  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emperor 
Rudolph  II. ;  and  in  1578  he  was  employed  by  Philip 
IL  on  a  muuon  to  SarBgoasa.  After  aeveral  yaaza  A 
poverty  and  neglect,  he  died  at  Uadrid  about  1595.  Hiat 
pnneipai  and,  indeed,  his  abnoat  aolitory  work  Is  £m 
ArattatUa,  a  ixiem  bued  on  the  events  of  the  wan  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  It  consists  of  throe  parth 
of  which  the  fiiat,  eompoaed  between  1595  and  15G^  and 
published  in  1569,  is  a  TeruAed  naraative  adhering  atrictly 
to  &ot  and  date ;  the  second,  publisbedtn  1678,  is  relievM 
or  encumbered  byTiatonsand  other  romantic  machinery; 
and  the  third,  which  appeared  in  1590,  contains,  in  addi> 
tion  to  the  subject  proper,  a  variety  of  episodes  relevant 
and  irrelevant  Of  symmetry  or  proportion  this  so-called 
epic  is  almost  destitute;  but  it  is  written  in  excellent 
Spanish,  and  is  full  of  passages  of  vigorous  and  natural 
description.  Cerrantea  placed  it  on  a  level  with  some  of 
the  best  Italian  poems  of  its  class ;  Voltaire  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  certain  p<»tionB ;  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  to 
occupy  an  honourable  poeifion  in  Spanish  literature.  It 
has  been  frequently  reprinted, — at  Madrid  in  1776  and 
1828,  and  again  in  1851,  aa  part  of  Rivadeneyra's  BiUii^ 
teea.  An  analysis  of  the  poem  waa  ^ven  by  Hayley  in 
his  £t3ay  on  £pie  Poetry,  1782 ;  and  another  a])peared 
in  Ckaraitere  der  Tornehm$ten  Diehier  alter  Natioiierif 
Loipsic,  1793.  A  French  abridgment  was  published  by 
Gilbert  de  Marlhiao  in  1821;  a  German  translation  by 
Winteriing  at  Knremberg,  1831 ;  and  a.  complete  French 
translation  at  Paris  by  AL  Nicolas,  1870. 

See  B&eni,  IHenonario  dt  Mfot  Uiulra  di  Madrid ;  Ticknor^l 
Spamith  LiU,vA.  \l  ;V  {txAot,  mvdei  lUT  U  ihiMrt  tt  U$  beaux  mrts 
m  Stpagnt. 

ERDfiLYI,  JiKoa  (1814-1868),  an  Hungarian  poet  and 
author,  was  bom  in  1814  at  Kapoe,  in  the  coLnty  of  Ungv4r, 
and  edncated  at  the  Protestant  college  of  Sirospatak.  In 
1833  he  removed  to  Pesth,  where,  having  attracted  notice 
by  his  poetical  talents,  be  waa,  in  1839,  elected  member 
of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Hie  literary  fame 
was  much  enhanced  by  his  or^'^ection  of  Hungarian  national 
poenia  and  folk-tales,  Magyar  Nfykdlien  GyH^leminy, 
Nipdahk  ii  Mondik  (Pesth,  1846-47).  This  work,  publish- 
ed by  the  Ki^alndy  Sode^r,  was  enpplemented  hy  a  dis- 
aertation  upon  Hungarian  national  poetry,  afterwards 
putially  translated  into  German  by  Stier  (Berlin,  1861). 
EnMtyi  also  compiled  for  the  Kisfalody  Socie^  an  extansivs 
collection  of  Hnngarian  proverbs— ift^ytir  KSmonddmk 
btnjfve  (Pesth,  18612, — "'^^  editor  of  the 
S»ipirwi^ni  Siemle  {Review  c/  Pofif «  LUt^tvre),  Is  1 848 
he  was  appointed  director  of  .thfLMtic^  ; 
but  after  1649  hs  resided  affl^si^&w^aisdisd 
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OD  tbe  23rd  Jaumry  186&  Ths  iiu»l  iiBportaat  re^nt 
TTork  beariDg  hia  came  is  a  coUectioa  of  folk  lore,  publish- 
ed ths  year  after  hia  deatb,  eatitled  A  A'ep  KUUst^u. 
K-'pdalok,  nipmetik  it  Ltamonddtoi  {Peath,  1B69).  This 
work  coataina  300  Dational  songs,  19  folk-tales,  and  73G2 
Eangariaa  proverbs 

EUDilANN,  Oi-ro  Usui  (1804-1869)  a  German 
chemist,  woa  the  boq  of  Earl  Gottfried  Erdmann,  thephjrsi- 
ciaa  who  introdoced  vaccination  into  Saxony  He  was  bom 
at  Dresden  April  11,  1804.  In  1820  and  the  followingyear 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  medico-chtmrgicol  academy 
at  Dresden,  and  in  1322  he  entered  the  nniversity  of  Leipsic, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  devoting  himself  princi- 
pally to  the  study  of  chemistry.  In  1624  he  raceired 
tbe  cfegree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  1825  that  of 
Hcentiato  of  chemistry.  In  1827  he  became  extraordinary 
professor,  and  in  1830  ordinary  professor,  of  chemistry  at 
Leip8ic,the  duties  of  which  office  he  continued  to  discharge 
till  his  death  at  LeipBic,  9th  October  1869.  At  Leipstc 
Erdinann  established  a  chemical  laboratory,  4rliich  became 
tbe  model  of  many  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  He  is 
best  known  for  his  discoveries  regarding  the  qualities  bf 
nickel,  and  of  indigo  and  other  dye  stuffs,  In  1828,  in 
cotgunctioQ  with  Werther,  he  founded  the  Journal  fur 
iechnitefu  und  okonomUche  Chemit,  and  later  the  Journal fUr 
prachtiache  Chemie.  He  is  also. the  author  of  Ueber  dot 
Nickel  (1827);  Lehrhxich  der  Ckemle  (1828);  Grundrm 
der  Waarc-ikundi  (1833);  and  Utber  dot  dudium  der 
Chmu  (1861). 

EKEBUSl  This  word,  which  denotes  darkness,  cornea 
probably  from  the  same  source  as  tbe  Greek  Ipitfxitf  to  cover, 
and  opoifi^,  a  roof,  and  has  by  some  been  connected  also  with 
the  Hebrew  Ereb,  night,  which  reappears  in  Algam^  In 
the  Hesiodio  Theogony,  123,  Erebus  is,  with  Nyx,  the 
night,  the  offspring  of  Chaos;  and  Erebus  and  Nyz  become 
the  parents  of  jEther  and  Hemera,  the  pore  air  and  the  day. 
Id  the  Odyuey  Erebus  becomes  tbe  abode  of  all  the  dead, 
without  reference  to  the  character  of  their  past  Uvea ;  and 
from  the  Ilxad  it  would  foUow  that  this  abode  was  within 
the  earth.  It  is  a  dreary  and  cheerless  land,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  no  strength  either  of  mind  or  of  body  ;  and 
thus  the  idea  of  Erebos  is  distinguished  from  the  notion 
which  assigned  the  righteous  dead  to  Elysium  and  the 
wicked  to  Tartarus.  Achilles,  who  ia  Elysium  inherits  a 
tearless  life,  declares  in  Erebus  that  he  would  rather  toil 
as  a  peasant  on  the  earth  than  be  a  king  in  that  gloomy 
abode  of  departed  shades  {Odyt.  zi  489). 

EKECHTHEU3,  in  Greek  It^end,  apparently  the  same 
u  Eriohthonios,  was  a  local  hero  of  Attica,  with  whom  was 
associated  the  belief  of  the  Athenians  in  their  ancestors 
having  sprung  from  the  soil  (see  Aejtocqthohes),  But 
the  story  of  his  birth  is  told  generally  noder  tbe  name  of 
ErichthoniuB,  who,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  was  tho  offspring 
of  Athena  and  Hepbestoa,  and  was  by  the  former  banded 
over  in  a  closed  basket  to  the  three  daughtera  of  Cecrops, 
Aglaums,  Qerae,  and  Fandroeus,  wi'^h  a  command  not  to 
open  ib  When  two  of  them,  Aglaurus  and  Hene,  opened  it, 
tbey  became  frantic  and  threw  themselves  from  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  The  scene  of  the  opening  of  the  basket  is  re- 
presented on  a  Greek  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  figure  within  it  ia  not  altogether 
of  the  form  of  a  serpent  (  Ertchthontus),  but  has  the  head 
and  body  of  a  boy,  such  aa  were  ascribed  to  Erecbtheus. 
Badlcally  tue  names  of  both  are  connected  with  the  earth 
ij^^)-  Bui  while  Erechthens  oame  to  be  looked  npon  as 
a'  first  ancestor,  and  associated  with  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  and  other  public  benefits,  hia  double,  so  to  speak, 
Erichthonios  retained  as  a  rale  the  character  of  a  dtemon 
or  semi-divine  bsing. 

EltETRIA    Bee  Eubcea. 


ERFURT,  a  city  of  Pnisuao  Saxony,  and  the  capital  d 
an  administrative  district,  is  situated  on  the  Qera,andoD  ths 
line  of  tbe  Thuringian  railway,  about  midway  between  QoUia 
Olid  Weimar,  which  are  14  miles  distant  It  is  irregolariy 
built,  having  no  atreot  or  square  worthy  of  mention,  wi^ 
tbe  exception  of  the  Friedrich-Wilhelmsplat^  which  con- 
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tains  a  monument  to  the  elector  Frederick  Charles  Josepli 
of  Mayence.  Here  are  also  situated  the  cathedral  and  Uie 
church  of  St  Severus.  The  cathedral,  built  between  1319 
and  1351,  is  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in 
Germany.  It  contains  some  very  rich  portal  sculptures 
and  bronie  castings,  among  others  the  coronation  of  Martft 
by  Peter  Vischer.  In  one  of  its  towers  is  the  famous  bell 
called  St  Maria  Gloriosa,  which  bean  tbe  date  1447,  and 
weighs  270  owL  The  name  by  which  tbJs  bell  is  nsoalty 
known  is  Grosse  Susanna,  but  this  name  pr\>perly  belong  to 
its  predecessor,  which  was  melted  by  «  fire  which  bad 
attacked  the  tower.  Among  the  other  churches  besides  that 
of  St  Severus  may  be  mentioned  the  Prediger,  the  Regler, 
and  the  BarfiLBser.  Tbe  only  monastery  now  used  la  the 
Umuline,  which  for  sometime  has  contained  an  educa- 
tional establinhmeut  The  Augustine  monastery,  in  which 
Luther  lived  as  a  monk,  is  now  used  as  an  orpbange,  under 
the  Dame  of  the  MartinaatifL  The  cell  of  Luther  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1872  At  one  time  Erfurt  had  a 
university,  whose  charter  dated  from  1392;  but  it  was 
suppre&ted  in  1816,  and  its  funds  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses, among  these  being  the  endowment  of  an  inatitotion 
founded  in  1758,  and  now  called  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Practical  Sciences,  and  the  support  of  the  library,  which 
now  contains  60,000  vols,  and  over  1000  manuscripts. 
Erfurt  possesses  a  great  number  of  educational  establish- 
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BMoa, — a  gymnasiam,' «  &(»iiul  wminarT',  a^Iitary  achoo}, 
»  acliool  of  ait  and  aichitecton,  a  midwtferjr  achool,  and  a 
eommerdal  achooL  It  alao  Doasessea,  beudes  the  Martitu- 
two  otphanagCB,  a  hoapital,  two  infiimariea,  and  an 
eytf  IwqdtaL  The  most  notable  indiutry  of  Erfuxt  is  the 
coltaractf  flowers  and  of  TC^etable^whiehuTeiyextenBiTely 
carried  on.  Tbiaindastryliaditaorigiiiintiiahvgeganlena 
attachsd  to  the  monasteries.  It  has  also  woollen,  eotton, 
linen,  and  thread  milla;  atocldn^  lace,  tobacco,  leatJier,  and 
^endeal  manufactories ;  breweriea  and  diatUleriea,  Erfurt 
was  immeily  the  capital  irf  lltarin^at  and  nntil  1873  waa 
a  fortified  town.  It  is  aaid  to  hare  been  founded  aboat 
the  Ath  centiiij.  It  waa  made  the  seat  of  abii^pin  740, 
but  soon  afterwardi  lost  the  dignity.  In  806  Charles  the 
Cheat  created  it  a  market  town,  after  which  it  rose  rapidly 
in  importance.  Althoogh  nerer  strictly  a  free  town,  it  for 
a  long  time  retained  almost  oomplsto  pc^c^  independence. 
In  1483  it  renewed  a  protection  league  witii  Saxony,  pledg- 
ing Uself  at  the  same  time  to  a  yearly  contribution  of  1500 
gnildeia.  It  attained  the  he^ht  its  prosperity  about  the 
end  of  the  15th  centni/,  and  is  said  to  have  tiien  numbered 
nbont  60,000  inhabitants;  About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
centuy  it  was  annexed  by  force  to  tiw  electorate  of  Mayenos» 
nndn  whidi  goTanunent  it  remained  tUl  1803,  when  it 
nma  into  the  poasession  of  Frossia  In  1808  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  memonble  interview  between  Napoleon  and  the 
emperor  AlezuidsT  of  Rosna.  Here  alao  in  the  raring  of 
1660  the  IMet  known  as  the  Unira's  Fariiament  held  ita 
uttuiga,    The  population  of  Erfurt  in  1876  was  48,026. 

S«t  Hambert,  La^Ut  it  Thuritigt,  1870,  uid  A.  W.  Km, 
Mehenmemungen  von  dm  Kreit  Erjurt,  itc  (IlmenBO,  1865),  an 
extract  from  wliich  is  gir«iiin  PetamiBiin'i  ifiUAnlungrm,  186S. 

EROOT,  or  Spurred  Bt^  the  drag  trgota  or  Seeale 
eamuium  (Qerm.  Mutterkom  ;  Fr.  SeigU  erga^,  consista 
of  the  BclDrotiom  of  a  fungus,  Clavicep*  purpurea,  Tulasne, 
of  the  order  PyraumfeeUa,  parasitic  on  the  pistils  of  many 
species  of  the  Oraminaeea,  but  obtained  almost  ezclosively 
from  rye,  StcaU  cereaU,  L.  In  the  ear  of  rye  that  is  in- 
fected with  ergot  a  species  of  fermentation  takes  place,  and 
there  exudes  from  it  a  sweet  yellowish  mucus,  which  after 
a  time  disappears.  The  ear  loses  its  starch,  and  ceases  to 
grow,  and  its  ovaries  become  penetrated  with  the  white 
spongy  tisane  of  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  termed 
originally  "by  L^veill^  Sphaeetta  ugetum.  From  the  my- 
celium, at  tiie  expense  of  the  substance  of  the  ear,  is  de- 
veloped the  sclerotium  or  ergot,  the  ScUrotivm  etawt  of 
De  Candolle,  and  Spemuedia  davu*  of  Fries.  This,  when 
placed  on  damp  earth,  producer  the  third  form  of  the 
fungus,  its  outer  cell  layers  becoming  soft,  and  filiform 
spore-bearing  stalks  about  an  inch  in  length  being  thrown 
out.  From  the  spores,  as  also  from  the  conidia  of  the 
mycelium  stage,  the  mycelium  may  be  again  produced. 

The  drug  consists  of  grains,  usually  curved  (hence  (he 
name,  from  the  Old  French  argot,  a  cock's  spur),  which 
are  violot-black  or  dark  purple  externally,  and  whitish 
with  a  tinge  of  pink  within,  ore  between  ^  and  \\  in.  long, 
and  from  1  to  4  lines  brood,  and  have  two  latera*  furrows,  a 
close  fracture,  a  disagreeable  rancid  taste,  and  a  faint,  fishy 
odgur,  which  last  becomes  more  perceptible  when  th? 
powder  of  the  drug  is  mixed  with  potash  solution.  Ergot 
should  be  kept  in  stoppered  botties  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  the  attacks  of  a  speciea  of  mite,  and  to  prerant  the 
ovidatioQ  of  its  fatty  oil 

Ths  oil  of  Nsot,  vhich  conatitutea  30  nor  unt  of  its  weight, 
•ppran  to  ooniiat  mkinly  of  pftlmitio  scid,  with  ioids  olsfo  acid. 
Among  other  conititaenta  the  drag,  According  to  VanxvU,  eon- 
taine  two  bitter  elkeloida,  trgotin  and  tcbaUn,  and  to  the  latter  tha 
epaeial  madiriiul  nrtnae  of  tlw  drag  are  doe.  Front  the  inT«et!g«- 
uons,  hffwarar,  of  Frof.  Dragendorffuid  Herr  Padwiaaotxlnr,  it  apptan 
that  Wntsoll's  argotln  and  eobolin  are  not  imprafaabljr  identical 
with  eaah  other.  R]r  thoaa  rhrmista  the  preaane'a  in  argot  of  the 
|>|!"wlti;  contponatU  ha«  betq  daterminfd  :-«ffr«miicfn,  a  slimy, 
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w^Ooidal'bo^,  soloUt  is  vetsr.  Insdable  In  sleohol ;  S  to 
•  per  cent  of  a  tsatalen  and  Indoioiu  principle,  tdmtie  aeid,  alao 
colloidal,  solnMe  in  water  and  In  4S  per  cent  alcohc^  and  haring, 
OKclaaiTa  of  a  small  qnantitx  of  aah,  the  percentago  emi- 
porition—carbon  40,  hydrogen,  5%  nitrogen  4-5,  ozyna  N't; 
jnmute  quantities  of  sUditlj  aotirs  eoloaring  mattai%  febrwyOrf* 
and  tOtntodiK,  with  »atrokrv$tallin,  leltroxanlXiit,  and  ethar  nb- 
■tancea.  The  snbcntaneooi  injection  of  froto  O-OS  to  0-04  giaih.  of 
Bclerotle  acid  cnnsee  in  the  frog  a  state  of  paley,  accompanied  by  a 
pMmliar  awellinft  whichJaato  air  or  aevea  daja.  (Sm  Pharm.  /ovm. 
afid  Tnuu..  Jwm  17,  187S,  p.  1001.)  TrimetbyUmine,  C,H|H.  is 
aaid  to  be  obtafnad  (run  ergot  bj  diatiUation  witnpotaab,  bat  neiUter 
that  body  nor  ammonia  pre-ezuta  m  nieh  in  the  drug. 

The  extnety  tinetnre^  infusion,  and  powder  of  ergot  aro 
all  employed  in  medidne.  What  is  commonly  termed 
"ergotin'is  an  extract  first  spared  byBoajean,  of  Cham- 
bdry,  whoae  name  it  often  bears.  By  age  the  active 
medidnal  propertiea  nS  ergot  are  gradually  impaired,  and 
lost.  The  addition  of  1  per  cent  (rf  aoettc  acid  is  nid  to 
render  the  liquid  preparations  permanoib  The  poiaonons 
action  of  ergot  on  various  animals  has  been  uown  by 
Boqjean,  Die^  Oroas,  Farok,  Wright,  and  othm.  Thus 
Tesaier  found  that  in  pigs  it  canaed  first  redness  of  the  eyea 
and  aara,-  then  coldneas  of  the  limba  and  swelling  of  the 
junta,  and  finally  gangrene  of  the  extremities  and  intestine^ 
and  (leath  during  convulsiMU. .  Among  the  symptoma  <h 
poisoning  ergot  in  man  are  aansea,  salivation,  dilatation 
of  the  pupil%  and  subsequent  iiyeotioD  of  the  eo^^anetiva, 
amne  colic,  oeeasiopally  diarriuea,  ocddne«  of  the  skin, 
Tcvtigo,  and  eonvnUons.  Tha  name  trgofitm  haa  bean  ap- 
riied  to  the  disease  produced  by  the  ei^g  of  food  pr^ared 
from  e^cotixed  rye.  It  *PpMn  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  epidonica  ^ntich  in  former  times  ocenrwd  in 
Europe,  the  last  oi  these  being  thon^t  to  hm  been  that 
which,  at  the  close  of  Ihe  rainy  season  of  1816,  visited 
Lorraine  and  Burgundy.  The  disease  ia  usually  &tt*l)  <nd 
manifests  itself  in  two  phaaesi  the  spaamodie  or  oonviJsiTa 
and  the  gaogrenoua  uk  tha  former  the  firat  oxpsrienees 
are  irritation  of  the  skin,  coldness  of  the  body,  cramps  and 
numbness  of  ths  limbs,  and  pains  in  the  hesd  and  back, 
followed  in  from  one  to  three  weeks  1^  gaatralgia,  giddi- 
nen,  faintbg,  convulaive  movements  of  (he  muscles,  and 
other  symptoms ;  frequantiy  the  skin  becomes  spotted  with 
a  vesicular  eruption.  Great  exhaustion  ud  craving  for 
f<jod  ensue.  Examination  of  tiie  body  after  death  reveals 
considerable  inflammation  -of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Qan- 
grenooa  eigob'sm  begins  with  wearinesa  and  pain  of  the 
limba;  the  skin  grows  doll  in  htu,  and  at  length  dry 
gangrene  attacks  the  extremities,  and  when  death  does 
not  supervene  the  parts  affected  are  generally  lost  Dr  E 
R.  Sqmhh  {Tear  Book  0/  Pharmae]/,  1874,. p.  43)  consideia 
it  probable  that  the  poisoning  described  as  the  result  of 
eating  ergotised  food  could  occur  only  among  underfed 
semi-scorbutic  people,  or  under  conditions  not  present  in 
coses  ordinarily  requiring  treatment  with  ergot  For  the 
detection  of  the  preaence  of  ergot  in  rye  fiour  a  small 
quantity  of  the  sample  is  mixed  with  ether,  and  a  few 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid  are  added ;  if  the  liquid  after  being 
boiled  and  allowed  to  grow  clear  exhibits  a  red  tinge,  ergot 
is  present  in  the  sample  (Biittger,  Chem.  CeiUrtUbtatt,  3d 
ser.,  ii  €24).  Amal,  Beatty,  Gibbon,  and  othsf  experi- 
menters have  demonstrated  that  ergot  diminishes  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse.  Its  power  of  canung  the  contrac- 
tion of  it  3  xmstriped  muscular  tissue  of  ths  body  appears 
to  be  due  principally  to  its  action  on  the  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Brown 
S^uard  that  it  occasions  first  vaso-molw  spasm,  and 
secondly  vaso-motor  paralysis.  The  powerful  and  persistent 
contraction  of  the  utenis  to  which  it  gives  rise  renders  it 
valuable  as  a  prophylactio  against  luemorrhag^  and  alsoy 
according  to  some  aathoritieB,.asjs  meua  of  leasming  the 
after-mius.    Before  tha  completion  of  labour  its  osfl 
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ii  coutn-indicated  vhtn  then  tn  obetacleB  to  quick  deli- 
very; moreoTert  the  drag  maj'  came  the  rapture 
the  utenis,  or  paralTsii  of  the  foetal  heart  hj  preeeore, 
BO  that  it  should  be  excluded  from  the  avulable  meaoi  d 
mdnotng  lahoor,  and  ooght  not  to  be  administered  even 
«>  late  as  two  honrB  before  the  birtL'  From  some  cases 
that  have  been  recorded,  it  would  appear  tha^  even  in 
large  doees,  the  drug  may  hare  no  effect  as  an  ecbdie  if 
giren  in  the  early  stages  of  gestation.  Its  iofloflM  on 
animals  during  parturition  is  tiie  same  as  that  observed  in 
the  human  femala  Ergot  has  been  used  generBlly  as  a 
dtyptic,  and  has  been  recommended  in  amenonhoea  de- 
pending on  torpidify  of  the  utema,  in  chronic  dysentery, 
paraplegia,  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  paralysis  produced  by 
chronic  myelitis,  epilepsy,  whooping-cough,  headache,  and 
in  obstinate  intermittent  ferefs  which  are  no  longer  bene- 
fited by  quinine  and  arsenic  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
extract  ot  ergot  was  first  employed  for  aneurisms  by  Prof. 
Langenbeok  of  Berlin  in  1869;  and  in  1872  Hildeloandt 
•howed  its  applicability  in  casee  of  fibroid  tumonrs  of  the 
vtoms;  it  has  further  been  found  a  rapid  and  effectual 
remedy  in  hnmoptysis,  enteric  haemorrhage  in  typhoid,  and 
in  vanx  and  Immdiocda  Unless  injected  in  small  quan- 
tify it  18  Bf^  to  produce  much  irritation  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue 

nw  asillast  BMntlon  of  «rgot  is  nid  to  oeeor  in  th«  writbsB  of 
BlgelMtt  it  Oftmblonr.  The  oxftoxio  Tirtui  of  th*  dn^wUeh 
sn  Botioed  by  Lonlora,  »  inita  of  the  Itth  oentmy,  seem  to  Iutb 
bsan  known  m  Fianoa  ud  Q«niun7  from  4  my  remoteperiod.  It 
was  BO^'howflTer,  untQ  thsyMr  1807  tlu^  ttiroagh  iJr  Steimi, 
ti  Santoct  Coonty,  the  importattc*  of  its  iwopartiM  was  bronslit 
prmaJntBtlybafmasnwdiealproftarioB.  Thognunlrwognittin 
tQ  Britain  of  its  Tihuss  a  tbanmutio  uot  ditta  fromaboat^ 
ysariaaa. 

■W  OtmuUatr  Ann.  M.  JTaf .  Mm.,  H  mt..  t.  n..  tSM;  StOM.  Thtr^nlia 
m4  JVa«na  M*ditm,  toL  lU  FUlad.  IWt  FIHekljin-  ud  Hubur,  Pkmrmtm 
pra£Ua,I8T4:  Wood,  A  r.-MM«f  Afrw^affrt,  Philad.  1ST«|  Slagar, /TMAott 
•f  ntrmftailet,  4th  td.,  Wi;  S.  Wllaoo,  "OharrratloM  and  EunlnMU  aa 
trttt.'  Mam.  Aan.  aarf  lV>aa^  IBM,  pu  MS  M  «r.  0>  Iba  llMrapitfka 
wt  atfot  hatMtaat  mattn  wm  Biw  to  Imt  b  tto  wina  iMtel  foaraA. 

^  (r.  H.  a.) 
ERIE,  a  city  nd  P<»t  of  aatiy,  toe  fl«iiital  <rf  Erie  ea, 
rennsylTania^  is  ntiutad  on  Lake  Bris  opposite  Rresque 
Island,  about  ISO  milfla  N.  of  Fittsbuzg,  48*  8'  N.  bt 
and  80*  Iff  W.  long.  Iti  sbMta  an  spacions  and  an 
laid  ovt  with  great  regularity.  The  prindpal  buildings  are 
the  court  house,  the  post  office,  thecustraLhoaae,  the  opera 
housBt  Uie  union  depd^  the  academy,  the  marine  hoa^ta^ 
the  dty  hospital,  and  the  orphan  asylnm.  Erie  ho  rail- 
way communication  with  Bnflalo^  Fhiladelphie,  and  Pttte- 
buTg.  Its  inhabitants  are  enj^ged  ohieQy  in  Ttrions 
kinds  of  inm  manufacture,  and  it  poasenas  large  Kdliog 
BuUsL  It  has  also  leather  manufactories  a  bnua  foundry, 
petroleum  refineries,  and  several  lugs  breweries.  For 
many  of  its  maoufactories  a  large  supply  of  water  ia  required, 
and  this  is  supplied  from  Lake  Erie  by  powerful  enginee 
which  force  it  to  the  top  of  a  tower  300  feet  high,  whence 
it  is  distributed  through  the  mains.  The  harbour,  which 
is  formed  out  of  the  natural  bay  protected  by  a  break- 
water, is  3^  miles  long,  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  from 
9  to  25  feet  deep.  The  principal  ehipments  are  coal,  iron, 
«nd  petroleum  ;  and  the  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
for  the  year  ending  Slst  March  1877  was  $397,393, 
and  of  exports  $64,931.  For  the  same  period,  the  number 
nf  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  was — entraed,  279  steamers 
with  266,106  tonnage,  and  348  sailing  vessels  with  163,630 
tonnage;  deared,  268  steamers  with  250,064  tonnage, 
and  365  sailing  vessels  with  152,916  tonnage.  It  was  at 
Erie  that  Commander  Perry  equipped  the  vessels  which  in 
1813  defeated  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  Erie  waa  laid 
out  in  1795,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1806,  and 
received  a  city  charter  in  ie5L  The  popuU^on  in  1870 
nae  19,040,  '^'^ 
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ERIE,  Ian   See  Bt  Lawskhox. 

EBIOENA,  JoHJLmrBB  Scotub,  me  (rf  the  moat  ink> 
pOTtant  thinkers  of  the  Kiddle  Ages,  fiotuished  firing  the 
9th  century.  Tb»  date  and  place  ci  his  Iwth  are  still  un^ 
'  determined.  He  was  vndonlitedly  a  native  of  the  British 
isles,  but  of  which  ia  qnite  unoertaiiL  He  haa  been 
claimed  ior  England  hy  Gale,  who  thiiiki  that  the  name 
Sriffemi  is  derived  from  Ei^ene  in  Herelordahire ;  lot 
Secftland  by  Mackenrie^  who  supposes  him  to  have  been 
bom  at  Aire ;  f<v  Ireluid  by  Moore  and  the  majority  of 
writers;  The  name  Erigena,  oftm  written  Jtmffema,  aeeua 
to  point  to  Ireland,  lerne,  as  the  place  of  his  birth  or  train- 
ing; SaOuM  ma^  be  thought  to  indicate  that  he  was  ot 
Srattidi  extractKm.  As  to  the  date  of  hia  birth,  the  best 
authoritiee  fix  it  about  800-810,  but  on  grounds  fsittrely 
ooiyecturaL  Of  his  early  edtication  litwe  or  nothing  is 
known.  He  appears  to  have  studied  in  the  best  achools 
of  Ireland,  and  to  have  been  destined  tot  the  chnrcL  It 
is  highly  improbable,  however,  that  he  took  oiden  « 
[wieet  Had  he  done  so,  some  reference  would  be  made  to 
the  fact  by  those  who  attacked  hia  writings  as  nnorthodoi. 
From  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  trom  k  passage  in  a 
certain  MS^  ascribed  to  him,  it  has  becD  sappoied  that  he 
had  travelled  and  studied  in  Qreeoe.  Bat  die  pawsge  ia 
(rf  doubtful  snthority,  and  the  fcooiriedge  at  Greek  diaplj^Bd 
in  his  works  ia  not  snch  as  to  compel  w  to  eouehida  that 
he  had  aetoally  viriied  Greece.  That  he  had  a  eoBq^etant 
acquaintance  witii  (he  Greek  language  ia  mniieit  frnn  hie 
translations  of  IMo^mns  the  Areopagite  and  of  Maximum 
frran  die  manner  in  wlueh  he  rrfers  to  Ariatode^  and  ban 
Ui  evident  familiari^  with  neo-FIatmist  writen  and  the 
lathers  id  the  early  church.  Boger  Bacon,  in  hu  asrcia 
criticism  on  the  ignorance  (rf  Greek  displayed  by  the  most 
eminent  sdtolastio  writers,  expressly  ezempta  Erigena,  and 
ascribes  to  him  a  knowledge  ii  A^tode  in  the  orifpnaL 

Tlie  only  portion  of  Erigisna'k  life  aa  to  which  we  poaiOM 
aoeuxato  uof ormadon  waa  that  spent  at  tiie  court  of  Ghadea 
iJa  Bald.  Charles  invited  the  philoaopber  to  Eranee  soon 
after  hia  aoces^m  to  die  ducne,  jsobably  in  the  year  84^ 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  the  court  school— sdlofa 
uUahna.  The  repQtati(m  of  this  school  or  college  seons  to 
have  increased  greaUy  under  Erigma's  leadership,  and  Uio 
philosc^hir  himself  was  treated  with  the  greatest  famHiari^ 
and  indulgence  by  the  king;  William  of  Uabneaboiy^ 
amuring  story  illustrates  bow  the  chaxaeter  oC  Seotos  and 
ths  poutioi  he  occupied  at  the  Ftaich  oonrt. 

The  first  of  the  works  known  to  have  hen  written  hf 
Scotus  during  this  period  was  a  treatise  on  die  evAaiis^ 
which  has  not  come  down  to  vs.  In  it  he  aeems  to  ban 
advanced  the  doctrine  diat  the  eueharist  waa  merely  ajnB* 
bolieal  or  commemorative  an  <^inion  for  which  Becengarina 
wgts  at  a  later  date  censiued  mm  omdemned.  Aa  a  part  <i 
his  penance  Berengarius  is  said  to  have  been  eompdled  to 
bam  publicly  Erigena^  treatise.  Bo  ai  «e  can  haiUt 
however;  Erigena^  orthodoxy  was  not  at  lihe  lone  saspeeted, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  was  selected  by  the  famous  ffinemar 
to  defend  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  will  agunst  the  extreme 
predesdnarianiam  of  the  mtmk  Gottshalk  (Godeechalchna); 
The  treatise  Z>*  Pinna  Fredettinatione,  composed  on  th^ 
occasion,  has  been  preserved,  and  from  its  general  tentv  and 
method  one  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  author's  orthodoxy 
was  at  once  and  vehemently  suspected.  Scotus  argues  ths 
question  entirely  on  speculative  grounds,  and  starts  widi  the 
bold  affirmation  that  philosophy  and  religion  are  fnnda- 
jientally  <Hie  and  the  same-—"  Conficitur  inde  veram  esse 
philosophiam  veram  religionem,  conversimque  veram 
religionem  esse  veram  philosc^hiam  "{J>e  JHw.  /Wd,  i  1), 
Even  mora  significant  is  his  han^I^^^-ejitflai^  and 
reason,  to  which  we  sha&'Pi^^iinflj^  f^;:  ^^^w^  was 
warmly  assailed     Floras  and  Frudentiw.  «ai  was  con* 
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demned  by  two  eoancQi— that  o£  Ttlanos  in  895,  tfod  tliat 
of  LangTM  in  859. 

Eri^na'i  next  work  was  a  tranabUoa  of  Dionystut  the 
Artopagite  (see  DiOHrBiDs)  oBdertakpa  at  the  reqaeat  of  the 
kin;.  Thia  alio  lias  been  preaerved,  and  fragmenta  of  a 
oommentaiy  hy,  Scotns  oa  DioDyaitta  have  been  diaoorend 
in  US.  A  tTBiuIatioQ  of  the  Areopagite'a  pantheUtioal 
writioga  vaa  not  likely  to  altar  the  opinion  already  formed 
aa  to  Erigf  na's  orthodoxy. '  Pope  Nicholaa  L  waa  offended 
that  the  work  had  not  been  aabmittad  for  approval  before 
being  given  to  the  world,  and  ordered  Cfaarlea  to  asnd 
Scotofl  to  Rome,  or  at  least  to  diemw  him  from  hia  court. 
There  is  no  erideoce,  howerer,  that  thia  order  waa  attended 
to.    £rigena  appear*  atill  to  have  remained  in  favour. 

He  latter  part  of  hia  life  is  mrolved  in  total  obacnrity. 
The  atoty  that  in  883  he  waa  invited  to  Oxford  by  Alfr*d 
the  Great,  that  he  laboured' there  for  many  yean,  booama 
abbot  at  Mabneabnry,  and  waa  murdered  by  hia  aoholara, 
ie  apparently  without  any  aatisfactory  funndatioo,  and 
doubtleaa  refera  to  aome  other  Johannea.  Erigena  m  all 
probability  never  left  Franoe,  and  Haurteu  haa  advaooed 
aome  naaona  tor  fixing  the  date  of  his  death  about  877. . 

The  works  of  Erigena  that  have  oome  down  to  na  are  the 
f(dlowtag^—{l)  the  treatise  on  predestination,  first  published 
in  1050;  (3}aoommeatai7onMatcianuaOapella,pabli8hed 
by  Haurtett  in  1861 ;  (3)  tnoolation  of  Dionyaiiu  the 
Areop^;!te,  pnhliahed  in  Floas's  edition  of  Eruena,  vol 
ezzii  of  Migiie'a  Patr6logim  CWrmi  Gompl4iiu;  (4)  miaeal- 
laneoua  treatiaea,  aome  atUl  in  MS.,  «.ff.,  the  worit  J>§  finoiu 
JM,  and  tlie  oommeotaiy  on  Dionyaina,  whidk  haa  been 
pnblished  in  Appmdui  ad  Opera  tdUa  ab  Anff.  'Maio, 
Rom.,  1871;  (5)  tiandation  of  St  Haxinos's  aeholia  oa 
Oragory  of  Naitaniea,  pnl^hed  in  Gale's  edition  of  (6) 
the  gnat  work,  De  DipUione  Natures,  wtfi  ^wrtW  fttptvfLov. 
Of  thia  last  work  three  editiona  have  appeared— Uiat  of 
Gale,  Oxfoid,  1661,  that  by  ScUAter,  1838,  and  that  by 
Floos,  185X 

Srigana  U  withont  donht  the  moat  interesting  figure 
among  the  Middle  Age  writerar  The  fieednn  of  hia 
specnlation,  and  die  boldneH  with  which  he  worka  oat  hia 
It^oal  or  dialectical  aystem  of  the  nniverae,  altogether 
prevent  na  from  olaaeing  him  along  with  the  schdastica 
properly  ao  called.  Ha  ma^k^  indeed,  a  stage  Af  transition 
from  the  older  FlatooiziQg  pbiloeophy  to  the  later  and 
more  rigid  sdiolaaticiam.  In  no  sense  whatever  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  with  Erigena  philosophy  is  in  the  a«Tice  of 
theology.  The  above-qooted  assertion  aa  to  the  aabatan- 
tial  identity  between  phitoeophy  and  religion  ie  indeed 
repeated  nbnoat  tatidm  wtriu  hj  many  of  the  bter 
aeholsstlo  writer^  bat  its  rfgnlfieanee  altogether  dapeoda 
apoD  the  teleetion  of  ooe  or  other  term  of  tiie  identity  aa 
fundamental  or  primary.  Now  then  ia  no  poaalbility  d 
mistaking  Er^oa's  poaition  t  to  hia  {^oaophy  or  reaeoa 
ia  first,  IS  primitive;  authority  or  nllgioa  ia  secondaiy, 
derived.  **  Aootorttas  aiqaidem  ex  vera  latione  processit^ 
ratio  vera  nequaqnam  ax  aaotoritaia  Omnis  e&im  aoo- 
toritea,  que  vera  ratiooe  noo  apprdbatar,  mfirma  videtur 
esssk  Vera  antem  ratio^  qnura  virtotibaa  auia  rata  atqae 
immutabilie  mnnitor,  nnlbns  auctoritatfa  adstipulatione 
robonri  indiget'  {Dt  Dit.  Nai.,i.  71).  F.  D,  Maurice, 
the  onl^  historian  of  note  who  declines  to  ascribe  a 
mtionaluing  tendency  to  Erigena,  obscures  the  question  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  states  it  He  aaka  hie  readers, 
after  weighing  the   evidence   advanced,  to  determine 

whether  he  (Erigena)  used  his  philosophy  to  explain  away 
his  theology,  or  to  bring  out  what  he  eonreived  to  be  the 
fullest  meaning  of  it"  These  alternatives  seem  to  be 
WTon^  put  "  Explaining  away  theology  is  Bom«thing 
wholly  foreign  to  the  philMopfay  of  that  age ;  and  even  if 
ve  acoept  the  alternative,  that  Erigena  endearoon  spsevla' 


tively  to  bring  out  the  fuQ  meaning  of  theoli^,  we  are  by 
no  means  dri?^  to  the  conrJusiua  that  he  waa  primarily 
or  prinotpally  a  theologian.  He  doee  not  start  with  the 
datum  of  theology  as  the  coinpleted  Itody  of  truth,  requiring 
only  elnetdation  and  interpretation;  his  fundamental 
thought  is  that  of  the  universe,  nature,  ro  rSr,  or  God,  as 
the  ultimate  unity  which  works  itself  out  into  th^  rational 
system  of  the  world.  Uan  and  all  that  conberos  man  are 
but  porta  of  this  system,  and  are  to  be  explained  by  refer- 
enos  to  it ;  for  explanation  or  aodervtanding  of  a  thing  ie 
determinatiu^  of  its  place  in  the  univertal  or  all.  Religion 
or  revelatioa  is  one  elemaot  or  factor  in  the  divine  prooew, 
a  stage  or  phase  of  the  ultimate  rational  lifft  Tlie  highest 
faculty  of  man,  reason,  inttUtetut,  tutelltetualtt  vino,  is  that 
which  is  not  content  with  the  ludiridaal  or  partial,  but 
grasps  the  whole  and  thereby  comprehend!  the  yxiM.  In 
this  higheat  efTort  of  reasaa,  which  is  mde^  God  thinking 
in  man,  thought  and  being  are  at  one,  the  pppoaition  of 
being  and  thoaght  ia  overcome.  When  Erigena  atarta 
with  auoh  propositions,  it  ia  clearly  impossible  to  under- 
stand his.  position  and  work  if  we  iotirt  on  regarding  him 
as  a  Bcholutio^  accepting  the  dogmas  of  the  church  as  adti- 
mate  data,  and  endeavouring  only  to  preeent  them  in  doe 
order  and  defend  them  by  argument 

Erigsaae  grsst  wul^  2>i  ZHwidotu  K^Hrk,iM  arrssgsd  la  Ivs 
boAks.  The  form  of  sspodtloa  is  that  of  dii1<H^B;  the  nsth&l  of 
rssnnlDf;  u  ths  sjUogMtie.  The  leading  thoaght*  srs  the  follow, 
iiigi  J/afura,  f  trit,  U  ths  Dsnw  for  the  aolrerui,  the  totality  of 
slf  thiags,  contsinuig  in  itself  beiag  sod  noD-beiag.  It  k  the 
natty  oTwbleh  sU  special  phenonwaa  are  maniTestations,  But  «f 
this  natnn  there  tre  foar  outinet  cUsws <1)  that  which  creates 
ood  is  not  erasted ;  <2>  thst  which  Is  ^rested  and  erestee  ;  (8)  thst 
which  is  created  and  does  not  create ;  (4)  that  which  neither 
ia  created  nor  creatse.  The  first  is  God  as  tbs'jnonnd  or  orig^  of 
ail  tUa^  ths  last  Is  Ood  as  ths  final  sndor^oalof  all  thing*,  that 
ioto  which  tbs  world  of  created  thlogs  nltimslely  returns.  Ths 
second  and  third  together  coin^ow  the  created  muvene,  which  is 
the  mani Testa tion  of  God,  God  is  praxssit,  Theophania.  Thus  we 
distisgaiah  ia  tl^  divine  *jstem  beginning  nUddle,  and  end;  hot 
theeo  three  srs  in  eeseace  one— the  dilToreiice  Is  only  the>eonss- 
oneoee  of  our  finite  comprehensloo.  We  arecompelleu  toeavlis^ 
tDi*  eternal  procou  under  the  form  of  time,  to  epplf  temporal  di^ 
tinotion*  to  thst  which  ia  extra*  or  sa pre -temporal.  The  nnireno 
of  created  thing*,  ss  we  hare  eeen,  i*~  twofold  i—Jtrtl,  that  which  is 
created  and  ereatss, — ths  primordtal  ideas,  srchetyMS,  Iinmatabia 
relatioB*,  divine  acts  of  will,  aeoerding  to  which  inoirtdnal  things 
are  toniiod;  toantd,  that  whleh  ia  created  and  does  not  create,— 
the  world  of  iadiridnala,  the  effecte  of  the  primordial  eaoaas,  with, 
oat  which  the  caum  hare  no  true  being.  Created  things  bsTs  ne 
iadividosl  or  aslf-iDdepsndest  sxistsnes ;  they  ate  only  in  Ood ; 
s&d  each  thing  ia  a  mantfeststion  tl  ths-dirine,  Acoghmmm,  Avjaa 
appaniio. 

God  alone,  ths  uncreated  creator  of  all,  has  true  b^g.  He  U 
the  trae  uniretul,  all -containing  and  incomprehenaibts.  The 
lower  caanot  coropiehead  the  higher,  and  therefore  we  maat  aij 
that  ths  exieteace  of  God  Is  shore  being,'  abore  eewnce;  God 
is  abore  goodneea,  abore  wiadom,  above  tmlh,  ITo  Unite  predi- 
cates can  be  applied  to  htm;  his  mode  of  b*inj[  cannot  bedetei^ 
mined  br  anj 'utegory.  True  theology  b  nega  ire.  Kerertheleis 
the  world,  aa  the  t/u^phani^f  the  rerelation  of  Ood,  enables  as  so 
fsr  to  nnder«Und  the  dirine  eaaenos.  We  recogniM  hi*  being  in 
the  beinx.oT  all  thiagi,  faj*  wudom  in  their  orderlj  arrangement, 
hi*  life  in  their  oonatant  notioa  Thoa  God  Ie  for  as  a  Trinltv— 
the  Ftther  a*  *ab«tanca  or  being  (e*«ia),  the  Son  ss  wisdom  Wta- 
Mil],  Ih*  Spirit  a*  life  lirin*'*)  Theae  three  an  realised  In  the 
sntrerss— the  Father  as  the  eyetem  of  thfnga.  ths  Son  as  the  word, 
i.t.,  ths  realm  of  Idea*,  the  Spirit  aa  the  life  or  moving  feVcs  which 
Introdnoea  ipdiridoabty  and  whioh  nltlmetelj  draws  back  all 
things  into  the  dirine  onitr.  In  man,  as  the  nobleet  of  created 
things,  the  Trinitj  ta  aaen  moat  perfectly  reflected  *  inUlUeluM 
(nSi),  ratta  (xiyot),  and  arsaua  Iltdra.a)  make  up  the  threefold 
thread  of  hia  being.  Hot  in  man  alone,  however,  bat  in  all  things, 
God  is  to  be  regatdad  aa  realizing  himself^  ae  becoming  incarnate. 

The  Infinite  teasnoe  of  God,  whioh  may  Indeed  be  deteribed  as 
afJtf/tim,  nothing,  is  that  from  which  all  i*  ereatad,  from  which 
all  {iroceeds  ot  emanatec  The  firs^  praceavioa  or  emanation,  as 
abors  Indieatsd,  Is  the  realm  of  ideas  in  the  Platonic  arnae,  the 
word  at  wiadom  of  God.  These  Ideaa  oompo**  a  whole  or  Inseps- 
rsblt  nnlty,  Iwt  ws  are  sblvin,  a  djiS  wsr_t«^^iik.(i|<$Mn.  ss  a 
system  logtesUy  srrsngsd.  Taos  ths  higneat  IdM  uJtnat  of  ^smI* 
aa«i/  thin^  are,  only  if  they  are  good;  being  witli9at  wsllbelng 
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la  Mogltt  Em»ot  paztleipttu  ia  yx)Jitwt  ^liit  which  b  good 
hu  being,  and  ii  tneiefon  to  be  regarded  u  «  speoiea  of  good. 
X0,  ■gHO)  i*  •  ■padM  of  MMDca,  wiadom  ■  mwcIm  of  Ule,  wut  k 
on.  aiwayt  dweeniatng  ftamgnwlo  ■padtsia  a  tigocou  kgiml 

The  idMS  an  the  etanud  c«*e%  whkb,  ondot  the  moving  infla- 
enoa  of  tha  •pint,  nuuiiiHt  themselTct  m  theii  effocta,  the  indi- 
Tidiul  oiMtM  thinga.  Kuiifestatioii,  hoverw,  u  put  <^  the  being 
oreeMttceof  the  c«iae%  thtt  UXamj,  if  we  iotefpret  Uteeipree- 
•loa,  God  of  oeoeeiltr  nunibiti  hlnaelf  In  the  world  end  b  not 
withoat  the  world.  Farther,  m  the  cmm  ere  ctemel,  tunelea, 
so  creMtioB  ie  etemel,  timeleae.  The  Hoeaic  eccoont  then,  ii  to  be 
looked  npon  merely  ae  e  mode  in  which  ie  feintlj  ehedowed  forth 
whet  ie  uore  finite  compreheneioB.  It  ie  ■Itogirther  aUegorical, 
ud  miniree  to  he  inteqireted.  Faradieo  and  the  Tall  have  no 
local  or  temponl  being.  Man  wu  originaUy  dnlea  and  without 
dietlnotion  oi  sex.  Only  after  the  introdaction  of  sin  did  man  loae 
hie  spiritual  body  and  aoqnire  the  animal  nature  with  ite  dietinctioa 
of  HZ.  Woman  Is  the  impenmation  of  man's  senmou  and  fallea 
natnie;  ob  the  bud  return  to  the  diriae  antty,  distinotioB  of  sez 
will  Taniah,  and  the  apiritnal  body  will  be  regmined. 

The  most  reTnarhabfe  and  at  the  same  time  the  moet  obecars  por- 
tion of  the  work  ie  that  in  which  the  final  retim  to  God  is  handled. 
Hatnmlly  sin  is  a  neoeseary  preliminary  to  this  redemptlaD,  and 
Scotne  haa  the  greatest  difficulty  in  acoonBting  for  the  not  of  sia. 
If  God  ie  true  being,  then  ein  can  hare  no  anbetaative  eziatanoe; 
it  cannot  be  said  that  Ood  knows  of  sin,  for  to  God  knowing  and 
being  are  one.  In  the  anirerse  of  thin^  (u  a  oniTerse.  there  can 
he  no  sin ;  there  mnst  be  perfect  harmony.  StB,  ia  fae^  remits 
finm  the  will  of  the  indiThut^wbo  falsely  rtpreeents  somenfaig  as 
good  which  ia  not  eo.  This  miedirected  will  u  pnniehed  by  finding 
that  the  objeou  after  which  it  thirsts  are  in  truth  Tanity  ana 
emptiaeee.  HeU  ie  not  to  be  regarded  as  haring  local  edetence  ; 
it  ia  the  innw  etate  of  the  sinfu  will.  As  the  object  of  punish- 
meat  ie  not  the  wUl  or  the  indlYidnal  himself  bat  ue  misdirection 
of  the  will,  BO  the  result  of  nuoishment  is  the  final  purification 
and  tedeuiptioa  of  all;  even  the  derile  ahatl  be  saved.  All,  how- 
erer,  are  not  sared  at  once  ;  the  stsges  of  the  return  to  the  final 
nnl^t  eoTTeqnndins  to  the  stsges  in  the  creetire  proceeet  eie  numer- 
oos  and  are  passed  thro<mh  slowlr.  The  ultimate  goal  la  <{tfy(ea/M, 
theotU,  or  resumption  into  the  alrine  beiag,  when  the  Indiridoal 
sonl  is  raised  to  a  fall  knowledge  of  God.  and  where  knowing  and 
being  are  one.  After  all  l«Te  been  restored  to  the  ditrlne  unity, 
there  is  no  fiirther  creation.  The  ultimate  uai^  is  that  which 
aelther  is  creatod  nor  createe. 

Editions  ot^t  D*  DivUiot*  Haturm  have  been  enumerated  abore. 
The  work  haa  been  very  ebly  translated  into  German  \ij  Koack, 
/.  B,  S.  abtr  du  Sint/^uHif  eUr  NtUto',  ttnOd  und  tnit  tintr 
SMuuaihandlujiff,  S  vols.,  1874-76.  HosMmsphs  on  his  life  and 
worics  are  numerous  ;  the  best  are  8t  Ren4  Taulandier,  Sat.  Xrtgiiu 
ttlaPkil.  S<oL,Uii;  Chrlstlieb,  Ltbtn  ».  ZiMn  d. S.  S.,  1880; 
Haber,  /.  S.  1861 ;  Kaulich,  Spttulaim  ^ifam  in  J.  3.  S., 
1660  ;  Stdckl,  DiJaK  Seoto  Srigtna,  1B67.  See  also  the  ffsneral 
works  on  scholastic  phUocophy,  especially  Huriao,  StSckl,  and 
Ksulich.  For  English  readers  a  most  admlrabls  reBun4  ia  giren  by 
Manrice,  lf«fi«e<ri  Phil,,  pp.  4^79.  (R.  AD.) 

ERIGfONE.  In  the  Attic  myth  of  DioDyBiifl,  Erigone  is 
the  daughter  of  Icariiu,  who,  having  receired  from 
DionTBOB  the  gift  of  wine,  shares  it  with  some  shepherds, 
vho^  drinkitig  it  nndQated,  tuicy  themselres  poisoned,  and 
having  murdered  Icarius,  throw  hia  body  into  a  well 
Qoided  by  her  dog  Maira  (the  glistening  one),  Erigone— 
whose  name^  like  that  of  Protogeneia  (aee  Ekdyiuos), 
denotes  one  bom  in  early  morning— disoorera  the  crime,  and 
hangs  herselL  After  her  death  she  is  said  to  hare  been 
translated  to  the  oonstellatioQ  which  the  Latins  ctUed  Yirgoi 

ERINNA,  a  Qreek  poetess,  the  contemporanr  and  friend 
of  Sappho,  was  probably  a  natire  of  Bhodes  or  the  adjacent 
island  of  Telos,  and  wai  bom  about  630  a  a  Altiioagh 
abe  diad  at  Out  cariy  age  of  nineteen,  her  poems  were 
amon^  the  moat  fomoos  of  her  time.  Of  her  beet  known 
poem,  oaBed  HXcuttfn}  (the  J>istaf),  which  contained  300 
lines,  only  4  lines  .are  now  extant  It  was  written  in  a 
mixed  dialect  of  Dorian  and  EoUan.  Three  epignuna  in 
thcrFalatina  antliology  ara  also  ascribed  to  har;  bnt  two  of 
tiiese  are  possiUy  spnriou.  Another  poetesa  €i  this  name 
is  said  to  hare  fknuished  in  the  age  <^  Dnnoathenes,  but 
her  eiistenoa  is  matter  of  considBrable  uncertainty.  The 
Erinuh  fngmenta  ware  eollacted  ia  Baigk's  Poetct  Lyriei 
Gtxed  (Ldfsie,  1867). 


EBINTEG^  the  Oraek  name  foe  tin  baiaga  wlioia  Um 
Latins  e^lad  Fniia^  Fariea,  Thef  wan  aapeda^  &a 
aTengm  of  inSqniliy,  and,  as  sud^  aoqaiiad  a  <tbar>cl6r  aa 
leazfiil  thai  tiwae  who  had  need  to  apeak  ot  tfwn  called 
them  the  'KflfiMffri^f,  or  nerctfnl  beings,  to  win  from  tiisa 
the  pitj  wliidi  tlMy  were  bnt  litUe  supposed  to  feel  The 
name  Edi^ia  cannot  ba  ex|^ned  frMQ  the  Chaek 
langoage ;  hut  in  the  Hymns  of  the  Big-Tada  eonataat 
mentton  is  made  of  Seraayn,  who  tha«  ia  the  Dawn  whose 
U^t  Bteals  across  the  hmven,  rerealing  the  titings  oi 
darkness  Of  this  beitig  the  Tedie  hymn-makan  speak  as 
finding  out  the  enl  deeds  done  during  the  nigh^  and 
punisUng  the  wio&g-doer.  Bnt  ahhoogh  iat  the  Qfeeka, 
who  had  forgotten  Uu  meaning  of  the  name,  they  had  put 
on  terrible  attributes,  the  Erinyea  still  retained  in  their 
Western  h<ane  tomt  of  their  ancient  characteristtca.  Thus 
for  the  tofl-wom  and  suffering  CEdipos,  who  nnwittin^j 
finds  himself  in  their  sacred  grore  neer  Athena,  they  have 
only  a  genial  weloKua  In  the  Yedio  hymns,  again,  Satanya 
draws  the  hmg  threads  <A  lig^t  across  the  aky.  Theae 
threads  beoome  in  the  hands  ^  the  Erinyea  who  bear  her 
name,  and  in  thoae  of  the  kindred  Mcers,  ot  Fate^  the 
tbreada  of  human  destiny.  Hie  idea  thus  wiiggMlart  ma 
drawn  out  more  folly  in  the  myths  of  tlie  Tentoaie  Noitt^ 
or  Weird  Sisters,  mho  are  three  in  namber,  as  repreaantiag 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future^  In  the  later  veraioBB 
of  the  Oreek  myth,  the  Erinyea  wwe  also  said  to  ba  OcMh 
their  names,  Aleeto,  Megm,  and  Tisipboae^  daBoBag 
relentless  hatted,  Jealousy,  and  reveoge. 

ERIPHYLE,  in  Greek  mythol(^,  the  wife  of  the  aeer 
Amphiarans,  whom  the  Argive  chief  Adrastna  took  with 
him  to  Thebes,  because  a  proi^iecy  had  said  that  that  city 
could  not  otherwise  be  taken.  Hot  wiahing  to  meddle  in 
a  quarrel  which  was  not  his  own,  Amphiarans  was  com- 
pelled, by  a  promise  which  he  had  previously  given  to 
Adrastua^  to  abide  the  dedsion  of  Eriphyle;  and 
Eriphyla  had  been  bribed  by  Polynices,  the  eon  of 
(Edipus,  with  the  gift  of  the  necklace  of  Harmonia,  to 
pronounce  in  favour  of  the  ezpeditiun.  Thus  eonstraioed 
to  go,  the  aeer  charged  his  sons  to  slay  their  mother  if  they 
should  hear  of  his  death,  and  to  march  against  Tbebea. 
The  enterprise  of  Adrastna,  known  as  the  first  Theban 
war,  faOed,  and  the  earth  opening  swallowed  Amphiarana 
in  his  chariot  His  son  Alcmson  upon  this  slew  hia 
mother,  whoee  Erinys  gave  him  no  rest  untU  he  surreoderod 
to  Phoebus  the  necklace  of  Harmooia  and  found  out  a  spot 
to  dwell  in  on  which  the  sun  had  never  shone  at  tb«  time 
of  Eripbyle's  death.  Such  a  place  of  banishment  he  found 
on  the  islands  called  (Eniadn,  which  had  grown  up  at  the 
month  of  tiie  river  Aehelous  from  the  deposits  brought 
down  by  its  stream.  Here  he  married  Calliriios^  the 
daughter  of  the  river  god,  who  causes  hisdeath  at  thehanda 
of  the  sons  of  Phegeus  by  insisting  on  hia  fetching  her  the 
necklace  of  Eriphyle. 

ERIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sister  of  the  war-god  Area, 
and  in  the  Henodic  theogony  a  daughter  of  Nyx,  the  ui(h(, 
who  is  also  the  mother  of  righteous  recompense,  Msmsaifc. 
In  the  Iliad  Ens,  or  Strife,  is  described  as  insignificant  at 
first,  bat  as  awelling  until  her  head  touches  the  heavens. 
In  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  £ris-is  the  goddess  who 
at  the  marriage  festival  of  Peleus  and  Thetia  flings  on  the 
table  a  golden  apple,  which  is  inscribed  as  a  gift  for  the 
fairest  of  the  fair.  The  rivaliy  of  the  three  dutiea— Han, 
Aphrodite^  and  Atheoar— for  the  gift  is  decided  by  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  wbc^  being  appnnted  umpire  by  Zens, 
bestows  it  on  Aphrodite.  In  the  .Amiahe  appean  andar 
the  name  <d  Diaoordia. 

ERIVAN,  or  Iswah,  in  PentuKRnrAH,  a  fcinra  of 
Rassiatt  Armenia,  at  tI|^Jw?dd?^.%jre*®i^(J»  » 
name,  ia  litnated  3i30  fMt  above  the  lereicdraie  Bfawk 
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AnxM^ iboot  171  nflatSikV.ofTifliabr toad.  Tlwalil 
FtBoitB  poEtkn  of  tiw  tom  oonsiito  iiuun|^  of  aurtnr 
orpoked  ham  Inolawd  1)f  mad  walk,  wliick  a&ctiiaBy  ccm- 
«m1  tlia  houMi,  and  tin  nodeni  Bnanan  porttm  ib  lud 
onfc  in  loog  iU-pared  ilnetL  On  n  iteep  nx^  rinng-abont 
600  feat  abon  Aa  riw,  atHida  tiba  old  Turkish  fortren, 
■amnndad  hj  &Am  and  aartlien  nmpartB^'aiid  containing 
vitUn  ita  ana  part  of  the  palace  <ii  the  ancient  Fenian 
mramn,  a  handaome  but  greatly  dilapidated  moaqac^  a 
week  duiich  of  modem  erection,  a  cannon  foondir,  mi 
banaaki.  One  dumber,  called  ^  Hall  of  tlie  wdar, 
bean  vitnea  to  the  fenner  splendour  of  the  palace  by  Ua 
^ebuial  daooraticn^  vhieh  indnda  legendaiy  and  hietoifiBl 
■aaaea  Cram  the  Uvea  of  Zal  and  Bmtam,  oi  Abbas- Hirm  and 
Kadir  Shah.  Th»  fineat  boOding  in  the  ci^  is  nndonbtodlj 
tta  BMianna  of  TTnamin  Ali  Khan,  iuniliarly  kno*n  aa  tin 
Btoe  Ifoaqne  from  the  colour  oi  the  enamelled  tiles  with 
whidi  it  »  richly  encased.  At  the  moaqoe  of  Zal  Khan 
a  jaady  paailon  play  is  performed  ilhutiwtiTe  of  the 
assBMination  of  Husein  the  son  <d  AIL  Besides  the 
^^Mopal  chmeh  of  St  Sergins  (Sourp  Saryku),  the 
Annmiaaa  poaaeai  five  diordies,  a  monasteiy,  and  a 
seminary.  Sofwal  hundred  trarellers  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  new  cartranserai ;  and  there  is  a  dobwliich  in  sinne 
degree  makes  np  for  the  aheance  of  hotels.  Th;  bazaar, 
thongh  eztansiTC^  ii  poorly  sapplied  with  goods ;  and  the 
only  mannluitans  <d  the  town  are  a  litua  cotton  cloth, 
leader,  earthenware^  and  blacksmiths'  work.  The  fruits  of 
the  dlrtrict  an  exceedingly  cheap,  and  noted  for  their 
edlence — especially  the  grapes,  spplefl,  apricots,  andtnelons. 
Hie  voiToanding  country  is  richly  watered  by  a  system  of 
oanab  connected  with  Uie  Qokcha  or  Seranga  Lake  and 
the  rirer  2^ngui  Armenians,  Pendans,  and  Tatars  an 
the  main  dements  m  the  popnlation,  to  whidi  is  added  a 
eertain  nmnber  of  Rnsnani  ud  Qreaira-  -maln'Tig  a  total  in 
1874  of  30.000. 

The  mifAn  of  Erinn  Is  ahosether  onknown.  Ono  piona 
AiVHBlsn  InditjoB  lecognlsaa  hi  tAo  mune  th« J<>7ft>l  excluution 
sf  Kttdirtflw»«spMwaaciBffl»ediygnmnd  AiiwHi,hluM«howB 
itsalf :  snethsr  ezjijaitu  it  eqoinluit  to  RvmaUa4patiy  the  placo 
of  dsnst  of  Enrutt  II.  of  Amenu  ;  and  a  third  identifiM  it  with 
tha  nama  of  Rswan  Knl,  who  bailt  a  caatle  about  H12  on  tba  ipot 
St  tba  eommaiid  of  Bhan  IsmaiL  Tho  pnaent  fuiUiai  at  any  rata 
vaa  snetid  by  the  Taxks  in  the  16th  emtniy,  sod  since  that  ttma 
tits  plsos  baa  Dm  ti  oonrfdemble  celeMly.  It  wm  taken  by  the 
Peniftiu  nsder  Shah  Abbaa  in  1604,  bedsged  br  the  Torka  for 
fbnr  months  in  1615,  and  reconquered  bj  the  Peiwuu  under  Nadir 
Bhah  In  the  Ifith  oentniy.  In  1780  it  waa  aoocnafollj'  defended 
Sfalast  Hmelins  of  Gsoigia ;  and  in  1804  it  lesisted  the  Bsaaiana 
uidsr  Prince  TdtsiaoolL  At  length  in  1827  Paakieritch  tocdc  the 
tortreas  by  etorm,  and  in  the  following  year  the  town  and  proTince 
were  ceded  to  Boaaia  by  the  peace  of  TtirlcniaiichaL    The  raccearfbl 

rieral  waa  zawaided  oj  the  title  ol  Coont  of  Eriran  (EriTantId). 
Tfttsr  pesDi  tai  oaUbistion  et  the  erant  has  bean  |iiuimwl  bj 
BodsBstedt  in  Ua  "Thonssadand  One  I^ln  the  IssL" 

SMlt.IMolBSalIiMMrau,*taaa«aM0Mr  AiCaaMN,nLlU.,l>ni  Bates 
nMm,nwiftSiMtaBM«w,i&,ltni  J.  B.  T»H».  tHmm  m4  Trmmimu  , 
MriK,lSI«;  J,  Brye^  ItwieewBarf ■  —J  Jrepel,  ISTT. 

ERLANOEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  tho  district  of  Middle 
Franoonia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwabach 
with  the  Be^ti^  deven  miles  N-KW.  of  Nnrembei^  and 
on  the  nilway  between  that  town  and  Bamberg;  It  is  snr- 
ravnded  by  walls,  and  divided  into  an  old  and  new  town, 
the  bttw  orasisting  of  wide,  straight,  and  well-bnilt  stneta. 
It  poaseases  a  large  bmwery,  tlu  bew  of  whidi  is  in  idg^ 
npnte  in  Qennany;  and  among  its  other  indnstries  are 
•toeking  and  ^ore  making,  glass  and  tobaeoo  nunofaatore^ 
and  oottonipinning.  It  ti,  however,  best  known  as  the 
seat  of  afuuvatnty  foonded  by  F^nderick,  margrave  of 
Baymith,  who  in  1742  eataMishad  a  uuveisity  at  I^yreatli, 
bnt  In  1V49  diaaged  its  aitnation  to  Erlangui.  A  statne 
of  ttb  margnTO,  erected  in  1843  by  King  Lonta  of  Bavaria, 
ataada  in  tha  madnt-i^ace^  facing  the  nnivacailgr  bnildingi. 
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The  university  ooennea  ^  ancient  palace  of  the  margnves 
of  Bayieuth,  and  naa  fBcnhwa  of  arta,  medicine^  and 
theoI(wy.  At  tfaa  badnuiag  ita  radowmrata  ware  amall, 
hot  i£sy  have  lattoiy  beooma  oonaidemUe,  eapadally 
throngh  the  benefactions  of  the  ma^rave  Alexazkdar.  The 
ntunlwr  ot  atndaata  in  attendance  in  1876  was  439.  OaD> 
nected  with  the  nnivwai^  an  a  library  containing  ]  10,000 
volnnua  and  1000  manuscripts,  an  infirmary,  aa  aye 
hoi^tal,  a  matemi^hospital,  an  anatiomical  mn— and 
a  botanic  gaid«L  £iriangen  also  possaaaes  a  gymnasinm 
and  a  commerdal  schooL  Tha  town  cwas  the  f oimdattou 
of  its  ^Qsperi^  chieBy  to  the  S^rnnch  Rotestant  nfugees 
who  settled  hen  aa  the  revocation  ot  tha  Edict  ot  Nantes 
and  introdnced  variooa  mannbetarea.  In*  1017  Erlsagen 
waa  tnuaferred  from  the  bish(^«ie  of  WOrsbuK  to  that  of 
B<mber^j  in  1361  it  was  tnasfexred  to  that  tf  Bohemia; 
it  came  mto  tha  poasasaion  of  tha  eounts  at  Nnnmbarg  in 
1400,  <d  the  ma^^vea  of  Bayrentli  in  1641,  of  I^anda  in 
1791,  and  oi  Bavaria  in  1809.  The  popnlaUoit  in  1875 
was  13,697. 

EBLAU  (the  Hungarian  ^f«r,  ShtvonicJe^,  and  Latia 
Apria)f  a  fortified  towii  of  Hnngaiy,  c^dtal  of  Aa 
vaimegye  or  coonty  oi  Hovqil  on  ihe  Erlao,  on  Eger,  an 
affloent  of  the  "Dieiss  (47*  64'  N.  htfL,  30*  33'  E.  lan^\^7 
miles  Ejr.E.  of  Pesth.  Previons  to  1803^  Erlan  was  the 
see  of  a  bislu^trio  founded  by  St  Stephen,  kmg  (tf  Hnngaiy, 
in  the  11th  centoiy;  in  1804  it  was  elevated  to  aa  uoh 
bishopric;  The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
hills  covered  witii  vineyard^  the  cultivation  of  which  foma 
the  diief  employment  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  red  wines  from 
this  district  are  considered  the  best  in  Hnngaiy,  and  an 
largely  exported  to  foreign  countries.  '  The  outer  nunnfoo- 
tures  owsist  oi  woollen  and  linen  &brica,  hat  and  shoe 
makings  and  leather  dnasing.  The  town  is  inclosed  by  oU 
walls  sad  entered  by  six  gates;  the  stnets  an  samnr,  hat 
embellished  with  several  fine  buildings,  (he  ptincipal  of 
which  an  the  cathedral,  the  archbishop's  palace,  a  diocesan 
lyceom  with  a  libnuy  and  obeervaton'  173  feet  high,  tba 
county  hall,  and  two  monasteries.  Besides  the  cauedral, 
then  are  several  oUier  Boman  CathoHo  churdtea,  also  a 
Greek  and  a  Fft>t«etant  diurch,  and  several  schools.  Brian 
was  founded  by  King  Stephen  of  Hungary,  who  resided 
than  in  1010.  On  an  eminence  above  the  tower  stands 
an  ancient  Turkish  fortress,  which  was  often  besieged 
during  the  constant  wan  between  the  Moslems  and 
Christiana  In  1662  the  town  resisted  the  repeated 
aasanlti  of  a  large  Turi:ish  force;  In  1696,  however,  it 
was  given  op  to  the  Turks  by  the  Austrian  parte'  in  tiu» 
garrison.  During  the  revolution  of  1848-49,  Erlan  waa 
rematkable  for  ti^e  patriotic  spirit  displayed  its  inhala- 
tantsi  and  it  was  hen  that  the  principal  campaigns 
against  the  Austrians  wen  organized.  The  population  at 
the  census  of  1870  numbered  19,160^  chiefly  Roman 
CatboHca. 

ERLKONIO,  or  Ebl-Koto,  a  nTthical  character  hi 
modem  Qerman  literature^  represented  as  a  giganti&  bearded 
man  with  a  golden  crown  and  trailing  ganumta,  who  carries 
childrm  awayto  that  undiscovered  country  when  he  him- 
sdf  abidea  Then  is  no  sodi  personage  in  andent  Qerman 
mythology,  and  the  name  is  lii^aisticslly  nothing  mon  than 
the  perpetuation  of  abhindM'.  It  firstappeared  in  Hader'a 
Btunm«n  der  yHherf  1778,  when  it  is  used  in  the  tonsla- 
tton  of  tha  Danish  acmg  of  the  £{f-Kiii^s  Damhler  aa  equi- 
valent to  the  Danish  Merhomgej  or  tUAoHgtf  Uiat  is,  dvtr. 
honge^  the  king  of  the  dves ;  and  tha  true  German  wnd 
would  have  been  J^iHm^,  or  N>mkBmtgf  aftuwards  need 
under  tiia  modified  fbnn  of  XtfmkOmg  by  'Wielaad  in  hia 
O&mm,  178a  Hwdar  was  pnbaUy^nialad  bv  tha  fact 
that  the  Danish  word 

aider-tzee (Gam. Ais).   Hisliiiataic^ araoy cttehaa faiml 
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perpetiuted  by  botK  EugUsh  and  f'readi  tniuUtors,  who 
speak  of  a  **  king  of  the  alders,"  "  un  rot  de»  auna,"  and 
fiad  an  «zpUnatiou  of  the  myth  in  the  tree-worship  of 
early  times,  or  in  the  vapoury  enunatioas  that  haog  like 
Teird  phantoms  round  the  aldei>trees  at  night.  The 
legend  was  adopted  by  Ooethe  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
finest  ballads,  rendered  familiar  to  English  readers  by  the 
translations  Lewis  and  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  since  then 
it  has  been  treated  u  a  mosical  theme  by  Beichardt  and 
SchubeEt  See  Jfola  and  Querittf  4th  mm,  toL  ix. 
(1872). 

EKMAN,  Paiti.  (176t-18Sl},  a  German  physicist,  was 
born  in  Berlin  February  29.  17G4.  He  originally  intended 
to  study  for  the  church,  but  his  inclinatioQ  towards  physical 
scioace  induced  him  to  change  his  purpose,  and  fae  became 
teacher  of  science  at  the  Freach  gymnasium  in  Berlin,  and 
afterwards  at  the  military  academy.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  nniveraity  of  Berlin  in  1810  he  became  profoasor  of 
physics,  an  office  which  he  held  until  bis  death,  11th 
October  1851.  In  1806  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Physical  Scienca  Erman  made  varioos  dis- 
coveries of  some  importance  in  the  departments  of  electri- 
city, magnetism;  <^ioa,  and  physiology.  His  son,  Qeorgs 
Adolph,  still  living  (1678)i  is  a  well-known  ^lyaiciit  and 
get^rapfaer. 

ERMINE  (Muttela  emuMa),  a  camiTorous  nvmmal 
bolongingto  the  family  Jf ucfe^itja^  (V  Weasels,  and  resembling 
the  other  members  trf  the  funily  ia  the  gnat  length  and 

slendemess  of  its   

body  and  the  short- 
new  <rf  its  limbs,  to 
which  it  owBB  the 
paeuiiar  snake-like  / 
chanuter  of  its  mo-  B 
tioDi.  It  usually  p. 
measncea  10  inehM 
in  length  ezdosive 
of  the  tail,  which  is 
about  4  indies  long, 
and  which  beoomea 
buahy  towards  the 
point  Its  for  in 
Bummdr  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  above  ^d  white 
beneath,  changing  in  the  winter  of  northern  latitudes  to 
snowy  whitsuess,  except  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  at  all 
■eaaona  is  of  a  jet  black  colour.  In  Scottish  specimens  this 
change  in  winter  is  complete,  but  in  those  fonnd  in  the 
southern  districts  of  England  it  ia  usually  only  partial,  the 
ermine  presenting  daring  winter  a  piebald  appearance.  The 
white  colour  is  evidently  protective,  enabling  the  animals  to 
elude  the  observation  of  tbeir  enemies,  and  to  steal  unob- 
served on  their  prey.  It  also  retains  beat  better  than  a  dark 
covering,  and  may  thus  serve  to  maintain  an  equable  tem- 
perature at  all  seasons  within  the  body.  According  to  Bell 
\Sriiiih  Quadrupeds,  2ded.),  the  change  of  colour  is  effected 
"  not  by  the  loes  of  the  summer  coat  and  the  substitution  of 
a  new  one  for  the  winter,  but  by  the  actual  change  of  colour 
in  the  existing  fur."  The  ermine  u  a  native  of  the  northern 
ports  of  both  hemispheres,  inhabiting  thickets  and  stohy 
places,  and  frequently  malclng  use  of  the  deserted  burrows 
of  moles  and  other  underground  mammals.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly sanguinary  in  dispOBition,  and  agile  in  its  movements ; 
it  feeds  princtpolly  on  the  rat,  the  water  vole,  and  the 
rabbit,  which  it  pursues  with  unusual  pertinacity  and  bold- 
ness, hence  the  name  *loat,  signifying  bold,  by  which  it  is 
commonly  known.  It  talces  readily  to  the  water,  and  vrill 
even  climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  It  is  particularly 
destructive  to  poultry  and  game,  and  baa  often  been  known 
to  attack  the  hare,  fixing  itself  to  the  throat  of  its  victim, 
iwd  defying  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  diaongage  it 
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Although  among  the  deroest,  it  la  also  uiie  ol  tike  mosl 
playful  of  craaturea,  gamboling  on  the  turf,  turning  ecmer 
saulta,  and  performing  the  most  grotesque  antica,  appanntly 
without  other  poipoae  than  its  own  amusement  In 
epproaching  its  prey  even  it  indulges  in  the  same  playful 
propensity,  but  it  may  then  be  done  with  the  view  of  allaying 
suspicion  in  its  intended  victim.  The  female  bring*  fwth 
five  young  ones  about  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  winter 
coat  of  the  ermine  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  oommer- 
ciol  furs,  and  is  imported  b  enomions  quantities  from  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Bassia,  and  Siberia.  It  is  largely  used  for 
muffs  and  tippets,  and  as  a  trimming  iat  state  robes,  the  jet 
black  points  of  the  tails  being  inserted  at  regular  intervals 
as  an  ornament  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  wearing 
of  ermine  was  restricted  to  members  of  the  royal  family. 
It  now  enters  more  of  leas  plentifully  into  almost  all  state 
robes,  the  rank  and  position  of  the  wearer  being  in  many 
oases  indicated  by  the  presence  or  absence,  and  the  disposi- 
tion,-of  the  black  spots.  In  capturing  the  animal  a  trap 
is  used,  oonsis^g  a  heavy  atone  tkb,  aupported  by  a 
slender  stick,  baited  with  fieah;  no  sooner  does  the  ermine 
begin'  to  nibble  at  the  bait  thaii  tbe  delicate  aopport  givca 
way,  and  it  is  crushed  beneath  the  stonsi 

ERNESTI,  JoHAMiT  AuoosT  (1707-1781),  one  oC  the 
moat  illustrioua  philologists  and  theologians  of  the  last 
century.  Hq  was  bom  August  i,  1707,  at  Tannstidt  in 
Thuringia,  of  which  place  his  father,  Johanu  Chriatoph 
Emesti,  likewistt  a  distinguished  tbecdogian,  was  pastor, 
beoidea  being  snperintendent  of  the  ela^otal  dioeaaes  of 
Thttringiiif  md  Sangerhausui.  After  having  received 
his  fint  instmctaon  in  cussics  from  his  father,  ud  in  the 
gymnasinm  td  his  native  town,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  ttf 
uxtewi  to  die  eelelnated  Saxon  cloister  school  «f  Pforta. 
At  twen^  he  entered  the  nniveruty  of  Wittenberg  and 
studied  afterwards  at  the  nmversity  of  Leipsia  In  1730 
he  waa  made  master  in  the  facnl^  of  philosophy.  In  the 
following  year  he  accepted  the  office  ai  conreotor  in  the 
Thomas  sdiool  at  Lupaie,  of  whidk  J.  V.  Oeanar  wu  than 
rector;  and  on  Qoanei'a  being  called  in  1734  aa  professor  of 
rhetoric  to  Gottingen,  he  aacMeded  him  as  rector.  He  was, 
in  174S,  named  extiaordinaiy  profoasor  of  andent  Hteratore 
in  the  university  of  Leipsic^  and  in  1706  promoted  to  the 
ordinary  professorship  of  rhetnic  Here  his  reputation  aa 
a  scholar,  and  his  rational  treatment  of  biblical,  exegeatg^ 
paved  the  way  for  his  entrance  into  the  theologjcal  faculty, 
in  which  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  1758.  Through 
the  elegance  of  his  learning,  and  hu  manner  of  discuaaiei^ 
he  oo-opsrated  with  Banmgarten  of  Halls  in  disengaging 
dogmatic  theology  from  the  acholastia  and  mysticu 
exeresoencee  with  which  it  was  then  deformed,  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  a  revolution  in  tiieology.  He  died, 
after  a  sh<Ht  illness,  in  his  seven^-abrth  vear,  September 
11,  1781. 

It  ia  perhaps  as  much  from  the  impulse  which  Emesti 
gave  to  sacred  and  profane  criticism  in  Qennany,  as  from 
tbe  intrinsic  excellence  U  his  own  works  in  either  depart- 
ment, that  he  must  derive  his  reputation  as  a  philologist  or 
theologian.  In  conjunction  with  Oesner,  he  instituted  a 
new  school  ancient  literature,  while  with  Semler  he 
partially  co-operated  in  the  revolution  of  Lutheran  theology. 

From  the  Reformation  down  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
I8th  century,  Qermany  was  far  excelled  by  Hollaod  in 
the  nuniber  and  excellence  of  her  philologists ;  and  tt  waa 
not  until  the  appearance  of  Gesner  and  Emesti  with  tbeii 
somewhat  earlier  contemporaries,  Cor.ius,  DanialLoogolius,. 
and  Michael  Heusinger,  that  ahe  could  oppoae  above  one  oi| 
two  rivals  to  the  great  critics  of  the  Dutdischools.  Gesner' 
and  Emesti,  however,  through  tbe  influence  of  their  lectures 
at  thegreatemniveraities  of  Gottingen  and  Leipsic^  through 
the  wider  exteut  of  their  labom^in^jihibk^^  jm  stiU. 
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UodN  Uinnub  tlid  giMAer  eiceUano  of  thnr  m«tliod%  are 
•ntadsd  to  M  held  the  fonnden  «i  the  new  German  lehoc^ 
of  aiaimt  litentnra  Both,  bat  egpeeullj  Enueti,  d«teet«d 
graoaatioal  aiostias  in  the  laHn  toagoa,  in  ngud  to  the 
coDMcntion  (rf  tenae^  fot  inrteneis  which  had  escaped 
furaoadin^  crittoa.  Hia  canoni  aie^  boverer,  not '  vithoot 
axcaptiona.  As  an  e£tor  ai  the  Greek  claaaici,  EnMsti 
^Marrea  haidlT-  to  be  named  beaide  hia  Butch  emitem- 
poraziaL  Henuteriinii,  Yalf^Miaer,  Bohnken,  fa  his  ool- 
leagoe  Beiaka  The  nigher  criticiiin  waa  not  even  at- 
teiuted  hj  EmeatL  But  to  him.  and  to  Qeanar  the  pnlse 
Is  one  of  haring  fonned,  portlj  hr  their  diac^Jiae  and 
partly  hy  their  ezunle^  wiildogisU  greater  than  tbem- 
■elve^  uid  of  having  Idndled  tiw  natimial  enthoaiaam  iot 
ancient  Ifiamfng 

Aa  a  theologian,  Emeatl  ia  hi  leea  eonopienona  than  as  a 
scholar,  and  hia  infloenee  ia  not  so  marked  either  on  his 
contratiporariea  or  on  hia  Maccmaoa.  It  i^  indeed,  <ideAj 
in  hormensotica  that  Emeati  baa  any  claim,  to  ^  cliar- 
aetar  et  a  great  thedtogian.  Bat  here  hia  merita  are 
distingoidiec^  and,  at  the  period  when  hia  Iiutitiaio 
Inttrpntii  If.  T.  waa  published,  almost  peculiar  to  himeell 
In  it  we  find  the  piinci[dea  of  a  general  interpretetion, 
fonned  without  the  aariatanceof  any  particular  pniloeophy, 
bat  oonaisting  of  obserratitnia  and  mlea  which,  thragh 
already  enmuiated,  and  applied  in  the  criticism  of  the 
piofoae  writers,  had  nerer  rigoronalj'  been  employed  in 
tnUieal  exegeBi&  He  admits  in  the  sacred  writmgs  aa  in 
the  daMOi  only  one  aeoq>tation,  and  that  the  gnunroatical, 
conrsrttble  into  and  the  same  with  the  logical  and  histMicaL 
He  therefore  ^oatly  eensDraa  the  opinion  of  thoae  who 
bt  the  iUnstration  (ME  the  Scriptorea  r^er  erenrthing  to  the 
1  illaminatjon  of  the  BxAy  Bpirit,  as  well  aa  viat  of  others 
wh&  diiregarcling  all  knowledge  of  the  langnages,  would 
explain  words  by  things,  and  thos  Introduce  into  Uie  holy 
writbigs  their  peculiar  glosses  and  opinions.  The  "  anah^ 
of  faltio,"  as  a  rule  of  interpretation,  he  greatly  limits  and 
teaches  that  it  can  never  alone  afford  me  erphmation  of 
wrad^  but  only  determine  the  choice  among  their  poatible 
aigni^ationB,  and  must  dways  stand  in  need  itf  pultAogy 
as  an  aaiistant  Every  princqile  of  hia  interpretation, 
howerer,  reats  on  the  aasumption  of  the  inq>iratioa  of  the 
Bcriptnie^  and  he  seema  nnconsciona  of  any  inconsistency 
between  that  doctrine  as  usually  received  ai^  hia  nrincipka 
of  henneaetttic&  It  must  be  admitted  that  *Ju)ae  of  his 
foUomra  who  have  seen  th^  inconsistency,  and  endeavonred 
by  one  means  or  other  to  obviate  it,  have  been  more  logical 
than  their  nLaster.  In  the  hi^er  eriticiam  of  the  sacred 
books  Emesti  did  nothing.  In  dogmatic  he  always 
eipresaed  great  contempt  of  strict  systematic  theology; 
and  thoogh  be  lectured  tat  many  years  on  the  Aj^iariamt 
of  Neamann,  it  was  latlwr  in  r^nt^im  than  in  support  of 
hii  text-book. 

Among  Ml  works  tks  fothnring  an  tht  mora  important : — I.  In 
danlflal  Utitatan:  A«te  IMr^  SaikUtrit,  8vo,  masy 
mbMqoeat  adltioni;  IiMa  ShOoHea,  17S0;  editions,  mortlr 
umoUtad,  of  Xenophoa's  JimordbOia  (17»7\  Cicero  (17S7-3sl 
Snatoaias  (IJH),  tuAtm  (17S3),  the  dovdt  at  irirtmphuus  (Utii 
Homor  mS9-M\  OslUinaehaB  0.m\  FolyUiii  (IIU),  ei  wsQ  ss 
cT  tiM  Cumtuni  tit  Oonadn%  the  ftstk  kzieoa  of  Hederieos^  and 
Aa  SiSlioAfttt  IMtna  of  Fabrldu  {onfinlihad):  Areka^ogia 
UUoraria,  1768.  a  new  and  improred  edition  bv  Martini; 
JTbraMw  TunaUnvt  0*  FwrUeuiU,  17«9.  IL  In  sacred  litera- 
ttm:  AnHmtevtoriMt,  ttwf  OoitftUaii»  DimOaltenU  Jfuratarioiut 
A  nhu*  WhirykU,  1755-68;  jAw  ThtoIMu  BiblictMt,  rob.  i. 
lox.  17S0-<9,  8vo;  IntUMio  InUrpntu  Ifoo.  TmL,  8d  ed.,  1776, 
Svo:  JVfluJft  TkttieaiMAt  BMiatMc.  vole,  i  to  z.  17n-7S.  Sro. 
Beaidee  theee,  he  pobliahed  above  a  fiondred  iinaller  wmki  m  the 
form  ofprefiwe^  acadcmlal  dlseartetlou^  programmata,  memoric, 
elogie,  e^etlei^  oratloBe^  trandatieni^  &e.,  nmy  of  yrkkh  luve 
bam  eotWed  In  tlie  three  UUomiu  mblieations  >-OpiiisiiIa 
OraloHa,  17«8,  2d  edit.  1767,  8vo;  Optuevia  PMMtigica  tt  Ortttea, 
1764,  Id  edit  177^  8vo;  OruatiOa  Thi^iet,  1773.  6to. 
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EENESTX,  JoHinr  CflBisnur  Oomm  (1756-I80S), 
nephew -of  tlw  preoading^  a  distingniehed  itl9arifal  adiolw 
and  critic,  was  Ixct  at  Amata^  nturingia,  in  1756. 
After  attending  the  gjrmnaainm<<^  his  native  town,  he 
entered  tJie  universitfr  of  Leaden,  whore  be  had  tiw 
advantage  of  his  uncle's  supennteiulenoe  in  hia  atodiea. 
He  obtalnad  his  master's  degree  in  1777,  but  ccmtinasd 
his  studies  tall  1783.  On  the  6th  Jane  ^  that  year  he  waa 
made  supplementary  profesaw  of  philosophy  at  his  native 
tmiversity ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  cousin  August  WUhelm, 
he  was  in  1802  elected  professor  of  rhettaic  He  died 
on  tfie  5th  Jane  of  the  same  year,  having  disduiged  his 
new  professional  duties  for  only  five  months. 

Hii  sriiudpal  works  are  en  edition  of  .Xaopi  f<Atilm  Or.  (17811 
B*t]felM  gUmm  laent  ftMndatioKOmt  mUaqvs  ittfumtm  (178SL 
Ari<i»  d  Phaverini  glaua  aaerm  <1786).  auu  SMet  AmWhsi 
ZOri  Stptmdtdm,  et&,  2  voU  (17P1  and  1793^  Ltaeltm  Adbw- 
lo^  GrmoTMM  rietoriaw  (179S),  XmsM  I^iulegUt  Jtasuw. 
onm  rMorica  (17Vt),  end  Oicero'i  OtiH  imd  Zuiut  (ITM-ISPS). 
He  also  edited  eome  «f  hie  nncle'a  works. 

EBNST,  HsnnucH  Wilhxlm  (1814-1666),  an  emi- 
nent violinist  and  composer,  waa  bom  at  Brfinn,  .in 
Uoravia,  in  16H.  He  received  his  musical  edacation  at- 
the  Oonserratorium  of  Vienna,  studying  the  violin  under 
Joseph  3oehin  and  Uayaeder,  and  ctanpoeition  under 
Seyuied.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a  concert  tour 
through'  various  towns  of  sooth  Germany,  which  was  the 
means  of  establishing  hia  reputation  as  a  vidinist  ot  the 
hi^ieat  promise.  In  1833  he  visited  Paris,  wheie  he 
found  a  warm  rec^>tion,  and  conttuned  to  reside  tar  several 
years.  During  this  period  he  formed  Uiat  intinuc^  with 
Stephen  Heller  of  which  a  ^termanent  memorial  has  heen 
left  in  tlteir  diazming  jomfr«ompouttons— the  Peiutfi 
Fu^iUaet  totmiao  and  violin.  Ja  1843  he  pud  hia  first 
visit  to  London  at  the  close  of  the  musical  season.  Ti» 
imi«ession  which  he  then  made  on  a  limited  circle  was 
mcoe  than  confirmed  during  a  longer  residence  in  the 
following  year,  when  his  rare  poveis  as  a  violinist  were 
recognised  by  the  general  body  of  the  mnMcal  pid)Ka 
Thenceforward  he  visited  England  nearly  every  year,  until 
his  health  entirely  broke  down  under  the  preesore  of  long 
oontinQed  neuralgio  diseaae  of  a  most  severe  kind,  wbidi 
frequently  incapadtated  him  from  the  exercise  vl  hia  art 
The  last  seven  years  cf  his  life  were  qient  in  retirement 
chiefly  at  NicQ,  tdien  ha  died  on  the  8th  October  1866. 
As  a  ndtniit  Emit  was  distinguished  lor  Us  almcst 
unrivalled  ezeeative  power,  for  his  loftiness  of  conception, 
and  for  hia  Intensely  pasnmate  expression,  Aa  a  cmn* 
poser  be  wrote  ebiefly  tat  his  own  instrnmait  and  his 
iSe^  and  OUBo  famtatia  rank  among  the  most  trsainrnil 
works  for  the  vidin.  Ernst  was  a  man  of  a  singnkily 
guierons  nature^  as  waa  diown  by  the  unfailing  readiness 
with  whidi  he  gave  his  strrices  tat  dis  benedl  cf  his 
Isothar  artitb 

EB08,  in  GnoK  mjUiology,  Lon  or  Dflsini  ftrktar 
ports  he  k  repressnted  as  a  son  of  Zeos  and  Qau  (the 
Earth),  or  Aphrodite^  or  Artamis ;  but  hi  the  ^liodio 
theogony  he  makes  vp,  witb  CIuios,  Ghia,  'and  Tartarus, 
the  number  of  self-exiitent  deities^  and  as  llw  moat 
beautiful  of  all  the  godi^  he  ocmquecs  the  mind  and  will 
of  both  gods  and  men.  Hie  name  Eros  answers  to  the 
Vedic  Anisha,  a  name  ujdied  to  the  sun,  Init  only  at  his 
riring,  Amsha,  like  the  Oreek  Eros  and  the  latin 
Cnpidcs  is  spoken  (rf  as  a  diild  with  beantifal  wings. 

ERFENIuS  (originat  name,  Vok  Ekpi),  Thqku 
(1684-1624),  a  distingnisfied  Orientalist,  was  bom  at  Qor* 
cum,  in  HoUuid,  SepUmber  11,  1684.  After  comjMiig 
his  early  edacation  at  Leyden,  he  entered  tiie  mdveni^  of 
that  dty,  and  in  1608  took  the  degree  d  master  ct  aria 
By  the  advice  cf  Scaliger  he  studied  the  Oriental  kagaages 
whilst  taking  hk  oonrsa 'Of  thte3ogy}gyi4Jl^fZin-then 
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Kn  ptimtM  ol  great  ^UsIanGtion  ia  dut  department  of 
imiog.  He  atterwudi  tnTolled  in  EogUmd,  Fraaoe, 
Ita^,  and  Qennai^  fonning  oomuzions  witfa  learned 
meo,  and  availiiu' himielf  of  the  Informatioii  wUdi  they 
commtmicated.  Daring  Ua  itay  at  Paris  he  oontracted  a 
iriendihip  with  Guaobon,  vhidi  lasted  daring  his  life, 
and  alao  took  lewoni  in  AzaUe  from  an  Elg^ptiao,  JoeejA 
Barbatn,  otherwlia  called  Aba-daknL  At  Temoe  M 
perfected  UbhbU  in  Oe  Torkisb,  Fersic^  and  EtiUt^ 
laagiiagea  After  a  long  absence^  Erpeniua  returned  to 
Ilia  own  onmtrj  in  1612,  and  mi  the  10th  Febntaiy  1613 
ha  waa  amiointed  profeaaor  of  Aralno  and  oUier  Oriental 
hngoi^  £Mmw  axoepted,  in  the  nnlTCni^  of  Leydeo. 
Soon  after  liii  aettleHient  at  linden,  animated  bj  the 
eianiple  of  Savaiy  de  Btin^  who  had  eitablhhed  an 
Arabic  pteee  at  Firn  at  Us  own  diaiget  he  earned  new 
Aralno  characters  to  be  onk  at  a  great  expense^  and  «ected 
a  praBB  in  his  own  honaa.  In  1619  the  curators  of  the 
nniTersity  of  Lejden  instttnted  a  second  diair  of  Helnew 
in  his  faroor.  In  1620  he  waa  sent  bf  the  Statea  ot 
Holland  to  iodoce  Rerre  DomouUn  or  Andre  Rivet  to  settle 
in  that  country ;  and  after  a  second  joumejr  he  was  mccesB- 
fol  in  lodoeiag  Rivet  to  comply  wiUi  tbeir  reqaest  Some 
Urns  after  the  return  <A  ErpeniuB,  the  States  appointed  him 
their  interpreter ;  and  In  this  capacity  he  had  the  doty  im- 
posed upon  him  of  translatiog  and  replying  to  the  different 
lettera  of  the  Hoalem  princes  of  Asia  ud  Africa.  His 
TBpntatioa  had  now  s^ead  thnmgbout  all  Enropj,  and 
sereial  princes,  the  fcinp  of  EngUnd  and  Spain,  and  the 
archbishop  of  Seville  nude  him  the  moat  flattering  ^ers; 
bnt-be  constantly  refnaed  to  leave  his  native  coootry.  In 
addition  to  the  nomsroos  works  he  had  already  published, 
be  was  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Koran  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  notes,  and  was  prtg'ecting  an  Oriental 
library,  when  at  the  earij  age  at  fortj  a  contagions  disease 
oat  abort  bis  life,  November  IS,  16S1 

AtnoDK  hl>  works  maj  be  meatloiMd  bb  Ommmattat  Ar^tea, 
Babluhed  origiuBlly  in  1018,  oftoi  npiintad,  ud  atfll  in  om; 
AkKmmto  Uiigvm  AnMtm  (iraO)  ;  Qncmmatiem  ArtM  gmuralU, 
IM;  OnmmaUm  ttmlMm  tt  Sgn,  16U ;  sal  en  edition  of 
mmsalaMrs  ilMprr  Iftts  Jbragms. 

ERSGH,  JoHAinr  Smim.  (1766-1828),  the  fonoder  of 
German  bibliography,  was  bom  at  Gross  Glogan,  in  Pmsdan 
Silesia,  Jane  83,  1766.  In  1785  heentered  the  nniversity 
of  HaUe  with  the  view  of  sttulying  theology,  bat  very  soon 
his  whole  attention  became  engrossed  with  history,  biblio- 
graphy, and  geography.  At  Halle  he  made  tha  acqnain- 
tance  o[  Fabn,  professor  of  geography ;  and  when  the  latter 
was  made  profeasor  of  history  and  statistics  at  Jena,  Ersch 
accompanied  him  thither,  and  aided  him  in  the  preparation 
of  several  works.  He  also  devoted  a  Urge  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  acqnisition  of  modem  languages,  and  became  a 
thoroo^  proficient  in  French,  Italian,  English,  Swedish, 
and  Dtmlsb,  and  in  their  respective  literatures.  Id  1788 
ha  published  the  Tenti^im  alter  anmyauKhtn  Schrifient 
as  a  mvplement  to  tin  4th  edition  of  Meosel'a  fMditim 
DaUaehumd.  The  lesearehea  reqnired  for  this  noA  sus- 
geeted  to  him  the  preparation  of  a  JitpeHorium  4&cr  As 
A^^omUm  Dmtaditt^  Jovnuie  tmi  tmder*  periodUdU 

wnKUMfim  Wmeiuek^/len  (Lengo,  .1790-93V  The  fame 
whidi  this  publication  acgsired  him  led  to  his  being 
engsgsd  by  SchQti  and  Hufdand  to  prepure,  in  connexion 
with  tiialr  IiuUM  dtr  aiigmiinm  Lutnturmtimfft  an 
AUgtmtimn  BeperbiHiim  der  ZMertUuTf  published  ia.  8 
vola.  (Jena  and  Weimar.  1793-1809),  whidi  coadeoaedtbe 
HteratxproduotioDsof  IS  years  (1789-1800),  aod  included 
an  aceount  not  merely  of  the  books  published  during  that 
period,  bat  also  of  articles  to  periodicals  and  magaiinea, 
and  ma  of  tha  oritidama  to  wUdi  each  book  had  been 


snl^jeoted.  WUle  engaged  h  <2u8  great  work  he  slso  ptft' 
jected  La  ,Avm>  litUrairt^  ubidi  was  published  at 
Hambnig  inS  vola..  from  1797  to  1806.  In  1796  he  went 
to  bmbaittto  edit tiie  Ktm Sambnrger XeUung^  founded 
by  ^otor  SlopatoA,  brother  of  the  poe^  bnt  rstumed  in 
1800  to  Jena  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  .^tf- 
gemanm  Xi&eratunnhmff.  He  abo  obtained  ia  ^  same 
year  Ibe  ofioe  of  Hbrarian  in  flu  mdvereily,  and  in  IWi 
wu  made  professor  of  phikiaoplgr.  In  ISOS  be  aoomtod 
the  diair  of  aeogi^iy  and  atatiatiaB  at  HaDe^  and  fai  1 808 
was  Aiada  pnna^al  fibnolan.  He  bare  pwfeeted  a  ffwid' 
fnuA  tUr  DnOaekm  UUratwr  Mtf  dtr  Mittt  de$  1 8  Jakrh.  bu 
aitfdU  i>*iml$£mt  (Leipi,  1812-14)8Dd  along  widi  Gnbcr 
tiie  AUffmetm  Sue^tlepildk  dtr  WimauOaftm  mid 
XikuUf  which  he  continued  as  fn  ai  its  18a  fohana 
He  died  at  HaUe  l6th  January  18S& 

ERSKINE,  EBniiEni  a«80-17M),  the  ddef  founder 
of  the  Secession  CSrareh  (f<ained  of  dissentwi  bom  the 
Chordi  of  SooUand),  was  the  ecm  of  the  Rev.  Hemr 
Er^ine^  who  at  one  time  waa  minister  at  Oomldll,  Nora 
Durham,  bat  was  ejected  in  1662  by  the  Act  of  Uniformi^, 
and,  after  suffering  some  yean^  imptisonmeot,  was  hfter  tbe 
Revolution  appcnnted  to  the  parish  of  Chirasidet  Berwidk- 
shite.  Ebeneasr  was  bom  on  tbe  22d  June  1680,  moal 
fwobaUy  at  'Drybutgh,  Berwickshire^  as  his  parents  irera 
residing  there  f(ff  the  greater  part  (rftiiat  year.  He  entered 
the  univeruly  of  Edlnbordtin  169%  and  took  hia  1C.A 
degree  in  1697.  He  waa  lieeaasd  to  preach  in  1703,  and  in 
the  following  year  waa  aettied  in  the  parish  of  Portmoak, 
Kiuoss-sUra,  There  be  remiUned  for  twenty^ight  years 
aftra  which,  In  the  autumn  of  1731,  he  waa  translated  to 
the  West  Chntch,  Stirting  Some  time  before  tiiis^  he  aloBg 
with  some  other  ministers  waa  rebuked  and  admmished" 
by  the  General  Assembly  tat  defending  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  a  bo(^  called  the  Marrow  ^  Modent  Dimnitf. 
A  eermon  whidi  he  preached  on  lay-patronage  before  the 
s^od  of  Perth  in  1733  famished  new  grounds  of  aoeiia»> 
tton,  and  he  was  compelled  to  shield  himself  from  rebuke 
byappeeling  to  the  General  AaeembFy.  Herc^  however,  the 
eentence  ct  the  synod  was  confirmed,  and  after  many  froit- 
leas  attompto  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  and  other  three 
ministnn,  Wilson,  Ifonerieff,  and  fisher,  were  sosproded 
from  tbe  (Ace  cf  the  ministry  by  the  cmnmisaion  in  Nov- 
ember df  Oat  year.  Against  tiiis  antence  they  protested, 
and  constitnted  themselves  into  a  separate  ehorch  court, 
nnder  tin  name  of  tbe  Associate  Presbytery.  Unras  not, 
however,  till  1739  that  they  were  again  summmied  before 
the  Assembly,  when  appeanng  in  their  corporate  cepadty 
they  dedtned  the  anthori^  of  the  duuch,  and  were 
d^oaed  in  the  foDowing  year.  They  reodved  numerooa 
accessions  to  their  ocnamnnion,  and  reoMined  in  harmoi^ 
with  each  other  till  1747,  when  a  divinon  took  ^aoe  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  oath  administered  to  bargMna. 
Erskiaa  joined  with  the  "  Burner"  aeetion,  ts  whom  he 
became  jffofeasor  of  theology.  HecoBtittoedalsotopnMh 
to  a  nnmerouB  eragregpttoa  in  Stirling  Idl  Ui  detU^  tiUA 
took  place  on  tbe  Sd  June  17B4.  Enkioa  ww  a  wy 
popoiar  praadwr,  and  a  man  ttf  candderabla  Iteea  of  diar- 
astsr ;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  aa  to  hla  Aipatea 
with  tha  Cburofaof8cotknd,it  must  be  admitted  that  ha 
meb&i  throudiout  with  an  bonea^  and  aoorage  whidi  are 
wuthy  of  ^  le^Mot  Tha  Bursar  and  Anti-Bur^ier  aeo> 
tkHH  of  tha  Baossdon  Camrdi  were  mnited  in  1830^  and 
fai  1847  they  united  with  dw  Belief  gynod  in  fondng  the 
United  Freebyterian  Chnreh.  Eiakine^  pnbHahed  woiki 
consist  chiefly  of  sennooa.  His  Lift  amd  JHarpf  edited  1^ 
the  Rev.  Donald  Fraeer,  was  published  in  1840. 

ERSKINE,  Joan,  of  Osmook  (1695-1768),  an  emtnsnt 
writer  on  the  law  of  Scotland  and  professor  in  ths  neivera' ty 
of  Sdinbnit^  was  bom    1V98:  'Hto  fhthV^cI'lebteoant 
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CoJonftl  Jolia  ^Erskine,  boh  6l  HeDiy,  wcond  Lord  Ctrdrcss, 
TTts  a  noted  Whig  and  zealous  FtesbTterian,  who  made 
himself  conspicuous  at  ^e  Berolotion  by  refusing  to  take 
che  oath  of  abjuration  notwithstanding  his  strong  attach- 
ment to  King  William.  John  Erskine  the  younger  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  adTocates  in  1719. 
Althongh  he  never  eqjo^  mnch  practice  at  the  bar,  he 
■eqnirod  a  high  reputation  as  a  sound  and  learned  lawyer. 
In  1737  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sooti  law  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh — a  position  which  he  proved  to  be 
peculiarly  weR  fitted  to  adorn.  In  1764  he  published  his 
Frmcipla  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  He  retired  from  his 
«hair  in  176S ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  uneventful 
life  he  occDpied  himself  with  the  preparation  of  his  great 
work,  the  Institute  of  the  Law  ef  Scotland,  which  ha  did 
not  live  to  publish.  He  died  at  Cardross  on  tha  lot  March 
1768. 

Erakioe's  Inttttute,  although  it  does  not  exhibit  the 
grasp  of  principle  which  distinguished  his  great  predecessor 
Lord  Stair,  is  so  conspicuous  for  learning,  accuracy,  and 
sound  ^rad  sense,  that  it  has  always  been  esteemed  of 
the  highest  authority  on  the  law  of  Scotland.  On  one 
important  branch  indeed — commercial  law — it  is  very 
defective,  even  when  compared  with  Lord  Stair's  much 
earlier  work ;  but  at  the  time  when  Er^ne  wrote  com- 
merce had  declined  in  Scotland,  while  the  forfeitures  con- 
sequent m  the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  had  given  a 
great  impetus  to  feudal  conveyancing;  and  the  Initituie 
naturally  reflects  this  state  of  society.  Nor  does  it  pro- 
fess to  give  a  very  extended  exposition  of  criminal  law ;  but 
on  all  Uia  otlier  branches'  of  Scottish  jurisprudence  it  is, 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  most  trustworthy  guide  which 
the  student  can  find.  The  Frindplei,  although  published 
first,  is  substantially  an  abridgment  of  t^e  larger  work,  and 
is  in  some  respects  superior  to  it.  More  concise  and  direct, 
it  gives  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  main  principles  of 
the  law  in  a  perspicuous  and  intereeting  manner.  It  was 
designed  to  supersede  Sir  Cteoi^e  Mackenzie's  Inetitutiont 
ss  the  class  text-book ;  and  it  u  a  conclusive  proof  of  its 
excellence  that  it  still  retsina  this  place  in  the  university. 

Ths  liuUttU*  first  &ppe&r«d  in  1778,  and  hM  rapestMllj  been 
repabliahed.  The  bMt  edition  is  the  iut  (1871),  hj  Hr  Badenaoh 
Hicoleon,  who  has  pmerved  the  vtlnable  and  autnoiitstivs  notes 
■of  Lard  Ivot/s  editioa  (18Si-28).  The  lut  (15th)  edition  at  ths 
J'rinapUt  is  sdmirsbly  edited  \>j  ICr  Qothlie  (1874). 

£RSKI2^  JoHV,  aa  (1721-1803),  son  o2  On  above, 
ft  minister  of  the  Chofch  of  Scotland,  was  bom  on  the  2d 
Jnne  1731.  It  was  hi*  early  dwira  to  enter  the  chweh; 
and  although,  in  deference  to  his  father's  wi^  he  itndied 
law  for  a  time  aftor  onnpleting  hia  oonrse  in  arts  at  the 
nniTeiufy  of  Ediidnirghf  he  was  eTentnally  permitted  to 
follow  hia  own  mdinatinL  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  presbytery  of  DnnUana  in  1743 ;  and  in  May  of  the 
fcdlowing  year  he  waa  orduned  minister  the  important 
pariah  U  Kirkintillocb,  near  Ghu^p)w.  In  1769  he  waa 
translated  to  Culroas,  in  Fifeahire^  from  whidi  he  was  tb- 
moved  in  1758  to  the  Kew  Oreyfirian  C9inroh  in  Edin- 
boigh.  In  1767  Uiis  was  uchanged  for  the  collegiate 
dbu^  of  the  Old  Qr^riars  Chnvdi,  where  he  beoama  the 
oollMgna  of  Frindpal  Bobertaon,  Ibe  hiatorian.  Here  he 
remained  vntil  his  deatJi,  whieh  toidc  idaos  on  January  19, 
18DS.  His  writinga  coniiat  chiefly  at  nnmeroni  controver- 
sial pamphlets  on  thaolo^cal  anbjeetSj  and  their  contenta 
make  it  amatter  of  r^iet  tluitIiedidnotpnbliahs<Hneth)n| 
which  was  the  result  of  more  extended  labour.  He  carried 
on  an  extenaive  ccHrrespondenoe  with  many  distinguished 
men  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America.  Hia 
sermons  are  clear,  vigorona  expositions  of  a  moderate  Calvin- 
ism, in  which  meta^yncal  argument  and  practical  morality 
are  happily  blended.   In  dnuch  politics  he  waa  the  leader 


of  the  evangelioiJ  perty ;  but  hls'llgh  character  and  tlie 
benignity  of  his  disposition  secured  for  him  the  esteem  of 
his  opponents  and  the  friendship  of  their  leader,  his 
colleague  Dr  Robertson.  There  is  an  excellsat  Idfe  tA 
Erskine  by  Sir  H.  Moncrieff  Welwood  (Edin.  1818),  ^ 
appendix  to  which  contains  a  complete  list  of  hisnnmeroua 
writings. 

EBSKIHE,  Ralph  (1665-1752),  brother  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  was  born'  18th  March  1686.  After  studying  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher 
in  1709,  and  in  1711  was  ordained  as  assistant  minister  at 
Dunfermline.  He  homologated  the  protests  whieh  hia 
brother  laid  <m  the  table  of  the  Assembly  aft«  bong  re- 
buked for  his  synod  sermon,  but  he  did  not  formal^  with- 
draw from  the  Establishment  tall  17S7.  He  was  also 
precent,  though  not  as  a  member,  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Associate  Presbytery.  When  the  severance  took  place 
on  account  of  the  oaUi  administered  to  burgesses,  he 
adhered,  along  with  his  brother,  to  the  Bu^er  section.  He 
died  after  a  short  illness  on  November  6,  1752.  His  works 
consist  of  sermons,  poetical  paraphrases,  and  gospel  sonoets. 
The  Gotpet  Sonnete  have  freqaentiy  appeared  separate^. 
Hia  Life  and  Diary^  edited  die  Ker.  D.  Fraier,  waa 
published  in  1842. 

ERSKINE,  Tbouab,  Babon  (1750-1823),  probably  the 
greatest  forensic  orator  that  Britain  has  produced,  wss  ths 
tiiird  and  youngeat  son  of  Heniy  David,  tenth  earl  of 
Buchan,  and  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  January 
1750.  Trom.  an  early  age  he  showed  a  strong  desire  to 
enter  one  of  the  learned  professions ;  but  his  father,  whose 
means  had  barely  permitted  him  to  afford  the  expense  of  a 
liberal  education  for  bis  two  elder  sons — one  of  whcnn, 
afterwards  the  well-known  Harry  Erskine,  was  studying  for 
the  Scotch  bar — ^was  unaUe  to  do  more  than  give  him  a 
good  school  education  at  the  High  Schod  of  Edinburgh  aud 
the  grammar  school  of  St  Andrews.  He  attended  the 
university  of  St  Andrews  for  one  session,  after  which  it 
u  decided  that  he  ahonld  join  the  navy ;  and  in  the 
spring  ctf  1764  he  1^  Sootlanid  to  serve  as  a  midshipman 
on  bMrd  the  "  Tartar."  Hia  buc^ranc^  of  spirit  and  the 
opportuni^  for  study  which  he  had  on  board  a  man-of-war 
reconciled  bim  to  hu  new  mods  of  life ;  but  on  finding, 
when  he  returned  to  this  country  after  four  years'  abaenoe  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  that  there  was  little 
immediate  chance  of  hii  icnk  of  anting  lieutenant  bong 
confirmed,  he  resolved  to  quit  tiie  aanioe.  He  entered  the 
army,  ponehaaing  a  eonunission  in  the  Ist  Bc^ala  with  tin 
meagrepatrimony  whieh  had  been  left  to  him.  Butpromi^ 
tioa  here  waa  aa  slow  as  in  the  navy;  while  in  1770  he  had 
added  greatly  to  his  diAcnlties  hj  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Mr  Daniel  Moore^  M.P.  for  Marlow,  an  excellent  wife, 
but  as  poor  as  himseU.  Li  thesedepressing  circumstances  he 
hwpened  to  be  quartered  where  the  asaiier  were  being  hdd, 
and  kninging  into  ooart  ime  day  was  invited  to  the  bmdk  by 
his  father's  old  faiand  Lnd  Mansfidd.  He  was  told  that 
tiie  hanisten  who  were  pleading  were  at  the  top  of  theur 
profession,  yet  he  felt  that  hecomd  do  aa  well,  if  not  better, 
himself.  He  eonfided  his  plan  to  Loid  tbnsfield,  who  did 
not  disoonraga  lum,  and  to  his  mother,  a  woman  of  re- 
markable determination  of  duwacter,  who  strongly  adviied 
him  to  quit  the  am^  for  the  law.  Accordingly  on  the  26th 
April  1775  he  was  admitled  a  student  of  Linooln's  Inn.  He 
also  m  the  ISUk  of  January  following  entered  himself  as  a 
gentleman  onnmoner  on  the  books  <^  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  but  merely  that  by  graduating  he  might  be 
called  two  years  earlier.  He  placed  himself  as  a  ^uml 
under  Mr  Buller,  and  when  that  emindit  lawyer  was  ele- 
vated to  the  bench,  under  Ifr  (afterwards  Baron)  Wood, 
and  was  caned  to  the  bJPiaf'lldsd  July  1778.  Hissnc- 
Ail  WW  immediate  and  brilKant    An  accident  was  the 
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moani  of  e^nog  him  lui  fiirt  tarn,  Eez  «.  Ballli^  In  vAidi 
he  appeared  for  Captain  Baillio^  ^  lientenani-gorenior  of 
Qreeawioh  Hoapitd,  vho  had  pnUiahed  a  p^mhlet  ani- 
uadTerting  in  aerere  tarma  upon  the  abnaea  which  Ixnd 
Sandwich,  the  flrat  lord  td  the  Adminltyt  had  introdnoad 
into  the  management  ol  the  hoaiatal,  and  apainat  whom  a 
role  had  been  obtained  from  the  Oout  of  Kuf^a  Bandi  to 
ahow  caoio  why  a  criminal  infmuticm  for  libm  ihoald  not 
be  filed.  EraUne  waa  tha  Junior  of  flva  aoonaal ;  and  it 
wai  hia  good  fortune  that  the  prolixin  of  fail  badan  oon* 
Bumed  tha  whota  ct  tita  fint  thtibf  giving  tha  adnn- 
taga  o<  atarting  afraih  Mxt  morning  He  made  oaa  of  tiiia 
mportunitj  to  daliw  u  apaech  «  voDdarfol  aloqnanea^ 
akul,  and  eonrag^  whidi  Mqptivatad  both  die  andianoa  and 
the  eoort  Th»  ni»  waa  diaoharged,  and  Enkine*a  fortona 
waamadai  HoxeoaiTCd,  itiiaaid,thirtjratainMabaforehe 
left  tha  court  In  1781  ba  deUwad  tao&iu  mnarkaUa 
apeech,  Indefenoa  (tf  Loid  Geoiga  Gordon-- n^aa^whidi 

far*  die  de^-blow  to  tha  dooMiw  of  oonatnetiTa  tnaaon. 
n  1783,  when  the  Ooalitioa  Uinirtij  aama  Into  povaar,  ha 
waa  ratomed  to  pariiamant  aa  mwnhir  ftMf  FntnootL 
Hia  Sort  apaadt  in  tha  Honaa  of  Oummom  wm  »  faOnra  ; 
and  ha  navar  in  pariiamantaiy  debate  poaaeaaed  auTthiog 
like  tha  inflnance  ha  had  at  the  bar.  He  loat  bu  aeat 
at  the  dimcdution  in  tha  fbUowing  year,  and  remained  out 
d  pariianunt  until  179(^  whan  he  waa  again  letamed 
for  FortHnontiL  But  hia  anooeaa  at  th«  bar  eontinaed 
unimpaiiad.  In  178S  he  reoeired  a  patent  of  preoedeao^ 
Hia  flrrt  apodal  retainer  was  in  defence  o(  Br  Shipley,  dean 
of  St  Aaaph,  who  waa  tried  in  17Si  bafon  lb  JnsticasBoUwt 
at  Shrembttiy  for  aeditiona  libel— a  «aa«  memoraUa  for 
Enkina'a  bcdd  jet  dignified  vindica^  of  th«  iadm«> 
danee  of  the  bar,  and  for  the  «P*«ic^  vhidi  ha  aoW 
quantly  made  before  the  court  at  Waatn^iwter  i^gainat  a 
nu^iHi  for  a  new  trial  In  1789  he  waa  counsel  for  Btock* 
dale,  a  bookaeller,  who  waa  charged  with  seditions  Ubal  in 
publishing  a  pamphlet  in  fiavour  of  Warrev.  Hastingik  wboaa 
trial  was  then  proceeding ;  and  hia  qpeaA  m  thia  oceaaim, 
probaUy  his  greatest  effort,  ii  a  eonaiiniTuato  apednan  of 
the  art  of  addressing  a  jury.  Iliree  years  aftarwarda  he 
bnnight  down  the  moaUion  alil^e  of  fnenda  and  foM  by 
dafending  Thnnas  Fdaa,  author  <tf  SiffiU  y  JTon — 
holding  that  an  adToeate  haa  no  ri^t,  by  refuaing  a  brief, 
to  oonvert  himself  into  a  judgei  As  a  oonseqoence  h«  lost 
tha  office  of  attorney-general  to  the  Prinoa  of  Walea,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1 786 ;  the  prinoa^  howarer, 
BubaequeDtly  made  amends  by  making  him  his  cbanoaUor. 
Aniong  Enkine's  later  speechea  m«y  be  mentioned  thoee  for 
Home  Tooke  and  the  other  advocates  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  that  for  Hadfield,  who>  was  acoosed  of  shooting 
at  the  king.  On  the  accession  of  the  Qrennlle  ministry 
in  1806,  he  waa  nuule  lord  chancellor,  an  office  for  which 
his  training  had  in  no  way  prepared  him,  but  which  he 
fortunately  held  only  doiiflg  the  short  period  his  party  was 
in  power.  Of  the  renuinder  <rf  his  life  it  would  be  well  if 
nothing  could  be  said.  Occasionally  s[»eaking  in  parliament, 
and  hoping  that  he  might  return  to  office  should  the  prince 
become  regenti  he  gnulaally  degenerated  into  a  state  of 
useleu  idleness.  Never  conspionoos  for  prudence,  he 
a^ravated  his  increasing  porerty  by  an  unfortunate  aeoond 
marriagCb  Once  only — in  hia  oonduct  in  the  case  ci  Queen 
Osroline — does  he  recall  his  former  self.  He  died  at 
Almcmdel,  Linlithgowshire,  17th  NoTomber  1823,  of  inflam- 
mv^ioa  in  the  chest,  caught  on  the  voyage  to  Scotland. 

Enkina  no  doubt  ow^  much  to  the  period  in  which  he 
Hvad,  In  another  age  his  higheet  dhtinction  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  banw  ai^  evaneeoent  reputation  of  a 
snooessfol  verdict-getter.  Hm  politlaal  triala  in  which  he 
was  engaged  not  only  handed  him  down  to  posterity  aa  the 
vindicator  of  his  ooantiy^i  Ubertia^  but  by  inspiring  him 


with  tha  oonadoqtliaM  that  he  was  defending  hia  coontry 
and  ita  emstitution  aa  much  aa  if  he  were  ipeaking  in 
pariiament  or  fighting  in  the  field,  developed,  in  a  way  that 
no  ordinary  tnal  could  have  done^  that  'f'piw'^r*^ 
oloqnanos  and  nndanntcd  courage  wliich  so  often  carried 
andianae  and  Juy  and  even  court  along  with  him.  As  a 
judge  ha  did  not  aueosad;  and  it  haa  been  qneatitmed 
whmiar  under  any  drenmatancaa  ha  ooold  have  succeeded. 
for  the  offioa  ot  chanedlor  ha  vaa  ^ainly  unfit ;  but  it  ia 
difBauk  to  bdisva  that  ona  who  for  ao  long  waa  the 
oraamant  of  the  bar  «l  tiw  Ein^  Beodi  eonla  lum  pre- 
sided over  that  ooort  withoot  adding  fraA  laatn  to  hia 
namn  Aa  n  lawyer  ha  waa  wdl  read,  but  by  no  maans 
pn^ound.  Bia  atrength  lay  in  tin  kaanaiaa  ol  hia  naaon* 
ing  lacul^,  in  his  daztari^  and  the  ability  with  which  ha 
diaantanaJed  eomplieated  maiaaa  (tf  avidaneeb  above  all 
in  Ui  unrivallea  powar  of  fixing  and  oomnanding  tlia 
attention  of  Juiiaa.  To  no  d^iattment  of  Imoidedga  but 
law  had  ha  aj^ad  himaalf  nyatemstically,  wilk  the  dngle 
asMption  el  Emtiah  litenton^  of  which  ha  acquired  a 
thonoi^  maataiT  in  early  iifi^  at  intervals  of  laianra  :n 
edlega^  on  board  ahip^  or  in  tha  army.  Vaaity  ia  aaid  to 
have  baan  hia  mling  peraonal  diaracteristio ;  but  tiusa  who 
knew  him,  w4iila  thqr  admit  tha  foul^  say  that  in  hnn  it 
nevw  took  an  offensive  form,  even  in  old  age,  while  the 
siogolar  graea  and  attractivaneas  of  hia  manner  endaand 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 

In  mt  InUn*  pabliilud  MwrmMMu'm  Ou  fmaiKnf  UUtrn 
i%  Ai  JBrMA  Jfrng,  a  punnhltt  which  had  a,  Um  dicalstlon, 
sadinl^lU^  jlrsMf^aninltsttoacf  UolUvar'iTnvab.  Bis 
»ort  noted  spsMMS  h*v«  ispMtsdljr  appMrad  in  ft  collected  form. 
TVsn  la  «  good  uconnt  olhtt  lift  In  Lord  GsmpbsU'i  OtaneMir^ 
•ad  SB  Intarostiug  wtimets  of  Us  ebaraetar  ia  Lord  AbiDger^ 
■•esBtly  poUiahsd  Mmoir.  (H.  J.  S.  f.) 

EBSEINE, TBOHA^  ofLinIathen(1788-1870).awriter 
on  theology  and  rdigion,  aon  of  David  Erakioe,  writer 
to  the  aignet  in  Edinbnigh,  and  oi  Anna  Orahc  a  of  tha 
Qrahams  of  Airth,  waa  bom  13th  Octobw  1788.  He  waa  n 
deaoendant  ot  the  aarl  of  Mar,  regent  of  Scotland  in  the  reigo 
of  Jamea  7L,  a  grandson  of  John  Erskine  of  Osmock,  and 
a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Dr  John  Erskine,  both  noticed  above. 
After  beingedacated  at  the  Hi^  School  of  Edinburgh  and 
at  Doriiam,  he  attended  the  literary  and  law  classes  at  tha 
university  of  Edinburgh;  and  becoming  in  1810  a  member 
of  the  Edinborgh  facul^  d  advocates,  he  for  aoma  tima 
enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Cockburn,  Jeffrey, 
Bwtt,  and  the  other  distinguished  men  whose  talenta  then 
lent  an  unusual  lustre  to  the  Scotch  b^.  On  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  in  1816  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate 
of  Linlathen,  near  Dundee,  and  retired  from  the  bar — 
occupying  the  chief  portion  of  his  subsequent  life  in  the 
mansgmnent  of  his  estate,  in  the  intercourse  fit  a  few  select 
friends,  and  in  the  discussion — either  by  conversation,  by 
letters,  or  by  literary  publications — of  those  religious  topics 
which  he  considered  to  hare  a  vital  relation  to  man's  hi^eat 
welfarci  The  writings  of  Erskine  are  perhspa  deficient  in 
robnatneos  ei  thought,  but  they  are  clothed  in  a  graceful 
style,  and  possess  a  certain  originality  and  interest,  due 
chiefly  to  his  strong  earnestness,  unaffected  sincerity,  and 
fine  moral  insight  His  theolc^cal  views  have  a  consider- 
able aimilarity  to  those  of  Frederick  Deuison  Uaiirice^who 
acknowledges  having  been  indebted  lo  him  for  hia  first  true 
oonception  of  the  meaning  of  CSirist's  sacrifice.  Enkine 
had  little  interest  in  the  historical  criticism"  of  Cihris- 
tianity,  and  regarded  aa  the  only  proper  criterion  of  its  truth 
its  oooformity  or  nonoonformity  with  man's  spiritual  nature, 
and  its  adaptability  or  non-adaptability  to  man's  universal 
and  deepest  spiritual  needs.  Ha  considered  the  incarnation 
of  CSoist  aa  tha  neoessary  manifestation  to  man  of  an 
etanal  aonahip  In  th^d^^ee,  natssv  »P«i  irem  which 
thoaa  filial  quaUties  which  Qod  demanda  fiMi  man  could. 
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ban  no  mdc^  ;  and  1^  /nU  at  ttaed  in  Scriptnre  he 
andentood  to  be  meant  a  oettain  moral  or  ■piritnal  ooa- 
dition  which  Tirtaall^  implied  salntim,  because  it  implied 
the  ezist«iee  of  a  mmeiple  td  apiritaal  life  poeMaeed  of  an 
immortal  power.  Tbia  bitli,  he  belioTed,  oonld  be  properly 
ftwakened  (H1I7  by  the  manifeatiAioD^throagh  Christ,  ^  lora 
•a  the  kw  of  life,  and  aa  identical  with  an  eternal  righteona- 
n«M  which  it  waa  God'a  putpoea  to  beatow  on  every 
indiTidnal  BooL  During  the  laat  93  yean  of  hia  Ufa 
Ur  ErakiDe  did  not  engage  in  any  Utwaiy  efforts  He 
apent  the  aommer  generally  at  Unlathen,  and  the  winter 
either  at  Edinbnr^  FMii,  Qraen,  oc  Lamauw.  On 
the  Omtinent  he  eqjmd  the  aooie^  o(  emoag  oihen^ 
Mdma  Teme^  the  mduia  it  Vio^%  the  younger 
ICdmoL  de  BtaA,  and  M.  Tlnet  ci  Lanaanne,  and  among 
hia  moat  intimate  frienda  in  thia  eouutry  ware  Edward 
Irrlaft  Frederick  Ifanrioe,  Dean  Btanli^,  Biahop  Eirinft 
Dt  Jdin  Brown,  and  Tlioinaa  Oariyle^  He  emnaed  too- 
rideraUe  fatflnenee  onr  the  iriible  oinle  ot  hia  aoqni^tance 
1^  hia  mumming  eaneataea  in  adTOoating  hia  rdi^ona 
Tiew%  ud  by  the  tan  qnaBtieB  of  hia  iwi^pf*  ehaiwter. 
He  died  atEdiobnii^  SOth  Xai«h  187a 

Hit  prfnelpal  wwkt  an  StmmrhM  on  Ou  InUmaJ  SOdmahr  tiU 
Tmtk  y  XtmaM  Sdlgltit  aMf>\  u  -S^r  «*  AM  (IMS^  awl 
Om  UHeimUMMal  Fnnm  if  fib  Ootptl  (1828).  Th«w  h«T»  all 
MMsd  tiunogfa  amnl  editlMit,  utd  lum  um  baaa  tnunUtad  Into 
Franch.  H«  k  •!«>  tbe  uithor  <A  the  Brxiam  Snyni  (18S1),  tht 
DmMh  jfXUettM  (imi,  HTflnl  "  Inbodaotocyl^yi "  to  edl> 
tiona  vt  ArittUut  Author*,  uid  «  poathnmow  won  ntitlad  Splri- 
ItuU  Orim-  m*  OOm  Foftn  (18nV  Two  of  Ua  lattm, 
•dKed  by  7IDiua  Huma,  D.D.,  irldt  ramtiilaanoia  by  Dmb 
Slaidair  nd  Principal  Sh^tp,  ^paand  bi  1877. 

ERYSIPELAS  (a  Greek  word,  tparMm,  probably 
dwired  frcnn  Jpv^p^  and  rAXa,  aun) — aynonyma^  (Ae 
Rotet  B  Anthon^t  .TVrw— •  diacain  chatacterixed  by  diffbie 
inflammation  of  the  akin,  attended  with  fever.  Two  kinds 
of  tiiia  diaorder  ate  recognised,  namely, — traumatie  vj- 
aipela%  vhieh  oooota  in  emnexioQ  with  eome  wound  ca 
external  i^nry,  and  taaj  tima  affect  any  part  at  the  body 
whm  meh  uaioa  may  ecdet;  and  idif^thie  erydpelaa, 
inwUeh  noomiUKioii  of  ttiia  kind  can  be  tiaoed,  bot  whioh 

rian  to  ariae  apontaneonaly,  and  moat  commonly  afbeta 
fooa  and  head.  They  are,  however,  eeaentially  uie  aame 
diaeaaa,  and,  aa  regarda  the  latter  variety,  it  ia  believed 
by  eome  antiiorities  that  an  abtiaian  of  the  akin,  generally 
too  trifling  to  attraofc  attention,  eziata  in  almoat  every  oaae 
aa  the  atarting-point  of  the  inflammatory  aotion. 

T3ie  queition  aa  to  whether  erysipelaa  ia  to  be  regarded 
aa  an  eruptive  fever  allied  to  aoariet  fever,  measlea,  &c,  or 
a  local  inflammatory  diaeaae  of  the  akin,  the  fever  b^ng 
aeoondary,  haa  engaged  mnoh  attention;  and  while  the 
wei^t  U  (^nnitm  appean  to  be  infovoor  of  the  latter  view, 
the  faota  of  the  ocmtagionsaeas  of  eryaipelaa,  ita  oooaaional 
am>earano6  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  the  diaoovei^  in  the 
inflamwi  taamee  of  microaooptc  organ unu  (Sacttna)  pmnt 
to  the  ezistenoe  of  a  apedflo  poiaon  aa  giving  pecoliar  char- 
aotea  to  thb  f<nm  ot  ootaneooa  inflaimnation.  The  eon- 
tas^OTtaneaa  of  ersraipelaa  in  ita  traumatic  f«m  ia  often  illna- 
tr^ed  in  the  enrgioal  warda  of  hoapitab,  where,  luvingmee 
broken  out,  it  ia  to  qiread  with  great  Ta[Hdity,  and  to 
ptodnoe  cUaastrona  renilte,  aa  well  aa  in  lyiog-in  hoapitalfl, 
where  ita  occurrence  gtvea  riee  to  the  apiead  of  a  form  of 
.puerperal  fever  of  vimlent  character.*  It  ia  not  ao  certain 
that  the  diaeeae  In  ita  idiopathic  variety  ia  eontafpona  to 
penona  who  liave  no  woond  or  abaaaion,  and  thia  form  of 
the  eonpSaint  la  in  gnieral  excited  by  e^oanre  to  odd,  a 
pndi^odng  canaa  bdng  loma  deranged  or  low  ecnditfen 
«f  Ae  ganml  health. 

Vhen  tiie  eryaipelaa  b  of  modoate  ehaneter  there  fa 
iimnlj  ■  rednwe  cf  Oa  faitognment.  iridch  leela  aonawhat 
fend  md  tidelmnd^  and  ^on  wUeh  than  ofbm  ttgcm 


small  veaioationaL  Thia  redneai^  thon^  at  Aral  dnmm- 
acribed,  tenda  to  spread  and  affect  the  neighbouring  aoond 
■kin,  until  an  entire  Umb  or  a  large  area  of  the  body  may 
beotnne  involved  in  the  inflammatory  proceaa  Thwe  is 
□anally  oonaiderable  pain,  with  heat  and  tin^^ing  in  the 
affected  park  Aa  the  diaoaao  advancea  the  portitma  of  akin 
first  attcuked  become  leaa  inflamed,  and  e^bit  a  yellowish 
appeannce,  which  ia  followed  by  aliji^t  desquamation  of 
the  cutida.  The  inflammation  in  geoer&I  |p«daal1y  dis- 
appears. Sometimea,  however,  it  breaks  out  again,  and 
paaaes  over  tlie  area  originally  affected  a  aecond  time.  But 
bendea  the  akin,  the  sumaoent  taaenea  may  beoune  involved 
in  the  inflammatiwi, and^ve  rise  to  the  f«niata<Mi  ol  pm 
Thfa  fa  tanned  pUtffwumoui  tryttptkUf  and  fa  maeh  mon 
■pt  to  oeenr  in  eonnexion  vU^  tiie  taamatio  variety  €l 
ue  fflaeeafc  Oooadenany  flw  aiboted  ptrta  beonne 
gangrenotiik  Certain  compHoetions  aif  apt  to  arise  in 
eryripelaa  alliBcting  llm  anrfaoa  of  du  body,  partioalarly 
inflammation  of  swoaaniamfaniH^  nidi  aa  the  parioaidinn^ ' 
pleura,  and  peritcnennL 

Erysi^ielaa  of  the  iaon,  the  most  onnmon  form  of  the 
idiopathic  variety,  nanally  beg^  irith  i^mptoma  of  general 
illneas,  the  parent  feeling  languid,  drowsy,  and  sick,  while 
frequently  then  fa  n  Satinet  rigoc  ioDowad  with  fevet 
Aoooiding  to  lonw  obaerveia,  the  favat  fa  tpnf^amaXkt  of 
inflammation  already  begun  in  the  neighbouring  lymphatio 
vawah  and  gbnda  before  die  TOearanoa  of  the  diaeaaa  on 
the  akin.  Bore  throat  is  aometimes  fel^  but  in  general  the 
fin*  hdioatitm  ef  tte  looal  affleotion  fa  a  red  and  pdnfol 
wad  at  dw  tide  of  tiw  noae  or  on  me  <rf  the  dieeha  or  eaia. 
Oooanooally  it  would  appear  that  the  inflammation  bcf^ 
in  the  throat,  and  reaches  the  face  through  thb  nasal  foasm. 
Tha  re^em  gradually  ^qtreada  over  the  wlu4e  snrfaee  ol 
the  bee,  aud  u  "■ooff'Pf"'*^  with  awaffing  vhieh  in  the 
lax  tisanea  of  die  ctheexa  and  eyelida  fa  ao  great  that  die 
features  aoon  become  obliterated  and  the  countenance  wean 
a  hideona  ezpreesion.  Advandng  over  the  sca]]^  the  diseeae 
may  invade  the  neck  and  pass  on  to  the  trnnl^  but  in 
general  the  inflammatitm  remains  confined  to  the  face  and 
head.  While  the  diaeaae  progreaaea,  betidoa  the  pein,  ten- 
demeas,  aad  heat  ot  the  affected  parts,  the  conatitotional 
aymptMna  are  very  aeverei  The  temperature  riaee  often  to 
105  or  higher,  ud  then  fa  great  gastric  disturbance. 
DeUrium  fa  a  frequent  aooHnpaniment.  The  attack  in 
general  laata  bx  a  week  or  tea  dayi^  during  which  die  in- 
flammatim  anbeidee  in  the  parta  of  the  akm  first  attacked, 
while  it  apreada  onwards  in  other  directions  and  after  it 
haa  passed  away  then  i^  aa  alrBa4y  obeerredt  aoma  aU^ 
diaqoamation  of  the  catielei 

Although  in  geneni  the  termination  fa  &vonnble,  cariooa 
and  oocaaionally  £ital  results  follow  from  Inflammation  of 
the  membranee  of  the  brain,  and  in  some  ran  instaneea 
snddan  death  haa  occurred  from  suffocation  arising  from 
oedema  ^ottldia,  the  inflammatory  action  having  spread 
into  and  extenaivefy  invdved  the  throat  One  attack  of 
this  disease,  so  far  from  protecting  from,  appears  rather  to 
prediapoee  to  others ;  and  tide  fact  fa  appealed  to  hj  thoee 
phyaiciana  who  deny  that  eryaipelaa  la  merely  one  of  the 
eruptive  fever* — such  discrden,  aa  fa  well  known,  rarely 
occurring  a  eeetmd  time  in  the  aame  iudividuaL 

Erysipelas  occasionally  asoumea  from  the  first  a  violrat 
form,  under  which  the  patient  siidn  rapidly,  and  inatanoea 
an  on  reocffd  where  such  attacks  have  |woved  diaastroos  to 
several  perscms  who  had  been  ezpoeed  to  their  oonta^oo. 
It  fa  sometimes  a  oompiication  in  certain  forma  of  exhaost- 
ing  dfaeeaet  audi  aa  ocmaumptlon  or  typlioid  fever,  and  fa 
tlien  to  be  regarded  aa  of  aenona  import,  A  very  fatal  fom 
occati<maIly  attacks  new-born  infanta,  putioofarly  in  the  ftcafc 
four  weeks  of  their  Uvea.  In  e[ad(anic8_of  pnafpaQCttvat 
fhfa  forn  of  aiTriipafaB  haa  bm  qpacianr  f onnd  w 
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Tba  tnatment  et  erysipelas  ii  Iwrt  eoadnctod  on  tin  w 
pecUnt  ayttem.  The  disease  in  most  instanoea  tends  to  a 
bTowbie  tenninatkn;  and  beyoDd  attenttoa  to  the  oondi- 
fion  tit  Ha  stomaoh  andbonH  wbUb  mtj  nqnim  the  use 
o!  Bome  gentk  hucativi^  little  ia  necessaiy  In  the  of 
audieiiui  The  employnwDt  of  prspetatioiis  oCIrooIn  large 
doses  i»  stroo(^7  reeonunended  oy  many  plqraieians.  Bat 
the  chief  pcnnt  b  the  administration  of  abnndaat  noorish- 
ment  la  a  l^^t  and  djgestiUe  form.  Of  the  many  loiial 
^^cations  whidi  may  be  employed,  hot  opiate  fomenta- 
tioDs,  sooh  as  a  decoction  of  poppy  beads,  will  be  found 
among  the  most  soothing,  Dusting  the  affected  part  with 
flonr  or  powdered  starch,  and  wrapping  it  in  cotton  waddioj^ 
ia  also  of  use ;  or  collodion  may  be  painted  over  the  in- 
flamed surface  to  act  as  a  protectiva 

With  the  object  of  preveDting  the  spread  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, lines  drawD  with  some  caustic  material  (anch  as  com- 
mon Innar  caustic)  beyond  the  cinnmferenoeof  the  tnfiamed 
part  hare  been  anpposed  to  be  of  use,  bot  Vbm  plan  often 
faila.  Id  the  case  of  phlegmonoos  erysipelas  complicating 
Wounds,  free  inctaions  into  the  part  are  neceasary.  (J.  o.  A.) 

ERTTHR^,  one  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Umor,  was 
situated  on  a  small  peninaala  stretching  into  the  Bsy  of 
Erythns,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  monntains  Himas 
and  CorycuB,  and  directly  opposite  the  iahuid  of  Chios.  In 
the  peninsula  excellent  vine  wss  produced.  From  the  fact 
that^  in  the  naral  battle  fousbt  by  the  Ionian  confederates 
before  Miletus  in  494  tne  Erythraaus  had  only  eight 
ships  sogaged,  it  is  conjectured  that  Erythrs  could  not  hare 
been  a  city  of  much  importance.  The  Erytbneans  appear 
to  hare  owned  for  a  considerable  time  the  snpremacy  of 
Athens,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
they  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  that  city,  Erythne  was 
the  birth-place  of  two  prophetesses — one  of  whom,  Sibylla, 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  bring  lo  the  early  period  of  the 
aty;  the  other,  Athenais,  lirea  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  site  of  the  city  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  and 
considerBble  remains  of  its  most  important  buil^ngs — in- 
dading  the  acropoLis,  the  theatre,  and  what  is  thought  to  be 
the  ancient  temple  of  Hercules — hare  been  discorered  at 
tiie  modem  Ritri. 

ERYX,  an  ancient  city  and  mountain  in  the  west  of 
Sicily,  six  miles  from  Drepana,  and  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea  shore.  On  the  snmmit  of  the  mountain  stood  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Tenoa^  called  from  that  circumstance 
Erycina,  under  which  name  the  goddess  is  freqnently 
mentioned  by  llie  Latin  poets.   See  Movti  S.  OrouAvo. 

ERZEROUM,  Ersbvh,  or  sometimes  AnfiBoaii,  an 
important  town  «f  Turkish  Armenia,  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
tensiTS  Tilayet  Ot  the  iune  name^  tiie  reeideocs  of  a  pasha, 
and  the  seat  of  an  Azmenian  patriarch  and  a  Oreek  Ushop^ 
as  well  as  the  centre  of  the  itmrth  army  corpi^  and  one  of 
the  main  strategical  pt^nts  on  tiw  Tarlm-Bossian  fronUer. 
Itia  nUdated  6200  feebaborc  tiie  leml  of  the  aea  on  the 
•Dodiwn  edge  oi  a  wide  Tall^Tf  snmmnded  by  nountalna 
of  aonsidsrabia  devaUon,  about  4  miles  from  the  Kara-Sa 
or  western  branch  of  the  Eaphrates^  140  miles  S.S.E.  of 
TMbiiond.  To  Uie  east  lies  the  Devl-Boynn,  vpwards  of 
8000  {set  in  hei^t,  and  to  the  south-east  the  Folan-Dnken. 
the  latter  being  the  birthplaoe  of  a  numbv  of  smkll 
rtreamlets,  whiw,  after  meeting  in  tiie  town,  flow  N.  to 
tha  Kaia-Sn.  Tin  streete  <d  the  town  am  for  the  most 
part  irregular,  nnpaved,  badly  drained,  filthy,  and  infested 
wiUi  dogs ;  and  as  the  building  material  is  mainly  a  darh< 
grey  voleanie  stone  cemented  with  mud,  the  general 
appeaianoe  i  ^nll  and  sombre.  The  roo^  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  ^  flat  at  dome-shaped,  and  corered  with 
a  layer  of  ei^  and  sward,  on  which  it  is  no  tmoommon 
thii^  to  sea  a  donkey  gcasing.  A  oon^eiaUe  pn^rtion. 
Indeed,  of  Iha  ordnMry  dweIUng4oaMi  an  Inmed  1^ 


making  an  axtennn  qoadrangnlar  tteeantion  ta  dw  «artti, 
and  ooTcring  in  the  whole  or  a  part  <tf  the  area,  so  that 
&t  roof  ia  almost  on  a  level  wiuL  the  natural  anrfaoe  of 
the  gronuL  The  town  is  laid  to  contain  abdnt  ilur^ 
khans  or  caravansaries  idwnt  as  many  mosque!^  a  unmbM 
<A  Ohrietiaa  ehnrcbei^  and  nineteen  publu  baHw;  \nt 
none  of  those  bnildings  ara  of  mvch  arohiteeturs]  nie- 
tenrion,  exoept  the  Armenian  cathedral  and  the  Shiftea — 
two  graceful  minarets  near  the  citadel,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  and  strikiog  edifice,  of  which  a  detailed  aoeoitnt 
may  be  found  in  Hamilton's  RetearcKe*  in  ^no,  1842. 
A  large  number  of  areolar  towers  with  conical  tops  giro  a 
certain  pictnresqneness  to  the  general  view ;  they  are 
populariy  reputed  to  be  the  tombs  of  holy  men  who  died 
in  the  14th  century.  The  defencea  consist  of  an  old  l«iek- 
bailt  citadel  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  an  enceinte  on 
Vauban's  principles  with  dry  ditch  and  dilapidated  walls, 
sereral  detached  forts  constmcted  since  1864,  and  a  number 
of  outlying  earthworks  of  no  great  strength.  The  ooter 
wall  of  the  citadel  having  fallen  into  disrepair  haa  bemi  de- 
molished. An  excellent  snpply  of  water  from  Polan-Dnkea 
is  distributed  by  wooden  pipes  to  numerons  foontaina 
Situated  as  U  is  on  the  main  route  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  Peraia,  Erzoroum  has  long  maintained  an  extensive 
trade ;  and  though  on  aoconnt  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
oonatry  its  commercial  prosperity  declined  since  1830, 
Persia,  England,  Russia,  and  Germany  think  it  worth  while 
to  maintain  consular  agents  in  the  town.  Hie  exports  are 
wheat,  goat  and  sheep  ^ns,  mohair,  and  a  leeseniug 
quantity  of  galls ;  and  tobacco  from  Persia,  known  as 
timbaki,  furs  from  Rnaaia,  and  Muieheeter  goods  are  among 
the  main  items  of  the  transit  trade.  Since  1860  the  road 
from  Trabifond  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  four-wheeled 
fourgons  accomplish  the  distance  in  eight  or  nine  daya. 
The  principal  trades  are  tanning,  morocco-dyeing,  sheep  skin 
dressing,  and  the  making  of  horse-shoes,  nails,  and  iron, 
bras8,and  copper  utensils.  In  1873a  building  was  erectedby 
two  Armenian  Catholici^  Shabanian  by  name^  to  be  need  as 
a  distiUery,  soap-works,  and  a  macaroni  mannfactoty.  A 
considerable  number  the  townspeople  are  owners  of 
sheep-faims  or  flocks  in  the  mountain  paaturee;  and  a  still 
greater  proportion  keep  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  town,  send- 
ing them  out  daily  under  the  charge  of  a  common  herdsman. 
To  a  stranger  it  is  a  remarkable  sight  to  watch  the  regularity 
with  which,  as  the  herdsman  paaaes  In  the  morning,  tiio 
eeparate  flocks  and  herds  join  the  main  body,  and  the  eqtml 
regularity  with  whldi  in  the  evwiing  th^  turn  adda  to 
their  respective  qnartan.  The  dimata  ia  axeeedin^y  severe 
and  mow  Itas  on  tha  groand  for  abont  dz  months  in  tiia 
year.  Aa  wood  ia  aoaree  Uie  nsnal  fad  is  teiek  or  di^  oow- 
dnn(  the  |HepanUoa  of  whiA  is  coo  of  the  most  impor- 
tant taeks  of  the  farmerottisen.  In  18S4  the  popnlatiaa 
of  Erseronm  was  estimated  at  B0.000,  of  whom  30,000  wwa 
Turka,  SOOO  Orthodox  ArmeniaiH,  SSOOCatholic  AnneniattB, 
1 300  pB«dana,SOO  Greeks  1300  Aimenian^  Oeorgiam^  ud 
Jews  dalming  to  be  Bossian  snhjeots,  and  10,000  eoldlersL 
More  reeent  estimatea  give  100,000,  60,000,  and  60,000. 

Enwoom  fa  a  town  of  jnst  antiqnltr,  and  lui  bMa  idantlSod  with 
tho  Annenlaa  GkHb  Khslskta,  the  AraUc  Kallkalsh,  and  the 
BjTHBtiDS  TheodoaiopoUs  of  (ho  6th  ccatory.  Ito  innat  bubo, 
by  oDino  io||»rdod  ao  a  eorraptloB  of  An  Romtmorvm,  tho  "  dtadol 
or  tho  Bomano,''  b  mora  ptobably  derived  from  Araan<«r-Rnm,  wo- 
Ing  that  Anon  la  known  to  hava  bo«i>  tba  namt  ot  a  town  in  tho 
immodlata  vMnfty.  At  the  Ubm  ot  ita  oa|)tnre  by  Aa  SoUnks  in 
ISOl  Iraaroan  mwt  hara  boon  a  mlgh^  ol^,  If  tho  otatamont  tiiat 
It  loot  140,0M  of  Ui  inbabitaats  tanam  avan  aa  ^nudmatioii  u 
the  tratK.  It  csmo  into  Tarkiab  pnaaiiaion  ia  1617.  On  July  9, 
isn,  tt  waa  esptaisd  by  tba  Snatiaa  gonaral  Faakavitah,  and  ths 
Bnaaiaa  oeeansH^  eontinaed  tUl  tho  paaea  of  Adrianopla^  14th 
SoBtaaabar.  In  lUt  a  savaN  aartlwpMJteTaooqitsd,  bf  wuob  aboat 

■ad  aaa^  tfca  tewa  CH^Hrts'sa  te  tha  Enstos  fafitiasiy  IITI^ 
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8m  Oomn,  Smnmm  mni  ArmnUt ;  Fkndln  ud  CcmI^  I'ovnyi 
m  Ptrm,  Pu-1%  18SI  i  Uonttith,  Sn^rmtm  «nd  Kan,  18SS  ; 
WOIiuu,  War  Diary,  2877;  C.  &  Bonoui.  Jmmui  snd  Urn 

ERZQE6IRQE,  »  momilitii]  ehuA  of  Oftimany,  fonDing 
t1i«  bonndwT'  between  StxoQy  ud  Bdiemu,  and  extending 
in  ft  W.S.W.  direction  (rom  the  Elbe  to  the  Fiehtalgebirgo^ 
where  the  White  Elster  has  its  aonrce.  Xte  length  from 
RN.E.  to  W.S.  W.  is  orer  100  miles,  ud  its  STerage  breadth 
ftboat  3S  mQea  The  soathern  decliritj  is  genenlly  steep 
and  ragged,  forming  in  some  places  an  almost  perpendicolor 
wall  of  the  height  of  from  2000  to  2SO0  feet ;  while  the 
nortbem,  dlrided  at  interrals  into  TaUe]%  aomedmea  of 
great  fertib'ty.and  sometimes  wildly  romantic,  slopes  gradn- 
ally  towards  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Qormanj.  The 
central  part  of  the  duun  forms  a  plateau  of  an  aTcrage 
height  of  more  than  8000  feet  At  the  eztremitiea  of  this 
platean  areidtaated  the  hi^est  anmmltsirf  the  range  i — in 
the  Boath-eaat,  Keilberg  (4000  feat);  In  the  north-east, 
Hchtelbe^  (3980  feet) ;  and  in  the  sootb-west,  Spitsbeif 
(3600  feet).  Kear  Bi»tzbei^  at  the  hmgbt  cl  about  3300 
feet,  is  sltoatad  Qotteagabe,  the  bluest  town  in  Qermany. 
Qeologioalljf  the  Ei^Hrge  tango  consists  mainly  of 
gneisB,  mica,  and  phyllite.  As  its  name  indicate^  it  is 
famous  for  its  mineral  ores.  Theae  are  chi^y  sOver  and 
lead,  the  layerB  of  both  of  which  are  very  extenuTe,  tin, 
nickel,  copper,  and  IroiL  Qotd  ia  found  in  seToal  places, 
and  some  anenb^  antimaiv^,  bEamntb,  mtnganei^  iiMreuy, 
and  anl^nr. 

ESABHAD1X}K  ^As8ur«khi-iddiDa,  '  Assur  ^ve 
brothers  "0  sncceeded  his  father  Sennacherib  as  king  of 
Assyria,  January  680  s.a  He  bad  had  to  fight  a  battle 
a  few  weeks  preTiously  against  his  elder  brothers, 
Adrammelech  and  Kergsl-shareser,  who  had  mordared  their 
father,  and  after  their  defeat  fled  to  Armenia.  The  murder 
had  proba'Uy  been  oocauoaed  by  the  partialis  shown  by 
Seunadierib  tat  Esarbaddon,  a  cniions  record  of  which  has 
beenpreeerredtoos  in  a  kind  of  wiH  in  which  bebeqneaths 
to  Esarhaddon  rarions  prirate  proper^.  Esarhaddoo  seems 
to  bafe  been  the  ablest  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ;  be  was 
dietiugnisbed  equally  as  a  general  and  an  organixer,  aud 
under  him  the  jissynan  emjore  attained  almost  its  furthest 
limits.  His  character,  too,  seems  to  have  been  milder  than 
tiiat  ti  most  other  Assyrian  kings,  and  his  pdicy  was  one 
of  conciliation.  Babylon,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Sennacherib  in  691  B^c,  was  rebuilt,  and  made  the  southern 
capital.  It  was  to  Babylon,  therefore,  that  Manasaeh  was 
brongbt  (3  Chr.  ixxiiL  11).  Esarhaddon's  first  olgect  was 
to  strengthen  his  empire  by  overthrowing  the  rival  monarchy 
of  Egypt,  and  diverting  tiie  trade  of  Fbaenida  to  Nineveh 
Zidon  was  accordingly  razed  to  the  ground,  aud  the  Assyrian 
arma  carried  as  far  as  Cyprus ;  Tyre  and  Carchemish,  how< 
ever,  rather  than  Kinevcii,  profited  by  the  event  Egypt, 
then  under  the  Ethiopian  Tirhakah,  was  invaded,  ^e 
Assyiiana  bdng  snpptisd  with  irater  dnring  their  march 
aenm  tin  desert  by  the  king  <tf  the  Arabians.  Uemphis 
and  ita  taeasureawem  captnrad,  and  Egypt  as  far  as  Thebes 
vraa  made  an  Assyrian  {aovince,  and  dhrided  into  twenty 
aatrapM  Ukase  twenty  satnpiea  H«odotos  has  turned 
into  ft  doderarsln',  and  oonneeted  witk  the  twalva  courts  of 
the  Labyrinth  built  enturies  before  Thit  eoaiqneat  of 
Egypt  had  been  preceded  \tj  two  fanpoitant  campaigns. 
One  vat  agabst  Uia  Uinni  and  the  Uede^  which  saowed 
the  Bocth  aeatant  frontiar  of  the  empire ;  tiie  odier  was  an 
•ipeditiaii  wUbh  pwutreled  into  tha  bearl  o<  Arabia,  and 
refteoted  tiie  hi^ieat  eredit  on  fhe  ent«]^*ae  and  militaiy 
genius  of  the  Asmiaa  monareh.  His  andea  marched  ft 
distenoe  of  ftbool  900  mOee  into  Oe  deier^  tnTerau^  Ui 
and  Bos  {Kkeum  end  Ami),  and  tedndng  ft  large  munber 
a  iitA  tribes  to  nIgoDtion.   The  objed  of  both  theee 


eampaigua  waa  clearly  the  Banet— to  ipread  terror  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  tiw  fhmtien^  and  to  pnTtnt  tiiem 
from  harassing  the  Assyrian  proriucea  Eariy  in  hu  reign 
Esarluddon  had  dieted  the  sonthirard  maidi<rf  theOimir^ 
lai,  or  Cimmerians,  who  had  been  driven  from  tiiar  tdd  seats 
<m  the  Volga  by  the  Scyths.  He  defeated  them  under  a 
diie{.  named  Tenspa  (1  Teiapea)  in  Khapuscia  (near  Colehls^ 
and  drove  them  westward  acroea  the  Halys  towards  Sluope. 
About  the  same  time  Cilicia  and  the  Dalue  were  subdued, 
as  well  as  Eden,  or  Tel-Assnr,  southreast  of  Assyria. 
Egypt  had  been  aided  in  its  straggle  against  Essxhaddon  by 
Tyre,  which  had  revolted  from  Assyria  in  spite  of  Uie  favour 
shown  to  it  The  town  was  at  once  blockaded;  and  the 
siege  was  still  continuing  when  Esarbaddon  died,  in  666 
blo.,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  leaving  behind  him  four 
aons  and  one  daoghter.  Two  yeara  previoosly,  just  after 
his  return  itom.  the  Egyptian  campaign,  he  haui  aasociated 
his  aoo  Assur-bani-pal,  (w  Saidanapalus,  in  the  govemmect 
The  fact  was  announced  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  on  the 
12th  day  of  lyyar,  or  April. 

ESAU,  tit  EnoH,  the  father  of  the  Edomitca,  was  the  sou 
of  Isaac  ukL  Eebecca,  and  the  elder  twin  toother  of  Jacob, 
Acowding  to  the  narrative  contained  in  Qeneais,  the  name 
Esan  (hauy)  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  haiiy 
^pearanca  at  his  butb,  and  the  name  Edom  (red)  when  he 
sold  his  birthright  to  Jacob  for  a  meal  of  red  lentile  pottage. 
Esau,  who  waa  a  hunter,  having  returned  famished  from 
the  chase,  fonnd  Jacob  enjoying  a  savoury  dish,  and 
besought  him  to  be  allowed  to  ^are  it  Jacob  refused 
this,  unless  Esau  made  over  to  him  the  privileges  of  the 
elder  son ;  and,  prompted  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  the  latter 
immediately  consent^  ITotwithstanding  this, and  although 
by  nartiage  with  two  Canaanitish  women  Esan  had  sepa- 
TBted  himself  from  the  pure  blood  of  Abraham,  he  would 
have  received  the  covenant  blessing  from  his  father,  had  not 
Jacob  aecured  it  through  the  deceit  of  personating  Esan, 
which,  as  his  father  was  blind,  he  was  able  to  accompliab 
by  imitating  the  haiiy  appearance  of  his  brother  by  means 
of  goat  skins.  Esau,  on  hearing  what  Jacob  had  done, 
vowed  to  kil\  him,  and  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to  flee 
to  Uesopotamia.  Soon  afterwards  Eaau,  to  propitiate  his 
parents,  married  the  daughter  of  Ishmael,  but  as  they  con- 
tinued to  be  offended  by  the  idolatrous  practices  of  his 
Canaanitish  wivee,  he  retired  from  his  faUier's  house  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Mount  Seir.  Here  he  learned  that 
Jacob  was  returning  from  Padanaram  with  his  wives, 
children,  andflocks;  but,  whether  propitiated  by  the  humble 
beating  of  the  latter  or  not,  he  not  only  refrained  from  exe- 
cuting the  vengeance  he  bad  sworn  against  faim,  but  even 
ofiered  to  escort  him  on  his  way.  The  two  broUiera  after- 
wards united  in  buying  thor  father ;  but  after  that  Esau 
"  took  all  his  substance  which  he  had  gL<t  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  went  into  tiie  country  from  the  face  of  his 
tnotiier  Jaeobi*  Snne  modem  critics  regard  the  history  of 
Jacob  and  Esan  as  in  a  great  d^ree^  if  not  altogether, 
mythical,  aud  the  leoorded  life  U  Esau  aa  snggested  veiy 
much  by  the  natore  of  the  ooiutry  inhabited  by  bis 
deeoMidanti,  its  history,  and  the  idation  of  ita  inhabitants 
to  th«iee  of  Cuaan.  The  words  "Esau"  and  ''Seir"  ety- 
mole^caDy  eaggeat  ft  shaggy  mountain-land.  Aocwding 
to  Ewald  (OskA.  d.  r.  Jar.  I  336,  430,  494),  tiie  three 
names  Seir,  Edom,  Eian,  indicate  tiiat  an  abwiginal  race 
calling  itaelf  Bmi  ma  first  subjugated  by  Osnaanitas 
bearing  the  name  of  Edom,  and  then  both  Bur  and  Edom 
by  Hebrews  bearing  the  name  of  Esan.  Esan  in  its  turn 
waa  ounpeUed  to  yield  to  ft  younger  Inanch  irf  the.aame 
mo^  inferior  in  phyiieal  strength  but  superior  in  oer 
tain  muftl  qoalitua.    The  Fhoeni^QS  have  il  parallel 
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DSCSATOLOaT.  or  lU  "doctrine  of  last  tliiDgs,"  is  a 
theological  tenn  for  the  Uet»  revealed  in  Scripture  abont 
a  future  state,  and  the  result  at  Chriatian  spwulation  on 
these  facts. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  to  be  found  in  the  phrases  "  the 
last  day,"  "  the  last  times,"  and  similar  expressions  adopted 
by  Kew  Testament  writers  from  ancient  prophecy.^  It  was 
the  unireraal  feeling  among  primitire  Christians  that  tiiey 
were  living  in  the  last  period  of  the  world's  history.  Tbeir 
conflict  with  surrounding  paganism  constituted  the  final 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,'  and  would  be  ended  by 
the  appearance  of  Christ  in  visible  triumph.  The  feeling 
was  natural,  and  not  new.  The  Jews  alwajrs  believed  that 
the  Messianic  kingdom  would  be  preceded  by  an  unusual 
manifestation  of  the  hostile  powers  of  beaUienism.'  In 
times  of  great  national  distress  the  excess  of  misery  was 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  approaching  deliTerance ;  and  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  were  revived  and  its  courage  sustained 
by  apocalyptic  visions,  in  which  the  future  was  depicted  as 
a  time  of  undisputed  triumph  and  unending  prosperity.  A 
distinct  class  of  literature — of  which  the  propfaeciea  of 
Ezekiel  and  Zechariah  afford  partial  examples— grew  out  of 
this  feeling,  and  from  it  has  been  mainly  derived  the  form, 
not  only  of  Jewish,  but  also  of  Christian  escbatology. 

The  central  point  of  expectation  having  necessarily 
shifted,  for  those  who  received  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  from 
the  first  to  the  second  advent,  this  event  forms  the  focus 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  last  things.  The  expressions 
common  among  the  Hebrews  to  denote  respectively  the  exist- 
ing and  the  coming  dispensations — alwc  olrroc,  "  this  age,"* 
aUr  liSXXw,  "  the  coming  age" — were  adopted,  with  a  new 
reference.  They  became"  this  life"and  "the  life  tocome,''and 
in  later  language  "time"  and  "eternity,^'  andtheotwr,  or  age, 
became  confused  with  the  Koo-ftot,*  or  visible  order  of  things. 
With  the  momentous  epoch  that  formed  the  dividing-point 
between  these  two  periods  remained  associated  aU  that 
ancient  prophecy  connected  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  The  apocalyptic  literature  .  which 
began  with  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  which  belongs  to  the 
post-exile  period,  had,  it  is  true,  already  changed  the  form 
of  the  primitive  national  hopes.  The  restoration  had 
become  the  rasnrrection ;  the  idea  of  judgment  had  been 
•nlarged  to  include  the  dead ;  and  the  final  oomummatioB 
was  depicted,  not  as  a  mere  distiDctioa  fif  the  heathen  or 
their  subjugation  to  Judaism,  bntat  a  tinivanal  eataatrophe 
in  which  all  who  had  ever  lived  would  have  Ouat  part 
But  the  mode  of  presentation  had  not  changed,  and  the  old 
prophetic  language  was  literally  adopted,  although  the 
sphere  of  its  application  had  so  infinitely  extended. 

Christian  esehatology,  then,  is  especially  occupied  with  , 
the  destinies  of  the  church  in  the  concluding  net  of  the 
world'a  drama.  In  formal  treatiiei  vhieh  trace  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  opinion  on  last  Oiinga,  they 
are  usually  arranged  under  the  heada — Seeond  Advent, 
Millennium,  Resurrection,  Judgment,  CMflagration  ot  the 
Worid,  and  the  State  of  the  Blessed  and  the  Damned. 

But  experience  taught  the  first  geoerattoa  of  Christiam  to 
postpone  the  moment  of  the  realtiatioa  of  tlieir  hopes.  The 
second  advent— which,bovever,a8  tiia  fourth  gospel  teaches, 
had  already  been  spiritually  realiaed— wae  delayed.  Already 

1  P*t  I.  20,  4c  ;  </.         hxi^ra,  Hftt  zU.  iS  ;  sm  la.  0. 
Hia.  It.  1 ;  and  i/.  Aoti  11.  17. 

>  S«o  NMuidtr,  Hut.  Ck.  Dofftnai,  vol.  L  p.  M  (Bohn'i  ■arias.) 

■  Fa.  IL;  e/.  Rer.  II.  27;  2  Sad,  ztll.  21. 

*  AUoid'i  note  on  Matt.  zii.  32.  For  almilar  rzprttslotia  aaa  Tltna  U. 
12,  Uaifc  z.  iO,  Oil.  L  4;  Lnka  zz.  35.  Tha  Habraw  aqoivalaaU 
varanj:}         and  K^H  D^^y, 

*  Sas  parabla  ot  tarai,  Uatt.  ziii.,  wliara  tlie  A.  T.  mlaaai  tia  point 
at  tha  iwraUa  hj  traaaUtliiK  both  Mp  mad  »twfm  *'t]is  world." 
It  ta  the  karvM^  tlie  sMy  er  sea,  wUeb  eNBts  te  SB  end,  set  the  vmU, 


when  St  Paul  wrote  to  the  Theasalonians,  some  had  died 
before  the  fulfilment  of  their  desire,  and  the  church  waa 
troubled  with  fears  lest  they  should  awake  frun  the  death- 
sleep  too  late  for  the  divine  appearing.  A  new  epoch  was 
therefore  introduced.  The  destinies  of  the  individual  from 
the  moment  of  departure  from  this  life  enter  into  the 
inquiry,  and  the  already  boundless  field  of  speculation  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  controversies  about  an  intai^ 
mediate  state,  purgatory,  and  the  limboes  *  into  which  the 
schoobnen  partitioned  belL  Nor  is  the  area  of  theory  sub- 
stantially narrowed  for  Protestant  theology,  although  it 
limita  the  last  things  to  four — death,  resnrrectira^  jndg* 
ment,  end  of  the  world,  or  more  commonly,  in  praotietl  die 
courses,  to  death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell. 

The  biatoty  of  esehatology  is  in  great  measure  the  history 
of  "lawless  and  uncBrtain  thoughts"  on  these  matters. 
The  best  notion  of  the  extravagances  allowed  to  speculation 
is  obtained  by  a  glance  at  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Suir-a  Thedogvg,  where  Aquinas  discusses  these  subjects. 
Thirty  questions  (besides  an  appendix  devoted  to  purgatory) 
are  propoeed,  each  question  being  divided  into  sereni 
articles,  and  each  article  supported  and  oppoaed  by  many 
'\rgumenta.  Then  follows  a  conclusion,  with  the  doctor's 
remarks  on  bis  conolosion.  We  take  a  few  of  the  propoai- 
tions  at  random :— "Whether souls  are  conducted  to  heaven 
or  to  hell  immediately  after  death ;  **  "  Whether  the  limbns 
of  hell  is  the  aame  aa  Abraham's  boeom ; "  "  WheUter  the 
limbus  puerorum  is  the  same  as  the  limbus  patmm;  *  or,  pass- 
ing over  a  few  pages,  "  Whether  the  sun  and  moon  will  be 
really  obscured  at  the  day  of  judgment ; "  "  Whether  the 
fire  which  is  to  purge  the  world  will  be  like  in  kind  to 
elemental  fire ; "  or  again,  "  Whether  all  the  members  of 
the  human  body  will  rise  with  it "Whether  the  hair 
and  nails  wtU  reappear ; "  and  so  on  to  qneationi  of  age, 
size,  and  sex,r 

Of  these  and  a  thousand  like  inquiries  modem  thooglit 
of  course  takes  do  notice.  But  there  sre  more  tremendous 
issues,  which  will  never  cease  to  engage  the  oonadence  and 
reason  of  man.  The  ultimate  fate  of  the  loat  haa  created 
what  has  been  called  "  a  wbiripool  of  interminable  contro- 
versy, roaring  in  endless  cirdea  over  a  dark  and  bottunlssa 
abyss."*  "  Ouly  frafmenta  of  the  dogma  "  are,  aa  Keander 
remarks,  to  be  fonna  in  Scriptnrfc*  And  of  theae  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  poetical,  and  admit  all  vari^ 
of  interpretation  poaetbla  to  figuativo  kngnigei  The  ve^ 
books  which  are  moat  ooenpied  with  laat  ningi  found  ttwr 
way  into  the  canon  under  proteat'*  And  it  haa  bean 
remarked  that,  "  in  nearly  every  pasaage  ma  which  it  b 
attempted  to  found  the  eternal  misery  of  the  loa^  thert  is 
a  less  or  greater  difficult  in  settling  the  texl^  or  in  zMeh- 
ing  the  conviction  that  wa  read  aa  Ae  author  vxote,*^^  ■  The 
aame  unoertainty  pravailsallalongtiiellBe  ^aetAatdofl^ 
thought  In  every  age  the  popular  OfnoioD  haa  bean  both 
more  extravagant  and  more  dogmatie  than  the  expnaaed 
formulas  of  the  church."  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  datsnaiDe 

*  Limhu  from  aa  Italisa  weed  DMulag  lap. 

'  AnguitlM  davotaa  nadt  spaas  to  iaqalriaa  of  tUa  Idad,  CW.  tki, 
zzil.  14,  Ac  Tha  raprodaeUoB  of  tbo  hair,  Balls,  Jto.,  Is  iflUoad  hf 
Jaramo  from  Hatt.  x.  30.   8aa  Haganhaeh,  J7ul  XML,  L  Ml, 

■Sir  J.  Stophaa,  Aiaya  te  BtO.  BUtfrapUp,  veL  L  SML 

•  Mit,  CIrML  Ayai.,  i.  U7  (Boha's  soriaa). 

» nts  ApeoalTpai^  Jeda,  asASPelaEan  elaassdbr BmiUm  with 
ttta  doabtfd  or  eontaaled  books  (Basak,  MM.  XecL,  K  BL  e.  S&> 

^  ymu,  Hft  in  CkriM,  Tf.  a7.  FwAtgHihraadaraaaeoDfuloB 
b  liMraaMd  bjr  tha  arbltnrr  noda  la  which  tha  A.  V.  hM  daall  wtth 
nanr  erf  tha  noat  l^mtast  tana^  sach  as  mUi^  aplm,  lift  Baa 
aoma  powarftil  naaika  on  this  la  a  vohtau  of  ssmoas  JastfabHikad 
bj  Canon  Tmr,  aiOed  Aamaf  JIvpff  V-  ft,  Prafiwi^  ^  xzviU.  s^i 
and  Ezcnraaa  lU 

1*  Hotloatharaaarvaof  tha  thraa  gnet  ereada  thadaBbamtaaaehaloa 
of  all  pnwooDead  opioioa  trgm  tha  fonoAlariaa  of  the  bgUah  Ctat^ 
aad  the  siMpaiat(ve  fteedeaT  elslmsd  ana  by  BMsq  OMMM 
(Kawnaa,  Onmmtr  t>f  AmmX,  p.  U  7). 
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at  any  DM  tim,  the  mind  ol  tiu  ohnnh  hu  baaik 
Bcsim  was  wia^  bat 

«es  giTw  to  tlw  niigaided  and  oneontralkd  jK^mlw 
imuiiiation  to  enate  awt  peopW  its  own  beanm  and  bsU, 
iriiua  poetiy  and  art  were  permitted  to  saiae  on  the  uueea 
fotoraaatbsir  own  domsio,  and,  alas,  to  stamp  their  figured 
«xpnauona  indalibljaa  liteial  tnithi  <»  the  minds  of  men.^ 
There  am  two  mstinet  modes  of  tnatmaot  for  theae 
diffionlt  sobjsots.  In  the  phOosophj  of  them  we  meet  with 
the  ererreonnentantagtmismbetwesii  the  Flatcouo  and  Aris- 
totelian nstema'  Utob  the  specnlatiTe  argument  aa  which 
the  schoounoa  and  CalnniatB  chiefly'  rely  in  support  of  a 
theory  of  onending  penalty  for  sin— that  the  riolated 
nuyesty  of  an  Infinite  Being  demands  infinite  pain — is 
foaoded  on  a  sentence  in  Aristotle's  Etkia;  *  while  a  gentler 
creed  appears  with  every  revival  of  the  Flabmio  phflosoj^y, 
which,  as  Neandar  obaerre^  azteaded  its  afdritoaliiing 
inflaenos  to  asdiaUilQgy  aa  to  otiwr  doetrines  of  the 
faith.* 

But  without  entering  on  the  n^m  d  pore  speculation, 
the  New  Testamsot  itself  discloses  two  entirely  different 
eachatdugieal  methods.  The  one  is  moral,  spiritual,  idealist 
employing  outward  fonns  only  as  s]rmb(us,  viewing  the 
f  Qtare  raUiar  in  regard  to  development  of  chuaoter  tlun  aa 
a  mode  of  ezistenoa.  miis  Is  the  CSuistian  as  contrasted 
witii  the  Jewish  nisthod.  The  other  foHowa  tiie  natoral  ten- 
dency of  Hebrew  thought  It  is  literal,  material,  sen- 
suous. It  d^ights  in  chronological  arrangements  ckI  the 
unknown  future,  and  topc^pUeal  arrangementa  of  the 
noseen  world.  Uissiog  the  repeated  wamingp  of  CSurist, 
delivered  both  in  parables  and  in  express  admonitions — 
warnings  to  prepare  for  a  alow  and  gradual  dev^pment  of 
His  hingdom,  and  to  leave  **the  times*  in  His  Father's 
keeping — this  method  aims  insll  itanpresentations  at  abrupt 
catas^phe  and  at «  oonaummation  depending  on  startling 
and  supernatural  snrpriaea.* 

These  distinetiva  tendencies  appear  within  the  hiew 
Testament  most  wominently — the  one  in  the  fourth  gospel 
the  other  in  uw  Apoodypssk  The  Fanline  theolo^ 
a^ulnts  them  ride  hj  md^  showing  their  diaoindanea  in 
the  abaence  ci  all  attampi  cb  ns  part  U  the  apostle 
to  leooooQe  ttank  ^fans  m  his  trsatmant  of  the  resurreo* 
tiol^^i&  the  one  tMF  b  ia  tiia  anddeniq^Maring  of  Clmst 
whioh  will  be^n  tiie  heavenly  life  for  all,  fai  Ae  other 
this  life  in  CShnaW— begun  already  on  earth— wHI  attain  its 
pafec^oB  at  the  death  of  Uw  indivIdaaL  Aa  the  wanent 
of  the  aaaood  advent  reoeded,  die  ehnich'a  expeetaUon 
Moaasarfly  tnnafamd  the  objeot  of  Christian  hope— the 
Gommnnion  with  Christ  in  the  Uttgdcnn  ct  gUwy— to  the 
aerlier  evenly  imXk;  hot  St  Bud  letafaia  the  dd  termino- 
logy without  endeavonring  to  adapt  it  to  thia  ebange 
fhiL  L  SS,  S3,  ill  15,  11.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  03  /; 
1  Tbesa.  iv.  IS,  ke.).  The  same  discordance  is  observaUe 
in  his  treatment  of  the  judgment  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  his  OSS  of  terms  and  reference  to  timea  the 
apoatie  follows  his  Jewish  training  "The  day  of  the 
IiM^"  with  all  its  prophatio  assodstions  as  "  day  of  judg- 
ment* is  preaerved;  the  sudden  and  final  award  of  wraUt 
or  fiToar  iq>pears  in  its  forensic  form;  sud  all  ia  ended  by 
n  aeparation  between  the  b«n  of  eternal  life  end  the  loat 


*  Hm  part  pUjrtd  by  poatiy  on  Umm  n^laeU  from  Um  Apoolypo 
dovnmtd  bM  oftaa  dUtrMMd  thonglitftil  paQpli.  But  modan  foArf 
and  lbs  blgbJMt  Utoratnn  of  vnrj  dapMtSMSt  an  oe  ttw  lUs  of 
tlb«nl  cad  tolorant  rlewi. 

■  8m  Abc.,  Cm.  iM,  xiL  la. 

*  AqnlMi^  Aim.  ThtoL,  tprnt  zdi;,  ut  1 1  CbItIii,  IndiL,  W.  tS. 

*  Tb*  ant  dttr  aoU  of  ImBorUlHr  In  H«bnw  IttMStor*  li  atawk 
la  tb*  Book  at  WMoot,  Um  work  ol  tm  AlenndrUa  J«w.  Tbt  Oil|n> 
laU,  pariMpi  Bootoa  Erigma,  and,  U  Utar  ttmaa^  MNMst  laaat  of  tba 
CarabrMfltt  FUtonMs  an  azMnplM  of  tba  itatanaot  abora. 

^'AtmftSBfmwturAluab*  IfaaiMHr,i/«ii.cjtrMA|p.,L  SM. 


Bat  the  apirit  of  the  apoatoUe  tsMhing  3s  ladspandanl  of 
thia  fum.  Hie  idea  that  nesida  the  devdoinnent  cf  tiie 
higher  life  aa  a  conataat  prooess  varying  in  each  indi^ 
vidua],  but  having  ita  toota  in  tiie  common  lifis  of  the 
church, — that  looks  on  to  the  ultimate  perfeotiMi  as  a  nnity 
oi  all  with  the  Redeemer  in  God,  Uie  whole  nniveiae 
having  been  gradually  subdued  by  Christ  to  himself, — tbis^ 
which  we  may  oaH  the  essentially  Christian  idea,  is  what 
we  receive  ss  the  innennost  feeling  of  the  man  who,  from 
a  Fharisee  and  a  aealooa  c^diolder  of  the  law,  iras  called 
to  be  a  chosen  instrument  of  the  gospel  of  the  favour  of 
Ood  in  Christ. 

In  the  patristic  period  the  conflict  between  the  two  rival 
^stema  ia  ^parent  in  every  detail.  Here,  as  evei7whe>*e 
elss^  the  (^position  is  marked  in  regard  to  the  dontion  of 
punishment.  But  it  rages  most  fier^y,  perhaps,  round  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium.  The  earUily  reign  of  Uessiah 
was  transferred  from  Jewish  to  Christian  expectatioiL  But 
the  CStiistian  hi^  could  not  without  inconsistency  take  a 
Jewish  form,  Qirist's  kingdom  heaven  refused  to 
realise  itself  as  a  period  of  sensual  ei^oyment  and  the 
poetic  duoDology  of  the  ^)oea]ypse  was  soon  found  to  have 
raised  diflScnlties  of  an  insurmountable  kind  which  were 
not  diminished  when  a  locality  was  sought  for  the  promised 
earthly  reign.  If  it  was  fonnd  at  Jerusalem  before  tiia 
final  judgment,  how  oould  the  ezpectatiims  ccmnected  with 
the  sectmd  advmt  be  fulfilled)  In  the  Apocalypee  the 
completicm  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  takes  place  in  the  New 
Jerusalem — the  millennium  appearing  only  as  an  interval  of 
rest  after  the  crisis  of  the  eon^  with  AulichrisL  Thus 
a  new  decisive  epoch  is  introduced,  the  consummation  <^ 
thingi  having  thns  gradnally  receded  from  the  incarnation, 
which  was  the  focus  of  Jeirish  eschatology,  to  the  second 
advent,  and  still  further  to  the  close  of  the  millennial  reign. 
Hie  later  interpretation,  fixing  the  beginning  of  the 
thousand  yean  kingdom  at  the  incarnation,  thonc^ 
decidedly  oppoaad  to  the  Apocalypee,  is  a  reonttenoe  to 
the  primitive  Jewiah  view.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion, 
the  nd  ol  the  worid  wes  very  genwally  eipertedabont  the 
year  1000.  Another  -view  dated  the  miUeonhim  ftom  the 
formal  ad<^tion  U  Chiistiani^  1^  the  empire  under  C«i- 
stantba^  and  oanied  the  eipeetattan  of  the  end  of  thinga 
w^iidi  waaaomvalent  in  the  l4th  oentniy.* 

The  moat  uiportant  of  all  tiie  qnsationa  Uiat  arise  in 
otnneetion  with  saehatology  ralatea,  ot  eoant^  to  the  teac  i> 
ing  of  oar  Lnd.  A  true  view  <il  the  fntore  most  be  a 
Theodieea.  It  must  correspond  to  the  hi^est  humsa  con- 
o^ition  of  the  nature  and  character  of  Qod.  The  revelation 
in  and  tbrou^  Christ  affords  this  highest  conception.  And 
yet  it  is  in  As  disooorsas  of  Christ  himself  that  men  find 
the  pasaagea  which  seem  to  |ax)ve  the  doctrine  most  irrecon- 
dlabla  with  the  insi^  Be  haa  elsewhere  given  into  the 
Divine  heart 

Now,  Christ  wss  not  the  first  to  "  stamp  ideas  of  immoiw 
tality  on  the  minds  of  men  under  the  forms  of  heaven  and 
hcIL*f  His  gospel  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  but 
it  was  by  illuminating  obscure  and  completing  partial  truths. 
It  is  therefonmoet  impmtant  to  ascertain  what  fMms  of 
belief  on  these  anlgeeta  He  found  eiiatingi  

4  MlDaaarftas  or  Chfllaata  wara  oppoaad  Origan  and  Jaranw. 
Aagnattsa  baaltatad  and  diaagod  hla  vlawi  aboat  tbam.  AD  wats  not 
oquaJljr  fcoaa  In  ttalr  coneaptiona.  Tfaa  pn^eUe  [^rtana  of  batlvi^ 
wan  tho  arigla  «f  tba  aannial  noHos*.  Tba  apooaJjrpUo  llt«titsi% 
aibrllina  oraolaa^  fco.,  anconragad  tbam.  Ti^aa  (Iran.,  Ath.  Xm. 
T.  U)  pata  a  faataaUo  promotion  into  tba  aumtb  of  Cbitrt,  on  vbldi 
Utw  mltan  aalargad.  Saa  Ang.,  ««.  M,  xz.  7.  Tba  apadflo  tbu 
lOOOymdIdBotoilglBaUwItbtbaApoealjrpoa  SoaBlaak'alabvdaO' 
tto^iadV«aadar,dE.AW.,fl.496hobB).  OonodI,  Xfi(M«  A- 
aaWflMai^  qgfaiws^  las»»t«asatte«lswiartqannanbockeatts 
•aljaet  Aa  InglUh  raadar  win  gat  a  foH  and  noit  fntaraating  tlvw  tu 
Irying'i  Aaa  JTw. 

'MumUMm  V  A•^r<»      /Mmo^  ^  Bar.  T.  yi.Ts^t^  99, 
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Etaraity  of  puDuhment  ib  often  aeramed  to  be  a  truth  of 
natural  religion, — an  intaitive  fanman  belief.  It  voold  be 
truer  to  saj  that  in  all  racea  the  first  Tagne  gneeses  at  im- 
mortality indade  no  thought  of  retribution  at  all  The 
oontinned  exiBteace  was  "something  between  being  and  not 
bein^"  ^  Man  aurrived  only  aa  a  shadow  of  hinuell  Intel- 
lectually and  morally  he  ended  at  deatL  Homer  apeaka 
of  life  and  form  in  Hadea,  but  eajrs  there  is  no  mind  there 
at  all.  The  movement^  freedom,  joy  of  ezistenoa,  ended 
for  the  Greek  at  death.  The  best  that  could  then  happen 
tQ  him  waa  to  know  that  his  body  had  been  buried.  All 
else  waa  featureless,  lifeless,  inane^-Htn  esistence  without 
exen  the  excitement  of  the  poaaibility  ol  dying  again.  The 
bonme  onco  reached,  not  only  was  there  no  return,  bat  no 
farther  bourne  remained  to  be  aimed  at.  Urns  the  intense 
oonsciousnass  of  the  apparent  finality  of  death  determined 
the  form  of  tiie  eariiest  hopes  of  immortality  when  they 
began  to  dawn,  ftogresa  6id  not  enter  into  them;  there 
would  be  no  discipline  because  nothing  to  exercise  it  on, 
no  change  of  oondttioD,  for  this  implies  po-irer  of  adapta- 
tion if  not  of  dunce. 

The  primitire  Hebrew  conception  was  e<:3n  less  tolerable 
than  the  Greek.  Sheol,— translated  by  tha  LXX.  Hades, 
and  by  the  J^ntiiwiaed  Terntm,  with  curious  impartiality, 
tiiirty-one  times  "  grare*  and  thiityKue  times  "hel^"' — was, 
BB  originally  conceived,  a  vaafc  anbtarnuiean  tomb,  with  the 
baned  and  bolted  gatea  oommon  to  Hetmw  tombs,  in  which 
tha  i^bosts  (Rephaim)  did  not  eren  flit  about,  but  ley  like 
oorpaea  in  a  aepnlchre.  No  thought  of  ntribatioii  waa 
OMmeeted  with  thia  deep  and  gloomy  under-world.  It  was 
tiM  oommon  reoeptaele  (rf  aE  The  distinctions  there  were 
■odal  or  national,  not  moral  The  only  approach  to  a  xetri- 
bntiTe  idea  is  f onnd  in  the  exile  time,  in  an  ezpteasifm  ot 
ZtAUHa,  who  locates  the  nndioumcised  heaOen  in  the 
*'  adei  of  the  pi^"  posubly  the  deepest  and  darkest  part  of 
ShaoL  (See  Fk,  hui  9,  bcxxiz.  19,  exUa  orii  18 ;  Job 
z.  30-23,  zl  8,  ill  14,  xcr.  33;  Ik  vii  11,  xriiL  18  ;  1 
Eiam  xi  3  ;  Enk.  xxxiL  33.) 

Tbii  primitive  idea  had,  by  the  time  ol  Gbriat^  devebped 
nnder  ii^uencee  of  a  very  different  kind,  la  the  first  place, 
the  horror  with  which  an  andent  Hebrew  had  contemplated 
death,  beeanse  in  Eheol  he  would  be  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munion with  the  covenant  Qod,  waa  disaipated  nndor  the 
tnter  religions  feeling  struggling  into  life  in  the  later 
Psalma  and  the  book  of  JoU*  At  first  it  had  been  believed 
that  Jehova!t'a  umtrol  did  not  reach  to  the  onder-world. 
llie  King  of  l^frrors  was  its  tmly  king.  They  who  had 
bMn  Ood  s  sheep  when  alive,  in  Sheol  hti  a  new  shepherd, 
Death  (I^  xUx.  U,  Ferowne's  transIation)i  But  truer 
viewa  of  Qod's  nature  dissipated  this  horror,  and  pious 
fouls  who  despaired  of  redress  in  this  life,  bc^an  to  look 
even  in  Sheol  for  a  manifestatitm  of  divine  justice  and  a 
proof  of  divine  love.  At  length  was  gru^  tha  hope  of  a 
deliverance  from  the  prison  house  of  the  dead*  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  resorrection  crowned  this  hop^  and  gave  a 
definite  shape  to  the  eschatology  of  the  Jews.* 

The  release  from  the  under- world  which  the  Jew  contem- 
plated in  a  bodily  resurrection  was  found  by  Aryan  thought 
in  a  metempsychosis.  According  to  Josephua  {BdL  Jud,, 
zl  8, 14)^  this  waa  alao  a  doctrine  ol  the  Pharisee^  aid  the 

*  Lochs^  Tk»  SMuenabttnai  <tf  Ckrittitmity. 
'KaitlwrtniwUttonisiltogQthirkappT.  It  m  mon  tli4K  "gnva," 

end  though  rtrmologleanjraqalrmlnit  to  "ban"  (tha  hollow).  It  did  not 
githar  ujr  of  th«  uaoctKttcnu  of  hoU  till  «flar  tha  closa  of  tho  cuob. 

*  Ii.  xxxvUl.  18  ;  Pi.  axT.  17,  tL  S6,  zxx.  fi.  B«e  on  tha  dcralop. 
mailt  of  idaaa  of  Immortality  fn  tha  Old  Tattunent  a  trcaUse,  UAt  dU 
AUUtUtmmaieAm  VortUUungm  von  Zustandt  aocA  icm  Todt,  bj 
Benbaid  Stada,  Laiprio,  1877. 

*  P>.  ztL  10,  Izxill.  2S-S9,  czulz.  7-10;  Job  ilz.  26.  Tha  tjm- 
bolle  ua  br  Ei«UaI  ot  a  raamcltaHoii  to  axpcaaa  t  nattonal  daUnnace 
Aom  the  Une  aloag  lOkh  Oil  dectEtae  was  reaehid. 


Easenes,  and  the  notion  of  pre-existence  haa  even  been 
traced  in  the  Kew  Testament'  The  idea  of  retribution  bss 
now  entered  into  eschatology,  and  there  is  a  curious  analogy 
between  the  Hebrew  conception  and  Flato'a  The  Greek 
philosopher  leavee  ineurablea  to  suffer  in  the  lower  regions 
{Rtp.,T.  615,^.  PA«rfo,  114),  when  other  men  have  ^oice 
of  new  lives.'  So  the  Hebrews  believed  that  the  heathen 
and  nnjost  would  remain  in  the  death-sleep  of  Sheol,  while 
faithful  Israel  received  back  the  soul  in  the  resurrecticn 
(3  Mace.  vii.  14,  ef.  Jos.,  Ant,  xviii.  1,  3).  In  different 
forms  this  thought  reappears  in  Cihristian  eschatology. 
Borne  find  it  in  St  PaoL  It  was  the  origin  trf  the  belief  in 
a  two-fold  resurrection :  the  nnjnat,  not  being  worthy  to 
participate  when  the  aunts  awake  at  their  Lord's  aecond 
oomin^  remain  below  till  the  final  jadgment 

But  in  the  poetexile  days — that  veritaUe  middle  age  of 
land— other  influences  appeared.  Intolerable  wrongs 
drove  men  to  aeek  sdace  for  themedves  in  visions  of 
paradise,  vengeance  on  their  foes  in  visiotu  of  helL  Now 
appear  tiie  divisions  of  Sheol  into  reoeptadea  for  the  good 
and  bad.  Their  migin  is  seen  in  the  apocalyptic  bo^  d 
EnocL  In  du^  xxil  of  that  remaikable  bow^  which,  in 
the  permanenoe  <A  its  influence  es  weD  ■■  ita  fwm,  re- 
sembles  the  It\femo  of  Danta,^  the  aeer  ia  abown  the 
"ddightfal  phoBs*  where  the  aonk  of  the  good  will  be 
collected  till  judgment^  and  tiw  **  aeparaticma  *  existiDg 
between  the  jnat  and  niyns^  "  made  by  dutsm,  bj  water, 
by  light  above  ik"*  And  here  fiiat  ia  ezpreae  mentiui  of 
"  the  castigntum  and  the  torment  of  those  who  atataaJOj 
execrate  and  whoae  aonhi  ete  pnniahed  and  bound  tiiare  l» 
ever."' 

Analogiea  have  been  found  between  the  Greek  nrtania>* 
and  the  Hebrew  heDi  and  the  influenee  of  the  Western 
mythology  traced  in  the  latter ;  bnt  in  order  to  supply 
symboliam  of  torment  of  anrpeadng  horror,  ne  foreign 
infiuenoe  vaa  necessary.  Gehenna  (iei,  the  mll^  <rf 
Himwm  or  the  aona  of  Hinnom)  and  ita  gjhaatiy  aasodatiou 
ware  ready  to  aap[^  imagee  teniUe  b^nd  ai^  that  the 
mind  of  heathen  poet  or  philoaopher  had  cmiodTed. 
Already  known  as  tiie  perpetual  abode  ct  eormptum  and 
fire,  the  place  where  lie  the  corpses  of  those  who  hare 
transgreesed  against  Jehovah — and  their  worm  shall  not 
die,  neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched,"  it  had  become  the 
apt  symbol  of  utter  moral  depravity  and  roin.  Bat  it  waa 
the  unknown  author  of  the  hook  of  Enoch  who  first  saw  it 
aa  **  the  accursed  of  the  aocumed  for  ever,"  who  fint 
placed  in  the  dark  ravine  one  of  the  mouths  of  hell,  and 
thus  from  an  emblem  of  the  moral  rain  attending  un, 
made  it  the  actual  place  of  paoishment  for  sinners.^* 

Henceforth  Gehenna — hell — becomes  known  as  a  part 
of  Hadee,  or  SheoL  There  is  yet  another  place  of  torment 
reeenred  for  the  final  reception  of  fallen  angels  and  wicked 
men.  It  ia  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  of  tha 
Apocalypse.  Its  origin  also  appears  in  Sncch,  though  the 
descriptions  are  too  oonfuaed  to  allow  ■d  certain  identificai- 


*  Bm  GUnvlUa'a  Xue  OrimlaKt,  and  Dr  H.  Hore't  JHvtn*  DUUgntm 
aa  John  Iz.  2. 

'  Egypt  appatn  to  bars  boon  tha  common  lo^irca  of  theas  idesx 
Sas  Hand,  IL  U3.  Tbair  InAoanca  oa  the  vleva  of  Origan  la  voU 
ImewB. 

'  Cr.  Btttilay,  JtwiA  Ckvth,  IIL  STS.  «  (y.  Loks  zvL 

*  LavTwca'a  iy»i»1ation.  Tb*  Bxpnadon  In  Dudd  zU.  "  Some 
to  ihama  mlI  mriutiDg  contampt,*  U  ranc\  Icaa  azplldL 

**  The  partidpla  rmpva^vM  =  baring  borlad  Into  Taitanu,  oeom 
in  S  Pat  ii.  4.  ThUiitbaonlylutaDMartlMUMortlMirordartbor 
in  the  LZX.  or  K.  T.  It  ahoild  bi  rammband  that  the  Oraak  Tat^ 
tama  vaa  propaily  tha  prUon-houe  of  daftotad  goda  vt  dand-fod*, 
and  that  lb  araploymant  tn  Uw  plaos  dtod  u  tike  dangeon  fbr  fhllsn 
aagal*  la  In  atilct  analogy. 

"  Tba  prodaa  topographical  deseilption  of  Oabauu  In  Enocb,  wblch 
tha  Palartlna  Explontlon  Snmi  ku  eoiflnu^  in  dftell.  la  anoUitr 
llkanaaa  to  Danta'a  maWM^^S^?inn^^&i^^  Jtwiik 
C»,ilL  87^»eta,«B4^i(is(mi(«w«wrf;fr  WTT^^ 
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tloa  o(  Um  1008%.  It  11  Htnltd  lo  the  w€it  naar  tho 
**  monntua  o{  iiiet«I%''  and  li«  br  wmo  beea  nfemd  to 
tha  K^iatem  in  South  Italj.^  But  mon  probaUf  the 
ngion  k  diat  of  tha  Ptad  Sea,  to  vhieh  Joda  zafam  I17 
namo  in  hii  account  of  the  fata  awaltbg  tha  fallan  aogeli.' 
VFhan  in  the  Apocaljnpae  tha  Hew  Jamsalem  ii  abMt  to 
deaeend  fiom  heavan,  Hall'  itself  with  Death  ia  eaat  into 
thia  mlphuraous  lake — not  only  ajnlx^iang  the  £oal  d» 
appeinuiee  of  all  anl,  but  alao  the  mnoral  aa  far  aa  poaiibla 
*nm.  the  haavenlr  city  of  all  the  dread  aaioeiatiMU  of  tiie 
dark  Tallej  of  Hinoom. 

On  the  other  uda  of  Hadea  waa  placed  Ftradtae — a  tenn 
irhoae  oripu  la  aelf-endent  ApocalTptie  literature  bred 
to  ina^e  a  restored  Eden,  and  fill  it  with  all  tha  delights 

sense — atreama  of  milk  and  honej,  twelre  treea  laden 
with  divers  fnuts,  mighty  moantauia  whateon  grow  lilies 
and  roses  (2  Esdras  iL  19).  Prophetical  language 
anpplied  other  sjmbols  of  — ospeciaUy  the  happr 
hanqnet  with  the  forefathers  of  the  race  (Lnke  xiiL  29, 
xtL'  ii,  ff.  Isa.  xxT.  6,  &e.).  In  later  times  long 
controTersies  have  tamed  on  thoae  localities ;  the  "  minds 
at  once  lexical  and  sensuous  ask  qneation%  and  the  answem 
are  wildly  conjectural ;  *  and  no  one  can  yet  decide  whethet 
paradise^  Abraham's  bosom,  and  Um  third  baaven  are 
Identical  or  different  placos.* 

Further  eztravagaodea  may  be  found  in  the  Rabbinical 
writings  and  in  the  many  apocalypsea  which  the  eariy 
church  produced.  Tbe  lunboes  «f  patristic  speculation 
haTe  thor  antihrpes  in  the  chambera  (proMpfttarto)  out  of 
which  come  to  Esdras  the  qnenilona  toicm  of  the  dead.' 
Tn  the  Talmadie  represeDtatioDS  of  hell  there  ia  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Roman  purgatory.'  Bat  ve  cannot 
pnrsue  Jewish  eschatology  into  all  its  fanriful  recesses. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  wben  our  Lord  came 
he  found  the  doctrines  of  last  things  presented  in  forms 
already  fiied,  and  the  terma  Qeheona,  Paradise,  Ac.,  in 
fanuUar  and  even  proTcrbial  nse  (Matt  zxiii.  16,  if.  James 
jil  6). 

The  popnlar  views  of  a  fntare  state  regard  tbe  use  Jesus 
made  of  current  terms  as  a  sancUon  of  their  literal  mean- 
ing. Bat  from  the  very  earliest  Christian  times  another 
ioterpretatioa  haa  been  ^too.  It  haa  been  understood 
that  Christ  treated  popular  religions  terms  aa  only  the 
aymbols  of  %  false  creed  can  be  effectually  treated.  He 
rescued  them  fer  tbe  service  of  the  new  and  true.  "  He 
took  from  their  fature  and  remote^  in  order  to  ^ve  them 
a  present  and  immediate,  force  and  aspect"  He  employed 
the  familiar  images  of  heaven  and  hell  to  impress  on 
men's  consciences  the  supreme  blba  of  righteousness  and 
the  awful  misery  of  sin.'  If  His  words  have  been  misap- 
probeoded  and  misrepresented  in  this  particular,  so  were 
they,  even  by  the  first  disciples,  in  others  (John  xi.  13 ; 
Mark  viil  16,  As.).    He  taoght  on  the  principle  of  Hia 


>  Ta  XmcIi,  bowtTer,  tbli  "  flamlDg  wonb  of  beO  "  li  apparentljr  tba 
tmporaiT  pita,  Oebensk  babig  tba  flnal  aboda  of  woe  (Staiil«r,p.  37 4J. 

■  Jads  6,  7.    Bm  Ranan,  VAnikkritt,  p.  333,  sola. 

■  Tb«  vord  fi*wn  bowaver  doM  not  appaar  In  tba  ApoaljpM ; 
Hadts  bu  quit*  tokan  iti  placa  {ij.  Laka  xtI.  23). 

*  Sea  art.  "  Paradlaa, "  In  Btnlth':i  JTt%  SAA. 

■  2  Ead.  l7.  35  :  laa  RanaD,  Lt*  t^oMg^Ut,  p.  857,  ncrta. 

■  It  wa  mar  detcnnlae  the  Javtah  view  of  GabaaD*  In  tbe  time  of 
onr  Lord  from  the  oiAuion  tA  nodem  labbii  and  tbatr  eiaRaata  of  tba 
Talmud,  flodlasa  torment  by  no  means  fcnnad  part  of  tbe  doctrine;  "It 
meant  not  n  material  and  everlutlng  flie,  bnt  an  Intmnedlata,  a  re- 
neAal,  a  mttapborica),  %  tarainabU  letrfbnUon."— ?«nar,  JU«ni«l 

fk  81,  snd  Eieonns  v. 
'nk  view  la  Terr  geacraDr  adopted  vitb  regard  to  tbe  "vorm" 
at  Gabesna,  wblcb  la  Intemrated  to  mean  tba  gnaving  of  an  aTll  eon- 
•clenee.  Unfarinnatel  j  tba  fasblon  act  by  Angutlno  of  cbooaing  wbat 
Unas  ibal)  be  DteT&l  end  v/bat  meUphorlctl  baa  pmsllad.  Bee  Ang., 
OlM.  M,  xxL  9,  "  Let  MNh  one  naka  Ua  on  cbole^  dtber  aaifg&lng 
tbe  tn  to  the  bodr  sad  tbe  vom  to  tbo  aenl,— tbe  ORS  flpratiTelT, 
the  odMT  nallj,  cr  ai*i(ntai|  both  nallji  to  tbe  My. 


well-known  aarin&  "  He  hath  ean  to  bear,  let  him 
haar.*' 

Spedal  inatancea  would  take  ns  to  too  great  a  InglL 
Oina^a  treatment  <tf  the  resnirection,  both  with  aceptias 
and  believers  (Matt  xxiL  30-32 ;  John  id.  2A),  was  such 
to  diUodge  His  heareia*' thoi^ts  fron  the  acddents 
(ao  to  q>eak)  of  the  great  change^  and  fix  them  on  ita 
moral  and  spiritual  aspecta.  The  same  intention  appears 
also  in  His  allusion  to  the  judgment  (Jdin  t.  80}  ;  while 
in  the  one  unmistakable  reference  to  tbe  future  heaven^ 
He  fastens  the  hope  of  His  foUowen  eotirdy  on  the  thooght 
of  abiding  c«nmumon  with  Himself  (Jdin  xiv.  1-3). 

There  are  still  certain  featurea  of  esehatdogical  doetrma 
which  require  notice.  The  notion  of  an  Intermediate  Stats 
waa  generally  prevalent  dariog  the  firet  three  centuries^ 
It  waa  exactly  analogous  to  tbe  JewiA  notion  of  a  divided 
underworld.  The  souls  of  the  pions,  saya  Jastin  {p.  e; 
Trypk.,  5),  take  up  tfaeir  abode  in  a  better,  thoee  of  the 
wicked  in  a  worse  place.  Tertullian,  however,  believed 
that  the  martyrs  went  direct  to  the  bliss  of  heavut--a  view 
probably  founded  <m  Rev.  vii.  11,  15.  The  doctrine 
changed  its  shape  many  times.  It  produced  an  Arabian 
heresy  combated  by  Origen,  that  both  aonl  and  body  fall 
into  a  death-sleep,  from  which  they  will  not  awake  to  the 
last  day.  Revifed  at  a  later  time,  noder  the  name 
I^ychopannychy,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  treatise  by 
Calrin.-  But  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  stats  re- 
mains a  dogma  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  ibis  day.  In  the 
Western  tbe  doctrine  of  Purgatory  gradually  absorbed  it 

The  idea  of  a  purifying,  fire  seems  to  have  grown 
originally  out  of  the  bebef  in  the  general  conflagration  of 
tha  world.  This  belief,  '^hlch  so  much  occupies  the 
Sibylline  books,  came  perhaps  from  the  Stuo  philoK^fay.* 
It  was  supported  by  Dent  xzxil  22,  and  though  it  finda 
no  placa  in  the  Apocalypaa^  had  penetrated  reli^oos 
thon^t  before  Uie  composition  of  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter  (3  Pet  iii.  7-12).  The  early  fathers  agree  in 
ascribiog  to  this  fire  a  purgative  virtue^  but  with  every 
variety  of  opinion  aa  to  the  mode  a'  lis  operation. 
Augustine  first  transferred  it  to  Hadea  and  the  intermediate 
state,  thoa  laying  the  foundation  for  the  view  of  purgatory 
which  Qregory  the  Great  formulated  into  a  dogma. 
Distinction  must  always  be  made  between  the  early  puri- 
fying flames,  tbrongh  which  good  and  bad  alike  wets 
destined  to  pass,  and  the  Roman  purgatory,  in  which  mly 
those  destined  at  last  for  heaven  wwked  ont  the  lesidne 
of  U>e  temporal  penalty  for  stn.^<* 

Befoimed  eschatology  differa  from  that  of  tha  piimitiTo 
church  in  the  ahaencs  of  the  intermediate  state,  from  that 
of  Rome  in  tha  reaction  of  poigatory.  Both  theae  fonns 
of  bdiaf  are  fdt  to  have  mitigated  in  soma  dsgree  the 
doctrine  of  an  endless  hell,  whidi  in  Froteatantiam  ia 
brought  more  prunioantly  into  the  fnegronnd,  tbe  final 
doom  bong  fizsi  not  now  at  Aa  general  jndnnent,  bnt  at 
death,  at  which,  withoat  any  authorify  from  Smpture,  ths 

Sopalar  crsad  supposes  the  sinner's  fate  to  be  nnalterabi/ 
attrmined. 

Many  attempts  in  different  quartan  have  been  made  to 
ranve  tha  milder  creeds  of  the  early  church.*^  A  touching 


>8tta  s  ea»tali«g)urdtoHl8aadieBceiatr«oeeUelii*HIaMaofapo- 
calrptw  langnaga  about  Hi*  second  coming ;  It  >•  to  Jew*  on)7, — tbo 
tvelre,  or  the  111^  Prieat,  n  tba  Sanhedrim,  or  Natbanul— tin 
*■  laraelita  Indeed,"— -that  be  epeaka  of  cleft  heeTana,  dond  ebertote,  ana 
attendant  troopa  of  anfds.  -Wttb  the  Roman  gorernot  be  avoids 
Jairiab  ^setapbore.  .       _        _„  ^ 

•  Jn%tia,ApoH.  44,90.  Bee  Renan,  £a8  £m)viH  p.  17(^  aota, 
nbor*  the  Stole  anthorttiea  m  gtrm.  ™  .  .  ^    .  «. 

"  Aalbortliea  for  the  Uatoryof  Pnrgatory  wOl  bi  bond  b  Hif 
enback  and  Haandar.  . 
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Mooniifc  of  Chem  nu^be  ntd  in  Hrllanriee's  famous  Msa^. 
His  own  stnig^  to  ngntn  for  the  adjective  alwioc  ita 
oAieal  eense  is  well  known.  FttrfaCbs  he  took  too  little 
•ooonnt  of  tha  element  of  dorttion  nadonbtedly  existing  in 
it  The  two  soHes  pus  imperceptibly  into  one  another, 
but  the  scriptural  om,  when  nbfc  distinctij  ethical,  mm  it 
the  sense  of  indefinite  not  of  endless  duration.'^  Bnt 
Mr  Ifsnrice  vindicated,  at  least  for  English  detgjmvi,  a 
perfect  freedom  on  this  subject  j  and  thoogh  in  his  own  ease 
the  claim  was  not  allowed,  bis  opinion  was  ooufirmed  hj 
the  formal  decision  in  the  **  Essays  and  KoTiews'*  case. 

The  result  of  this  is  apparent  nowtbrooghootthe  think- 
ing part  of  Christendom ;  the  subject  of  eschatology,  in  con- 
nezion  with  the  wider  subject  of  immortality,  is  exercising 
profound  attention.  Phflosophy  and  science  are  eqoalJy 
concerned  in  it  with  religion.  *  Theolc^ans  reooguiaiDg  this 
are  ID  many  different  ways  trying  to  reconrile  the  Toice  of 
Scriptore  witii  the  voices  of  actenoe  and  philoe<^y. 

Two  prominent  attempts  perhaps  claim  notion  The  ad- 
vocates of  Conditional  Immortality  or  Annihilation  maintain, 
firom  tiie  letter  of  Scripture^  destroetion  and  not  endless 
BufflMing  to  be  the  destiny  id  the  lost  They  take  advan- 
tage of  the  doabt  ezistiDg  as  to  Bt  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
termination  of  the  world  in  unity — whether  by  uabelieven 
being  completely  annihilated,  or  by  their  being  all  finally 
converted.'  The  view  that  immortality  is  not  inherent  in 
roDen  human  nature,  but  is  the  gift  of  Ood  in  Christ,  has  had 
many  supporters,  and  in  this  part  of  their  system,  the  ad- 
rocatei  of  annihilation  justly  claim  the  authority  of  many 
;;reat  names.  Bnt  the  details  of  their  eschatology  are  some- 
what confused  and  conflicting*  They  claim,  hotrever,  with 
lome  doub^  Jnstin,  Irenans,  Amobins,  and  others  among 
the  fathers,  and  Dodwell.  Locke,  Watts,  Whately,  &g, 
imong  later  writera*  tht  best  account  cJ  the  do^ne  is 
contained  in  a  remarkaUa  Tolnma  tbs  Bav.  &  White 
xlled       M  Chriit. 

The  Univeraaliste  w  Oiigenisti  maintain,  in  the  language 
DfAetB  iii.  31,ah(me  ot  the  **  natitntion  of  all  things* 
niehopekgronnded  not  on  the  literal  assertion  at  waj  one 
test, — thou^  asmany  aieqaotedittita  ttvooras  in  tliattrf 
iny  other  theory  of  tlw  fatoie, — ^bnt  OD  the  divine  charai^ 
nd  purpose  as  revealed  in  Chrisl^  and  tiie  implied  failore 
3f  tiie  redemptive  work  of  the  Saviour  nnloBB  idl  for  whom 
died  ultimately  partake  of  salvation.  Between  this  and 
di0  Angnstiniaa  i^tem,  which  the  great  docbv  candidly 
xtdtmm  dooms  the  vast  majority  of  men  to  endless  fierdi- 
^on,  tfiere  are  tit  ooorse  many  gruUtioos  of  opinion. 
Poaitbly  nniversaliats  are  ut  to  quote  in  Uwr  favour  all 
who  in  any  degree  ahcnr  themselves,  to  use  AngratiBe^s 
void,  mom  moroifol.  Certainly  a  l<ug  list  of  iUiiatrioas 
namaa  daim  tank  among  them.  Origen,  of  eonrse^  heads 
it^  though  earlier  fathers — ^Adienagoras,  for  instance — are 
sometimes  called  in  as  witnesses  of  the  mDder  creed.  Th» 


1  Mr  WUt«  Mji  tlut  oC  ti>B  90  inltJeota  to  wUdi  It  or  ita  oopuitN 
tn  ftppUed  70  tn  of  a  tempomr  iiatam  8m  on  thia  nl^aat  Ftmr, 
KUntal  Bof,  p,  79,  and  Exeama  UL  H*  ibowt  btjoitd  dlmta, 
what  seoraa  af  vrltan  {aee  t.g.,  Bimatt,  Dt  mat»  wurtmenm)  bad 
abowa  bafoM,  that,  thongli  applltd  to  aona  tbinsa  lUeK  an  midlm, 
tiAntt  doaa  not  In  Itaelf  inaaa  tndUu. 

s  Sao  V*Mn  Unimtrm,  pp.  SftS  (j. 

s  Baa  Fflotdarar,  PaulinM  TJuoL. «.  tU..  aad  a/t  Baar,  £0  and  Wtria 
^  Paul,  UL  6,  "Wlkataver  ba  tbongbt  on  A*  quatton,  U  aiaatba 
pactoctlr  dlaar  that  if  daath  ia  to  bs  nbbad  oC  his  Isat  sting  tban  «sb 
ba  no  atanial  poalihsiaiit.'' 

*  Tot  inrtaBoo,  ai  to  tha  natiira  and  duntloD  oC  tba  ntribattv* 
ponbhmaBt  wbich  tba  'wtcked  will  nndargo  befora  dwtnetiom,  tba 
time  U  tba  lasamottoo.  and  tba  prindpla  on  vhlcb  tboaa  to  ba  ami- 
kUatel  win  ba  doomad.  ao. 

*  n>a  laiqcaaga  of  tta  IMban^  wbo  adoptad  Borlptara  u  tfaer  fcrand 
R,  li  Ikeqaastlj  aalf^ioiitndMoir.  "  In  the  aarileat  of  tham,  JoaUn 
Kutjrc  nd  IianmH,  sia  aoma  vaD-known  paaaagaa  wbleb  aaam  altarijr 
to  Implr  atthw  tba  olttBita  ndaiDptlaa  «  the  total  daatnMttaa  «( 
aluMB,^*-Jtenr,  Mnwf        ^  IH, 


fate  of  thoao  who  had  died  before  Christ,  and  of  the  heathen, 
began  at  an  early  time  to  exercise  the  conscience  of 
Cbristiaas.  The  descent  of  Christ  into  hell  was  by  many 
believed  to  have  hod  for  ita  object  the  delivetaoee  of  aonls 
from  thenoB.*  He  Faator  of  Hennas  i|i  understood  to  join 
the  elect  with  Christ  in  his  benign  ministry.  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Theophilua  of  Antioch,  Gregory  of  Kadanzen, 
and  Gregory  df  Nyasa,  Diodoras  of  Tarsus  Pidymos  of 
Alexandria,  Theodore  of  Mopeeusti^  even  Jerome,  Ambroa^ 
Seotns  Erigaoa;  and  in  Uter  times  on  the  Continent^ 
Bengel,  Neander.  Oberlin,  Hafan,  Holack,  and  Hartensen ; 
in  E^gUod,  among  the  Foritans,  Jeremiah  White  and  Potei 
Story ;  in  the  English  Church,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr  H,  More, 
Thomas  Burnet,'  Richard  CHark,  Kshop  Edmund  Law, 
Bishop  Rust,  William  Law,  and  George  Stonehonse ;  and 
many  in  more  recent  times  sUfl,' — are  all  to  be  ranked 
aiDong  believers  in  a  general  restoration.  A  work  by  Mi 
Andrew  Jukes,  Tk»  ReitiiviitM  <f  all  TTUnsrs,  states  the 
doctrine  though  with  some  pecnliarity  of  scriptural  inter- 
pretation, very  forcibly.  Perhaps  the  reader  of  that  work 
may  think  that  it  shifts  the  burden  of  proof  from  those  who 
resist  to  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  an  endless 
helL»  (A.  a.  a.) 

ESCHEAT  (eteata),  in  English  law,  is  the  revernon  of 
lands  to  the  next  lord  on  tile  Failure  of  heirs  of  the  tenant 
"  When  the  tenant  of  an  estate  in  fee  simple  dies  without 
having  alienated  his  eatate  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  will,  and 
without  leaving  any  heirs  either  lineal  or  collateral,  the 
lands  in  which  he  held  his  estate  escheat,  as  it  is  caQed,  to 
the  lord  of  whom  he  held  them  "  (Williams  on  the  Law  of 
Real  Properly).  This  rule  is  explained  by  the  conception 
of  a  freehold  estate  as  an  interest  in  lands  held  by  the  free- 
bolder  from  some  lord,  the  king  being  lord  pnmovnt. 
(See  EsTATK.)  The  granter  retains  an  interest  m  tiw  had 
similar  to  tiiat  ot  the  donor  of  an  eatate  for  life^  to  wliom 
the  land  reverts  after  the  life  eatate  is  ended.  Aa  tfnia 
are  now  few  freehold  estates  traceable  to  any  meme  or  In- 
termediate lord,  esdieati,  when  they  do  ocenr,  bll  to  the 
Ung  aslotdpuamoont  BeaideB  esdieatfordefw^irfliein^ 
there  was  formerly  alao  eaeheat  propter  ddiebtm  tmaUiit  or 
by  the  oormption  of  tha  Uood  of  da  tenant  through 
attainder  consequent  on  conviation  and  aentanea  fiw  tnason 
or  felony.  Tha  blood  of  the  tenant  baoMiing  oocrapt  1^ 
attainder  waa  daereod  no  longer  InharitaUe^  and  the  tfeet 
was  tiie  aame  aa  U  tba  tenant  had  cUed  wiUiout  hmr^  ThB 
land,  therefore,  eaeheated  to  the  next  beir,  subject  to  the 
anperior  riglit  of  the  crown  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  l8nd^ — 
in  liia  case  of  treascm  for  ever,  in  case  ot  felmy  for  a 
year  and  a  day.  All  this  has  been  abdiahed  by  theSS  and 
34  Tict  &  23  (tha  Fdony  Act,  1870),  which  provides  for 
tba  ai^ointment  at  an  administrator  to  the  property  of 
the  convict  Escheat  is  alao  an  inddant  of  oi^yhold 
tenure.  Tmst  estates,  a  recent  Act,  ore  iffoteetad  boni 
escheat 

ESCHENBACH,  Woltiuu  Vok.    fice  WomUK. 

ESCHENBURG,  Johakh  Joacbiv  (1713-1820)  a 
German  Uttdrateur,  was  bom  at  Hambu^  7th  December 
1743.  After  receiving  his  early  edncatiou  in  hia  native 
town,  he  studied  at  X)eiprio  and  G^ttiogen.  In  1767  he 
was  iMOught  by  the  court-preacher  Jerusalem  to  Bruns- 
wick, and  through  bis  influence  he  became  a  professor  in 
the  Collegium  Carolinom.  He  was  also  made  an  anlie 
oonncLlloi^  and  seniw  ot  the  Byriao  cdlege^  and  ultimately 


•  ThU  was  feondad  on  1  Prt.  UL  19.  8aa  Paanon  0»  Oa  Onaa^ 
and  Bimat  on  Art  8.  Joatiit  and  Ikdmu  aapaelally  bad  tfUa  vlaw, 
bvt  It  wma  alao  general  unong  tba  Cttbera. 

'  Baa  Ui  book  Jk  Slatm  Marlnonm.  ^  t 

1    ■  Sas  (or  fU  aeeovni  af  ^talcna  ranar|  Amaf  mjft,  pp.  lU  tg. 
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reeuved  tlia  office  of  privy  coaneUlor  of  justice.  Hs  ia 
haA  koowD  by  hia  Otnoan  truulations  of  £DgUsh  works. 
He  published  a  aeries  of  German  traoBUtiona  of  the  prin* 
cipal  English  writen  on  Msthefcics,  soch  as  Brown, 
Bumej,  Priestley,  and  Huid ;  and  Qermany  owes  also  to 
him  the  first  completa  translation  of  Shakespeare's  playa, 
which,  though  it  is  deficient  in  poetical  mnita,  and  some- 
what too  free,  is  still  ralusble  on  account  of  its  geural 
correctness.    He  died  on  the  S7th  April  183a 

BttuJea  editing,  with  m«moin^  «a  edlUm  ottha  later  Genun 
poeU,  hfl  is  tha  author  of  Saadiuch  tUr  ClanieMM  LiUratur  (1788) ; 
Sntwurf  etntr  TkeorU  und  LittrtUur  dtr  tdOiun  WianieKa/Un 
<17S3);  B*i*pultai»mlung  nir  TkmrU  %mi  lAtmtw  d*r  aat«M» 
iriMfMd^^  (8  ToU,  1788-95):  tOaiuA  dtr  trimnmh^ 
kund*  (179»)i  and  Dnimakr  aUdnUaAtr  JDidOhaut  (17W). 
Most  of  thaw  works  lure  psncd  tlumi^  aarnsl  editJoni; 

ESCHENiIAY£R,  Kabl  Abolt  Auqusi  tot  (1770- 
1853)  a  Qerman  phDosopher  and  physias^  was  bom  at 
Nutenbeig  4th  Jsnnary  1770;  After  reonvinc  his  eariy 
education  at  tha  Caroline  aeadrany  of  Stuttgart,  ne  entered 
the  nniTemty  of  Talangen,  where  ha  receiTed  the  da^m  of 
doctor  of  mediune.  He  practised  for  some  time  as  a  physi- 
cian at  SnU,  and  then  at  Kirchheim,  and  in  IBll  he  was 
chosen  extraordinaiy  professor  of  phiW>plur  and  medicine 
at  TQbingen.  In  1818  he  became  ordinuy  |^essor  of 
practical  pbilosophy,  but  in  1836  he  resigned  bs  professor- 
ship, and  took  np  Ms  residence  at  Kirehbeim,  where,  till  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  deroted  his  whole  attention  to  pbflo- 
Bopbical  studies.  He  died  on  the  13th  NoTefnber  1802. 
The  philosc^y  d  Escbonmayer  is  grounded  primarily  on 
the  Kantian  metaphysics,  and  in  many  particulars  his  viewa 
are  identical  with  those  of  Schelling^  but  ha  differed  from  him 
In  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute.  He  believed 
that  in  order  to  ccanplete  the  arc  of  truth  pbHosopfay  must 
be  supplemented  by  what  he  called  '*  non-philosophy,"  a 
kind  of  mystical  illomination  by  which  was  obtained  a> 
belief  in  God  that  conid  not  be  reached  by  mere  intelleo- 
tual  effort  Thus  beyond  that  system  tk  tmtii  which, 
according  to  the  three  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beantifol,  and 
the  good,  he  divided  into  phyucs,  nsthetic^  and  ethics,  he 
recognised  t  transcendental  torelation  giTen  in  Hxe  idea  of 
the  DtAy.  He  carried  thb  strong  tudent^  to  o^stidsm 
Into  his  physical  reeearehei^  and  was  led  by  it  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  anhnal  ""g^™,  He 
ultimately  became  a  devout  heUsrer  in  dMioniacal  and 
spiritual  posssssioB ;  and  his  later  writings  are  all  strong^ 
impr^nated  with  this  lower  aupunataralism. 

His  principal  woAm  are— iKt  mtmfUt  <m  OfMi  Uthtrgamft 
Mr  NUk^iloto^it.  I80S  ;  FmiMA  du  tOuMan  itagi*  cUf  aUr- 
Afaytulismat  atta  ^^iol.und  peyeMtektn  0*Mtmn  n  irkUb-tn, 
181< :  SytUM  dtr  MoralphUoaojiM*,  1818 ;  Aydtofogia  dni 
ThMtK,  aU  m^rixh*,  ntiu,  mfmrniMttt,  I82S ;  StUgbmapkil' 
MopkU,  8  vols.,  1818-24 ;  Dit  StgiPteJu  MtUgimupMemrMa 
vtrglieAm  mU  dm  Chridl.  Frindp.,  1884 ;  Ptr  ItcluKriMMiuu  «»- 
ier«r  Toft,  1836  (dlraoted  against  Stnnsi'a  Ltfii^Jaut);  Ontfiid 
noixlun  Himnut  vmd  SoUi,  an  im  DOwion  tinu  tntmitu*  Mad. 
ehmt  Itobathtit,  1697 ;  OruitdriM  dtr  JTaliajatampkii,  UU ; 
Onindtaat  dtr  CkrUa.  FkilmfhU,  1840 :  and  MvoMMlMm  «tir 
dtrfkgtUaitn  Wtltbau,  W% 

ESOHSCHOLTZ,  JToBJurx  FuBDncfH,  a  Geiman  tia' 

Teller  and  naturalist,  bora  November  13,  179S,  at  Doipat, 
where  he  died  May  13,  1831.  He  was  naturalist  and 
physician  to  Kotsebue's  exploring  expedition  during 
181S-18.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap^ioted  professor 
medicine,  and  manager  of  the  coolc^cal  museum  of  the 
university  at  Dorpat,  and  in  1833-2S  he  aectnnpanied 
Kotsebue  on  bis  second  voyage  of  discovery.  Among 
Eschscholts's  publications  are  the  Sjfitem  dtr  AhUepfien, 
Berlin,  1839,  and  the  Zotiogischtr  Allot.  The  genus  (4 
plants  BiKhtcholtiia  was  named  by  Gfaamisso  in  honour  of 
the  naturalist  For  a  figure  of  the  first  spedea  desraibed, 
M,  cciifarmea,  see  £^  pu^  iL  in  toL  iv.  U  this  woA, 


ESCHWEQE;thehBadtownofaeirde  in  Uw  distrteC 
of  Cassel,  provinoa  of  Hesse-Kassan,  Fmssiii,  ii  dtnataf 
on  the  Wenai  and  on  the  Bebia-FriKlland  railway,  abodt* 
88  miles  BOtd^^ast  of  OasseL  It  consists  <tf  ttw  dd  town 
on  the  left  bank  of  tha  Werra,  the  new  town  on  ^  ri^^ 
bank,  and  BrOckanhatiaen  <yi  a  small  ialand  connected  with 
thmfd  and  new  town  \a  bridges.  It  is  a  thriving  mann- 
factnring  town,  its  chief  Industries  being  leatlier-makin^ 
yam-spinning,  cotton  and  linen  weaving,  the  manufacture 
of  liquors  and  oil,  and  glue  and  soap  boiling.  It  has  two 
ancient  buildings,  the  Kicholaa  tower,  built  in  1105,  and 
the  old  casfls.  The  population  of  Esehwege  in  1876  vm 
7724. 

.E3CH1VEILEB,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Fraasia,  in  the 
government  distrfct  of  Aix-larchapelle,  ia  situated  on  the 
Inde,  and  on  the  Bc^-Mark  railway,  about  8  miles  E.N.E. 
from  Aiz-la-cbapelle.  It  possesses  three  largo  iron-rolling 
mills,  and  among  its  other  industries  are  the  manufocture 
of  iron  and  tin  wares,  muslins,  needles,  and  wire.  In  the 
neighboorhood  are  some  very  valuabla  coal  mines,  flu 
population  in  1875  was  15,540. 

ESCOBAR  Y  MENDOZA,  Amtonio  (1089-1669)  a 
Spanish  casuist,  was  a  des^ndant  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Mendoiat,  and  waa  bom  at  Talladolid  in  1689.  He 
was  educated  by  the  Jesuib^  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
took  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon  became  a  famooa 
preacher,  and  his  fadlity  waa  so  great  tiiat  for  60  yean 
he  preached  daily,  and  sonwtinus  twice  a  day.  Notwith- 
standing his  constant  ocatoricil  effort^  he  was  a  ToluninovB 
writer,  and  pnUlahad  altogether  for^  toIb.  in  folia  "Em 
first  literary  eSbrts  were  Latin  Tetses  in  praise  d  St  Ijgna- 
tuu  Ix^ola  and  the  Turgin  Mary ;  biA  he  is  best  known 
as  a  writer  mi  eamistiy.  His  pt^pal  works  ait  9im 
mvla  Cantam  Cotueientiae,  several  scripture  commentaries 
Libtr  ThtUogicB  aumifu,  and  Vnivtrta  Theohgim  merviu 
ProUemaia.  fHie  first  mentioned  of  these  was  severely 
criticised  hj  Pascal  in  the  fifth  and  riztSi  of  his  Provincial 
Letiert,  as  tending  to  inculcate  a  loose  system  of  morality. 
It  contains  the  famous  maxim  that  purity  of  intenti^ 
may  be  a  justification  of  actions  which  ara  contrary  to  the 
moral  code  and  to  human  laws ;  and  its  general  tendency 
is  to  find  excuses  for  the  majority  of  human  frailties.  His 
doctrines  were  disapfnoved  of  by  many  Catholics,  and  were 
mildly  condemned  by  Rome.  They  were  also  ridiculed  in 
witty  verses  by  Uoliire,  Boileau,  and  La  Fontaine,  and 
gradually  the  name  Escobar  came  to  be  tised  in  France 
as  a  lynonym  for  a  person  who  is  adroit  in  making  the 
rales  of  morality  harmonize  with  his  own  interests. .  Not- 
withstanding the  apparent  looseness  of  his  moral  teaching, 
Escobar  is  said  to  have  been  simple  in  his  habits^  a  strict 
observer  of  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  unweariedly  xealotfB 
in  his  efforts  to  refomi  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  he 
hsdtodesL   He  died  4th  July  1669. 

ESCORIAI^  or,  as  the  name  is  oot  uufrequently  given, 
EscuuiX,  one  cf  the  most  rsmarkable  buildings  in  Enn^ 
comprlring  at  oaee  a  convent  a  church,  a  palace^  ana  a 
mansbleiiiiL  It  is  aitnated  on  the  loatii-eastflm  versant  of 
the  Kern  de  Onsdarrama,  on  die  borders  U  New  Castile, 
about  37  milea  N.W.  of  Madrid,  and  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  railway  between  Uadrid  and  Avila.  Its  lati- 
tude is  40*  S5'  K.,  its  longitude  4*  1'  W.,  and  its  height 
above  the  sea  3000  feet  The  surrounding  country  is  a 
sterilB  and  gloomy  wOdsraess  expoeed  to  the  cold  and 
blighting  blasts  of  the  Sierra.  According  to  the  usual  tra- 
dition, which  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  ng'ect,  the 
Escorial  owes  its  existence  to  a  vow  made  by  Philip  IL  of 
Spain  shortly  after  the  bettie  of  St  Quantin,  in  which  his 
forces  succeeded  in  routing  the  amy  of  France.  The  day 
of  the  victoiy,  August  10, 1007,  was  sacred  to  St  Laurence,* 
and  aoowdingl^  the  bnildiu|  was  ^^^^^^f^*^ 
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wad  neaired  the  tille  of  El  real  Mon/uttrio  tU  Sam 
Lortnio  del  Efeorial.  The  last  distinctive  epithet  was 
derirod  from  the  little  hamlet  in  the  ficinitj  which 
farni8hed''sbelter,  not  otAj_  to  the  workmen,  hat  to  the 
monks  of  St  Jerome  who  were  afterwards  to  he  in  poeses- 
eioa  of  the  monastery ;  aod  the  hamlet  itself  is  generally 
hnt  perhaps  enooeoasly  supposed  to  be  indebted  for  its 


Dame  to  the  Koria  or  dross  of  certain  old  iron  mineaf 
preparation  of  the  plana  and  the  soperintendence  of  the 
work  were  entrusted  by  the  king  to  Jaaa  Bantiata  de 
Toledo,  a  Spanish  architect- who  had  received  most  of  his 
professional  edacation  in  Italj.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  April  1563  ;  and  nnder  the  king's  personal  inspectioQ 
the  work  npidly  adranced.     Abundant   supplies  of 


Vlewi  ud  Plu  of  ttaa  EKorial.* 


Canaa. 
1.  Prladpil  iDlruM  ud  portlM. 
X,  Coarv  er  tM  klnft  (/Wl*  A  IM 

a  VaiEibftl*  «f  Iha  ehorch. 
4.  CboJr  of  ttaa  tomliurliU. 
•  C«t)ti«  of  tb*  cborcb  utd  projM- 

lion  of  lh«  dotn«, 
1  OrMlar  ehtpsL 
T.  nut!)  «IUr. 
a  Cliaiwl  of  St  John, 
a  Cbapal  «f  St  HkbML 

benoqaei\a,  a  granite-like  stone,  were  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  for  rarer  materials  the  resources  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  World  were  put  under  con- 
tribution. The  death  of  Toledo  in  1567  Uireatened  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  enterprise, 
but  a  worthy  successor  was  found  in  Juan  Herrera,  Toledo's 
favourite  pupil|  who  adhered  in  the  main  to  bis  master's 


IOl  Chapel  af  St  Hanxtoa. 
IL  Chapel  of  Uw  Routt. 

13.  Tomb  ot  Loatak  Cailota. 
11  Chtpal  of  Uw /Wrocfata 

14.  Cbapd  ot  Uw  CrUt9  4»  Im'  hM 
mmtrlt. 

U.  ChaMi  o(  Uw  ElanB  T1>oaM«d 
Vlrfflni. 

14.  Former  Cbuel  of  Uw  Palratiato. 
IT.  SurMr. 

Palacs. 
la  Prlndpt]  cosrt  of  tb*  paUwa. 


1«.  Ladin'  towar. 

9ft  Court  of  Iha  ma«k& 

IL  AptniiMntt  of  tha  rejal  Children. 

n.  Roral  oratorr. 

».  Oralorr  vbara  PhlUp  II.  dwd. 

SiHTirur 
■4.  Enlraace  to  mmloMrj. 
It.  Cluaroomi. 
M.  Old  phlkaophlcal  halL 
IT.  Old  Ibooloaletl  halL 
3S.  ChaiDbai  of  aacrata. 
in  Old  ralaetor]'- 


M.  EalraBc*  to  Ua  collan. 
It  Cotlcia  jud. 

Comn 
n  Cloefe  tnm. 
SS.  PrlndiMl  cloMar. 
H  Coart  of  Iha  nanpUML 
U.  Prtor  *  calL 
M.  ArchlicL 
S7.  Old  church. 
3S.  VUllori'baU. 
39,  Hanoicrlpi  Ubrar^, 
Ml  CoDTCnt  refccterr. 


>  RadacaX  front  a  larga  plan  r^f  iht  EacorUl  Id  tlia  Britlali  UunUD, 
*MmatUihda  jMoriaf,"  pot^Uabad  at  MiOrid  in  I87«. 


designs.  On  September  13,  1584,  the  last  stone  of  the 
masonry  was  laid,  and  the  works  were  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination in  1593.  Each  succeaaive  occupant  of  the  Spanish 
throne  baa  done  something,  however  slight,  to  the  restora- 
tion or  adornment  of  Philip's  convent-palace,  and  Ferdinand 
did  BO  much  in  this  way  that  he  has  been  called  a  second 
founder.  In  all  its  principal  features,  however,  the  Escorial 
remains  what  it  was  made  by  the  genius  of  Toledo  and 
Herrera  working  out  the  grand,  if  abDonna]  desires  of  thoir 
dark-soultd  mostec 
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The  ground  plan  of  tlie  bnildtog  ]■  uid  to  ooeu]>7  tu  «m 
of  396,783  iqawe  fsa^  and  tlia  total  ana  of  aU  the  atones 
wonld  fona  a  eansswaj  one  metre  in  bnadth  and  95  miles 
in  lengtlL  There  are  eeren  tower^  fifteen  gatewajv  and, 
aeoordtacto  Loa  Santoe,  no  fairer  than  12,000  windowe  and 
doure.  The  general  arr>"ffement  iaaliownbf  the  aecom- 
panjing  plan.  Entoru.^  the  main  entraneo  the  viaitor 
fioda  himself  in  an  atrinm,  called  the  Cooit  (tf  tlu  Kings 
( P<uio  dt  lot  Reyet)  from  the  statnee  the  kings  of  Judah^ 
by  Juan  Bantiata  konc^rc^  whieh  adom  the  facade  of  the 
cbureh.  The  udea  of  Uie  atrium  are  uiif<Htnnatelf  occupied 
bj  plain  ttngainlj  boildings  fire  storiee  in  height^  awkwardly 
accommodating  themselvee  to  the  upward  dope  of  the 
ground.  Of  the  grandaor  of  tha  church  itadf,  bowever, 
there  can  be  no  question :  it  is  the  finest  portion  <tf  the 
whole  Eacorial,  and,  according  toFerguasoo,  deserraa  torank 
es  one  of  the  great  Renaissance  ehurchee  ci  Europe.  It  is 
about  340  feet  from  east  to  west  by  300  from  north 
to  eouth,  aod  thus  occupies  an  area  of  about  70,000  square 
feet  Tlie  dome  is  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  ita  luight  at 
the  centre  ia  about  320  feet  In  glaring  contrast  to  the 
bold  and  simple  forms  of  the  architecture^  which  belongs  to 
the  Doric  style,  were  the  bronae  and  marblee  and  pictures 
of  the  high  altar,  the  masterpiece  of  the  Milanese 
Oiaeomo  Trezxo,  almost  rained  by  the  French.  Directly 
under  the  altar  is  situated  the  pantaaoa  or  royal  mausoleum, 
a  richly  decorated  octagonal  chamber  with  upwards  of 
twenty  nichea,  occupied  by  black  marble  wiku  or  aaieophsgi, 
kept  sacred  for  the  dust  of  kings  or  mothers  of  kings.' 
There  are  the  remains  <tf  Charles  Y.,  of  Fbilip  IL,  and 
of  lUl  their  snceeaaors  on  the  Spanish  throne  down  to 
Ferdinard  VXI.,  with  the  exception  of  Philip  T.  and 
Ferdinand  VI.  SeTeral  of  the  sarcophagi  are  stiU  empty. 
For  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family  there  h  a 
separata  ranlt,  known  as  the  PaiUeon  dt  for  Ittfaniet,  or 
more  familiariy  by  the  dreadfully  snggeatiTe  name  of  £t 
Pudridtn.  The  moet  interesting  room  in  the  palace  is 
Philip  IL's  cell,  from  which  through  an  opening  in  the 
well  he  could  see  the  eelebration  of  mass  whOe  too  ill  to 
leare  his  bed.  The  library,  situated  above  the  principal 
porUc(^  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  com- 
priaing  the  king's  own  collection,  the  extensiTe  bequest  of 
biago  de  Mendoza,  Philip's  ambasaador  to  Kome,  the  spoils 
of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  Mnley  Zidan,  and  variona  cm- 
tribntiona  from  courents,  charches,  and  citiee.  It  suffered 
greatlyin  the  fire  of  1671,  and  has  uncebeen  impoverished 
by  plunder  and  neglect.  Among  its  eutioeittes  still  extant 
are  an  andent  Koran,  a  Vtrgil  of  ths  10th  centniy,  an 
Apocalypse  of  the  14th,  £1  libro  de  loajvegot  dtAjedret,  or 
"  Book  of  the  Games  of  Chees, "  by  Alphonso  the  Wua,  and 
the  original  AJcaU  ordinance^  Of  the  Arabic  manuscripts 
which  it  contained  in  the  17th  centnry  a  catalogue  was 
given  in  Hottinger's  Promptuarium  mm  BiHioihtea  Orien- 
tali*,  and  anoUier  in  the  18th,  in  Guiri's  BiUioUuea 
Arabieo-Hupaniea,  3  vols.,  Madrid,  1760-70.  Of  the 
artist  treasures  with  which  the  Escorial  was  gradually  en- 
riched, it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  frescoes  of  Peregrin 
TibaicU,  Carb^al,  Bartitfome  Cardocho,  and  Lucas  Jordan, 
and  the  mcturee  <tf  Claudio  Coell<^  l^tian,  l^ntoratto^  Tan 
der  Wmde^  and  VelssqueK  Many  of  those  that  are  mov- 
able have  been  tranafenod  to  Madnd,  and  many  others  have 
perished  by  fire  er  sack.  The  conflsgraUonof  1671,  already 
mentioned,  raged  for  fifteen  days,  and  only  the  church,  a 
part  of  the  palace,  and  two.toweia  escaped  uniigared.  In 
1808  the  whole  building  «as  exposed  to  the  ravagea  td  the 
French  soldiers  under  Houssaye.  On  the  night  <rf  the  1st 
of  October  1873,  the  esUege  and  seminary,  a  part  the 
palace,  and  the  upper  library  were  devastated  by  fire; 
but  the  damage  occasioned  by  this  has  in  great  meuore 
bean  r^airsd. 


Tba  rtader  wHl  find  a  reniarkalla  daierlption  of  tlie  enoHona] 
ieflnsnce  of  tht  EmotuJ  in  Qainet'i  Vaeancu  e%  EMpagnt;  and  for  liu- 
toricaland  architectnrtl  datftili  ha  ma;  consult  tbefoUofring  vorki: 
— Fray  Jnan  d«  San  Gennimo,  iItmona$  $oirt  la  Fuuaatiom  dtt 
Xieoriat  y  ra  Aftriea,  ia  the  Coleecion  de  Doenmvntoa  inadltoa 
para  la  Hiatoria  de  Eipatla,  vol,  vii. ;  Hemra,  Sumario  y  'Brtv$  Ik- 
elaixuivn  dt  lot  ZHm^o  y  SiUtJnpai  d4  la  Fab.  de  S.  Lorttuo  dtt 
Exorial,  Uadrid,  1589 ;  Joad  ds  Siguenta,  Hidoria  d§  la  Ordn  dt 
San  (hronymo,  Uadrid,  lfi90,  &c;  Cabrera,  Felipe  Segxndo,  iei9 ; 
Jamn  Wadaworth,  Furihtr  Olitnationi  of  tha  English  SamiaK 
Pilgrimt,  London,  1S29, 1830;  Ilario  Ifauorali  de  Cremona,  ^rrafi 
fraiuitnt  del  JBaevriaU,  Bologna,  IB48  ;  Dt  loa  Santoa,  tkteripeiM 
dfl  rtai  monatUrio,  ke.,  Uadrid,  1657;  Andrea  Ximenei,  Ik- 
tcripeioH,  kc,  Uadrid,  1701 ;  Quevedo,  Hutoria  del  Btal  Jfona- 
lUria,  kc.,  Uadrid,  I8t9 ;  Rotondo,  Sitl.  artitliea,  Ac,  del 
'monasttria  dt  San  I«rttuo,  Uadrid,  1858-1S61;  Preacot^  Zift  ^ 
FkitipIL;  UnPitt  Brrao,  Cow  dt  Etp<i%a,\Wt;  Fergaawn,  iTML 
^At  Modtrn  Stilts  nf  ArcAiUcturt,  1878. 

ESDRAS,  Books  or.  The  books  called  Esdras  third 
and  fourth  in  the  aixth  Article  of  the  Church  of  England 
(1563)  Itave  been  more  commonly  known  to  English 
readers  since  the  publication  of  the  Geneva  Bible  (1660)  as 
Eadras  first  and  second.  In  the  eariieet  Proteetant  edition 
of  the  German  Bible  (where  for  the  first  time  the  apocry- 
phal books  were  sharply  separated  from  the  canonical)  these 
two  books  of  Esdras  or  £a<a  stood  first  in  the  former  class 
(1030)k  Though  neither  of  them  was  included  by  Luther 
m  his  version  of  the  Apocrypha  pnbliahed  in  1034:,  they 
both  reappeared  in  Coverdale'a  English  Bible  (I036J  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  this  position  they  have  maintained  in 
all  subsequent  English  translations.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  occur  in  the  Complatensien  polyglot  (1014-17); 
they  were  wholly  excluded  from  the  canon  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  (1646);  nor  did  they  appearin  the  Sixtiae  edition 
of  the  Tnlgate  (1S90X  They  were  printed,  however,  in  the 
Clementine  edition  of  1693,  along  with  the  Prayer  Of 
Manasseh,  though  merely  as  an  appendix,  and  with  a  pre- 
face to  explain  that  they  were  permitted  thus  to  appear 
only  because  they  had  been  occasionally  referred  to  by  the 
fathers,  and  had  found  their  way  into  some  Latin  &bleB 
both  written  ami  printecL  Hough  associated  thus  closely 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  later  hisb^,  they  have  no  such 
intimate  relationship  to  one  another  as  is  suggested  by  their 
namesL  They  differ  widely  in  age,  .origin,  theological 
interest,  literary  and  historic^  importance,  and  must  accord- 
ingly be  treated  as  entirely  separate  worka 

1  EsDRU,  the  Liber  fertiiu  Sadna  of  the  Vulgate  and 
the  thirty-nine  Articles,  is  entitied  in  the  Codex  Vaticanna 
and  in  modem  editions  of  the  LXX  "EcrSpac  a',  but  in  the 
Codex  Alexandrinna  simply  i  tcpcva  With  thj  exception 
of  ch^ia  iiL,  iv.,  and  v.  1-6,  it  is  a  mere  compdation  from 
the  canonical  work  Chronidee-Ezra-Nehemiah.  CSiapi  i, 
which  gives  an  account  <rf  the  celebntion  of  the  passover 
under  Josiah,  and  then  continues  the  history  to  the  deotrao- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  in  088  B.a,  follows  verse  by  veite  the 
narrative  of  3  Ch.  xxxv.  l-xxxvi  31.  There  are^  indeed, 
nnmerous  verbal  discnpandeSf  which  show  that  tha 
writer  had  before  him  a  Hebnv  text  someiAit'  diflbr- 
ent  from  that  which  we  now  possess,  w  dsn  tiut 
he  made  use  of  a  Greek  version  otlier  than  tha  Alexan- 
drian. Somatimes,  too,  he  may  leem  to  have  ddibe- 
rately  abridged  or  expanded  the  text  that  lay  before 
him ;  but  the  ftet  that  on  the  whole  he  d^ended  on 
the  C9ironieler  must  be  abundantly  manifeet  to  any  reader, 
and  needs  not  be  demonstrated  hoa  Hie  vhole  of 
canonioal  book  of  Ezra  is  Mxt  inoorporated,  hut  wi^i  an 
interpolatum  and  a  Relocation.  Ghi^  ii  1-14|,  tdling  of 
the  adiet  of  Gttus  and  the  return  of  the  Jewa  under 
"  Bamanassar  "  or  **  Sanabaaaar,"  cloeely  follows  Ezra  i  In 
like  manner.  Asp.  iL  IS-3A,  tellinfflhow  the  vorks  at 
Jernsalsm  were  interrupted  hv  the.inM^kis&Anunrxes, 
thou^  introduced  at  an  bMi'6r%Ug^in  Wn^Mtive^  is 
entirely  derivtd  fcom  £«a  iv.  Chap.  iii.  1-t.  6, 
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nlating  how  tlia  yoong  Zerabbabel  gained  die  mr  of  Darina, 
tnd  Boeceufully  remiDdod  him  of  a  forgottso  tow  to 
rebuild  Joriualem  and  the  temple,  and  to  reitore  the  holy 
Tassels  and  permit  the  return  of  the  citizens  to  tbetr  places, 
is,  as  has  alread  j  been  indicated,  either  an  original  eontriba- 
tion  or  one  derived  from  some  source  which  is  no  longer 
accessible  to  CUap.  t.  7-70,  containing  tbs  list  of 
those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  under  "  DariuB,''witli 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  temple  nnder  "  Cyrus," 
and  of  the  subsaqnent  interruption  "for  tbs  space  of  two 
years,"  until  the  reign  of  "  Dirina,"  is  derived  from  Ezra 
ii  l-ir.  6.  Chaps,  tl  and  rii.,  corresponding  to  Ezra  t. 
and  TL,  relate  hoir  the  work  iras  resumed  under  Darius,  and- 
completed  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  Chapi  TiiL  1-ix. 
39  repeats  thenarratiTs  of  EzraviL-K,  andchaphii.  37-55 
that  of  NeL  viL  73-TiiL  13. 

The  abruptness  which  characterizes  tbe  booc  as  we  now 
have  it,  both  in  its  beginning  and  at  its  close,  suggests  tbe 
idea  that  possibly  it  may  be  merely  a  fragment  of  soma 
larger  compilation  to  which  reference  is  perliaps  made  in  2 
Maca  il  13.  In  its  present  form  it  has  little  to  distinguish 
it  as  a  composition  from  the  work  of  the  Chronicler,  of 
which  it  is  virtually  an  incomplete  abridgment  The 
special  object  which  the  compiler  may  have  had  in  view  is 
indeed  not  easily  conjectured.  Some  writers  think  they 
can  discover  a  twofold  purpose, — to  give  prominence  to  tbe 
DOW  story  about  Zerubbabel,  and  to  remove  chronological 
difficulties  which  are  raised  by  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra. 
If  tbe  latter  was  indeed  part  of  his  aim,  he  baa  been 
singularly  unsuccessful  Far  from  obviating  any  of  the  diffi- 
culty caused  by  the  Chronicler's  having  apparently  intro- 
duced Artaxerxes  X^ngimanus  and  Xerxes  between  Cyrus 
and  Darias  Hystaspis,  he  has  landed  himself  in  new  and 
glaring  inconsistencies  ^compt,  cjr-,  ii  10,  14,  withiv.  ii). 
A  more  likely  hypothesu  is  that  his  design  was  to  give  to 
the  pubUe  somediing  mora  readable  than  the  bald  and 
litat^  Alezaudriaa  translation.  Critica  are  not  nnanimoua 
upon  the  qnestlon  whether  he  took  his  work  directly  from 
&a  Hebrew  or  from  the  present  LXX.  TersioiL  The 
lo^ority  are  in  faTour  of  the  fonner  new;  but  KeQ  has 
the  influential  support  of  SchUrar  (in  Henog'e  Enejfdtpddit, 
i.  i97f  1877)  in  ^e  latter  optnioD.  It  is  unoertaiii  when 
he  wrotft  £gypt  and  Palestine  hftve  been  aoggested, 
but  without  adequate  data  for  a  definite  coBdasion.  Who- 
mr  he  was  he  had  a  good  command  of  Oreek,  nor  wu  he 
ignorant  of  Hebnw.  As  (or  the  data  of  the  worl^  all  we 
know  is  that  it  vaa  already  in  exutance  and  in  repute  in 
the  time  of  Josephna  That  historian  has  nnfoitunately 
followed  ita  order  of  events  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
canwical  Chronielcr^and  so  has  brought  his  narratiTe  into  in- 
eztric^le  oonf  nuon  in  all  that  reUtea  to  the  Peiaian  period. 

UamiatalEahIr  refetaBoae  to  the  work  aa  anthoritative 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Qyprian, 
in  Athanauni,  and  in  Augustine  ipg  CVa  s^u> 
JerOD^  OB  the  other  hand,  in  bis  prefaea  to  Ezra  and 
KehemikU  (which  is  to  be  found  in"  all  modern  edi- 
tions of  tbe  Vulgate),  has  condemned  both  hooka  of 
Esdra*  as  "somnia"  and  **procnI  abjiciend^"  It  does 
not  occur  in  any  list  uther  of  canonical  or  of  "  ecclesi- 
astical" writings.^  Nor  does  its  place  in  the  Alexandrian 
canon  seem  to  have  been  altogether  undisputed.  For  it  does 
not  occur  in  all  Tjatin  Bibles  presumably  derived  from  the 
LXX.;  and  towards  the  beginning  of  the  16th  centory  it  was 
boIieTod  not  to  exist  at  all  in  Oreal^  so  rare  had  it  become. 


'  UnlM*  hj  i  TOifi^f  or  Peitvr  of  Athwiaaliu  {Bjkttola  /atabt), 
lingo  a  S.  C«ro,  and  othara  thii  book  w  ToaanL  Bnt  It  U  mor«  pro- 
baUa^iattha  "Shaphtnl"  of  Hennii  m  Intndod.  B««  Da  Watt*- 
Schradar,  JIM.  aae.  SI,  note  k  By  Augu«tiBa*a  "Eadna  Ubri  dno'' 
(Dt  Doetr.  CAr.  U.  8>  wa  an  probaUjr  u>  WuUntsnd  eST  XlTa  sad 
Nsbtndali ;  Vut  sevfara     Cit.  Lib 


3  EsoRjLS,  tha  liber  qvartut  Xtdra  of  the  Tulgate* 
(Ezra,  Kehemiah,  and  1  Esdros  being  the  other  threeX 
was  originally  written  in  Oreek,*  and  probably  entided 
d«waA.v^it  'kvtpa.  (so  Fritzsche ;  bnt  Hilgenfela  argoea 
for  *£{^  i  rpo^^nft).  With  the  exception  of  incon- 
siderable fragmeoU,  the  original  (Qreak)  text  has  been 
lost ;  but  numerous  ancient  translations  still  testify  to  tlie 
wide-spread  popularity  which  tha  work  enjoyed  during  the 
earlier  eanturies  of  the  Christian  era.  Five  distinct  ver- 
sions are  now  known  to  seholarsj—tbe  Latin,  Syriat^ 
Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Armenian.  ^Of  these  the  Latin  is  iKe 
oldest  and  tbe  best  In  most  of  its  M8S.,  and  in  all  tho 
eastern  vetsions,  tbe  first  two  and  the  lost  two  cbapten  of 
the  received  Vnlgsta  text  are  omitted;  and  eighty-tbres 
versea  are  inserted  between  vil  35  and  vil  36  The 
geonineness  of  these  verses  cannot  be  doubted  :  they  ware 
known  to  Ambrose,  Yigilantins,  and  Jerome,  and  in  1875 
were  rediscovered  by  Bensly  in  a  MS.  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury. The  four  chapters  just  mentioned  Fritzsche  proposes 
to  call  tlie  fifth  book  of  Ezra.  '  They  are  certainly  dis- 
tinct from  tbe  original  2  Esdros,  and  are  by  general  consent 
assigned  to  a  Christian  authorship  of  or  near  the  3d 
century. 

The  apocalyptic  character  of  2  Esdras  has  already  been 
indicated  (vol  ii.  p.  175-6).  Its  seven  visions  all  h&ve  refer- 
ence to  the  future  of  Jerusalem,  the  central  question  being 
whether  and  when  the  city  is  to  be  restored  and  its  enemies 
punished.  Tbs  fifth  vision  (xi  I-xiL  61)  is  of  chief  im- 
portance to  the  critic;  his  conclusions  upon  the  date  and 
origin  of  tbe  book  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  symbolical  eagle,  the  wings,  the  featbani, 
and  the  heada  there  described.  According  to  I^nrence, 
C.  J.  van  der  Tlis,  and  Lucke  (2d  edition),  the  vision  is 
to  be  explained  as  having  reference  to  the  whole  couf-- 
of  Roman  history  from  Romulus  to  Julius  Cxsar.  The 
three  heads  are  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Cnsar;  and  the  worL. 
was  composed  about  tbe  time  of  the  assasanation  of  the 
Ust-nameid.  Hilgenfeld,  in  his  earlier  interpretation  of  the 
Tiuon  (1857),  referred  it  to  the  Ptolemiea;  bntin  1867  he 
subetitated  the  Selencid%  while  adhering  to  his  originai 
opinion  that  the  three  heada  are  Ciesar,  Antwuj,  and 
Oetanan,  and  that  tbe  work  waa  written  immediaU'ly  after 
the  death  of  Anbwy.  The  minority  of  modem  critics  b» 
lisTo  that  Rome  under  the  empire  is  intended ;  but  there 
an  nnnerona  differences  aa  to  the  details  of  this  inteipre- 
tation.  Qntschmid  and  aome  others  identify  the  three 
beads  with  Septimiua  Severus,  CaracaUa,  and  Oeta,  thna 
placing  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  part  of  tha  work 
as  late  as  the  year  218  A.i>.*  Bnt  themtm  general  ojnnion 
ainca  Cortodi  (1781)  has  been  Ui^  the  three  Flavian  enu 
parors,  Vaspasianf  Titni^  and  Domitian,  an  intended  bj 
that  symbol  Coirodi  himself  and  Kwald  anign  tha  bool 
to  tha  reign  of  ^tos ;  Yolkmar,  Lan^n,  and  Renan  to  that 
of  Nervs ;  and  GfrSrer,  DillmaBB,  Wieseler,  and  Sdiflnr  to 
that  of  Domitian.  On  tha  whola^  it  may  be  aaid  that  then 
is  a  growing  consansua  of  opinion  infaTOOr  of  a  date  some- 
where between  81  and  97  A.n 

As  upon  the  question  of  data,  so  upon  the  question  ol 
authorship,  critics  an  now  more  nearly  agreed  than 
formeriy  in  the  belief  that  the  book  belongs  to  the  Jewish 
cycle  of  apocalyptic  Uteratore,  and  that  its  author  was  pro- 
bably a  Pharisee^  and  possibly  one  vrho  may  have  fought  on 
tha  walli  of  Jerusalem  in  the  final  atrnggle.    It  ia^  indeed. 


■  Tbevgb  It  begtna  tlien  iHth  tha  wordi  "Libar  Eadiw  prapMas 
Hcatiiliu."  la  tka  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  Tonloas  U  U  atyUd 
tba  JlrH  of  Em.    In  th*  Araaalan  it  ia  tbo  third. 

*  Ewald  U  almost  aloM  la  daln^ug  for  Ife-c-Sabrnr  i 
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stronglj,  evea  fieicttlf,  Jewuh  ia  iU  ST&ipatliiea;  and  it 
ia  not  a  littlfl  remarkable  tbat  it  Bhoyld  have  made  bo  little 
impression  npon  tbe  Jewinli  mind,  irhile  by  the  Christians, 
uD  the  other  hand,  it  vas  reeeiTsd  with  great  reepect,  and 
was  indebted  to  them  for  its  preservation.  It  has  not  passed 
through  their  hands  without  alteration.  The  inaerUon  of. 
the  word  "Jesus"  in  chap.  tiL  28  maybe  mentioned  as  an 
iiiat&Dce  cf  the  changes  it  has  undergone. 

By  tbe  author  of  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (chap.  ziL),  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stnm.  Ui.  16),  by  Tertnlliaii 
(/)*  hab.  ««/.,  3),  and  by  Ambrose  {D*  Bono  Jforti^ 
chap:  x.-zii.},  S  Esdras  is  referred  to  as  prophetio  aeripture. 
The  nnfaTonrable  judgment  of  Jerome  upon  both  books  of 
Esdras  is  on  the  other  band  repeated  with  special  emphasis 
with  regard  to  this  in  his  treatise  tgainifr  Vigitintiui  The 
work  was  never  included  in  any  list  oC  canonical  or  ecele- 
siaatieal "  writings,  nor  did  it  generally  appear  in  MS.  Latin 
bibles.  It  waa  printed,  howsTor,  in  Ff ister's  Bamberg  Latin 
Bible  (li60).  and  frequently  thereafter.  To  this  circnm- 
stanee,  doubtless,  it  owei  ita  somewhat  too  high  positioD, 
both  in  the  Protestant  and  in  the  Itomish  Apocrypha.  It 
maj  be  interesting  to  notice  that  Columbus  diow  from 
chap.  vi.  42  one  of  the  arguments  which  ho  aoppprtad 
his  cause  in  the  conferenea  of  Salamanca  in  1487  (KaruntCf 
Co/eeeiont  iL  S6I). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  3  Esdru  baa  exercised  con. 
aiderable  influence  on  the  course  of  Christian  thought, 
especially  on  eschatologigal  snbjecU;  but  in  case*  of  xeal 
coincidence  between  its  teaching  and  that  of  Paul,  tbe 
honour  of  priority  ia  now  tsij  generally  conceded  to  tbe 
canonical  writer.  The  work  ia  oif  great  antbority  in  some 
Oriental  dmrches;  and  it  has  been  a  speeiol  faTOurita  with 
many  Western  mystici,  ancb  u  Sdiirnikfeld  and  tbe  once 
famous  Antoinette  Bonrignon. 

^nscbendorf,  in  his  Apoealfpua  ApoayjAtgf  prlnte  a 
Greek  Apocalypse  of  Esdras,  wbieb  is  to  be  distingaiahed 
from  3  Eidraa.  -  It  aeems  to  date  from  the  3d  centory  of 
tbe  Christian  en,  and  to  belong  origuiallj  to  tbe  Christian 
cycle  (see  toL  ii.  p.  179J. 

Tbe  best  commentsrr  on  1  Esdras  is  that  of  0.  F.  Frituctie  In 
tbe  Sxtj^iaeka  Bandbueh  (Leipsic,  1851).  Sc«  alao  hi*  critical 
editioa  of  tlia  l«zt  (lAbrt  apocrypAi  Vettrit  TtMam^nll  qtwcs  cum 
tommniarieentv!0{L6ivrie,lt7i):  D«  Wetts-Schrtder,  iiK/r»itxf, 
sects.  8<t3~4  (18«9),  Scburer  in  Heriog's £>utd^adu,i.  498 (1877V 
— Thm  lisTS  been  MTcraJ  critical  editions  of  the  Latin  teit  <rf  3 
Esdras,  the  earliest  having  been  those  of  Fabricio*  (1711)  and  Saba- 
tier  (1761).  Lanrenca  waa  the  first  editor  of  the  Ethioptc  version 
(Oiford,  1820),  Ewald  of  the  Arable  (Gottingen,  1883),  and  Ceriani 
of  the  Striae  (Uilan,  1868).  The  Vstuas,  codex  of  tfaa  Arabic  hat 
now  for  the  Srat  time  been  edited  bj  GUdemeisUr  (Bonn,  1877). 
The  Armenian  ia  to  be  found  In  tbe  Armenian  Bible  (Venice,  1805). 
The  latest  editions  of  the  Latin  ve  those  of  Hilgenfeld  (18S0)  and 
of  0.  F.  Frittache  (£«M  JpoerypM,  aa  above).  A  good  accoant 
of  the  worlr,  with  aa  almost  exbanetiTe  catslogoa  of  the  Bodem 
literatnroof  theanbject,  iagiren  bjr  Schiirer  in  hit  Jh^fwfesbtnwnilfeA^ 
ZtitgacXidUt  (Leipaie,  1S71).  In  1876  Ben  sir  published  the  resolte 
of  an  examination  of  tbe  Amiens  HS.,  whica  datei  fram  the  Sth 
eontnrj.  The  missing  fragment  has  also  been  found  In  s  Smnish 
>ia  (sao  Camhriitt  Journal  of  Pkilologf,  1877V  See  also  Reau, 
Let  Mtangih%  (Paris,  1877)^  and  Drummond,  tkt  Jtioith  Jfiutah, 
(Ix>ndoD,  1878).  (J.  S.  BL.) 

ESHER,  a  village  and  pariah  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
England,  is  situated  about  15  miles  S.W.  of  London,  Near 
it  ia  Claremont  Palace  (built  by  the  great  Lord  Clive), 
formerly  the  residence  oi  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  mors 
recently  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family.  Of  the  mansion 
house  of  Esber,  in  which  Cardinal  WoUey  resided  for  three 
or  fonr  weeks  after  hia  sudden  fall  from  power  in  1929,  only 
tbe  gatehouse  now  remains.  A  new  mansion  was  erected 
in  1803.  Eahor  church  contains  some  fine  memoriah,  and 
one  of  ita  throo  bells  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Si'n 
Puuingo  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1871  waa  1810. 
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ESHREF,  or  AsHBEr,  a  tovm  of  Persia  in  the  province 
of  llamnderan,  -about  SO  miles  west  of  Astrabad,  and  S 
miles  inland  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  lies  in  a  bellow  of 
the  mountains  richly  embowered  with  cypress,  orange,  and 
melcm  treea.  Tbe  inhabitants,  who  number  about  6000  or 
6000,  eompriae,  aocordmg  to  Napier,  the  descendante  of  a 
Gsoigian  colony  introduced  by  Shah  Abbas  Sebwi,  aome 
families  of  Taliah  and  Tata  (tbe  former  a  Tarkiah,  tbe  eeecnd 
a  Persian  tribe),  and  a  number  ttf  Qodara,  a  peculiar  pariah 
race,  poMibly  of  Indian  origin.  Foreign  trade,  especially 
with  CMittantini^a  and  Aatrakhan,  ia  canied  on  by  meani 
of  tbe  port  of  Masbbad-i-S«r,  about  SO  mflea  to  the  K.W.. 
tbe  exporU  being  cotton,  ingar,  and  cutlery,  and  the  im- 
ports iron  Tessela  and  crockery.  The  principal  building 
are  the  two  dilapidated  royal  palaces^  They  were  built  m 
a  style  of  great  magni6eence  by  Shab  Abbaa,  and  eftor 
a  conflagration  vere  leatored  by  Shab  Nadir,  tbe  eonqueror 
of  Delhi.  Tbe  third  palace  of  Sefiabad,  sittuted  on  an 
eminence  above  tbe  town,  has  been  xeplaeed  by  a  modem 
building  in  the  European  style. 

Fw  dataHi  see  S-Ot'^mafn  *vs  dm  Xrfm  ia  JT.  JTiUffacJU* 
ffm,-£inc(.  /tlimn^  tn  Slttramierf,  1871,  quoted  ia  Petermana'a 
JfiltMl-t  187$;  and  Kapier'a  "Diaiy  of  a  Tonr  in  KhoTssaas," 
in  /ours.  9/JCag.  Qtog.  Soe.,  1678. 

£SKi-J)JUMA,  orEsKi-DjuHirA,  a  town  of  Bulgaria,  ia 
the  eaqjakof  Rostchuk,  about  22  miles  west  of  Shnmla,  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Binar-dogh.  It  has  asTcral 
moeques  and  baths,  and  derives  great  local  importance  from 
its  fairs,  of  which  the  greatest,  in  May,  is  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  merchants  from  north  and  aouth,  and  dtsplaya 
a  variety  of  Oermen,  French,  Swisa,  and  Ruasian  goods. 

See  Hilbeig,  Kaeh  Etk!  Djumaia,  mtt  BirUkt  »ib*r  Ht  tttm  w* 
Etki  Pjumaia  ivi  2Iai  1878  ton  i.  £xc  Or.  Edmund  Ztekif, 
Vienna,  1876. 

ESKILSTUNA,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  the  government  of 
Sddermanland,  anddiatrict  of  Nykoping,  on  the  Hjelmar-Ae^ 
which  imitea  Lake  Hjelmar  with  Lake  Malar.  It  ia  the 
principal  centre  of  Swedish  manufacturing  industry,  pos- 
sesung  a  royal  musket-factory,  engineering  works,  cutlery 
establisbments,  needle  factories,  dye-works,  and  tanneriea. 
The  place  is  mentioned  in  the  13th  centviry,  and  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  an  English  missionary  called  Eskil 
who  Buffersd  martyrdom  and  was  buried  on  tbe  spot  It 
rose  into  importance  in  the  reign  of  Charies  X.,  who 
bestowed  on  it  considerable  privilegea,  and  gave  the'  first 
impulse  to  ita  manufacturing  activity.    Population  €130. 

ESKIMO,  Eskimos,  or  EsquiuAUX,  the  name  applied 
by  European  ethnologists  to  a  large  number  of  cognata  but 
widely  separated  tribes,  which  are  scattered  along  the  coasts 
of  the  arctic  regionaof  America  and  Asia.  ITie  Danish  form 
of  the  word  has  recently  supplanted  the  oldsr  French  form. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Abenaki  Ind.an  Eskimat- 
lie  or  the  Ojiba  AaHmeff,  both  terms  meaning  "those 
who  eat  raw  flesh."  Tbe  native  name  is  Jnnuit — a  word 
signifying,  as  names  of  savage  tribes  frequently  do,  "Th« 
poople."  The  Eskimo  constitute  a  very  homogeneoue  race, 
and  are  the  widest  spread  aboriginal  people  in  the  world. 
They  are  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  being  confined  to  tbe 
arctio  coast  of  America,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  Bebring  Strait  On  tbe  American  shores  they 
are  found,  in  broken  tribes,  from  East  Oreecland  to  the 
western  shores  of  Alaska, — never  far  off  the  coast,  or  south 
of  the  region  where  the  winter  ice  allows  seals  to  congregate 
in  large  numbets.  They  thus  stretch  for  3200  miles  from 
S.E  to  S.^Y.;  and  though  in  all  likelihood  they  have 
little  intercourse  with  each  other,  yet,  judging  from  the 
traditions,  th?  soparate  tribes  must  have  maintained  their 
present  characteristic  language  and  mode  of  life  for  at  least 
1000  years,  ^font  probably,  JtkeJth^  r«at  of.  the  aborigines 
of  the  New  Worid,  thoy  come  from  Aaia  at  jtnne  rerx, 
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nmota  poriod.  Tbs  K.W.  American  Coast  Indians,  whoee 
modas  ^  lifs  are  mach  the  aame  af  the  Eakimo,  bear  a 
atriking  ceaemblaDce  to  them  in  appearanca.  The  Eskimo 
maj  tboa  hare  been  fiahing  Indiana,  who  formerlj  liTod  on 
iba  banks  of  the  great  riven  whiiih  flow  into  the  Polar 
Ocean,  and  were  gradoall/  driven  seaward  by  the  more 
aouthem  Indiana^  againat  whom  tbey  to  this  day  maintain  a 
violent  eamtty.  In  the  oonne  of  their  migrations  thejr 
arrived  in  Qrionell  Land,  croased  Smith  Sonnd,  not  further 
north  than  Cape  Um'on,  according  to  Narea,  then  advanced 
gradoally  aonthward  along  the  west  coast  of  Oreenland, 
doubled  Cape  Farewell^  and  spread  up  the  eaat  coast  as  far 
north  as  man  has  yet  reached.  They  may  have  rounded, 
with  the  muak  ox  and  the  lemming,  the  north  end  of 
Greenland,  but  the  probabilities  are  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. Even  on  hunting  expeditions  they  rarely  with- 
draw more  than  20  miles  from  the  ooast,  and  only  ia 
very  exceptional  cases  30  miles.  Save  a  slight  admixfure 
of  Eoropean  settlers,  they  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  both 
sides  of  Davis  Strait  and  Baffin'a  Bay,  They  extend 
as  far  south  as  abont  60°  N.  lat  on  the  eaatem  aide  of 
America  and  in  the  west  to  60*  on  tiio  eastern  shore  of 
Behring  Strait,  while  S5*  to  60*  are  their  sontbem  limits 
on  the  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Throughout  all  this  range 
no  other  tribes  intervene^  except  in  two  small  spots  on  the 
eoast  of  'Western  America,  where  the  Kennsyan  and 
Ugalenze  Indians  come  down  to  the  shore  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing  The  Alantians  are  closely  allied  to  the  Eskimo 
in  habits  and  language,  though  their  culture  is  somewhat 
more  highly  developed.  Rink  divides  them  into  the 
following  groups,  the  most  eastern  of  which  would  have 
to  travel  nearly  6000  miles  to  reach  the  most  western. 
1.  The  East  Oreenland  Eskimo,  few  in  number,  every 
year  advancing  further  south,  and  having  intercourse  with 
the  next  section.  3.  The  West  Qreenlsnders,  civilized, 
living  under  the  Daoiah  crown,  and  extending  from  Cape 
FanweUto7t*KUt.  3.  TheNorthemmoatGreenlaaderi 
—the  Arctic  Highlander*  of  Ross— confined  to  Smith, 
Whale,  Hurchisun,  and  Wolstenholme  Sonnd^  Borth  of  the 
Melville  Bay  glaciera,  not  extending  to  the  weateni  ahoroa 
of  the  former  atrait,  nor  within  the  memory  of  man  having 
My  intercontie  wiUt  tiiosa  south  of  tiiem.  They  are  very 
iaolated,  have  greatly  decreased  of  late  years,  did  not  until 
recently  possess  the  kayak  <x  akin-covered  canoe,  the 
nmiak  or  open  skin  boat,  or  the  bow  and  arrow,  are  bold 
hnntera,  pagans^  and  are  perhapa  the  most  typical  of  the  Eb< 
kirao  in  GreenlaDd ;  they  have  not  of  recent  years  greatly 
decreased,  though  at  present  they  do  not  nnmber  more 
thaa  200.^  L  The  Labrador  Eakimo,  mostly  dvilised- 
0.  Hie  Eskimo  of  the  middle  regions,  occupying  the  ooaata 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Barter  Island,  beycmd  Mackenzie 
River — perhaps  comparatively  a  rather  heterogeneous  group, 
inhabiting  a  atretch  of  country  2000  miles  iu  length  and  800 
in  ln«adtL  6.  The  Western  Eskimo,  from  Barter  Island  to 
the  western  limits  in  America.  They  differ  aomevbat  from 
the  other  groups  in  various  habits,  such  as  the  use  of  tbe 
baidvor^nble-manned  akin-covered  canoe,  in  the  clothing 
of  the  men,  in  Iheir  labreta,  and  in  the  head-dress  of  the 
women.  Tbey  are  allied  to  the  Aleutians  and  the  Indiana 
of  Alaska.  7.  The  Asiatic  Elakimo  or  Tuski,  who  are  again 
nearly  allied  to  the  Namollo  and  Itelmes,  None  of  the 
Arctic  tribes  of  Europe  or  Asia  have  the  slightest  con- 
nexion with  them.  Of  all  the  Eskimo  those  of  Greenland 
and  Labrador  are  the  best  known ;  the  othen  are  known 
but  partially. 


*  &  partr  of  Etkiuio  from  tb«  weitani  ilda  of  Smith  Bound,  ft1»«t 
Cap*  ItabellA,  cronod  over  in  an  nmlak  and  fire  1iir*ka,  abont  fiva 
yaan  bafora  t^a  anrriTora  of  the  craw  of  t^a  "  Polaris "  wintarad 
thara  In  1872-3.  Thar  IntrodDcad  tha  hm  of  tlia  bov  sod  srrev, 
blthcTto aakaews  unong the  "Antic  mgUaadars." 


Jpptarattee  and  Drm. — The  Eskimo  are  not  ao  smalt  as 
they  are  usually  represented,  their  height — 5  feet  4  inches 
to  5  feet  10  inches,  and  in  rare  cases  evui  6  feet — being 
quite  op  to  the  average  of  the  coast  Indiana.  Their  dxeai, 
however,  givea  diem  a  dwarfish  appearance.  Both  noi 
and  women  are  muscular  and  active,  the  formar  often  in- 
clining to  emhonpoimt,  and  both  having  a  pleaain^  good- 
humoured,  and  not  nnfrequently,  even  handsome  cast  of 
countenance,  apt  to  break  into  a  "grin"  on  very  small 
provocation,  'tha  face  is  broadly  oval,  flat,  with  fat  cheeks ; 
forehead  not  high,  and  rather  retreating ;  teeth  good,  though, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  food,  worn  down  to  Uie  gams 
in  old  age ;  nose  very  flat ;  eyea  rather  obliquely  set,  small, 
black,  and  bright ;  head  largish,  and  covered  with  eoatse 
black  hair,  which  the  women  fasten  up  into  a  top  knot  od 
their  crown,  and  the  men  clip  in  front  and  allow  to  hang 
loose  and  unkempt  behind.  Theirskulls  are  of  the  meso- 
cephalic  type,  the  height  being  greater  than  the  l»eadth ; 
according  to  Davis,  76  is  the  index  of  the  latter  and  77  of 
the  former.  Some  of  the  tribea  alightly  compress  the 
sknils  of  their  new-bom  children  latendly  (Hall),  but  this 
imctice  ia  a  very  local  one.  The  men  have  usually  a  alight 
monstaehe,  but  no  whiskers,  and  rarely  any  beard,  ^e 
akin  has  generally  a  baeony  "  feel,  and  whoi  cleaned  of 
the  smoke,  grease,  and  other  dirt — the  accumulation  oi 
which  varies  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual — ia  only 
so  slightly  brown  that  red  shows  in  the  cheeks  (tf  the 
children  end  young  women.  The  people  soon  sge,  how- 
ever.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well  formed,  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  all 
except  the  best-looking  Indun  tribes.  The  women  and 
children  dress  entirely  in  skins  of  the  sesl,  reindeer,  bear, 
dog,  or  even  fox,  the  first  two  bein^  however,  the  most 
common.  The  men  and  women's  dress  is  much  the  same. 
The  jacket  of  the  men  has  a  hood,  which  in  c(^  weather 
is  used  to  cover  the  head,  leaving  only  the  &ce  exposed ; 
it  must  be  drawn  over  the  head,  as  it  has  no  opening  infrml 
or  behind.  The  wiMnen's  jacket  has  a  Air-bned  "afflowt" 
or  large  hood  for  canying  %  diild,  and  an  abcuid  hx^ing 
tail  belund,  which  ii^  however,  usually  tucked  up.  -Tlio 
tronsera  are  either  tight  or  loose,  and  are  fastened  into 
boots  made  ofprepared  eeal  akin,  very  ingenious^  and 
neatly  made.  The  women^  tronaers  are  nsnal^  wnamented 
with  eider  dnok  necka^  or  embroidery  of  aative  dyed 
leather;  ttieir  boota,  which  are  of  white  leather,  or  (in 
Greenland)  dyed  of  Taiwoi  colour^  leadk  over  the  knees, 
and  in  aome  tribes  ar«  very  wide  at  the  thna  giving  them 
an  awkward  appearance  and  a  clumsy  waddling  walk.  In 
winter  there  are  two  suits  of  clothes  of  this  description, 
one  with  the  hair  inside,  the  other  with  U  ontstdft  They 
also  sometimeB  wear  shirts  of  bird-skins;  and  atockinp  of 
dog  or  young  reindeer  akin&  The  boots  require  to  be 
changed  srhen  wet,  otherwise  they  would  freeze  hard  iu 
cold  weaUisr.  Their  clothes  sre,  like  all  the  Eskimo  articles 
of  drsss  or  tools,  very  neatly  made,  fit  beaUUfully,  and  are 
sewn  with  "  sinew-tiiread,"  with  a  bone  needle  iJf  a  steel 
one  cannot  be  had.  In  person  the  Eskimo  are  usoaDy  filthy, 
water  not  often  coming  in  contact  with  them  nnlos  aoei- 
deotally.  ^Rie  dfldren  irhen  y«ef  young  are^  however, 
ecanetimss  deanad  by  being  licked  with  their  mother's 
tongue  before  being  put  into  the  bag  of  feathers  which 
serves  as  their  bed,  cradl^  and  blankets 

Dwdiinffa,  Oeeupatiotu,  Ckanuteruiie  ImpUfnenU,  and 
Food. — In  summer  the  Eskimo  live'  in  coni«d  skin  teats, 
and  in  winter  usually  in  half-nndeiground  huts  (iffioo*) 
built  of  stone,  turf,  earth,  and  bones,  entered  by  a  long 
tunnel-like  passage,  which  can  only  be  traversed  on  all 
fours.  Sometimes,  if  residing  temp<naiily  at  a  place,  they 
will  erect  neat  round  hu(a  of  Uoc^  of  anow^inth  a  aheet 
of  ice  for  ft  irindow.   Thaaa^  how«m,  tbon^  confortsiiln 
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iu  UiB  wiiibw,  become  damp  and  dripping  in  tlie  Bpiiog, 
and  are  thea  deserted.  Id  the  roof  are  deposited  thair 
spare  harpoons,  &c;  and  from  it  ia  anspended  tbe  steatite 
l«ain-Iike  lamp,  the  flames  of  which,  the  wick  being  of 
moss,  serres  as  fire  and  light  On  one  side  of  the  hut 
ia  the  bench  which  is  used  as  sofa,  aeats,  and  common 
sleeping  placa  The  floor  is  nsuallj  Teiy  filthj,  a  pool  of 
blood  or  a  dead  seal  being  often  to  be  seen  ther&  Yentila- 
tion  ia  almcnt  non-existent ;  and  after  the  lamp  has  blazed 
for  some  time,  the  familj  having  assembled,  the  heat  is  ail 
bat  unbearable :  the  apper  garmeot  must  be  taken  off,  and 
tbQ  nnaecnatomed  riutor  gaepa  half  asphjiiated  in  the 
mephitte  atraospfaerft  In  the  rammer  the  wolfish-loeking 
doga  lie  ontaida  on  tbe  rouf  of  the  hnts,  in  the  winter  in 
the  tnonel-Uke  passage  just  ootaide  the  familj  apartment 
The  Western  E^mo  build  their  houses  chieBjr  of  planks, 
meralj  euvered  on  the  outside  with  green  tart  The  same 
Eskimo  hara^  in  the  more  populous  places,  t  public  room  for 
meetingB.  "Couuoil  chambers "  are  also  said  to  exist 
in  I«tnudor,  hut  are  only  known  in  Greenland  by  tradi- 
tion. Sonetimes  iu  Son^  Qnenland  and  in  the  Western 
Eakimo  eonntry  the  houses  are  made  to  accommodate  ssTeral 
families,  but  is  t  rule  each  family  his  a  house  to  itself. 

The  Edrimo  are  idely  hunter*  and  fiaben,  and  derire 
most  of  their  subaistence  from  the  sea.  Their  country 
wiU  allow  of  no  cultiTatitm  w<wth  attendiog  to;  and 
beyond  a  few  berries,  rooti^  they  nse  no  vegetable 
food,  !niay  are  essentially  aarcophagona,  The  eeal,  the 
reindeer  when  ohtainable^  and  Tarioua  cetaoeona  animab 
supply  the  bulk  of  their  food,  as  well  as  Uietr  clothing 
lights  fuel,  and  frequently  also^  when  driftwood  is  aoaroe 
or  uoaTaUtble^  the  material  for  varioos  articles  of 
domeatie  economy.  The  ahuttle-ahaped  canoe  or  htjfak, 
covered  with  hairless  seal-skin  stretched  oa  a  wooden  or 
whalebone  fram^  with  only  a  hole  in  the  centre  for 
the  paddler,  is  one  of  the  most  charaeteriatic  Eskimo  imple- 
menta.  The  paddler  propels  it  with  a  bone-tipped  double- 
bladed  paddl^  like  that  nsed  in  the  "  canoes"  familiar  aa 
aqoatio  playthings  in  England.  He  is  covered  with  a 
waterproof  skin  or  eatrail  dreu>  tightly  fastened  round 
the  mouth  of  the  hde  in  which  he  sits,  so  that,  should  the 
canoe  overtnrn,  not  a  drop  of  water  may  enter.  A  skilful 
kayaker  can  torn  a  complete  somersault,  boat  and  all, 
through  the  water.  The  umiai  or  flat-bottomed  skin 
luggage-boat,  nwed  by  the  women,  ia  another,  though 
lesa  interestinjb  Eskimo  TeaaeL  The  aledge,  made  of  two 
runners  of  wood  or  bone, — eren,  in  one  case  on  record,  of 
frozen  salmon  (Uoclure), — united  by  cross  bars  tied  to  tbe 
runners  by  hide  thongs,  and  drawn  by  from  4  to  8  do^ 
harnessed  abreast,  is  another  article  of  Eskimo  domestic 
economy  which  no  European  ingenuity  has  ever  been  able 
to  improva  Some  of  their  weapon*  afford  remarkable 
evidence  of  inventive  skill, — in  particular,  the  harpoon, 
with  the  point  detachable  after  it  has  struck  the  seal, 
narwhal,  or  white  whale ;  the  line  to  which  the  harpoon 
is  fastened,  with  the  inflated  sealskin  at  the  end,  which 
tires  out  the  prey,  besides  marking  its  course,  and  buoys 
it  up  when  dead;  the  bird-spoars,  with  bladder  attached, 
and  the  adventitious  aide-pointa  which  strike  the  animal 
^ould  the  main  one  miss  it;  the  rib  bow  of  the  wild  Eskimo, 
&0,  Although  they  hare  to  maintain  a  aerere  struggle  for 
exiat^nce  against  the  elements,  the  Eskimo  have  been  able, 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  tools,  to  develop  artistic  and 
mechanical  skill  far  surpassing  that  of  savages  more  favour^ 
ably  situated,  but  less  endowed  with  brain  power.  They 
sometimes  oook  their  food  by  boiling,  but,  when  it  is  frozen, 
never  hesitate  to  devour  it  raw.  Blood,  and  the  half-digested 
contents  of  the  reiodeor'a  paunch,  are  also  eagerly  consumed 
by  them ;  but  it  ia  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  hatutnally 
•at  blabbiA   Fat  they  iro  no  doubt  fond     but  blubber 
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is  too  precious:  it  must  be  kept  for  winter  fuel  and  li^ 
They  are  enonnons  eaters;  two  Eskimo  will  oaaily  dispose 
of  a  seel  at  a  sitting ;  and  in  Greenland,  for  instance,  each 
individual  has  for  bis  daily  consumption,  on  an  average,  3^ 
B»  of  flesh  with  binbber,  and  I  3>  of  fish,  besides  mussel^ 
berries,  sea-weed,  &c,  to  which  in  the  Banish  settlements 
may  be  added  2  oa.  of  imported  food.  Ten  pounds  of  flesh, 
in  addition  to  other  food,  is  not  uncommonly  consumed 
iu  a  day  in  time  of  plenty.  A  man  will  lie  on  his  back 
and  allow  his  wife  to  feed  him  with  tit-bits  of  blubber  and 
flesh  until  he  is  unable  to  move. 

The  Eskimo  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  wandering  racei 
Tb»j  are  nomadic  only  in  so  far  that  they  have  to  move  about 
from  place  to  phice  dnriag  the  fishing  and  shooting  season, 
following  the  game  in  its  migrationa.  They  have,  however, 
no  regular  property,  lliey  possess  only  the  most  neceasary 
utensils  and  forniture,  with  a  atock  of  provisions  for  less 
than  one  year ;  and  tiiese  poaeeaaitma  never  eiceed  certain 
limits  fixed  upon  by  tradition  or  custom  (Rink).  Long 
habit  and  tbe  neceasitin  of  their  Ufa  have  also  oompelled 
those  having  food  to  ahare  with  thoee  having  none,— a 
euitom  which,  with  othw^  haa  cfwdueed  to  tbe  stagnant 
condition  of  Eskimo  aocie^  and  to  their  atter  improvidence. 

Moral  and  Jftntat  Ckarader. — So  far  aa  a  nation  can  be 
characterized  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be  aud  that  the 
Eskimo  are^  if  not  in  the  fizat  rank  of  barbarous  noes,  not 
in  the  last,  and  that,  though  they  want  some  of  the  mental 
endowment*  vt  racea  like  the  Polyaaaiaaa,  they  &rp  equally 
free  fran  many  of  their  vidoua  traits^  Their  intall^ence 
is  considerable^  as  their  jmplem«nta  and  folk-tale*  abun- 
dantly prov&  niey  display  a  taste  for  muic,  chartography, 
and  drawinj^  display  no  small  amount  of  humour,  areqnid^ 
at  picking  up  peculiar  traits  iu  strangers,  and  are  pain- 
fully acute  in  detecting  the  weak  points  or  ludicrous  sides 
of  their  character,  lliey  are  excellent  mimic^  and  easily 
Icaru  the  dancea  and  songa  of  the  European^  as  well  as 
their  games,  anch  as  chess  and  draughts.  They  gamble  a 
little, — but  iu  moderation,  for  the  Eskimo,  thongh  keen 
traders,  have  a  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  speculation.  When 
they  offer  anything  for  sale — say  at  a  Danish  settlement 
in  Greenland — tbey  always  leave  it  to  tbe  buyer  to  settle 
the  price.  They  have  alfio  a  dislike  to  hind  ^emselves  by 
contract  Hence  it  was  long  before  the  Eskimo  in  Green- 
land could  be  induced  to  enter  into  European  service, 
thoagh  when  they  do  ao  oow-a-daya  they  pass  to  almost 
tbe  opposite  extreme— they  have  no  will  of  their  own. 
It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  oo^ht  to  know  that  any  sort  of 
liceDtiouanesB  or  indecency  which  might  give  rise  to  public 
offence  is  rare  among  them.  In  their  private  life  their 
morality  is,  however,  not  high.  Tbe  women  are  especially 
erring;  and  in  Oteeuland,  at  places  vhere  strangers  visit, 
their  extreme  laxity  of  morals,  and  tfaeir  otter  want  of 
shame,  are  not  mdre  remarkable  thou  tbe  entire  absence  of 
jealousy  or  self-respect  on  the  part  of  their  countrymen 
and  relatives.  Theft  in  Greenland  is  almost  unknown; 
but  tbe  wild  Eskimo  make  very  free  with  strangers'  goods 
— though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  value  they  attach 
to  tbe  articles  stolen  ia  some  excuse  for  the  thieves. 
Among  themselves,  on  tbe  other  hand,  they  ors  very 
honest, — a  iteult  of  their  being  so  much  under  the  control 
of  public  opinion.  Lying  is  said  to  be  aa  common  a  trait 
of  Uie  Eskimo  aa  of  other  savages  in  their  dealipga  with 
European*.  Tbey  have  naturally  not  made  any  figure  ia 
literaturtk  Their  folkJoie  however,  extensive,  and  that 
eollected  by  Dr  Bink  ahovs  coosiderable  imagination  and 
no  mean  talent  on  tbe  part  <tf  the  atory^tellan.  In  Green- 
land and  Lafaiador  moat  of  die  native*  have  been  tanght 
by  the  miaaionarie*  to  read  and  write  in4heir  own  language; 
Altogether,  the  literature  M^^^^JJie^W^ 
is  cQa*iderabl&   Uost  of  it  naa  been  prmted  iiUJetmiatl^ 
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"bat  some  haa  been  "set  up"  ia  a  small  priuting  office 
in  Qreenland^  from  which  about  260  sheets  hare  issued, 
beside  maQ7  Utbograpbic  prints.  A  joamal  ^Atuaga^l- 
eUiuiit  tuUinginarmik  iuaarumindtcusumii  untnOof,  i.e,, 
"somethiog  for  reading,  accounts  of  all  eatertaining 
subjects")  has  beeo  published  since  1861.  Up  to  1874  it 
extended  to  194  sheets  ia  4to,  and  eboot  200  leares  with 
tllustiatioiu.  .  Two  Eskimo  hare  appeared  as  authors  on  a 
small  scale,  tha  last  being  Hans  Headrik,  who  has  pnbltshed 
an  antobiograpfaj,  narrating  his  life  among  the  Smith 
Sound  Eskimo,  and  as  the  hunter  of  tiie  expeditions  of 
Kane,  Hayes,  Hall,  and  Nares.  Some  of  thsm  pick  up 
haodiorafts  Teiy  readily,  and  thoee  who  have  wrought  in 
the  Copenhagen  work^iops  an  said  1^  their  empbyen  to 
learo  varioua  kinds  of  Ubour  mora  i^idly  than  aveiege 
Danish  yootha  of  the  same  age; 

Bdiifion.  —  The  Eskimo  nearly  ereiywhen  hold  Ae 
same  religions  ideas,  though  in  Qreenlud  aiid  LiibstAat 
thay  ar^  with  few  czceptiona,  nominally  at  least,  Chrie- 
tiaai.  ^le  whole  world  aeoording  to  the  pagan 
Eskimo'i  belief,  goremed  V  «>*ui4  mpematiual  pvweca 
or  "owners,"  each  of  whom  holds  hia  sway  within 
natural  limits.  Any  object  or  individual  may  have  ita^ 
his,  or  her  inua,  though  generally  speaking  the  idea  of  an 
■ana  ia  limited  to  certain  localitiea  or  passions — sueh  as 
a  mountain  or  lake,  or  atrsngth  or  eating.  The  soul,  for 
instance,  is  the  inua  of  the  body.  The  earth  and  the  sea 
rest  00  pillars,  and  cover  an  underworld  aoceesible  by. 
Tarious  mountain  clefts  or  by  rarions  entranoea  from  tlu 
sea.  Tha  sky  is  the  floor  of  an  upper-world  to  which 
some  go  after  death,  while  others— ^ood  or  bad — ^hara 
their  future  home  in  the  under-wmld.  Here  are  tha 
dwdliugs  of  the  drmntt— 4he  people  who  Uts  in  abandanee. , 
The  upper  on^  on  the  contrary,  ii  cold  and  hungry ;  here 
live  tiie  wtiartut  or  baHrpIayers,  ao  called  from  their 
playing  at  ball  with  a  walrus  head,  which  givei  liae  to  tha 
aurora  boroalia.  *  The  mediums  between  the  ittna  and 
mankind  are  Qieangahdm  (Eak.  ptur,  anpaha)  wwixards, 
who  possess  the  peculiar  gift  of  angakoonek — or  the  state  of 
"  being  angakok" — which  they  have  acquired  by  the  aid  of 
guardian  spirits  called  tornat  (plural  of  t6rttai),  who  again 
are  ruled  by  tontamtk,  the  supreme  deity  or  devil  of  all 
Such  is  their  religion  in  the  barest  possible  outline.  They 
also  invoke  a  supernatural  infiuence  which  is  called 
hutuneh  or  iliaefneh,  which  may  be  translated  as  witch- 
craft:  this  is  believed  to  be  tiie  mystic  agency  which 
causes  sudden  sickness  or  death.  In  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Qreenlanders  as  of  other  nations,  divine  justice  manifests 
itself  chiefly  in  the  present  life,  though  they  have  a  faint 
belief  in  reward  or  punishment  in  the  future  world, 
according  as  the  individual  has  behand  in  this. 

Langnage.  — The  idiom  spoken  from  Greenland  to 
NortH-eastera  Siberia  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same; 
any  diflerence  is  only  that  of  dialect  It  differs  from  the 
whole  group  of  European  languages,  not  merely  in  the- 
sonnd  the  words,  but  more  especially,  according  to  Rink, 
in  the  construction.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is  that 
a  sentence  of  a  European  language  is  expressed  in  Eskimo 
by  a  single  word  constracted  out  of  certain  elements,  each 
of  which  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  one  of  our  words. 
One  specimen  commonly  given  to  visitors  to  Qreenland 
may  suffice:  Savigiktiniariartoicatuaromaryotiitogog,  which 
is  equivalent  to  "  He  says  that  you  also  will  go  away 
ijuickly  in  like  manner  and  buy  a  pretty  knifa"  Here  is 
one  word  serving  in  the  place  of  17.  It  is  made  up  as 
follows  : —  Savig  a  knife,  ik  pretty,  nnt  buy,  ariartak 
go  away,  atuar  hasten,  omar  wilt,  y  in  like  manner,  otii 
thou,  tog  also,  og  he  says. 

iSbciW  Eeonomy. — The  Eskimo  diffei  from  most  other 
liibos  0[  nvagei^  and  notably  fran  thoae  of  the  rest  of 
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America,  \sj  having  no  chieft  or  political  and  military 
rulers.  Fabricius  concisely  described  them  in  hia  day : — 
"  Sine  Deo,  domino^  reguntur  consuetudiuet*  The  govern- 
ment is  mainly  a  &mily  one,  though  if  a  man  is  distin- 
guished for  skiU  in  the  chase,  strength,  shrewdness,  or  other 
qualities  useful  to  a  wild  communis,  he  will  no  doubt  obtain 
a  corresponding  influence  in  the  viliafie  or  settlement  Then 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  dependence  of  one  upon  another,  as 
must  happen  in  a  people  situated  as  the  Eskima  The 
family,  the  inhabitants  of  a  house,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a 
wintering  place  or  hamlet  era  tbe  three  subdivisions 
recognised  by  the  Eskimo';  but  any  connexion  between  the 
different  wintering  places  is  hardly  known  and  is  not  re- 
oognizecL  They  never  go  to  war  with  each  other;  and 
though  revengeful,  and  apt  to  ii^nre  an  enemy  secretly,  they 
rarely  oome  to  blowa,  and  are  morbidly  anxious  not  to  give 
offeace.  Indeed,  in  their  intercourse  witii  each  other  th^ 
indulge  in  much  hyperbolical  compliment  and  language 
courteous  from  the  teeth  outwarda.  But  they  are  not  wi&- 
ottt  courage.  On  the  Ct^permine  and  Ua<^euae  Riven, 
where  they  scxnetiinea  oooh  into  '^^M"'^"  with  the  Indiana, 
they  fight  fiercely,  and  are  «  name  olf  terror.  Polygamy  is 
rare,  but  tha  rights  of  divorce  and  »-marriage  are  enrdsed 
among  the  wiU  Eskimo  without  any  definite  nstricti«i.  The 
courtuip  or  marriam  ooatomi  and  tha  Inwi  of  inheritance 
will  be  found  folly  oeacribed  in  tha  worlci  mentioned  In  the 
biblit^^phy.  The  chief  laws  are  such  as  tha  following. 
Every  seal  caught  at  a  wintering  place  shonld  be  equally 
divided  as  far  aa  it  will  ga  Any  ona  picking  np  driftwood 
has  only  to  put  some  rtonea  <m  it^  m  it  lies  on  tiw  abore, 
to  establish  hia  ownarahip  in  it  If  a  seal  is  baipooned 
and  geta  off  with  the  haipoon  aticking  in  it^  tte  fint 
owner  losei  Ua  in  it  if  the  Uadder  float  gets  de- 
tadwd.  Any  othw  kind  of  goods  found  ata  the  piopert^ 
of  the  owner.  If  two  honteit  at  the  same  time  hit  a  bird, 
the  bird  ia  e^oally  divided  between  them.  All  kind  of 

gne  which  u  very  large  or  rare  ia  eommtm  property. 
South  Greenland  whoever  is  the  fint  to  see  a  bear 
has  ownnship  in  it,  no  matter  who  kills  it  ^e  bor- 
rower is  not  bound  to  give  compensation  for  any  iiyaiy 
to  the  tools  of  another  which  he  may  have  borrowed.  If  a 
man  repeat  of  a  bargain  he  has  a  right  to  retract;  notbing 
is  sold  on  credit,  or  at  least  without  bemg  repaid  la  a  short 
Urns.  Tbe  Oreenlenden  were  always  fond  of  festivals,  as 
are  ths  Eskimo  to  thisday  all  over  theirconntry.  When  they 
met  each  other  they  used  to  rub  noeea  together,  but  this, 
though  a  common  custom  still  among  the  wild  Eskimo,  is 
entirely  abandoned  in  Greenland  except  for  the  peUing  of 
children.  There  is,  in  Gteanland  at  least,  no  national 
mode  of  salutation,  either  on  meeUng  or  parting.  'Whan  a 
guest  arrives  or  enten  a  house,  commonly  not  the  least  sign 
ia  made  either  by  bin;  or  his  host  On  leaving  a  place  they 
DOW  aometimee  say  inOvdluaritse^"  live  wdl,  and  to 
a  Eon^n  **  apomiakiDStit,"  do  not  hurt  thy  head, 
viz.,  .against  the  upper  port  of  the  doorway. 

Populaiion. — No  predae  statement  can  be  made 
garding  the  nnmben  of  the  Eskimo  racei  For  Greenland, 
however,  we  have  exact  data  so  far  as  the  Dsnish  poessasionB 
are  concerned.  In  1870,  the  date  of  the  last  census,  there 
were,  from  Cape  Farewell  to  the  limit  of  the  West  Greenland 
region,  9588  people.  Add  to  this  about  200  for  Smith's 
Sound,  and  say  400  fcnr  East  Greenland,  and  the  whole 
population  of  that  island  continent — inhabited  and  habit- 
able on  the  coast  only — will  not  be  many  more  than  1 0,000. 
On  an  average,  tbe  proportion  of  females  to  males  in  Green- 
laud  has  been  1118  to  1000,  while  in  Iceland  it  is  1102, 
and  in  Denmark  and  the  Faroe  Isles  there  are  1018  to 
1000  malen  The  nativee  of  Greenland  have  decreased 
since  the  Danes  oame  into^ithe^cotMit^,  «adat^«esent  Hin 
population  is  «t  «  staad-stiU.  . On »  rooghsitiiDatc^  tibf 
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whf^e  Eskimo  noe  doM  not,  it  is  twliered,  exeoad  40,00a 
Bofc  we  luTe  nUlj  no  date,  except  at  spots  where  thejr 
haTO  oome  in  contact  witk  EnrapMuia. 

SMkgrapij/.-~Fnmtutan  aottsMi  of  tfa^Eakimo  may  bt  foiud 
in  nanwnmaworki.  Wa  and  oiily  tak*  cognln&M  hare  of  modtre 
writan  who  hava  aotoallf  livad  among  tba  Etkimo.  Thaaa  an:— 
Blnkf  JUinouU  BenUyr  og Safm{J699) ;  Snpplemant  to  tba  aana 
work  pS71) ;  Ate  mud  IWOmm  ^  Ou  Attmo  (1870) ;  DanUk 
OrmiUaid :  ib  PiepU  and  O*  FtvdtuU  (1S77) ;  QrOmlaHd,  gtagrtt- 
pAiA  Of  aaiiafiak  bnknvtt,  2  toU.  (1 8S7)';  Om  S*Umo*rut» Htrkointl 
(AtrW  for  JSotA.  Oldk.  og  Hiat  1871,  pa.  SeS-StK);  RlcliudM>ti, 
Polar  Rgytena  (1981),  pp.  208-S31;  Haikfaan,  ArOia  Paptn  of  Hu 
X.  ff.  8.  (1876),  m.  183-88S ;  Unp«m.  iMf,  p&  S38-S76  ;  Aan* 
nmdrm  A*  JEifaW*  ("OMgrtphieaT MegariBe.''  fab. 

1878.  tt  Mq.);  Brown,  Jiaeu  of  Manttud,  Tol.  L  (187SX  PP>  5-20  ; 
CountnM  of  M«  World,  toL  l  (1877).  pp.  13S-14<.  Baa  alao  tbo 
works  and  papm  rvfarrad  to  in  tha  fore^njt  woika;  tha  diotloo' 
ariea  u4  grsuMts  of  Fabridna,  Waalungton,  KUiaacfamldt,  and 
•Taoasan,  aiad  a  akateh  ol  tha  Kakjmo  language  by  Dr  Rink  in  cosraa 
ofpnbllcatton  bjthaSmltbaoniaii  JnatitatioD  ;KBdfiBaUjtlioTar1oaa 
namti  vea  and  otkcT  o  Adal  nporUand  papera  of  tba  Arctlo  Tojagera, 
mrtlcnlarl/  thoaa  of  Parry,  Lyoni,  PraDKlin,  Collinaon,  U*crnr«, 
Graab.San^IUa.Rajea,  aall,BaaMlf,Kol<lawar,aod  Ktrn.    (R.  B.) 

ESKISAGRA,  or  Eskj-Zaoa^  a  town  of  European 
Tnrkoy,  province  of  Adrianople,  is  pleasaotlj  situated  on 
tbe  Bouthem  slope  of  the  fialkaoa,  70  miJes  N.W.  of 
Adrianople.  Ths  Ticinity  is  highly  cnUivated,  and  there 
are  some  well  frequented  hot  mineral  beth&  Eski-Sagra 
has  13  mosques,  setentl  Christian  churches,  and  a  basaar. 
Its  principal  manufactures  are  carpets,  coarse  cloth,  and 
leather.  In  the  BaMO-Tnrkish  war  of  1877,  while  occupied 
by  tha  Bossians,  it  was  threstened  by  the  Turks  nnder 
Suleiman  Fasfaa,  and  Oeneral  Qoarko  adranoing  to  it* 
relief  suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  (Jnly  31).  The  Rnsaians 
were  compelled  to  eraeuate  the  town,  and  retire  through 
the  Lower  Balkans,  after  which  it  was  set  on  fire  by  tbe 
Tnrka,  ud  great  barbarities  were  perpetrated  on  the 
Christian  inhabitants.  The  population  of  tbe  town  nam' 
bered  about  20,000. 

ESKI-8HEHR,  a  totrn  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  sanjak^of  Sultan  O^pii,  about  80  miles  S.E. 
of  BrcHuso,  and  )  30  miles  W.N.W.  of  Angora,  to  tbe  south 
of  the  Purssok-Chai.  %  tributary  of  the  Sangariu^  in  30" 
32'  E.  long,  and  39*  43'  N.  lat  It  ooanita  of  two  portion^ 
tha  town  proper  and  the  morket-towa,  anltad  by  a  causeway 
aboot  a  mile  and  a  half  in  lengtL  There  an  at  least 
eight  or  ten  moaquH  ;'  and  the  market  town  eontoim  threa 
or  four  natiaal  warm  baths,  which  are  menlwned  as  eaily 
aa  the  9d  cenhuy  by  Athenaoa,  About  18  miles  to 
the  east  are  eztenuve  deposits  of  meersdtaum,  which  yield 
a  yaarly  revenue  to  the  Qownmen't  of  about  60,000 
piastres.  The  ehiy  is  partly  mannfaotored  into  pipes  in 
the  town;  but  the  greater  proportion  finds  its  way  to 
Europe  and  especially  to  Qennany.  The  annual  export  is 
estimated  at  3200  n  2000  chests,  of  a  total  value  of  35 
milUoas  ^ostres,  Eskt-Shehr,  the  old  town,  is  identi- 
fied vntb  the  andent  DoiyUenm  of  nuym  and  still 
preserves  some  scniptnras  the  Boman  period.  Its  name 
appeara  about  302  B.a,  in  connection  with  the  wars  of 
Lywmaohu  and  Antigonns;  and  it  is  frequentiy  men- 
tioned by  the  Bytantine  historians  as  an  imperial  residence 
and  military  rendexvooa  In  1097  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
defeat  of  Ute  Turks  under  KiU^j'Arslan  by  tbe  cmsaden 
under  Geofl^  of  Bouillon. 

ESKEH,  or  Iskb,  the  Latopolis  of  tbe  Greeki^  a  town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Kile,  38  miles 
8.B.W.  of  Thebes,  in  39*  17'  38"  N.  Ut  and  33'  E.  long. 
Ita  position  at  tha  upper  end  of  ths  Nile  valley,  which 
hne  widens  out  to  a  breadth  of  4^  miles,  is  greatiy  in 
its  favour,  and  it  forms  an  importaut  depdt  in  Uw  caravan 
trade  from  Sennaar.  Tbe  loral  manufactures  are  shavla, 
cottons,  and  pottery.  It  baa  frequently  served  an  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  political  exiles  of  southern  Egj^  and  at 
tiie  tiae  vf  tha  I'Wnoh  expedition  U  was  ooonpied  by  the 


Mamekkaa  ef  Hassan,  Osmon,  and  Saleh  Bey.  More 
recently  It  has  been  tbe  custom  to  transport  thither  female 
offenders  from  Cairo,  To  tbe  aonth  of  the  town  lies  a 
Coptic  monastery  which  attiaets  a  large  number  of 
pilgrima  from  far  and  near  to  visit  the  tvlica  of  tbe  martyrs 
who  were  put  to  death  at  Esneh  during  the  Diodetian 
pereeontioD,  303  a.d.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
estimated  at  30,000.  For  an  account  of  tbe  ancient 
temple  of  Kneph,  see  Eotpt,  vol  vil,  p.  782. 

ESPARTO,  or  Spamisb  ^^tM,  Macroekloa  (Stipa.lj.) 
Unaeituma,  Ennth,  is  a  plant  of  tbe  tribe  Slij)f€e,  reaem- 
bling  the  ornamental  feather-gran  of  gardeoa  It  is  indi- 
genous to  the  sooth  of  Spain  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
is  especially  abundant  in  the  sterile  and  rugged  parte  of 
Mnrcia  and  Valencia,  and  in  Algeria,  flonnahiog  beat  in 
sandy,  ferruginous  soils,  in  dry,  sunny  sitnatiuns  on  the  sea 
coast  FUoy  (y.  H.  xix.  3)  describod  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  same  plant  nnder  the  name  of  eparlum, 
whence  the  deaignation  eamptu  spartarim  for  the  region 
surrounding  New  Carthago.  (See  CutTloKKA,  vol  v.  p. 
140.)  It  attains  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  The  stems 
are  cylindrical,  and  clothed  with  short  hair,  and  grow  in 
closten  of  from  two  to  ten  feet  in  circumference ;  when 
young  they  serve  as  food  for  cattle,  but  after  a  few  years' 
growth  acquire  great  toughness  of  texture.  The  leaves 
vary  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  length,  and  are  grey- 
green  in  colour ;  on  account  of  their  tenacity  of  fibre  and 
flexibnity  they  have  for  centuries  been  empl6yed  for  ths 
making  of  ropes,  sandals,  baskets,  mats,  and  other  articles. 
Ships'  cables  of  esparto,  being  light,  have  tbe  qnslity  of 
floating  on  water,  and  have  long  been  in  use  in  the  Spanish 
navy.  Esparto  leaves  contain  66  per  cent  by  weight  of 
fibre,  or  about  10  per  cent,  more  than  straw,  and  hence 
have  come  largely  mto  requisition  as  a  snbstitnte  for  linen 
rags  in  the  mannfacture  of  paper.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  first  utilized  by  tbe  French,  and  in  1857  were  intro- 
duced into  Great  Britun.  In  1877  ths  total  importa  of 
esparto  into  the  United  ^gdom  were  174,720  tons,  being 
43,809  tcma  in  excess  of  the  qnutity  imported  in  the 
previoni  year.  When  xeqnired  for  paper-making  the 
leaves  should  be  gathered  b^ore  they  are  quite  matured ;  if, 
however,  they  are  ohtunad  too  yonng,  they  furnish  a  paper 
having  an  objeetionaUa  semi-transparent  appearance.  The 
leaves  are  gathered  hand,  and  from  two  to  three 
hnadredw^ght  may  be  collected  in  a  day  by  a  single 
bbourer.  They  are  generally  obtained  during  the  dry 
summer  months,  aa  at  other  times  their  adherence  to  the 
stoma  is  so  firm  as  often  to  eanse  tha  uprooting  td  tha 
planta  in  tha  attempt  to  remove  them.  Ssparto  m^  bo 
raised  ham.  seed,  but  eansot  be  harresred  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  yean  after  aovinft  The  increased  demands  of  tha 
paper  trade  have  led  to  ntreed  cropping  in  some  distrieta, 
where  in  eonssqnenoe  there  bos  been  a  falling  oS  of  from 
3  to  10  per  eant  in  prodnction,  Fot  the  proeesssa  of  the 
paper  mannlaetarer  esparto  is  naed  in  the  dry  atate,  and 
without  cutting ;  totrta  and  flowars  and  str^  weeds  are 
fint  removed,  and  the  material  is  then  bmled  with  canstio 
soda,  washed,  and  bleached  witii  chlorine  solution,  Snndiy 
experimenta  have  been  made  to  adapt  eaparto  for  use  in 
the  ooatser  textile  fabrics;  Messrs  A.  lEign  and  B, 
Proctor  (see  Chm.  SmM,  vol  xxxv.  p.  141,  1877)  have 
directed  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  slag  resulting 
from  the  burning  of  esparto,  which  they  find  to  be 
strikingly  umilar  to  that  of  average  medinl  bottle  glass, 
the  latter  yielding  on  analysis  $6*3  per  cent  of  silica  and 
35-I  per  cent  of  aUcaliea  and  alkaline  Mrths,  and  the  slog 
64*6  and  37'45  per  cent  of  the  samejraspectiveljr.  Fur 
further  details  coneaming  the  manuf« 
esparto,  see  the  atticlT&S^"^ 
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ESPINEt,  ViCTWTi  (IfiSl  t-1634 1),  a  SpaoiBh  poet  and 
MdeBiaatic,  bora  probably  io  1551,  at  Boada,  in  tha  province 
ofaruuda.  He  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  was  an  early 
patnn  and  friend  of  Lope  de  Tega,  and  aerreid  as  a  soldier 
m  Flanders.  His  ecclesiaetical  position  aeems  to  hare 
been  that  of  a  chaplain  at  Ronda,  but  he  resided  chie&y  at 
Madrid.  He  is  now  chiefly  noted  as  having  prodnced 
one  ot  the  best  of  those  romances  delineating  Sponiah 
manners  that  have  found  imitators  in  other  countries. 
This  book,  which  is  eoUtled  RelaewHei  d«  la  Vida  $  Htehot 
M  Xmudtro  JCaixot  tU  Obreffon,  appeared  in  1618  at 
Barcelonaj  at  a  period  when  Spuish  literature  was  at  a 
low  qUx  HatouB  Is  not  a  chiTalreaqne  "eaciuire'',  but  a 
■unple  individual  who  seeks  his  fortune  by  attaching 
himself  to  great  men;  and  the  object  of  the  author  is  to 
wm  young  men  against  so  degrading  a  course  of  life. 
The  squire  tells  his  own  story.  The  mddeots,  which  are 
not  generally  ewiting,  though  amueiag  and  nationally 
jharacteristie,  are  aupposed  to  be  drawn  in  great  part 
Stom  the  author's  own  life ;  the  style  is  corrBct,  though 
somewhat  diffusei  Its  chief  interest,  like  that  of  the 
elersr  TtJa  jf  Heehot  del  Piearo  Qtttman  dt  Al/araehi  of 
Aleman,  is  that  La  Sage  has  not  scrupled  to  borrow  from 
both  writers  many  of  the  incidents  uid  characters  in  hb 
novel  of  Gil  Bla»—%  eircuBiatance  which  indnoad  an  in- 
dignant Spaniard  to  give  to  his  translation  into  Spanish 
of  Le  Sage's  work  the  title,  GU  Mom  rutond  io  kU 
Country  aad  hit  Native  ToHgtu,  while  in  the  preface 
he  denounces  the  barefaced  pkpan'sm.  The  charge  of 
plagiarism  agsinst  Le  Sage  was  fiiat  made  by  Toltaire, 
who  grossly  exaggerates  in  saying  that  Gil  Bla»  is  taken 
entirely  from  the  work  of  Eapinel.  Espind  waa  noted  for 
his  musical  taste,  and  added  a  fifth  string  to  the  national 
guitar.  He  was  also  a  poet  of  some  reputation,  espedaUy 
for  his  Caneionet  and  RedondUtat.  His  partorsis  and 
elegies  contain  many  spirited  natural  descriptions,  though 
they  do  not  abound  in  original  conceptions ;  and  his  versi- 
fication is  always  harmonious.  He  was  the  inventor  or 
reviver  of  the  measure  known  as  the  decimat,  and  some- 
times called  after  VmEspinela*,  which  consists  of  a  stanza 
of  ten  verses  of  eight  syllables  each.  He  also  translated 
into  verse  some  of  the  odes  and  the  An  Poaiea  of  Horace. 
Espinel  seems  to  have  been  n^lected  in  his  old  age,  for  he 
died  in  great  poverty  at  Madrid  in  1631. 

T\it  MareoidtObmon  waa  traiuUted  into  German  by  Tiack,  with 
a  preface  tnd  valuable  notes.  There  is  a  good  EnglUb  tnaaUtion 
by  Algernon  Langton  (2  vols.  I/nidon.  181S). 

ESPRfiMESNIL,  orfipafiiitoiL, 
(1746-1794),  wsa  bom  in  1746  at  Fondicberry,  of 
which  colony  bis  father  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
general  conacil.  He  returned  to  France  with  his  father 
10  17S(K  and  after  completing  his  studies  for  the  legal 
profesrion  became  king's  advocate  at  ChAteleb,  and  shortly 
afterwards  councillor  of  the  parUmeni  of  Paris.  He  was 
an  enthasiastic  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  paHemaUt 
against  the  edicts  of  Louis  XVL;  and  having  procured 
from  the  printers  a  copy  of  the  edicts  of  May  1788, 
establishing  bailiwicks,  and  re-estaUishmg  the  eovr  jilitiiin 
for  the  trial  of  thoM  officers  of  the  parlemetUi  who  refused 
to  register  the  edicts,  ha  revealed  this  coup  HHai  to  an 
extraordinary  assembly  of  all  the  chambers,  and  by  a 
epeech  of  great  eloquence  induced  the  magistrates  to  pro- 
test against  what  they  considered  the  tiureatened  violation 
of  their  rights.  For  this  he  was  arrested,  after  an  exciting 
scene,  while  occupying  his  place  in  the  assembly.  The 
preeideat  refused  to  point  him  out  to  the  officer  charged 
with  his  arrest,  and  each  of  the  other  members  declared 
himself  to  be  M.  d'Espr^nesnil;  bnt  at  last  Espr^meenil, 
while  protesting  against  the  violation  of  Justice  implied  in 
hi*  orres^  Tolautaril^  delivered  hinu^  up^  _  He  was 


banished  to  the  isUnd  of  St  Margaret,  bnt  when  a  chonp 
took  place  in  the  ministry  a  few  months  afterward*,  he  wss 
recalled  to  Paris.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  waa  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  States-general,  where  he  soon  became  as 
strenuous  in  his  support  of  the  privileges  of  the  king  as  be 
had  previously  been  of  the  privilogea  of  the  fttrtem^m**, 
and  after  combating,  often  with  a  paaaionateneas  amoont- 
ing  to  violence,  the  various  decrees  restraining  the  royel 
authority,  he  at  the  doee  of  the  assembly  in  1791  fonuaUy 
protested  against  the  new  constitution.  In  1792  ho  waa 
recognised  by  the  revolutionary  mob  at  the  Tnileriea,  and 
would  have  suffered  summary  exseutitm  had  ho  not  been 
rescned  half  dead  from  the  hands  of  his  tormentors  by  s 
patrol  of  the  national  guard.  He  obtained  temporary  refoge 
in  the  monastery  of  St  Qermains,  and  soon  afterwards 
went  to  Havre,  where  he  lived  apparently  forgotten  tfll 
toward  the  end  of  1793,  when  he  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  Paris.  He  was  tried  before  the  rerolntionaiy 
tribunal,  and,  being  condemned  to  death,  woe  executed  S3d 
April  1794.    (See  the  histories  of  the  time.) 

ESFRONCEDA,  Josi  db  (1810-1842).  a  Spaiiiah  poet 
and  political  agitator,  whose  life  is  remorkaUo  for  the 
variety  of  its  inddente.    His  father  was  etdcmel  of  As 
Bourbon  regiment,  and  it  waa  while  the  umy  was  on  iho 
march  that  the  boy  wss  bom,  on  the  highway  near  AAiwn- 
dralnjo  in  Estrcmadnra.    On  the  close  f&  the  war,  his 
parsoto  seUted  at  Madrid,  and  he  thus  had  the  (^ipartaufty 
of  becoming  a  pupil  of  Alberto  Lists,  the  professor  of  litnxar 
tnra  in  St  Matthew's  eoHegs.    Before  he  was  oat  o<  his 
fourteentii  year,  he  had  not  only  attracted  hia  mukw'B 
ottMition  bj  his  pohttesl  poems,  bnt  had  joined  aeoosiMiaey 
againat  the  minister  CalomordL   During  the  impiisoiuDent 
and  sednsim  at  Guadolqara  which  thia  offence  broogbt 
npon  himi  he  soothed  his  soUtnde  by  singing  the  fate  of 
Pelayo,  the  patron  of  Spanish  liberty.    On  his  rdease  he 
withdrew  to  Idsbon,  only  to  find  himself  again  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  St  ae(»ge,  and  to  be  trau^rted  with  some 
of  his  f^ow  nfngeee  to  England.    Here,  by  one  <tf  tboee 
turns  of  fortune  which  make  truth  stranger  than  fiction,he 
met  with  a  young  lady  with  whom  be  hod  fallen  m  love 
while  in  Lisbon  ;  and  here  too  he  became,  what  wms  per- 
haps  of  aa  much  importance  for  his  poetic  derelc^ment,  a 
student  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Byron.    In  1830  he 
took  part  in  the  July  revolution  at  Paris,  and  eooa  after 
joined  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Pablo  de  Chnpalangarra 
in  Spain.    On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  he  waa  not  wty 
allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country,  bat  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  queen's  guards.    This,  howower,  he 
soon  forfeited  by  a  political  song,  and  he  was  banished  to 
Cuellar,  where  he  had  leisure  to  compoee  a  novel  in  six 
volumes,  called  Don  SancKo  SaidaHa  6  «/  Castellano  de 
Cuellar.    The  publication  of  the  eataiuto  real  brought  him 
back  to  Madrid  to  write  and  act  with  aa  little  cention  as  ever. 
He  joined  the  revolutionary  movements  of  183^  and  1836, 
and  in  1840  entered  the  national  guard  aa  lieutenant,  lie 
republican  party  having  come  into  power  in  1 84.0,  he  wss 
appomted  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  but  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  post  through  an  illness  which  terminated  fatally 
at  Madrid  on  the  23d  of  May  1643.    His  poetical  works 
were  coDeeted  by  ViUalta  in  1840,  and  hare  been  re- 
printed mors  than  onee  under  the  editorship  of  Hartnn- 
busch.    Ihs  « Stndent  of  Salamanca,"  El  estudianU  ds 
Salamanea,  is  a  eonUnoation  of  the  legend  of  Don  Juaa 
and  £t  Diablo  Mnndo  is  based  on  the  etory  of  Faust.  Of 
the  lyno  poems,  which  are  frequently  distinguished  by 
great  force  of  expression  and  skill  in  vendacati^  the  mort 
remarkable  are  £1  Mendiffo  or  the  Beggar.  £t  „ 
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ESQUIRE  (Lat  Armifftr,  Old  Ft.  Steuftr),  originally  a 
militaiy  offio*  xaaking  immedlatelj  belov  a  kniglit,  whow 
attendant  Iw  was,  and  the  bearer  of  hu  helmet,  Bhield,  and 
laacet  in  the  tonroament  or  in  the  battlefield.  Id  etriy 
timea  the  title  was  detired  from  offioe^  not  from  birth,  and 
vras  dot  hereditary ;  latterlj,  howerer,  it  has  oome  into  lach 
general  nsa — or  rather  abase — thai  all  distinetioii  it  onoe 
had,  or  all  rule  regulating  its  use,  ia  quite  lost,  Esquires 
may  be  dirided  into  five  classes,  thus :— (1)  younger  sons 
of  peors  and  their  eldest  sons ;  (2)  eldest  sous  of  knights 
and  their  eldest  sons;  (3)  chiefs  <A  ancient  families  by 
prescription  ;  (4)  esqnires  1^  cr«atioD  or  office,  as  heralds 
and  sergeants  of  arms  (constituted  by  receiving  the  edlar  of 
33),  jodgea,  officers  of  state,  naval  and  military  officers, 
justices  of  peace,  barristers-at-law ;  (6)  esquires  irho 
attend  the  Knight  of  the  Bath  on  his  installation— usually 
two  specially  appointed.    AH  these  can  legaltf  nse  the  title. 

ESQUIROL,  J|UN  ^TUKKK  DoKiifiQDi  (1772-1840), 
a  French  physician  celebrated  for  bis  treatment  <tf  the 
insaniV  'bs  bora  at  Tonlooie  in  177S.  He  began  his 
Btndiea  with  a  view  to  the  ehnrch  tt  the  seminary  of  6t 
Snl^ofl^  Ben^  bnt  bmng  oompnlled  1^  the  Berolvtion  to 
suspend  the^^  he  entered  the  medical  Mrrioe  ef  the  army. 
In  1794  be  beoams  a  pupil  of  the  military  hospital  (rf 
NarboBn^  but  as  aooa  as  ab  w«  able  to  loam  thia  awrke 
be  zetamed  to  Paris  to  conpleto  bis  mecUeal  stadics.  Hav- 
ing ittended  the  lectures  of  Final  he  was  choaan  by  that 
cefebKlad  phyaioiBQ  to  be  bis  asaistaiit  in  the  Salp^tittre, 
and  aleo  helped  him  in  editing  the  JTMnum  Oluitjfite. 
H«  iMned  his  doetor^s  di^mna  m  and  In  1811 
became  ]^ysician  of  the  8alpitiiir&  Having  fmm.  the 
time  that  m  oompleted  his  prepantny  stodiea  darotod  hie 
chief  attantiott  to  the  treatment  of  the  inaana,  h» 
menoed  ia  1817  acourse  of  lectures  <m  tbatsnlyec^  and  the 
rerelations  he  then  made  of  dm  abueea  obeervel  by  him  in 
the  lanatie  asylums  of  France  induced  the  Qovemment  to 
ai^oint  aoommiasioD  to  inquire  into  the  sabjecL  Eaquirol, 
by  his  eloquence,  his  untiring  energy  and  deTotitni,  and 
the  results  of  his  skilful  treatment,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
tntrodactim  of  the  humane  method  of  dealing  with  mental 
maladies.  He  also  busied  himself  in  designing  plans  for 
the  various  apartments  of  lunatic  aaylnma ;  and  the  aaylnma 
of  Rouen,  Nantes,  and  MontpelUer  were  built  iu  accordance 
with  his  instmotiunB.  In  1823  he  became  inspector-geiural 
of  the  university  d  Paris  for  tlio  facuUies  of  medicine,  and 
in  18S6  chief  physician  of  the  asylum  .lor  iinane 
at  Cfaarenton.    He  died  at  Pftria,  13th  Daeember  1840l 

BtridM  coDtrlhatiDg  to  tba  Ihdummtlf*  da  flMmcw  UiiieaUa 
Slid  tha  Swyelopidte  da  0»hi  dv  UtnuU,  Eaqoirol  is  th«  antbor  <k 
an  Important  work  entitled  Ik**Maladi4S  UnUOa,  wuidMa 
torn  In  mfporti  siAKmi;  kg^ique,  d  mddko-Ugat,  t  vols.,  Ptris, 
ISS& 

ESQUIROS,  Hknei  AtPnoiniB  (1814-1876),  a  French 
poet^  novelist,  and  politician,  was  bom  at  TsriB  in  1814. 
His  first  work,  a  votome  of  poetry  entitled  Zm  ffirondelUi, 
was  published  in  1834,  bnt  tiioog^  it  gained  the  commendsr 
tion  of  Victor  Hugo,  it  attracted  little  other  attentimi,  and 
obtuned  only  a  sm^  sale.  In  1837  he  published  a  novel 
entitled  Ztf  Jfagieienj  and  in  1840  a  historical  romance, 
ChaHotU  Cordajf.  In  the  same  year  appeared  VSwtngiU  du 
pgupUf  an  ezpou^on  of  the  life  and  charaotor  of  Jesus, 
which  r^NKseata  the  founder  of  Christiani^  as  a  democratic 
reformer.  Tot  tius  publicaUon  Esquiroe  was  condemned 
to  eight  months'  imprisonment,  and  he  beguiled  his  tenn  of 
oaptivi^l^  vriUng  a  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  X«t  ChanU 
(f  un  JVimmur,  consisting  chiefly  descriptions  of  cir- 
cnmstMiees  eonnaeted  with  bis  infancy  and  youth.  Shortly 
after  regtuning  his  freedom  he  publisbea  three  socialist 
traets,  entitled  lea  Vitr^  martym,  hm  Yiarffn  /oOm, 


and  Ua  Yterge*  $afftt>.  In  1847  f^peared  Paru  ott  la 
teUtum,  Ut  itutitutiotu,  d  la  ouevn  au  XIX*  tOeie,  3  vols. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  Sidoire  da  Moidagnarda, 
and  in  18S1  Histoxre  da  Mmiyri  dt  la  UberU,  two  works 
which  obtained  a  larpe  circulation  among  the  lower  classea, 
and  gained  for  th^  author  such  popniarity  that  in  1849 
he  was  elected  a  representative  of  the  legislatiTe  assembly. 
In  1851,  on  Boooont  of  his  extremely  radical  opinions,  and 
his  strong  opposititm  to  the  empire,  he  was  ezjielled  from 
Franca  He  proceeded  first  to  Holland,  end  thence,  in 
1860,  to  England,  where  he  was  for  some  time  professor 
of  French  literature  at  Woolwich.  Here  he  wrote  for  the 
RevM  da  DeuK  Mondn  a  number  of  essays  on  English 
life  and  character,  which  were  afterwards  translated  and 
published  in  London,  under  the  title  of  the  £nglith  at 
J?osi«  (1st  eeries,  1862,  2d,  1883).  He  also  published  in 
18S9  La  NSerland^  Hlavu  hotlandaiM.  His  works  both 
on  England  and  on  Holland  ore  remarkable  for  fulness  of 
information  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  foreign  eharao- 
teristio^  In  1869  he  was  chcara  a  member  of  tiie  tegislar 
tive  Mssmbly  fw  the  fourth  drconscriptimi  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  ^ouohes  dn  Bhtae^  and  took  his  seat  among 
the  demoop'ie  o[^oaition..  In  September  1870  he  was 
made  mpet^  administratw  of  the  department  bnt  on 
aeeoont  of  bis  imprudent  political  woseoutiona  be  was 
compelled  to  resign  bia  offloa  in  the  November  fdlowing, 
alter  which  he  became  editor  of  the  £galHi  of  Marseilles 
In  1871  ha  was  choeen  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assemUy,  and  mt  again  on  tiie  extreme  left;  He  died  at 
YeiaaiUea,  Vay  13,  1876.  Esquiraa  was  too  much  of  a 
partisan  to  be  pn^eriy  ranked  as  a  atatesnun,  and  though 
AO  was  «  briUiant  and  fsdla  writer,  moat  of  his  political 
works  are  somewhat  superficial  and  declamatwy. 

"ESS,  JoBAxv  UmfsioH  tav  (177S-1847),  a  Oatholio 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Warbm^,  Westphalia,  1  Bth  February 
1773.  He  was  educated  at  the  Dominican  gymnasium  of 
bis  native  town,  and  in  1790  entered,  as  a  novice,  ^le  Bene* 
dietine  abbey  of  Marienminster,  in  the  bishopric  of  Fader* 
born.  His  Benedictine  name  was  Leander.  He  was  prieet 
at  Schwaleoberg  from  1799  to  1812,  after  which  be  became 
extraordinary  professor  of  theology  and  jcnntdirecUv  of  the 
teachers'  seminary  at  Marbn^  In  1818  he  received  the 
doctOTsta  of  theology  end  of  canonical  law.  In  1807,  in 
conjunction  with  his  cousin,  he  published  a  Qerman 
translation  of  the  Kew  Testament,  and  as  its  circulation 
was  forbidden  by  the  pope,  he  published  in  1808  a  defence 
of  his  views,  entitled  jlttuii^  ata  dm  Ee&igm  VdUm  und 
anderen  Lehrem  dtr  Kaiholiaehen  Kirehs  ilber  da$ 
nathuendi{f«  uiid  nUtdieka  BiMleten.  An  improved  edi- 
tion of  this  tractate  was  pablished  in  1816,  under  the  titie 
Gadanken  Hlmr  £iM  vnd  SiMlehre,  and  iq  the  same  year 
i^fiearod  Wat  war  die  BiM  den  ereten  Christen  I  In  1818 
he  published  Die  £i&el  nvlii  ein  Such  fiir  Priesler,  and  this 
was  followed  in  1819  by  a  Qerman  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  1832  be  resigned  his  offices  at  Harburg 
'n  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  defence  of  his 
f  lews  regarding  Bible  reading  by  the  people,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  promote  the  circulation  of  his  BiUe  translations : 
and  in  1 840,  ooqjoioUy  with  his  pupil  Wetser,  be  completed 
a  Qerman  translation  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Kew' 
Testaments.  Hs  died  at  Afiblderbaeh  in  the  Odenwald^ 
IStii  October  1847. 

ESSEK,  EssKO,  Eszek.  a  fortress  and  imperial  free 
town  of  Austria-Hnngary,  in  the  province  of  Slavonia,  and 
the  capital  oi  the  county  of  Yerocie,  is  situated  on  the  Drave 
about  136  milsa  a  by  W.  of  Pesth.  It  has  a  Frandacaa 
and  a  Capuchin  monastery,  a  gymnanum,  a  militaiy  school, 
a  hospital,  and  an  aisensL  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  cattie,  and  wood,  JwdJiaa^so-  i)lkma«ufae> 
toiiea  and  tanneries.  .  Eisek  owes  its  origin  to  i&fortres^ 
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irhieli  esUted  as  mAj  as  the  tun«  of  tbe  Bomans  unin  the 
aama  of.  Mania.  At  tb«  begiDoiag;  of  tlie  Hungarian  re- 
voIntioQ  of  1848  the  town  vaa  held  by  the  Hangariatia,  bat 
on  the  4th  February  1849,  it  waa  t^ea  bj  the  AtUttriana 
ander  Qoneral  Boroa  ^bambarg,  Tbo  populttioa  in 
1869  was  17,347. 

ESSEK,  a  town  of  Froasia,  fa  the  gorernmeat  diatrict  of 
DQaseldorf,  proTiQoa  of  the  Rhine,  is  situated  19  milsa  N.R 
of  DQBseldorf.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  a 
boud  of  trade.  Among  its  principal  buildings  are  the 
town-hoase,  the  poat-of&ce,  the  imperial  bank,  the  real 
•chool,  the  two  iufirmariea,  and  the  hospital.  It  has  alao 
an  old  Benedictine  nunnery  foondad  in  873,  and  a  Catholic 
ehnrch  whose  choir  dates  from  the  9th  ecntuiy.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  tha  iovn  there  ia  a  beantifnl 
publis  park.  The  town  owes  its  ptosparity  originally  to 
the  large  coal  mines  in  its  Ticinity,  which  amplt^  more  than 
20,000  workmen,  and  afford  apedal  faeilitiea  for  ita  Tariooa 
iodnstries.  It  baa  monnfaetoiiei  d  wooHen  and  linen  goods, 
vitriol,  leather,  knd  machinesi  but  Is  best  known  by  the 
east-steel  works  of  Frederick  Kmpp,  at  which  are  manu- 
factured the  famona  Kmpp  cannon.  In  1876,  10,500  men 
were  employed  in  the  factory^  besides  0000  othua  in  the 
minea  and  at  the  blast  fDmaoe&  There  were  in  opera- 
tion 260  smelting  fnrnaoea,  390  annealing  and  other  kinds 
of  famaces,  77  steam  haumen^  and  394  steam  engines,  with 
a  total  of  10,000  horse  power.  In  1875,  613,000  tons  of 
coal  and  coke  wire  used  in  the  famacea.  The  popalation 
of  Easen  hoe  for  aome  time  been  rapidly  increaaing; 
while  in  1849  it  nnmberedonly  8813,  it  amounted  in  1876 
to  34.790. 

EsMn  wu  fonned  lot«  s  tcnm  about  the  middle  of  the  lOth 
century  \>j  the  abbeu  HogoDs,  oiiteT  of  the  emperor  Hanry  I. 
The  kbbeu  of  the  nanaery,  noldi'ng  from  1276  the  rank  of  a  pria- 
cen,  ^OTemed  the  toirn  nntil  1802,  whpa  it  wu  ineorporatad  with 
Prastia.  In  1800  ft  eama  Into  the  poaaeaeion  of  the  doohy  of 
bat  it  was  again  transferrod  to  PrnMa  in  18IS. 

ESSBNES,  ThS,  were  one  of  the  three  principal  sects  of 
the  Jews,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  Josephui^  about 
the  middle  of  the  2d  oentory  before  Cfarisb  The  historian 
introduces  them  along  wUh  the  ^ariseea  and  Saddueeea 
in  hia  account  of  the  period  of  Jonathan  tiie  Aemonean. 
As  to  the  ctrcnmatauces  under  which  they  arose,  the  precise 
causes  in  Jewish  life  to  which  they  owed  their  origin,  and 
the  Toriona  atages  by  which  they  attained  to  the  elaborate 
organisation  of  later  time^  we  haTs  no  po&itiTe  information 
whatever.  The  accounts  we  hare  of  them  refer  partionlarly 
to  the  half  eeataty  preceding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  when 
the  growth  and  organisation  of  the  sect  were  complete.  Be- 
sides the  detailed  account  of  Josephuf  (Bell.  Jud.,  ii  8; 
briefly  in  Aniiq-^  zriiL  1,  6),  we  have  a  sketch  of  them  in 
Pbito  (in  his  treatise  Quod  omnit  probui  liber,  and  in  the 
fragment  of  his  Apology  for  tht  Jeun  preserved  in 
Eusebius,  Pr,  Svang.f  riiL  11),  and  a  brief  notice  from 
Fliny  iBitt.  Ifat,  t.  17).  Josephus  himself  mode  trial  of 
the  sect  of  Essenes  in  hts  youth;  out  from  his  own  statement 
it  appeara  that  he  must  have  been  a  very  short  time  with 
them,  and  therefore  coald  not  have  been  initiated  into  the 
inner  mysteries  of  the  society  (Z>«  si/a  wo,  2). 

There  is  no  little  difficulty  about  their  name.  Joae|^ua 
generally  writes 'Ecnn}*^  but  has  Eoxrcubt  sometimes; 
Philo  has  'Emrubi,  and  Pliny  Essent  Ita  derivation  ia 
quite  uncertain,  all  the  more  so  as  the  origin  of  the  sect  is 
totally  unknown.  The  most  extraordinary  coQjecture  is 
that  U  Philo,  who  connects  it  with  Strtot,  holy ;  Salmosina 
proposed  the  Syrian  city  Essa;  Ewald  refers  it  to  the 
"  Rabbinical  IfD  (properly,  preserver,  guardian),  and  sup- 
poses that  the  Euenes  called  themselvea  so  as  watchers, 
servants  (of  Ood),  since  they  didnot  lo  fact  purpoee  to  he  any- 
thing more  than  0tpa,w«ml$nv,  as  Fbilosays."   Tht  most 
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probable  root  ia  ttOM,  to  W1,  anggeatad  by  several  authen. 
ties,  which  also  is  analogous  to  $*partvrat,  the  name  of 
the  kindred  sect  in  E^pt  (For  a  full  diaeoauoa  of 
the  Dams  of  the  aect,  see  Canon  Lightfoot  oa  the  Cdka- 
sians.) 

The  Easenes  were  an  excluatve  aoclety,  distingubhed 
from  the  raat  of  the.  Jewish  nation  in  Palestine  by  a 
organization  peculiar  to  thsmaelvea,  and  by  a  theory  of  lift 
in  which  a  severe  asceticism  and  a  rare  beneroleoce  to  one 
another  and  to  mankind  fn  general  were  the  moat 
striking  characteristics.  They  had  fixed  rules  for  initiatioti, 
a  sncceaaion  of  strictly  separate  grades  wUhin  the  limits  of 
the  society,  and  regulationa  for  tits  eondnet  €>f  their  daily 
life  even  in  its  minutest  detaila  Their  membacaliip  eonid 
be  recraifead  only  inm  the  ontside  worid,  as  marriage  and 
•11  intereonrse  with  women  were  absolutely  nnonncei 
They  were  the  first  society  in  the  world  tocwdMu  alaveiy 
both  in  theory  and  ptactiee ;  they  anforoed  and  pnetissd 
the  moat  complete  community  of  goodar  Theyehoaa  Uwii 
own  priests  and  public  offie»4>earan^  and  even  tlieif  own 
judgea.  Though  their  ^lerailii^  tendency  waa  pmcUcal, 
and  the  tmete  of  the  aociety  wure  kept  a  profound  eecret, 
it  ia  perfectly  dear  from  the  cmeomnt  testimony  of  Philo 
and  Joeephns  that  they  ealtivatod  a  kind  ot  apecnlatioB, 
whicft  not  onif  aoeounis  for  their  epiritnal  asoetieiam,  bat 
indicatee  a  great  deviatioo  from  the  normal  dank^^Mnt  of 
Judaiam,  and  a  pn^nd  sympaUiy  with  Qreek  j^Ioat^hy, 
and  probably  alao  with  Oriental  ideas.  At  the  aame  time 
ws  our  Jewish  uUtoritiea  ao  i^jnalioe  in  imputing  to 
them  tbe  patriotic  tendem^  to  iduUze  the  aoclety,  and 
thua  nSm  to  their  teaden  aomethtng  in  Jewieh  life  thai 
would  bear  oompariaon  at  baat  with  atmilar  manifestations 
of  Gentile  life. 

niere  is  some  Jittle  difficult  in  detennining  how  far  the 
Essenea  aeparated  themaelTea  locally  from  their  fellow 
countrymoi.  Joeophu  infonna  va  that  they  had  no  aingle 
d^of  theyrown,  botthatmanyof  than  dwelt  in  eveijci^. 
While  in  hii  tnatiae  Qued  omnia,  &&,  Fhib  apeaki  of 
their  aToiding  towns  and  preferring  to  live  in  viuigei^  in 
his  Apolcjff  for  tikg  Jew  we  find  them  liring  in  many 
ettie%  Tillage!,  uid  in  great  and  proeperona  towna  In 
Pliny  they  are  a  perannul  colony  aettled  on  the  weatera 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Or  the  whi^  aa  Philo  And 
Joaephus  agree  in  eatimatmg  their  number  at  four  thonaand, 
we  are  justified  in  suspeetbg  some  exaggeration  as  to  the 
many  cities,  towns,  and  villages  where  they  were  said  to  be 
found.  As  agriculture  was  their  fovourite  oceapatim,  and 
as  their  tendency  was  to  withdraw  from  the  haunts  and 
ordinary  interaets  of  mankind,  we  may  assume  that  with 
the  growing  confusion  and  corruption  of  Jewish  society, 
they  felt  themselves  attracted  from  Uie  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion to  the  sparsely  peopled  districts,  till  they  found  a  eon- 
genial  settlement  and  free  scope  for  their  peculiar  view  of 
life  by  tiie  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  While  their  prindpiea 
were  consistent  with  the  neighbourhood  of  men,  ^er  were 
better  adapted  to  a  atata  of  aeclusioo. 

The  EsseiieB  did  not  renonnoe  morriat'e  becanse  they 
denied  the  validity  of  the  inatituticm  or  the  neoeaaity  of  it 
as  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  humw  race,  but 
because  they  were  convinced  of  the  artfulness  and  fickle- 
ness of  the  aex.  They  adopted  children  when  very  young, 
and  brought  them  up  on  their  own  princi^lea.  Floasnra 
generally  they  rejected  as  evil.  They  despieed  riches  not 
less  than  pleasure ;  neither  poverty  nor  WMdth  waa  observ- 
able among  them ;  at  initiation  every  one  gave  hia  property 
into  the  common  stock  ;  every  member  in  receipt  of  wagea 
handed  them  over  to  the  funds  of  the  sodety.  In  matters 
of  drees  the  asceticism  of  tbe  society  was  very  pronounced. 
The^  regarded  oil  as  'a  defilemenl^ven^wv^Hagit  off  if 
anointed  with  it  against  their  will   They  aid  not.duDge 
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their  clothes  or  thsir  shoes  ti'U  Aaj  were  torn  in  piecei  or 
worn  completely  aiwj.    In  geoecal  they  thooght  it  good  to 
dress  coarsely,  and  preferred  to  be  olad  in  irhiteb  Their  daily 
routine  was  proacribed  for  them  in  the  strictest  manner. 
Before  the  ritiog  of  the  sun  they  were  to  speak  of  nothing 
profane,  but  offered  to  it  certain  traditional  forms  of  prayer 
ta  it  beseeching  it  to  rise.    Thereafter  they  weot  about 
their  daily  tasks,  working  continuoaily  at  whaterer  trade 
they  knew  till  the  fifth  bonr,  when  they  assembled,  and, 
girdiug  on  a  garment  of  lioen,  bathed  in  oc4d  water.  They 
next  seated  themselves  qoietly  in  the  dining  hall,  where  tlu 
baker  set  bread  in  order,  and  tbo  cook  brought  each  a 
■ingle  dish  of  one  kind  of  food.    Before  meat  and  after  it 
grace  was  said  by  a  priesl    After  dinner  they  teaumed 
work  till  sunset.    In  the  eTeoiog  they  had  supper,  in 
which  straogen  beloogiDg  to  the  society  joined  them,  if 
there  happened  to.be  any  such  present    Withal  there  was 
no  noise  or  confusion  to  mar  the  traaqnillity  of  their  inter- 
course ;  no  one  usurped  more  than  his  share  of  the  eonver- 
sation ;  the  stillness  of  the  place  oppressed  a  stranger  with 
a  feeliog  of  mysterious  awe.    This  composure  of  spirit  was 
owing  to  their  perfect  temperance  in  eating  and  drinkiog. 
Not  only  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  socuty,  but  generally, 
the  actirity  of  the  members  was  controUed  by  their  presi- 
dents.   In  only  two  things  could  they  take  tiie  initiattre, 
belpfolneas  and  msroj ;  the  deserving  poor  and  the 
destitute  were  to  leoein  instant  relief ;  bat  no  member 
ooold  give  anything  to  lus  relatiTss  without  consulting  the 
heads  of  the  aoeiety.    Their  offioe-beaien  were  elected. 
They  had  abo  their  ■pedRl  oonrts  of  justice^  whi^  were 
compoaed  of  not  less  than  a  hnndred  meinberSf  and  their 
decision^  whidt  were  urlnd  at  with  extreme  oare^  w«e 
Irrevenibla   Oadis  were  strictly  forbidden;  their  word 
wu  stronger  than  u  oath.    They  were  just  sind  tempehite 
in  anger,  the  gaardiaiiB  of  good  faith,  and  the  ministen  <A 
peace,  obedient  to  their  elders  and  to  the  majority.  But 
the  moral  eharaeteristics  which  they  most  earnestly 
cultiTated  and  eqjouied  will  best  aroear  in  their  tolea  of 
initiation.   There  was  a  noritiate  u  three  yean,  during 
iriiioh  the  intending  member  was  tasted  as  to  his  fitnosi  for 
eaterbig  the  sodety.   If  the  nanlt  waa  satisfaotoiT,  he  was 
admitted,  but  before  partaking  of  the  eommon  meal,  he  was 
required  to  ivear  airfid  oaths,  that  he  wonld  rnwcnoe  the 
duly,  do  JnsUoe  to  men,  hurt  no  man  voIuDtarily    at  the 
command  of  anoUier,  h^  the  mgust  and  assist  the  jns^ 
and  that  he  wonld  rendw  fiddtty  to  all  men,  but  espedally 
to  the  mien,  seeing' that  no  one  rales  bat  of  Qod.  He 
also  Towsd,  if  he  uonld  bear  rule  himself,  to  make  no 
violent  nee  of  his  power,  nor  outshine  those  set  nnder  him 
by  superior  display,  to  make  it  his  mm  to  cherish  the  truth 
and  nnmaak  lian,  to  be  pure  from  theft  and  nnjust  gain, 
to  eonceal  nothing  from  hu  ftflow-members^  nor  to  divulge 
any  <A  thsir  affairs  to  other  men,  even  at  the  risk  oi  death, 
to  transmit  their  doctrines  nnchanged,  and  to  keep  eemt 
the  books  of  the  society  and  the  names  of  the  angels. 

Withio  the  limits  <^  the  society  there  were  four  grades 
80  distinct  Uiat  if  any  one  touched  a  membw  ol  an 
inferior  grade  ht  required  to  cleanse  himself  by  bathing 
in  water ;  members  tlut  had  been  found  guilty  of  serious 
crimes  were  expelled  from  the  society,  and  eonld  not  be 
received  again  till  reduced  to  the  very  lest  .extremis  of 
want  w  rioknesa.  As  the  result  of  the  ascetie  training  of 
the  Essence,  and  of  their  temperate  diet^  we  find  that  they 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  were  superior  to  pain  and  fear. 
Dnrii^  the  Roman  war  they  cheerfully  underwent  the 
most  grievous  tortures  rather  than  break  any  of  the 
prinoiplea  of  their  faith.  In  &ct,  they  had  in  many 
respects  reaehad  the  very  highest  moral  devati6n  attained 
by  the  aneient  world ;  they  were  just,  hnmaoe,  benevolent 
and  sidritaally^nlnded ;  tha  sidk  and  sged  vara  tha  otgacta 


of  a  special  affectionate  rsgard;  and  they  condemned 
slavery,  not  only  as  an  injustice,  but  as  an  impious  violatioD 
of  the  natural  brotherhood  of  men.  ^Hiere  were  some  of 
the  Essenes  who  permitted  marriage^  but  etrictly  with  a 
view  to  the  preeervation  of  the  race;  in  other  reapectii  they 
agreed  with  the  main  body  of  the  aodety. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  predominant  toiaen^  of  tho 
society  waa  practical  ^le  tolls  us  expressly  that  they 
rejected  logic  as  unnecessary  to  the  acquisition  of  virtue, 
and  speculation  on  nature  as  too  lof^  for  the  human  intel- 
lect. Yet  they  had  views  of  their  own  as  to  Ood,  Provi- 
dence, the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  which,  while  they  had 
a  practical  nse^  were  yet  eesentially  speculative.  On  the 
one  hand,  indeed,  they  held  tenaciously  by  the  traditional 
Judaisms:  blasphemy  against  their  lawgiver  was  puni^ed 
with  death,  the  sacred  books  were  preserved  and  read  with 
great  reverence,  though  not  without  an  alle^rical  interpre. 
tauon,  and  the  Sabb^  was  most  scrupulously  observed. 
But  in  maoy  important  points  tiieir  deviation  from  the 
strait  path  of  Judaic  development  was  complete.  They 
rejected  animal  sscrifiee  as  well  as  marriage ;  the  oQ  with 
which  priests  and  kings  were  aaoiuted  they  accounted  un- 
clean ;  and  the  condemnation  of  oaths  and  the  commanity  of 
goods  were  unmistakable  innovations  for  which  they  found 
no  hint  or  warrant  in  the  old  Hebrew  writings.  Their 
most  singular  feature,  perhaps,  was  their  reverence  for  the 
sun.  As.  we  have  seen,  no  profane  word  was  to  be  uttered 
before  his  risinf^  and  certain  forms  of  prayer  were  offered 
to  him;  th^  were  not  to  insult  his  rays  by  any  act  of  uu- 
deanoess,  however  nigral  In  their  specnUtive  hints 
reqieeting  the  aoul  and  a  future  state,  we  find  another  im- 
portant deviatMHi  from  Judaism,  and  the  explanation!  of 
thur  aacetieilm.  They  held  that  the  body  ii  mortal,  and 
iu  anbatance  transitory ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  butj 
eaming  fh»  the  ubtleat  ethen.  is  lured  as  by  a  sorcery  oC 
natun  into  lha  priaon-houao  of  the  body.  At  death  it  is 
rdeaaed  from  ita  bonds,  as  frmn  long  slavery,  and  joyously 
soars  aloft  To  tha  ioub  of  the  good  there  is  reserved  • 
life  beyond  the  ocean,  and  a  oonntiy  wp^essed  neither  bgr 
rain,  nor  snow,  nor  heat,  but  rafreuiea  by  a  gentle  week 
wind  blowing  oontinnallj  from  the  aaa,  but  to  Uie  wicked 
a  region  of  wutry  darkness  and  of  nnoeasiiig  torment.  (In 
flieae-pointa  the  reaamblanee  of  Eiseaism  to  certain  phases 
oC Greek pbiloeophy  and  to  aomeof  the  earliw Greek  nytba 
ia  unmistakaUe.)  To  all  Infansaly  earnest  miod^  in  wueh 
the  force  trf  one  great  idea  is  sot  corrected  by  other 
tendencies  a  aptritual  ascetimm  is  the  natural  complement 
of  a  theory  according  to  which  a  vile  body  is  the  prison- 
honae  of  an  immortal  soul.  Josephns  tells  ns,  too,  that  the 
Essenes  believed  in  fate ;  but  in  what  senae^  and  what  re- 
lation it  bore  to  Divine  providence,  does  not  appear. 

In  view  of  such  divergencies  from  the  normal  develi^ 
ment  of  Judaism,  and  of  doctrines  on  the  soul  and  a  future 
atate^  which  so  closely  resemble  I^hagorean,  Platonic^  ant* 
even  Zoroastrian  speculations,  the  question  naturally  arisea 
how  far  Essenism  was  a  native  product  of  the  Jewish  mind, 
and  how  far  it  had  experienced  the  influence  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  thought  On  the  one  hand  it  is  clear,  from  the 
facts  we  have  noted,  that  it  must  have  completely  passed 
the  harriera  of  traditional  Judaism,  and  equally  clear,  on 
the  other,  that  they  could  not  have  readied  their  peculiar 
point  of  view  in  perfect  isolation  from  antecedent  ind  coo- 
tempcvaiy  speculation.  For  more  than  a  century  befors 
the  Essenes  appear  as  a  factor  in  Jewish  history,  the  Jewa 
had  come  into  closest  contact  with  Greek  life ;  doubtless 
they  were  rather  repelled  than  attracted,  but  in  either  case' 
could  not  help  being  fleeted,  by  it.  "With  the  theaeophio 
speculations  of  Persia  they  bad  also  been  acquainted  for 
many  centuries,  first  during.  ibe-Bal^lonian  «a^nty,^and 
aftenrarda  through  the  gennal  diffudcm  of  tnitCwaj  o( 
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thought  in  tha  at^joiDiDg  countries.  Atl  this  inSnenee  had 
greatlj  modified  tbe  opiiiioDs  of  the  Jov7ii.  NatisDs  caonot 
altogether  select  the  medium  in  which  thsjr  live,  nor  resi::t 
its  inflasnce,  howerer  vigorouiljr  tbcy  cliag  to  au  hoteditarj 
faith.  Whatever  they  maj  have  acquired  in  their  iotor- 
course  with  Fornia  must  hare  alroodjr  panned  into  Jewish 
thought  generally,  and  probably  had  so  opecial  coanexioa 
with  the  origin  of  the  Euouoa  ;  but  may  we  sot  assoms  witb 
Zeller  BODie  direct  and  exprcu  iofluGnco  of  the  Neo-Pytha- 
goreant  as  that  which  gave  E^eaism  its  distiactire  cha- 
racter! As  Jo«gpbas  himself  cays,  the  Easenea  lira  the 
ume  kind  of  life  as  the  Pythagorcana  The  Essones  cer- 
tainly did  raalics  the  Pjrthagorean  ideal.  In  beliefs,  insti- 
tutions, and  tendsncies  we  are  ctruck  by  their  close  resem- 
blance. It  is  Dot  impossible  they  were  directly  connected. 
Still  the  second  centary  before  Christ  ia  too  early  a  d:to 
to  look  for  such  a  strong  maoifostatioa  of  Keo-Pytha- 
goreanism  on  Jewiah  soil.  Bosidca  we  han  all  the  data  for 
explaining  the  origiu  of  the  EsAenc:  without  suppooing  any 
direct  Influence  of  the  Koo-Pylhagorean  school,  Oreek 
culture  wa«  widely  difTusod  among  the  Jens ,  the  Greek 
philosophy  was  accessible  to  their  s^halarii^  Jewich  thought 
could  not  but  obey  the  impulse  of  tbe  dominant  civilias- 
tiou,  and  could  not  aroid  more  or  le»  completely  moving 
in  parallel  directions.  So  much  must  be  concodod  as  to 
the  medium  in  which  tbe  thoughtful  Jewish  intellect  lived. 
Ott  the  other  hand,  like  causes  produce  like  results  in  all 
conDtries,  Certain  conditions  of  civilization  have  favoured 
the  formation  of  eecret  societies,  with  analogous  institullons, 
in  all  ages.  AccordlngTy,  while  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a 
ganeral  affinity  to  Qreok  and  Oriental  thought  in  the 
tenets  and  institntions  of  the  Essones,  we  see  still  more 
clearly  the  proverbial  intensity  of  the  Jews,  seeking  tn  an 
organized  seclnsion  from  the  world  that  satisfaction  which 
they  could  not  find  iii  a  disturbed  and  decaying  national 
life.  The  Jewish  people  wero  nnbappily  hastening  to  the 
final  catastrophe ;  misrule,  corruption,  and  fanaticism  ware 
everywhere  gathering  head ;  good  men  despaired  of  con- 
trolling  such  a  headlong  and  turbulent  movement ;  what 
could  they  do  but  withdraw  from  it,  and  cultivate  a  purer 
life  under  soch  conditions  as  secured  or  admitted  it,  in  the 
ezclosive  society  of  men  like-minded  with  themselves  t 

The  original  ■onrcvi  of  oar  knowledge  of  the  Essenes  have  been 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  thit  popei ;  the  beit  modem  div 
cnuions  of  them  are  to  bo  found  in  aneh  works  u  Zeller'a  Philo- 
iophi4  dif  Oruehta,  vol.  iiL;  Xvald,  GtukicMt  d.  Y.  Iiratl,  iii. 
<I9-i2B;  Renu,  La  fhfologit  ehretitniu  au  stteU  apoUoIifae,  L 
123-131 ;  Knm,  Li/i  of  Jetua  kJ  Ji'atara,  vol.  i.;  Canon  Li^itlitroot 
OB  tlie  Colouiana.  (T.  K.) 

ESSEX,  tlie  tenth  in  size  of  the  English  counties,  is 
situated  nn  the  S.E.  coast,  and  is  consequently  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  S.E  by  the  North  Sea.  On  the  S.  it 
is  sopantted  from  Kent  by  the  river  Thames,  on  the  Tf. 
from  lliddte&fix  and  Uertfordshire  by  the  Lea  and  theStort, 
and  on  tbe  K.E.  from  Suffolk  by  the  Stour,  while  on  the 
N.  it  is  conterminous  with  Cambridgeshire. 

Essex  contains  1,055,133  acre^  or  1648  square  miles. 
The  {lopnlation  in  1851  was  369,^18;  in  1861,  404,834  ; 
nnd  in  1871,  466,436  (233.903  males  and  333,533 
females).  The  increase  is  found  to  be  nlmost  entirely  in 
tho  south-TTedtorn  comer  of  tbe  count/  oontignotu  to  the 
metropolis, — tho  parish  of  West  Ham,  which  by  tbe  last 
census  ooQtainod  62,919  inhabitants,  being  now  oetimated 
to  have  about  110,000.  The  coaat  has  an  exceedingly 
irregular  ontline,  and,  short  as  it  is,  it  is  deeply  indented 
by  estuaries  of  no  less  than  three  rivers — the  8tonr  at 
Harwich,  the  Blackwater  and  Colae  at  ktaldon,  and  the 
Thames ;  and  as  may  be  sngeasted  by  this  fact,  the  seaboard 
entirely  lacks  the  bold  and  rugged  beauty  of  the  shores 
of  tbe  west  of  England.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  Tbamap,  are  iusignificant;  and  so  far  as  the/  ore 


navigable  they  ore  tueful  chiofly  for  the  transport  nf  agri- 
cultural produca  Harwich  ia  tho  only  considerable  har 
hour,  but  Wiveuhoe,  on  the  Coins,  ia  celebrated  for  its 
yacht-building.  The  nea  has  within  historic  times  en- 
croached upon  tho  land ;  and  near  Walton,  on  the  Naze, 
ruina  of  buildings  have  been  diwemed  at  low  water  on 
a  ehoal  known  as  the  West  Rocks,  five  miles  out  On 
the  cliffn  of  Walton  are  to  be  found  interesting  geokigical 
remaina.  In  the  pariah  of  Dagenhnm  there  is  a  large  tract 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  river,  protected  by  an  extensive 
dyke,  which  was  restored  in  1723  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
^43,500. 

The  Crouch,  the  Blackwater,  and  the  Colne  all  snpply 
favourite  beds  for  oyster  layers;  and  lawsuits  to  determine 
tho  right  of  dredging  in  these  rivers  have  been  pending  fur 
years.  Barking  sonds  out  a  large  fleet  of  fishing  smacks  in 
the  pursuit  of  turbot,  soles,  cod,  &c 

Geologically  the  county  rests  slmost  entirely  upon  the 
London  clay,  which  bos  been  frequently  pierced  and  found 
to  bo  of  great  thickaeaa.  At  Lamarsl^  dnring  the  con 
struction  of  the  Stour  Talley  Railway,  parts  of  a  fossil 
elephant  were  discovered  in  a  gravel  stratum  14  feet  below 
the  suriac&  The  soil  of  the  oouthem  and  eastern  portions 
is  niostly  of  a  rich  alluvial  character,  with  occasional  traces 
of  gravel;  the  Roothings  in  the  centre  are  clay;  but  the 
northern  district  is  sound  loam,  becoming  lighter  as  it 
approaches  Cambridgeshire.  The  landscape  varies  in  like 
degree,  the  fiat,  uninteresting,  but  fertile  graring  grounds 
near  the  coast  and  rivers  providing  a  strong  contrast  to  tbe 
undulating  and  irequontly  billy  neighbourhoods  of  Don* 
bury,  Baddow,  WicUiam,  Woald,  Loiudon  UiUs,  Havering 
Warley,  and  Hedingham. 

The  roads  of  this  county  could  hardly  be  snrpaased ;  with 
a  clay  soil  foundation,  they  have  fur  generations  been  re- 
paired witb  fiiats  picked  by  women  and  children  from  the 
surface  of  the  fields, — an  industry  which  will  die  out  under 
tbe  new  Education  Acta.  Gravel  is  difficult  of  acceu,  and 
some  of  tbe  inlaad  towns  are  purchasing  granite  for  their 
streets ;  near  Good  Easter  and  Chignal,  not  ton  miles  from 
Chelmsford,  the  road  surveyon  are  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  collecting  pebbles  from  the  brooks.  With  the  exception 
of  chalk  for  lime  (mainly  obtuned  at  BalUngdoa  in  tbe 
north  and  Grays  in  the  south),  septaria  for  making  cement, 
and  clay  for  bricks,  the  underground  riches  of  tbe  county 
are  meagre,  and  it  is  to  agriculture  that  we  most  look  for 
tbe  internal  resources  of  Essex. 

For  the  large  quantity  and  the  fine  qnali^  <ii  both  its 
wheat  and  its  barley  &»ex  baa  long  been  famoiub  Essex 
wheat  is  one  of  the  standard  quotatiooB  of  the  London 
markets,  and  thonaandi  of  qnartara  are  exported  to  tbe 
north  of  England,  ai  well  as  to  France^  toe  seed  purpoeea ; 
the  Essex  Bough  Chaff,  the  Nuneiy,  the  Goldan  Drop,  and 
the  TanntMi  Dean,  all  flourish  in  perfection.  What  the 
barley  lacks  in  delicacy  of  appearance  and  in  fineness  of 
skin,  it  makes  op  for  in  weight  and  sin  of  berry,  aod  in  iti 
kitttUj  nature  in  molting.  Beans  are  a  prolific  crop  in  most 
partt  of  the  countiT,  and  pease,  both  for  harrestiog  and  for 
fiieUng  green  for  tiis  Loi^<ai  market,  produce  abnndantly. 
The  eOix-moiw  inqwrtatiaiii  from  Rnisia  and  Sweden  have 
eavsed  fennen  to  neglect  tha  eoltintion  of  oats,  and  to 
turn  thnr  attentioii  to  tiie  growth  of  the  more  lucrative 
bariey;  and  tike  acreage- <riE  mangel-wnitzel  and  of  kohl- 
labi  is  gradnally  increasing,  to  the  diminution  of  tbe  more 
precarious  tnmip  crop.  The  system  of  agricdtore  haa 
undergone  changes  so  great  that  the  men  of  two  gvieiations 
ago  could  scarcely  now  reet^iixe  tbe  faoa  of  the  country, 
nor  comprehend  the  rootine  of  the  farm.  The  extrava- 
gantly high  and  wide  fences  and  ttie  cramped  little  fields 


have  given  way  to  a  more  inUlll^ifrVK4mi(ii>tbe  i 
qtiated  foor-eoiiM  ■biftiml 
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nuto  coatroUiDg  the  lut  period  of  leases;  long  fallows  are 
abtndoned;  steam  onltiTation  has  become  geaeral;  tbe  sickle 
u  replaced  by  the  naping-madune,  and  other  machines  are 
emplojed  to  mow  the  grass,  and  shake  it  mt,  gather  it,  and 
eveo  to  "cook"  it  and  ekrate  it  to  the  stacks;  in  like 
manner  the  cereal  crop*  are  sown,  hoed,  reaped,  stacked, 
and  thrashed  bj  a  force  saperior  to,  and  cheaper  than, 
manual  power ;  and  the  employment  of  women  and  gangs 
of  children  in  the  fields,  once  so  general,  is  now  the  excep- 
tion. The  generoos  treatment  the  land  by  the  farmers  oi 
the  county  has  been  followed  by  ooireeponding  eonceeatons 
on  the  part  of  the  landowners ;  and  although  the  recent 
Agricultural  Holding  Act  has  become  nearly  a  dead  letter 
owing  to  Isndhtfdi  "contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Act," 
yet  there  is  for  the  most  part  a  mutual  good  feeling  between 
owner  and  occupier,  and  in  cases  where  leases  are  granted 
the  oovenants  are  practical  and  liberaL  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  no  county  in  Enj^and  ia  the  phrase 
*■  inning  by  the  costom  of  the  oountry "  so  vague  and 
elastic  as  in  Essex ;  the  system  which  ia  moeessfol  **  on 
the  flat "  in  the  district  north  of  Finohingfield  and  Rad- 
vinter  would  be  ruinous  or  impoiiible  in  Dengie  Hundred* 
with  its  deep  lamm  drawn  by  poweiifnl  and  costly  teams 
between  the  nairow  naohes  of  Forleigh,  Uondon,  and 
Latchingdwi ;  notwithataadinft  both  diitrieti  produce 
axceUent  cropa.  Not  the  leaat  intereitiog  leatore  in  the 
•niealture  of  the  oounty  is  the  nqnd  diiDluBion  which  has 
taken  pbee  witti  ngard  to  the  growth  td  eartain  varietiea 
of  farm  produce,  wUdi  it  wasBappoaadeoaldoiilybo  raised 
on  oertain  aoiU  and  in  oartua  dirtricti^ — notably  the  cnlti- 
ntira  of  loot  oropa  and  of  barley,  which  now  take  their 
place  in  Qw  ordinary  lotatioa  nearly  tiiroughoot  Essex. 
There  ar^  it  is  true,  hxalitiea  particularly  ^vourabla  to 
MFtun  crops,  and  at  Caatia  Hedingham,  at  Sible  Hading- 
ham,  and  Ooggsahall,  and  at  Feering  we  find  aeeiitfrowing 
practised  boUi  for  ttie  fam  and  the  prdan;  at  wethera- 
field,  ShaUord,  HedinghalUf  and  Bocking  are  hof^^nnds^ 
whidi  ax^  however,  gradually  dying  oat ;  ^ptree  Heath 
SBppliaa  large  quantiticB  ctf  fruit,  used  principally  by  the 
Ijmi^  traders  tor  pressrring ;  the  teaeel  and  tlu  aromatic 
aeeds,  coriander  and  caraway,  have  well-nigh  disappeared; 
imtona,  French  beans,  cabbagea,  potatoes,  indeed  all  kinds 
1^  vegetables,  are  produced  at  Barking,  Bainhiim,  Aveley, 
and  the  neighbourhoodj  whence  they  are  transferred  by 
load  to  Covent  Oardea  Market  Agricultural  horses  are 
imported  from  Sufl'olk,  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  Belgium, 
comparatively  few  being  bred  at  home.  Several  heids  of 
ahorthoms  have  been  established,  but  thousands  of  store 
bullocks  are  introduced  from  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  Ireland, 
and  Wales;  of  sheep  there  are  but  few  distinct  fiodu;  the 
pig  tribe  is  represented  by  a  high-elasa  Berkshire  type, — the 
"  improved  Essax,^  a  breed  introduced  by  the  late  Fisher 
Hobbs,  hariog  become  absorbed  by  frequent  erossing. 
From  the  comparative  dryness  of  the  climate  Essex  does 
not  excel  in  pasturage,  and  in  conseqnenee  the  majority  of 
farmers  devote  their  attention  to  wintergrasin^  and  fatten 
their  stock  opoa  roots,  cut  hay,  bean-meal,  pease-meal,  and 
vast  qnantitias  of  oilcake,  usually  of  American  manufacture. 
The  county  possesses  one  of  the  laigest  and  most  in- 
fiuential  agricultural  associations  in  the  kingdom,  nnrnbet^ 
ing  between  800  and  900  mnmbers,  and  giving  away 
from  X1500  to  XI900  annually  in  prizes,  many  of  whidi 
are  open  for  competition  to  all  England ;  the  chamber  of 
agriculture  has  600  subscribers.  Attempts  at  sewage 
farming  have  been  made  in  several  localities,  but  in  moat 
cases  tiio  sen'oge  farm  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  eviL 
Many  of  the  minor  towns  have  their  sewage  farm  attached, 
but  the  disposal  of  the  drainage  usually  exhausts  any 
possible  remuneration  for  the  excessive  outlay. 
Essex,  which  vaa  at  ona  tin*  famotu  ttx  the  extent  of 


its  forests,  bos  for  many  yeara  been  decreasmg  its  acreage 
of  woodland.  Epping  Forest,  which  is  of  the  estimated 
extent  of  60,000  acres,  has  been  in  jeopardy  ti  encroach- 
ment, but  by  the  "  Epping  Forest  Act,  1871,*  a  board  of 
commissioners  wss  appointed  for  the  better  management 
of  the  londa ;  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  has 
acquired  by  purchase  the  freehold  interest  of  waste  land 
belonging  to  the  lords  of  the  manor,  thus,  at  an  outlay  of 
jCSO.OOO,  securing  800  acres  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
for  ever ;  the  Ancient  Court  of  Verderers  has  also  been 
revived,  and  consists  of  an  hereditary  lord  warden  tt^ther 
with  four  verderers  elected  by  fre^olders  of  the  county. 
The  cdebrated  Fairlop  oak,  which  measured  45  feet  in 
girth,  was  blown  down  in  1820 ;  the  largest  now  standing 
is  only  18  feet  in  girth,  Hainault  Fmat  waa  diaafforeated 
in  165L 

The  landowners  of  Essex  number  23,306,  of  whom 
14,833,  or  66^  per  cent,  hold  less  than  one  acre  each, 
the  proportion  for  all  EogUnd  being  71  per  cent  The 
grots  estimated  rental  ia  put  at  £2,166,077,  or  £2,  6s. 
B^d.  per  ocra^  aa  eompued  with  £3,  Os.  3|d.  for  all 
Enghmd.  From  the  retain  of  1878  we  find  tiliat  of 
ownen  poaaesring  mon  than  MOO  aerea  each.  Lord  Fetre, 
Thomdon  Hall,  owna  19,086  acrea;  Ltsti  Braybrooke, 
Audley  End,  9684;  Executors  of  Lord  Maynard,  Eaabm 
Lodge,  8617;  Lord  Bayleigh,  Terlins  Fhtce,  8636;  the 
GoTMrnMs  of  Guy's  Hoopita^  8400;  Sir  T.  G  a  Weatun, 
Felix  Hall,  7875;  B.  B.  Wingfield  Baker,  Oiaett  Hall, 
7679;  J.  Archer  Homblon,  Great  Hallingbnry,  7137;  J. 
JoUUre  Tofael,  Langleyi,  6683 ;  Mrs  Honywood,  Mukahall, 
6436;  Odonel  Bianuton,  Mreena,  6318;  Executors  of 
T.  a  O.  mute,  Bereehsrch  Hall,  6600;  Qrown  property, 
5536;  the  Govemon  of  the  Charter  Hooat^  6481;  Sir  a 
Dtt  Caoe,  Braztad  Park,  6409;  the  Ooantflaa  Waldegreve. 
Dadbrook,  0108. 

The  mannfacturing  aatablisluiiaDta  m  the  eonnty  com- 
prise the  various  ircn  works  at  Chelmafud,  Colchester, 
Maldon,  Colne,  Halstead,  and  Rayne  {which  anpply  agri- 
cultural implaments  for  loisal  oia),  important  cn^M  faetoriea 
at  Booking  and  Halatead,  a  large  manafoetoiy  o|  rich 
damasks  and  oatins  for  fomitare  at  Bookings  and  a  con- 
mderaUe  jute  foetory  at  Barking  There  ara  alw  Gorem- 
ment  gunpowder  miUs  at  'Walthom  Abbey. 

The  county  forms  nineteen  "  hundreds,"  each  oomiMriavig 
several  parishes,  and  one  "  liberty,"  that  of  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  which  includes  Homchurch  and  Romford.  The 
**  liberty  '  has  a  spedal  jurisdiction  of  ita  own,  indepen- 
dent ai  the  county,  having  ita  oim  high  steward,  magis- 
trates, clerk  «E  the  peace,  Conner,  and  quarter  asssjoma  for 
the  trial  ttf  offences  committed  within  the  bordeia  cf  tihree 
parishea 

The  principal  towna  are  Colchester  (population,  26,343), 
Chelmsford  (9318),  Maldon  (population  of  parliomentaiy 
borough,  71fil),  Romford (6335),  Harwich  (6079),  Halstead 
(5783),  Barking  (5766),  Saffron  Wolden  (5718),  Bnintree 
(4790),  Witham  (3347),  Dunmow  (3343).  For  patUa- 
mentaJty  purposes  the  county  is  divided  into  three  constitu- 
encies, east,  south,  aud  west,  each  returning  two  membets; 
the  borough  of  Colchester  also  sends  two  representatives  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  Maldon  and  Harwich  eleet 
one  each,  making  a  total  of  ten  members.  There  are  260 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  which  is  divided  into 
18  petty  sessional  divisions.  There  are  17  poor  law  unions, 
10  locol  boards  of  health,  and  62  school  boards.  A  large 
camp  at  Colchester,  usually  containing  3000  infantry  and 
1000  artillery  and  cavalry,  is  the  headquarters  the 
eastern  district  of  England,  Groat  Warley  being  the  military 
centre  for  Essex.  Two  regiments  of  militia  are  established, 
the  Essex  rides  and  the  Weat^Essez  re^ment,  having^their 
head-quortera  at  Colduater  and  at  Chelmsford  respectiTeb; 
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According  to  tlia  recent  alteratioiu  in  tiie  arrangement 
of  the  circuits,  £8aez,  Herts,  Suflblli:,  Norfoll^  Cambridge- 
shire,  and  Hunttngdonshire  are  inclodod  in  the  sonth-eaatem 
circait,  f  onned  hj  the  amalgamation  of  the  home  circuit  vitb 
a  portion  of  the  Norfolk  oirooit.  EcelesiaBtically  Easex  be- 
loDgB  to  the  neir  diocese  of  St  Albans,  instead  of  Bocheater, 
aa  formerly.  The  new  see,  which  also  embmow  Herta, 
has  a  popidatioa  of  €69,163,  and  an  area  of  2268  aqoare 
nilea.  The  county  InnaUo  asylum  is  situated  between 
Brentwood  and  Warley  bamcks;  there  is  an  infant 
orphan  asylnm  at  Wanitn^  tjod  a  Hunan'i  ofj^ian  tf^liui 
at  Soaresbrooke. 

Essex  is  cpmparatiTely  poor  in  prahistorie  remains,  bnt 
for  this  it  is  ridily  compensated  by  the  Ttciety  and  value 
of  its  Roman  and  medisaval  anttquities.  The  so-called 
Dane-pits  noMmprobably  belong  to  the  pre-Boman  period : 
thej  are  almoat  eertainly  shafts  annk  for  ehalk,  and  we 
know  that  at  a  verj  carlj  date  this  material  was  ex- 
ported from  Britain  to  the  ContinenL  By  some  antiquaries 
Lazden  is  reigarded  as  the  site  the  Britiih  town  of 
Camnlodnniun,  and  certain  monnda  are  idwtified  with  ita 
defeneaa  We  know  from  history  tiiat  within  the  pnaent 
boundaries  of  Esssk  the  Bomana  had  not  «nlj  their  giwt 
cmtial  post  of  Oamnlodannm,  hut  nbo  itatioui  called 
DuroUtum,  CniaKniuigns,  Canonun,  leeaniim,  and  OAons. 
The  site  of  ieveral  (tf  thasa^  howerar,  is  stiU  natter  of 
debate.  Dnrolitnm  was  ixMsibly.  at  or  near  Bomfocd,  no 
Boman  remains  having  besn  ftnud  at  L^rton,  whidi  was 
onoe  adaetad  from  a  vary  anperfieial  similari^  of  name ; 
C^esaromagus  ia  nsnally  ideimfiod  wiUi  Ohelnrfod,  and 
Icaannm  with  Cheaterford  j  and  Qun  ia  littla  or  vo  doah^ 
that  Otbona,  the  Ithanceaater  of  Bed^  vaa  situated  near 
BradweU.  Boman  military  works  have  ben  reeognixed  at 
Danbnry,  Tilbury,  Harwich,  Fieahy,  4c^  Boman  dwalUng- 
honass  discorered  at  Chelmsford,  at  Sunken  C!hnreh  Fidd, 
near  Hadstock,  at  Bidgewell,  and  Bonan  oametariee 
or  toraba  at  Ohelmaford,  Cheaterford,  Haddock,  Bartlow, 
Coggeahall,  and  WormingHeld.  At  Wormtngfield  alone 
hundreds  «[  una  han  bera  akhnmed.  IiaiffB  quantities  of 
Roman  wara  hava  tnmad  up  tt  StiSord  and  Oanvay  Ishuid ; 
and  Hallingbttiy  ohvroh  ia  far  from  the  only  building  tikat 
has  been  indebted  to  the  Bcananbriekmakera.  Of  Boman 
woks  of  art  dueonred  in  the  coanty  peihapa  the  most 
mnarfcaUa  are  the  Odeheater  Sphinx  and  an  elBgy  of  a 
centurion  unearthed  in  the  same  town.  A  Boman  road 
connected  Lradon  with  Ounulodnnum,  and  another  ran 
from  Camnlodnnnm  to  Osmbridge^  and  aent  off  a  bnneh 
to  St  Albans.  It  is  suppoead  by  muiy  antiqnariea  ^t 
Saxon  masonry  can  be  detected  in  the  fonndations  of  several 
of  the  Essex  ohurchee,  bu^  with  the  exception  oi  Ashing- 
don  ohnrch  tower,  believed  to  have  been  erected  by  Canute 
after  his  victory  over  Edmund  Iromide,  there  is  certainty 
no  very  reec^iuble  boilding  belonging  to  that  period. 
This  is  probably  to  be  In  part  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  stone  and  the  annsual  abund- 
ance of  timber  led  to  the  extensive  ^mploymeDt  of  tbe 
ktter  material.  Many  of  the  Essex  charchea,  as  Black- 
more,  Mountnesstng,  Ma^retting,  and  South  Bemfleet, 
have  still  masrive  porches  and  towers  of  timber ;  and  St 
Andrew's  dinrch,  Qreenstaad,  with  its  walls  of  solid  oak, 
oontiones  an  almost  nniqne  example  of  its  kind.  Of  tbe 
fonr  "round  churches  "in  England  one  is  in  Essex  at 
Little  Maplestead ;  bat  it  is  both  the  smallest  and  the 
most  modem.  -Ths  churches  of  Sonth  Weald,  Hadleigh, 
Blackmor^  Heybridgs,  and  Hadstocb  may  be  mentioned 
as  containing  Norman  masoniy ;  Sonthcharch,  Danbary, 
and  Boreham  as  being  partly  Eatly  English ;  Ingatestone, 
Stebbing,  and  Tilty  for  specimens  of  decorated  architec- 
ture i  and  Ucsnng  Thaxted,  and  Saffron  Walden  as  sneci- 
uuBS  of  the  FerpendieuUr.   Stained  glass  wuditws  have 


left  their  traces  in  several  of  the  churches,  the  fiiicrt 
remains  being  those  of  Ma^^tting,  which  represent  a 
tree  of  Jesse  and  the  daisy  or  herb  Maigaret.  Faintiogi 
have  evidently  been  largely  used  for  internal  decoration : 
a  remarkable  series,  probably  of  the  12th  century,  but 
mndi  restored  in  the  14th,  exists  in  the  chancel  of  Cop- 
foid  church ;  and  in  the  church  at  Ingatestone  there  was 
discovered  in  1868  an  almoat  nniqne  fresco  representa- 
tion of  the  seven  deadly  uns.  The  oldest  brasses  preserved 
in  the  county  are  those  of  Sir  William  Fits-Balph  at 
Febmatth,  about  1323 ;  Richard  of  Beltown,  at  Coningham. 
1540 ;  Sir  John  Gifford,  at  Bowers  Qifford,  1348 ;  Balph 
de  Eneyton,  at  Aveley,  1370 ;  Robert  de  Swynboiune,  at 
Little  HorkBeley,  1391 ;  and  Sir  Ingelram  de  Bmyn,  at 
Sonth  Ockendon,  140a  The  Imus  ot  Thomas  Heron, 
aged  14,  at  Little  Ilford,  though  dating  only  from  1617, 
ia  of  interest  as  a  pictore  of  a  schoolboy  of  the  period. 
Ancient  wooden  effigies  are  pnaarved  at  Danbuiy,  Little 
Leighs,  and  little  Horkesley. 

Essex  was  rich  in  monastic  foundations,  though  ths 
greater  number  have  left  but  meagre  ruins  behind.  The 
Benedictines  had  an  abbey  at  Saffion  Walden,  nunneries 
at  Barking  and  Wiekes,  and  ^iwiea  at  lionk's  Colne  and 
Hedingbara ;  the  Augnstinian  eanona  had  an  *hb»y  at 
Walthun  (aea  Walteah  Abut),  pitmea  at  Tliofe/, 
BlacknuMa^  Bicknacre^  litUe  Lei^a,  Uttle  Donmow,  and 
St  Oqrth;  there  were  CSstereian  nbbaya  at  Ooggeshnnf 
Stratford,  and  Tilty ;  the  Ouiiiae  mmika  were  aettled  «t 
Frittleweil,  the  Framonatratanaians  at  Boleigh  Abbey,  and 
the  Knights  Hoamtallan  at  Uttle  If  aphatead.  Barking 
Abb^  is  aaid  to  data  ita  fint  origin  from  the  7th  centniy, 
the  noit  of  tba  othwa  amae  »  flu  ISth  and  13th 
centnriea.  Beddaa  the  keep  at  OoldieitBr  thna  iaaflne 
Norman  cartle  at  Hedingham,  and  two  dilapidated  round 
towers  still  stand  at  HadMj^  OngaTf  the  honaa  ^  the 
De  Laoya,  and  Fleshy,  the  asat  of  Am  eaito  (rf  Essei^  have  left 
<»ily  monnda  behind  them.  Havering,  the  palace  that  was 
occupied  by  so  many  of  onr  queens,  is  replaced  by  a 
modem  houae ;  Widliam,  the  mansiou  of  the  bishopa  of 
London,  k  no  mora ;  and  Theobald^  Park,  the  sj^endid 
creation  of  Lord* Burleigh,  has  shared  the  earns  fate.  New 
Ball,  which  waa  snosessively  oecnpied  by  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabetit,  the  earl  of  Essai,  Gawga  TiUien  duke  of 
Buckinglum,  and  Cromwell,  la  now  a  nunneiy  of  tlia  ntitx 
of  the  Holy  Sepnhjhn.  Andley  End,  manaioik  of  Lord 
Braybroo^  whoaa  name  is  ao  weU  known  in  eonnexiin 
witii  Eaaex  antiquitiea,  u  a  noUa  example  of  the  domastie 
arohileetnn  of  the  Jaoobean  period;  Layer  Ifamay  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  flie  Italian  inttneneea  that  wen  at  wwk 
in  tiM  tine.of  Wdaey.  Horebam  Hall  waa  built  by  Sir 
John  CNitt  in  the  reign  of  Heuy  VIL,  and  Gosield  Ball 
ia  of  abo^  the  mme  date. 

Its  position  In  tlit  aoath-eutem  oomw  of  Xnglud,  ud  its  eon- 
tignity  to  the  metiopolii,  Iists  giren  Cowx  no  ■mall  prominflna  la 
the  general  histwr  of  Knrisad.  Tbe  iUinaas  of  ths  fint  invnion 
(56  B.a.)  f  eeelved  the  nomToal  snbmisiioQ  of  its  BritUi  iahsUtanta, 
the  TrinobtDtOi,  who  sIm  oecnpied  portloiu  of  what  ore  now 
MiddleMf,  Suffolk,  Hertfordalitre,  and  Oambrtdgii  We  bete  nn- 
ntiametic  eridence  of  no  ineooiidenble  rlnliietion  emoog  this  tribe 
in  the f oUowing genention :  CoiiobeUnorCjriDbelineleweUkBowii 
from  Ue  tiAwt,  sod  his  son  Csiaetscns  Is  the  great  hsro  of  the 
national  defence  egainat  the  second  Bontn  Invasion.  ThedefcBce, 
aa  is  weU-known,  vas  futQe :  CatnttlDdunom,  tbe  Trinobanlien 
capital.  wM  captnrad ;  and  Anlos  Plaatini  made  it  the  eest  of  a 
uagniBcent  temple  to  the  honour  of  Clandiui  the  emperM.  Dnr- 
isg  the  grtat  Bosdloesn  rebellion,  the  Romans  were  dilven  from 
their  poet  with  terrible  alanghUr,  bnt  tbej  aoon  reeorered  thefr 
ground  and  rapidly  colonized  the  oonntrj.  How  thoroughly  they 
took  root  can  be  read  to  thii  day  In  the  relioa  they  bare  lait, 
Vhen  the  Saxoas  from  over  tbe  see  bMan  to  make  lalda  on  tfao 
decadent  eolo^,  XasMC  formed  part  of  ^domain  of^  soa&t  of 
tbe  Ssxon  Shors;  and  notW j|^it,tbl^l@^r^  Roum 
fnirce  it  wss  oeeapied  bj Wmu  illiMi»^^  the 
JMat  Seaxa  w  East  Ssxihul   Thdr  scparsts  dTaaatf  eentSaasd  till 
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iHbealt  iH,  wh«B  Umj  w«n  iuuttponted  witb  the  lUag  pBiwn  of 
Wmh^  wUdiintdHlinBd  to  mdan  into  EngUnd.  ^uupMea 
of  Widmon,  EMn  mo  meognind  by  Alflr«d  m  purt  of  tlw  Ihnldi 
teiTibnT  of  Oothmn,  bat  tn«  D«bm  wm  tzpellad  bj  AlfM'i  wn, 
Edwud  the  Elder.  They  hare  i^bftblr  Mt  a  few  tnoea  ot  their 
preoenoe  in  inch  nuau  is  Duibuy  aaA  Xkna-hoiei ;  bat  there  ie 
hudiT  «  fty  to  he  met  Hith  among  the  nomeKnu  Btxoo  fimU, 
iMoUt,  Am*,  AmK,  hiryf,  «&d  iiifDL  Tho  fntllo  attempt  of 
Jf  elUtna  left  the  Cbrutiuiiiatioa  ot  the  Xeat  S«zooe  to  Oedd,  who 
b  eeid  to  h«Te  formed  chorches  «t  Tilbory  utd  Ithuoeftitn  in  the 
Utter  «nt  of  the  7th  oantaiy.  Is  Ml  »  freet  battle  «u  fon^ 
at  Mauon  uunet  tha  Danei,  BWda  uemonUe  for  trer  to  Eogluh- 
m«ii  bjr  k  Saxon  eong  wUati  oalslmtea  llie  Taloor  of  Brihtnoth 
uidhispeen;  and  it  waa|aobablT  at  Aihingfam  op  theOronoh  that 
in  101ft  Cnat  and  Edmnnd  Ironnde  met  in  what  the  •*xty  ohnmi- 
dera  caU  the  battle  of  Auandon.  In  IMS  Zaaaz  waa  pift  of  the 
aaridom  ot  Handd.  n»  funilj  of  Swana  of  Enez,  who  wae  in 
poaaaiiton  «l  a  kige  part  of  fm  eomity  at  tiie  tinw  of  the  Con- 

J neat,  kept  ita  groond  for  nearlr  a  eentaiy.  A  new  earldom  oiaatad 
7  Stephen  was  held  by  the  Mandetilles  UU.  1»7,  paaaed  by  ]nar< 
riaga  to  the  Bohnns,  and  went  with  the  danghter  oT  Humphrey  de 
Bi£nn  to  Tbtmu  of  WoodetocJt,  aon  of  Edward  III.  Thnmgh  hii 
doriitar  it  paaaed  to  Williem  Boorcihier,  bot  the  male  line  &Qed 
In  IhO.  ^e  eaiUom  was  next  Mrisoad  to  Thomai  Cromwell  and 
WiOiiiB  PaiT,  and  from  1671  to  lUS  it  waa  held  by  the  bmOy  of 
DeTereOK  Two  yean  after  the  death  of  the  laat  earl,  who  had  joined 
the  Fariiameotm  per^i  ^  otty  of  Coleheater  was  bedi^'*^  '^^ 
oaptoiad  by  the  Anlamentary  fmea ;  and  thronritoat  the  etnggle 
tlw  paofde  of  Eaan  were  mainly  octiLaponoleriiae.  After  the  Bea- 
toratlon,  Arthor  Gapel  was  created  Eari  of  Eaaex,  and  that  faoul;r 
it  ttiU  Lx  poaaoBiion  ef  the  title.  Of  the  oelebrities  of  Eaeex  it  le 
■nflMeat  to  mention  Samnel  Ponhai,  Joeuph  Head,  John  Bay, 
JoMph  Sbntt,  Fhilemon  Holland,  Or  William  Oilbeit,  Thomae 
TnaMr.  Aucia  Qoariet,  Thmnaa  Qainabocoo^  and  Diefc  Tnrpin. 
ZMraiw.— John  Nordm,  Mptcult  Brttmmlm  fmni  m  Btt.  amd  Btc/r.  D»- 
p tfBmx,  ISM  (edited  (oi  Qm  CamdM  SocMrby  air  Henir 
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tad  ttKdnr  i*omi  ManHA,  ly  Am.  DaU,  U.  ed.  Londaa,  imi  J  raneer, 
BUtMj  <a  a*  ItMM  oMl  AUtf  ^  WalUiam,  17M|  NatliaaM  flaloua,  A*  BItl, 
m»d  Jam.  fuo,  Load.  ITU,— baaad  on  the  ecdiaetiau  ef  JamM  Btnag- 
naa  of  BadMoli  (t.  IVmu.  ^  Xni  Ardt.  8m^  Ttd.  ttj;  Xonnt,  BUI.  mmd 
A»Mm.^a>tOmitr  ^  Sutt.  LoDdonlTM;  Fater  MnihnaB,  Jftm  MdCbepItft 
aut.  Amt  Amk  a  lalt  Burnt,  *  OMtfMMi,  Ckdnulard.  e  vek,  ITTV- 
in>,tawlao,inB;  RlebaMaoDi^Jn«L4<iYw«r,LoBd.UCl»<lB0C;  EUaabeik 
pffbMIM,SW.  9fButx,wUk  Mogt  Mtttem  ^fOmmott  JMtftaff.  and  Btrnart. 
JftWiiMLLqadaa.peitl.ISH;  JfwerHWii  Otremgk  Buts,  inMlr.»ttk$mt kim*ti 

l3l  t  V.  H-  Blecfc,  Auli«T  lUmtraui,  Load.  IIM  {Mun*lDf*  br  T.  H.  CUrka}  t 
W.  B«nT,M4raM^Aaiil<Mte<«M«,  IMlt  A.  AmUIiw,  JaHf.  «<M*  ONaMf 
^  JkM*,lMS;  Wmkn  WUU.  BUttrUM  OoMttfrmmd  Dtrtd^n  tfMtMx,  UM^ 
eadN  eC  ISMi  Janta  Badflald,  0<>rM«  Ji-aMMHr*  <tr  Amv,  IMa  aadllM; 
BncUer,  Tmtmtt^ oftha  ChnkmtfBtMK orMUawaBf  ittoribti, Load. lUit 
Dak.  JmmI*  tfOovtnhta,  ISet:  Darld*.  XmcnfarwkVf  Im  Btmx  to  IMO-iect, 
Load.  IMt;  ChlMDhaU-Uanh,  IVoMloMaa  Damuiuf  Baal  for  JTmu.UM; 
1UTm\BaKHiootfi>rButa,aaff»lk,tt.^VSit\  *dad.lBTSj  B.  B.  ClarU,  >*  Tka 
Laboonn  of  Ewex,"  ia.J.  of  Staiil.  Am.  Lomda^,  im-,  W.  PtUa,  JttfM 
mmd  it)  »tigMowhB»d,ptt  aud  jrwf.»  TOK,  UTl-Ji  T.  J.  Beott,  A«m*m> 
J^qriiit  A«l(fiMi|i,Un;  J.aWatMMillhilMMw  AMdMtafAf  afalMHaM, 
lafTi  and  the  »wuacHMwe/rt«ta*JnfcigbK(nalbe7«Jr  UH.  ae- 
eonnt  cf  Tarioaa  HB.  ooUaetloM  anetled  wllk  tke  floaaty  le  0na  tv  H.  V. 
■iBf  laTClfl.a(1be»WHa(MmUn  (OP.W) 

ESSEX,  Waltbe  Dkvibiux,  vubx  Eabl  ot  (1640- 
1576),  in  the  Dererenz  lin^  the  eldest  scm  of  Sir  Itiduud 
DtmmaXf  was  bom  in  1640.  He  mceeeded  lili  gnnd- 
Igthtt  to  '^Hacoont  Hereford  in  1668,  end  in  1661  or  1662 
he  married  Lettiee,  deoghter  oS  Sir  Frendi  KooUyB.  In 
1669  he  ewTed  es  high  marahall  of  tbe  field  under  the  earl 
of  Vanruk  and  Lord  Clinton,  and  materiaUy  aanated  them 
in  tappmiing  the  northern  insorreotimL  For  hia  leel  in 
the  Berrioe  of  the  qneui  on  this  and  other  ocoasionB,  he  in 
1673  reoeired  the  garter  and  vas  created  Earl  of  Esiez,  a 
title  which  formerly  belonged  to  hia  family  tiiroagh  marriage 
with  the  MapdeTillea,  Hia  honoora  had 'been,  meritod 
more  1^  good  intentionB  than  by  actual  achieTementa;  and 
eager  to  gire  proof  of  *'hiagooddeTotiontoempl()yhiinaeU 
ui  the  aerrioe  of  her  M^jeety,"  be  offered  on  certain  otmdi- 
tions  to  anbdoe  and  colonise,  at  hia  own  expense,  a  portion 
d  the  Biah  prorino©  of  tnster,  at  that  time  completelynnder 
the  dominion  of  rebel  chiefa.  His  offer,  with  certain  modi- 
ficatiraa,  wm  aooepted,  anl  he  set  sail  for  IreljUid  in 
Atgnat  1973,  aoeompanied  by  a  number  of  earia,  knighti, 
aai  gentlemen,  and  with  a  fwce  of  about  1200  men.  The 
frf^nnifig  of  hb  enterprise  was  inanapidona,  for  on  account 
of  k  storm  which  dispersed  his  fleet  and  drove  some  of 
>i»  yassels  u  far  as  OoA  and  the  Isle  of  tfan,  his.  forces 


did  not  all  reach  the  place  of  rendeirous  till  late  in  the 
autumn,  and  he  was  compelled  to  entrench  himself  at 
Belfast  for  the  wint«r.  Hwe,  by  aickneas,  famine,  and 
desertions,  bis  troops  were  diminished  to  .Httle  more  than 
200  men*  and  he  almost  determined  to  abandon  hia 
nndeitaking ;  but  receiTing  in  the  q;>ring  a  reioforcement, 
he  compelled  the  submiaaion  of  Sir  Brian  MsePhelim, 
massacred  by  stratagem  300  of  the  O'Neils,  taking  Sir 
Brian  O'Neal  prisoner,  and  induced  the  earl  of  Desmond  to 
aurrender  himself  to  the  deputy  Fitswilliam.  Elisabeth, 
howerer,  instigated  most  probably  by  Leicester,  after 
encooraging  Essex  to  prepare  to  invade  Trilogh  Leno^ 
suddenly  oommanded  him  to  "  break  off  his  enterprise  f 
bat  as  she  left  him  a  oertain  discretionaiy  power,  he  took 
advantage  of  it  to  defeat  TtQo^  Lenogb,  chasdse  Antrim, 
and  massacre  several  hundreds  of  persons,  chiefly  women 
and  children,  diioovered  hiding  in  the  cavea  of  Bathlin. 
Ha  letumed  to  Eof^nd  in  the  end  167S,  reeolved  to 
live  henceforth  an  untronUed  life ; "  but  he  waa  ultimately 
peranaded  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  queen  to  make  him 
earl  marshal  of  Ireland.  He  arrived  in  Dublin  in 
September  1676,  and  three  weeks  afterwards  died  of 
dysentery.  There  ware  suspioioos  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  Leicester,  who  shortly  after  Ms  death  married 
his  widow,  bat  these  were  not  confirmed  the  jpod 
mort&M  ezaniination.  The  endeavours  at  Essex  to  better 
the  condititm  of  IreUnd  were,  U  muat  be  admitted,  a 
dismal  failure;  and  the  massacres  of  the  O'Neals  and  of 
Um  Scots  of  Bathlin  leave  a  somewhat  dark  stun  on  his 
reputatiuL  1^  in  judging  td!  his  achievements,  it  most 
be  remembered  that  the  proUem  which  he  had  noder- 
taken  to  solve  was  eze^ticaiaUy  difficult*  th^  hia  own 
enorgetio  efforts  were  constantly  thwarted  by  the  jeakmsy 
U  Fitswilliam  and  the  vaciUations  of  EUsabeth,  and  that 
he  died  before  his  ahiHttea  oonld  be  auffieiently  tested ; 
and  in  estimating  his  diaiaotw  w«  must  set  over  against 
his  acts  ti  cruelty,  whidithe  opimom  d  the  time  aj^ptoved, 
his  honee^  and  iipriglitiieBB,aud  the  noble  ganaroai^  with 
which  he  devoted  hia  lijE^  and  fnfcone  to  tin  perforaiinoa 
of  a  thanklew  taak. 

See  XesM  df  Od  Dmrtm  Arfi  </  Amm,  hy  the  Hoaoarable 
Waltar  Beo^iar  Devaiaax  (1858).  and  fteads's  BUaqf  ^Xtf- 
faMi;voLx. 

ESSEX,  BosntrDxTiBiaz,  SicxnrsEABL  a  (1667- 
1601),  son  of  the  precedii^t  was  bon  at  Nsthsnrood, 
Henfordshiie^  Kovamber  10,  1667.  He  entered  the 
nmreinty  o(  Ounbridga  in  1677,  and  giadoated  In  1681. 
JSe  ^ppewed  at  conit  in  16^  In  1686  he  accompanied 
the  oul  of  Iieiecater  «  an  axpedition  to  Holland,  and 

rhtl^  diatingmahed  himself  at,  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 
1687  he  waa  iq^Miintad  master  tii  the  hors^  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  general  of  thehttHkaod  inatallad 
knight  of  the  garter  On  the  death  of  Leioeeter  he  suo- 
eeeded  him  as  chi^  favourite  of  the  queen,  a  poaiticm 
which  injuriously  affected  his  whole  kubeequent  life,  and 
nltimatelT  reaoUed  ia  his  min.  While  EUmbetii  was 
approaching  the  mature  age  of  sixty,  Eaaex  waa  acaroely 
twentf-^HM  Ihouf^  well  aware  of  die  advaatagea  of  hia 
position,  and  aomewbat  vain  of  the  qneen's  favour,  his 
constant  attendance  on  her  at  court  was  irksome  to  him 
beyMid  all  endurance ;  and  when  be  could  not  make  his 
escape  to  the  scenes  of  forugn  adventure  after  which  hr 
longed,  he  varied  the  m^^iotony  of  his  life  at  oonrt  by 
intngues  with  the  maids  of  honour.  In  1689,^  without  th« 
qnsMi's  consent,  he  joined  the  expedition  ef  ,Drake  and 
Norreys  against  Portugal,  but  on  the  4  th  June  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  a  letter  enjoining  him  at  his  "  uttermost 
peril"  to  return  immediately.  Soon  after  his  return 
occurred  his  famous  duel  with  Sir  Charles  Blount,  a  rival 
favourite  t)i  the  qnaen,  in  whidt^  earl  was  ^^mned  and 
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Blightly  woan^od  in  tbe  tiiigli.  In  1690  Euex  muried 
the  widow  of  Sir  Fliilip  Sidney,  bnt  in  dread  of  the  queen's 
nnger  he  kept  the  marriage  lecret  u  long  u  poiuble. 
W^en  it  wa>  neceeeuy  to  avow  i^  her  nge  at  fint  knew 
no  bonnds,  but  as  the  earl  did  **  use  it  with  good  temper," 
and  for  her  majee^s  batter  aatisfactton  was  pleaaed  that 
mj  ladj  should  Ure  retired  ia  her  mother's  honae,"  he  soon 
come  to  be  "in  very  good  ^vonr."  In  1091  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  foree  anxiliiry  to  one 
formerly  sent  to  assist  Henry  IV.  of  France  against  the 
Spaniards ;  bat  after  a  fruiUev  campaign  he  ms  finally 
recalled  from  the  oommaod  in  January  1692.  For  some 
years  after  this,  most  of  his  time  was  spent  at  court,  where 
he  held  a  poution  of  unexampled  influence,  both  on  account 
of  the  faronrof  the  queen,  and  from  Us  own  personal 
popidarity.  In  1696  lu  was,  after  a  great  many  "  ohanges 
of  humour "  on  the  queen's  part^  appointed  along  with 
Lord  Charles  Howard  to  the  command  of  an  exp^tion, 
whidi  was  snocessfnl  in  defeating  the  Spanish  fleet, 
obptoriag  and  pillaging  Cadi^  and  dostroyiug  63  merchant 
Tessela  It  would  seem  to  hare  been  shortly  after  this 
exploit  that  the  begionings  <^  a  change  in  the  feelings  of 
the  queen  towards  him  came  into  existence.  On  his  return 
she  ohided  him  that  he  had  not  followed  up  his  anocesBes, 
and  though  she  professed  great  pleasure  at  agun  seeing 
him  in  safety,  and  was  ultimately  satisfied  titat  the  abrupt 
terminatiou  of  the  expedition  was  oontraiy  to  his  adrioe 
and  remoDstrancas,  she  forbade  him  to  publish  anything 
in  joatificatioB  of  his  conduct  She  doubtless  was 
offended  at  his  growing  tendency  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendenoe^  and  jeuoos  of  his  increasing  popularity  with 
the  people;  bat  it  is  also  probable  that  her  strange 
infatuation  regarding  her  own  ohfums,  great  as  it  wai, 
scarcely  preTNited  her  from  snepeetiag  eiuer  that  his  pro- 
faned attachment  had  all  altmg  heea  somewhat  alloyed 
with  considerations  of  personal  interest,  or  that  at  least  it 
was  BOW  begmning  to  oooL  X'^iBeis  Baeon,  at  that  time 
hia  most  intimate  friend,  andeaToued  to  prarent  the 
threatened  nqpture  by  writing  him  a  long  tetter  of  advice ; 
and  although  pMaarwinee  in  a  long  oomee  <xt  feigned 
action  was  ioc  Essex  impowiMe,  he  for  wwis  time  lUtended 
pretty  doady  to  the  hints  of  hii  menlor,  m>  Aat  the  queen 
"mad  bSm  mdrt  grMunuly.*  la  1597  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  ordnance,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
obtained  command  of  an  eipeditiMi  ^'nit  Spam.  He 
gMued  KMoe  trifling  aanfissiiB,  hot  M  the  Rate  fieet 
eaaai»ed  him  he  liiled  ot  hie  main  innmBe ;  and  when  on 
hte  letnm  the  queen  met  him  wiu  ue  waal  reproaches 
he  retUod  to  hia  home  at  Wanatead.  lUi  waa  not  what 
Elisabedi  daeired,  and  althongh  she  abmit  this  time  eon- 
f  erred  on  Lord  Howud  the  aaridan  of  No^ngham  for 
sarrioea  at  Oedi^  tbe  main  merit  of  which  was  jostiy 
claimed  hf  Ytmt,  At  ultimatdy  held  ont  to  Oka  latter  the 
f4iTe  btaneh  of  pem^  and  ooodeaomded  to  aoothe  hia 
wouided  hMuw  by  creating  him  eari  marshal  of  "F*^^^, 
That  nanrthalem  the  irritated  feelings  neither  cllbeex 
nor  of  the  queen  were  completely  heeled  waa  maaifsatad 
flhortiy  afterwards  in  a  manner  whidi  eet  propriety  com- 
pletely at  dafiaocei  In  a  discuarion  on  tiie  ^ip(^tment 
of  a  und  deputy  to  Ireland,  Easex,  on  aeconnt  of  some 
taunting  words  ot  Elisabeth,  turned  his  bach  upon  her  with 
a  gesture  indicative  not  only  <tf  anger  bat  of  contempt,  uid 
when  afae,  unable  to  control  her  ^ignatim,  slapped  him 
on  the  face,  he  left  her  jveseoce  swearing  that  such  an 
insult  he  would  not  haTe  endured  even  from  Henry  YIIL 
In  1699,  while  Ulster  was  in  rebellion,  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  waa  conferred  on  Essex,  bnt  whether  at  his  own 
expreas  wish,  or  only  after  he  wee  peisuaded  against  his 
will  to  aooapt  it,  has  been  disputel  This  pmnt  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  further  qosatioo  of  the  wigin 


of  Essex's  treacherous  designs.  His  camptugn  «u  u 
unsuccessful  one,  and  by  acting  in  various  ways  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  commands  of  the  queen  and  the  cooncil,  and 
suddenly  leaving  the  post  of  duty  with  the  olgect  of 
privately  vindioting  himself  before  the  queen,  he  laid 
himself  open  to  charges  more  serious  than  thbt  of  men 
incompetency.  For  these  misdemeanonrs  ho  was  deprired 
of  aU  his  high  offices,  and  ordered  to  live  a  prisoner  in  liii 
own  house  during  the  queen's  jtleaaore.  Chiefly  through 
the  intercession  of  Sacon  his  liberty  was  shortly  af  terwtris 
restorsd  to  him,  bnt  he  was  oidwed  not  to  return  to  cotut 
For  eome  time  he  heated  for  an  improvement  in  hia  pro*- 
pects,  but  when  he  was  refused  the  renewal  at  his  patent 
for  sweet  winei^  hope  vras  succeeded  by  despair,  and  half 
maddened  by  vroonded  vanity,  he  m^da  an  attempt  to 
incite  a  revolution  in  his  bebidf,  by  parading  die  streeti 
of  London  with  300  retainers,  and  shouting,  "  For  tbi 
queen  1  a  plot  lb  laid  for  my  life  I  *  These  proceedingi 
awakened,  however,  scarcely  any  other  feelings  than  miU 
perplexi^  and  wonder;  and  finding  that  hope  <^  SBiist- 
ance  from  the  dtizens  was  vain,  he  returned  to  Essex 
House,  where  after  defending  himself  for  a  short  time  1» 
surrendered.  After  a  trial — in  which  Bacon,  who  prose- 
cuted, delivered  a  speech  against  his  ^uottdan  friend  aod 
benefactor,  the  bitterness  of  which  was  quite  unneoeiuiy 
to  secure  a  oonviction  witailing  at  least  very  severe  ptuush- 
ment — ^he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  notwibhstuding 
many  alterations  in  Elizabeth's  mood,  the  sentence  iu 
carried  out  31it  February  1601. 

Essex  was  in  person  taU  and  well  proportioned,  with  t 
countenance  which,  though  not  strictly  handsome,  posMssed, 
on  account  of  its  bold,  dteerfnl,  and  amiable  ezpresnoo,  s 
vrouderful  power  of  fascination.  His  carriage  was  sot  yerf 
graceful,  but  his  manners  are  said  to  have  been  "  courtly, 
grav^  and  exceedingly  comely."  He  waa  brave,  chivil- 
roui,  impulsive,  imperious  sometimes  with  his  equli,  Imt 
generooa  to  all  hia  dependanta  and  incapable  <^  secret 
malice;  and  theae  virtses,  which  vrere  innate  and  which 
remuned  with  him  to  the  laa^  moat  be  ngardad  as  »md- 
what  ^yM^p^h^i*"*"  "g^  in  onr  aatimation  of  the  loUtn 
and  vioea  created  by  tenqitationa  which  were  enaptioDsllr 
stnwft  and  wluck  obt^ned  additional  power  from  the  tioM 
and  mannw  of  tiimr  oocnnenoa  He  waa  one  <^  the  meat 
teamed  nohUmen  of  hia  tima,  and  hia  abilities  were  eon- 
aidenible  and  nkanynrided,  bnt  *  fatal  want  of  pmdeM 
and  aelf-eovemment  made  him  almost  the  neotestry  victim 
of  the  diAcnlt  poutuHt  in  which  from  hia  early  manhood 
he  had  beat  placed,  partly  by  cirounstaneea,  and  psrtl/ 
by  hia  own  pardonable  vanity. 

CWas'a  IM  nf  Sixabttk ;  Sient  Sidorv  ^  Qmm  Alinbtt 
andUuJBarlv  V  a  "FaTson  of  Qulitr,"  pab.  at  Cvlogsi 

1890,  and  aftenranU  at  London ;  I>eversnz,  Lives  <^  tktEoHi^ 
Sma;  sad  Bacon  and  Xmtx,  by  Edwia  JL  Abbott,  D.D.,  Wl 
Bee  alee  tItoartiGlaBuxnc  (T.'-B.) 

TyiPEiTj  BoBKBT  Dbvuedx,  Triui  Eabl  ov  (1S91- 
1646),  the  son  of  the  precedinj^  was  bom  in  1591.  He 
waa  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Uerton  C<dlage,  Oxford. 
Shori^  after  the  arrival  of  James  L  in  London,  Essex  was 
fdaced  about  tbe  prince  of  Walaa,  as  a  sharer  botit  in  hu 
studies  and  amusementai  At  the  early  age  of  fiftoen  be 
was  married  to  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Suffolk;  bnt  on  account  of  the  lattu's  connexuw  with 
Bochester  (afterwards  eari  Somerset),  the  marriage  vsi 
annulled  in  1613.  A  second  marriage  which  he  contracted 
in  1629  or  1630  with  EUzabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Williua 
Fftulet,  also  ended  unhappily.  From  1620  to  162S  b 
served  in  the  wars  of  the  Falatinatoiand  inl 626  he  was  rice- 
admiral  of  a  fieet  wUch  made  ^imaceenTid.  attempt  to 
capture  Gadii.  In  l«39^1&'¥^dQt^^itaeraI  of  u 
anny  aant  by  Charies  against  the  Scotch  Covana^eis :  but 
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oo  account  of  the  irtesolntion  (rf  the  king  no  battlo  occurred, 
and  the  army  was  diabanded  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Emsz 
was  discharged  "  without  ordioaiy  ooreaioDj,"  and  refoaed 
an  office  which  at  that  time  fell  vacant,  **  all  which,"  saja 
ClareDdon,  "  wrought  Tsry  mucli  upou  his  rongh,  proud 
nature,  and  made  him  nuscoptible  of  some  impreosions 
afterwards  which  otherwise  would  not  have  found  each 
easy  admiuion."  Having  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament 
against  Charles,  he  was,  on  the  onthreak  of  the  ciril  war 
in  1643,  appointed  to  the  comhiand  of  the  FailiamentarT' 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Edgehill  he  remained  master  of 
the  field,  and  in  1643  he  captured  Reading,  and  reUeved 
Gloucester ;  but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year,  on 
account  of  his  hesitation  to  fight  against  the  king  in  person, 
nearly  his  whole  army  fell  into  the  bands  of  Charles. 
In  1645,  cn  the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
providing  that  no  member  of  parliament  should  hold  a 
public  office,  he  resigned  his  commission  ;  but  on  account 
oChis  post  terrices  his  annuity  of  £10,000  was  continued 
to  him  for  life^  He  died  4th  September  1646,  f>f  a  fsrw 
brought  on  by  OTer-«xertioD  in  a  stag^uat  in  Windsor 
Forest 

Zi/#  ^  Bobcrt  Earl  ^  £ntx,  by  Robert  CodriDCton,  SI.A., 

K'ntMl  in  Hart,  MUe,;  Clarandan'i  f  iftory  ^  tJu  XtitUiM;  and 
rarenx,  Livet  of  A*  Earls  of  Sms, 

ESSLTNOEN,  a  town  of  Wartember;^  circle  of  the 
Keckar,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  rnrne  name,  and  on 
the  railway  from  Stuttgart  to  Ulm,  9  milea  K.E.  of  Stuttgart 
It  is  sarroimded  by  walls,  and  has  Ato  raborba,  one  of 
which  is  on  an  island  in  the  rirer.  On  a  commanding 
height  above  the  town  stands  an  old  caatle.  The  chordi 
of  our  lady  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  and  hsa  a  beautifully  sculptured  doomj 
aod'a  tower  230  feet  high.  The  ehoreh  of  St  Dionyaiua 
dates  from  the  1 1th  century,  and  posaeesea  a  fine  screen  and 
ciborium  of  1486.  The  town  hall  is  a  handsome  baildlng. 
Esstingen  has  a  richly  endowed  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  normal  and  other  schools  ;  and  near  the  town  there 
is  a  hydropathic  establishment  for  the  relief  of  the  insane^ 
The  manufactures  include  woollen  and  cotton  stnfi,  hard- 
ware, and  machinery.  Esslingen  was  lonnded  about  the 
8th  centory,  became  a  free  imperial  titj  in  1309,  and  in 
1801  waa  annexed  to  Wiirtanlwi&  The  p<^nl8tion  in 
1876  was  19,602. 

ESTAING,  Ohuiub  Hiotob,  Comts  d*  (1739-1794). 
a  French  admtcal,  vaa  bom  at  tiie  ehatjna  of  RuTel, 
AuTargn^  in  1729.  He  eDtered  the  amy  as  a  colonel  of 
in&ntiy,  and  in  1757  he  accompanied  Count  de  Lally  to 
the  East  Indies^  with  the  rank  of  farigadiergeneraL  In 
1759  he  waa  mads  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Hadra^  but  was 
rrieased  on  pan^  Before  the  tatifieation  of  his  exchange 
he  ohtuaed  command  of  some  vessels,  and  eoadnet«l 
Tariona  naval  attoeka  against  the  English ;  and  havings  on 
his  return  to  France  in  1760,  fallen  ao  sntally  into  their 
hands,  he  was,  on  the  gronnd  of  having  ^ken  his  parole, 
thrown  into  prison  at  Fortamonth,  bnt  as  the  t^rge  could 
not  be  properly  anbstantioted  he  waa  soon  afterwards 
released.  In  1763  he  was  named  liantenant^sneral  ia  the 
navy,  and  in  1777  vioe-admiial ;  and  in  1778  he  obtained 
the  command  of  a  fleet  intended  to  assiit  the  United 
States  against  Great  Britain.  In  oonoert  with  the 
American  generals,  he  planned  an  attack  on  KewptHrt, 
preparatoiy  to  which  he  oompellsd  the  Bri^  to  destn^ 
some  war  ves.'nia  that  were  in  the  harbour ;  bnt  before  the 
oonoerted  attack  oonld  take  place,  be  put  to  sea  against 
the  English  flee^  under  Lord  Howe,  when  owing  to  a 
^violent  storm,  which  arose  suddenly  and  onnpdQed  the  two 
fleets  to  aepsmte  before  engaging  in  battie,  many  of  his 
Teasels  were  so  shattered  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  put 
into  Boston  for  repaint    He  then  saUed  to  the  Wast  Indies 


where  he  captured  St  Vincent  and  Grenada,  and  compelled 
the  English  fleet  to  take  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  St 
Chrietopher.  Despairing  of  the  English  leaving  their  place 
of  refuge  he  set  sail  to  attack  Savannah,  but  all  his 
attempts,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Americans,  against  the 
town  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  retire.  He  returned  to  France  in  1780. .  He 
was  in  command  of  the  combined  fleet  before  Cadii  when 
the  peace  was  signed  in  1783 ;  but  from  that  time  his 
chief  attention  was  devoted  to  politics.  In'  1787  he  waa 
elected  to  the  assembly  of  the  notables;  in  1789  he  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  national  guard ;  and  in 
1792  he  was  chosen  admiral  by  the  national  assembly, 
Thottgh  in  favoor  of  national  reform  he  continued  to 
eberish  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  royal  family, 
and  on  the  trial  of  Uarie  Antoinette  in  1793  bore  testi- 
mony in  her  favour.  On  this  account,  and  because  of  cer- 
tain friendly  letters  which  had  fnssed  between  him  and  the 
queen,  he  was  himself  brou|  ^  to  trial,  and  was  exeoated 
kptH  28,  1794. 

ESTATE,  in  English  law,  has  many  meanings,  the 
common  element  of  which  is  property.  A  man's  entire 
belongings  constitute  his  estate  :  so  much  of  it  as  consists 
of  land  and  certain  other  interests  associated  therewith  n 
hia  BiAL  Enxn;  Uie  rest  is  his  Fbbsohal  Estate.  The 
lagiX  incideota  which  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  may 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  tfaeae  headings.  The  word  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  interests  in  land,  and  in  popu- 
lar and  general  use  an  estate  means  the  land  itself.  The 
strict  technical  meaning  of  an  estate  is  an  interest  in  lands, 
and  this  conception  lies  at  the  root  of  the  English  theory 
of  property  in  land.  "  The  first  thing  that  the  student  has 
to  do,"  says  Hr  Joshua  Williams  (Law  of  Seal  Properly,  p. 
17),  "is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  absolute  ownershiix  Suck 
an  idea  is  quite  unknown  to  the  English  law.  Ko  man  is 
in  law  the  abaolnte  owner  of  lands.  He  can  only  hold  ^n 
estate  in  them."  Thus  he  may  hold  an  estate  in  fee  simple, 
which  is  the  latest  eetate  a  man  can  hold  in  English  law, 
and  comes  clooe  to  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership,  re- 
pudiated by  Mr  Williams  ;  or  he  may  hold  an'  estate  tail, 
in  which  the  land  is  limited  to  himself  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body ;  or  he  may  hold  an  estate  for  life,  which  lasts  just  so 
long  as  the  life  in  question  last^  In  all  these  cases  the 
notion  of  tenure,  ot  holding  by  a  tenant  fran  a  lord,  pre- 
vails. The  last  lord  of  all  from  whom  all  land  is  nlttmatefy 
held  is  the  king  Persons  holding  directly  from  Ihs  king 
and  granting  to  others  are  the  king's  tenants  tn  Mpiff,  and 
are  the  mesne  lords  of  their  tenants.  Even  in  the  ease  tX. 
a  fee  simple  eatste,  which  a  man  can  alienate  as  he  pleases 
daring  hia  life  at  by  his  will,  and  which  goes  to  his  hnrs 
if  he  does  not  alienate  it,  the  reversionary  right  of  iJts  lord 
still  remains,  and  may  actually  come  into  operation  in  the 
eass  of  an  Esohbu  {q.^.).  ^ot  the  special  characteristics 
of  difforsnt-eststea  or  land,  see  Rial  Estate. 

ESTATES  OF  THE  REALM.  The  proper  meaning  of 
this  phros^  OS  applied  to  the  English  oflnstttntion,  has  been 
the  snl^ct  of  some  dispute.  Of  its  original  meanuig  thsre 
ean  bs  no  donbt  It  indiostod  a  divisiiHi  of  sode^  into 
Disss ns  or  orders,  ud  in  England  these  orders  were  the 
noUes,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons.  Tk*  sune  kind  of 
division  is  found  in  Continental  states.  In  England  there 
are,  aa  Professor  Stnbbs  has  pointed  ont  (CtoitUutienal 
ffidory  of  Sngtand^  Tol  ii  p.  169),  indications  of  a 
tendoncry  <m  the  part  of  otiier  orius  of  men  to  amme  the 
character  of  sstatos.  For  ezampls,  the  king  used  to  treat 
with  Ilia  BterehaBts  for  nants  of  mon^  to  be  raised  by 
tazaticm  from  the  general  body  U  merdi^ts  thronghout  the 

coontry.  In*bi»"m"e*KJwmffl''t^^ 

at  one  time  an  indpient  estus  oTuw  rMiia.  oi|*aoini- 

ti<n  of  nirliament  checked  all  mch  tendencies  and  the 
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twimicat  "  three  artatai "  wen  tbose  w*  Iut*  maotioBed, 
In  the  lepee  of  time  the  origiiul  meaning  of  the  phrase  hu 
been  gtaduoUy  lost  eight  of.  The  clergy  have  eeaaed  to  be 
a  separate  order  so  fu  ai  the  political  organisatioa  of  the 
eoiintty  is  ooacemed.  The  "  three  estates  *  came  to  be 
ideatified  with  the  three  great  dineiona  of  the  legislatiTe 
authoritj, — kings,  lords,  and  commons.  *  Hie  phrase  seems 
to  have  been  need  in  tii^  sense  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
and  Hatlamtays  it  was  a  current  doctrine  amongthe  popu- 
lar lawyen  of  the  17th  ceaturj.  Aooording  to  anoUier 
fi«w,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  were  "  the  lords  spiritual, 
the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons."  (See  p.  314  oi  the 
preseat  Tolam&) 

ESTE,  the  ancient  J.t«ti*,  a  town  of  Lombardjr,  in  the 
delegation  of  Padua,  and  18  milea  &8bW>  of  the  town  of 
that  name,  is  beautifnlly  sittuted  at  the  sonthem  Mtiemitj 
of  the  £oganean  hilU^  on  the  canal  of  HoDselio&  It  has  a 
Tery  antique  and  pictnreeqaa  appearuioe;  its  honses  are 
moatl^  of  mediMTid  date ;  and  it  poaaeaiM  nomB  ancient 
bnildmge  of  considerable  interoat.  Chief  <^  these  ia  .the 
Roeea  or  castle,  a  donjon  tower  with  ambraaurea  and 
batUementa  occnpjnng  Urn  site  of  the  oiiginal  fortreaa  of 
E^ste.  The  church  <^  San  Martino  ia  of  gnat  antiquity, 
and  haa  a  leaning  Romanesque  campanile.  The  interior 
of  the  church  has  been  modernised.  Eate  also  poeeesBes  a 
belfrey  tower  containing  a  clock  made  by  the  celebrated 
Dondt.  The  chief  mannfaotnrea  of  the  town  an  silk-twist, 
hata,  earthenware^  m^olica,  and  saltpetrsb  Este^  under  the 
name  of  Ateste,  existed  as  eaily  as  1S8  &a  In  4S2  it 
was  destroyed  by  AttUa;  and  afterwaids  il  was  xdtailt 
by  the  liombards  witkin  a  nanowMr  uan,  TIm  povnlitioa 
in  1871  was  6743. 

ESTE,  00*  of  the  oldest  princely  honaes  of  Italy,  llieir 
genealogy,  acoording  to  Mnratori,  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
■mall  princes  who  goTemed  Tuscany  under  the  Oario- 
nngians,  and  who  some  time  afterwards  reeeind  oertain 
districts  or  countiaa  from  them  in  fief.  Thaj  an  in  all 
probabiU^  of  Longobard  origin,  but  then  is  no  authentic 
record  of  their  sncceesion  reaching  farther  back  than  to  the 
marquis  Adalbert  who  died  about  917.  They  wen  called 
Este  after  the  town  of  that  nam^  and  the  title  marquis 
Este  was  Jlnt  borne  by  Albibx  Azzo  IT.,  who  married 
Kunitza  or  EuDigondo,  sister  of  Welph  or  Ouelph  IIL, 
duke  tif  Carinthia.  Welph  died  without  issue,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  Kunitn,  Welph  IV.,,  succeeded  to  his  inheri- 
tance, and  marrying  a  daughter  of  Otho  IL,  duke  of 
Bararia,  was  created  dake  of  BaTaria,  on  Otho^  death 
without  male  aiicceaaion,  in  1071.  Through  him  the  house 
of  Este  thus  became  connected  with  the  princely  houses  of 
Brunswick  and  HaaoTsr,  fi^m  whidi  an  deecended  the 
soveraigns  i}t  England,  The  Italian  title  and  estates  wen 
inherited  by  Fulco  I  (1060-1135),  son  of  Albwt  Asso 
IL  by  his  second  maniage  to  Garisenda,  eonntess  of  Maine, 
in  France.  Hugo,  the  second  sou  by  this  marriage,  in- 
herited his  mothei^B  property  in  France,  but  as  he  died 
without  issue,  it  ultimately  came  into  the  pnassssion  of 
Fnloo  and  hi*  snooesaon.  During  the  13th,  13th,andUth 
ceutnriea,  the  history  of  the  Estenai  is  interwoven  with  that 
of  the  other  princely  houses  of  nortfaem  Italy,  of  the 
atmgglai  for  aapnma^  between  pope  and  emperor,  of  the 
conteata  between  rinl  dtiea,  and  «nn  of  the  faetimis  Wo 
whidi  indiridad  dtiea  wan  aomefetmea  diridad,  Fkom 
the  rintlry  between  the  Oarman  Welpha  and  WaUdnngen 
the  namea  Qoelfa  and  Qhibdinea  eama  to  ba  wad  to 
dengnate  the  two  great  riral  Italian  partita;  aod,  aa  tiie 
head  of  the  Ooalf  party,  the  Estansi  neiirsd  at  different 
periods  tite  aorenigutiaa  of  FHnra,  Mod^nat  and  Beggio. 
They  distinguished  thmaelTas  alao  ai  thepatoons  ti  litera- 
tnra  and  the  fine  aita,  and  had  intimate  raUtiona  wi^ 
^riosto  and  Tassa 
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Osizsd  1,  aon  oi  Fnleo  L,  entered  into  a  laagna  against 
Frederick  Barbaroasa,  and  was  comprehended  .  in  the 
Veoettan  treaty  of  1177  by  which  municipal  podestaa  were 
institutad.  He  was  elected  podesta  ttf  Fadna  in  1182;  and 
in  1184  Frederick  named  him  marquis  of  Uilan  «nd 
Qenoa,  a  dignity  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  imperial  riear. 
By  carrying  off  Uarchesella,  heinss  of  the  Adelardi  family 
of  Fercara,  and  marrying  her  to  his  son  Auo  V.,  he  ob- 
tained tot  hia  family  a  predominant  influence  in  that  city 
also,  but  kindled  a  strife  with  the  family  of  Tonllo  wbicb 
.continued  to  rage  for  two  eentories.  Obixao  L  died  about 
1190;  and  Azxo  V.  died  about  eleven  years  later  and  was 
succeeded  by  Azso  Vl.  (1170-I31SX  who  became  the  head 
of  the  Qoelf  party.  During  the  whole  lifetime  of  Azxo 
VL  a  ciril  war  raged  almost  uninterruptedly  in  the  streets 
of -Ferrara,  each  party,  it  is  said,  being  ten  times  driTon 
from  the  city.  Auo  died  in  Norember  1212,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Aldovuhdiko,  who  in  1213  concluded  s 
tnaty  with  Salinguena  Tonlto,  by  which  the  goTemment 
ot  Ferran  waa  divided  between  them.  He  died  in  1215, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Azzo  VIL  (1205-1264), 
snrnamed  Ifowdlo  or  the  Young.  Between  him  and 
Eeoelino  III.  de  Romano,  who  leagued  himself  with  the 
TonUi,  a  war  broke  out  in  1229,  and  although  a  temporary 
reconciliation  was  effected  in  1233,  and  Azso  Was  affianced 
to  Adelaide^  niece  of  Eeoelino,  it  was  renewed  after  hia 
maniage  in  13S6.  At  fitst  Eccelino,  who  supported  the 
eanae  ot  Frad«riek  IL,  was  completely  vietorioua  in  Lom- 
bardy,  bat  the  influeoee  of  Pope  Alexander  VL  gradoally 
helped  to  oomlnne  the  towns  <rf  Lombardy  against  him,  and 
!  Aho  aho  reoeired  the  aaristance  of  many  fugitiTes  whom 
the  tyranny  of  Eooeliuo  had  driven  from  Padua  and 
•Verona  Iinally,  after  two  yean  indecisire  skirmishing, 
Eooalino  accepted  battle  at  Casaano,  16th  September  1259, 
and  was  oom^etely  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  snrviviug 
his  OTorthnw  only  a  few  days.  Azzo  died  17th  February 
1264,  and  was  succeeded  by  Oaizzo  II.  (1240-1293),  who 
in  1 288  received  the  lordahip  of  llodena,  and  in  1 290  that  of 
Reggio.  Obisso  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Azzo  VIIL, 
who  waa  elected  perpetual  sovenign  of.  Modsna  and 
E^gia  The  two  brothen  of  Azzo,  however,  laid  claim 
the  one  to  hfodena  and  the  other  to  Reggie^  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  from  him  both  towns.  He  was  also  driven 
from  Eatfl^  but  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  Ferran 
was  unsueeessfnL  Axao  died  Slst  January  1308.  He 
had  no  legitimate  children,  and,  on  account  of  the  hoa- 
tility  towards  him  of  his  two  brothers,  he  named  oe  his 
sneoeasor  his  grandaon  Fulco  III.,  by  his  illegitimate  aon 
Franeis,  but  deapairing  of  holding  posseaaion  of  Ferran 
against  the  brothen  of  Azzo,  Francis,  acting  for  hia  ufant 
eon,  ceded  it  to  the  Venetians  in  lien  of  an  annua!  pay- 
ment, and  retind  with  Fnlco  to  Venice,  where  they  died  in 
obecurity. 

After  this  the  possession  of  Ferran,  Modena,  R^^o^ 
and  their  dependencies  was  disputed  for  some  yean 
with  varying  reenlts  by  the  Venetians,  the  popo,  and 
rival  msBbua  of  the  legitimate  line  td  Estensi,  but  from 
the  time  (rf  Asso  Till  the  Estensi  annals  an  intricate, 
confused,  and  U  little  interest  until  Kicbolas  UL  ( 1 384- 
1441),  who  axarcised  sovenignty  ow  Ferran,  llodena, 
Fftrma,  and  Reggio^  waa  declued  W  Boniface  IX.  captain 
tanacal  of  the  army  of  the  ehnrob,  and  eigoyed  in  his 
lat«r  yean  tha  intimate  friendship  of  the  dnke  of  Milan. 
He  died  anddenly  from  poison,  moat  probably  admin- 
istered by  his  enemiee  at  the  court  of  Milan  to  ^^vrent 
hia  being  named  the  duke^  sneoeasor.  To  him  aneeeaded 
LiOHHif  who  died  in  1450,  and  waa  anceeded  by  Bonsoi, 
who  was  mated  dnke,o|L||^lBaa^n)il0^0^ 
nL,  and,  by  tiie  pope^  ddke  ta  Ferrara.  fiimo  was  a  great 
patron  of  litaratnre,  and  oatablished  a  printing  prese  at 
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Ferrua.  He  died  in  1471,  aod  wa>  raooeeded  by  hvt 
brother  HuooLia  L  (1443-1505),  who,  with  the  help  of 
the  Yenetians,  seized  the  eoTereigntj  of  Ferron  from 
Nicholu,  the  son  of  Lionel,  and  afterwuds,  with  the  help  ot 
FerdinaDd  king  of  Naplee,  retained  it  againel  the  Venetiaiu 
and  Pope  Siztna  IV.  The  last  twenty-five  year*  of  hie 
reign  were  peaceful  and  proeperoue,  and  his  capital  beoame 
noted  both  for  its  luxury  and  as  the  retort  of  men  eminent 
in  Uteratare  and  art.  Coant  Boiardo  the  poet  wea  hia 
minister,  and  Ariosto  also  obtained  his  patronage  and 
friendship.  To  Herenlai  aoeeeeded  ALPaoiiao  1  (1486- 
1334),  vho  was  married  to  Laeretia  Borgia,  daughter  of 
Pope  Alexander  YL  Daring  nearly  the  whole  of  hu  reign 
Alphonso  was  engaged  in  the  Italian  wan,  and  in  bis  com- 
plicated and  diffioolt  position  manifested  so  much  energy 
and  adroitness,  and  snob  skill  as  a  .general,  that  for  a  long 
time  he  was  almost  uniformly  enooeMfol  in  hia  enterprises. 
On  the  formation  in  1S08  of  the  leagoe  of  Cambray 
against  llie  re^ublio  of  Tenice  he  was  appointed  by  Pope 
Jolins  XL  to  the  aapreme  command  of  the  papal  teoops ; 
but  aftw  the  Tenetians  had  snstainad  a  oonsiden^le 
number  of  reverses  they  mode  peace  with  the  pope,  and 
agreed  to  join  him  against  the  French.  Alphonso  was 
inrited  to  co-operate  with  the  new  alliance,  and  on  his 
refusal  war  was  declared  against  him;  but  although  he  at 
first  lost  Modena  and  R^^o,  he  snbeeqoently  inflicted  a  suo- 
cession  of  defeats  on  the  p^wl  ttoopa.  He  was,  however, 
desirous  of  peace,  and  had  gone  to  Rome  with  t^  ptupose 
of  malting  Babmiesion  to  the  pope,  when  the  newa  that 
orders  had  been  given  for  his  arrest  reached  him  in  time 
only  to  enable  him  to  make  hia  esoapei  On  the  defeat 
of  the  French  by  the  oombined  arms  ci  Charles  T.  and 
Pope  Leo  X,  the  possessions  of  Alphonso  were  confiscated,  ' 
but  after  the  death  of  Leo  he  was  reinstated  in  diem  by 
Gharlea  V.  Ha  died  on  the  Slst  October  1034,  and  was 
succeeded  1^  hia  son  Hbbcvijs  IL  (1608-1609),  who 
married  Rente  danghiw  of  Louis  XIL  of  France,  and, 
joiaing  the  league  of  Henry  IL  of  France  and  Pope  Panl 
17.  against  Spain,  was  ntCmed  lieotehant-general  of  the 
Frendi  army  in  Italy,  and  general  of  the  army  ol  the 
chorch.  Tha  war  was,  however,  proaacnted  with  little 
vigour,  and  peace  was  nude  with  Spain  in  15S8.  Hercules 
and  his  brother  Cardinal  Hippolytui  the  younger,  were 
patrons  of  literature  and  art,  and  the  latter  built  the 
splendid  caetle  of  Eete.  Herculflh  IL  waa  succeeded  by 
Alphonso  IL,  well  known  on  account  of  hia  imprisonment 
of  the  poet  Tasea  Alphonso  died  in  1097  without  issue, 
and  bequeathed  his  estate  to  his  cousin  Cms  (1663-1^28), 
but  Pope  Clement  YUL  laid  claim  to  Ferrara,  and  by  a 
trea^  with  Lucretia,  sister  of  Alphonao,  it  was  given  np  to 
the  see  of  Bome.  Caeear  held  Modena  and  Reggio,  but 
with  him  the  splendour  <d  the  house  of  Est*  began  to  fade, 
and  fh>m  that  time  it  pUja  only  a  vwy  labordiiuto  part 
in  Italian  history. 

The  subsequent  heads  of  the  Este  family  were  Al- 
phonso IIL,  who  retired  in  1639  to  a  monastery  in  the 
Tyrol,  where  he  ended  bis  days  in  1644;  Fbamois  L 
(1610-1668),  who  was  general  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy;  Alphonbo  IV.  (1634-1663),  the  father  of  Maty, 
the  queen  of  James  IL  of  England,  who  held  a  position  in 
the  French  army  during  the  Spanish  war,  and  by  whom 
was  fonndei  the  gallery  of  pictnree  at  Modena ;  FuMOis 
IL  (1660-1694),  who  originated  the  Vbnry  ot  Este  and 
founded  the  University  of  Modena;  Roialdo  (1665-1737), 
thro«^  whoee  marriage  with  Charlotte  Fetiatas  of  Brans- 
wiek,  the  long  separated  branches  of  the  honss  ot  Esta 
wwe  again  united;  Frahoib  IIL  (1698-1780),  who 
nanied  the  daughter  of  Philippe  of  Orleans,  was  nasaed  by 
the  king  of  Spain  generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  troops  in 
liuijt  had  liis  duchy  devastated  by  the  imperial  troope,.but 


wad  re-established  in  ita  posseesioa  by  the  treaty  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  and,  having  reconciled  himself  with  Maria  niereso, 
received  from  her  the  title  ol  governor-general  of  Lorn- 
hardy;  and,  fioaUy,  Hucuus  Rutaldo  (1737-1803),  who 
at  the  peace  of  Campo  Fermo  lost  the  duchiee  of  Modena 
and  Reggio,  and  with  whom  the  male  branch  of  the  house 
of  Este  died  out  His  only  daoghter  Tras  married  to 
Ferdinanc^  third  aoii  of  the  emperor  Francis  L  Ferdinand 
vraa  created  duke  of  Breisgan,  and  dying  in  1806  was 
sDoeeeded  hj  Francis  IV.,  who  in  1816  was  ratorod  to  the 
duchy  of  Modena  and  Reggio^  and  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  inherited  also  the  duchy  of  Msssa  and  Carrara. 
He  died  January  36,  1846,  and  was  succeeded  in  1846 
by  his  son  Francis  V.,  who  lost  his  possessions  b^  the 
events  of  1809.  On  his  death  in  1876  the  male  line  of 
the  Austrian  branch  of  the  B^tensi  became  extiuot,  and  the 
title  posaed  to  Archduke  Francis  eldest  son  of  Uie  Arch- 
duke Charles  Louis.  The  children  of  Lady  Murray 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rintore,  by  her  marriage  with 
August  Frederick  duke  of  Sussex,  etxth  son  of  Qeorge  IIL 
of  England,  assumed  the  old  name  Eete,  aod  claimed  reoc^- 
oition  as  members  of  the  royal  family;  but  as  the  marriage 
was  in  violation  of  an  Act  regarding  royal  marriages  passed 
in  1773,  it  was  dedared  invalid,  and  their  claims  were  set 
aside. 

See  Mnntori,  ZMU  tniUkUA  BdtnM  ml  Raiiant,  AnnaH  IIMia, 
•ud  Serijitom  JUrtm  Halieamm  ;  Baton  ^  (A«  Sokm  <^  Sit4, 
London,  1681 ;  Lao  ud  Botta,  Hiitoiy  iff  IlaJ^i  and  Siimeodi, 
Hiatoir*  da  Mpubliquu  Ilali0niu$. 

ESTELLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  <^  Kavaire, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ega,  39  miles  S.W.  of 
Pamplona.  Its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  it 
1  poasesses  several  equaras.  It  has  six  churches,  three 
monasteries,  an  old  castle,  and  a  oollege  which  was  formerly 
a  university.  Ita  principal  industries  are  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  brandy  making ;  and  it 
has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  fruits,  wine,  and  cattle. 
Tht  jMtronndiug  oonntry  is  very  fertile,  producing  oranges, 
lemons,  and  other  fruits,  which  are  lat^y  exported  to 
En^and.  Estella  commands  aeveral  defiles  on  the  roads 
from  the  Castiles  and  Aragon,  and  on  that  account 
occupies  a  poeitioD  of  considerable  stratagetio  importance. 
It  waa  long  the  head  quarters  of  Don  Carlos,  who  was 
proclaimed  king  tiiere  in  1833.  In  1873  it  was  the  chief 
stronghold  of  4he  CarUsts,  aod  in  1874,  when  driven  from 
othe*  places,  they  succeeded  io  retiring  to  Estella.  On  the 
19th  Febnrary  1876  the  Carlisti  in  ^e  town  surrendered 
unconditionally,  and  with  its  ioes  the  power  ef  that  faction 
almost  immediately  edlapMd.  The  population  of  Estella 
is  about  6000. 

ESTEPA,  the  ancient  Aitepa,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  is  situated  on  the  nortb  side  of  Mount 
San  Francisco,  60  miles  E.&E.  ot  Seville.  Its  smaller 
streets  are  narrow  and  aittp,  but  the  principal  ooea  are 
wide,  level,  and  regular.  It  posaessea  an  <dd  eaatle  and  wi 
old  Oothio  church,  the  latter  aaid  to  be  <rf  Mooridt  <nigin. 
Ita  chief  indoatiiea  are  the  manufacture  of  oil,  and  of 
various  kinds  of  coarse  woollen  doth ;  and  it  has  also  & 
trade  in  grain,  bnits,  and  oBttla  Tha-popalation  ia  about 
7500. 

ESTEPONA,  a  nnritime  town  of  Spain,  in  the  provinea 
of  Malaga,  is  sitoated  on  llie  Uediteranneaa,  35  miles 
E,N.E.  of  Gibraltar.  It  eontaina  an  andent  castle  and  a 
fine  parish  ebnrefa.  It  earriea  on  an  active  fishing  and 
ooaating  trsda  The  manufactores  are  chiefly  linen,  leather, 
euChenware,  and  bricka  Tb»  vicioi^  ia  very  fertile,  pro- 
dadng  wangei,  lemony  and  other  frtuti,,  which  an  largely 
Mportjd^  England.   T^if^a^^iJ^^C^^  ie 

ESTERHAKT.   See  EsnaRHAcr. 
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ESTHER  The  Book  of  Esther  nUtM  how  a  Jswiah 
maiden,  Esther,  a  f  oeter-daoghter  of  Mordarai,  waa  raised 
to  the  position  of  queen  bj  the  Persian  king  Ahaaoenu 
(Xerzet)  after  he  had  divorced  Vashti ;  next,  hov  she  and 
her  nncle  Hordeoai  fmstrated  Hainan's  res(dtition  to  extir- 
pate the  Jews  out  of  the  Fenian  empire ;  how  Haman  fa^ 
and  Uordecai  was  adranced  to  his  place ;  how  Esther 
obtained  the  king's  permiaiion  for  the  Jews  to  destroy  all 
who  might  attaok  them  on  the  d&y  which  Haman  had 
appointed  by  lot  for  their  eztiipation ;  and  lasUj,  how  a 
feitiTal  was  institoted  to  commemcoate  their  deliverance. 
Its  main  object  is  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  feaat  of 
Porim,  which  from  its  cradle  in  the  Persian  eapil^  had 
gradn^7  made  its  way  into  other  countries  (Esth.  iz. 
19-32).  The  colonrbg  of  the  narratire  is  entirely  foreign. 
Frequent  and  minute  references  are  made  to  the  usages  of 
the  Fenian  court,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  the  Jews,  and  eren  Jenualem  and  the  temple, 
and  the  Tery  name  of  Israel,  are  studiously,  as  it  would 
seem,  igmmd.  The  name  of  God  ia  not  mentioned  odo^ 
a  phesomenoD  entirely  unique  in  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings. From  a  theological  point  of  view,  the  beok  ie  there- 
fore not  of  much  interest.  It  attracta  the  historical  critic, 
however,  by  the  strangeness  and  difficulty  of  its  statements, 
while  the  ordina^  rrader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
force  and  dramatic  Tividneas  of  its  literary  form.  Its  early 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  interpolated  passages  (as 
different  as  possiUe  frran  the  original)  in  the  Septuagiot  and 
<dd  Latin  yanions. 

^  It  waanot  until  the  18th  century  that  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  book  was  made,  with  a  riew  to  determine  its 
predse  hiatorieiltaln^  not,  howsTer,  at  first  withsnffioent 
inpaitialt^  or  historical  information.  FScbhom,  the  moat 
iiuidarata  il  the  earlier  critics,  belongi  to  the  19th  century. 
He  haa  drawn  np  a  long  list-  of  im^babilitiaa  of  detail, 
some  9t  which  ha  thinks  he  aw  explain  away,  iriule  othen 
remain  in  foil  fozceu  Sabaequant  critics  have  believed 
themselTes  to  han  diaoorered  frasli  diffienltisa,  ineomuch 
that  Dr  Knenen  does  not  faeritato  to  si^  that  "impoenbilitiea 
and  improbabilitiw  pemde  flu  whole  nanatin  "  {Reliffum 
^Itraa,  iil  148).  It  ia  impoaaibleto  mmititm  more  than 
a  few  of  these  aa  a  apedmea.  Tb»  my  fint  TenHS  of  tiie 
book  are  great  stumbling  Uocka  to  a  Western  reader.  We 
are  there  told  that  Ahaioni^  **  lAo  roignad  from  India  even 
unto  Ethiopia,  orer  an  hnnored  and  aeren  and  twenty  pro- 
rineea,"  gave  a  banquet  whidi  lasted  180  days,  and  at  which 
(if  we  ti^  tiie  expreasions  of  tiie  narrative  literally)  the 
whide  official  worid  of  the  Peraian  empire  waa  simultaneously 
present  (Esth.  L  3,  4).  Further  on,  we  are  told  that 
Esther,  on  her  elevation  to  be  queen,  k^t  her  Jewish 
origin  eeeret  01 10),  although  she  had  been  ta^  frtHn  the 
honae  U  Moidaoai^  who  waaknown  to  be  a  Jew  (iii.  4),  and 
had  remained  in  constant  intercourse  with  him  (it.  4-17^ 
We  also  lean  Indirect^  that  Mordecai,  prerioosly  to  his 
moumii^  was  able  to  pass  at  pleasure  into  the  harem  of 
the  jealous  and  amatory  Xerxes  (iv.  3).  Further,  that 
Mordecai  offered  a  gross  affront  to  Hainan  without  any  evil 
couBequences  (iil  2-6).  Lsstly,  Haman,  the  cruel  graud- 
▼izier,  takes  the  trouble  to  give  eleven  months  notice  of  his 
intention  to  exterminate  the  Jews  (iiL  12-14),  which  re- 
spite  ia  spent  by  the  Jews  in  fasting  (the  narrative  does  not 
add  praying)  and  lamentation  (iv.  3),  and  when  the  danger 
has  been  averted  through  the  patriotism  <ii  Esther,  the 
Jews  are  allowed  to  put  to  death  75,000  of  their  fellow  aub- 
iects  (iz.  16). 

Nevertheleu,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that  these 
objections  are  not  all  of  equal  value,  and  tiiat  a  comparison 
of  the  uatntive  of  Esther  with  ths  later  additions  to  the 
book,  and  with  the  stories  of  Judith  and  Tolut,  is  distinctly 
Xavourabte  to  its  historical  veriaimiUtuda    Some  amount 
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of  exaggeratiim  muit  be  allowed  for,  as  the  iofiniutj  of  u 
Oriental  race ;  no  exegeris  is  possible  without  ludi  a  postu- 
late. Aa  for  the  Persian  customs  described,  the7  ut  do 
doubt  singukr,  bat,  in  the  absence  of  doeumentarj  eiidaiia, 
it  is  unsafe  to  give  them  a  poeitive  contradictioD.  Atleut 
one  confirmation  of  some  importance  has  been  snppUed  \>j 
Herodotus  (iil  69,  Esth.  il  12),  and  many  critics  Ui 
that  the  assembly  aaaigned  to  the  third  year  of  Alanunu 
(EatL  i,  3)  ia  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (m  8)  u 
having  been  held  previously  to  the  expedition  againit 
Greece.  This,  however,  is  quite  uncertain.  TherefenDceto 
the  127  provinces  ia  in  itself  not  improbaU^  but  ii  onlj 
confirmed  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (n  1,  ^. 
1  Ead.  iil  3,  LXX.),  who  has  been  thought  hj  lam  ia 
have  mad*  a  oonfunon  between  aatrapies  and  snbeitrqut 
It  is  at  any  rate  in  perfect  harmony  with  hiatorf  Uuttbe 
book  of  Esther  includes  India  among  tHe  subject  proTinm; 
thia  ie  confirmed  not  only  by  Herodotus  (iil  94),  bat  iij 
the  inscriptions  of  Darins  at  Persepolis  and  Naksh-i-RnAB. 
Ttw  conduct  of  Mordecai  certainly  remains  mystenou 
In  our  own  day,  the  harem  is  impenetrable,  whiU  "uy 
one  declining  to  stand  as  the  grand-virier  passes  i>  ilmiDi 
beaten  to  death "  (Morier,  the  English  minister  to 
court  of  Persia,  quoted  by  Dean  Stwley).  And  if  it  u 
perhaps  only  too  probaUe  that  a  virier  would  use  lui^ 
tion  for  the  gratification  of  spite,  and  if  even  the  Vaai 
thintinesB  of  Haman  ia  not  inconceivable^  still  dtsoicm- 
stances  connected  with  the  decree  fax  the  destmetiai  d 
Jews  are  almoet  more  than  avan  "the  peenliarly ntan- 
gant  and  caprieiona  chaiaeter  "  of  Xerxea  (Canon  Biriut- 
■on)  can  reuder  eaailj  ncceptaUe. 

The  prf^er  names  of  Esther,  at  any  rata  in  their  pwnt 
form,  do  not  all  of  them  etand  philological  testa  Sonw 
of  them  are  geniunely  Persian,  but  othen  wear  a  mbbibh 
queitioiud)le  appearance.  These  may  uther  be  eom^Wi  i 
aa  Ntfldeke  suggests,  framed  by  the  author  hineU  <* 
Peraian  models.  Among  the  most  accnrate  fi  AhinBin 
orratherAkhadiv«roBh(-FarriaD<Wiajwaha,La,XenM)' 
'The  ohanoter  of  tUa  Ung,  toOk  agceaa  adminbly  with 

S'ven  of  Zeizes  by  Harodotu  (^.  Herod.  uL  69,  iz- 10^^ 
nt  than,  it  has  been  repUed,  it  only  agrws  so  well  begiM 
Xenna  waa  a  typical  Oriental  despot^  magnificent,  iwajij 
1^  favourites,  proud,  amatory,  capridous.    Here  we 
leave  thia  part  of  our  solffect— nothing  short  of  a  detuled 
commentary  on  the  book  would  give  we  reader  a  ma» 
torily  complete  view  of  the  facts.    It  must,  however,  bi 
observed  that  the  serious  chronological  difficulty  in  Eiub 
il  0,-  6  (where  Mordecai  ia  apparently  aaid  to  b»e  bwD  . 
carried  captivQ  with  Jeconiah)  can  hardly  be  remorad 
maintaining  wilii  Canon  Bawlineon  (contrary  to  Hebt* 
usage)  that  Kisb,  and  not  Mordecai,  is  the  person 
to.    It  must,  it  would  seem,  be  concluded  tuat  the 
that.the  book  of  Esther  ia  a  strictly  historical  nantbn  ii 
not  proof  at  all  p<Hnt8  agunst  olfjeetion.    The  qoei^ 
then  arisee,  is  it  a  work  of  pure  imagination  I    This  vu  ^ 
the  view  of  tiie  18th  centoiy  rationalistic  critics.  Stm^i 
for  instance,  says,  "  Illud  videtnr  esse  certnm,  confictvn 
esse  univerBam  parabolam,  fastAs  et  arrogantin  JodsonB 
locupletisaimum  testimonium "  (Semler,   Apparaiv*  w 
liberal.  Vet.  Tut.  itUerpr.,  p.  1S2  tq.,  quoted  bj  K«il)' 
By  thia  theory,  we  might  at  ouce  put  a  happy  end  to  ili^ 
guerilla  warfare  of  ratioaelistic  objectors.    It  it 
necessary,  however,  to  see  how  much  is  involved  )» 
accepting  it    For  the  book  of  Esther  expressly  appeals  , 
the  authority  6t  the  royal  Persian  chronicles  (il  29,  x. ')  | 
and  of  a  contemporary  memoir  (ix.  32).    If  untnie,  R-  , 
mu-ks  C^on  RawUnaon,  the  book  might  easily  have  bees  | 

Jiroved  to  be  eo  at  the  time  when  it  waa  published,  by  k- 
eronce  to  those  chrpj^f^^^^fe^s^iJ^wB^ 
The  only  way  to  torn  the  point  of  this  tf^cetion  ^'^^ 
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to  Bhow  thai  tha  ntmtiTe  vm  writt«  BafaMqueDtly  to 
the  fall  of  the  Femon  nnpin^  and  not  wtrlier  than  the 
end  of  the  fot^  century,  tbout  ISO  jmn  after  Xerxoi. 
ThU  hai  been  maintained  bjr  aereral  eminent  critici 
Zoni,  Henfeld,  Ewald,  Bertheao,  Kuenen)  on  the  following 
groimdi.  (1)  The  abeence  of  anj  reference  to  the  atoiy 
in  the  bocMCi  (or  rather  booh)  of  Chronieleo,  Ena,  and 
Nehemtah,  in  Daniel,  in  EcclesiBBtunu  (see  chape.  xUt.-I^, 
or  in  Fhilo.  (2)  The  wsj  in  which  the  Persian  monarchy  u 
deecribed.  A  book  so  far  from  oomplimoitaij  in  some  of 
its  details  to  a  great  Fersian  king  cannot,  it  is  urged,  have 
been  written  during  the  oontiooance  of  his  dynasty,  any 
more  than  the  soiled  song  of  Solconon  ban  hare  been 
written  under  the  mle  of  tha  Solomonic  family.  Tme,  the 
opening  of  Esther  poortrays  in  brilliant  hnes  the  outward 
splendour  of  Ahasuerus's  empire,  but  the  Tery  brilliance, 
and  still  more  the  particularity,  of  the  description,  iodicates 
that  that  empire  was  a  wonder  of  the  past,  already  begin- 
ning to  be  iuToated  with  the  glamour  of  fairy-land.  The 
necBButy  for  an  explanation  of  Persian  eustonu  (i  13,  viii. 
8)  is  thought  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  (3)  "  The 
absence  of  the  religions  spirit  in  the  writer,  or  rather  the 
abaenee  of  its  manifestation.  Hod  the  writer  lired  aoon 
after  the  eTents  narrated,  it  ia  improbable  that  he  would 
hare  omitted  alt  [direct]  mention  of  divine  proridenca  and 
the  name  of  God,  because  the  religious  feeling  had  not  so 
far  degenerated  among  the  Jewish  captivee  who  did  not 
return  to  their  own  land  with  Zenibbabel,  Esra,  and 
Kehemiah"  (Dr  Davidson,  Fh«  Text  vf  tk«  (Hd  TutamtiU 
coruitUnd,  1866,  p.  609).  In  the  Qieek  period,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  for  certain  from  Eodeaiaatea  that  the 
religions  spirit  was  dedining,  at  any  rate  in  Kune  drdes^ 
even  in  Judea.  (4)  The  iMeness  of  the  style.  This  has 
been  euefully  inteetigated  by  Zaat,  who  remarks  that 
there  are  more  than  fifty  expressions  which  point  to  a  late 
date,  and  which  indude,  besides  Persisms,  three  also  foniwi 
(and  found  only)  in  Esra,  Nehemi^  Eccleaiaates,  one  in 
Nehemiah,  EcclesiaBtei,  and  Fft.  czix.,  one  in  Chronides, 
five  in  Eccleeiastes,  one  iu  Daniel,  one  in  CSuonides  and 
Daniel,  one  in  Nehemiah  and  Duiiel,  alao  six  belonging 
to  later  Hebrew,  two  to  Aramaic,  and  four  reeembliog  the 
usage  of  the  Mishna.  The  value  of  this  argument,  how- 
over,  depends  partly  on  the  date  whidi  we  assign  to 
Chronicles,  Ecclesiastea,  and  Daniel,  also  on  the  relation  <^ 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Chronidea.  The  weighty  referenoe 
to  the  Mbhnaio  usage  remuna,  however,  in  full  force^  how- 
ever conservative  be  our  decision  on  tha  date  of  Chronicles, 
&C.  We  hare  said  nothing  at  present  of  the  festival  of 
Furim,  which,  aocimding  to  Kail,  is  "the  principal  evidence 
of  the  historical  truth  <MF  the  whole  narrative,"  and  whidi, 
even  according  to  the  more  critical  Friedrlch  Bloelc,  "  un- 
doubtedly presuppcnes  the  ooeuirence  of  what  ia  namted  in 
our  book."  To  many  scholars,  however,  the  connexion  d 
the  book  c{  Esther  with  the  festival  of  Fnrim  is  rather  a 
difficulty  than  otherwisa  It  is  hardly  neceesary  to  refer 
to  Mr  Tylor  for  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  invent 
etories  to  account  for  popular  festivals.  Dr  Kuenen,  who 
speaks  as  the  repreeentativB  of  a  growing  school,  maintains 
that  the  book  of  Esther  is  throng  and  through  unhistnioal, 
that  "  the  axplanatioa  it  ofTen  of  the  Pnnm  feast  is  not 
taken  from  the  reality,  but  invaUed  to  aaka  1^  feast 
popular.  A  Farsian  word  pur  meaning  lot  is  quite 
unknown"  (Setiffion  Iira^,  iiL  ll8)i  He  then 
fortifies  hia  position  by  a  reference  to  the  numerous  im- 
probabilities which  wehave  already  mentioned.  AooOTding 
to  him,  Furim  was  originally  a  Fersian  flsasl^  and  was  by 
degrees  adopted  hy  the  JawR,  first  in  Persia,  and  then  in 
other  countries,  and  the  object  of  tha  author  of  Esther  was 
to  make  the  observance  of  tha  feast  still  more  general  He 
ia  not,  however,  {ireparad  vUh  asptiafactoiy  explaai^OD  of 


the  word  Furim.  Yon  Hammei'a  derivatim  from  /vnfiytfn, 
tha  name  of  a  FWsian  festival,  fttlls  through,  as  Dr  Kuehen 
points ont,  owing  to  tha  fact  tiiBX/urdi^n  was  not  a  spring 
feasti  and,  as  Furim  was  kept  on  the  14th  and  ISth  of  the 
monUi  Adar,  a  spring  feast  is  obviously  required.  A 
mora  plansiUa  fonn  of  the  hypotheaiB  adopted  by  Dr 
Kuenen  ia  paihapa  tliat  of  Zudk  The  Jews  during  and 
aft«  the  exile  ware  mwh  inflnmead  religionaly  by  the 
uationa  among  whom  thqr  lived  (eo  least  many  oritica 
believ^  quoting  aa  instanees  the  belief  in  tha  aarm 
archangels  and  in  Azasel).  It  was  the  policy  ct  the  doetora 
of  the  law  to  adopt  as  many  fjl  tha  new  pc^nlar  usages  as 
they  could,  without  detriment  to  the  purity  of  their  reUglou. 
Porim,  a  joyous,  secular  festiral,  enjoyed  (as  it  still  does 
e^joy)  a  great  ^jtularity  among  the  Jews..  The  religions 
anthorities,  desiring  to  check  the  exuberance  of  its  celebra- 
tion, determined  to  give  it  a  quasi'consecration  by  connecting 
it  with  an  event  f  real  or  imaginary)  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  They  omitted  the  luune  of  God,  not  from  iikdiffer- 
ence  to  religi<Hi,  but  to  prevent  it  from  being,  profaned  at 
the  secular  celebration  to  whidi  Furim  was  liable  (tf.  Esther 
iz.  19-33).  It  must  be  observed,  in  condusion,  that  while 
the  doctors  of  the  law  attached  great  importance  to  Furim 
and  to  Esther — witness  the  statement  that  Ae  men  <rf  the 
Great  Assembly  "  wrote  "  (1  edited)  the  book  of  ^ther,  also 
the  various  interpolated  passages,  and  the  devotion  of  an 
entire Talmudic  treatise  to  the  feast  of  Furim — the  sacerdotal 
authoritiea  (of  a  mote  cmuervative  turn)  did  their  utmost 
to  di^raga  the  btrnsive  festival  ¥{o  pealma  were  sung 
in  the  temple  at  the  feait  of  Pnrim — not  even  those  which 
were  usual  at  half  festivals  (see  Bloch,  H^enutiaeht 
BatandtKeU*  im  hibliacKen  Schnfithnp^  pp.  39-41).  The 
fitBt  mention  of  Furim  occurs  in  3  Uaec,,  zv.  36,  where  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Adar  ia  said  to  have  been  observed  as  a 
festival  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Nicanw,  "the  day 
before  Hardochens's  day."  Unfortunataly  the  second  book 
of  Maceabaoa  waa  written  little,  if  at  all,  before  tha 
CSiristian  era,  while  the  first  book  (of  much  greater 
authori^)  umply  says  ^vii.  49)  i — "  They  ordained  to  keep 
yeariy  this  day,  being  uw  thirteenth  of  Adar."  Would  the 
Jewi^  aaks  Dr  Zuni,  have  made  a  new  festival  an  the  ISth, 
if  the  14th  were  reeognind  as  the  feast  of  Furim  t  This, 
however,  nuy  well  be  called  hypercriticiam.  And  we  may 
sum  up  by  the  remark  that  if  direct  historical  evidence  is 
deficient  for  the  traditiotal  view  of  the  book  of  Esther,  it 
is  equally  deficient  for  tiw  rival  critical  theory.  Probability 
is  our  only  guide.  Tet  even  if  the  book  contain  a  larger 
or  smaller  romantic  dement,  it  is  of  real  historical  value  as 
a  record  oil  the  Jewish  spirit  in  a  little  known  age,  and  is 
edifying  even  to  Christians  from  its  powerful  though 
indirect  ineolcatlon    tiw  lass  on  of  divine  jnoridaim 

bwMis  the  Introdaotfou  to  Oa  Old  iWaaunt  vt  KsO, 
Bleak,  and  DaTidacm,  BanmgutMi,  i>«  jMi  libri  &thiixt  aommm* 
tatU  hulorteo-^ritiea,  Utlm,  1889;  Berthoao,  DU  BtttJur  JStra, 
JMumfth  Mnd  XtOtr,  Lrfurib  1868 ;  Knu,  ZHt$ehri/t  dtr  drufjcA. 
wwrfmUnd.  OtMlUAt^  tVlS,  n.  tti,  ka. ;  Oppert,  CommitUain 
AMpH^w  d  jAUcicficiu  dulimnfaOm,  Puu,  1864;  Henfeld. 
OtaeHichUdu  FoOm /itnal, Uipsig,  1868, Bd.  U.pp.  1-B,  857-866; 
Ewald,  Sislmy  of  Itntl,  Lond.  1871,  vol.  v.,  pp.  230-231 ;  Gr&ti, 
"Db  KanoakiUt  im  RuhM  Eaflur,"  Motuaitekrift,  1871,  pp.  508- 
Mli  Bloch,  jr«ri«MMteiWAilM4ttMlt  iMMU(dtf«3M^^ 
1877,  CT-  i  C-) 

ESTHONIA  (in  Gannan  BMland^  or  more  amractiy 
SkdUatdf  in  tha  native  hmgoaga  Wvoma,  "  tha  frontier 
oountiy,"  w  Xakwama^  "tlu  country  of  the  Bahma  or 
Esthodana,''  in  Lettish  Iggaun  SmnOf  pipbdtdy  the  land 
of  tha  haniahed"),  one  ef  three  Baltic  or  ao-eaUed  Oennan 
provittcea  of  Rusda,  is  bounded  on  tha  N.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  on  the  EL  by  tha  govemnent ^  St  FetenAnr^ 
from  which  it  U  Mpuutod  ^^^l<^%l9fQ>§W6- 
by  Livonia,  and  oa  tha  W.  qr  Oialtalttb.  iMiud^iirthB 
id:!iids  of  Dagc^  Mol^p,  and  Oeael,  U  haa  an  area  of  7817 
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•qnan  milea.   It  eon^ti  flnentially  of  a  Dearly  level 
pUtean  of  Silnrian  limeetone  whidipneeuts  to  the  Qnlf  of 
Finland  a  predpitotu  eoait  from  49  to  120  feet  in  heigbt, 
has  a  gradual  elope  icdand  to  the  lonth,  and  ia  brokea  hj 
tiiree  or  four  slightly  marked  terraces  raoning  K  and  W. 
Traoea  of  gUdal  ection  are  exceedingly  abunduit  in  the 
shape  of  dnft  and  bouldera,  both  on  the  mainland  and  in 
the  islands.    A  conaiderable  portion  of  the  surface  is 
occupied  by  stretches  of  aand,  marsh,  orpine  foresta;  bat 
other  parts  afford  a  good  arable  soil    ^Hiere  are  a  great 
number  of  small  lakes  throughout  the  coantry,  and  on  the 
eastern  frontier  liee  the  Ozero  Tchadskoye  or  Feipos  I/ike, 
about  65  miles  long  and  30  broad.    None  of  the  rirers 
are  large  enough  to  be  of  real  oomnercial  impottanoe.  The 
climate  is  eevere  vith  long  winters  and  frequent  etornu. 
Most  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits — 
catUe,  barley,  rye,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  receiving  thetr 
chief  attention.    With  the  exception  of  the  diatilung  of 
brandy  and  the  weaving  of  a  little  linen  and  cloth  there  is 
no  mannfactaringindustiy,  and  foreig  commerce  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Bevel,  BaUischport,  and  HapsaL  The 
province  is  administratively  divided  into  the  six  districts 
of  Reval,  Wesenbeig,  Wetsseuetein,  Uepsal,  IjObI,  and 
Kunda,  and  the  city  of  Reval  is  Uie  seat  of  the  principal 
Oovemment  officials.    The  national  church  is  Lutheran ; 
but  it  is  gradually  losing  ground  before  the  encroachments 
of  Qreco-Rusuan  proselytiim  strongly  supported  by  the 
political  authorities.    It  divides  the  country  into  eight 
dioceses,  and  places  the  centre  of  its  administntion  in  a 
consistorium  at  RevaL    In  1875  there  were  578  schools, 
attended  by  18,952  boys  and  16,227  girls,  or  in  Other 
words,  by  92  pupils  out  of  every  1000  inhabitantsL  The 
higher  education  under  the  influence  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy  keeps  for  the  most  part  true  to  Qerman  traditions. 
jDot  of  a  population  numbering  323,961  in  1670  about 
on»4hirteenth  is  of  German  race;  and  the  province  may  be 
briefly  cbaraeterixed  as  a  country  fundamentally  Esthonian, 
with  a  Teutonic  aristocracy  and  a  Russian  government 
The  Esthonians  proper  belong  to  the  Finnish  family,  and 
■tin  maintain  their  native  language.   Howorth,  however, 
has  recently  endeavoorad  to  loow  diat  thoir  settlement  in 
the  Baltic  district  is  after  all  not  of  such  high  antiquity. 
FwhMS  none  of  the  nationalitiea  of  Europe  have  main- 
tainad  greater  purity  <tf  descent,  and  the  general  tntinion  is 
that  Oivj  axe  the  aboriginal  oeeupaats  of  the  mni.  Tbvy 
are  not  craiflned  to  the  oountiy  with  which  tiiey  are 
nominally  identified,  but  form  more  than  a  third  trf  the 
population  of  Livonia  or  Liefland,  and  aco  found  in  iso- 
lated districts  in  the  governments  of  Vitopsl^  Fsb)ff,  and 
St  Petersburg    Altogether  they  are  estimated  at  about 
650,000.   In  physioal  development  they  do  not  lank  bi^ 
and  appear  to  bwr  the  marks  <jS  Img-wmtinoad  hardship 
and  servitudei    They  ate  generally  short  bi  atatnrs^ 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorpat    The  akull 
is  angular  and  bracl9cq>haloa%  the  ffoetuad  lotr,  the 
ipaoe  between  tiie  noetnia  ai^  mouth  shorty  tiio  hair 
usually  yellowish  or  Iwown,  and  the  baud  scaii^.  Their 
language  ia  rich  in  roots,  and  has  no  small  flexibility  of 
composition  and  strueturs.   There  are  two  main  dialects 
—the  Dorpat  or  Werro  EsthoniuB  and  the  Reval  Esthonian 
—which  are  neariy  as  distinct  bom  eadi  other  ai  Polish 
and  Bohemiatt,  and  ean  hardly  be  suocessfnlly  treated 
in  «  eommmi  grammar.    The  latter,  which  prsserves 
mora  oanfally  the  full  Inflexitnial  fwms,  and  pays 
ftreater  attention  to  the  laws  of  euphony,  is  oooaeqnently 
lecognized  as  the  literary  speech,  and  has  tiie  wider 
flomoin.    It  breaks  up  again  into  two  varieties,  the  one  of 
which,  like  the  Livonian  and  Tchudlshf  uses  strong  forms 
of  woids,  while  the  other,  like  the  Ifterary  Finnish,  indulges 
in  w«ak  forms.   Minor  varieties  are  exeeedinglif  numer- 


ous—almost every  parish,  according  to  Wiedemann,  bavpg 
recognizable  peculiarities.  ThefirstpublicationinEsthonaii 
was  a  Lutheran  catechism,  prepared  at  the  anggeatira  at 
Heinrieh  von  Oalen,  master  of  the  livonian  order  in  ths 
16th  century.    In  1637  appeared  an  Esthonian  gnaniasi 
by  Stahl,  and  in  1648  a  similar  work  by  Hntalev.  A 
translation  of  the  New  Testament     a  learned  aodety  m 
printed  at  Reval  in  1715,  and  in  1780  Hnpel  publisbec 
his  Esthonian-Qerman  lexicon,  with  a  grammar  of  the  tvo 
prindpel  dialects.    Between  1813  and  1832  there  h.j>pttred 
at  Pemau  twenty  volumes  of  Beitrfige  sur  gewiuem  Keitat- 
nis$  der  Stthnitchen  Spraehe,  by  Roeeplintor,  and  from  1840 
downwards  A.  von  Jannau,  Tt.  FiUilmann,  Aug.  Heinrieh 
Hansen,  Knupffer,  Bailer,  and  others  contributed  valuable 
papen  on  Esthonian  subjects  to  the  VerhaTuUungen  der 
Gtlehrten  Stthnuehem  GetelUehafi.     In  1844  appeaiwi 
Ahreos's  Grammatik  der  Bttkniaehen.  Spraehe  Jtevalixien 
Dialeds,  which  however,  lecc^izes  only  the  weaker  fom 
of  the  dialect    More  recently  F,  J.  Wiedenutun  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St  Petersburg  lui 
devoted  himeelf  to  the  detailed  investigation  of  Esthcmkn, 
visiting  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  r^jjistering  a£ 
peculiarities  on  the  spot.  Reports  of  his  labours  are  given  ia 
the  Bulletin  of  the  society,  and  his  lexicon  was  publuhed  is 
1869.    The  popular  songs  and  traditions  of  tlie  EstiioakD 
are  numerous  and  interesting;  they  have  a  close  reseol^ancB 
to  the  similar  productions  of  Finland,  and  many  of  thaa  em- 
body portions  of  an  old  heathen  mythology  and  cosmogorj. 
The  last  professional  rhapsodist  is  said  to  have  died  in  1813. 
Rouss  published  a  collection  of  JSetkniache  Volk^ieder  is 
1850-61,  several  of  which  may  be  found  translated  in 
Latham's  Jfatiotuditm  of  Europe^  voL  l;  Dr  F^.  Kreutz- 
wald,  with  questionable  judgment  nni'ted  a  number  of  the 
sejMnto  songs  into  a  connected  poem  (HelBingfon  1866); 
and  his  work  has  been  translated  byCarl  vonReinthnl  as  Die 
EhHnitehe  Sage  von  Ealewipoeg,  1857,  1859.    Still  moce 
recently  Jacob  Hurt  has  commenced  at  Dorpat  what  is 
intended  to  be  a  comi^eto  odlectkin  of  Old  Esthonioa 
popular  poetry,  under  the  title     Vana  Xamal,  or  "  The 
Old  Harp." 

TIm  EiAhcuians  are  mentioned  in  the  llth  cnitiiiyhj 
Adam  t»f  Bnmen,  and  in  the  ISth  and  IStli  the 
beranes  quite  familiar.   TbAj  appear  to  have  given  co 
smaJl  trouble  to  their  Scandinavian  .neigliboiiis  1^  their 
piratical  excursions,  and  several  of  the  Danish  Ip'g 
attempted  to  bring  them  into  subjection.    Cnnata  IT.,  « 
Knud  VaMemanon,  invaded  their  country  with  a  fle^  of 
760  ships,  fMced  many  of  their  number  to  anbmit  to  tlM 
rite  of  baptiBm,  and  erected  several  Christian  chorehes ;  but 
hardly  had  his  ships  disappeared  when  the  chtirdies  were 
in  ruina^  and  the  oonveruona  proved  to  bo  a  pretence.  In 
1319  Yaldemar  Seior,  or  the  Victorious^  recaiTed  the  papal 
bleseinft  and  undertook  another  and  mors  fora^sHe 
emsadsu  The  Danish  addien  vowed  a  vow  tha^  if  victoiy 
was  granted  to  t&nr  um^  evuyDaneof  twetre  years  ai^  up- 
wards would  from  henceforth  hold  a  &st  tax  8t  Xanrucn 
Eve.   At  flrsl  Oi^  were  a^;>puentiy  anooeesfnl ;  bat  afta 
they  deemed  their  conquest  aeeors^  Che  Esthoniaiu  feU 
th«n  nnawarei,  and  |Hressed  ttem  so  hard  tlu^  aa  the  t£^ 
is  told,  their  defeat  woold  have  been  inevitable^  had  sc'. 
the  archbuhra,  Anden  Suneacm,  lib  another  Hoaes, 
ascended  a  hill  and  held  up  his  huds  in  benediotioii  and 
prayer.   The  victory  thus  obtained  was  oonuneoMnated  I7 
the  ereatioD  of  thirty'Ave  knights  on  the  field  of  hatd^ 
who,  it  may  bs  noted,  were  the  flistmsmbeiB  of  thflir  oris  i 
in  DenmsiL   Thou^  lAieir  oounfiy  ms  incorponlad  wilk 
the  Danish  kin^om,  the  EsthoKiana  [tfoved  Iw  no  mssnt  \ 
submissive  avlgeots,  u^^^J]n4,^Be[m^^^^^j^  i 
eesens  obliged  to  si^pr^  aw'iunrrcboDs  by  force-  \ 
At  lengUi  Taldemar  Atterdag,  after  the  great  nbelli<a  j 
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o(  liiZt  hU  hli  tnmbleMma  poMMrion  in  1847  to  the 
Knighti  id  tlw  Sword  for  19,000  mukt ;  and  tho  histoty  of 
^t£ii«u  ii  in  oonaeqnniea  ^ns/tialOj  tlie  hiitorj  of  tlut 
order  till  ^  16tli  centnrj.  The  nobles  and  dtiei  oOered 
Tolnntaiy  homage  to  Smdan  uulfiSl,  bnt  tha  Swedidi 
kinge  found  it  no  m»f  taek  tomaintun  th«r  daini  against 
the  Bnaeian  aneroachnienti^  whidh  had  began  at  early  ae 
1483.  The  fo^ah  ambition  of  Caurlea  XlL  decided  the 
matter  against  them;  and  in  ITSl^l^the  peeceof  Njetadt, 
Esthonia  wu  formally  oeded  to  Peter  the  Grea^  vho  did 
what  he  ooold  to  condliate  the  inhalntants,  bodi  Bsthoniani 
and  Germana  Serfdom  was  abolished  in  1817  by 
Alezandn  bnt  the  cMiditioa  of  the  peasanta  eontino^ 
BO  nnsatisfartay  that  diey  roee  in  rebellion  in  1859.  The 
stragj^e  between  Qennan  and  Bossian  influancae  Is  still 

C'  g  on,  but  U  can  hard^  end  in  anything  elee  than 
uan  domioBtion. 
Sm,  beiidM  tha  worka  ftlraadf  mentiontd,  Hapal,  Tupogra- 
^itctu  yachHM4it,  Rig>,  1774-82;  Fotii,  SdMandunddit  JMm, 
1802;  Willuerod,  Oet^icJUt  SslUatui*,  1817  ;  Uerkel,  DU  frtun 
LetUn  vnd  XMm,  1820;  Evar,  Da  Smogthumt  SMlandt  SUttr. 
und  LandTtehU,  Dorpftt,  1821 ;  T.  L.  tou  Purot,  Uwn,  LdiUn, 
Eeuttn,  1889;  Job.  FnocUioli  Ton  Beck  ud  Ktrl  Edurd  Napiiukj, 
AllgtmiintM  SchrifidtlUr-  wnd  ChUhrlf.i-Ltmecn  i*r  Avn'MM  ZiV 
Jand,  Xatland,  tic. ;  Kohl,  Vi*  DnUtA-JBmnttAen  OdaieprwinJM, 
1840;  Rigb;,  "  L'ErthoDia,"  in  RivM  SriUmnifui,  1841;  I^tUn 
from  thtBalUct  London,  1844;  PoMRrt,  auMatik  wwf  Otegn^U 
dm  OMiMDuiMHto  Stlhlandt,  1848;  Krue,  VrgtaAiehU  dat  £ttk- 
niiAm  Tolkutamvu,  1648  ;  Ifilnar,  Tha  BttUie,  1864 ;  IUb,  Ft. 
Schmidt,  "  Untennchungen  iiber  dis  Encheinangan  der  GImcUl- 
fomution  in  Eatland  and  Mii  OeMi,  "  in  Bull,  da  VAead,  Imp.  d$ 
St  PettrtlMnirff,  1865  ;  Too  RiohUr,  ChtcMekU  d«r  deuiidm  (Mate- 
fro^iuen,  1857-18S6 ;  Etsel,  Odaea  und  EUataidaHdar,  1859; 
CrOffsr,  OtachiAta  Lit.  Sat-  wtd  Kurlanda,  1887  :  Eckudt,  Dia 
£altiacKen  Pnmiuen  Stualaiida,  Leipnc,  1809 — Enguah  tnuul&tion 
("  Uodem  Bnnia  1870 ;  F.  MUller,  BtUrOga  ntr  OrcgrofMa  und 
Bydregraphia  von  Satland^  1870 ;  HonMry,  JUiatn  in  dar  Oftaaa- 
proniuMi  SvaAanda,  1878 ;  Veake,  BMm  durtA  daa  SaUaland  in 
Somvur  1875,  St  Fatmbiua,  1678 ;  Friad.  O.  Ton  Bui|{^  Dot 
ffenogthumSatlaMdmUritrSarTiA^dtrX9iUgi  w»  Danmaii, 
Goth>.  1877. 

ESTIENNE,  BiBFHAinre,  or  Stxpheks,  •  oelebnted 
French  family  of  printers.    Sea  SnpanNs. 

ESTQPPEI^  in  law,  is  where  e  party  in  litigation  is  not 
permitted  to  assert  or  deny  something,  when  such  assertion 
or  denial  would  be  iaconeistent  with  his  own  preTious  etate- 
ments  or  conduct  Estoppel  is  said  to  arise  in  three  ways 
— <1)  by  record  or  judgment,  (2)  by  deed,  and  (3)  by  matter 
■n  pait  or  conduct.  (1.)  'Wliere  a  cause  of  action  hae  been 
tried  and  final  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  the  judgment 
is  coDclosive — either  party  attempting  to  renew  the  litiga- 
tion by  a  new  action  woxdd  be  estopped  by  the  judgment. 
"  Every  judgment  ia  conaluBire  proof  aaagainat  parties  and 
priries,  of  facts  directly  in  iaaue  in  the  case,  actoally  decided 
by  the  court,  and  appearing  from  the  judgment  itself  to  be 
the  ground  on  which  it  waa  based."— Stephen's  Digests  of 
tha  Law  of  Svidtnee,  Art  41.  (2.)  It  is  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  deedt  as  distinguished  from  simple  contracts  that 
they  operate  by  way  of  estoppel  "  A  man  shall  always  be 
estopped  by  his  own  deed,  or  not  permitted  to  aver  or  prove 
anything  in  coDtradiction  to  what  he  has  once  so 
solemnly  and  deliberately  avowed  "  {Blackstone,  3  Com., 
390};  e.ff.,  where  a  bond  recited  that  the  defendants  were 
authorized  by  Acts  of  Parliament  to  borrow  money,  and  that 
under  such  author!^  they  had  borrowed  money  from  a 
certain  person,  they  were  estopped  from  setting  up  as  a 
defence  that  ihef  did  not  in  fact  bo  borrow  mouey,aa  stated 
by  their  deed.  (3.)  Estoppel  in  pais  is  the  most  important 
head.  The  rule  practically  comes  to  this  that,  when  a 
person  in  his  dealiogs  with  others  has  acted  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  believe  a  thing  to  be  true  and  to  act  on  such 
belief^  he  may  not  in  any  proceeding  between  himself  and 
them  deny  the  thing  to  be  true;  e.(f.,  a  partner  retiring 
ftvn  a  Snn  vithont  giving  notice  to  the  enitonen,  caauot, 
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as  against  a  customer  having  no  knowledge  of  hia  latira- 
ment,  deny  that  he  is  a  partner.  Aa  between  landlord  and 
tenant  the  piincipla  operates  to  prevent  tiie  denial  by  the 
tenant  of  the  landlord's  title.  So  if  a  person  oomea  npon 
land  by  the  lioenca  of  tiu  parson  in  possession,  he  cannot 
deny  that  Aa  Itoenaar  had  a  titit  to  the  possession  at  the 
tame  tha  licenea  waa  given.  Again,  if  a  man  aecepta  a  bill 
of  eychmge  he  may  not  deny  &b  signature  or  the  capacity 
ol  the  drawer.  So  a  person  receinng  goods  a«  baillea 
fnun  another,  cannot  deny  dw  title  of  that  other  to  tha 
goods  at  the  time  they  were  en  trusted  to  him. 

ESTREMABURA  (commonly  derived  from  extrma 
orOy  compare  Land's  End,  FUuattee,  a  province 

of  Portu^,  bounded  on  the  and  N.E.  by  Beira,  on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  Alemtejo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantio 
Ocean.  It  lies  between  36*  6'  and.  40*  15'  H.  lat, 
and  between  7'  43'  and  9'  32'  W.  long.,  being  about 
140  miles  in  length  from  to  S.  by  about  80  miles 
in  breadth.  The  river  Tagus  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  perta,  the  northern  b^ng  the  more  mountainous,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  more  fertile,  of  the  two.  A  chain  of 
mountains  extending  from  Beira  traverses  the  northern 
portion  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  terminates  on  the  coast 
between  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus  and  the  sea.  This  range 
sends  off  spun  in  variona  directions.  Between  Torres 
Yedras  and  Lisbon  is  an  extensive  chain  of  points,  soma 
formed  by  nature  and  otheie  by  art,  and  etretching  in  a 
general  direction  from  £.  to  W.  Along  these  Lord 
Wellington  constructed  a  series  of  defensive  works  called 
the  Lines  of  Torres  Yedras,"  means  of  which  he  waa 
able  saccesafnlly  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  French  in- 
vaden.  This  mountain  chain  attains  a  height  of  2300  feet^ 
and  separates  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  Tagus  from 
those  ^at  flow  direeUy  into  the  sea.  The  part  lying  K.W. 
and  between  it  and  the  sea  is  mostly  flat  and  sandy  towards 
the  coast,  and  either  barren  or  covered  with  forests  of  pinea 
For  about  60  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  however, 
or  as  far  as  Feniche^  the  coast  consists  of  rocky  cliffs,  some 
of  which  attain  a  great  elevation.  South-east  of  the  ridge, 
and  sloping  toVards  the  Tagus,  the  country  is -finer  and 
better  cultivated.  The  i^ns  about  Tomar  and  Sautaiem  are 
very  fertile,  and  abound  with  olive  and  other  fruit  treee. 
But  the  finest  part  of  the  province  is  Uiat  which  lies  S.  of 
the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras  towards  Lisbon.  Here  the 
valleys  are  covered  with  villagea,  country  seats,  gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards.  In  Estremadura  the  general  sys- 
tem of  land  tenure  was  formerly  that  known  as  "Ingadas,'* 
by  which  the  farmer  paid  a  rent  in  com  or  produce  for  each 
yoke  of  oxen  lent  out  to  him  by  the  landlord.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  tenure  yet  exists,  and  its  reanlts  are  seen  in  the 
bad  and  backward  farming  which  prevails.  South  of  the 
Tagus  the  country  is  mostly  low  and  flat,  and  in  several 
places  unhealthy.  The  land  rises  towards  Alemtejo,  and 
several  ranges  of  hills  proceeding  from  that  province  enter 
Esttemadara.  The  principal  river  is  the  Tagua,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  below  Lisbon,  The  Zezere  is  a  large  and  rapid 
stream  which  rises  in  Beira,  and  flowing  southward  falls 
into  the  Tagus  below  Pnnhete.  The  Zatas  and  Alounsor 
both  rise  in  Alemtejo,  and  flow  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  ot^er  into  the  eastern  of  the  two  branches  into  which 
the  Tagus  is  divided  above  Idsbon.  The  principal  rivera 
flowing  directly  to  the  sea  ore— in  the  northern  portion, 
the  Lis,  Alcoa,  Amoya,  and  Zisambre,  and  in  the 
southern  the  Maroteca  and  the  Sado,  the  last  being  the 
largest  Estremadura  is  divided  into  tile  three  districts  ol 
Lisbon,  Santarem,  and  Leiria.  The  population  of  tha  pro-, 
vinoe  in  1871  was  639,691. 

ESTKEMADUBA,.  an  old  provinca-^f  Spain„  divided 
in  1833  into  the  ptovinc»p^^g^?|)^  li"* 
.between  37'  68'  and  40*^  32'  N.  lat,  anft>  between 
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4r  S3'  find  7'  36'  W.  loag.,  being  ftbont  180  milM  in 
leogtih  from  K.  to  S.  bj  130  in  axtnme  brMdtb,  and 
having  an  area  of  aboat  14,280  Bquara  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  tiie  N.  by  Salamanca  and  Avila;  £.  hj 
Toledo  and  Ia  Uancha,  &  bj  Cordova  and  Serilla,  and 
W.  by  PortngaL  The  Tagna  and  Out  Ouadiana  croes 
the  proTince  from  R  to  W.,  and  their  leepective  basins 
form  two  natural  and  nearlj  equal  dirisions,— that 
of  the  Tagos,  being  the  northern,  called  Alta  or  Upper 
Estremadoia,  and  that  ci  the  Ouadiana,  Bsja  or  Lower 
Estremadnra.  These  two  basins  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  range  at  monntains,  of  which  the  eastern  and 
higher  portion  attmas  an  elevation  of  fnm  5000  to  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thit  natural  division 
corresponds  to  the  diviaioB  into  the  provinces  of  Badigos  and 
Caceree,  the  former  being  B^a  Estnmadaia,  and  the  latter 
Alta  Estremadnra.  The  basLi  ol  the  Gnadiana  is  bounded 
on  the  6.  by  a  oontinnation  of  tiie  Sierra  Uorana,  which 
fills  np  it»  southern  part  of  the  province  with  hilly  ground, 
and  divides  the  watem  of  the  Ouadiana  from  those  of  the 
Ooadalquivir.  A  bmneh  of  this  chain  [«oceeds  northmid 
from  the  confines  of  Ocxdova  totha  Gnadiana.  The  basin 
of  the  Ta^pis  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  a  range  of  monntains 
which  proceed  weetward  from  Avila  along  the  boundaries 
between  Estremadnra  ud  flalamanca,  and  afterwards  enter 
FortuaL  From  this  northwi  range  a  branch  proceeds  in 
a.S.W.  direction  between  the  rivers  Alagon  vad  Tietar; 
frun  the  eastern  part  of  the  ouitnl  range  a  brancli  proceeds 
in  a  N.W.  direetioo  to  tiie  Tugns.  Tbe  dimate  in  summer 
is  hot,  but  not  unwholesome^  exont  in  some  swampy  places 
along  the  Gnadiana.  Ilure  is  nan  bat  littia  lain;  dew, 
however  b  abondan^  and  anffleieet to  mristen  the  grooud; 
and  tha  ai^ts  an  eooL  Altboodi  tiia  hi^  monntsins 
an  covered  with  snow  in  du  end  m  Novembw,  the  winters 
an  not  seven.  The  soil  is  very  fertile^  and  might  be 
rtndned  highly  produetive  by  a  proper  we  (rf  tiw  waten 
vi  the  many  riven  by  which  it  is  intenected.  Agrionlture^ 
however,  is  wholly  neglected,  and  the  noUe  {S^aa  that 
might  yield  ^Mindanoa  of  all  sorts  ol  praduets  an  devoted 
on^  to  pasturage.  Vast  nnmben  of  merino  she^  come 
anniaUy  bom  other  parts  to  winter  in  then  plains. 
Immense  herds  of  swine  an  nared  u  the  uovinee,  aad 
oonstitnte  a  great  sonm  of  support  to  Oib  inhabitants,  not 
only  snpplyiag  them  with  food,  bat  also  fcnning  a  great 
artide  of  e^ort  to  other  provinoei, — the  por^  bacon,  and 
hams  bong  in  high  sstiem.  The  extensive  fwests  <rf  oak, 
beech,  and  diestnuts  aMoti  an  abundance  of  food  lor  hogs. 
Olive,  fnul>  and  oork  trees  an  nnmerous.  Game  is 
abundant^  lod  flsk  swarm  in  the  riven  and  streams. 
Estremadma  has  minn  trf  lead*  copper,  silver,  and  iron, 
but  these  an  afanost  totally  neglected;  and  the  manu- 
laetnree  an  few.  Hw  ehiaf  prodnets  an  eom,  win^  oil* 
hempk  and  flax.  Hw  popnktion  el  Estnmadnn  in  1870 
was  731,377. 

ESTREMO^  a  town  of  Portngal,  in  the  province  of 
Alemttgo,  33mi!M  W.  o(  Bvsaon  theioad  to  lisbon.  It 
was  once  a  stron^rf ortified  fket  with aooommodation  for 
a  garrison  of  3(^000  men,  bnt  its  citadel  and  forts  an  now 
falling  into  decay.  Then  an  maiUe  quarries  in  the  nugh- 
bourhood,  and  tiie  Estrenoi  bueantf  a  kind  at  jar  with  a 
pleasant  odour,  an  well  known  tlironghout  Forti^L  The 
qneen  of  Forti^al,  8t  Elia^beth,  died  in  the  town  in  1336. 
FOpnlation  abont  6600. 

•  ESZTERHAzT,  the  name  of  an  ancient,  influential 
family  of  Hungaiy,  which  wia  ultimately  raised  to  princely 
rank.  Some  genealogists  derive  it  from  a  certain  Paul 
Estoru  who  embraeed  C!hristiani^  in  969;  bnt  authentic 
accounts  of  the  family  do  not  extend  iM^^d  1338,  when 
it  was  dividsd  into  the  two  branchee  of  Zerh&iy  and  Ulea- 
h&qr,  thelatter  of  which  became  extinct  in  1838.  Francis 
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Zerhizy  chsDged  the  name  in  1684  to  Essterhizy,  and 
his  descendants  sepanted  into  the  three  existing  bimndus 
— OHssne^  Z6lyom  or  AltKdi^  and  FitiaA  or  Fordntsa- 
stein. 

Taxtl,  Prince  Essterhisy  de  Gaknta,  of  the  Fnka6  at 
Forchtenstein  branch,  was  bom  at  Eiaeastadt  8th  S^tam- 
ber  1635.  At  an  early  age  he  became  field-marshal,  and 
distingnished  himself  in  the  wan  against  the  Turks.  Is 
1681  he  was  mads  palatine  of  Hungary.  In  1683  he 
assisted  in  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  and  1686  .oi  Ofen 
from  the  hands  <^  the  Turks.  Tot  his  important  aervieea 
to  the  house  of  Austria  in  Hungary  he  was  in  1687  created 
a  prince  of  the  Hdy  Boman  I^pirei  By  him  the  poeses- 
rious  ol  the  family  wen  also  greatly  incresaed.  He  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  and  at  his  chatean  at 
Forehtenstein  amassed  a  valoabte  ooUeetion  of  paintinga 
He  published  an  AUom  Jfariammi  containing  a  eoUectio& 
of  portraits  oi  the  Tirfpn.    He  died  12th  March  1712. 

Nicholas  Joseph,  Prince  Esstu-hisy  de  Oalanta,  count 
of  Forehtenstein,  born  18th  December  171^  was  the 
n  of  Paul  notioed  above.  He  took  part  in  the 
wars,  and  in  1747  he  was  named  nu^jor-genenl, 
in  which  capacity  he  greatly  distinguished  himsdf  at  the 
battle  of  Kolin,  18th  June  1767,  receiving  highly  honour- 
able meatitn  in  the  de^tatehes  of  Dann,  and  after  the 
battle  being  named  lieutenant  field-manbsL  la  1764  he 
was  named  master  of  tiie  ordnance  and  made  »  fcmglit  of 
the  OoUen  Fleece.  In  1766  he  obtained  the  nnk  of  fiald- 
marshaL  He  is  referred  to  by  Garlyle  in  his  Xt/b  ^ 
Frtderide  as  in  1760  behaving  "like  a  very  prince'  ia 
regard  to  the  palaee  of  Potadam,  reeeiring  fran  the 
castellan  an  atteataticm  that  he  had  sempniously  respected 
everything;  and  taking  as  a  souvenir  only  one  pietne  of 
Utde  valtt&  Like  his  grandfathw  .he  took  an  mterest  in 
art  aad  science.  He  alao  served  as  ambassador  at  varioas 
conrtfc   1S»  died  at  ^enna  38th  September  1790. 

KiCBOLAi^  hinee  EssleriiAsy  de  Oalant^  grandson  of 
the  last-nanied,  was  bom  ISth  December  176S.  In  hti 
youth  he  visited  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  reaid- 
ing  f«r  aome  time  in  Engknd,  Fnnce^  and  Italy.  In 
1793  ha  assisted  as  reprenntative  of  Hnngaiy  at  tha 
coronation  of  tiu  emperor  Fnncis  IL  He  cnnmanded 
the  army  raised  in  Hungary  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the 
hereditary  states  of  Austria  1^  the  French,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  fleld-marshaL  In  1814  be  wss  aroointed 
amfaasndor  to  the  court  of  Hunt  at  Kaplea,  and  ne  was 
continued  then  after  tin  restontiou  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
the  Two  Biciliea  He  was  a  great  patron  oi  the  arte  and 
scienoes,  and  founded  an  important  {nctnn  gaOeiy  in  his 
castia  at  Vienna.  He  also  transformed  his  country  seat  at 
ESsenstadt  into  a  temple  of  music  and  botuiy,  and  erected 
a  fine  mauscdenm  wen  to  Hayda  la  1809,  when 
Napoleon  wished  to  vreaken  the  Austrian  power  the 
separation  of  Hnngary,  he  ia  said  to  have  offered  the 
Magyar  orown  to  li^zterhisy,  who^  however,  firmly  refused 
it  He  died  at  Com<^  in  Italy,  on  the  S6t^  of  November 
1833. 

Pavl  Ahtboht,  nince  Essterhisy  de  Galanta,  son  of 
Nicholas  above  mentioned,  was  born  10th  March  17S6. 
At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and  in 
1806  went  to  London  as  secntary  of  tiie  legation.  In 
1810  he  wns  named  ministerplenipotentiaty  of  Austria 
to  Dresden,  and  in  the  fcdlowing  yean  he  undertook 
various  impwtant  dipbmatio  missions.  In  1814  he  ac- 
companied his  fatiker  on  a  secret  mission  to  Bom&  He 
represented  the  Aaehtlan  Government  in  Lradon  from 
1816  to  1818,  winning  tiie  specU-^avddr  at.  the  Prince 
Begent,  and  again  'foigil^^ti^^S^At^^Qfi^eqnently 
directed  his  enerpes  to  the  support  of  tUe^rising  Haa- 
garian  national  movement  and  in_1848  accepted»Ui«' 
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'port  ol  Buntfter  bf  f orrign  affun  in  tb*  BotthTini  •  Jmtau* 
tntim,  whm  Im  andoaToiirad  to  briDg  about «  neoieilw- 
ttoii  betmMi  tho  AartriaB  and  dkt  Hongarian  mlaiitiy. 
After  th*  BOKOTaricn  of  tlia  nvolntioa,  ha  ntind  into 
prirata  li&  In  1896,  b*  rapNMatid  Awtria  at  the 
eoRMiatifm  t)t  Abxander  IL^  empezor  cf  BnMia  He  died 
at  Bntiabon  Slat  Kajr  18M. 

STA^  a  dietriot  and  town  of  Britiab  India,  in  tba  t 
UentMunt-goranumhip  of  tbe  nortb-weatem  iHrarineaa, 
and  indoded  in  the  dividon  of  Agra.  Blab  Diatriet 
•tretchoe  along  the  eastern  edge  <tf  the  Dnib  or  allnml 
l4am  encloMd  hj  the  Oengea  and  the  Jomn^  and  lies 
betwaan  97*  2ff  W  and  38'  1'  V.  lat,  and  betmen  78" 
39<^and79'19'3(rE.loBg.  It  ia  boondad  ob  tba  N.  1)7 
tba  Gangea^  on  the  W.  by  tiM  diatricCi  irf  Agra  and  Al%ar^ 
on  the  8.  by  the  diatriet  of  Mainpori,  and  on  tba  &  by 
that  ol FarrakhibU.  Tlutotalaraaaf  tbadirtrietiaIM3 
aqnare  nilaa^  of  vbich  970  are  enltlTatad.  The  total  popn- 
lation,  aeoording  to  the  eanana  of  1873,  aaonnta  to  703,637 
Bonia,  oomprinng  636,1 49  Hindu,  and  67,378  U ahonetana. 
The  Bolea  nnmber  383,746,  the  femalaa  330^739,  the 
pn^ntitm  <rf  males  to  tiie  total  popolatioD  being  A4'ff  pw 
eant  The  principal  tribaa  uaA  eastaa  in  point  of  nnmbw 
an>-(l)  Brihnuuu,  90,691;  (3)  Rijpnti^  07,035;  <3) 
Baniyaa  or  tiadeis,  13,066;  (4)  CUmAra  «r  maanol 
labourers,  86,635;  (6)  Ahirs,  76,754;  baaidea  nnmeroiu 
minor  cluis.  The  density  of  populttton  ia  465  petsima  to 
the  aqnare  mile.  The  district  conaiata  for  the  most  part  of 
an  alafatad  i^nml  plateau,  dipping  down  on  ita  eastern 
slope  into  the  Talley  of  the  Qongea,  The  nphuids,  bow- 
erer,  are  not  ao  fertUe  as  in  moat  of  the  neif^boaring  dis- 
tricts, owiDg  to  the  iDsnfficiao^  of  tba  water  supply ;  wlula 
pat^M  of  a  barren  aaline  effloraaoenoa  oeeasionaUy  intermpt 
the  enltinted  axpanae.  Between  the  modem  bed  of  the 
Ganges  and  its  aocieat  chuiud  lies  a  belt  ot  fertile  land, 
covered  with  a  rich  dspoait  of  aitt,  and  nbondant^  aopplied 
with  natorol  mrastnre.  A  long  line  of  awampa  and 
hollows  atiU  marks  the  former  course  at  the  rirer;  and 
above  it  lisaa  abruptly  the  original  cliff  which  now  forms 
the  terrace  of  the  upland  plain.  The  K4U  Nadi,  a  small 
stream  flowing  in  a  deep  and  narrow  gorga^  pasoea  through 
the  centre  of  the  district,  and  affords  on  ontlet  for  the  sur- 
face drainagsi  The  tract  ot  eonntry  to  the  west  of  this  rirer 
is  irrigated  by  the  Cawnpor  and  Etimh  bnmchea  of  the 
Gangea  canal;  and  anouer  woi^  now  in  progrea^  will 
snp^  abundant  water  in  fntar*  to  tba  dry  ^taan  on  the 
east 

No  railway  passes  through  the  ^strict,  but  good  metollod 
roads  connect  the  chief  towns,  and  the  Ganges  affords 
a  means  of  transport  for  heavy  goodo.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural products  comprise  wheat,  baiiey,  pnlsee,  mUleta, 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  indig(^  and  opium.  Two  horresta  a 
year  con  be  token  off  the  load,  in  the  spring  and  the 
autumn.  Etah  exports  large  quantities  of  food-grains  and 
other  prodaee  to  neighbouring  districts.  Indigo  is  manu- 
factured in  200  factortoo,  some  of  which  are  conducted 
by  English  capital  Eight  towns  in  1873  coutatDsd 
a  population  exceeding  6000 :— Etoh,  8044;  HArahra, 
9314;  Soron,  11,183;  Bahiwar,  6156;  Saldt,  6415; 
Dnndw&ragaiy,  6414;  AUganj,  7912;  Kis^anj,  16,764. 
In  1870  the  total  revenue  of  Etah  district  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  ;eil9,399,  of  which  £78,863  was  due  to  the 
land-tax.  The  five  municipalities  of  KAsganj,  Etah,  Soroo, 
M4rahra,  and  AUga^j  poeseaa  a  joint  income  of  £4878. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  but  sand  and  dust  storms 
frequently  occur. 

Etah  was  at  an  early  date  the  seat  of  a  primitive  Aryan 
ciTiHntiaiv  and  the  aorronnding  conntiy  la  mentioned 
Hiooan  Tbang;  the  CSiinaae  Buddhist  pilgrim  ^  the  7A 
««ftnf7        u  rich  in  tonplaa  and  monasteriaa.  But 


after  the  bloody  repreadw  of  Buddhiam  before  the  8th 
century,  the  diatriet  seems  to  have  fallen  onee  more  into 
ihe  bonds  Qf  abor^inal  tribes,  from  whom  it  was  wrested 
a  second  time  by  the  lUjpnta  during  the  eonraa  of  their 
groat  migraiioo  eastward.  With  the  rest  of  Upper  India, 
it  passed  under  the  sway  of  Mabmnd  of  CHuuni  in  1017, 
and  thenceforth  followed  the  fortunaa  of  the  UahtHnstan 
nnpira  At  the  end  ai  the  last  century  it  formed  part  of 
the  tarrituy  over  wluch  the  niir  of  Ondh  lud  made 
himself  ruler,  and  it  came  into  tiie  pocaesaion  of  the  British 
Government  in  1801,  nndw  the  treaty  of  Locknew. 
Daring  tiu  mutiny  of  1867  it  was  the  icsno  of  aariooa 
diaturbances,  eou[ied  with  the  usual  anarchic  quarrels 
among  the  native  princes. 

Etah  Towh,  the  capital  at  the  district,  stands  m  the 
Grand  Trunk  Bead,  in  37*  33'  MT  TH.  hit,  and  78*  43' 
36"  E.  bug  He  population  in  1878  numbered  8044 
eoula,  oomi»ising  5884  Hindus,  3150  Uahometans,  and 
10  Oiriatiana  Before  the  period  of  British  mis  the  town 
had  little  importano^  tfid  at  preaaat  it  ia  ohiefly  noticeable 
aa  the  administntivB  headquarters  lor  the  district  It  eon- 
tains  a  handsiwia  temple  and  large  tank,  with  the  usual 
public  <^kee  of  a  distrbt  eapit^  T%e  mundpali^  had 
an  income  in  1874-76  of  X1183,  ot  which  £845  was 
raised  by  ^n  octroi  duty.  The  incidence  of  taxation  was 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  head  of  this  popnktion. 

£TAMF£S,  or  EsTAMPKB,  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  an  orrondissemMit  of  the  same  name  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  situated  on  the  Paris  end  Orleans 
railway,  30  mUaa  S.  by  W.  of  Paris,  in  a  fertile  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  two  amall  straama,  which  fall  into  the  Seine 
bnmediately  below  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal 
of  primary  instance,  a  ctHnmunal  college,  and  an  ogricnl- 
tnral  aoeiety.  Its  most  remarkable  building  is  an  old 
tower  called  Quinetta,  which  is  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
ancient  royal  castle  bnilt  in  the  llth  century  by  King 
Robert,  in  which  I^ilip  Augustus  kept  his  wife  a 
prisoner  from  1199  to  1301.  £tampet  has  three  ancient 
churdies — Notre-Dome  built  in  the  13th  century  (with  a 
lofty  tower  and  spire),  the  church  ctf  St  Martin,  and  the 
eht^ch  of  St  Basil  In  the  square  there  is  a  statue  of 
^tienne  Oeoffroy  Sainte-Hilaire,  who  was  bom  in  Etampes. 
The  principal  monnfacturee  of  the  town  are  woollen  goods, 
aoap,  and  Mather ;  and  it  sends  large  supplies  of  com,  meal, 
vegetablee,  and  honey  to  Paris.  Etampes  is  very  old.  In 
8S6  it  was  plundered  by  the  Nbrmans,  and  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  prince  of  Cond^  in  1653.  The  peculation 
m  1873  was  7511. 

ETAWAH,  a  district  and  city  ci  British  India,  in  the 
lieutenant-goveraorship  of  the  North-Westera  Provincee, 
and  included  in  the  division  of  Agra.  Etiwah  District 
fumis  a  purely  artificial  administrative  division,  stretehiog 
ooroes  the  level  plain  of  the  Duib,  and  beyond  the  valley 
of  the  Jumna,  to  the  gorges  of  the  Chombal  and  the  lost 
rocky  outliers  of  the  Vindhyan  range.  It  lies  between 
26'  20*  30"  and  27*  N.  lat,  and  between  78'  46'  45"  and 
79*  47'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Maiupuri 
and  Farrokh&lMUl  districts;  on  the  W.  by  the  Jumna,  the 
Agra  dUtriet,  the  Chambal,  the  Kuiri  Nodi,  and  the  native 
state  of  Gwdior;  on  the  S.  by  the  Jumna ;  and  on  the  £. 
by  Cawnpnr  district  The  total  area  of  the  district  is 
1691  square  mtlos,  of  which  880  are  cultivated.  The  total 
populstion,  according  to  the  census  of  1872,  arooonte  to 
668^641  souls,  comprising  631,923  Hindus,  36,671  Mahom- 
etans, and  147  Christians.  Tha  males  number  369,928, 
the  females  298,653,  the  proportiou  of  males  to  the  total 
population  being  66-3  per  cent.  The  principal  tribes  or 
castea  are  as  follows: — (1)  Bribmans,  9^083 ;  (2)  BAjputa, 
68.368;  (3)  Baniyaa  ot^m^MM^LJtJSiViain, 
96,933;  (6)  Ahin,  76,036;  (6)  Eaehhia,  4^60;  (7) 
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Lodhas,  34,796;  (S)  OadariTU,  31.936;  ud  (9)  Kolu, 
30,391.  The  deoiity  of  popalation  ia  39S  ponmu  to  tin 
■quire  mile.  The  diatrict  exhibit*  a  Btriking  variety  o( 
aurface  and  acaneij.  The  greater  porttoa  lioa  within  tha 
Duib  or  larel  allunal  plain  between  the  Oangea  and^he 
Jumna.  This  part  fails  oaturalljr  into  two  sections, 
divided  by  the  deep  and  fissored  valley  of  the  river  Sengar. 
The  tract  to  the  north-east  of  that  stream  is  rich  and 
fertile  being  watered  bj  the  Cawnpnr  and  Etimh  branches 
of  the  Ganges  cana^  which  will  aooB  ba  snpplemeated  by 
other  important  works  now  in  prograssi  The  sonth- 
wastam  r^km  has  tha  aama  natnial  advantages,  bnt 
poasesses  no  great  irrigation  system,  and  is  oontaquently 
lass  fmittul  than  the  opposite  elopes.  Near  the  banks  of 
the  Jnmna,  the  plain  descends  into  iha  river  valley  hy  a 
series  of  wild  ravines  and  terraces,  inhabited  only  by  a 
scattered  race  of  hereditary  herdsmen.  Beyond  the  Jamna 
again  a  strip  of  British  territory  extends  along  tha  tangled 
gorges  of  the  Chambal  and  the  Kuiri  Nadi,  far  into  the 
borders  of  the  Qwalior  state.  This  ontlyiog  tract 
embraces  a  series  of  rocky  gleos  and  mountain  torrents, 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  natire  strongholds,  and  inter- 
apersed  wiui  narrow  ledgea  of  cultivable  alluvium. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  runa  through  the  centre  of 
the  district  The  Jumna  forms  a  great  water-way  for 
the  heavy  traffic  ;  while  good  roads  connect  most  of  the 
local  eentrea  with  one  another,  and  with  the  neighbouriog 
cities.  The  principal  cropa  are  wheat,  barley,  pulaaa, 
millets,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  indiga  The  diatrict  is  essen- 
tially agriculturalj  and  i^  exporta  conaist  entirely  of  the 
rural  produce  Four  towna  in  1872  posseaaed  a  population 
exceeding  5000  :— Etiwah,  30,549;  Phaphund,  6S3S  ; 
Auriiya,  6459;  and  Jaswaatnagar,  5310.  In  1873  the 
total  revenue  of  Etiwah  district  amounted  to  jC191,097, 
of  which  sum  £128,540  was  contributed  by  the  land-tax. 
Tha  town  of  Etiwah  has  the  only  mnnieipslity  in  the  dia- 
trict. The  climate,  once  hot  and  sultry,  has  now  boenne 
eomparativsly  moist  and  equable  undM  tha  iofloanea  ci 
irrigation  and  the  planting  of  treea. 

Etiwah  was  marked  out  by  its  phyaical  features  aa  a 
aecore  retreat  for  the  turbulent  tribea  of  tha  Upper 
Duib,  and  it  was  not  till  the  13th  eautnry  that  any  of  the 
existing  castes  settled  on  the  soil.  After  the  Mussulman 
conqaeata  of  Delhi  and  the  surrounding  eouotry,  the 
Hindus  of  Etiwah  ap|iear  to  have  held  their  own  for  many 
generationa  against  the* Mahometan  power;  Bibar  con- 
quered the  district  with  the  rest  of  the  Duib^  and  it 
remained  in  the  handa  of  the  Mongola  until  the  decay  of 
their  empire  in  the  last  century.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Marbatti  and  Jit  eonqueata  during 
the  long  anarchy  which  preceded  the  British  rule,  Etiwah 
was  annexed  by  the  vadr  of  Oodh  in  1773.  Tha  vaalr 
ceded  it  to  the  English  in  1801,  but  it  still  remained  so 
la^y  in  the  hands  of  lawlew  native  chiefs  that  some 
difficidty  was  experienced  in  reducing  it  to  orderly  govem- 
mnit.  During  thamatiny  of  1BS7,  seriona  disturbances 
ooeurrad  in  Etiwah,  and  the  district  was  ooen[nad  by  the 
rabala  from  Jnns  to  Deoambar ;  order  waa  nol  oompletety 
netored  till  the  end  of  1858. 

SriWAH  Tow]i,th«  capital  of  tliadislriet,iapietnraaqaely 
ntnatad  ammigat  the  ravines  on  the  bank  of  the  Jumna,  70 
miles  S.E.  of  Agra.  Aooording  to  the  census  of  1872,  its 
population  amonnta  to  30,049  soals,  compriung  31,341 
Hindus  9356.  Mohunetaiu,  and  £3  Chnmau.  Deep 
flasnres  interaaet  tha  wiooa  quartan  of  tha  town,  over 
whioh  broad  roada  Mmnect  tha  hi|^er  portions  by  bridgee 
and  anbankmsnts.  A  fin*  modem  aquaie,  known  aa 
Hnmeganj,  from  the  name  of  Ita  foander,  atonda  in-Aa 
centre  of  tha  6ty,  and  eontaina  tha  ^Aiof  pablie  bnfldinfa 
A  handsome  uoaqna,  tha  Jamft  Uaqid.  foms  tha  chief 


architectural  ornament  at  Etiwah.  It  was  ori^naSy  a 
Hindu  or  Buddhist  temple,  and  haa  beeu  adapted  to  ib 
preeent  use  by  the  Mahometan  oonqnerors.  Saveial  Hindu 
t«nplaa  also  stand  about  tlie  mins  of  tha  ancient  fort.  Thi 
chief  trade  is  in  ghi,  grain,  cotton,  and  oil-seeds.  n» 
Etiwah  municipality  had  on  income  of  £3064  in  1875-76, 
of  which  £2435  was  raissd  by  taxea;  the  ineidenM  of 
municipal  taxation  was  la.  7^  pwheadof  thepopnlatioii. 

ETCHMIADZIN,  Edobkiadzin,  or  iTawAMiv,  atm 
and  monastery  in  the  Bosslan  government  of  Erivan,  Cunooi 
as  tiie  seat  of  the  Gktholieus  or  primate  of  the  Aimmin 
church.    It  is  situated  in  the  plun  of  the  Aras  or  Araxn, 
about  298B  feat  above  the  aaa,  13  miles  W.  of  Erina  tnd 
30  N.  of  Mount  Ararat  Hie  monastery  eomprisea  a  prettj 
axtanaive  complex  at  boildinga,  anct  is  snnounded  by  bride 
walls  30  feet  high,  which,  with  their  loopholes  and  toven, 
praaent  the  appearanea  of  a  f  oitoeaa   Its  architectural  chu- 
acter  has  been  considerably  impaired  by  additioni  tei 
alterationa  in  the  modem  Russian  style.    On  the  wetUn 
side  of  the  quadrangle  isthe  residence  of  tha  primate,  on  tia 
south  the  refectory,  built  by  tha  Catbolicus  Abraham  {1130- 
1736),  on  the  east  the  lodginge  for  the  monks,  and  on  th« 
north  the  calls.    The  cathedral  ia  a  small  but  fine  cmcifom 
building  with  a  Byantine  cupola  at  the  intersection,  i  larg* 
tower  at  the  westera  end,  and  a  smaller  tower  abor*  ncli 
wing  of  the  tianaspta.   Of  special  interest  is  the  pord,  boi'lt 
of  red  porphyry,  and  profusely  adorned  with  Btolptated 
designs  somewhat  aimilar  to  thoae  of  Oothic  arolutectme. 
Hie.  interior  of  tha  church  ia  decorated  with  Persian  fnicoes 
of  flowers,  birds,  and  aeroll-work.     It  ia  here  that  tbe 
Catholicus  confers  episcopal  consecration  by  tbe  sibred  haad 
of  St  Or^ory ;  and  here  every  seven  years  he  preparaa  witk 
great  aolemntty  the  holy  t^i  which  is  to  be  used  thnmglxnt 
the  churches  of  the  Ammian  communioo.    Of  the  numer- 
ous relics  the  chief  are  the  head  of  tfaa  spear  which  pictted 
the  Saviour's  side,  a  piece  of  Noah's  ark,  presented  bj  u 
angel  to  St  Jamea  of  Kisibis,  and  a  piece  of  the  tnie  ctom.  I 
Ontaide  of  the  main  entrance  are  ttie  alabaster  tombi  d  I 
the  primates  Alexander  L  (1714),  Alexander  II.  (17S$),  1 
Daniel  (1806),  and  Narees  (1867),  and  in  hospitable  coo-  | 
tigfxity  a  white  marble  mcmnment  erected  by  the  East  Indii  i 
Company  to  mark  the  reating-place  of  Sir  John  Hacdooild,  i 
who  died  at  Tabrii  in  1830,  white  on  an  embuiy  to  Ue 
Persian  court  The  b'brary  of  the  monastery  is  said  it  o» 
time  to  have  contained  16,000  volumes,  and  in  ^te  of  it- 
predation  and  neglect,  it  still  remains  a  rich  stor^outtof 
Armenian  literature.  Broaaet's  Ceaatoffwde  In  BiUulklji 
^Suhmiadtin,  St  Petersburg,  1840,  oontainad  only  61$ 
numbera,  but  the  new  list  drawn  op  by  the  monks  (a 
of  whioh  waa  preaentad  by  Major  Cunnyngham  to  tit 
Oriental  Library  at  Cambridge)  mentiona  3500  volaun 
many  of  great  sixe.    Among  the  more  remarkable  bbh- 
aoi^  are  a  copy  of  the  goapela  in  a  massive  binding 
carved  ivory  dating  from  the  10th  or  llth  cantniy,  inii 
threa  biblea  of  the  1 3th  eentnry,  one  of  which  had  beloogcJ 
to  Aytonn  TL,  king  of  Armenia  A  type-foundry,  a  printiiii 
press,  and  a  bookbinding  establishment  are  maintsiDad  ^ 
tha  monki^  who  paUiah  a  weekly  Armenian  nsnptpn 
called  fJW  JCronri;  and  aapply  religmua  and  edncatioinl 
worka  for  th^  oo-iaUgioniata,   Tha  nombw  of  inmstei  ia 
Aa  monastery  variea  ooaaidemUy.   Id  1834,  aecordiog  to 
Dubois,  there  were  50  monks  and  13  bish(^  sod  vA- 
bishops ;  and  in  1873,  aceording  to  Tdfer,  there  wen^ 
bishopa  and  aiehlnshopo,  80  mo^E^  and  35  novieea  Tli 
reveane,  estimated  at  £10,000,  ia  dvivad  from  tbe  e«- 
ventual  domaisa,- which,  though  much  leas  axteurra  thu 
thay  oooe  woe,  still  eompriaa,  not  mly  a  nvmber  of  a^M 
bat  in  villagaa  prasented  mj$Uktr  restored  by'^ 
Basibn  enfanr.  l%|jCjiyMoU9Vj^^  " 
10,000  rftfabfc  TnmmtammonMf  9itaaif 
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tnd  MnuDuy  of  modem  WMtioa.  At  the  diiUDoe  of 
sboat  half  •  mile  stand  the  chnrchM  oi  St  BMpeime  tad 
St  Oeiuu,  two  d  the  eerly  mertjn  of  AnDenien  Ghrie- 
tumitj;  the  lattor  ie  of  special  in  tenet  as  the  bozial* 
plaoe  (rf  all  thoae  primates  who  are  not  deemed  worthj  by 
the  synod  of  interment  beside  thecathedraL  From  adistanea 
tiie  three  chordiee  forma  fairly  striking  group,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Turkish  name  for  EtcbmUdxin  is  simply  ^Itoh- 
KUissit  or  the  Three  Cbnrchei.  A  fourth  of  less  impuit^nce 
is  ignored.  The  town<rf  Etchmiadrin,  ores  itshoald  be  called 
Vaghanhnpat,  contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  bnt  has 
long  ceased  to  be  of  any  individoal  importance.  Aeeordiug 
to  Armenian  historians  it  datee  from  the  6th  century  a.a, 
and  takes  its  name  from  King  Vagarsh,  who  in  the  3d 
centnry  A.D.  chose  it  as  hisresidaDoe  and  mrroondod  it  with 
walls.  The  great  apostle  of  Arraehia,  St  Qregory  the 
lUuminator,  bsving  seen  the  Saviour  deecend  in  a  flood  of 
light  in  the  oeighboorfaood  of  the  palace,  was  ordered  by  an 
angel  to  ereot  a  choreh  on  the  spot.  lie  obeyed  the  divine 
command  in  309,  and  gave  the  bmldiag  the  oommemoratiTe 
name  of  Edch-Misdcin,  or  Deseended  the  Only  Begotten. 
In  S44  Tagharahapat  ceesed  to  be  the  Armenian  captal, 
aod  in  the  6th  century  the  patriarehal  seat  was  removed  to 
Tovin.  The  monastery  was  foonded  Kerses  IL,  who 
ruled  from  &24-SS;  and  a  reetontion  was  effected  by 
Oomidae  in  618.  At  length  in  1441  the  pcimate  George 
or  Kerork  brought  back  tiie  see  to  the  migiual  sit«k  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  time  Etdimiadsin  has  been  the 
centM  at  the  Armeniaa  diniah.  'la  the  Rnseo-FMaian 
war  of  18S7,  thon^  the  monutaiy  ww  declarad  Mutral 
temttoij  hgr  both  balUganoti^  it  nm  oeeapied  hgr  Rnsiian 
tnapa. 

8m  Dabois  da  Hentpimiz,  Dyoft  mtOow  At  Oaiutmm,  voL  UL, 
m»  i  Vacoont  FiOlingtM,  Ea^£ou»dtJi«  Old  World,  1M7  :  8. 
C  UalsD,  St  Orwgarf  tti  /tliMtuMitor,*  Thidmsn,  JmmtM  im  Ou 
Cawutu,  ke.,  187ft ;  Talfw,  n§  Orinuaand  Tmttcauemiim,  1878. 

ETEOCLESk  ft  Biytlueal  king  of  nibii»  m  of  CEdtpus 
■ndJooMta.  Heand  hisbrotter  lUynioea  waneueed  by 
thorfidNrfbrslHrttiiighim  up  in  a  prison;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  fnUlmeot  of  his  pray w  that  they  mi^t  engsge 
in  faatriadil  eombat  ior  hia  thruM^  they  neolvad  to  nign 
nltamatilyt  miik  for  ayaar.  Eteodaa  the  elder  aaeeoded 
the  thmw  Snt,  bnt  at  the  aspiiy  of  the  jaar  be  laAind  to 
aanendar  tha  thnma  to  FalynteM  The  latter  therelon^ 
with  the.aid  U  Adiaita^  ki^  of  AigOi^  whosa  da^lar  ha 
had  mafried,  headed  tha  fanoaa  eaqpaditioo  of  die  Seven 
againat  Thebes.  After  a  auieB  of  unavailing  akinushes 
between  the  rival  foreea,  the  two  Inotheta  net  in  tbifjbt 
eombeti  and  both  were  dain.  The  Thebaa  mien  decreed 
that  only  Eteoelas  should  reoetTe  the  faonoor  of  burial,  and 
that  the  body  of  Folynioee  should  be  cast  ont  to  the  dogs 
and  birds,  but  notwithstanding  the  deeree^  the  borial  rite 
was  performed  to  Potynioes  by  his  sister  Antigr^w.  The 
fate  of  Eteocles  and  Polynicee  forms  the  subject  .  .^lechy- 
los's  toagedy.  The  Sepm  a^miul  HuUt^  and  of  EnripidM's 
J*hanua<M. 

ETHELBERT,  or  .£raiLBnHT,  king  of  Kan^  ascended 
the  throne  in  690.  In  668  he  wee  defeated  by  the  Wset 
Saxons,  and  his  anthority  limited  to  Kent,  but  ultimately 
be  conquered  the  0exons  of  Middleeex  and  Eesez,  and 
about  690  he  was  acknowledged  as  over-lOTd  as  far  north 
as  the  HnmbeE.  About  670  he  married  Bertha  or  Bercta, 
dsughtei  of  the  Frankish  king  Charibert  The  Franks  had 
nlrMdy  been  converted  to  Qiristianity,  and  when  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  heard  that  a  Frankish  princess  was 
niarried  to  the  king  of  Kent,  he  seised  the  opportunity  to 
■end  Angnstine  to  attempt  the  converaioa  ol  the  Anglo* 
Sezona  In  697  Aagustme  and  hia  oompaniona  landed  in 
the  Isle  of  Thauet,  and  on  learning  of  tdheir  arrival  Ethel- 
ber^  prompted  doubtless  by  Bertha^  at  once  invited  than 
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to  an  interview.  Not  being  certain  whelh^  they  might 
not  use  enchsntments  against  him,  he  received  them,  for 
greater  seonrity,  in  the  open  air ;  and  after  listeniog  to  a 
long  sermon  from  Augustine^  he  was  so  fsr  impressed,  that 
although  not  prepared  at  once  to  forsake  his  old  religion, 
he  granted  liberty  to  the  monks  to  preach  to  his  people. 
According  to  the  aooouuts  that  have  been  handed  down 
their  success  was  almost  uopreoedented,  and  as  many  as 
10,000  baptisms  ate  said  to  have  taken  place  in  a  single  day. 
Very  shortly,  afterwards  Elhelbert  gave  in  hia  adhesion  to 
Christianity,  and  immediately  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kent 
ft^owed  his  exampla  He  gave  up  his  palace  for  the 
monks  to  live  in,  and  adjoining  it  he  bnilt  a  church,  on  the 
site  of  which  was  afterwards  erected  the  cathedral  of  Can- 
terbury. He  died  in  616,  and  wu  canooiied,  his  day 
being  the  S4th  February.  The  earlieet  code  of  Anglo-Saxon 
laws  now  extant  was  issued  by  Ethelbert  in  600.  With 
the  exception  of  a  jwovisioo  for  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
perty ai  God  and  the  ehureh,  it  consists  chiefly  of  enact- 
ments against  crimea— the  various  kinds  of  which,  with  the 
peoaltiee  attaching  to  eommissioD  of  them,  are  stated  in 
minute  detaiL 

ETHELRED  (or  MrawuMt)  II,  snmamed  the  Unready 
(968-1016),  an  Anglo^taxon  kin^  the  son  of  Edgar  and 
Elfrida,  was  bom  in  966.  On  the  murder  of  Edward  the 
Martyr  in  979,  Ethclred  succeeded  him  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thrUM  He  is  eaid  to  have  owed  bis  surname 
**  Unready  *  (it.,  withoat  rkU  or  conned)  to  Dnnston, 
1^  even  when  ho  placed  the  crown  on  Ethslred's  heed 
MOf^iesied  that  dnrinig  hia  taiga,  on  aeooont  of  the  stns  of 
Elfrida,  erikshovldf^  opon  the  Eni^ishsnehaa  th^  had 
neveryet  aoffmd.  Snehavib  did  fall  upon  them,  and  were 
donbtlaeB  chiefly  doe  to  the  kin^  Be  poseesaed  oonsidw- 
able  energy  when  tonoed  to  oxerl  hinaelf,  bnt  it  «M  eidy 
exareised  fitfully,  and  generally  miadiieetod,'  being  ^waya 
awaating  at  critical  periods,  and  navar  used  but  to  the  dia> 
advutaga  of  his  kingdook  Careless  of  ovaiTthiDg  bnt  hia 
immedirte  ocndott  or  tha  gralifieatioa  of  aa  immediata 
whim,  ud  listlaas  and  fond  of  ease,  ha  allowed  hia  king> 
dom  and  himlf  to  bt  managed  1^  wortUssi  fsvooriteo, 
whoae  acta  of,  aa  it  laema  to  us,  opm  twaahety  weia  not 
only  allowed  to  paaa  nnponiahed,  in  a  manner  whiA  a;^>ears 
to  as  BMooonntafale^bnt  laamed  almost  to  fwm  in  their 
ladder  of  adtaaeanant  to  i^eeial  influeaea  and  fitvonr  w^ 
the  kia^  Tha  laooaaaea  attending  the  Danish  invadcma  ia 
tbo  reiga  of  Ethebad  were  dna  almost  wholly  to  three 
eanaea^— tha  aapiaiiandBaaa  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tha 
treadwy  at  the  aain,  and  tha  foilara  of  tha  king  to  follow 
up  vietwiee  whidt  were  often  won  with  no  special  prqiaFa- 
tion,  and  withoot  adeqnate  leaden  About  two  yeatc-  after 
Ethelred  mounted  the  throne  the  Danish  invasiMie  reoom- 
muioed,  bnt  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  theb  inroada 
assumed  the  serious  aspect  of  an  attempt  to  oonquer  the 
Anglo-Sexon  kingdom.  In  988  they  were  defeated  at 
W^chet  in  Somersetebire,  and  in  991  at  Maldon, 
immediately  after  which  latter  victory,  Ethelred  purchased 
peace  from  his  defeated  enemies  by  money  raised  through 
meansof  the  oppreesive  tax  known  as  the  "Danegeld."  Ihe 
Danes  were  allowed  to  stay  in  En^and,  and  th^  on  their 
port  agreed  to  help  Ethelred  againat  any  other  foreign  fleet 
that  might  attack  him ;  bnt  for  eome  reaaon  now  unknown, 
a  dispute  aroae  in  993,  and  in  a  battle  between  the  rival 
fleets,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  of 
Elfric,  were  egain  victorioua  After  this  the  Danes  sdled 
to  the  n«th  of  England  and  ravaged  both  sides  of  the 
Humber.  In  994  Swend,  king  of  the  Danes,  and  Olaf. 
king  of  the  Norwegians,  combined  their  foroeeond  attacked 
London,  but  their  attempt  was  onnpletely  Anstmted  by 
tho  valonr  ci  the  dtiaena ;  atad<  thqr  idled  away  to^aeeom- 
plish  the  «mw  task  of  imvafpng  the  mthnn  coaala,  when 
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Ethelrad  u  nsiul  did  nothing  to  oppoM  tluin,  bat  boo^t 
tfasm  off  witli  a  large  lum  money.  Hie  effwte  At  con- 
ciUatioD  wen  completely  taoceeefol  with  OUf,  who,  efter 
being  oonvorted  to  Chriitunity,  mod  adopted  by  Ethelnd 
■B  hie  eon,  remained  faithfnl  ever  aftervarda  to  hie  promiae 

friandabip.  In  the  yeats  997,  998,  and  999  the  Danea 
ravaged  tlw  coaata  of  Weaaex,  Soaaez,  and  Kent  la 
1000  Ethelred,  energetic  at  the  wrong  time  and  for  wrong 
objecta,  ioTadad  Normandy,  but  aoflered  a  diMBtroua  defeat 
He  conolttded  a  treaty  with  that  oonntry  aoon  aftorwarda, 
and  in  1003  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  duke  of 
Normandy.  In  the  ipring  a  treaty  had  bean  ooncluded 
with  tha  Danea,  bnt  in  the  winter  of  the  ume  year, 
Ethelred  aiupectiog  that  they  were  plotting  treachery, 
ordand  a  gmeiml  uaiMcre  of  all  the  Danea  in  England. 
Among  othera  mnrdwed  wae  Ounold,  aiitar  ol  Swand; 
and  the  Daniah  kia&  to  laTonge  her  death  and  that  of  hie 
ootutrynen,  inndid  the  ooaat  of  DaTonahire  with  a  hvfe 
fbroa.  Ha  net  with  aearody  any  oppoaition,  and  com- 
mitted the  tunal  ravagaa  till  1007,  iriien  peaea  waa  eon- 
daded  by  Ethelrad'a  OMiaanlingi  aa  at  other  timaa,  to  tha 
payment  of  a  larfa  mm  of  money.  In  lOM  Ethdtad 
collected  the  laigMt  flaat  that  had  baaa  laaa  in  tha  mgn 
of  any  kiog^"  but  it  waa  aoon  afterwarda  naariy  whdly 
daatn^ad  b^s  Tiolant  alonn,  jnat  before  the  Danea  renewed 
their  inTaaiim.  Ethelred,  thoogh  ha  had  gathnad  an 
army,  waa  diwoaded  from  attadtiog  tlMU  hf  Mdiia,  and 
afterwarda  the  En^iah,  .tbroogh  tha  kraaehaiy  ol  their 
leader^  anfferod  a  aerieo  of  dafaata;  hoik  in  1013  maoo  waa 
again  bought,  and  Thorkxll,  one  of  the  Daniah  leaden, 
ettterad  the  Engluh  aanioo.  Li  lOlS  Bmnd,  in&  a  man 
formidatde  flaat  than  aqr  ho  had  y«l  coQmM,  aaflad  np 
th«  Hofflber,  and  thou  anrdud  aonthward  to  Iiondoa; 
bnt  mooting  tiien  with  a  atramioaB  wafatonno.  ho  waa 
tfompoOad  to  gin  np  the  attack  and  marcM  to  Bath. 
Bora  bo  waa  pnclaimed  kin&  apparently  by  the  inton,  and 
widi  tha  geufal  omoook  el  Oo  EadiA  poopk,  wbo  won 
donbdeea  wooried  of  Etholnd'a  1iMoav«toMy,  ol  tho 
tnaehery  of  the  n&bla^  and  of  tha  oppni^  tana  wUoh 
had  been  paid  forno  pnipoaoL  LoDdonitaelfaooo  acknow- 
ledged the  Daniih  kin^  and  Eliiolied,  after  loo  a  time 
taking  refuge  in  IlkaAiira  floo^  oooapad  to  Nomondy. 
Swend  died  on  Felxnary  101^  aad  on  hk  dasA  Etbalnd 
WM  rocaUed  by  the  Witan,  on  the  promiae  of  nOiag  better 
in  fntarcL  In  tha  aame  year  ho  defiatad  Chint,  eon  of 
Swead,  but  in  1015  Cnnt  renewed  hie  attaok  with  a  huge 
fleet,  and  being  joined  by  the  tnitor  Edrio,  nngad  Weeeex 
and  Mercia,  and  waa  preparing  to  attaok  Lradm,  when 
Ethiind  died  April  SS.  1016.  <Sea  FalgmWa  IKMOry  <f 
tit  Anglo^SaxoHi;  Fneman'a  Sorwun  Omqumlt  tcL  l  ; 
and  Qreen'a  ffutorp         XngiiJk  J^topU.) 

ETHELWULF,  or  ^HUWULr,  an  Anrii>&nin  king, 
racoeeded  hia  father  Egbert  abont  836.  Hia  reign,  lika 
that  of  hia  father,  waa  almoat  wholly  oeenpiad  with  wan 
againat  the  Daniah  inTadeia.  For  a  long  time  he  held  them 
in  check,  and  when  in  8C1  they  to^  Oantatbnir  and 
Umdon,  and  defeated  Beohrtwnlf,  king  of  tha  Mennana,  he 
met  them  at  Ockley  in  Surrey,  and  then  "madafliagreateet 
alanj^ter  among  the  heathen  army  that  we  have  heard  tell 
of  unto  the  preaent  day,  and  there  got  the  Tiotory."  But  the 
Northmen  were  pwierering  in  their  cfforta;  and  it  la  atatad 
that  in  605  they,  fat  the  flrat  time,  remained  orer  winter  in 
Sheppey.  In  tlie  eame  year  Ethelwulf  made  a  journey  to 
Borne,  aocompanied  by  hia  youngeet  and  faToniito  aon 
Alfred,  to  get  the  latt«  oonaeonted  ae  hia  luooanor ;  and 
as  hia  flrat  wife  Oaboiga  had  been  for  aome  time  dead,  he 
delayed  a  few  montha  in  France  to  many  Jndlth,  daughter  of 
thakingofthaFranki:  EthelbiOd,  hie  eldest  anrriTing  aon, 
indignant  at  his  yonngest  brother  being  preferred  to  him  aa 
aneoeesor  to  Ua  fathei'a  thraash  to^  adnatago  of  hh 
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father'a  ahaenoo  to  otir  np  a  revolution  agunst  him,  ud 
obtained  the  anppnt  of  ao  powerfol  a  party  thst  u 
onaatnral  civil  war  waa  only  pMvented  by  Ethelwulf  agns- 
ing  to  grant  to  hia  aon  the  government  ^  Wena^  he  kin- 
aeU  betaig  reoogniied  as  over-lord,  and  retaining  the  nat  of 
the  kingd(»n.    He  died  in  8fi& 

ETHEB,  (C,H^O.  the  ^A«r  or  JltAtr  SidfAmni  d 
pharmacy,  is  a  eolooriasa,  volatile^  highly  inflammabla  liquid, 
at  speciAe  gravity  0*733,  boiling-point  when  pnre  3S-6°  C, 
and  fnatng-point -31*0.  Ithuastrongaudchatacteriitic 
odour,  and  a  hot  aweetiah  taats^  ia  adable  in  ten  ptrta  of 
water,  and  in  all  proportims  in  alcohol,  and  dittolTei 
bromine,  iodine^  and,  ia  small  quantities,  aolphiir  tsd 
phoephoraa,  alao  the  volatile  oila,  moat  fatty  and  reuum 
anhetaaces,  gnn-ootton  (sw  OoLLODioir,  vol  vl,  p.  149), 
oaootiAoue,  and  certain  of  the  vq^etabla  Ttu 
vaponr  mixed  with  oqrgea  or  air  is  violondy  exploon. 
The  making  of  other  W  tho  aetim  of  au^i^iie  addoD 
aJoohol  was  known  to  Baymoad  lAllyy  who  wrote  in  tia 
13th  eoatniy  ;aad  later  Bak^Yalaatia  and  TaleriwOonlu 
daeetibod  ito  pr^iontiim  and  pnportiaa  The  name  ttbr 
appean  to  han  been  ^^lied  to  tha  drag  only  ainee  thi 
timaa  of  Fcobao,  who  ia  1730  tormod  ik  jjpmfw  wUitm 
Ether  ia  maaafaetnnd  hf  tho  diaUIlatioa  of  5  parts  of  90 
par  coat  alcohol  wiA  9  parte  of  .oaMontntad  solpteria 
acid,  at  a  temperatuo  of  140'-14S"  CL,  a  cooataat  rinaa 
of  aloohol  being  oanaed  to  flow  mto  the  mixtore  duiiigtkF 
opontioa  (See  Ckbmi8TET,  vd.  r.  pi  568).  Itii  paiiM 
fcf  tcoatDMBi  with  Ihaa  and  odmnm  wkrido^  and  aattsqvHt 
ndtatOlatioB.  Aooordiiw  to  P.  StobusUi  (Btr,  dfUdL 
Ckm.  Gm^  ISTfi,  ^  m\  tho  pnaaDoa  of  m  «11  a 
qaanti^oa  1  per  oast  of  aloobol  m^  bo  doteotodiaadHr 
fytto  colour  invaitod  to  it  bjanilfaw  violet;  ifatiatoi 
aeotie  aeld  bo  pnaontt  tbo  odw  moat  bo  olukoB  with  tjt 
hjrdnaa  poteaaiom  eaibonate  baton  tha  applieatiaa  of  thi 
toilL  Ettor  lAon  drank  haa  a  z^id  Omo^  avBDaaeant  in- 
Ifniinatliig  ofeo^  oatiwated  to  bo  man  thaa  throe  tima 
thakoftibo  OBBM  balk  of  wUaky,  iaatoad  olwhtah  it  ii 
laifoly  ooBoanod  ia  oosaa  parte  ol  Iraland.  ^ea  H.  V. 
Dnpar.  JTsdL  Ffm  ami  Cwvafor,  iv.  117).  Mixed  witk 
twioa  ite  volnma  of  netiflod  ^irit^  ik  ia  admhuitand 
intornally  as  a  ronedy  for  norroao  headaeb%  flKtalaao^  | 
hioooQ^  hyatoria,  aiu  apaamodie  vcmitii^  and  aathmi, 
oonaaionally  alao  in  mgioa  peetoria,  intemikkank  fwraa  and 
^jphns^  and  aa  an  antidote  fw  nanotic  pdaonih  and  foi 
nueviag  the  paia  oaaood  by  biliary  oaleaB.  It  hai  bua 
ahown  vj  lionget  that  ether  wh«i  awallowed  ovon  in  latil 
doeea  don  not  at  any  time  |»odnoa  "*-^*mfT  Uoel 
heat  being  londorod  latent  by  ite  evaponrtioa,  othar  j 
aomotimM  employed  as  a  rofiigannt  in  tho  ladnetioB  d  j 
hornia.  By  the  nee  ttf  Dr  Bidiardani^  oUiw  i^ny  ajipa- 
ratna  foreffaeting  local awesthaaia,  atmnpontan  of  -6'f. 
caa  bo  obtained.  When  not  allowad  to  ovaporata^  edm 
acta  aa  a  mbefaeioat  Ite  vapour  wbaa  inhaled  aana*  it 
flmt  considerable  irritation  of  the  air-passagea,  and  increaud 
rapidity  of  tho  pulee,  aoocanpanied  ii^  mn<ji  ezcitaiDani 
With  the  eataUiahmeot  of  oomj^ete  anmaHinsia  the  paha 
ainka  to  60"  or  70*.  tho  faea  baeomoapallid,  and  thamoMhi 
are  relaxed.  Ether  oonrioaw  mon  oxcitoBieot,  and  Nqtuw 
a  aomewhat  longer  period  for  ite  exhibition  than  chlorofom, 
but  doee  not  exeroiae  upon  the  heart  the  aedative  infloaKS  i 
of  that  dm^  A  hiatory  of  the  emph^ment  of  ethar  aa  an  j 
aavothetie  will  be  found  under  AHMTHxau,  ^  i  p.  786. 
Bee  alao  CHLoaoroiM,  vcd.  v.  p^  6B0. 

ETHEB,  or  Jexm,  (oD^  probably  from  aSlU,  I  bom, 
though  nato  in  hia  Cratj^tu  {410,  b)  derivee  the  name  from 
ita  perpetual  motion—^  id  $n  vapt  v^  ifya  ^mt,  laBiv 
tumm  1»  MaXcire),  a  nmtorial  anbatanoa  of  a  m«e  sobd* 
kind  than  vtaiblobodie%ai^paasd^«o>aiit  in  tiuae  parts  of  | 
^pamwUAanappareatly  emp^. 
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The  hypothotu  of  en  nther  hu  been  ntinteiiwd  1^  dif* 
fnent  iipoealaton  for  nrj  different  wmom.  To  thoM  who 
maintained  the  exittenoa  of  a  plenum  aa  •  ^liloai^hical 
principle,  nature*!  abhomnoa  of  a  ractiam  wai  a  mffioient 
reaaon  for  imagining  an  all-rarronnding  athar,  area 
thoagh  every  other  argument  should  be  agaioat  it  To 
DeatMitet,  who  made  ei tension  the  aola  eoMCtial  pn^rty 
of  matter,  and  matter  s  neeeiaary  condition  of  aztenoion, 
the  bare  existence  of  bodiea  ai^tarently  at  a  distance  was  a 
proof  of  the  ezistenoe  of  a  continoons  mediom  between 
them. 

Bnt  beaidaa  these  high  metaphysioal  necesaittas  for  a 
madiam,  there  were  more  mundane  uses  to  be  fnlfilled  by 
Bthen.  iEthars  were  invented  for  the  planets  to  swim  in, 
to  oonititnte  eleotrie  atmoapherea  and  mognetio  efflaria,  to 
zonnj  seBsationi  from  one  part  of  oar  bodies  to  another, 
uid  so  on,  till  all  apaee  had  been  filled  three  or  four  times 
3Ter  with  Mthers.  It  is  only  when  we  remember  the 
BzteosiTe  and  mlschieTOoa  infloenoe  on  aeienoe  which 
bypothesea  about  irthers  used  formerly  to  azercisa,  that  we 
Ban  appreciate  the  horror  of  lethers  which  sober-minded 
men  hsd  daring  the  1  Sth  eentoiy,  and  which,  probably  as  a 
lort  of  hereditary  prqndioi^  doaMnded  avaD  to  the  hta  Hr 
John  Stnart  HilL 

The  diseiplea  of  Newton  maintained  that  in  tiie  fact  of 
the  mntnal  graritatioa  of  the  heaTenly  bodiea,  acoording 
to  Kewton'a  Uw,  th^  had  a  eompleto  qnaatitattTe  aooonnt 
»f  theu  motions ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  follow  oat  the 
p«th  wUeh  Newton  hod  vpmud  np  hy  InTeetigating  and 
measoring  the  attraettons  and  ropalsiona  (tf  eleMrified  and 
BUgnetio  bodies^  and  the  eohesiTe  fonea  in  the  interior  of 
bodies,  without  attempting  to  aocoonl  for  these  foreesb 

Newton  himself,  howerer,  endenvoored  to  account  for 
mTitatitra  by  difTeraaoea  of  pnunre  in  an  »tbar  (sea  art 
aTTKAonoir,  voL  iil.  p^  64) ;  bvt  he  did  not  publish  his 
theory,  "  beoaoaa  he  was  not  aUe  from  experiment  and 
observAtum  to  give  a  satisfactory  aeoount  of  this  medium, 
ind  the  manner  <tf  its  operatitm  in  prododng  the  chief 
phemmieaa  of  oatur&' 

On  the  other  handf  thoee  who  imagined  nthen  in  order 
to  ozplaia  phenomena  eoald  not  specify  the  nature  of  the 
motion  of  theaa  media,  and  eonld  not  prove  that  the  media, 
H  imagined  by  them,  woald  produce  tlw  ^ecta  they  were 
meant  to  explain.  The  only  mther  which  has  aorvired  is 
thnt  whioh  was  ioventad  hy  Ha^eoa  to  atphuB  the  ^o- 
pagatioB  at  li^t  de  crridenoa  for  the  eiistenee  of  the 
lanu^farooi  ather  haa  aoMaBlated  m  addttioiMl  idkeuH 
meoa  ot  li^  and  other  mdiationa  hftva  bean  diaoovarad ; 
and  tta  propertiee  of  this  medium,  aa  dadooed  from  the 
phenooieBa  at  have  baea  found  to  be  pnclaely  those 
raquUed  to  explain  abotromagnetio  phenomena, 

AfwfiM  ^  ^  4MA«r  M  tk0  pro/Mgeaion  t/radialim. — 
The  ovidanoa  for  the  udalalocy  theory  «»f  li^t  will  be 
gma  In  full,andar  the  artiek  on  Lran^  bat  we  mhf  here 
gite  n  brief  summary  (tf  it  80  far  as  it  bam  OB  tiw  dxistenee 
of  the  mthar. 

That  Bght  ia  not  itaelf  a  nbatanea  mj  be  pravad  from 
the  phenomHKm  of  intarfeionoai  A  beam  of  ti^t  from  a 
sioi^e  aonrce  is  divided  by  eortain  optioal  methoda  ioto  two 
parts,  and  these^  after  travelling  by  diArant  paths,  are 
nads  to  reunite  and  fall  upnn  a  acreeit  If  thar  half  of 
Oa  beam  is  stopped,  the  other  falls  on  the  aoteen  and 
Ulominatea  it,  bat  if  both  are  allowed  to  pass,  the  aeraen 
in  certain  places  becomes  dark,  and  thus  shows  that  the 
two  portions  of  light  havs  destroyed  each  other. 

Now,  we  cannot  suppow  that  two  budiea  when  put  to- 
gether can  annihilate  each  other ;  tiiereft««  light  cannot 
Im  a  siibntanoou  ^Vhat  we  ha>e  proved  u  that  one  por- 
tion of  It^ht  eon  be  the  exact  opposite  of  another  portion, 
just  aa  -I-  (I  is  the  exact  opposite  of       whatever  «  may 


bsu  Among  physical  qouiUtiea  we  find  some  which  are 
c^iaUe  <tf  having  their  signs  reversed,  and  others  which 
are  luM,  Thus  a  displacement  in  one  direction  is  the  exact 
<^)posite  ot  an  equal  di^tlacement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Such  quantitiea  are  the  measures,  not  of  snbatanoea,  but 
always  of  proeeasea  taking  |Jaoe  in  a  mbatance.  We 
ther^ms  ocmdude  that  light  is  not  a  anbatanee  hut  a  pro- 
cess gnng  on  in  a  substance,  the  proeem  going  on  in  Uie 
first  portion  of  light  beingalways  we  emu)t  <^^>osite  <^  the 
process  going  on  in  the  other  at  the  same  inaton^  ao  that 
when  the  two  portioDs  are  combined  no  prooem  goes  on  at 
alL  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  prooesa  in  whieh  the 
radiation  of  light  consists,  we  alter- the  length  of  the  peth 
of  one  or  both  of  the  two  porticaiB  of  the  beam,  and  we 
find  that  the  light  is  extinguished  wh«  the  differenoe  ot 
the  length  of  the  paths  is  an  odd  multiple  of  a  certain 
small  distanoe  called  a  half  wave-length.  In  all  other 
cases  there  is  mors  or  less  light;  and  when  the  paths  ore 
equal,  or  when  their  difference  is  a  multiple  of  a  wltole 
wave-length,  the  screen  appeara  four  times  as  bright  as 
when  one  portion  of  the  beam  falU  on  it  In  the  o^inary 
form  of  the  experiment  these  different  cases  ar«  exhibited 
simultaneously  st  different  points  of  the  screen,  so  that  we 
see  on  the  screen  a  oat  of  fringee  consisting  of  dark 
lines  at  equal  intervola,  with  bripit  bands  of  gradottel 
intend^  between  them. 

If  we  consider  what  is  going  on  at  different  points  in  the 
szis  of  a  beam  of  light  at  the  aame  instant,  we  shall  find 
that  if  the  distanoe  between  the  pmnta  is  a  multiple  of  a 
wave-length  the  some  process  is  going  on  at  Uie  two 
points  at  the  same  instant,  bnt  if  Uie  distance  is'  an  odd 
multiple  4^  half  «  wave-length  the  process  going  on  at  one 
point  is  Ae  exaet  opporite  of  the  prooaaa  going  on  nt  the 
other. 

Now,  light  h  known  to  be  propagated  with,  a  certain 
velocity  (S-004  x  W  centimetrea  per  second  in  vacuom, 
according  to  Comu).  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  a  movaUs 
pinnt  to  travel  along  the  ray  with  this  velocity,  we  shall 
find  the  same  process  going  on  at  every  point  of  the  ray 
as  the  moving  point  reaches  it  If,  lastly,  we  consider  a 
fixed  poiht  in  the  axis  of  the  beam,  we  shall  obeerve  a 
rapid  alternation  of  theae  (^iposite(ffocesses,  the  interval  of 
time  between  similar  proeeasea  bung  tha  time  light  tlikes 
to  travel  a  wave-length. 

Theee  phenomena  nuj  ba  aommad  up  In  Uie  natluh 
outical  ezpresnm 

«  -  A  001  (nf  -  |Mr + a) 

whieh  gtvea  «,  the  phane  of  the  ptoeea^  at  a  pdpt  lAoae 
distanoe  nMosnred  mm*  fixed  pnnt  in  the  beun  is  9,  and 
fttatinwl^ 

Ta  hava  determined  nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  tha 
proeeaa.  It  be  n  disidaeement,  vr  a  rotation,  or  an 
eleotrical  (Uatnrbance,  or  indeed  any  physical  qoanti^  whtdi 
ia  c^iaUa  of  aisaming  negative  as  well  aa  positive  valuea. 
Whatever  be  tiie  natore  of  the  process,  if  it  ia  capable 
of  bsiagexpraaaed  by  an  equation  of  this  form,  the  raoeeaa 
going  on  at  a  fixed  point  is  colled  a  nbratuM;  the  ci»- 

stant  A  is  caUad  the  amplU*dt;  the  time  ^  ia  called 

the  jMfiod;  and  of  -  ^   « is  the  piosr. 
Tlieocmfigarationat  a  given  initot  is  colled  o  waer,  and 

the  distance  ^  is  called  the  tpavt^rtgtk.   The  veloci^ 

of  propagation  is  " .    When  we  contemplate  the  different 

parts  of  the  medinm  as  going  through  the  some  process  in 
BtuKsssion,  we  use  the  word.  nndnl^Otd^f^  denote  thi,8 
eharaetsr  of  the  process  wtfiimira^y  i^y  restricting  iU 
physical  notnre. 

*^  VIII.  -  U 
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'  A  farther  iueight  into  tlio  ph^iictj  udan  of  the  procaw 
ii  obtained  from  the  fact  that  if  the  two  rays  are  polamed, 
and  if  the  plane  of  polarixatioa  of  one  of  Uwm  ba  made  to 
torn  round  tha  axis  of  tlte  ray,  then  when  the  two  planea 
of  polartxatbn  are  parallel  the  j^ntunena  of  intetference 
tppou  aa  ftboTO-deaoribed.  As  the  place  tama  round,  tha 
d«rk  and  light  baada  become  Isaa  diatiact,  and  whan  tha 
planea  of  polarlxation  are  at  right  aoglea,  the  iUomination 
oi  the  acrean  bueomei  nniforoif  and  no  traoe  of  intarferanaa 
oon  be  diaoorerod. 

Henoe  the  phjralcal  pruoeM  inrolTed  ia  the  pn^wgation 
of  light  mnet  not  only  ba  a  dweetad  qoaotlty  or  veetoi 
oqiable  of  haTiog  its  direction  levereed,  bat  thia  Tsotor 
fflnit  be  at  right  anglea  to  the  ray,  and  either  in  the  plane 
ol  polariaatifw  or  perpendiealar  to  il  Ftaanel  inppooed  it 
to  tia  a  diqilaoenent  of  the  mediom  perpendienlur  to  tiie 
plane  of  polariwtion.  Uaooullagh  and  Neumann  anppoaed 
it  to  be  a  diiplocemont  in  tiie  plane  of  pcdariiation.  The 
compariaon  of  theaa  two  theniei  maat  be  deferrad  till  wa 
eonw  to  the  ^enomena  of  danaa  mediL 

The  ivoeeia  may,  howerar,  be  an  eleotromagoetio  oo», 
and  aa  in  thia  oaee  the  eleotrie  diaplaoemeot  and  the  mag- 
netio  diitnrbanca  ate  perpandienlai  to  aadi  other,  Mtber  of 
theee  maj  be  luj^KMod  to  be  in  the  |>laae  of  poluiMtion. 

All  that  has  been  aaid  with  TMpeot  to  the  radiotioni 
whidi  affect  oar  eysa,  and  which  we  call  li^t,  appliee  alio 
to  those  radiationa  which  do  not  prodaoe  a  laminooi  im- 
presaion  on  oar  eyes,  for  the  pbeaomeoa  of  interfereuce 
have  been  obserred,  and  the  ware-lengtfaa  meaanred^  in  tha 
caae  of  radiations  which  can  be  detected  only  by  their  heat* 
ing  or  by  their  chemical  effects. 

Elaiiicity,  Unaeity,  and  denaiiy  <^  tJu  atktr. — Having 
ao  far  determined  the  geometriual  character  of  the  procese, 
we  most  now  tarn  onr  attention  to  the  mediom  in  which  it 
takflo  pLioB.  We  may  nie  the  term  nther  to  denote  thia 
nedinm,  wluteTer  it  may  he. 

In  tha  first  place,  it  is  capable  of  transmittiDg  anwgy. 
The  radiations  which  it  transmits  are  able  not  only  to  act 
on  onr  senses,  which  of  itself  is  eridence  of  work  done,  bat 
to  heat  bodies  which  absorb  them ;  and  by  meaeoriDg  the 
heat  commnnicated  to  sach  bodies,  the  energy  of  the  radia- 
tion may  bo  calculated. 

Ia  the  next  pbice  this  energy  is  not  transmitted  instan- 
taneously from  the  radiating  Ixidy  to  the  absorbing  body, 
but  exists  for  a  certain  time  in  the  medium. 

If  we  adopt  either  Fresnet's  or  Maocullagh's  form  of  the 
nndalatory  theory,  half  of  this  energy  is  in  tfas  form  of 
potential  energy,  due  to  the  distortion  of  elementary  por- 
tions of  the  medium,  and  half  in  the  form  of  kinetic  energy, 
due  to  the  motion  of  the  mediom.  We  most  therefore  re- 
gard the  sther  as  possessing  elasticity  similar  to  that  of  a 
solid  body,  and  also  as  baring  a  finite  density.  If  we  take 
PouiUet's  eMtimote  of  1'7633  as  the  number  of  gramme- 
centigrade  onits  of  heat  produced  by  direct  sunlight  falling 
(in  a  square  centimetre  in  a  minute,  this  is  eqaiTalent  to 
1  -231  X  10*  ergs  per  second.  Dlriding  this  by  3*004  x  10^*, 
the  Telocity  of  light  in  centimetres  per  aeoond,  we  get  for 
the  energy  in  aoubio  centimetre  4*1  x  10~'  ergs.  Near  the 
sun  the  energy  in  a  cubic  centimetre  would  be  abont  46,000 
timea  this,  or  1  '886  ergs.  If  we  further  assume,  with  Sir 
W.  Ilwnuon,  that  the  amplitude  is  not  more  than  ons 

hnndndth  oi  the  waTe^ngth,  we  have  A;>  -  ^ ,  or  about 

^ ;  ao  that  we  kaTe— 

Energy  per  onbio  centimetre  -  IpVA*^  -    1  -686  ergs, 
□reotest  tangential  strsH  per 

square  centimetre,  ~  P^Aj*  *"  30*176  dyne^ 

OoefSoient  of  rigidity  of 

ether,       .       .       .      -  pY*      -  843-8 
Density  ^  ether,  .      .     -  p         -    9*36  x  10~" 


The  ooefficioat  of  rigidi^  of  ateel  ia  about  8  x  lO^^,  nod 
that  of  glass  3^  x  10". 

If  the  tempmtora  of  the  aUno^here  weta  mcywhars 
0'  C,  and  if  Uwm  ia  eqailibriom  about  the  earth  aappoaed 
at  rest,  ita  danatty  an  taflntta  dikunee  frmn  the  earth 
wonhi  be  8x lO-'^'whichkabootSx  10**'timaaIsBathan 
the  eattmatad  density  of  the  sther.  In  the  regiiHka  of  in- 
terplanetary apaee  the  densi^  of  the  athar  ia  therefore  verj 
great  compared  with  that  of  tha  attennatsd  atmosp1iar«  ut 
interplanetary  ^taoe,  but  the  whole  mass  of  »th«c  within  a 
sphere  whose  radiua  is  that  of  the  mort  distant  planet  m 
Torj  email  emnparad  with  that  of  tha  planeta  theai< 
selves.^ 

Tka  vtktr  dittinet  front  gnm  Moflfr.— When  light  traTiIs 
throngh  the  atmosphers  it  is  manifest  that  the  madiatn 
through  which  the  light  is  propagated  is  not  the  air  itself, 
for  in  the  first  place  tha  air  eannot  transmit  timnarerss 
Tlbnlian%  and  tiie  nonnd  Tibrations  which  ths  air  doe* 
transmit  travel  abont  a  miUioii  timea  slower  than  light 
Solid  transparent  bodiea,  such  as  gjasa  and  cryataln,  an 
no  donbt  oapaUe  <rf  transmitting  transTerse  vilwaticHu,  bat 
the  Taloaity  of  transnuaaitHi  ia  rtill  hundreds  of  thoinand 
timea  less  than  that  with  which  light  is  traannittad  through 
these  bodies.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  aappoae  tkit 
the  medium  through  which  li^  is  propagated  is  oome- 
thing  distinct  frma  the  traneparent.  medinm  known  to  tM, 
though  it  interpenetrates  all  tranaparcnt  bodies  and  pro- 
bably (^Mqne  bodiee  too. 

Tlie  velocity  of  light,  however,  is  different  in  different 
transpareat  media,  and  we  must  therefors  snppoae  that  these 
media  take  scnne  port  in  the  process,  and  that  their  pnrtides  are 
vibrating  aa  weU  aa  thoae  of  the  tether,  but  the  eoeigy  ot 
the  vibratiooaof  the  gross  particlesmnst  be  very  mock  smaller 
Uian  Urnt  the  nther,  for  oUierwise  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  incidont  light  would  be  reflected  whoi  a  ray 
passas  from  vacuum  to  glaas  or  from  gUia  to  Tacnun  than 
we  find  to  be  the  casew 

Relative  ttuaion  of  tit»  vethtr.— VI t  must  therefore  con- 
uder  the  tether  within  dense  bodies  as  somewhat  loosdy 
connected  with  the  dense  bodies,  and  wa  have  next  to 
inquire  whether,  when  these  dense  bodies  are  in  motion 
throu|^  the  great  ocean  of  tether,  they  carry  along  with 
them  tlie  teAer  they  contaifi,  or  whether  the  mUbxt 
passes  through  them  as  the  water  of  the  sea  pnssrs 
through  the  meahes  of  a  net  when  it  is  towed  aloOg  by  a 
boat.  If  it  were  poaaible  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light 
by  obaerving  the  time  it  takes  to  travel  between  one  atation 
ud  another  on  the  earth's  surface,  we  might,  by  compating 
the  otwerved  velocities  in  opposite  directions,  determine  ths 
velocity  of  the  lether  with  respect  to  theae  terrestrial 
stations.  All  methods,  however,  by  which  it  ia  practicsbia 
to  determine  the  vdoeity  of  light  from  terrestrial  experinanta 
depend  on  the  measurement  of  the  time  reqairod  for  tha 
double  journey  from  one  station  to  the  oUier  and  bock 
again,  and  the  increase  of  this  time  on  account  of  a  reiativs 
velocity  of  the  nther  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit 
would  be  only  about  one  hundred  millionth  part  of  the 
whole  ti  me  of  tciovuxion,  and  would  therefore  be  qnito  in* 
sensibia 

The  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  aether  ia  hardly 
anffloiently  developed  to  enable  us  to  form  a  strict  mathe- 
matical theory  of  the  aberration  of  light,  taking  into  aoooant 
the  motion  of  the  tether.  Frofeaaor  Stokes,  however,  h=s 
shown  that,  on  a  very  probabte  hypothesis  with  ieq>ect  to 
the  motion  of  the  tether,  the  amount  of  sbemtidi  would 
not  be  sensibly  affected      that  motion. 

The  only  praettcable  metliod  of  determiiung  directly  the 
relative  velocity  of  the  tether  wi^  respect  to  the  eolar 
^Um  is  to  compare  t^gf^^yC<Jb»^v^ty,of  light 
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dadoMd  from  tba  oUemtion  <ii  tlie  edtpeet  of  Jopiter'i 
sitellitM  when  Japitar  is  imd  from  the  euth  at  umAj 
opponta  pmoti  of  tlie  acliptia 

Arago  propoMd  to  omnpare  the  daristton  piodncad  in  the 
light  of  a  star  after  paning  (hroogh  aa  achromatio  priam 
when  the  direction  of  the  nj  vithin  the  priam  formed 
different  aoglea  with  the  diraotioii  of  motion  of  the  earth 
in  iU  (HrbiL  If  the  ather  were  moriBg  awiftly  through  the 
priam,  the  deviation  might  be  expected  to  be  different  when 
the 'direction  of  the  light  waa  theeameaa  that  of  the  ather, 
and  when  theee  direotiona  were  oppoaita. 

The  presoat  writar*  arranged  the  experiment  in  a  more 
practicable  manner  by  nsing  an  ordinary  apoetroaoope,  in 
which  a  plane  mirror  wai  aabitituted  (or  the  alit  of  the  col- 
limator. The  croae  wirea  of  the  obserring  telescope  were  ilia- 
mioated.  "Hie  ligfatfrom  any  point  of  the  wire  passed  throngh 
the  object-glass  and  then  through  the  priam*  aa  a  parallel 
pencil  till  it  fell  on  the  objeot-glaas  of  the  coUimatra-,  and 
came  to  a  foens  at  the  mirror,  where  it  was  tefiected,  and 
after  passing  agMn  throagh  the  object-gUas  it  formed  a 
pencil  pasmng  through  each  of  the  priams  parallel  to  its 
original  direction,  ao  that  the  ol^'ect-glass  of  the  obserring 
telescope  brought  It  to  a  focna  coinciding  with  the  point  of 
the  cioBS  wires  from  which  it  originally  proceeded.  Since 
the  image  coincided  with  the  object,  it  oould  not  be 
oheerred  directly,  but  by  diTerting  tba  pencil  by  partial  re- 
flection at  a  plana  snrface  of  glaas,  it  waa  found  that  the  image 
of  the  finest  spider  line  could  be  distinctly  aeen,  though  the 
light  which  formed  the  image  had  paseed  twice  through 
three  prisma  of  60*.  The  apparatua  was  first  turoed  so 
that  the  direction  of  the  light  in  first  paasing  throagh  the 
eeooad  prism  waa  that  of  the  earth's  motion  in  its  orbit 
The  apparatus  waa  afterwards  placed  ao  that  the  direction 
of  the  li^t  waa  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth's  motion. 
If  the  doTiation  of  the  ray  by  the  prisma  wai  increased 
or  diminiahed  for  this  reason  in  the  first  journey,  it  would 
be  diminished  or  incresBed  in  the  return  journey,  and  the 
image  would  appear  on  one  side  of  the  object.  When  the 
apparatus  waa  tamed  round  it  would  appear  on  the  other 
aide.  The  experiment  was  tried  at  different  times  of  the 
year,  but  only  negative  reaults  were  obtained.  We  cannot, 
nowerer,  conclude  abaolately  from  thia  experiment  that  the 
asther  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  carried  along  with 
the  earth  in  iU  orbit,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Stokes*  that  according  to  Fresnel's  hypothesis  the  relatire 
Telocity  of  the  nther  within  the  prism  would  be  to  that  of 
the  lether  oiltside  iuTersely  aa  the  aquare  of  the  index  of 
refraction,  and  that  in  this  case  the  deviation  would  not  be 
•entibljr  altered  on  acconnt  td  tba  motion  of  tha  prism 
throo^  the  Bther. 

Fiaeao,'  however,  by  observing  the  change  of  the  plane 
of  pobrisatiott  of  light  transmitted  ohliqndy  through  a 
■wiea  of  glass  plates^  obtained  what  he  auppoaed  to  be 
rndenoe  A  a  difference  in  tha  raaalt  when  uie  direotion 
of  the  ray  in  apace  waa  different,  and  Angatr^  obtahied 
analogous  resulta  1^  diAactiou.  Hie  writer  b  not  aware 
that  either  of  theee  very  difficult  axperimenta  haa  bean 
Tarified  by  repetition. 

Tn  another  ezpariment  of  M.  Finan,  which  seems  entitled 
to  greater  eonfidenoa,  be  baa  ohaarved  that  the  propagation 
of  light  in  a  akeam  of  water  tidcaa  place  wi^  greater 
valoci^  in  tha  direction  in  which  tha  water  movea  thac 
in  the  oppoaita  direction,  bat  tliat  tha  change  of  velocity 
ia  laaa  than  that  which  woold  be  dna  to  the  actual  valoei^ 
ol  the  water,  and  that  tha  phenomenon  doea  not  ocbut 
when  air  is  snbstitnted  far  water.  This  experiment  seems 
nfhar  to  verify  Fresnel's  theory  of  the  lether;  but  the 

'  »  PAil.  r*w«,  drill.  naaS),  p.  632. 

•  PhO.  Mag^  1846,  p.  63. 
■  Aim,  it  Ckimit  d  i$  Phgtipn,  PtK  1SS0. 


whole  queotioQ  of  tha  state  of  the  Inmlaiferoua  medioja 
near  the  earth,  and  of  ita  connexion  with  gross  matter,  it 
very  far  as  yet  from  being  settled  by  experiment. 

Fuitetion  tf  CA«  a<A#r  ia  ettctrtmaffnttic  phmoHuaa, 
— Faraday  eoqjeetared  that  the  same  medium  whidh  ia 
concerned  in  the  ptapt^^tion  of  light  might  also  be  tha 
agent  in  alectromagnetio  phenomena.  "For  my  own 
part,"  he  says,  "  considering  the  relation  of  a  vacuum  to 
the  magnrtio  force,  and  the  general  character  of  magnetio 
pfafloomona  external  to  the  magnet,  I  am  much  more 
iuolinedto  the  notion  that  in  the  transmission  of  the  force 
there  is  such  an  action,  external  to  the  magnet,  than  that 
the  efi'eots  are  merely  attraction  and  repalsion  at  a  dis- 
tance. Such  an  action  may  be  a  tonction  of  the  nther; 
for  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  if  there  be  an  «ther,  it  should 
have  other  uses  than  aimply  tha  oonveyanca  of  radi^ 
tton.'*  This  coqjeeture  has  only  been  atrengthenad  by 
subsequent  investigations. 

Electrical  energy  ia  of  two  kinds,  electrostatie  and 
electrokinetic.  We  have  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  former 
depends  on  a  property  of  the  medium  in  virtue  of  whieh 
an  electric  displacement  elicits  an  electromotive  force  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  electromotive  force  for  unit 
displacement  being  inversely  as  tba  specific  inductive  capa- 
city of  the  medium. 

The  electrokinetto  energy,  on  the  other  hand,  it  simply 
the  energy  of  the  motion  set  up  in  the  medium  by 
electric  currents  and  magnets,  this  motion  not  being  con- 
fined to  the  wires  which  carry  the  currents,  or  to  the  mag- 
net, but  existing  in  every  place  where  magnetic  force  can. 
be  fouud. 

Elearomagnelie  Thtory  cf  Light. — Tlio  propertiea  of 
the  electromagnetic  medium  are  therefore  as  far  as  wa 
have  gone  similar  to  thoae  of  the  luminiferous  medium, 
bat,  the  best  way  to  compare  them  is  to  determine 
the'  velocity  with  which  an  electromagnetic  disturtuoo 
would,  be  propagated  through  the  medium.  If  thia  ahouM 
be  equal  to  the  velocity  of  tight,  we  would  have  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  Uie  two  media,  occupying  as  they 
do  the  same  space,  are  really  identical  The  data  tir 
making  the  calculation  aro  furnished  by  the  experiments 
made  in  order  to  compare  the  electromagnetic  with,  the 
electrostatic  system  of  nnita.  The  veloci^  of  propagation 
of  an  electromagnetic  .disturbance  in  air,  as  cdculated 
from  diffeiebt  seta  of  data,  does  not  differ  more  from  tha 
velocity  of  light  in  air,  aa  detarmiaed  by-  different 
observers,  than  the  eeveral  calculated  valnea  of  theaa 
qaantities  differ  among  each  other. 

If  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  an  eleetronugnetie 
disturbance  is  equal  to  that  of  light  in  other  tmn^arent 
media,  tbeu  ia  non-magnetio  madia  tba  specific  induottva 
capodty  should  be  equal  to  the  aquara  «[  fha  indu  ol 
refraction. 

Boltxmana'  hai  found  that  diia  ia  veiy  aeenrately  tnu 
for  tiie  gasea  which  ha  has  examined.  fJ^uida  and  acdida 
ediibit  a  greater  diTaigenoe  from  thia  relatiott,  but  wa  can 
hardly  expect  avan  an  approxiniata  varificatioD  when  wa 
have  to  eompars  tha  reanlta  of  onr  aloggish  alaotricid 
exparimenti  witii  tiie  altamationB  of  ligh^  which  taka  placa 
billiona  of  timea  in  a  aeoond. 

Hie  nadulatoiy  tbaoiy,  in  tha  form  which  treata  the 
phenomena  of  light  as  tha  motion  of  an  alaatio  aqlid,  k 
atiU  encnmberad  with  aevaral  diffieoltiaa.* 

The  first  and  moet  important  of  thasa  ia  that  tha  thaoiy 
indioataa  tba  poadbili^  of  nndnlationa  consiatiDg  of  vibr*- 
tiona  normal  to  tha  iniboa  <rf  the  wave.    Hia  only  wqr  of 

•  3xptrim*»Uxl  Rttanpiei,  8075.  I ,  ^ 

•  Wimm  aa*.,  a  ApHl  187*.  lUiL  zed  qy  VjOOyiL 

•  Sm  Prot  StokM^  "  lUport  on  DouUa  BtfraeUoo, "  MM  4m. 
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weonntiii^  tar  the  fiiet  dut  tib*  tmtieal  phepomeM  whidi 
woatd  arue  from  tiiew  wmTM  do  nob  Ulw  pkea  ii  to 
UBQine  that  the  lether  ii  inooaipnMUe. 

Thenezt  uth«tf  whenuthephenoniwuoC  nfleetion  *n 
belt  explained  oa  the  hjpofeheaU  that  the  vflmtiou  are 
perpenduniUr  to  the  plane  of  polarintion,  thoee  of  donUe 
refraction  require  ns  to  aaiume  that  the  Ttlnationa  are  in 
that  plane. 

The  third  is  that,  in  order  to  aoeonnt  for  dw  fact  that 
in  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  tho  Telod^  of  rayi  in  any 
principal  plane  and  polarized  in  that  puuM  ia  iba  mum, 
we  must  assume  certain  highly  irtifieial  relationa  among 
the  coeBiciente  of  elasticity. 

Th«  electromagnetic  theory  of  U^t  satisfiM  all  these 
reqairements  bythe  single  hypothesis^  that  the  electric 
dispUcemMit  is  perpendwolar  to  the  jAw  of  polariation. 
No  normal  displacement  can  exists  and  in  doubly  nfiacting 
wystals  the  specific  dielectric  capacity  for  each  [windpal 
azia  ia  aanuaed  to  be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  index  of 
refraction  of  a  lay  perpendicular  to  that  axis,  and  polariced 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis.  Bcdtzmann'  has 
foond  that  these  relations  ai«  approximately  true  in  the 
ease  of  ciyetallixed  ml^nr,  a  body  hming  tfaxM  aneqaal 
axes.  The  speeifie  diabetris  edacity  for  than  ana  an 
respectively 

4-773  »'970  S*8n 

and  the  aqoares  of  the  indices  of  nCnefeion 
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PhytieaJ  eonttiivUtm  of  tht  other.— WM  ia  thavltimate 
itonstitutton  of  the  sther  t  ia  it  iwnl^^Twr  «r  eontinoona  t 

We  know  that  the  athw  transmits  tranarene  Tifaratious 
to  very  great  distsncee  witlhrat  aeoiiUa  Iom  ot  anergy  by 
dis^pation.  A.  molecular  msdiamf  moving  under  sneh 
Gondltiona  that  a  group  of  molecules  once  near  together 
remain  near  each  other  during  the  whole  motion,  may  be 
capable  of  transmitting  vibratious  without  much  dissipation 
of  energy,  but  if  the  motion  is-sach  that  the  groups  of 
molecules  are  not  merely  slightly  altered  in  oonfiguratioa 
but  entirdy  broken  up,  so  tliat  their  compoaent  molecules 
pau  into  new  types  of  groaping,  then  in  the  paasage  from 
one  type  of  groaplng  to  ano£er  tiia  Mieny  of  regular 
TibratiouB  will  be  frittered  away  into  that  ofua  irregular 
agitaUon  which  we  call  heat 

We  cannot  therefore  suppose  the  oonstttntion  trf  the  ether 
to  be  like  that  of  a  gas,  in  which  the  molecnlee  are  alwsyi  In 
a  state  of  irregular  agitation,  for  in  such  amedium  a  trans- 
▼ene  undulation  is  reduced  to  less  than  one  flve-hundredth 
of  its  amplitude  in  a  single  wave-length.  If  the  ether  is 
molecular,  the  grouping  of  the  moleeolee  must  remain  of 
the  same  type,  the  configoratiou  of  the  gnnipa  bang  only 
slightly  altered  during  the  motioa 

Mr  S.  Tolver  Preeton*  has  supposed  that  the  ather  is 
like  a  gas  whose  fflolecules  very  rarely  interfere  with  each 
other,  so  that  their,  mean  path  is  far  greater  than  any 
planetary  distances.  He  has  not  investigated  the  pro- 
perties of  such  a  medium  with  any  degree  of  oompletenees, 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  might  form  a  theory  in 
which  the  molecules  never  interfere  wiUi  each  other's 
motion  of  translation,  bat  travel  in  all  directions  vrith  the 
velocity  of  light ;  and  if  we  further  suppose  that  vibrating 
bodies  have  the  power  of  impressing  oa  these  molecnlee 
some  vector  property  (such  ss  rotation  about  an  axis) 
which  does  not  interfere  with  their  motion  of  translation. 


1  Otw  dt  (Jfori*  eUr  tmmgkaaUing  m  brtUng  mm  kM  ImH— Am* 
dnnlachPKMbcliriftdoor  H.  A.  LoTititi.  Amlwit,  K.  nn  dar  Zsnd^ 

*  "  Uabn  iim  TencUedanhalt  dor  DialokMdtltMoiwtMkto  dM  km- 
tellinrtan  BchwefeU  nich  Terachl«dM«n  SichtSBm."  bv  liaAwtw 

Boltinwuin,  Witntr  SiM.,  Bih  Oct.  1874.     ~~»~»  ' 
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and  whidt  b  than  euried  along  by  the  mbbenle^  and  if 
the  aUomation  of  tha  average  valne  of  thia  veetoi  for  til 
the  mQlMoles  within  on  element  <rf  volume  he  the  {vocea 
wliieh  wa  eall  ligh^  than  the  oqnationB  whidi  ezpren  thii 
avenge  will  be  the  same  form  as  that  which  exptemi 
the  dispbeemant  iu  Uu  ordinary  theory. 

It  is  oftfu  asserted  diat  the  mere  lut  that  a  mediun  ii 
elaatio  ot  compreeaible  is  a  proof  that  the  meiUum  is  not 
ooutinuons,  but  is  eompoeod  of  separata  parts  having  void 
spaces  between  them.  Bat  there  is  uothing  incoDBtitent 
vrith  experience  in  suppoung  elasticity  or  compressibility  to 
be  propertiee  of  every  portion,  however  smaU,  into  vliieli 
the  medium  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided,  in  whidi  gbh 
the  medium  would  be  itrietly  continuous.  A  mediom,  kow- 
cver,  though  homogeneous  and  continuous  as  regards  id 
density,  may  be  rendered  heterogeneous  by  its  motion,  u 
in  Sir  W.  Thomson's  hypothesis  of  vortex-molecules  is  a 
perfect  liquid  (see  arL  Atom). 

The  adier,  if  it  i<  the  medium  of  electromagnetic  pb- 
nomena,  is  probably  mdecular,  at  least  in  this  sense. 

Six  W.  Thomson^  has  shown  that  the  magnetic  inflnenca 
on  light  discovered  by  Faraday  depends  on  the  directios 
of  nurtion  Vtf  moving,  partielMt  and  that  it  indiatei  a 
rotational  motion  in  the  medium  when  magnetised  Sei 
abo  MaxiMlFa  XUdriaiif  and  Magnttinit  art.  806, 

Now,  it  is  manifeet  tiiat  this  rotation  cannot  be  that  of 
the  medium  as  a  whole  about  an  axis,  for  the  mtgotUc 
field  may  be  of  any  breadth,  and  there  ia  no  evidenn  of 
any  motion  the  velocity  of  which  increases  with  tlia  dii- 
tanos  from  a  single  fixed  line  in  the  field.  If  there  ii  uj 
moticm  of  rotation,  it  must  be  a  rotaUtm  of  veiyamiQ 
portions  of  the  medium  each  about  its  own  axii^  bo  tbt 
the  ibedium  must  be  broken  up  into  a  number  of  molfr 
cular  Tortioes. 

We  have  as  yet  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the  lin 
or  the  number  of  these  molecular  vortices.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  magnetic  force  in  tite  region  in  tits 
neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  is  maintained  as  long  aa  tbe 
steel  retains  ita  magnatisation,  and  as  we  have  no  rttun 
to  beUeve  that  a  steel  magnet  would  lose  all  ita  mag- 
netiation  by  the  mere  bpee  <tf  time,  we  conclude  that 
the  molecular  vorticea  do  not  require  a  conUnasl  expendi- 
ture of  work  in  wder  to  maintain  their  motion,  sad  that 
therefore  this  motitm  does  not  naoeasarily  iBvolre  diwFi- 
tion  of  energy. 

No  theory  of  the  oonsiitntioa  ot  the  »ther  haa  yet  been 
invuted  which  will  account  for  such  a  system  of  mdecolir 
vortices  being  maintained  for  an  indefinite  time  witboat 
their  enet^  being  giaibiall^  dissipated  into  that  irregntit 
agitation  «  thame^nm  which,  in  ordinaiy  media,  ii 
heat 

Whatever  diffieulUea  we  may  have  in  forming  a  consittest 
idea  <d  the  constitution  frf  the  ather,  there  can  be  no  donU 
that  the  interplanetaiy  and  intentella^  spaces  si«  not 
empty,  but  are  oecupied  by  a  material  snbetance  or  bodj, 
which  is  certainly  the  largebt,  and  probably  the  moit 
uniform  body  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Whether  tbis  vast  homogeneous  expanse  of  isotropic 
matter  is  fitted  not  only  to  1m  a  medium  tA  physical  inttf- 
aetion  between  distant  bodisi,  and  to  fulfil  other  pbyuol 
fuDctiraa  <rf  which,  perhaps,  we  have  u  yet  no  conception, 
but  alst^  as  the  aatbm  of  the  Uimm  Unhtne  mm  to 
suggest,  to  oonstitttte  the  material  organism  ct  bsiiip 
wrtt^Tig  fnnc&HiB  of  life  and  mind  ss  high  or  lu^" 
than  onn  are  at  nesent,  is  a  qneetiMi  tu  tmoMMtdiDg  the 
limita  of  physical  speculation.  c  h.) 

ETHEREDO^  8n  Gnuoi  (c  1636-1689),  an  EngM 
dramatist,  was  boni  in  or  near  X^don  abqnt  the  jtu 
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1636.  He  vos  a  uaaa  of  an  ancient  and  distinguislied 
iacnilf  of  OsfordaliireL  He  was  edocated  at  Cambridge, 
but  left  tho  nniTflnitj  earij  to  traTsI  in  Fianoe  and 
Flanden.    It  ie  prubeble  titat  he  witneBsed  w  Faria  the 

Seiformance*  of  eome  of  Moliire'a  eailieit  comedieB ;  and 
a  leemi,  from  an  aUoiion  in  one  of  bii  jityt,  to  havo  bean 
penonall7  aeqnainted  vith  Bwqr  Babotin.  On  hie  letom 
to  London  he  etodied  the  law  at  one  eS  the  £mi  of  CtHirt 
His  tastes  were  those  of  a  fine  genUeman,  and  he  indulged 
freelj  in  plessnni  Sometinw  soon  after  the  Restwation 
he  composed  his  comedy  of  Tk$  Comical  Rmugtt  or  Love 
iw  a  Tubf  which  introdncel  liim  to  Lord  Boekhunt,  after- 
warda  the  earl  of  Dorset  This  was  hronght  out  at  the 
Dake's  Theatre  in  1664,  and  a  few  eopiea  were  printed  in 
the  same  year.  The  muu  edition  of  thta  play,  howerer, 
was  not  issued  until  1669.  It  is  partly  in  rhymed  herme 
Tsrse^  like  the  stilted  tragedies  of  the  Howuds  and  Killi- 
grswif  but  it  oentains  comic  scenes  that  are  aieeedingly 
bright  and  fresh.  The  spaning  between  Sir  Frederick  and 
the  Widow  iutrodaced  a  s^le  of  wit  hitherto  unknown 
npott  the  English  stage.  Tlu  snocees  of  this  {day  was  Tery 
g^es^  but  Ethwedge  waited  fonr  years  before  he  repeated 
hb  experiment  Meanwhile  he  gained  the  highest  reputa- 
tion as  a  poetical  bean,  and  moved  io  the  circle  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  Lord  Boehestar,  and  the  other  noble  wits 
of  the  day.  In  1668  he  brought  out  Sht  tcouU  ^  gks 
eould,  a  comedy  in  many  respects  admirable,  fnll  of  action, 
wit,  and  s|>lrit,  but  to  the  last  degree  frivolous  and  immoral. 
Bnt  in  this  play  Etheredge  first  shows  himself  a  new  power 
in  literature ;  ha  haa  nothing  of  the  mdeneee  of  his  prede- 
cesson  or  the  grossnesa  of  his  eontemporanea.  We  more 
in  an  airy  and  fantastic  world,  where  flirtation  is  the  only 
aerioQS  business  of  life.  At  this  time  Etheredge  wss 
living  a  life  no  less  frivolous  and  unprincipled  than  those 
of  his  Coartals  and  Freemana  He  (onatd  an  alliance 
witli  the  famous  actress  Mrs  Barry  j  she  bore  him  a 
daughter,  on  whom  he  settled  £6000,  but  who  unhappily 
died  in  her  youth.  His  wealth  and  wit,  the  distinction 
and  charm  of  his  manners,  won  htm  the  general  worship 
of  society,  and  his  temperament  is  best  shown  by  the 
names  his  contemporaries  gave  him,  of  "gentle  Oeoige" 
and  "easy  Etheredge."  The  age  npbraid^  him  for  inat- 
tention to  literature;  and  at  last,  after  aailenee  of  eight 
years,  he  came  forward  with  one  more  play,  unfortunately 
his  last  The  llan  <^  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  FlutUr, 
induputably  the  best  comedy  of  intrigue  written  in  England 
before  the  days  of  Congreve,  was  acted  and  printed  in 
1676,  and  had  an  unbounded  success.  Besides  the  merit 
of  its  plot  and  wit,  it  had  the  personal  charm  of  being 
supposed  to  satirise,  or  at  least  to  paint,  persons  weU 
known  in  London.  Sir  Fopliog  Flutter  was  a  portrait  of 
Bean  Hewit,  the  reigning  exquisite  of  the  hour;  in 
Dorimant  the  poet  drew  the  elegant  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
and  in  Medley  a  portrait  of  himself ;  while  even  the  drunken 
ahoemsher  wss  a  real  character,  who  msde  his  fortune 
from  being  thus  brought  into  publts  notioa  After  this 
brilliant  success  Etheredge  retired  from  literature ;  his 
gallantries  and  bia  gambling  in  z  few  years  deprived  him 
of  bis  fortune,  and  he  looked  about  for  a  rich  match.  In 
1683  he  mot  with  a  wealthy  elderly  widow,  who  con- 
Bonted  to  marry  him  if  he  msde  a  lady  of  her.  Be  accr^rd- 
ingly  got  himself  knighted,  and  guued  her  hand  and  her 
money.  It  is  said  that  before  this,  about  1680,  he  had 
been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tnrkey ;  it  is  certain  that  in 
1686  he  was  appointed  resident  minister  in  the  Imperial 
German  Court  at  Batisbon.  He  was  very  uncomfortable 
in  Oennany,  and  solaoed  himself  by  writing  amoaing 
episUss  in  prose  and  Terse  to  Ids  friends  in  England.  In 
1688  he  published  a  yecmt  AeeotaU  ^  ikt  fejoieiny  of  Oim 
JHet    JUUiabom.   In  1689  hais  heliend  to  ban  died  in 
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Batisbon  in  a  tragical  manner,  for  whilst  conducting  a  party 
of  friends  to  the  stairs  after  a  banquet  at  his  house,  he  feU 
over  into  the  court  below  and  broke  his  seok.  Bnt  hia 
death  ocenned  at  the  moment  when  En^and  was  oonnlaed 
with  reT(^ntion,  and  no  one  has  preserred  the  anot  date 
of  it 

Etheredge  deeerres  to  hold  a  more  distingiushed  place  in 
our  literMure  than  haa  generally  bean  allotted  to  hun.  In 
a  dull  and  heavy  age,  he  inaugurated  a  period  of  genuine 
wit  and  sprightlines^  He  inventaa  the  comedy  of 
intrigui^  and  led  the  way  for  the  masterpiecas  of  Congieve 
and  Sheridan.  Before  hie  tine  the  nanser  of  Boi  Jonsoa 
had  prevailed  in  comedy,  and  trsditionsl  **hunuKns  *  and 
typi^  eeeentricttiea,  instead  of  real  eharaeters,  had  crowded 
^e  comic  stagsi  Ethmdge  paints  with  a  light  f^nt  hand, 
but  it  ia  from  nature  and  his  portraita  of  fops  and  beam 
sre  simply  unezeelled.  TXo  one  knows  better  than  he  how 
to  present  a  gay  yonng  gentlemau,  a  Dorimant,  "an 
nneonfinable  lorer  ^tar  amorona  adventuresb"  His  genins 
is  u  light  as  thiatlsdown ;  ha  is  f rivolon^  without  fores 
of  conviction,  wiUiout  [ninciple;  bnt  his  wit  is  very 
sparkling  and  his  style  pure  and  singularly  picturesque. 
No  one  apiwoachea  Etheredge  in  delieate  touehee  diesa, 
furaiturv^  and  scene ;  he  nukea  the  fine  airs  of  Lcndon 
gentlemen  and  lad'we  live  before  our  eyes  even  more  vividly 
than  Congrsva  does;  bnt  he  has  less  insight  and  less 
energy  than  Congreve.  *  Had  he  been  poor  or  ambitious 
he  might  have  been  to  England  almost  what  MoU^  was 
to  France,  but  he  wss  a  rich  man  living  at  his  ease,  and 
he  dinlsined  to  excel  in  litemture.  Etheredge  wss  "  ■ 
fair,  slender,  genteel  man,  but  spoiled  his  conntensnee 
with  drinking."  His  contemporaries  all  agree  in  acknow- 
ledging that  hs  was  the  soul  of.  affability  and  sprightly 
good-natnre. 

There  ie  no  recent  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Qeorge 
Etheredge.  A  critical  collection  of  them  wouU  fill  a  very 
important  gu»  in  our  literature. 

ETHERIDaE,  John  Wmlit  (1804-1866).  a  Wei- 
leyan  minister,  and  a  writer  on  church  history  and  biblical 
literature,  was  bom  nesr  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  34th 
February  1804.  He  received  most  of  his  early  education 
from  his  fother,  who  was  master  of  an  academy  at  Fortsea, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Newport  Though  hs 
never  attended  any  university  ha  acquired  ultimafcly  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
French,  and  German.  In  1824  he  was  placed  on  the  plan 
as  a  local  preacher.  In  1836  his  offer  to  enter  the  ministry 
was  accepted,  and  after  probationary  trial  at  Hull,  Bingley, 
Lambeth,  and  Brighton,  he  was  received  into  full  connexion 
at  the  conference  of  1 831.  For  two  years  after  this  he 
remained  at  Brighton,  and  in  1833  he  removed  to  Corn- 
wall, being  stationed  suoceaaively  at  the  Truro  and  Falmouth 
cirenits.  From  Falmouth  he  removed  to  Darlacton,  where 
in  1838  his  health  gave  way.  For  a  good  many  years  he 
was  a  snpemumenry,  end  in  1843  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  where  in  the  public  libraries  he  found 
great  facilities  for  prosecuting  his  favourite  studies.  His 
Iwalth  having  considerably  improved,  he,  in  1843,  became 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Boulogne.  He  retomed 
to  England  in  1847,  and  was  appointed  successively  to  the 
circuits  of  Islington,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Fenzsnce,  Fenryn, 
Truro,  and  St  Anetell  in  east  ComwaU.  Shortly  after 
his  return  to  England  he  received  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and 
FIlD.  from  the  univetuty  of  Heidelber;^  He  died  at 
Cambome,  May  24,  1666. 

His  nriadral  works  tie  Bme  Aramaia  (X^iX) ;  Sialmy  tf  M« 
Byna%  Chmrdue  (1847) ;  TJu  ApodotU  Ad*  and  EpiMUt,  from  fU 
PtAita  ttr  A»eimt  Striae  {Mi^y,  Jentaaiemand  Tibtriaa,aSmtv 
<f  (Kt  Stlifiaut  and  ScMtutie  learning  ^  Jmt  (186«)  5  Thi 
r«rffitiM  Si  0*Jteh$  and  Jmatiui»  (*»  VaUUltji  vol.  ia  JUS,  2d 
iolSflS).   Bss  JTmsfr,  tqr  Bev.  ThonUy  Smith  aS7^ 
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L  T\minTiox  ihd  oiarnuL  Aocoon  ot  thi  sra- 
noz.— It  ii  not  Mijr  to  define  in  a  single  phrue 
&e  Milfjeet  commonlj  called  Ethics  in  each  a  manner 
as  to  meet  with  general  aoceptance;  ae  its  bonadariei 
and  relatione  to  cognate  anl^iecte  are  Tarioneljr  conceived 
by  writen  cl  different  eehocSi,  and  rather  indefinitely  bj 
mankind  in  geneiaL  Nor  doee  the  deriTi^on  of  the  term 
help  u  much.  Ethioe  (^ua)  originrilj  meant  that  which 
relate*  to  ("  cjuractec") ;  the  treatise  of  Amtotle's, 
hovever^  to  wliich  the  term  wai  first  appUsd»  is  not  coo- 
comed  with  character  considered  aim^  as  character, 
bat  with  its  good  and  bad  qualities.  Lideed»  the 
antithflsie  of  "good"  and  "bad," in  eome<form,  is  ioTolTcd 
in. all  ethical  wfEnnation;  and  its  presence  oonetitutes  a 
foodamental  distinction  between  the  science  or  study  of 
ethics  and  any  department  of  physical  ioqniry.  Physics  is 
coDcemed  with  what  is,  has  beni,  or  will  be ;  ethice  with 
*hat  is  "  good,**  or  what  "  ooght  to  be,*  and  its  opposite. 
We  most  ed<^  howerer,  that  the  good  that  ethics  inreatigates 
is  "good  iot  man,"  to  distinguish  it  from  nnirersal  or  ebso- 
late  good,  which  is  the  sabject-matter  of  theology  or 
ontology ;  and  again,  if  we  are  to  separate  ethioe  from 
politic^  we  must  introduce  e  further  qnalificaticm,  and  de- 
fine the  former  aa  the  study  of  the  Oood  or  Wellbeing  of 
men  considered  as  individuals.  Neither  of  these  distinctions, 
howcTer,  should  be  taken  to  imply  a  complete  division  of 
sebjeots;  and  neither,  it  may  be  added,  was  reached  at  once 
and  without  effort  io  the  development  of  ethical  refloctioo. 
In  Ptatonism  we  find  Ethics  aed  Ontology  iudiseolably 
blended ;  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  philosophical  system 
in  which  the  universe  is  ctmtemplated  as  having  an  ultimate 
end  or  Good,  the  good  of  human  beings  is  conceived  as 
somehow  cloeely  related  to  this  Universal  Good.  Bo  again 
the  connexion  between  Ethice  and  FoUtica  is  naturally  very 
inttmatSL  We  only  know  the  individual,  man  aa  a  member 
of  some  Boeiety ;  what  we  call  his  virtues  are  chiefly  ex- 
hibited in  his  dealings  with  hia  -fellow^  and  his  most 
prominent  pliasnres  are  derived  from  intercourse  with 
them ;  thus  it  is  a  paradox  to  maintun  tiiat  man's  higbset 
good  is  indepeudent  of  his  social  relations,  or  of  the  eoosti- 
tation  and  condition  of  the  community  of  which  he  forme  a 
part.  So^  Bgain,  it  woold  be  genenlly  admitted  that  a 
statesman  ought  to  aim  at  promoting  the  wellbeing  of  hia 
folhw  citizens  considered  aa  individuals;  and  if  so,  the  in- 
vestigstLon  of  the  particulars  of  such  wellbeing  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  politics.  Still  it  is  manifest  that  the  good 
of  An  iudividnal  man  can  be  separated  aa  an  object  of  study 
from  the  good  of  bis  community ;  so  that  the  ethical  point 
of  visw  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  political,  however 
large  a  field  the  two  studies  may  have  in  common. 

When,  however,  we  thus  isolate  la  thought  the  indlvidoal 
man  from  his  polity,  the  eloee  coonezioo  of  Ethice  with 
Feychology  becomes  manifest  It  is  plain  that  the  chief 
good  ot  man  cannot  consist  in  anything  external  and 
material,  such  as  wealth ;  nor  even  in  mere  bodily  health 
and  wellbeing,  which  experieDce  show*  to  be  compatible 
with  extreme  badnees  and  wretchedneia.  And  thoogh  it  is 
perhaps  tme  that  goodnesa  is  ecmunMly  attiUmtad  to 
mea  fnmi  a  oonddentirai  (rf  the  estemal  -effects  of  diur- 
oondnet;  still  it  is  generally  held  th^  a  certain  state  ot  the 
agents  mind,  a  cettun  quality  of  diqiosition,  mottve^  intMi- 
non,  OT  pnipose^  ■  eesential  to  tlie  puf ect  moral  goodnees  of 
anactioa.  Tlras  all  (ot  almost  all)  ethiesleohoolawotddagtee 
that  the  mun  object  of  tlAir  inveetigatt<m  must  belong  to 
the  peyohtcal  side  of  human  life;  whether  they  hold  that 
nltifflato  good  is  to  be  f  onnd  in  payehieal  axisteDce  r^arded 
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as  merely  sentient  and  emoUmal,  identifying  it  wiA  some 
epeciee  at  daaiiable  feeling  ot  pleasure^  ot  the  genos  OTsnm 
^i  anch  feelings,  ot  whethw  th^y  tatlwr  iwMiit«ffl 
wellbeing  of  ^  mind  mnet  lie  solely  ot  chidiy  in  the 
qnality  of  ita  activity.  And  when  we  attempt  to  woric  oat 
eithw  view  into  a  dear  and  complete  eyetam,  we  are  led 
inevitably  to  furthn  p^diok^ical  stndy,  in  order  to 
examine  different  kioda  and  degrees  of  pleasnre  ud  pain, 
determine  the  nature  and  mntnal  relations  of  the  difieruit 
virtues  ot  good  qualities  of  character,  and  their  oppoaitea. 
So  again,  in  discussing  the,  fundamental  quoetion  as  to 
what  is  tdtimately  good  or  desirable,  mOTslists  are  led  to 
observe  carefully  what  men  actually  do  desiie  and  aim  at^ 
and  thus  to  analyse  fnlly  the  process  of  voluntary  action, 
as  well  as  the  emotional  states  that  precede  and  [oompt 
to  it  In  fact  it  will  appear  that  all  important  ethical 
notions  are  also  peychological ;  except  the  fundamental 
antithesis  of  "  good"  and  "  bad,*  or  *'  right"  and  "  wrong," 
with  which  peycholi^  is  not  pimaiiiy  concerned,  any 
more  than  physics. 

The  two  antitheses  just  mentioned  are  frequently  regarded 
as  ideaticBL  And  in  fact  U  doee  not  matter  fOT  oriinaiy 
pnrpoees  whether  we  speak  vi  <*  right  **  ot  **  good  "  con- 
duct, **  wrong"  or  "  bhd  "  motives.  The  common  uotim  of 
what  is  Good  fOT  a  humap  being — even  if  we  reatrict  it  to 
what  is**  nltlmatdy*  good,  or good  in  itself"  and  not 
merely  es  a  means  to  some  further  end — inclndee  mote 
than  the  common  notion  of  what  is  Right  fOT  him,  or  his 
Duty.  No  doubt  it  is  commonly  believed  that  it  will  be 
ultimately  beet  for  a  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  that  this  will 
promote  his  real  Interest  or  Happinese ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  notions  of  duty  and  interest  are  to  be 
identified,  ot  even  that  the  connexion  between  the  two 
may  be  scientifically  demonstrated.  The  connexion 
is  often  regarded  rather  as  a  matter  of  faith;  indeed 
many  would  hold  that  it  is  not  undesirable  that  it 
should  be  eomewhat  obecore,  in  order  that  duty  may  be 
done  as  duty,  sJid  not  from  a  mere  calculatiai  of  self-love. 
Thus  we  atrive^t  another  conception  of  ethice,  in  which  it 
ie  viewed  as  concerned  primarily  with  the  principles  of  duty 
or  tiie  moral  code,  and  only  aecondarily— or  perhaps  not  at 
all— with  the  relation  of  duty  to  the  agenfs  private  h^pi- 
Dcaa.  On  thie  view  the  etudy  connects  itself  with  theolo^, 
if  the  rules  of  daty  are  regarded  as  a  code  at  divine  legia- , 
lation;  and  apart  from  this  reference  it  has  a  doee  affinity 
to  ratkmal  ot  abatract  jurisprudence.  We  might  distinguidi 
this  aa  the  modern  view  of  ethics  in  oontrut  with  the 
former,  which  was  that  of  ancisnt  Qreek  pbUoaopby 
generally!, — iranution  between  the  two  b^ing  dne  chiefly 
to  the  inflaenoe  of  Christianity,  but  partly  also  to  that  ot 
Roman  jorispmdeace.  It  is  ^e  that  the  thon^t  of  "  tin 
gods'  unwritten  and  unfaltering  law"  was  not  any  meana 
absent  fnwa  the  mwal  reflection  of  Qreece :  atill,  the  idea  of 
Law  was  not  taken  as  the  ultimate  and  fondamental  notian 
in  any  of  the  ancient  ethical  ayaterae.  Theee  all  proceed  on 
the  assnmption  that  man,  aa  a  teasonablo  h^ng,  must  seek 
his  own  highest  good  in  thie  earthly  life,  and  therefor* 
that  any  laws  lu  us  to  obey  most  be  denionatnted  to  be 
meana  to  the  attainment  of  thie  good,  or  particolan  in  whidi 
it  is  realised.  On  tliii  point  the  change  produced  bj 
Christiani^  is  even  more  itrikiog,  if  we  otmsider  its  nore 
general  effect  rather  than  its  inflaenoe  on  the  minds  diat 
were  meet  eomi^etely  penetrated  by  its  religions  spirit. 

*  To  tUa  ftatameBt  %  puiUl  uosptioti  man  1m  aade'sa  ngaids 
Sloicia^  thtmi^  «Uu)i,  in  heW  vtU  vntnUj  appay.m  *ranri. 
tloawM  vatttymsdetaathasacUBttethaBodamnMaraf  theeghb 
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The  trae  Cliriatian  saiat  lired  even  on  eortli,  no  leu  than 
the  pagan  pbiloiopher,  a  life  which  lu  ngerded  as  intoioai- 
cally  preferable  to  all  other  modoa  of  MrtUj  existence ;  ud| 
like  tiiB  Platonic  philosopher;  a  life  of  which  pnetioal  Tirtae 
una  not  so  mach  the  eseenee  as  the  oatwwd  expnasion. 

even  for  the  eoint  this  earthlj  life  afforded  hot  an 
imperfect  fbretOBta  of  the  bUas  for  whieh  ha  hoped;  and  in 
,tbe  vieir  of  more  ordinary  Christian^  the  ultimata  good  of 
man  vanished  from  the  BOTnttny  of  mere  ethical  specoJation 
into  the  indefinite  brightnese  of  a  fiUnra  l^e  of  hi^piaess, 
sapematnrally  bestowed  by  God  as  a  reward  for  obedieDoa 
to  his  laws.  Or  rftther,  perhaps,  by  the  masa  ai  COitistianaf 
the  moral  code  was  more  oomnooly  regarded^  in  atill  doeer 
analogy  to  hnman  legislafioi^  aa  anppoted  penal  aan^ 
^ns;  sinee  in  all  ages  of  Christiani^  the  feat  u  die  paiu 
of  hell  has  probably  been  a  more  powerf  ol  motiTa  to  draw 
men  fron  lioe  than  the  hope  of  the  pteaaores  of  heaven. 
On  either  view  the  ultimate  weal  oriU  of  human  beiogs 
beoame  eomething  that  might  he  imagined  and  rhetorically 
described,  but  not  definitely  known  or  edentifically  invBs- 
tigated ;  and  thus  the  snlfjeot-matter  of  ethics  defined  itself 
afresh  v  Moral  Law,  a  body  of  rales  absohitely  {vescribed, 
and  supplying  a  complete  guidanoe  fw  human  eoodnct, 
though  not  claiming  to  ooBtatn  an  exhaastive  etatwiient  of 
hnman  ^Eood. 

Within  the  Christian  diurch,  through  the  early  and 
middle  ages  of  its  history,  it  nataraUy  fell  to  theologians  to 
expound,  and  to  priests  to  administer  this  code  of  divine 
legislation.  But  when  a  more  philoeophicol  treatment  uf 
etibics  was  introduced  by  the  schoolmen,  tLe  combination  in 
the  code  of  two  elements,  one  distinctively  Christian,  and 
the  other  cc^nizable  by  natural  reason  and  binding  on  all 
men  apart  from  rerelation,  began  to  be  clearly  seen;  and  an' 
adequate  theory  of  this  second  element  seemed  to  be 
aapplied  by  the  derstopment  of  theotetical  jurisprudence 
that  followed  on  the  revival,  in  tbe  1 2th  century,  of  the 
study  of  Boman  law.    In  the  later  tns  ment  of  legal 

Ciuplee  in  Ivome,  the  notion  of  a  law  of  nature  had 
me  prominent;  and  this  notion  was  noturaUy  and 
easily  adapted  to  represent  the  element  in  morality  that 
was  independent  of  revelation.  It  Is  true  that  the  natural 
iaw  of  tbe  philosophical  jurists  did  not  concern  itself 
primarily  with  duties,  but  rather  with  rights,  and  so  with 
the  relative  and  negative  duties  that  are  involred  in  the 
notioa  of  rights;  hence  it  oonld  not  properly  be  iden- 
'  ^ed  with  more  than  a  portion  of  the  moral  code.  This 
portion,  however,  ■  of  snch  fundamental  importance  that 
the  diSisrence  we  have  noticed  has  been  fruuwitly 
looked,  and  Iforali^  not  dittingiushed  fmn  Natural  Law, 
except  by  the  farther  control  that  the  former  claims  over 
the  inner  spring  of  voluntaty  action. 
'  It  is  chiefly  in  connexion  with  this  jural  view  of  moraUly 
that  the  inquiry  into  the  orimn  of  the  moral  faenlty  has 
oectt[ned  a  prominent  place  In  the  modem  treatment  of 
Ethics.  80  long  as  uie  **  moral  faoul^  "  is  regarded 
merely  as  the  facn%  of  knomng  onr  tnu  gooi^  together 
vith  its  main  causes  or  oonditions,  it  hardly  seems  im- 
portant to  inquire  how  this  facnl^  originated,  any  more 
than  it  is  for  a  geometer  to  investigate  the  origin  of  tbe 
spatial  faculty.  But  when  conscience  is  conceived  as  a 
legislator  and  governor  within  the  breast,  claiming  abso- 
lute authority  over  all  other  impolses,  it  is  naturiid  that 
the  legitimacy  of  its  claim  should  be  investigated ;  and  it 
is  not  hard  to  understand  how  this  legitimacy  is  thought  to 
depend  on  the  *'  originality  "  of  the  faculty — that  is,  on  its 
being  a  part  of  the  plan  or  type  according  to  which  human 
nature  was  originally  constructed.  Hence  investigations 
into  the  moral  condition  of  children  and  savages  and  even 
mmmals,  and  more  or  less  coqjectural  theories  of  tbe 
;mq1's  growth  and  devalopmelit^  have  been  eommcniy 


regarded  as  necesBatj  appendages  or  introdnctions  to  modem 
e&cal  discuasi<m. 

So  again,  it  is  through  ^jnral  conception  of  rthics  that 
the  ooofMy tnj  Ml  freewill  chiefly  becomes  important.  A 
man  doea  not  naturally  inquire  whether  he  ia  free  "  or 
not  to  eeek  hia  own  good,  provided  <mly  he  knowa  what  it 
is,  anA  that  it  is  attwiable  hj  voluntary  action.  But  when 
hie'cdndoet  k  eompored  wiA  a  oode  to  the  vioIatioD  or 
which  pnnishmenta  are  attached,  ^e  question  whether  he 
really  conld  obey  the  rule  by  which  he  is  judged  ia  obviooa 
and  inevitable^  since  if  hamildnotiitaeemseootraiyto  our 
••Dae  of  justice  to  punidi  him.  ' 

To  aom  np,  the  aulgact  of  Ethiea,  most  eomprehensivelT 
understood,  inelndea  (1)  an  investigation  of  the  coosti- 
tnenta  and  omditiona  u  the  Good  or  Wellbeing  <4  men 
0(»Bidercd  individually,  whicfc  chiefly  takes  the  form  of  an 
examination  into  the  general  nature  and  particular  ip^es 
of  {a)  Virtue  or  (b)  Heasur^  and  the  chief  means  of 
realizing  these  ends ;  (2)  an  investigation  of  the  principles 
and  most  important  details  of  Duty  or  the  Moral  Lav  (so 
far  as  this  is  distiognished  from  Virtue);  (3)  some  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  tbe  Faculty  by  which  duty  ia 
recognized;  (i)  some  examination  of  the  question  of 
human  Free  Will.  It  is  connected  -  with  Ontology  or 
Theology,  in  so  far  as  a  TJni versa!  Good  is  recognized,  inclu- 
sive of  Human  Good,  or  analogous  to  it ;  with  Theology 
again,  so  far  as  morality  ia  regarded  as  a  Code  of  Divine 
appointment.  It  is  connected  with  Politics,  90  far  'as  the 
wellbeiog  of  any  individual  man  is  bound  np  with  the 
wellbeing  of  his  society;  and  again  with  Jurisprudence 
(or  Fditics),  so  far  as  morality  ia  identified  with  Ifatural 
Laxr.  Finally,  ahnoet  every  branch  of  Dtbical  discussion 
belongs  at  least  in  part  to  Psychology;  and  the.  inquiriea 
into  the  origin  of  tbe  moral  faculty  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Will  are  purely  psychological 

We  will  now  proceed  to  trace  briefly  the  course  of  ethical 
speculation  from  its  origin  In  Europe  to  the  present  day; 
confining  our  attention,  during  the  latter  port  of  this  period, 
to  such  modes  of  thought  as  have  been  developed  in  England, 
or  have  exercised  an  important  influence  thera 

IL  Greek  ako  Oebco-Roxah  Ethics. — The  ethical 
speculation  of  Greece,  and  therefore  of  Europe,  has  not, 
any  more  than  other  elements  of  Fnropeon  civilization,  au 
abrupt  and  absolute  commencement  The  nt^ve  and  frag- 
mentary utterances  of  sage  precepts  for  conduct,  in  which 
nascent  moral  reflection  everywhere  first  manifests  itself, 
supply  a  noteworthy  element  of  Greek  literature  in  the 
"gnondo''  poetry  of  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  before  Christ; 
their  importance  in  the  development  of  Greek  civilisation 
is  strikiuf^y  eharacterixed  by  the  traditional  enumeration  of 
the  "  seven  sagea"  (tf  Uie  6th  century;  and  thur  influence 
on  ethical  tiio^t  is  snfiKcientl^  shown  in  the  references 
that  nato  and  even  AristoUe  make  to  the  definitions  and 
maxima  of  poets  and  sages.  But  fnnn  such  utterances  as 
these  to  moial  philosophy  there  was  still  a  long  step;  for 
though  Tholes  (cire.  640-060  &a),  one  of  the  seven,  was 
also  the  fltat  phyueal  philoec^her  of  Greece^  we  have -no 
ground  for  supposing  that  his  practical  wisdom  had  anjrthmg 
of  a  philosophical  character.  There  seems  to  have  been 
more  connexion  between  moral  teaching  and  metaphysical 
speculation  in  the  ease  of  J^hagoros  (circ,  680-500  B.c.), 
who  is  conspicnona  anumg  pre-Socratic  philosophers  aa  the 
fouisder  not  merely  of  a  school,  but  rather  of  a  sect  or  order, 
bound  by  a  common  rule  of  life.  Certainly  the  doc^e 
of  the'  Pythagoreans,  that  the  essence  of  justice  (conceived 
as  equal  retribution)  was  a  square  number,  indicatea  a 
serious  attempt  to  extend  to  the  region  of  conduct  that 
mathematical  view  of  the  universe  which  was  tbe  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  Pythagoreanism ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  their  dasaifiaatim  <^  good  wiU^aUy,  limit, 
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.6^,  ligltti  and  of  evii  witU  the  opposite 
Still,  oa  tlie  whole,  the  moral  precepts  of 
ru  appear  to  have  been  announced  much  mote  in  a 
'.,  or  even  prophetic,  than  in  a  philoeophio  manner ; 
3ther  sound  oi  arbitnir7,  to  have  been  accepted 
isciples  with  a  decidedly  unphilosophic  reverence 
"  ipse  dixit of  the  master.     Hence,  whatever 

the  Py  thagorean  blending  of  ethical  and  mathe- 
lotions  may  have  had  on  Plato,  and,  through  him, 
thought,  we  cannot  regard  the  school  as  havin({ 
restalled  the  Socratic  inquiry  after  a  completely 

theory  of  conduct. ,  The  ethical  element  in  the 

philosophizing  of  Heraclitua  (circ  630-470  B.c} 
ore  profundity  of  view  but  still  leas  approximation 
am;  in  spite  pf  the  partial  anticipation  of  S!»icLsm 
i  Hiid  in  his  conceptions  of  a  law  of  the  universe, 

the  wise  man  will  carefully  conform,  and  a  divine 
,  in  the  recognition  of  whi^  he  will  find  his  truest 
on.  '  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  Democritns,  a 
^rary  of  Socrates,  the  lost  of  the  series  of  original 
whom  we  distinguish  as  pre-Socratic,  that  we  find 

which  we  can  call  an  ethical  system.  The  f  rag- 
&t  remain  of  the  moral  treatises  of  Democritus  are 
,  perhaps,  to  convince  us  that  the  turn  of  Greek 
ly  in  the  direction  of  conduct,  which  was  actually 
Socrates,  would  have  taken  place  without  him, 
1  a  less  decided  manner ;  but  when  we  compare  the 
:ean  ethics  with  the  postSocratio  system  to  which 
3st  affinity,  Epicureanism,  we  find  that  it  exhibits 
idimentary  apprehension  of  the  formal  conditions 
oral  teaching  must  fulfil  before  it  can  lay  claim 
ated  as  scientific. 

ict  is  that  a  moral  system  could  not  satisfactorily 
■ucted  until  attention  had  been  strongly  directed  to 
leness  and  inconsistency  of  the  common  moral 

of  mankind  ;  until  this  was  dons,  the  moral 
of  the  philosopher,  however  eupreme  his  contempt 
ommon  herd,  inevitably  shared  these  defects.  For 
lose  was  needed  the 'concentration  of  a  pltiloaophic 
of  the  first  order  on  the  problem!  of  practice  In 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  required  combination 
line  ardour  for  knowledge,  and  a  paramount  into- 
:ondncL  The  pre-Socratic  thinker^  from  Thales 
rda,  were  all  primarily  devoted  to  ontological  rfr- 
Jilt  by  the  middle  of  the  0th  rantnry  aa  the  clasH 
liot  of  their  dogmatic  systems  had  led  some  of  the 
minds  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  penetrating  the 
the  aniTer8&  This  doubt  found  expression  in  the 

scepticism  of  Qorgias,  and  produced  the  famous 

of  Protagoras,  that  the  human  apprehension  is 
standard  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  A  aimilar 
the  natural  limtto  of  the  human  intellect  repelled 
eophie  ardour  of  Socrates  from  physico-metapfaysi- 
iries.  In  bis  case,  moreover,  such  a  view  found 
in  a  naive  piety  that  indisposed  him  to  search  into 
:  which  the  gods  seemed  to  have  reserved  the  know- 

themselvea  The  regulation  of  human  acUon,  on 
r  hand  (except  on  occasions  of  special  difficulty,  for 
mens  and  oracles  might  be  vouchsafed),  they  had 
uman  reason;  on  this  accordingly  Socrates 'concen- 
a  efforts. 

lemand  for  an  art  of  conduct  was  not,  however, 
in  Socrates,  though  hii  conception  of  the  requisite 
ge  was  so  in  the  highest  degree.  The  thought  of 
:  independent  thinker  is  conditioned  by  that  of  his 
i  we  cannot  disconnect  the  work  of  Socrates  from 
essional  instruction  in  conduct  which  is  so  striking 

wsllfcaovs  iilinH  vh  eriftaallj  attrilnitsd  to  the  Vjibm- 


a  phenomenon  of  this  period  of  Greek  eiTiliziUoii,~^Tlit 
origination  of  this  kind  of  teaching  seem*  to  have  been  due 
to  the  geniusof  Protagoras;  whom  ne  may  suppose  to  have 
been  turned,  like  Socrates,  to  the  study  of  human  afloirs  in 
consequence  of  his  n^ative  attitude  towards  current  onto- 
logical  speculation.  This  ioatructioo,  couveyed  in  well* 
thronged  lectures,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  based  on  any 
philosophical  system,  and  «-as  in  fact  of  too  popular  a 
quality  to  be  of  mnchphilosophicalimportaDce.  It  seems  lu 
have  combined  somewhat  lo(»ely  the  art  of  getting  on  in  the 
■  world  with  the  art  of  managing  public  affaire,  and  to  have 
mingled  encomiastic  expositions  of  different  'virtues  with 
prudential  justifications  of  virtue,  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
pleasure  and  avoiding  pain.  But  however  commonplace  the 
teaching  of  the  "  sophiste  "  may  have  been,  the  general  fact 
of  the  appearance  of  this  new  profession  to  meet  a  new 
social  need  is  snfficieutly  remarkable.  How  came  it  that 
after  so  many  centuries,  in  which  Greelu  liad  used  their 
moral  notions  with  the  confidence  of  perfect  knowledge,  and 
attributed  to  any  cause  rather  than  ignorance  the  extensive 
failure  of  men  to  realize  virtue,  they  afaouid  suddenly  be- 
come persuaded  that  good  conduct  was  something  that  could 
be  learnt  from  lectures  1  It  must  be  borne  io  mind  that 
in  the  Greek  conception  of  virtue  the  moral  view  of  life 
was  not  separated  from  the  prudential;  the  d^cnj  which 
the  sophists  professed  to  communicate  was  not  strictly 
virtue,  as  distinguished  from  other  skills  end  gifts  that 
sustain  and  euridi  life.  Thus  while  in  this  age,  as  in  more 
modem  times,  most  men  would  suppose  that  they  had 
sufficient  knowledge  of  justice  and  temperance,  they 
would  not  be  equaUy  confident  that  they  possessed  the 
art  of  making  the  best  of  life  generally.  We  must 
remember,  too,  the  importance  of  the  civic  or  pubUc  side 
of  life,  to  a  fcee-bom*  leisured  Greek  itt  tlie  small  town 
communities  of  this  age.  The  art  of  ctmdnct  us  pnfeased 
and  taught  to  him  would  mean  to  a  great  extent  the  art 
of  public  life;  indeed,  Plato's  Prciagarm  defines  bis  f  aoction 
to  be  that  of  teaching  '*  «vio  excellence  "  in  disdncUon 
from  other  skills  (aa  that  of  flate-playing},  which  might  also 
be  included  under  the  notion  of  iptr^  It  is  more  natural 
that  a  plain  man  shonid  think  scientifie  baining  necessary 
in  dealing  with  afiUti  of  state  than  in  his  own  privato 
concerns. 

this  one^ence  of  en  art  of  conduct  with  profca- 
siond  teachers  cannot  thoroughly  be  nndentood,  onless  it 
is  viewcMl  as  a  crowning  result  of  a  general  tendency  at 
this  stage  of  Greek  eivuixaUoa  to  snlntitnte  technical  skill 
for  traditional  procedure  and  empirically  dcreli^ad  faenl^. 
In  die  age  of  Aa  sophista  va  find,  whraever  wa  ttn,  the 
same  eager  pursuit  <d  knowledge,  and  the  same  eager  effort 
to  apply  it  directly  to  practice.  The  method  of  earth- 
measurement  was  rapidly  becoming  a  science ;  the  astro- 
nomy of  Heton  was  intrododng  precision  into  the  compu- 
tation time ;  Hippodamos  was  revolutionizing  architec- 
ture, by  building  towns  with  straight  broad  streets;  old- 
fashioned  B'lldiers  were  grumbling  at  the  new  pedantries  of 
<'  tactics  f  and  "  hoplitics ; "  the  ait  of  music  had  recently 
received  a  great  technical  development ;  and  a  still  greater 
change  had  been  effected  in  that  training  of  the  body  which 
constituted  the  other  half  of  ordinary  Greek  education.  If 
bodily  vigour  was  no  longer  to  be  left  to  nature  and  si>on- 
taneous  exercise,  but  was  to  be  attained  by  the  systematic 
observance  of  rules  laid  down  by  professional  trainers,  it 
woa  natural  to  think  that  the  same  might  be  the  case  with 
mental  excellences.  The  art  of  rhetoric,  again,  which  waa 
developed  in  Sicily  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
is  a  specially  striking  example  of  the  general  tendency  we 
are  here  considering ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  profession  of  rhetorician  was  commonly  blended  with 
that  of  soloist.   Indeed  throughout  4iie  age  «f  Soct^^.^ 
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BopUflts  ani)  pbiloBoplien  were  eommonty  legardad,  hj 
thoae  who  lefnsed  to  recognize  thair  higher  daima,  ae 
toachiog  an  **  art  of  words."  It  is  easjr  to  eea  bow  this 
came  aboat ;  when  the  demand  of  an  art  of  condact  made 
itaelf  felt,  it  #as  natural  that  the  ritetorictani,  skilled  as 
thej  were  in  handling  the  accepted  notions  and  principles 
of  practici^  shoald  come  forward  to  famish  the  supply. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  regard  them  aa  coDscions  chula- 
tans  for  so  doing;  any  more  than  the  prc^ecia'onaJ  jooraaltst 
of  our  own  day,  whose  position  aa  a  i^litical  ioshuctor  of 
mankind  lb  commonly  earned  rathet  by  a  knack  ot  merely 
writing  than  by  any  special  depth  of  political  wisdom. 
As  Plato's  Protagorcu  says,  the  sophists  in  pnrfesaing  to 
teach  Tirtne  only  claimed  to  do  somewhat  better  than 
others  what  all  men  are  conUnoally  doing ;  and  similarly 
ws  may  say  that,  when  tried  by  the  toachstoneof  Socrates, 
they  only  exhibited  somewhat  more  conspicnoosly  than 
others  the  deficiencies  which  the  great  questioner  found 
everywhere. 

The  charge  that  Socrates  brought  against  the  sophists 
and  his  fellow-men  generally  maybeTiewad  in  two  aspects. 
On  one  side  it  looks  qoite  artless  and  simple;  on  the 
other  it  is  seen  to  herald  a  revolation  in  scienlific  method, 
and  to  contain  the  germ  of  a  metaphysical  system.  Simply 
stated,  the  charge  was  that  they  talked  about  juatiee, 
temperance^  law,  &c.,  and  yet  could  not  teU  what  these 
things  were  ;  the  accounts  of  them  which  they  gave  when 
prened  were^  as  Socrates  forced  them  to  admit,  ioconsistent 
with  their  own  .judgments  00  particalar  instances  of 
justice,  legality,  Ac.  This  "ignorance"  of  thereal  meaning 
of  their  terms  was  not^  indeed,  the  only  lack  of  knowledge 
that  Socrates  discovered  in  his  contemporaries,  bat  it 
was  the  chief,  and  it  was  in  the  ezpoaore  of  this  that  the 
philosophic  importance  of  his  work  lay.  For  the  famous 
*'  dialectic,*  by  which  he  brought  this  ignorance  home  to 
bis  interlocutory  at  once  exhibited  the  scientific  need  of 
exact  definitions  of  general  notions,  and  suggested  that 
these  definitions  were  to  be  attained  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  particulars.  Thus,  we  eanuDderstaod  bow,  in  Aristotle's 
view,  the  main  aerriee  of  Socrates  to  philosophy  consisted 
in  "  ix^rodudng  induction  and  definitions.'^  ^llua  descrip- 
tion, lioweTar,  is  both  too  tachnictl  and  too  positiTa  to 
repnaent  tiw  nalre  and  negative  «3uractar  ot  tlu  Soaatic 
dialectia  For  that  the  results  of  theaenuatleN  aimments 
were  mainly  negative  ia  plMn  from  tiraae  (earlier)  natonlc 
dUogoes  in  wUch  the  impressioa  of  real  Socratee  la 
to  be  found  least  modified.  The  preeminent  "  wisdom" 
which  Uie  Delphio  oracle  attriboted  to  him  was  held 
bimself  to  consist  in  a  uniqne  oonsdonsneas  of  ignorance. 
And  yet  it  is  equally  plain,  even  from  Fl^o^  that  there 
vas  a  most  impwtant  poutive  element  in  the  teaching 
of  Socrates;  bad  ft  been  otharwise,  the  attempt 
Xanophon  to  repreaeot  hie  disoontses  as  directly  edUyin^ 
and  the  veneration  felt  for  him  by  the  most  dogmatic 
eunong  suheequent  schoola  of  philosophy,  would  be  quite 
inen»TicabI& 

The  miion  of  these  two  elements  in  the  wwk  of  Socrates 
baa  caused  historians  no  litUe  perplex!^;  and  certainly 
TJe  cannot  quite  save  the  philosopher's  eoosistency,  unless 
we  regard  eoma-  of  the  doctrines  attribated  to  him  by 
Xenophon  aa  merely  tentative  and  provisional.  Still  the 
positions  of  Socrates  that  are  most  important  in  the  history 
of  ethical  thought  are.  not  only  easy  to  harmonise  with  his 
•conviction  of  ignorance,  bnt  even  render  it  easier  to  under- 
stand bis  unwearied  erossexamination  of  common  opinion. 
"For  the  radical  and  most  impressive  article  of  his  creed  was 
constituted  by  his  exalted  estimate  of  this  knowledge  that 
vas  90  hard  to  find,  hia  conviction  that  igporance  of  the 
good  and  evil  in  human  life  was  the  aonrce  of  all  pracUcol 
error.   If  hia  habitoal  inquiriaa  were  mot  by  the  reply, 


"  We  do  know  what  justice  and  holiness  are  though  we  can- 
not say,"  he  would  rejoin,  "  Whence,  then,  these  perpetual 
disputes  about  what  is  just  and  holy  t,"  True  knowledge, 
he  urged,  would  settle  these-  quarrels,  'and  produce  uni 
formity  in  men's  moral  judgments  and  conduct  To  ua, 
no  doab^  it  seems  an  extravagant  paradox  to  treat  men'a 
ignorance  of  justice  as  the  sole  cause  of  unjust  acts  ;  and 
to  the  Oreek  mind  also  the  view  was  paradoxical  ;  but  if 
we  TTOuld  understand  ths  position,  not  of  Socrates  only, 
but  of  ancient  ethical  philosophy  generally,  we  must  try  to 
realize  that  this  paradox  was  also  a  nearly  unanswerable 
deduction  from  a  pair  of  traisma.  That  "every  <Hie  wishes 
for  his  own  good,  and  would  get  it  if  he  could,"  an  argner 
would  hardly  venture  to  question  ;  and  he  would  equally 
shrink  from  denying  that  justice  and  virtue  generally  were 
goods,  and  of  all  gcrads  the  finest  How  then  could  he  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  **  thOM  who  knew  how  to  do  just  and 
righteous  acts  would  prefer  nothing  else,  while  those  who 
did  not  know  could  not  do  them  if  they  would,"*  which 
would  land  him  at  once  in  the  conclusion  of  Socrates  that 
*'  all  virtues  were  summed  up  in  wisdom  or  knowledge  of 
Good.'*  Obeerve  that  we  are  not  to  undaratand  this 
*'  knowledge  of  good  "  as  if  it  were  knowledige  of  du^  as 
distinct  from  interest  The  force  of  the  above  argujnent 
depends  upon  a  blending  of  duty  and  interest  in  the  single 
notion  of  good.  This  blending  Socrates  did  not,  of  course^ 
invent — he  found  it  in  the  common  thought  of  his  age ;  but 
it  was  the  primary  moral  function  of  his  dialectic  to  educe 
and  exhibit  it,  to  drive  it  home  and  trace  its  practical 
consequences.  A  resolute  assertion  of  the  coincidence  of 
different  elements  of  good,  as  commonly  recognized,  forms 
the  kernel  of  the  positive  moral  teaching  that  Xenophon 
attributes  to  him.  He  could  give  no  account  that  satisfied 
him  of  good  in  the  abstract;  when  pressed  for  one  he  evaded 
the  questioners  by  saying  that  "  he  knew  no  good  that  was 
not  good  for  something  in  particular ;"  but  that  good  is  con- 
sistent with  itself,  that  the  beautiful  is  also  profitable^  the 
virtuous  also  pleasant^  he  was  always  ready  to  prove  in 
concrete  cases.  If  he  prized  the  wisdom  that  is  virtue^  the 
"  good  of  the  soul,"  above  all  other  goods,  if  in  his  onre- 
served  devotion  to  the  task  <rf  producing  it  in  himself  and 
otbets  he  endured  the  hardest  penury,  he  steadily  main- 
tained that  auch  life  ma  richer  in  enjoyment  than  a  life  of 
luzsry;  if  he  faced  death  rather  than  vidate  the  laws  of 
his  country,  he  was  pnpared  with  a  oomplete  proof  that  it 
waaprobaUy  his  intereak  to  dieu 

Tnis  many<«deduesi  in  hw  view  ol  good  is  atrtkin^y 
illustrated  w  the  enrioos  blending  of  elevated  and  rnlgar 
eentinunt  whidt  hia  utterances  about  friendship  show.  If 
goodness  of  soul  is  the  "  finest  of  goods,"  a  good  fri^ 
must  be  the  most  valuable  of  extenial  possessions;  no  effort 
is  too  great  to  ke:<p  or  win  audi.  Stil^  the  good  of  friend- 
ahip  must  be  ahown  in  its  utility  j  a  biend  who  can  be  of 
no  aerriee  ia  valueleas;  and  tint  "eervkw''  Sooatea  on 
occasion  interpreted  io  the  inost  homdy  and  practical  senseL 
Still,  tite  hij^pat  el  aervieea  that  friend  can  rendv  to  friend 
is  numl  improvement 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  may  describe  the  rdation  of 
Socrates  to  the  common  sense  of  bis  age  aa  that  of  per- 
petual particular  scepticism,  combined  with  permanent 
general  faith.  He  iaaJwaya  attackingcommon  opinion,  and 
showing  it,  from  its  inconsisteades,  not  to  be  knowledge ; 
but  the  premises  of  hia  arguments  are  always  taken  from 
common  opinion,  and  the  knowledge  which  be  seeks  is 
something  that  wUt  harmonise,  not  overthrow  it  Th  s 
knowledge  is  not  merdy  knowledge  of  Oood,  though  that  is 
the  chief  and  crown  of  it ;  he  is  continnally  inquiring  for 

what  tUta'*  dUogsM  sbaadtatlj  UlwtratSk  , 
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definitions  of  all  the  notions  .that  enter  into  practical  reaaon- 
ingi^  whether  for  the  legnlation  of  pablio  or  prirate  c<hi- 
dnct,  and  is  unwearied  in  studying  the  rationeUe  of  0tan 
the  most  subordinate  acta  of  life.  In  fac^-  he  required  of 
all  men,  whatever  their  special  business  might  be^  that  they 
should  know  what  they  were  doing  and  why, — should  act  on 
some  clear  and  consistent  theory ;  the  requirement  was 
startling  to  many,  i^t  to  all  philosophic  souls  it  was  not 
the  less  irresistible,  because  it  was  usually  indirect  The 
necessity,  indeed,  for  firmness  of  purpose  ^  as  well  ae  clear- 
ness of  insight  he  did  not  expressly  recognize,  but  this 
quality  was  all  the  more  conspicuously  manifested  in  his 
lifei  Indeed,  it  was  the  very  perfection  in  which  he 
possessed  this  virtue  that  led  him  to  the  paradox  of  ignore 
ing  it.  Of  himself  at  least  it  was  true,  that  whaterer  he 
believed  to  be  "  fair  and  good  "  he  must  neceesarilj  do ; 
when  another  acted  apparently  against  knowledge,  the 
easiest  explanation  seemed  to  him  to  be  that  true  knowledge 
was  not  really  thera 

These,  then,  seem  the  historically  important  character- 
istics of  the  great  founder  of  moral  philosophy,  if  we  take 
(as  we  must)  his  teaching  and  character  tc^ether  : — (1)  an 
ardent  inquiry  for  knowledge  nowhere  to  be  founa,_but 
which,  if  found,  would  perfect  human  conduct ;  (2)  a  demand 
meanwhile  that  men  should  act  as  far  as  possible  on  some 
consistent  theory ;  (3)  a  provisional  adhesion  to  the  com- 
monly received  view  of  good,  in  all  its  incoherent  com- 
plexity, and  a  perpetual  readiness  to  maintain  the  unity  'E 
its  different  elements,  and  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
▼ii»ae  by  applying  the  commonest  standard  of  self  interest ; 
^i)  penonal  firmness,  as  apparently  easy  as  it  was  actually 
mniwible^  in  canying  out  such  practical  connctions  as  he 
had  attained.  It  is  only  when  we  keep  all  these  points  in 
view  tliat  we  can.nnder8tand  how  from  tfie  spring  of  Boeratie 
conversation  flowed  Hie  bcandiing  rivsn  ^  Qreek  ethical 
thought 

Fonr  distinot  jihDoK^cal  schools  trace  their  immediate 
origin  to  the  eude  that  gathered '  ronnd  Socrates — the 
If^puiw,  the  Flatonii^  the  Cynic,  and  the  Cyrenaia  The 
impress  of  the  master  ia  manifest  cm  all^  in  apite  of  the 
wide  differsnces  that  divided  them;  and  they  all  agree  ia 
liolding  the  most  important  poesesaion  of  man  to  be  wiedom 
or  knowledge,  the  most  important  knowledge  to  be 
knowledge  of  Good.  Here,  however,  the  agreement  end& 
The  more  philosophic  part  of  the  eirele^  fonni&g  a  group 
in  which  Enclides  of  Megara  seems  at  first  to  have  taken  the 
lead,  regarded  this  Good  as  the  object  <d  a  atOl  anfalfillod 
qneat ;  and  setting  out  afresh  in  aeardt  of  it,  with  a  pro- 
fonnd  nbse  of  its  mystery,  were  led  to  identify  it  with  die 
hiddeaaoentfrf  die  nnlvene,  idid  thai  to  paaa  from  ethics 
to  metaphysiea.  Others  agein,  whgae  demand  for  know- 
ledge, was  mofB  easily  satisfied,  and  who  were  more 
impressed  with  the  poaitire  and  practical  aide' of  the 
meter's  teachiaft  made  the  quest  a  mnch  nmpler  affair ; 
iu  fact,  they  to»  the  Oood  as  already  known,  and  held 
philosophy  to  oonrist  in  the  steady  application  of  this 
kno^ed^  to  eoaduet  Among  these  were  Antisthenes 
the  (^nie  and  Aristii^tis  di  Cyzena,  It  is  by  their  unre- 
aemd  recognition  ot  the  dn^  of  living  coiwstently 
theory,  their  sense  of  the  new  value  given  to  life  throng^ 
this  rationalization,  and  their  effrat  to  muntatn  the  easy, 
calm,  nnwavering  finnnesa  of  the  Sooratic  temper,  Uiat  we 
recognize  both.  Antisthenes  and  Aristippus  as  "Socratic 

*  XcQophon,  it  i*  tra€i  dncribn  him  u  ualHiig  "Hlf-contral," 
lyK^tm  ;  udllrOrota(irM.V'CrMe^ToLTtU.o.  68)  ftndsUifiio- 
consiitmt  with  hit  nuduMOtal  priBcipIo^  But  then  App«m  ao  naaon 
rorrappodDgihatSocntM{orX«iiophoii}  fora  klly  distinguished  fy*^ 
ma  from  vm^fooir^  u  Aristotle  doec  ;  ind  it  la  quit*  euy  to  Interprsc 
tlte  oidiMTjr  mUod  of  "  ■elf-control  *  Socratieal^,  as  Mnntlallr  cos* 
si^tliUT  ta  knowledge  <rf  tbt  comfuitiTslr  nuall  nla*  of  snUiikftUea 


man,"  in  spite  of  the  completeness  with  which  they  dividi-d 
their  master's  positive  doctrine  into  systems  diametrically 
opposed.  Of  tiieir  contrasted  principles  we  may  perhaps 
say  tiiat^  while  Aristippus  took  the  most  obvioos  logi^ 
step  for  redndng  the  toiching  of  Socrates  to  dear  dogmatic 
unity,  Antisthenes  certainly  drew  the  moat  natural  infer- 
ence from  the  Socratic  life. 

Aristippus  ai^ed  that,  if  all  that  ia  beautiful  or  admi^ 
able  in  conduct  has  this  quality  as  being  useful,  iLe.,  pro- 
ductive of  some  fuiiW  good ;  if  virtuous  action  is  essentially 
action  done  with  insigh^  or  rational  apprehension  of  the 
act  as  a  means  to  this  good ;  then  surdy  this  good  can  be  but 
pleasure,  which  all  living  tilings  with  unperverted  impulses 
seek,  while  they  shnn  its  opposite,  pfun.  He  farther  found 
a  metaphysical  basis  for  this  condunon  in  the  doctrine 
to  which  the  relativism  of  Protagoras  led  him,  that  we  can 
know  nothing  of  things  without  us  except  their  impressions 
on  ourselves.  An  immediate  inference  from  this  is  tha 
"smooth  motion"  of  sense  which  we  call  pleasure,  from 
whatever  scarce  it  came,  as  the  only  o^izable  good ;  no 
kind  of  pleasure  being  in  itsdf  better  than  any  other, 
though  some  kinds  were  to  be  rejected  for  their  painful  con- 
seqnences.  Bodjly  pleasures  and  pains  Aristippus  held  to  be 
the  keenest ;  though  be  does  not  seem  to  have  maintained 
this  on  any  materidistic  theory,  as  he  admitted  the  existence 
of  purely  mental  pleasares,  such  as  joy  in  the  proeperity  of 
our  fatherland.  He  fuUy  recognized  that  his  good  was 
transient,  and  only  capable  of  being  rediwd  in  successive 
parts;  giving  even  exaggerated  empliasis  to  the  rule  of 
seeking  thejtleasure  of  the  moment,  and  not  troubling  one- 
self aboat  a  dubious  fature.  It  was  in  the  calm,  nsdnteb 
skilful  culling  of  such  pleasures  as  circamatancea  afforded 
from  moment  to  moment,  andistnrbed  by  passion,  pre- 
judices, or  superstition,  that  he  conceived  the  quality 
wisdom  to  be  exhibited;  and  tradition  reptewnta  him  aa 
realizing  this  ideal  to  an  impressive  degree.  Among  tlie 
prqudices  from  which  the  wise  man  was  free  he  'indaded 
all  regard  to  customaiy  morality  beyond  what  waa  due  to 
the  actual  penaltied  attached  to  ite  vidation ;  though  he 
bold,  with  Socrates,  that  theee  penalties  actually  render 
conformity  reasonable^ 

Far  otherwise  was  the  Socratic  spirit  tudetstood  hy 
Antisthenea  and  the  Qynios.  They  equally  held  that  no 
speenlative  research  was  needed  for  the  discovery  and 
definition  tA  Qood  and  Virtne;  but  they  maintained  tlutt  the 
Socratic  wisdom,  on  the  exercise  trf  which  man'a  vallbeing 
depended,  was  exhibited,  not  in  the  skilful  parsnip  but  in 
the  rationd  disregard  of  pleasure,— in  the  dear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  intrinsic  worthleaaneaa  of  this  and  most  other 
objecte  of  men's  common  aimi.  Antisthenea,  indeed,  did 
not  overtook  the  need  oi  anrolemeatiag  merely  bteUectnal 
insight  by  **  Soeratie  force  «  soul  f  bat  it  aeuned  to  him 
that,  by  inu^ht  and  invinciUe  aeU-mastery  oomUned,  an 
absolato  spintud  independence  might  be  attuned  nhich 
left  nothing  wanting  for  perfect  waUbeing.  What,  mdeed, 
eonld  be  wanting  to  the  free  rationd  aou^  when  imaginaiy 
needs,  illusory  desirM,  and  idle  prejudices  were  all  dianrded. 
For  as  for  poverty,  painfol  toU,  disrepute,  and  such  evils 
as  men  dread  most,  tiiese,  he  argued,  were  pontivdy  useful 
as  means  of  progress  in  spiritud  freedom  and  Tirtuft  The 
eccentricities  with  which  hia  disciple  Diogenes  flaunted  and 
revdled  in  this  freedom  have  made  him  one  of  the  most 
familiar  figures  of  ancient  Bodd  history,  and  one  whidi  in 
its  very  extravagance  gives  a  virid  impression  (tf  that  ele- 
ment in  the  Socratic  pattern  which  it  invdantarily  carica- 
turea.  Vainly,  however,  do  we  seek  a  definite  positiva 
import  for  the  pynie  notion  of  wisdom  or  nprd  ln:^h^ 
besides  the  mSn  negatigiiu^^^tip^U^^^ft^pr^adiees. 
We  saw  that  Socnte^whue  notdaumn^o  have  found 
the  abatrart  thewr  of  Good  w  Wise  conduct,  pntutically 
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ttndeistood  it  to  ooiuut  in  tbe  faitUul  performance  trf 
custonuiy  dotiea^  mklDtaiiUDg  always  that  his  own  happt- 
ness  was  therewith  bouad  up.  The  Cynics  more  bol^y 
discarded  both  pleasure  and  mere  custom'  as  alike  iirational ; 
but  in  80  doing  tbey  left  the  freed  reason  with  no  definite 
aim  bat  its  own  freedom.  '  It  is  abeard,  as  Plato  nif;ed,  to 
mj  that  knowledge  is  the  good,  and  then  when  asked 
"knowledge  of  whatl*  to  have  nothing  pasiUve  to  replj 
bat  "  of  us  good bat  the  Cynics  do  not  seem  to  hare 
nade  any  eenoos  eflbrt  to  escape  from  this  absoidity. 

The  ultimate  views  of  these  two  onesided  Socraticisms  we 
>  shall  have  to  notice  presently  when  we  come  to  the  post 
Aristotelian  schooU.  We  most  now  ]M«ceed  to  the  more 
complicated  task  of  tradng  the  fnBer  development  ot  the 
Socratie  gennto  ita  FlatooieUoeaom  and  Ariatotelian  fruit 
We  can  see  that  the  inflaance  of  more  than  one  of  the 
earlier  metaphyiical  schooU  oombinedwitfa  that  of  Socrates 
to  produce  the  faahiae  idealiam  which  subsequent  genera 
Uona  havo  lau&t  from  Fbto*!  dialogues ;  but  the  precise 
extent  and  uuuiBor  in  which  eadi  dement  co-operated  is 
diffienlt  eren  to  conjecture,'  H«e^  howcTer,  we  may  con 
uder  FUto'e  viewi  merely  In  their  relatim  to  the  teadiing 
of  Socntes,  unco  to  the  Iatt«  la  certainly  due  the  ethical 
••PMt  of  idealwm  with  whidi  we  are  ^  pesenl  concerned- 

Tbp  ethics  ttf  Fkto  cannot  properly  be  treated  as  a  finished 
jcesuli  but  rather  aa  a  eontimial  morement  from  the  position 
of  Socratea  towards  the  mne  complete  and  artiealate  system 
oi  Aiiitotie ;  eioept  tiiat  diere  isa  mntical  element  at  the 
0010  of  FUto'e  teaching  which  tam  no  counterpart  in 
Aristotle,  and  ia  fact  dlsappean  from  Greek  philoec^hy 
■ooa  after  Flato'a  death  ontd  it  finda  a  partial  rarival  and 
fantastfc  dcTelopment  in  Mao-^rthagweanism  and'  Keo 
Platooiam.  The  firrt  stage  at  wlucb  we  can  disUnguish 
Platans  ethical  view  from  t^t  of  Socratea  ie  inesented  in  the 
Prolagoreut  where  he  makes  a  serious,  though  clearly  tenta- 
tive^ i^ort  to  define  the  olgect  <rf  Uuit  knowledge  which  he 
regards,  with  his  master,  as  the  essence  <rf  all  virtueL  This 
scienoe,  he  here  maintaiia,  is  really  mensuration  of  pleasures 
and  pains,  by  which  the  wise  man  avoids  those  mistaken 
undu-catimatea  of  the  value  of  fature  feelings  in  comparison 
with  preeent  which  we  commonly  call  "yielding  to  fear  or 
detfra.*  This  tborongh-going  hedonism  has  B<Hnewhat  per 
pleied  Plato's  readers ;  bnt  (as  was  said  In  speaking  of  tbe 
rimihr  view  of  the  C^rwaics),  when  a  disciple  sought  to 
make  clear  and  definite  the  essentially  SocratJo  doctrine 
that  the  different  common  notions  of  good*— the  beauti- 
ful, tbe  pleaaant,  and  the  useful, — were  to  be  eomdiow 
identified  and  interpreted  by  each  other,  hedonism  pre- 
sented iteeU  as  the  most  obvious  conduiton.  By  Plato, 
however,  this  conclosion  could  only  have  been  held  before 
he  had  aecomi^iabed  the  movement  of  thought  by  which 
he  carried  the  Socratie  method  beyond  the  range  of  human 
eondnet,  and  developed  it  into  a  metaphyncal  system. 

Thia  mevenent  may  be  briefly  expressed  thus.  "  If  we 
know,"  edd  Socrates,  **  what  justice  is,  we  can  give  an 
aooount  or  definition  of  it true  knowledge — to  put  it 
more  technically — must  be  knowledge  of  tbe  general  fact, 
common  to  all  tbe  individual  cases  to  which  we  apply  our 
general  notion.  Bat  why  should  we  restrict  this  notion 
within  the  range  of  human  conduct  t  The  same  relation  of 
general  notions  to  particular  examples  extends  through  the 
whole  physical  oniverse ;  we  can  only  think  and  talk  of  it 
by  means  of  such  notions.    It  must  be  equally  tme  every- 


*  TIm  Aflonlty  sriaei  thu ; — (I)  ArUtoUs  rspraMcU  Pbtoniim  u 
hsTing  tgmg  ban  Soontlo  tMdtlag  coAUnad  with  Hmclitu's  doc- 
trine or  theaazotiMulUtthiiigm  indtlis  Pjrthsgofesa  thaoiy  that 
ntialwn  wtn  tiie  nsli  bat  (fi)  in  Oe  Usgulaa  doetrlBe  tke  Bon- 
Bocialie  dnatt  Is  dwulj  the  one  ohsnsalMS  belei  of  FumoddM ; 
wbBe  flie  ori^nd  eoBBixioa  of  Piste  sad  loalldH  Is  eqasUf  tri- 
dsat. 


where  that  true  or  sdentifie  knowledge  is  general  know- 
ledge, ralating  not  to  individuals  primarily,  bnt  to  the 
general  facts  or  qualities  which  individuals  exemplify;  in 
fact,  oar  notion  of  an  individual,  when  examined,  is  found 
to  be  an  aggregate  of  such  general  qualities.  But,  agaiq 
tbe  object  of  true  knowledge  must  be  what  really  exists  ^ 
hence  the  most  real  reality,  tibe  essence  of  the  universe,  must 
lie  in  these  general  facta^  and  not  in  tba  individnala  that  ex- 
emplify them. 

So  far  the  steps  are  plain  enough ;  but  we  do  sot  yet  see 
how  this  logic^  Realism  (as  it  was  aftenrardli  called) 
oomes  to  have  tbe  essentially  ethical  character  that  eepedaUy 
interests  us  in  Flatonism.  For  though  Flato^  philQao|Ay 
ia  now  concerned  with  Uie  whole  universe  tA  beings  tba 
ultimate  object  of  his  philosophic  «intemplation  ia  atiU 
"the  good,"  now  conceived  aa  the  ultimata  groaad  of  all 
being  and  knowledge.  That  i^  the  essence  «  the  tuivme 
is  identified  with  ita  end,— the  **  formal "  with  the  "  final ' 
cans*  (tf  things,  to  use  the  later  Aristotelian  phraseology 
How  comes  this  about  I 

Perhaps  we  may  best  explain  this  by  recurring  to  the 
origmal  application  of  the  Socratie  method  to  human  affairs. 
Since  all  nUonal  activity  is  lor  amne  en^  the  different  arts 
wluBctioiH  into  whidi  human  indoatry  is  divided  are 
natnrally  defined  by  a  atatement  <tf  thur  ends  or  nses ;  ud 
umilarly,  in  giving  aa  account  of  tbo  difEiuent  axtista  and 
f  nnetionariea,  we  Becessarily  state  their  end,  what  thqr  art 
good  foe  *  It  ia  only  so  far  aa  th^  realiie  tlua  end  that 
are  what  we  call'  them.  A  painter  who  cannot  paiat 
is,  as  we  aay, '*no  paintar;"  or,  to  take  a  faTonrtts 
Socratie  illnstntion,  a  mler  is  eseentially  <ma  who  xeaUiM 
the  wellbeiog  of  tlte  ruled ;  it  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  is  not) 
properly  spMiking,  a  ruler  at  alL  And  in  a  socieQr  well- 
ordered  on  Socratie  principles,  ever^  human  being  would, 
be  put  to  some  use ;  uie  essence  of  his  life  would  «niiiit  Is 
doing  what  he  was  good  for.  But  again,  it  is  easy  to  ex- 
tend this  view  throughout  the  whole  region  of  organized 
life  ;  an  eye  that  does  not  attun  ito  end  by  seeing  is  wiUi- 
out  the  essence  of  an  eye.  In  shw^  we  may  say  of  aU 
organs  and  instrumenta  that  they  are  what  we  think  them 
in  proportion  as  they  fulfil  their  function  and  attain  their 
end :  if,  then,  we  concmve  the  whole  universe  organically,  aa 
a  complex  arrangemnt  of  means  to  ends,  we  shall  und«r> 
stand  how  Plato  might  hold  that  all  things  really  imt^  or 
(as  we  say)  "  realized  their  idea,"  in  proportion  aa  they 
accomplished  the  special  end  or  good  for  which  they  were 
adapted.  Even  Socrates,  in  spite  of  his  aversion  to  physica- 
was  led  by  pious  reflection  to  expound  a  teleologiral  view 
of  the  physical  worid,  as  subservient  in  all  its  parts  to 
divine  ends;  and  in  the  metaphysical  torn  whidi  Plato 
gave  to  this  view,  he  was  probably  anticipated  \if  Endides 
of  U^ara,  who  held  that  the  one  real  being  is  "  that  which 
we  call  by  many  names,  Qood,  Wisdom,  Reason,  or  Qod/* 
to  which  Plato,  raising  to  a  loftier  significance  the  Socratio 
identification  of  the  beautiful  with  the  usefol,  added  tlw 
further  name  of  absolute  Beauty. 

Let  us  conceive,  tb  en,  that  Plato  has  taken  this  vast  atride 
of  thought,  and  identified  the  ultimate  notions  of  ethics 
and  ontology.  \Te  have  now  to  see  what  attitude  this  will 
lead  htm  to  adopt  towards  the  practical  inquiriea  from 
which  he  slaiied.  What  will  now  be  his  view  of  wisdom, 
virtue,  pleasure,  and  their  relation  to  hnman  wellbeingt 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  inevitably  somewhat  com- 
plicated In  the  fint  place  we  have  to  observe  that 
philosophy  haa  now  passed  defim'tdy  from  the  market* 
plaoe  into  the  study  or  lecturfr-room.  Thequestof  Socratea 
was  for  the  true  art  of  conduct,  for  an  ordinary  member 
of  the  human  society,  a  man  living  a  practical  life  among 
hie  fellows.  But  if  the  objecte  of  abstract  tbou^t  con- 
stitute the  real  world,  of  which  this  wwld  of  individual 
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things  is  but  a  sludow,  it  ia  plain  tnat  tlis  highest,  most 
ml  life  must  lie  in  the  former  region  and  not  in  the  latter, 
\ft  tbtts  reach  the  paradox  that  Plato  enforced  in  more 
than  one  of  his  most  itnpressive  dialogues,  that  the  true  art 
of  liTing  is  reeJly  an  "  art  of  dying  "  aa  far  aa  poaaible  to 
mere  sense,  in  order  more  fully  to  exist  in  intimate  union 
with  abaolute  goodness  and  beauty.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  so  far  as  this  philosophic  abstraction  from  ordinary 
boman  interests  can  never  be  complete,  since  the  philo- 
sopher must  still  live  and  act  in  the  concrete  sensible  world, 
the  Socratio  identification  of  wisdom  and  virtue  is  fully 
maintained  by  Plato.  Only  he  who  apprehends  good  in  the 
abstract  can  imitate  it  in  such  transient  and  imperfect 
good  as  admits  of  being  realized  in  human  life,  and  it  is 
impossible,  having  this  knowledge,  that  he  shotUd  not  act 
on  whether  in  prirste  or  public  affairs.  Thus,  in  the 
tma  philosopher,  we  shall  necessarily  find  the  practically 
good  man,  he  who  being  **  lihest  of  men  to  tiie  gods  is 
best  bred  by  them ; "  and  also  the  perfect  statesman,  if 
only  the  conditions  of  his  society  allow  him  a  sphere  for 
exercising  his  stateemanship. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  this 
practical  goodness,  we  find  that  'they  correspond  to  the 
fundamental  conceptiona  in  Plato's  view  of  the  oniverse. 
We  have  seen  that  he  conceives  the  world  of  being  as — fl) 
essentially  ideal  and  knowable ;  (2)  organised  and  fitted  for 
realization  of  good.  Accordingly  the  soul  of  man,  in  its 
good  or  normal  condition,  must  be  (1)  wise  or  knowing, 
(3)  ordered,  regulated,  'and  harmonized.  The  question 
then  arises,  "  Wherein  does  this  order  or  hannony  precisely 
consist  1 "  In  explaining  how  Plato  was  led  to  answer  this 
question,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  that,  while  faithfully 
maintaining  the  Socratio  doctrine  that  the  highest  virtue 
was  insepacabla  from  knowledge  of  tiie  good,  he  had  come, 
as  his  oonoeption  of  this  knowledge  deepened  and  expanded, 
to  recognize  an  inferior  kind  of  virtue,  possessed  by  men 
who  were  not  philosophers.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  good 
that  is  to  be  known  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  whole  of 
things,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  it  includes  all  other  know- 
ledge, it  is  only  attainable  by  a  select  and  carefully  trained 
few,  and  we  can  hardly  restrict  all  virtue  to  these  alone. 
What  account,  then,  was  to  be  given  of  ordinary  "  civic  * 
bravery,  temperance,  and  justice  1  It  seemed  clear  that 
men  who  did  their  duty,  resisting  the  seductions  of  fear 
and  desire,  must  have  right  opinions,  if  not  knowledge,  aa 
to  the  good  and  evil  in  human  life ;  but  whence  cornea  this 
right  "  opinion  1"  Partly,  Plato  said,  it  comes  by  nature 
and  "  divine  allotment,"  but  for  ita  adequate  dev^opment 
" custom  and  practice"  are  required.  Hence  the  para- 
mount importance  of  education  and  discipline  for  civic 
virtoe ;  and  even  for  future  philosophers  such  moral  culture, 
in  which  physical  and  Mthetic  training  must  co-operate, 
is  an  indispensable  prereqoisite ;  no  merely  intellectual 
prepantifm  will  suffice.  Wbatfthen,  istheprecise  efi'ect  of 
thia  eolton  if  it  does  not  merely  develop  the  intdlect  f 
A.  disttuet  step  in  psychological  analysis  was  taken  when 
Plato  noogniiedthat  its  effect  was  to  produce  tha  "hannony" 
above  nentiooad  among  different  parts  of  th«  aonl,  by 
•ubordinating  the  impnluve  demanta  to  Teaaon.  These 
impnlaive  alemanta  lie  further  distingidslwd  u  ai^wtitive 
aod  oombatlvB,  founding  on  this  tripla  lUvisioa  of  tiie  soul 
a  syatMoatio  view  ol  ue  foor  tdt^  of  goodness  chiefly 
raoognisad  by  the  ccouaon  mnal  consaoasneBB  of  Qraeoe, 
and  in  later  timea  known  aa  the  ear^nal^  virtoaa.  Of 
these  the  two  moat  fundamental  were  (as  has  been  already 
indicated)  wisdom— in  its  higheat  fonn  idiiloaophy^-;and 
that  hatmonioaa  ragalation  of  psydiical  impalaeB  and 
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activities  which  Flaio  gives  as  the  essence  of  iuauotrw^ 
This  term  in  ordinary  use  had  a  wider  meaning  than  our 
"justice^  and  mi^t  without  much  straining  denote 
nprightneaa  in  aocial  relations  generally.  Still  its  import 
is  essentially  aodal ;  and  we  can  only  explain  Plato's  use 
of  it  by  reference  to  the  analogy  which  his  analysis  of  the 
soul  1^  him  to  draw  between  the  individual  man  and  the 
community.  For  in  tliia  latter  also  he  r^arded  the  r^;al»- 
tive  and  combative  elements  aa  natnraDy  distinct  from  the 
common  herd,  who  are  concerned  witii  merely  material 
interests ;  so  tiiat  aocial  and  individual  wellbmng  would 
depend  on  the  same  harmonious  action  of  diverse 
elements,  which  in  ita  aocial  application  is  more  naturally 
termed  S(Muo<rv)nj.  We  aee  tluit  these  two  fundamental 
virtues  are  mutually  involved.  Wisdom  will  necessarily 
maintain  orderly  activity,  and  this  latter  consists  in  regula- 
tion by  wisdom,  while  the  two  more  special  virtuea  oi 
courage  and  temperance  (trm^fiOfrvrti)  are  only  different  sides 
or  aspects  of  this  wisely  rc^^ulated  action  of  the  complex 
soul.  We  may  observe  that  this  fourfold  divisitm  of  virtue 
was  generally  accepted  in  ethical  discussion  after  Plato; 
though  the  notions  were  somewhat  different^  defined  by 
different  thinkers,  and  the  peculiar  Platonic  interpretatioi 
of  justice  for  the  most  part  abandoned. 

Such,  then,  are  the  forms  in  which  essential  good  seemed 
to  manifest  itself  in  homan  life ;  it  remains  to  ask  whether 
the  statement  of  theae  gives  a  complete  account  of  human 
wellbeing,  or  whether  pleasure  is  ^so  to  be  inclnded.  On 
this  point  Hato's  view  seems  to  have  gone  through  several 
oacillaUons.  After  apparentiy  maintaining  (Proto^onu)  that 
pleasure  is  the  good,  he  passes  fint  to^ihe  opposite  extreme, 
and  denies  it  {Phado,  Goryiai)  to  be  a  good  at  aU.  Not 
only  is  it,  as  concrete  and  transient,  obviously  not  the  real 
essential  good  that  the  philosopher  seeks ;  it  is  found 
further  thjit  the  feelings  moat  prominently  recognized  as 
plessures  are  bound  up  with  pain,  as  good  can  never  be  with 
evil;  since  they  are  tiie  mere  aatisfaetirai  of  painful  wants 
and  cease  with  the  removal  of  these;  insofar,  then,  aa  com- 
mon sense  rightly  recognizes  some  pleaaures  as  good,  it  can 
only  be  from  their  tendenqr  to  produce  some  further  good. 
This  view,  however,  was  too  violent  a  divergence  from 
Socratisnt  for  Plato  to  remain  in  it  That  pleuara  is  not 
the  real  abaolute  good,  was  no  ground  for  not  including  it 
in  the  good  of  concrete  human  life ;  and  after  all  it  was  only- 
coarse  and  vulgar  pleasures  that  were  indissolubly  linked 
to  the  pains  of  want  Accordingly,  in  the  Republic  he  has 
no  objection  to  try  the  qneation  of  the  intrinno  superiority 
of  philosophic  or  virtuous'  life  by  the  standard  of  pleasure  ; 
arguing  that  the  philosophic  (or  good)  man  alone  enjoys 
real  pleasure,  while  the  sensualist  spends  his  life  in  oscillat- 
ing between  painfnl  want  and  the  merely  neutral  state  of 
painlessness,  which  he  mistakes  for  positive  pleasure.  In 
the  Phittbm^  however,  though  a  mom  earefnl  paydwloj^cal 
analysia  leads  htm  to  aoften  down  the  exa|B*i*ti<^  <^ 
attack  <m  sensual  pleasure,  the  antitheais  of  knowledge  and 
^easnre  is  agun  sharpened,  and  a  deure  to  deprecoate  even 
good  pleasures  is  mm  strong^  shown;  still  even  here  plea* 
sure  is  recognized  aa  a  oonstHnent  tii  thai  pbiloao^iic  life 
which  is  the  highest  human  good,  while  in  the  Lam. 
where  the  sulgeot  is  nuve  popukrly  treated,  it  is  admtttsd 
that  we  cannot  cmvinoe  man  that  the  juat  life  is  the  best 
unless  we  can  alao  piova  it  to  be  the  pleasantest. 

When  a  atndent  passes  fnun  Plato  to  Aristotle^  lie  ia  so 
forcibly  impressed  Xfj  the  oontrast  between  the  habiti 
mind  Qt  the  two  antiioni  and  th«r  mannsxa  of  litMtaij  ax- 
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pranwD,  tliat  it  is  easj  to  nodentand  bow  their  i7it«iu 
hare  comk  to  be  popolarljr  coDcaived  ai  diametrically 
oppoaed  to  eaeli  other ;  and  the  nnoompromiBing  polemio 
(rhich  Aiistotla,  both  in  hU  ethical  and  hit  metaphyiical 
treatiiaa,  directs  against  Plato  and  the  Platoaiata,  haa  tended 
itnMigly  to  confirm  this  nev.  Tet  a  closer  inapection  ahowa 
oa  that  when  a  later  preeident  of  the  Academy  (Antiochna 
of  Aacalon)  repudiated  tha  acepticiam  which  for  two 
hiondred  yean  had  been  accepted  aa  the  traditional  Platonio 
doctrine,  he  had  good  grounds  for  claiming  Flato  and 
Aristotle  aa  coincideDt  anthoritiea  for  the  ethical  position 
which  he  took  up.  The  truth  ia  that,  though  Aristotle's 
divergence  from  Flato  ia  Tery  conepicnotu  when  we  con- 
eider  either  hia  general  conception  of  the  subject  of  ethics, 
or  the  acientifio  working  out  of  bla  system  of  viituea,  still 
hia  agreement  with  bis  master  ts  almost  complete  aa  regards 
the  main  outline  of  hia  theory  of  human  good;  the 
difference  between  tha  two  practically  Tanishes  when  we 
Tiew  tham  in  relatioa  to  Uie  later  controreny  between 
Stoics  and  Epicureans.  Eren  on  the  cardinal  point  on 
which  Ariatotle  entered  into  direct  controversy  with  Plato, 
the  definite  diugreement  between  the  two  is  lees  than  at 
firat  appetn ;  the  objectiona  ot  the  disciple  bit  that  part  of 
the  maateKa  system  Uiat  was  rather  imagined  than  thought ; 
the  poaitiTe  remit  of  Flatonie  apeenktioB  only  gaina  in  di»- 
tiaetBflSB  by  the  ap[^eation  of  Arutotdian  aoalysia. 

Flato^  we  aftv,  held  that  there  ia  one  anpreme  science  <Hr 
wiadom,  of  which  the  ultimata  object  ia  abaolnte  good ;  in  the 
knowledge  of  thia,  tiu  knowledge  of  all  pattieuw  good^ — 
that  of  all  that  we  raUooally  dedie  to  know,— ia  im- 
pUd^y  oontainvd;  and  alao  all  pnctiGal  nitua^  u  no  one 
who  ttnly  knows  what  is  good  can  fail  to  reauie  it  But 
in  spite  of  the  intense  connction  witii  which  he  thus  identi- 
fied metaphyaical  speenlatioa  and  pitctical  wisdom,  we  find 
in  hia  writings  no  aerioo*  attempt  to  deduce  tite  partienlata 
of  hnmaa  wdlboing  from  his  knowledge  of  abaolute  good, 
itiU  leaa  to  unfold  frrai  H  the  particular  cognitiona  of  the 
^edal  arts  and  aeienoeb  Indeed,  we  may  aay  that  the  dis- 
tanedon  which  Aristotle  e:qiGcitly  dxawi  between  specula- 
tive  science  of  wisdom,  which  ia  ooncemed  with  the  eternal 
and  immntable  truths  of  bein^  and  pnwtieal  wiadom  {on 
its  political  aide  atateamanship^  which  haa  for  its  object 
"homan  *  or  "piactieable**  good,  ia  raaUy  Indicated  in 
Plato's  actoal  treatment  of  the  anhjeeta,  alnough  tha  ex- 
press -recognitioa  of  iit  ii  ooatniy  to  bis  ptiiieiples.  ■  The 
diaensuon  pf  good  (cy.)  I(i  bis  FuSthut  reUtea  entirely  to 
human  good,  and  the  respective  clalma  of  fcThooght  and 
Fleaaore  to  eonstitnte  this;  ha  only  refera  in  paaaing  to  the 
Divine  Thooght  that  is  the  good  of  the  ordered  worM, 
aa  something  dearly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
diapia8i<»i.  So  again,  in  his  last  great  ethico-political 
treatise  (the  Zawi)  there  ia  hardly  a  trace  of  his  peculiar 
metaphyaica;  it  is  from  the  union  of  practical  wisdom  {ri 
^pwiif) — not  philosophy — with  power  that  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  state  ia  now  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  relation  between  human  and  divine  good,  aa  preaented 
by  Aristotle^  is  so  close  that  we  can  haidly  conceive  Plato 
la  having  definitely  thought  it  closer.  The  substantial 
good  of  the  nnivene,  in  Aristotle's  view,  is  the  pure 
activity  of  universal  abstract  thought,  at  once  subject  and 
object,  which,  itself  changeless  and  eternal,  ia  the  final  cause 
ai^  first  source  of  the  whole  process  of  diange  in  the  con- 
crete world.  And  he  hMa,  with  Flato,  that  c,  similar 
activity  of  pure  speculative  intelleot  iathe  higbest  uid  bast 
mode  of  human  eziatenoa,  and  that  in  which  t^e  philosopber 
will  seek  to  exist  aa  for  aa  poaaible;  though  he  must,  being 
a  man,  concern  himself  with  the  affaire  of  ordinary  human 
life,  in  which  region  his  highest  good  wilt  be  attained  by 
realiring  perfect  moral  excellenoe,  No  doubt  Aristotle's 
denonatmtion  of  the  inappropriateneia  of  attributing  menl 
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excellence  to  the  Deity  seems  to  contradict  Plato'a  doctrine 
that  the  joat  man  as  such  is  ''likest  the  gods;"  but  here 
again  the  discrepancy  is  reduced  when  we  remember  that 
the  essence  of  Plato's  juetice  {tucauxrivy})  is  barmonioua 
activity.  Nor,  again,  is  Aristotie^s  divergence  from  the 
Socratic  principle  that  all  "virtue  is  knowledge"  substau* 
tially  greater  than  Plato's.  Both  accept  the  paradox  in  tha 
qualified  sense  that  no  one  can  deliberately  act  contrary  to 
what  appears  to  him  good,  and  that  perfect  virtue  ia 
inseparably  bound  up  with  perfect  wisdom  or  moral  insight. 
Both,  however,  see  tiiat  this  moral  insight  is  not  to  be  im- 
parted by.  mere  teaching  bat  depends  rather  on  careful 
training  in  good  habits  applied  to  minds  of  good  natural 
dispositions ;  tbough  the  doctrine  has  no  doubt  a  more 
definite  and  prouiinent  place  in  Arietotie's  system.  In  the 
same  way  the  latter  draws  more  clearly,  and  develops 
more  fully,  the  distinction  between  impulsive  offences  and 
the  deliberate  choice  of  evil  for  good  which  belongs  to 
confirmed  vice ;  which  ia,  however,  implied  in  Hate's  later 
recognition  (in  the  SophiUg)  of  **  disorder  '  of  the  soul  as  a 
kind  of  badness  essentially  different  from  ignorance.  The 
disciple,  no  doubt,  tAes  a  stop  in  Bdvanee  by  stating 
definitely,  aa  an  easential  chaActoristtc  of  virtuoua  action, 
that  it  is  chosen  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  beauty  of  virtue 
alone;  but  herein  he  merely  formulatea  the  CMiviction  that 
his  maater  more  persoaaively  inspires.  Nor,  finally,  doee 
Aristotle's  account  of  the  relation  of  pleaaore  to  human 
weUbeing  diffiu  materially  from  the  oateome  ot  Plato'a 
thooght  on  thia'  point*  aa  ihe  later  dialogues  loeaeat  it  to 
na ;  although  he  has  to  combat  the  extreme  anti-hedoattm 
to  whidi  the  Flatouio  school  under  Spenaippaa  had  been  led. 
Fleaaore,  in  Aristotle's  view,  ia  not  the  asHooe  vl  wellbeing, 
but  rather  an  inaaparable  accident  of  it ;  human  wellbeing 
ia  essentially  well  doin^  excellent  activity  of  some  kim^ 
whether  ite  aim  and  end  be  abstract  truth  w  noUe  con- 
duct ;  but  all  Activitiea  are  attended  tad  in  a  manner 
perfected  by  pleaaore^  which  ia  better  and  more  desirable 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  tiie  activi^.  Be  no 
doubt  criticisea  Flato^  account  of  the  nature  of  plesilure^ 
arguing  that  we  cannot  properly  conceive  pleaauze 
either  aa  •  ** process"  at  aa  "replentshoient'' — the  leak 
term,  he  truly  says,  dmotea  a  material  rather  than  a 
paTchical  fact ;  hot  thia  doea  not  interfere  with  tha  general 
ethical  agreement  between  the  two;  and  the  doetrioe  that 
viciooa  pleasoraa  are  not  true  or  real  pleaaorea  ia  ao 
eharacteristiealJy  Platonio  that  we  are  almoek  aurpriaad  to 
find  it  in  Artatotie. 

In  ao  far  as  there  ia  any  important  difference  between 
the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian  views  of  human  good, 
we  may  observe  that  the  latter  is  substantially  the  more 
faithful  devdopment  of  the  ethical  teaching;  of  Socrates, 
although  it  ia  presented  in  a  far  more  technical  and  scho- 
lastic form,  and  involves  a  m9ce  distinct  rejection  of  the 
fundammtal  Booratic  paradox.  The  same  result  appears 
when  we  compare  the  methods  of  the  three  philoeophera. 
Although  the  Socratic  induction  forms  a  striking  featara 
of  Plato's  ditdogues,  his  ideal  method  of  ethics  is  purely 
deductive ;  he  only  admite  common  sense  as  supplying 
provisicnal  atopa  and  starting  points  from  which  the 
mind  is  to  ascend  to  knowledge  of  abaolute  good; 
by  deduction  from  which,  aa  be  conceives,  the  lower 
notions  of  particular  goods  ere  to  be  truly  appreheuded. 
Aristotie^  discarding  tha  transcendentalism  of  Flah^ 
naturally  receded  towards  the  original  Socratic  method 
of  induction  from  and  verification  by  common  opinion. 
Indeed,  the  turns  and  windings  of  hia  exposition  are 
beet  understood  if  we  consider  bu  literary  manner  aa 
a  kind  of  Socratic  dialogue  formalized  and  reduced  to  a 
monologae — transferred,  '^we  aajr  aa]^'  from  j^e  narkeU 
place  to  the  loptore-ioom.   Ho  fixit  leads  na  6y  an  indno< 
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tioa  to  thd  fwidtiiUDtal  notiua  ot  nltimata  end  or  ^ood 
for  man.  All  meot  io  aeting,  aim  at  some  result,  either 
for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  means  to  some  further  enid;  but 
obvionsly  eTerythiag  cannot  be  soaght  merely  as  a  means ; 
then  must  therefore  be  some  ultimate  end.  In  fact  men 
commonly  recognise  snch  an  end,  and  agree  to  call  it  well 
being'  {dtaifuma) ;  but  they  tak»  Teiy  diffnant  Tiewi  of 
ita  nature.  How,  then,  stmll  we  find'  tiis  tme  riew  f 
Another  genuine^ Soeratie  induction  leadens  to tlua.  We 
obserre  mat  men  are  claaufied  and  named  according  to 
timr  functions;  all  kinds  of  man,  and  indeed  all  oigaaa  fd 
man,  have  their  special  function^  and  are  ju^ed  as 
fnnctionariea  and  organs  to  be  in  good  or  Ind  condition 
according  as  they  perform  their  functions  weU  or  ill  May 
we  not  then  infer  uiat  man,  as  man,  haa  his  i»oper  function, 
and  that  the  wdibeing  or  **  dmng  well "  that'  all  aeek  really 
lies  in  fulfilling  well  the  proper  fnnetion  of  nan, — that  is. 
In  liflng  well  that  life  of  the  rational  aoul  wUch  we  reoo^* 
nize  as  man's  distinctive  attributel 

Again,  this  Sociatio  deference  to  common  opinion  Is  not 
merely  shown  in  the  way  by  %hich  Aristotle  reaches  his 
fundamental  conception;  it  equally  appears  in  his  treatment 
of  the  conception  itself.  In  the  first  place,  though  in 
Aristotle's  Tiew  the  most  perfect  wellbeing  consists  in  the 
exercise  of  man's  "  divinest  part,"  pare  BpeeuUtive  reason, 
he  keeps  far  from  die  paradox  of  putting  forward  this  and 
notiiing  else  as  human  good;  so  far,  indeed,  that  the 
great«r  part  ot  lit  treatise  is  oeenpied  with  an  exposition  of 
the  inferiw  good  which  is  realized  in  practical  life  when 
the  appetitive  or  impulsive  (aemi-rational)  element  of  the 
soni  operates  under  the  due  regulation  of  reason.  Even 
when  the  notidn  of  "  good  performance  of  function  "  was 
thus  widened,  and  when  it  had  further  taken  in  the 
pleasure  that  ia  inseparably  connected  with  such  function- 
ing, it  did  not  yet  correspond  to  the  whole  of  whbt  a  Qreek 
commonly  ondeistood  as  "human  wellbeing;"  though,  in 
order  to  make  it  fit  better,  Aristotle  emphasizes  more  than 
we  should  have  expected  the  necessity  of  worldly  goods 
for  the  realization  of  such  virtues  as  liberality,  justice,  &c. 
There  still  remain  other  goods,  such  as  beauty,  good  birth, 
welfare  of  posterity,  Ac,  the  presence  or  absence  of  which 
influenced  the  common  view  of  a  man's  wellbeing,  though 
they  could  not  be  shown  to  be  even  indirectly  important 
to  his  **  well-acting "  Tbaat  Aristotle  neither  attempts 
to  exolnde  from  the  philoeophie  conception  of  wellbeing  nor 
to  include  tn  his  fwmal  definition  of  it  The  deliberate 
looseness  which  is  thus  given  to  bis  fundamental  doctrine 
characterizes  more  or  less  his  whole  discussion  of  ethics. 
He  plainly  says  that  the  snbject  does  not  admit  of  com- 
plet^y  scientino  treatment ;  bis  aim  is  to  give  not  a  per- 
fectly definite  theory,  of  hnman  good,  bat  a  practically 
adequate  account  of  its  most  important  constituents. 

The  most  important  characteristics,  then,  of  wellbeing  or 
good  life  for  ordinary  men  are  represented  by  the  notions 
of  the  difi'erent  moral-  excellences.  In  expounding  these, 
Aristotle  ff.n»  thronghont  the  pore  result  of  analytical 
obaervation  of  the  common  moral  conadonsness  of  his  age. 
Ethical  truth,  m  his  viaw,  is  to  be  attained  by  induction 
firom  particnkr  moral  opinions,  jnat  as  phrsioal  troth  is 
to  be  obtained  by  indnetion  from  particular  ]>hyaical  obsem- 
tiona.  On  aeoonat  of  Uie  oonflwt  of  <^nni<m  in  rtluca  we 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  perfect  deameas  and  certainly  vpon 
•n  questions;  still  reaction  will  lend  na  to  discard  some  of 
the  conflicting  views  and  find  a  reconciliation  for  others, 

*  Tbis  ordinal  term  Is  cobiidodI j  tnasI«Ud  **  h»ppliian  ;"  wd  it 
moat  tiQ  alknrad  that  U  I*  ths  inoit  natural  tarm  tor  «litt  wa  (la  Eng. 
UtV)  Bgna  to  can  "onr  biing't  and  and  aim,"  Bat  haf^oMS  to  d«lln< 
Itol^  afgniflaa  a  itaU  of  faallag  that  tt  vlU  aot  admit  tb«  Intarpratattoe 
that  Ariitona  faa  wall  aa  Plato  asd  tha  Stolci)  aipmtlT  gives  to 
tMouwWs ;  henos  tho  nndariiig  tiitumatd*  hj  happiosn  has  cauad 
tenoBB  Bwiarioa  to  the  atodenti  of  Omk  jUlotopny. 


and  inQ  furnish,  on  the  whole,  a  pniLtic,illy  snffident 
residuum  of  moral  troth.  lu  many  respects  thu  adbeeion 
to  common  sense  involves  n  aaerifiee  ot  botii  depth  and 
completeneas  in  Aristotle's  system.  His  virtnes  are  not 
arranged  on  any  clear  j^iloaophic  plan-;  the  list  shows  no 
eerioua  attempt  to  con^der  hnman  life  exhaustively,  and 
exhibit  the  standard  of  excdlenee  ai^impriate  to  its 
different  departmenta  or  aspeetiL  He  aeems  to  have  taken 
as  a  starting  point  Plato's  foor  cardinal  Tirtoe^  The  two 
comprehensive  notiona  of  Unadom  and  Jnrt:ce  (Sumonv^) 
he  treats  separately.  Aa  regards  both  hia  ana^ms  leada 
him  to  divetga  conaiderably  from  Flato.  As  wa  saw,  his 
distinction  between  practical  and  specnlative  Wisdom 
belongs  to  the  deepest  of  his  duagreements  with  hia  master ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Suauoevyjj  affoa  he  distingoishea  the 
wider  use  of  the  term  to  express  Law-observance^  which  (he 
says)  coincides  with  the  social  ude  of  virtue  ganenll^,  and 
its  narrower  use  for  the  virtue  that  **  aims'  at  a  kmd  of 
equality,'*whether(l)  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  honour, 
&c ,  or  (2)  in  commercial  exchange,  or  (3)  in  the  reparation 
of wrongdone.  Then, inarrangingtheotherspecial virtue^ 
he  begins  with  courage  and  temperance,  which  (after  Plato) 
he  considers  as  the  excellences  of  the  "  irrational  element"  m 
the  sonl.  Kext  follow  two  pairs  of  excellence^  concerned 
respectively  with  wealth  and  honour : — (1)  liberality  and 
magnificence,  of  which  the  latter  is  exhibited  in  greater 
matters  of  expenditure,  ard  (2)  laudable  ambition  and 
high  mindednesB  similariy  related  to  honour.  Then  comes 
gentieness — the  -virtue  regulative  of  an^ ;  and  tiie  list  is 
concluded  by  the  excellences  of  social  mtercoursc^  friend- 
Uness  (as  a  mean  between  obsequiouaneas  and  surUiuas), 
truthfolness,  and  decorous  wit 
.  The  abundant  store  of  just  and  cloee  analytical  obeer^ 
vation  contained  in  Aristotle's  account  of  these  notions 
give  it  a  permanent  interest,  even  beyond  its  historical 
value  aa  a  delineation  of  the  Qreek  ideal  of  "iur  and 
good"  life.'  Bat  its  looseness  of  arrangement  and  almost 
grotesque  co-ordination  of  qualities  widely  differing  in 
importance  are  obvions;  and  Aristotle's  restriction  of 
the  sphere  of  courage  to  dangers  ii.  war,  and  of  that 
of  temperance  to  certain  bodily  pleasures,  as  well  as  hia 
non-distinction  of  selfish  and  benevolent  expenditure  in 
describing  liberality,  illustrate  the  fragmentarineas  and 
superfici^ty  of  treatment  to  which  mere  anal3rsi8  of  the 
common  usage  of  ethical  terms  is  always  liable  to  lead. 
Nor  is  bis  famous  general  formula  for  virtue,  that  it  is  a 
mean  or  middle  state,  always  to  be  found  somewhere 
between  the  vices  which  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  excess 
and  defect,  of  much  avail  in  rendering  his  treatment  more 
systematic  It  was  important,  no  doubt,  to  express  the 
need  of  limitation  and  regulation,  of  observingdoe  measure 
and  pn^rtion,  in  order  to  attain  good  results  in  hnman 
life  no  less  than  in  artistic  products ;  but  the  observatiep 
of  this  need  was  no  new  tiling  in  Greek  literature ;  indeed, 
it  had  already  led  the  I^hagoreans  and  Flato  to  find  the 
nltimata  essence  of  the  ordered  univeraa  In  number.  Bat 
Aristotle's  purely  quantitative  statement  of  the  relation  td 
virtue  and  vice  ia  mideadin^  even  when  it  is  not  obviously 
inappropriate ;  and  aometimes  leads  him  to  aueh  aeeentri- 
dtiea  as  that  of  making  dmple  Tandty  a  mean  between 
boBstfnIness  and  moek-modea^.   

'  Arlttotle  foil  am  Plato  and  Socratai  in  IdeDUrring  the  ootloaa  of 
nrtfc  ("fair,**  *«baastihi]'')  and  tyMi  ("good')  In  their appllcatioa  to 
coBda<^  Ve  nay  obatrra,  however,  that  while  the  latter  tern  la  asad  to 
denote  the  Tirtoona  man,  and  (lu  the  neater)  aqnlvalent  to  aod  gaBarally, 
tha  fomar  is  rather  choua  to  azpnM  the  quiitj  of  virtnoos  acts  wUck 
Ib  ubj  partioiilar  caae  li  the  and  of  tho  vlitiKHU  agent  Aristotle  so 
donbt  fUthfUljr  repretnts  the  common  aenaa  of  Gneeo  ia  cooalderiBg 
that,  In  ao  far  aa  vtrtua  la  tn  Itself  good  to  the  virtoona  agent,  it  belonRa 
to  that  spades  <^  good  which  we  dUtingoith  as  heaatifal.  la  later 
Oreek  philooophr  the  Urm  csA^,(  ^hone^tnin^-)  tecanutUlmm  taA* 
aical  ta  the  aljpaiacatioa  of  "  morally  ftooO,"  ^' 
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It  onght  to  b«  Mid  dut  Ariatotle  doM  not  preieDt  th* 
foimaU  jut  diwrniiad  urapplyiDg  a  ciiterioa  otgood  ooo- 
daet  ia  any  partieulBr  eue  ;  lu  azprsnl/  leaves  this  to 
ba  datarminad  bjr  **  comet  zaaaoaing,  and  tbe  jadgm«at 
oftha  piaoUoallj  wiiainao.'  Wa  eanno^  howerer,  find 
that  ha  has  CnniLihad  any  aahatantial  prineiplM  S<x  its 
detemiiaatioJi ;  iodaadi  he  hard! j  seems  to  have  formed  a 
diatinot  ganml  idoa  of  the  practical  syllogiam  bj  which  he 
coacaiTaa  tt  to  ba  ^aetad*  Aod,  iodaad,  it  would  not  have 
been  aaaj  lor  him  to  maha  this  point  plain,  without  bring- 
ing into  prominence  a  ^oEoond  diaereponey  between  hia 
own  view  of  ntional  action  and  the  emunon  opbion  and 
praettee  of  mankind.  The  kind  of  raaacuung^  which  hie 
tIbw  of  fiitoona  conduct  re^uirea  ia  one  in  whkh  the  nlti* 
mate  major  premise  atatea  a  distinctife  diaractaristio  of 
aome  Tirtna,  and  one  ag  more  minor  premises  show  that 
aaeh  eharacteristio  belongs  to  a  eettun  mode  of  condact 
under  given  oirenmstaQces;  since  it  is  essential  to  good 
condact  that  it  sboold  contain  its  and  in  itself,  and  be 
choaen  tor  its  own  sake.  But  he  has  not  failed  to  observe 
that  practical  reaaoninga  are  not  commooiy  of  this  kind, 
bat  are  rather  concerned  with  actions  as  means  to  ulterior 
ends ;  indeed,  he  lays  stress  oa  this  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  "  political  "Jifc^  when  he  wishes  to  prove  ita  inferiority 
to  the  life  of  pare  speculation.  Though  conunoa  sense  will 
admit  Uiat  Tirtnea  are  Uie  best  of  goods,  It  still  undoubtedly 
conceivea  practical  wisdom  as  chiefly  exercised  in  provid- 
ing Uioaa  inferior  goods  which  Aristotle,  after  recogniring 
the  need  or  nse  of  them  for  the  realization  of  human  weli- 
beiog,  has  dropped  ont  of  sight ;  and  the  result  Is  that,  In 
trying  to  make  clear  his  conception  of  practical  wisdom,  we 
find  ourselves  fluctuating  continually  between  tbe  common 
notbn,  which  he  does  not  distinctly  nyact,  and  the  notioa 
required  as  the  keystone  of  his  ethical  system. 

On  the  wholes  there  is  probably  no  treatise  so  masterly  as 
Aristotle's  SlhicM,  and  containing  so  much  close  and  valid 
thought,  that  yet  leavea  on  the  reader's  mind  so  stroog  an 
impression  of  dispersive  and  incomplete  work.  It  ia  only  by 

Swelling  on  these  defects  that  we  can  UDderstand  the  small 
mount  of  infloeQce  that  his  system  exercised  daring  the  five 
icentnrieB  alter  his  death,  in  which  the  schools  sprung  from 
Bocrataa  were  still  predominant  In  Gr»co-Roman  culture; 
'as  compared  with  the  effect  which  it  has  bad,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  shaping  the  thought  of  modern  Europe.  Partly, 
no  doubtf  the  limited  influence  of  the  "  Peripatetics'^  (as 
AristoUe's  disciples  were  called)  is  to  be  attributed  to  that 
exaltation  of  the  purely  speculative  lifewhididistingniBbed 
the  Aristotelian  ethics  from  other  later  system^  and  which 
was  too  alien  from  the  common  moral  conaciousoesB  to  find 
much  acceptance  in  an  age  in  which  the  ethical  alms  of 
pbiloeophy  bad  sgtuu  become  paramount  Partly,  again, 
the  anfdytical  distinctness  of  Aristotle's  maniuu  brings  into 
special  prominence  the  difficulties  that  atf^d  the  Socratic 
effort  to  reconcile  the  ideal  aspirations  of  men,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  agree  to  distribute  mutual  praise 
and  blame,  with  the  principles  on  which  their  practical 
reasonings  are  commonly  conducted.  Tbe  conflict  between 
these  two  elements  of  Common  Sense  was  too  profound  to 
be  compromised;  and  the  moral  consclouBoess  of  mankind 
demanded  a  more  trencheDt  partisanehip  than  Arietotle'a 

)  Thara  ii  a  c«rtain  dlfBcuItT  ia  AicaulBg  AiIRoUa't  views  os  the 
nb}wt  or  practiva  vlsdora,  and  tbe  nlatloa  et  tbe  iotallaet  to  moral 
tcUoB,  noca  it  la  moal  probabla  lliit  tb«  onlf  accoonta  that  m  liava 
of  thaaa  Tla««  are  not  part  of  the  genuine  vntlnga  of  Ariitotle.  StfU 
books  tI.  and  tQ.  of  the  yieonaeliMn  Stkiet  coatdn  bo  donbt  sa  para 
Arlatatallaii  doetriM  as  a  diadph  coald  ^n,  and  appear  to  njffif  a 
nfleiaal  foudatton  for  the  gaaaral  nItleliB  aspraaaod  Ib  the  text. 

The  t«nn  la  derired  from  rtpirtLttU,  "  to  walk  almnt,"  and  iraa 
avplied  to  the  diaciplea  of  Ariitotle  in  conieqaeoca  of  the  matter'a 
eaitoiB  of  riiiic  initndlon  vhflr  walklac  to  m4  ftv  la  the  ahadf 
aveaeta  ol  the  ^nauJam  wknm  he  lectared. 
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Itademanda  wenmatBy  a  tehool  which  aeparatedt])6  moral 
from  the  worldly  liew  of  lif^  with  an  abaolutaDeas  and  da> 
finiteoeM  that  caoght  the  imagination ;  which  Mgarded  prao 
tioal  goodncM  aa  tint  higheet  reeult  and  manifeetatiou  of  ita 
ideal  of  wisdom ;  and  which  boond  the  common  notions  of 
duty  into  an  apparently  complete  and  cdierent  aystam,  by 
a  fommla  that  comprehended  the  whole  of  hunum  life,  and 
e^lntad  ita  relation  to  the  ordered  process  of  tbe  universe. 
This  acbod  waa  alwaye  knovm  as  the  "  Stoie^"  from  the 
portico  ((TToo)  in  which  its  founder  Zeno  used  to  teach. 
The  inteilectoal  deeeent  of  ita  ethical  doctrinei  is  principally 
to  be  traced  to  Socrates  through  the  Cynics,  thoogh  an  im< 
portant  element  in  them  seems  attributable  to  the  school 
that  inherited  the  "  Academy"  of  Plato.  Both  Stole  and 
Cynic  nuu'otaioed,  In  its  sharpest  form,  the  fundamental 
tenet  that  the  practical  knowledge  which '  is  virtue,  with 
the  coudltiob  of  soul  that  la  inseparable  from  It,  is  alone 
to  be  accounted  good.  He  who  exercises  this  wisdom  or 
knowledge  has  complete  wellbeiog ;  all  else  ia  indifferent 
to  him.  It  is  true  that  the  Cynics  were  more  concerned  to 
emphasize  the  negative  ude  of  the  sage's  wellbeing, 
its  independence  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  beauty, 
pleaaure,  wealth,  good  birth,  good  fame ;  white  tiie  StoIca 
oronght  into  more  prominence  ita  positive  aide,  the  mag- 
nanimoua  confidence,  the  tranquiUity  undisturbed  by  grief, 
the  joy  and  good  cheer  of  the  spirit,  which  inseparably 
attended  the  poeaessioo  of  vriadom.  This  difference^  how- 
ever, did  not  amonot  to  disagreement  Tht  Stoin^  in 
fact,  snem  generally  to  have  regarded  the  ecceotridtiea 
of  Cynicism  aa  an  emphatic  manner  of  expreasiog  the 
essential  antithesis  between  phUosophy  and  the  world ;  a 
manner  which,  though  not  necessary  or  even  normal,  might 
yet  be  advantageously  adopted  by  the  sage  under  certain 
circumstancea.' 

'Wherein,  then,  doea  this  knowledge  or  wisdom  that 
makes  free  and  perfect  consist  I  Both  Cynics  and  Stoiea 
agreed  that  the  most  important  part  of  it,  that  which  conr 
Btituted  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  wise  and 
the  unwise,  was  the  knowledge  that  the  sole  good  of  man 
lay  in  this  knowledge  or  wisdom  itself.  It  mnst  be  under- 
stood that  by  wisdom  they  meant  wisdom  realized  in  act ; 
indeed,  tiiey  did  not  conceive  the  existence  of  wisdom  aa 
separable  from  such  realization.  We  may  observe,  too,  that 
the  Stoioa  rejected  the  divergence  which  we  have  seen 
gradually  taking  place  In  Platonic-Aristotelian  thought 
from  the  poeition  of  Socrates,  "t&at  uo  one  aims  at  what  he 
knows  to  be  bad.*  The  etress  that  their  psychology  laid  on 
the  eeeential  unity  of  The  rational  self  that  is  the  source  of 
voluntary  actioo,  prevented  them  from  accepting  Plato's 
analysis  of  the  sonl  into  a  regulative  element  and  elementa 
needing  regulation.  They  held  that  what  we  call  passion, 
so  far  aa  it  governs  the  voluntary  action  of  a  reaaoning 
being,  mnst  always  be  erroneous  judgment  aa  to  what  is  to 
be  Bought  or  shunned.  From  aoch  passions  or  ^ors  the 
traJy  wiae  man  will  be  free.  He  will  of  course  be  coo- 
scions  of  the  solicitationa  of  physical  appetite ;  but  he  will 
not  be  mialed  into  supposing  that  its  object  Is  really  a  good ; 
he  caimot,  therefore,  hope  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
or  fear  to  mias  it,  as  these  states  involve  the  conception  of 
it  aa  a  good.  Similarly,  though  be  will  be  subject  like 
other  men  to  bodily  pain,  this  will  not  cause  him  mental 
grief  or  disquiet,  aa  his  worst  agonies  will  not  disturb  his 
dear  conviction  that  it  ia  really  indifferent  to  his  true 
reasonable  self.  And  so  of  all  other  objects  that  commonly 
ezdte  men'a  hope,  fbar,  joy,  or  griof ;  they  cannot  produce 
these  atatea  in  ue  lage^  beeaase  haeannot  judge  them  tolia 

'  It  haa  been  snggeatiTelr  add  that  Cjnddam  wai  to  Stoldam  that 
monaatidnn  was  to  eariy  Chriitfanitr.  ne  enalogj,  howeTar,  mart 
sot  ba  piaiaed  too  far.  etaco  orthodox- Stoiea  4o  not  evaeiMA  to  have 
rcaahlad  CTaleuu  u  tha  more  perfect  Jitf,  ^ 
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sood  or  bod.  That  this  imposuve  sage  wu& bung  not  to  be 
FonndamongJiTing  men  the  later  Stoics  at  least  were  fnllj 
aware.  They  f  ainUy  suggested  that  one  or  two  moral  heroes 
of  old  time  might  hare  realiiwd  the  ideal,  bat  they  admitted 
that  all  other  phiIogopher8(eTen)were  merelyinastateof  pro- 
^«Bs  towards  it  This  admission  did  not  in  the  least  ^mi- 
nish  the  rigour  of  their  demand  fw  absolnte  loyalty  to  the 
ezcIouTe  daima  of  wisdom.  The  assnraoce  of  its  own  nniqne 
value  that  such  wisdom  involved  they  held  to  be  an  abid- 
ing pOBseesion  for  those  who  had  attained  it  and  without 
tiua  assurance  no  act  could  be  truly  wise  or  virtuous. 
Whatever  was  not  of  l^nowledga  was  of  sin  ;  and  the  dis- 
tiactbn  between  right  and  wrong  being  absolute  and  not 
admitting  ot  i^egrees,  all  sine  were  equa^y  sinful ;  whoever 
broke  the  least  commandment  was  guilty  of  the  whole  law. 
Similarly,  in  any  one  of  the  manifeetationa  of  wisdom, 
commonly  distinguished  as  particular  virtues,  all  wisdom 
was  somehow  involved ;  though  whether  these  virtues  were 
•pedficaUy  distinct,  or  only  the  same  knowledge  in  difTerent 
relations,  was  a  subtle  question  on  which  the  Stoics  'do  not 
ieem  to  have  been  agreed. 

Was,  then,  this  rare  and  priceless  knowledge  something 
which  it  was  possible  for  man  to  attain,  or  were  human 
shortcomings  realiy  involuntary  t  There  is  an  obvious 
danger  to  moral  responsibility  ihvolved  in  the  doctrine 
that  vice  is  involuntary ;  which  yet  aeems  a  natural  inference 
from  the  Socratic  identification  of  knowledge  with  virtue. 
Hence  Aristotle  had  already  been  led  to  attempt  a  refutation 
of  this  doctrine;  but  his  attempt  had  only  shown  the  pro- 
found difficulty  of  attacking  the  paradox,  so  long  as  it  was 
admitted  that  no  one  could  of  deliberate  purpose  act  con- 
trary to  what  seemed  to  him  best  Now,  Aristotle's  diver- 
gence from  Socrates  had  not  led  him  so  far  as  to  deny 
this ;  while  for  the  Stoics  who  had  receded  to  the  origin^ 
Socratic  porition,  the  difficulty  was  still  more  patent  In 
fact,  a  philosopher  who  maintains  that  virtue  is  essentially 
knowledge  has  to  choose  between  altematiTb  paradoxes: 
he  must  either  allow  vice  to  be  involuntary,  or  affirm 
ignorance  to  be  voluntary.  The  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma 
ia  at  any  rate  the  less  duigerous  to  morality,  and  as  such 
the  Stoics  chose  it  But  they  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of 
their  perplexities ;  for  while  they  were  thus  driven  on  one 
line  of  thought  to  an  extreme  extension  of  the  range  of 
human  volitioo,  their  view  of  the  physical  universe  involved 
an  equally  thorough-going  determiuism.  How  could  the 
vieioas  man  be  responsible  if  his  vice  were  strictly  pre- 
determined! The  Stoics  answered  that  the  error  which 
iras  the  essence  of  vice  was  so  iar  voluntary  that  it  conld 
be  avoided  if  men  chose  to  exercise  their  reason ;  no  doubt 
it  depended  on  the  innate  force  and  firmness'  of  a  man's 
BOid_  whether  his  reason  was  thus  effectually  exercised ;  bnt 
monl  tesponubili^  was  saved  if  the  vicious  act  proceeded 
tnm  the  man  himmf  and  not  from  any  external  cause. 

With  an  this  we  have  got  little  way  towards  ascertaining 
the  positive  practical  content  of  this  wisdom.  How  are  we 
to  emer^  from  the  barren  circle  of  affirming  (I)  that 
wladcmi  II  the  sole  good  and  unwisdom  the  sole  ev^,  and 
(2)  that  wisdom  b  we  knowledf^  of  good  and  evil;  and 
attain  some  method  for  deieniuningthepartieulataof  good 
MmductI  Both  Cynicism  and Stoieiim  stood  in  n»Ml  of 
mch  a  method  to  complete  thdr  doctrine^  since  neither 
school  was  prepared  to  maintain  that  what  the  sage  does 
U  indiffBrent  (no  leas  than  what  UUOa  him),  inovided  only 
he  doei  it  with  a  full  oonnetiott  (tf  its  indiffawBee.  The 
pynioi^  however,  aeam  to  hxn  made  no  philoniducal 


1  Tbe  Btoici  mm  not  qnita  ■gimd  m  to  the  lasUMiablll^  of  firtna, 
hat  tlMj  «M«  igtMd  thid,  when  one*  pBMlMlJ,  It  ooald  coif  b«  loit 
tknmA  tbs  low  of  nuon  ItMlf. 

'  Hsoe*  MiM  mtinlMn  of  tlia  Kbool,  without  rqjeeting  tlw  itaflnlUon 
«r  Tirtss-kaewUd^  oIm  defloea  It  H  "strHtftb  ua  ton.  " 


provision  for  this  need ;  they  wwe  content  to  mean  1^ 
virtue  what  any  plain  man  meant  by  it,  except  in  ao  far  as 
their  Reuse  of  independence  led  them  to  reject  certain 
received  precepts  and  prqndices.  The  Stoics,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  woi^ed  out  a  detailed  system  of  duties— or, 
as  they  tetined  them,  <*  things  meet  and  fit "  {mfi^^Kwra) 
for  all  occasions  of  life  ;  UiSy  were  further  eapedally 
concerned  to  comprehend  them  nnder  a  general  formula. 
They  foond  this  by  bringing  out  the  poutive  significance 
of  the  notion  of  Nature,  which  the  Cynic  had  used  chiefly 
in  a  negative  way,  as  an  antithesis  to  the  "  conaentioos  ' 
(vQtuK)j  from  which  his  knowledge  had  made  him  frea 
Even  in  this  n^ative  use  of  the  notion,  it  is  necessarily 
implied  that  wlutevec  in  man  is  "  natural " — that  is, 
prior  to  and  nncormpted  by  social  customs  and  conventions, 
— must  furnish  valid  guidance  for  conduct  Bnt  whence 
can  this  antiiorily  belong  to  the  natural,  unless  natnr^  the 
ordered  creation  of  whi<m  man  is  a  parl^  be  itself  somehow 
reasonable,  an  expression  or  embodiment  of  divine  law  and 
wisdom  1  The  conception  of  the  worid,  as  organized  and 
filled  by  divine  thought,  was  common,  in  some  form,  to  all 
the  philosophies  that  looked  back  to  Socrates  as  their 
founder, — ^the  Ue^arians,  as  we  saw,  even  maintaining  that 
this  thought  was  the  sole  reality.  This  latter  doctrine 
harmonized  thoroughly  with  the  Stoic  view  of  human  good ; 
but  being  unable  to  conceive  aubatanoe  idealistically,  they 
(with  considenble  aid  from  the  earlier  ^atem  of  HericUtus) 
supplied  a  materialistic  ude  to  their  pantheism, — conceiving 
divine  thought  as  an  attribute  of  the  purest  and  moat 
primaiy  of  material  substances,  a  subtle  fleiy  «ther. 
They  held  the  phjrsicai  world  to  have  been  developed  out 
of  Zens,  BO  concaved ;  to  be,  in  fact  ^  modification  of  hia 
eternal  substance  &to  which  it  would  ultimately  be  con- 
sumed and  re-abeorbed ;  meanwhile  it  waa  throoghont 
permeated  with  the  fashioning  force  of  hia  divine  apiril^ 
and  perfectly  ordered  by  his  presdent  law.  TMb  theologiod 
view  of  the  physical  universe  had  a  donhle  effisct  on  tha 
ethica  of  the  Stoi&  In  the  first  place  it  gave  to  hia 
cardinal  conviction  of  the  all-sufficient^  ol  wisdom  foi 
human  wellbeing  a  root  of  coemical  fact,  and  en  atmo- 
sphere of  religious  and  social  emotion.  The  exerdse  of 
wisdom  was  now  viewed  as  the  pure  life  of  that  particle  of 
divine  substance  which  was  in  very  truth  the  "  god  within 
him ;"  the  reason  whose  supremaqr  he  maintain^  was  the 
reason  of  Zens,  and  of  all  goda  and  reasonable  men,  no' 
less  than  his  own ;  its  realiatimi  in  any  one  indindual 
was  thne  tlie  commtm  good  of  all  rational  beinga  as  such  f 
"  the  aage  oonld  not  stretoh  out  a  finger  lightiy  without 
thweby  benefiting  all  other  aages,** — nay,  it  might  even  be 
saidthathe  was  "as  useful  to  Zeus  as  Zens  to  him.'^  But 
again,  the  same  conception  served  to  hannonize  the  higher 
and  the  lower  elements  of  human  life.  For  even  in  the 
physical  or  non-«tional  man,  as  originally  constitated,  we 
may  see  dear  indicaticms  of  the  divine  design,  whidi  it 
belongs  to  hia  rational  will  to  cany  into  oooscioas  execu* 
tion ;  indeed,  in  tha  firstitaga  of  hnmsn  life,  before  reason 
is  fully  developed,  uneorrupted  natural  impulse  effects  what 
is  afterwards  the  work  of  reason.  Thus  the  formula  of 
"  living  aooording  to  natare,"  in  ita  application  to  mao 
the  "  rational  animal,"  may  be  nnderstood  both  as  durecfang 
that  reason  is  to  govwn,  and  as  indioating  how  that  gown* 
mont  is  to  be  prat^ically  exercised.  In  man,  aa  in  ewy 
other  atdmal,  from  the  moment  of  birth  natnral  impulse 
prompts  to  self-preservation,  and  to  the  maintenance  his 
phyaical  frame  m  its  origiiul  integrity;  then,  wim  reaaoii 
haa  b^eni  developed  and  has  rtio^ized  itself  aa  its  own 
sole-  good, -these. "  piunaqr-  endsM  iiatnie **  an&  whatever 
—  • — T-T» — •—  ' — r>oa  n  . 

*  It  Ii  ai^)u«BUrln  view  of  thU  anloa  In  nuon  of  ntloul  Mnn 
that  frirnHa  an  allowod  to  be  "  utenial  gooda  "  to  th«  ng^  sad  tlist 
tha  (OWNflQB  of  ^  cUldiw  b  slso  GOtuU«l  a  gOQ^ 
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promotM  tluM  atin  conititate  thft  oatward  ofajeeti  at  which 
naion  is  to  um;  thwre  is  %  certain  nine  (ifw)  in  them,  in 
propartioQ  to  which  they  ere  "  preferred"  (rpetfyixira)  and 
their  oppoeitee  **  ngected"  (iwowpo^/imi) ;  indeed,  it  ie  only 
in  the  dae  and  ootwietent  exeroae  of  each  preference  and 
rejection  that  wiedom  can  fiod  ita  practical  maniftetatioa. 
Xn  thie  way  all  or  moat  of  the  things  oommonlj  judged  to  be 
*'gooda" — ^health,  atrength,  Wfttlth,  fama,^  Ac., — are  brought 
within  the  ephere  of  the  aage's  ehoioe,  though  hia  real  good 
still  is  solely  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ohnoe,  and  not  in  the 
thing  ehoeen ;  jnst  as  an  archer  urns  at  a  bolfe  eye,  his  end 
being  not  the  mark  itself,  but  the  mamiestatioa  of  his  skill 
in  hitting  it 

It  is  to  be  obsMved  that  the  adoption  d  "oonformify  to 
nature,"  ai  the  general  poaitlve  mle  for  outward  ocndact, 
originated  in  the  Academic  sduxd,  whioh,  after  Flaio's  death, 
seems  to  have  separated  ethica  frun  cntology  as  oranpletdy 
as  Aristotle.  We  find  **  nature*  used  as  a  cardinal  notion  in 
ethics  both  by  Spensippns,  Plato's  auocessOT,  and 

by  Xenocrates,  the  oontampcnvry  of  Aristotle.  Indeed,  their 
fundamental  doo^ine  apparenUy  differed  fnnn  the  Stoio's 
only  in  calling  "  good"  what  the  latter  called  "  preferred," 
and  oonsistcotly  affirming  that  Tirtne  was  sofficie&t 
by  itself  for  hapfo&ess,  but  not  far  perfect  hi^^esa.  A 
view  nearly  the  same,  but  allowing  more  import- 
anoa  to  outward  eiroonisUnoes,  was  maintained  by  the  Pari- 
patetios;  on  whom^  when  the  ener^es  of  PI^s  school 
were  absorbed  in  sceptioism  (300-100  B.C.),  it  chiefly 
devolTed  to  maintain  the  more  moderate*  claims  of  mcrality 
in  contrast  to  the  paradoxes  of  StoteiHn.  It-  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  one  sohod  thought  it  nam  pommiiy 
to  refuse  the  onnmon  nimas  of  "good"  and  ''0TQ*to 
things '*  preferred  "  and  rajeotod,*  and  patent  ineondataney 
to  make  wisdom  manifMt  ttaeU  in  ahooiing  among  ol^ecta 
that  wisdom  knew  to  be  indifferent ;  while  to  Ae  other  it 
seemed  the  esMnco  of  ^hUmighy  to  be  thu  ind^Mident 
of  outward  things  while  yet  enieiBed  npca  them. 

So  far  wa  have  eooudand  tlw  "nature  "  <tf  the  indiTidval 
man  as  ^ert  from  hia  mkhI  nlationa ;  but  it  is  obnous 
that  the  t^Mce  of  virtue,  oommmfy  oono^Ted,  lies 
ehieflj  In  theae,  and  this  waa  folly  leoQgnised  in  the  Stoio 
Booonnt  ot  doties  (jratfTKom) ;  indeed^  their  expositiiHi  of 
the  "  natnrcl "  basii  of  jnatiee,  the  orideDoaa  in  man's 
mental  and  phyneal  oowtitntiOD  that  he  was  bom  not  for 
himaelf  bnt  for  mankind,  ia  the  most  important  part  of  thnr 
work  in  the  region  ot  praetioal  morality.  He^  however, 
we  eapeeaallynottoethe  double  dgnifioanoe  of  "utnral/  aa 
applied  to  (1)  what  actually  eodsta  eveiywhere  «r  for  the 
moat  parl^  uid  (3)  what  wvnld  enat  if  the  original  of 
man'a  life  ware  fiil^  earned  out;  and  ««  Ind  uat  the 
Stoics  have  not  dearly  harmonised  tiu  two  danenta  of  the 
notion.  That  man  wu**  naturally"  a  aodal  animal  Aristotle 
had  already  taught ;  that  all  ratitnal  beinp^  in  tiie  unity 
ai  the  season  that  ia  conmon  to  all,  fnrn  natotally  one 
ounmnni^  with  a  oommon  law  was  (aa  we  saw)  an 
immediato  inferenoa  from  ita  Btoie  conception  of  the 
nnivMae  aa  a  whde.  That  the  members  ot  thU  "  d!tj  of 
Zeus  *  shoald  ehaorve  their  contracts,  abstain  bvm  mutual 
nann,  eombine  to  ^oteot.  each  other  from  injury,  were 
obvious  prants  of  natural  law  ;  whil^  again,  it  was 
eloarly  necessary  to  tiw  preaervatimi  of  human  sociot;  that 


>  nt  Stolct  ■Mm  to  lim  vsrM  In  flitlr  Ttew  at "  good  npnU, " 
;  mt  Bnt,  whan  tba  uhool  vu  man  andar  tha  Inflaatwa  of 
Cjniclam,  tbajr  profaMad  an  oatmd  «a  vail  an  tavard  IndUEuvBoa 
toll;  alUinatalTthaTaoiwadodthepointtowmmoBmMa^aadlndiKt 
•d  It  tmong  vptrrtJwm. 

*  Thara  vara  dlffartDt  dagraaa  of  tbia  modaratlon,  but  m  no  aaaa 
waa  It  vary  tnodarata  ; — if  wa  may  Jndga  from  tba  axUnt  to  vbkb 
Ariatotla'a  auooaaaor  Tbaopkraatua  wu  attacked  tor  bit  waaknaaa  in 
coBoadlng  Oat  tban  waa  •  dag.'w  of  tartars  wUcb  weald  preresS  • 
HOod  man  from  1»ln(  bsppjr* 


its  members  should  form  sexual  nuons,  produce  childran, 
and  bestow  care  oo  their  rearing  and  training.  But  bsyond 
this  nature  did  not  seem  to  go  in  determining  the  reUtiona 
of  the  sexes;  accordingly,  we  find  that  community  of 
wives  was  a  feature  of  Zeno's  ideal  commonvealtli,  jaat  as 
it  was  of  Plato's ;  and  other  Sttnca  are  repreaented  s*  main- 
taining and  illnstoatiiig  with  rather  offensive  paradoxea, 
the  oonventimality  and  r^tivity  of  the  reoeived  code  of 
sexual  morality;  while,  again,  the  strict  theory  of  the 
school  recognised  no  govsmment  or  laws  aa  true  or  bind- 
ing except  thoee  the  sage  ;  he  alone  is  tHa  true  mlar, 
the  true  king.  So  far,  the  Stoic  "  nature  "  seeou  in  danger 
of  being  aa  revolnticmaty  as  RousBeaa'^  PraoticoIIy, 
however,  this  revolutionary  aspect  of  the  notion  was  kept 
for  the  most  part  in  the  background ;  the  rational  law  of  an 
ideal  community  waa  peacefully  undistinguished  from  the 
positive  ordinanoes  and  customs  of  actual  society ;  and  the 
"  natural  *  ties  that  actually  bonnd  each  man  to  family, 
kinsmen,  fatherland,  and  to  unwise  humanity  generally, 
supplied  the  oatiine  on  which  the  external  manifestation  of 
justice  wai  delineated.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  that 
the  sage  was  to  take  part  in  public  life ;  and  it  doea  not 
appear  that  his  politioal  actimi  waa  to  be  regulated  by  anjr 
other  princi|dea  than  those  conunonlv  accepted  in  his  com 
munity.  Similarly,  in  the  view  taken  1^  tiu  Stoica  of  the 
datieo  of  social  decorum,  and  in  their  attitude  to  the  popular 
religi<m,  we  find  a  flnotuating  oompromise  between  the  die 
position  to  repudiate  what  ia  ertifidal  and  ocmventumalf 
and  the  disposition  to  revere  what  iaaotual  and  establiahed 
whidi  both  equally  spring  from  the  very  core  of  thei 
craed. 

Anton;  the  primary  enda  of  nature,  hi  which  wisdom  i»- 
oogniied  a  oartain  erability,  the  Sttnoa  indnded  freedom 
from  bodily  pain ;  hut  they  refused,  even  in  this  outer  court 
of  wiadon,  to  find  a  place  for  pleasnie.  Tbaj  held  that 
the  latter  waa  not  an  object  (rfunc<ffmpted  natural  impulse, 
but  an  "aftetgrowdi,*  a  mere  enueqnenoe  of  natural  im- 
pnlaaa  attaining  their  ends.  They  thus  endeavoured  to 
resist  Epicureanism  even  on  the  ground  where  tha  latter 
seems  jmsM  faei4  strongest;  in  its  appeal,  namely,  to  the 
natural  pleasure-seeking  of  all  living  things.  Nor  did  they 
merely  mean  by  pleasure  (^&uy^  the  gratification  of  bodi^ 
appetite ;  we  find  CSirynppua  or^ng,  aa  a  dedsive 
argnmwt  againafc  Arutotle  that  pure  speculatiw  wai 
"  a  kind  amusement;  that  is,  pleaaure."  Thisbdngsoy 
the  distinction  that  they  drew  between  pleasure^  and  ib» 
« joj  and  gladness"  (jgipd,  ti^pommi)  that  accompanied 
the  exercise  itf  virtue,  cannot  but  aeem  somewliat  arlatraiy. 
We  must  obaerve^  however,  that  even  this  "  mord  pleasur%'' 
aa  a  modem  would  cwwider  it,  thoogh  insepan^  in  the 
Stoic  view  from  wellbein^  waa  not  ita  moat  essentid  couf 
stituenk  It  is  only  by  a  modem  misrepresentetion  of 
BtdciBm  ttat  tranquillity  «  serenity  of  soul  is  taken  as  tha 
red  nhimato  end,  to  which  ezerdse  of  virtue  is  merely 
n  means.  In  Z«i<^s  ^stem,  as  in  AiiBtotle*!,  it  is  good 
aetivi^,  and  not  the  fseUng  that  attends  it,  which  conr 
stitutes  the  essenee  of  good  Hfib  At  the  same  tim^  since 
pleasant  feeling  of  some  kind  must  dwsys  have  been  the 
chief  dement  in  the  common  cooceptitm  of  Greek  fi8ai/wrM 
aa  well  aa  of  English  "happiness,"  it  is  probaUe  that 
the  serme  Joys  of  virtue  snd  the  grieflessness  whidi 
the  sage  was  conceived  to  mdntein  amid  the  worst  tor- 
tures, fmned  the  mdn  attractions  of  Stddsm  for  ordinary 
minds.  In  this  sense  it  may  be  fairly  add  that  Stmcs  and 
Epicureans  made  rifd  offers  to  monldnd  ai  the  same  kind 
of  happiness ;  and  the  philosophicd  peculiarities  of  dther 
ayatem  may  be  equally  tracied  toj^e  same^dedre  of 

iiwntaining  tiiat  injepw^^  p4j}lbs^^H^"T 
of  life  which  seemed  essentid  to  a  settled  sercSlty  of  soul. 
The  Stoic  claims  on  thia  head  were  the  loftiest ;  as  the 
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weUbwig  oi  Ouit  ugtt  wu  miofeodualkt  not  onlj  of  tzUr- 
tuX  tiling  tnd  hodHj  oonditioiit,  bat  td  time  itulf ;  it  wh 
fnllf  nUind  in  a  augle  ezemaa  of  wiadom  and  ocnld  not 
ba  monued  dnmtion.  Tbu  pandox  ii  violent,  bnt  it 
ia  qnite  in  harnumj  with  the  spirit  of  Stoioiam;  and  we 
are  more  atartled  to  find  that  tiie  Epioamn  aage,  no  leas 
than  the  Stoic,  ia  to  be  bappy  even  on  the  rack  j  Uut  hie 
hsppineea,  too,  is  ootmpaired  hj  being  restricted  in  doratioo, 
whn  hia  mind  has  apprehended  the  natutal  limita  of  life  j 
tha^  in  short,  Epicurus  uoksa  no  leaaatruiBOiueffiDcts  than 
Zeno  to  eliminate  imperfeotiou  from  the  oonditions  ot 
human  ezistenoa.  This  charaoteriatic^  howem,  is  the  kejr 
to  the  chief  differences  between  Epiearaaaiam  and  the  more 
nalTe  hedonism  of  Arirtippns.  Tba  Utter  system  gave  the 
simplest  and  nuafc  obnous  answer  to  the  inquiry  ^er  ulti- 
mate good  ibr  okan;  bnt  besides  being  liuile^  when 
developed  otmaistent^and  anraserTedly,  to  offend  the  epm- 
mou  mnal  eonsoionsnesB»  it  conspiououHy  failed  to  ptoride 
the  ooQipIeteneas  *  and  "  seeority  '  which,  as  Aristotfo 
says,  one  divines  to  belong  to  man's  troe  Oood.*  Philo- 
sophy, in  the  Oreek  view,  diould  be  the  art  as  well  as  the 
scienoe  of  good  life;  and  hedoniatu  philoaophy  would  seem 
a  boQgliDg  and  unoertain  art  of  pleaaare,  as  pleasare  is 
ordiuojrily  oonoeiTod.  Nay,  it  would  even  be  found  that 
the  habit  of  phfloeophioal  reflection  often  oper^ed  adversely 
to  the  attaiammt  of  this  end,  by  developing  the  thinker's 
self-conaciouaneaa,  so  aa  to  disturb  that  normal  relation  to 
external  objects  on  which  the  seat  of  ordinary  enjoyment 
depettda.  Henoe  we  find  that  later  thinkers  of  the  C;rTanaie 
school  felt  thenueWee  oompeUed  to  ehange  their  fundamen- 
tal notion ;  thus  Theodorus  defined  the  good  ai  **  gladnea^ 
(wBiQ  depeadipg  on  wisdom,  ss  distinct  horn  man 
pBUore,  while  Hegeatas  jHoelsimed  that  happiness  was  un- 
attainable^ and  that  the  chief  function  of  wisdom  was  to 
lender  life  painleaa  by  producing  indifferenoe  to  iJI  thinga 
that  i^ve  [Measure.  But  by  such  changea  Uieir  system  lost 
the  support  that  it  had  had  in  the  pleaaure-seekii^ 
tendencies  of  ordinary  men;  indeed,  with  Hegeeias  the  pui^ 
suit  of  pleasure  has  turned  into  its  opposite^  and  one  is  not 
sorpriMd  to  1  earn  that  this  hedonist's  lectures  were  forbidden 
as  stifflolatiog  to  suicide.  It  was  dear  that  if  pbiloeophic 
hedonism  waa  to  be  established  on  a  broad  and  firm  basis, 
it  must  somehow  combine  in  its  notion  of  good  what  the 
plain  man  naturally  soo^t  with  what  philoeopby  could 
ptanaibly  offer.  Such  a  combiDation  was  effected,  with 
some  little  viidence^  l^*  Epicurus;  whoae  system  withsll  its 
defecta  shewed  a  nmarkaUe  power  of  standing  the  teet  of 
time^  aa  it  attracted  the  unqualified  adhesi<Hi  of  generation 
after  genention  of  disciples  for  a  period  (rf  more  than  six 
oentnnes, 

Epicurus  maintains,  on  the  one  hand,  as  emphatioelly  as 
AristippUB,  that  pleasure  is  the  sole  ultimate  good,  and  pain 
the  sde  e^ ;  that  no  pleasure  is  to  be  reje^ed  except  for 
its  painful  consequences,  and  no  pain  to  be  ohoeen  except 
as  a  means  to  greater  (deasure ;  that  the  stringency  ot  ail 
laws  and  customs  depends  solely  on  the  legal  and  aocial 
penalties  attached  to  their  violation;  that,  in  shtHt,  all  vii^ 
taoos  conduct, and  all  speonlative  activity  are  empty  and 
useless,  except  as  contributing  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 
agent's  Iif&  And  be  assoree  us  that  he  means  by  pleasure 
If  hat  plain  men  mean  by  it ;  and  that  if  the  gratifications 
of  appetite  and  sense  are  discarded,  the  notion  is  emptied 
of  its  signifioauce.  So  far  the  system  would  aecm  to  suit 
the  inolinatious  of  the  moat  thoroogb-going  voluptuary. 
Bat  its  aspect  changee  wheo  we  learn  that  the  highest  point 
of  pleasure  whether  in  body  or  mind,  is  to  be  attained  by 
the  mere  removal  of  pain  or  disturbance,  after  whi^ 
pUuare  admits  of  variation  only  and  not  of  augmentation ; 
'■ha*  therefore  the  utmost  gratification  of  which  the  body  ia 
a.paUe  may  be  ^ovided  by  the  simplest  meana^  and  tha 
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When  farther  we  a»  told  flat  the  ittainiientalhiTOiiMlai 
depends  ahnoat  entirely  vpoo  ioai^  and  right  ealouUtina, 
fortune  having  ver^  liMe  to  do  with  it ;  that  the  pleaauai 
and  pains  of  the  miod  are  far  more  Important  thanthoee  d 

the  body,  owing  to  the  of  foaling  couaed  by 

memory  and  anticipation;  and  that  an  indiqpoBaaUa  ew- 
dition  of  mental  happineaa  liaa  in  nlisving  the  mind  of  all 
Buperstiti(ms,  which  ean  onl^  ba  eSaeted  bf  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  physical  ontvaneh—we  aaa  that  an  amp* 
place  ia  aaeured  in  thiai^stem  tor  tiie  exMoise  of  the  phuc^ 
sophio  intdleot  So  agu^  in  the  atreaa  that  Epmuiis 
lays  on  the  mieeij  which  the  moat  aeent  wrang-doiif  muat 
necessarily  cause  the  doer,  from  tha  perpetual  fear  of  dia> 
ooveiy,  and  in  hia  anberut  anltatioA^  the  value  of  di^ 
ittteraited  frtendalupk  wa  leoogniae  a  nnoere,  thn^  not 
completely  auoceasful,  effort  to  avoid  the  offence  hat  eon. 
natent  agoiatic  liedonisi&  ia  ut  to  give  to  ordinary  huauu 
feeling.  Aa'regarda  Meadihipk  indeed,  tha  aau^la  ef 
Epienma,  who  waa  amaa  of  aager  and afisotionate tempera- 
ment,  and  peculiarly  unezdusive  sympathies,*  was  probably 
more  effective  than  his  teaching.  The  genial  Cdlowahip^ 
the  philoeophic  cnnmnnity  that  he  collected  in  hia  garden 
remained  a  striking  feature  in  the  traditiona  cf  lus  idiool ; 
and  OMtainly  the  ideal  whidiStMOB  and  Epicureans  equally 
cherished,  of  a  brotheriiood  of  sages  united  in  harmonious 
smooth-fiowing  existence^  was  moat  easily  realised  <m  the 
Epicurean  plan  of  withdrawing  from  polittcel  and  dialectical 
conflict  to  simple  living  and  serene  leieure,  in  imitatirm  id 
the  eternal  leisure  of  the  gods  apart  from  the  fortoitoas 
eonooursa  of  stoma  that  we  eall  a  worid. 

Ihe  two  ayatms  that  have  just  been  described  wisre  thoae 
that  most  pronunently  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
ancient  world,  ao  f ar  aa  it  waa  directed  to  ethics,  from 
their  almoet  aimultaneona  origin  to  the  end  al  ^e  3d 
century  a.d^  when  Stoioism  almoet  vanishes  from  our 
view.  But  tide  by  side  with  them  the  schools  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  still  maintained  a  continuity  of  tradition,  and  a 
more  or  leas  vigorous  life ;  and  philoeophy,  aa  a  reoogniaed 
element  of  Qmoo-Roman  oalture,  was  uiderstood  to  be 
divided  among  these  four  braaehea  The  internal  history, 
however,  of  the  four  eokools  waa  very  diffsrenL  We  find 
no  devdopment  worthy  of  notice  in  Aristotelian  ethioB ;  in 
fact  the'  philoeophio  eoeigy  of  this  school  seema  to  have 
been  eomewhat  weighpti  down  by  &e  inberitanee  bf  tha 
master's  vast  w<»k,  and  distracted  by  the  example  of  his 
many-aided  activity.  The  Eptoureans,  sgsin,  from  their 
unqneetiwung  aooeptanoe  of  the  "dogmas"'  oi  their 
founder,  almoet  deserve  to  be  called  a  sect  rather  than  a 
sohooL  On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  Stoicism  ara 
vwy  noteworthy ;  and  we  are  peculiarly  well  able  to  trace 
thetn,  as  the  oi^y  original  writings  ci  t^  sohool  which  w« 
possess  are  those  of  the  later  Boman  Btoioa  Theee 
ehangaa  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  natural  inner 
devdopment  ol  the  aystem,  parti;  to  the  reaction  of  the 
Boman  mind  on  the  fleeentudly  Greek  doctrine  which  it 
received, — a  reaction  all  the  more  inevitable  from  the  very 
affinity  between  the  Stoio  aege  and  the  andeat  Roman 
ideal  of  manliness.  It  was  natural  that^the  eariier  Stoics 
should  be  chiefly  occupied  with  delineating  the  inner  and 
outer  characteristica  of  ideal  wisdom  and  virtue^  and 
that  the  gap  between  the  ideal  sage  and  the  actual  philo- 
sopher, though  never  ignored,  should  yet  be  somewhat 
overlooked.  But  when  the  question  "  What  is  man's 
good  1 "  had  bew  answered  1^  an  elaborate  ezpoaiti<m  of 
peifeot  wisdom,  the  other  question  "  Bow  vmf  a  man 

1  It  k  noted  of  Um  that  k«  did  not  dlad^MU  oiMipmClai  «ilbflr  af 
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emet^  from  the  miieiy  and  lolly  of  the  mvld,  and  get  on 
tha  way  towards  wisdom  I  *  woald  naturally  attract  atten- 
tion; and  the  preponderance  <^  moral  over  ideBtifie 
interest,  which  waa  charaeterietie  of  the  Bomu  mind, 
would  tend  to  give  thia  qneatioa  eapedal  promineDce. 
Thiu  philoac^hy.  in  the  Tiew  of  Seneca  and  Epictetna, 
comea  to  present  iteeU  as  the  healer  to  whom  men  cone 
from  a  aenae  of  their  weakneia  and  diaaaae^ — whoee  bosineas 
ia  "  with  the  tick  not  with  the  whole;*  the  wisdom  by 
which  ihe  heale  ia  not  something  that  needa  long  diaaartar 
tione  or  dialectical  anbtletiea,  bat  rather  oontiniiu  praetioek 
self-diacipline,  aelf-ezamination.  The  aame  aenae  <tf  the 
gap  between  theory  and  hid  ffim  to  the  raligioiia  element 
of  Stoicism  a  new  fotee  and  a  new  aqieet;  the  aoiil,  oon- 
•cions  of  ita  veafcDess,  leana  «n  the  thou^  of  God,  aad  in 
tiie  philoaopber's  atUtode  tomrda  eitenial  «venta|  Tpcm 
reai^iation  preponderatea  ant  aalf-poised  indiffeianoa ;  the 
old  adf-reliance  of  the  reason,  looking  down  on  man's 
natural  life  as  a  mere  field  for  its  •xarciia^  dvinks  and 
dwindles,  making  roran  for  a  poaitin  KTenion  to  the  flaah 
B8  aa  aliea  element  impriaoung  and  hanparing  the  tfbiA  ; 
the  body  baa  oone  to  be  *  "oupM  vhiu  the  aool 
sostain^"^  wildlife  a  "aqoun  la  a  itnnge  land;"'  in 
■luff^  the  elliioal  Ideallim  d  Zeno  haa  b^gnn  to  bonow 
frtnn  the  metambyaical  idealiam  ctf  FUt& 

In  no  one  d  Oeae  adioclairaa  the  oatmrd  edienMa 
tradition  eo  nndi  strained  by  iniwr  chaim  aa  it  waa  in 
Flato'a.  The  altezatiou^  hoverer,  ia  the  metapbyikal 
positioa  of  the  Academics  aeem  to  have  had  leas  ^ect  on 
their  eUiioal  teaching  than  mi^  be  expected,  at,  ersn 
daring  the  period  of  Sc^itieisB,  th^y  appear  to  lum 
presented  aa  probable  dw  aame  gonenl  view  ol  hUMu 
good  which  Antiochna  afterwaida  dogmatioally  ansoiinGed 
aa  a  miTal  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  "  tnokaita  " — 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  And  dniing  tfw  oreitffd  period  (tf  a 
eenttoy  aad  a  half  that  iBtarreneo  between  AatioduN  and 
Flotareh,  we  may  ani^KMe  the  aohool  to  htm  *"«*i't*fp*^ 
the  old  oontnmi^  wiUi  StoiciaBi  on  auuk  die  aame 
grooad;  aeoeptiog  the  fomnla  of  ''life  aoeonUng  to 
natore^"  bnt  deaiiBiding  that  Uio  "good  "  of  maa  aoonld 
refer  to  hia  natote  aa  a  wh^  the  good  of  bia  ntional  part 
being  the  chief  elemw^  and  alw^  ptefenbla  in  eaae  of 
coniUet^  bnt  yet  not  absolntely  bia  ade  good.  When,  how- 
tmtf  in  haTf  come  to  notarcb,  the  same  teadendea  of 
diaQga  duw  themaelTee  tint  we  baee  noticed  fai  later 
Stmdsm.  The  emo^tioa  €l  a  normal  baimoay  between 
the  higher  and  lower  elements  of  huaaa  life  has  begun  to 
be  disturbed,  and  the  aide  of  Flato^a  teabhing  that  deak 
with  the  ineritaUe  ittpwfectioDa  ol  the  w<^  of  concrete 
experience  becomes  again  prominent.  For  ezsmjde,  we 
find  Flutarch  adopting  and  amplifying  the  saggeation  ia 
Flato'a  latest  treatise  (the  Lam$)  tut  ttiis  imperfection  ie 
due  to  a  bad  world-eool  that  stiiTea  against  tiie  good, — a 
anggeation  which  is  alien  to  the  genual  tomv  of  F1ato*B 
doctrine,  and  had  eonaequMitly  Uan  nnnotioed  during  the 
interreoing  centuriee.  We  obserre,  sgain,  the  Talne  that 
Plutarch  attaches,  not  merely  to  the  sustdounent  end 
cMUolatum  of  rational  religioo,  bat  to  the  npematoral 
GommunieationB  Tonchsafsd  by  the  diTint^  to  certain 
hnman  bnnga  in  oertain  statee, — as  in  dnwna,  throvgh 
oiades,  or  by  special  wamingp,  like  thoee  ai  the  geniua  d 
Socratee.  For  these  flashee  ^  intaition,  he  holda,  the  soul 
should  be  prepared  by  tranquil  r^nee^  and  the  sulqugation 
of  aenenality  through  abstiuenoeb  T^a  same  estrangement 
between  mind  and  matter,  the  eame  aacetio  effort  to  ad^in 
by  aloofness  from  the  body  a  pure  receptivity  for  divine 
or  semi-dirine  inflnenees,  is  exhfttited  in  the  reiind  Z^iha- 
foreaniam  of  the  first  and  aeoond  eentniiea         Bat  the 
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general  tendency  that  we  are  noting  did  not  find  ita  foil 
expreesion  in  a  tsesoned  philoeophical  ayetoi  until  we 
some  to  the  latest-bran  oi  the  great  thinkara  of  anti^liy — 
the  Egyptian  Flotinos. 

The  ayitem  of  Flotinna  (30fi-370  a.d.)  is  ji  stalking 
derelopmeat  ot  diat  element  <tf  Tlatmiisu  whidi  haa  had 
moat  fascination  fntiie  mediaral  and  era 
mind,  but  vhidi  had  almost  nnfahed  out  of  ai|^  for  tut 
eentarieik  At  the  auue  time  the  diffnenoea  b^wen  this 
Neo-Flatoniam  aad  the  original  natoniam  are  all  the  more 
notew«thy  from  the  rercrent  adheeiaa  to  the  latter  whiA 
the  fonur  alwi^  naintaiaa.  Flat^  we  saw,  identified 
good  with  the  real  eseence  of  du'ngi ;  and  tittB,  again,  with, 
that  in  them  whidi  ia  deflaitely  caQoeiraUe  end  knowable. 
K  beloagi  to  tiiia  view  to  tegard  the  imperfecticni  or  bad- 
ness ct  uingi  es  aosnairikat  deroid  of  real  bein^  and  ao  in^ 
eapaUe  U  Mng  dsAnitefy  thought  «r  known ;  aeenrdingly, 
we  find  that  Fkto  baa  no  technical  tnm  fw  tiial  in  the 
concrete  eensible  world  which  bindeiB  it  fnna  perfectly  ex- 
pressing the  abatiaot  ideal  vodd,  and  which  in  Aristolle^ 
ayatem  ia  distingaialied  aa  abaolately  fwmlesa  matter  (SXq). 
And  ao^  when  we  pass  frun  the  ootohigy  to  the  ethics  of 
Ptatcnian,  we  find  tha^  thon^  the  h^pieet  Ufa  ia  only  to 
be  lealiasd  by  taming  away  from  concrrte  human  aftaiia 
aad  thdr  su^erial  enTirooaiea^  atill  tin  sennble  world  ia 
not  yet  aa  object  of  poaitiTe  moni  aveniui it  ia  latiier 
■"■*ii*h'"g  wbidi  the  philoec^dier  ia  aeriondy  omosmed  to 
make  aa  harmonioas,  ^ood,  and  beantifol  aa  ^Naaiblek  Bnt 
in  Heo-Hatcnism  tha  mferioiify  of  the  eonditiai  ia  lAidL 
the  embodied  human  aool  finda  itself  ia  more  intensely  and 
paiafnll^  felt;  heaoa  aa  anpreaa  neomltioB  c(  foimlcaa 
Bttltor  ( Aq)  aa  the  «  first  owil,''  from  Midi  ii  detired  Oo 
**  aeooid  nil,*  bo4y  (owfie),  to  vhoae  inflnenoa  all  the  aril 
m  the  ■onTa  exiitnoe  is  muk  Acoordia^  the  eUiica  ol 
Flottane  lepwaeut^  we  may  i^the  moral  idealiam  at  tiie 
Btoiea  cot  looae  from  natorei  The  only  good  of  man  ii,tiia 
pore  exiatanea  cf  the  Boul,  which  in  itoeU^  apart  fnan'tba 
contagioa  of  tiu  body,  is  perfectly  free  from  error  or  defect; 
all  higher  or  {Aikaophic  virtaea  (as  distingniahed  from  tha 
merely  "  miff*  fioma  of  ^rndenoe^  temperance,  justice,  and 
ccnraga)  are  BSssntkHy  pnrifioataona  from  thia  contsgion; 
until  the  higfaeat  mode  of  goodneea  ia  reached,  ia  which  the 
Bonl  baa  ao  ocmmmnity  with  the  body,  and  ia  oitiraly 
tamed  towards  reason.  It  ahoaldbeobsttred  thatFlotians 
himaslf  ia  atill  too  Flatmie  to  hold  that  the  aboolnto 
(BcrtifioaticB  ol  aatnral  bodily  appetitee  is  required  tat 
porifyiag  tiie  sonl;  but  this  sseetic  inference  was  drawn  to 
the  faUert  extent  by  hia  disciple  Forphyiy. 

nere  h^  howenr,  a  yet  hit^  point  to  be  reached  in 
the  upward  aaomt  of  the  Neo-Flatonist  from  matter ;  aad 
here  the  diTsrgence  vi  Flotiana  from  Fbtonio  idealism  is 
none  the  less  strikini^  because  it  can  to  aom4  extent  sup- 
pot  itself  on  Platonic  authori^.'  The  cardintl  aaeomption 
of  Platt^s  metaphyaie  ia,  that  the  real  u  d^nitely  thinkable 
and  knowable  in  proportion  aa  it  is  reel ;  so  that  the 
farther  the  mind  advances  in  abstraction  from  sensible  per- 
tieulars  and  apprehension  of  reel  being,  the  more  definite 
and  clear  its  tiiooght  beeomee.  Plotinu^  howerer,  ntgee 
that,  as  all  thought  invt^Tea  dlfierence  dnali^  of  some  ' 
kibd,  it  cannot  be  the  primary  fact  in  the  uniTsrse,  what 
wa  can  God.  He  must  bo  no  sssentid  unity  prior  to  this 
duality,  a  Being  whoUy  without  difference  or  detemiina* 
tion;  aad,  aoowdin^y,  the  higheet  mode  of  human  exist- 
enee»  in  which  the  amu  apprahsods  thia  abeolnte,  must^be 

nltimatsnottoii  li>.PUto*i  otAologjU,  u  we  hw,  tha  "gooll;'* 
as<luiiMbslstedtodsMvfbstU«BOadu  "bayoiid  Uiongbt  uid  bring* 
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one  in  wliioli  ftll  definite  thoogbt  !i  tranmnded,  and  all 
coQscioiuQew  of  self  loet  in  the  abawbing  acitacy. 
Forphyry  tella  as  that  his  master  notinns  attuned  the 
highest  state  four  fcimei  dnring  the  six  Tean  wlueh  \m  tgmt 

-with  him. 

Neo-Flatoniam  ii  ori^oally  Alexandrine,  and  more  than 
a  century  of  ita  ezisteDce  has  elapeed  before  we  find  it 
flourishing  on  the  old  Athenian  soil.  Henoe  it  is  often  re- 
garded as  Hellenistic  rather  than  Hellenic,  a  prodact  of  the 
mingling  of  (3reek  with  Oriental  oirilisation.  But  how- 
ever Oriental  may  have  been  the  cast  of  mind  that  eagerly 
embraced  the  theosophto  and  asoetio  views  that  have  jnst 
been  described,  the  forms  of  thought  by  which  these  views 
were'  philoBophically  reached  are  essentiaUy  Oreek;  and 
it  is  by  a  thoroughly  intelligible  process  of  natural  develop- 
ment, in  which  the  intensification  of  t^e  moral  oonscioos- 
ness  represented  by  Stoicism  plays  an  important  part,  that 
the  Hellsnio  porsnit  of  knowledge  culminates  in  a  prepara- 
tion for  ecstacy,  and  the  Hellenic  idealisation  of  man's 
natural  life  ends  In  a  settled  antipathy  to  the  body  and  its 
works.  At  the  same  time  we  ought  not  to  ovenook  the 
affinities  between  the  doctrine  of  Flotinua  and  tiiat  remark- 
able combination  of  Oreek  and  Hebrew  thought  which  Hiflo 
Jodaus  had  expounded  two  centuries  before ;  nor  the  fact 
that  Neo-Platonism  waa  developed  in  oonaeions  antagonism 
to  the  new  religton  which  had  spread  from  Jndea,  and  was 
already  threatening  the  con(juestof  the  Oroeo-Roman  world, 
and  uBo  to  those  fantastic  hybrids  of  Christianity  tod 
later  paganism,  tbe  Gnostic  systems;  nor,  finally,  that  it 
furnished  tbe  chief  theoreticd  support  in  the  last  desperate 
struggle  that  was  mode  under  Julian  to  retain  the  old  poly- 
theistic worship.  To  the  new  world  of  thought,  that  after 
the  failure  of  Uiis  struggle  waa  Jefinitely  established  npcm 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  we  have  now  to  turn. 

in.   CHKISTIUriTT  UtDXMYAL  KTHICS.— lo  tbo 

present  article  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  origin  of  the 
Chriatian  religion,  nor  with  its  outward  history;  theoanses 
of  its  resistless  development  during  the  first  thrae  centories ; 
ita  final  triumph  over  paganism ;  its  failure  to  eheok  ^ 
decay  of  the  HeUenistio  dviliation  that  osntoed  in  Con- 
stantinople, or  to  withstand  in  the  east  and  sooth  the 
focee  of  tiie  new  religioas  morement  that  burst  from 
Arabia  in  the  7th  century ;  its  snooeas  in  dominatLng  the 
■odal  chaos  to  which  tbe  barbarian  ianiiMiB  cadooed  the 
Westwnerapire;  the  important  part  ittoc&inadnelngfrom 
this  chaoa  the  new  civilised  order  to  whieh  wb  bekmg;  die. 
complex  and  varying  relatioM  in  whidt  it  hat  ^ee  stood 
to  the  political  organisayona,  Uie  social  liCe^  the  pragreariTe 
sdenoe^  tho  litnaiy  and  artistte  enltora  of  ou  nodov 
world.  Nor  have  we  to  consider  the  speoial  dodtrinea  that 
have  formed  the  bond  of  union  of  the  Ghristiaa  commmiities 
fn  any  other  than  llisix  ethical  aspect,  thdr  bowing  on  the 
•yatsmatization  of  hnmao  aims  and  aetivitiea;  This  aspect^ 
however,  must  nsceassiily  be  pmnineot  m  disooMng 
Christian!^,  vhidi  cannot  be  adequately  treated  ii  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  system  ol  theological  beUefa  divinaljr 
revealed,  and  speoial  obeervanoes  diTinely  Hnetioned ;  as 
it  essentially  claims  to  rule  the  whole  man,  and  leaTO  no 
part  of  his  nfe  out  of  tho  range  of  ita  regulating  and  tran*. 
forming  inflnenoes.  It  waa  not  till  the  4th  eentnry  a.ik 
that  the  first  attempt  waa  made  to  otter  anytiking  like  fk 
systematic  exposition  of  Christian  morality;  and  nine 
centuries  more  had  passed  awaj  before  a  genuinely 
philosophic  intellect,  trained  by  a  foil  study  of  the 
greateet  Greek  thinker,  undertook  to  give  complete 
seientifio  form  to  tbe  ethical  doctrine  of  Ae  Catholio 
church.  Before,  howevM*,  we  take  a  brief  snrvey'  of  the 
pi'ugiess  at  qrstamatio  ethics  from  Ambrose  to  Thomas 
Aqmnas,  It  nay  bo  woU  to  examine  the  chief  featores  of 
the  new  noral  oonisiotuness  that  had  ^read  Uuoogh 


Qraaeo-Boman  Idvilization,  and  was  awaitutg  philoeopluo 
syntheoH.  In*  making  this  examination  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  consider  first  the  new  form  or  universal  charac- 
teriatics  of  C^iristian  morality,  and  afterwards  to  note  the 
chief  points  in  tbs  matUr  ot  particnlaia  erf  duty  and  virtue 
which  received  an  important  developoieiit  or  enphaaia  from 
the  new  religion. 

The  fint  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  new  conceptim  of 
morality  as  the  positive  law  of  a  theocratic  commonity, 
posaeestng  a  written  code  imposed  by  divine  rsrelation, 
and  sanctioned  by  express  divine  pnmiises  and  tbreatenings. 
It  is  true  that  we  find  in  ancient  thought,  from  Socratea 
downwards,  the  noti<»i  of  a  law  of  God,  eternal  and 
immutable,  partly  expreesed  and  partly  obscured  by  the 
various  and  ahifting  codee  and  customs  of  actual  human 
eocietiea.  But  the  sanctions  of  this  law  were  vaguely  and, 
for  the  most  part,  feebly  imagined;  its  principles  were 
essentially  unwritten  and  unpromulgated,  and  thus  not 
referred  to  the  external  will  of  an  Almighty  Being  who 
claimed  nnqneetioning  submission,  but  rather  to  the  reason 
that  goda  and  men  shared,  by  the  exercise  of  which  alone 
they  could  be  adequately  known  mid  defined.  Hence,  oven 
if  Uie  notion  of  law  had  been  more  prraninent  than  it  was 
in  uicient  ethleal  thought,  it  could  never  have  led  to  a 
juridical,  as  distinct  from  a  philosophical,  tre^ment  of 
morality.  In  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  we  eariy  find 
that  the  method  of  moralists  determining  right  conduct  is 
to  a  great  extent  analogous  to  that  of  jurisconsults  inter- 
preting a  code.  It  is  assumed  that  divine  oommands  have 
been  implidtly  given  for  alloccaaions  of  Uf^  and  that  they 
are  to  be  aacertained  in  particular  cases  by  interpretation 
and  applic^on  of  the  general  rules  obtained  from  texts  of 
Ecripturs,  and  by  analogical  inference  from  scriptural 
examplss,  juridical  method  descended  naturally  from 

tbe  Jewish  theocracy,  of  which  Christendom  was  a  univer- 
■aliiation.  tf  oral  insight,  in  the  view  of  the  most  thought- 
ful Jews,  was  essentially  knowledge  of  the  divine  law,  to 
which  practical  efficacy  was  given  by  taust  in  God's 
promises  and  fear  ot  his  judpnents;  this  law  hanng 
been  partly  written  and  pranulgated  by  Moss^  1x^7 
rsrvsaled  in  the  fervid  utteranoev  of  Ae  ktar  ^t^Aeti^ 
partly  handed  down  through  oral  tradition  from  InoMmoiial 
antiquity,  and  having  further,  befwe  Judaism  gm  birth 
to  Chri^aid^,  teoeind  an  extensire  develo^ent  tltroagh 
the  oomnentaries  and  supplementary  maxinu  of  aevml 
ganentioM  of  students.  Christianity  inherited  the  notian 
^  a  written  divine  code  aeknowlec^ed  as  sneh  by  tbo  **true 
Israel'— wnr  potentially  indnding  tbo  whole  ot  mankind, 
ot  at  least  ue  cboeen  ot  aU  natims,— on  tho  alnesn 
aeeaptanoa  of  which  the  Christian^  share  ot  the  divine 
{mnuBBs  to  Israel  depended.  And  Aon^  13m  eersmonial 
part  of  tbe  dd  Hebrew  code  was  altogatiiar  njoetsd,  and 
with  it  all  the  supplementary  jnrispmdsnee  resting  on 
tradition  and  erudite  ounmentaiy,  stUl  God^  law  was 
believed  to  be  oontained  in  the  saerad  bocks  of  Oe  Jews, 
supplemented  by  the  records  of  Christ's  tsaching  and 
the  writings  of  nis  apcstlea.  Bj  tbo  recognition  of  Ois 
law  the  choreh  was  cukstitnted  as  m  ordmd  oommnid^, 
essentially  distinct  from  the  state;  the  distinction  between 
the  two  was  sharpened  and  hardened  by  tin  witlidrawal  of 
the  early  Chriitians  fcmi  efvie  USo,  to  avmd  the  perfomr 
ance  d  idoktrons  oeramonies  impoaad  as  oflidal  sotptesaioDa 
of  loyalty,  and  by  the  perssentions  lAidi  they  had  to  endure, 
when  the  qnad  of  an  associatim  apparentiy  so  hostile  to 
the  biUDewwh  of  ancient  eodrty  hsd  at  length  caused  the 
imperial  government  serious  alaim.  Nor  was  the  antithesis 
obliterated  by  the  reoc^nition  of  Christianity  as  the  state 
religion  under  Oonatautbe.  The  kw  of  God  and  ita 
interpreteta  still  remained  quite  dmnekfrom  the  secular 
law  and  juisti  of  the  BtMm^Si^uti  \^f^  t&o  fenser. 
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wu  of  COUTH  ttiDding  on  aU  mankind,  the  ehorch  vaa  none 
the  Isas  a  oommooitj  of  persons  who  regarded  themselTes 
aa  both  ■pecially  pledged  and  apeeiallj'  enabled  to  obey  it, — 
ft  community,  too,  that  cotild  not  be  entered  except  bj  a 
•olemn  ceremony  typifying  a  apiritaal  new  birth. 

Thus  the  fandamental  difference  between  morality  and 
(human)  legality  only  came  ont  more  clearly  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  jural  form  in  which  the  former  vaa  con- 
ceived. The  ultimate  aanctions  of  the  moral  code  vere 
the  infinite  rewmrda  and  pnniatunenta  awaiting  the  immortal 
Boui  hereafter ;  but  the  chnrch  early  felt  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  the  priTileget  of  membership  from  persona 
guilty  of  grave  offences,  and  only  allowing  them  to  be 
gradually  regained  by  a  solemn  ceremonial  ezpressiTB  of 
repentance^  protracted  through  several  yean ;  while  in  the 
ease  of  still  graver  sins  this  exclusion  lasted  till  death,  or 
was  aven  made  absolute.  For  minor  oS'enees,  again,  all 
Christians  were  called  upon  to  express  penitence  cere- 
monially, by  fasting  and  abstinence  from  permitted 
pleaanres,  aa  well  aa  verbally  in  public  and  private  devo- 
tions. *'  E;ccommnnication  "  and  "  penance  "  thus  came  to 
be  temporal  ecclesiastical  sanctions  of  the  moral  lav ;  as 
the  graduation  of  these  sanctions  naturally  became  more 
careful  and  minnte,  a  correspwdingly  dataOed  classification 
of  offisncfla  was  rendered  neceasaiy;  the  regulations  for 
observing  the  ordinary  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church 
became  simOarly  elaborate ;  and  thus  a  system  of  ecdesi- 
aatical  jurisprudence^  prohibitive  and  ceremonial,  was 
gradually  produced,  aumewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the 
rejected  Judaism.  At  the  same  time  this  tendency  to 
develop  and  make  prominent  a  scheme  of  external  duties 
has  always  been  balanced  and  countetuoted  in  Chris- 
tianity by  the  ineffaceable  remembrance  of  its  original 
antithesis  to  Jewish  legalism.  We  find  that  this  antitheais, 
as  fantastically  undentood  and  exa^ruted  by  some  of  the 
Onostio  sects  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  A.D.,  led,  not 
merely*  to  theoretical  antinomianism,  but  even  (if  the 
charges  of  their  orthodox  opponents  are  not  entirely  to  be 
discredited)  to  gross  immorality  of  conduct.  A  similar 
tendency  has  shown  itselfvat  other  periods  of  church 
history  And  though  such  antinomianism  has  always  been 
sternly  repudiated  by  the  moral  eensciousnees  of  Cliristan- 
dom,  it  has  never  been  forgotten  that  "  inwardneas," 
rightness  of  heart  or  spirit,  is  die  special  and  pre-eminent 
characteristic  of  Christian  goodneaa.  It  must  not^  of 
course,  be  supposed  that  the  need  of  something  more  than 
mere  fulfilment  of  external  duty  was  ignored  even  by  the 
later  Judaism.  Rabbinic  erudition  conJd  not  forget  the 
repression  of  vicious  desires  in  the  tenth  commandment, 
stress  bid  in  Deuteronomy  on  the  necessity  of  heartfelt 
and  loving  senriee  to  Ood,  or  the  inculcations  by  later 
prophets  of  honulity  and  faith.  *'  Tb»  real  and  only 
Pharisee^"  says  the  lUmud,  *'is  he  who  does  the  will  of 
bli  Father  baoaasoL  he  lovaa  Him.*  But  it  remains  tia6 
Uiat  the  contrast  with  the  "  righteouancH  of  the  icribea 
and  pharisees  *  has  aliraya  serv^  to  muk  the  requirement 
of  *' inwardness  *  H  n  distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian 
code,— Ml  inmrdneia  not  merely  negative,  tending  to  the 
repression  of  vicious  desires  m  well  a*  viciona  acts,  but 
also  invtdving  a  positive  rectitude  <rf  the  inner  state  of  the 
•ouL 

In  this  aspect  Christianity  invitee  comparison  with 
SUndsm,  and  indeed  with  pagan  ethical  philoeophy  gener 
ally,  if  we  except  the  hedonistie  achools.  Kightness  of 
pnrposs^  preference  of  virtue  for  its  own  cake,  supprossion 
of  vicious  deaires.  were  made  essential  points  by  the  Aris- 
tote^'aniy  who  attached  the  most  importance  to  outward 
cirenmstances  in  their  vier  of  virtue,  no  less  than  by  the 
Btoicsi  to  whom  aU  ontvard  things  were  indifferent.  The 
fondamflntal  differences  between  pagan  and_Cbristian 
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ethics  do  not  depend  on  any  difference,  in  the  Tslne  set 
on  rightness  of  heart  or  purpose,  but  on  different  views  of 
the  eeseotial  form  or  conditions  of  this  inward  rightness. 
In  neither  esse  is  it  presented  purely  ini  simply  as  moral 
rectitude.  By  the  pagan  philosophers  it  was  always 
conceived  under  the  form  of  Knowledge  or  Wisdom,  it  being 
inccmceirable  to  all  the  schools  Bprung  from  Socrates  that 
a  man  could  truly  know  his  own  good  and  y^  deliberately 
choose  anything  else.  This  knowledge,  as  Aristotle  held, 
might  be  permanently  precluded  by  vicioas  habits,  or 
temporarily  obliterated  by  paLsion,  but  if  present  in  the 
mind  it  must  produce  rightness  of  purpose.  Or  even  if  it 
were  held  with  some  of  the  Stoics  that  true  wisdom  was 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  best  men  actnally  living,  it  none  the 
less  remained  the  ideal  condition  of  perfect  human  life ; 
,  though  all  actual  men  were  astray  in  folly  and  miaery, 
knowledge  was  none  the  less  the  goal  towards  which  the 
philoeopher  progressed,  the  realization  of  his  tme  nature. 
By  Christian  evangelists  and  teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  inner  springs  of  good  conduct  were  generally  conceived 
as  Faith  and  Love.  Of  these  notions  the  former  has  a 
somewhat  complex  ethical  import ;  it  seems  to  blend 
aeveral  elements  differently  prominent  in  different  minda. 
Its  simplest  and  commoneet  meaning  is  that  emphasized 
in  the  contrast  of  "  faith  "  with  "  sight ; "  where  it  signifies 
beUef  in  the  invisible  divine  order  ropresented  by  the 
church,  in  the  actuality  of  the  law,  the  threats,  the  promises 
of  God,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  in  man's  natural  life 
that  tend  to  obscure  this  belief.  Ont  of  this  contrast  there 
idtimately  grew  an  essentially  different  opposition  between 
faith  and  knowledge  or  reason,  according  to  which  the 
theological  basis  of  ethics  was  contrasted  with  the  philo- 
sophiral;  the  theologians  mafntsining  sometimes  that  die 
divine  law  is  essentially  arbitrary,  the  expression  of  will, 
not  reason;  more  frequently  that  its  reasonableness  is 
inscrutable,  and  that  actual  human  reaaon  should  con- 
fine itself  to  examining  the  credentials  of  God's  messen- 
gers, and  not  the  message  itself.  Bnt  in  early  Chris- 
tianity this  latter  antithesis  wsa  as  yet  undeveloped ;  faith 
means  simply  force  in  clinging  to  moral  and  religious  coo- 
victioo,  whatever  their  precise  rational  grounds  may  be; 
thia  force,  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  being  inseparebly 
bound  up  with  personal  loyalty  and  trust  towards  Christ, 
the  leader  in  the  battle  with  evil  that  is  being  fonght^  the 
ruler  of  the  kingdom  to  be  realised.  So  far,  however,  diere 
is  no  ethical  difference  between  Chriatian  futh  and  Uut  of 
Jnduam,  or  its  later  imitation,  Hahometanism ;  except 
that  the  personal  affection  of  loyal  trust  is  peculiarly 
stirred  by  the  blending  of  human  and  divine  nature*  in 
Christ,  and  the  rule  •of  duty  impressively  taught  by  the 
manifestation  of  His  periM  life.  A  more  dietinctively 
Christian,  anda  moredeeply  moral,  significance  is  given  to 
the  notion  in  the  antithesis  of  "  futh"  and  "  workiL*  Hera 
faith  meana  more  than  loyal  aocaptanee  of  the  divine  law 
and  raverent  tmit  in  tiie  lawgiver ;  it  im^«s  a  eonaeioua- 
ness,  at  once  continnally  present  and  continnally  tran- 
Bcended,  of  the  radical  imperfection  of  all  hnmatt  ohedienea 
to  the  law,  and  at  the  aame  time  id  the  irremissiUe  eon* 
demnation  which  this  imperfection  entails,  th*  Stme 
doctrine  of  the  wortUeesnees  ndinaiy  hnmMt  virtue^ 
and  the  atttn  paradox  that  all  offendan  are  equally,  in  so 
far  B8  an  are  absolutely,  guilty,  find  their  eonnter^ita  in 
Christianity ;  bnt  the  latter,  while  maintaining  diia  ideal 
eeverity  in  the  mml  standard,  with  an  emotional  eon- 
Bcionsnem  (tf  what  ia  involved  in  it  quite  nnlike  that  of  the 
Stoic,  at  the  aame  time  overOMnes  Ha  practical  exdnaiTeneu 
through  faith.  This  faith,  again,  mu!;be  coneeu^  in  two 
modee,  essentially  distinjCA  thou|^  ^V'&G^^?'^  ^ 
one  view  it  givea  tha  believer  strength  to  anubt  by  QodV 
snpematntal  aid  or  "  grace,"  a  goodneii  of  which  he  k 
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nafnnlly  incapable;  in  another  view  U  g^rei  him  &n 
amoraace  that^  though  he  knows  himself  a  sinner  deaerring 
of  ntter  condemnation,  a  perfectly  jest  God  still  regards 
him  with  favour  on  account  of  the  perfect  Barricas  and 
suffering  of  Christ.  Of  these  views  the  former  is  the  mora 
catholic,  more  nniverBally  present  in  the  Christian  con- 
sdonanese ;  the  latter  more  deeply  penetrates  the  myitery 
of  the  atooemeot,  as  leunt  by  the  chief  Proteetaot 
churches  from  the  I^nlioe  epistles. 

But  feith,  however  understood,  is  rather  an  iodiBpensable 
pre-requisite  than  the  essential  motive  principle  of  Chzistian 
good  condncL  This  is  sappliad  by  the  other  central 
notion,  lova  On  lore  depends  the  **  folfilling  of  the  law," 
and  the  sole  moral  valne  of  Christian  duty— that  is,,  on 
love  to  Ood,  in  the  fitst  place,  which  in  its  fullest  devdop- 
ment  must  spring  from  Christian  faith;  and,  secondly, 
love  to  all  mankind,  as  the  objects  of  divine  love  and 
aharets  in  the  humanity  ennobled  by  the  incarnation.  This 
derivative  philanthropy,  whether  concdved  as  mingling 
with  and  intensifying  nataral  hnman  affection,  or  as  afaaorb- 
ing  and  transforming  it,  chaTactetizee  the  spirit  in  whidi 
all  Christian  performance  of  social  duty  is  to  be  done ; 
loving  devotion  to  God  being  the  fundamental  attitude  of 
mind  that  is  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Christian's  Ufa.  But  further,  as  regards  abetineDee 
from  unlawful  acts  and  deeires  prompting  to  them,  we 
have  to  notice  another  form  in  which  the  inwardness  of 
Christian  morality  manifests  itaelf,  which,  though  leas 
distinctive,  should  jet  receive  attention  .in  any  oompatison 
of  Christian  ethics  with  the  view  of  Greco-Boman  philo- 
aophy.  The  profound  horror  with  which  the  Christian's 
conception  of  a  suffering  as  well  as  an  avenging  divinity 
tended  to  make  him  regard  all  condemnable  acts  waa 
tinged  with  a  sentiment  which  we  may  perhaps  describe  as 
a  ceremonial  aversion  moralized, — the  aversion,  that  is, 
to  foolnesg  or  impurity.  In  all  raligions  to  some  extent, 
bat  especially  in  Oriental  religions,  the  natural  dislike  of 
material  defilement  has  been  elevated  into  a  religioua  senti- 
ment. In  Judaism,  in  particular,  we  find  it  used  to  sup- 
port a  complicated  system  of  quasi-sanitary  abstinences 
uid  ceremonial  purificitions ;  at  the  same  time,  aa  the 
ethical  element  predominated  in  the  Jewish  r^'g^un,  a 
moral  symbolism  was  felt  to  reside  iu  the  ceremoni^  eode^ 
and  thus  aversion  to  impurity  came  to  be  a  common  form 
of  the  ethioo-religious  sentiment.  Then,  when  Christianify 
threw  off  the  Mosaic  ritual,  this  religions  sense  of  purity 
ma  left  with  no  other  sphere  besides  morality ;  while,  from 
its  highly  idealixed  character,  it  was  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  that  represuon  of  vicioua  deuna  whit^  Ghristianily 
dumed  as  its  special  function. 

When  we  examine  the  details  of  Christian  mnality,  we 
Bnd  that  most  of  its  distinctive  features  are  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  more  general  characteristics  just  stated; 
though  many  of  them  may  also  be  referred  directly  to 
the  example  and  precepts  of  Christ,  and  in  several  casea 
they  are  clearly  due  to  both  causes,  insepuabfy  combined. 
We  may  notice  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conception  of 
morality  aa  a  code  which,  if  not  in  itself  arbitrary,  is  yet 
to  be  accepted  hf  men  with  anquestioning  submission,  tends 
naturally  to  bring  into  prominence  the  virtue  of  obedience 
to  anthori^;  just  as  the  philoeophio  view  of  goodness  as  the 
naliation  of  reason  gives  a  special  valne  to  Alf-determina* 
tion  and  independence  (as  we  see  mora  clearly  in  the  post- 
Arutotaliaa  schools  where  ethics  is  distinctly  separated  from 
pcditiea).  Again,  the  oppoeition  between  the  natural  world 
and  tha  spiritual  order  into  which  the  Christian  haa  been 
bom  aiww  led  not  merely  to  a  contempt  equal  to  that  of 
the  Stoio  for  wealth,  fame,  power,  and  othn  objects  of 
worldly  poTBuit^  but  also,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  a  oom< 
pnetive  depradatioii  of  the  donuatio  and  dvis  rdations  of 


the  natural  man ;  while  a  Taea  sense  of  man's  impotence  to 
make  this  disen^igementof  the  spirit  complete  induced  the 
same  hostili^  to  tha  body  aa  a  dog  and  hindrance,  that 
we  find  to  some  extant  in  Plato,  but  more  fully  developed 
inNeo-Flatoniam,  Neo-FythagcunBaniam,  ai^  other  products 
of  the  minting  of  Qreek  with  Oriental  thooght.  This 
latter  feeling  is  exhibited  in  the  valne  set  on  &sting  in  the 
Christian  church  fnan  the  earliest  timee,  and  in  an  extreme 
form  in  the  self-torments  of  later  monasticism ;  while  both 
tendendea,  anti-worldliness  and  anti-aensualiam,  seem  to 
havb  combined  in  caasing  the  preference  of  otVhacj  over 
marriage  iriiich  is  common  to  most  early  Christian  writeia.' 
Patriotism,  a^o,  and  the  sense  of  civic  duty,  the  moat 
elevated  and  splendid  of  all  social  sentimenta  in  die  general 
view  of  Oraeco-Boman  civilixation,  tended,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  GhristiAiity,  either  to  eziiand  itself  into  nniveiaal 
philanthropy,  or  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  eoeleBiaatical 
communis.  **  We  recognize  od6  commonwealth,  the 
world,"  says  Tertnllian ;  we  know, "  says  Origen,  '*  that 
we  have  a  fatherland  founded  by  the  wo*d  of  Ood."  We 
might  further  derive  from  the  general  spirit  of  Chiistiao 
unworldineea  that  repudiation  of  the  secular  modes 
of  conflict,  even  in  a  righteous  cause,  which  anbstituted 
a  passive  patience  and  endurance  for  Uie  dd  pagan  viitue 
of  courage,  in  which  the  active  element  waa  prominent. 
Hwe,  however,  we  clearly  trace  the  inflouice  ci  Chitsfs 
express  ^hibition  d  violent  resistance  to  videaoe, 
and  hia  mculcation,  by  examine  and  precept  of  &.  love 
that  was  to  conquer  even  natural  resentment.  An  extreme 
reault  of  thia  influence  is  shown  in  Tertnllian's  view,  that 
no  Christian  could  properly  hdd  the  office  of  a  aecnlar 
mapstrata  in  which  he  would  have  to  doMn  to  death, 
chaina,  imprisonment;  but  even  more  sober  writers,  sudi  aa 
Ambroee,  extend  Christian  paasivity  so  far  as  to  preclude 
aelf-defence  eveq  against  a  murderous  assault  The  com- 
mon sense  of  Christendom  gradually  shook  off  tiieae  extra- 
vagances ;  but  the  reluctance  to  shed  blood  lingered  Itmg, 
and  was  hardly  extinguished  even  by  the  growing  horror 
of  heresy.  We  have  a  curiona  relic  of  thia  in  tiie  later 
timea  of  ecclesiastical  peraAution,  when  the  heretic  waa 
doomed  to  the  stake  that  he  mi^it  be  pnmsbed  In  BMne 
manner  "  short  of  bloodshed."  * 

It  is,  however,  in  the  impulse  given  to  practical  beneS- 
cence  in  all  ita  forma,  by  the  exaltation  of  love  aa  the  root 
ci  all  virtues,  that  tiie  most  important  influence  of  Chrie- 
tianity  on  the  particnlata  of  civilised  morality  is  to  be 
found;  although  Oie  exact  amount  of  this  influence  is  here 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain,  since  it  merely  carriea 
further  a  devdopment  diatincUy  traceable  in  the  histny 
of  pagan  morality  considered  by  itself.  This  development 
dearly  appeara  when  we  compare  the  different  post-Socratic 
systems  of  ethics.  In  Flato'a  exposition  of  the  different 
virtues  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  benevolence, 
although  his  writings  show  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance 
of  frienddiip  as  an  element  of  philosophic  life^  especially 
of  the  intense  personal  affection  naturally  arising  betweni 
master  and  disdplei  Aristotie  goes  somewhat  further  in  re- 
cognizing the  moral  value  of  friendkhip  (^iXia);  and  thoufifr 
he  considers  that  in  its  highest  form  it  can  only  be  realiaed 
by  the  fdlowdiip  of  the  wise  and  good,  he  yet  extends 
the  notion  so  as  to  indude  the  domestic  affections,  and 
takes  notice  of  the  importance  of  mutual  kindness  in 
binding  together  all  human  soctettea.  Still  in  his  formal 
statement  of  the  different  virtues,  positive  beneficence  ia 
only  discenuble  under  the  notion  of  '*  liberality in  which 
form  ita  excellence  is  hardly  distinguished  from  that  of 
graceful  profusion  in  self-re^mling'  expenditure.  Cioara^ 
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6n  the  othw  luad,  in  his  veil-known  paraphrase  of  a  Stoic 
treatise  on  ezteroal  duties  (officia),  ranks  the  rendering  of 
positive  serrices  to  other  men  as  a  chief  department  of 
social  duty;  and  the  Stoics  generally  recognized  the 
nnirerBal  fellovship  and  natural  matual  claims  of  human 
beings  as  sach.  Indeed,  this  recognition  ia  later  Stoicism 
is  Bometimes  ezpresaad  with  so  much  warmth  of  feeling  as 
to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  Christian  philanthropy. 
Nor  wma  tfajs  regard  for  humanity  merely  a  doctrine  of  the 
schod.  Partly  through  the  influence  of  Stoic  and  other 
Oreek  philosophy,  partly  from  the  natural  etpansion  of 
human  eympoJiiies,  the  legislation  of  the  empire,  during 
the  flnt  three  centnries,  shows  a  steady  devdopment  in 
the  direction  of  natural  justice  and  humanity ;  and  some 
similar  progreai  may  be  traced  in  the  general  tone  of  moral 
opinion.  Still  the  utmost  point  that  this  development 
reached  fell  conuderably  short  of  the  standard  of  Christian 
charity.  Without  dweUtag  on  the  immense  impetus  given 
to  the  practice  of  social  duty  generally  by  the  religion  that 
made  beneficence  a  form  of  divine  service,  and  identified 
"  piety  "  with  "  pity,"  we  have  to  put  down  as  definite 
changes  introduced  by  Christianity  into  the  current  moral 
▼iew — (1^  the  severe  condemnation  and  final  suppression  of 
the  practice  of  exposing  infants ;  (2)  effective  abhorrence  of 
the  barbarism  of  gladiatorial  combats;  (3)  immediate 
moral  mitigation  of  slavery,  and  a  strong  encouragement  of 
emancipation;  (1)  great  extension  of  the  eleemosynary  pro- 
vision made  for  uie  sick  and  the  poor.  As  regards  auns- 
givinft  however — ^the  importance  of  which  has  eaosedlt  to 
warp,  in  modem  languages,  the  general  name  of  "  diaritgr " 
—it  onght  to  be  obswvra  that  Christianity  merely  nnivw- 
■alised  a  dnty  which  has  always  been  incnka^  and  slain* 
tuned  in  conspicuous  fnlneaa  by  Judaism,  within  the 
limits  vi.  the  chosen  people.  The  same  may  be  aaid  of  the 
•tricter  lagnlatink  which  Ghriatianitj  eiioreed  on  the 
relstions  of  the  sexes ;  except  so  far  as  the  prohibition  of 
divorce  is  eoneemed,  and  the  stress  laid  <m  "purity  of 
heart"  as  contrasted  with  merely  outward  chastity.  Even 
die  peovUarlj  Christian  virtue  of  humility,  which  presents 
ao  stalking  a  contrast  to  the  Greek  "  highmindness,"  was 
to  some  extent  autldpated  in  the  Rablnnio  teadiinfr  Its 
fiv  greater  prominence  under  the  new  dispensation  may 
be  |wrtiy  referred  to  the  express  teadiing  and  exemple  ^ 
Ghnst ;  partiy,  in  so  far  as  the  virtue  is  manifested  in  the 
renunciatioD  extonal  rank  and  dignity,  or  tlie  £^017  of 
merely  secnlar  gifts  and  acquirements,  it  is  one  aspect  of 
the  nnworldliness  which  we  have  already  noticed;  while 
Hie  deeper  hnmiltty  that  represses  the  claim  of  personal 
merit  oven  in  the  saint  belongs  to  the  strict  self-examina- 
tion, the  eonti^nnal  sense  of  imperfection,  tite  utter  reli^ 
nnce  on  strwgth  not  hib  own,  which  characterise  the  inner 
ntnal  life  of  the  Christien.  Humility  in  thu  tatter  sense, 
"before  Ood,"  is  an  essential  condition  of  all  truly 
Christian  goodness. 

ObedicDoe,  patience,  benevolence,  purity,  humility, 
alienation  from  the  "  world  "  and  the  **  flesh, "  are  the  chief 
novel  or  striking  features  which  the  Christian  ideal  of  prao- 
tiee  ang^ts,  ao  &r  as  it  can  be  placed  eide  by  ude  with 
that  commonly  accepted  in  Qnaco-Roman  society.  But 
we  have  yet  to  notice  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  ethics  due  to  its  close  connexion  with  theology ;  for  while 
this  added  religions  force  and  sanction  to  ordinary  moral 
obligations,  it  equally  tended  to  impart  a  moral  aspect  to 
religions  bdief  and  worship.  "  Duty  to  God  "-hu  distinct 
ftran  duty  to  man — had  not  been  altogether  unrecognized 
by  pegan  moralists,  though  the  rather  dubious  relations  of 
even  tiie  more  orthodox  philosophy  to  the  established  poly, 
theism  had  ^uerally  prevented  them  from  laying  much 
stress  vcgaa  ik  Bnt  in  the,  views  of  many  Christians, 
religiou  wonhq*  and  oontomplation  ■■  far  sarpessed 
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all  other  modes  of  human  existence  as  pure  philosophic 
speculation  did  in  the  view  of  Flato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
Neo-platonists ;  indeed,  the  mors  learned  of  the  eastern 
monks  spoke  of  themselves  as  withdrawing  from  the  world 
to  the  "  pursait  of  wisdom  "  (^lAocro^ui).  Again,  just  as 
the  Stoics  held  wisdom  to  be  indispensable  to  real  rectitude 
of  conduct,  while  at  the  came  time  they  included  under  the 
notion  of  wisdom  a  graap  of  physic^  as  weU  as  ethical 
truth;  so  the  similar  emphasis  laid  on  inwardness  in 
Christian  ethics  caused  orthodoxy  or  correctness  of  re- 
ligions belief  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  goodness,  and 
heresy  as  the  most  fatiil  of  vices,  cormpting  as  it  did  the 
very  springs  of  Christian  life.  To  the  phUosophers,  how- 
ever, convinced  as  they  were  that  the  multitude  must  neces- 
sarily miss  true  wellbeing  through  their  f oUy  and  ignorance, 
it  could  never  occur  to  goard  against  these  evils  by  any  ^ 
other  method  than  that  of  providing  philosophic  inatmetion 
for  the  few;  whereas  the  Christian  clergy,  whose  function 
it  was  to  offer  truth  and  ctemel  life  to  all  mankind, 
naturally  regarded  theological  misbelief  as  insidious  pre- 
ventable contagion.  Indeed,  their  sense  of  its  deadlineas 
was  so  keen  that^  when  they  were  at  length  able  to  control 
the  secular  administration,  they  rapidly  overcame  their 
aversion  to  bloodshed,  and  initiated  that  long  series  of  reli- 
gious perseentions  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  the  pre- 
Christian  dvilizatioa  of  Europe.  It  was  not  that  Christian 
writers  did  not  feel  the  difficulty  of  attributing  criminally 
to  rinoere  ^oranee  or  error.  But  the  difficulty  is  not 
really  peculiar  to  theology;  rad  the  the<dogians  nsnallygot 
over  it  (as  some  philosopiiera  had  sunnonuted  a  similar 
perplexi^  in  the  nfpaiA  of  ethics  propw)  by  snpposing 
some  htent  or  anteosdent  Tolnntary  sin,  of  whua  the 
apparentiy  involuntary  hereaj  was  tiie  fearful  fniit. 

Lastiy,  we  must  observe  wat  in  proportion  as  the  l^il 
conception  of  morality  aa  a  code  <tf  which  the  riolation 
deserves  snpernatnral  puniahmeat  predominated  over  the 
^lilosophic  view  of  ethics  as  the  method  fn  attaining 
natural  felicity,  the  Question  of  man^  freedom  of  wUl  to 
obey  the  law  necessanW  became  prominent  At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  broadly  said  that  Christiani^  took  »  de> 
cisive  ride  in  the  metaphysiad  controversy  m  uree-will  and 
necesrity ;  since,  jnst  ee  in  Greek  philca^^  the  need  of 
maintMning  freedmn  ae  thegronnd  of  lesponubility  dashca 
with  the  conviction  that  no  one  deliberately  ehooaas  his 
own  harm,  so  ia  Christian  etUcs  it  daahea  with  the  attri- 
bntioa  of  ell  true  hnman  Tirtoe  to  anpemataral  graoe^  as 
well  as  with  ths  belief  in  divine  Inrelmowledge.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  ia  the  dareloiment  of  Christian  thought  the 
conflict  of  oonoeptions  wasfar  moreprofonndlyfel^  andfiut 
more  serioas  efforts  were  made  to  evade  or  tnnacend  iL 

In  the  precediog  account  of  Christian  morality,  it  has 
been  alreaidy  indicated  that  the  characteristics  deUneated 
did  not  all  exhibit  themselves  aimultaneouriy  to  the  same 
extent,  or  with  perfect  uniformity  throughout  the  church. 
Fartiy  the  changes  in  the  external  condition  of  Christianity, 
and  the  different  degreee  of  civilizatiun  in  the  societies 
of  which  it  was  the  dominant  religion,  partiy  the  natural 
process  of  internal  development,  continually  brought 
difi'erent  features  into  prominence ;  while  again,  the 
important  antagonisms  of  opinion  that  from  time  to  time 
ezprused  themselves  in  sharp  controversies  within  Christen* 
dom  frequently  involved  ethical  iunea — even  in  the  Eastern 
church  until  the  great  labour  of  a  d(^;niatic  eonstmcb'on 
began  in  the  4th  century,  and  in  t^a  Western  diurch 
always.  ThQ%  for  examp]^  the  anti-seeular  tendencies  of 
the  new  creed,  to  whidi  Tertnllian  (160-220)  gave  violent 
and  rigid  expression,  were  exaggerated  in  the  Montanist 
heresy  which  he  ultimately  juned;  on  the  other  hand, 
CSemens  of  Alexandria,  in  U^)iii!&ak  to^iihe  gegefaHono 
<rf  his  age^  maintained  the  value  of  pagan  philosoplqr 
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the  derelopment  of  CliristiaQ  fu.tk  into  true  knowledge 
(Qnosis),  and  the  valae  of  the  natural  derelopmeot  of  man 
through  marriage  for  the  nomui  perfecting  of  the  Chris- 
tiui  life.  So  again,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  wntn*  before  Angnatine  and  thoea  that  Buccecdecl  kim 
in  aU  that  concerns  the  internal  conditiona  of  Christian 
monlit7.  Bj  Jnatin  and  other  apologists  the  need  of 
redetnpUoo,  faith,  grace  ia  indeed  recognized,  but  the 
tbeological  tyttem  depending  on  th^  notions  is  not  suf- 
ficiently derdoped'  to  come  into  eren  apparent  antagonism 
with  the  freedom  of  ths  wilL  Christianity  is  for  the  most 
part  conceirod  as  essentially  a  proclamation  through  the 
Divine  Word,  to  immortal  beings  gifted  with  free  choice,  of 
the  true  code  of  conduct  sanctioned  by  eternal,  rewards 
and  punishments.  This  legalism  contrasts  strikingly  with 
th»  efforts  of  pagan  philosophy  to  exhibit  virtue  as  its  own 
reward ;  and  the  contrast  ia  triumphantly  pointed  oat  by 
more  than  one  early  Christian  writer.  Lactantius  {eire.  300 
for  example,  roundly  declared  that  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, referring  eveiything  to  this  earthly  life,  **  made  virtne 
mere  folly though  himself  maintaining  with  pardonable 
inconsistency,  that  man's  highest  good  did  not  consist  in 
mere  pleasore^  but  in  the  conscioasDMs  of  the  filial  relatiw 
of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  plain,  howerer,  that  on  this 
external  legaliatio  view  of  duty  it  was  impoesible  to  main- 
tain a  difference  in  kind  between  Christian  and  pagan 
morality;  ths  philosopher's  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
chastity  and  beneficence,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  indistin- 
guishable from  the  saint's.  But  when  this  inference  was 
developed  in  the  teaching  of  Pelagina,  it  wu  repudiated 
as  heretical  by  the  church,  under  the  powerful  Icaderahip 
of  Augustine  (35i-430)  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  man's  inca- 
pacity obey  God's  law  by  his  unaided  moral  energy  was 
pressed  to  a  point  at  whi(di  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  the'  freedom  of  the  will  Augustine  is  fully  aware  of 
the  theoretical  indispensability  of  maintaining  Free  Will, 
from  its  logical  coLnexion  with  human  responsibflity  and 
divine  justice ;  but  he  considers  that  these  latter  points  are 
sufficiently  secured  if  'actual  freedom  of  choice  between 
good  and  eril  is  allowed  in  tbe  single  case  of  our  progenitor 
Adam.*  For  since  the  natura  temincUit  from  which  all 
men  were  to  arise  already  existed  in  Adam,  in  his  Tolnntary 
preference  of  srif  to  God  humanity  chose  evil  once  for  all ; 
for  which  ante-natal  guilt  all  men  are  justly  condemned  to 
perpetual  absolate  unfoinesa  and  ooaaequent  punishment, 
oatwa  they  are  elected  by  God's  unmerited  grace  to  share 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption.  Without  this  grate  it 
ia  impoanble  for  man  to  obey  the  first  greatest  command- 
Dunt"  Hi  lore  to  God ;  and,  Ihia  nnfnlfiUed,  he  is  guilty  of 
tile  whole  law,  and  is  only  free  to  choose  between  degrees 
otan;  his  ^patent  externa^  virtuea  haTa  no  moral  vbIuc^ 
unca  iuwr  ri^tneas  of  intention  ia  wanting  "  All  that 
ia  sot  of  faith  ia  of  sin ;  **  and  faith  and  lore  are  mutually 
involred  and  inwparable  ;  futit  firings  from  tiie  divinely 
imjnrted  germ  of  love,  which  ia  ita  tarn  is  dereli^wd  by 
ftuth  to  its  full  strengtii,  while  from  both  united  spiingt 
hope,  joyful  yearning  towards  nltimate  pnfect  fruition  of 
the  object  of  lore.  Thaaa  tiuea  Angutine  (after  8t  Ftonl) 
regards  aa  the  three  eeaential  elements  of  Christian  Ti^e ; 
tSoag  with  these  he  recognizee  the  fourfold  division  of 
virtae  into  prudence,  temperance,  courage,  and  justice; 
which,  however^  he  explains  to  be  in  thwr  ^me  natures 
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only  ths  same  love  to  God  In  different  aspects  or  exerciMS. 
The  severe  uncompromisiDg  mysticism  of  this  view  may 
be  at  once  compared  and  contrasted  with  the  philosophical 
severity  of  Stoicism.  Love  of  God  in  the  fonner  holds  the 
same  absolute  and  unique  position  aa  the  sole  element  of 
moral  work  in  human  action,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  waa 
occupied  by  knowledge  of  Good  in  tbe  latter ;  and  we  may 
carry  the  parallel  further  by  observing  that  in  neither  case 
is  this  severity  in  the  abetract  estimate  of  goodness 
necessarily  connected  with  extreme  rigidity  in  practical 
prec^ta.  Indeed,  an  important  part  of  Augnatine's  work 
aa  a  moralist  lies  in  the  recondliatton  which  he  la.boared 
to  effect  between  the  anti-woridly  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  the  necessities  of  eecular  civilizatioa  For  example, 
we  find  him  arguing  for  tbe  legitimacy  of  judicial  ptiniah- 
ments  and  militaiy  aervice  against  an  over-literal  ioterpre- 
tation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  And,  more  generally, 
by  adopting  and  giving  currency  to  the  well-known  distinc- 
tion between  evangelical  *'  counsels  "  and  "  commands,"  he 
defended  the  life  oi  marriage  and  temperate  enjoyment  of 
natural  jgood  against  the  attacks  of  the  more  eztrava^t 
advocates  of  ceUbacy  and  self-abnegation ;  although  he  inlly 
admitted  the  superiority  of  the  latter  method  of  avoiding 
the  contamination  of  on. 

Th%  attempt  to  ChristianiM  the  old  Platonic  list  of 
virtu 88,  which  we  have  noticed  in  Augustine's  oyBUm,  was 
probably  due  to  the  inflnenee  of  his  master  Ambrose ;  in 
whose  treatise  De  o0eii»  minittrorum  we  find  for  the  first 
time  an  exposition  Christian  duty  systematized  on  a 
plan  borrowed  from  a  pre-Chiistian  moralist  It  ia  inter- 
esting to  compare  Ambrose's  account  of  what  subeequeotly 
came  to  be  known  aa  the  "  four  cardinal  virtues  "  with  the 
corresponding  delineations  in  CioeroV  o^a'u  which  has 
served  the  bi^op  as  a  model  Christian  Wisdom,  so  far  aa 
speculative,  is  of  course  primarily  theological ;  it  baa  God, 
as  the  highest  truth,  for  its  chief  object,  and  is  therefore 
necessarily  grounded  on  faith.  Christian  Fortitude  ia 
essentially  firmneaa  in  withstanding  the  seductions  of  good 
and  evil  fortune,  reaoluteneu  in  tbe  conflict  perpetually 
waged  against  wickedness  without  carnal  weapons — though 
Ambrose,  with  the  Old  Testament  in  his  hand,  will  not 
quite  reLinquish  the  ordinary  martial  application  of  the 
'virtue.  "  Temperantia  "  retains  the  meaning  of  "  observ- 
ance of  due  measure"  in  all  conduct,  which  it  had  in 
Cicero's  treatise ;  though  its  notion  is  pirtiy  modified  by 
being  blended  with  the  newer  virtue  of  humility ;  while 
in  the  exposition  of  Christian  Justice  the  Stoic  doctrine  of 
tbe  natural  union  of  all  human  interests  is  elevated  to  the 
full  height  and  intensity  of  evangdical  philanthropy;  the 
brethren  are  bidden  to  regard  all  things  usefnl  aa  the 
common  proper^  of  all  jGnbroae^  we  ^ould  observe^  is 
thorough^  ftwara  ci  the  fnndamental  onion  of  these 
diffeient  virtnea  in  Christiamfy,  Huya^  he  doea  not,  lika 
Augurtine^  reaolva  them  aU  into  the  one  central  afliactiigii  of 
love  of  Qod, 

The  combin^im  whioh  Angtutine  introdnced  between 
these  four  cardinal  virtnea  uid  tbe  triad  of  Christian 
graces,  Futb,  Hope,  and  Lor^  determined  the  groond-plan 
of  the  treatmani  of  systematic  ethiea  for  sobaeqnent  ecdeafr 
aatical  writen  generally.  In  antithesis  to  this  lirt  of 
virtues,  an  enamerati<»i  of  the  diief  deadly  sins  obtained 
currency.  These  were  at  finf  commonly  reckoned  as 
eig^t ;  bat  a  preference  fw  ngratical  nmnbars  charactuiatic 
of  mediaval  tfaetdopana  finally  reduced  the  teceived  list 
to  seven,  He  statonent  of  ibem  ia  aomewhat  Tarimialy 
given  by  different  writers, — Pride,  Avarice,  Anger,  Glnt- 

■  Oeam'a  worka  an  onimportaiit  Id  the  Uitorr  of  aneiait  ethiea, 
aa  their  phnoaopUeal  natter  waa  MvUrely  borrowed  ftmn  Onek  tnatfaaa 
now  loat ;  hat  the  IsflBaBoe.  exivdesd.br^SMm  (Mpeol^lj  h^  At 
OJIeUt)  OTIC  mtdiaval  sad  evea  aoaein  nsflen  was  ifa^  coeatdtrabU. 
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toaj,  UnehaBtit^^  tn  found  id  iJl  the  Kats ;  the  xemaining 
two  (or  three)  are  Tarioualy  selected  from  among  'Envy, 
VoiD-glorj,  and  the  rather  aingulai  sina  Qloominew  (Tris- 
titia)  and  Languid  Indifference  (Acidia  or  Acedia,  from  Greek 
dxi^Sta).  These  latter  notions  show  pretty  plainly,  what 
indeed  might  be  inferred  from  a  study  the  list  as  a  whole, 
that  it  especially  represents  the  moral  experienee  of  the 
monaatie  life ;  which  for  some  centuries  was  more  and  more 
nnqnestioningly  regarded  as  in  apecuUar  eense  '*  religious. " 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  (also  Angustinian)  dutioc- 
tion  between  "  deadly  "  and  "  venial "  sins  had  a  technical 
reference  to  the  quasi-jural  administration  <A  ecclesiastical 
discipline;  which  grew  gradually  more  organized  as  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  church  established  itself  amid  the 
ruins  of  the'Westem'empire,  and  slowly  developed  into  the 
theocracy  that  almost  dominated  Europe  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Middle  Agee.  "  Deadly  "  oinB  were  those  for 
which  formal  ecclesiastical  penance  was  held  to  be  neceasaiy, 
in  order  to  save  theiinner  from  eternal  damnation  j  for 
"venial  **  ains  he  might  obtun  forgiveness,  through  prayer, 
almsgiving,  and  the  obeervajice  of  the  regular  f  ssts.  We  find 
that  "  penitential  books  "  for  the  uee  of  the  confessional, 
founded  partly  on  traditional  practice  and  partly  on  the 
ezpreBB  decrees  of  synods,  come  into  general  use  in  the  7th 
centniy.  At  first  they  are  little  more  than  mere  inventories 
of  sins,  with  their  appropriate  ecdeuastical  punishmraits ; 
gradoaUy  eaeee  of  conscience  come  to  be  discussed  and 
decided,  and  the  basis  ia  laid  for  that  system  oi  casnistir 
which  reached  its  full  development  in  liie  11th  and  ICith 
centories.  This  elaboration  of  eccleeiaatioal  jurisprudence, 
and  indeed  the  general  relation  of  the  dinrch  to  the 
ruder  races  with  which  it  had  to  deal  during  this  period, 
neeeaaiilj  tended  to  encourage  a  acmiewhat  external  view 
oi  monIit7 ;  but  a  powerful  counterpoise  to  this  tendency 
was  continually  maintained  by  the  Angustinian  doctrine^ 
tranamitted  throagfa  Gregory  tile  Great,  Isidore  of  Seville 
and  other  inflnential  writers  of  the  philoaophically  barren 
period  that  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  the 
Yfestem  empire  and  the  rise  of  Scholasticism. 

Hie  great  e£Fort  of  the  scholastice  to  philoeophixe  in 
liarmony  with  the  Christian  dogma  attained  its  eompletest 
result  in  the  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  But  before 
giving  a  brief  account  ot  the  ethical  pert  of  his  syetem,  it 
irill  hB  well  joBt  to  notice  the  salient  pdnta  in  the  long  and 
active  discussion  that  led  up  to  it, — tiie  dogmatio  constttu>> 
tion  of  AimW,  the  bold  questions  and  suggeetive  paradoxea 
ot  Abelardf  tiw  aubtie  distinctioiii  of  Fetnia  Imnbardus, 
mnd  the  novel  Aristotelian  emdition  of  AlbiBrtna  Ibgoua ; 
nor  must  m  overlook  the.  Kefr-Hatonie  myatidam  of 
Jdunnea  Scotna  (Eri^ena),  thongh  sepantad  in  time  and 
thou^t  from  the  mam  course  «i  SGholaatidsm.  In  tiie 
pantheiatio  system  of  thia  earliest  of  Hm  great  medieval 
thinkers  {eire.  810-877),  the  c2uef  ^osopbie  dement  is 
•applied  ^  the  inflnenee  of  Plotinus,  tiusmitted  through 
an  unknown  author  <^  the  Sth  centuty,  who  assumed  the 
name  Dionysina  the  Areopagite.  Accordingly  the  ethical 
aide  of  hji  doctrine  has  the  same  negative  and  ascetio  char- 
■ctar  Uiat  we  hava  obMrred  in  Keo-Flatonism.  Qod  is  the 
only  real  Being;  evil  ia  essentially  nnreal  and  inetignizaUe, 
andtheomuaetewoild  ot  indindnals  only  real  in  sofiraa  it 
partakes  of  the  divine  nattin ;  tiie  true  aim  of  man's  life  is 
to  retnm  to  perfect  union  with  God  ont  (£  the  degraded 
material  existence  into  lAioh  ho  haa  fallen.  This  doctrine 
found  no  immediate  acceptance,  and  was  certainly  nnortho- 
dcs  enongh  to  justify  the  oondemnatioo  which  it  subse- 
quently received  from  Pope  Honorine  XIL;  but  ito  influence, 
together  vith  that  of  the  Fseudo-DionyBins,  bad  a  consider- 
•bla  ahan  in  developing  the  more  emotional  orthodox 
mystidsm  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  and  Neo* 
Hatoaiam  rtvaia^d  a  dietioct  eUnent  in  madiaival  thou^^ 


though  obscured  hj  the  grovieg  influence  of  Aristotle,  un* 
til  its  revival  in  the  age  of  the  Bensissanoe.  Passing  on  to 
Ancelm  (1033-1 109),  the  first  real  sehc^tic  <ii  impcxtaoca, 
we  observe  that  the  Angustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin  and 
man's  absolute  need  of  unmerited  grace  is  retained  in  his 
theory  of  Balvation;  he  also  foUows  Anguetine  in  de- 
fining freedom  oa  the  "  power  not  to  ein ; "  though  in  saying 
that  Adam  fell  "  spontfweousljr'  and  "  by  hie  free  choice," 
though  not  "  through  its  freedom,*  he  has  impHdtly  made 
tiie  distinction  that  Fetrue  Lombardus  afterwards  expreHsly 
draws  between  the  freedom  that  is  opposed  to  necessity  and 
freedom  from  tiie  slavery  to  sia  Anselm  further  softens 
the  statement  of  Angustinian  predestinationiam  by  explain- 
ing that  the  freedom  to  will  ia  not  stricUy  loet  even  by 
fallen  man ;  it  is  mhcrant  in  a  rational  nature^  though  rince 
Adam's  sin  it  only  existe  potentially  in  humanity, — like  the 
faculty  of  sight  in  a  dark  place, — except  where  it  is  made 
actual  by  grac&  In  a  more  real  aeuae  Abelard  (1079-1142) 
triee  to  establish  the  connexion  between  man's  ill  desert 
and  his  free  consent ;  boldly  asserting  that  the  inherited 
propensity  to  evil  is  not  etrictly  a  sin,  which  is  only  com- 
mitted when  the  conscdons  self  yields  to  vicious  indiuation. 
With  a'  similar  strees  on  the  self-conscious  side  of  moral 
action,  he  aigues  that  rightneea  of  conduct  depends  solely 
on  the  intention ;  at  one  time  pushing  this  doctrino  to 
the  paradoxical  assertion  that  all  outward  acts  as  such 
are  indifferent^  In  the  same  spirit  under  the  reviving  in> 
flnence  of  ancient  pLiloaophy  (though  as  yet  impeifeethr 
known),  he  argues  that  the  old  Greek  moralists,  as  ineu- 
cating  a  disinteruted  love  of  good — and  eo  implicitly  love 
of  God  as  the  highest  good — were  really  nearer  to 
Christianity  than  Judaic  l^lism  was.  Nay,  further,  in 
the  Christian  **  love  to  God  "  he  distinguishes  the  disinte- 
rested love  of  God  for  Himself  from  the  affection  of  whidi 
the  real  object  ia  the  happiness  which  God  givee,  and  re- 
gards the  former  alone  ss  fiure.  The  general  tenden<ry  of 
Abelard'i  thooght  waa  snapiciously  regarded  by  contem- 
porary orUiodoxy  and  the  over-subtiety  of  the  last-men* 
tioned  diatinctiott  provoked  vehement  repliee  from  more 
than  one  of  the  orthodox  mystics  of  the  age.  Thus,  Hugo 
of  St  Victor  (1077-llllJ  argues  that  all  love  is  necessarily 
so  &r  "  interested"  that  it  involves  a  desire  for  union  with 
the  beloved ;  and  since  eternal  hap[uneea  consistB  in  this 
union,  it  cannot  truly  be  desired  apart  from  God;  while 
Bernard  of  Clairvauz  (1091-1153)  more  elaborate^  distin* 
guishea  four  stages  by  which  the  soul  is  gradually  led  from 
(1)  merely  aelf-remtung  dedre  for  God's  aid  in  distress,  to 
(3)  love  Him  forima  loidng-kindneBS  to  then  alao  (3)  for 
Wb  absolute  goodneasj  until  (4)  in  rare  ibomenta  this  love 
for  Himself  Dlone  becomes  the  sde  all-absorbing  affection. 
Thia  contKnrei^,  as  well  as  others,  Petma  Ltmibardna  en- 
deavoured to  compose  by  the  acholaatio  art  of  taking  di»> 
tinctions,  of  which  he  was  a  master.  His  famoua  treatise, 
Libri  iSentetiiiaivmf  though  not  systematie  or  profound, 
deserved  the  j^aoe  it  limg  held  as  a  text-book  of  CathoQo 
theology,  by  its  oomlnuM  comprdLendveneaa  and  nunnt^ 
nees  <d  view,  and  its  aobrie^  of  jnd|^ent.  It  is  mainly 
baaed  on  Augostinian  doctrine,  titongh  we  find  in  it  a  di^ 
tinct  Boftening  of  the  traditional  antitheeis  between  naturs 
and  grace ;  somewhat  anticipating  the  remaricaUe  union  of 
Aristotelian  and  CSuistian  Uiongh^  which,  in  the  succeeding 
centniy,  when  the  atudy  of  Ari^otie  had  been  revived  hj  the 
influence  of  the  great  An^nan  oommenlitcnB,  waa  initiated 
by  Albert  the  Qreat  and  completed  1^  nunoai  Aqulnai. 


^  Abclud  tftomrds  tstrutad  Alt  view,  ti  leut  fn  fte  utrune 
form  ;  taA  in  ttot  dow  not  Mem  to  luv*  bMa  ftill7  eooMiou  of  the 
dlffemiM  betwtotk  (1)  nnfUlUlad  InttntiM  to  irm  est  ~ 
tightt  tnd  (2)  mtMiUon  to  do  wlntJi^jivtto 
to  i»  lisiit. 

'  Be  vH  eeaiaiBBid  hf  twe  qaodi^  la  IIM  ant  1146. 
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Tba  moral  pUlosophj  of  Thomas  Aqtdnaa  is  Aristo- 
taliftniTin  vith  a  Neo-Flatonie  tinge^  inter^wted  tod  nq>pl«- 
BHDted  hy  CSmstian  dogm&  All  action  or  moTement  of 
all  tliiBgB  irraticnal  as  veil  as  rational  u  directed  towards 
■nue  end  or  good, — that  is,  naUy  and  nltimatBl;'  towards 
Qod  Himself,  the  ground  and  fint  csnss  of  all  bein^  and 
nnmoTed  principle  of  all  moTemeat  This  luuTarsal  strir- 
ing  after  God,  since  He  is  essentiallj  intelligibly  exhibits 
itself  in  its  highest  form  in  raUonal  beings  as  a  desire  for 
knowledge  of  Him ;  soch  knowledge,  howerer,  is  bejond 
•U  ordinal^  exercise  of  reason,  and  may  only  be  partially 
TSTsaled  to  man  hare  below.  Thus  the  tutHmum  bonutn 
for  man  is  objeotirely  Qod,  snbieotirely  the  happiness  to  be 
derired  from  loving  vision  of  Hia  perfections;  although 
thwe  is  a  lower  kind  of  happiness  to  be  realized  here  below 
in  a  normal  hnrnan  existence  of  virtue  and  friendship^  with 
mind  and  body  sound  and  whole  and  pro|)grly  trained  for 
the  needs  of  Ufe.  The  higher  happiness  is  given  to  man 
by  free  grace  of  God ;  bat  it  is  only  given  to  those  whose 
hiMZt  B  right,  and  as  a  reward  of  virtaons  actions.  Passing 
to  eonuder  what  actions  are  virtnons,  we  first  obeerve 
generally  that  the  morality  of  an  act  is  in  part,  but  only  in 
part,  determined  by  its  particular  motive ;  it  p^tly  depends 
on  its  external  object  and  cironmstanees,  which  render  it 
either  objectively  in  harmony  with  the  "  order  of  reason" 
or  the  reverse.  In  the  classification  of  particular  virtnes 
and  vices,  we  can  distinguish  very  clearly  the  elements  sup- 
plied by  the  different  teachmgs  which  Thomas  has  imbibed. 
In  dividing  the  "  nataral "  virtues  into  intellectual  and 
moral,  giving  his  preference  to  the  former  class,  and  distin- 
guishing in  it  the  "  intellect '  that  is  conversant  with  jvin- 
ciplas,  the  "  science "  which  dedaces  condnsions,  and  the 
"  wisdom  "  to  which  belongs  the  whole  process  of  knovring 
the  sublimest  objects  of  knowledge^'  Thomas  fdlows 
Aristotle  closely ;  his  distinction  among  mnal  virtues  d  the 
justice  that  renders  others  their  due  from  the  virtnes  that 
control  the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  agent  himself,  re- 
|»«aents  his  interpretation  of  the  Nicomachcan  ethics ;  while 
his  account  of  these  latter  virtues  is  a  simple  bvnscript  of 
Aristotle's,  just  as  his  divinon  of  the  non-rational  element 
of  the  soul  into  "  ooucupiscible  "  and  "irasdble"  is  the  old 
Platonic  one.  In  arranging  his  list,  however,  he  defers  to 
the  established  doctrine  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues ; 
accordingly,  the  Aristoteliau  ten  have  to  stand  under  the 
higher  genera  of  (1)  the  pmdence  which  gives  reasoned 
rules  of  conduct,  (s)  the  temperance  which  reetruns  the 
passions,  and  (3)  the  fortitude  that  strengthens  the  soul 
ogtunst  them.  But  before  these  virtues,  which  belong  to 
the  nature  of  man  as  a  rational  creature,  and  can  be  ao. 
quired,  though  not  perfectly,  as  a  mere  natural  result  of 
training  and  practice,  are  ranked  the  three  *'theol<^  " 
virtues,  faith,  love,  and  hope,  supematnrally  "  instilled  "  by 
God,  and  directly  relating  to  Him  as  their  object.  By  faiUi 
we  obtain  that  part  of  our  knowledge  of  Qod  which  is 
beyond  the  range  of  mere  nataral  wisdom  or  phQoeophy ; 
naturally  (e.g.),  we  can  know  God's  existence,  but  not  His 
trinity  in  unity,  though  philosophy  is  useful  to  defend  this 
and  other  revealed  verities.  Faith  ia  the  substantial  basis 
oi  an  C!hristian  morali^,  but  without  love — the  essential 
totm  of  all  the  Christian  virtnes — ^it  is  "formless'  (inftw- 
mia).  Christiati  love  is  oonoeived  ([after  Augustine)  as 
primarily  feve  to  Qod  (beyond  the  natnral  yearning  u  t^ 
onatote  after  its  ultimate  good),  whidi  expands  into  love 
towards  all  Qod'i  creatures  as  ereated  by  Himt  ami  so  ulti- 
mately inoludes  even  sdf-love.  But  ereatntes  are  imly  to 
ba  lorcd  in  their  puri^  ereated  hj  Qod ;  all  that  is  bad 
in  them  must  be  an  object  of  hatred  till  itis  destroyed,  Jn 
the  olassification  <tf  nns  Hie  Christian  elemuit  pre- 
dominates; still  we  find  the,Aristoteliaii  vices  of  ezeeas 
lad  dsfeet,  almg  with  the  modem  divinons  into  "uu 
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agunst  Ood,  neighbonr,  and  self,"  "  mortal  and  venial 
sins^*  in. 

When  from  the  essentially  joral  notion  (rf  nn  we  pass  to 
thedisoussim  of  law,  we  obsuve  another  element  in  Thomas's 
dootrine^  drawn  from  a  different  part  of  the  renascent  intel- 
lectual activity  <tf  Europe, — from  the  study,  namely,  of 
Roman  jurisprudmoe^  which  attained  in  the  12th  century 
so  rapid  and  brilliant  a  revival  in  Italy.  This  nde  of 
Thomas's  system  is  specially  important  to  notice^  since  it 
is  just  this  blending  of  theological  conceptions  with  the 
abstract  theory  of  ttu  later  Roman  law  that  gave  the  start- 
ing-point for  independent  ethical  thought  in  the  modem 
wcffld.  Under  the  general  idea  of  law,  defined  as  an 
"  ordinanoe  of  reason  for  the  oommou  good,"  promulgated 
by  him  who  has  cha^  of  the  community,  Thomas  diatin- 
guishes  (1)  the  eternal  law  or  regulative  reason  of  Qod 
which  embraces  all  His  creatures,  rational  and  irrational; 
(2)  "  natonl  law,"  being  tliat  part  of  the  eternal  law  that 
relates  to  rational  creatures  as  such ;  (3)  human  law,  which 
properly  coosista  of  more  particular  deductions  from  natural 
law  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  paiticolar  sodeties ;  (4) 
divine  law  specially  revealed  to  man.  As  regards  nataral 
law,  he  teach that  God  has  firmly  implanted  ia  the 
human  mind  a  knowledge  of  its  immutabk  general  prin- 
ciples, although  the  applications  of  them  may  sometimes 
be  obscured  and  perverted  by  bad  education  und  cDStom. 
Human  law  is  required,  not  merely  to  determine  the  details 
fax  which  nataral  law  gives  no  clear  guidance,  but  also  to 
supply  the  foroe  necessary  for  practically  secnrinj^  among 
imperfect  men,  the  observanoe  of  the  most  necessary  rales 
of  mutual  behaviour.  A  furUier  force  is  suppUed  by  the 
revealed  code  of  the  decalogue  and  the  gospel  combined, 
which  again  goes  beyond  natural  law  in  directing  the  way 
to  eternal  life.  We  have,  however,  to  distinguish  in  the 
case  of  the  gospel  between  (1)  abaolute  commands 
and  (3)  "  counsds, "  which  latter  recommend,  withoat  posi- 
tively ordering,  the  monastic  life  of  poverty,  celibacy,  and 
obedience^  as  the  best  method  <^  ^eetively  turning  the 
will  from  earthly  to  heavenly  things,  fln^,  to  exjwesa 
the  manner  in  which  the  moral  law  operates  in  the  mind, 
Thomas  uses  and  defines  the  specially  CSiristiaa  notion  of 
conscience,  distinguishing  tlie  "  lyndoresja  (av^nip^axt) 
by  which  in<nal  principles  are  permanently  retained  from 
the  "  oonsdeutia'  hj  whudi  thqr.an  i^liad  to  pMiiwilar 
cases. 

But  how  far  is  man  able  to  atbun  either  natural  or 
Christian  perfection  1  This  is  the  part  of  IDiomaB's  system 
in  which  the  cohesion  of  the  different  elements  composing 
it  seems  weakest.  He  is  scarcely  aware  that  hk  Aristo- 
telianiEed  Christianity  inevitably  combines  two  differeot 
difflculties  in  dealing  with  this  question :  first,  the  old 
pagan  difilcnlty  of  reconciling  the  position  tiiat  will  is  a 
rational  desire  always  directed  towaids  apparent  good  with 
the  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  that  the  jural 
view  of  morality  seems  to  require;  and,  secondly,  the 
Christian  di&cultf  of  haimoniring  tlds  Utter  notion  with 
'the  absolute  dependenoe  on  divine  grace  which  the  religions 
oenscionsness  affirms.  The  latter  difiiculty  Thomay  like 
many  of  his  predecessors,  avoids  by  supposing  a  "  eoK}pera- 
tion '  of  free-will  and  grace,  Imt  the  former  he  does  not 
folly  meet  It  is  against  this  part  of  his  doctrine*  that 
the  moat  important  oritidsm,  in  etUca,  of  his  livsl  Dnna 
Sootus  (1366-1308)  was  directed.  He  urged  that  will 
could  not  be  really  free  if  it  were  bound  to  reason, 
Thtnnas  (after  Aristotle)  oonoeives  it ;  a  really  free  diom 
must  be  perfectly  iiueterminate  brtween  rsason  and 
unrsaacm.    Scotns  cmsistMotly  maintained  that  the  divine 

*  Tb9  "  irndaiMls  *  of  tbo  OkthoUo  myatica  h  «  dlffersst  notioB ;  it 
!■  flw  "  sp«  amtit, "  %h»  hi^atA=Uia^tfi^  tiw^ads^  which  the 
most  paitet  eoMMBBloB  wUh  Uu  IXf  las  astan  Is  nUaid.  • 
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-wtU  fa  tunikrlj  iiidm«id«at  vlnuoa,  ind  that  the  diTioe 
orderil^  of  the  worii  is  to  be  antodTed  ei  aUolntely  arbi- 
traix,— A  point  on  vhich  he  waa  followed  hy  tilie  acute  in- 
tellect of  William  of  Occam  (d.  1347).  Thii  doctrine  ii 
obriooily  hoatile  to  all  reaaoned  mwali^;  and  infae^  not- 
withstuiding  the  dialectical  ability  trf  Scotns  and  Occam, 
the  work  of  Thomas  remained  indabitab^  the  crowning 
leanlt  of  the  great  conatmctiTe  effort  <d  medinral  philo- 
sophy; The  effort  ma,  indeed,  fore(U)om*d  to  fulor^ 
unce  it  attempted  the  in^Ktaaible  task  of  framing  a  cdie- 
rent  system  oat  d  the  heterogcQeooa  data  furnished 
by  Scripture,  the  fathen,  the  chotch,  and  "the  Fhilo- 
Bopher"— eqnally  anqoestion^d,  if  not  equally  venerated, 
ttnthotitieB.  Whatever  philosophic  quality  is  to  be  found 
in  the  wuk  of  Tbomaa  belongs  to  it  in  epite  not 
in  consequence  fii,  ita  method.  Still,  its  infiurace  haa 
been  ^eat  and  long-endariDg,— in  the  Catholic  C3inrch 
^manly,  but  indirectly  among  Froteatants,  especiany  in 
England,  since  the  fomooa  first  book  of  Hookor's  Xedtn- 
eutieal  PoliUjf  ia  to  a  gnat  extent  taken  ihan  the  sitmma 
Theologim. 

Fardy  in  conscioos  antagonism  to  the  erudite  labours  and 
dialectical  conflicta  of  the  schoolmen,  yet  with  close 
affini^  to  the  central  ethico-theological  doctrine  which  they 
xead  oat  of  or  into-  Aristotle,  the  mystical  manner  of 
thooght  omtinned  to  maintain  itaelf  in  the  church. 
fhilMophically  it  leant  upon  Neo-I^tonism,  bnt  always 
Meoding  the  Christian  element  of  lore  with  the  ecstatic 
vincQi  of  Flotinos,  and  sometimea  giving  the  former  a 
dedded  jnedominance.  In  its  more  mwlwate  fcmn,  keying 
whdly  within  tlw  linuta  of  eodeaiastical  wdiodozy,  this 
n^itidim  ii  reproeontod  by  BonaTantnra  and  Gerson ; 
while  it  appean  more  independent  and  daringly  oonatmo- 
tire  ia  the  Qerman  Eckhardt,  advancing  in  aome  <S.  his 
ffdhnmi  to  tqpen  breach  with  the  chunh,  and  even  to 
pnotical  immoralitj. 

In  the  brief  aeeount  above  given  of  the  general  ethical 
Tiew  of  Thomas  Aquinas  no  mention  haa  been  made  of 
the  detailed  diacnssion  of  particular  dntMsindaded  in  the 
Sumima  Tkeologia;  in  which,  for  the  most  part^  an  excel- 
lent annbination  of  moral  elevation  with  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment ia  shown,  though  on  certain  points  the  schoJastio 
pedantry  of  definition  and  distinction  is  unfaronrable  to  due 
delicacy  of  treatment  As  the  properly  philoeopbic  inteieat 
of  sdiolastidsm  faded  in  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  the 
quastl^al  treatment  of  morality  came  again  into  promi- 
nence, borrowing  a  good  deal  of  matter  from  Thomas  and 
other  schoolmen.  The  beet  known  Summai  CoMuum  Con^ 
tdatUim,  compiled  for  the  conduct  of  auricnlar  confession, 
belong  to  the  14th  and  l&th  centnries.  As  the  chief  of 
these  we  may  mention  the  AiUtana  (14th  century)  and 
the  Angdiea  (16th  century)  by  two  FranciBcans,  Astesanus 
and  Angeloa  de  davaaio  respectively.  It  was  inevitable 
that,  in  propottion  as  this  casuiaby  assumed  the  character 
of  a  complete  and  systematic  penal  jarisOTudence,  its 
precise  determination  of  the  limits  between  the  prohibited 
and  the  allowable^  with  all  doubtful  points  dtwely  scm- 
tiniaed  and  illustrated  by  fictitious  cases,  would  have  a 
t«idency  to  weaken  the  moral  sensibilitiea  of  ordinuy 
minds ;  while,  agun,  the  more  industry  and  ingenuity 
were  spent  in  deducing  condosions  from  the  diverse 
anthOTitiea  accepted  in  tiie  church,  the  ^eater  necessarily 
became  the  number  of  points  on  which-  doctors  dia- 
agreed;  and  the  central  authority  that  might  have 
repressed  serious  divergenoea  was  wuiting  in  the  period 
of  moral  weakness^  that  the  chnrdi  went  throuf^  be- 
tween the  death  of  Boniface  VUL  and  the  counter^ 

'  On  nfBnl  of  the  conndl  of  ConitsuM  to  condemn  Jem  Patit'a 
•drooMy  of  wMiilinttoa  !■  o  ttrCking  wanpU  ot  tU>  WMkntsb  ,X^, 
WliaaBt£«fcC»rM.,1>oakxUL  %. 


Reformation.  A  plain  man  perplexed  by  lucb  disa^«»> 
ments  might  naturally  hold  that  aoy  opinion  maintamad 
by  a  pioua  and  drUmdox  writer  must  be  a  tolerably  safa 
ona  to  follow;  and  thus  weak  eonsdencea  might  be  anbtly 
tempted  to  eeek  the  support  of  anthori^  for  some  denied 
rekzatiMi  of  a  moral  roleL  It  doea  not,  however,  q^ear 
that  this  dangv  aianmed  fonnidablB  proportions  ontil 
after  the  Beformatton ;  when,  in  the  struggle  made  by  the 
Catholic  ehufdt  to  neovn  ita  hold  <m  the  worhl, 
principle  of  antlwrity  wa^  as  it  were,  forced  into  keen 
competition  with  that  of  private  judgment  for  the  guidance 
of  men's  oonsciencea.  To  the  Jesuits,  the  foremost 
champions  in  this  struggle,  it  seemed  indispensable  that 
the  confessional  should  be  made  attractive ;  for  this  pur- 
pose ecdesiastico-moral  law  must  be  somehow  **  accommo- 
dated "  to  worldly  needs ;  and  the  theory  of  "  Probabilism  " 
BuppHod  a  plausible  method  for  effecting  this  accommoda- 
tion. The  theory  proceeded  thus : — A  layman  could  not 
be  expected  to  examine  minutely  into  a  point  on  which 
Uie  learned  differed;  therefore  he  could  not  Uax\j  be 
blamed  for  following  any  opinion  that  rested  on  Aa 
authority  of  even  a  single  doctor ;  therefore  his  eonfessov 
must  be  authorised  to  hold  him  gtultleas  if  any  such  "pro* 
baUe  "  opinion  oouhl  be  ^educed  in  his  favour ;  nay,  it 
was  his  duty  to  suggest  such  an  opinion,  even  though 
oppoeed  to  bis  own,  if  it  would  relieve  the  conscience 
under  his  charge  fnnn  a  depressing  burden.  Tlie  reenlta 
to  which  this  Flrobabilism,  applied  with  an  earnest  deair« 
to  avoid  dangerons  rigour,  led  in  the  17th  centny  were 
revealed  to  the  wodd  in  the  immortal  UtUru  Frwfbuiaim 
of  PascaL 

In  tracing  the  development  <tf  caantstiy  we  have  been 
carried  b^^md  the  great  crisis  through  which  Western 
Christianity  passed  in  the  16th  centuiy.  The  Befoimatioa 
which  Luther  initiated  nuj  be  viewed  on  eeveial  dde^ 
even  if  we  oonsider  only  its  ethical  prindples  and  effects^ 
apart  from  the  political  and  sodal  aims  and  tendendee  with 
which  it  waa  •connected  in  different  Koro^>eatt  countries. 
It  maintained  the  simplicity  ot  Aposttdio  Christianity 
against  the  elaborate  .'system  U  a  corrupt  hierarchy,  the 
teaching  of  scripture  alone  againsl  the  commentaries  of 
the  fathers  and  tiie  traditions  of  the  church,  the  right  of 
private  judgment  agaiuat  tiie  dictation  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  Uie  indindual  r«^>onsibility  of  every  human 
soul  before  God  -in  <^poeition  to  the  papal  control  over 
purgatorial  puniahmenta,  which  had  led  to  the  revesting 
degradation  of  venal  indulgences.  Beviving  the  oiiginu 
antithEeis  between  Christianity  and  Jewish  legalism,  it 
maintained  the  inwardness  of  faith  to  be  the  sole  way  to 
eternal  life,  in  contrast  to  the  outwardness  of  ^  works  ; 
returning  to  Augustine^  and  ex{»esBiiig  his  spirit  in  a  new 
formula,  to  resist  the  Neo-Felagianism  that  had  gradually 
developed  itself  within  the  apparent  Auguatiniamsm  A 
the  church,  it  maintained  the  total  corruption  of  human 
nature,  ae  contrasted  w'tb  that  "congruity"  by  which, 
according  to  the  schoolmen,  divine  grace  was.  to  be  earned  ; 
renewing  the  fervent  humility  of  St  Paul,  it  enforced  the 
universal  and  absolute  imperativeness  of  all  Christian 
duties,  and  the  inevitable  unworthinesa  of  all  Christian 
obedience,  in  opposition  to  the  theoiy  that  "condign" 
merit  might  be  gained  by  "superen^tory"  conformity 
to  evangelical  "  counsels. "  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
changes,  however  profoundly  important^  were,  ethically 
considered,  either  negative  or  qoite  general,  relating 
to  the  tone  and  attitude  -of  mind  in  which  all  duty 
should  be  done.  'As  regards  all  positive  matter  of  duty  and 
virtue,  and  most  of  the  prdiibitive  code  for  w^jnary  men, 
the  badition  of  Christian  teaching  wis^carried  on  substan- 
tially unchanged  in  the  dii»p9ape)io^a4:rii@<@|^(C^ 
Beformed  churolwh  Evta  the  old  method  of  easwtiy  was 
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miintained^  during  the  16th  snd  17th  oeatorieB ;  tbough 
teriptanl  texts,  interpreted  and  sa^emeated  by  the  li^pit 
id  utanl  xeuoDt  now  fornuhed  the  wde  prinehdw  on 
whioh  esMB  of  eonsmenoa  wen  decided.  But  in  the.  I7th 
oantuy  Uxt  Intereet  of  this  Qiian-4egal  treatment  of 
molality  gradual^  faded ;  and  the  ethioal  itndies  of  edn- 
eated  minds  wen  oooa^ed  with  the  attempt,  nneved  after 
so  many  eantoriai,  to  find  an  indopendent  pbiloaophical 
bans  fn  the  moral  ooda  The  renewal  of  thia  attempt  was 
only  indincUy  dne  to  tiu  Bsformation ;  it  is  ntJier  to  be 
connected  wUJi  I3is  mm  extreme  reaction  from  the 
mediwral  idlgion  which  waa  partly  cansed  b^*  partly 
exiffened  in,  ual  rathuiastie  study  of  tho  xemauui  of  old 
pagan  cnlton  tJiat  spread  from  Italy  orer  Enrope  in  the 
ISth  and  16th  centoriM,  To  tlus  "  humaniam "  the 
Refonnation  seemed  at  &st  mon  hostile  than  the  Roman 
hienurahy ;  indeed,  the  extent  to  which  this  latter,  had 
allowed  itself  to  become  paganized  by  tiie  RenaiBsance 
was  one  of  the  points  that  especiaUy  roused  the  Refonners' 
indignation.  Kot  the  less  impcniant  is  the  indirect 
stimnlos  given  by  the  Bsformation  towards  the  develop- 
menk  of  a  moral  philosophy  independent  alike  of  Catholic 
and  I^estant  assnmptioni.  Bcholasticiflni,  while  reTiving 
philosophy  as  a  handmaid  to  theology,  had  metamorphosed 
Its  me^od  into  one  resembling  that  of  its  mistreas ;  thus 
shackling  the  renascent  intellectual  activity  which  it 
stimulated  and  ezercLnd  by  the  double  Ixnidaf^  to  Aris- 
totle and  to  the  church.  When  the  Reformation  shook 
the  traditional  authority  in  one  department,  the  blow  was 
necessarily  felt  in  the  other.  Not  twenty  yean  after  Luthej^'s 
defiance  of  the  p(^  the  startling  thesis  "that  all  that  Aris- 
totle taught  was  false  *  was  {nosperoualy  maintained  1^  the 
yoathfnl  Ramus  before  the  uniVersity  of  Fans ;  and  ahnost 
contemporaneously  the  group  of  remarkaUe  thinkers  in 
Italy  who  heralded  the  dawn  of  modem  physical  sdence — 
Caidanns,  Teleeins,  Fatritins,  Campanella,  Bruno — began 
to  iffopound  their  nn-Aristotcdian  ueories  <d  the  constitU' 
tion  of  the  [dtyacal  univerae.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that 
a  similar  assertion  of  independence  would  make  itself  heard 
in  ethica  also ;  and,  indeed,  amid  the  clash  of  dogmatic 
convictions,  the  variatiiais  uid  aberrations  of  private  judg- 
ment, that  the  multiplying  divisicHu  of  Christendom 
exhibited  after  the  Reformation,  refiective  persons  would 
natnrally  be  led  to  seek  for  an  ethical  method  that  might 
claim  universal  acceptance  from  all  sects. 

IV.  MoDisir,  xsPEoxAiXT  ENauBH,  Ethios.— ""nie  need 
of  such  independent  principles  was  most  strongly  felt  in 
the  region  of  man's  dvil  and  political  relations,  especially 
the  mutual  relations  of  ocMnmunitiea.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  modflm  ethical  controversy  was  commenced  in  ihe 
form  of  a  discussion  of  the  law  of  nature,  of  which  first 
Alberions  Qentilis  (1607-1611),  then  Engo  GrotiuB(1683 
-164S)  in  his  epoch-making  weak  on  international  law, 
mdeavoured  to  give  a  complete  theoretioal  view.  Natural 
law,  according  to  Orotioa,  is  that  part  of  divine  law  which 
follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  man ;  it  is  therefore  as 
nnaltaiable  even  by  Ood  himself  as  the  truths  of  mathe- 
matics, although  it  may  be  orermled  in  any  particular  case 
by  express  revelaticHi ;  hence  it  is  cognisable  a  priori, 
from  tlte  abstract  consideration  of  human  nature^  though 
its  existence  may  also  be  known  a  posteriori  from  its 
nnivarsal  acceptance  in  human  societies.  The  conception, 
as  ire  have  seen,  was  taken  from  the  later  Komui  jnrists ; 
by  them,  however,  the  law  of  nature  was  hardly  conceived 
as  actually  having  a  substantive  existence  independent  of 
positive  oodes;  it  was  rather  somsthiag  that  nndralay 
existing  law,  and  was  to  be  kwked  for  through  it^  though 


*  A<  tho  eUaf  EngUah  ounliti  ve  ma>  -mentioii  I^vkiiu,  Hall,  Sander- 
■Dtt,  u  wall  M  tha  mon  amlnaDt  Jaranj  Taylor,  wkoae  Dutior  Jiuhi- 


it  might  perhaps  be  'expected  nltimatdy  to  sopersede 
and  in  ion  meanwhile  represented  an  ideal  standard,  by 
which  imjvovemants  in  k^slauon  were  to  be  gu^ed. 
Henoe  th^  do  not  aeem  to  havel-amed,  except  in  poetical 
at  n^thicsl  imagination,  tiie  notim  of  a  state  of  natnn 
in  which  human  beings  wen  governed  by  the  law  ol 
nature  alone.  Bat  as  soon  as  tlm  gtindfto  of  this  cods 
were  eontempl»ted  as  determining  intemaUoul  ri^ts  and 
duties,  it  was  obviona  that  in  the  present  mntnd  lelaiiaDB 
of  independent  nations,  regarded  as  torporato  nniti^  we 
have  an  actual  example  of  this  state  «'  natura  Thus  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  suppose  definitely  that  in  prehistorio 
times  individnalB  or  sin^  fiunHies  lived  similany  ude  bj 
side, — ^nnder  none  other  than  such  ''natural"  Uwa  as  those 
prohilnting  mutual  injury,  and  mutual  interference  wilii 
each  outer's  use  of  the  goods  of  the  earth  that  wen  common 
to  all,  giving  parente  aatiu>ri^  over  their  diildren,  impoe- 
ing  on  wives  a  vow  of  fiddity  to  their  husband^  and 
obliging  all  to  the  observance  <tf  compacts  freely  entered 
into.  It  was  not,  of  course,  oflsnmed  that  those  laws  wen 
universally  obeyed ;  indeed,  one  point  with  which  Qrotius 
is  especially  concerned  is  the  natmal  right  of  private  war, 
arising  out  of  the  violation  of  more  primary  ri^ts.    Still  a 

Sineral  observance  was  involved  in  tbe  idu  of  a  natural 
w  as  a  "  dictote  tA  right  reason  indicating  the  agreement 
or  disagreemmit  <tf  an  act  with  man's  rational  and  sodsl 
natnn;"  and  we  may  observe  that  it  was  espedaUy 
necessaty  to  assume  such  a  general  observance  in  ue  case 
of  contracto ;  since  it  was  by  an  "  express  or  tacit  pact" 
that  the  right  of  properly  (as  distinct  from  the  men  right 
to  non-interference  during  use)  was  held  to  have  bosn 
instituted ;  and  only  by  a  similar  "  fundamental  pact " 
ooold  men  be  thought  to  pass  Intimately  from  the  state  of 
natun  to  that  of  an  organized  society. 

The  ideas  above  expressed  were  not  peonliar  to  Grptins ; 
in  particular  the  doctrine  of  the  "  fimdsmentsl  pact "  as 
the  jural  basis  of  government  had  long  been  maintained, 
especially  in  Englsjcid,  where  the  oonstitaticm  historically 
eeteblished  readUy  suggested  such  a  compact,  At  the 
same  time  the  rapid  and  remarkable  success  of  Qrotia^s 
treatise  would  bring  his  view  of  Natural  Bi^  into  pro- 
minence, and  would  suggest  to  penetrating  minds  snci 
questions  as — "  What  ia  man's  ultimate  reason  Utt  obeying 
theee  lawsl  'Wherein  does  this  thur  agreement  with  hn 
rational  and  social  nature  exactly  consist  f  How  &r,  and 
in  what  sense,  is  his  nature  really  sodall* 

It  was  the  answer  which  Hobbes  n088-1679)  gave  to 
these  fundamental  questions  that^supmied  the  starting-ptMut 
for  independent  ethical  philosophy  in  England.  The  nature 
of  this  answer  was  determined  by  the  psychological  views 
to  which  Hobbee  had  been  led,  partly  under  the  influence 
of  Bacon,'  partly  perhaps  through  association  with  his 
younger  oontemporary  Gassendi,  who,  in  two  treatisGS, 
pabmhed  betweeh  the  appearance  of  Hbbbes's  D*  Cm 
(1643)  and  that  of  the  Levia^an  (1601),  endeavoured  to 
revive  interest  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Epicnrtis.  Hobbee's 
psycholt^  is  in  the  first  place  materialistic;  he  hold^ 
that  is,  that  in  any  of  the  psychofJiysieal  i^euomena  of 
human  nature  the  reality  is  a  material  process  of  which  the 
mental  feeling  is  a  mere  "appearance^*  Acoordin^y  he 
regards  pleasnie  as  essentially  motion  "helping  vital 
action,"  and  pain  as  motion  "hindering'*  it.  There  is  no 
logical  oonnexioa  between  this  thecny  and  the  doo> 
,trine  that  appetite  or  desire  has  always  pleaiun  (or  the 
absence  of  pain)  tat  its  object;  still  a  materialist 


■  Thli  faiSunos  vu  not  axenUKL  in  tlw  region  of  etMok  fisoao'i 
brief  outline  of  anonl  phUoaqphj  (in  tts  AdmummU  nflMtnimff) 
ia  hifiiAj  i^^ant  and  ngoMttTS ;  Imt  threnUlM  rabmr  flllad  li^ 
and  dota  not  >Mm  to  JumJiftiWB  8f*L*C*@Wtths  mAm. 
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fnmlag  a  qntaii  et  pijvhologjr,  irill  ntniaify  cUnct 
hit  tttantion  to  tha  impvuai  anifiig  out  d  bodOy  vmtit 
vluM  olmous  end  ii  tlw  pmeiTBtion  of  ths  materiftl 
orguiiim;  and  Hom,  togather  with  *  {difloiophifl  wuh,  to 
■implify,  11187  1**^       ^  the  ooncliuioD  that  all  hiunan 
impolsM  are  nmilarif  eelf  ^egardin^    Thia,  at  aaj  nXa,  is 
Hol:^Mi*a  eardintl  dootrine  in  inonl  woholagr,  wat  eadi 
maii'e  appetitee  or  dnina  are'  natuufy  dinotad  other  to 
the  pieaamtion  of  hia  life,  or  to  thrt-lwitfitening  of  it 
which  ha  ferfe  ae  tJcQWira   inelDdingdwaTenioni  ttiat  an 
limUarij  diraoted  "ftumnid"  paiB.    Hobbaa  doee  not 
dittiiigviih  laatiBotiTe  frm  dc&berate  ploaaare  eoekipg; 
and  £  eonftdeptly  naolTfli  tha  moit  ai^iazaiitly^  wtt—iaA 
emotioiu  Into  phuea  of  aaU-ngaid.   "Pity  ha  iinda  la  bo 
grief  for  tiie  cdami^  of  otlien,  eri«ng  from  imagination 
of  the  like  aalamitjr  befalling  oneeelf;  i^t  m  admire 
-irith>  eeeming  dinntereet^dneei  aa  beantifnl  (pvMnm) 
b  raallr  *'^eeaare  in  prOTiiie;''  Then  sun  ue  not 
tnunediatelj  leoking  ^eaent  plounre^  tiier  dedre' power 
BB  a  mean  to  fntora  pleaeoie^  and  tima  haw  a  oeriTa- 
tive  delight  ia  tha  axandae  of  pmer  that  prompta  to 
what  wa  eall  bonerdant  aeticn.    Slaoib  wb,  «1  the 
volnntarj'  aotioni  U  inn  land  to  their  own  preeerratioa 
or  ^eanii^  it  oannot  ba  taaaMnUa  to  aim  at  aiqrthing 
elae;  in  &el^  nattua  radier  than  woeon  fixea  ihie  ae  tha 
end  of  homan  aetion,  to  whieh  it  ia  reaaon^  fonotioa  to' 
ahow  the  meana.   Benee  if  wa  ask  whj  it  ie  reaeooabU 
for  anj  individnal  to  obeerre  tha  mlee  of  aodal  behaTumr 
that  are  eommonly  called  moral,  tihe  anawer  ia  obriooa  that 
tbie  ii  only  indinctly  noaonaUe^  aa  a  meana  to  lua  own 
preaerratiot  or  pleasure.   It  ii  not,  howeTor,  in  thia, 
irUdi  ia  only  the  old  Oyrenaio  or  ^ionrean  anewer,  tiiat 
the  distiDctiTe  point  of  Hobbiam  Ilea ;  but  rather  in  the 
dootrine  that  oren  (hia  indirect  reeacnaUeneaa  at  (he  moet 
fandafflantal  moral  mlea  ia  entirely  oonditionel  m  their 
general  obaerraDoe^  wUdi  cannot  be  eeeorad  without  the 
uiterrentum  of  gorernment    JB.ff.,  it  ia  not  reasonable  for 
ma  to  perform  my  ahara  of  a  oontnet,  nnleaa  I  have  ade- 
quate reaatm  for  beUering  that  the  other  party  will  perfonn 
hia ;  and  thia  adequate  leaeon  I  oannot  have,  except  in  a 
Btate  of  eociety  in  which  he  will  be  poniahed  for  non-per- 
formance.  Thnfl  the  ordinary  mlea  ot  social  behanonr  are 
only  hypothetically  obligatwy  in  any  aode^,  until  tliey 
ara  aetnalised  by  the  eatabliahment  of  a  strong  central 
«nthority.    On  the  odier  hand,  Hobbea  yields  to  no  one  in 
maintaining  the  paramount  importance  ot  moral  zegnlatio&s. 
The  pcecepte  of  good  faith,  equity,  requital  of  benefits, 
forgiTenesB  of  wrong  ao  ier  o  aeouritf  aOow^  the  prohibi- 
tiofl  of  ocmtumely,  pride,  arroganoe^  and  other  subordinate 
roles,  he  atill  calb  "immntableand  etomal  lawa  of  nature," — 
meaning  that,  thoogh  they  do  not  nnoonditumally  bind  ua 
to  realise  diem,  tbay  elways  bind  to  a  desira  that  they 
should  be  realized.    The  pre-aodal  atate  of  man,  in  hit 
view,  is  also  pre-mnal ;  bnt  it  is  therefore  utterly  miserable. 
It  is  a  atate  in  irtiich  erery  one  has  a  right  to  ererything 
that  may  eonduce  to  his  preservation    bnt  it  ia  therefore 
also  a  atate  of  war  in  which  eveiy  man'a  hand  ia  against 
hia  neighbonr'a,' — a  state  eo  wretched  and  perilous  that  it 
ia  the  first  dict^  of  rational  self-loTe  to  emerge  f  ram  it 


*  He  erco  IdsBWUi  tiw  AMfaa  wlfh  Am  pIsMai^  sppsmily  t^gud- 
Ing  the  itlz  itf  sppftttsaadthskflr  ftalttoa  h  tvopwtsflraesiau 

**  raotlan." 

>  In  ^ta  ot  HobWs  tuoompromiiliig  egolam,  ttun  U  s  aotleMUs 
diaenpanoj  bcAwou  hU  thwny  <tf  tiw  «nda  that  men  aatoxallr  mtk 
maA  tU  aUitdnid  tor  detarmfailng  thtir  nntonl  ilglitih  Thli  bAUr  It 
ii«T«r  PUMore  iUaplf,  bnt  ■Iwiys  PraNrration — tlumgh  on  oooadon' 
h«  nhrgH  the  notion  at  'preeemtton"  into  "  pieeenelluu  c<  life  so 
aeBottobevesrjotU."  BU  t1«w  eeaai  to  be  tbst  In  s  stele 
n»*m  wutl  mm  teOt  iffiii,  rob,  ko^  *  for  delaoteUon  merelj"  or  "  for 
«lcBT>"  ead  ttsi  haae*  aO  mb  uart  bs  sDowel  sa  tadeAsns  ri^  to 
nb,  >a,  *fcr  ^eswisllua.* 
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into  social  peace  and  order.  Henoe  Hobbee's  ideal  oonstittv 
tionnatnraUyoomea  toba  anonqueationed  andnnlimited— 
though  not  naoeaiarilynMmardiical— daiyofom.  Vhaterer 
the goTemmant  dadarea  toba  juat  or  unjust  must  be  taken 
to  be  ao^  nnoa  to  dtapnte  ita  d^tea  would  be  the  first  step 
towarda  anarchy,  tiw  one  paramoont  peril  outweighing  aU 
particular  defeiata  in  lagiatotion  and  adminiatration.  It  ia 
perhape  eaay  to  nndwataad  how,  in  1661,  a  pBaofr4arTing 
philoaoi^,  waary  ot  the  din  of  warrmg  secti^  ahoula 
regard  the  daima  of  indiTidaal  oonsoienee  as  essential^ 
anarchical,  and  the  most  tlireatemng  dangw  to  eooial  weU- 
being;  but  howaver  strong  might  be  men'a  yearning  tat 
nder,  a  Tlaw  of  aodal  duty,  in  whidi  tlie  only  fixed 
podtiMia  wera  aelflahneaa  oTerywhere  and  unlimited  power 
aomewhara^  oonU  not  but  appear  ctfisndTely  pendoiioaL 

Howarer,  ofthndre  or  no^  tiiera  waa  an  cviginality,  a 
tan%  an  apparent  eoherenoe  in  HdbUam  which  lenderod  it 
nndeniably  mipreauTe  j  in  faet^  we  find  timtfor  two  genera- 
timia  tha  aSbrte  to  oonatmet  morality  on  a  philosophioal 
baab  take  mora  at  leaa  the  fonn  of  anawan  to  Hobbec 
From  an  ethieal  point  of  view  ^bldam  diTldea  itadf 
natorally  into  two  parts,  which  ara  combined  hw  Hobbes's 
peooHar  politioal  doemnea  into  a  eoherenfc  whoh^  out  ara  not 
otharwiae  aaoaaaari^  ooonaotad.  Sa  theontiod  bads  ia 
the  pcineipla  of  egoian,  Oat  it  is  natural  and  ao  zaaaon- 
able  for  aadi  Indindnal  to  aim  aoldy  at  hia  own  pi»- 
Berratioa  or  pteaanre;  whiles  tag  practically  detemining 
the  partionlara  of  dv^  it  nukea  morali^  entirely  depen- 
dent  tm  poeitin  kw  and  inatitation.  It  is  tiiia  latter  part 
m  aqwet  of  tha  ^yatom  whidi  is  i^mari^  attacked  the 
;  first  gneration  ii  writers  that  rapKed  to  Hobbea.  Thia 
attack,  or  rather  the  oonnter«i^>ontion  of  orthodox  doctrine 
ia  ewdneted  on  different  methods  by  the  Cambridge 
moraliata  ud  by  CnmberlaDd  respectirdy.  The  latter 
retains  the  legal  view  of  moraHfy,  and  endeaToar^  whtia 
showing  Uie  actuality  of  the  taws  of  nature,  to  qrstematiia 
them  by  reducing  them  to  a  single  principle.  The  fonner, 
r^;arding  morality  primarily  aa  abody  of  truth  rather  than 
a  code  m  rulei^  inaist  on  ita  abscdute  character  and  intnitiTe 
certain^. 

Codwwth  wae  the  moat  diatingnidied  of  the  little  group 
of  thinkera  at  Cambridge  in  the  17th  century,  c<anmonly 
known  aa  the  "Cambridge  Flatonisti^"  who^  emlnadng 
what  they  oonodved  to  ba  Flatonio  principlai^  but  also 
strongly  influenced  by  the  new  thon^t  of  Descatte^  m- 
deavoured  to  blend  rational  theology  with  religioua  philo- 
Bophy.  In  his  treatise  on  SUmal  and  ImmutaUt  MamiUjf 
(which  was  not  published  till  mcoe  than  40  yean  after  his 
death  in  1688),  his  main  aim  is  to  maintain  the  essential 
and  eternal  distinctions  cA  good  and  eril '  as  ind^ndent  of 
mere  will,  wheUur  human  or  divine.  Theee  dirtinotions, 
he  innsts,  hare  an'objeotiTe  redity,  cogniable  by  reason  or 
intellect  as  mnch  as  any  physical  fact ;  and  ha  endeavoun 
to  refute  Hobbiam — which  he  treats  aa  a  **novantiqne 
philoaophy,"  a  mere  revival  of  the  relativism  of  Protagoras 
— by  the  following  argvmMhm  ad  AomHwah  He  aigues 
that  Hobbes's  atomic  materialism  involves  the  conception  <tf 
an  objective  physiod  world,  the  ol^eot  not  <tf  eense  that 
varies  from  man  to  man,  bnt  of  the  intellect  that  ia  the 
aame  in  all ;  there  is  therefore  an  inocmsisteney  in  refodng 
to  admit  a  similar  ezerciae  of  intellect  in  morals,  an  objeo- 
tiva  world  of  duty,  which  the  rand  by  its  ncnnal  activity 
clearly  apprehends  o  snch.  Cndwinui,  in  the  noik  above 
mentionec^  girea  no  ayatematie  eipodtion  of  the  ethicd 
priociplee  which  he  holds  to  be  clearly  apprehended.  But 
we  may  anpply  this  deficiency  from  the  S»Mndiim  IXkiemm 
of  Henry  More^  another  thhiker  of  the  same  aohooL  Here 
gives  alist  of  33  *'Koemata  Uoralia,"  the  truth  «f  which 
will,  he  says,  ba  immediatdy^manifeai  -Some  (^Jheaa  are 
pordy  egMtio^— «■  (a^)  thai  gooda  difite  in  ipali^  aa 
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wtll  u  anration,  and  tint  the  nperiorgood  la  ilw^  to  Iw 
pr^cmd,  and  Bimilu-1^  tlw  Immt  eril :  that  aliMnce  of  a 
g^TSB  amoont  of  good  ■  pnf eraUa  to  the  pmwiM  of  eqiil- 
mint  erfl ;  Oal  faton  good  or  otQ  ii  to  be  ngaidsd  a* 
mnbh  aa  pcaaenL  if  equally  oartain,  and  nearly  ai  mndi  if 
TiixprobaUaL  OUeotwoi,  boA  generd  and  apaoia], 
ba  Q^^ad  hf  a  Hoonit  agidnat  theaa  modea  of  formulating 
maa'a  aataral  pncaail  nt  aelf-intenat ;  bat  tha  aetiona 
cmiUmeiij  bahrean  Hbbfaiam  and  modem  Flatoniam 
did  not  rdata  to  oneh  ptinoiplaa  aa  Umm,  bat  to  othen 
irideh  daoiand,  ban  Aa  indiTidnal  ft  (real  cr  appannt) 
aaoiifiea  for  Ua'failowa.  Sodi  an  aTanaeUeal  pnndple 
of  "doing  «  joa  mmld  ba  done  ij;'  ^  principle  of 
foatlosh  or  "  goring  oraij  man  Ut  own,  and  lettiiw  bim  enjoy 
it  ir^umt  interfemce;*  and  aapeciaUy  what  Mote  atatea 
u  the  abitAwt  foimnla  of  bMMvdbnoc^  that  **if  it  be  good 
that  one  man  ahonld  ba  lai^^ied  with  tha  maana  of  Unng 
wall  and  iapfUTt  ^  1>  mathenutioallj  eertain  that  It  ia 
doubly  good  Hiit  two  ihonld  be  so  supplied,  and  so  on." 
If  we  aak  what  motire  any  indiridaal  ^as  to  conform  to 
these  aodal  priucdplea  when  they  conflict  with  hia  nstaral 
desires,  Cndworth  girea  no  ezpUdt  wjfij,  and  the  sDswer 
of  Moid  is  hardly  dear.  On  the  one  hand  he  maintains 
that  these  prinriples  express  an  abaolate  good ;  which  is  to 
be  eallod  intellectual  because  its  essence  and  truth  are 
defined  and  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  We  might  infer 
from  this  that  the  intellect,  so  judging,  is  itself  ths  proper 
and  oomplflte  determinant  of  the  will,  and  that  man,  ss  a 
rationsl  bein^^  ought  to  aim  at  the  realisation  of  abaolate 
good  for  its  Own  si^e.-  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  More's 
Ttew.  Ha  explains  that  thoogh  absolute  good  is  die- 
oented  by  the  mtellect;  the  ''sweetness  and  fTaToar"  ttf  it 
Ii  ^l[velunded,  not  1^  the  intellect  proper,  but  by  what  he 
ealls  a  "bonifonn  iaenl^;*  and  it  is  in  this  sweetneasaad 
iaroar  that  the  motiTe  to  virtaons  cimduct  lies ;  ethics  is 
the  art  of  liring  well  and  happily,"  and  trne  happiness 
liea  in  "the  pleaeore  which  the  soul  derires  frmn  the  sense 
of  virtue."  In  shorty  ^aionism.  In  Uore's  mind,  has  been 
BO  far  modernised  that  it  tarns  out  as  hedonistie  ss  Hob- 
biam ;  the  diGference  between  the  two  liea  merely  in  the 
d^ree  of  refinement  of  the  pleasore  that  is  taken  as 
oltimate  end. 

It  is  to  be  obserred  that  thoogh  More  lays  down  the 
abstract  principle  of  re^rdlng  one's  neighbonr's  good  as 
mnoh  aa  one's  own  with  the  fall  breadth  with  which 
Christianity  inealcates  it,  yot  when  he  afterwards  oomea  to 
discuss  ami  classify  Tirtnea  ha  is  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  Flotonio-AristoteUan  thought  to  gire  a  distinct 
place  to  benerolencc^  except  under  the  old  form  of  liberality. 
In  this  respect  his  sjrstem  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
Cumberland's,  whose  tcteMte  De  Zt^ibui  ITtUura  (167S), 
though  writteoi  like  More's  in  Latin,  is  yet  in  its  ethic&l 
matter  thoroughly  modem.  Cumberland  is  a  thinker  both 
original  and  oomprehensiTe^  who  has  fnniished  material  to 
more  than  one  better-known  moralist ;  but  his  academic 
prolixity  and  disooraiTeneBS,  his  academic  language,  and 
B  want  of  deameas  of  view  in  sjnte  of  an  elaborate  display 
of  exact  and  complete  demonstration,  hsTS  doomed  his  work 
to  oblivion.  At  any  rate  he  is  noteworthy  as  having  been 
the  first  to  lay  down  that  regard  for  the  oommon  good  of 
all  *  is  the  Bopreme  rule  at  morality  Law  of  Kstnre,  to 
which  all  other  roles  and  virtues  are  strictly  subordinatei 
Bo  far  he  may  be  fairly  called  preonrsor  of  modem 
utilitariaaism.  It  is,  however,  important  to  notice  that  in 
his  "good*  is  included  not  merely  happiness  but  "perfec- 
tion ; "  and  he  doeo  not  even  define  perfection  so  as  to 
eielude  from  it  the  notion  of  moral  perfection  or  virtue, 
and  save  his  theory  from  an  obvious  logical  circlr\  A 
notion  so  vague  coold  not  possiUy  be  used  for  detumining 
tiw  aaborffinite  nlei  of  inonli^  with  any  ^winon;  tnit 


in  fact  ComberioBd  doea  not  atfenwt  this ;  his  wapnai 
principle  is  not  dedgned  to  rectify,  hot  merely  to  aappott 
and  s^stematin^  oommon  morality,  lliia  prinoipli^  as  wsi 
said,  IB  conoeiTsd  as  Btnctly  a  lav,  and  therefdn  nfemd 
to  a  law^ver,  God,  ud  provided  with  a  aanelioB  in  thi 
efftctB  of  Hb  observanee  or  vidatioo  on  the  ageafa  htipgi- 
neas.  That  tiwdivioa  will  ia  expwsd  by  the  pn^wdtioE 
**  that  all  latioiiBla  shoold  aim  at  tha  eammoii  good  of  aD,' 
Cumberland,  ."not  beiiig  ao fcttoaato  as  to  poweaB  innstt 
ideas,"  trka  to  prove  ^  a  kng  indvetin  *""™f«*«p  of 
the  evidenoea  of  man^a  esBrmtisl  aodali^  oxMbited  in  hii 
f&yaical  and  mental  ccmstitntioiL  Hia  aoooant  of  Ac 
sanetioa,  agun,  is  BofBdMitiy  oomprehensiTe^  inelndii^ 
both  the  iutenal  and  the  external  rewarda  of  lirtna  sk 
punishments  <rf  vice;  and  h^  like  later utilitmaii^  ezpIaiDi 
moral  obligatim  to  lu  in  the  force  exerdaad  on  the  inll  1^ 
these  sanctions ;  but  as  to  the  predae  maimer  in  whick 
individual  is  implicated  with  anireraal  good,  and  tbt 
operation  of  either  or  both  in  determining  Ta^tias^  hia  visv 
seems  either  indistinct  or  inconaiBtent 
The  deameas  which  we  aeek 

m  vau  froDL  Cmnbetlsnj 
is  found  to  the  follest  extent  in  a  oiore  famous  writo, 
whose  JSttaf  om  <W  ffumoM  Umdtntaadinj^  (1690)  ww 
already  planned  when  Camberlasd's  treatuo  umand 
And  yet  Locke's  ethical  (^inima  hav«  bean  wkfi^Bii- 
underttood;  since fnmi a confnaica between  "ianmleaiMs* 
and  **  intuitions,"  which  has  been  common  in  reoeut  sAksl 
discussion,  it  has  been  sni^xjeed  that  the  foonder  ctt  'Sx.^ik 
empiricism  must  neoeasarily  have  been  hostile  to  "  iatd- 
tional"  ethics.  The  troth  is  tha^  whOe  Locke  ogrMs 
entirdy  with  Hobbes  as  to  the  egoistic  baaia  of  rational 
conduct^  and  the  interpretation  ot  **  good  "  and  **  evfl  '  ai 
"pleasuze"  and  "pain,*  cx  that  which  is  prodoctzvs  d 
pleasure  and  pain,  ha  yet  agrees  entirely  with  Hobbes's 
opponents  in  holding  eUiical  rales  to  be  actoally  obtigatflrj 
independentiy  of  pditical  sodety,  and  capable  of  bdng 
sdentifically  constructed  on  prindples  intaitively  knowa. 
This  morality  he  ooncdvee  as  tlw  law  of  Qod,  earelnllj 
distinguishing  it,  not  only  from  dvil  law,  bat  fron  the  law 
of  omnicm  or  repatatiou,  the  varying  moral  standard  by 
whum  men  actually  distribute  {omise  and  blana  ;  aa  beisf 
divine  it  is  necessarily  sanctioned  by  adequate  rewatda  and 
punishments.  He  does  not,  indeed,  speak  of  th»  edantific 
oonstmction  of  this  code  as  having  been  actoaUj  effected, 
but  he  affirms  its  po>dbility  in  langaage  remark^ly  etnog 
and  decisive.  "  The  idea,"  he  says,  "  of  a  Snprame  Bein|b 
infinite  in  power,  goodnees,  and  wisdom,  whooe  wurkmaa- 
ship  we  are,  and  upon  whom  we  depend,  and  the  idea  of 
oundves,  as  nndentanding  ratituisl  beings,  bdng  auch  m 
are  dear  in  us,  would,  I  suppose,  if  dnly  oonaidmd  and 
pnnoed,  afford  such  foundations  of  our  dnty  and  rules  o/ 
action,  as  might  place  morality  among  the  acie&ces  espabJe 
of  dnnonstration,  wherdn,  I  doubt  not,  but  fron  s^-evi- 
dent  propositions,  by  necessary  conaequenoes  mm  inoontea- 
tible  aa  tiioee  in  mathenutic^  tha  measoice  of  ri|^  ami 
wrong  might  be  made  out"  As  Locke  cannot  oosidstesitif 
mean  by  Ood's  "  goodneas  *  anything  but  the  diapodtios  to 
give  pleasore,  it  woold  seem  tiiat  ^e  snpreaie  mle  of  bs 
Bystem,  as  of  Comberiand's,  must  prescribe  wmoi 
benerolence ;  though  the  only  instances  which  be  gives  ot 
intnitive  moral  truths  are  the  purdy  fcnool  [m^odticM, 
"No  government  allows  abaolate  liberty,"  and  "When 
there  ia  no  property  there  is  no  injustice." 

We  might  give,  as  a  fur  illnstration  of  Locke's  gencrsl 
conception  of  ethlca,  a  system  which  is  frequently  rcpfl*- 
Bonted  aa  diametrically  oppoRcd  to  Lodcssm;  namely, 
that  ezponndcd  in  Clarke's  Boyla  lectures  on  the  Bnmg 
and  AUributcs  <^  Qod  (170^1  it  is  tme  that  Locke 
is  not  porticolarly  .oowamed  with  the  ekhioo-theolo- 
gical  propodtion  which  Oarka  is  mm  vfoatm  "> 
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m^ntaiiif — tiut  Ab   fandameDtal   rules    of  moralitj 
an  ind^tendent  of  arbitnuy  will,  whethw  divme  or 
haman.   But  i&  hii  general  view  of  ethical  prindples  ai 
iKang,  like  mathematical  prinoiplea,  eswotially  tnitlu  of 
relation,  Oarke  ia  quite  io  accordance  with  Locke ;  while  of 
the  fonr  fundamental  rolea  that  he  ezpoonda,  'Piety,  Equity, 
BeoeToIence,and  Sobiie^(whieh  includes  aelf-{>reaervation), 
the  first  is  obtained,  j  oat  as  Locke  snggesta,  "oomparing 
the  idea  "     man  with  the  idea  of  an  infimtely  good  and 
wise  bung  on  whom  he  depends ;  add  the  second  and  third 
we  axioias  self-evident  on  the  oonaiderafion  of  the  equality 
or  similarity  of  human  individaals  as  nxusb.    The  second 
axiom  of  equity — that  "  whatever  I  judge  reasonable  ot 
unreasonable  for  another  to  do  for  me,  that  by  the 
same  I  declare  reasonable  or  nnieaaonable  that  I  in  the 
like  case  should  do  for  him,"  is  merely  a  formal  statement 
of  the  gdden  rule  oi  the  goapeL^    We  may  observe 
tbat^  in  -stating  the  piinaple  of  benevolence,  "  since  the 
gcesAer  good  ie  always  most  fit  and  reasonable  to  be  done, 
eveiy  rational  creature  ought  to  do  all  the  good  it  can 
to  its  fellow-creatnica,"  Ckrke  avowedly  follows  Cumber- 
land, bom  whom  he  quotes  the  further  aantence  that 
"  universal  love  and  buievolence  is  as  plainly  the  most 
direetj  certain,  and  effectual  means  to  thia  good  as  the 
flowing  of  &  point  is  to  produce  a>  line."    The  qnota- 
tion  may  temind  ns  that  the  analogy  between  etiiics 
and  mathematioi  on^  to  be  traced  further  ba<^  than 
Locke;  in  fac^  it  nsulta  from  the  inflnimca  ezMciaed 
by  Carteaianism  over  'Bngli*!^  thought  generally,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  oentuiy.    It  must  be  allowed  thst 
Clarke  is  misled  by  the  analogy  to  use  general  ethical  terms 
("fitziess,"  '*  agreement"  of  things,  &c.),  which  overlook 
{he  essential  distinction  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to 
be ;  and  even  in  one  or  two  expiessuHU  to  overieap  this 
distinction  extravagantly,  as  (e.^.)  in  saying  that  the  man 
who  "  wilfully  acta  contrary  to  justioe  wills  things  to  be 
what  they  are  not  and  cannot  be."   What  he  really  means 
ia  less  puadozically  stated  in  the  general  proposition  that 
'*  originally'and  in  reality  it  is  natural  and  (morally  speak- 
ing) necesaary  titat  the  will  should  be  determined  in  every 
action  by  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  the  right  of  the  case, 
aa-it  is  natural  and  (abaolutely  speaking}  necessary  that  the 
understanding  should  submit  to  a  demoastrated  'truth." 
Here  DO  doubt  Clarke  is  opposed  to  Locke ;  and  even  goes 
beyond  the  Flatonists  in  affirming  the  immsdiate  abso- 
lute detarmination  of  will  by  reason.    But  though  it  is  an 
eBaantial  point  in  Clarke's  view  that  what  ia  right  is  to  be 
done  as  such,         bom  any  ctmsideraticm  <tf  pleasnre  or 
pain,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  is  not  prepared  to 
apply  this  doctrine  in  its  nnqnalified  f  cHrrn  to  sndi  a  creature 
as  man,  who  feels  aa  well  as  reasons.    At  least  when 
hs  cornea  to  aigne  the  preferability  of  virtue  to  vice  in  refer- 
ence to  actual  human  choice,  he  does  not  make  more  than 
the  very  moderate  claim  that  "virtue  deserves  to  be  chosen 
for  its  own  sake,  and  vice  to  be  avoided,  though  a  man  was 
sure  for  his  own  particular  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  anything 
by  the  practice  61  either."   He  fully  admita  that  the  quea- 
tion  is  altered  when  vice  is  attended  by  pleasure  and  profit 
to  the  vicious  man,  Tirtoe  by  km  and  calamity ;  and  even 
tbat  it .  IB  "  not  truly  reasonable  that  men  by  adhering  to 
virtue  should  part  with  their  Uvea,  if  thereby  they  deprived 
themselvea  of  all  possibility  of  receiving  any  advantage 
from  their  adherence." 

The  truth  is  that  the  im^essive  eamestneas  with  which 
Clarke  enforces  the  doctrine  of  rational  morality  only  ren- 
ders Hum  manifest  tJie  diffiool^  of  establishing  ethics  on  an 
ind^endant'iduloKiphiaal  basa;  so  long  at  laast  it  tlw 
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paychological  egoism  of  Hobbes  u  not  definitely  as- 
saUed  and  overthrown.  Until  Uiis  is  done,  the  utmost 
demonstration  of  tiie  abstract  reascmableness  of  social 
duty  only  leaves  ua  vrith  an  iireconcilable  antagonism 
between  the  view  of  abatraot  reason  and  the  self-love  which 
is  allowed  to  be  the  root  of  man's  appetitive  nature.  Let 
us  grant  that  there  is  as  much  intellectual  absurdity  ia 
acting  unjnstiy  as  in  denying  that  two  and  two  make 
four;  still*  if  a  man  has  to  choose  between  absurdity  and 
unhappiness*  he  will  naturally  prefer  the  fnmer;  and 
Clarke  cannot  ws^ptftin  that  sdch  prefennoe  is  imtionaL* 
It  remains  to  adopt  anotiier  line  of  reasoning ;  instead 
of  presenting  the  princ^  of  social  du^  as  abstnct  reason, 
liable  to  conflict  to  any  extent  with  natural  self-bv^  we 
may  try  to  exhibit  the  naturalness  of  man's  social  affeotbna, 
and  dezaoostrate  s  normal  harmony  between  these  and  his 
self4«gaiding  impulses.  This  is  the  line  of  thought  whiolt 
Shaftesbury  (1671-1713)  may  be  aaid  to  have  initiated. 
Not^  of  course,  tiiat  he  is  original  in  insisting  on  tlie  actual 
fact  of  natural  affections  binding  men  to  their  fellows  j 
Cumberland,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  writers,  had  dwelt 
.  on  this  at  some  lei^iiL  But  no  moialist  before  Shaftesbui^ 
had  made  this  the  r^rfi'^sJ  point  in  his  system ;  no  one 
had  undertaken  to  ftifting"'*b  clearly,  by  careful  analysis 
of  experience,  the  disinterested,  and  self-regarding  elemmta 
of  our  appetitive  nature,  or  to  prove  inductively  their  per- 
fect harmony.  He  be^na  by  attacking  the  egoistic  inter- 
pretation <^  good  whidi  Hobbes  had  put  forward,  and 
whidi,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  necessarily  excluded  by 
-the  doctrine  oi  monl  intuitions.  This  interpretation,  he 
says,  would  be  only  true  if  we  considered  man  as  a  wholly 
unrelated  individual  Such  a  being  we  might  doubtless 
call  "  good,"  if  his  impulses  and  dbpositions  were 
haimonized  and  adapted  to  the  attunment  of  his  <nm 
felicity.  But  man  we  must  and  do  consider  in  relation  to 
a  larger  systun  of  which  he  fcmns  a  part,  and  so  we  only 
call  him  "  good  "  when  his  impulses  and  dispositions  are  so 
graduated  and  balanced  as  to  tend  towards  ttie  good  of  this 
whcle.  And  observe,  he  adds,  we  do  not  attribute  good- 
ness to  him  merdy  because  his  outward  acts  have  this 
tendency ;  the  worst  of  men  may  be  chained  from  harm,  and 
lashed  into  usefulness  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  When 
wa  speak  of  a  man  .as  "  nmlly  "  good,  we  mean  that  his 
dispoaitiona  or  affections  are  such  aa  tend  of  themselves  to 
promote  the  good  cr  happiness  of  human  society.  Hobbea's 
moral  man,  who^  if  let  loose  from  governmental  constraint, 
would  straightway  spread  ruin  among  his  fellows,  is  not 
what  we  commonly  agree  to  call  such.  Moral  goodness, 
then,  involves  disinterested  affections,  whose  direct  object 
is  the  good  of  others  ;  but  Shaftesbury  does  not  mean  (as 
he  has  been  misundeistood  to  mean)  that  only  such  bene- 
volent social  impulses  are  good,  and  that  these  are  always 
good.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  careful  to  point  out^  first, 
that  immoderate  social  afiiactionB  defeat  themselves,  miss 
their  proper  end,  and  are  therefore  bad ;  secocdly,  that  aa 
an  individual's  good  is  part  of  the  good  of  tho  whole  "  self- 
affections"  existing  in  a  duly  limited  degree  are  morally 
good.  The  moral  ideal,  in  short,  consists  in  due  com- 
binaticm  of  both  sorts  of  "  affections, "  tendency  to 
promote  general  good  being  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
the  right  mixture  or  balance.  Thia  being  estaUished,  the 
mfljp  aijn  of  Shofteabury's  argument  is  to  prove  that  the 
same  balance  and  blending  of  private  and  aodal  aflbcticoi, 
which  tends  naturally  to  public  good,  is  also  condudve  to 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  in  whom  it  eurts.  Tkkiog 
the  different  impulses  in  detail,  he  first  shows  how  the 

■  It  ahoold  ba  .obaerTad  thvt,  wh0a  CUika  la  atneanljr  auiow  to 
prora  that  most  prtndples  ara  Uadliig  iiid«p0BdeBt^«ri)lviBa  i^- 
poliitaMat,  hs  la  so  laas  oomoenad  to  Aow  that  monUty  rAidtass  tbs 
praottoal  anpport  of  maalod  rallgioa. 
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InoUvidHal'i  hqii^eH  is  ^ntnotod  by  dardoioDg  and 
•xwdung  hi*  Hcial  affeotum^  mental  ^earnrea  being 
mnetiw  to  bodilj,  and  the  pleaBniea  banerdenoe  tlie 
ibaaafc  of  all  In  ^aaeamng  tbis  ho  diafogaiahea,  vith 
vdl-ap^ed  anbtletj,  between  the  pkaaoiablenflBa  of  tha 
baoendeot  cmotiona  thamaelTeB,  ue  i^yn^tiietio  eqoj- 
nent  of  the  happioeaa  of  othen,  and  the  pleaanre  arising 
frtm  a  CMueionanesa  of  their  lore  and  eateem.  He  thm 
odiibitB  the  unhappinees  that  reanlta  from  any  exeesa  of 
the  self-regarding  impnlaea,  bodily  appetite,  desire  of 
wealth,  emnlation,  renntmen^  even  love  at  life  itaalf ;  and 
ends  by  dwelling  m  the  intrinsio  painfnlneoa  of  all 
maleToUooe. 

One  more  apadal  impulse  remains  to  be  noticed.  We 
bare  seen  that  goodness  of  ohoractw  ctoiBiBta  in  a  owtain 
balance  and  harmony  of  Belf-regarding  and  soeial  affeotioos. 
Bat  virtue^  in  Shafteebory'a  view,  is  something  more ;  it 
impliee  a  reoognititm  of  moral  goodness  and  immediate 
preference  of  it  fcv  its  own  sakei  This  immediate  pleasure 
that  we  take  in  goodnew  (and  displeasure  in  its  opposite) 
is  doe  to  a  susceptibility  which  he  calls  the  **  reflex  '*  or 
**  moral  **  aense,  and  compcurea  with  our  sosceptibililr  to 
beauty  and  defwmity  in  external  things ;  it  f  onushea  both 
an  additional  direct  impulse  to  good  conducti  and  an 
additional  gratification  to  be  taken  into  acooont  in  the 
reckoning  which  proves  the  coincidence  of  firtna  and 
happiness.  This  doctrine  of  the  moral  sense  b  sometimes 
represented  as  Shaf  tesbuiy's  caitUnal  tenet ;  but  though 
charaeteristie  and  important,  it  ia  not  really  neoeaaaiy  to 
hia  mun  argument ;  it  is  the  crown  rather  tiian  tha  kegr- 
atone  of  his  ethical  etructure. 

The  appeaiance  of  Shaftesbuiy's  Chca-aderittia  (1T13) 
marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  English  ethical 
thought  ^ith  the  generation  of  moralists  tibat  followed 
the  consideration  of  abstract  ratjonal  principles  falls  into  the 
background,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  introspectiTe  study 
of  the  haman  mind,  obserraticA  of  the  play  the  rarious 
impulses  and  sentiments.  This  empirical  psychology  had 
not  inds9d  been  neglected  by  prenoos  writets.  More, 
among  otheis,  had  imitated  Descutes  in  a  discussion  of  the 
passions,  and  Locke's  essay  had  given  a  still  stronger 
impulse  in  the  same  direction ;  still,  Shaftesbury  ia  the  first 
moralist  who  distinctiy  takes  psychological  experience  as  the 
basis  of  ethicSi  His  snggestiona  were  developed  by 
Hutcheson  into  one  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  mord 
philosophy  which  we  possess  ;  through  Hutcheson,  if  not 
directiy,  tiiey  influenced  Hume's  speculations,  and  are  thus 
connected  with  later  utilitarianism ;  while  again,  the 
snbatance  of  Shaftesbury's  main  argument  was  adopted  by 
Butier,  though  it  could  not  pass  the  scrutiny  of  that 
powerful  and  cautious  intellect  without  receiving  important 
modifications  and  additions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical 
optimism  of  Shaftesbury,  connected  as  it  was  with  a 
natural  theology  that  implied  the  Christian  scheme  to  be 
superfluous,  challenged  attack  equally  from  orthodm  divinea 
and  from  infidel  pesumists;  Of  these  latter  ICandarille, 
the  anthor  of  The  Fable  ef  tU  Beet,  or  J^rwate  Vieea  FMie 
Bm^tM  (1724),  was  a  conspiouona  if  not  a  typical  spedmen. 
He  can  hardly  be  called  a  "moralist;"  and  thtmgh  it  is 
impoanbleto  danyhima  considerable  share  of  philoaophioal 
penetration,  hia  anti-moral  paradoxea  btTe  not  eren 
apparent  coherence.  He  is  convinced  that  virtue  (where  it 
is  more  than  a  mere  pretence)  is  purely  artificial ;  but  not 
quite  oerttuD  whether  it  is  a  nselesa  tianunel  of  appetites 
and  paanons  that  are  advaidiageona  to  socie^,  or  a 
device  creditable  to  the  poUtieiana  who  introdnced  it  \rf 
playing  npon  the  **  pride  and  Tinity "  of  tha  **  nlly 
creature  man."  The  view,  howsTer,  to  which  he  gave 
eecuitrio  ezpreesioo,  that  moral  regulation  is  aomeuing 
^£en  to  the  natural  mau,  and  iuiitoaed  on  him  from  without 
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aeems  to  ham  faaan  Toy  annent  In  the  petite  soefofy  of  nU 
time,  as  w«  learn  boui  from  Berkel^a  Ateifihtm  and 
from  Botiai's  more  famous  sannona. 

The  view  (tf  "  human  nature  *  against  wUdi  BaUer 
preached  was  not  exaotiy  Manderille'a,  nor  was  it  properiy 
to  be  callad  Hobbiat,  altbou^  Butler  fiurij  ireata  it  as 
having  a  philosophical  Iweis  in  Hobbea's  psydicdogy.  It 
was,  so  to  say,  Hwtuam  turned  inside  out, — rendered  licen- 
tious and  anarchical  instead  of  constructive.  Hobbes  had 
said  '*  the  natural  ata^  tA  men  is  n<m-moral,  unregniabsd  ; 
moral  rules  are  qieans  to  the  end  of  peace,  which  ia  a 
means  to  the  end  of  aelf-preeervatiraL*  On  this  view 
morality,  so  far  as  Hobbes  deals  with  it,  though  couvea- 
tional  and  dependent  for  its  actuality  on  the  social  com- 
pact which  establishes  goremment,  ia  actually  binding  on 
man  as  a  reasonable  being.  But  the  qnast-th^Io  assump- 
tion that  what  is  natural  must  be  reasonaUe  remained  in 
the  minds  of  Hobbea's  moat  docile  readers ;  and  In  eeU' 
bination  with  hia  new  theaiB  that  nuestrained  egmsm  is 
natural,  tended  to  produce  reaolta  vUdi,  thon^  not  pa^ 
haps  practically  subversive  ef  Ff>^  ^7 
dangerous  to  social  well-bein&  To  meet  tiiis  view  Butler 
doee  not  content  himself,  as  he  ia  sometimes  careleeBly  sup- 
posed to  do,  witii  simply  insisting  on  the  natural  claim  to 
authority  of  the  conscience  which  his  opponmt  repudiated 
aa  artificial;  he  also  usee  a  more  snbde  and  tfectire 
aignment  ad  homUem.  He  first  follows  Shafteabory  in  ex- 
hibiting the  social  afifectionB  as  no  lees  natural  than  the 
appetitea  and  desires  which  tend  more  directly  to  self-pre- 
servation ;  then  going  further  and  reviving  the  Stoic  view 
of  the  prima  natvrcet  the  first  objects  of  natural  appetites, 
be  argues  Hiat  pleasure  ia  not  the  primary  aim  even  of  the 
impulssa  which  Shaftesbury  allowed  to  be  "  self -affections ;  * 
but  father  a  result  which  follows  upon  their  attainii^  their 
natural  ends.  Thus  the  object  {e.ff.)  of  hunger  is  not  the 
pleasure  of  eating  but  food;  hunger  is,  therefore,  strictly 
speakiog,  no  more  **  intoested"  than  benevolence ;  granting 
that  the  pleasures  of  the  table  are  an  important  element  in  the 
happiness  at  which  self-love  aims,  the  same  may  certainly 
be  said  for  the  pleasures  of  love  and  sympathy.  Further, 
so  far  from  bodily  appetites  (or  other  particular  denres) 
being  forms  of  solf-love,  there  is  no  one  of  them  which 
under  certain  circumstances  may  not  come  into  conflict 
with  it  Indeed,  it  u  common  enough  for  men  to  sacrifion 
to  passion  what  they  know  to  be  their  true  interesta ;  at  ihl 
same  time  wo  do  not  consider  such  conduct  "natural  *  in 
man  as  a  rational  being  ;  we  rather  regard  it  as  natural 
for  him  to  govern  his  transient  impnleea  Thus  the  notion 
of  natural  unregulated  egoism  turns  out  to  be  a  psychologi- 
cal chimsera;  for  (I)  man's  primary  impulses  cannot  be 
sweepingly  called  egoistic  in  any  sense,  since  the  objeda  of 
all  are  other  than  his  own  happiness,  and  the  tendencies  of 
some  are  as  obviously  social  in  the  first  instance  aa  thoee 
of  others  are  self-regarding ;  and  (2)  a  man  cannot  be  wa- 
sistently  egoistic  witiiout  b^ng  continually  8df'4eg«lataT& 
Indeed,  we  may  say  that  an  egoist  must  be  doubly  aalf- 
regulative,  since  rational  self-love  onght  to  restrain  not 
only  other  impulses,  but  itself  also;  for  as  hananeH  is 
made  up  of  fedinga  that  reanlt  fnni  the  satinactka  of 
impulses  other  than  adf-krva^  any  overdevelopmaDt  of  the 
latter,  enfeebling  theae  othar  impulses,  must  proportionally 
diminish  tiie  happiness  at  which  self-love  wnta  I^  tiw^ 
it  be  admitted  that  homan  impulses  are  natnfally  snder 
government,  the  natural  claim  of  consdeaee  or  the  Bml 
faculty  to  be  the  supreme  governor  will  be  hardly  dsnad. 

But  haa  not  self-love  idao,  hj  Butler's  own  aoeoDn^  a 
nmilarantluHity,  which  may  come  into  conflict  wittthatal 
conseieaoet  Bntiw  fuUy  aihnits  thi\ and,  in  bet, groDDds 

cn  it  animportant  «n^p.^^^^^¥^^  "J* 
that  in  the  latter  a  ^ynsm  tu  ^moraTHiiaCT  is  not  alipe- 
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iatAj  roqaind,  or  at  leasl  is  otlj  neceuairy  ai  a  sn^wt^nte 
ior  enlightened  aelf-regard ;  since  if  the  harmony  between 
prudence  and  virtae,  seU-tegarding  and  social  impnlsea,  is 
oompleta^  mere  seU-interest  will  prompt  a  doly  enli^tened 
nind  to  maintain  precisely  that  **  bajanee"  <i  affections  in 
which  goodoflss  consists.  Bat  to  Butler's  man  eantions 
mind  the  eomptoteness  <^  this  hannony  did  not  seem  soffi- 
ciently  demonstraMe  to  be  taken  as  a  basiB  of  monl  teach- 
ing; he  fass  at  least  to  oontemplate  the  poasilnli^  of  amin 
being  ooDTinoed  of  theoj^oaite;  and  he  argues  that  unlsss 
ve  zegard  conscience  as  saesntiaDy  authoritatiTe--which 
is  not  implied  in  tiia  teim  ''moral  sense"— sucii  a  man 
is  really  bound  to  be  vicioua;  "since  mtwest,  one'e  own 
happiness,  is  a  OMiifast  eUi^Uion."  Still  on  this  new, 
even  if  the  authoii^of  wmsnisDeebe  asserted,  we  seem 
rednoed  to  an  nltimate  daalian  ti  our  zatioQal  nature. 
Buflei's  ordered  poli^  of  impubas  tnras  out  to  be  a  polity 
with  two  independent  govwiuunla.  Butler  does  not  deny 
this,  so  ftu  as  mere  daim  taaothari^  ii  eoDoamed  bat  he 
tif.iiitaifi«  tha^  the  dielataa  of  miniiHMts  Mns  dear  and 
eertun,  while  the  flaknlatiaw  of  self-iiitecaBt  lead  to  merely 
probable  oowlnsioiii,  it  can  nsrar  ba  pcadualty  feaaoiwiUe 
to  disoboy  the  fbcmer,  eren  ^art  Cram  any  proirf  which 
relipon  tuauh  oiF  the  abadnta  ooinddraoa  of  Um  fcwo 
in  a  fataia  M% 

This  dndiui  of  ^mnung  prindplea  in  BvtWs  system, 
and  psriiap^  toe^  Liftminl  of  the  flateuia  eoneeption  ot 
human  natufa  as  an'ordend  and  goraned  eommnnity  of 
impnlsai^  bm^  ba  partlr  atbcibutod  to  the  influence  of 
Wdlsston's  JMyiM  ^ffahtn  IMmmUd  (1733).  Hen^ 
for  the  first  tim^  we  find  **  Borsl  good  *  and  natoial  good  " 
or  **  happiness  "  treated  s^an^e^  as  two  essentially  distinct 
ol^ects  of  rational  pursuit  and  inveatigation;  the  Jkarmony 
between  them  being  regarded  as  Bntter  of  teli|^oas  laith, 
not  moral  knowledge  Wdlsston's  Oetny  of  monl  esil  as 
connsting  in  the  practiod  eontndietion  <tf  a  tma  pcoposl' 
tion,  doaely  leaemblea  the  meet  paadoiied  cart  of  Clarke's 
doctanns,  and  was  not  likely  to  ^^ora  itsdt  to  the  strong 
oommon  sense  of  Botler ;  but  his  irtatwntiint  of  happiness  ot 
pleasure  ss  a  "jnsUy  dedrable"  SBid  at  which  every 
rational  being  "  ought "  to  dm  eraresponds  exactly  to 
Butler's  conception  of  self-lore  ss  a  naturally  goveming 
impulse;  while  the  "morel  erithmetie''  with  irtiich  he 
OMBparea  pleasorea  and  paini^  and  endearonrs  to  make  the 
notion  of  happiness  qnautitatiTaly  predse,  is  sn  anticipation 
of  BenthaQusm. 

There  is  anuUier  side  of  Shaftesbury's  hazmoiqr  which 
Butler  was  ultimately  led  to  oppose  in  a  mm  dooided 
manner, — ^the  opposition,  namely,  between  eonsdenoe  or  the 
moid  sense  and  the  socid  affections.  In  the  StrwtMU, 
indeed  (1729),  Butler  seems  to  treat  eonacienee  and  calm 
benerolraioe  as  permanmtly  allied  thongh  distinct  prindplea, 
but  in  the  IHsmtatioH  on  Virtut,  appwded  to  the  Analogy 
(1739),  he  muntuns  that  the  conduct  dictated  by  con- 
science will  often  differ  widdy  from  that  to  which  mere  re- 
gard for  the  production  of  happinees  wonld  prompt  We 
may  take  this  latter  treatise  as  repreee&ting  the  first  in  the 
deTdo]^Bnt  of  English  ethici,  at  which  what  were  after- 
wards cdled  "  atUitarian "  and  "  intuitiond  "  morality 
were  first  fonnally  oppoeod ;  in  earlier  systems  the  antithesis 
is  qoite  latent;  as  we  hare  incidentally  noticed  in  the  case  of' 
Cumberland  and  Clarke.'  He  argument  in  Butler's  disser- 
tation was  probably  directed  egunst  Hntcheson,  who  in  his 
"inqniryeoncemiDgthe  origind  of  our  ideas  of  virtue "  had 
definitdy  identified  rirtne  with  benevdence.    The  identifi- 


'  In  »  rtmiiktbU  puug*  sew  th«  doM  «f  bit  alanntk 
Butlar  Mema  otni  to  allow  that  oocaoieDCfl  wonld  hsrs  to  girt  way  to 
•elMoro,  If  It  mn  powtble  (vUch  It  Is  act)  Oat  tte  twe  shonld  ooms 
'«to  nltlBitt  aad  tmoonelUble  enfllet. 
.  ■  or.  snto,  p.  StS-S. 


catim  is  slif^tly  qualified  in  Hutcheson's  posthumondy  yvAy 
Sfdm  of  Moral  PhUo»^ifiyt6hy,  in  which  the  gene- 
rd  new  of  Shaftesbury  is  more  fully  developed,  with  severd 
new  psychoIogicddistincti<ais,  indud^g  Butler's  separation 
of  *•  calm  "  sdf-love  and  benevdence  from  the  **  turbulent ' 
pasaifHu,  selfish  or  social.  Hntcheeon  also  fellowa  Butler 
m  laying  stress  cm  th6  "governing  *  chsiaeter  of  the  moral 
sense;  but  he  still  regards  "Idndaffectinu"  as  thsprincipd 
objects  of  mord  approbation — the  "calm*  and  "exten- 
uve  "  affeetims  bung  preferred  to  the  turbulent  and  narrow 
—together  with  the  desire  and  love  of  moid  excellence 
whii£  is  ranked  with  universd  benevolence,  the  two  being 
equally  worthy  ^nd  neoessarily  haiminuons.  Only  in  s 
seconuuy  soise  is  approvd  due  to  certain  "  abilities  and 
dispodtions  immediately  connected  with  virtuous  affec- 
tiraa,"  as  candour,  veradty,  fortitude,  aense  of  honour ; 
while  in  a  lower  grade  still  an  pbuied  sdencee  and  arts, 
along  with  even  bodily  skills  and  gifts ;  indeed,  the  appro- 
bation we  give  to  these  is  not  stiicdy  moral,  but  is  rderred 
to  the  "  eense  of  decen<7  or  digni^,"  which  (as  weU  as  the 
senaa  of  honoor)  is  to  be  distin^duad  bom  the  mord  sense. 
Cabn  self-love  Hntdteeon  regards  as  moraDy  indifferent ; 
tltoQ||h  he  enten  into  a  canfnl  analyda  tl  tM  olmnents  ot 
happioeas,*  in  oidar  to  dunr  that  ft  traa  ngard  for  piivata 
intenst  dwi^  oosnddss  with  the  monl  eense  and  wl^ 
benenlflnea,  While  thoi  ■»«*"*»'*''"g  Shaftssbnry's 
**  harmony  "batwean  p«Wo  and  private  good,  HutelMMA 
ia  atill  mon  eanfol  to  aataUisk  the  strict  disintonatadneai 
of  beMrnlMit  aflbetiOBa,  Bhaffessbiiiy  had  cmdndvaly 
shown  that  thaae  war*  not  in  the  vulgar  sense  sdlish;  but 
the  vary  strsM  whidi  he  lays  tm  the  pleasure  ins^iazabla 
fkom  duir  oncdae  soggssts  a  subtle  e^istie  theory  wUdi 
he  does  not  mpresily  OKdnde^  aincaitm^  be  said  tfiat 
this  "inMnaio  reward"  eonstitntss  fha  red notiva  of  tin 
beneroleat  man.  To  this  Hutduaon  rwliea  that  no  doubt 
tiie  ttqnidte  deBgfat  M  the  emotion  cf  iora  ^  a  motive  to 
sustain  and  denlop  it;  but  this  pleaann  csnnot  be  direct^ 
obtained,  any  mon  than  other  pleasures,  by  mwdy  dedring 
it;  it  can  oidy  begot  indirecUyby  cultiv^ing the affeetim, 
whidi  is  tires  obvioudy  distinct  from  the  deura  for 
benevolent  pleasure,  being  (as  is  ordinarily  supposed)  an 
immediate  desira  for  other'f  good.  He  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  imminence  of  death  often  intensifies  instead 
diminishing  a  man's  desin  for  the  wdfan  of  those  he 
loves,  as  a  ciuoid  experiment  proving  the  didnterestedness 
of  love;  adding,  as  confirmatory  evidence^  that  the 
sympathy  and  admintiim  coOimody  fdt  for  self-aaerifica 
depends  on  the  bslief  that  it  ia  something  diflennt  from 
refined  sslf-eeekin^ 

It  remdns  to  ecmdder  how,  from  the  doctrine  that 
affection  is  the  ^per  object  of  spprobation,  we  are  to 
deduce  moral  roles  or  "natotd  laws*  prescribing  or  pro- 
hibiting outward  acts.  It  is  obvionii  that  ell  actions 
conducive  to  the  general  good  will  deserve  our  highest 
approbation  if  done  from  disinterested  benevdence ;  but 
how  if  th^  are  not  so  doqe  1  In  answermg  this  qnestion, 
Hntcheson  avails  himself  of  the  scholastic  distinction 
between  "materid"  and  "formd"  goodness.  "An 
action,"  he  says,  "  is  ouUenallp  good  whoi  in  fact  it  tends 
to  the  interest  of  the  system,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of 
its  tendency,  or  to  the  good  of  some  part  ecmaistent  with 
that  of  the  system,  whatever  wen  the  affections  of  the 
a-^ent  An  action  is  formally  good  when  it  flowed  from 
good  affection  in  a  just  proportion."  On  the  pivot  of  thia 
distinction  Hntcheeon  turns  round  from  the  pdnt  of  view 
ot  Shafteabniy  to  that  of  later  utilitarianism.    His  treat* 

'  It  It  w'ortii  BOtlolng  tlutt  Hattkttoa'i  tTOMt  dtftnitioQ  of  Vht 
oUtot  of  ttir-lon  inolndM  *'  pariiaottoa  '  ttuMl  trVkHtvm^ 
in  tht  worklBi  ont  of  Ut  tyitA'Sff'^^tn  p^ntt  gaod  t^ntnlj 
.■t  kaniintit  or  plttturt^ 
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mant  of  external  nghta  and  datiM^  though  deddedly  in- 
ferior in  methodical  oleameu  and  precision,  does  not  differ 
in  princtide  from  th&t  of  Faley  or  Bentham,  except  that 
he  ityu  greater  stress  on  the  immediate  condocireness  of 
actio ni  to  the  happinees  of  indindoalit  and  more  often 
refen  in  a  merely  snpplementaiy  or  natiictive  way  to 
their  tendencies  in  respect  of  general  happineaa.  It  may 
be  noticed,  toc^  that  he  still  aecepts  the  "  aooal  oompaot " 
u  the  natural  mode  oi  ecMwtitating  gorenunent,  nnd 
reguda  tiie  oUigations  of  nibjectB  to  oitU  obedtenee  u 
Bwmallj  d^endent  on  »  tacit  entnet;  tiumglt  he  is 
canf nl  to  itate  timt  oooMnt  ia  not  abwlntoly  naceewry  to 
th»  jufe  ertaUidunent  of  beneficent  gommnen^  an  the 
soona    irrevocable  obligation  to  a  pemicioas  one. 

An  in^Mvrtant  atep  fuuMr  in  pcditioal  ntflitarianism  waa 
takMt  1^  Hnma  in  nia  Trmli$$  m  iTifaiaii  Mature  (1739). 
Hbbw  oonoedea  ftat  a  compact  ia  the  natorat  meant  of 
peaBefnlly  inrtteting  a  new  goTemment,  and  may  therefore 
Ito  pr^eriy  legarded  aa  the  gnmnd  of  aUegianoe  to  it  at 
the  ontaet ;  ut  he  nrgaa  Uiat^  vliaa  raioe  it  ii  flnnly 
eataMiahec^  l3w  iatj  ot  db^^ng  it  rata  aa  pcaeiiaty  the 
aama  eMnUuatitm  at  priTata  and  gmanl  intereeta  aa  the 
.dn^olkeHitiig^omiBeB;  itia&at^onabaardtobaaethe 
fwmar  on  ue  latter.  JmtinMt  veraMty,  fldeli^  to  eompacia 
and  to  govenuunli^  an  aU  otMinUiiata;  they  are  all 
"artilMal*  firtne^  dne  to  oiviliaaiuii,  and  not  bakmgtng 
to  man  ia  hia  "radat  and  Bon  natual'oMkdition;  our 
wpnba^on  of  aU  alifca  \»  loudad  on  our  pwoep^n  of 
tOMT  oai^  ooueqnanoefc  It  ia  tiiia  laafc  poaitiai  that 
ooMtitntaa  tiie  fonaamental  diffeienea  between  Hatcheam^ 
odiiaal  dootrine  and  Hnnu^o.^  The  former,  while  aooepting 
Ktillty  aa  the  criterion  of  materia)  goodoeaa,"  had  adhered 
to  SbaftealHiiy'i  view  that  diapoaittona,  not  reenlte  of 
action,  were  the  proper  object  of  moral  approTal ;  at  the 
aama  time,  while  giring  to  benerolence  the  first  place  in  hia 
aooout  of  personal  merit,  he  hod  ahmnk  from  the  paradox 
of  treating  it  as  ^e  sole  rirtne,  and  had  added  a  rather 
widened  and  nnezi^ained  train  of  qoalitieB, — veracity,  for- 
titude^ aetinty,  indn^y,  aagadty, — immediately  approved 
in  Tariooa  flegreea  hj  the  "  moral  sMiae  "  or  the  "  sense  of 
dignity."  This  naturally  anggeated  to  a  mind  like  name's, 
anxious  to  apjdy  the  experimental  metiiod  to  psycho- 
logy, the  problem  of  ledacing  these  different  elements  of 
petaooal  merit — or  rather  our  approval  (tf  them — to  aome 
oommon  principles  The  old  theory  tiiat  referred  thia 
approval  eatiiely  to  selfJove  ia^  he  hold^  ea^  to  disprove 
by  **  emeial  experimenta  "  on  the  play  of  onr  moral  senti- 
ments ;  rejecting  this,  he  finds  the  required  explanation  in 
the  sympathetic  pleasure  that  attends  oar  perception  of  the 
ocmdnciveneas  d  virtue  to  the  intereate  of  human  beioga 
other  than  ontaelTes.  He  endeavoors  to  establish  this 
inductively  by  a  aurrey  of  the  qualitiee,  commonly  praised 
as  virtnea,  whibh  he  finds  to  be  elways  either  usefol  or 
immediately  agreeable,  either  (1)  to  tlw  virtuona  agent 
himself  or  /2)  to  others.  In  dau  (3)  he  includes,  besides 
the  BenevMence  of  Shaftesbary  and  Hntcheaon,  the  nseful 
virtues,  Jnstioe,  Veracity,  and  Fidelity  to  oompacta;  as  well 
as  such  inmiediately  egreeable  qnalitiea  aa  politeneei^  wit, 
modesty,  and  even  deaniinesa.  The  most  original  part  of 
hia  diaooaBion>  however,  ia  ooncemed  with  qualitieB  imm^ 
diately  naeful  to  thwr  poaseasor.  The  most  cynical  man  of , 
the  world,  he  ujb,  widi  whatever  "  sullen  incrednli^  "  he 
may  repudiate  virtue  aa  a  hollow  pretence,  cannot  really 
refose  hia  approbation  to  "  discretion,  caution,  enterprise, 
iodnatry,  frugality,  economy,  good  sens^  prudence,  discern- 
ment;"  ooragain,  to  "temperance,  aobriety,  patience,  perae- 
veranoe,  oonsiderateness,  secrecy,  order,  insiDuation.addreas, 

1  Hoiim'i  atUoal  Tlaw  ma  fltuUj  aUtad  la  bU  /xfOM-y  imto  UU 
PrMrtn  ^  MonU  (1761^  vliioh  la  at  oaoa  men  popnkr  and  aum 
pinlj-  BtlUtaitaa  thsa  Us  sarilw  voiIl 
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presence  of  mind,  qnickneas  of  conception,  facility  of 
expresaion."  It  ia  evident  that  the  merit  ef  tbeae  qnalitiea 
m  our  eyes  is  chiefly  due  to  onr  perception  4^  their 
tendenoy  to  serve  the  peteon  poesessed  of  them;  so  that  the 
oynio  in  praising  them  is  really  exhibiting  the  unselfish 
sympathy  of  which  he  doubte  the  exiatencei  Hume  admits 
tiie  difficulty  that  ariaes,  especially  in  the  case  of  tlie 
"artificial''  virtues,  such  aa  justice,  Ac,  from  tiie  undeni- 
able fact  that  we  pmiae  them  and  blame  their  oppcattea 
withot^  eooaeionaly  tefleoting  on  oeefnl  or  penueiona  con* 
seqitMoea ;  bat  eonaidera  that  thia  ma^  be  eiplained  aa  an 
oifoct  (rf  **  edncation  and  aeqnired  habitat** 

So  &r  the  moral  faont^  has  been  oonaidered  aa  etmtam- 
{dattva  father  than  active ;  and  this,  indeed,  ia  the  pt^t 
of  view  from  whibk  Hume  mainly  regarda  it  If  we  aafc 
what  actual  motive  we  have  for  virtaoua  conduct  Hnme'a 
answer  is  not  quite  dear.  On  the  one  hand,  he  qwaka  of 
moial  ^iprobatiim  aa  derived  from  **  humanity  and  bane- 
volenea^*  iridic  axpraady  reoognisii^  after  Bntlv,  that 
there  ia  a  atriotly  diaintereated  element  in  onr  benewloDt 
impulses  (aa  alao  in  hunger,  thint,  love  vl  fam^  and  olAer 
pasaions).  On  the  otlier  hud,  he  doea  not  aeem  to  think 
that  moral  aentimnnt  or  *'  taste*  can  "  become  a  motiw  to 
action,*  except  aa  it  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and  thareli^ 
ooastitntea  hafq^neaa  or  miaBry.*  It  ia  difflcnlt  to  mate 
theee  viem  quite  eondatantj  bat  at  ai^  rata  Hnma 
eai^iaticaHf  maintaina  tiiat "  rtaxm  ia  no  motive  to  aetian," 
en^  BO  lar  as  it  **  directa  the  impnlae  raeeiTod  fioaa 
iqipetita  or  indination/*  and  raeogniaaa  in  fcii  later 
traatiaa  at  leaat— 4W  **  ohUgation'^  to  virtue^  eseept  tkak  of 
the  agent* a  interaat  or  happineaa. 

But  even  if  we  oonaider  the  moral  cmacionaneBa  merely 
aa  a  partionlar  kind  til  |4eaanmUe  emotion,  there  ia  an 
obvioua  question  anggaated  Hnme'a  theory,  to  whidt  he 
givee  no  adequate  answer,  utheeaaeaeeitf  *'m<»al  tasto* 
is  sympathy  with  the  pleaaure  <A  others,  connected  by  trana- 
ference  witii  the  qualitiee  that  tend  to  ceoae  such  pleaanti^ 
why  ia  not  this  specific  feeling  exdted  by  other  thinge  beside 
virtnet  On  this  pmnt  Hume  otmtenta  himself  with  tiisvagiio 
remark  that  there  are  a  numerous  set  of  passions  and  aenti- 
ments,  of  which  thinking  rational  beings  are  by  the  or^iiDal 
constitution  of  bature  the  only  proper  objecta,"  The  truth 
ia,  that  Hume's  notion  dl  moral  approbation  waa  very  looae, 
aa  is  Bufllcientiy  shown  by  the  list  <tf  "  us^nl  and  agree- 
able* qualities  which  he  cousidera  worthy  of  approbation.* 
ft  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  that  his  tiieory  should  leftve 
the  specific  quality  of  the  moral  suitimenta  a  fact  still  need- 
ing to  be  exi^ained.  An  original  and  ingenious  solutifu  of 
this  problem  waa  offered  by  his  contemporary  Adam  Boaith, 
in  his  T\eory  of  Moral  SetUimmta  (1759).  Adam  Smith 
does  not  deny  tiie  actnality  or  importance  of  that  aym- 
pathetic  [Measure  in  the  perceived  or  inferred  effects  of 
vlrtuee  and  vices  on  which  Hume  laid  atreag.  He  does  not, 
however,  think  that  the  esaential  part  oi  commmi  moral 
sentiment  is  conatitnted  by  this,  but  rather  hj  a  more 
direct  sympathy  with  the  impulses  that  prompt  to  action 
or  expression.  The  spontaneous  play  ct  this  sympathy 
he  treats  as  an  original  and  inexfJicable  fact  of  human 
nature,  bnt  he  considera  that  its  action  is  poweriully  a»- 
tained  by  tiie  {deasure  that  each  man  finda  in  the  aceord 


*  Hum  ramarka  tiut  i&  loma  casaa,  by  "  aiaodaliaa  of  Idaas,*  tb* 
ml*  \tj  wUch  va  piaiaa  and  Uaina  la  azttmdad  bajoad  tha  prindpla 
ot  vtUitjr  Ihim  vhlolt  It  aiiiaa  ;  bnt  ha  allowa  mncb  laaa  acopa  to  tUa 
ezplanatttm  In  hia  asoond  treaUaa  tiien  in  hia  flnt 

•  la  aartlar  aditloM  of  tha  /ngnffy  Hvma  azpraaalr  Indoded  aU 
appiored  qaalttlas  aadar  the  goMnI  nottOB  «f  "vMaa"  &ilal«r 
adttiau  ha  atctdad  tUs  atnia  on  nan  aaboUtatlog  or  addloc 
"  marit"  in  aaraial  paaaaga^ — alloniag  that  aoma  trf  tha  landabla 
qnalltiaa  which  ha  mantloiu  wonU  ba  mora  cNnnmoiilT«aDed  "  UleDta," 
bnt  Min  MtlntalnlBg  that  "  tbwo  4a  4ittia  -diatlnotton.HMide  fa  car  ta- 
l«at  flrtlaaHaa"  of  "  vlrtaas"  idA  talonta" 
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^  Kii  feeUng  mth  flaotWi.  By  meuia  of  tia»  primtiy 
«leiiw&t»  eompouDcled  in  rariou  waji^  Adua  Smith  6z- 
pkiiu  all  the  diffftrant  {^ntHnfloa  of  the  DKml  wnuoions- 
MM.  He  takes  first  tlw  aMni-moral  notitoi  of  "  propriety  ' 
or  "deooram,"  and  endeavonn  to  ahow  indnctively  that 
oai  a[^)Iicati(Hi  of  thia  notion  to  the  social  befaaTionr 
of  aiuifclMr  is  detennined  by  oar  degree  of  sympathy 
with  the  feeling  ezpreeaed  in  snch  behaTioor.  "To 
appiOTe  of  thie  pasnons  of  anotlier  as  snitalide  to  tiidr 
<Ai>)ccts  if  the  same  thing  as  to  sympathise  with  them." 
Binii'arly  ve  disapprove  St  paasitm  exhibited  in  a  6agn% 
to  wnich  ooT  sympathy  cannot  reach ;  and  eran,  too,  vhen 
it  falls  short ;  sincej  as  he  acutely  pdnts  on^  we  often 
irympathiM  with  the  merely  imagined  feelings  of  otlun^ 
and  are  Urns  disappointed,  when  we  find  the  reab'ty  ^Ment, 
Thns  the  prescriptions  good  taste  in  the  expression  of 
feeling  may  be  summed  np  in  the  principle,  *' reduce  or 
raise  the  expression  to  that  with  which  spectators  will 
sympathise."  VThen  the  effort  to  restrain  feeling  is 
•xhiluted  in  a  degree  which  surprises  as  well  as  pleases,  it 
axdtes  admiration  as  a  Tirtue  or  exceUenoe;  sodi 
axoellenees  Adam  Smith  quaintly  calls  the  "awfid  and 
respectable^"  contrasting  them  with  the  ".amiable  Tirtnes'* 
wldc&  eonsist  in  the  oi^Kisite  effort  to  sympathise^  when 
oxhibited  in  a  remarkable  degree.  From  the  seotimnits 
of  pn^risty  and  admiration  we  proceed  to  the  sense 
oi  ment  and  demerit  Hera  a  more  oouplu  pheno- 
menon Resents  itself  ict  analysis ;  wa  have  to  distingnish 
in  tha  asnsa  of  merit— (1)  a  diieot  qnnpaUiy  with  the 
seatimeats  of  die  i^[en^  and  (9)  an  iuUreet  aympatity 
wiA  Oi  patitnd*  9t  those  who  neain  the  benaftt 
of  Ua  aetinuL  £s  the  ease  of  dsnmit  a.dinat  anti> 
pathy  to  the  feelings  «l  Aa  niadoer  takes  As  pheeof 
qrnpathy;  bnt  die  diief  port  vt  dw  seatiiiHnt  exeitad  is 
^jmpad^  viA  dwae  fa^and  by  the  misdeed.  The  object 
K  tais  ijinpatlistie  xeaantDenly  impelling  ns  to  puush,  is 
Vhat  va  eau  ii^nrttce ;  and  thns  Ae'ieBukaUe  atringsnoy 
of  dw  chUgation  to  act  jnst^  is  eTplained,  aiiiea  dieiecog- 
MtioQ  at  any  aetion  as  OBjast  inrolna  die  admiisinii  thsk 
it  may  be  forcibly  obetracted  or  punished.  To  the  obrious 
objeeoen  that  we  olint  appum  and  dis^nnra  without 
aympaduang,  it  is  XM^iad  that  in  aneh  eaaes  we  eomet  at 
aspplanent  pceaent  lediDgi  ))j  the  genml  ndea  daiired 
from  ptacedrag  o^Mnenoe  of  onr  ordinary  eentimsnta. 
Similariy  the  zooamd  maxims  to  which  wa  oommonly 
appeal  aa  teeogniaed  atandaids  of  judnnenl  are  formed  1^ 
the  oanenrrsnt  and  mntaaUyctmfirmed  sympathies  ol  man- 
kind generalty.  Uoral  judgments,  then,  are  eocpressiaiB  of 
the  eunplex  normal  sympathy  of  an  impudalqteetatorwiA 
the  aoiiva  impnlses  that  ^omptto  and  result  from  aetioaa. 
"When,  however,  such  judgments  are  passed  on  onr  own  oon- 
dnct,  a  farther  complicatum  of  the  fundamental  element  is 
leqdred  to  ez|^u  them.  What  we  call  onr  conscience  is 
xeuly  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  an  ims^nary  impartial 
spectator  loiddng  at  our  conduct.  Such  a  spectator,  it  is 
tnie^  wmld  not'  have  full  means  for  forming  a  judgment, 
but  thssft  we  can  supply  in  imagination;  thns,  "praiw- 
wOTthy"  (as  distingoished  from  actnall^  praised)  conduct 
may  be  defined  as  "  that  with  which  an  impartial  and  fully 
informed  spectator  would  sympadiisew" 

That  the  general  mlee  of  morality  impressed  on  as  by 
this  eomplicated  pUy  of  sympathy  are  "justly  to  be 
,  regarded  as  the  laws  of  tiie  Deity,*  Adam  Smith  takes  care 
'  to  asBore  us ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  theory 
afftxds  any  cogent  argmnents  iox  this  oooclusion,  or  in  any 
way  establishes  these  rules  as  oljectlTely  valid.  In  the 
same  way  Hams  insists^ emphati(»lly  on  the  "reality  of 
mors]  obligation ; "  but  is  found  to  mean  no  more  by  this 
than  the  real  existence  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  that  human 
.)idn0i  fed  iox  eaeh  other^  qualitieiL   The  fact  ma,  that 
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amid  the  observations  and  analyus  of  feelings  to  which 
the  moral  sentimentalism  of  Shsfteebory's  sdiool  had 
led,  the  fundamental  ethical  questions  "What  is  right" 
and  "  Why  1"  had  been  allowed  to  drop  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  conseqnMit  danger  to  morality  was  mani- 
fest. The  binding  force  of  moral  mles  becomes  evanes- 
cent if  we  admit,  with  Hatcheeon,  that  the  "  seoue "  of 
them  may  properly  vary  from  man  to  man  as  the  palate 
does ;  and  it  seems  only  another  way  of  putting  Hume's 
docMiw,  that  reason  is  not  concerned  with  the  ends  of 
actim,  to  say  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  moral  sentiment 
is  in  itself  no  reason  for  obeying  it  A  reaction,  in  one  form 
or  another,  agunst  the  tendency  to  dissolve  etbiOs  into 
psychology  was  inevitable;  since  mankind  cenmally  conld 
not  be  so  far  absorbed  by  the  interest  of  psytmological  hypo- 
thens  sa  to  forget  their  need  of  estaUishing  practical  prin- 
cij^  It  was  obviona,  too,  that  this  reaction  mi^^t  take 
in  nther  d  the  two  lines  of  thought,  whidi,  having 
peacefnlly  allied  in  Clarke  and  Comberland,  had 
become  distinetiy  opposed  to  each  other  in  Butiw  and 
Hntdisasn.  It  might  either  fall  back  on  the  moral  prind- 
plee  commonly  accepted,  and,  affirmug  their  objective 
validity,  endeavour  to  uhibtt  them  as  a  coherent  and 
oomplete  set  trf  ultimata  ethical  truths ;  or  it  might  take 
the  utility  or  ctmdaotveneas  to  pleaanre,  to  which  Home 
had  referred  fn  the  origin  of  most  sentimental  as  an 
ultimate  and  and  atandard  br  which  these  smtiments 
mig^t  b*  jndged  and  oorreeted.  The  former  is  the  line 
edited  wtth  aubstautlal  agraeneiit  by  Mee^  Beid,  Stewart^ 
and  other  memhefs  td  the  stfU  existmg  Intuitional  sdiod: 
Aa  lattsr  nalliod,  with  otmsidMably  more  diva^nce  of 
▼ieir  and  tnatman^  was  employed  independently  and 
almost  simnltansow4y  hw  Pd^  and  BenAam  in  boA  ethics 
and  politicly  and  i»«t  Ae  preseot  time  videlj  maintrfned 
uidw  the  Bane  of  UtflitariaaianL 

Frioe's  J7««j«ir  4f  Ot  Chtf  QmoHom  and  J>Meultin  ^ 
Moralt  was  pobUabed  in  1767,  two  yean  beHire  Adam 
BmiA's  treatma.  In  t^arding  monl  ideas  as  derived 
from  Ae  ''infenitioB  of  truA  or  igimediato  disoemment 
of  the  nature  of  things  by  the  nnderstandiw"  Hea  n- 
vives  the  general  view  of  the  eariier  BebooTtrf  ntional 
Donliali;  hot  viA  sevenl  qwnfie  difeeneei  vAiok 
it  is  important  to  notloe.  firsdy,  his  ecmceptioa  of 
"fi^t*  and  *«vnmg»  aa  "single  ideas'  incapable  of 
definition  or  analysis-^ihe  noticns  "  right,"  "  fit,"  "  ought," 
"  duty,"  "obligation,"  brang  eoinddent  or  identical— at 
least  avoids  the  oonf  uslons  into  which  C9arke  and  WoUaston 
had  been  led  by  preoBUig  the  analogy  between  ethical  and 
physical  troth.  SeomiSy,  Ae  emotional  element  of  the 
mnal  oonsnonannas,  on  whidi  attention  had  been  con- 
centrated by  Shaftesbury  and  his  followers,  is  henceforA 
distinctly  recognized  ss  accompanying  Ae  intellectaal  intui- 
tion, khongh  it  is  carefully  saboidinated  to  it  While 
right  land  wTon^  in  Price's  view,  are  "real  ol^eetive 
qualitiea"  of  actions,  moral  "beai^  and  defonnity"  aia 
subjectira  ideas;  representing  feelings  which  are  partij 
the  Becaasary  effects  of  the  peroeptimis  of  right  and  wrong 
in  ntional  beings  as  such,  partiy  due  to  an  "  implanted 
sense*  or  varying  emotional  soseeptibility.  Thns,  bcA 
reason  and  sense  or  instinct  co-operate  in  Ae  impolse  to 
virtnoos  condnct,  Aough  the  rational  element  is  primary 
and  paramount  Price  farther  distinguishes  the  perception 
{A  merit  and  demoit  in  agents  as  anoAer  acc(»npaniment 
of  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions ;  Ae  former 
beioft  however,  only  a  peculiar  species  of  the  letter,  since, 
to  peroeive  merit  in  any  one  is  to  perceive  that  it  is  right 
to  reward  him.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  boA  Price  and 
Beid  sre  careful  to  state  that  the  merit  of  Ae  agent  depends 
entirely  on  Ae  intention-tH^  fliormaldghtness^ofJus  act; 
a  van  is  not  blameworthy  ftv  aninteoded  vm^  though  h^  . 
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may  of  coniw  \»  blanud  fat  anj  witfal  neglBCt  wKieh  haa 
caused  him  to  be  ignuant  of  hii  real  d^j.  Wlun  we 
turn  to  tbe  mib}w:t  ntattar  of  Tirtius  Frioe,  in 

comporiaon  witii  Horn  or  Clarke,  i>  daddsdly  law  in 
aoceptiu  and  stating  Iiia  ethiad  first  prinoiplM ;  chiefly 
IwcaasB  he  (likeBeid  and  Stewart  afterwards)  appeals  to  com- 
mon sense  rather  than  abatrkct  xeasoa  as  thejiuCBe  of  mwal 
endenoei  ThnshemaintainswithBntlerthatgtatitndshTen- 
aij,  fulfilment  of  promisoi^  ud  jnstioe  are  oUigalory  inde- 
pendently of  their  coodneiTCnesa  to  hap^ness ;  but  he  doee 
not  exactly  exhibit  the  self-eridenee  of  ^  absferaet  pnpoei- 
tion  "that  tnith  ought  to  be  spcAen;'  lu  rather  ugaes, 
by  an  indaetiTe  reference  to  oommoa  moral  opinion,  that 
"we  cannot  avoid  pronouncing  thst  there  is  an  iatrinsio 
rectitude  insinceri^."  Similarly  in  oj^ioandiiig  justice, — 
*'  that  part  oi  virtue  which  regards  property," — ^he  seems 
prepared  to  accept  en  htoc  as  ultimate  the  traditioDol 
prino^tka  of  Bomaa  jnriaprudenoe^  which  refer  the  right  of 
proper^  to  *'  first  poeaeasion,  labour,  succession,  and  dona- 
tion.* We  most  bear  in  mind  that  Price's  task  is  coosider- 
ably  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  earlier  rational  moraliels ; 
owing  to  the  new  antithesis  to  the  view  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Hutt^eson  by  which  his  contEoverBial  position  ia  eoni^i- 
cated,  BO  that  he  is  specially  ooacemed  to  show  the  exLBtance 
of  ultimate  principles  huidet  benevolence.  Not  thst  he 
repudiates  the  obligation  either  <A  ralional  bmoTolenoe  or 
eelf-IoTe ;  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  mm  pains  than  Bntler 
to  demonstrate  the  reasonablenees  of  either  principle. 
"  There  is  not  aoythinj^**  he  sayi^  "  of  which  we  hsTe  more 
undeniably  an  intuitive  pereeptitm,  than  thst  it  is  *  right  to 
pursue  and  promote  happiness/  whether  for  oufselves  or  for 
others,"  Finally,  Price,  writing  aftier  the  demonstration  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Butler  of  the  actuality  ttf  disinterested  im- 
pulses in  human  nature,  is  bolder  and  dearer  than  Codworth 
or  Clarke  in  insisting  that  right  actions  are  to  be  ehoeen 
because  they  are  right  by  virtuous  agents  as  such, — even 
going  so  far  as  to  lay  down  that  an  act  loses  its  morti  worth 
in  proportion  as  it  is  done  from  natural  indiuation. 

On  this  ktter  point  Beid,  in  his  Bstay  on  tka  Adim 
Poweri  <^  the  Human  AftW  (1788),  adopts  a  more  moderate 
and  less  Stoical  conclusion,  only  maintaining  that  "  no  act 
can  be  morally  good  in  whidl  regard  for  what  is  right  hss 
not  loau  influence."  This  is  partly  doe  to  the  fact  that  Reid 
builds  more  distinctly  than  Price  on  the  foundation  laid  by 
Butler;  eepecially  in  his  acceptance  of  that  duality  of  govern- 
ing prindples  which  we  have  noticed  as  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  tatter's  doctrine.  Beid  eonsLders  "regard  for  one's 
good  on  the  whde  '  (Butler's  self-love)  and  "  sense  of  duty  " 
(Butler's  consdence)  as  two  essentially  distinct  and  co- 
ordbate  ratiooal  prindples,  though  naturally  often  compre- 
hended under  the  one  term,  Heasoo.  The  rationality  of  the 
former  principle  he  takes  pains  to  explain  and  establish ;  in 
opposition  to  Hume's  doctrine  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
function  of  reason  to  determioe  the  ends  whidi  we  ought  to 
pursue,  or  the  preference  due  to  one  end  over  another.  He 
nrgee  Uiat  the  notion  of  "  good^  on  the  whole  "  is  one  which 
only  a  reasoning  being  can  form,  involving  as  it  does 
abstraction  from  the  objects  ot  all  particular  desires,  and 
comparison  of  past  and  future  with  present  feelings ;  and 
maintains  that  it  is  a  eontoadictioD  to  suppose  a  rational 
being  to  have  the  notion  of  ite  Qood  on  the  Whole  without 
a  deaire  for  it^  and  that  such  a  desire  moat  naturally-  regu- 
late all  particular  appetitee  and  paaaiona  It  cannot  feaaon- 
aUy  be  anbordinated  evea  to  dt6  moral  Realty ;  in  &c^ 


>ni>tobaobMmd  that  wbwMs Moe aed Stmrt  (after  BsUar) 
UnUtj  Um  objwt  of  mU-Iotc  wltk  hsp|iiaMi  or  plMmn,  IMd  mbmItm 
this  "good"  mora  ragaelj  u  Including  pnfMtkn  mud  h&pplnM*; 
tiiongli  ha  ■ometlmM  omi  "  good  "  sad  hap^AM  u  eonwUbla  tcma, 
sod  ■MRuptsettnUj'tabsvttlwbttartnTlnrlasUtha  heMya  <rf 
wIMmsb 
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a  man  wlio  doubts  the  oc^noidence  oi  the  twA— which  on 
religions  grounds  we  most  believe  to  be  complete  in  a 
morally  governed  world — ^is  reduced  to  the  miserable 
dilemma  whether  it  is  better  to  be  a  lotA.  cs  a  knave."  As 
regards  the  mxai  faculty  itself,  Beid's  statement  coiaddes 
in  the-nain  with  Frice'a ;  it  is  boOk  intellectual  and  active^ 
not  merely  percniviTig  the  "rightnees *  or  "moral  obligation" 
of  actions  (which  Beid  eoneeivet  aa  a  eimple  onanalyeable 
relation  between  act  and  agent),  but  also  impelling  the  will 
to  the  performance  of  what  is  seen  to  be  right.  Both  thinkcn 
hold  that  thia  percepttm  of  right  and  wrong  in  actions 
is  aoeompanied  by  a  perception  of  merit  and  demerit  io 
agents,  and  also  by  a  qweifio  emotion ;  but  whereas  Price 
coQoeivee  this  emoticm  dtiefly  as  pleasure  or  pain,  aoalogons 
to  that  |ffodaoed  in  the  mind  by  physical  beauty  or 
deformity,  Reid  regards  it  chiefly  as  benevolent  affection, 
esteem,  and  sympathy  (or  their  oppodtes),  lor  the  virtuous 
(or  vicious)  agent.  This  "pleaaonble  good-wiU,"  when 
the  moral  judgment  relates  to  a  man's  own  actions, 
becomes  "  the  teetimony  of  a  good  consdence — ^the  purest 
and  most  valuable  of  all  human  enjoyments"  Beid  ia 
careful  to  obeerve  that  ihia  moral  faculty  is  not  "  innate  " 
except  in  germ ;  it  stands  ia  need  of  "  education,  training, 
exercise  (for  which  sodety  is  indispensable),  and  habit,"  in 
«der  to  the  attainment  of  m«al  truth.  He  does  not  witb 
Price  object  to  its  being  called  the  '*  moral  sense,"  prorided 
■we  nndetstsnd  by  this  a  source  not  merely  of  feeUogs  ot 
notions,  but  of  "ultimate  truths."  Hsrs  he  omits  to  notice 
Uie  important  question  whether  the  premises  of  moral  res- 
soning  are  universal  or  individual  judgmenta;  as  to  which 
the  use  of  the  term  "  sense "  seems  rather  to  suggest  ifae 
second  alternative^  Indeed,  he  seems  himsdf  quite  unde- 
cided on  this  qoeetion;  sincej  though  he  generally  represmts 
ethical  method  as  deductive,  he  also  speaks  of  the  **(Higi- 
nal  judgment  that  this  action  ia  right  and  that  wrong." 

The  troth  is  that,  since  Beid  accepts  the  common  moral 
opinion  of  mankind  as  a  final  test  of  the  truth  of  ethical 
theoriee,  the  oonstructitm  of  a  sdeotific  method  of  ethics  is 
a  matter  of  no  practical  moment  to  him.  Thus,  though  he 
offers  a  list  of  first  prindples,  by  deduction  from  which 
these  common  opinions  may  be  confirmed,  he  does  not  pre- 
sent it  with  any  claim  to  completenese.  Besides  maxima 
relating  to  virtue  in  general, — euch  as  (I)  that  there  ia  a 
right  and  wrong  in  conduct,  but  (2)  only  in  voluntary  con- 
duct, and  that  we  ought  (3)  to  take  pains  to  learn  our  duty, 
and  ( 4)  fortify  ourselves  against  temptations  to  deviate 
from  it — Reid  states  five  fundamental  axioms.  The  first 
of  these  is  merdy  the  prindple  of  ntionel  self-love,  "  tliat 
we  ought  to  prefer  a  greater  to  a  lesser  good,  though  more 
distinct  and  a  less  evil  to  a  greater," — the  mention  of 
which  eeems  rather  inconsistent  with  Reid's  distinct  separar 
tion  of  the  "moral  faculty"  from  "  self  love."  The  third  ia 
merely  the  general  roleof  benevolence  statedintlie  somewhat 
vague  and  Ux  Stoical  phrase,  that  "  no  one  is  born  for  faim- 
adf  only."  The  fourth,  again,  is  the  merdy  formd  prio- 
d^de  that  "  right  and  wrong  must  be  the  same  to  all  in  all 
circumstanees,"  which  belongs  equally  to  all  systems  of 
objective  morality ;  while  the  fifth  preecribes  the  religions 
duty  of  "veneration  or  submiuion  to  Ood."  Thus,  the 
only  prindple  which  might  not  be  equally  well  stated  by 
Paley  or  any  religions  utilitarian  vs  the  second  (also  Stoical), 
"  that  so  far  as  the  intention  of  nature  appean  in  tiie  ooo- 
stitntion  of  man,  we  oi^ht  to  act  according  to  that  inten- 
tion," the  vagueneea'  of  which  is  obvious. 

A  similar  in«mi{deteness  in  the  etatement  of  mo^ 
prindplei  ia  found  if  we  turn  to  Reid's  diadple,  DagsM 

'  Bald  propotaa  to  apply  thU  priaeipUiy  tmm  of  sumogamr, 
argulDg  tern  the  proportion  of  nalet,  vm.  bxalm  b<M«i  vitkont 
•ipUnlBg  «br.  if  Um  lntantioi^iU3^tiU^)^3b7WaiMl>tGlR<lM 
•ooarfoed  poh^y,  tt  dost  not  dao  ssoloda  oeeadoiwl  SHibseT, 
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Stawart,  vhoee  PhUotopkif  of  Ai  Aelm  and  Moral  Pokitr* 
tf  ifan  (1 828)  conteitu  Uie  geneiml  view  of  R«id  and  Price, — 
expouDaed  with  more  ttBatnen  and  grace,  bat  vitiioat 
important  original  additioni  or  modincatiotu.  Stewirt 
lays  itreas  on  the  ohligation  oi  joBttce  as  dUtanct  from 
beDeToIeuoe ;  bat  his  definition  ol  joatioe  represeata  it  as 
eeaentiaUj  impartiality, — a  virtoe  which  (as  waa  joat  now 
aaid  of  Beid'a  fonrth  principle)  moat  eqn^y  And  a  place 
in  the  ntilitarian  or  any  other  Byatem  that  lays  do'wn  oni- 
Tstsally  applicable  rales  of  morality.  Afterwarda,  how- 
■  ever,  Stewart  diitingoiihea  integrity  or  honeety"  a>  a 
branch  ot  jostice  concerned  with  ue  righta  of  other  men, 
which  form  the  aabject  of  '*  natoial  joriapradenea."  In 
thia  department  he  Ujb  down  the  moral  axiom  "  that 
the  laboorer  ia  entitled  to  the  fmit  of  his  own  labonr " 
as  the  principle  on  which  complete  ri^ti  of  property  aie 
foonded;  maintaining  that  occupancy  akme  wcnld  only 
confer  a  transient  right  of  poaseasion  dating  ose.  The 
only  other  princifdea  which  he  discuases  an  Twadty  and 
fidelity,  to  promiaes,  gratitade  being  treated  «a  a  nstnnl 
iuatinct  prompting  to  a  partienlar  kind  of  jast  actions. 

It  will  be  Been  that  neither  Reid  nor  Stewart  offers  mora . 
than  a  very  meagre  and  tentative  contribotion  to  that 
ethical  science  by  which,  aa  they  maintain,  the  reoeiTed 
nilea  of  mwality  may  be  ittinullj  dedneed  liuii  faitaitife 
fiiat  principles.  A  nwHeambttioiis-attam^iii  the  same 
direction  was  made  by  WheweQ  b  hu  XmmU  ^ 
Jforalitjf  (1846).  Wbewell'k  ganoral  moral  irisw  difhn 
frun  that  of  his  Sootdk  pedeeesson  diiefly  in  a  point 
whom  we  may  trace  ths  inflnenoe  d  Kant :  tis.,  in  his 
iqection  of  seu-loTs  ss  an  indepandmt  ntioul  and  govern- 
ing principle,  and  his  omseqaent  refosal  to  adnit  hai^esa, 
uart  from  duty,  as  »  raaionalils  end  for  the  individnaL 
tumoral  reaaon^thosleft  insdleBBpremaCT^fisimmBented 
as  enoncisting  five  nitimate  prlndplaa^— thosa  m  benaro* 
Jenoe,  jasticc^  truth,  purity,  and  order.  WiUi  •  littJe  staain- 
ing  these  are  made  to  oOTreqiond  to  Ave  diief  dhiaiona  ot 
Jus, — perBonsI  security  (bukereileiuw  being  <ypciaad  to  the 
iU-will  that  commonly  eanaes  personal  iqimea),  fffoperty,' 
contract  marria^  and  goremment ;  while  tha  ma^  ssoimd, 
snd  fonrth,  agam,  regulate  respectiTely  the  time  eUef 
idsssea  o(  human  motires, — affections,  mentsl  desires,  and 
appetites.  Thus  the  liet;  with  the  addition  tji  two  general 
^ineiplesi "  earaeatneas"  and  "moral  pnrpoae,"  has  a  certun 
air  of  ayatamatie  completeness.  When,  however,  we  look 
e^ssr,  wa  find  that  the  principle  of  order,  or  obedience  to 
gOTemmflntf  is  not  seriotudy  intended  to  imply  the  pt^tical 
abaolutiam  which  it  seems  to  excess,  and  which  Eogliah 
oommon  sense  emphatically  repudiatea;  while  the  formula 
of  justice  ia  ^ven  in  the  tautuogical  at  perfectly  indefinite 
pgopoaition  "that  every  man  ought  to  haver  his  own.** 
Whewell,  indeed,  explains  that  ilus  littiur  formula  must  be 
practically  intei^ted  by  positive  law,  though  he  iiwonsiB^ 
eutly  speaks  as  if  it  suj^Iiod  a  standard  for  judging  lawa 
to  be  right  or  wrong.  The  principle  of  parity,  again, 
"  that  the  lower  parts  of  our  natur^  ought  to  be  snbject  to 
the  higher,"  menly  particularises  tut  supremacy  of  reason 
over  non-rational  impnlsea  which  is  involved  ia  the  vSry 
notion  of  ressoned  nuffality.  Tbos,  in  short,  if  we  aak  tor 
a  dear  and  definite  fandamental  intuition,  distinct  from  re- 
gard for  happiness,  we  find  really  nothing  in  Whewell's 
doctrine  except  the  single  rule  of  veradty  (including  fidelity 
to  promises) ;  and  even  of  thia  the  azicHnatio  character  be- 
comes evaneaeent  on  doaer  inspection,  since  it  is  not  main- 
tained that  the  rule  iapraeticaUy  unqualified,  but  only  that 
it  is  practically  nndesirebla  to  formulate  its  qualifications. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  intnitiMutI  school  of  the  praient  and  preceding  centu^ 
has  been  derckpad  with  less  care  and  oonsirtenoy  than 
Bii|^t  luve  been  eiq^eeted,  in  its  statement  of  the  fandamen- 


tal axioms  or  intuitively  known  premises  of  moral  reasonio  g. 
And  if  tiie  uMitrovwsy  w&ich  this  school  hss  condacted  with 
utilitarianism  had  turned  principally  on  the  determinatioD 
<4  the  matter  of  duty,  tlure  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  fenced  into  more  Berioua  and  Bystamatic 
effort  to  define  pveeisely  and  completely  the  principles  and 
method  on  which  we  an  to  reascm  deductively  to  particular 
rulea  of  conduct'  But  in  fact  the  difference  between  in- 
tnitioniata  and  utilitarians  as  to  the  method  of  determining 
the  particulan  of  the  moral  code  was  complicated  with  a 
more  fundamental  disagreement  as  to  the  very  meaning  of 
moral  obligation."  Tbii  Taltj  and  Bentham  (after  Locke) 
interpreted  aa  merely  the  effect  on  the  will  of  the  pleasures 
w  pains  attached  to  the  obaervanoe  or  violatitm  of  moral 
rules,  combining  with  this  the  doctrine  of  Cumberland  or 
Hutcheaoa,  that  "  general  good "  or  **  happiness  "  is  the 
final  end  and  standard  of  these  rolea ;  while  they  eliminated 
all  vagueness  from  the  notion  of  general  happineas  by 
^■^"igg  it  to  coiuist  in  "excess  of  j^easure  over  pain" — 
pleaawee  and  pains  being  t^atded  as  '*  differing  in  nothing 
but  oontaanaaoe  or  tntenaity,'  Hie  ntiUtaiian  aystem 
gsnied  an  atlmetiv«  air  of  ainilid^  by  thna  unng  a  single 
porfeelty  slaar  mtian  pleaanie  and  its  Begative  qmtttity 
paiii— to  aaawar  bulk  m  fandamantal  queauons  ttf  numls, 
"  What  is  right  I "  and**  Why  ahonld  I  do  it  I'  Batsinee 
tlMia  ia  DO  ki^MalaouMiionbaitwaa&flia  answers  that  have 
thos  cone  to  be  couddsnd  ss  me  dootriiie^  this  amareBl 
nni^  snd  einplictty  has  realty  Udd»  fandamental  diso- 
sad  caused  no  iittls  confusion  ia  enrent  ethical 


In  Foley's  Prmeipltt  ^  3f«ral  end  Pcliitattl  PUlotoph^ 


^  Wt  mi7  obtarra  that  Mma  raooDt  irilian,  who  would  generally  bi 
lw"^i^  In  tiila  mIiooI,  In  Ttriou  vnyi  Um  dlAoilty  of  ctmitroet* 
Ing  »  ends  of  utemat  onalMt,  Bomatlinea  Uay  eonaidar  mcral  Intnl- 
thm  M  datamlnbig  tha  eotnpentlTC  analknoe  of  oonfflottng,  metlTaa 
(Jamea  Xarttnaaa^  or  tb«  oonpantln  qnnUty  «f  plaaituM  cbaa«n 
(Laniia),  wfatA  lewaa  tote  the  aana  view  tit «  badooUtle  gtifc ;  9thm 
Md  that  wiMt  la  tatMnly  pamtvsd  li  tbt  ri^itnaai  or  vioivMaa  of 
ImUTfdsal  S0li,--a  visw  irtM  sMoartr  mbImb  stUaal  nsMolig  pn)e- 
tlcmUj  nipvflaoQa. 

*  nM  origlnaUtT— ndt  aa  It  ta— <iC  Pala7*B  ^atam  (u  of  Banthun'a 
Bm  In  Ha  mathod  of  woridng  out  dataDs  rathar  thin  Ita  prindplN  o 
OGOftruction.  Pala;  expcaily  a^owlodfaa  liU  obligaUna  to  tlk 
original  sad  sagga«ttTa,thi(Hig1idlftM  and  vUnulaal,  work  oTAbralitut 
Tnokar  (X^  VJITahm  Fmmud,  17W-7i).  IntUa  tIMUa^aiiI 
PalayX  ve  flnd  "aTeiy  man'a  ova  ntiafaction,  tlw  apring  titst  aotoatai 
an  blrniotlva^"  ooniwoUd  vHli  "  pnaral  good,  tha  root  whanoat  al 
onr  ralaa  of  eoodset  iM  awttsianta  of  bononr  are  to  bruab,"  bjr  meau 
of  nntnrallhadloKf  iImi— tialliig  the  **  mnlggardlT'  goodneaa  of  th 
aothorernates.*^  IMcar  Is  alas  oariAd  to  explain  that  sadafMliosoi 
pUsaue  is  *  om  aal  Um  aans  la  Und,  kowavar  amok  U  m»j  vaiy  li 
degie^  .  .  .  whatKer  n  maa  la  pletaad  with  lieating  mnat^  aadnj 
liroapacia,  taatlng  rUintica,  parformtng  landabla  aotioni,  or  making 
agraaahla  rafteetloni^''  and  agala  that  by  **  ga&onl  good "  h«  meani 
"  quanttty  of  happlnaM,"  to  iridolt "  araty  pteaaara  Uat  we  do  to  ooi 
ndghbosr  la  an  addition."  Than  la,  howanr,  In  Tnekar'a  theologtcal 
link  hatw«an  pcivata  utd  gaMral  kapplneaa  »  peculiar  Ingenaitj 
whkh  Falay'a  eommcn  aenae  has  avoided.  He  arguea  that  men  kaTlng 
no  free  will  hara  naUy  no  deaart;  thatefota  the  dlvina  equity  iniial 
nltlmateljdtalribatahBppbiaaalneqnalahanatoalt;  thmf on  I  mut 
nhtaataly  taewaaa  aivowahapyiaawamtly  eoniaat  that  adds  BKMt 
to  the  gtttanl  fnnd  -inieh  pRnidaaea  adndntatara. 

But  fai  fiutt  the  ontUne  <rf  Paley**  utilltariaidsm  la  to  be  fonad  a 
gaaantloa  aariier, — In  Oi^'a  dlMrtatlon  pnllzed  to  IkVa  edition  of 
Eln^a  tha  MhnrliV  artBSta  will  ahow  ^—^  nw  idee 

of  Ttatna  fa  tba  eonftinnlty  to  a  mis  of  Uft^  dbaetl^  Os  aottona  of 
anntianal  enatnna  with  nmaot  to  aseh  otber'a  bap^naaa ;  to  wUeh 
eraiT  one  la  ahraja  obUgod  ....  ObOgation  la  the  neoasaity  6t 
doing  at  omitting  aomotUiig  in  order  to  be  happy^ ....  Full  and 
oonplota  obligation  wUoh  will  extend  to  all  eaaae'ean  only  ba  that 
arisiag  from  VtM  anthor^  of  God.  .  .  .  Vm  wOI  of  Ood  [ao  fki  aa  It 
dlraotibehaTlounto  othen]  ia  the  Immediate  rale  or  criterion  cf  Tirtoe 
....  b«t  It  la  erldant  from  the  natim  of  Ood  that  be  could  ban  no 
othw  daaign  In  creating  mankind  than  their  bapplneaa  ;  and  thanfora 
ha  wiDt  their  luppliieae ;  thenfon  that  mj  bebarlonr  ao  far  u  It  maj 
be  a  maana  to  the  hmfaMaa  «{  manUitd  abonld  be  Bach ;  ao  tbla  bapti- 
neea  <rf  mankind  may  bo  aald  to  ba  th«  orlterion  of  vlrtna  onee  nmored." 

The  aama  dMsttoaiiiU^Uatadtf'ihht^^^^^^  "t^, 
BsmibiUfnsaBtiyBBtlea  ^   •  r 
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(I78S),  the  link  between  genenl  pleasnre  (the  tfamdud) 
and  private  pleasnre  or  pain  (the  motiTe)  is  sapplied  hj 
the  eoneaption  ot  diviDe  legialaticm.    To  be  "  obUged  **  is 
to  be  "  nfged  hj  a  Tiolent  motire  reanlting  from  the  eom- 
mand  <tf  another in  the  oaM  of  moral  ob^^ation,  tha  com- 
mand prooeeda  from  God,  and  the  motire  lies  in  the  ezpeo- 
tation  of  being  regarded  and  pnntahed  after  this  lifa  The 
commands  of  God  are  to  be  ascertained  "  from  eoriptnre  and 
the  light  of  natnre  combined. "  Palej,  howerer,  holds  that 
acriptnre  is  giren  lees  to  teach  morality  than  to  illnstrate  it 
by  sample  and  enforce  it  by  nev  sanctions  and  greater 
certainty,  and  that  the  light  ot  nature  makes  it  clear  that 
God  wills  the  happiness  of  hia  cieatnres.    Hence,  his 
method  in  deciding  moral  qnestions  is  chiefly  that  of  esti- 
mating the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  or  diminish  the 
general  happiness.    To  meet  the  obrions  objections  to  this 
method,  baaed  on  the  immediate  happiness  caused  by 
admitted  crimes  (each  as  **  knocking  a  rich  Tillain  on  the 
head"),  be  lays  streea  mi  the  iweeasity  erf  general  rules  in 
any  kind  of  legislation    while,  by  urging  the  importance 
of  forming  and  maintaininf;  good  habits^  he  partly  eTadea 
the  difficulty  of  calcnlat'ing  the  oonseqnenoea  oi  particular 
ac'dons.   In  this  way  the  utilitarian  method  is  freed  from 
the  snbTersire  tandendea  which  Botler  and  othan  had  dis- 
cerned in  it ;  aa  naed  hj  Paley,  H  mera^  ez^tiiM  the 
curtMit  moral  and  jnial  distinction^  odiibiti  the  obridos 
basis  at  ezpedieuqr  whieh  snpports  most  of  Uw  teeeiTed  rales 
of  law  and  raocality,  and  furnishes  a  aimpla  solution,  in 
karmmy  with  common  nnse,  of  some  perplexing  casoistieal 
qnestions.   Thna        "  ni^ml  rights  beooma  ri^its  of 
wkieh  the  gonerel  obantanoa  would  be  nssM  nait  dia 
institation  of  oiTil  govennnent ;  as  diatingnialMd  from  the 
no  Ihb  binding  "adventitiona  li^ts,"  the  ntili^  ot  which 
dflpends  upm  this  imtitntkn.    fkivata  pwyer^  is  in 
thH  sense  *'taltaalf*  from  its  obrions  adTantages  in 
anooontpihg  labour,  skill,  preserratiTe  care ;  tiiongh  actual 
rij^ta  of  printer^  dmend  on ''the  general  utility  of  eoa- 
forauDg  to  the  law  of  tha  land  by  whidt  they  are  deter- 
mined.  80^  ■gsiiii  many  perplazities  remcting  the  dntiea 
of  yumdtj  lad  good  fiuth  are  solTed,  so  as  to  aToid 
Jesuitical  laxities  no  less  than  aoperstitioaa  SG^^»lai^  \iy 
baaof  their  obligatirai  on  tiie  ntilitiee  general  and  partiealsr 
of  sitis^ring  expectations  delibmtdy  produced.   St^  to(^ 
the  general  atilitarLan  baais  of  the  established  sexnal 
morality  is  effectively  expounded.    We  ofaeerre,  however, 
Feley's  method  is  often  mixed  with  reasonings  that 
belong  to  an  alien  and  older  manner  of  thought ;  aa  wlten 
ha  snj^NHrts  the  cUim  of  the  poor  to  charity  by  referring 
to  the  intention  of  mankind  "  when  they  agreed  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  common  fund,"  or  whm  he  inf en  that  monogamy 
is  a  part  of  the  divine  dengn  from  the  equal  nambers  of 
males  and  females  bom.    In  other  cases  his  statement  of 
utilitarian  oousiderations  is  fragmentary  and  unmethodical, 
and  tends  to  degenanto  into  Ikmw  exhortation  mi  rather 
tritotc^ci. 

In  nnt^,  eonnaton^,  and  titotoogfaness  of  method, 
Bentbam's  utilitarianism  has  a  dedded  aopeiiori^  ovw 
Faley'a,  He  throughout  oonaiden  actiona  solely  in  respect 
of  tiieir  pleasurable  and  painful  consequences,  ezpectecL 
or  actual ;  and  he  folly  tecognizes  the  need  of  making  an 
exhauative  and  systematic  regieter  of  these  oonaequenoea,, 
free  from  the  inflnencea  of  common  moral  opinion,  aa 
expressed  in  the  eulogistic  "  and  "  dyslogistio  *  terms  in 
ordinary  use.  Further,  the  effects  that  be  estimatee  are 
all  of  a  definite,  palpabloi  empirically  ascertainable  quality ; 
they  are  such  plaasnraa  and  pains  as  moat  ntan  feel  and  all 

>  It  nut  tM  dloind  fttfc  Paloy'p  ^pUeettoa  of  tUi  aifSBMit  li 
aomawhU  loowly  nMontd,  and  doM  lot  nfflaiatlr  dlrU^oiah  -tha 
conaaqiwnoM  of  %  tlagi*  aat  of  besefMat  muaUngliter  from  tho 
«am^''Voam  of  •  (nmmI  ptnaWm  to  eonaut  anA  acli. 


can  observe  to  be  felt,  eo  that  all  pditical  or  moral  infer- 
eneee  drawn  by  Bentham's  method  lie  open  at  eveiy  point 
to  the  test  of  practical  expeoience.    Every  one^  it  wonld 
seem,  can  tell  what  value  he  sets  on  the  pleasnree  of  ali- 
mwtatiott,  sex,  the  senses  generally,  wealth,  powar, 
curiosi^,  sympathy,  antipathy  (malevolence),  the  goodwill 
of  indi^uala  or  <^  aociety  at  large,  and  on  the  correepond- 
ing  pains,  as  well  as  the  pains  of  laboL  *  and  organic 
diMH^aia  ^  and  can  pretty  well  gueas  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  valued  by  othera ;  therefore  if  it  be  once  granted 
that  all  actions  are  determined  by  pleasures  and  paina,  and 
are  to  be  tried  by  the  same  atandard,  the  art  both  of 
legislation  and  of  private  conduct  is  apparentiy  placed  on  a 
broad,  nmple^  and  clear  empirical  baais.    Bentham,  no 
doub^  seems  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  mundane  ezperi- 
ence  in  recognising  "  roligioos'*  paina  and  pleasores  in  hia 
fourfold  division  of  aanctions,  nde  by  side  with  the 
"  l^yaical,''  -political,"  and    moral  "or  "  social but 
the  truth  is  that  he  does  not  serionaly  take  account  of  them, 
except  in  BO  far  as  religious  hopes  and  fears  ar*motives 
actoally  operating,  which  therefore  admit  of  being  observed 
and  measured  aa  much  as  any  other  motivee.  He  does  not 
himself  use  the  will  <rf  an  omnipotent  and  benevoloit 
being  aa  a  means  of  logically  connecting  individual  and 
general  happiness.    He  thus  undoubtedUy  simplifies  his 
system,  and  avotda  the  donbtf  nl  inferencea  from  nature  and 
Scripture  in  which  Floy's  poution  is  involved ;  but  ^ 
gidn  ia  dearly  purchased.   For  in  answer  to  the  qnation 
that  imme^tely  ariaee,  How  then  is  the  maximum 
hap{dnesa  d  any  individnal  shown  to  be  always  conjoined 
witli  the  Tw*"!****™  cenersl  happiness,  he  is  obliged  to 
adnut  tiiat   die  only  interests  which  a  man  is  at  all  timea 
sure  to  find  adequate  motives  for  oonsnlting  are  hia  own." 
Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  his  vast  woA,  in  the  department 
of  leg^tivn  ud  constitutional  theory,  it  ia  rather  asanmed 
that  tho  intercste  of  some  men  win  continually  crafliet  with 
those  at  their  fdlowa,  unless  wa  alter  the  balance  of 
pvodenlU  eakiilation  by  a  careful  na^jnatment  of  peual- 
tiea.    Bnt  on  thb  aammption  a  satisfactwy  system  of 
piiTBte  eosidiict  on  ntDitarian  pdne^lea  cannot  be  con- 
atraoted  imtil  legidativa  and  oonstitutinal  reform  has  been 
perfected.  And,  in  fae^  "  private  ethica,"  as  conceived  by 
BenAam,  does  not  exactly  expound  such  a  system;  but 
radtnr  ejiiibtte  the  eoinddence,  to  far  at  it  extmdt,  between 
{wiv:^  and  general  happiness,  in  that  part  of  each  man'a 
conduct  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of  useful  legislation. 
It  waa  not  hia  place,  aa  a  practical  phUanthropist, 
to  dwell  on  the  defecta  in  this  ooincidence     and  since 
what  men  generally  expect  from  a  moralist  ia  a  completely 
reascmed  acoonnt  of  wlutt  they  ooght  to  do,  it  is  not  surprw- 
ing  that  some  of  Jtontham'a  disciplee  ahonld  have  either 
ignored  or  endeavoored  to  anpply  the  gap  in  his  ayutem. 
One  section  of  the  school  even  maintained  it  to  be  a  cardinal 
doctrine  of  utilitarianism  that  a  man  always  gaina  his  own 
greatest  hairiness  by  promoting  that  of  others ;  another 
section,  re^esented  by  John  Austin,  apparentiy  returned 
to  FaWi  pontion,  and  Seated  utilitarian  morally* 
aa  a  «ode  of  divine  legislation;  othere,  with  Orote^  are 
OMitent  to  abate  tha  saveri^  of  the  daims  made  hj 


■  TbiM  lilt  glTM  tweln  ont  of  the  fouim  cUmm  la  wbiok  BentlttBi 
uTuiRM  the  tprings  of  txHim,  omitting  the  nll^oni  mictkai  (mtn- 
tloBM  aftaiwuds),  voA  Vu  pteunm  and  pdiu  ot  •elf-teteni^  whfch 
ladodo  all  die  oth«  tUmm  uoept  wjmiihj  and  sBtlpkthT. 

■  la  the  Dut^tlan  ptibllehed  bj  Bovilng  from  USB.  left  afUr 
Benthun'a  death,  the  colnddenoe  ia  aaaoted  to  be  eompletei  hut  It 
aecmi  doBbtftil  vhethir  lUa  can  ba  aocapted  aa  Btatham'a  real  doetrinflt 
•vaa  ta  Ui  Mar  daja 

•  It  abeeld  be  obawvsd  ttat  AasUa,  ate  BMilbaa,  aMse  ftaqoMtlr 
nnathatani  *'BNnI''taeonaolairiMtbaam<UatlMrttjMUa"poal- 
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*  gensnl  li»p)^Mi  *  oa  the  indiTidoal,  and  to  oonaider 
ntiUtarian  Aa.ij  as  pnotioally  limited  bj  lecipnoity ;  wfailo 
J.  &  Uill,  who  haa  done  more  than  anf  other  nenber  (rf 
the  Mhool  to  fl^ead  and  popoUrin  atflitarianiam  ia  etiuca 
and  poUtioi^  eulta  tto''m(»alhenl*f6rTofalIltari]7aaori- 
&ing  hh  own  hupiMaa  to  promote  that  of  othen— a  {die* 
BomenoD,  Ife  aboud  b«  efaawved,  vhioh  in  Bantham*a  new 
ia  not  evea  povibla 

The  faot  U  that  them  an  aeveral  differmt  waya  in  which 
a  atilitaiuD  iTBtem  of  mtsality  maj  he  oaad,  wUhmit  do- 
oiding  whether  tha  aanctuna  attached  to  it  are  always 
adaqpAts^  (^1  Itmay  be  iweaented  aa  praotioal  goidanoa  to 
■Q  who  ehooaa  "general  good'  aa  their  ultimate  end, 
whethar  l^sf  do  ao  mi  religiou  gro«nd%  or  throogh  the 
^ndominaBoa  fai  thair  ainda  of  impartial  nmpathy,  or 
bonarnn  oooadMioa  acta  in  harmo^f  wiUi  ntilitariaa 
prineiplas  *»7  oomUnatUiii  of  diaaa  or  any  other 

Mw>»;or(2)  it  may  heofferedaa  a  oodeto  be  obeyed  not 
^MolntMXi  hat  only  ao  far  u  the  ocHoddenoa  of  {nvate  and 
general  fntaieat  may  in  any  caae  ha  jndged  to  extend ;  or 
tgi&a  (S)  it  nay  be  propoaed  aa  a  atandud  Ij  which  men 
maj  reaaonably  agree  to  praiae  and  Uama  Qia  oondnot  of 
others  even  thon^  they  may  not  alwaya  thiak  fit  to  act 
on  ik,  We  may  regard  moialily  aaa  kind  of  sm^smsntary 
le(pslati9i^  anpMrtad  hf  pnUie  l^iol^  whiM  wa  may 
a^eol  the  pnuu^  when  dnly  wnH^twned,  to  frame  hi 
aoondanea  mth  ^  pnhlie  iotareit  Still,  eren  from  tUa 
p(HDt  ot  view,  i^ch  is  that  of  the  legislator  or  aociat  ve- 
formm  rather  than  tha  moral  philoa^ilur^  onr  oode  of 
duty  most  be  greatfy  inflnanoed  by  our  aatimate  erf  the 
de^eaa  in  which  men  are  normally  ii^aenoed  by  self-regard 
(in  its  ordinary  aenae  of  regard  for  interests  not  aympa- 
thetio)  and  by  sympathy  or  heneTolenoe^  and  of  the 
range  within  which  symp^hy  may  be  expected  to  be  gwe- 
raUy  effeetiT&  Thus,  for  examp^  the  moral  standard  for 
which  a  utilitarian  wi£  reasonably  endeavour  to  gain  the 
anpport  of  pnblio  opinion  most  be  essentially  different  in 
qoali^,  according  as  he  holds  with  Bentbam  that  nothing 
bat  aeU-regard  will  "serre  fsr  diet,'  thongh  "for  a  desMrt 
beneTidenee  is  a  rery  valnable  addition  ; "  ot  with  J.  B. 
If  ill  that  disinterested  public  spirit  should  be  the  prominent 
motive  in  tha  perfmnance  of  all  socially  useful  work,  and 
that  eren  hygienic  ptttvpU  should  be  iaeokated,  aai  chiefly 
on  grounds  ai  prodence,  but  beeaaae  "hyaqnudering  oar 
health  we  diaa«e  ooraelTca  from  roidering  serrioes  to  our 
feUow-oreatnraa* 

Kot  lesa  important  is  tiie  interval  that  separates  Ben- 
fiiam'a  polemioal  attitude  towards  the  moral  sense  from 
Uill'a  ecHiciliatory  position,  that  "the-  mind  is  not  in  a 
atato  oonfonoable  to  utility  unleM  it  lovea  virtue  as  a  thing 
deidrable  in  ituIL'  Snch  love  of  virtue  UUl  holds  to  be 
in  a  sense  natural,  though  not  an  ultimate  and  inexplicable 
fact  ol  human  nature;  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
"  Law  of  Assodation '  of  feelioga  and  ideas,  through 
which  objects  originally  desired  as  a  means  to  some 
farther  end  corns  to  be  directly  pleasant  or  deair- 
abla  Thus,  the  miser  first  sought  money  as  a  means  to 
eomforl^  but  ends  by  sacrificing  comfort  to  money;  and 
aimilarly  though  the  first  promptings  to  justice  (or  any 
other  virtue)  spring  Jtom  the  non-moral  pleasurcB  gained 
or  paina  avraded  by  .It,  through  the  link  formed  by 
repeated  Tirtnous  acta  the.  performanoe  of  them  ultimately 
comes  to  have  that  immediate  satisfaction  attached  to 
it  which  we  distinguish  as  moral  Indeed,  the  acquired 
tendency  to  Tirtnous  conduct  may  become  so  strong  that 
the  haUt  of  wilting  it  may  continue,  "even  when  the 
reward  which  the  rirtuous  man  receivea  from  tha  oonscious- 
■eas  of  well-doing  is  anything  but  an  equivalent  tor  the 
snffioriugs  he  nudeigoes  or  the  wishss  he  may  have  to 
Mumnoei*  It  Im  Unt  that  t&e  beftffe-mentkmed  a«lf*«aoii< 
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fioe  of  the  m«fal  hwo  is  eonoalved  by  Hill  to  be  poaaible 
and  actual  Hie  moral  aentimeDti^  on  this  view,  are  not 
phases  of  aelf'love  as  Hobbes  held;  nor  can  they  ba  <Uractly 
identified  witii  qrmpathy,  either  in  HomA  way  or  in  Adam 
&uA*s ;  in  fart,  though  apparently  simple  they  are  realty 
draivad  in  a  eMnpIex  manner  from  salf-lova  and  sympathy 
oombtq^d  with  man  primitiva  impulsaa,    Juatioa  («.y.)  is 

Xed  by  Uill  aa  essentially  reawtment  moralized  by 
id  sympathy  and  intelligent  adf-intereat ;  what  we 
mean  by  injustice  ia  harm  dona  to  an  assignable  Individual 
a  bieaeh  of  aona  role  for  whish  we  desire  the  violator 
to  be  pottiabed,  for  the  sake  both  of  the  porsou  injured 
and  of  aodety  ^  larg^  Inolnding  ouselves.  As  regards 
moml  aantimenta  geawaUy,  tha  view  suggested  UiU  ia 
mon  definite^  givoi  by  the  diief  living  repreaentative  of 
^  aasooiationlat  aehool,  fnimat  Bain ;  hf  whom  the  dia> 
tinetiva  oharaciariatiaB  of  oooaelenea  are  tneed  to  **adncft- 
tion  nndur  government  or  authority,*  tiiongh  prudence, 
diaintererted  qmpathy,  and  other  emotions  rombtna  to 
swell  the  mass  of  feeling  vaguely  denoted  by  the  term 
nuHuL  nie  oomlnnaiba  at  anteeednita  ia  somewhat 
differently  ^v«i  by  diifoant  writoa;  bnt  all  agree  in 
lepraaeating  the  eonaownca  of  any  individnal  aa  natuially 
eorreiatad  to  the  intereata  of  the  eommnnity  d  which  he 
is  a  member,  and  thna  a  natnral  ally  in  Miforeiiig  ntili' 
tarian  ralea,  or  vven  a  valuable  ^dda  when  ntilitarian 
eakulationaate  diffionlt  and  uncwtain. 

Thb  aubatitntion  ot  hypothetical  history  tat  direct 
analysis  of  tha  mtwal  sanae  is  really  (dder  than  the  ntili- 
tariuism  of  Faley  and  Bentham,  which  it  has  so  profoundly 
modified.  The  effects  of  aasociation  in  modifying  ment^ 
phsotHnena  were  notioed  by  Lockc^  and  made  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  metaphyaic  of  Hume;  who  also  referred 
to  the  principle  slightly  in  hia  aceount  of  juBtioe  and  other 
"  artificial  *  virtues.  Some  yeaia  earlier,  Gky,^  admitting 
Hutcheson's  proof  of  the  actual  disinterestednesB  of  mor^ 
and  banevdent  impulses,  had  maintained  that  these  (like 
the  desires  of  knowledge  or  fame,  the  delight  ol  reading 
hunting,  and  planting  &c.)  were  derived  from  self-love  by 
"the  power  of  asaoci^ion.'  But  a  thorough  and  systa- 
matic  applicaticm  of  the  principle  to  ethical  psychology  ia 
first  found  in  Hartiey's  Oburvatioiu  o»  Man  (1748). 
Hartiey,  too,  was  the  first  to  conceive  association  as  pro- 
duoinft  instead  of  mere  oohesion  of  mental  phenomena,  a 
quasi-chemical  combination  of  these  into  a  compound 
apparantiy  different  from  its  elements.  He  shows  elabo- 
rately how  the  pleaanres  and  pains  of  "imagination, 
ambition*  eelf-interast,  sympathy,  theopathy,  and  the  moral 
sense  *  are  developed  out  of  the  elementary  pleasures  and 
pains  of  sensation  ;  by  the  coaleacence  into  really  complex 
but  apparently  single  ideaa  of  tha  **  miniatures  *  or  faint 
feelings  which  the  repetition  of  sensations  eoutemporanaoUHly 
or  in  immediate  aueoeasion  tends  to  produce  in  cohering 
groups.  His  theory  aaaumea  tiiB  correapondence  of  mind 
and  body,  and  is  applied  part  pau*  to  the  formation  of 
ideoa  from  sensations,  and  of  "  compound  vibratiuncules  in 
the  medullary  substance  '  from  the  original  vibrations  that 
arise  in  the  organ  of  sense.'  The  same  general  view 
was  afterwards  dereloped  on  the  peychical  side  alone  by 
James  Uill  in  his  Analptin  of  iht  Human  Mind,  with 
much  vigour  and  clearness.    Ti»  whole  theory  haa  been 

1  Is  Um  Won-iDMtlaMd  dftMitttiOB.  <y.  aoU  8  to  p.  M& 
Hvtbj  nfan  to  thk  tmUM  u  luiriiig  rappliid  Uio  ■UrUng-poInt  (or 
Hiaovn  wjttm. 

■  It  should  tM  BotlMd  tlut  Hwtla/a  M&uUoBaUm  b  Ut  from  kad- 
Ing  hint  to  «xalt  thf  oorporaat  pltuntw.  Oa  tha  ooBtniy,  ks  tilM  la 
pron  •Ubentalr  tlut  thmj  (u  w«n  u  tlia  pkMram  of  Isiigiutloi, 
ubUUoh,  Mlf-lnUnrt)  eunot  ba  mada  aa  ottjoct  ot  primarr  pwniit 

Iwitboat  a  loM  cT  happtnow  on  tha  -whole,— ona  of  hU  argnmanU  balng 
thattlieaapUaRinaoeoaraM«wlB  tiiiw,md^  "thst«]klchii  prior  In 
tbs  oedor  oC  astai*  b  shrajs  Iw  paitat  thsD  that  ThWii  portsrfiM;- , 
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peniiteDtly  controvertad  hj  writera  ot  the  intuitional 
Mhool,  who  (unlike  Hartley)  have  OMially  thought  that  thiB 
derivation  of  moral  sentimeote  from  more  primitiTe  fealings 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  The 
chief  argomeat  agaiiut  this  theory  has  been  based  on  the 
mAj  period  at  which  these  sentiments  are  manifested  by 
children,  which  hardly  allows  time  for  aisodatuHi  to  produce 
the  effects  ascribed  to  it  This  trgunent  has  been  met  in 
recent  times  by  the  application  to  mmd  of  the  phjsiido^cal 
theory  of  heredity,  according  to  which  changes  produced 
in  the  mind  (brain)  of  a  parent  by  association  of  ideas  or 
otberwifl©,  tend  to  be  inherited  by  his  offspring  ;  so  that 
the  development  of  the  moral  sense  or  any  o^er  facolty 
or  sosceptibility  of  existing  man  may  be  hypothetiealiy 
carried  back  into  the  prehutorio  life  of  the  homan  race, 
without  any  change  in  the  maimer  of  derivation  supposed. 
At  present,  however,  the  theory  of  heredity  is  usually  held 
in  coiynnction  with  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  selection ; 
according  to  which  different  kinds  of  living  things  in  the 
coarse  of  a  series  of  generations  come  gndnally  to.  be 
endowed  with  organs,  faculties  and  habits  tending  to  the 
preservation  of  tiie  individual  or  species  under  the  condi- 
tions ot  life  in  which  it  is  placed.  Thus  we  have  a  new 
foological  factor  in  the  history  of  the  moral  sentiments ; 
which,  though  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  older  psychological 
theory  of  tiieir  formation  Uirough  coalescence  of  more 
primitive  feelings,  must  yet  be  conceived  as  controlling 
and  modifying  the  effects  of  the  law  of  association  by  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  sentiments  other  than  those 
tending  to  the  j»eeervation  of  human  lifei  The  influence 
of  the  Darwinian  theory,  moreover,  has  extended  from 
historical  psychology  to  ethics,  tending  to  substitute  "  pre- 
servation of  the  race  under  its  conditions  of  existence" 
for  "happinen"  «  the  ultiinata  end  end  atenderd  of 
virtue. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  development  of 
English  ethical  thought  from  Hobbes  to  tho  present  time, 
it  will  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the  views  held  by  different 
moralists  on  the  question  of  free-will, — so  far,  that  is,  as 
they  have  been  put  forward  as  eUuoilly  importauL  We 
must  first  disti&gntsh  three  meaning  in  which  "  freedom  " 
is  attributed  to  the  will  or  **  inner  self  "  of  a  homan  beings 
viz.,  (1)  the  general  power  of  cfaooaing  among  different 
altcmatireB  of  acUon  without  e  motive,  or  against  the 
resultant  foros  cf  conflicting  motivea;  (2)  the  power  of 
chuoa  betwem  the  pranptiius  of  reason  end  those  of 
ej^tites  (or  othw  non-ntionaTimpnlses)  whan  the  latter 
conflict  with  reason  j  (3)  merely  the  quality  of  noting 
rationally  in  spite  of  conflicting  impulses,  howemr  stroi% 
the  Hon  pons  iMoeiirv  of  the  madinvu  theoia^BiM.^  It  iso^* 
Tioosiluit"  freedom"  in  this  tlurd  eense  is  ianownyincom- 
patiUe  with  eaa^tB  determinati<m ;  end,  indeed,  is  rather 
an  idaid  state  after  which  the  moral  agent  ought  to  aspire 
than  m  property  wliieh  the  hanian  will  can  be  aaid  to 
possess.  Xd  the  first  aens»,  again,  as  distlnot  bom  the 
second,  the  assertion  d  "  freedom  "  haa  no  eAicel  ngnifi- 
cance,  except  inso&ras  it  intnidncea  a  general  micerteinty 
into  all  onr  Inferencea  lespsotinf  human  oH^nct  Even 
in  tho  second  sense  it  hardly  senus  that  the  freedcnn  of  a 
man's  will  can  be  an  element  to  be  considered  in  examining 
what  it  is  right  or  best  for  him  to  do  (though  of  course 
the  clearest  oonvicti<ms  of  duty  will  be  frnitlns  if  a  man 
has  not  sufficient  self-o<mtrol  to  enable  him  to  act  on 
them);  it  is  rather  when  we  ask  whether  it  is  Just  to 

Cidi  him  for  wrong  doing  that  it  seems  important  to 
w  whether  he  ooald  have  done  otherwise.   But  in  spite 
of  the  strong  ialuest  taken  in  the  thedoglcal  aspect  of 


'  R  maj  U  olisnTKl  tlut  in  the  i4nr  of  Kant  sad  othns  (1)  and 
(S)  aie  soBHwhst  eoafaslii^y  Untcled, 


this  question  by  the  Protestant  divines  of  the  ITth 
century,  it  does  not  ai^ear  that  English  moralirts  from 
Hobbes  to  Hnme  laid  any  stress  on  the  relation  of  free* 
will  either  to  duty  generally  or  to  justice  in  partienlar. 
Neither  the  do^rine  of  Hobbiss,  that  deliberation  is  a  mere 
alternation  of  competing  desires,  voluntary  action  imme- 
diately following  the  "  last  appetite,"  nor  the  hardly  Isee 
decided  Determinism  of  Locke,  who  held  that  the  wiU  ic 
always  moved  by  the  greatest  present  uneaaines^  appeared 
to  r  'ber  author  to  require  any  reconciliation  with  the 
bel<' .  in  human  responsibUity.  Even  in  Clarke's  system, 
where  Indeterminism  is  no  doubt  a  cardinal  notion,  its 
importance  is  metaphysical  rather  than  ethical;  CSarke'a 
view  being  that  the  apporentiy  arbitrary  particularity  in 
the  constitutitHi  of  the  cosmos  is  really  only  explicable  by 
reference  to  mative  free-wilL.  In  the  ethical  discnasioD 
of  Shaftesbury  and  sentimental  moralists  generaHy  this 
qaesticHL  drops  naturally  out  of  sight ;  and  the  cautioua 
Butler  tries  to  exclude  its  perplexities  as  &r  as  poeaible 
from  the  philosophy  of  practiea  But  since  the  reaction, 
led  by  Price  and  Seid.  against  the  manner  of  philosophis- 
ing that  had  culminated  in  Hnme,  free-will  has  been  generally 
maintained  by  the  intuitional  school  to  be  an  eaaential 
point  of  ethics ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  naturally  connected  with 
the  jndgment  of  good  and  iil  desert  which  theee  writen 
give  as  an  essential  element  in  their  analyus  <^  the  mmS 
consciousness.  An  irresistible  motive,  it  is  forcibly  said, 
palliates  or  takes  away  guilt ;  no  one  can  blame  himealf  for 
yielding  to  neceaaity,  and  no  oat  can  properly  bs  punished 
for  what  he  coold  not  have  prevented.  In  anawer  to  this 
argument  some  neceaaarians  have  admitted  that  punish- 
ment can  only  be  legitimate  if  it  be  benefidal  to  the 
person  punished ;  others,  again,  have  held  that  the  law- 
ful use  of  force  is  to  restrain  lawless  force ;  but  most  d 
those  who  reject  free-will  defend  ptmialunent  on  the 
ground  of  its  utility  in  deterring  ouen  frtm  crime,  ea 
well  as  in  correcting  or  restraining  the  criminal  on  whom 
it  f  alia. 

In  tlu  preceding  sketch  we  have  traced  the  course  cf 
English  ethical  speculation  without  bringing  it  into  relatioh 
wi^  contemporary  European  thought  on  the  same  subject 
And  in  fact  alntost  all  flu  qntema  described,  from  H<4bai 
downward,  have  beni  of  eesentially  native  ^vtlk,  ehowfat^ 
hardly  any  traces  (tf  ftnwgn  inflneno&  We  may  ohaem 
that  ethics  ia  the  only  department  m  which  this  tesnlt  ap- 
pears. The  physiGe  and  psychology  Descartes  Were 
mndi  etttdiedm  England,  and  his  metaphysical  lystem  vaa 
certainly  the  most  imptwtant  antecedent  of  Locke'a;  but 
Deecartes  hardly  tooohed  ethics  proper.  So  again  the  coo- 
trovenQT  that  GUrke  eond::cted  with  Spinoza,  and  afterwards 
with  L^mit^  was  entirely  confined  to  the  meta{diysioel 
r^iok  CWtboUo  Stance  waa  a  sehod  for  En^ishmen 
in  many  sulgeot^  bnt  not  fai  mnality;  the  great  stawggla 
between  Janeenists  and  Jesnita  had  a  very  remote  interest 
for  ns.  II  was  not  till  near  the  dose  of  t1»  18th  century 
that  tho  impress  of  the  fVendi  revolutionary  philoeophy 
begins  to  muufest  itself  on  this  side  the  idiaanel;  and  even 
then  its  influence  is  mostly  political  nUter  than  ethuaL 
It  is  striking  to  observe  how  even  in  the  case  ot  writers 
such  as  Oodwin,  who  were  most  powerfully  affiseted  by  tiie 
French  political  movement,  the  moral  baids,  on  whi«  the 
new  social  ordsr  of  rational  and  equal  freedom  is  conabntcted. 
Is  almost  entirely  of  native  origin  f  even  when  t^e  tone  and 
spirit  are  French,  the  forms  of  thon^t  and  manner  at 
reasoning  are  still  purely  EnglialL  In  the  derivation  vt 
Benthamism  alone— which,  it  may  be  observed,  first  beeonra 
widely  known  in  the  French  paraphrase  of  Dumont — an 
important  element  is  supplied  by  the  woika  at  a  Rendh 
writer,  Helvatins;  as  Bentham  himsalf^iiyhfa&t-e^iniaoc 
It  ma  from  Helvetins  tlift«t  Igi^  ttiiftit^yi^^^^^ 
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nDlTtmUj  wad  addj  goTeni»d  bj  aeU-Lm,  th«  ao-caOsd 
moral  jodgmentt  are  tMj  the  oommoD  jodgmanta  of  any 
■ocietj  Bi  to  its  oonunoniDtanits;  tlut  it  is  ^reforefntile 
on  the  ooe  hand  to  propoM  any  itandacd  of  Tirtae^  except 
that  of  condacireneas  to  general  happinesi^  and  on  the  other 
hand  uaelesa  merely  to  leotan  men  on  diity  and  leold 
them  for  vice ;  that  the  moraliat'e  proper  fonctiini  ie  rather 
to  exhibit  the  eoincidence  of  Tirtne  vith  prirate  happineMj 
that,  accordingly,  thoogh  nature  has  bonnd  men's  interests 
together  in  many  ways,  and  education  by  developing  aym- 
pathy  and  the  habit  ctf  mntoal  help  ma^  maoh  extend  the 
oonnezioa,  stfll  Uis  moat  effeetiTa  moialiat  ia  the  le^alator, 
who  by  -Bctipg  on  self-lore  thraagh  l^gal  suetioiw  may 
moald  human  conduct  as  he  ehoosea  Iheaa  few  uaqde, 
doctrinea  give  the  gnmnd  plaa  of  Bentiiam^  indefati gable 
and  Iif»-long  labom 

So  again,  in  the  modUad  Banthanism  lAieh  the  per- 
masivs  eKpcaition  <A  J.B,  UUL  raonitly  made  popular  ia 
England,  the  infloence  of  a  French  thinker,  Anguta  Comte 
fPAtfoee^w  PotHiM,  1839-43,  and  S^dhu  dt  I*olitiqu4 
PotUiMf  18S1-4;  ^^iMn  as  Iba  ehisf  modii^g  damcnt. 
This  inflgencfl^  so  to  aa  it  haa  affected  mond  aa  distinct 
from  political  speenlatiop,  has  been  exeroised  primarily 
through  the  general  eonoepUoa  of  hnman  pn^eu ;  which,  in 
Comtek  Tiaw,  oonsists  in  tha  eToi-growiDg  prepondetanoe  ol 
the  disttnetiTely  hnman  attributes  oiw  thie  purely  animal, 
sodal  feelings  being  ranked  highest  among  hnman  attri- 
btttei^  and  highest  of  aU  tha  moat  nniTWauind  phaaa  of 
human  affeetion,  the  devoUon  to  hnmani^  aa  a  whoh, 
Accordingly,  it  is  the  dsvelcnmant  of  banerclenea  in  man, 
and  of  the  hal^  «i  **  Unng  for  othm,*  whidi  Oonte  takes 
as  tha  ultimata  aim  and  standard  of  praeties^  radur  than 
tha  men  increase  ai  h^^nnesa,  Ha  hidds,  indeed,  tbat 
the  two  are  inaepaial^  and  that  tiie  mora  ofrnnMp  any  man's 
snitinents  and  halats  of  action  eaa  be  made^  die  greater 
win  be  tiia  h^^ess  an}(^^  by  himaelf  aa  well  aa  by 
others.  But  he  does  not  serions^  trouble  himself  to  argue 
"with  egmam,  or  to  weigh  carefully  die  amount  of  happiness 
that  might  be  gensndly  attained  by  tha  BatisfacUni  ttf 
egoutla  propensities  duly  resolated ;  a  supreme  unqnastioi^ 
ing  self-devotion,  in  which  all  personal  oaJcnIations  are  sup- 
pressed, is  an  essential  feature  erf  his  moral  ideal.  Such  a 
view  is  almost  diametrically  oppoaed  to  Bentham's  concep- 
tion of  normal  hamon  existence;  the  newer  uttlitarianism 
of  Hill  represents  an  endeavour  to  find  the  right  middle 
path  between  the  two  extremes. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  Comte's  Tiaw,  devotion  to 
humani^  is  the  principle  not  merely  U  nunnUty  bnt  <d 
reli^on ;  la,  it  sho'ild  not  merely  be  sraotieally  pre- 
dominant, but  shonld  be  manifeeted  and  sustained  hy 
regnlar  and  partly  symbolical  forms  of  expression,  private 
and  pnbK&  This  side  of  Comte's  system,  howevra,  and 
the  details  of  his  ideal  reconstruction  of  society,  in  which 
this  religion  plays  an  important  part^  have  had  bnt  little 
inflaence  either  in  England  or  elsewhere.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  notice  the  general  effect  of  his  philosophy  on 
the  method  of  determining  the  particulars  ot  morality  as 
well  as  of  law  (as  it  ought  to  be).  In  the  ntilitarianism 
of  Faley  and  Bentbam  the  proper  rules  of  oondnct,  moral 
and  legal,  are  determined  by  comparing  the  imaginary  oon- 
■eqaences  of  different  modes  of  regolation  on  men  and 
women,  conceived  u  speoinu^ns  of  a  snbstsntiaUy  uniform 
and  unchanging  type.  It  is  true  that  Bentham  expressly 
recognises  the  varying  inflnences  of  di'vte^  race^  r^igton, 
government,  as  considerations  which  it  is  important  for 
the  legislator  to  take  into  account;  bnt  his  own  work  of 
social  construction  was  almost  entirdy  independent  of  such 
considerations,  and  his  school  generally  appear  to  have 
bean  convinced  <rf  their  eompetenee  to  idje  all  important 
ethical  and  polttieal  questions  for  hnman  beings  of  all  agea 


and  aonntries,  widiont  icgnd  to  their  speoiflo  dlffereneea. 
Bnt  in  the  Comtian  ecmoeption  of  social  scienos^  (rf  vhich 
ethics  and  pditios  srs  the  practical  application,  the  know- 
ledge <rf  the  laws  of  the  evolution  of  society  is  of  fanda- 
mental  and  eontinnally  increasing  importance ;  hnmanity 
is  r^arded  as  having  passed  through  a  series  of  stages,  in 
each  of  which  a  samawhat  different  set  ctf  laws  and  mstitu- 
tions,  customs  and  habits,  is  normal  and  apprcpriatcL 
Hins  preeent  man  is  a  being  that  can  only  be  understood 
through  a  knowledge  of  his  past  history ;  and  any  effort  to 
construct  for  him  a  moral  and  pditical  ideal,  by  a  purely 
abstract  and  unhistorioal  method,  must  be  necesssrily 
futile ;  whatever  modiflcationo  may  at  any  time  be  desirabb 
in  positive  bw  and  motali^  can- only  be  determined  by 
the  aid  of  "aoxnal  dynamua.*  This  lUm  extends  fu 
beyond  the  limita  of  Comtels  spadal  aeho<d  or  lee^  and, 
indeed,  eeems  to  be  very  widely  accepted  amang  adneatad 
paraona  at  the  prassnt  d«y. 

When  we  ton  tnm.  Fmic&  pUlosnihy  to  Qermin,  we 
find  the  inflnmoe  of  tha  latter  on  En^iah  ethieal  tiunght 
almost  insignificant  nntflavaiy  resent  period,  b  tha  17th 
century,  indeed,  the  treatise  ^  Poffendocf  <m  the  Law 
ifofimh  in  whidi  the  general  view  ot  Cbotina  was  lastated 
with  nodifloations,  parUy  designed  to  olfoet  a  oom' 
promise  with  the  new  dootrina  <d  Hbbbei^  aeama  to  have 
been  a  good  deal  read  at  Oxford  and  elsowher^  Lock* 
indndea  it  ammg  tbo  books  neoesaaiy  to  tiie  aomplata 
adiMtiMi  of  a  goitiiimaa  Bnt  tiu  anbsequont  deralop- 
ment  erf  the  theory  of  conduct  in  Oermany  dit^ped  almast 
entirely  itint  of  tiw  oognixance  of  En^ishmto ;  mn  thft 
long  domiunt  system      Wdff  (d.  impoaiqg  la 

its  olaborate  and  ooinpleta  oonstraetion,  was  budlj- 
known  to  our  beat  infmned  writers  Nor  did  tha 
greater  funa  and  more  oommanding  geniua  of  Kant 
(1734-1804)  procure  him  aiqr  Englvb  aisdileB  ot  note^ 
or  even  lead  to  the  swlous  study  of  hia  ethieal  system  by 
Engliah  moraltsts,  nntU  tlie  second  quarter  of  the  present 
centniy.  We  find,  however,  distinct  tracea  oi  ^ntian 
influence  in  Whewell  and  other  remnt  writen  of  the 
intuitional  achool;  and  the  continually  increaang  in- 
terest in  the  products  of  the  German  mind  which  English- 
men have  shown  during  the  last  40  years  has  caused  the 
works  of  Kant  to  be  so  «ida1^  known  that  It  would  hardly 
be  fit  to  dose  tiie  present  article  witliont  some  aeoount 
his  ethicsl  doctrines. 

The  English  moralist  with  whom  Kant  has  most  affinity 
is  Tiist;  in  fact,  Kantism,  in  tiie  ethical  thought  of  modem 
Europe^  holds  a  place  somewhat  andogoos  to  that  occupied 
by  the  teadiii^trf  Tnoo  and  Reid  among  onrselvcs.  Eant^ 
like  Price  and  Bud,  holds  that  the  reason  dedsres  the  imme- 
diate obligatiim  of  certain  kinds  of  conduct,  or  (to  use  his 
phrase)  issues  "  categorical  imperatives.*  like  Price  he 
holds  that  an  action  is  not  good  unless  done  from  a  good 
motive,  and  that  this  motive  must  be  essentially  different 
from  natural  indination  of  any  kind ;  duty,  to  be  duty, 
must  be  done  for  duty's  sake ;  and  he  argues,  with  more 
subtlety  than  Price  or  Beid,  that  though  a  virtuous  act  is 
no  doubt  pleasant  to  the  virtuous  agent,  and  any  violation 
of  duty  painful,  this  moral  pleasure  (or  pain)  cannot 
strictly  be  the  motive  to  the  act,  because  it  follows  instead 
of  preceding  the  recognition  trf  our  obligation  to  do  if 


>  HnfnlariT  noun)).  t\*  BoflUli  vittar  vko  4pproMkM  mo*t  aurlj 
to  KsBt  OD  thto  polBt  k  tks  attUtsrtu  Oodvls,  la  ito  PriUkal  Jvttiae. 
In  Oodwln't  vtow,  nana  k  tta  pnpn  MoUra  to  seta  eosdidT*  to 
gonant]  happbwM :  maoo  ihoTS  no  tbit  tb«  happlnan  of  a  samlMc 
of  otliMr  man  b  of  mon  valno  tkaii  nj  ova;  ud  tka  pareopUoa 
cf  thla  tntk  Bfforda  mo  st  lM«t  tamt  Isdsaemont  to  pnfor  the  fonnn 
to  flw  latttr.  And  rappodsf  »  Is  nplM  tkrt^  mottvo  to  ntBj 
tlio  tnonl  uautom  ISTclftd  la^okoMtaf  tla  MUih  Utaraatlv^ 
Qedwia  uiwon  tkat  lids  uSHlsoJi|'aM|fri^^  dtntful  ittp  "  tn-tbo 
DnewierTdlltlos,lisB««l}  *«fl«MBital^cl<p,— "I TmI  r«tslatke 
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With  Frioey  again,  ha  lulds  tiiat  lid^toeH  <tf  inlentiMi  and 
mottre  u  not  only  an  Indispsnaabb  oondition  or  element 
ci  tlu  rightaeat  of  an  aotion,  bnt  aotnally  the  lole  deter 
minaot  oiE  Ut  moral  worth ;  bat  with  more  phUoeoi^cal 
penetntimt  be  dnwathe  loferaooa-r-of  which  the  En^iab 
notaliit  doei  not  aeem  to  have  dreamt— that  then  can 
bo  no  Mparate  Attional  principles  tor  determining  the 
material"  rightneas  of  eondact,  aa  dtatiDct-from  ita 
"formal  *  ri^tneaa ;  and  therefore  that  all  rnlea  of  duty 
mast  admit  of  being  dednoad  from  the  one  general 
prioclple  that  duty  ought  to  be  done  for  doty^a  aake^ 
Thia  dedoctltm  is  the  moet  ori^oal  part  of  Kant'a  dootime. 
The  diotatee  of  reason,  he  pomts  out^  must  neoesaanly  be 
addressed  to  all  ratioiul  being*  aa  such ;  henoe,  my  inten- 
dm  cannot  be  rixht  uoleas  I  am  iw^ared  to  will  the 
principle  on  whicn  I  aot  to  be  »  oniTeiMl  law.  He 
eoniiders  that  thia  fundamental  role  or  imperatire  "act 
on  ft  maxim  which  thoa  canst  will  to  be  law  uniTersal " 
sapplies  a  aufficient  criterion  for  determining  partionlar 
daties  in  all  caaaa.  The  role  excludes  wrong  conduct  with 
tvo  dagrees  of  stringency.  Some  offences,  such  aa  breach 
of  contract,  we  cannot  eren  conceive  nniveraalized ;  aa 
aoon  aa  ereiy  one  broke  promiaes  no  one  would  make 
them,  Othw  maxims,  such  as  that  of  leariog  persons 
in  distreaa  to  ahift  for  themaeWea,  we  can  easily  conceive 
to  be  universal  laws,  but  we  cannot  without  ooatro- 
diction  will  them  to  be  soeh ;  for  when  we  an  onrselves 
in  distress  we  oannot  help  deairing  that  odun  should 
help  UB. 

Another  important  peculiarity  of  Kant's  doctrine  Is  his 
development  the  oonneKton  betweni  duty  and  free- will 
He  holds  that  it  ia  through  oar  moral  oonBcioaaneas  that 
ire  know  that  via  are  free ;  in  the  cognition  that  I  ought 
to  do  what  is  right  because  it  is  right  and  not  because  I 
like  it,  it  is  implied  that  thia  porely  rational  votitiou  ia 
poaaible ;  that  my  actbn  can  be  detennined,  not  *'  mechani- 
cally,'' through  the  necessary  operation  of  the  natural 
stimuli  of  pleasurable  and  punful  feeliugi,  but  in  aocord- 
anoe  with  the  lawa  of  my  true,  reasonable  ael£  The 
mliiation  of  reason,  or  ot  human  wills  ao  far  as  rational, 
thus  presenta  itself  aa  the  absolute  end  of  duty ;  aod  we 
get,  aa  a  new  form  of  the  fundamental  practical  rule^  "  act 
so  aa  to  treat  humanity,  in  thyself  or  any  other,  as  an  end 
always^  and  never  aa  a  meana  raly."  Ve  may  obaerve,  too, 
that  the  notion  of  freedom  connects  ethics  with  jnris[midence 
in  a  simple  and  striking  manner.  The  fundamental  aim  of 
juriBprudeace  ia  to  realise  external  freedom  1^  removing 
the  nindranoea  inqwaed  on  eadt  one's  firm  aetun  throof^ 
^e  interferences  of  other  wiDs.  Ethics  shows  haw  to 
realise  internal  freedom  hj  resolutely  pmmingxational  ends 
in  opposition  to  Oms  cf  notnial  indinalioii.  Bat  what 
tHoeuaaUe  enda  an  than  lAivk  zeeson  {oesoriba^  and 
which  can  therafbre  be  stated  absolntsly  aa  ends  at  which 
human  beings  onj^t  to  aim  whatever  their  actual  desires 
nay  be  1  Then  an  two  such  ends,  Kant  holds, — perfection 
andhappinoH;  mon  pnmlr,  what  wa  an  morally  bound 
to  aeek  ttperfeotionfn  onrselves  andb^pineaa  for  othen; 
since  (1)  no  one  can  direeUy  promoto  tae  moral  perfection 
ef  odwro^  depending  as  it  doea  on  free  chdoa  ot  i^hf ;  and 
f3)  one^s  own  luq^neaa  befatg  neoessarily  an  olgect  of 
natural  derire  cannot  also  be  regarded  as  a  duty.  The 
latter  limitatum  contrasts  striking^  with  the  view  of  Butler 
and  Beid,  tliat  man,  aa  a  rationaJ  bang,  is  under  s  "  mani- 
fest obligation  "  to  aeek  his  own  intereat.  The  diffiarenoe, 
howevw,  ianot  really  ao  great  aa  it  seems;  ainoe  in  another 
part  of  hia  system  Kant  mOj  noognizes  the  teesonableneBs 
of  self-loTB.  Though  da^,  u  1^  view,  exdndea  regard  for 
private  happiness,  the  iummum  bonum  ia  not  do^y  akmo^ 

Boglaot  of  an  act  of  bmwToI«im,  bacaoM  IwumliM  ta  JidgiS  kj  sm 
to  b»«eiidaotiiltlokttb«oamsnMto«do||t** 


bnl  ddgr  and  E^^tneai  eomUned ;  ihe  demud  tat  happi- 
am  m  tiis  nwud  of  dol^  is  so  essentially  reaaooabla 
that  we  must  postulate  a  nni venal  connexion  between 
the  two  is  the  ordet  of  the  unirerse;  indeed,  Hie  prac- 
tical iinfMiitj  ol  tins  portolate  is  dia  cmly  adequfa 
rational  ground  that  we  have  for  believing  in  the  sxistenn 
of  Ood. 

Before  the  etUoa  of  Kant  had  begun  to  be  seriotul; 
stadiad  in  Ei^laiid,  the  rapid  and  remarkable  development 
<^  meta^yriaalview  and  method  of  which  the  three  diief 
stages  an  repnssnted  by  fldite,  Scfaellinfi  and  Ui^l 
roBpectlvdj  had  already  taken  place ;  and  we  system  of 
the  latter  was  occupying  the  most  pnminent  poaitiDD  in 
the  philoaophical  thought  of  Germany.  >  Hegel'a  etbictl 
'doc^e  (expounded  cUeBy  in  his  I*htio»ophu  det  St^i, 
18S1)  shows  a  dose  affini^,  and  also  a  striking  eoatiait, 
to  Konf  &  He  holds,  with  Kant,  that  duty  or  good  condnct 
conaiata  in  the  conscioas  realization  of  the  frM  reennsble 
will,  which  u  eeseatially  the  same  in  all  rational  beiogi. 
Bat  izk  Kanfs  new  the  universsl  content  of  this  will  ia 
only  given  in  the  fomud  condition  of  '*  only  acting  as  tat 
can  desln  all  to  act,"  to  be  aubjecttvely  applied  by  each 
rational  agent  bo  his  own  volition ;  whereas  conceira 
the  universal  will  aa  objectively  presented  to  each  vm  in 
tiie  lairt,  inatitutions,  and  customary  morality  of  thi 
cMnmunity  of  which  be  is  a  member;  Thus,  in  Itii  tier, 
not  merely  natural  inclinations  towards  pleaauret^  or  tin 
desirea  for  aelfish  happineaa,  require  to  be  morally  leuitedi 
bnteven  the  prompting  of  the  individual's  conscience,  the  im- 
pulse to  do  what  aeema  to  him  right,  if  it  cornea  into  conflitt 
with  the  common  sense  of  hia  community.  It  is  true  thit 
Hegel  regards  tiie  conscious  effort  to  realise  one's  own  con- 
ception ^  good  as  a  higher  atage  of  moral  development 
than  the  mere  oonformity  to  the  jural  mlea  establishing 
proper^,  maintaining  contract  and  allotting  puniBhrneat  to 
crim^  u  which  the  universal  will  is  first  expressed;  since 
in  auch  coaformity  thia  will  ia  only  accomplished  am- 
dentaUy  by  the  outward  concurrence  of  individual  vitl^ 
and  ia  not  essentially  realised  in  any  of  them.  He  hol^ 
however,  that  this  conscientious  effort  ia  aelf-deouved  un 
futile,  ia  even  the  very  root  of  moral  evil,  except  it  attuu 
ita  realisation  in  harmony  with  the  objective  social  relatuns 
in  which  the  individual  findc  himself  placed.  Of  these  re- 
lations the  first  grade  is  oonirtttuted  by  the  family,  the 
aeoond  br  civU  society,  and  the  tiiiid  by  the  state,  the 
organintion  of  which  is  the  higbeat  manifeitatioo  « 
vniveisal  reason  in  the  aphen  of  pnxAiet. 

Hegelionism  appears  as  a  distinct  element  in  En^im 
ethiodthoi^tattfaapieaentday;  bnt  the  direct  influeoM 
of  Hegal's  system  k  perhsps  less  important  than  th^ 
diieot^  exercised  throned  tiu  powerfad  stimalas  which  n 
has  given  to  the  study  of  tho  Ustorieal  developmest  ot 
human  thoogjtt  and  human  aode^.   According  to 
ilia  easanee  ol  the  universe  is  a  process  of  thoo^t  turn  tht 
abstnettotheooocnte;  end  a  right  sndentanding  <» 
pnoM  pv«a  the  key  for  interpreting  the  evolution 
in  tima  cf  Eun^iean  philosophy.   So  again,  in  his  vmt, 
the  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  tiie  neoewag 

1  Ia  EsaUsm, »  w«  Ii»e  partlr  mm,  th*  nort  Importut  oo*<^^ 
bsIMb^  Ood,  fiMdotn,  and  ImmorUHtr  of  ft*  soal-m  ^>iff  ^ 
MCMdtiM  «r  etUoU  thongbt    la  Fkbtsi  sfitan  tbteouiuhm" 
rtUee  and  maUphTries  li  rttU  men  Intimate;  iitdMd,  ve  io*j«o»v*^ 
ttlntUsrapecttoFUtoiilMs;  u  PUto  Ueodi  the  meet  fttMtwnw 
notioni  (tf  Mck     tbM  rtodlei  In  the  trn*  idM  of  good.  M  nAt* 
flHulntbsoiMldMfrnwia.    " ftwdom,"  to  hto  vtow,  !•  «* 
fbimdatioaarallbd^Midtheatdofanmonlaottoti.  lathBiT"^ 
of  SchelUnc  and  Hc«al  etblos  falls  again  Into  a  niboidlnats  ^ 
indMd,  the  otUial  flaw  of  the  formerla  ntlia-  angseata^  ^ 
pletalr  deralopad.    Nettbw  FlohU  nor  Bchallliig  hu  •xardiad 
tbra  the  fatoteat  and  moat  tndlnot  toflnanea  ob  athkal  pUkac^" 
BnghKl;  tt  thanfon  aaama  beat  to  lean  tha  athtcal  dooWlscs  « 
to  be  sipl^Md  la  ooasszloa  Wia^  nat  of  Ua  aj^rt^^ 
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dtreI<qiiD«it  of  ill*  freo  ipirit  through  the  different  frams 
of  )iditi«al  organuBtios:  the  fint  being  that  of  the  Orien- 
tal monorchjf  in  vhich  freedom  belongs  to  the  monarch 
only;  the  second,  that  of  the  Qneco- Roman  republics,  in 
which  a  eelect  body  of  free  citlEene  ie  nistained  on  a  baeii 
of  alaverr;  vhile  finalfy  in  the  modem  aocietie^  Bprang 
from  the  Teatonio  inTaaion  of  the  decaying  Boman  empire, 
freedom  is  tecognized  as  the  natural  right  of  all  memben 
of  the  commuDity.    tba  effect  of  the  leotnreB  (poet- 
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hamonaly  edited)  in  which  Begel's  "Fhiloaophy  of  Hiitory* 
and  "History  of  Fhilosophy"  were  expounded  haseztended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  special  school ;  indeed,  the  pre- 
sent predominance  of  the  historical  method  In  alt  deport- 
menta  of  the  theory  of  practice  is  not  a  little  due  to  their 
influence.  ~  What  place  th^  study  of  history  ought  to  take 
in  the  ^tematio  establishment  of  fundamental  ethical 


principles  or  td  particular  moral  rules  ia^  however,  still  « 
matter  of  eager  contiOTeny.  (h.  a.) 
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CoHTixTs  or  AxnoLX  Eihiol 


IffmiOPIA,  or  ^Ethiopia,  in  Oreek  AlOuiirta,  the  andant 
classical  designation  of  a  oonntty  and  kingdom  of  Kortk- 
eastem  Africa,  lying  immediately  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and 
exteading  eastwards  to  the  Red  Sea,  bat  with  no  definitely 
marked  boundaries  in  any  other  direction.  According  to  the 
"  folk's  etymology"  of  the  Qreeka,  the  name  was  eqmTaleDt 
to  the  "  land  of  the  scorched  faces,"  bum  tuffw,  to  bum, 
and  w^,  the  countenance^  and  this  sapposad  derivation 
doubtless  reacted  tm  the  employment  the  word,  and 
increased  the  Tagueness  of  its  meaning ;  bnt  in  aU  pro- 
bability it  waa  really,  like  the  name  Sgypt  itaelf,  a 
corruption  (d  some  Egyptian  original  now  unknown. 
The  knowledge  of  thir  country  poMesaed  by  the  earlier 
Qreeka  waa  extremely  slight,  and  greatiy  cornipted  by 
mythical  additions.  To  the  generation  among  whom  the 
Homeric  poems  took  their  rise  the  Ethiopians  were  the 
remotest  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  received  the 
gods  themselves  as  familiar  gaeata.  Thej  are  twice 
mentioned  1^  Hesiod,  who  aUls  their  king  by  the  Egyptian 
name  of  Memnon.  Herodotus  acquired  a  eonaiderable 
amount  ci  information  about  their  connexdon  with  Egypt, 
and  Democritos  is  aaid  to  have  travelled  as  far  south  as 
Hero^  and  to  have  written  an  eooonut  of  its  hieroglyphics ; 
bat  it  was  not  till  the  invasion  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphas  that 
the  Oraeks  began  to  be  &miliar  with  tiie  eouotiy.  From 
HerodotoB  downwards  we  hear  of  ■  great  many  aeparate 
tribes  moak  of  wh«a  are  designated  hy  Greek  epithets 
descriptive  of  some  real  or  ani^aaed  peculiarity,  as  the 
lehthyophagi  or  Fish-eatere,  the  Maerobii  or  Long-livers, 
tiie  Troglodytes  or  Cave-dwellers.  To  mly  m  few  <tf  them 
can  their  proper  geographical  positkm  he  asrigned,  and  of 
none  of  tham  ean  ve  certainty  determine  the  etbno- 
gr^>hical  afflnitiea.  The  name  Ethi(q;uan,  indeed,  nnut  be 
n«tded  not  as  an  ethnogra^iioal  bat  aa  ft  politie(>^eogn^i- 
cftl  darignaUoa  It  haa  beeo  ap^ied,  bmi  ia  awdMit  and 
modan  time^  to  peopIsB  of  different  nca  vIm  have  ooen* 


pied  the.  country  to  the  lonth  of  Egypt  and  the  south- 
western part  of  Arabia,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name 
Englishman  ia  used  hy  foreigners  for  any  native  of  the 
British  Islands,  whetiier  he  be  of  Germanic  or  Celtic 
descent ;  and  in  this  respect  It  probably  differs  from  the 
quasi-synonymous  Coshite  of  Hebrew  ethnology  and  the 
An  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions.  The  inhabitants  of 
Meroe  or  Southern  Ethiopia  were  a  reddish-brown  people, 
and  are  ao  represented  on  the  monuments ;  but  they  were 
suTTOunded  by,  and  perhaps  intermingled  with,  a  number 
of  dark-skinned  tribes,  whose  effigies  indicate  affinity  With 
the  negro.  Modem  research  enables  us  to  trace  the  main 
outlines  of  Ethiopian  histuiy,  bnt  with  the  same  indefinite- 
ness  of  ehronoli^  which  attaches  to  so  much  of  the  history 
of  Egypt  Of  its  earlier  epochs  we  are  profoundly  igno- 
rant The  Greeks  had  a  tradition  that  the  Egyptians 
were  indebted  to  the  Ethiopians  for  the  first  impulse  of 
their  civilization ;  but  recent  isveatigators  maintain  that 
the  relation  between  the  two  peoples  mnst  have  been 
exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and  Uieir  view  is  supported 
the  fMt  that  as  we  advance  up  the  river  the  monuments 
are  evidently  of  later  date  and  poorer  workmanshqi^  aa  if 
the.soutiiem  boiUera  were  csAj  second-rate  imitatois  of 
their  northern  predecessois  (<f.  Bnusch,  Getchichts  ^yp- 
tm\  1877).  The  Flundis  of  tiu  XIL  Egyptian  Dynasty 
—the  Usnrteeens  w  Oaortasens  and  i^enemhato — 
repulsed  the  eneroacbmentB  oi  the  Ethioinaui  and  invaded 
their  oovntiy.  By  TTsnrteaen  III.  a  frcmtier  fortress  was 
erected  at  Semneh;  and  he  forbade  the  peo^te  to  the 
sonih  to  entM  Egypt  ttomt  for  the  pnrpcse  of  toading  in 
catfle.  Daring  thb  JLVllL  Dynasty  we  find  the  kings  ol 
Egypt  partly  in  fri«idfy  and  partly  in  hostile  lelations  with 
their  Ethiopian  nei^bonM,  Aahmes  married  an  EtUt^aa 
prineeaa,  and  received  the  aariatance  ofjier  famib'  In  the 
expolsion  of  tte  shepherd  tggttfe  g jAwsj^^^ 
I,  his  soi^  and  Thothmea  (Trahmoau) Cnis  grsKlBon, botA 
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•xtooded  the  EgTptUn  dominion  towaxds  the  Month,  and 
the  ■upninacy  M  Tathmosis  IIL  seems  to  hare  been 
iridelf  aekoDwledged  throughout  the  Ethiopian  region. 
WhenAmenhotepIL,  ss  we  are  informed  hf  an  iDseriptioa 
in  the  Nubian  temple  oi  Amadai,  brought  back  from  bis 
coiMinosta  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Idngs  he  had  slain,  one  of 
Hiem  was  seid  to  adorn  the  waits  of  Napata,  the  Ethiopian 
city  now  identified  with  Jebel  BarkaL  Amenhotep  UL, 
Horemhabi,  and  the  moce'warlike  Barneses  or  Runesstt  I.  ere 
all  mentioned  as  in  possesuon  of  the  Ethiopian  supremacy, 
bat  as  en^ged  from  time  to  time  in  wars  within  the  region. 
Amenhotep  III.  founded  at  Kapata  a  gnat  fwbms-temple 
for  the  god  AmoDrra  of  Theibea  A  general  reTolt  took 
pbee  agtinst  Ramses  II.  and  the  impntance  of  the  wars 
that  followed  is  shown  by  the  extanaire  soulptores  and 

el  in  xegftrd  to  tum  still  preserred  at  ]^eambul 
ibel)  and  Beit  Walli.  Dniing  the  XXII.  E^ptian 
the  iadependenoe  and  poww  of  tiw  principal 
Ethiopian  potentate  had  increased  so  much  that  Aiereh- 
Amen,  of  Napata,  the  Zetah  of  the  Biblical  narrative^ 
eoncLuered  all  the  Tallej  of  the  Nile,  and  adTanoed  against 
Syria  and  Judah ;  the  defeat  howerer,  inflicted  on  him  at 
Zephathah  by  King  Asa  was  so  complete  that  he  withdrew 
again  within  his  original  frontiers.  Fiankhi  Meriamen, 
the  priest-kiog  of  Napata,  whose  family  had  an  Egyptian 
origin,  took  advantage  of  the  confnuon  into  which 
Egypt  had  fallen  during  the  XXUL  Dynasty,  aud 
succeeded  in  eetabltthing  his  authority ;  and  for  several 
gBuerations  Ethiopian  influence  was  predomiaant  in  Egypt. 
Tiriiakah  especially  was  a  monarch  of  great  power,  as  is 
attested  by  his  monuments  at  Napata  and  elsewhere. 
The  great  Egyptian  Feametik  was  enabled  by  foreign 
assistance  to  reetore  a  native  dynasty  j  but  the  excessive 
favour  which  he  showed  to  those  who  had  helped  him  to 
bis  tlirone  so  displeased  the  Egyptian  military  caste  that 
they  -emignted  to  Ethiopia  to  tiie  number,  according  to 
Herodotos,  of  340,000.  At  Ipsambul  (Abu-eimbel)  there  is 
a  Greek  inscription  on  one  of  t^  great  colossi  of  Ramses  pur- 
porting to  have  been  engraved  by  the  Qreek  mercenaries 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Fsametik  against  bis 
runaway  subjects.  The  Peteiau  invader  Cambyse^  who 
brought  the  E^ptian  independence  to  a  cloee,  failed  in  his 
sttadc  on  tiie  Etiiiopian  kingdom ;  but  the  chu^  in  the 
condition  of  Egypt  helped  to  open  up  Ethiopia  to  Greek 
enterprise  aud  influence.  Under  the  Ptolemies  farious 
Greek  colonies — Dire-BeremceS}  Adulis,  Arsinoe — were 
established  on  the  Ethiopian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Greek  learning  was  introduced  into  the  Ethu^ian  court 
Ptolemy  Kiilaaelphns  invaded  the  j»untry,  but  came  to 
terms  witii  the  kin&  Ergamenes  or  Arlumen,  who  is 
reported  to  have  relieved  the  royal  power  from  the 
ecclesiastical  bondage  under  whic|t  it  had  Icmg  suffered, 
by  putting  the  priests  to  death  end  plnndeiiiig  their 
temples  Arkamen's  name  occurs  on  the  monuments  at 
Debod  or  Tabeb  In  the  reign  of  Angustus,  C.  Petronioa 
hsd  to  defend  the  Egyptian  tiontiers  against  an  invasion 
under  Queea  Candace :  in  the  second  campaign  he  ex- 
torted tiie  subnussion  of  the  country,  which  continued 
nomiuaUy  Roman  till  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  A  gaixison 
was  established  at  Frimis  or  Ibrim,  and  a  tooop  of  Oerman 
horse  had  its  head-quarters  at  FMlchis.  There  is  still  a 
very  perfect  Roman  camp  at  Mehendt,  to  the  south  of 
Hierasykaminoa.  About  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  new  kingdom  seems  to  have  grown  up  at  Axnme. 
The  king  Zoskales  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
PmpfM  of  ths  Xrythrean  SeOj  who  also  tells  ns  that  he 
was  acqnuntedwith  Greek ;  he  may  be  identified  witii  the 
Za  Hagali  tx  HekU  of  the  Ethi^ian  list  of  kings.  In  the 
sixth  century  the  Christians  td  Yemen,  being  <^pTsased  by 
the  dynasty  of  Jewish  pioselytei  who  at  tibst  time  held 
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the  throne  of  the  Himyarites,  asked  and  obtained  the 
assiatauce  of  tiu  Axumite  monanh;  but  the  Ethioiriaii 
sovereignty  thus  established  only  lasted  for  about  leTHi^ 

years. 

Comp*te  EoTPT,  vol  vii.  pp.  730-748  ;  Abimikii,  vol.  I,  aad 
the  woika  of  Salt,  he.,  then  refanwl  to  ;  and  ia  addtUon  Lsaonnsnt, 
MltTWtl  eU  fkUtmrt  orimlaU  ;  JUeordi  0/  lAt  FoMf,  toL  ir.  j  Vivian 
de  Saint  Martin,  "AiUiio.  googr.atblaL  ur  riotcriptfen  d' Adolla," 
ia  JmirtuU  MmUfM,  18U,  pabUihtd  aapontoty  ia  1B94,  aad  Us 
l4  Sari  dt  rAjfriqws  dam  TnUiqutU  fr«s»  a  rosutiM,  18«S. 

Ethiopiak,  or  Geei^  is  the  name  jpven  in  modam 
philology  to  a  language  oi  the  Semitic  fanjly,  which  is  still 
used  in  Ahysstnia  for  litwuy  and  ecclesiastical  purpoaea. 
It  shows  the  closest  affinity  in  grammatical  structure  with 
Aiclne,  The  verb  has  tra  conjugations,  of  whidi  two  nra 
pecnliar,  and  the  remaining  eight  snalogonsto  as  many  of 
the  ten  Arabio  conjugations,  ^e  noun  presents  a  greater 
similarity  to  the  Hel^w  noun,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
has  decidedly  Arabic  characteristics.  There  is  no  dual  fom 
either  in  noun  or  verb.  About  a  third  of  the  vocables  of 
the  language  have  been  traced  to  Arabio  roots,  while 
o^n  find  their  countorperts  and  kindred  in  Aranuie  and 
Hebrew.  A,  considerable  nnmber  of  words  have  been 
imported  from  foreigu  tongaes— some  as  mere  exotics  by 
translaton  and  schoIa^^  but  many  otben  throng  direct 
popular  intercourse  with  fonign  nstionsL  Anmai<v 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  have  been  chiefly  laid  nnder  eimtri- 
bution,  the  last  especially  for  words  technical  to  Christianity. 
Of  course  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  in  the  CIM  ot 
Aiamuo  and  Arabic  vocables  whether  tiiqr  ml  bomn^ 
logs  since  the  differentiation  of  the  lan^sgea^  or  are  part 
of  the  original  common  stock  of  the  Semitia  There  are  at 
least  two  modem  languages  which  have  sprung  fqpm  ths 
ancient  Gee^  distinguished  in  modern  philology  the  ean- 
ventional  names  of  TigriSa  and  Tigr^  both  derived  £mn 
the  native  Tigraj,  which  is  ^plied  to  edthn  indiAnat^. 
The  l^gr^  spoken  by  the  half-nomadic  races  on  the  fnm- 
tien  of  Nubia  and  Sennaaris,  atloast  among  one  tribe,  tha 
Habab,  extremely  like  the  parent  speech ;  tiie  TigriBa,  on 
the  other  hand,  13  corrupt  both  in  its  sound%  its  inflexions^ 
and  its  vocabulary,  and  bean  evidence  mora  especially  ol 
Amharic  influence^  Hgri  has  been  very  partially  inves- 
tigated :  Herx  published,  in  1868,  a  vocabulary  and  gnun- 
matical  sketch ;  Mnnziger's  vocabulary  is  printed  ia 
Dillmann's  Lexuon  ;  and  a  Tigr6  tranfAatitm  of  the  gospol 
of  Luke  by  Kngler  and  Isenbeig  exists  in  manuscript.  Tka 
TigriOa,  or  rather  the  Adoan  dialect  of  the  HgriBa,  wma 
treated  pretty  fully  by  Dr  Fnetorius  in  his  GrammaHk  der 
Tigriea  Spnuhe,  1872,  end  he  has  since  published,  in  th« 
Zttehr/t.  d.  DmtL  Morg.  Gtt,,  1874,  a  paper  on  the  two 
dialects  of  Ham&sAu  and  Tauben,  which  differ  considerably 
in  vocabulary  as  well  as  in  prmunciation,  but  are  motualty 
intelligiblei  Another  dialect  mainly  of  Ethiopio  character 
ia  spoken  by  tiie 'people  of  Harrar,  i^ho  form  a  email 
Semitic  enclave  in  the  Hamitie  popnlatitin  to  the  east  of 
southern  Abyssinia.  Its  pecuUaritiee  have  been  inveeti' 
gated  by  Burton,  Firtt  FoottUp*  in  £att  A/riea,  1656,  and 
by  Prietorius  in  £ttckr.  d.  DttiL  Marg.  Go.,  1669.  The 
sffinity  of  the  Gees  alphabet  ha3  given  rise  to  no  snudl 
discussion:  Lndolf  brought  it  into  oomparison  with  the 
Samaritan,  De  Lacy  witii  the  Greek  and  Goptie,  and 
Lepsius  witii  the  Devanlgari,  but  in  tiie  opinion  of  mo^t 
Semitic  investigators,  its  Semitic  origin  has  been  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  the  cognate  Himyaritio  alfdiabet 
rar  mutnad  {<f.  Renan,  EitU  da  Lanaua  Shntiqua.  p. 
308). 

lite  litentun  of  the  Ethiopian  language,  like  that  of 
Armenian,  is  almost  exclusively  Christian,  and,  indeed,  witii 
comparatively  slight  exceptions,  thetdogictd  or  ecclesiastical. 
Only  a  few  inscriptions  have  been  preeerved  of  the  pre- 
Christian  period,  tiie  nio^iS^i^  Jwtng.t^M  jif  Asan 
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AQd  Adoiv,  but  it  h  not  improbable  that  light  will  be  ob- 
tBined  oa  tiie  earlier  timei  from  the  ioscriptions  of  Southern 
Arabia,  which  are  beginning  to  receire  epecial  attention. 
The  laugnagB  ot  the  Azum  inscription!  ia  the  aame  aa  that 
of  the  Bible,  and  contains  the  Amfaario  elemeaL  The 
forms  of  the  letters  vaiy,  and  the  older  forms  are  Itker 
the  HimTaritic.  Vowel  signs  are  irregularly  emplojedi'and 
sometimes  omitted,  and  tiie  nomeral  notation  is  peculiar. 
The  work  whioh  forms  the  standard  of  a  clauical  style  is 
the  vetaion  of  the  Bible.  According  to  natiTs  tradition  it 
waa  made  from  the  Arabic,  either  by  the  firat  bishop 
Fmmentius  (Abba  SaUmi)  or  by  the  "  Nine  Saints  "  of  the 
fith  century ;  but  internal  evidence  goes  to  prove  thafc  it 
was  really  derived  from  the  Greek  versioa  in  use  in  the 
Alexandrian  church.  In  the  eoniae  of  centuries  it  haa  un- 
dergone numberless  alterations  at  the  handa  of  copyists  ; 
but  even  its  most  corrupted  condition  leaves  it  clear  that  it 
nnst  have  been  chsracteriaed  by  great  fidelity  to  the  Qreek 
text  Amtmg  the  USS.  of  the  Old  Testament  Professor 
PlUmaQU  distinguishes  three  classes :  the  first,  which  seldom 
occurs,  preserves  in  the  main  the  original  translation ;  the 
second,  and  most  numerous,  contains  a  text  revised  accord- 
ing to  the  Oreek ;  and  the  Uiird  has  been  improved  by  com- 
parison with  the  Hebrew.  Besides  the  ordinary  canonical 
books  of  the  English  Bible,  and  the  ordinary  apocryphal 
books,  with  the  ezceptiou  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Ethiopian 
canon  includes  a  number  of  works  of  vsrious  interest  and 
value,  as  the  Eufale  or  Book  of  the  Jubilees,  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah, — concerning  which 
consult  AFOCUTmo  Litbbatvkb,  vol.  il  Th»  books  of 
the  Maccabees  wm  either  never  translated  or  have  been  tost, 
but  thnr  ^ae*  has  been  supplied  by  aporioos  productions 
of  the  same  name.  Several  apoeiyphal  books  are  also  in- 
•oiporatod  with  tha  Kew  Testament,  which  it  usually 
nebNied  to  oontain  $5  altogether.  It  waa  j^ted  in  3  vols, 
ak  BraUf  1048,  in  the  Lmdou  Pdygtot^  and  in  1830  by 
the  London  Bible  Society,  nndw  tiw  aditonhip  td  Tb.  'F. 
Flatt.  DiUnaui  published  the  Octataocli,  Leipaie,  1853, 
tha  four  books  of  the  Kingi,  Leipaie,  1861-1871,  Enoch, 
1B61,  and  tha  bode  of  tha  Jubilees,  1859  ;  and  R.  Lawrence 
pab^hsd  the  AaeeitricJaaieg,  1619,  and  the  Apoealypte 
Ara,  1820y  at  Oxford.  (Of.  Dillmann'a  article  on  the 
i^kiopuek$SibelMtnetiunff  in  Hariog'B  £tal-Siteyciopddie, 
Sd  edition,  1877.)  Of  the  numerous  works  which  tank 
as  ecdsaintieal  authorities  in  tha  Ethit^iian  church,  it 
is  suAriuit  to  mention  the  CprHlui,  whioh  cootaioay  not 
only  aeveral  dogmatts  tcsatisat  <d  pjrril  of  Alsxandria,  but 
also  amilar  productions  of  ssvsral  othsis  of  Hu  fathers ; 
tils  j^nedio,  whidt  tnduds^  inter  aHOf  tLe  eonstitutions 
and  atatutss  U  the  apostles,  the  canoBS  of  the  councils  of 
Au^yn,  Neocasarea,  Sardi^  Antiocb,  Mid  Nioea,  an  ex- 
positimi  of  the  Miceno  creed,  and  an  exposition  of  the 
Decskgue ;  the  Jfaftht^a  kutd»  aa  e^Muna  Ij/atut,  or  the 
Testsment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (nsnal^  quoted  as  the  Kidin), 
whioh  treats  of  various  eoclesiastical,  litnigical,  anid 
eachatological  matters;  the  GenteU  or  MafAaffi  Gauai, 
and  tha  M^iSu^a  Ktdr^  ocrataining  respectively  the  burial 
•arriee  and  oOer  aectiinis  of  ttisritaal ;  the  JPhilmm,  a 


monoatic  treatise,  probably  translated  into  Ethiopio  in  the 
14th  century,  and  deriving  its  name  from  Fhilozenus  ol 
Manbig.  Among  the  poetic  works  are  a  collection  of 
hymns  in  honour  of  the  saints  of  the  Ethiopian  calendar, 
entitled  Sniahkhan  nagia,  or  "  May  God  reign,"  and  the 
Organona  Mary&m,& eulogy  of  the  Virgin  in  rhythmic  prose. 
The  MSS.  of  the  jfavaaia  or  Aniiphonary  sometimes  eon- 
tain  an  interesting  musical  notation,  which,  according  to 
native  tradition,  was  introduced  by  a  saint  who  lived  in 
the  6th  or  7th  century.  Certain  works  called  Savdseo  or 
guides  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  Ethiopian 
language,  but  they  are  very  poor,  and  make  no  distinction 
between  grammatical,  lexicographical,  andhistorico-scientific 
information,  standing  thus  on  the  same  level  with  sucb 
a  work  aa  Elyot's  Latin  Dictionary.  The  historical  works, 
as  for  example  those  concerning  Alezandar  of  Macedon,  ore 
of  little  moment ;  and  the  real  value  of  the  lists  of  early 
kings  of  Ethiopia  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  According  to 
FnetoHus,  one  of  the  most  recent  investigators  {Zlscltr. 
d.  thut.  Korg.  G«t.,  1870),  all  the  statements  made 
in  Ethiopian  Utenture  about  tha  earlier  history  of  the 
country  bave  been  in  the  msin  derived  from  Arabic  legends 
not  earlier  than  the  14th  century,  and  then  reconstructed 
with  the  aaslstanee  of  tha  king-lists,  which  alone  have  some 
degree  historic  credibility.  The  European  libraries  which 
possess  the  richest  collections  of  Ethiopian  MSS.  are  tho 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna, 
■  and  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Ruppell's  collections 
are  preserved  at  Trankfort-ou-the-Mstne,  and  Krapffs  at 
Ttibingen  and  Wiirtembetg.  The  Bodleian  catalogue  was 
published  by  Dillmann,  1658;  D'Abbadie'a  Catalogue 
raitonnS  de  naHueeripte  itkiopiene  appeared  in  1859 ;  and 
a  list  of  the  Magdala  collection  iA  the  British  Museum, 
oonusting  of  upwards  of  300  MSS.,  was  contributed  to 
the  £t$e/ir.  d.  DeuL  Morg.  Ges.,  1870,  by  WiUiam  Wright. 
Ewald  gives  a  list  of  the  WOrtemberg  MSS.  in  £t»eir. 
/Ur  di»  KM*dM  dee  Morgenlandee,  1643,  and  of  the 
Tubinoan  MSS.  in  ZttAr.  d.  JkuL  Morg.  Ga.f  1847. 
Dom  nad  already  made  known  the  few  worka  possessed 
by  the  St  Fsteraburg  library,  in  the  Bidl.  de  tAcad., 
May  and  October  1837.  Tha  Vienna  collsction  is  dsalt 
with  by  Tt.  UiUlsr  in  ^Mr,  d.  Devi,  Morg.  Get., 
1862.  The  first  scholar  who  turned  his  attention  to 
£thioi»an  was  Potken  of  Cok^e  about  1513^  A  gram- 
mar  and  dictionary  were  published  by  Jacob  Wennen^  a 
GanuUte  of  Antwerp  iu  1638 ;  and  in  1661  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  the  peat  lexicon  by  Job  LudoLF,  who^  in 
the  1709  edition,  prefixed  a  Dimrtatio  de  karwmia  linguee 
erii.  eum.  eet  otmhI.,  and  wu  also  the  authw  of  Comwieat. 
da  Sitt.  tetk 

Modsm  worka  conneeted  with  the  mlywt  ore  :— Hnpfaldt,  Ayr* 
cOaliMue  ^Ikt^Um,  19U  \  Dora,  Dt  ptaUtrio  mtkiopieo,  182S  ; 
Tnch,  De  AOMop.  Iteftus  aommst  .fnifw^ftatetiii  fuifrukiain,  1654, 
and  bt  alk.  linfita  aon.  Milaidium  utu,  1854  ;  Evald,  Uettr  tUe 
aMop.  Stuk't  ffitteih  gidtUhutiff,  18S4  ;  D'Abbadie.  Btrwim 
PaOor  Sthi^Ut,  1800;  Schnder,  Ik  Liitgum  ^tkiopUm  imdoU, 
ISM;  CarlSBt,  MtuwmtMn  eaerm  «l  wnfmim  e  cMftdtaa  SfM. 
Amkroitmh  Hilu.  IMl;  BodwaU.  ^W^iilfliirgtesMf  jnV|Nn^ 
18Mi  PkytStUtgjtMmlkkrtei,  1877. 


ETHNOGRAPHY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 


L  JJeJUtition. — Ethnography  embraces  tlie  descriptive 
details,  and  ethnology  the  rational  exposition,  of 
the  human  aggregates  and  organisations  known  as  hordes, 
dans^  tribes,  »ni  nstions^  especially  in.  the  earlier,  the 
savage  and  barbarona,  sti^  of  their  progress.  Both 
belong  to  the  general  adeooe  of  anthropology  or  the 
natual  history  ^  mankind,  being  lelated  to  it  as  parta  to 
a  wluils.  ^  Ethnography  and  ethnology,  indeed,  nin  up  into 


anthropology  as  anthropology  does  into  zoology,  and 
zoology  into  biology.  No  very  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
^tween  these  two  sciences  themselves,  their  differences 
being  mainly  those  between  the  particular  and  the  general,, 
between  the  orderly  collection  of  local  facts,  and  the 
priiiciples  according  to  which  thsy  may  be  grouped  and 
interpreted.  Ethnographista  deal  with  particular  tribes, 
and^inth  particular  institHtioas<  4uid-particH|^>^«istMDS 
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preTuUng  among  Uia  aoT«ral  peoplca  ct  tba  world,  and 
eapsdalljr  anung  ao-eaUed  aaTagaa.  EthnokMrM"  bring 
aimnltaaeonalj  under  leriew  anpentitiona,  legenda,  ooatona^ 
aad  inititatioaa  wUeh,  thon^  loaUerad  in  diataat  regwoa 
of  £w  earth,  haTe  loma  owuwm  badi  or  rfgnWcanca 
Ethnography  and  etlmokigy  ton  aa  easily  one  into  another, 
astlis  twoaectwaaof  general aatluDpology,  via.,  (ijamthr^ 
polofff  pnga,  aa  exponnded  by  anatomiato  and  jAynriogiat^ 
who  deal  with  the  different  raoea  of  nan,  thair  element^ 
modifications,  and  poaaible  origf n ;  and  (3)  dewsgrapkft 
which,  aa  cooatitated  by  Uie  researchea  of  QnAtfllBt  and 
his  friends  and  discipleo,  aa  Farr,  Qalton,  Qoillard,  and 
Bertillon,  treats  of  the  statistics  Of  health  and  disease,  of 
the  physical,  intellectual,  physiological,  and  economical 
aspects  of  birthe,  marriages,  and  mortality. 

Ethnography,  ethnology,  and  anthropology  are  interworen 
with  philology,  jurisprudence,  arcluBology,  geography,  and 
the  rarioua  branchea  of  history.  A  fact  may  require  to  be 
inrestigated  successively  by  linguists,  anatomists,  and  mathe- 
maticians. In  current  language  ethnography  and  ethnology 
are  often  need  indiscrimioately,  but  if  a  ^incUon  is  to  be 
made  between  tbem,  an  instinetiTe  percec^on  teachea  as 
to  speak  of  ethnographic  facta  and  ethnological  theoriea, 
of  ethnographie  Uterature  and  ethnologiMl  tdvae^— 
ethnology  being  related  to  ethnop^hj  ta  the  wine  to  tht 
grape. 

IL  DivitioM. — Just  as  the  lines  which  separata  ethno- 
logy, anthropolc^,  and  history  one  from  another  are 
Taguely  traced,  so  are  the  boundariea  of  the  sereral 
I>roTiDcea  of  ethnology  themselves  indefinite  We  are 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  draw  np  claasifica- 
tions,  but  the  more  rigorous  we  make  them  the  more  arti- 
ficial they  become.  *' Nature,"  as  Lamarck  haa  aaid, 
*'  recognizes  neither  kingdoms,  nor  classes,  nor  orderii  nor 
genera,  nor  sub-genera;  nature  recognizes  nothing  but 
indiTiduals."  The  older  actences  may  be  tabulated  to  a 
degree  which  the  younger  sciences  cannot  allow,  and 
ethnology  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  all, — ita  ezi^nce,  even 
ita  name,  not  dating  further  back  th&n  the  present  genera- 
tion. Ethnologists  arcFpioneets  in  a  new  field  of  inquiry, — 
Rqnatters  in  the  Far  West  of  learning.  Intent  on  open- 
ing the  first  paths  through  the  dark  forest  of  prehistoric 
times,  on  driving  the  first  plough  through  these  virgin 
prairies,  they  erect  no  structoret  which  pretend  to  more 
than  a  proviaional  character.  They  throw  np  now  a  log 
cabin,  and  now  a  wooden  shanty,  leaving  to  their  snccesaora 
the  work  of  building  aobstaatial  houes  of  brick,  aad 
in  the  far  fntnre  stately  edifloes  of  enduing  marbk. 

At  first  aight  it  might  ^lear  convenient  to  divide, 
ethnolo^  into  two  great  brandiaa ;— (1)  iidoric  ttkndogft 
comprising  reeearehea  lido  the  origin,  ths  filiatioaf  the 
customs  and  inatituttons  wild  and  barbarian  tribea  attU 
oxisting,  or  of  whom  we  have  anthentlo  reeoida ;  (3)  prt- 
hiatone  Hhndogy^  eomprising  similar  reaearches  into  the 
early  condition  of  man,  but  founded  necessarily  on  dadao* 
tions,  and  not  on  positive  testimony.  Bat  the  fitoesa  and 
the  simplicity  of  this  division  are  more  apparent  than  real 
The  two  sections  ss  thus  indicated  cannot  be  treated  apart, 
boeauae  so  few  or  incomplete  are  the  vestiges  of  prehistoric 
man  that  they  cannot  furnish  a  basis  for  sound  theories 
nnlsas  these  remains  are  studied  in  .the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge which  we  pouess  of  tribes  axiatiagintben(»iHnvilized 
state,  and  who  thus  form  the  connecting  link  between 
historio  and  prehistoric  man.  Being  a  part  of  natural  his- 
tory, anthropology  deals  principally  with  the  question  of 
the  several  lacea,  their  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology. 
It  seeks  to  determine  which  are  Uie  permanent  varietiea, 
by  the  crania,  by  the  facial  feat^^  by  the  stature  and 
propwtion  tlie  body,  by  the  auscrosoopie  itrartur*  of 
the  hair,  by  the  colonr  of  the  skin.    It  analyses  the  great 


{ffofalMH  of  erohittoiL  It  aaaigns  to  food,  to  elinat^  ta 
what  the  French  call  Uib  MJira,  aad  the  Amerieans  "tha 
snrroondings,'— the  ahan  which  eaeh  haa  hud  fn  podociag 
or  foateriog  the  Tariations  ol  hnnan  ^ypsa  Ethaogrqihy 
does  lot  cUseoss  anew  Uw  aoIutioDa  prsasatsd  I^^  anthro- 
pology, hut  aooapta  tbem  as  generally  tm^  and  obsenss  if 
they  fit  and  work  aatiataetorily  in  its  departasok  The 
taak,  thus  limitad  in  ordsr  to  aeoun  its  better  enontkm, 
k  still  a  g^^tio  onsb  Htmuui  devdopment  biaaohea  out 
into  a  mnltitnda  ti  ruuflcatiou^  vhidi  may  ha  bm^t 
nsdar  tha  loUowing  head* : 

1.  MstwlslDevdopoMnt     |    4.  IntiUwtaalDavsla|Mt 

X  Family  ,,  i,  Baluioiis  . 

S.  SocUI  „  I    «.  Uonl  7, 

IIL  MttJtod. — Astrcmomy  starts  from  the  j>rindple  thil 
the  laws  of  mathematics  and  thoae  of  light  and  matter  an 
universal,— that  they  are  true  not  only  on  the  earth  hot 
throughout  the  nnivetaeu  Ethnology  takes  ita  stand  on 
ths  assumption  that  the  laws  of  intelligeDoa  have  alwaji 
been  what  they  are,  and  have  always  operated  aa  thsy  do 
now,  that  man  has  progressed  from  the  simple  to  Qib 
complAx,  from  the  particular  to  the  general  TLu  tssump- 
tioQ  doea  not  interfere  with  the  discussion  whicli  tbi 
anthropologists  carry  on  respecting  monogeoy  or  ^jgtaj, 
— that  is  to  say,  the  common  or  multiplex  origin  o!  fts 
different  races  which  inhabit  the  earth,  nor  does  it  iSra 
that  the  progress  has  been  always  continuous  anil  vell- 
fflarked.  It  recognizee  the  fact  that  some  races  maj  Uh 
been  etationaiy  and  some  may  even  have  retrograded.  It 
postulates  simply  that  mankind,  whaterer  be  its  origin,  u, 
or  has  become,  a  'mass  practically  homogeoeoui,  mort 
uniform  than  diverse  The  wide  differences  betveea 
civilized  and  uncivilized  man  are  now  admitted  to  be  onlj 
differences  in  degree, — ac*'uel  civilization  being  the  adult 
age,  and  savagery  the  infancy  of  mankind.  "The  condi- 
tions and  habits  of  existing  savages,"  says  Sir  JohnLcb 
bock,  "resemble  in  many  ways  those  of  our  own  ancesttn 
at  a  period  now  long  gone  by  ;  they  illustrate  tha  eailiet 
mental  stages  through  which  the  human  race  has  pusni' 
To  the  casual  observer .  savages  seem  to  be,  as  to  Dr  J ohsson, 
all  alike,  and  in  fact  they  are  so  in  comparison  with  our- 
selves; but  to  the  close  obunet  who  cooipares  BSTBgn 
with  savages,  they  are  easily  distinguishablew  Ahkough 
eontemporariea,  they  are  separated  by  differences  in  cul- 
ture so  great  that  it  woold  seem  the  work  of  centuries  foi 
tha  more  backward  to  attain  the  state  already  rsuM 
by  the  mora  advanced.  Qrea^  indeed,  are  the  h^it«i 
which  ethnology  eonfera  on  the  hiatorian  who  may,  fn 
example,  explain  the  condition  of  die  laraelitas  mie 
the  Jndges  by  that  of  the  Maoriea  of  New  Zealand,  as  Hitj 
were  almost  within  the  present  generation,  or  may  cotnpax 
tiia  earliest  Aryan  races  with  the  UaL  y-Indian  popnlstiooi 
of  to-day.  By  ita  aid  tha  philosopher  may  trace  an  institn- 
tioa  throng^  •!!  eoantries  and  in  every  period,  aceumnlatiDj; 
illnatrationB  of  its  progreacuve  stages,  and  piecing  tliem 
together  hi  their  natural  sequence  like  the  scattered  bona 
of  an  extinct  animal  Uncivilized  countries  are  for  ns  i 
standing  exhibition  of  prehistoric  matters,  mnseums  vhcR 
we  find  duplicates  of  objects  which  were  thought  toV« 
lost  or  which  were  forgotten ;  each  of  them  is  a  Pompen, 
exhumed  from  beneath  the  rubbish  of  agea  To  itu^ 
will  tribea  is,  as  it  were,  to  discover  .in  the  forests  a 
Central  America  an  ancient  city,  not  crumWieg 
deeolate,  but  still  inhabited  by  a  race  preserviDg  the 
Maya  habits  and  maonera.  The  laying  bare  of  til  thoe 
acientifio  richea  gave  tha  impulse  to  which 
ethnology.  It  does  not  require  much  reflection  ,  to  ^D«^ 
stand  that  the  prinoiple  just  developed  iaattinstancetfUi 
great  law  of  evolution.    According  to  the  nataralist« n| 

fflodsm  acbool,  erolntion  has  traifif8nafid^!>(<M'^ 
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inlmiffHlin;  sixaidi]igtotIi»antliropoI«^ithHtn)u- 
fomud  th*  now  of  man;  ftnd,  aooording  to  the  etluudogist^ 
U  hti  tnutfaaaad  humui  tltonght  It  mwt  be  eoofflawd 
that  erolatioB  hu  yet  oppomnte  who  eontend  that  hiitoiy 
rcoorda,  not  pragwi^  but  J^ganaraticai  from  a  itate  of  inno- 
eeDeeud  Iwii^  from  aa  age  ci  gtM  or  Satanian  «]rde. 
Thia  doeteuH^  borne  out  hj  the  vnanimow  teatimiuij  of  tjl 
tradition,  ma  aawmeJ  at  oaa  time  to  be  b^jond  ^put^ 
and  had  nearlf  beoome  an  article  of  laith.  But  in  leeeot 
timee  it  baa  art  nmainad  nnrbaUenged.  la  amwor  to  its 
aeiailaiiti,  the  tiwoi7  of  degeneration  haa,  within  thia  een- 
buft  been  reamerted  with  neat  buenoity  and  Tehenenoe 
by  altranMntana  writen,  suoa  as  Delfaistro  and  De  Bonald, 
and  in  onr  own  oonntiyithai  beeniaom leoeat^ detendad 
by  Whately  with  duraetoristic  jigam.  Bnt  an  eflietiTe 
hes  bem  pven  hj  sneh  writm  as  Lahbook  and 
Tywt,  eapedally  the  latter,  lAo  ooneliides  an  aj^nstivo 
diaonemm  by  tiuoe  wordiy  to  lAieh  meet  athnrfogiata  will 
mbeoribet — 

"  W«  tuy  Cuioy  owmItw  loaUBg  on  cMUntioa  m  in  panoBal 
Ann  abm  tnnnM  Uw  world ;  «•  m  her  lingBtinf  or  nttins  br 
too  wmj,  tad.  oftaa  dorUtiiu  into  p«tha  thst  bnng  a«  toUing  Wk 
to  wh»t%  ah*  had  pentl  bylmif  uo;  bat,  dircot  «t  d«Tion%  W 
path  liM  fonmd  i  end  if  new  mm  than  ne  ttiM  a  frw  baakwud 
■topt,  bw  walk  Moa  lUls  late  a  halplMi  etnaiMlafc  It  !■  not 
MotMdiwtolkBr  BAtnn;  hor  fert  mn  not  to  pfiat  naetrtetn 
•taps  bound  bar ;  for  both  in  bar  fonrard  riaw  and  in  bar  onwifi 
gait  aha  ia  o{  only  human  tjpa."— Jbrly  Oittwn^  1L 

To  the  facte  and  reaaoaiagi  addooed  by  tiie  natn* 
raliits  Ur  Heibart  Spencer  a^  the  weight  of  ipecn- 
latire  argnment : — "  Each  oigaaiam,  *'  he  eayi,  *  exhibited 
TUhina  short  space  of  timeaaeries  of  changes  which,  when 
anpyosed  to  ooen^  a  period  indefinitely  great,  and  to  go 
Ml  m  Tarioos  ways  instead  of  one  way,  gifaa  ns  a  totetably 
elaar  cmioeption  at  organle  arolation  in  general.  Tho 
lAola  eihibita  one  grand  edkeme  of  progreeNon.**  lliese 
words  an  the  inbstanoe  <^  the  whoXe  philoaophy  «i 
oTidntion,  which,  sketched  oi^  hj  Hanpertni^  I^iinarflV, 
and  Ooetiie^  reamerted  and  Tidfrnonaly,  dootOMtratad  by 
Darwin  and  Wallaoek  and  taken  np  by  Bul^,  Tir^w, 
Qoatre&gei,  Broea,  and  ■Haaekal,  now  nndsriisa  all  eAn» 
loguel  reeearch. 

In  dw  -view  <ii  ita  snpportar^  arolation  hsa  not  only  in 
past  agee  diffewntiated  geoam  and  special^  bnt  is  at  work 
to-day  in  transforming  the  iwtnal  types.  Hen  may  be  the 
[daoe  to  adTert  to  the  gnat  law,  of-  .whieh  Ton  Baer 
and  Agasaii  wen-  the  most  thoroogh  and  snooeasfol 
ezponenta,  name^,  **  that  the  darelopment  of  the  in- 
dividoal  ia  an  ejHtome  of  that  of  the  epeciea."  ^le 
human  emlxyo,  tm  exanq^  pans  npidly  throogh  all  the 
principal'  phasee,  in  one  or  other  of  whi<&  whole  seriae  of 
inferior  ammala  stay  p^rmanentiy,  in  sndi  a  manner  that 
every  new  generatiM  npeats  in  au  abridged  manner  thoee 
that  havo  gone  before.  Of  tiie  many  ocvoUaries  which 
fidlow  from  this  theory,  the  most,  important  seems  to  bt 
Ahat,  howerer  mndi  eome  grot^la  of  animale  may  differ 
from  eaeb  other  in  strnetnn  and  habits,  they  most 
have  descended  from  the  eame  parMit  fonn,  if  tiiey  an 
found  to  pan  through  aimiler  embryonio  stagea.  TbiM  is 
h€reditjf*  Ethnolo^ats,  again,  have  not  been  slow,  in 
borrowing  this  law  from  anatomists.  The  embryo  gtnng 
orer  the  eame  inganio  tana  as  the  spedea,  they  argue  that 
the  child  too  mnat.rapeat  the  intellectual  deTolopments  ci 
past  in»nVi«ui|  Parents,  and  not  only  the  obaerrers  amtmg 
them,  bad  already  ivrmed  the  (^fdnion  of  the  philoeof^iera 
that  sanges  an  ohildnn  by  saying  that  diildren  an 
aaragea.  Hie  remarkable  similsrity  between  their  ideea^ 
laugnaga,  habita,  and  ehancter,  though  generally  admitted, 
bad  bean  regarded  merdy  aa  a  onriona  accident ;  but  coin- 
eidenoaa  of  snck  vast  magnftnde  an  not  to  be  ooau4ared 
aa  nardy  aeeidental  Ererybedx  kBQW%  and  the  faiti  ia  aa 


important  as  it  is  obrions,  how  bojrs  delight  in  WMpiaft 
Tunning;  leaping  boating  swimming,  and  all  ovtdoor 
exercisea,  and  now  thw  fitronrito  heroea  an  tiia  Bad 
RoTer,  BoblnHood  in  the  foieel  green,  RoUneon  Ccnsoo  In 
tha  BoUtndt  'of  his  island  bonu^  when  he  had  to  begin  all 
anew. 

Faenliar  inttsT'i'W  ot  the  general  law  td  inheritance  have 
been  ealled  atovim.  It  oecanoften  tiiat  one  individual  is 
the  enct  oonntaitapa  of  his  gnudfiitiier,  or  some  miwe 
remote  anoaatcA  ^  this  law,  still  a  very  obeevn  on^ 
rthnokipata  eipUtt  how  nen  an  ooeaaiaaially  matwitii 
who  tivo  in  ttie  n^dst  of  on  oiviliaition  as  men  savagea, 
nie  pasHMi  msnifwstad  by  many  people  for  hunting  and 
fishing  as  a  ^ort,  for  a  toamtong  nvbg  lif e^  the  frequent 
falling  or  lebpaa  of  Vtondi  asMen  in  Oanada  (the  Bda 
ImiU^  ii^  bidiaa  habits,  an  ai^^oaed  to  be  manifastatioaa 
of  atnviaoL  Bnt  onr  stiff  ami  ngid  civiHntion  is  averse  to 
tboaa  old  fashioned  individosls,  who  roam  about,  living 
frtun  band  to  month;  the  existing  system -of  law  can 
Boaraely  be  bnngfat  to  distinguish  them  from  criminals, 
Hotaliiita  attribote  to  atavism  a  large  nnmbw  of  offimcea 
whieh  lawyers  attribute  to  guil^  dispositioui.  Now-»days 
more  than  one  Boadiceaeme^eainto  a  Iwief  oelebri^  npon 
batttg  sentenced  to  hard  laboor  in  tita  honae  of  correction ; 
mon  than  one  CaiBivaUannoB  haa  been  eevarely  fl<vgBd 
and  aent  to  penal  aervitnde.  Mr  Dngdala^  an  indastrioas 
statittii'isri  ot  New  YoA,  has  traosd  to  its  common  sncestor 
a  family,  the  Jnfca^  iwniwKwg  «<  1300  people,  oi  which 
the  najMiiy  an  panpen^  tUaves,  v  prostitutes,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  who  an  eompntea  to  have  cost  the  state' 
in  prieon  maintmianes^  almshouse  nlief,  Aa,  something 
like  X360,000.  The  anoeator  was  a  deeceodant  of  the 
early  Dutch  aettlers,  and  lived  mneh  aa  backwoodsmen 
do  now  npon  the  Indian  frootien.  He  ia  deecribed  as  • 
"  hunter  and  fisherman,  a  hard  drinker,  jovial  and  eoBsJ 
panimiaUa,  averae  to  steady  toil,  working  bard  by  spella 
and  idling  I7  tarns,  becoming  blind  in  his  idd 
his  blindneas  haa  baen  antaued  npon  his  oUldran  and 
panddildieiL'' 

Ik  is  iwt,  bowsve^  owing  to  atavism,  but  to  the  men 
ootttinuanoe  <tf  an  old  <xdw  ot  Aings,  that  so  many  of  our 
ill-«dneated  daaaasv  dtej^isids,  agriraitural  labonieis,  and 
even  faetoiy  hands,  an  as  bttie  developed,  and  liyis  a  life 
aa  Uttle  intellMtnal  aa  savages.  Latent  in  '6tar  small 
hamlets  and  laige  eitiea  then  ia  mon  sava^;ary  than  many 
x^ormen  an  awan  of,  and  it  needs  but  bttla  ezperienoe 
to  diaoover  aomething  of  the  old  barbaric  Inrldng  still  in 
minds  and  hearts  under  a  thin  vmI  <rf  civilisation. 

Atavism  is  a  word  applied  to  peraons ;  turwwal,  an 
ezjffasaire  word  for  which  wo  an  indebted  to  l^lor,  haa  a 
similar  meaning,  but  is  applied  to  things.  Snrvivala  an 
habits,  ideas,  or  expreeaions  whieh  an  senselees  and  per- 
fectly inexplicable  hj  the  light  of  oar  present  modes 
of  life  and  thought^  bnt  ean  be  explaified  by  nfneoce  to 
similar  customs  or  pr^udicee  whidi  an  stiU  to  be  foond 
among  distant  tribes,  or  which  an  meati(med  by  aadent 
writen.  The  word  wnwoi  oOTresponds  exactly  to  the 
Latin  word  ti^tenliiiom,  meaning  the  nmainder  or  reeidue  of 
bygmie  ages.  Bnt  aa  the  use  of  the  word  superstition  is 
tactically  restricted  tp  matten  pertaining  to  religion  and 
magic,  a  mon  general  word  had  to  be  coined.  "  Snrnvala," 
aaya  Tylor,  "an  milestonea  on  the  way  of  cuIiareb'*^TlM^ 
an  intelleotual  foesls.  Jnst  as  spear-heads  snd*  frag- 
ments of  ancient  pottery  an  disinterred  by  the  plough 
in  the  midst  d  onr  fidds,  so  snrvivsls  may  be  picked 
out  in  our  daily  eonveraatioD,  in  onr  habits  and 
manneii^  but  it  requires  a  trained  intelligence  to  detect 
them.  Their  original  meaning  has  been  losl^  and  they  have 
been  modified  and  distort^  Jo  .  ic^jn^doFn  mi^oees., 
SnrvivalB  aaj  be  eompared  to  tboaa  mnsdea  o^^eoM  of; 
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bon»  which  are  retained  io  the  bodiee  of  animals  and  erea 
in  the  human  frame,  aa  nlica  of  a  former  cooBtruction. 
But  Booner  or  later  tliejr  Till  fall  to  the  groond.  NattUB 
cloeelf  husbands  her  meana ;  ahe  maj  keep  for  a  while  forms 
tiiat  are  apparently  useless ;  it  seems  that  ahe  has  forgotten 
them,  or  that  ahe  intsads  to  fall  back  on  them  in  case  of 
failuxej  but  when  the  new  type  ia  firmlj  aettled,  everything 
that  is  not  serviceable  disappeara. 

The  scieiitt£c  exploration  of  cannui  with  a  view  to  dis- 
CDTeriiig  the  remains  of  ancient  men  and  beasts,  as  Fengelly 
has  described  it  ia  the  case  of  the  Kent  Cave,  may  serve  as 
a  model  to  ethnographera.  The  exploma  did  not  leave  an 
inch  of  soil  untuuch^;  all  the  monnd  wasdng  oat  yard  by 
yard,  and  carefully  aifted ;  nothing  waa  token  np,  nothing 
thrown  away  without  good,reason ;  the  objects  collected  were 
labelled  with  care,  and  even  the  nature  and  the  otmdition 
of  the  refuse  recorded.  So  the  main  work  of  the  ethno- 
grapher conststa  in  scooping  the  historic  ax  the  prehiatorio 
soil,  in  picking  np  everything  that  has  lived,  <x  that  has 
been  tonched  by  living  hands,  and  not  rqeeting  aa  valneleea 
anything  as  long  aa  he  is  not  perfectly  coigniant  of  ita  natar& 
Thua  Jie  finds  precioua  thinga  and  vahiaUe  infonnation 
wharethe  ignorant  seesbutheapa<rf  offal  and  aeonringa.  And 
when  he  travels,  especially  in  semi-eivilized  coantriea,  there 
ia  no  limit  to  the  thinga  he  may  look  and  inqure  after ; 
the  leea  the  people  are  civilized,  the  richer  tihe  harveat  he 
may  gather  in.  One  investi^tor  prefers  to  itadj  the  pec^le 
themselves,  another  their  institntiona.  But  whatever  be  Uie 
atndy,  the  first  rule  will  always  be  to  obaorve  the  facta  with 
nnpr^udieed  eyes;  to  draw  a  deep  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  all  mere  eoqjectures.  Besides,  all 
ezplanationa  hare  to  be  called  in  question,  even  thoee 
which  seem  eensible  and  judicious  ;  the  student  ia  in  duty 
bound  to  distrnst  every  theory  and  interpretation,  eepeoially 
Ua  own  gloasea  and  commentaiiea,  Rnahing  to  coocluaions 
is  a  &ult  into  which  bcginnera  are  aun  to  fall.  The 
npseientific  mind  reeemblea  the  child  in  many  reapect^ 
and  in  none  mm  than  this  ;  it  is  impatient  and  cannot 
bear  auapenae.  Beady  aoqnieeoenee  in  the  eieertioii  of 
others  ia  dangaron^  and  ea^  eonietiOB  ia  on^  owb  id«M 
ia  the  worat  baaeto  aeieitoe. 

One  uagle  fact  well  obaemd,  well  aadientieatad,  ia  » 
poutive  gain,  and  may  turo  out  to  be  ol  the  hig^Nat  nloa. 
ufatnm  studies  But  aainglefeet  proveatoo  mnehor  too 
little;  aa  long  aa  it  atudaalmw^  nobody  flaokiKnrwkatlMr 
it  domonatntaa  a  general  law,  or  only  u  eu^taan,  aa  «• 
see  by  the  ctmtnnrwaiaa  itai  held  on  the  fiunooa  aknll  of 
Neanderthal  I«WiaroobteiBodb]rgio^««Dal<qtoiiiiaeta 
inaeriefc  bnatu^  aa  in  hiatoiy,  aaaiea  Bay.b»teiiiied 
the  devdbEanant  ot  an  ideaL  Tbrntknt  when  the  ethno- 
grapher dcwa  not  natriet  hiouaU  to  the  simple  daaoriptioa  ol 
a  aingle  aubjec^  frf  a  nng^  loealilgi^  of  a  aia^  eartM^  ho 
will  to  search  f or  analogona  faoti^  thatheiaqrflnotbo 
reader  a  scale  of  oonpariam.  For  ko  wpranhiaiinlf 
and  hia  readers  to  gross  enon  if  ho  wwa  to  omdndo  from 
a  single  trait  to  Ute  whole  institution,  or  inm  a  aingla 
institutim  to  the  whole  national  Mgaaiaatioa.  Snoh  i»imi* 
tive  populations  aa  the  Alentiana  ot  Aa  Todas  it  vodd  be 
oaay  to  reprasent  aa  living  either  in  a  venal  pandiio  or  ia 
a  moral  hell,  according  aa  one  ohooe  to  xegaid  aaij  the 
attractive  or  only  the  repuluTe  aide  of  their  chetafftar  A 
fine  ethnogmphiml  portrait  which  is  an  ahatract  ro^weeata- 
tion,  will  be  alwan  difficult  to  draw.  In  the  sketch  ot 
that  collective  in^vidnal,  a  nation,  the  featorea  moat  be 
iminessed  with  the  many  lines  and  furrowa  which  the  wear 
and  tear  of  existence  have  left  on  the  orij^naL  la 
describing  an  inetttntion  whidi  ia  a  collective  £act|  the 
numerous  and .  contradictoiy  feelinga  most  be  indiBatwl 
which  it  stirred  np  in  the  many  mindsand  hearts  on  whiidi 
it  aot6d,  and  whidt  reactod  tm  masten  only  know 


how  to  Uend  and  shade— how  with  aome  few  eolonES 
to  express  a  multitude  of  things. 

Ethnoh^,  having  entered  on  the  science  stage  of 
development^  requires  to  be  treated  aa  a  science.  The 
fields  of  antiiropology  and  ethnolo^  are  no  longer  the 
tilting-yard  for  fanciea  agdnst  opmioos^  for  hypotheses 
against  gueesea ;  they  are  now  the  plai»  where  facts  well 
anthenticated  an  stored  up  and  gathered  into  orderly  groupa. 
Ethnology  haa  become  a  scunce  of  observation,  a  branch 
of  natural  history.  It  was  bom  the  last  of  all  adences, 
not  because  it  u  the  most  difficult,  but^  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause, being  easy  enongh,  people  have  dealt  with  it  too 
lightly.  Everybody  thought  himself  able  to  judge,  and  hb 
sentences  expressed  bis  biases  or  dislikes.  Kow,  ethnc 
logy  requiree  of  its  adepts  that  tbey  be  as  onprejudiced  as 
piathematicians,  that  they  discard  all  preconceived  judg 
meats  aa  much  aa  do  the  chemists  and  physicists.  Ethno- 
graphers most  be  exact  obeervera  and  ^thfol  reeordera. 
Science  and  virtue  alike  begin  and  prosper  by  the  aams 
means — by  sincerity  and  by  effort 

IV.  Material  Devetojment. — Any  inquiry  into  Ae  mate- 
rial progress  of  man  bears  npon  a  multitude  of  details. 
Briefly  stated,  the  moet  important  are  Food,  ita  nature  and 
its  preparation;  Weapona,  Tools,  and  Im^ements;  Shelter 
and  Clothing;  Domeatic  and  Public  Firea;  Buter  and 
Tradi 

Food.—Haxi  has  been  defined  aa  a  digestive  tuba.  He 
ia  h^)pily  eoBetbing  else  aa  aoon  as  hia  most  impeiuNu 
physical  wanta  are  aatisfied,  but  it  most  be  oonfesMd 
thi^  until  the  cravings  of  his  hunger  or  thirst  are  allayed, 
he  ia  little  better  than  a  ravenona  brute.  For  the  atates- 
man  and  the  economist  there  ia  scarcely  any  question  of 
more  gravity  than  of  subsistence,  even  in  ^e  face  of 
OUT  enormona  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  apito  of  onr 
giganUo  meaaa  of  communication.  Tlim  am  four  great 
phaaes  through  whidi  nations  paaa,  or  have  paasad,— 
hunting  and  fishing,  ahs^  and  cattle  tending,  agriraltaze^ 
and  iDdoatiy ;  and  theas  an  noUung  elsa  than  a  anccessioa 
of  imjaovenMats  in  the  nuana  of  nisiag  food,  AU  the 
rsB^  of  maniftdd  eoltore  conTerge  towards  a  grand  total, 
—more  food  for  more  men,  better  food  for  aveiy  man, 
and  oooaaqpunlly  Una  longer  and  mora  namenma.  A 
aim^  catadatiwa  shows  how  much  modnn  iadnstiy 
ineraaaea  the  amomt  of  diqpoaable  food.  Fkon  tiie 
U^^tad  Btatsa  ceaaai,  showing  the  uttant  of  land  opea- 
piad  by  the  Bodakina  in  1825,  it  waa  cakolatad  that 
via  Imnting  trihea,  aHhoug^  they  raised  soaaa  maiie, 
required  l7S  sqaare  nilss  par  head.  At  that  tala^  all 
Euope^  in<Ji>jli'*g  Buflri%  coold  feed '  two  miDiaiia  ot 
Indians  and  no  more;  hirt^  tbanka  to  ita  agricnltwra  and 
to  ita  indnstiyi  it  si^piHis  three  hundred  milliona  of 
InhaWtantt.  II  wouM  be  haaudona  to  eatinato  how 
mai^  mora  Xadiana  the  North  American  piairiaa  mi^t 
feed,  if  Aose  IndiaBa  had  taken  to  bison  breeding  inatead 
cf  bison  huatinfr  According  as  the  cluef  prodnoa  of  the 
hard  is  to  be  miUc «  mea^  the  ealculationa  would  vary  by 
la^amouita  Nor  oaj^t  the  yield  <tf  onr  im;^ni>Ted  breeds 
to  be  taken  aa  the  meeauze^  But^  to  prooeed,  itia  reckoned 
that  an  area  under  wheat  affords  from  tan  to  twelve  times 
mere  hamaa  food  tiian  it  would  gin  abder  graaa  tor  eattto 
or  ahe^  Hulk  atfob  tan  or  twain  to  one^  may  eipceaa  in 
human  lives  the  piegrem  whidt  waa  realised  when  hutend- 
men  auoceeded  to  nomad  commnnitieB.  With  intro- 
duction of  ateam  aa  onr  great  meehaaioal  agent,  va  are 
entering  the  period  of  large  citiea.  Human  anthiDa  of  one 
milUoB  eoula  and  more  exist  slreody  in  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  tli^  increase  constantly  bc^  in  ahedato  numben 
and  zdatively  to  the  population  at  laige.  It  ia  afaeady 
neeesBSty  that  the  so^p^  ot  food  to  theee  iauaease  agglo- 
maratioaB  of J^digaattn  tobea  beaa^ngohij^-clookwoik.' 
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tat  tilt  eUdt  Iifanittioa  m  lum  ob  tlie  snbjoet  of 
bnmiB  fbod  in  pnluatorie  tiiiMii  w  m  indtfatod  to  Fn>- 
fsMor  Bfitimeyvr,  lAo  wtmhwd  dw  bmiA  «f  th«  kin 
dw«Ilii4piia  Bwitndand,  tad  to  StoMMtmp  ud  ThonMn, 
who  dag  \m  the  ■heD  moaiidf  of  DMunufe.  Tlwjr  ksv* 
displfty^  IB  their  reMarchei  an  •mooiit  d  ■dmee  ud 
mnaXj  whioh  is  tn  liononr  to  oar  contoij. 

Iba  qnali^  of  food  is  cslcolated  to  «zart  a  great  in- 
81UI109  vpon  tba  tompsnmeot,  the  healUi,  tiw  ngonr,  and 
the  intdliguMO  of  men.  There  is 'thus  soma  trudi  in 
BwUs^  itatoment  that  the  nistorj  of  the  most  etvilized 
nationt  may  be  explained  hj  fhe  chemical  constitoenta  of 
their  food ;  bat  until  the  action  of  aliments  <m  bodily 
and  intellectaa]  orguiisms  is  better  known,  the  discassion 
vooldbepremataia.  Besides,  Aesabjeotbeiloni^  to  anthro- 
pology, and  if  ethnologists  mooted  i^  they  woald  trospass 
npon  their  neigfaboar^  prenerrasL  Were' primitive  men  a 
set  of  rtinnibals  }  Flaosible  reasons  may  be  given  {(a  and 
against  such  a  view.  As  men  can  feed  on  men  bat  ezcep- 
tumally,  iho  qoestion  would  ba  better  diaeosaad  in  the 
chapters  relating  to  religions  aacriflcee  and  to  the  pnignaa 
of  moiaDty  and  mtelfigea(ik 

Weapoiu,  Toolif  and  ImpUwuntt. — ^Ethnology  centres  in 
thb  study,  and  by  lar  the  greatest  ntimber  of  ethnologists 
hare  aaade  it  the  ehisf  sa^ect  of  their  researches,  ^ey 
go  ererywhere^  beating  about  aD  comers,  looking  for 
potsherds,  braeSk  teeth,  chirts,  nei^uites,  flints,  and  eveiy- 
wban  dieir  aean&  is  mm  or  less  snocessruL  JSx  utiffue 
Uomtm  ia  dwr  notta  As  the  tool,  so  the  work  and  so  the 
wixkman ;  as  the  arrow-point,  ao  the  archer.  And  they 
are  lij^t  Uan  is  a  tool-using,  or,  as  Fruiklin  defined 
him,  a  tool-makiag  auimal.  These  weapons,  these  imple* 
ments  were  anbserrient  to  the  fyrannio  necessi^  of  obtain- 
ing food.  The  better  the  weapons,  the  more  regular  the 
suf^fy  of  nourishment^  and  as  the  food  changed,  the  tools 
had  to  be  dianged.  Wood,  bonea,  and  rongh  stones  were 
first  used,  then  polished  stonea^  afterwards  bronze,  and 
lastly  ircm,— each  matUog  a  new  era.  Strong  doubts, 
however,  begin  to  be  entertained  in  many  quarters  about 
the  aepaiatiott  in  two  periods  each  of  the  stone  and  of  the 
metallnrgic  ages :  it  is  objected,  first,  that  polished  stones 
were  used  aa  artidea  of  luxury,  or  where  flints  could  not 
be  had,  and,  secondly,  that  tiie  finding  of  bronze  imple- 
ments much  older  than  any  of  iron  does  not  prove  that 
bronie  was  invented  before  iron,  because  bronte  keeps 
in  a  tolerable  state  <tf  preservation  when  iron,  which 
rmdises  readOy,  has  long  disappeared;  and,  moreover,  it 
in  asserted  by  technologists  that  iron  nfr  steel  tools  are 
indispensable  in  the  fabrication  of  bronze^  Be  that  as  it 
may,  every  inveation  was  more  than  a  simple  addition  to 
the  old  stock ;  it  was  an  advance  in  quality  and  vaiiety 
aa  much  aa  in  quanti^j  it  marked  a  new  progress  in 
Intolligetioa    l^lor  says — 

"  The  «thiiognpliflr'«  borinen  U  to  cltaitry  sneh  detkOi  witli  s 
vitw  to  nukiog  oat  tboir  distribntion  in  gvognpliy  ud  histoiy, 
«nd  ths  reUtioni  vUoh  eziUt  smong  them.  1^  tn«  flthagjrrapheT, 
tbs  bow  and  mow  is  a  spedM,  tlio  lubit  of  fltttontiur  chilu«B'a 
■kolb  is  A  species,  the  |inctio«  of  rackoninff  nnnbm  by  tea  is  a 
species.  Tao  nogrmpluctl  diatnbatioB  of  uess  things,  ud  their 
tisnnsfwion  mna  region  to  region,  ban  to  Iw  studied  m  the 
natntaBst  stadias  the  gM^rapfay  of  his  botanical  and  soological 
Bpaeio.  Jost  as  oartain  putnta  and  animals  an  pecaliar  to  certain 
dUtrictfl,  Boitis<with  anch  initrnments  as  tiie  Anstralian  boome- 
nii&  the  Polrnesian  stick-and-arooTe  for  fir«>inakin^  the  tinv  bow 
aaasnOW  oaed  as  a  lancet  or  pnleme  bj  tribea  ahont  the  Isthmns 
of  FsBsna ;  and  in  like  manner  with  many  an  art,  myth,  or 
natom,  foand  isolated  in  a  pacoUar  flald.  Joat  aa  the  eatalogas  of 
aU  the  speciea  of  plants  ud  animals  of  a  diatrict  represents  its  flora 
and  firana,  so  the  list  of  all  ttie  items  of  the  gpneral  life  of  a  people 
represents  tliat  whole  which  ws  eall  its  cnlture.  And  jmt  as 
tut  rc^eu  SO  often  pradnce  v^^blea  snd  tninmls  which  are 
aoalagou,  thongh  by  no  meus  idnitical,  ao  it  Is  with  the  details 
of  the  ointizautm  of  their*  inhaUtuta,  How  good  a  working 
analogy  there  ntUj  is  bstwsta  the  difftesioa  of  iJutts  and  snuaaU 


and  tiw  diSUon  of  dvlUxation  comes  well  Into  view  when  vi 
notiM  bow  fsr  the  same  cause*  have  prodnoed  both  at  aoM.  la 
district  after  district,  the  same  causes  which  hsM  Intndnoad  tits 
cnltivatei  plants  and  domcatleatsd  animals  vt  civilisation  have 
Iroo^t  1b  with  them  a  eomsponding  art  and  knowledge.  The 
eonne  of  events  which  carried  horses  sad  wheat  to  America  carried 
witih  thsm  the  use  of  the  nu  and  the  iron  hatched  while  in  letnn 
the  old  world  rsesiTed  not  only  mslz^  potatoes,  and  tarkiijab  hot 
the  habit  of  snioking  and  the  sailor's  hunmodc 

iToHss  and  Sadler, — l^eviont  to  tha  recent  sdoitifie 
movement  to  which  we  owe  ethnology  under  it*  present 
form,  architects  had  already  divined  and  applied  to  theit 
ait  ethaok^poal  prindplea.  They  had  understood  that  the 
moat  nperb  temples  and  palaces,  the  most  splendid 
numimunta,  when  they  have  a  national  character,  repro- 
duce on  a  large  aoale  the  modest  abodes  ^  the  conntiy 
peo[ile,  A  greater  care  is  bestowed  on  the  eonstmction  of 
a  pruwely  h^  its  materials  are  more  eoaUy,  the  propoitiona 
mem  stately ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  a  poor  man's  cottage 
TinyijfiiMi,  So  a  church  may  be  but  the  enlargement  (tf  a 
sepulchre^  If  the  homesteads  of  the  earlier  iuhabitanta 
were  caves  or  some  piled-up  slabs,  if  they  were  tents  or 
log  cabins,  the  primitive  physic^omy  will  be  still  detected 
in  the  disposition  of  the  magnificent  biiildings,  and  even  iu 
the  costly  furniture.  For  one  sees  in  the  Eg^ttan  temples 
that  their  columns  were  imitations  of  Nile  reeds  tied  in  a 
bundle^  that  their  walls  were  an  imitation  of  plaited  mats. 
What  is  called  the  architectural  style  is  the  chasacter  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  epoch  expressed  in  wood,  stone,  or 
brick. 

Firt. — After  sfxme  disctission,  it  appears  now  to  be  the 
general  belief  that  there  has  not  been  within  historical 
times  any  race  man  ignorant  of  fire.  There  is  certainly 
a  wide  chasm  between  civilized  and  unciTiltKed  men,  bat 
none  so  deep  as  would  imply  ths  absence  of  fire,  the  use 
of  fire  being  the  great  practical  distinction  between  man 
and  brute.  We  hava  to  avoid  the  double  danger  of 
supposing  uncivilised  tribes  to  be  either  too  intelligent  01 
too  stupid.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  bean  for  fire,  mankind 
could  not  possibly  have  become  what  it  is.  It  ia  a  tfaetny 
amongst  architects,  to  whose  relatione  towards  ethnology 
we  have  just  adverted,  that  the  first  building  of  men, 
inhabitanto  of  eavra,  hcdee,  or  trees,  were  not  dwellings  for 
themselves,  but  simple  hearth-placea  protected  reed 
wdls  and  some  thatching  against  wind  and  rain.  They 
believe  that  on  this  model  of  a  prytanenm,  or  abode  of  the 
fir^^  the  abode  tsl  his  priest,  and  then  of  the  kings  and 
the  chiefs  of  noble  families,  were  successively  erected,  and 
that  it  is  only  iu  later  times  that  all  families  obtained  a 
fire-place  of  their  own. 

We  have  spoken  of  tools  and  weapons ;  their  history  and 
that  of  modem  industry  are  inseparable  from  the  history  of 
fire.  Everywhere  the  stone  celts  and  arrows  were  alleged 
imitations  of  thunderbolts,  and  are  still  believed  by  many 
villagers  to  have  been  once  hurled  down  from  the  skies. 
Fire  is  mixed  up  with  whatever  men  had  to  tell  about 
things  of  the  earth,  of  heaven,  or  of  hell.  Fire  lore  is  a 
science  by  itself. 

Commeret  and  Industry. — Slaves  have  been,  perhaps, 
the  first  commodity  purchased  by  the  pastoral  from  tiie 
hunting  and  warlike  tribes.  Lindenschmidt  and  Feschel 
have  reacted  against  the  current  belief  that  the  tools  and 
implements  of  bronze  and  steel  had  been  manufactured  in 
the  countries  where  tbey  have  been  fonnd.  They  note  that 
commerce  already  existed  in  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  any  notice  It  must  have  been  by  barter  that  the 
cave  dwellers  of  Ferigord,  in  the  reindeer  period,  obtained 
rock  crystftls,  Atlantic  shells,  and  the  horns  of  th^  Polish 
saiga  antelope.  The  Hicenictana,  and  their  descendants  tha 
Carthaginians,  were  attracted  to  and  retained  in  Stutin  hf 
Uicquarrying  td  allver  ore.    Tio  has  prcanoted  civilizatioo 
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evea  more  ^builAwi  far  Hidwiit  tin  limin  eumat  be 
prodooad.   The  Oelta  waj  Iwn  h«d  aoma  akiU  in  matat 

Inrsy,  as  they  taught  tha  Banuns  the  ut  of  tinning  nteouil^ 
ana  vara  taught  hj  tham  the  iahrieation  U  ooom,  Im- 
portant  minei  vera  wc^ed  in  the  BtSlly  Uuxb  and  in 
Cornwall.  IC  Carthagiaian  of  IFhcenidan  raneb  avar 
raoehed  tha  mat  coast  of  Fraxtoe  or  entered  th«  Channel, 
ihay  mnat  hm  hean  in  qnaat  ot  tin,  and  probably  too  of 
dibouektM  for  tiiMr  manufaetnnd  bmia.  At  aU  arenia 
there  was  intaroonrao  between  die  nwthant  eoontiiaa  and 
tha  MeditemQeaa  hj  lanl  That  sooh  land  traAo  existed 
i»  poTed  by  the  early  foundation  and  prosperi^  of  Har* 
setUas;  mMabrer,  the  Itunpa  of  tin  oca  which  am  bam 
found  among  the  Swias  zeliai  of  the  hrcaue  iga  must  haTo 
reached  Hdvatia  by  inland  oommerce.  It  waa  owing  to 
tha  preseoea  of  tin  tiiat  tiie  Oelta  of  Oanl  and  Bi^tau 
wen  of  far  higher  social  derelopment  than  the  Teutons 
of  the  time  at  Cnear.  Tha  poaaaasion  of  an  article  of 
export  so  indispensable,  and  the  fact  that  tin  was  in  anch 
great  request  in  the  age  of  bronic^  was  in  ilaelf  the  means 
of  promoting  civilization,  for  commerce  at  a  very  earl^ 
period  brought  the  Britons  into  contact  with  the  Medi- 
terranean nations,  and  especially  with  the  Etmacans,  tha 
great  bronse-smiths  of  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  the  North  Sea,  and  stUl  mure  of  the  Baltic,  poa- 
sessed  on  analogous  property  in  amber.  It  is  doabtLBSs  to 
thit  coveted  su&tanoe  that  the  nnmerotis  "  finds  *  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  aie  due,  where  Qreek  and  Roman 
coins,  as  well  as  bronze  instruments,  were  brought,  some 
by  way  of  the  Euxine  and  Fannonia,  along  the  Danube, 
soma  along  the  Bhooe  and  the  Rhine,  and  even  some  few 
across  the  huge  barrier  of  the  Alps. 

The  obsidian  blades  which  are  ocoasion^y  met  witit  in 
ancient  graves  to  the  eaat  of  the  Mississippi  moat  have 
reached  by  barter  the  places  where  they  are  now  dtseovared. 
We  must  not  ima^^  that  the  Redakina  had  no  intercourse 
bat  tiuit  of  murderous  feuds.  Merchant  boats  passed 
along  the  great  rivers,  and  transit  dues  were  taken  by  the 
chiefs.  In  South  America,  curare,  the  arrow  poison,  the 
preparation  of  which  was  understood  only  by  a  few  hordes^ 
foimed  a  valuable  article  of  commerce  among  the  Indiana 
of  the  Amazon,  ao  that  peoi^e  living^  near  the  Napo  were 
obliged  to  make  canoe  voyages  of  three  months'  duratiiu  in 
order  to  procure  it  Even  where  bands  of  hawkers  and 
pedlara  did  not  wander  through  the  country,  goods,  such  as 
nephrit  hafchets,  salt,  curious  shells,  colouring  stuflb,  were 
bartered  between  horde  and  horde ;  and  thus  a  system  of 
intereouraa  might  have  extended  throughout  an  entire 
quarter  of  the  world.  En^iah  wares,  deposited  at  Mom- 
has  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Africa,  have  been  recog- 
nixed  at  Mogador,  on  the  west  coast  of  Kortbem  Africa. 
From  these  circumstances  we  assume  that  commerce  has 
existed  in  remote  ages  and  among  most  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  And  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact -that  if 
we  find  trade  and  emporiums  in  one  place,  some  oorre- 
nponding  industries  and  mannfaeturei  most  exist  aluwhera 
ia  connexion  with  them. 

T.  Family  Dtoelopmeni. — To  say  that  of  all  institutions 
the  family  is  the  oldest  and  moat  aacred,  that  from  it  all 
social  rights  and  dotiea  are  derived,  like  branches  from  the 
parent  stem,  would  be  ccnaidered  a  truism.  Nothing 
looks  more  plausible  than  tha  universal  traditions,  appa- 
rently well  founded  on  historical  recorda,  according  to  which 
the  founder  of  the  nation,  the  ancestor,  as  he  is  called, 
had  sons,  who  founded  families,  which  increasing  at  every 
generation,  becune  so  many  tribes,  which  coalesced  as  time 
went  on.  Historiau  and  moraUsts  have  not  been  slow  to 
credit  the  ^Mete  whose  idylla  deaoiibed  in  glorious  eolonrs 
these  primitive  families.  It  waa  fha  bdief  that^  notwith- 
litanding  the  expulsion  of  man  from  poradis*^  and  the 


mnzdar  of  Abel  fcf  his  farathar  Gain,  ^  progmiaB  of 
onr  fizat  pannta  lad  »  gladacanalife^  eearcaly  Vm  iono- 
OBBt  dnn  it  wia  whan  lamba  and  lioM  froUekad  togath* 
CD  tha  banks  of  tha  Oihon  and  the  Fiaon.  IKreetiy 
after  tha  dalnga  tiw  ao^aOad  patriaiehal  fniify  is 
thou^  to  hsv«  arisen.  Failu^  «ven  than  it  wna  «  little 
tainted  vith^polygany  ud  aoma  otiw  niia«  dafacta,  bal 
on  the  wholsk  it  waa  a  modd  of  virtac^  weithy  to  ba  est 
as  an  exam^  to  a  dagMiarata  poateri^.  ifodem  n- 
aaaidi  flatiy  emtradiola  ulia  oommon^laae  nananc^  danias 
thsaa  aaltnidant  pmpoaitiona  whidi  UTa  become  hlstoricsl 
axiMna,  Scienea  is  no  longer  of  opinioB  that  tifbaa  ud 
nations  have  been  evi^Tad  from  tha  lamUy;  on  tlw  con- 
traiy,  it  hc^  that  the  ^inil^  haa  bean  enlvad  bom  tribes 
and  horiies.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  first  atq>  in  the 
path  of  material  and  moral  progrsas  began  wiA  ilie  vear 
ing  of  a  family,  and  that  faimly  cares  hava  basn  tha  most 
powerful  agents  oi  dvitization,  bat  it  ia  dHiied  that  tha 
family  haa  existed  in  a  perfect  state  from  the  TrrginBiBg 
Hie  family  had  to  grow  like  every  thing  elas^  As  we  ass 
it  now,  it  is  an  institntion  of  a  eompantinfy  nesAt  data. 

In  tiie  same  manner  the  belief  eonaoioaa  wonoonaaoa^ 
has  prevailed  in  meet  minds  that  monogamy  was  tha'ftoit 
law  of  marriage^  and  that  pdygamy  and  polyandry  have 
been  wilf al  departures  from  a  known  rul&  The  rofcoe 
appears  now  to  be  the  fact.  In  a  book  which  waa  pablisbed 
as  far  back  as  1661  FrDfeesor  Bachofeu  <A  Baa^  pn>-' 
pounded  a  theory,  deduced  from  a  careful  sto^ 
classical  literatore^  that  tma  marriage^  unknown  to  the 
banting  the  fishing,  and  the  nomadic  ti:U>ea,  aroaa  wUh 
the  spreading  of  agriculture^  the  hasbandaaB  wedding 
the  wife  at  tha  aame  time  that  he  wedded  tho  aoiL 
Previous  to  "  hnsbendzy  "  in  bath  aansea  of  the  wmd,  pre 
viouB  to  any  regulation  in  the  matter,  tha  femaka  and  4he 
diildren,  he  oontendi^  wen  the  common  j^i^iei^  of  all  the 
maUo  of  the  tribe.  In  anna  lagenda  tua  state  of  tUuga 
was  symbolisad  by  the  ^ntaneoos  Tegetatioa  of  tha 
marshes,  rashes  and  wild  aaparsgus.  But  tha  womaat 
spml  of  the  victors,  pessed  or  knocked  about  fomn  man 
to  man,  and  even  from  tribe  to  tribe,  yearned  after  a 
better  regnlated  state  (tf  things.  Under  her  influence 
the  rudiments  of  the  family  grew  into  sh^.  fkteinity 
was  an  idea  which  did  not  and  could  not  have  a  plaeo  in 
such  societies.  A  child  had  a  hundred  fathers  or  hobc^ 
but  he  had  one  mother ;  he  knew  the  breasts  which  had 
given  him  suck.  In  this  state  of  human  relation^  deooeot 
was  traced  exclusively  through  mothera.  Hie  first  kiiiahq> 
was  between  the  oSspring  of  a  common  female  ancestor.  To 
trace  descent  through  ths  male  ia  an  idea  of  far  later  date. 
By  this  discovery  {for  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  a  dis- 
covuy)  a  flood  of  light  was  thrown  on  a  whole  r^ioD  of 
the  obscure  past  It  ia  assumed  that  under  the  influence 
of  the  than  recent  idea  of  motherhood  diverse  religions  aroee, 
aU  having  as  principle  the  worship  of  Mother  Earth, 
Dometer.  And  starting  from  the  supposition  that  teligions 
have  been  always  the  expression  of  the  deepest  thoogfat  and 
the  loftiest  aspirations  of  their  worshippen,  that  practice 
was  the  exact  counterpart  of  philosophy,  Frofessor  Bachofeo 
inferred  that,  the  Divine  Mother  having  been  reoo^ized  as 
the  fountain  of  existence  and  the  source  of  all  ng^t,  the 
human  mother  was  likewise  the  fouutaia  of  authoiity;  and 
that  in  some  places,  and  for  a  certain  period  at  least, 
woman  as  such  had  exercised  political  power,  and  had 
etgoyed  a  certain  d^ree  of  social  snpremacy, — a  startling 
conclusionf  which  the  stories  and  traditions  nqieotiiig 
Oriental  queens  did  not  eofficaentiy  justify. ' 

la  originating  the  theory  of  ^ynaeocpaejr  so-called,  the 
limit  at  valid  deduction  had  been  overstepped,  but  the 
great  law  of  natemal  jiaa^proyed  sound.  Mean- 
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}tad  oome  to  tlie  Mine  oonelnsicniB  ei  the  snthor  of 
MtUUrreela,  ebont  the  gpttmi  <rf  kinship  through  fsmalai 
only.  He  made  the  ijjitein  deer,  not  fcy  ebetract  end  fer- 
fetdied  connderatiooi,  or  on  leenty  teitinumy  tranimitted 
hy  Heiodotofl,  Hodod,  or  JEBchylae,  bat  1^  the  nnmie- 
takeble  fpt*^*"^  which  ethnography  moit  ebnndantly 
Kippliee.  It  is  now  admitted  as  e  fact  that  maternal 
kinship  was  anterior  to  the  paternal,  or>  a>  Sir  J ohn  lAbbock 
pats  it,  "  children  were  not  in  the  earliest  times  legarded 
as  related  equally  to  their  father  and  their  mother ;  bat 
the  natural  progress  of  ideas  is,  first,  that  a  diild  is  related 
to  his  tribe  generally;  secondly,  to  his  mother,  and  not 
to  his  father;  thirdly,  to  hie  &ther,  end  not  to  his 
mother;  Ustly,  end  lasdy  only,  that  he  is  related  to  both." 
Hliennan  had  been  led  to  fonnalate  the  principle  by  a 
careful  stody  of  that  old  Bonien  legend,  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabinee-  He  demoustrated  that  the  legend  was  in  eecord- 
anoc^  not  only  rith  the  practice  still  preralent  in  okany 
■arage  conntiiee  of  cepturisg  wives  by  nolence,  but  with 
the  sham  fights  end  mock  sonffles  which,  eren  in  our  days 
and  in  Ennpe,  take  place  between  the  l»idegroom'a  party, 
pretending  to  carry  off  the  bride,  and  the  Iwide's  party, 
pretending  to  wud  off  the  brid^^mom's  atteck.  He  showed 
that  the  symbd  im^died  sranething  more  than  the  mere  law- 
iMSnea  at  savagea,  and  ^ved  tibe  fact  that  at  one  time 
wives  wen  syetemetieaUy  obtained  by  theft  or  force.  And 
ae  reel  cotton  could  not  have  been  pmcticed  by  peaceful 
neighboois  in  the  midst  of  the  sanu  commonity,  it  was 
neeessary  to  infer  that  wivee  were  «q>tnred  fnun  oUier 
tribes,  whanoe  the  distinction  between  exoffamous  tribes, 
tnanying  onteide  the  pale  of  their  community,  and 
ende^amnu  tiibee,  nunying  within  it  He  suppoeee  that 
the  origin  of  exogamy  is  io  be  connected  with  the  practice' 
in  eaify  times  of  female  infanticide^  whidi,  rendering 
wonmi  searoe,  led  at  onoe  to  polyandry  withiii  the  tribe, 
and  the  eq>taring  of  women  from  without  To  tribes 
lurronnded  with  enemies,  atm^jling  against  the  difficnlties 
of  existence,  eons  were  a  source  of  strength,  both  for 
defence  and  in  tiie  qneet  for  food;  daughters  a  source  of 
weakness, — ibay  ate  and  did  not  hunt  They  weakeoed 
their  moth'en  when  youog,  and  when  grown  np  were  a 
temptation  to  snnonnding  tribes.  Hence  the  erael  custom 
which  made  the  primitive  homan  hiaim  ^aj  upon  on6 
another  for  wives. 

TylfH-fWho  has  also  called  attention  to  exogamy,  regards  it 
aa  mainly  due,  not  to  infentidde,'  bnt  to  the  beneficial  effect 
of  manyiag  ODfr«nd«ttt,  and  to  the  {Aysiological  evils  of 
marrying  in-and4n.  Ihia  theory  is  feroured  hy  estab- 
lished maxims^  Iw^eding  in^andrin  hnng  peihapa  hdd  by 
pnblio  oiHniMi  ai  mom  wnioas  to  the  homan  meojee  tiian 
prafesnonal  teeedvs  think  it  for  animal  stock.  As  an 
exiogamow  tribe  increased  and  enlarged  its  territory,  it 
may  have  baoome  endogamooe  fbr  pnotical  reasons.  Sir 
3t£n  Lnbboek  snggeiti  another  motirei  "Endogamy  seems 
to  have  arissn  from  a  fading  of  nwe  foide,  and  a  disdain  of 
■mroonding  tribes,  which  were  Mthw  really  or  (ffcenmably  in 
a  lower  oondition.*  Bir  Hury  Maine  is  very  suggestive  ^T- 
"  The  hatbanms  Aryan  is  not  generally  mmogamoufl,  bnt 
ezogamona  He  has  a  most  piodigiona  table  of  prohibited 
degrees.  The  Mumlman,  howmr,  is  not  only  poly- 
gamoaa,  bnt  endoganous;  hia  law  permiti  comparatively 
near  raktives  to  ^termany.  The  eomparative  liberty  of 
intermarriage  ii  a  put  ef  the  noret  of  Mahometanlan's  sno- 
esa  in  Indi^" 

Lewis  Hingan,  an  American  had  studied  by  pw- 
■onal  inteieoarae  the  organiastion  of  the  family  amoiw 
the  Smaca  Indian^  into  whose  tribe  he  was  adoptei^ 
say^  in  Us  Aneimt  Sodajf,  ikalb  exogamy  and  endogamy 
ore  not  as  antagonistic  and  contradictiny  to  eadi  other  as 
(bay  are  iap(«ied  to        Aoeording  to  him,  the  com- 


munity at  laige  is  often  jaaetieally  endogamoos,  whilb  the 
^MfM,  or  set  of  ftimiliBH,  which  constitnte  it  are  rigorously 
exogamous.  The  lineage  Js  in  moet  cases  tiiroogh  descent 
in  ^e  female  line,  and  the  males  are  obliged  to  many  into 
other  gentes. 

Faidly  institutbns  are  in  themselves  an  interesting  object 
of  study,  and  they  have  beeides  a  wide  practical  bearing, 
as  tiiey  are  everywhere  inseparably  connected  with  the  mles 
of  {Hwperty  and  inheritance.  They  may  be  convenientiy 
discussed  under  the  following  heads : — 

ICurUgea  commanal  asd  free  to  all  aemben  of  the  tzib^ 
Hetamia  or  PromiBcnit; — WomtiQ  Captnfo — Famalo  IsTaiiticidQ 
— If  tnioges  commnn&I,  bet  rertrictad  to  certua  Mti  of  penons — 
Endogamj  — Ezo^my  —  Adtlphimmj  Levirato  —  Totypttar — 
Polyukdrjr — Uunagn  by  Pain — fionogunv — Conrtaliips— Brioala 
— lUrrixgtt  by  trial —MnptUl  onatams — DiTtnve — Widowhood — 
Be-norriage — Birtli  Ceremonies — The  Couvad4  (a  enstom  which 
WW  held  to  be  the  qiuDteasenco  of  abanidity,  until  it  waa  ihown 
to  be  a  qnnbol  by  woich  the  &tim  acknowledged  the  child,  and 
emcially  the  eon,  to  be  his} — Ceremosiss  obsnved  at  the  ^ving 
of  the  name,  at  th^  cotting  of  the  fint  tDotb*  sad  opon  amral  at 
paberty  or  nobility — Old  age  and  infirmities — Parents  killed  by 
their  diildren  through  filial  piety,  or  from  poverty — Pnneral  ritea, 
few  of  which,  if  any,  cut  be  sz^slned  nuuai  they  srs  looked  at 
ill  the  light    religions  osremonus. 

YI..  Sodal  Developmeta. — Sociology  narrates  how  men 
became  grouped  in  political  communities,  how  they  con- 
itituted  authority  and  property,  how  they  originated  castes 
and  guilds,  and  by  degrees  separated  into  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor.'  Of  all  the  fields  in  ethnology,  none  is  at  present 
cultivated  with  mora  care  and  intelligence  tfaaathat  which 
deals  with  the  history  of  sodet;,  ai^  none  perhaps  with 
a  greater  prospect  of  fruitful  reenlta. 

Grouping  in  Hordea,  Triba,  or  Naiioru. — Uan  is  a 
gregarious  animaL  Society  develops  intelligeDoe,  comfort, 
tite  sentiments  of  justice  end  equality,  of  fratemi^,  good 
will,  and  cheerfulness  to  a  d^^  wliieh  would  have  been 
unattainable  in  a  severe  and  prolon^d  sc^tnde.  ^e 
first  hordes  wen  scattered  over  vast  areas,  and  were  each 
very  small  It  is  probable  that  they  wen  recruited  not 
only  from  within  by  births,  but  from  without  1^  eaptnn 
of  women  and  children,  and  by  the  volnntaiy  or  forced 
accession  of  their  neighbours  to  their  noks.  We  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  hnman  horde,  which  we  hold 
to  be  superior  only  in  degree  to  a  herd  <xf  brntes,  andJhn 
tribe,  in  which  we  reeognixe  the  first  buddings  of  culture. 
The  love  of  the  mother  for  the  young  is  an  impulse  to  in- 
telligence and  devotion  among  all  ^her  animals.  The 
certainty  of  parturition  at  a  period  fixed  for  evtty  species 
induces  prBGaati<m  and  forethought  Ihe  rudiments  of 
true  humanity  we  conjeetnn  therefore  to  have  been  the 
acknowIedgmMit  motikeiliood  by  the  tribe,  and  tlw  flnt 
regular  ptovincm  for  the  can  of  tha  expected  infant 
As  it  has  been  said  already,  the  family  had  its  oxigia  in 
the  gathering  of  ehildnn  round  thnr  mother,  l^ese 
children  became  to  one  another  brothen  and  sisten  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  care  th^had  aqjoyed  in  common. 
They  kept  together;  eo  did  their  duldrea  and  tiieir 
children's  children ;  and  the  gtn*  took  shape  and  life. 

Probably  the  original  horde  was  by  degrees  remodelleci 
into  tribes  by  the  gentes  whidi  had  taken  birth  in  it 
The  word  gens,  eqninlent  to  dan,  or  totem,  b«ng  the 
beat  known  of  all,  may  be  naed  in  a  general  sonte  to 
denote  all  kindred  institntiona.  The  tribe  became  an 
Mganiation  of  gentes.  An  Indian  tribe^  aoeording  to 
Lewis  Morgan,  is  eompoeed  of  several  gente%  devau^ed 
from  two  or  mor^  all  &e  members  of  which  am  inter- 
mingled by  marriage,  and  all  of  whom  speak  the  same 
dialect    To  a  struiger  the  tribe  is  vii^^  and  not  tha 

find  wives  at  th«r  own  door.   A  fundamental  htw  of  -tha 
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ri  profaibUecl  murugs  betnen  gmtiles,  or  memben  of 
■tme  gem.  Tor  mort  commomtiee  vere  daeplj  avvne 
to  eoDMiigaineoiu  muriagei^  vludi  thsy  branded  with  tbo 
iufamoas  namo  of  incest,  thoo^  aomb  othera  hdd  them 
to  be  bigbly  oommcndable.  The  (uigiDal  role  was  that  all 
deaeendanti  bj  the  same  mother  were  to  be  regarded  as 
brothers  aad  aisten,  and  they  vere  soon  fcwbidden  to  ton* 
tract  matrimonial  nnioni.  As  there  was  no  relationship 
by  the  father's  side,  the  patriarch  Abraham  conid  in  aU 
proprieW  take  his  sister,  or  rather  his  half-sister,  as  a 
wife.  And  sooh  a  tribe,  conaiBtiiu  d  two  gentea  only, 
iatennonying  ewiatantly,  mig^t  be  oompoaad  of  first 
conuns  rafyr  and  be  strictly  endiwanunia  nerertiwlaai. 

Further  lights  and  dntiM  of  the  gentflea  wexa  the  reei- 
proeal  obl^Emmi  of  ha^  defence^  and  redren  of  Iqjinles 
against  any  one  fhunwitnoot.  Asiy  had  the  same  rel^oos 
litfli^  and  a  oommoQ  bnrial  phusb  The  atehaio  gena 
inherUed  the  property  of  its  nunben^  u  they  were  taken 
KWKf  if  death,  and  rediatribnted  it  every  year,  or  at  ataiod 
peiioda  AU  duUren  of  earth  retnm  bj  deadi  to  her 
hoaoni,  and  bU  the  gentiles  wan  bron^t  to  reet  in  a  common 
bnrial  plaoe;  .  The  gena  was  primarily  a  great  motherhood, 
and  the  gentiles,  all  of  them^  were  anppoMd  to  be  brother 
and  aistWB,  and  to  live  in  thur  moAer's  home. 

Aa  inthe  ooorseof  timethe  gentes  increased,  tfa^  segre- 
gated to  a  certain  extent,  bat  maintained  their  aasociaUon 
for  certain  common  objects ;  the  enlarged  association  was 
called  a  phraMa  or  brotherhood.  Each  of  the  fonr  tribes 
of  the  Atheniaiu  wss  oi^janised  in  three  phrabrias,  each 
composed  of  thirty  gentes.  The  Eoman  curia  was  the 
analogue  of  the  Ored&n  and  the  Iroquois  phratrias. 

In  tha  normal  coarse  of  events  the  tribes  increased  and 
•egi!egated  as  the  gentes  had  formerly  done.  And  *'  as  the 
gentea  had  reooalesced  in  phratrias,  so  did  the  tribes 
rennite  in  confederacies,  latere  one  Indian  tribe  had 
divided  into  several,  and  the  subdivisions  oocapied  inde- 
pendent but  adjacent  tenitoiies,  the  confederacy  reinte- 
grated them  in  a  higher  organixatioo,  on  the  bans  of  the 
common  gentes  wluch  they  posseseed,  and  of  the  affiliated 
dialects  iriiieh  they  spoke.  The  confederacy  had  the 
gentes  for  its  basis,  and  the  mother  language  as  the  measure 
of  its  extent,  Its  formation  required  the  highest  skilL  The 
Iroquois  ascribed  the  origin  of  theirs  to  divine  inspiration ; 
they  cornered  it  to  be  the  masterpiece  of  wisdom.". 
To  bring  many  tribes  together,  to  conciliate  the  conflicting 
interests  in  a  superior  organization,  and  make  it  work,  re- 
quires an  intelligence  much  superior  to  that  which  is 
required  for  gaining  victories  in  the  battlefield.  Therefore 
Qonfederaeies  have  been  always  rare  achievements.  The 
common  course  of  events  has  been  rather  that  tribee  have 
become  nations,  not  by  peaceful  and  voluntary  aggregation, 
but  by  the  bloody  work  of  war  and  conquent,  by  constant 
encroachments  on  the  territory  of  neighbours,  by  killiog 
part  c/t  them,  and  enslaving  the  rest 

Autkor^y. — When  not  actually  engaged  in  a  war  or  in 
a  hunting  expedition,  wild  tribes  are  ofbsn  without  recog- 
nized chiefs.  In  case  of  need,  in  daogerous  emergencies, 
natural  superiority  soon  asserts  itself,  and  tiie  boldest, 
strongest,  moat  intelligent  or  moet  experienced  steps 
f orwud  as  leader.  WiA  the  ehUdren  of  nature  auUmrity  it 
of  a  mora  tranrient  and  leas  definite  character  than  vdth 
na.  Heir  aggrMS&ma arenas  a  rule^TMramalL  In  order 
to  vndosland  um  moat  andent  cwdition  <rf  human 
sodstyii^  sir  Henry  lUne^  all  distances  must  be  reduced, 
and  WB  must  look  at  mankindt  so  to  speak,  through  the  wrong 
•lid  of  dw  hiatorieal  teleacop&  Many  anthrHxdagists  are 
of  i^inioa  that  oiviHadaon  has  increased  the  differenoea  in 
the  anatomy  of  man  and  woman^  in  Qie  atatnrs  ctf  i^ts 
and  dwarfa.  There  is  stronger  evidaiuw  that  it  has  in- 
ereaaed  intdleetnol  ^fliBronns,   The  oscillations  on  wther' 


nde  (rf  the  average  line  of  learning  and  InteHeot  are  viclest 
in  our  populous  and  eompUoated  communities,  when  tha 
talented  are  more  talented,  and  the  stupid  more  stQjnd  thu 
elsewhere.  In  amall  bodies  politic,  there  is  not  tha  tune 
necessity  for  strict  disci[diiie  aa  in  the  large  ones.  And  the 
higer  diey  grow,  Mu  parHnuy  the  mote  deepotie  tbej 
beoome.  Hiirtory  haa  shown  it  to  be  the  ease  with  all  gmt 
monarchies,  which  in  times  anotent  and  modvn  ban  beat 
synonymous  with  deapotisma.  When  OMiqueiing  "Brnt 
ovMstepped  the  limits  of  the  Italian  tenitory,  she  Msed  b 
be  a  i^Ui^  and  de^te  the  denoiate  ^orts  of  her  bat 
eitiiena  aha  became  an  empire.  The  larger  the  itm'iarj, 
the  greater  are  theineqnalitiei  between  the  inbalHtabli,  ud 
the  greater  the  danger  of  deapotianL  To  our  eyes  loDgdoaa 
like  thoeeof  Dah<»ney,of  Autontee^orof  Uganda  my  sot 
a[^>ear  vray  larg^  but  to  negroes,  whoaa  mbds  an  viililt 
to  grasp  any  tl^Bg  vetT*  complex  they  seam  inmensa  Tn 
fact,  amne  savage  mleis  believe  tiMuuelveB  toberetlgod^— 
believe  without  a  shadow  <tf  doubt  that  Ihdr  sneoattv  enAd 
heaven  and  earth  ;th^  we  persnadad  that  the  limits  of  Ot 
habitable  world  are  not  far  iMjond  the  boundaries  d  An 
petty  dominiona  We  are  ezpready  told  ^  tnvdlai 
that  their  satgeets  hold  them  in  greater  revmooe  Ihm 
divinities.  The  innumerable  variety  of  govsnunaiA  ii 
perplexing  to  ethnologists,  who  find  <^ten  the  moatlwt»- 
geneons  forms  side  by  side,  and  see  intelligent  and  eoongB- 
ous  nations  submit  to  a  tyranny  which  woald  ofta  iippcu 
intolerable  to  their  neighbouu.  Forces  axe  consUakl;  in 
operation,  ti  which  some  tend  to  increase  the  Ubecty  ot  tha 
citizen,  and  some  to  increase  the  authority  frf  gmtamA. 
IE  we  are  believers  in  the  general  ^indple  thst  aelf-gonn- 
meat  is  the  beat,  then  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  bow 
often  it  has  been  obtained  by  nations  which  we  deem  modi 
inferior  to  onrselves.  So^aOed  savages  poBseee  a  degrea  of 
freedom  and  enjoy  an  absenoe  of  restraint  which  ma; 
kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  Uie  youthftd  readeiv  of  Foumon 
Cooper,  and  provoke  melonehdy  reflections  in  nuay  peoplt 
who  feel  over-governed,  and  ruled  down,  who  compkn  thit 
the  price  whiut  we  pay  f<v  the  blesnngs  of  civiliatioa  i> 
too  high. 

For  the  men  who  exercise  power,  it  is  dangeroiu  not  to 
have  an  eye  open,  if  not  to  the  gennal  benefit,  at  leait  to 
the  interest  of  some  powerful  class.  This  foot  is  oftffl 
disregarded;  historians  easUy  overlook  the  cirennutaiu* 
that  a  ruler,  however  violent,  rash,  and  heaibtroDj^  i>  >■> 
most  cases  but  the  tool,  conscious  or  unoonscioua,  of  a  psit;. 
Because  orders  are  given  in  his  name  alme,  it  i>  Bot 
remembfured  that  in  reality  he  acts  not  in  his  penra^ 
capacity,  but  as  the  general  manager  of  a  joioiftock 
company  with  numerous  shareholders.  If  we  revert  to  tbe 
historic  ori^  of  authority,  it  la  highly  probable  tliat  tit* 
gens,  to  which  is  attributed  the  interior  orgonitatioa  d  the 
tribe,  has  been  also  the  most  efficacious  constitaeot  oE 
political  power.  He  most  powerful  gens  taking  the  lead 
of  the  other  ^otes,  the  bead  of  that  gens  becune  euil; 
the  regular  chief  of  the  tribe.  Such  a  govemmeot  mi^' 
as  eaaily  become  r^ublicau  as  monarchical  or  oligarchic- 
To  the  Commoners  of  the  English  Pariiament  corrapon^ 
the  asennbly  of  the  people,— -that  is,  of  all  the 
to  the  aenata^  or  Lords,  corresponds  tiie  cennal  of 
the  eldera  and  chiefs  of  gentea.  Either  the  eonacil,  c 
the  assembly,  or  both  together  entrusted  die  egwrtB* 
power  to  one  pre-eminent  official,  who  may  have  siwa* 
at  once  the  fonctums  of  {wies^  ^MMial,  and  ehiaf  jBrtic^' 
for  in  early  timea  the  enmnlation  of  offioea  was  tiie  nl^ 
and  the  uvirion  of  labour  was  the  exoeption.  I&  ^ 
interesting  book,  £a  CiU  AiOigw,  which  depids  aoci^ 
under  the  posterior  gentib  Mganisati(m,.U.  Fnitel  m 

Coulanges  lapnaen^^^^gd^Mu^O^i^^  ^  * 
tiller  of  the  soi^  a  wamor,  a         in  hiM^  hooBeboH' 
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invested  vitH  tbe  power  of  life  siid  deatli  over  hia  wife^ 
bia  childrou,  and  bis  eIavcs, — a  pricat  and  ea  offerer  of 
sacrifice,  wLcn  officiating  bcforo  Ijia  cacred  lieorth.  The 
rex  or  hasUevtj  acting  on  behalf  of  Uie  wliole  citjr,  voa 
the  representatire  peterfamiliu,  acting  ia  the  luune  and 
on  behalf  of  all  hia  brethren. 

Property  ia  an  inatitatlon  vhich  atanda  aeoond  ia 
importance  to  none.  Property  vent  on  increasing  in 
amonnt  from  the  hunting  and  fishing  period  to  the  pastoral, 
and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural — not  to  otop  there^ 
Uiches  iacreaied  in  proportion  to  the  intelligeuco  and  to 
the  amonnt  of  work  done.  As  riches  accumulated,  no 
increased  not  only  the  greed  but,  what  is  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction, the  need  for  them.  The  men  in  authority,  the 
strong,  took  more  Uian  their  share,  the  weak  growing  coo- 
•tanUy  maker,  the  poorer  becoming  either  paupers  or  dares. 
When  riohei  were  made  fairly  abondaot  "tij  agriculture,  the 
pristine  gens  with  maternal  kinalu|i  had  to  give  way  to  the 
gens  with  paternal  kinahip;  for  it  was  oontraiy  to  logic 
that  the  pririlegea  of  riehea  and  power  fhonld  be  atill 
beatowed  by  ensiaTed  women,  when  the  drcumataneea  ei 
funily  life  established  a  mfflcient  oertitnda  oF  patemi^. 
Thos  intwnal  revolatuHu  modified  ttrt^ally  the  character 
of  tlie  gens  in  the  eourso  of  time.  It  had  begun  by 
being  feminine  in  character,  it  ended  in  being  excluBiTely 
masculine.  Originally  property  w&s  held  in  common  \^ 
all  gentiles;  by  degrees  fta  ownersbtp  became  restricted  to 
constantly  diminishing  circles  of  relations,  and  finally  an 
end  was  mads  of  colIeotiTs  jnoperty ;  the  principle  of 
private  ownership  obtained  the  Tictory,  and  r«gned  snpreme 
as  it  does  noir. 

And  when,  in  the  leading  states,  the  principle  of  coQectire 
property  which  underlay  die  gens  had  lost  its  vital  force^ 
the  gene  fell  or  was  overthrown  and  crumbled  to  dust 
This  mighty  fabric,  the  most  conudeiable  perhaps  of  all 
human  institutions,  has  broken  down  everywhere,  but  it 
has  not  been  totally  destroyed.  Its  dShrii  lie  broadcast 
OTer  the  earth,  from  Bajputana  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  thence  to  America.  In  the  atill  eziating  Bow  or 
Villagt  Communitiea  in  the  Eatt  cudWeit,  as  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  we  see  living  renmanta  of  that  instituUou  in 
which  formerly  all  ideas  of  peace,  tndnstiy,  justice,  and 
progress  had  centred.  Once  the  gens  was  all,  and  it  was 
believed  that  it  would  remain  all  to  all  time.  At  that 
period,  the  gens  was  a  political  and  a  religions  no  less  than 
a  family  institution;  each  gens  was  a  complete  state  in 
itaelf.  Where  the  gentes  absorbed  all  the  members  of  the 
tribe,  leaving  nobody  out  of  its  pale,  and  giving  a  fair 
share  to  all,  the  indtttutton  was  perfectly  compatible  with 
progress,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  But  it  happened  other- 
wise in  many  instancea,  and  especially  among  the  gentes 
whieh  are  the  best  known  to  ns,  those  of  Greece  and  Borne. 
There  the  gentae  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
the  first  organized  body  to  arrt^te  all  power,  and  most 
obstinately  they  kept  it,  making  themselves  a  privileged 
class,  ruling  a  mob  of  paupers,  exiles,  fugitives,  runaway 
slaves,  and  their  progeny  the  protttariate.  Theoretically 
the  gens  might  have  endured  for  ever,  if  it  had  consented 
to  take  up  outsiders.  But  collective  bodin  lack  generosity, 
•specially  when  they  are  powerfuL  The  gentiles  went 
on  increasing  the  number  of  non-gentiles  by  their  raids 
and  wars,  eonqaering  and  snalaTing  oUier  free  nen,  until 
tha  privileged  ones  were  ontnnmberad,  outwitted,  and 
finally  onstad  from  power  hf  the  mnttifeod*  of  the  non* 
possssHHN.  And  thus  sovereignty,  which  fbr  long  ages 
rr^ted  upon  tlia  familj  system,  rests  now  opon  the  terri 
turial  lyitam. 

TII,  ImMtMtnal  Dewdopmentf  Langvagtt  £A«ra(Hrs, 
emd  Arii. — ^To  no  other  anxfliaij  idanea  is  ethaology  ao 
mneh  indebted  ea  to  pUIeloBT*    3Tot  long  ago  the  two 


Bcienoes  were  eonfoonded  with  each  other,  and  pumly 
linguistic  ditquicitions  went  under  the  name  of  "ethno- 
praphio  researches,'  as  in  the  Atla»_  of  BalU,  where  the 
word  "  ethnography*  occurs  porhapa  for  the  first  time 
1626). 

Formerly  the  words  "nations"  and  "languagea*  were 
synonymoos.  In  Qenesis  the  confusion  of  the  tongues  is 
said  to  hare  caused  the  separation  of  mankind  into  aatioot, 
A  language  is  to  be  considered  as  Ulc  collective  brain 
of  a  nation ;  the  vocabulary  shows  the  richnecs  of  its  idea*, 
the  syntax  how  it  works  them.  TVhile  our  lexicographetn 
count  their  words  by*  the  too  thoosauds,  we  are  assured 
that  the  aavage  ia  scarcely  able  to  use  more  than  twelve 
hundred  words,  and  that  many  English  rustics  have  not 
mure  than  four  or  five  hundred  words  at  their  disposal 
A  nation's  language  is  the  sum  of  its  developed  intellect, 
the  record  of  its  previous  intellectnal  efforts.  From  that 
store  tA  accumulated  ideas  and  feelings  oar  children  draw 
the  best  part  of  their  ijiformation,  the  most  <A  their  morals. 
Our  mother  tongue  ia  our  intelleetoal  moth  aria  nd. 

Ibt  along  tima^the  eloiAent  of  nwehad  bean  considered 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  ethnological  factors.  Some  even 
drew  brtween  Aryans  and  non-Aiyans  a  line  whidt  would 
have  been  scarcely  ihaiper  if  it  had  been  between  men 
and  brnta^  Bnt  after  ul,  afSnity  of  blood  seams  to  have 
much  leas  infinenee  on  men  than  the  a£^ty  U  nli< 
gions,  and  the  affinity  of  religiraa  less  than  the  affinity  of 
langnage^  at  least  ia  modem  times, — fw  this  reason,  that 
language  is  the  sum  and  religion  a  part  only  61  our 
thMghts.  A  curious  example  of  the  power  of  language  is 
oheerved  in  Roomania.  Its  inhabitants  claim  descant  friSm 
Italian  colonists,  an  obscure  and  certainl)  very  mixed  stock. 
For  a  time  they  were  thought  to  have  disappeared  among 
the  Slavs,  whose  Greek  religion  had  already  ctmqnered 
them,  and  already  acted  powerfully  on  their  language.  But 
the  language  which  had  been  brought  to  the  ^Ins  of 
Moldo-WalUchia  by  poor  soldiers  and  ignorant  peasants 
stubbornly  resisted  extinction,  and  at  last  obtained  the 
advantage  over  its  invader,  because  as  a  rehide  t&  thonf^t 
it  brought  with  it  Ae  ideas  and  memories  which  are 
preserved  in  the  pages  vi.  Tirgil  and  Cicero,  and  finally 
the  Bonmaniaos  elect  od  to  enter  into  the  f  ellovrshtp  <A  Latin 
nations.  It  ia  the  English  language  which  in  the  United 
States  has  welded  into  one  nation  the  motley  crowd  of 
immigrants  landing  from  lo  mai^  oonntriea  and  profesBlng 
so  many  religions, 

Ethnologiats,  as  such,  are  not  concerned  to  inquire  into 
the  difficult  problem  of  the  origin  of  languages,  which  ia 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  professed  philok^sts.  The  solu. 
tions,  however,  which  seem  self-evident  to  linguists  on 
mere  pbilologio  grounds,  if  they  do  not  tally  with  ethnolo- 
gical experience,  will  have  their  acceptance  postponed  by 
ethnologists  until  further  examination.  For  example,  some 
authors  will  have  it  that  nations  moat  be  considered  aa 
belonging  to  different  races,  and  descended  from  ancestors 
of  totally  inconsonant  minds,  if  one  usee  aa  a  prefix  what 
another  would  use  aa  a  auffix,  or  if  one  pnta  the  attribute 
after  the  substantive  when  another  puts  it  before.  Between 
the  iwlatimg,  the  a^utinatm,  and  the  infiexwiuit  languages 
they  have  drawn  &s  same  distinctions  as  those  established 
by  the  botanists  between  acotyledonoui^  monocofyle- 
dodous,  and  dicotyledonous  plants ;  and  they  want  the  ethno- 
logists to  claaaify  nationa  accordingly, — the -last  of  the 
three,  t-e.,  the  inflexional,  being  suppoeed  to  have  a  pr^ 
pooderance  as  great  as  that  of  tibe  vertebrates  over  the  in- 
vertebratea.  And,  furthannore^  omsidering  that  the  in- 
flezioiuil  langnagea  are  lees  sonorous  and  abwida&t  in  forms 
than  th^  were  ia  fheir  earUer  stages,  phikdogists  toe': 
mndi  to  heart  n^iat  th«y  ngarded  as  a  linguistie  detanora 
tion.  From  that  degeaeratio^l^^^fi^^m^ 
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tioD  to  tho  baluf  ibaH  IniigiMge  ii  ft  diviiM  leTeUtioiit  or 
«t  iMflt  a  Bodden  andBpontoneous  birth  intlie  uul  oC  erwy 
nee  (B«nan).  Thii  theoi7«  wliieh  presupposed  the  pitinlity 
of  races,  may  ba  van*  aooeptaUe  to  philolt^iista,  bat  is  one 
mtb  which  moat  etandogiala  do  not  agtM.  When  philo- 
k^^iti  Ma  a  diffemwe  in  nature,  edinmo^;iits  aee  rattier  a 
diffsnnea  in  degree;  tiuy  object  that  "  it  most  sot  be  by 
anj  means  mpposed  that  onnplezity  in  language  impUea 
axceDenea  or  even  completanesa." 

What  mare  i^ilologists  call  debaumen^  philol<^t8 
who  are  also  pliUosophera  call  improvement.  Mere  artiata 
or  eaUig»phers  may  deplore  the  detniomtiott  of  luero- 
gtyphifla  inth  elabcoate  drawings  into  a  cnrriTe,  demotic 
writing  whidi  has  led  to  tiw  adopHon  of  cor  unincturesque 
ahdubetaL  **Thephoiuo  iteration,"  aa;a  an  able  linguist, 
IL  Michel  Br&J,  **  helped  the  omaneipation  of  thought ;  it 
furthered  the  first  steps  of  man  in  tiie  path  of  abstraot 
thought ;  it  gave  to  the  human  mind  Qm  aanu  aidatanoe 
as  a^bra  gires  to  the  mtthematileiMi,  when  it  substituted 
Bigni  more  abstract  atOl.'  Mr  fiwMt  {Languayt  and 
TfumgJU)t  eottsidoiin^  it  an  amelioration  that  En^ish  has 
east  off  "an  oflbta  uflezional  BTotom,"  does  not  lament 
that  "Engliah  is  to  be  eompared  in  put  with  agf^ntinat- 
ing  in  part  with  isolating  languages,  such  as  Gbinose." 

Ilkeaa  reservations  are  made  nxA  because  ethnologists 
think  little  of  philolc^  applied  to  ethnologic  research,  but 
rather  because  the;  know  that  alliance  to  be  a  vital  necessity, 
And  hopo  by  concerted  action  to  increase  its  usefulness. 
Fhilotogy,  like  history,  -fvas  long  limited  to  a  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  until  it  was  made  a  totally  new 
Bcieace  by  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  and  by  the  vocabularies 
which  traveOeiB  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
the  hand  of  modem  obaerven,  sndi  as  Bopp,  Schleicher, 
Ficl^  Max  Hollar,  Friedrich  MODcr,  Curtioa,  Fictet,  philo- 
has  become  a  sort  of  telescope  by  which  hnman  sight 
pcoietrates  the  night  of  centuries  long  past  "  By  marvel- 
lous efforts  of  sagacity  It  has  reconstituted  the  social  state, 
the  uses,  the  ideas,  the  beliefs  of  the  ancient  Aryaa,  whose 
moral  history  is  now  better  known  to  na  than  some  periods 
of  Boman  Matoty.  It  has  discovered  bonds  of  parentage 
between  nation^  which,  as  the  Greeks  and  Fergana  did, 
reproached  each  other  with  being  barbarians,  and  it 
has  descried  a  diversity  of  origin  between  nation^  which, 
as  the  Greeks  and  £gyptiens,  thought  themselves  to  be 
closely  allied"  ^r^).  How  the  sagacity  of  the  philo- 
logists adds  to  tne  achievements  of  ethnology  is  shown  by 
Peschel,  who  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  their  labours  iai 
finding  out  where  was  tb»  cradle  <tf  our  Indo-European 
anceston : — 

"  When  tba  tncicnt  rocsbnluy  of  the  prtmordiiil  Aiyao  sga  It 
restbred  by  collecting  tba  roota  codhooq  to  all  tKa  membon,  ve  tX 
tha  aama  tima  obtarn  an  oatltna  <rf  tba  aodal  eanditioa  <a  thns 
nationa  in  tha  moat  anclvnt  pcriocL  Wa  tltna  Icam  t&at  they  alroidf 
tUled  tha  graoacl,  plooghcd  it  wltJl  oxen,  ased  caniAgea  with  vhaeti, 
kept  oattlo  for  the  prodnctioa  of  milk,  and  Tcntoied  on  anoighbonr- 
log  saft  In  rowing  boats,  bat  did  not  ua  aalla.  It  I«  mora  thu 
dottbttnl  whether  they  smelted  tnotals,  emdally  as  the  namo  for 
ballowa  b  net  darlTaa  horn  the  primOTual  place  of  abode.  At 
flief  tttn  not  acqoalntod  there  ^th  tha  ssa  and  tbs  cat,  both 
aoneub  domcatlo  animab  In  AlVica.  tbor  had  not  as  yat  l&tcf 
chanfi;ed  anj  of  the  treamres  of  clnlliatiDn  with  the  Eg^ptiajis. 
As  tnoy  had  tha  soma  tenna  for  mow  and  winter,  and  ^e  other 
aaaaona  aftarwarda  rcocircd  dlffarant  names,  wo  nay  ba  certain  that 
In  uieiant  Arya  there  waa  ut  altamation  of  hot  and  cold  months. 
In  tbeaa  prlmitivo  abodes  dwelt  beai%  wolre%  aixd  ottera,  bat  there 
were  neither  lions  nor  tigcra.  It  lay  casbnrd  of  Nestna  In  lUcc* 
lonh^  which  In  tha  ttmo  of  Xerxes  was  tha  limit  of  the  European 
IknL  Tt  was  alao  farther  north  than  Chiulstan,  Irak-AraU,  and 
•mn  than  Aasyrta,  whore  llona  an  ctUl  to  ba  mat  with.  It  cannot 
ban  Inelndcd  tha  hl^h  lands  of  west  Iran  and  the  conthem  ahorcs 
of  the  Caoplaa  Sea,  for  tlgera  dill  wander  In  eaaroh  of  prej  aa  far  as 
those  dlamcta  Bcnoa  evcrr  seomphcr  wIH  probablj  agree  that 
tho  lBdo*Enropeana  ocoaplea  both  alopn  of  the  Cueasoa,  aa  well 
aa  the  mnarksUa  goTM  of  Dviel,  and  wen  la  the  haUt  of  vlatting 
aitber  the  Euxias  or  the  (bapUn  Sea,  perhaps  both." 


Mr  Hyde  Clarke  shows  that  tiiie  orij^nal  names  of  smus 
Aitieaa  weapons  an  stiU  names  of  ^boom, — an  interesting 
cireninBtance,  as  the  belief  gains  nonnd  in  some  qnartsn 
that  the  despised  N^iro  invaBted  tlw  smelting  and  the 
working  (tf  iron,  a  discovery  which  nuks  second  to  nnu^ 
and  to  which  are  mainly  due  tha  wonders  6L  onr  moden 
civilisation  in  this,  the  true  Iron  Age.  Qeigor  claims 
to  have  proved  thid^  as  recentiy  ai  the  Homeric  period, 
men  had  a  very  imperfect  and  even  defldent  perception  of 
colours.  Balder  stiQ  is  Herr  Yvak^  who  l»a  oonstraeo 
some  hundreds  61  proper  names  by  which  the  "foieth- 
nians,"  suppcaed  anceatcna  ttf  tiie  Celts,  Qerman^  and 
Zends,  may  have  been  called  before  Sanskrit  was  yet  bom. 
Many  other  proofs  might  be  given  that  philoh^iBt^  who 
quite  reoentiy  dared  not,  ai  It  wer^  lose  sight  of  die  Medi- 
terranean coasts,  now  navigate  the  meet  distant  seas,  far 
beymd  tiie  Ultima  Thule  of  yon. 

Umguage  ia  the  highest  wnrk  of  a  naticei,  ft  work  of  ai^ 
and  <&n  a  nation's  raly  one.  The  study  of  languages 
leads  to  the  stndy  of  popular  poetry,  of  songs,  of  danee^ 
and  of  music,  all  sulgects  upcm  which  we  possess  ft  mass  of 
information,  but  little  knowledge.  The  details  an  ready, 
collected  from  all  parts  (rf  the  world,  but  the  iTnthena  has 
not  yet  beep  made. 

It  is  a  curious  feet  that  very  accurate  and  even  artistic 
etchings  made  on  bone  or  hom^  with  the  point  of  a  flih^ 
are  found  in  the  remains  of  the  early  stone  age,  but  are 
wanting  not  only  in  the  later  jpait  the  stone  age,  but 
also  thronghout.  the  so-called  bronze  period.  The  orna- 
mentation of  pottory  waa  very  rude  and  scanty,  progressing 
very  slowly,  but  in  tiie  age  following  it  seems  to  have  takm  a 
start — imitations  of  plants  and  animals  being  essayed. 
Eskimo  an  fair  draughtsmen.  The  Indians  draw  Kke 
children.  Polynesians  do  not  draw,  bnt  carve  and  paint 
The  Bushmen  and  Kaffirs  have  no  idea  of  penpectiv^ 
the  Chinese  very  little.  Drawing  on  a  flat  stulace  r» 
qnires  a  certain  degree  of  thooght,  and  encountered  pro- 
bably much  prejudice,  because  it  was  supposed  to  catch  the 
shadow,  or  the  soul  of  the  objects.  Carvings  and  mould* 
ings  in  clay  were  easier,  not  to  execute,  bat  to  attempt 
It  is  beyond  question  that  personal  ornament  was  tiie  be* 
fanning  of  art.  Sava^  are  pasaionately  fond  of  adorning 
their  persons  with  pauting  Qnobably  the  hunters  of  Cn>> 
Magnon,  Schussenried,  and  Thayingen  bedaubed  themselTBs 
with  the  ochre  found  near  their  bones),  with  tattooing 
with  all  sorts  of  necklace^  bracelets,  necklets,  armlets, 
leggings,  breast-plates,  and  stomachers,  with  fantastie  head- 
gear, and  quills,  pearls,  shells,  and  rings  through  tlie  boss, 
ears,  and  lips.  Even  the  front  teeth  have  been  inlaid  with 
shining  knobs,  as  among  the  Dyaks.  We  are,  in  this  depart- 
ment, encumbered  by  a  mass  of  details,  which  require  to  be 
systematically  arranged,  examined,  and  compered,  in  order 
^t  thay  may  become  part  of  a  sdence,  or  even  a  science 
by  itsell 

YIIX  Seligioua  Hevelopvuntf  Mjfiha  and  LtffmdM,  3tagv 
and  i5t^p«ra(tfuMi.— -Gontroveruea  have  been  waged  upon 
this  question — "  Do  any  tribes  exist  which  have  no  kind  of 
religion  t "  What  made  the  dispute  interminable,  and  ol 
little  profit,  is  the  facbthat  the  disputants  attached  different 
meanings  to  the  same  word.  Reports  of  miBsionaries'were 
quoted,  some  afifirming,  some  den^g.  Thus  facts  have 
been  brought  forward  to  jHOve  either  that  the  Bnnaiaa 
peasants  are  very  religbtia  <a  vtaj  irreligious.  Tht  trvth 
ia  that  the  rel^giion  of  these  simple-minded  people  is  so 
mixed  up  with  superstition  that  rigorous  critics  wbo  maitt> 
tain  that  saperstition  is  the  reverse  of  religion,  as  mnch  aa 
of  morals,  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  tiiat  many  of  these 
coontry  folks  practice  real  shamaniam  under  the  cloak  of 
Greek  Christtsinity.  ^Bi^ethiMdogists  arsjiotezpectad  to 
be  either  severe  or  Indulgent;  they  have^  give  a  define. 
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tion  oorering  the  grouitd  occupied  all  raligiiaw,  ba  tkej 
tnu  «r  fiUse.  Tbaix  defimtion  ti  the  word,  althoog^  m 
viaiiimafbao  oaa,  f  alli  in  with  that  which  manj  th«ologiana 
hftTo  iMmiilatsd.  "Bcligioa  ii  tha  faeliDg  which  falla 
vpoB  man  ia  tha  pnaenca  of  the  nnknown.''  Man  fean 
sod  DUiBt  tear  the  unknown,  beeanaa  Uie  uiknown  majr 
be  dangenms  and  terrible,  beouae  tha  infinite  ia  hidden  in 
the  unknown,  lian  peretmifiea  tha  Unknown ;  when  hia 
mind  iaetroDg^y  excited,  he  cannot  do  otherwise.  And  that 
personification  he  leeki  to  pn^tiateb 

A*  regardB  aaperatitiona,  while  incff»ILta  and  social  re- 
f onnera  oonnder  them  to  be  banefnl  weeds  which  it  ia  their 
dat7  to  dig  oat  and  destroy,  ^thnt^ogieta  consider  them  aa 
wiMks  of  former  beliefs,  orer  which  the  waves  of  many 
cBDtnries  hare  washed.  The  symbol  hai  remained,  hot  its 
significanoe  is  gone;  the  comprebuiuon,  nerer  more  than 
saperfidal,  became  lost,  bat  the  reTerenoe  was  great,  and 
BorriTed.  Thna,  paganisn  nnderliea  CSirirtianity  atill, 
e^iecially  among  ignorant  nstica,  a  fact  whidi  the  word 
pMiu  itoelf  iUmtrates  (pajprnt,  oonntry  fdk). 

GUano  pagaoicm,  the  prodaot  of  a  late  i»lwli«tnj  was 
in  ita  thecoy  too  philoaophio  to  be  understood  except  by  the 
few;  it  pi^ioanded  tha  worshiped  thesonandatherae  mala 
prindplea  and  aooicea  of  light,  heat,  and  life.  It  had  aoe- 
oeeded  to  the  ao-called  chthonio  relig^ona,  of  which  Profeswer 
•  Baehofan  {MnUtrrwhl)  and  U.  Jolea  Baiasao  {Les  Onif»tm 
A  AiiMa^ws)hnebeeDtheei^«iant8.  The  Earth  Mother 
wai  then  the  centre  ni  ateUaTfadar,  and  lunar  deitios^.hiner 
deitiea  eapaciallj,  the  moon  beugoftsn  eonsideied  aa  <rf  tha 
BMleasK.  FromiBtamalevjdanoi^itBuybesiq^KMdthat 
thaaa  rdiguma  wet*  deriaad  nnder  the  V^www  of  agrieol- 
knral  pnwticea,  iriun  the  idea  of  patenil  filialaon  bc^  to 
be  dowly  erdived  bom  the  matnmal  And  the  chthonio 
relijpoM  wan  thamaalras  in  thair  cmgin  an  iiuwntl«LBpoo 
nimalwoiihip,whidic(»Teapondedto  the  liMofTMamum 
(MlMBan,  Spencer)  i^»d  Shamanism,  and  tiw  etiU  mder 
Fetichiam.  fte  lowest  idii^onsafe  charactwiwd  by  their 
containing  the  greatest  pi^ortion  of  ma^o  and  tha  least 
of  science  and  morality.  In  that  atage^  dia  hn^dUe 
powers  of  witchoraft  and  ecnery  are  made  to  explain  what- 
erer  is  not  ondentood,— even  the  fact  of  natonl  death,  the 
e^ptanatioK  of  which  caw  would  have  thouf^t  to  be  the  first 
to  lotwi  on  these  dark  intelligencesi  Bot  seeing  aroand 
them  so  many  viotent  deaths,  among  men  as  well  as  among 
brate^  Uiey  believed  that  all  death,  and  eren  all  diseases, 
were  owing  to  magia 

Hagic  has  been  analysed.  Its  essence  is  the  belief  in  the 
action  of  KpintB  or  sonls  of  dead  mea  lliat  belief  is 
called  Aracmif  {q.  k)  If  l>lor,  whoae  rnaearchea  on  the 
sabject  ctmstatnte  one  ii  the  moit  important  nralti  of 
£agliah  ethnology.    He  s^b — 

'*  Anfaainn  chsmoteruM  tribes  YctT  low  Id  the  ioala  {tf  hiu^^ 
and  thenw  awwid^  deeply  modified  u  its  tnQnnijnoii,  but  from 
first  to  last  prMttTiog  aa  anbroken  oonttbnlfar,  into  tlu  midst  of 
high  cnltnroi  Aainiam  is  the  grotmdwork  of  the  philoMphy  of 
roagioD,  from  that  of  tiie  nrtgu  op  to  that  of  driliud  men;  bot 
althonipi  It  may  at  first  SMm  to  afford  bst  a  mtacra  and  bar*  d»- 
floitioD  of  a  mialmiim  of  raligion,  it  wfU  be  lonnd  practically 
nBdent ;  tor  wbeie  the  roota  ara^  tbe  brenobw  will  gensrailf  bs 
predoead.  The  theory  of  asimlnD  divides  Into  two  great  dogmas, 
nrmtng  parts  of  ona  oanidatsnt  doctrine;  first,  onumning  sonU  of 
IndiTidoal  creatans,  capable  of  continned  eziatanoa  after  death: 
aeoond,  eoneeraing  other  spirita,  upward  to  the  rank  of  powerful 
deities.  SpiritaaT  beings  are  held  to  affeot  or  oontrol  the  events 
of  tiie  Batecial  world,  and  man'a  life  here  end  hereafter:  and  it 
hdng  eon«dered  that  they  hold  interoonrss  with  men  and  reoeive 
fueaaue  or  diapleasare  from  hnman  aotiona,  the  balial  in  thrir 
eziMetwe  leads  natonlly  boodot  or  later,  to  actiTe  reverenoa  and 
in^tiatioB." 

Indicationa  are  not  wanting  that  prehistoric  men  were 
addicted  to  magic.  In  the  Swiss  lake^wellings,  cresceat- 
shaped  implementa  in  baked  earth  have  been  found,  which 
are  sappoaed  by  aonia  to  be  amnlet^  and  ralatad  to  niooo 


wwship;  and  ^  ihaenoa  of  all  bones  of  haiaa  in  the 
kitchen  middens  ia  generally  explained  by  a  snpeiatitiodB 
avoidance  of  that  aidmafa  fleaL 

Saperstition  or  prehistMie  religion  still  snrvivee  even 
in  the  hchit  of  eiviUxed  Europe,  where  many  <rf  its  biearre 
and  gioteeque  pncticea  are  to  be  found  similar  to  those 
prevailing  in  China,  and  in  the  dwrk  comen  of  Africa  and 
Australia.  How  is  this  tmiveraal  iwevalenoe  to  be  ex- 
plained t  Does  it  prove  that  the  communications  between 
distant  mamben  tha  human  family  were  more  active 
than  it  is  commonly  anppoee!!  that  they  weret  Boes 
it  prove  that  we  did  all  oome  from  the  same  stock  t  Or  is 
the  true  explanation  this,  that  the  similarity  of  effects 
reenlts  from  the  similarity  of  cauoea,  and  that  men  evolved 
analogous  beliefs  -becanse  they  have  analogoua  minds  1  Mr 
Herbert  Bpepcer  (Animal  Worik^)  is  of  opiniou  that, 
considering  the  som  of  knowledge  which  primitive  men 
possaseed,  and  the  imperfection  U  their  signs  of  langoage 
and  thought^  the  conclusions  which  th^  arrived  at  were 
after  all  the  most  reasonable.  TUl  recently  sensible  men 
did  but  shrug  their  shoulders  when  they  heard  of  super- 
■titions.  Th^  had  little  thouj^t  ci  oc41ecting  them  with 
care,  and  still  less  of  studying  them  in  eameet  as  subjects 
of  scientific  inquiry,  and  preciona  as  embodying  the  oldeet 
aocesaible  thoughts  of  mankind.  Some  b^hming  has  been 
made.  Brandes,  Hendereon,  and  Wright  in  fji^and, 
Wuttke  in  Qermany,  Krautzwald  in  Esthonia,  Grohmann 
in  Bohemia  Dennye  and  Doolittle  in  China,  and  many 
otheza  have  coUeetad  preciona  docnmenta.  A  mass  m 
material  liea  acattered  abont^  eepeoially  in  hooka  cl  travels 
Ezplonn  in  thia  £eld  at  inqniiy'oB^t  not  to  he  repelled 
the  amount  of  nmoanaa  tiiaiy  encounter  j  tha  more  abanrd 
the  text,  tibe  more  andent  and  genuine  U  probably  ia.  Moat 
things  woidd  be  inaxpUoabta  if  they  stood  alone^  but  ona 
explains  anoianK  Hei«|  aa  la  natural  history,  die  valna 
and  sigttiftealkion  of  tha  individual  ohjeet  la  best  peroeiTad 
when  it  is  examined  in  the  aeriea  to  whidi  it  behm^ 

Fairy  talea>and  popular  legmda  find  little  favour  with 
many  anti^|htaBad  pet^lau  Of  eonraa  if  theu  talee  were  to 
ba  taken  bterally,  they  voold  he  pronounced  pure  umaenae, 
but  their  meaning  like  that  irf  poetry,  is  an  ideal  one;  diey 
are  intended  to  please  and  invigorate  the  imagination  of 
children.  In  ancient  timely  when  their  primitive  form  and 
meaning  were  lees  altered,  they  had  s  higher  purpoae^ 
Thoee  mixed  up  with  animal  atniee  ol  a  certain  character 
appear  to  have  been  Boddhist  pomblee  intended  to  teach 
feimeoa  and  goodness  towards  "the  weaker  brethren." 
But  althongh  twenty  centniiee  old  and  more,  they  belong 
to  the  later  ereetiona  ia  the  development  <^  human 
thougfaL  The  <ddeat  atones  are  acr^ia  of  prehistoric  myths, 
coemologiee,  and  epica.  Although  they  him  been  patched 
up  a  thonaand  times,  th^  have  still  kept  enong^  of  their 
original  traits  to  be  still  recognixabla 

And  it  is  not  only  popular  talee  end  pffyrerbs  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  records  ot  ancient  lore,  but  also  children's 
plays,  nursery  rhymes,  and  infantine  ■  dances,  as  haa  been 
pcnnted  out  by  Tylor  and  by  Bochhols  {Kindtrlied  und 
KindertpieC).  Among  Kirghiz,  Gtuneee,  Redskins,  and 
Bantu  negroes,  oonnterparta  have  been  found  to  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odgtmf,  to  the  grand  myths  of  Herculee  and  Pro- 
metheus, to  tha  traditions  of  the  Argonauts,  ot  Danae,  Andro- 
mede,  Praeerpine,  not  to  fo^t  the  most  charming  romance 
of  Paychei  During  the  Middle  Agee  many  M  those  tales  were 
bedaubed  with  thedogieal  additi<ms,  and  transformed  into 
hagiologiai  and  "  GoUen  lAgendo."  As  such  they  hod  a 
separate  existence,  but  fortunately  they  did  not  obliterate 
the  recollection  of  the  migiuals  £rom  which  th^  sprang. 
Struck  with  a  happy  idea,  and  wishing  to  prove  tbtt  the 
modema  wen  aa  good  as  the  ancients,  C^les  Pi^ult 
pBt  his  ComCm  into  writiaib  w^ich  he  littia  su^e£t3d  to  be 
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M  old,  and  ercn  ot  tbe  same  covey  u  those  of  the  Qmeks. 
Hm  umtiMii  vera  ganB  ^  eleguit  amj^^f  ud  tbeir 
■ocean  caiutd  them  to  be  folluwad  br  many  similar  pro- 
ductions, «lueh  irare  eqoyed  u  lic^  litantnn,  udr 
jdsntifie  impwt  beiog  liUle  fiin|ected,  mitil  tlie  biotiwn 
Qrinnn  ooDeoted  flie  iWadU  Anoat^uvikM,  <am  of  tiw 
nuMt  pcqmlar  books  poUuhiBd  in  thii  centoij.  ^Mie 
■BTanti  opaneda  meet  fartfla  field  of  inTestigalaon  by  their 
diworeiy  that  many  Qennaa  praolar  tales  had  for  tl^  std>- 
str^am  Qarman  mythology.  Aoalbwt  KiUme's  fferabtui^ 
de*  Feuen  marked  a  new  atep.  He  showed  most  deariy 
that  oar  talea  have  the  same  relation  with  the  old  Yedan 
mythology  as  our  langnages  with  the  Sanskrit,  Benlqr 
pCDTed  by  other  considerations  the  same  tiieaia.  Fi^IowiDg 
them,  H.  Br^  gare  in  his  l£ytke  dt  Caau  a  modu 
of  science  made  clear  and  [feasant.  A  host  of  diligent 
Msarehen,  mostly  Oermana,  for  titeOermaos  have  taken  the 
lead  in  tiiia  departmentt  devoted  tfaemselns  to  epUectiiig, 
translating  conunmting  npcm  popular  tales,  amgB,  and 
mythology.  Folklore  now  constitutes  quite  a  special  Uteia- 
tar&  We  hare  alreac^  leganda  from  all  fire  parts  of  tha 
world,  legends  from  neujy  erery  important  eountiy,  and  in 
8<mie  eoantriea  from  almost  erery  pminea  Tha  immense 
task  of  sifting  and  reotmatmctingpnhistorioaqlihnlagyhaa 
next  to  be  commenced. 

IX  Jtutice  and  2£oral$. — Law  is  anterior  to  jostiee. 
The  lower  racee,  says  Lubbock,  are  deficient  in  any  idea 
of  righ^  tiiQugh  quite  familiar  with  that  d  law.  In  fact, 
dril  law,  in  ita  origiD,  is  a  cnstom  and  nothing  else, — a 
custom  meeting  some  particular  wanfc.  Therefore  laws 
will  not  last  if  they  be  ubitrary,  if  they  be  founded  on'  the 
caprice  of  a  legislator,  and  do  not  sabaerre  the  intereata  of 
the  majority.  True  laws  are  the  ezpreasion  of  the  people's 
will ;  legidature  and  magistracy  are  del^aticms  of  the 
people's  anthority.  In  primitiTe  communitiea  such  delega- 
tion is  often  uncalled  for ;  the  community  acts  directly  as 
judge  and  law-giver,  its  resolutions  being  guided  not  by 
abstract  principlea  td  justice,  but  by  self-interest  and  a 
desire  for  self-preserration, — seldom,  if  ever,  by  unselfish 
considerations.  "jSo/im  poptdi  tvprtma  lex."  As  the 
communis  enlargee  tiiis  feeling  widens  and  -beccones 
generalized ;  by  degrees  the  idea  of  justice  is  evolTed  out 
of  common  convenienoe.  Absorbed  by  their  petty  local 
interests,  early  tribes  could  scucely  realise  t^  idea  of 
absolate  jnstioe,  which  is  ins^iarabte  .from  the  idea  of 
mankind  at  large.  Both  idau  are  o{  a  reoent  origin ;  they 
aeem  eontempotanoons  with  tiie  rise  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  it  etrore  to  take  possession  of  the  whde  world,  and 
when  the  pontire  principles  of  jurispmdenoe  were  set  forth 
fritha  logui,  a  Tupur/aiidalnciidity  notsmpassed,  not  enn 
equalled  sinoa  Our  avilised  countries  ban  enrit^ied  tSiem* 
stdres  with  a  putdarons  apparatus  of  written  laws,  which 
are,  «  are  affirmed  to  be,  the  outgrowth  of  oastomary  laws, 
and  an  aeoepted  fiction  sets  forth  that  erery  cittsen  knowa 
and  nnderstands  perfectly  that  immwnae  miscellany  of  rules 
and  atatntaa. 

■Criminal  law  has  a  sindlar  origin ;  it  is  the  part  of  justice 
avolred  out  of  rengeance,  whicli,  from  being  with  some 
am'TnaU  And  the  lowQst  tribea  a  boundless  passion,  was  by 
degrees  restiained,  acquired  a  definite  form,  and. became 
the  law  of  rttaliaUon, — *'  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  From  that  princi[de  men  were  sure  to 
infer,  "  Do  «ot  to  oUieta  wl^t  tbon  wouldst  not  like  to 
be  done  to  thysetf,"— 4he  negative  side  of  a  principle 
which  was  for  aooner  understood  than  its  positiTe  s^e, 
"Do  unto  othen  as  ye  would  tiiat  men  should  do  unto 
yott."  The  abudonment  of  vendetta  is  one  of  the 
•tepe  which  lead  from  semi-dTilifation  towards  cirilisa* 
tion.  But  ita  adoption  by  primitive  communities  had  in 
its  time  heraldeil  an  imtHored  atate  of  things   Ba  prin- 


ciple  is  that  all  the  menben  of  a  geiis  an  booad  te 
BTMige  the  death  or  tha  hart  of  any  individnsi  memlw 
Thereby  the  gentiles  were  inTolred  in  owtinosl  trooUa 
•  By  degraaa  thqr  came  to  find  out  that  the  snrait  wij 
to  minimiia  the  tronbka  arising  out  of  rendetta  «■  to 
avoid  ita  eanaes.  ^Hus  lad  to  tiw  ■'*ft™""g  of  manitsK 
The  next  step  waa  few  the  gens  to  impose  upon  its  affiliatii 
tha  oUigatton  .to  resort  direetfy  to  its  tribunal  In  gsm  a( 
offences.  Thus  by  degrees  redress  cam*  to  be  snbititaM 
for  revenge,  and  justice  taken  at  oD^a  own  hand  to  be  r» 
garded  as  fit  <aily  for  barbarians. 

Like  the  tribe,  the  gens  was  fen-  its  members  an  enlaiged 
ael^  and  its  motto  waa — One  for  all,  all  f(v  ckib, — an  ideal 
motto  among  brothers  in  a  brotherhood,  but  one  fit  alw 
to  promote'  strifes  of  brotherhood  against  Iffotheilioed. 
Friandahip,  h(mesty,  justice,  and  oven  self-eacrifice  within 
the  cirde  of  kinship.;  cunning,  violenee,  murder,  inthttB 
Ixxttality  oatBid&  The  gentile  stood  by  the  gentile  k 
weal  or  woe^  itx  wrong  or  right.  Men's  mindi  and  haiti 
are  now  so  far  enlaced  that  they  can  embttoa  the  idea 
of  a  whole  country,  their  own.  But  have  we  gone  mDj 
mnch  further) 

Z.  2*rogrt»t. — Ethnology,  inits  actual  state,  ceatawepon 
tha  theory  of  progress.  It  has  not  cmly  to  prove  &e  enst 
enca  of  progress,  it  has  to  demtmatrate  bow  it  Qpmtn,iiid 
to  measure  tha  amount  <tf  its  work  in  Hm  different  p^oda 
ftogresa,  put  in  question  in  all  the  Inanchea  d  kmao 
development,  is  nowhere  more  fiercely  diacnssed  dun  in 
ita  relation  to  justice  and  morals.  This  ia  the  mort  inport- 
ant,  the  meet  interesting,  and  also  the  meet  perpladiig 
t^ieine.  It  is  the  easiest  to  disoourae  upon,  as  iken  an  bo 
external  standards  by  which  to  measure  intcnrnalidieiioineia, 
no  fixed  canon  by  which  to  oranpute  Ihe  erer-ahif  tin;  com- 
ktions  between  the  two  great  piineiplea  of  socisl  order  u>d 
individual  liberty— caatom  and  prograss,  whidi,  far  from 
working  harmoniously  together,  clash  so  often  one  agaioit 
the  other.  This  question  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  me: 
it  has  very  practical  bearings,  now  tlurt  our  civiliatitai  ii 
about  to  take  poesesnon  of  all  the  Worid, — now  that 
sentativee  of  our  eultnre  invade  in  ao  many  plscea  tin 
soil  occu^oed  by  lees  advanced  oommunities.  Bdon  tbt 
last  remainders  of  andent  ages  be  destroyed,  it  is  eertainl; 
worthwhile  to  pause  and  to  consider.  Are  we  li^tindoiiig 
away  with  them,  and  will  the  world  at  large  be  a  gsiaer  hj 
it  t  The  United  Statea,  the  colonial  administtatioai^  *n 
constantly  called  on  to  deal  with  natave  leaurvBS,  Diti*> 
wars,  and,  alaa  I  with  native  extsrmination.  We  csutBt 
foigat  diat  the  landing  of  Colnmbna  at  Gtanaham  coat  tt* 
livH  of  many  milliona  of  Amaiean  and  Afrjeaa  ^tuignu^ 
and  tiiat  the  kst  Taamsirian,  the  last  GnandW)  the  hit 
Baothni,  have  been  '^improved"  off  tha  laoa  of 
We  can  hardly  regard  with  nwnifrai*  feelinga  tiw 
that  tita  whole  ot  tha  African  continant  wUl  soon  be 
to  "European  mterpriMi" 

We  will  j^ve  en  epitome  of  tha  debates  which  an 
on,  striking  oS  many  a^nments  fxx  tha  sake  of 
It  will  be  but  fair  to  give  the  first  word  to  a  friend  of  w 

attacked  and  (must  we  say  t)  the  doomed  neiM. 

Ms  WtUace,  after  having  given  a  fihatadiig  jdetme  of  tm 
H«l«jrcommaiiiti«whiiihhelLadvisitsa.taneiiB:  .  .  .  ""U^ 
remukftbla  that  among  people  in  a  verj  low  etage  of  dvilintioii  wt 
And  acnne  approach  to  aooh  a  wrfaetaosial  state,  bch  man  acnpn- 
lotulyreBpfcta  the  rights  oThta  taUow,  and  anr  iaftw^tua  of 
rights  rarely  at  vmr  takaa  plaob   In  saoh  eoanaiutr^  *f 
iwarijeqnaL    Tharaan  none  of  thete  wide  distinetioiia,  « 
tion  and  ignorance,  wealth  and  porar^,  neater  and  sarraat, 
an  the  prodoct  U  ou  civilization ;  there  is  not  that  aeven  otnniw- 
titioa  and  stroBde  fiir  extatanos  or  for  weslth  which  »•  <M» 
population  erdvfflied  comtrias  inevitably  create.  . .  »  » 
too  mnch  to  aay  that  tha  naaa  of  onr^wpnlationa  Jtsre  ao* 
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Such  pietarM  u  that  drtim  hy  Mr  Wallact  an  Bot 
anfroqaent,  and  wa  might  hare  transcnbed  maay  pleaatot 

deacriptioaa  of  the  peace,  concord,  and  fraternity  reigning 
among  the  Todas,  Aleutianj,  and  tome  uther  primitive 

communities. 

Now  comes  the  indictment  by  Lubbock,  Tylor,  and 
others.    It  ia  a  hear;  one. 

"  The  Teddaht  of  Ctylon  m  «f  optaioa  that  it  rignifiM  littk 
vhethn  th*7  do  right  or  wiong"  (Dartot).  "To  AaatiaUaas 
tha  vordi  good  and  bad  had  nCtraiteo  to  taata  or  bodilr  comToit, 
and  did  not  eonnj  snj  idm  pt  right  or  wron^  ,  .  .  Tba  whola 
tf  ndvnoj  of  tluir  ifitam  is  to  giro  tvtrj  thing  to  the  itron^  to  tha 
prcjodtM  tiia  jouda  and  mors  partaonlarlj  to  tha  datmnant  of 
vomaa*  (LangV  .  ."To  hoIiaTi^''B»a  Sir  Oaorga  Ot^,  "that  nan 
la  a  aavag*  atata  b  andowsd  with  Iraaaom,  titfaar  w  thoudht  w  aotioo, 
is  arrouaoni  in  tha  highest  dagrea^  .  .  .  Offaaees,  ia  ^jisn  astlma- 
tlon,  an  light  or  grsra  aocoraiDff  to  the  ruk  of  the  offender.  .  ,  . 
la  Tahiti  tfia  miaaiofisrin  contidorad  tliat  ao  leas  than  two-thirds 
of  tha  ohildraa  van  noidarod^  their  parsnta'  .  .  .  "Coaacianco 
doca  not  aziat  In  Eaatam  AfKo&  Bapantsnea  axpraaaes  regret  for 
miesad  op^ortnnitiM  ot  mortal  crime.  Sobbary  oonatitatea  sn 
bonoDrabls  man.  Uardat— the  more  atrooloiii  the  midnight  crime 
tha  batter— makes  the  hero"  (Barton). 

Aad  ii  atTtlisatiaB  any  thing  ebo  t  reply  the  othera  Is  it  wit 
the  sun*  stmggla  for  axiatasea,  bnt  hara  on  «  gigantie  soda  t  la 
not  our  incewant  battle  tor  life  little  short  of  wholesale  mnrder  t 
la  ft  not  accompanied  with  the  asms  enry,  with  tha  lame  remdha- 
k33  hatred,  but  nndcr  a  tliicker  rail  of  perfidy  and  hjpocrisr  I  The 
Anthropidogisal  Sooiaty  is  London  was  told  by  the  lata  winwood 
Raade  that  among  tha  saTagea  <tf  AMcs  he  had  not  aaen  anything 
aa  bad  as  the  paaperism.  aa  the  man  of  misery  and  degradation  to 
be  found  in  oor  large  cities.  The  Anthropoloffical  Society  of  Parte 
wae  told  hj  Ur  CoudeniAa  that  in  oar  modem  Europe  tiw  moral  and 
IntalleotnsI  darelopmaat  of  tha  mnltltada  fa  not  aa  parlor  to  that  ol 
tha  Dahomians.  It  wss  said  by  Hr  Larrof :  "  Betwatn  oar  peaaanta 
and  the  primltire  saragee  there  is  little  difference.  The  religione 
and  the  moat  adranced  pbiloaophlea,  which  hold  eo  large  a  place 
In  the  history  of  maokiad  hare  oerer  been  taken  op  ia  reaktr  except 
by  a  minority  nomerieaUy  lAaignificant  Ware  thay  prontlaae  to 
tfaa  majority  f  Ho,  the^  snrmhad  it  with  new  amaleta,  new  magical 
ii.<pa,  new  forms  of  divination.  And  when  pnutical  raanlta  of 
science,  inch  aa  the  electric  telegraph,  enter  into  common  use,  their 
real  eisnifiostion  b  as  little  anderstood  by  oar  eonntry  folks  aa  it 
would  be  by  tbr  Msrqnesaa  Islander*. 

Although  there  may  hare  been  some  exa^ration  in  the 
expression,  the  facta  which  have  been  alleged  on  both  ndet 
are  true ;  noes  is  to  be  explained  or  trifled  avay. 

Thus  it  ie  evident  that  among  dvilized  men  all  ia  not 
satiefactory,  while  among  nndviJiced  all  ta  not  on  satisfac- 
tory. We  are  led  to  infer  that  ciTilisation  ampUfiea  and 
intansifiea  ita  elementi.  We  had  already  occaiion  to  note 
that  anoDg  ouraolvea  the  aztremea  are  vider  apart  tiwt 
amon^  the  barbBrianai  We  can  lay  that  we  are  at  onca 
material^  mnch  better  and  much  wone  of^  and  mcsally 
much  b^ter  and  much  worse  than  lavages.  And  as  to 
man  himself  it  can  be  said  that  oC  all  feroeioai  brutes  he 
u  the  moat  cruel,  and  of  all  gentle  Miwn^ila  ^  moBi  a0b(v 
tionate. 

Can  material  progress  be  disrated  I  'An  mcreased  pto- 
dnttion  of  food  has  enaUed  greater  numben  of  men  to 
Hve ;  their  daily  ration  of  eatablae  and  diinkablei  baa  been 
increased;  the  quality  of  tiiax  veMmenta  has  been  im- 
proved; most  people  do  not  dwell  in  damp  holes  dog  in 
the  earth ;  thoy  do  not  any  longer  rooet  in  the  branches 
of  trees.  Kot  to  speak  of  other  comforts,  Uie  invention  of 
lucifer  matches  and  of  caudles  have  been  splendid  achiev- 
ments  in  their  day.  That  the  intellectual  progress  has 
bean  prodigious  from  the  time  when  our  for^a^ers  were 
unable  to  count  their  own  fingers,  even  of  one  hand,  as 
Bpiz  and  Hartius  tell  of  the  Brazilian  Wood  Indians,  to 
the  transformation  of  mathematics  into  a  powerful  scie&tifio 
engine,  to  the  calculations  of  Newton  and  Laplace,  to  the 
wonders  of  apeotral  analysii,  ia  a  poution  nobody  dues  to 
impugn. 

Material  and  ioteHeotual  development  being  satisfactorily 
settied,  we  touch  upon  the  Taxed  question  <rf  moral  pro- 
great.  Mr  Wallace  stgrs— "While  diiliied  eommnfliriea 
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have  increased  Taatiy  beyond  the  savage  state  in  intellectual 
achievements,  we  have  not  advanced  equally  in  morale. " 
It  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  this  progress  haa  been 
immense,  and  that  it  has  been  luliculously  small, — immenae, 
if  we  consider  that  there  is  an  infinite  distance  between 
nothing  and  something ;  very  small  indeed,  if  wo  gauge 
the  precise  amount  of  that  something.  But  that  actual 
something  will  appear  larger  if  we  trace  it  to  ita  original 
state/  ot  which  we  do  not  find  the  like  among  the  present 
savagec  Their  abject  condition,  abjpct  as  it  has  been 
depicted,  is  yet  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  supposed 
primeval  man.  Everything  tends  to  prove  that  mankind, 
far  from  being  bom  with  a  vivid  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
as  the  conunoo  doctrine  will  have  it,  had  to  evolve  a  mortJ 
sense  by  a  long  process.  Through  ages  man  must  have 
collected  sensations  of  a  peculiar  sort,  which  at  first  were 
alightiy  perceptible,  and  which,  when  accumulated,  became 
that  positive  perception,  the  most  to  be  cared  for  of  our 
inherited  abibtiea.  "  The  world  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs 
Mill,  **and  has  only  just  begun  to  cast  off  injustice."  And 
we  hold  to  be  survivals  of  antecedent  ages  the  instances 
which  show  among  civilized  and  onciviltzed  an  utter  absence 
of  morality,  the  lack  of  all  fairness  and  generosity.  But  in 
our  times  these  instances  are  exceptions.  On  the  average, 
weknow  better  than  the  Bechwana,  who,  being  asked  what 
it  meant  "to  be  good,"  was  mnch  pushed,  but  finally 
answered,  "  To  be  good  it  is  to  possess  a  wife  and  cows, 
and  to  steal  one  neighbour's  wife  and  cows;"  or  than  ihe 
Pawnee,  who  said,  "He  is  a  good  man  who  is  a  hunter  i^, 
crafty  aa  a  fox,  daring  and  strong  as  a  wolf." 

A  last  question  arises — If  moral  progress  be  a  positive 
fact,  how  could  it  be  denied  by  intelligent  obsierversl 
First,  progress  is  far  from  being  always  evident  Its 
course  runs  not  incessantly  onwards  in  a  straight  line  at  s 
uniform  speed;  it  proceeds  by  irregular  motions  and  some- 
times by  curved,  by  broken,  or  even  by  spiral  lines.  Then 
we  are  apt  to  underrate  a  progress  which  has  become  a 
habit.  The  pleasure  which  an  improvement  gives  us  does 
not  last  longer  than  Its  novelty.  Veiy  soon  we  become 
used  to  it— ud  then  ««  become  conscious  that  stmn  evil, 
which  wa  had  till  tiien  borne  patiently,  has  grown  insuSer* 
abl^  and  must  be  qnitfcly  done  away  with.  We  feel  to 
the  quick  iignitioes  and  iidqnities  which  ages  ago  we  wOnld 
have  submitted  to  without  oomplaint,-^f  which  we  would 
have  bem  participants.  Till  mankind  reaches  aoma  goal 
nnknown  to  as,  its  motto  Mena  to  be^  Nero  to-rost, 
nerar  to  be  thankful 

Tltng  ethttoU^  may  be  conudered  as  the  seiuice  wbiefar 
bnilds  up  the  histoiy  of  material  atid  intelleetiul  progresa^ 
which  ratraeea  the  evolntioa  of  that  attribute,  preciona 
Bod  delicate^  of  vhieh  Dr  Handsley  has  &iely  said, 
''Morality,  the  last  acquired  faenl^  of.  man,  is  the  first 
whieh  he  is  liable  to  loaa." 

ZI.  The  Bxblicffraphy  of  ethnology  may  be  regarded  either  aa 
very  aiteunre  or  unimportant,  according  aa  we  include  all  booka 
in  which  ethnological  lubjects  are  treated,  or  as  wo  sxeluds  all 
books  which  hare  not  ethnology  for  their  prtmary  oVjcct.  Altfaough 
poweaaad  of  immenaa  territonea  in  copartnership  with  tha  aiiter 
acieneea,  ethnologr  holds  but  a  limited  proTinoe  of  its  own.  This 
remark  diapoeea  a  the  largeat  mesa  of  ethnographical  bibliography, 
in  a  work  which  contains  bibliographiea  of  other  sciences. 

Works  which  take  up  the  new  science  aa  a  whole,  and  bring  Its 
varioas  problems  together,  cannot  aa  yet  be  verynnmarona,  eapeoiaily 
if  tha  demarcation  between  ethnology  and  anthropology  b  main- 
tained. In  the  preceding  pages  the  titles  of  moat  onrrent  books 
which  are  acknoinedgad  as  afitboritativa  hara  been  mentionad,  and 
forhteTity's  sake  will  not  be  repeated.  One  of  tha  moat  important 
pnbUeationi,  the  ohjeut  of  which  b  to  set  the  science  oi^  a  solid 
loundaUon,  u  In  progress.  The  Deaeriptiv*  Sociology  commenced 
la  1867  by  Mr  Hsrbart  Spenoer,  deriaed,  cUssified,  and  arranged 
by  him,  b  compiled  and  ahstractad  In' Messrs  James  Collier,  Vchsid 
SchapMg,  md  DsTid  Dnncan.  n"|hM«?i^^ 
brongnt  t-Miothar,  will  au|iply  Chr  sthoani  ofsocial  soiSee  with 
dsfaL  standing  towsida  hb  oonolodous  in  a  relstioa  like  tiut  of 
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wUeh  aMonsti  of  tli*  abnotofw  ud  faiiBtioiit  d  diflomit  ^pM  of 
lainall  tUnd  to  tho  eonclonoa  of  tiu  biologist  Until  then  had 
been  eooh  ayatenuitio  daaeriptioDi  of  different  kinda  of  orguuiau  aa 
made  it  poanble  to  oompare  the  eonneziona  and  forma  and  aotioaa 
nnd  mods*  of  crigin  of  their  part^  the  aoienoo  of  lifb  ooold  make  no 
progreai ;  and  in  like  manner,  befon  there  ean  be  readied  in  eoeio- 
logT  gtneraHiatiocil  worthy  to  be  called  scientific,  there  most  be 
dsutite  HMmitB  of  ths  institntLons  and  sotiTitiea  of  societies,  of 
nriont  typee  and  in  raiiona  ata^  of  sTolation,  so  arrugad  as  to 
ftunisb  Uie  meaos  ot  uoettaiung  what  sociid  phenomeiw  an 
haUtoallj  associsted." 

In  the  throe  Tolnmes  of  Adolf  Banisn,  Jkr  Mnueh  in  dtr 
tMiielUt,  we  ban  abraadj  »  kind  of  ethnologjcal  anerelopadia,  a 
mine  of  in taresting  fiuta,  eaUeoted  from  the  most  ranooa  sooicea. 
The  aotluM  is  a  nuD  of  great  nading,  and  haa  liimaelf  tranDadorer 
the  known  world.  Bat  in  1860,  when  the  book  was  written,  ethno- 
logy had  not  oome  of  age,  and  inatead  of  allowing  the  facta  to  speak 
far  thenuelT3L  he  marshalled  them  in  angalnlj'  am;  to  maka  tncm 
sspport  metajuiytical  theoea. 

Imongak  other  important  books  lelating  to  gonenl  ethnology 
M«  to  be  named — Klemn'a  AtlgeKuiiu  CiuturgtieAiehU  dtr  Mtn^ 
»M*its  Gaapari'a  UrgtehidUa  dtr  JfuuekAnt.-  It.  ron  Hellwsld's 
CuUwymehtchU  i  Waits**  Ai^npologU  dtr  ir^urvtOlcm:-  Jx.  HU- 
la^MMlgtmHniKhnognifUt;  QvitM't  AiUkr^Klegi»eh$  BtUrOgt ; 
Baer  nnd  Schaafhaossn,  Der  TorgtiAicMttidi*  MmteK;  Hailey's 
MMtdi  and  S*tuJU  Sthnotogy,-  Brace's  jronual  Jtatnotogy/ 
Von  Uartitti^  &kiu>grapM*.  Ur  H.  Bancroff  a  Sativt  Saoat  ^ 
Amtrim  and  Ueinika's  iVfyMfia  eovar  onlv  parte  A  oar  gnan*^ 
bat  dasBTTs  asoaptioiiBl  iwxHd  here^  bom  tna  amount  vt  inEonna- 
tion  which  they  uord. 

Ethnognphical  maps  hsTS  been  pnbliafaed  by  BeTghaos,  Bohafarik, 
Vnaha,  Cmsrnig,  Woit^  and  other*.  In  Germany,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  "su^  of  tlu  flnda"  are  in  jaogpm.  XtapOlit  has  given 
ost  important  ^ImfiMs  TebUt. 

An  ethnological  na^  acoompliahod  with  iba  nsonroea  of  «  national 
budget,  that  of  Anstria,  is  the  JIToMra  f  ajNifitiofs  which  oontintiea 
the  series  of  the  great  scientifio  travels,  each  as  those  of  the 
"  Beagle"  and  the  "  Astrolabe,"  and  those  accomplished  br  Cook, 
Forstei,  and  BoogalnTille.  The  nlations  giren  by  traielltra 
what  they  hsTs  seen  in  fonign  parts  compooe  an  immense  go1< 
lootion,  wliich  ethnographen  aare  now  to  classify,  and  to  aifl 
eanfallf  in  order  to  extract  from  it  all  that  is  usefnL  Hodeni 
dasorlptions  bare  their  peonliar  merits,  but  the  raloe  <d  earliar 
writers  inoreasu  In  inoportioa  as  oirilbation,  which  is  gradu- 
ally imported  anrywEere,  destroys  ths  old  order  ot  thinn^  and 
giros  an  uniform  tinge  to  the  intellects  and  the  instttnfions  tA 
all  races.  Karrations  of  the  medi»Tsl  traTellon,  such  as  ICarco 
Polo  and  Ibn  Batntah,  were  nerer  found  >o  intereeting  as  they  an 
now.  We  peruse  sgaln  the  stories  of  the  C9iii(niMUiidaru^  the  bar- 
baroos  heroes  of  modem  culture,  and  thoae  of  their  twin  brothers, 
the  Conmervn  af  AtlA,  the  missionaries  of  the  third  Christian 
period,  Franciscans,  Dominicani^  Jesuit^  whose  work  among  the 
Indians  of  North  and  South  America,  among  ths  races  of  Africa, 
the  Chinese,  and  ths  Japanese,  is  nlated  in  the  eelebratod  collection 
ot  the  IaUt**  tdi^itUt,  Acocta,  LaflUn,  CharlcToiz,  Duhalde, 
Dobiishoffer,  haYe  given  tc  thp  world  mnch  Information,  as  hsTf 
also  the  modem  musionaries,  chirfly  Protestants^  among  whom  wo 
may  dte  Williams,  Ellis,  Isenbeig,  fi  rap^  Hi^at,  Callaway,  Canlia, 
Hn<k  EitsI,  Ifsti,  and,  abora  allT  Livingstons. 

Although  ethnology  be  a  new  scisnce,  it  mast  not  be  considered 
as  a  new  UTontion.  Thirty  yean  ago  not  a  fbw  booka  wen  written 
in  Tranoe  and  Oeimany,  whiob,  expoonding  the  "nhiloaophj  iA 
hiatoty"  thenin  Togne^  iroold  now-a-aayi  bars  ezponnded  tiie  "pro- 
cnas  of  cultun."  The  most  antiquated,  inspired  by  the  sclioofs  of 
Hee^  and  SohsUinn^  contain  leas  of  history  than  of  so-called  philo- 
sophy ;  the  best,  in^ired  rather  by  Herd«r  Hid  Vioo,  oontain  mon  of 
Uota  than  of  matufaysics.  Boms  of  their  aathors  wars  ikwdy  ath- 
ndogists  without  knowing  it,  —among  them.  Buckle,  whose  OmliM- 
iion  M  Aif  Zand'ma^  be  eonsidered  as  one  of  the  works  which  open 
the  <i«w  pttiod  of  history,  aa  modified  by  ethnology. 

The  budlogra^y  of  a  aotenca  giving  Iti  history  in  a  otndanasd 
Conn,  It  murt  be  add  that  ttu  aonur^toBM  of  my  •thMgtaphM'i 


libniT  an  tita  works  of  Uia  gnil  Uaterinu  HandoiiH  and  Tadto^ 
and  taat  ths  first  axponidn  of  fhs  modem  ^ineiplet  of  atlinidogj 
is  the  poet  Lacretios. 

In  oontrsat  with  the  paooity  of  the  publications  which  profea 
to  giT*  the  synthesis  of  ethnology,  one  mar  notico  the  saiMt- 
abimdance  of  books,  memoirs,  esssys,  and  icaaer  works  whidi 
discuss  all  kinds  of  ethnologie  matten  and  pointa  of  detaiL  Ethne- 
lo0  being  in  great  favour  with  the  public,  then  appear  in  nvicwi 
aiu,  uagarines,  and  even  in  the  weekly  and  daily  preaa,  articiei 
which  an  ethnognpher  should  diligently  collect  A  liat  of  theis 
varioos  publioations  appears  ovory  ysar  in  tha  Bmnswick  ArAn 
/9ir  AnOiropetcfU.  It  isno^  and  eoold  not  bs^  eomplata^  but,  an^ 
as  It  is,  it  meats  most  wants^ 

TIm  Isamed  sodstiea  scattsred  throughout  tha  dvilind  wotld 
act  in  aeientiAo  mattm  aa  the  lakes  and  reservoin  of  the  hi^  lands 
do  in  the  hydrognphio  ayatem;  thay  collect  and  purify  the  wstcn 
of  tomnts  and  riruleta,  uiey  r^ulate  their  outlet.  In  all  European 
caiHtals,  and  in  some  other  cities  aa  Washington,  Toronto,  Bio 
Jsneiro,  Calcatta,  Tad4o,  T^ia,  Kelboome,  Cain,  aansta  aad 
scientists  mast  in  AeadMnies,  and,  in  the  TratuattinrnM  d  their 
divarae  aectiona,  ethnology  oomea  iu  for  a  part  of  their  attentiOD. 
Societioa  of  anthropology  and  ethnology  have  eonstitated  them- 
selves SB  aspante  bodies  in  London,  Pans,  Borne,  Florence,  lladrid, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Duttsi^  Laipai(^  Dresdsn,  Xuniah,  and  Btntt^ait 

Prom  their  inflaenos  and  tna  data  ol  their  fbondatiim,  tha  aocieties 
of  London  and  Paris  an  to  be  ranked  first  To  the  impolae  givea 
by  the  BodM  Anthropoloaqae  an  often  ascribed  the  gnat  ttridce 
nesntlv  made  by  anthropou^.  This  association  was  founded  br 
men  wao  mostly  want  to  work  with  a  precision  which  originated 
in  Ha  methods  St  anatomy,  physiologv,  archnologr,  paUeontology, 
and  philology,  tb*  lights  from  whi<fh  they  projeetea  aimoltsneoasly 
on  their  favonrits  soienoe.  The  vastnes*  ol  Gnat  Britain'a  ooloiiai 
emrar^  tho  divanity  of  jts  dines,  nceay  and  ereeda,  the  nagni- 
tods  of  bi^and's  commercial  navy,  vhidi  has  bacoma  tha  gsaatal 
oaixiar  of  ua  «wld,  tbo  Esdlity  inth  which  EnglishmoB  onigtats 
or  travel  abroad,  have  given  to  ethnof^phic  mattan  in  this  country 
an  interest  and  an  importance  which  they  have  not  eleewhere. 
Hence  the  directness  am  the  rariety  of  (he  communicatioaa  whidi 
an  tnnamittad  to  ths  Anthropological  Institute  in  Loiidon.  Tha 
oharaeter  td  tha  two  aociaties  relwcta  itself  in  their  pubBicalunB; 
tha  Stvtu  tPAnthropoloi^  as  edited  by  Dr  Paul  Broea,  ha*  a  ]«*■ 
ferenoe  for  biology,  and  the'  Journal  if  ikt  JmtituU,  aa  edited  by 
ICr  John  Evana  and  U^or-Oeneral  Lane  Pox— the  best  anthoritits 
on  flints  and  on  primitive  weapon*  and  implementa — has  a  markwl 
preference  fat  arcluBology  and  the  domestic  arta.  In  almoat  every 
cousidenble  town  of  Germany  then  is  some  socie^  affiliated  to  the 
Urge  Deutsche  GoieUaebaft  fUr  Anthropologic,  Ethnologie,  und 
Urgeechichte^  which  nomben  about  VMQ  mam  ben,  and  iaauee  ths 
Aratin^r  AnthrMtihgia  slrasdy  nsmad,  edited  qy  Dr  Tirchai^ 
Eck,  Ltndenschmtdt^  nth  many  ooUabontsor^  mostly  phyaidana 
and  naturalists. 

Another  publication,  mon  ethnological  in  character,  is  ths 
ZtUachrifl  /Sr  EthiwilogU,  edited  by  the  great  trareUer  sad  most 
leaned  man,  Adolf  Baatian.  lu  the  Sc&ndinavisn  eountriea,  and 
in  Hungary,  patriotism  fosters  tho  pnhistorio  studies  by  the  h^ 
of  throwing  some  light  on  the  misty  figures  of  gigantio  ancesbtta. 
Since  the  i&soovery  of  the  lake-dwsllinga,  by  which  a  soddaa  in- 
terest was  awakened  in  archvological  punuite,  ethuologr  haa  been 
a  tkvoorita  rtndv  in  Bwitxeriand.  Italy,  which  alto  had  Uko* 
dweUings  sa  well  as  terraraar*^  whole  cIUbs  buried  in  the  soil,  te., 
and  whuih  taems  with  predons  remsins  of  Soman,  Greek,  Etnisca^ 
and  Oriental  origin,  addicta  herself  with  soma  seal  to  theas  re- 
seairches,  tha  reauts  being  given  forth  especially  in  the  ArdUwk 
drit  Antropotoffia  <  Btnoiogia,  and  the  Fi^to-ttmuogia  Haliana. 

Not  to  bs  omitted  an  the  Tow  du  MoiuU,  which  has  been  tian> 
latad  perhaps  in  svery  civilised  langoagt^  and  even  into  JanaiKae; 
the  OMnu  of  Herr  Karl  Andi^;  the  Autlamd  of  ft.  tod  HtU- 
wsld;  the  MaUriam  pour  mrvir  A  TiUMn  primiHtt  if  lurtwre'It 
ds  Ihomm*  of  Cartailhae  and  Pontdouce.  kCany  publtcationa  wUch 
give  occastoually  valuable  ethnographic  information,  but  which 
beatow  on  gaognpby,  histwy,  and  philfdogy  tha  lanast  ahan  a( 
dMlratt«itoi,BBrtlwftMdiiw.  BBL) 
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GT^A.  Moant  Stna,  one  of  die  most  celebrated 
TuIcaaoeB  in  tlie  world,  is  utuaied  on  the  eastern  sea-board 
of  Sicily.  Its  poeitioD  was  fir«t  accotately  determined  in 
1811  by  Captain  Smyth,  vho  found  the  longitade  of  the 
highest  bifid  peak  of  the  great  crater  to  be  16'  east  oi 
Greenwich,  and  the  latitude  37*  43'  31"  N.  These  results 
have  been  Tery  generally  accepted  by  later  writers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  <d  Etna-^ — Atrra — is 
deriTBdfromdtt^,tobam.  This  namewas  known  to  Hesiod. 
The  more  modem  name  Monfftbello,  bj  which  the  mountain 
is  stiU  commonly  known  to  the  Sicilians,  is  a  combination 
of  the  Italian  montt  and  the  Arabic  ffibd.  Daring  the 
^racenio  occupation  of  Sicily  (837-1090),  Etna  was.  called 
Oibd  Uttamai,  the  mountain  of  fire;  and  ihe  second  portion 
of  Mongibello  is  a  relic  of  the  Arabic  name. 

Historical  R^erenM*  and  Deteriptioru. — Etna  is  often 
alluded  to  by  classical  writers.    By  tiie  poets  it  was  feigned 
to  be  the  prison  of  the  giant  iSiceladus  or  Typhon,  by 
others  the  forge  of  He^uestoi.    The  flames  proceeded 
from  the  breath  of  Enceladaa,  the  thunderous  noises  of  the 
mountain  were  his  groan^  and  when  h«  turned  upon  his 
■ida^  Murthqoakes  shook  the  island.   Frndar  (522-442 
a,a),  in  his  fint  ^rthiao  Ode>  for  ffiero  of  iEtna, 
winner  in  tiie  ehatiot  nm  in  474  B.a,  •zdaims : — "  He 
(l^hon)  is  &st  bound  by  a  pillar  of  the  sky,  even 
by  snowy  Etna,  narting  the  whole  year's  length  her 
daiiling  mow.   Whareont  pure  springs  nf  nnai»itoach- 
able  fire  an  vomited  from  thf  inmost  depth  :  in  uie  day- 
time tiie  laTft  rinams  pour  f  (uiih  a  lurid  rush  of  smoke^  bat 
in  the  darkaaa  a  red  rolling  flune  iweepeth  rocks  with 
uproar  to  the  wide  deep  sea."    .^schylos  (625-466 
%o.)  speaki  also  of  tlie  "mighty  Typhon"  IProm.  Vinetv»\ 
lincydidea  (471-403  tLC)  allndea  in  the  last  lines  of  his 
ird  book .  t(h  three  early  emptionB  ol  the  moontain. 
any  otiier  early  writers  speak  of  Etna^  among  them 
A'faeooritns,  Tiigit  Grid,  LiTy,  Seneca,  Lnean,  Petronios, 
^ion  Cassias,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Sicolos,  and  LaoiHas  junior, 
rtliile  the  poets  on  the  one  hand  had  invested.  Etna  with 
■  variouB  snpematural  attributes,  and  had  made  it  the  prison 
'  of  a  chained  giant,  and  the  workshop  of  a  swart  god, 
•  LucretioB  and  others  endeaToured  to  show  that  the  ernp- 
ions  and  other  phenomena  of  the  mountain  could  be  ez- 
uned  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  natnre.    These  ideas 
■re  developed  by  Lncilius  junior  (the  friend  of  Seneca, 
whom  he  addfMaed  his  Qucettiontt  I^aiurata)  in  a  poem 
sistang  of  640  Latin  hezametetB,  entitled  £tna.  Many 
the  myths  developed  by  the  earlier  poets  had  their  home 
>on  the  veiy  sides  of  Etna : — Demeter,  torch  in  hand, 
jeking  Persephone;  Acis  and  Qalatea;  Polyphemus  and 
the  Cyclops, 

If  we  pass  to  more  modem  times  we  find  mention  of  Etna 
by  Dante,  Petrarch,  Cardinal  Bembo,  and  other  Middle  Age 
writers.  In  1641  Fazzello  madean  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
which  he  briefly  describes  in  the  foarth  chspter  (entitled 
*'  De  .£tna  Monte  et  egos  ignibua  ')  of  his  work  De  Sebui 
Sicults.  He  also  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  mountain.  In 
1591  Antonio  Filoteo,  who  was  bom  on  EtIU^  published  a 
work  in  Venice,  entiUed  ^nce  TopograjAia,  Inemdiomm 
^tnfgorttm  Hittoria,  in  which  he  describes  an  emption 
which  he  witnessed  in  1636.  He  ssserta  that  the  mountain 
was  then  (as  now)  divided  into  three  "  regions  " — the  first 
very  arid,  ragged,  .uneven,  and  full  of  broken  rocks ;  the 
second  covered  with  forests;  and  the  third  cultivated  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Of  the  height  he  says,  ''Ascensom 
(ri|nnta  circiter  millia  pasuunm  ad  plus  habet" 

The  great  emption  m  1 669  was  described  at  length  by  the 
natnnlist  Borelli  in  the  year  of  its  occurrence.  It  also 
formed  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  tlie  PkHoKphiad  TVm- 
auionas  and  a  brief  aeeoont  of  was  given  by  the  eeil  of 
'Windu^MtfEnglub  auhaiaador  at  Oonstantino^  who  vu 


returning  home  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  at  tho 
time.  As  the  emption  of  1669  was  the  most  considerable 
emption  of  modem  times,  it  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  was  described  by  several  eye-witnesses.  A  map 
in  the  BihliothSqtu  j^ationaU  in  Paris  gives  an  imaginary 
view  of  the  mountain  during  this  emption.  It  is  the  ear- 
liest map  of  the  mountain  which  the  library  possesses,  and 
is  entitled  "  Plan  du  Mont  Etna,  commamement  dit  Mont 
Qibel,  en  I'lsle  de  Scicille,  et  de  t'jncedie  arrive  par  un 
treblement  de  teire,  le  8~*  Mars  dernier  1669."  Further, 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Catania  there  is  a  curious 
wall-painting,  which  represents  broad  red  streams  of  lava 
descending  from  the  Monti  Rossi  and  overwhelming  the 
city.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century  the  mountain 
was  ascended  and  described  by  Count  D'Orville  (1727),  by 
the  German  Riedesel  in  1767,  and  by  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, the  English  ambassador  at  Naples,  in  1769.  During 
the  twenty  succeeding  years  it  was  described  by  Borch, 
Swinboume,  Denon,  Sj^anzani,  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond, 
and  HoueL  The  lasl^  in  his  Voyage  piitoreigve  dan$  let 
DmoB  Sieilei,  1782-1786,  has  given  a  capital  eccount  of 
the  mountain,  accompanied  by  some  excellent  engravings. 
In  1776  a  clever  Irishman  named  Patrick  Brydone 
published  two  volumea  of  a  Tow  m  Sicilp  and  Malta,  in 
which  he  describes  at  soma  length  hu  ascent  of  Etna,  and 
he  fnither  states  as  mai^  &ots  concemiog  the  history  of 
the  monntain  as  he  eould  ec^lect  £ram  the  Cantm  Reenpero 
and  others.  His  aeeoont  is  more  eomplste  than  any  which 
had  appeared  in  English  up  to  that  time,  and  he  is  fre- 
quently quoted  in  every  account  of  the  mcnntaia  irith 
whidi  we  have  met 

It  was  reewved,  howevsr,  for  the  Abate  Franceieo  IPenara, 
professor  of  physical  science  in  the  univeiri^  of  Catania,  to 
write  the  first  history  of  Etaia  which  has  ainr  claim  to  com- 
pletenaia.  It  is  entitled  DtterinoM  ddF  Stiia,  con  la 
ttoria  ddU  crvnoni  e  il  catalogo  dri  prodoUi.  ^Hie  first 
edidon  appeared  in  1793,  and  a  second  was  strack  off  at 
Palermo  in  1818.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  map,  and  by  some 
rather  rough  engravings.  The  author  was  bom  npon  the 
mountain,  and  was  witness  to  some  of  its  grandest 
phenomena.  His  work  has  evidently  been  to  a  ^leat 
extent  a  labour  of  lovci  It  is  full  of  personal  observations, 
while  it  embodies  the  prinripal  results  of  other  observers, 
and  furnishes  the  foundation  of  all  that  has  since  bean 
written  abont  Etna.  During  1814-16  Captain  Smyth, 
acting  under  the  direction  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  carefully  deters 
mined  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Etna;  he  also  accn- 
rately  measured  the  height  and  examined  the  surroundings 
of  the  mountain.  His  results  were  pubUsbed  in  1824, 
and  are  still  often  quoted  as  the  most  accurate  which  exist 
In  1824  Dr  Qiuseppe  Gemellaro,  who  lived  all  his  life 
upon  Etna,  and  made  it  his  constant  study,  published  an 
"  HistoricsJ  and  Topographical  Map  of  the  Eraptions  of 
Etna  from  the  Era  of  tiie  Sicani  to  the  year  1824."  In  it 
he  shows  the  extent  of  the  three  regions,  Coltivata,  S<lwo»a, 
and  Deterta;  he  lays  down  the  places  of  the  minor  cones 
to  the  number  of  seventy-fouij;  and  he  traces  the  course  of 
the  various  lava  streams  which  have  flowed  from  them  and 
from  the  great  crater.  About  1847  Baron  Sartorius  von 
Waltetshansen  commenced  a  minnte  survey,  and  a  com- 
plete examination  of  the  mountain,  both  geologically  and 
otherwiseh  He  was  assisted  by  a  brother  professor,  and  by 
two  Sicilians,  and  their  labours  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  fine  atlas  of  Etna,  which  even  in  its  incomplete  form 
costs  £12.  Qwing  to  the  death  of  Von  Waltershansen,  th« 
work  was  never  ignite  completed,  but,  as  it  u,  it  supplies  the 
most  exhanstiTe  history  of  any  one  monntain  on  uw  lace  of 
tbeeartL  Sir  Oiatles  Lyegi^^MB»^#U(in 
1824, 1857,  1858),  and  he  has  embodied  the  nsitfa  (tf  his 
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reaasreliea  In  s  papdr  commiuucated  to  the  Boyal  Society, 
and  in  a  lengtliy  chapter  in  hk  Principla  of  Geology. 
l-tii  UTestigationa  have  contributed  much  to  ooi  knoir- 
tedge  of  tiie  geological  characteristics  of  the  mountain. 

The  most  important  recent  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  Etua  has  been  the  fine  map  of  the  Stato  Haggiore  con- 
etnicted  by  order  of  the  Italian  Gorcrcment  between  1864 
and  1868.  It  embraces  the  whole  oi  Sicily,  and  is  laid 
down  on  the  unusually  hrge  scale  of  1  in  60,000,  or  1*266 
inch  to  the  mile.  The  portion  relating  to  Etna  and  its 
immediato  surroundings  occupies  four  sheets.  Plate  VIL 
is  a  reproduction  of  this  map  on  a  smaller  scale.  All  the 
email  roads,  paths,  and  rivulets  are  iotroduced ;  the  minor 
cones  and  monticules  are  placed  in  their  proper  positions; 
and  the  elevation  of  the  ground  is  given  at  ^ort  intervals 
of  space  over  the  map.  A  careful  examination  of  this  map 
shows  US  that  it  represents  the  first  accurate  survey  of  the 
entire  mountain.  It  shows  us  that  distances,  areas,  and 
heights  have  been  repeatedly  misstated,  the  minor  cones 
misplaced,  and  the  trend  of  the  coaat-line  misrepresented 

Height. — The  height  has  been  often  determined.  The 
earlier  writers  had  very  exaggerated  notions  on  the  subject, 
and  a  height  of  three  and  even  four  miles  has  been  assigned. 
Brydone,  Saussure,  Shuckbnrgb,  and  others  obtained  ap- 
proximations to  the  present  height ;  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  cone  of  a  volcano  is  liable  to 
variations  in  height  at  different  periods,  and  a  diminution 
of  irore  than  300  feet  has  occurred  during  the  course  of  a 
single  eruption  of  Etna,  owing  to  the  falling  of  the  cone  of 
cioders  into  the  crater.  During  the  last  sixty  years,  how- 
ever, the  height  of  the  mountain  has  been  practically  con- 
stAut  In  1816  Captain  Smyth  determined  it  to  be  10,874 
feet  In  1826  Sir  John  Herschel,  who  was  unacquainted 
with  Smyth's  results,  estimated  it  at  10,872}  feet.  The 
new  map  of  the  Stato  Maggiore  gives  3312*61  metres'- 
10,867*91  feet  The  radine  of  vision  from  the  summit 
is  very  variously  stated.  Smyth  gives  it  as  150*7  mtlw, 
and  this  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  truth,  because  he  was  an  accurate  observer,  and  he 
made  careful  corrections  both  for  error  of  instruments  and 
for  refraction.  This  radius  gives  an  horixon  946*4  miles 
in  eiroomferenoe,  and  an  included  area  of  39,900  square 
milea, — an  area  larger  than  that  of  Ireland. 

^ovfkianM.— The  road  which  anrrosnds  the  mountain 
is  earned  along  its  lower  iIc^m,  and  ia  87  nilea  in  length. 
By  reference  to  the  map  it  iriU  be  Men  Uiat  It  passes 
tluongh  the  towns  ol  Patem6,  Bianeavill^  Adem6,  Bronte, 
Banduso,  Lingnaglossa,  Giarre,  and  Aei  Beale.  By 
some  writers  it  ia  considered  to  define  the  base  of  the 
TDOuntunf  which  ii  henee  said,  most  erroneously,  to 
have  a  circumference  of  87  miles ;  bat  the  road  frequently 
passes  over  high  beds  lavai  and  it  windi  conaiderably. 
It  in  about  10  mile*  from  the  crater  on  the  north*  wasl^ 
ud  eait  eidei  of  the  moontain,  incnaaing  to  16  miles  at 
Ffttern^  (S.W.).  The  elevation  on  the  north  and  west 
flanki  of  the  mountain  ia  nearfy  SfiOO  feet,  rising  at  its 
maximum  eleraUon  to  3862  feel^  while  on  the  aonth  it 
hlls  to  1600  feet,  and  on  the  eaat  to  within  60  feet  of  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  ia  quite  clear,  therefore^  ^at  thia  road 
cannot  be  taken  aa  the  limit  of  the  base^  The  aatuial 
boundaries  of  Etna  are  the  rivers  Alcantara  and  Simeto  on 
the  north,  west,  and  south,  and  the  sea  on  the  east  to  the 
extent  of  23  milea  of  coast,  along  which  lava  streams  have 
been  traced,  sometimes  forming  headlands  several  hundred 
feet  in  height  The  base  of  the  mountain,  as  defined  by 
thrae  boundaries,  is  said  to  have  a  circumference  of  "  at 
least  1 20  miles ;  "  an  examination  of  the  new  map,  however, 
proves  that  this  is  overestimated.  If  we  take  the  sea  as 
the  eastern  boundary,  the  river  Alcantara  (immediately 
berond  which  Uonte  di  Mtye^  the  moat  northerly  minor 
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cone  of  Etna,  is  situated)  as  the  uortiiem  boundary,  and 
the  river  Simeto  as  the  boundary  on  the  east  and  south, 
we  obtain  an  approximate  eireumference  <tf  91  miles  for 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  In  this  estimate  the  small 
sinuosities  of  the  rivers  have  been  neglected,  and  the 
southern  circuit  has  been  completed  \yj  drawing  a  line  from 
near  Fatern6  to  Catania,  because  the  Simeto  runs  for  the 
last  few  miles  of  its  course  through  the  plain  of  Catania, 
quite  beyond  the  most  southerly  lava  stream. 

Area. — The  area  of  the  region  inclosed  by  these 
boundaries  is  approximately  480  square  miles.  Reel  us 
gives  the  area  of  the  mountain  as  1200  square  kilometres  — 
461  square  miles  {NouvdU  Geosraphtt  Univertelle,  1875). 

Population. — There  are  3  cities,  Catania  and  Aci  Reale, 
and  63  towns  or  vfllages  on  Mount  Etna.  It  is  far'  more 
thickly  populated  than  any  other  part  of  Sicily  or  Italy ;  for 
while  the  population  of  Italy  per  square  kilometre  is  90, 
and  of  Sicily  88,  that  of  the  habitable  zone  of  Etna  is  6S0: 
No  less  thaD  300,000  persons  live  on  the  mountain. 
Thus,  with  an  area  rather  larger  than  that  ol  Bedfordshire 
(462  square  miles),  it  has  more  than  double  the  popnlstiou  ; 
and  with  an  area  cKjual  to  about  one-third  that  eif  Wiltshire, 
the  population  of  ^e  mountain  is  greater  by  nearly  60,000. 

General  Aipect. — The  general  aspect  of  Etna  is  that  of  a 
pretty  regular  cone  with  very  gentle  slopes  covered  with 
vegetation,  except  near  the  summit  The  regulari^  is 
broken  on  the  east  side  by  a  slightly  oval  valley,  four  or 
five  miles  in  diameter,  called  the  Yal  del  Bqe.  It  com- 
mences about  two  miles  from  the  summit,  and  is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  nearly  vertical  precipices  from  SOOO  to 
4000  feet  in  height  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  covered 
with  lavas  of  various  dates,  and  several  minor  outers  have 
from  time  to  time  been  upraised  from  it  Many  eruptions 
have  commenced  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Val  del  Bue,  and  Lyell  believes  that  there  once  existed  a 
crater  of  permanent  eruption  in  the  valley.  Mount 
Vesuvius  might  be  almost  hidden  away  in  the  Tal  del  Bua 

Segiom. — The  Val  del  Bue  is  altogether  sterile,  having 
been  the  frequent  scene  of  both  fire  and  flood,  but  the 
mountain  at  the  same  level,  as  its  middle  and  lower  portions, 
is  on  its  other  sides  dothed  with  forests.  The  surface  of 
the  mountain  has  been  divided  into  three  amea  ox  region»— 
the  Piedmontana  or  CottivatOf  the  Aftwa  cff  JSfmanttt 
and  the  J>e»«rta  or  JHteoperta, 

The  lowest  of  these,  the  Ci^waled  S^uni  yiddi  iB 
abundance  all  the  ordinary  Sicilian  prodoeta.  The  suifaee 
soil,  which  coiaists  of  decomposed  lavas,  is  ntramdy  fertite, 
although  of  eonne  large  tracts  of  laud  are  covered  hj  recent 
lavas,  or  hj  those  which  decompose  but  slowly.  In  this 
region  the  vine  flourishes  and  abundance  ot  com,  olives, 
pistachio  nut^  midberriei^  oranges,  lonons,  figi,  and  other 
fruit-trees.  The  breadth  the  Coltivata  variea;  it 
terminate*  at  an  aj^nwimate  height  of  2000  feat  A 
oircle  drawn  with  a  radiua  of  ten  miles  flrom  the  ctater 
roughly  defines  the  upward  limit  of  this  ngion.  The 
elevation  of  points  on  the  circumference  of  audi  a  oirde  is 
2310  feet  on  tiie  north  near  Bandazso,  8145  feet  on  the 
south  near  Niedosi,  flOO  feet  on  the  east  near  Mascali,  and 
1145  feet  on  tlieweat  near  Bronte.  The  breadth  of  the 
cultivated  xone  is  about  two  miles  on  the  north,  eas^  and 
west,  and  nine  or  ten  miles  on  the  foutii,  if  we  take  for  the 
base  of  the  mountain  the  limits  pn^osed  above. 

The  Woody  Region  commences  where  the  Cultivated 
Region  ends,  and  it  extends  as  a  belt  of  varying  width  to 
an  approximate  height  of  6300  feet    It  is  tominate-' 
above  by  a  circle  having  a  radius  <ii  about  a  mile  and  a  ^ 
from  the  great  crater.    There  are  fourteen  separate  foi 
in  this  region, — some  abounding  wiUk  oak,  beech,  puia,  aiiu 
poplar,  others  with  Ui»  dwbwV 
celebnted  Cattagno  di  Ctato  Ckatallit  om  of  tiie  hrgeat 
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and  ddwt  traw  in  the  vodd,  is  in  the  fonst  ti  Cwpinotto, 
utt  the  eeit  side  the  moaataio,  fire  milat  abore  Qiam. 
The  breadth  of  the  Begume  Selroaa  Tariea  eonaiderabljr :  in 
the  direction  of  the  Tal  del  fine  it  ie  reiy  nairoT,  while 
elieirlure  it  often  haa  a  breadth  of  fr«n  lEx  to  eight  milea. 

^le  Deeert  Begi«  ie  embraced  between  tlw  Hmit  of 
6300  feet  and  the  annunit  It  oeeapiea  an  area  of  about 
ten  eijuare  mile^  and  conneta  of  a  dreaiy  waste  of  Uad 
Band,  tcorin,  aihee,  and  maeaei  of  qeoted  Ian.  la  aatnmn, 
winter,  and  apring  it  ranains  permanently  oomed  with 
anow,  and  even  in  the  hei|^  ni  anmmer  anow  aiaj  be  foond 
in  certain  rifta  mar  the  aunmil 

Mttw  Conm. — A  zemarkaUe  feature  iff  Etna  ia  the  large 
Boniber  of  minor  eonee  which  are  ecattered  over  iti  lidM. 
1^  hiok  amaU  in  coo^uiaon  with  the  great  maaa  of  the 
momitaln,  but  in  reali^  aome  of  them  are  of  hrge  dimen- 
done.  Honte  Uioatdo^  near  Bronte^  the  laigeai  of  the 
minor  eonee,  ia  atill  700  feet  in  h«igh^  althoogh  ite  baae 
haa  been  raiaed  b/  modem  lava  atreama  whidt  haro  flmred 
aronnd  it  There  axe  80  of  the  more  oonepicnona  of  the 
minor  eonee,  bat  Ton  Waltenhanaan  hu  mapped  no  lese 
than  200,  within  a  tan -mile  radioa  of  the  erater,  negleeting 
many  ntonticolee  ot  aahea.  According  to  Reclai,  there  are 
700  minor  eoneai  while  Jakes  aBserts  that  there  are  600; 
tbcM  etatementa  nndoubtedty  include  the  moet  ineignificant 
mooticoles,  and  also  the  boee/u  and  bocearelU,  from  which 
lara  or  fire  has  issued.  If  these  be  included,  no  doubt 
the  above  nnmbers  are  not  exaggerations.  The  only  large 
and  important  minor  cone  whi<^  has  been  raised  dnring 
the  historical  period  is  the  double  mountain  known  as 
Monti  Bossi,  from  the  red  colour  of  the  cinders  which 
compose  it  This  was  raised  from  the  plain  of  Nicoloai 
daring  the  emption  of  1669  ;  it  is  450  feet  high,  and  two 
milea  in  circumfereace  at  the  bas&  In  a  line  between  the 
Monti  Rossi  and  tiie  great  crater  33  of  the  more  important 
minor  oonee  mi^  be  counted,  and  Captain  Smyth  was  able 
to  discern  60  from  an  elerated  poeition  on  the  monntain. 
Maaj  of  them  are  corered  with  Tegetation,  as  the  names 
Moate  Faggi,  Monte  Illcc^  Monte  Zappini,  indicatei  In 
many  instances  the  names  have  not  been  happily  chosen,  and 
eeveral  cones  in  different  parts  of  the  monntain  bear  the 
eame  name:  Monte  Aiso,  Monte  Nero,  Monte  Rosso,  Monte 
Frumento,  are  the  most  common  of  tbeee  dnplicatM. 

Aicejii  i]f  ih«  Mountain. — The  best  period  for  making 
the  ascent  of  Etna  is  between  June  and  September,  after 
the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  and  before  the  falling  of 
the  autumnal  rains.  In  winter  there  are  frequently  cine  or 
ten  miles  of  snow  stretchbg  from  the  summit  downwards, 
tbs  paths  are  obliterated,  and  the  guides  sometimes  refuse 
to  acoempany  travelleis.  Moreover  violent  storms  often 
rage  in  ue  upper  regions  of  the  mountain,  and  the  wind 
acqnires  a  force  which  it  is  difficult  to  withstand,  and  ia  at 
the  same  time  piercingly  cold.  The  writer  of  this  article 
made  the  ascent  of  the  mouatain  m  the  month  of  August 
1877,  accompanied  by  a  conrier  and  a  gnid&  The  weather 
was  fine  and  bright,  and  there  had  been  no  rain  for 
more  than  three  montha  The  temperature  in  the  shade 
at  Catania,  and  generally  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily, 
was  a  mean  of  82'  FaJir.  The  party  left  Catania  soon 
after  mid-day,  and  drove  to  Nicolosi,  12  miles  distant,  and 
3288  feet  above  the  sea.  The  road  for  some  distance  lay 
through  a  very  fertile  district ;  on  both  udes  there  were 
corn-fields  and  vineyards,  and  gardens  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  figs  and  almonds,  growing  in  the  decomposed  lava. 
The  road  passes  through  several  small  villages, — Pasqualt, 
Gravinn,  and  Mascalucia — the  last  a  town  «[  4000  inhabi- 
tuta.  Soon  after  this  the  Monti  Rossi  are  seen  apparently 
cloae  at  hand,  the  village  of  Torre  di  Qrifo  ia  pused,  and 
the  road  then  entera  a  neariy  barren  distritit,  covered  with 
the  Im  of  1037.   Tba  oady  pnnninent  v^totion  ia  a 


peculiar  tall  broom  (Oenitia  Etnentit),  which  fiontishes 
hercL  Nicolosi  was  reached  at  half-past  4  o'clock,  and  after 
dinner  in  the  one  room  of  the  veiy  primitive  inn,  a  start 
was  made  for  the  sununit  at  6  o'clock.  For  a  short 
distance  above  Nieoloei  etanted  vines  are  seen  growing  in 
Uaok  ashes,  but  these  soon  give  way  to  a  lo^  tract  covered 
with  Java  and  aahee,  wUh  here  and  there  patches  of  broom. 
At  half-past  eight  o'docfc  r.iL  the  fempentnre  was  66' 
Falir.  About  9  o^doek  the  Caaa  M  Soaeo  (4216  feet)  was 
leadbed,  at  Hm  foot  d  Monte  KnazD,  a  amall  houe  in 
lAioh  BBveral,  men  live  who  have  charge  ol  the  foreet 
After  on  honz'a  i«s^  the  ascent  of  the  higher  r^lons  was 
commenced,  a  great-coat  and  a  double  waistcoat  being  put 
on  aa  a  pioteotion  against  the  increasing  cold.  The  air 
waa  extraordinarily  at  lUs  time;  tlw  flame  <tf  a  caudle 
placed  near  the  open  door  of  the  Casa  del  Bosco  did  not 
flicker.  The  ascent  from  this  pmnt  led  throng  foreats 
of  pollard  ook^  in  which  it  was  quite  imposuble  to  sea 
Mtherapath  or  ai^  obatacles  which  might  lie  in  one-way. 
The  guide  cairied  a  lantern,  and  the  males  seemed  well 
aceuatuned  to  the  ronta  At  about  6300  feet  above  tha 
sea  the  RegioM  J>eaerta  was  entered,  a  lifeless  waste  of 
black  sand,  ashes,  and  lava;  the  ascent  now  became  more 
steep,  and  the  air  was  bittnly  cold.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  stars  shone  in  extraordinary  numbers  and  with 
wonderful  bri11ian<7,  sparkling  like  particles  of  white-hot 
steeL  ^e  milky  way  gleanied  like  a  path  of  fire,  and 
meteora  flashed  across  the  sky  in  such  numbers  as  to  baffle 
any  attempt  to  count  them.  The  vault  of  heaven  seemed 
to  be  much  nearer  than  when  seen  from  the  earth,  and"  also 
more  flat,  and  as  if  only  a  short  distance  overhead^  and 
sane  of  the  brighter  stare  appeared  to  be  hanging  down 
from  the  sky  The  idea  of  erecting  an  obserratoiT  on 
Mount  Etna  was  brought  forward  last  year,  when  Pmemat 
Tacchini,  the  a^nomM-royal  at  Palermo,  communicated  a 
paper  to  the  Acudemia  Oioenia,  entitled  bdla  Conmnierua 
td  viiliia  di  trifftre  tuW  Etna  una  ttatioM  AitroHomie^' 
Mtteorologico,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  extraordinary 
blaeuesB  of  the  sky  aa  seen  from  the  higher  regions  of  Etna, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sun  in  a  telescope,  which  ia 
"  whiter  and  more  tranquil  *  Uian  when  aeen  from  below; 
moreover  the  spectroect^c  luss  are  defined  with  wondeifnl 
distinctnesa. 

Toiling  along  the  slopes  of  the  Regione  Daerta,  at 
length  the  travellers  reach  the  Pianc  ad  Logo,  or  Plain 
of  the  Lake,  so  called  because  a  lake  produced  -by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  existed  here  till  1607,  when  it  was 
filled  up  by  lava.  Tt  e  air  is  now  excessively  cold,  and  a 
sharp  wind  is  blowing.  Progress  is  very  slow,  the  soQ 
consists  of  loose  ashes,  and  the  mules  frequently  stop  The 
guide  maintains  that  the  Caaa  Inglesi  is  quite  near,  but 
the  stoppages  become  so  frequent  ^t  it  seems  a  long  way 
oCF ;  at  length  it  becomes  necessary  to  dismount,  and 
after  a  toilsome  walk  the  small  lava-built  house  called 
the  Casa  Inglesi  is  reached  (1.30  am.,  temperature  40* 
Fahr )  It  stands  at  a  height  of  9652  feet  above  the  sea, 
near  the  base  of  tha  cone  of  the  great  crater.  The  Casa 
Inglesi  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  erected  by 
the  EngUsh  officers  stationed  in  Sicily  in  1811.  It  has 
sufTered  severely  from  time  to  time  from  the  pressure  of 
snow,  and  from  earthquakes,  but  it  waa  thoroughly  repaired 
in  1862,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Humbert, 
and  ia  now  in  tolerable  preeervatiou.  At  3  a.h.  the  Casa 
Inglesi  is  left  for  the  snnunit  of  the  great  crater,  1300  feet 
abov^  in  order  to  be  in  time  to  witnesa  tlw  suarisa 
The  road  lay  for  a  short  distance  over  the  upper  portion  ol 
the  Piano  del  Lago,  and  the  walking  waa  very  difficult 
The  brighter  etars  had  disappeared,  an£it,wa8  much  darker 
than  it  had  be«a  some  hogj^^Jjt^  (j9tf)@i<h[^  the 
way  with  aUntem.   The  ascent  of  the  cone  msa  veiy 
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■tiff  piece  of  work  It  eoDBiats  of  loon  aslies  ind  blocks 
of  lari,  and  it  slopes  at  an  angle  of  "  45*  or  more,"  accord- 
ing to  one  writer,  and  of  33\  accoiding  to  anotbier.  Pro- 
bably the  slope  varies  on  different  aides  of  the  cone;  on 
the  side  the  ascent  described  was  made  the  45'  certainly 
seems  the  more  probable.  Forturutely  there  was  no  strong 
wind,  and  no  experience  of  the  sickness  of  which  trareUen 
constantly  complain  in  the  rarefied  air  of  the  snmmit 
The  highest  point  was  reached  at  4.30  A.U.,  temperature 
47"  Fdir.  Steam  and  sulphurous  acid  issued  from  the 
ground,  and  the  cinders  were  so  hot  in  some  places  that  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  a  cool  place  to  sit  down  on.  A 
thermometer  inserted  just  beneath  tbe  sdl  from  which 
steam  issued  restored  182*  Fahr.  Nearly  all  the  stats 
had  now  faded  away.  The  vault  of  heaven  was  a  pale 
blue,  becoming  a  darker  and  darker  grey  towards  the 
west,  where  it  was  nearly  black.  Just  before  sunrise  the 
•ky  had  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  arched  spectrum 
extremely  extended  at  the  blue  end.  Above  the  place 
where  the  sun  would  presently  appear  there  was  a  brilliant 
red,  shading  off  in  the  direction  of  the  zenith  to  orange  and 
yellow ;  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  pale  green,  this  by  a 
long  stretch  of  pale  blue,  then  darker  blue,  and  dark  grey, 
en^ng  opposite  to  the  rising  snn  with  black.  This  effect 
was  quite  distinct;  it  lasted  some  minutes,  and  was  very 
remarkable.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  usual  rayed  appear- 
ance of  the  rising  sun,  and  at  ten  minutes  to  5  o'clock  the 
upper  limb  of  tba  sun  was  seen  above  the  mountains  of 
CMabria.  Examined  by  the  spectroscope,  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  were  extremely  distinct^  particularly  two  lines  near 
the  red  end  of  the  ipectnim.  The  top  of  the  moontain  was 
now  illnminated,  while  all  below  was  in  comparative  dark- 
ness, and  a  light  mist  floated  over  the  lower  regions.  The 
paity  waa  w  fortunate  as  to  witness  a  phentHnenon  whidi  is 
not  always  visibly  viz.,  Uie  projection  of  the  shadow  (rf  the 
mountain  across  the  island,  an  hundred  miles  away.  The 
■hadow  appeared  to  be  vertically  suspended  in  space,  at  or 
beyond  Palermo,  and  to  be  raating  on  a  di^tly  misty 
atmosphere;  it  gradaaliy  sank  until  it  reached  the  sniface 
of  the  isluid,  and  aa  the  saa  loaa,  the  shadow  of  course 
approached  neater  and  nearer  to  tim  base  of  tba  mountain. 
In  a  short  time  the  flood  of  lif^t  deatroyed  the  fine  effects 
(rf  light  and  shadow  whidi  wore  at  firat  vinblaL  The 
mountains  tii  Calabria  aweared  Tory  cloeo ;  the  east  coast 

SicOy  could  be  traced  until  it  ended  at  Cape  Faasaro 
and  tamed  to  the  west,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  island,  while  to  the  west  distant  mountains  appeared. 

Thecrater  was  then  wumined, — a  Tsstali^  nearly  1000 
feat  in  de|>th,  shnt  in  by  precipitous  mdm.  Its  dim«»ons 
nry,  but  it  is  now  between  two  and  three  milea  in  eirenm- 
fetencei  Sometimes  it  ianeariy  full  of  lava,  at  other  times 
it  appeara  to  be  btrttomlesa.  At  tho  preient  time  it  ia  lika 
an  inverted  cone ;  ita  aides  are  covered  with  incnutations 
of  aulphur  and  ammooia  salts,  and  jets  of  steam  peipetoally 
iuue  from  erevicaa  in  its  aides.  Near  the  summit  was 
fonnfl  a  depout  several  inchea  in  thickness  of  a  white 
aobatanee,  apparently  lava  decomposed  by  the  hot  efflnent 
gasek  Hydrochloric  acid  is  said  to  frequently  issue  from 
the  crater ;  the  most  abundant  gases  appeared  to  be  buI< 
phnrous  acid  and  steam.  The  interior  of  Uie  crater  reminds 
one  in  many  respects  the  Solfatara  near  Fuzzuoli. 
Daring  the  descent  from  the  cone  various  qtecimens  of  ash 
and  cinder  were  collected — some  red,  others  black  and  very 
vesicular,  others  highly  crystalline,  some  pole  pink.  The 
steep  dope  of  the  cone  was  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
although  the  surface  is  either  extremely  rugged  owing  to 
the  accumulation  of  masses  of  lava,  or  soft  and  yielding  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  cinders,  a  Isige  masnof  lava, 
set  rolling  near  the  snmuut^  rushes  down  with  Incrauiag 
velocity  until  it  bounds  cff  to  the  plain  below. 


A  striking  feaiuto  jmiented  during  the  demiit  fron 
the  mountain  was  the  apparent  nearness  of  the  minor  coom  | 
below,  and  of  the  vill^gea  at  the  base  of  the  mouitau. 
The  latter  aeemed  to  be  painted  on  a  vertical  wall,  ud 
although  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  distant,  they  appeind 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw.  This  curiona  effsc^  «Uck 
has  often  been  observed  before^  ia  due  to  atmuplient 
refraction. 

The  different  specimens  of  lava  were  found  to  present  i  j 
wonderful  similarity  of  structure  and  compoeitioa  The  | 
main  constituents  are  olivine,  magnetite,  and  fe^tr. 
The  crystals  of  the  latter  sre  much  larger  in  auna  ipecimeni 
than  in  others.*   Sometimes  olivine  jurevails,  sometimei 
felspar.    A  specimen  of  lava  of  1535  found  near  Borello 
was  ground  until  it  was  sufficiently  tronapannt  to  1m  i 
examined  under  the  microscope  by  polarized  light  It  wu 
found  to  contain  good  crystals  of  angite  and  oliviiM,  ind 
well  striated  labradorite  and  magnetite^ 

Svptwu. — A  list  of  kU  tba  eniptioiia  of  Etna  from  tha  nrtiat  ^ 
timet,  hMbecit  giT«n  by  Mvenl  writen,  notably  l^Faimiibii 
Dtieritiotu  itlV  Etna,  and  by  GemeUara 

The  fint  eraption  within  the  htatorical  X^no^  proUUj  hippepfd  | 
In  the  7th  centoiy  B.C.;  tha  second  occnmd  in  thetimaofl7tl» 
goru.   The  third  amption,  which  occurred  in  177  s-c,  ii  dmt 
tioned  bjr  Thacydidei^  and  it  most  be  tha  cnption  to  which  Pisdir 
and  jEachylns  allude.    An  eruption  mentioned  by  Thocfdidci  i 
ocrarred  in  the  year  428  B.C.    An  ontburat  of  Ura  took  plui  froB  j 
Uonte  di  Mojo,  the  moat  northerly  of  the  minor  coMtet  Xtoi,  is 
S$8  B.C.,  and  following  the  conne  of  the  rirer  Acaaima  (nov  the 
Alcantara)  entered  the  aea  near  tha  dte  of  the  Oreek  colmy  o(  . 
Naxot  (now  Capo  di  Cchiao).     We  have  no  record  of  an  fortba 
eruption  for  S58  yean^  vis.,  till  the  year  140  B.a  ax  mn  | 
later  an  eraption  oecnired,   according  to  Oroaivi  and  Jnliui 
Obaeqoetts;  and  Fulrina  Flaccna  and  ue  aame  anthoritiei  mn-  . 
tiou  an  eniption  in  the  year  128  B.C.    Foar  year*  lata  Sattu 
was  Btorly  dcatrc^cd  by  a  new  emption,  122  sc.    An  nop  | 
Htm,  of  which  we  poaaeaa  no  details,  occoired  during  tbt  did 
war  between  Cnar  and  Fonipey,  49  b.o.    Liry  aMaki  ol  u 
eraption  and  earthquake  which  took  place  (48  b.c.)  ihortlyMm 
the  death  of  Ckmt,  which  it  woe  beliered  to  portend.   In  U  ac 
and  82  B.C.  enptiona  occnrred.     The  next  craptiaD  of  vUA 
we  hear  ia  that  mentioned  \>f  Baetonioa  In  bis  ufl  of  Ciligak 
This  waa  in  40  a.d.   An  emption  is  stated  to  hare  occnmdii 
72  A.D.  afterwhich  Etna  waa  qoieaeeBt  for  nearly  two  eeBtaria^W 
in  theycor  SB3,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decioo,  a  rident  oip 
tion  lasting  9  daya  occurred.   Accordmg  to  Carreia  and  fh^^ 
an  emption  occnrred  in  tfa*  year  420.   We  now  find  no  forner 
record  for  nearly  400  yean.    Geoffrey  ot  Titarbo  aUtea  that  u 
eraption  occnrrea  in  812,  when  Charlemagne  was  in  Heaaiiia.  _  AIM 
another  long  Interval,  in  tUa  east  of  mora  thoa  three  centnrita  u) 
a  hal^  the  mouotam  again  aoteted  into  eruption.  In  FabnuT 
1169  one  of  the  moot  diaaatrona  eraptions  on  recwd  occnmd.  A 
violent  earthquake  which  waa  felt  as  tar  aa  Beggio,  deatroyed  Cttiu 
in  the  conraa  of  a  few  minates,  baryiag  IILOOO  penoos  beneath  A< 
rains.   It  waa  the  vigil  of  the  feaat  of  St  igatta,  sad  the  eatbtU 
of  Catania  waa  crowiud  with  people,  who  were  all  beifed  beBHU 
tha  raina,  together  with  the  biahopa  and  forty-fonr  Boiedic^ 
monks.    The  aide  of  the  cone  of  the  great  crater  tOTorda  Taonim 
fell  Into  the  crater.   According  to  Micoli  Speiiale,  there  wu  a  imt 
cnption  fhmi  tbe  eaatera  aiAa  of  tha  nonstain  in  1181. 
deaeended  from  the  caatam  i&Aa  of  tiia  monntaia  In  128S ;  in  lUt 
KieoUi  Speziale  waa  in  Catania,  and  he  witneaaed  a  Tery  n<ki>t 
eruption,  of  which  he  hu  left  nr  an  account.   On  the  erening  of 
June  the  28th,  about  the  hour  of  veapera,  £tna  waa  atronglj  ceo* 
vnlaod,  taniUe  noiaas  were  emitted,  and  flames  iaiaed 
Bonth  aide  of  the  moontain.  A  new  aster,  Jfonlt  iMfri,  opmm 
near  tha  7al  del  Bne,  abora  the  rock  of  lIoaarrR,  and  emittealvv 
quantities  of  denae  black  smoke.    Soon  afterwards  a  tonent  a 
bra  ponred  from  tbe  ctattr,  and  red  hot  nisiea  of  rock  veie 
iected  into  the  air.   Four  yeara  alter  the  laki  eraption,  it  ia  laeoraM 
by  Silra^o  that  a  freah  ontburat  took  place.   A  nunoacnpt 
preaerred  m  the  archiTea  of  tha  cathedral  of  Catania  nentiou  u 
eruption  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Auguit  1S71,  which  caoM 
the  deitrnction  of  numeroua  oliTa  grovea  near  the  dty.-  An  nW- 
tioa  which  laated  for  twelve  daya  commenced  in  NoTWnber  1101. 
A  violent  earthquake  In  1444  caneed  the  cone  of  tha  nonntaio  to 
fall  into  tbe  great  crater.   An  emption  ot  short  daratioo,  of  whid 
we  have  nodatoila,  occnrred  in  1447.    After  thin  Etna  waa  qainnat 
for  89  yeara.   Cardinal  Bembo  and  Fazzello  mention  an  enptMB 
which  oeonrred  towards  tha  cloaa  of^  16th  eeatmy.  I&  lui« 
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cmittad  Un.  A  jtu  ktor,  tn  U17  I5S7,  t  freab  ontbont  oooamd. 
A  numbeT  of  new  moatlu  wen  opened  on  the  lonth  wl<rpt  of  the 
moonUin  near  La  Fontutelle,  and  a  ^oasti^  lava  wu  emitted, 
whibh  Sowed  in  the  directitm  of  Cataoiaf  deatrojriuapartaf  Hici^cwi, 
and  St  Antonio.  In  fbiu  dan  the  lava  Iwd  ran  utesn  milea.  The 
cone  of  the  mat  crater  niddenly  fell  in,  eo  ae  to  become  level  with 
the  Piano  del  Lego.  The  height  of  the  mountain  wa>  thua  diminiahed 
hj  830  ieet.  Three  new  crateie  opened  in  November  IJSSS,  on  the 
north-eaet  ilope  of  the  mountain.  In  1579,  IMS,  1607,  MIO,  1414, 
and  1619,"Vninportant  ernptiona  occurred,  .  In  FMmatr  1638 
ITicolod  wae  partially  deetroyedby  a  violent  earthqoake,  ana  in  the 
following  December  earthqaakee  became  freqnent  around  the 
mountain.  In  1616  a  new  mouth  opened  on  ue  north-ea«t  side, 
asd  five  yaaa  later  aeverml  new  numtna  opened  on  the  wvit  eide  of 
the  moontainj  and  pound  oat  Taitvolnmeaoflava,  whigh  threatened 
to  overwhelm  BnAite.  We  have  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
emptioa  of  1669  than  of  any  pnvioifs  eruption.  It  wai  obeerved 
by  many  men  of  different  natiode^  and  we  ud  aeconste  <d 
It  in  the  Philoiophical  Tramaciiont,  and  in  eevoal  esparate  narra- 
tivai  in  French  and  Italian.  Ferhape  the  moat  aeeunte  and  onn- 
plete  deecription  ia  that  ji^en  by  AU<auo  Bonlli,  profeeeor  of 
mathematics  in  Catania.  The  eruption  wae  in  every  reepeot  one  (rf 
the  moet  terrible  on  record.  On  the  8th  <rf  Uarch  the  eun  wae 
obeonred,  and  a  whirlwind  blew  over  the  face  of  the  mountain ;  at 
the  eame  time  earthquake!  were  felt,  and  ther  eontinned  to  inereaae 
in  violence  for  three  dayi,  at  the 'end  of  vbieh  Nicoloei  wae  eon- 
verted  into  a  heap  of  nuna.  On  the  mwning  of  the  11th  a  fiamre 
nearly  12  milei  in  length  opened  in  the  eide  of  the  mountain,  asd 
extended  from  the  Piano  di  St  Leo  to  Uonta  Tromanto,  a  mil*  from 
the  rammit  The  fleanre  wae  only  aix  feet  wide,  bat  it  eeemed  to 
be  of  unknown  depth,  and  a  bri«nt  li^t  proceeded  from  it  Six 
mouths  opened  in  a  line  with  tne  pnncipal  fiaanre,  and  emitted 
vast  volnma  of  emoke,  accompanied  oy  low  bellowing;  which  could 
be  heard  10  miles  oO.  Towama  the  oloae  of  the  day  a  crater  opened 
aboat  a  mil*  below  the  oUim,  and  ejeoted  red-hot  atonee  to  a 
oouidenKa  distano^  and  afterwards  aand  and  eabee^  «Ueh 
covered  the  country  for  a  distaaoa  tt  60  miles.  The  new  enter 
Boon  vomited  Corth  a  torrent  of  lava,  which  presented  ■  thmt  of  S 
miiee.  It  encircled  Monpiliui,  and  afterwards  flowed  towards 
Belpasso,  a  town  of  8000  iohabitanta,  which  wu  speedily  deatToved. 
Seven  months  of  fln  opened  around  the  new  crater,  utd  in  tnreo 
days  united  with  framing  one  luga  crater  800  feet  in  diameter. 
The  torrent  oi  lava  had  continued  to  flow,  and  it  destroyed  the 
town  of  Uascalucia  on  the  2Srd  of  March.  On  the  same  day  the 
crater  caet  up  great  quantitiee  of  sand,  ashes,  and  acorije,  and 
formed  above  itulf  the  great  double  coned  hill  called  ifmUj  Bcmi, 
bma  the  nd  eolonr  of  tha  aahaa  of  iridch  it  b  mainly  eompOMd. 
On  tiie  SSth  my  vitdent  earthquakes  occumd,  and  the  cone  ot  tha 
great  central  crater  wae  shaken  down  into  the  crater,  for  the  fifth 
time  since  the  first  century  A.v.  The  OTigiaal  cnmnt  of  lava  had 
divided  into  three  streams,  one  of  which  destroyed  San  Pietr&  the 
eeoond  Camporotondo,  and  the  third  the  landa  about  Uascalucia, 
and  aftenraras  the  village  of  llistnlaanca  fourteen  villages  wen 
afterwards  deetroyed,  and  the  lava  made  its  way  towards  Catania. 
At  AlbaneUo,  two  ndlee  from  the  city,  it  undermined  a  hill  covered 
with  con  fi^de,  and  carried  it  forward  a  ooosiderable  diatanca ;  a 
vinmrd  waa  also  seen  to  be  floating  on  Its  fleir  surfeee.  When 
tha  Uva  reached  the  walls  ctf  Catania  it  accumuutod  widiout  pph 
greauon,  until  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  60  feet  in  height,  and 
it  then  fell  over  in  a  fierr  caacade,  end  overwhelmed  a  part  of  the 
city.  Another  portion  of  the  same  stream  threw  down  130  feet  of 
the  wall,  and  flowed  through  the  city.  On  the  SSrd  of  April  the 
lava  reached  the  sea,  which  it  entered  as  a  stream  900  yards  broad 
sad  10  feet  deep,  ^le  stream  had  moved  at  the  rate  of  13  miles  in 
twenty  days,  but  as  it  cooled  it  moved  leas  quickly,  and  during 
the  last  23  days  of  its  course  it  only  moved  two  miles.  On  reach- 
ing the  eea  tha  water  of  couree  b^a  to  boil  Tiolently,  and  donds 
ot  eteam  aroie,  carrying  with  them  particles  of  scoria.  Ttia  volume 
of  lava  emitted  daring  this  eruption  smonnted  to  many  millions 
of  cubic  feet.  Ferrar*  considen  that  the  length  of  the  stream  was 
at  least  IS  milee,  while  its  average  width  was  between  2  and  8 
milee,  BO  that  it  covered  at  least  10  squan  miles  of  sorface. 

For  a  few  yean  after  this  terrible  eruption  Etna  wu  quiescent, 
but  in  1682  a  new  mouth  opened  on  the  eut  side  of  theuountun,  and 
lava  issued  from  it  and  mshed  down  the  precipices  of  the  'Yal  del 
Bue.  In  1688  a  torront  of  lava  bunt  from  as  opening  in  the  Rreat 
eon^  and  in  the  fcUowing  year  lava  wu  emitted  from  a  monih.in 
the  Val  del  Bne.  Early  in  January  1 693  clouds  of  black  smoke  wer^ 
ponred  from  the  gnat  enter,  and  loud  noises,  reeemUiug  the  dis- 
charge of  artilleiy,  wen  heard.  A  violent  earthquake  snccaeded,  and 
Catania  wu  shwen  to  the  ground,  burying  18, 000  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  said  that  in  ell  fifty  citiu  and  towns  were  destroyed  in  Sicily, 
together  with  from  60,000  to  100,000  inhabitants.  Lava  wu 
emitted  from  the  crater,  the  cone  of  which  wu  lowend  by  tha 
amptlon.   In  tiia  following  nir  Etna  agsin  entsted  into  eruption. 

three  mouths  opened  m  the  Con  trade  del  Tri- 


In  llardi  1709  three 
fa^laHo,  neu  the  head  of  the  Yal  del  Bne. 


In  1728,  178S,  178S, 


171^  and  1717  sli^t  eruptions  ounittad.  Eariy  In  the  year  175S 
Etna  began  to  show  eigne  of  distutbanoe  ;  a  great  column  of  black 
smoke  lasoed  from  the  crater,  from  whkh  naked  Ikhtning  waa 
frequently  emitted.  Load  detonatiiaa  ware  heard,  end  two  atreame 
of  uva  issoed  from  the  enter.  A  new  month  opeiied  near  Booea  dl 
Uueam  in  the  Yal  del  Bne,  four  milee  fttm  the  summit  and  a 
quantity  of  lava  wu  ejected  from  it.  An  eztraordinaiy  flood  of  water 
deeoenaed  from  the  Yal  del  Bne,  csnying  all  befon  i^  and  strewing 
its  path  with  Ime  bloekib  Beoupero  eetuuted  the  vdnme  of  water 
at  16,000,000  oibie  feel^  probably  a  greater  imonnt  than  aoald  be 
famished  by  the  sudden  malting  of  all  the  winter's  snow  on  the 
mountain.  It  formed  a  channel  2  milee  broad,  and  in  some  placea 
thirty-four  feet  deep,  and  it  flowed  at  the  nte  of  a  mile  in  a  minute 
and  a  half  during  the  first  twelve  miles  of  Its  oonrse.  Lyell  oob- 
aidenrthat  the-flood  wu  probably  produced  by  the  melting  not  only 
of  the  winter's  snow,  but  also  of  older  layen  ^  ioe,  wnioh  woe 
suddenly  lionefied  by  tha  permeation  of  hot  steam  and  Lava,  and 
which  had  been  pnvioualy  preserved  from  melting  1^  a  deposit  ti 
aand  and  aehea,  u  in  the  case  of  tiw  ancient  glader  iimnd  near  tiie 
anmmit  of  the  monptain  in  1828.  In  Novemhar  178^  a  anHt 
shock  of  earthquake  cansed  the  cone  of  tha  great  enter  to  fall  fa, 
but  no  eraption  oooorred  at  the  time.    In  1769,  1768,  1766,  ud 

1780  eruptions  occurred,  and  on  the  18th  of  Uay  in  1780  a  fissnn 
opened  on  the  south-west  aide  of  the  mountain,  and  extended  from 
the  base  of  the  great  crater  for  seven  milea,  twminating  in  a  new 
month,  tnm  whieh  a  stream  of  lava  emanated.  This  enoountend 
the  cone  of  Palmintelli  in  its  couree,  and  sepanted  into  two  branchee, 
each  of  which  wu  about  1000  feet  wide.  Other  moutlis  opened 
latw  in  the  year,  and  emitted  larger  quantitiea  of  lava,  while  in 

1781  and  1787  then  wen  alight  eraptiona.  Five  years  afterwards 
a  freah  outburst  oooorred  ;  earthquakea  were  ]«avalent,  and  vast 
volumes  of  moke  wen  carried  out  to  sea,  seeming  to  form  a 
gigantic  bridge  between  Sicily  and  AfrioL  A  tomnt  of  lava  flowed 
towards  AdunA^  and  a  second  flowed  into  the  Val  del  Bue  u  fkr 
u  Zuceolaro.  A  pit  Called  La  Citbrna,  fbrty  feet  In  diameter, 
opened  in  the  Piano  del  Laso  near  the  great  con  a,  end  cgected 
■moke  and  maasee  Dt  dd  Tavn  satnnted  with  water.  Sevwsl 
months  opened  bdow  the  enter,  and  the  coontry  round  about 
Zaffsnma  wu  desolated.  In  1797,  1798,  1799,  1800,  1802,  1806, 
and  1808  elight  emptiona  occuned.  In  March  1809  no  leas  than 
twenty -one  montha  of  fire  opened  betwen  the  anmait  of  the 
mountain  and  fiastlgHoniit  sad  two  yean  afterwards  men  than 
thirty  mouths  opened  in  ■  line  running  eastwanU  from  tiw  snmmit 
for  fire  miles.  They  ^eeted  Jete  of  fin,  accompanied  by  much 
smoksi  In  1819  five  new  mouths  of  fin  opened  near  the  scene  of 
the  erapti(m  of  1611 ;  three  cl  these  united  into  one  large  enter, 
and  poured  forth  a  qnantity  of  lava  into  the  Ysl  del  Bne.  The 
Isva  flowed  until  it  reached  a  nearly,  perpendicular  preeipioe  at 
tha  head  of  the  valley  of  Celonna,  over  which  it  fell  in  a  oaacade, 
and  being  hardened  by  its  descent,  it  wu  forced  against  the  ddes 
of  the  tnfueone  rock  at  the  bottom,  so  u  to  ^odnoe  an  eztrsMV 
dinary  amoont  of  alntsion,  Moanponiad  by  donda  of  dnat,  won 
off  by  On  Motion.  Mr  Scnme  observed  that  the  lava  Sowed  at 
the  nte  of  about  a  yard  an  hour  nine  months  after  its  emission. 
Eruptione  oocnrred  in  1881,  1632,  1838,  and  1812.  ITear  the  end 
of  the  following  year,  fifteen  mouths  of  fire  opened  near  the 
crater  of  1882,  at  a  height  of  7000  feet  above  tha  asn.  Th^  began 
by  discharging  ecoria  and  sand,  and  afterwarda  lava,  wUeh  divided 
into  three  streajns,  the  two  outer  of  which  eoon  came  to  a  stand- 
still, while  the  central  stream  continued  to  flow  at  the  rapid  nte 
of  180  feet  a  minute,  the  descent  being  an  angle  of  25  .  The 
heat  at  a  distanos  120  feet  from  the  cumnt  wu  90'  F.  A  new 
oriter  ^^ened  just  above  Bronte,  and  dischaiwed  Uva  whleb 
threatened  the  town,  but  it  fortnnatelyen  countered  Monte  Yittoria, 
and  was  diverted  into  another  course.  While  a  number  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants  of  Bronte  wen  watching  the  prognee  of  the  lava,  the  front  of 
the  stream  wu  suddenly  blown  out  u  by  en  explosion  m  gunpowder. 
In  an  instant  red  hot  musee  wen  hurled  in  every  dlreotlan,  and  a 
cloud  of  vaponr  enveloped  everything.  Thirty-six  pereons  wen 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  twenty  survived  but  a  fewDours.  The 
great  enter  showed  signs  of  disturbance,  by  eviitting  dense  volumes 
ot  emoke,  and  loud  bellowing^  also  qnantitiea  of  volcanic  dust 
ntorated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whioi  destroyed  the  vegetation 
whenver  it  telL  A  very  violent  eruption,  which  lasted  more  than 
nine  months,  commenced  on  the  S6th  of  August  1852.  It  wu  fint 
witUMsed  by  a  party  of  six  English  tourirts,  whq  were  escending 
the  mountain  irom  Sicolosi  in  order  to  witnesss  the  sanrise 
frum  the  summit  As  they  approached  the  Casa  Ingleai,  tite 
enter  commenced  to  give  forth  ashes  and  flames  ttf  m.  In  a 
nsiTow  defile  they  wen  met  by  s  violent  honioane,  whloh  over* 
tiirew  both  the  mules  and  the  riders,  and  tiiged  them  toward  the 
preoipicu  ot  Yal  del  Bue.  They  sheltered  themselves  beneath  some 
masses  (rf  lava,  when  suddenly  an  earthquake  shook  the  moun- 
tain, and  tiie  mules  In  terror  fled  away.  They  ntumed  on  toot 
towards  daylisht  to  Kioolnd,  fiolnnately  w^tttout  havlngisustainel 
injury.  In  the  oouM  of  ' 
ia  that  part     the  Yal  del 
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*Mi.  %  gmt  ittan  opened  aX  the  bue  of  Olumieob  Onnde,  mi 
ft  onter  was  thrown  np,  from  which  for  HventMn  <Uys  ahoweri  of 
•and  udttoorin  wm  qectod.  During  the  nazt  daji  quntity  of 
lavk  flowed  down  into  tha  Val  del  Bne,  bnnchin^  off  to  tbit  one 
■treun  flowed  to  the  foot  of  Xonte  Finoocbio,  while  the  other 
flowed  to  Konte  Caluin«.  The  emption  continued  with  abeted 
violence  daring  the  early  monthi  of  1B53,  and  did  not  fnllr 
eease  till  May  ^th.  The  entire  bum  of  Ute  ejected  to  eetimatea 
to  be  eijQal  to  as  area  dx  miles  long  by  two  muN  Iwoad,  with  an 
areiage  depth  of  about  twelve  fitet  In  October  1864  freiiaettt 
ahoclu  of  earthquake  were  felt  by  the  dwellen  ou  Etna.  In 
January  1865  clouds  of  amoke  were  emitted  hj  the  great  crater, 
and  roorinff  sounds  were  hsaid.  On  the  night  of  the  SOth  a  violent 
shoek  was  nit  on  the  BoiUt-cast  sids  of  ths  idoaiUaiii,  and  a  mosth 
opened  below  Honte  Fromonto,  from  which  lava  was  ejected.  It 
flowed  at  a  rate  of  about  a  mile  r  day,  and  ultimately  diTided  into 
two  stream!.  By  Uarch  10th  the  new  mouths  of  Are  had  increased 
to  seven  in  number,  and  thty  were  all  aitoated  along  a  line  atretch- 
fing  down  from  the  summit.  The  three  nppsr  ersttn  gan  forth 
load  detonations  13im  «r  foor  times  a  mutat*.  Sinos  1885  the 
numntain  hu  been  in  a  quiesoent  state. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tlte  foregoing  aeconnt  that  th«re  is 
ft  great  nmilarity  in  the  general  cliaraeter  of  the  emp- 
tioDS  of  Etna.  Earthquakes  presage  the  outbarat ;  load 
ezploaiona  are  heard ;  rifts  and  bocche  del  fuoco  open  in 
the  sides  of  the  moantaia ;  smoke,  sand,  aahes,  and  ac<MruQ 
are  discharged ;  the  action  localizes  itself  in  one  or  more 
craters ;  cinders  are  thrown  ont  and  accumulate  around  the 
crater  in  a  conical  form ;  ultimately  lava  rises  through  the 
new  cone,  frecLuently  breaking  down  one  side  of  it  where 
there  is  leant  resiatance,  and  flowing  over  the  sorrounding 
country.  Then  the  eruption  ia  at  an  end.  Out  of  the  7S 
eruptions  mentioned  above,  a  compuatirely  small  number 
bare  been  of  extreme  riolence,  while  many  han  been  of  a 
alight  and  harmless  character. 

According  to  Lyell,  Etna  is  rather  older  than  Vesuvius, 
— perhaps  of  the  same  geological  age  as  the  Norwich  Crag. 
At  Trezza,  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  moontain,  basaltie 
rocks  occur  associated  with  foiailiferous  Pliocene  claya. 
The  earliest  eruptions  of  Etna  are  older  than  the  Glacial 
period  in  Central  and  Northern  Eorope.  If  all  the  minor 
cones  and  monticules  could  be  stripped  fnun  the  mountain, 
the  diminution  of  bulk  would  be  extremely  slight  Lyell 
concludes  that,  although  no  approximation  can  be  given  of 
the  age  of  Etna,  "  its  foundations  were  laid  in  the  sea  in 
the  newer  Pliocene  period."  From  the  slope  of  the  strata 
from  one  central  point  in  the  Val  del  Bue  he  farther  con- 
cludea  that  there  once  existed  a  aeoond  gteat  crater  of  pe^ 
manent  eruption. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  in  the  faiatoiy  of  a  Tolcano, 
jnstly  called  famoto,  immetuo,  ttrribUe,  which  has  excited 
the  wonder  <j  all  natioDB  in  sjl  agea  (tf  the  hiator^i  of  the 
world.  (o.  F.  B.) 

ETON,  a  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  is  sitiuted  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  21  miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  and 
ia  connected  wUh  Windsor  on  the  oppoaite  bank  of  the  rim 
by  a  cast-iron  bridge  erected  in  1824.  Eton  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  ita  obll«ge,  fonnded  by  Henry  TL  in 
and  endowed  munly  from  the  reTenuea  of  the  alien  priories 
which  were  aappresaed  by  Henry  Y.  By  Edward  IT.  its 
poaaessiMia  were  considerably  cartuled;  but  on  account  of 
benefactioQB  and  the  rise  in  the  valne  «k  property,  ita 
annual  incom*  has  gradually  increased  from  £652  in  the 
year  1S06  till  it  now  exceeds  X20,000.  The  original  founda- 
tion consisted  of  a  proToet^  10  priesta,  4  clerks^  6  choristers, 
•  achoolmaater,  2S  poor  and  indigent  achtdara,  and  the  mmc 
number  of  poor  man  or  beadsmen.  In  1443  tbn  number 
of  scholars  was  incieaiad  to  70,  and  the  nmnber  of  beada- 
men  reduced  to  IS.  Until  lately  the  govemment  of  the 
ndlege  was  in  the  handa  of  the  proTcat  and  fdtowa ;  Iwt  in 
1870  the  oommiasionara  antboriied  by  the  Act  (tf  Fbrliti- 
ment  of  1 868  appointed' the  "nen-  gOTcralng  body"  of  Eton 
to  ecmsist  of  the  proroat  of  Eton,  the  provoat  of  Eing'a 
Ci^klgek  Cambridge  ff  representatiTca -nominated  mpec- 


tirely  by  the  oniTumty  of  Oxfind,  tbo  m^rerai^  of  Csn- 
bridge,  the  Ztoyal  Society,  the  lord  chief  juaUce,  and  tlie 
masters,  and  4  representativea  chosen  by  the  reat  of  tits 
governing  body.  By  this  ^veming  body  the  foundation 
was  in  1872  made  to  nmsist  of  a  provoat  and  10  fellowi 
(not  priests,  but  merely  the  other  memben  of  the  govemiog 
body  other  than  the  provoat).  a  headmaster  of  the  school, 
and  a  hnrer  master,  at  least  70  aeholan,  and  not  more  than 
two  chaplaina  or  oondnt^  Ori^nally  it  waa  neeessaiy 
that  tiie  8eh<dars  ahould  be  bom  in  Eni^and,  of  lawfully 
married  parenta,  and  be  betwem  eight  and  uxteen  years  of 
agiB ;  but  acoording  to  the  statutes  of  1 872,  the  scholarsLipa 
are  now  open  to  all  boys  who  are  British  subjects,  and 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  A  number  of 
foundation  scholarships  for  ^ng's  College,  Cambridge,  are 
open  for  competition  amongst  the  boya;  and  there  ara 
besides  several  valuable  extra  sdiolarshipa  and  exhibitions, 
most  of  which  are  tenable  only  at  C^hridge,  some  st 
Oxford,  and  some  at  either  university.  Besides  the 
scholars  of  the  foundation,  Eton  College  ia  attended  by 
about  800  scholars,  who  are  wther  boarded  with  the  masten 
or  reside  in  private  houses,  and  ara  called  "oppidans."  Hie 
total  expenaee  of  a  boy  educated  as  an  oppidan  average 
£200  a  year.  At  one  time  the  course  of  infltracti<m  wu 
^ost  wholly  classicsd ;  and  although  there  were  masten 
for  other  subjects,  these  were  unconnected  with  the  general 
business  of  Uie  school,  and  were  attended  at  extra  honis. 
But  in  1851  mathematics  was  inoorpozatad  into  the  curricu- 
lam  of  the  school,  and  in  1869  physical  science  was  intro- 
duced as  a  r^ular  sul^ect  The  teaehera  of  modern 
languages,  of  mathematics,  and  of  phyaictd  acience  have 
now  the  same  status,  in  regard  to  authori^  in  and  out  of 
achool,  as  the  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Among  the 
celebrated  men  educated  at  Eton  may  be  mentioned  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Hailey  earl  of  Oxford,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
Earl  Camden,  the  famous  earl  of  Chatham,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle^  Lord  Lyttelton,  Gray,  Shelley,  Horace  Walpole, 
West,  Waller,  Fox,  Canning,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley, 
Hallam  the  historian,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Dean 
Oilman,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  The  singular  cnatom 
termed  the  motUem,  which  waa  observed  here  triennially  on 
WhitToesday,  haa  now  been  abolished.  The  last  celebra- 
tion of  it  took  place  in  1844.  It  consisted  of  a  procession 
of  the  boys  in  a  kind  of  military  order,  with  flaga  and 
muaic,  headed  by  their  "captain,"  to  a  small  mound  called 
Salt  Hill,  near  the  Bath  road,  where  ihej  levied  contribu- 
tions, or  "  salt,"  from  the  passets-by  and  spectators.  The 
anm  collected  aometimea  exceeded  £1000, — the  aurplos, 
after  deducting  certain  expenses,  becoming  the  property  of 
the  "  captain  "  of  the  sehoc^.  The  bnikling  at  Eton  Coll^ 
vras  commenced  in  1441,  and  the  school  waa  opened  in 
1442 ;  but  the  whole  orij^nal  stmctnre  was  not  completed 
till  fifty  years  afterwarda.  A  new  wing  was  completed  in 
1846;  another  block  of  buildings,  containing  ISclasa-rwana, 
a  music  room,  and  an  observatory,  waa  built  in  1861 ;  these 
have  been  subsequently  enlarged,  and  since  the  incorpora- 
tion of  physical  science  into  the  course  of  studies,  aa 
admiraUe  chemical  laboiatoiy  has  been  erected.  Hie  ddet 
buildinga  consist  of  two  quadrangles,  bnilt  partly  of  free- 
stone but  chicly  of  brick.  The  outer  quadrangle^  or  achool- 
yatd,  is  inclosed  by  the  chapd,  schools,  dormitories,  and 
mastera*  diamben,  and  has  in  its  centre  a  Immxe  statue  of 
the  royal  founder.  The  bnildin^  indoainR  the  inner  oi 
lesser  qnadruij^  cont^n  the  reaideBGe  of  tlw  fellows,  the 
libraiy,  hall,  and  varioua  offices.  The  chapel,  an  the  south 
aide  cf  the  outer  oonrt,  is  a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  containing 
aome  InteiMtnig  moraments,  among  which  ia  one  to  Sir 
Heniy  Wotton,  who  waa  long  provo«t  at  the  otdl^ ;  and 
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ktely  bew  IwMrtUfld  and  daeonted,  and  a  nuaber  of 
stunod^laH  viadovft  have  been  mtrodiued.  Tlie  Vbnty 
GontaiM  a  eniioaa  aod  ToIuaUe  eolleotitn  <d  bw^  a  coUee- 
tioD  ot  Orientel  and  Egyptian  maanuript^  and  eome 
beantifiilly  mnmiiiated  miesala.  Then  ii  also  a  laige  IflHnry 
for  tbe  iwa  of  ^  b^  Fiom  the  fonndation  at  Eton 
Conege  Ao  odlege  Aapel  waa  wed  ai  tho  pariah  chnr^ 
ontU  185^  when  a  bandiome  ehapel-of-easo  waa  erected  at 
the  eoit  of  ^6000.  Vi&  the  aeenlarisatun  of  tho  college 
the  parish  of  Eton  ma  in  187ff  erected  into  an  independent 
vicarage  vith  the  former  diapel-of-eaae  ai  iti  {nrish  church. 
In  1871  the  popnlation  ti  the  local  board  district  of  Eton 
(exclnsiveof  tho  Eton  hojt)  ma  3806;  of  the  parish,  3261. 

8m  JToM/n  af  Smiiuta  StanianM,  vUh  NoNeta  <^  Vu  Sarl-j 
Bidan  of  On  Cottta$,  by  E.  8.  Creaiy  (1860);  SketAea  of  Eton 
(1878);  Sutory  ofEbm  Colbga/nm  H40  to  1875.  bjr  HlC.  M.  Lyto, 
i[.  A.  (1076) ;  M4wutrt  ^&l*6ral4d  Elo*iaiu,     S.  H«nMga  Jmm 

il87n;  snd  Tht  Am  BtrtfSt  Oafyrji,  fair  a  Bsnfstv  of  ths  Imur 
rempla  {1&7(). 

ETBUBIA.  When  «b/ what  load  the  BaBena(EtmBct) 
reached  thnr  permanent  seats  in  Etmiia  proper  is  bjr 
DO  means  certain,  though  from  the  fact  at  their  piincipid 
tovDi  bMDg  well  inlanc^  from  the  tradition  of  their  having 
been  previooslj  settled  in  TTmlnia,  fonn  the  sorvival  of 
their  peculiar  langnage  down  to  late  timea  among  a  people 
of  the  Rhntian  JJps,  and  from  the  diaoorery  at  works  of 
art  in  this  distriot  conespoDding  with  the  eanieet  Etrascan 
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romfuns,  there  would  seem  to  be  considerable  probability 
in  the  theory  of  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  having  been 
about  the  month  of  the  Fo,  whence  their  progress  wotild 
b«  through  Ufflbria  and  across  the  Apennines.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that,  though  "Basena" 
V88  the  national  nune  of  this  people  Tet  there  ia  strong 
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avidenoe  for  enppoaing  that  tha  national!^,  ab  we  know  it 
under  the  etaasiMl  names  of  Etnuci  or  Tyrrheni  (Tv^^^wm^ 
TvfxnjvcC),  included  another  race  nhieh,  if  not  nearly  allied 
to  tlie  Greeks  had  a  singularly  siEuilar  disposition  towards 
the  arte,  anch  as  it  is  hardly  possible  the  cnij^ial  Baeena 
could  have  brought  with  thorn  directly  from  the  north. 
It  would  account  for  this  other  lace^  if  we  could  accept 
tha  tradition  (Herodoto^  i  9^  Strabo,  t.  220}  of  a  body 
(tf  Ljrdiana  having  landed  in  Umbria  and  colonized  Etmria, 
naming  it  after  their  leader  Tyraenua.  This  Lydian  origin 
waa  accepted  by  the  Etruscans  themselves  in  late  times 
(Tacitus,  ^nn.  iv.  65),  and  many  have  seen  a  confirma- 
tion of  it  in  the  similarity  of  the  tombs  and  tumuli  eziat- 
ing  in  both  countries,  and  in  the  records  nf  a  dngnlar  • 
community  between  thorn  in  such  matters  as  music, 
games,  and  costume.'  Yet  a  native  historian  of  Lydia 
(Xanthos)  said  nothing  of  the  emigration  from  that 
conntry,  and  Dionysius,  who  cites  him,  maintained  that 
the  lan|[nage  spoken  in  Etmria  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Lydia.  The  legend  of  Herodotus 
is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name  of  "  Tynbenia "  as 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  Etmria,  owing,  doubtless,  to  its 
bein^  largely  inbabitated  by  members  of  that  same  Tyr- 
rhenian race  which  was  found  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Thrace,  which  people  Thucydides  (iv.  109)  identifies 
with  the  Pelasgians,  while  Herodotus  himself  (i.fi7)  speaks  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Creston,  by  which  he  means  Gortona 
in  Etmria  according  to  Dionyaias,  as  Pelasgio.  Another 
tradition  asserted  tSat  Felac^ns  from  Thcesaly  had  en- 
tered Italy  from  the  Adriatic  at  Spina  and  founded  Cortnuu 
While  then  the  Tyrrheniaas  and  Felasgians  were  practi- 
cally the  same  people^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  nse  the 
former  name  to  desijgnate  the  apparently  foreign  element 
in  the  nationality  of  the  Basene^'  Tn  historical  times  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Tyrrhenians  ontside  of  Etmria  was  in 
Thrace,  where  they  worked  the  rich  silver  mines,  and  to 
judge  from  their  coins  {e.g.,  those  of  the  Edones  and  Bisaltn) 
were  gifted  with  much  the  same  dispoeition  towarda  fine 
art  which  is  observed  in  Etmria.  From  this  position  in  a 
□orthem  region,  and  from  the  traditiona  of  membeia  of 
the  same  race  having  entered  Italy  from  the  north-east,  it 
is  not  unraasonaUe  to  snppoae  that  they  may  have  gradaiJly 
made  their  way  round  by  land,  and  may,  in  fac^  have 
joined  the  Basena  while  th^  were  yet  in  tiieir  settlements 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fo.  So  complete  a  blending  of  two 
races  as  appears  in  the  Etmsei  could  scarcely  take  place 
unless  the  original  contact  had  been  during  a  primitive 
stage  of  civilization.  No  doubt  there  were  other  Tyr- 
rheoiaos  besides  those  of  Thrace.  There  were  those  who 
were  known  chiefly  as  pirates,  or  as  snccessf ol  in  seafaring, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  CuTre,  wluch  previously  had 
the  Tyrrhenian  name  of  Agyllo,  having  been  near  tbe 
coast,  it  would  seem  as  if  part  at  least  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
had  entered  Etmria  by  sea  on  the  west  coast 

It  is  common  enon^  to  find  mention  of  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etmria,  bat  nowhere  are  their  resnective  names  recorded. 


1  Gompuv  the  tomb  of  Aljatt»«,  itlll  exUtiiig,  uid  d«icTibad  by 
Heradotu  (1.  93),  vtth  tlut  of  Cncnmella  at  Tnlcl.  Tradition  uld 
that  the  Lydian  trampat  and  tha  PhrjgUii  donbia  fldt*  had  basn 
IntrodDced  Into  Boms  from  Xtnuia ;  that  the  pnwttxta  or  offldal 
robaa,  the  eagle  «■  k  itsndard,  and  the  game  of  dice  had  been  bronght 
from  Lydia  to  Ztrnria.  Urf  (ir.  17)  tella  how  Lan  Tolnmnins 
determlnad,  "bj  neona  of  dice,  tbe  fate  of  the  Roeiaa  ambaaaadon 
vbo  vers  aant  to  him  at  Veil  Plutareh,  TiL  Jtcai.,  zzilU.);  and 
Feitna  (a.  ▼., "  BarU ")  mentlosa  the  cnatom  according  to  vliich,  on 
occacfona  of  laeridce  for  ilctorj  at  Rome,  an  otd  man,  dreucd  in 
purple,  vaa  led  to  tbe  Capitol,  attended  by  a  herald,  who  proclaimed 
**  Bordlana  to  be  aold;"  and  they  explain  tkia  cnatom  aa  having  anr- 
TlTed  from  the  eel*  of  pttaoneta  after  tbe^aptnn  otiVeU,  whIA 
prisonen  were  Budiana,  ''Bca-JBtnu^had  ^jecn^^g)^  jli^ardUnK 
Ibia  rnatnn, bowarer,  aeema ntther  u  BmonglDated shcr  thn  taking 
of  aartlal*  bj  Jib,  Onnpronlus  Qiscohni, 
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iSia  proUlnli^  ii  that  mproocM  of  time  tSua  or  that  dty 
fall  oat  of  the  league,  and  vaa  replaced  hj  towni  of  more 
recmt  growth,  till  in  the  end  thore  were  at  least  serenteen 
praaamablaelaiiDantBforthetillaof  oneof  thetwdvai  !Ehi8 
u  the  caae  ■»  zegarda  Etrniia  proper,  bnfc  thara  vaa  a  time 
when  similar  leaguea  appear  to  haTO  existed  uwng  the 
EtniBcan  cities  in  the  neighhouihood  of  the  Fo  (Etraria 
Girenmpadana),  and  again  among  those  of  Campaidb  A« 
to  the  eonfedwation  of  twelre  cities  in  Etniria  proper,  and 
the  political  prindplaa  on  which  it  was  founded,  noUiing 
is  positively  known,  except  that  the-prineiples  were  essen- 
tially aristoCTatic,  mncL  as  in  earljr  Etome  under  the  kings. 
The  kings  were  dective  for  lif ^  tad  were  held  in  check  hj 
the  principa  or  LncumoB  who  represented  the  real  power 
of  each  state.  In  national  enterprises  one  of  the  kings 
was  chosen  for  Bupreme  coBimand,  having  &  Uctor  from 
each  city.  The  surroundiogs  of  ofi&cial  dignity  found  after- 
wards in  Rome,  the  purple  robe,  the  pnetezta,  the  twelve 
lictors  and  fasces,  the  apparitores,  the  cumle  chair,  and 
triumphal  processions,  were  derived  from  Etmria,  and  ia- 
dioal^  the  nature  of  hisr  constitution.  The  representatives 
met  at  the  temple  of  Yoltnnua,  the  locality  of  which  ii 
not  known  (Livy,  ir.  23),  appaientiy  in  spring;  but  it 
would  seem  that,  in  fact,  the  confederation  was  ^  t 
strictly  maintained,  at  any  rate  in  the  matter  of  external 
policy.  For  internal  affairB  they  hod  certain  books  {libri 
ditciplincs  Eirutcce)  in  which  they  were  instructed  as  to 
the  founding  and  consecration  of  public  or  religious  build- 
ings,  the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes,  curi»  and 
centuria,  the  constitution  of  armie^  and  the  management 
of  everything  pertaining  to  peace  or  war  (Festus,  s,  v. 
"  Rituales  ").  These  books  were  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  third,  libri  ritvala,  being  those  to  which  reference  haa 
just  been  made.  The  other  two  were  devoted  to  divina- 
tion, an  art  in  which  the  Etnucans  surpassed  all  other 
nations.  The  first  part  was  the  libri  Aantjptnn^  eontun- 
ing  instmetions  for  divining  the  will  of^the  goda  from 
abnormal  conditions  observed  in  the  entrails  of  animals 
slain  in  sacrifice,  or  from  nnusnal  natural  phenomena. 
The  second  part  was  the  libri  fulgwaUs,  treattog  of  divina- 
tion from  lightning.  By  such  means  the  gods  were  believed 
to  indicate  their  wishes  towards  men,  uid,  indeed,  had 
declared  so  much  through  the  divine  seer,  Tages,  a  miracu- 
lous dwarf  whom  a  labourer  ploughing  one  day  found  in 
his  farrow.  Thoogh  then  but  a  boy,  Tages  had  grey  hair, 
and  was  wise  as  if  of  a  great  age.  Bu  sayings^  deUvraed 
always  in  vvrse^  like  cmdes,  ware  taken  downlty  Tarehw, 
and  formed  the  books  In  question,  l^rshon  wu  the 
founder  trf  Tarqninii,  and  from  thia  town  prooaeded  the 
other  eitiea  and  their  o^aniiation.  Booh  u  the  lagend, 
and  in  tha  early  history  ^  Etniria  we  have,  u  elsensre^ 
only  legend,  known  mainly  throogh  tiie  annals  of  Borne, 
whidb,  when  th^  go  back  to  a  pwiod  before  the  introdufr- 
tion  of  writing  (apparently  in  the  7th  century.  &o.}  must 
be  largely  imaginary,  and  even  long  after  tiiis,  are  highly 
oo^oored. 

First  in  in^iorlanee  among  tiw  Etmsean  eitiei  was 
Vsii,  the  ^te  whidi  haa  been  identified  at  laohb  Far* 
neae,  about  11  mibs  from  Borne,  ito  great  rival  and 
ultimate  victor.  Strong  hj  ita  natairBl  position  on  a  high 
eli^  and  fortified  with  massive  walls,  ridi  in  its  own 
terribxy,  and  eommanding  the  assistance  of  its  subject 
towns,  Sabata,  Sntrinm,  Nepete,  and  Oapena,  it  maintained 
an  almost  constant  state  of  war  with  Borne  from  the 
legendary  times  of  Romnlas  down  to  its  capture  hf 
Camillas,  396  B.O.,  after  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate,  it  was  forbidden  to  be  inhabited  (I<ivy,  v.  6).  The 
spoils  then  carried  away  indicated  its  wealth,  and  donbt- 
loBs  this,  together  with  other  measures  then  taken,  led  to 
the  desolation  which  now  reigns  on  the  site.  Of  the  14 


corded  wan  with  Borne,  the  most  memorable  were— the  7t}i 
(609  &a),  in  which,  to  z^daoe  Tarqninina  Superbus  on  tin 
throne  of  that  ci^,  Fnana  ftf  Glnsuim  mwli^  to  its  gstti^ 
thooi^  in  a  mnous  battle  tlie  Etruscans  had  beoi  declsrid 
vanquilied  by  a  mysterious  voice  in  the  ni^L^  beeaose  tbej 
had  lost  one  man  more  than  the  Romans ;  the  9th  and  lOth 
(483-476  B.O.),  in  which  oceorred  the  trMcherous  mssaam 
of  the  Fabii,  who,  with  their  elienta,  to  the  nomber,  it  ii 
said,  of  4000,  had  volaotered  to  hold  Yeii  in  check  &om 
their  camp  on  the  Cremera;  the  13th,  in  which  their  king 
Tolomnius  was  slain,  and  the  14th,  in  which  the  Romsu, 
to  whoae  gates  the  Veientes  had  so  often  carried  tenor, 
laid  seige  to  Teii,  and  in  the  tenth  year  took  it,  as  is  said 
by  the  stratagem  of  a  cuniculos  or  mine  np  through  the 
rock  of  tha  citadeL  Thoee  who  believe  this  story,  pcint 
out  that  Camillas  may  have  obtained  his  idea  froin  the 
eunieulv  or  outiet  of  the  waten  of  the  Alban  lake, 
which  also  at  this  time  waa  made  to  play  a  miracnloni 
part  The  waters  of  tlw  lake  were  observed  with  alarm  to 
be  risiug  and  threatening  to  ovwflow.  The  oracle  at 
Delphi  waa  consqlted,  and  in  conseqnenoe  ot  its  adnea 
this  outiet  was  made  by  the  Bomana  in  tiie  sptee  of  a 
year  (livy,  v.  15,  16). 

Scarcely  less  important  than  Teii,  and  like  it  alio 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  twelve  citiea,  waa  TarqitiMii, 
now  Corneto,  the  queen  of  the  Maremma,  towaidi  wiidi 
Qraviscn  seems  to  have  served  as  the  port  by  whiii  ita 
great  trade  was  earned  on.  The  story  runs  that  amoagOtosB 
who  preferred  exile  to  the  tyranny  of  pypaelna  in  Cocintli 
in  iha  eariy  part  of  the  7th  century  b.o.  was  a  malthj 
merchant,  Demaratus,  wh(^  accompanied  by  certain  arUsto 
with  mytiiical  names  (Eacheir,  Diopoa,  and  Engiamnat), 
settied  in  Tarqoinii,  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  was  tliea 
sufficientiy  advanced  in  civiliiation  to  offer  pnapeets  at 
comfort,  and  to  have  been  known  to  tiie  traders  of  Corinth 
at  least.  Demaiatos  married  a  lady  of  Tarquimi,  and  liad 
a  son  Lucumo  or  Lucius,  who,  though  rich,  suffered  from 
being  looked  down  on  aa  a  foreigner,  and*  to  escape  tbii, 
migrated  to  Rome,  where  in  time  he  rose  to  the  highot 
office  of  king,  under  the  titie  of  Tarquinins  Fiiaco^  and 
compelled  the  aabmisaion  of  the  whole  of  Etniria,  the 
token  of  which  waa  the  indgnia  of  the  twelve  fasces,  repn- 
seating  the  twelve  cities.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sttnm 
Tollius,  or  Msitama,  as  the  Etmaeans  called  him,  undBT 
whoee  rule  Etniria  revolted,  but  without  final  mccoa 
Then  came  Tarquinina  Supoiras  and  his  expolaton  from 
Rome,  on  which  ocoasion  Tarquinii  and  Teii  aantaa  annr 
to.  endeavour  to  reinstate  him.  In  the  battis  mbiek  fol- 
lowed, Amna  Tarqntnius  and  Junius  Brutus  the  fint 
omisnl  feu  tQT  ca<^  otha's  hands.  From  this  time  1^ 
qninii  was  quiet  fw  a  eentary,  till  S97  B.a,  whan  it  joined 
Yeii  against  Rome  unsuccessfully,  and  thus  cevivsdasKiea 
of  ware,  in  which,  though  generally  wwated  with  ssven 
loss,  she  yet  maintained  her  independence  down  to  the 
defeat  at  Idle  TadiuumianUce^  383  B.a  {Towards  tlw  doss 
d  ths  second  Funic  wai^  whoi  the  Etauacan  dties  had  to 
famish  Scipio'a  fleet  eadi  with  ita  stqpto  commcdi^,  Ts^ 
qninii  Biq)|Jied.saiI-cloib. 

Com  and  other  provinons  were  sap[died  by  Can, 
a  town  which,  if  1ms  femous  in  war  than  tha  two  al- 
ready described,  waa  better  known  in  the  arta  of 
peace.  No  doubt,  in  the  legendary  age,  when  it  wu 
ruled  by  the  cruel  Hezentius  {^neid,  viiL  483),  it  wai 
sufficientiy  warlike,  but  in  later  times  it  rarely  joined  in 
the  straggles  against  Rome,  where,  indeed,  its  people 
stood  in  high  favour  for  having  ijieltered  the  B(Hdbo 
vestals  and  the  Flamen  Qairinalia  from  the  Qaula  (389  B.c.^ 
From  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Cierites  in  Borne 
aroB^  it  was  said,  the  word  '*  aeriBMua>!V-Ji^  recorded  to 
tiie  honour  of  Ca»e  Wi[S^}t3cH^^* 
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common  amUDg  eoaat  towiu  in  earl/  times  (Stiabo,  t.  220) ; 
and  it  is  a  proof  boUi  of  her  advancement  in  civilixation 
and  of  her  reputation  among  the  Qreeks  that  abe  had  a 
treasoij  at  Delphi,  where  it  vras  known  as  the  treasury 
of  Agylla,  such  having  been  the  original  name  of  the  city. 
How  the  change  of  name  aro^e  ia  accounted  for  (Strabo, 
V.  220)  with  the  ingenuity  characteristic  of  ancient  deriva- 
tions. Ag^Ua  lu*!  ^If"'^  founded  by  Felaagians  from  Tbe»- 
aaly,  bat  was  afterwards  captured  by  the  Tyrrhenians  from 
XiyxUa  (of.  ^neidf  v.  479),  who,  having  enquired  the 
name  of  the  town  they  were  beai^ng,  and  having  been 
answered  by  some  one  from  the  walls  with  a  word  which 
they  took  to  be  the  Greek  )(aipt,  adopted  this  as  the  new 
name  of  the  city.  Herodotus  (I  167)  speaks  of  it  as 
Agylla,  and  relates  how  it  joined  the  Carthagfnians  against 
tlie  Phocseana  of  Alalia  in  Corsica  (about  631  B.C.),  and, 
having  carried  away  its  share  of  Uie  booty  and  of  the 
prisoners,  pot  the  latter  to  death.  Upon  iIub  followed  a 
plaguy  as  to  which  the  Agyllseans  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  and  were  tpld  in  reply  that  the  wa;  to  appease  the 
Fhoemns  would  be  to  institute  public  festivals  of  athletic 
games  and  horse-racing.  The  sea-port  was  Pyrgi,  cele- 
brated also  for  the  wealth  of  its  temple  of  Eileitbyia,  which 
Dionysins,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ransacked  (384  B.a), 
taking  from  it  1000  talents,  and  spoils  to  the  vaJae  of  600 
talents  mora.  As  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
arts  in  Caere,  there  is  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xzxv.  4-6) 
that  puntings  existed  there  older  than  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  WBs  said  to  have  been  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Tuquins,  and  in  confirmation  of  tida  is  tho  modem  dis- 
covery of  a  large  sepulchre  belonging  to  a  family  of  that 
name^  as  seen  from  tiie  nnmerons  inscriptions  in  it.  little 
remains  except  ivmuli  and  sepulchrea,  among  which  the 
most  famous  is  that  known  as  the  Regulioi-Oalaasi  tomb, 
the  masonry  of  which  is  Pelasgio  in  character. 

In  close  political  relationship  to  Teii,  and  probably 
I'eclconed  as  tme  of  the  twelve  cities,  though  its  population 
(theFalisci)  was  not  purely  Etruscan,  was  Faleriij  originaUy 
on  a  high  bare  rock,  bat  aCterwaids  under  Roman  compulsion 
transferred  to  the  broad  plain  which  stretches  to  the  Tiber, 
the  jEquum  Faliscum  aa  it  was  called,  to  indicate  the  plain, 
not  the  justice  of  the  people.  The  vary  ancient  Fescenninm 
seems  to  have  been  included  in  its  territory.  Trusting  in 
its  natural  strength,  Falerii  vainly  made  light  at  the  Roman 
siege  conducted  1^  Camillas  (391  B.a).  It  waS  on  this 
occasion,  as  told  by  Livy  (v.  27),  that  an  offici&I  of  Falerii, 
to  whom  was  entrusted  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
batter  class,  led  his  pupils  outside  the  city  for  their  exercises 
as  in  times  of  pcacc^  and  by  daily  increasing  the  distance 
of  their  walks  av<iidad  saapicion,  till  at  last  he  reached 
the  Roman  camp  and  offered  to  suTrender  the  boys  to 
Oamilliis,  whi^  intUgnant  at  the  treachery  of  the  man, 
ordered  him  to  be  strippsd,  bonnd,  and  hauided  over  to  his 
pnpib  to  be  led  back  and  punished.  Hie  habit  of  appoint- 
ing an  official  of  this  kind  is  spoken  <tf  as  a  Greek  one,  and, 
in  onmezioa  with  the  legendary  foundation  of  Falerii  by 
HaksQB  or  Haliseo^  a  son  of  Agamemnon,  together  with 
the  laei  of  its  temple  of  Jnno  being  the  counterpart  at  the 
temple  of  that  goddess  at  Argosy  is  takeip  as  evidenee  of  a 
strong  Grsek  element  in  the  town.  Strabo  (t.  336)  quotes 
the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Fallsci  were  not  Tyrrheuana^ 
bat  a  disUnct  natiimali^; 

One  of  the  twelve  dtles  also  was  Void  fVvXd)  Ap- 
parently, tiiongh  the  historical  notices  of  it  are  bnt 
few,  and  leave  no  impreanon  M  any  great  power.  Tet 
ita  lemtuns,  as  discorered  in  nnmerons  sepiuditeB,  show 
that  it  mnst  have  been  an  importaat  city.  (H  iSuaa  the 
tumulus  of  Cueumella,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  remarkaUe 
not  only  for  its  size  (200  feet  in  diameter,  and  40  to  60  feet 
high  still),  bnt  also  for  its  genetal  simihri^  to  the  tunb  of 


Porsena  at  dusium,  of  which  we  have  only  the  doacnption 
aa  quoted  by  Riny  (xxxvi.  13,  19),  and  to  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes  in  Lydia.  Up  to  1830  this  tomb  at  Tnlci  was 
encircled  round  the  base  with  a  masuve  wall,  which  is 
now  gone.  In  the  heart  of  the  mound  were  discovered 
two  loosely  built  towers,  one  of  them  square,  the  other 
conical,  which  perhaps  may  be  fairly  compared  with  the 
pUIaxs  in  the  tomb  of  Porsena  and  the  oZpoi  in  that  of 
Alyattea  From  the  other  sepulchrea  of  Yulci  has  been 
obtained  a  vast  number  of  antiquities,  not  a  few  of  which 
are  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of  art  in  Ftruria, 
and  will  be  afterwards  referred  ta  Volsinii,  called  by  the 
FtruBcans  Felsnne,  as  appears  from  its  coinage,  and  now 
Bolsena,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the 
Etruscan  states.  The  original  site,  it  has  been  thought,  was 
at  Orrieto,  which  the  Romans  after  a  long  end  arduous  siege 
destroyed,  compelling  the  Tolsinii  to  settle  on  the  low 
ground  at  Bolsena.  Clutium  (Chinsi),  originally  Camats 
(livy,  X.  26),  had  been  fonnded  by  the  Umbrians,  but 
became  one  of  the  principal  dttes  of  Etruria,  being 
apparently  at  the  height  of  its  fame  under  the  nils  of  its 
king  Porsena,  who  to  reinstate  Tarquinius  Friscus  made 
that  march  to  Rome  (605  s.o.)  with  which  are  associated 
the  undying  legends  of  Romao  heroism  in  the  persons  of 
Horatios,  Scnvola,  Clcelia,  and  Publicola  (Livy,  il  11-13). 
Before  this  tre  find  dusium  joined  with  oUier  Etruscan 
cities  on  the  side  of  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius  Friscus. 
Afterwards  it  was  the  assistance  given  by  Rome  to  Clasium 
which  drew  down  the  Gauls  on  the  former  in  369 
At  the  close  of  the  second  Funic  war  Clusium  furnished 
com  and  fir  for  ship-building  to  the  Roman  fleet  Mention 
has  been  made  of  Uie  tomb  of  Porsena  said  to  have  existed, 
at  Cluaiiun.  In  one  place  labyrinthine  passages  have  been 
found  among  the  tombs,  such  as  appear  to  correspond  to 
one  of  the  features  in  iJie  description  of  that  aspulchre. 
Arretivm  (Aresso)  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities,  but  famous 
chiefly  in  comparatively  recent  times.  In  301  b.gl  the 
citisens  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  their  great  family,  the 
Cilnii,  and  drove  them  to  exile  in  Rome,  wherd  their  cause 
was  taken  up  with  this  practical  resnlt,  that  a  Roman  army 
defeated  the  Arretines  at  Russellfe.  Afterwards  the  city 
joined  in  league  with  the  Gauls  and  Umbrians  iqi;ainBt  Rome, 
bnt  again  was  defeated.  Next  it  was  besieged  by  the  Qaola, 
There  is  no  record  of  its  final  snbmission  to  Rome,  In  the 
second  Panic  war  it  furnished  cohi,  implements,  and 
material  of  war  for  the  Roman  fleet  During  the  civil 
wars  it  took  the  side  of  hCarina,  and  would  in  conaequence 
have  lost  all  rights  but  for  the  intercession  of  Cicero.  The 
present  site  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  town. 
Of  its  walls,  which  were  said  to  have  been  built  of  brick, 
there  is  no  trace.  Ccmspicuoua  still  for  its  stupendous 
walls  and  towMN^  commanding  a  hij^  bare  tocl^  is  Cortono, 
where  ers^thing  tiiat  remains  ia  harmony  with  the  tra- 
dilioa  of  its  extraordinary  antiquity.  Of  other  records 
fhwB  are  Maroaly  any.  Like  Penuia  (Perugi^  it  had 
once  been  an  Umbrian  d^,  and  like  it  also  one  the  twelve 
states  of  Etnuia.  Arts  of  the  walls  <A  Femna  remain, 
and  many  objects  of  great  interest  have  been  found  on  its 
site^  none  mora  precious,  however,  than  the  "  Cippus  ofl 
Ferii^''  with  its  long  Eteoscan  Jnscriptiaa.  Ferusta 
oomes  first  into  notiee  arrayed  agdnst  Falnns,  who  com- 
pelled her  to  sue  for  peaosb  In  the  icdlotnng  year  sha 
was  again  at  war,  and  shared  in  the  disaster  at  die  Yadi* 
in(aiia&  laksL  OUier  defeats  followed,  bat  not  even  that  in 
which  Fabins  slew  4600  vt  her  men,  sad  took  1740 
prisoners^  was  snffielent  to  redaoe  her  to  obedience  to  Rome, 
though  thst  event  followed  notlou  after.  In  ths  second 
Panic  war  she  soppUed  com  and  u  tooths  Ronan  fleet. 
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followed,  after  vliich  tlie  tatj  was  reboilt  AogastuB. 
Even  under  the  empire  it  muotained  a  poaition  of  import- 
ance. 

Volaterree,  called  Telatbri  on  its  coinage,  and  now 
Volterra,  of  which  the  massive  walls  from  4  to  5  miles  in 
circuit  Btill  stand  fn  a  great  bare  height  visible  far  round, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  cities,  notwithstand- 
iug  the  fact  of  its  having  taken  part  with  the  Latins  against 
Tsrquinius  Priecus.  Almost  nothing,  however,  is  known 
of  ita  history  except  the  record  of  a  defeat  {296  B.c) 
inflicted  by  h.  Comeliua  Scipio  (Livy,  x.  12),  the  battle 
having  raged  all  day  till  darkness  set  in.  The  Etmscans 
deserted  their  camp  in  the  night.  Thongh  considerably 
inland,  VolaterriB  is  cited  as  having  supplied  tackling  and 
other  gear  for  Scipio'a  fleet,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  she  had  been  maritime,  trading  probably  in  the  main 
through  the  port  of  Fopnlonia,  which  is  eaid  to  have  been 
colonized  by  her.  Possibly  also  the  island  of  Elba  with 
its  rich  mines  belonged  to  Yolaterrse.  Ita  territory  was 
extensive.  Daring  the  civil  wars  it  took  the  side  of  Monus, 
and  after  a  siege  of  two  years  had  to  surrender,  and  only 
for  a  time  escaped  having  to  receive  a  military  colony 
through  the  exertions  of  ^cera  Besides  the  walla  there 
remain  still  several  sepulchres  of  great  interest,  in  par 
ticular  that  of  the  CiecinEB  family,  famous  in  Roman 
history,  and  the  ruius  of  two  dome-shaped  chambers, 
resembling  in  their  construction  the  so-called  tomb  of 
Agamemnon  at  Mycenaa.  Populottia,  called  Pvpluna  on 
ita  coins,  furnished  iron  obtained  from  the  mines  of 
E^ba  for  Scipio's  fleeL  During  the  civil  war  it  was 
destroyed  by  Sulla.  Parts  of  the  walls  of  hnge  masonry 
remain.  Ruuelltx  (Roselle)  still  survives  in  its  waUsbf 
colossal  masonry,  but  otherwise  is  a  wilderness.  Its 
history  is  uneventfoi,  except  for  its  siege  by  the  Romans 
(294  ac),  when  it  lost  2000  as  prisonera  and  as  many 
more  slain  (Livy,  x.  37).  It  famished  com  and  fir  for  the 
fleet  of  Scipio.  Yetvloma  is  given  asone  of  the  twelve  cities, 
but  little  is  known  of  it  from  records,  and  scarcely  anything 
from  remains,  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  Mr  Dennis  is 
right  in  identifying  its  site  on  the  coast  near  Telamone, 
which  he  presumes  would  have  been  its  port.  Pisce,  on 
the  coast,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tarchou  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Ligurians.  Luna  and  Loea'were  pro- 
bably included  in  ita  territory.  Of  Fcetulce  the  huge  iralls 
on  an  impregnable  height  still  remain.  In  Roman  times 
the  inhabitants  moved  to  the  lower  ground  of  Florence. 
At  Cosa  and  Saturnia  are  remains  of  massive  walls,  and  at 
the  latter  place  a  peculiar  form  of  tomb,  which  seems  to 
date  from  a  very  early  and  at  any  rate  a  rude  age. 
Salpenum  and  Atirinia  are  mentioned  also  among  die 
Etruscan  cities.  Outside  of  Etmria  proper,  but  still 
claiming  to  be  Etrascan  towns,  we  have,  in  Etraria 
Circumpadana,  Felsini,  afterwards  called  Bononia,  said  to 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  league  formed  by  this  district, 
Melpum,  Manlua,  Spina,  Havenna,  ffatrta,  and  Cupra.  In 
Campania  again  were  the  following  cities  which  Etraria 
was  said  to  have  founded  or  sent  colonists  to,  but  without 
the  offset  of  making  them  practically  Etruscan  towns : — 
Capua,  Jfola,  Pompeii,  Uerculaneum,  SurreiUum,  AfarcinOf 
SaUrnum, 

These,  then,  are  the  towns  of  Etruns.  In  their  reeordi 
and  in  their  ruins  they  survive  as  monuments  of  a  life 
spent  in  extraordinary  activity,  and  highly  honoured  in 
death.  No  eooDtry  has  left  such  wealth  in  ita  tombs. 
Nowhere  have  such  battlements  endured  till  now.  Nature 
must  have  largely  aided  the  Eteuseans  wiQi  her  fertility, 
where  now  she  is  either  exnbersnt  to  the  degree  of  being 
a  wildsmeBS  or  pestilential  as  in  the  Maremma.  Evidence 
of  its  natural  products  has  been  seen  in  the  com,  fir  wood, 
and  iron,  supplied  to  the  Roman  fleet   Ita  riren  and 


lakes  must  have  assisted  agriealture  ("ale  fortis  Etnuia 
crevit,"  Virg.,  Geory.,  il  533),«n  whidi  the  eoustiy  appeati 
to  have  relied  even  more  than  on  commerce,  since  with 
a  large  sea  coast  it  had  comparatively  few  ports.  The 
exceeding  unhealthiness  of  the  coast  district  anciently  ai 
now  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  result  Yet 
their  commerce  was  such  as  to  pla»  the  inhabitants  in  a 
position  to  make  treaties  with  that  powerful  nation  ol 
traders  the  Carthaginians,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  matnal 
agreement  that  the  latter  should  hold  Sardiida,  while  tJie 
Etruscana  retained  Corsica.  To  the  Athenian  expedi- 
tion against  Sicily  in  the  Feloponnesian  war  Etmria  sent 
three  ships,  probably  more  from  enmity  to  Sicily  than 
from  friendship  to  the  Athenians.  Their  success  in  pirac; 
was  too  well  known  in  early  times.  The  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  broken  up  by  chaina  and  ridges  of 
hiUs.  The  supply  of  timber  was  large,  and  donbtlesa 
profitable,  aa  were  also  the  pastures,  from  which  a  consider- 
able trade  in  cattle  rearing  and  wool  spinning  was  derived. 
The  numerous  lakes — Lacus  Ciminios,  Sabatinns,  Yadi- 
monius,  Clusinus,  Thrasymenu8,aod  ToLiinias  withits  basalt 
rocks,  afforded  extensive  occupation  in  fishing,  as  did  the 
forests  for  hunting.  Wine,  largely  produced,  was  nowhere 
BO  fine  as  at  Luna.  Flax  and  linen  were  grown  at  Falerii 
and  Tarquinii  Besides  iron  and  copper,  ihew  was  a 
supply  of  silver  and  gold.  The  variegated  marble  of  Luna 
^  was  greatly  prized.  Volaterru  yielded  ^alabaster,  Arretinm 
a  clay  peculiarly  adapted  for  pottery,  for  which  in  later 
times  it  was  celebrated.  Tufa  or  travertine  could  be 
obtained  in  massive  blocks  from  many  places.  Theiu 
were  numerous  warm  and  Bolpbnroas  springs.  Tlie  country 
had  once  been  volcanic  in  many  places,  the  extinct  crateri 
serving  as  basins  for  lakes.  The  most  fertile  and  moot 
highly  cultivated  districts  were  in  the  north  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  and  along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ano 
and  Tiber.  The  chief  riven  wen  Uie  Gani^  tlu  Arnna 
(Aroo),  and  the  Umbro. 

Daring  the  early  period  the  natural  reeoorcea  of  Etmria 
must  have  been  severely  drained  by  her  wars  with  Rome. 
Afterwards,  when  she  sank  into  dependence,  there  arose 
private  wealth,  and  the  individual  Etrascan  became  putysu 
et  obenu,  an  expression  which  is  abundantly  verified  hj 
the  portrait  scnlptnree  on  their  sarcophagi  Thai  extra- 
vagance in  diet  was  a  reproach,  and  in  connexion  witb 
this  their  habit  of  reclining  at  banquets,  as  constantljr  seen 
in  their  works  of  art,  was  remarkeid  on  as  similar  to  that 
of  the  Greeks ;  while  the  presence  on  these  occasions  of 
women  who  joined  in  the  toasts,  contrary  to  the  cnstoma 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italic  nations,  was  pointed  out  aa 
consistent  with  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans  from  Lydis, 
where  no  less  indulgence  was  said  to  have  been  allowed 
to  women,  and  where  also,  as  in  Etrnria,  it  was  vety 
usual  to  trace  deecent  from  the  maternal  aide.  Etruscan 
dancers,  who  appear  to  have  attended  private  aa  well  ss 
public  ceremonies,  were  distinguished  for  the  skill  with 
which,  without  words,  and  only  by  action  and  gesture,  they 
represented  a  story.  Different  from  this  may  have  been 
the  armed  dance,  since  it  recalls  thatof  the  SaUi  in  Bmqc, 
who  accompanied  their  movements  1^  aonga  of  faenne 
deeds  of  okL  Athletic  contests,  such  as  those  of  the 
Roman  dreos,  together  with  display  of  gladiatuia!  fights, 
were  part  at  the  amnsementif  aid  it  seems  almost  cartun 
tliat  tiie  latter  form  of  excitement  was  derivod  hy  Rome 
from  Etmria.  The  flute,  trumpet,  and  litinu  were  the 
favourite  murical  instruments.  Their  literature  (M^ttisted 
mainly  of  religious  Tenea  and  national  aongi^  of  which, 
however,  nothing  is  known.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  form  of  satyric  songs  whidi-^'ginated.  in  Feacen- 
nium,  a  place  bel(m^ifg;lcL|^rj^i^j,^@j^^^ 
in  medicine,  and  in  phuosopliytheir  lutowiedga '  was 
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highly  npated.  As  regards  tinu^  th«y  reckoQed  by 
laoac  moDthfl,  and  tppear  to  hava  had  aome  prinoiple  of 
iataraalation,  to  eqiudiie  the  aolar  and  the  lanar  year. 
The  lapse  of  each  year  was  recorded  by  driving  a  nail  into 
the  door  of  the  temple  of  Nortia  at  Tolsinii,  a  habit  which 
passed  over  to  Borne.  The  month  was  divided  into  weeks 
ot  eight  days,  the  eighth  being  set  apart  for  marketing  and 
house  affairs ;  the  day  begaa  at  noon.  Kezt  to  years  they 
souated  by  taaUOf  each  representing  the  longest  life  of 
tile  time,  and  reaching  in  some  caaea  to  123  years,  bnt 
with  an  arerage  apparently  of  about  100  years.  The 
Etrosou  nation  was  to  endure  ten  sscnla.  The  beginning 
of  Ae  lOtk  was  anaonneed  in  the  year  44  &a  Uie 
festiri^  of  the  Etnuoani  was  aeoompanied  by  excess  in 
personal  ornaments  and  in  dress;  the  toga  piot^  tuucnpal- 
mata^the  prvtexta^the  eorom  S:tniaoa,sndth8  rich  sandals 
whioh  figured  in  Bom«  as  iasiflila  of  oflSce^  had  been 
introdneed  from  Etnuisi  lAtn  uso  no  donbt  Uiey  served 
to  maik  the  pnmeipa  w  Iwmwumu  as  dhitinet  from  the 
mass  of  tils  vaoplo  to  whose  lot  it  is  in  tiw  highest  degree 
im|«olMbk  uat  sneh  Inxnry  aa  has  been  spoken  ctf  could 
have  faOen.  Their  food  was  pulse,  which  may  have  been 
sweeter  at  Yolsfaiii  from  being  ground  iu  curiously  contrived 
mills  (flMte  mvalilm)  of  basalt  (FUny^  zxxvL  18,  39). 
Olieniship^  dersli^ed  to  Ae  faD  in  Bonu^  had  first  been 
proved  iHtatidaMa  in  Etnui^  u  wai  nlso  the  empltTmeot 
of  alms.  thB  dirinm  of  lli*  people  into  three  fn&w  ai^ 
Mtc  mrim  at  Uantan  has  been  taken  as  representing 
the  genenl  prinsi^  d  diriaionf  and  tUs  wmld  seem  to 
be  eonfinwd  1^  tlu  tradition  of  the  tliree  names  of  Bamnsi^ 
Titiea,  and  Laeeres  having  been  adt^ted  for  the  Boman 
(ri&iM  frtnn  Etnirin.  To  Ae  books  of  diseipUn^  by  which 
publie  and  {wivate  affairs  were  regulated,  reference  has 
ttnmij  been  made.  There  i^tears  to  hsTe  been  tiao  a 
fonrth  section  at  these  bodes.  fiM /ofai^  dealing  irith 
commcHi  ineidenta  The  inter^etetion  of  all  these  bocks 
and  the  oondnot  of  such  eeremoniae  as  *tiiey  preeeribed 
behmged  ezduaively  to  the  noble  familial^  some  of 
which  had  hereditaiy  ri^iia  to  the  {meathood.  In  each 
state  were  always  ten  bi^  of  such  families  undergoing 
instmetion  lot  this  purpose.  Bat  besides  the  regular 
societies  or  ooUsgee  of  Hanupices  to  which  the  Romans 
•wt  for  aid  when  petplezed  by  serious  portents,  there 
were  ^>^arantiy  others  who  obbdned  a  vicarious  living  by 
ministenng  to  the  all-pervading  snperstition  of  the  people. 
Instsad  of  an  oracle  common  to  the  whole  nation  as  the 
Qreeka  had  at  Delphi*  each  state  or  city  of  Etmria  had  its 
own  oom^cated  suehinery  for  discovering  tiie  will  of  the 
gods.  (See  AvauAS.)  Certain  deities  revealed  their  will 
by  lightninf^  others  othuwise. 

The  gods  (atar)  were  of  two  daaees,  the  Dm  Comentu, 
who  directly  managed  the  afhirs  of  the  wcwld,  and  certain 
nameless  ddties  above  and  controlling  tbem  in  such  a  way 
as  Fate  is  above  Zeus  in  the  Iliad,  At  the  head  ot 
the  former  was  Jupiter  (called  Tinia  in  Etruscan),  with 
whom  were  associated  Juno  {Uui)  uid  Minerva  {Menrfa), 
forming  a  supremacy  of  three  for  the  protection  of  stated 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  legend  of  Tarqninius  having 
adopted  them  aa  the  three  chief  deities  of  Rome.  Their 
functions,  however,  were  in  eacii  case  different  from  those 
<tf  the  oorresponding  divbitiee  of  Borne  snd  Greece, 
Jupiter  being  at  once  ruler  of  all  in  peace,  god  of  war,  and 
Bot^rce  of  fertility  in  the  earth,  whfle  JTino  similarly  was 
worshipped  as  "regioa"  in  Veii,  as  euriiii,  an  armed 
goddea^  at  Falerii.  and  as  associated  with  Tolcan  at 
Penuia,  thus  taking  the  place  of  the  Greek  Aphrodite  and 
representing  fertility.  Minerva,  again,  was  winged  besides 
being  armed,  had  the  functions  of  Fortuna  or  Fate,  and 
from  her  qrmbol  of  the  serpent  was  a  dei^  of  the  powen 
01  the  eartii.   The  Etnuoaa  name  of  Tenus  was  ZWkm. 


of  Ynlcan,  Sethlant,  of  Bacchus,  FkupUunSt  of  Mttcnry, 
Turvu.  Besidee  the  other  Greek  deiUee  who  were  in  one 
way  or  another  adopted  into  the  Etnucan  system,  such  aa 
Apollo,  Helios,  Ares,  Poseidon,  Heracles,  and  the  Dioscuri, 
a  number  of  names  have  been  handed  down,  some  of  which 
obviously  desigoate  gods  of  lAtin  oc  Sabine  origb,  while 
others  may  be  ^nonyms  of  one  and  the  same  dei^ 
obtaining  in  different  localities.  The  list  indndes  Janus, 
SilranuB,  Inuns,  S&tamoa,  Snmmanos,  Tejovis,  Soranus, 
Mantos,  Pales,  Kortia,  rTOBia,  Voltamna,  Mania,  Eilei- 
tiiyia,  Horta,  Aneharia,  Fortuna,  Ceres,  and  others.  To 
these  were  attached  nnmerons  genii  ot  varioos  powers  and 
fnnctiooiL  As  ruler  <d  tiis  lower  worid  was  the  grin  god 
Mantus  with  hi»]iammer,  and  his  amociates  Mania,  Chanl^ 
and  the  Ftuisa.  Among  the  Lares  Familiam  were 
included  the  shades  of  deceased  persona.  The  Fenaten 
watohed  over  honsehidd  plenty  and  proapeii^.  A  yoddess 
fii  Fats  who  oGcun  frequently  on  the  monuments  is  I«My 
probably  a  feminine  derivative  from  Lnr,  mkr,  as  in  Iaeb 
Pofsena.  Frmn  what  eomlnaatiMi  of  early  imces^  or  from 
what  promiscnons  habit  of  adopting  foreign  deitlea,  tUi 
complicated  system  arose  cannot  now  be  dedded. 

For  these  gods  temjdes  were  neoeasaty,  but  in  no  cAse 
have  they  survived.  Yet  frwn  records  it  mnld  seem  that 
they  differed  from  thoae  of  Greece  in  no  emential  jputionlcr 
except  in  the  ground  plan,  which,  instwil  el  being  much 
greater  in  length  than  in  breadth,  was  needy  aqnnre^  to  be 
in  eonfbrmity  with  the  Umphm  or  arldtraiy  divimm  of 
the  heaveqe  preeeribed  bj  the  ssered  hotAt.  The  thaatiai 
have  beetfmoie  fortunate,  at  at  Fleeole^  where  the  maaiive 
rains  still  show  how  in  this  fom  «f  oonstmotiQn  also  Ae 
Etraseaai  had  been  indebted  to  the  Greeks,  Of  amphi- 
theatres oTMirci  then  are  no  lemauuL  Hun  howmr, 
one  form  trf  oonstraetion  in  idiich  th^  an  dlowad  to 
have  been  firsl^  that  m  the  arch,  as  seen  among  oAer 
places  best  of  all  in  the  Cloaca  of  Rome,  the  *"!*M''"g 

which  tradition  r^fulariy  assigned  to  the  Etnueans  £ 
the  time  of  the  Runan  kings.  How  the  paifeet  arch 
wss  dsveloped  may  be  seen  from  tiie  apparent  nnUng 
in  the  Regnlini-Oslassi  tomb  at  Gervetri  and  elsewhere^ 
a  system  oi  masonry  which  the  Etruscans  had  in  enn- 
mon  with  the  buildeis  of  the  eo-c&lled  Tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Mycenae  Hie  earliest  tombs  seam  to  be 
those  in  the  form  of  a  well,  sunk  in  the  ground  and  Hned 
with  stones,  containing  a  vase  with  the  ashes  and  burnt 
remains  of  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  deoessed.'  In 
this  early  period  cremation  appears  to  have  been  the  rul^ 
if,  indeed,  it  was  not  always  more  w  less  a  fovourite  form  at 
sepnltnre.  Next  we  have  two  classea  of  t(»nba.  Fint  tiie 
fiwul^  consisting  of  cbambeie  encircled  b^  a  massive  wall, 
and  oovered  with  a  monnd  of  earth  corresponding  to  the 
tumulus  of  Alyattes  in  Lydia  and  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  well  ss  to  the  Notaghe  of  Sardinia.  Of  this 
general  type  doubtiess  was  the  tomb  of  Porsena  at  Glusium, 
in  spite  of  the  probably  fantastio  description  of  it  already 
referred  to.  Its  labyrinthine  chambers  have  been  identi- 
fied. The  tomnlus  of  Cucmnella  at  Vnlci  has  also  been 
mentioned  Then  we  have  tombs  hewn  -  in  the  rock, 
sometimes  including  several  chambers  connected  with  each 
other,  and  trequenUy  adorned,  like  those  of  Lycia,  with 
architectural  fronts  as  of  small  temples.  In  these  chambers 
were  placed  the  sarcophagi  and  nms,  for  the  most  part  richly 
sculptured,  in  general  with  subjects  of  design  adapted 
from  the  Greeks,  and  having  frequently  on  the  lids  reclin- 
ing figuree  intended  either  as  portraits  or  in  some  other 
way  to  represent  the  deceased,  whose  name  and  descent 
are  painted  on  the  front  In  many  cases  the  walls  of 
those  chambers  are  richly  decorated  with  paintings,  not 
exclusively  bat  nM)sti^zepB>dyDdng  scenes  of  fntiritf^  The 
dead  were  accompanied  m  their  resting-pUcs  l^^nmeroM 
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prewnts  of  pointed  vases,  anuonr,  and  obier  oijeets.  As 
a  rola  a  special  district  or  cemetery  vas  aet  espait  for  the 
dead,  but  how  for  it  wa^  laid  out  ao  es  to  correspond  with 
the  qnartera  of  each  town  cannot  now  be  determined. 
For  the  constmction  of  tho  dwelting-hooses  and  Tuscan 
architectara  generaHjsee  Architectvke,  vol.  iL  p.  414. 

[Language. — By  Etruscan  ia  meant  the  language  which 
was  spoken  the  Aawna  in  Etmria  more  or  leas 
during  the  last  thousand  years  cc.  Tintil  it  anecumbed 
to  the  Latin.  It  was  the  predomiuant  langaage  of  Cam- 
pania also  I'rom  800  to  400  B.C.,  at  which  time  it  yielded 
to  the  Oscan.  Soon  after  this,  owing  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Qanla,  it  lost  its  hold  on  what  was  apparently  its 
oldest  hcone  in  Italy,  the  vallGy  of  the  Fo,  but  continued 
to  exist  in  a  debased  form  in  the  time  of  Livy  (▼.  33) 
among  certaiu  peoples  of  the  Alps,  in  particular  among 
the  RluetL  To  the  ancienta  Etruscan  aoundcd  barbarona 
Dionyuus  (L  30)  declared  it  to  bo  related  to  no  other 
language.  Still  there  was  a  time  when  among  the  better 
clasa  of  Romans  Etmscan  was  taught,  just  as  afterwards 
was  Greek  (Livy,  iz.  36).  Its  remains  as  preserved  by 
writers  are  few  and  frequently  misrepresented,  including 
about  60  names  of  places,  28  ri-rers,  several  islands,  hills, 
woods,  and  lake&  Of  names  of  persons  there  are  7  pne- 
nomina,  and  50  gentile  names  and  cognomina  together^  a  few 
names  of  deities,  heroes,  and  mytUcol  kings,  7  names  of 
months,  and  about  30  glosses,  mostly  from  Hesychins, 
Servins,  and  Festus,  aud  in  part  very  doubtful  Altogether 
there  are  a  little  over  200  words,  and  of  those  many  are 
local  nam^  and  have  obviously  originated  among  peoples 
of  tho  Ligorian,  Umbrian,  and  Latin  races  conquered  by  the 
Etruscans.  The  Etruscan  inscriptiooa  discovered  ou  anti- 
quities up  to  the  present  time  will  be  found  in  Fabretti's 
CorpHt  tnteripiionvm  Italicarum,  with  "  Glossarium  Itali- 
cnm,"  Turin,  1867;  "Primo  Supplemento,"  1872,  "Sec. 
SnppL,"  18r4.  Tho  total  number  now  reaches  to  about 
5000,  and  increases  yearly  at  the  rate  of  100  to  200. 
Unfortunately  they  include  only  15  bi-linguals  (Lat  and 
Etr.),  and  these  are  very  short,  containing  almost  nothing 
but  names.  Except  the  "  Cippus  of  Perugia"  found  in  1 822, 
which  has  46  lines,  Etruscan  inscriptions  are  all  short, 
there  being  for  inst^ce  only  five  whidi  have  more  than  20 
words.  Four-fifths  of  them  are  sepulchral,  with  the  mere 
indication  of  names  or  rel&tionship  A  few  names  of  towns 
have  been  preserved  on  coins,  aa  also  the  numerals  from 
1  to  6,  on  a  pur  of  ivory  dice.  Altogether  there  are  about 
200  words  which  appear  not  to  be  names. 

Lepaina  (ItueripL  Umhr,  et  Osnr,  Jjaipno,  1841)  was  tho 
first  to  determine  definitely  the  character  o£  the  Etmacan 
a1|Agbet  Ita  companion  and  nortliem  nrianti  were 
pointed  out  by  Unamsen  {Uhteritalit^  Dialdae^  Leipoic, 
1840),  and  according  to  those  authorities  it  was  derived 
from  a  QrEBco-Chalcidian  prototype  current  on  tlw  vest 
onast  of  Italy.  Li  ita  common  form  it  haa  the  following 
19  ItAtem  .-— 

3,  ^  *,  a.  G.  I.  ^I,  m,  n, \  m.  q.  z,  +,  v,  4-. fi. 

^  ^       ^  i.  1»  m,  a,  P,   ^,   r,  ">  t,  Xf 

Of  these  els  a tenuit,  0-th, x'^h,  *  is  soft,  while  the 
other  letters  have  the  usu^  force.  Ezceptioaally  X 
—jfc  occurs  as  an  archaic  formed  e;  ^'^■i^—ph,  mostly  in 
foreigu  words,  and  A,  (Umbrian).  The  media  S, 
df  and  the  vowel  o,  though  they  often  occur  in  words  handed 
^wn  hf  writers  as  Etruscan,  are  noTer  fonnd  in  tiie 
inscriptions.  (For  other  peenliarities  see  Fabretti,  "  Osser- 
Tazioni  Paleognfiche,"  Corp.  Inter.  liA  JPr.  ^wpl.,  p. 
146-252.) 

The  Snt  who  attempted  to  explain  the  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tiooa waa  PhiL  Bnonanoti  (Eitfiie.  tt  g»»^  ad  Mcmum, 


Oper.  J>mptler.f  Flor.  1726).  He  was  followed  by  Gkn. 
^ttt.  Paaaeri  {PartUipomeita  t»  Th.  Dempiter,  Lucca,  1 767), 
who  sought  to  prove  them  to  be  in  an  Italic  language, — in 
-fact,  a  dialect  of  the  Latin.  This  opinion  has  maintained 
its  ground  with  many,  and  only  quite  recently  we  find  the 
great  woric  of  Corasen  (Die  Sprache  der  £iruslrr, 
Leipsic,  1874-5)  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  a  strictly 
scientific  basis  for  it  On  the  other  hand,  Ottfried  MiiUer 
{Die  Strutcer,  Breslau,  1828)  had  observed  certain  distinctly 
foreign  elements  in  the  language,  and  had  pointad  them 
out  clearly  enough,  without,  however,  venturing  upon  any 
conjecture  as  to  their  source.  His  views,  though  adopted 
by  Kiebuhr,  Mommsen,  and  Aufrecht,  have  not  satisfied 
others  leas  skilled  in  these  inquiries,  who  have  endeavonred 
to  trace  the  Etruscan  to  a  Celtic,  Qennanic,  Slavic,  Albanian, 
Basque,  Semitic,  and  lastly  a  Turanian  origin  (Isaac 
Tayloi,  Htniiean  Sesearehe$,  London,  1874).  These 
attempts  have  all  failed,  and  MUller's  attitude  of  leaerve 
appearv  to  be  decidedly  the  best  under  the  circumstances. 
(S<)e  W.  Deecke,  Coruen  vnd  die  Sprathe  der  Etrtacrr, 
Stuttgart  1875;  Jf'rtucMrAe/'orieAun^M,  1875-6;  and  th^ 
new  ^tion  of  O.  Miller's  Die  Etruicer,  Stuttgart,  1877.) 

Aa  a  specimen  of  how  the  Etruscan  language  aoniided 
may  be  givea  the  inscription  from  a  tomb  at  Perugia  known 
aa  the  Torre  di  San  Manna  It  is  the  third  -longest  of 
existing  inscriptions.  The  single  words  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  two  dots  and  the  lines  by  a  vertical  stroke. 
The  last  part,  which  is  in  brackets,  cannot  be  read  with 
certainty :— cehen :  va%i :  htn&iu :  &ues' :  sians' :  etve : 
&aure:  lautnes'cle:  caresri :  aules' :  kr&ial:  precu^nras'i:  1 
Iqr&ialisvle  :  cestnal :  clenaras'i:  e^ :  fanu :  lautn  :  precos  : 
ipa :  mnrzua:  cerurum:  ein  |  heczri  :  tnnnr :  dutiva  :  zelor 
[vs :  cetiver :  apas].  The  simple  vowels  are  a,  ^  «. 
Length  is  rarely  indicated  except  in  some  doubtfid  cases 
by  means  of  repeating  the  voweL  Modification  of  the 
vowels,  such  as  occurs  in  various  forms  in  tho  Indo-Geimaiiic, 
Oermasic,  Semitic,  and  Turanian  languages,  ia  foreign  to 
the  Etruscan.  It  has  no  prefixes,  and  the  accent  appears 
to  have  been  always  on  the  first  syllable,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arose  the  habit  of  gliding  vowels  in  the 
middle  of  words  to  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  about 
frequently  veiy  disagreeable  combinatioos  of  conaooanta 
An  extreme  caae  is  tbat  of  £l;^ntre  -  'AXcjov^pos.  Some- 
times it  may  be  due  to  a  method  of  writing,  tiiough  there 
ia  no  evidence  whatever  of  vowels  being  inherent  in  con- 
sonants. The  diphthongs  are  at,  an,  es  ia,  ie,  iu,  tii,  and 
aia,  aie,  eia,  eie,  via,  and  again  ae,  ea,  eu,  va,  ve,  which 
latter  appear  not  to  be  original  forma.  The  consonanta 
are  p,  ^  (almost  only  in  foreign  w<vds);  c,  (i),  xi 
r;  m,  n ; « («%  t ;  v,/,  K  The  aspiration  of  the  tennes  ia  vei; 
frequent,  aometimea  alio  oi  the  medtn  in  fraeign  words^  in 
which  cases  /  and  k  take  the  place  of  ^  hot  x<  It  is 
doubtful  whether/ and  K  interchange  with  0 ;  A  is  aonetinics 
allided.  The  hard  /  ia  ctonmon  to  the  Etrniean  and  the 
Italian  Uncages,  aa  ia  alao  ita  interchange  with  A.  Assibil- 
ation  {e.g.f  in  the  name  pethui,  which  alM  oociua  as  iiefmn, 
pftneiypemei)  ia  common.  Kasal  letters  often  fall  oat  before 
mutes,  and  n  when  preceding  a  labial  becomes  m  frequently, 
e.g.,  lan^,  lam^  ;  e  never  dianges  to  r,  and  the  intochange 
of  /  and  r  is  doubtful  With  regiktd  to  the  anffixcf 
indicating  masculine  Boniu,  which  have  been  wrongly 
used  as  an  argameat  for  the  Italio  diaracter  of  the 
Etmscan,  the  most  numerous  aeriee  ends  in  a ;  the  next  ia 
that  in  «,*  endings  in  i  and  «  are  comparatively  rare,  in  u 
and  iu  less  so^  while  ta  occurs  only  exceptionally.  Cbo- 
fionant  endings  are  few.  Utereia  noanffixiuj^^^  *^/»  A. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fenuuiiae  words,  also  chiefly  namea 
of  person^  are  derived  from  the  mucyline  by  tlu  auflBz  i a ; 
not  sddom  «ra,  te,  $a  ^'^M^f^f^^  w  end 
la.   Besides  thoae,  however,  an  a  nambeOorfenuniM 
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woide  witiumt  oomtponding  mflUQlinas.  As  jftH  then  ii 
no  tne«  of  a  naotw.  Pontivo  tnow  of  dseluuion  an  f«w. 
In  the  older  inuriptiou  the  ikhil  lin.  in  maaenlinea  ends 
ID  «  (»'),  which  aftenrardi  ii  droppKL  The  gen.  nng.  in 
nautdioe  wwde  Mding  in  Towels,  and  in  fern,  words  end- 
ing in  ccaaonanta,  is  fmned-by  aa,  ocetsioually  «a— 
so,  and  shortened  to  s,  i;  The  eonnecting  vowels  •'  and  v 
an  Bsed  after  I  and  a^.,  gen.  sing.  veltu(a).  Bat 
in  masculines  ending  in  consonsniB,  and  feminines  ending  in 
Towels,  the  gen.  sing,  takes  ^  originally  perhaps  In,  or  with 
connec^g  romi  al.  Bat  this  sjBtein  in  the  fiamation  of 
the  gemtiTe  seems  to  have  been  intermpted  at  an  early  period 
bythe  more  general  use  of  the  ending  so.  A  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  the  Etruscan  is  the  apparently  capricioos 
doaUing  and  trebling  of  the  genitiTe  sufEix,  e.g.,  ala  {^Ic), 
and  ttita  {Ui£a)  in  maBcnlines ;  lisa  [/ua,  lij a,  cHsa  {(Uis'a), 
aM,  contracted  to  also.  Is,  Is',  all,  aW\  and  Haala  {titta, 
a^Ma/a,a/tWa,peThapB;M-i>-/«)![imascalineandfenuni]W.  The 
dat  sing,  is  formed  by  the  su£x  n  (I'i)  attached  to  the  nom., 
e.g.,  dan  (son),  dst  detui  (with  modification  of  the  vowel). 
An  aoeasatire  aingolar  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  pbrsse 
arm  MTM^aTeite  ignem^  as  handed  down  by  Featus,  in 
which  case  it  wonld  be  similar  to  the  nominative  as  in 
plural  worda.  Few  other  cases  in  the  aingolar  have  been 
traced.  Possibly  atar  ie  an  instance  of  the  Don.  ;  it  wonld 
correspond  to  the  coi^eetural  ace.  pL  of  e/enopfrom  doa— 
son,  from  which  the  dat  pL  is  clenarat'i. 

As  to  conjugation  only  one  form  is  certain,  i.e.,  the  peri 
Sung,  in  ee  (its),  as  in  tune  (turuoa,  ftirito)-dedit ;  fupuee 
ai mortuns  or  mortus  est ;  sva£o5~obiit (mortem);  amee^ 
fait;  ores ohaboit;  nZa^^uMBmagiatratasi  gesait  (1).  As 
to  tupuee,  howevw,  and  tilaxnuee,  there  is  some  doubt.  No 
augment  cff  rsdnplication  is  known.  'It  is  possible  that  the 
phrase  one  verse  contains  an  imperative ;  mi  appears  posi- 
tively to  mean  "I  am."  The  nnmerais  may  be  given 
asfdlowB^-^  (Afft)»l;  et-2;  tnax^S;  sal  {esal,  esO 
*>4j  Aut  (Au<A)-%;  ee^-S  (10-3). 

The  tens  are  formed  by  aUh^)l,  but  irregularly,  e.g., 
eealcht  {e^chl)  -  20 ;  muvatehl  \mealcAl)>»  30.  In  mixed 
nnmbeiB  the  nnits  preceded  the  tens.  Pecnliar  forms  are 
cietmathrm,  probably  —  2  and  40^  and  $unesi  muvcdehl,  pro- 
bably 1  and  30 ;  t  added  to  numerals  may  indicate  the 
genitive.  When  %  is  added  it  seems  to  indicate  repetition, 
e.g.,  esb*4  times.  Pronoims  and  adverbs  appear  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  forma  aca,  cehen,  ta,  elh,  and  a  few  othera 
An  is  perhaps  a  prepositioiL  The  present  writer  believes 
he  has  discovered  wiUi  certainty  two  enclitic  conjunctions, 
e  (originally  perhape  ce)  and  m  (with  vowel)  um,  em,  both 
equal  to  *'  and,"  e.g,,  jntiac  and  puiam  -  "-and  wife." 

The  fdlowln^  b  a  liit  of  the  words  which  havs  bean  nude  out 
from  Um  inicnptlonB  with  tolartblo  certafBtyi.'-tut/vif  trutntt— 
haraapM;y>wi2ii(Omhf)-fiilgurstoT;(nrfI-IUe;W2-yeu';  fiv- 
montb;  (un(r(At>— husband;  pitia—irifai  elan—ton;  see  (mcA,  ^ee, 
/ecA)  — danghter;  (Aunt—gruidion;  lautot— freedmui;  lautnita— 
^•adwonua;  ffant^aUTo;  cteraia -lemalb  sUts;  funa-swut; 
a^^doRiJtroMtru— panther;  nUHruihi,  i'uAi)-tomb;  nttMna— 
BBDololinil  object;  m^na— ■arcophaffus;  tuw^— grave;  futpn— niche 
(of  tomb);  Mia  (ItttLT)i^Mpnlutral  chamber;  (uZar- tombatone 
(plonlT);  CMU— coffin;  nvlmnniet  (mulmiJce,  &c)-Mpalohral; 
Mittis— nhade,  abadBofthedead;/arfAana(AariAita)— monnment; 
^■rw  (•rei') image  ;  ft n/evfl-- dedicated  object;  alpan— -work  of 
art;  ci^  (iopi,  Ituiut  I)  -  cap;  afA(u)mie- lamps;  luvfjru- earthen- 
ware vaM)  ntp<-TBse;  AwuK-fonQtain;  n>alc«-died;  Inm  (tint) 
—lived;  ^w<if)M~nTe;  omM— was;  arc«*-hsd;  lilaciAnuei— magis- 
tratnm  gessit;  ntocfttUAat— nagistratns;  nu—  i  am.  To  these  may 
be  added,  besides  the  nnmenle  and  particles  just  cited,  the  follow- 
ingnames  of  deities:— TVnia  (nna)-Zeiu;  Uki-Ben;  SOhlaiu 
—  Hei^uBstos;  TWmtu— Hermes;  Ayltmiu  —  Bacchus ;  Turan  — 
Aphrodite;  Laran  (£a!a«/)— Ares ;  Zfiila— Selene;  TAcsan— Eos  ; 
Utit  (ItaUsBO-Helioe;  JTmrnt  (lUUao  l)-Hinerva ;  Maris-. 
Dioscons;  £<ua— a  subordinate  goddess;  and  many  oth^r  deities 
not  ytit  accnratelf  identified.  From  ancient  writers  we  know  also 
JfonAu- Hades,  Simoi  m  Aoms— the  Ktnuoan  UlTsses,  and  cer- 
tain names  of  months:—  FtHe)iUaMu—  March;  J  n^M— Hay;  AiHut 
"Jiss;  llrwwM^Jaly  j  A-si<M*AiigaBt ;  OrKm- September; 


X<(fir  ( Ub^sr  in  Corssen)  -  October.  Lastly,  we  have  the  gleesn : 
oaar,  ai»r— dens;  aim— 6«ot;  falando  (or  /otoirfwnf)— colomt 
dKiteloi— 'Ewt;  ati^— Be^at;  ar(>»M-«(9qice(;  damiut—twwn  i 
anfar-Arr^t ;  arstot-U^;  y(<)ltit*y^pw'ei;Mp)i»-faleo;«wtM 
— csi  poltices  pedum  cnni  snnt ;  hirros— a^rfofe* ;  afatien— Sr» 
tMpas  (wine);  an*  wnt— averte  ignem;  a^Mora-vwSa;  Ihcium 
—  princepsjifruna- fti^;  lontsAi- camifex;  Aiitor— mimns;  hidiut 
— saltator;  tufruZo- tiDices;  n«pM— helino;  irapw— (xtfui;  Mlf(as<* 
light-armed;  tettswf— strap  of  sword ;  ccufji  -  metal  nelmet;  «um> 
titsa — tdditamentam  ponaeris;  /iut— middle  of  month;  atrua— 
ending  of  word  for  the  day  after  a  festival.  This  list  eonld  be 
easilf  increased  by  conjectures.  (W.  DE.)] 

Abt. — It  appears  from  a  statement  of  Tarro,  quoted  By 
Censorinus  {DeDitJfatalifXvu.  6>b/.),  that  Etruscan  histtny 
was  divided  into  ten  periods  or  tctevla,  and  it  is  known 
otherwise  that  the  tenUi  of  these  periods  began  in  the  year 
ii  B.a  The  first  four  ssonla  an  given  as  lasting  each 
100  yean,  the  fifth  123,  the  sixth  119,  the  seventh  119, 
and  tdlowing  for  the  «ghth  and  ninth  each  an  average  of 
120  years,  we  obtun  the  year  1044  B.O.  as  the  beginning 
of  EtniBcan  chronology,  a  date  which  corionsly  corresponds 
with  that  usually  assigned  to  those  great  movements  ttf 
races  in  Greece  with  which  the  Etruscan  traditions  wen 
associated.  The  really  important  p<Hnt,  however,  in  these 
fignree,  as  Helbig  (Annali  dM'  IntL  Arch.  1876,  p.  230) 
hU  latdy  shown,  is  ths  drenmstaDoe  that  the  fint  four 
periods  an  given  in  round  nnmbers,  and  thus  justify  the 
inference  that'  the  keeping  of  regular  records  hsd  not  begun 
till  the  fifth  period,  commencing  644  B.a,  a  date  which  at 
the  most  would  not  be  more  than  a  century  after  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy  by  means  of 
the  Greek  colonists.  Apparently  the  oldest  dphabet  as 
yet  discovered  on  Etruscan  remains  is  that  known  as  the 
Chalcidian-Greek.  It  occurs  on  a  tase  from  the  R^ulini- 
Qalassi  tomb  at  Ctere,  and  in  all  probability  it  bad  not 
reached  the  Etruscans  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.C. 
Ko  doubt  everything  tends  in  this  early  period  to  connect 
the  Etruscans,  not  with  the  Greeks,  but  with  the  Carthap 
ginians  and  ^e  people  of  Italy  and  Sicily  opposing  the 
then  active  Greek  colonisation,  which  must  have  seriously 
threatened  their  trade.  In  537  b.c  they  united  with  the 
Carthaginians,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  drive  out  the 
Fhociwns  from  Corsica.  Such  was  the  influence  of  Car- 
thage in  609  B.a  that  even  the  Eomans  accepted  a  oom- 
mercial  beaty  with  her ;  and  among  the  ascertained  dates 
of  objects  from  Etmria  may  be  mentioned  673-527  RO. 
as  that  to  which  certain  porcelain  vases  with  hier^lyphica 
from  Ynlci  and  Csere  an  definitely  assigned, — whidi  vases 
sgain  point  to  commerce  with  a  people  who  nnderatood 
and  could  imitete  hieroglyphics.  We  have  thus  in  the 
7th  and  6th  centuries  B.a  a  picture  of  activity  and  fre- 
quent contact  among  the  trading  and  advanced  peoples 
of  the  Mediterranean  which,  though  it  implies  a  degree 
of  national  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Etmscans  towards 
the  Greeks,  need  not  exclude  the  intercourse  of  traders, 
nor  a  readiness  to  profit  by  the  industrial  and  aitistia 
skill  of  the  Greeka  OAerwise  it  would  be  impoesible 
to  account  for  the  legend  which  stetes  that  in  .the  time 
of  Cyp::elu8,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth  660  B^a  (Fliny,  zxzv., 
1 2,  43),  Demaratus,  accompanied  by  cert^n  artiste,  Eucheir, 
Diopus,  and  Eugrammus,  settled  in  Etruria,  and  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  plastic  art  in  Italy.  These  names  sound 
legends^,  but  it  may  be  taken  that  they  would  not 
have  been  invented  unless  to  account  for  a  fact  whicfi 
in  this  case  is  the  very  marked  resemblance  betwaen  the 
eariy  art  of  Etmria  and  of  Greece  a  resemblance  which 
could  not  have  been  accidental,  <a  at  ai^  rate  need  not  bo 
supposed  to  have  been  BO  when  the 

were  so  plentiful.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Ebnscao 
silver  coinage  was  stmck  on  lias  Attio  J^stem  as  arranged 
by  Solon  about  690  B.a,  b§^||ge#BW^t^i<yt.  *!»• 
ucs  of  ths  Owgoii),  tha  same  weighl^  the  samflC^ominali 
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with  tilt  stater  u  its  tmit  and  th«  dnclLme  aa  its  lialf,  and 
witli  apparaoUy  the  same  sign  of  the  half  as  that  osed  at 
Athens  for  the  hemiobol  (Mommaen,  Romische*  MunMuatn, 
f.  318).  Toscan  architecture,  essentially  Oreek,  approaches 
most  elosalj  to  the  earl/  Ionic-Attic  style.  The  general 
impression,  however,  has  been  that  it  was  through  Corinth 
rather  than  through  Athens  that  Etruria  came  into  contact 
with  Greek  art,  and  this  not  bo  mach  because  of  the 
legend  just  quoted  as  because  both  Corinth  and  Etmria 
enjoyed  the  same  high  reputation  is  antiquity  for 
nnrivalled  ^ill  of  working  io  terra-cotta  and  in  bronxe. 
But  doubtless  there  were  many  different  sources  of  contact. 

As  regards  skill  in  the  execution  of  artistic  designs,  it 
would  seem  as  if  all  that  the  Etniocans  ever  attained  in  this 
direction  had  been  learnt  from  the  Greeks,  and,  it  will  be 
fair  to  suppose,  from  Greeks  resident  among  theoL  But 
when  we  come  to  the  subjects  of  these  designs,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  early  and  late  works 
in  this  respect,  that,  while  in  the  latter  the  subjects  as  well 
as  the  styk  are  almost  always  Greek,  in  the  former  tiiere 
are  certain  obviously  Orientid  features.  Under  the  circnm- 
stances  it  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  since  at  least 
from  the  4th  century  b.g,  onwards  the  Greeks  ruled  supreme 
in  matters  of  art,  whereas  in  the  early  period  of  the  7Ui  and 
6th  centuries,  their  artistic  productions,  though  then  also 
doubtless  by  far  the  best  attainable,  had  yet  to  compete 
agunst  those  of  the  Fhcenicians  or  their  kinamon  the 
Cuthaginians,  who  in  fact  had  been  longer  in  the  market. 
The  characteristic  of  Fhceniclan  art  was  its  mixture  and 
blending  of  the  two  elemente  of  design,  originally  peculiar 
to  Assyria  and  Egypt,  upon  which  was  afterwards  engrafted, 
when  the  Greek  style  had  developed  itself,  a  distinctly 
Greek  element  That  Fhcenician  productions  of  the  earlier 
class  were  imported  into  Etruria  is  seen  for  example  in  the 
silver  vases  from  the  Regulini-Galafiai  tomb  at  Cere  (ifvs. 
Sfrusco  ValicaTio,  i,  pi  63-66),  which,  always  suspected 
to  have  been  Fhcenician,  were  proved  to  be  ouch  from  their 
identity  of  style  with  another  silver  vase  found  at  Fneneste 
in  1876,  and  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscription  (il/c>»Hfn«n^i 
deW  Inst.  Arch.  Rom,,  x.,  pL  33^  fig.  1).  This  again  is 
artistically  identical  vrith  the  silver  patera  from  Cyprus, 
descriptions  of  which  are  collected  by  Helbig  in  the  Annali 
dell'  Inst.  Arch.,  1876,  p.  199-204.  Further  evidence  of 
Fhcenician  importations  is  to  be  found  in  the  porcelain 
vases  with  hieioglyphics  alreEidy  mentioned,  in  the  ostrich 
eggs  ornamented  with  designs  from  a  tomb  at  Vulci,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  richly  engraved 
fkhell  of  the  species  Tridaena  aguamoia  peculiar  to  the  Red 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  also  now  in  the  British  iluseum. 
At  the  same  time,  even  if  this  importation  of  works  of  art 
had  been  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  there  is  as  yet 
reason  to  suppose  it  to  have  been,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
artistic  influence  derivable  in  this  way  must  have  been 
small  compared  with  that  which  would  naturally  have  been 
exercised  on  the  Etruscans  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Italy, 
and  still  more  by  the  Greek  artists  who  had  made  Etruria 
thdr  home,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  legend  already 
quoted.  (See  If  ommsen,  Sistory  of  Some,  Eng.  Tranil.,  i., 
p.  248,  who  says,  "  The  Italians  may  have  bought  from  the 
Fhcenicians;  they  learned  only  from  the  Greeks;"  and  again, 
p^  247,  "  Italian  art  developed  itself  not  under  Fhcenician 
but  exclusively  under  Hellenic  influence.")  Besides,  the 
Oriental  features  of  which  mention  baa  been  made  in  early 
Etmscan  art  were  in  point  of  fact  common  in  a  high  degree 
to  early  Greek  art  also,  and  it  may  have  been  through  this 
channd  that  they  foaod  their  way,  rather  than  by  direct 
oontact  with  the  Fhcenidaos  or  Carthaginians.  In  dealing 
wifit  the  srtistio  nmains  of  the  Etnucans,  it  will  b«  more 
convenient  to  take  them  in  classes,  according  to  their 
material  or  U)«  purpose  they  served,  than  in  gronpa  td  a 


historical  sequence.  Strictly  speaking  there  AppatzB  a>  m 
no  historical  development  in  them.  Then  an  michu 
works,  there  are  very  late  works,  and  there  an  works  oft 
middle  stagey  but  there  is  no  growth  from  one  to  the  othe. 
The  process  of  change  consists  of  a  leap  to  the  next  nn 
phase  '(d  art  developed  by  the  Greeks,  who,  so  to  speak,  m 
the  fashion.  It  happens  also  that  certain  classes  of  objeth 
went  out  of  use  or  came  into  use  wiUt  particular  periods  d 
art^  and  with  the  aidof  thiscirciunstanceit  will  be  posnUi 
to  observe  something  appnwoluiig  a  kiotorioal  order,  Vi: 
begin  with  the  scarabs. 

Scarabi. — These  are  gems  consisting  usually  of  carnelia: 
or  banded  agate,  cut  in  the  form  of  beetles  (searalMei), 
and  having  a  flat  face  on  which  a  design  is  engraved  in 
intaglio.  They  are  pierced  tranareraely,  and  were  attadied 
by  swivels  to  rings  either  to  be  worn  on  the  finger  oi 
to  be  hung  on  a  chain  round  the  neck.  Th9  form  fif  tht 
scarab  suggests  on  origin  in  Egypt,  where,  in  fact,  tbqr 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers  Bat  exceptii^  ths 
form  there  is  singularly  little  in  common  between  tht 
scarabs  of  Etmria  and  of  Egypt  This  is  the  nan 
remarkaUs  nnce  the  OarCha^nians,  from  whom— or  froa 
the  Fhcenidans — ^it  is  naturally  supposed  the  £tmscaBi 
had  obtained  the  notion  of  this  form  of  omamen^  havs 
left  in  Sardinia  (at  Tharros,  Sulcis,  and  Ca^iaii)  con- 
siderable numbers  of  scarabs,  the  desiguB  of  which  are 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  purely  Egyptian,  yet  obvicnuly 
derived  from  that  source.  These  Sardinian  scarabs  tit 
cut  in  green  jasper,  the  favourite  material  in  Egypt,  or 
occasionally  in  porcelain  or  glass,  materials  equally  ntilixed 
in  that  country.  Then  also  there  is  the  fact  that  as  yel 
only  one  or  two  scarabs  have  been  found  in  Greece,  and 
indeed  very  few  engraved  gems  of  any  shape  showing  a 
fairly  dev^oped  art  comparable  with  that  of  the  Etnuc&n 
scarabs,  so  that  from  both  sides  it  would  seem  aa  if  the 
Etruscans  must  have  been  d^endent  for  models  in  ths 
branch  of  their  art  on.  the  Fhcenicians  or  Carthaginians. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  law  of  Solon's  (Di<^.  ImiI, 
i.  57)  forbiddiog  gem-engraven  to  keep  casts  or  seals  of 
rings  engraved  by  them,  and  from  thb  it  is  to  be  iufen«d 
that  in  his  time  the  art  was  practised  with  the  sneoese 
then  attending  the  other  arts.  This  being  admitted,  tht 
result  obtained  from  an  examination  of  the  scarabs  beccanei 
clear.  The  designs,  with  few  exceptions,  are  purely  Greeks 
and  as  a  rule  they  indicate  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  blcl 
as  the  period  of  their  origin;  that  is  to  say,  the  wotk- 
manship  on  them  corresponds  to  the  Greek  workmanship 
of  that  period.  So  also  the  subjects  represented.  If,  fta 
instance,  we  take  either  the  remains  of  Greek  art  or  the 
existing  descriptions  of  works  executed  at  this  time  but 
now  lost,  e.ff.,  the  chest  of  Cypselus  (Fausanias,  v.  17),  the 
throne  of  Apollo,  at  Amycln  (Fausanias,  iii  18),  and  the 
paintings  of  Folygnotus  at  Delphi  (Fausanias,  x.  35-31), 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  delight  of  twists  was  then  in 
rendering  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and  that  figures  of  deiUea 
occur  in  comparison  very  rarely.  Nor  is  this  remarkable, 
since  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  Greeks  carried  the 
worship  of  their  heroic  but  legendary  anceston  to  its 
highest  point.  The  same  result  will  be  found  Jin  the 
Etruscan  scarabs,  if  we  take  as  furly  representative  the 
collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Out  of  197  specunea^ 
excluding  those  which  are  of  too  rude  workmanship  to  be 
of  interest  in  the  question,  167  have  subjects  draws 
entirely  from  Greek  legends  of  heroes;  of  the  remaindtr 
10  represent  Greek  divinities,  18  such  fabolont  beings  as 
centaun,  gorgons,  safyrs,  sirens,  and  harpies,  sH  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  heroic  legends  of  Oreecei  Only 
two  give  native  Etruscan  deities^  pezsonificatioiis.  (See 
Contemporary  Py  tl^-O^Qt^r  "maar 

state  of  things  will  be  found  by  referuM  to  the  liats  el 
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poblished  in  the  "  Impronte  CUnunarie  **  (Bullet 
d.  Intt.  Arch.  Bom.,  1831,  p.  100;  1834,  p.  IIS;  1839, 
p.  99).  Of  the  Greek  divinities 
m  m  Mnieum  eollection,  two 
are  represented  by  heads  of 
AAene  obTioiuly  copied  from  an 
early  coin  of  Corintii,  while  the 
two  heads  of  the  gorgon  in  the 
list  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
t  series  of  silver  coins  till  re-  Tia.  1.— FhiloctatM  irouided 
centljr  ascribed  to  Athens,  but  in  tlw  foot :  on  a  ac«ni>  in 
now  1^  some  high  authorities  »^^T'- __  frm  AhmK, 
ascribed  to  Attica.     Nor  are 


1367,  pi  H,  fig.  6. 


these  the  only  instances  in  which  Greek  coins  have  been 
used  as  models  to  imitate.  Still,  notwithstanding  this, 
coupled  also  with  the  fav*t  that  the  processes  oi  die- 
sinking  and  gem-engraving  were  almost  identical,  it  is 
clear  in  many  cases  that  the  Etruscans  had  not  confined 
themselves  to  models  from  this  class  of  objects,  bat  had 
skill  enough  to  adapt  designs  from  other  sources,  and 
especially  mm  atatnea  or  figures  sculptured  in  the  round 
as  more  suitable  than  reliefs,  at  least  where  tha  gem 
was  tranclncent,  and  could  be  hold  up  to  the  light  to  be 
looked  at  as  was  frequently  the  case.  A  certain  number 
of  the  deeigns  are  clearly  treated  as  reliefs,  but  the 
m^ority  exhibit  a  minuteness  of  anatomical  detail  and 
attitades  more  appropriate  to  sculpture  in  the  round, 
not  necessarily,  however,  always  to  statues  strictly  so- 
celled,  since  in  many  cases  the  attitude  is  such  that  the 
figure  could  not  have  stood  unless  in  one  or  other  of  the 
various  positions  assigned  to  figures  in  the  pediments  of 
temples,  as  for  instance  among  ih.9  sculptures  from  iE^gina 
in  M uolGh,  where  the  tame  minuteness  and  exactness  of 
aoatomy  will  be  wen  in  tha  perfection  to  whidi  it  had 
nttuned  in  Greece  at  the  dose  of  the  6th  centniy  B.a 
Thai  the  muoan  temples  were  also  decorated  with  lenlp- 
tarsa  in  the  pedimenta  ia  known,  not,  however,  the  extent 
to  which  iht  designs  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Oreeki,  though  from  the  analogy  of  the  reat  of  Etnucan  art 
tlw  probabili^  ia  that  they  ware  pist^  cloaafy  copied ;  and 
whan  Fliny  (xxzt.  164),  on  the  anthoriW  of  Tarrt^  speaks 
of  tha  sculptures  m  all  the  temples  of  Borne  prenooa  to 
493  B.a  being  "Taiean,"  it  ia  fair  to  ani^wae  Chat  hia 
Tuteaniea  tijfita  wovld  corteapond  both  in  style  and  in 
inlject  to  euly  Qreek  ait  of  the  period  preriona  to  thia 
date.  That  view  of  the  case  would  explain  why  so  many 
of  the  scarabs  ooma  to  hare  subjects  best  suited  to  the 
decoration  of  temple  pediments,  and  to  indicate  ^rther  at 
^rtiat  period  this  Articular  process  of  etodying  from  Greek 
models  took  place ;  it  may  be  added  that  the  oldest  statue 
of  a  deity  in  Rome, — that  of  Diana  in  the  temple  on  the 
ATentine,  dedicated,  according  to  tradition,  between  677  and 
6S4  B.a— represented  the  type  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis 
familiar  la  early  Greek  and  Etruscan  art  On  the  scarabs, 
dnped.figurea  are  in  a  great  minority,  the  preference  being, 
ts  in  early  Qreek  scolptura^  for  the  nnde^  wi^  a  great  display 
of  physiral  atruotureh  In.  a  ccmaiderable  number  of  cases  the 
names  of  the  personages  represented  are  inscribed  on  the 

Sms  in  Etruscan  chuaeters,  a  habit  which  prevailed  also 
early  Greek  art.  Some  few  scarabs  have  a  figure  en- 
graved  in  relief  on  the  back.  With  compsratirely  rare 
exceptions,  the  intaglio  is  surrounded  with  a  cable  border, 
and  when  gems  are  found  with  this  border  but  without 
being  scarabs,  it  is  usual  to  describe  them  as  scarabs  which 
hare  been  eut  down  in  more  recent  times  for  the  sake  of 
tha  stone,  not  always  correctly  so,  since  this  border  appears 
to  have  been  occasionally  adopted  by  Roman  gem^engravers 
of  Alter  times.  It  is  not  impossible  also  that  a  number  of 
tha  scaraba  now  eziBting,  as  to  which  generally  there  is 
J^tie  ox  no  informa^n  ooncerning  their  proHnaneet  may 


have  been  made  in  Rome  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
a  taste  prevailed  for  the  revival  of  archaic  art  Otherwise 
the  produotioo  of  scarabs,  to  judge  from  their  style^  must 
have  ceased  before  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  Sia 
When  it  began  is  a  question  which  depends  on  when 
Greek  sculpture  attained  mastery  in  rendering  the  homan 
form  (probably  from  tbe  8th  to  iha  6th  centuries  na), 
since  it'  is  at  thio  stage  of  the  art  that  the  scarabs,  so  to 
speak,  strike  into  it  They  have  none  of  those  groteequely 
conceived  animals  executed  on  steatite  or  other  soft  stones 
which  abound  on  the  earliest  Greek  gems.  From  tha 
general  considerations  already  stated,  and  from  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  Etruscan  period  of  imitation  would  not  be 
before  the  last  stage  of  archaic  art  in  Greece^  the  6th 
century  B.a  will  be  a  reasonable  terminui  a  quo  for  its 
start 

Coiiu. — Considered  as  works  of  art,  the  coins  may  be 
classed  next  to  the  scarabs,  from  the  similarity  of  the  pro* 
cesses  by  which  they  are  made,  and  the  limited  field  which 
they  present  for  design.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the 
silver  coinage  of  Etmria  wss  struck  on  the  Attic  standard 
as  introduced  by  Solon  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century 
B.a  The  gold  coinage  is  according  to  the  Miletus  standard, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  oldest  gold  standard  in 
European  Greece,  including  Athens,  whence  doubtless  it 
was  obtained  by  Etmria  along  with  the  sUver  standard 
(Mommsen,  Bdm.  Mujuwum,  p.  28).  The  m^ority  of  the 
silver  and  gold,  as  well  as  the  light  copper  coins  bdongb^ 
to  the  same  system,  are  stamped  only  on  one  side,  u 
accordance  wiUi  the  early  custom,  the  typea  bung  essen- 
tially Greek,  among  them  the  head  of  the  gorgon  (fig.  3) 
similar  to  that  referred  to  on  the  scarabs, 
and  the  cuttle-fiah  such  as  appears  on 
Greek  coins,  and  very  frequently  on  the 
early  pottery  from  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  and  . 
the  omamenta  ^m  Mycens  and  Spata 
in  Attica.  Whatever  may  be  the  data 
nltimately  assigned  to  the  antiqnitiea  jnst 
mentioned,  it  may  be  taken  as  eartainlh&  1— •Gain  ol 
that  the  Etruscan  coins  In  qaestim  do  nrt  P^pnlnls.  Brit, 
go  back  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  of 
Solm  (about  090  iia.),  and  be  half  a  eantnry  later, 
or  even  much  more  in  aoma  initaneasi  Othen  with 
difierent  types  are  distinct^  lata. 

Xack  Ware. — Connected  in  a  neamn  vith  tha  en- 
graved gems  is  a  series  of  black  terra-eotta  Taaeiy  many  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  bande  of  figorea  in  low  relief 
pressed  out  in  the  clay  when  it  is  soft  by  means  of  ao 
engraved  cylinder  rolled  round  the  vase  in  such  a  way  that 
tha  same  deaign  ill  constantly  being  repeated  each  time 
the  cylinder  completes  a  revolution.  Frequently  the 
designs  are  purely  Oriental,  either  llgyptian  or  Assyrian,  as 
if  made  directly  from  imported  cylinders.  In -other  cases 
they  consist  of  rows  of  animals,  the  lion,  deer,  sphinx,  and 
panther,  followed  by  a  winged  human  figure  moring  at 
speed,  and  perhaps  lepresuiting  such  a  being  as  the  goigon^ 
altogether  presenting  precisely  the  same  appearance  aa 
those  early  painted  vases  found  in  Greek  localities,  and 
attributed  to  a  period  of  prevailing  Oriental  influence  very 
jnatly  supposed  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  Phoenicians,  since  oh  Phoenician  silver  vases,  as  that 
of  Curium  (Cesnola,  Cyprvs,  p.  329),  very  similar  bands 
of  animals  occur.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  main 
centres  of  Phcenician  industry,  as  for  instance  at  Camiius 
in  Rhodes,  the  more  frequent  are  these  designs  of  animala 
Among  the  cases  where  the  design  is  ecsentiiJly  of  Hellenic 
origin  may  be  mentioned  a  large  circular  dish  in  the 
British  Hnseum,  having  the  representation  of  a  banquet 
scene  with  two  couches,  and  attendants  dancing  and 
playing  on  the  flute,  iwnatantly  4xpcated  ioLtwo  rows 
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round  thfl  lip.  Subjects  of  thin  kintl  (&ee  Plato  Vm.) 
abound  in  early  Etruscan  art,  and,  so  that  tliere  iMj  be  no 
doubt  as  to  whence  they  were  derived,  on  the  early  Qreek 
Vfisea  found  In  Etruria.  The  date  of  this  Greek  pottery 
would  then  detenuine  that  of  the  Etmscau,  aod  by  means 
of  the  inscriptions  not  seldooi  occurring  on  the  former,  we 
arriTe  at  a  period  not  much  if  at  all  iMfore  600  B.O.,  a  teault 
which  again  brings  ua  -to  what  has  already  appeared  to 
hare  beau  the  first  great  period  of  contact  between  the 
Etrosoans  and  Qreeks.  It  is  to  bo  oheerred  also  that  the 
eariier  system  of  vase  decoration  in  Greece,  by  means  of 
geometrio  pattemi^  is  not  fonnd  in  Etmscan  ware. 
Farther,  on  the  black  vases  in  qnestion  are  to  be  sem  often 
figures  modelled  in  the  round  which  could  not  ham  been 
derired  from  Greece  before  600  B.a,  nnoe  it  was  not  till 
then  that  sculpture  in  the  round  was  fairly  uitroduced 
there,  and  could  not  well  hare  been  deriTed  from  Assyria, 
BLDca  that  country  appears  to  han  oerer  dcTeloped  this 
branch  of  art,  while  as  regards  Egypt  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  figures  are  in  no  way  of  an  Egjrptian  type.  This 
black  ware  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  a  local  fabric  of 
ClosiUfiL  StiU  at  one  time  it  may  have  been  general  in 
Etruiia  and  also  in  Latium,  which  as  at  Albaoo  baa  yielded 
from  nnder  the  lava  a  series  of  very  ancient  vases  of  this 
same  texture,  bat  without  the  characteristic  ornamentation, 
which^  as  has  been  said,  limits  the  Etruscan  pottery  to  a 
period  not  earlier  than  600  B,a.,  and  possibly  in  some  cases 
to  at  least  a  century  later  than  this. 

Jewellery. — Their  tombs  have  preserved  ample  evidence 
of  the  passion  of  the  Etruscans  for  rich  dresses  and  personal 
omaments,  the  former  Barviving  in  the  wall-paintings,  the 
latter  in  actual  specimens  of  goldsmith's  work,  consisting  of 
necklaces,  ear-rings,  wreaths,  bracelets,  finger-rings,  and 
fibuhe  for  fastening  the  dress.  From  a  comparison  of  any 
large  collection  of  these  ornaments,  such  as  that  of  the 
British  Museum  or  of  the  Vatican  Museum,  with  the  same 
class  of  objects  from  Greece,  it  will  be  observed  as  a  rule 
that  where  a  pattern  of  any  kind  has  to  be  produced,  the 
Greek  accomplished  it  skilfully  and  rapidly  by  means  of  fine 
gold  wire  soldered  down  int^  the  required  design, — that  is, 
by  filigree,  as  it  is  called  ;  while  the  Etruscan  preferred  to 
give  it  by  sometimes  innumerable  and  almost  imperceptibly 
minute  globules  of  gold,  each  separately  made,  and  all 
soldered  down  in  the  necessary  order — that  is  to  eay,  by 
granulated  work.  Bat  these  characteristics,  essentially  cor- 
rect as  they  are,  do  not  hold  in  all  cases,  since,  on  the  one 
band,  there  are  niunben  of  Etruscan  apecimens  where  the 
^nulated  work  is  not  employed,  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  any  one  where  the  true  filigree  system 
takes  its  place,  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  grannlated 
workia  fonnd  onthe  early  Greek  ornaments  from  Camirus 
in  Rhodes,  now  m  the  British  Huseam  (for  a  specimen  of 
these  ornaments,  see  the  article  Abchx oloot,  vol  ii.  p. 
350).  Tho  latter  circumatance,  exceptional  tiiongh  it  is  at 
present,  may  still  servo  to  show  how  it  may  have  been 
throDgh  the  Greeka  that  this  process  of  working  in  gold 
reached  Etruria,  ia  which  case  it  must  have  happened  at  a 
period  scarcely  later  than  600  B.a,  the  Camima  figures 
corresponding  very  markedly  with  the  descriptions  of  certain 
figures  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus.  No  doubt  this  process  of 
working  may  equally  well  kare  been  obtained  throngh  the 
Phoenicians,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  specimens  from  their 
settlements  in  Sardinia,  and  to  some  degree  in  Cyprus,  and 
on  the  whole  it  is  likely  that  in  this  matter  of  personal 
ornament  the  Etruscans  were  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
FhoBDimans  and  orientals  than  with  the  Greeks.  The 
bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces,  and  finger-rings  worn  by  men 
OQ  the  Assyrian  sculptures  were  precinely  such  as  appealed 
to  Etruscan  tastes,  and  were  not  well  to  be  had  through 
tli3  medium  of  tho  Qreeks,  unlets  perhaps  the  Greeks  of 
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Cyprus,  who  worked  sid:  by  side  with  the  Fhcenicians 
The  three  gold  necklaces  engraved  by  Cesnola  (Cyprus,  pi. 
32-24)  might  have  been  obtained  from  Etruscan  tombs, 
instead  of  from  a  treasure  chamber  in  Cyprus,  so  far  aa  the 
workmanship  is  concerned.  In  any  case  the  original  in- 
vention of  80  toilsome  a  proeess  as  that  <tf  the  granulated 
work,  while  it  cannot  itmy  be  ascribed  to  the  Greeks,  may 
well  have  been  due  to  the  Phcenidan^  whose  greatest  faeie 
in  very  early  times  was  for  thdr  skill  in  metal  work,  and 
whose  prodnctsof  this  na tare— -for  exampU,  the  silver  paterse 
of  the  Hegultni-Gdassi  tomb  at  Care — have  been  traced  to 
Etruria  as  well  as  to  Latium  (Fnaneste)  and  the  coast  of 
Italy  (Salerno).  From  the  fact  that  with  the  loss  of  their 
national  independenoa  there  oune  rather  an  increase  than 
othemise  of  private  wealth  unong  tin  Etnucani^  and  a 
consequent  continuation  of  tbe  demand  for  jewelleiy,  it 
happens  that  there  Is  among  tiieir  remains  material  for  the 
study  <k  this  btauch  of  tb^  art  or  industoy  in  its  latest  aa 
wall  as  its  earliest  stages.  In  the  earliert  specimens  there 
is  a  preference  for  figures  of  animals  in  rows,  as  on  the  early 
vases,  followed  by  winged  figures  of  deities,  the  artistic  de- 
ment of  form  being  always  very  rude  and  mechanical,  lu 
later  times  thehuman  form  is  intiodncedfaithf  ully,  true  to  the 
Greek  type,  and  representing  personages  from  Greek  i^nd 
or  mythology.  Gold  was  the  favourite  material,  and  with  it 
were  employed  amber,  glass,  precious  stones,  occaaionaJJy 
enamel,  and  seldom  silver.  The  precious  stones  most  iu  use, 
either  for  fiogor-rings  or  for  oecklaces,  were  tiie  camelian  and 
agate,  cut  either  as  scarabs  or  as  brada.  Glass  was  made 
into  beads.  Amber  served  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  beads, 
omaments  of  fibula,  where  it  is  employed  with  gold,  and 
amulets,  of  which  one  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  in 
t^  3  form  of  an  ape  of  a  species  peculiar  to  India  {Macaeat 
rhetus),  whence  the  knowledge  of  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  ^ips  of  Tarshish  which  brought 
apes  and  peacocks  from  that  quarter.  The  amber  itaeU 
was  obtained  first  of  all  from  about  the  mouth  of  the  Fo, 
and  afterwards  from  the  Baltic  as  now;  bnt  whether,  as  has 
been  lately  maintained  |Helbig,  Seal  Accademia  dei  Lmcei, 
Rome,  1876-7),  the  artistio  remains  in  this  material  can  be 
all  grouped  into  one  of  two  classes,  representing  a  very  early 
and  a  very  late  period  with  no  intermediary  stage,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  perhaps  more  lemaina  to  be  said  before  ii  is 
finally  settled. 

Bronus. — Among  the  articles  still  pertaining  to  personal 
use  is  the  series  of  bronze  mirrors  the  extent  of  which.niay 
be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  have 
been  found  since  the  publication  of  Gerhard's  work 
{StrviiiteAe  Spieyel,  1843-1867),  with  430  plates,  many  of 
which  give  from  four  to  six  examples.  These  mirrors  are 
pf^shed  on  one  side,  and  on  the  othi  rhave  adesign  engraved 
on  the  bronae,  taken  in  the  migority  of  cases  from  Greek 
legend  or  mytiiology,  and  no  less  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  founded  on  Greek  models  (see  fig.  3),  But  while  this 
is  obvions  enough,  it  is  remarkable  that  as  yet  ^bably  not 
more  than  aix  engraved  mirrors  have  been  discovered  in 
Greece  itself,  and  except  in  one  case  even  theaa  cannot  be 
said  to  bear  any  analogy  of  design  to  the  Etraican  mimra. 
Peibaps  it  deserves  to  be  eonddered  that  these  few  speci- 
mens come  from  Corinth,  whence  as  tradition  said,  Greek  art 
was  introduced  into  Etruria.  Bnt  it  is  not  enough  to  sup- 
pose the  first  impulse  towards  work  of  this  kind  to  have 
come  from  Greece.  It  is  necessary  to  find,  if  not  mirrors, 
some  other  classes  of  objects  which  could  have  supplied  the 
Etruscans  ^ith  the  maltitudo  of  entirely  Greek  designs 
which  they  have  reproduced.  No  doubt  tiie  painted  vases 
ware  largely  drawn  up,  especially  the  shallow  patera;,  with 
designs  on  a  circular  space  in  the  centre,  aa  may  be  seen,  for 
example,  in  the  three  mirrors  in  Gerhard  (pL  159,  160), 
where  th-  group  of  To^^^j  "^-^-tOtlCf^lfe"""' 
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rueg,  IB  reprodaced  mth  tlie  difTerence  tliat  tlie  attribute! 
of  Heracles  (bow  and  club)  are  given  to  Pelena.     lu  the 


Tia.  S.— Bronze  ;Uin'oi:  Mxand.    From  Gerhard,  pi.  96. 


mirrors  juBtmeationed  the  figures  are  rendered  in  low,  flat 
relief,  but  this  ia  very  exceptional    In  other  cases  also 
the  groopa  appear  to  b«  taken  from  the  centres  of  pediment 
jculptui  a  on  temples,  the  figures,  diminishing  in  scale 
towards  each  side,  being  made  to  fit  into  the  narrowing 
circle  of  the  mirror.    Artistically  they  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classea.    The  first  is  an  archaic  style,  in  which 
the  Bubjects,  drapery,  and   general   treatment   of  the 
figures  have  much  of  a  local  Etruscan  character,  though 
still  on  the  model  of  early  Greek  work ;  the  second  a 
free   style,  where  eTerything   seems   Greek   of  about 
the  4th  century  B.C.,  except  the  names  of  the  persons 
ioacribed  in  Etruscan.    Mirrors  of  this  style  have  been 
found  in  Latium  at  Prteneate,  along  with  bronze  cistee 
similarly  decorated  with  engraved  designs^  occasionally  both 
on  the  cistaa  and  the  mirrors  are  inscriptions  in  early 
Latin.    The  finest  example  of  theso  utensils  is  that  known 
aa  the  Ficoroni  ci^^ta,  which,  but  for  its  bearing  the  name 
of  a  Latin  artist,  might  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  example 
of  Qreek  art  in  the  4th  century  b.c.,  at  which  period  it 
appears  to  ha7e  been  largely  spread  in  Latium  as  well  as 
Struria  (Miiller,  Denkmalgr,  No.  309,  and  Brdnatad,  Den 
^icoroJUi/ceCi)**, Copenhagen,  1847).  Thethird  is  a  late  and 
barbarous  native  stylo.   The  range  of  subjects  is  wide.  Still 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  mirrors 
by  women  has  rendered  subjecS:^  othcrwiso  familiar,  such  as 
Bcenes  of  war,  inappropriate.    The  laboure  of  Keracles  were 
tnucb  admired,  as  wero  incidenta  in  the  story  of  Helen,  yet 
neither  of  them  occur  30  frequently  ao  scenes  between  satyrs 
and  mtenads,  or  the  common  raprcsontc-tion  of  ladies  aii  their 
ioilet.    In  great  numbers,  bul  alw.'^ya  on  small  or  poor  ex- 
amples, appear  certain  figursa  which  hcve  been  identified 
as  the  Cabin,  and  in  any  case  seem  to  hayg  been  household 
genii.     A  small  number  of  circular  mirror-cases  have  bt;3n 
found,  ornamented  with  reliefs,  of  which  both  the  subjects 
and.  the  oxecutioa  aro  in  the  majority  of  instances  purely 
Creek,  of  a  comparativaly  lato  period. 

Of  "kill  in  bronze  casting  there  is  little  evidence  among 
tbe  Etnwcan  remains.    In  ons  specimen  in  the  British  Mu- 


seum from  Sessa  on  the  Yolturno  (sas  CoeTtrvB,  rol.  tI.  p. 
455,  fig.  6),  a  core  of  iron  has  been  omployad,  which  by  ex- 
panding has  burst  the  figure  down  the  side;  and  again  in 
another  specimen  in  the  nr.tionpJ  collection  a  female  bust 
from  the  PoUedrara  tomb  {Grotta  of  leio)  at  Vulci,  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  art  of  ca.sti&g  waa  unknown  when  it  wai 
executed.    It  is  made  of  a  number  of  thin  pieces  of  bronze 
plate  beaten  out  into  the  form  of  paris  of  Uie  bust,  and  all 
fastened  together,  sometimes  with  fine  nailo,  hut  apparently 
also  in  places  with  some  sort  of  solder.   On  the  other 
hand,  to  judge  from  the  voaes  found  in  this  tomb, 
which  are  made  of  pieces  rivcl:Lcd  together  with  nails, 
it   would  seem   as  if   Doldcr  could  hardly  have  been 
known.     The  same  proceu  of  uniting  parts  together 
occurs  in  the  very  ancient  silver 
relief  from  Perugia  (Millingen, 
L'ned.  Mon.,  pt  ii.  pL  14).  The 
bust  from  Vulci,  and  the  vases 
and  other  antiquities  discovered 
with  it,  are  engraved  in  Micoli 
{ J/on,  Iiud.,  pi.  vi.-viii.)  It  wilL 
be  seen  from  the  porcelain  vacea 
and  scarabs  among  them  bear- 
ing  hieroglyphics,  and  from  the 
ostrich  eggs  with  designs  resem- 
bling those  of  the  early  Corin- 
thian vases,  that  the  origin  of  the 
contents  of  this  tomb  properly 
belongs,  not  only  to  a  period  of 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  but  to 
a  period  when  that  intercourse 
was  conducted  by  the  Phceni- 
cians,  who  alone  knew  how  to 
adapt  designs  from  the  Greeks 
on  the  one  hand,  as  well  &a  from 
the  Egyptians  on  the  other.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  scarabs  bears 
the  cartouche  of  Fsammetichus, 
whose  date  is  eC6  b.c.  ;  and  pto.   4.  _  Bronia  BUtnttb. 
though  it  might  have  been  made    Brit.  Uvt.    From  Ulckll, 
considerably  after  this  time,  it    V^-^- 1«-  1- 
obviously  could  not  have  come  into  existence  before.  On 
the  whole,  600  b.c.  may  he  set  down  as  probably-  the 
date  of  these  antiquities.    As  regards  the  mOss  of  exist- 
ing statuettes  Cttf>t  in  the  round,  they  bear  generally, 
except  in  the  maitor  of  dress,  distinct  evidence  of  Greek 
origin,  not  only  in  the  style  and  execution,  hut  also  in  the 
subjects  (see  fig.  4).  Still  it  is  noticeable,  especially  ainong 
the  later  specimens,  that  a  very  marked  spirit  of  realism  is 
blended  with  the  original  idealism  of  the  Greek  prototypen. 
This  realism  of  the  Etruscans  comes  ont  very  strikingly  in 
the  portrait  sculpture  of  their  sarcophagi,  and  probably 
was  a  phase  of  artistic  capacity  which  they  shared  with  the 
Bomans.    The  purpose  of  these  bronze  statuettes  was  to 
surmount  vases  and  candelabra,  or  to  serve  as  handles  of 
mirrors. 

Terra-cottas. — The  skilful  modelling  of  terrarcotta,  for 
which  the  Etruscans  were  celebrated,  was,  it  appears,  chiefly 
directed  to  the  production  of  ornamental  tiles,  sarcophagi, 
and  otatues,  rather  than  those  small  and  mostly  graceful 
statuettes  which  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Greek 
localitiea.  The  Btatu(38  which  wore  placed  on  the  pediments 
of  temples  have  naturally  perished.  Specimens  of  the  tiles 
and  a  large  number  of  sarcophagi,  however,  remain,  th; 
latter  being  for  tho  most  part  of  a  late  period,  and  executed 
under  the  influsnco  of  a  complotoly  developed  Greek  art 
Fortunately  two  sarcophagi  of  the  greatest  intareat  for  the 
study  of  the  cariy  art  of  Etruria  have  been  found  at  Ciero. 
The  one,  now  in  the  Louvre  (engraved,  Mon.  rf.  Init.  ArcK 
Rom.,y\.  pi.  69  ;  cf.  .4nnaK,  1861, p.  402),  has  a  male  and 
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female  figan  of  abont  life  dn  m^iuiig  on  the  lid.  The 
other  (fw  engraving  of  wluch  tee  Plate  VIII)  ia  nov  in  the 
Bri  tWL  Uoaoiim,  and  while  having  a  ainnlar  groi^  U  figntes 
of  about  life  iiM  on  the  lid,  is  hetidfle  imUj  decorated 
with  bMeli^  rpond  the  four  sidee.  In  both  earei^hagi 
colonii  ue  freely  entployedf  which  originally  must  hare 
been  di^tfy  staring  and  ineteaae  the  effect  of  realism, 
whioh  in  tibe  figorea  m  the  lida  ia  all  the  more  oonspienous 
by  ooinpaziso&  witii  tiia  relief^  where  the  true  early  Oreek 
e^tit^  aa  seen  on  the  Taae^  ia  atrioUy  maintained.  The 
reaim  of  thia  differenee  may  partly  lie  in  the  fact  that 
Oreek  modela  for  the  reliefs  were  easily  enongh  obtained, 
whUe  on  the  other  hand  Oreek  figures  approaching  in  re- 
semblance (hoee  on  the  lid  here  mast  at  least  have  been 
Tery  scareeb  At  the  same  time  it  is  alao  to  be  remembered 
that  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  counting  on  the  places 
where  the  ternHMtta  might  shrink,  or  to  what  extent  this 
might  go,  no  other  treatment  vonld  be  suitable  except  that 
of  a  bold,  rough  realism,  the  effect  of  which  could  not  easily 
be  destroyed.  With  the  reliefs  there  was  no  such  danges. 
The  ^pe  of  facfl  shown  iu  these  figures  is  not  to  be  taken 
•a  that  ci  the  early  Etmacans,  for  this  reason  that  their 
essential  pecoUarities,  the  sloping  forehead,  and  eyes  and 
the  comets  of  the  month  turned  upwards,  are  obviously 
mannered  exaggerations  of  the  early  Greek  style  of  render- 
ing diese  features,  for  which  undoubtedly  there  may  have 
been  some  small  grounds  in  the  actual  featnrea  of  the 
people.  Besides  on  the  relieb  there  is  very  litUe  of  this 
exaggeration.  The  attitude  <^  the  figures  on  the  lid 
ia  tluit  of  a  man  and  wife  at  a  banquet  scene,  probably 
here  intended  to  indicate  the  eternal  banquet  which 
appears  to  have  been  considered  the  lot  of  the  happy 
in  the  next  world.  The  sarcophagos,  to  judge  from 
the  inscription  painted  on  ii,  was  that  of  a  lady  named 
Thania  Telai  Matinai  TTnata.  Another  inscription  painted 
along  the  lid  reads  Mi  vela  vemat  me  v«p«  turn  hipa, 
which,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Cotssou  (l  p. 
764),  is  the  dedication  of  the  monument  From  the 
character  of  the  letters  it  has  been  thought  that  this  sarco- 
phagns  need  not  be  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  6th  centnry 
B.a,  a  period  which  would  not  be  unsuitable  to  the  work- 
manship, if  we  allow  that  it  may  have  retained  many 
traditions  from  an  earlier  time,  which  in  Oreeoe  generally 
had  by  then  been  abandoned.  The  relief  on  the  front 
represents  a  combat  of  two  armed  men,  of  whom  the  one 
hu  recuved  a  mortal  blow  and  is  falling.  From  the 
wound  his  soul  has-escaped,  and  is  seen  in  the  shape  of  a 
winged  figure  bounding  away  on  the  extreme  right.  The 
soul  ai  the  victorious  warrior  comes  tripping  in  on  the 
cztr«na  lef  L  This  manner  of  representing  the  wnil  xecaUs 
in  aome  degrae  the  sepulchral  Tases  of  the  Athenians, 
where  it  appears  aa  a  small  winged  fifpne^  and  recalb  also 
the  jM|ieAosfasta  of  veiy  early  times,  in  which  the  souls  of 
two  combatants  were  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  balance 
and  weighed  against  each  other  while  the  fight  was  pro- 
ceeding. I^wiU  be  seen  also  that  the  woonded  warrior  is 
already  being  devoured  by  the  dog  of  the  battle  field,  thus 
giving  an  instance  of  'irhat  is  otdled  jwvltpn^  and  ia  not 
unfamiUar  in  early  art  That  is  to  say,  the  artist  has 
attempted  to  realiM  two  separate  momenta  of  the  action,'— 
first  ute  actual  vronnding^  and  secondly  the  consequence  of 
it,  vi&, — that  the  body  of  the  vanquished  u  left  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs  and  kites,  a  fate  which  the  heroes  df  the 
//tW  of  ten  promise  their  opponents  in  battle.*  ^Hiat  the  com- 
batants here  are  Achillea  and  Memnon  ia  not  improbable, 
asdiuthiscase  the  principalfemalefigureswill be  respectively 

*  JL  fiulUr  butaaw  of  pnt^tiM  b  wluo  Tmau  Is  flgnnd  ontttiig 
off  fh*  knd  of  Hedau,  ud  ■haadjr  kdds  it  Ui  lid*  pMan%  tha 
wtngtd  ham,  vUeb  did  set  ^ring  froi  bar  antU  fats  hud  «u 
sntinlr  off. 


their  mothersThetis&ndEos,  each  withanattendaat;  &enab 
attendant  on  each  side  perhaps  was  attadwd  to  the  waniua 
themaelTOs.  The  atory  begina  on  on*  ol  the  ends  tA.  die 
aaroofAagas  with  the  two  warriors  parting  toe  battle;  in  the 
front  is  the  .combat ;  on  the  other  end  the  mourning,  and  on 
the  back  the  etemd  banqoat  Hie  feet  are  formed  1^  ibnr 
sirens  in  their  capacify  as  danghtera  of  the  earth  sent  by 
Peraephone  to  assist  mourners  to  vrail  for  the  dead  (Eart- 
pideiS  JTIrfma,  167).  In  other  cases  the  sirens  were  thought 
of  as  carrying  away  the  souls  of  the  dead,  aa  on  the  Harj^ 
monument  from  Xanthns  in  Lycia.  The  later  una  and 
sarcophagi  will  be  found  collected  in  Brunn^  RUUn  deSe 
Urne  Mnuche,  Rome,  1870. 

Tate  PattUing.-^lt  has  been  proved  that  the  great  mesa 
of  painted  vases  found  in  £truria,  and  familiarly  called 
Etruscan,  are  productions  of  Qreek  workman.  The  subjects, 
the  style,  and  the  inscri^ons  are  all  Greek,  But  side  bj 
side  with  them  are  certam  undoubtedly  Etruscan  vases,  tha 
very  small  number  of  whtdi  would  suggest  that  in  thia 
direction  at  least  the  Oreek  models  defied  imitation  if  in- 
deed the  attempts  in  question  did  not  dearly  show  diia. 
At  the  same  time  it  most  be  admitted  that  between  the 
early  Corinthian  vasea  of  about  the  7th  century  B.a,  dis- 
covered in  Etmria,  and  the  probably  contemporary  ^>eci- 
mens  of  native  work  there  is  no  very  great  difference.  It 
was  the  later  development  which  the  Etruscans  could  not 
follow.  Bpedmens  of  early  imitation  found  at  Csre  will 
be  seen  engraved  in  the  Monumenti  d.  Intt.  Areh,  JRoat.,  vi 
pis.  U,  16,  33,  36 ;  vi-vii,  pi.  73,  the  peculiarities  of 
which,  such  as  in  costume,  type  of  face,  diaptoportion 
between  figures  of  men  and  of  animals,  are  pointed  oat  in 
detail  by  Hdbig,  Antuxli  d.  Intt.  Areh.  Som.,  zxzr.,  p. 
210,  fol.  Hie  style  of  the  originals,  induding  the  correct 
degree  of  subordination  in  the  design  to  the  vase  whidi  it 
adorns,  ia  lost,  and  in  ita  place  stands  out  a  certain  gross 
reality  in  coi^ct  with  the  form  of  the  vasa  It  doea  not 
follow  that  these  imitations  were  made  contemprarary  vrith 
the  originals  (about  the  end  of  the  7th  century  B.C.),  but  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  view  might  be  found, 
in  a  vase  from  the  FoUedrara  tomb  at  Tnld,  the  antiqnitiea 
of  which  have  been  shown  to  belong  to  this  period.  The 
vase  in  question  like  the  others  has  a  design  purdy  Qreek 
in  its  subject  and  general  treatment — Theseus  struggling 
with  the  Minotaur,  while  Ariadne  holds  the  due,  a  chom^ 
chariots,  and  centaurs  with  human  forelegs.  •  But  it  differs 
in  this  respect,  that  the  outlines  of  the  figures  ore  drawn 
with  a  crude  rod  colour  upon  the  vanudied  surface  of 
the  vase,  not  as  in  other  eases  on  spaces  left  unvarnished. 
From  that  drcumstance,  and  from  the  generd  effect  of  these 
Ctezetan  vases  as  compared  with  the  reliefs  on  the  large 
aarcophagus,  just  described,  fnnn  tiie  same  locah'ty,  it  will 
be  seen  that  ths  skilled,  workman  of  Etniria  turned  mora 
readily  to  modelling  in  terra^tta  than  to  the  complicated 
and  difficult  process  vase-painting.  As  regaida  the  few 
attempts  ^ade  in  late  times  it  may  be  laaid  that  they  ahw 
hil  in  the  directicm  <rf  grosaness.  See,  for  example,  the  vasa 
in  the  British  Uuaenm  with  Ajax  falling  on  hia  awcod  and 
Actnon  defending  himself,  from  his  honnda.  Mention, 
however,  should  be  made  <^  one  specimen  in  Uie  Mueenm 
collection  where  all  the  tedmicd  ^iU  of  a  Qreek  potter  is 
displayed,  and  iti  Etoucan  origin  revealed  only  by  the 
subject  and  hy  eertun  detaila  familiar  in  the  mimni  Tha 
eompodtuKi  of  the  acenea  ia  in  anne  reapecta  liln  that  of  a 
picture  with  perapeettve^  whidi,  w^ule  it  ia  not  a  fsatnre 
Qreek  vaaoB,  can  ndUiBr  be  called  Etnuoan  «i  Ute  gtoimd 
of  any  known  analogy. 

Mvral  painting.— ~Tho  murd  paintinga  of  the  Etnueana 
are  known  only  .from  their  tombs,  thej^ner  wdlsjtf  which 
it  was  not  mi  usual  to  oaoorate  in  tl^^iiMunni»  work 
being  executed  on  a  prepoim!  'pn^d  oT  vi^iwskiwcok  and. 
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wlfb  a  cbnsitlenifcle  variety  of  colonra,  red,  brown  yellow, 
carnation,  blue,  green,  and  black,  to  indicate  flesb,  hair, 
(Iresa,  armour,  and  otber  adjuncts.  The  principal  localitiea 
ill  wiiicb  these  paintings  have  been  discovered  are  Veii, 
Cbiufli,  Vulci,  C«re,  and  Tarquiuii  The  most  important  of 
them  will  be  found  engraved  in  the  Jfonumenii  d.  Inil.  Areh. 
Rom.,  those  of  Tarquinii  in  vol.  i.,  pis.  32-3;  vL,  pL  79; 
viii.,  pi.  36,  and  ix.,  pis.  13-15?;  from  Caere,  vi.,  pi.  30; 
from  Vulci  vi,  pis.  31-3  ;  from  Chiusi,  v.,  pis.  16,  17,  33, 
34  ;  from  ^"eii,  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.,  pi.  58,  figs.  1-3.  For 
the  state  of  opinion  concerning  the  antiquity  of  this  art  in 
Ktruria,  aee  Helbig  in  the  Annc.li  iL  Iiist,  Arch.  Bom., 
1863,  p.  33G,  and  again  Annali,  1870,  p.  5-74,  in  reply 
'.o  Brunn  who  had  criticised  his  theory  in  the  meantime  in 
i-bo  Aimali,  1866,  p.  442,  Both  wrote  from  personal  in- 
cpecUon,  and  from  an  acquaintance  with  Etruscan  remains 
6uch  as  no  other  writers  possess.  If  they  differ  as  to 
whether  this  or  that  painting  is  older  than  another,  they 
yet  appear  to  be  agreed  on  the  main  points  that,  taken  alto- 
gether, these  paintings  represent  three  successive  stages  of 
ihe  art,  the  oldest  stage  being  cfaaracterieed  as  Tuscan  and  as 
exhibiting  little  of  Greek  influence,  the  second  as  strongly 
■narked  by  the  features  of  Greek  painting  in  the  phase  in 
which  it  was  left  by  Polygnotus,  and  the  third  as  completely 


Fig.  S. — Scena  fiom  Muni  Paintiog  at  Ttrqnioil.    From  tbe  Hon- 
umtnli  d.  Intt.  Arch.,  1.,  pi.  S2. 

under  the  domination  of  Greek  art  as  it  existed  in  the  Hellen- 
istic age.  It  is  not  meant  that  this  oldest  or  Tuscan  achool 
was  an  original  creation,  but  only  that  with  perhapa  no 
better  models  thanGreek  vases,  the  Etruscans  thendeveloped 
a  system  of  mural  painting  which  may  be  called  their  own, 
the  more  so  since  its  spirit  of  localiring  its  subjects  by  giv- 
ing the  figores  native  drosa  and  types  of  face  is  seen  at 
times  Borviving  in  the  later  stage.  The  tomb  at  Veii  la 
assigned  by  Helbig  to  the  first  period,  and  in  any  case  it 
must  bo  ranked  as  early,  since  that  town  was  destroyed  in 
396  B.C.  Obviously  very  early  are  also  the  pictures  from 
Crere  {3fon»menti,  vi.,  pi.  30),  where  a  female  is  being 
brought  to  an  altar  to  be  eacrificed.  In  the  scene  is  an 
ancient  atatue  (xoanon),  a  curiona  figure  of  a  soul  in  the 
air,  two  warriors  and  two  figures  sitting  face  to  face.  It  is, 
however,inthepainUngoof  the  second  period, especiallytboae 
of  Tarquinii  (aee  fig.  5),  that  the  Etruscan  show  to  the  best 
advantage,  as  having  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  drawing 
combined  with  nobility  of  figure  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Polygnotus,  and  Etill  traceable  on  the  eariier  examples  of 
tho  Qroek  vases  with  red  figures,  wearing  thin  transparent 
flropories  which  do  not  conceal  the  forma  and  movements 
of  the  limbs.  Htie  the  Etruecan  artiat  baa  a  complete 
(Ooinmand  of  skill,  and  la  obviourly  consciona  of  it  from  the 
precision  with  which  he  carries  out  bis  finest  lines.  The 
types  of  hiB  figure!  are  of  pure  Greek  beauty,  and  their 
movement  such  as  that  on  the  best  vasea.  No  doubt  these 
particular  paintings  are  exceptional  among  those  that  remain 
now,  but  in  what  rdation.they  had  stood  to  the  general 


run  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed  is  another  qneation. 
The  others  sin  more  or  less  in  the  direction  already  pointed 
out  as  characteristic  of  the  Etruscans,  a  cortain  grosa  realism 
under  which  there  probably  lay  artistic  strength  of  some 
kind.  Aa  regards  the  latest  stage  it  has  little  to  diatingnicb 
it  from'  Greek  work  except  the  occasional  presence  of 
peculiarly  Etruscan  da:moDS,  Etruscan  inscriptions  explain- 
ing the  subjects,  and  again  frequently  the  native  realism 
carried  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  being  nearly  grotesque. 
In  the  early  specimens  the  subjects  consist  mostly  of 
banquet  scenes  attended  by  dances  to  music  apparently 
in  grores,  perhaps  those  of  Elysium  and  games  snch  as  ac- 
companied funeral  obsequies  in  Greece  and  probably  also 
in  Etruria.  Doubtless  these  representations  in  the  interiors 
of  tombs  vrere  intended  to  realize  the  future  life  of  the 
deceaited.  (a.  b.  h.) 

ETTLINGEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the  circle  of 
Carlanihe,  Baden,  Germany,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  valley  of  the  Alb,  on  the  railway  from  Manheim  tu 
Basel,  4|  milea  south  of  Carlsruhe.  Agriculture,  tbe  rear- 
ing of  cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  madder  and  various 
kinds  of  fruita  employ  a  portion  of  the  population  ;  but  they 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  manufactures,  paper-making,  cotton- 
apinoiiig,  weaving,  cloth-dreasing,  and  starch-making. 
Ettlingen  possesses  an  old  castle  built  on  tbe  site  of  a 
Roman  fortress.  This  castle  was  burnt  by  tbe  French  in 
1689,  but  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
The  firat  notice  of  Ettlingen  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
tbe  12th  century.  It  was  a  free  town  till  1334,  when  it 
was  presented  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  the 
margrave  of  Baden,  1644  it  was  conquered  by  the 
^Veimar  troops  under  Taupadel,  and  near  the  town  Moreaa 
was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Charles  9th  and  10th  July 
1796.  In  and  around  Ettlingen  a  large  number  of  Roman 
antiqnities  have  been  found,  The  population  in  1875  was 
5286. 

ETTIIULLER,  Erkbt  Moriz  Ludwio  (1802-1877),  an 
able  and  erudite  philologist,  who  baa  contributed  largely  to 
tbe  critical  literature  of  the  Germanic  tongues.  He  was 
bom  at  Gersdorf  near  Lobau,  in  Saxony,  October  5,  1802, 
was  privately  educated  by  his  father,  the  Protestant  pastor 
of  tbe  village,  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau  in  1816, 
and  studied  from  1823  to  1826  at  the  university  of  Leipsic. 
After  a  period  of  about  two  years  during  which  he  was 
partly  abroad  and  partly  at  Gersdorf,  he  proceeded  to  Jena* 
where  in  1830  be  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  uni- 
versity, a  course  of  lectures  on  the  old  Norae  poeta.  Three 
years  later  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  mastership  of 
German  language  and  literature  at  the  Zurich  gymnasium  ; 
and  in  1 863  he  left  the  gymnasium  for  the  university,  with 
which  he  had  been  partially  connected  twenty  years  before. 
His  death  took  place  at  Zurich,  1877.  To  the  study  of 
English  Ettmiiller  contributed  ly  an  alliterative  translation 
of  Beowulf,  Zurich,  1840,  an  Anglo-Saxon  chrestomathy 
entitled  Engla  and  Seaxiia  scop<ii  and  boeerai,  Quedliu- 
burg,  1850,  and  a  well-known  Lexicon  Anglo-Saxonicitm, 
Qucd.,  1651,  in  which  the  explanations  and  comments  aro 
given  in  I^atin,  but  the  words  unfortunately  are  arranged 
according  to  their  etymological  affinity,  and  the  letters  ac- 
cording to  phonetic  relations.  He  edited  a  large  number  of 
High  and  Low  German  texts  : — Kttneeh  Zaunn,  Jena,  1829; 
Wariburglcrieg,  Jena,  1830;  Sani  Onealdei  Leien,  Zur. 
1835;  Orinides  mtrvart  vnde  t6t,  Zur.  1838;  JIadiovbet 
Lieder  vnd  SprHehe,  Zur.  1840 ;  Ueinrich't  von  MtUsen  dei 
Fratitnlobes  Leiche,  Sprikltf,  Slrei(gedirhlf  uvd  Liedn;  Qucd. 
1843;  Frowm  Helchen  Silnt,Zar.  1846  ;  Jleinrich't  von 
Veldeeie  Eneide,  Leipsic,  1852  ;  Tke»philvi,  Qued.  1849  ; 
Dat  Spil  van  der  upttandinge,  Qued.  1850  ;  Widami  IV. 
Lieder  uiui  Spriiehe,  Qued.  1852  ;  and  to  the  study  of  tli« 
Scandinavian  literatures  he  contributed  an  edition  of  tbe 
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TSItupo,  Leipsic,  1831,  a  tratisktion  of  tlie  Lieder  eUr 
Sdda  fom  den  N^elungtn,  Zur.  1837,  and  an  old  None 
reading  book  and  vocabulary.  He  ib  also  tbe  anttior  of  a 
Sandbvch  der  Deuitchen  Literaturgeichiehte,  1847,  which 
includes  the  treatment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Old  Scandi- 
navian, and  the  Low  Oerman  branches;  and  he  popularized 
a  great  deal  of  literary  information  in  hii  Htrhttahende  und 
WiiUtmdehU :  Gt^rHeht  liber  DieMunffen  vnd  Diehter,  3 
voU.,  Stut^art,  1866-1667.  TUm  alUtsiatiTe  venification 
which  he  admired  in  the  old  Qerman  poems  ha  himself 
employed  in  his  Deuit^  StanmJednifftf  Zur.  ISii,  and 
Dot  verlUlttg»imoU«  ^oAmmA,  oder  Kari  der  Oroau  und 
dtr  Seiliger  Goar^  Zur.  1852. 

ETTMULLER,  Michael  (1644-1683),  a  German 
physician,  bom  at  Leipsic,  May  26,  1644.  After  having 
studied  languages,  mathematical  and  philosophy  at  his 
native  town,  he  went  to  Wittenberg  and,  retnmiitg  to 
Leipsic,  obtained  a  medical  diploma  there  in  1666,  Be 
travelled  in  Iti^yi  Franc^  and  JSoj^nd,  and  then  retired  to 
Leyden,  where  he  had  intended  to  spend  some  time  in 
stndy ;  but  ha  was  suddenly  recalled  to  Leipsic  in  1668, 
and  laedrad  the  degree  of  doctor  immediately  after  his 
arrivaL  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine  in  1676.  About  the  same  time  die  univeiuty  of 
Lnpuo  confided  to  him  the  chair  of  botany,  and  appointed 
Lim  eztraordinaiy  professor  of  svigeiy,  the  duties  of  which 
he  diacbaiged  witii  distinction.  He  died  on  tiite  9th  March 
1663.  Although  Ettm&Ikr  only  wrote  short  diaaertatioos 
and  mere  oputevlOt  he  enjoyed  an  immense  reputation.  He 
had  tiie  art  of  interesting  and  fixing  the  attention  by  a 
read^  elocution,  and  by  argumenta  sometimes  much  more 
BpeciouB  than  solid. 

The  following  ia  a  liat  of  hit  works  \—Dt  Singularibxu,  a  thetu 
dofended  bf  Ettmiillar  in  1663 ;  Jftdidna  Bippoeralit  Ohimica, 
Leipilo,  1070;  Fii  Optt  diaphorttiea,  Lsipuc,  1679;  Cliinia 
Balionalit  ae  Exp»rimttadlu  eurtoM,  LaToan,  1681';  Medieui 
Theoria  «1  Praxi  gnurali  iiufmdus,  Fnuikiort  and  Xicipric,  1686. 
Vuioiu  «ditioiis  of  hii  coUooted  works  havo  been  pobtishad,  bat 
tile  beat  U  tbat  of  bii  aon,  who  wu  also  a  phjricUn  of  tome  eniin. 
encs,  entiUad  Optra  Uidiea  theor^ica-praUiea  ptr  JUiun  Miekas- 
bmSmtttum,  *(o.,  Fnnkfor^  1708,  8  roll.  foL  Th«re  is  oo  eom- 
tAaU  translation  td  the  works  of  EttmfUler,  bat  thera  aro  nameroos 
Gernan,  English,  and  Fraaoh  tranalationa  of  the  different  treattaes. 

ETTT,  WiLLiAU,  B.A.  (1787-1849),  one  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  British  painten,  was  bom  at  Yoric,  10th 
March  1787.  His  father  had  been  in  early  life  a  miller, 
but  had  finally  establiahed  himself  in  the  city  of  York  as 
a  baker  of  apice-bread.  He  showed  from  his  earliest  years 
a  talent  for  drawing,  and  used  to  make  sketches  whenever 
he  could  find  opportunity.  After  some  scanty  inatructiou 
of  the  moat  elementary  Idnd,  the  future  painter,  at  the  age 
of  eleven  and  a  half,  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  was  bound 
apprentice  in  the  printiag-office  of  the  Suit  Paclet 
Anud  many  trials  and  discooragemeats  he  completed  his 
term  of  seven  years'  servitude,  and  having  in  that  penod 
come  by  practice,  at  first  aarreptitions,  though  afterwarda 
allowed  by  his  master  "  in  lawful  hours,"  to  know  his  own 
powers,  he  removed  at  the  close  of  it  to  London.  The 
kindness  of  an  elder  brother  and  a  wealthy  uncle,  William 
Etty,  himself  an  artist,  atood  him  in  good  stead  daring  hia 
long  and  noble  struggle  against  the  trials  and  difficulties 
that  beset  the  career  of  nearly  every  person  who  adopts 
the  profession  of  art  for  its  own  sake.  He  commenced 
his  training  by  copying  without  instraction  from  nature, 
models,  prints,  &c., — his  firat  academy,  es  he  himself  says, 
being  a  plaater-caat  shop  in  Cock  Lane,  Smitiifield. 
Here  he  made  a  copy  from  an  ancient  cast  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  which  was  shown  to  Opie,  and  led  to  his  being 
enrolled  in  1807  as  student  of  the  Academy,  whose  schooU- 
were  at  that  tinie  condnoted  in  Somerset  Hoosa,  Among 
his  feUow  sdioIarB  at  this  period  of  lus  -career  were 
■ome  who  in  af^er  yean  km  to  enuneaee  in  thwr  art, 


such  as  Wilhie,  Haydon,  CoUms,  Constable.   HU  uiidt 
generously  paid  the  necessary  fee  of  on^  hundred  j^ineaB, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1807  he  was  admitted  to  be« 
private  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  was  now  at  the 
very  acme  of  his  fame.  '  Etty  himself  always  looked  oa  tbii 
privilege  as  one  of  incalculable  value,  and  till  hia  latest  day 
regarded  Lawrence  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Britiib 
art   For  some  years  after  he  quitted  Sir  Thomas's  atadio, 
even  as  late  as  1816,  the  influence  of  his  preceptor  was 
traeeabb  in  the  mannerism  of  his  works ;  but  his  latai 
pictures  prove  that  he  had  completely  outlived  it  Thongk 
he  had  by  this  time  made  great  progreu  in  his  si^  kii 
career  was  still  one  of  almost  continual  failure,  hudl; 
cheered  by  even  a  passing  ray  of  mcceaa.   In  1811,  tftn 
repeated  ngectiona,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  •etingliii 
Tdemaehus  rescoing  Antiope  on  ^  waUi  of  the  Acaduaj  i 
exhibition-room.     It  was  badly  hung,  however,  ud 
attracted  little  notice.  Fot  the  next  five  years  he  petsmred 
with  quiet  and  constant  energy  in  overcoming  the  diaad 
vantages  of  his  early  trainiog  with  yearly  growing  sncceu, 
and  he  waa  even  beginning  to  eatabliah  eomethixig  like  i 
name  when  in  1816  he  rmolved  to  improve  his  knowledge 
of  art  by  a  joum^  to  Italy.   After  «i  abMoee  of  tme 
moathaj  however,  no  waa  compelled  to  ntunhome  vilhoni 
having  penetrated  farther  south  than  notenoe.  Stng^ 
and  vazationi  still  continued  to  haraas  him,  bat  he  bore  up 
against  them  with  a  patient  endurance  and  force  cf  will 
which  ultimately  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  them  all 
In   1830  his  Coral-findera,   exhibited  at   the  fiojal  I 
Academy,  attracted  much  attention,  and  its  eucceaa  wu 
more  than  equalled  by  that  of  Cleopatra's  arrival  in  (Sicta, 
shown  in  the  followihg  year.    In  1622  he  again  set  out  on 
a  tour  to  Italy,  taking  Paris  on  his  way,  and  astoniiliiDg 
bis  feliow-atudents  at  the  Louvre  by  the  rapidity  and 
fidelity  with  which  he  copied  from  the  old  maiten  in  that 
gallery.    On  arriving  at  Bome  hn  immediately  lesHmid 
hie  studies  of  the  old  maatora,  and  elicited  many  eipreasioni 
of  wonder  from  his  Italian  fellow-artiats  for  the  saica 
qualities  which  had  gained  the  admiration  of  the  FrencL 
Though  Etty  was  duly  impressed  by  the  grand  eb/' 
d^asuvret  of  Eaphael  and  Michelangelo  at  Rome,  he  wai 
not  Borry  to  exchange  that  city  for  Venice,  which  lu 
always  regarded  as  the  trae  home  of  art  in  Italy.  Hit 
own  style  as  that  of  the  most  distinguished  Engliili 
colourist  of  any  period  held  much  more  of  the  Venetiao 
than  of  any  other  Italian  school,  and  he  admired  hi) 
prototype  with  a  zeal  and  ezcluaiveneaa  that  aometinua 
bordered  on  extravagance.    Early  in  1824  he  retnnied 
home  to  find  that  honours  long  niijustiy  withheld  wen 
awaiting  him.    In  that  year  he  was  made  an  aasodats  oi 
the  Koyal  Academy,  and  in  1828  he  waa  promoted  to  ths  . 
full  dignity  of  an  Academiciaa    In  the  interval  beteen  I 
these  dates  he  had  produced  the   Combat  (Woman 
interceding  for  the  Yanqoished),  and  the  first  of  ^e  aema  | 
of  three  pictures  on  the  subject  of  Judith,  both  of  which 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
which  body,  to  their  credit  be  it  told,  were  the  first  to  dieceni 
and  publicly  appreciate  the  genius  of  Etty,  and  the  value  of 
hia  contributions  to  art    Ett/s  career  waa  from  this  time 
one  of  slow  but  ontntorrupted  success.    His  works  veie 
not  now  as  formerly  allowed  to  remain  upon  his  hands 
unsold ;  and  though  the  prices  which  they  fetched  wve 
almost  incredibly  email  in  comparison  with  the  value  now 
attached  to  them,  yet  they  satisfied  the  artis^a  requireroenta, 
and  even  tompted  him  to  perseveie  in  the  dangenoa 
career  of  high  art     In  1830  Etty  again  erased  the 
Channel  with  the  view  to  another  art  tour  thtoogh  tke 
Continent;  but  he  was  overtaken4a  Paris  by^the  insuiw-  , 
tion  of  the  Three  Dae^|^^ai^@»^^i^  hj^  j 
sights  he  was  compellid  to  witnesi  u  tbu  bou  tbatw 
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lefcnnwd  homt  vith  all  (ronTeiueat  ipeed.  Daring  the 
next  tea  years  of  hia  life  the  zeal  and  unabated  assiduity 
of  his  studies  were  not  at  all  dimiDiehed,  and  be  continued 
with  marrellons  regularity  his  rarioos  routine  duties  in 
connexion  with  the  academy,  though  bis  health  was  faj- 
from  robust,  and  his  circumstaQcee  were  now  sncb  as  to 
put  it  in  bis  power  to  dispense  with  the  multifarious 
drudgery  which  the  folfilment  of  these  duties  demanded. 
He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  Life  School,  where  he 
used  to  work  regularly  along  with  the  students,  notwith- 
standing Gx9  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  fellow  Acade- 
micians, who  thought  the  practice  undignified.  The  course 
of  his  studies  was  only  interrupted  by  occasional  visits  to 
'  hia  native  dfrf,  and  to  Bcotland,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  the  utmost  enthunasm,  and  filed  with  the  most 
gratifying  heartiness  by  his  brother-artists  at  Edinburgh. 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  visits  he  gave  the  finishing 
tenches  to  the  trio  of  Jnditbs,  which  form  not  the  least 
interesting  or  valuable  feature  in  the  collection  of  the 
Scottish  Academy.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1841,  Etty 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  seek  and 
examine  for  himself  the  masterpieoee  of  Bubens  which 
exist  in  man;  of  the  churches  and  public  galleries  there. 
Two  years  later  he  once  more  visited  France  with  a  view 
to  collecting  materials  for  wbat  he  called  "his  last  epic," 
his  famous  picture  of' Joan  of  Are.  This  subject,  whidi 
would  have  tasked  to  the  full  even  his  great  powers  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  manhood,  proved  almost  too  serious 
an  undertaking  for  him  in  1^  old  ag&  It  exhibits,  at 
least,  amid  great  ezcellences,  undeniable  proofs  of  decay 
on  the  part  of  the  painter ;  yet  it  brought  a  higher  price 
thanjany  of  his  earlier  -and  more  perfect  works,  viz., 
£2600.  In  1848,  after  completing  this  work,  be  retired 
to  Yorkt  having  realized  a  comfortable  independenca 
Even  his  adrauced  years  and  increasing  iofirmidee  were 
as  yet  unable  whoUy  to  quench  hia  artistic  enthusiasmf 
for  when  bis  health  ^owed,  he  worked  as  assidOoDsly  as 
in  hia  younger  days.  One  wish  alone  remained  for  him 
DOW  to  gratify  ;  be  desired  to  see  a  *'  gathering  of  his 
pictures  With;  much  difficulty  and  exertion  he  was 
enabled  to  assemble  the  great  majority  of  them  from 
various  parts  of  the  British  islands;  and  so  linmerouB 
were  t}iey  that  the  walls  of  the  large  hall  he  engaged  in 
London  for  their  exhibition  were  nearly  covered.  This 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1849 ;  on  the  13th  November 
of  that  same  year  £tty  died.  Be  received  the  honouta  of 
a  public  funeral  in  bis  native  city,  where  he  was  highly 
respected.- 

Etty  holds  a  secure  place  among  English  artists,  t^ugb 
it  is  nuther  the  place  assigned  to  him  during  the  early 
part  of  his  career  nor  that  to  which  he  attained  daring 
the  Ust  thirty  years  of  his  life,  ITqjaBt  neglect  was 
followed  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  some  others,  by  undue 
and  indiscriminate  eulogy.  His  unflinching  perseverance 
in  the  face  of  unusual  difficulties  and  discouragements  is 
beyond  all  praise.  His  drawing  was  frequently  incorrect, 
bnt  in  feeling  and  skill  as  a  coloariat  he  has  scfircely  been 
equalled  by  any  other  English  artist  His  meet  conspicuous 
defects  as  a  painter  were  the  result  of  insuffieient  general 
culture  and  narrowness  ci  sympathy. 

Bm  Et^'s  sntoUompl^,  pnlilldiad  In  the  jIH  Jvunai  for  1849, 
and  tho  £^4  tf  WiUum  JOfy,  R.A.,  by  GUohriat,  S  voU  185S. 

Eir,  a  town  of  IVanee  in  the  dqiartment  of  Seine- 
Infdrieure,  arrondissement  of  Die|^e,  is  situated  on  the 
railway  from  Longpri  to  Ti^wrt,  and  on  the  river  Brede 
3  milea  from  its  mouth  at  Trjpor^  and  is  17  miles  E.K.E. 
of  Dieppe.  It  haa  manvfaetoriaa  irf  laoe^  waxeloai.  and 
wilelokh,  hemp,  linen,  ud  dl,  and  a  eonatderable  (rade  in 
fish,  oom,  and  wood.  It  ia  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  c«n- 
weroe  and  of  a  eonunnnftl  MtUfe,  and  has  three  andent 
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buildings  of  importance the  beautiful  Gothie  ehorcIibniU 
in  the  12tii  century,  whose  crypt  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  the  counts  of  En  ;  the  college  church,  in  which 
are  the  tombs  of  Henry  of  Ouise  and  oi  hia  wife  Katharine 
of.Cleves ;  and  the  ChAteau  dTu. 

The  countBlup  of  En  datn  from  the  Ilth  centnry,  and  is  dsscended 
from  ft  rida  branch  of  the  Normaa  kings.  After  the  dying  oat  of 
thta  brancli  it  came  finally  into  the  possession  of  the  8t  Pola.  In 
1476  the  toTu  and  oaatla  wers  dmtroved  bj  Lonis  XI.  to  prevent 
them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English ;  bnt  when  terongh 
marriage  the  conntihip  paiaed  into  tho  possession  of  Henry,  dn^a 
of  Onise,  he  ivbailt  the  castle  in  1681.  When  the  honco  of  Gaise 
was  ezt^i^iahed  in  1076,  En  was  parchased  by  the  princeaa  of 
Kontpeasier,  and  came  thua  into  the  posoearion  ol  the  dnka  of 
Kaine,  whence  it  paoied  into  that  oT  the  dnke  of  PonthUvra, 
grandfather  by  the  mother's  side  of  Looio  Philippe.  In  1796  the 
ohitaan  was  eonverted  into  a  militaty  hospital.  But  Louis  PhUippe 
commenced  its  reatorattoD  in  1S2I,  and  made  it  hie  priooipal  sum* 
mer  residence.  Here  ha  received  Queen  Tictoria  In  1848.  It  con- 
tainad  a  large  {nctnre  gallery  of  historical  portrdta,  but  in  185S 
these  were  remored  to  England.  From  1853ttlltha  last  Tieneh 
rsToIntion  the  chitean  belonsad  to  ITapobon  III.  The  populatiai 
of  En  in  1S72  was  3S36. 

EnB<EA  (pronounced  £vma  in  the  modem  langaage), 
the  largest  island  after  Crete  in  the  ^geau  Sea,  is  separated 
from  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  Locris,  and  Thessaly  by 
the  Euboic  Sea,  which,  at  its  narrowest  part  between  Chalcis 
and  the  Bceotian  ahore,  ia  called  the  Euripus.  The  length 
of  the  island,  whose  general  outline  ia  long  and  narrow,  is 
about  90  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  considerably, — at  the 
broadest  part  it  meeenree  about  30  miles,  at  the  narrowest 
not  more  than  four.  Its  general  direction  is  from  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  and  it  is  traversed  throughout  ita  entire  length  hj  a 
mountain  range,  which  forms  part  or  the  chain  that  bounds 
Thessaly  on  the  E.  under  tie  names  of  Ossa  and  Fclion,  and 
is  further  continued  beyond  the  extremity  of  Eubosa  in  the 
lofty  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Myconos.  The  prin- 
cipid  peaks  of  this  range,  some  of  which  attain  a  great 
elevation,  group  themselves  into  three  knots,  iu  the  north, 
the  centre^  and  the  south  of  the  iBland,  which  they  thus 
divide  with  some  completeness  into  three  portions. 
Towards  the  north,  opposite  the  Locrian  territory,  the 
highest  peaks  are  Moimts  Madstus  (Kandili)  and  Telethrius, 
the  former  3967,  and  the  latter  S186  feet  above  the  sea. 
Mount  Telethrius  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  ita  medi- 
cinal plants,  and  at  its  foot  are  the  celebrated  hot  springs, 
near  the  town  of  .^depens,  called  the  Baths  of  Hercules, 
wbich  were  used,  we  are  told,  by  the  dictator  Bulla,  and 
have  now  been  converted  into  an  extensive  bathing  estab- 
lishment^ though  the  arrangements  are  of  a  rude  deecription. 
Theae  sourcee,  which  are  strongly  sulphurous,  rise  a  short 
distance  inland  at  several  points,  and  at  last  pour  them- 
selves steaming  over  the  rocks,  which  they  have  yellowed 
with  their  deposit,  into  the  Euboic  Sea.  Oppoaite  the 
entrance  of  the  Maliac  Quif  ia  the  prontontory  of  Ceuffiuro, 
the  highest  point  behind  which,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
2321  feet,  is  now  called  Lithada,  the  name  being  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lichadee,  as  the  ifllanda  were  called  that  lie  off  the 
extremity  d  the  headland.  Here  again  we  meet  with  the 
legends  of  Herculee,  for  this  cape,  together  with  the  neigh* 
bouriug  coast  of  Trachis,  was  the  scene  of  the  events  eon< 
nected  with  the  death  <^  that  hero^  as  described  by 
Sophocles  in  his  Traehinia.  Near  the  N.E.  extremity  of 
tiie  ialand,  and  almost  facing  the  entrance  of  the  Oolf  of 
Fi^tatie,  is  the  promontory  of  Artemisium,  celebrated  for 
the  great  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the 
Fersians,  480  B.a  Towards  the  centre,  to  the  N.E.  of 
ChalciB,  rises  the  highest  of  its  mountains,  Dirphya  or 
Diiphe,  now  Uotint  Delf^i,  6725  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
bare  summit  of  whicE  ia  not  entirely  fce^  from  snow  till 
tiie  end  of  May,  while  iti  "*ft!ld4m©^te"^ 
fin,  and  lotfer  down  with  cheinnuts  aad^anea.  (Jt  if  one 
of  the  most  cons^cttouB  aununita  of  eastern  Greece  and 
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fnm  its  flanlcB  tbe  pnHUOAtot;  of  Chenooenu  ^mgecta  into 
tha  J^wa,  At  lub  soutliera  extremity  the  lugbut  moiui- 
tain  is  Oeh(^  now  called  St  EUu,  riung  to  t^  height  of 
1806  feeb  The  Kuth-WMtem  promontory  was'  named 
Qenortna,  the  eonth  esstem  Caphuens ;  the  latter  of  theae 
van  ill-famed  on  account  of  its  dangers  to  narigadon,  for, 
b«ng  ^an  exposed  point,  it  attracts  the  storms,  which  rush 
between  it  and  the  neighbouring  clifis  of  AndroB  as  throngh 
a  fuuieL  The  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  was  rocky  and 
destitate  of  liarbours,  especiitlly  the  part  called  Ccela,  or 
"  the  HoUows,"  where  port  of  the  Persian  fieet  was  wrecked, 
which  probably  lay  between  the  headlands  of  Chersonesus 
and  Capbareus.  So  greatly  was  this  dreaded  by  sailors, 
that  tlie  pnncipal  lino  of  tnBio  from  the  north  of  the 
.^gean  to  Athens  need  to  pass  by  Chalois  and  the  Euboic 
Sea. 

Eaboaa  was  believed  to  have  originally  formed  part  of 
the  mainland,  and  to  have  been  separated  from  it  by  an 
earthquake.  This  is  the  less  improbable  because  it  lies  in 
the  neighbonihood  of  a  line  of  earthquake  movement,  and 
both  from  Thacydides  and  Strabo  we  hear  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  being  shaken  at  different  periods,  and  the 
latter  writer  speaks  of  a  fountain  at  Chalcis  being  dried  up 
by  a  rimilar  cause,  and  a  mud  volcano  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plain.  Evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  also  trace- 
able in  Uio  legends  connected  with  Hercules  at  ^depsns 
and  Centeum,  which  here,  as  at  Lemuos  and  elsewhere  in 
Greece^  have  that  origin.  Its  northern  extremity  is 
separated  from  the  Thessalian  coaat  by  a  strait,  which  at 
one  p(»nt  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width. 
From  the  promontory  of  Cenwum  southwards  for  abont 
fifteen  miles  the  depth  of  the  channel  is  so  great  that  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore  no  bottom  has  been  found  with  220 
fathoms  of  line  ;  the  water,  however,  gradually  shoals  from 
this  point  to  Chalcis.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town, 
both  to  the  north  and  south,  the  bays  are  so  confined  as 
readily  to  explain  the  story  of  Agamemnon's  fleet  having 
been  detained  there  by  contrary  winda  At  Chalcis  itaelf 
the  strait^  assnming  the  name  of  Earipus,  contracts  to  a 
breadth  of  not  more  than  120  feet,  and  is  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  rock,  on  which'  now  stands  a  castle.  The 
channel  towards  Bceotia  is  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge, 
that  towards  Chalcis  by  one  of  wood ;  the  latter  is  by 
far  the  deeper  channel.  The  extraordinary  changes  of 
tide  which  take  place  in  this  passage  have  been  a  subject 
of  wonder  from  classical  times  to  the  present  day,  and 
are  not  yat  explained.  As  you  stand  on  the  bridge 
you  will  aee  the  current  ranning  like  a  river  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  shortly  aftenrards  it  will  be  mnniag  with 
equal  Telomty  in  the  other.  Strabo  apeaka  of  them  as 
varying  leren  times  in  the  day,  but  it  ta  more  accurate 
to  say,  wid)  IdTy,  that  they  are  irregular,  lliqr  an  re- 
ferred to  in  eerenJ  passages  of  the  Attic  tragediana  A 
bidge  was  fint  oiHiBtmeted  here  in  the  twenty  6r8t  year  of 
the  Feloponnesiaa  war,  when  Eubcea  revolted  from 
Atnens;  and  thua  the  Boeotians,  whose  work  it  was^ 
contrived  to  make  that  country  '*  an  island  to  every  one 
but  themaelvea''  Renoe  Ephoms  remarked  that  nature 
might  almost  be  eaid  to  have  made  that  island  part  of 
BoBotia.  The  Boeotiuia  by  this  means  aeonred  a  pdwerful 
weapon  of  offence  againat  Athens,  being  able  to  impede 
their  sappUes  of  gold  and  com  from  Thrace,  of  timber  from 
Macedonia,  and  of  horses  from  Thessaly,  fen-,  as  has  been 
already  sud,  their  traffic  from  the  north  used  to  pass  by 
this  way.  The  name  Euripus  was  corrupted  during  the 
Middle  Ages  into  Evripo  and  Egripo,  and  iu  this  latter 
form  transferred  to  the  whole  island,  whence  the  Yenetiane, 
when  they  uccupied  the  district,  altered  it  to  Kegroponte, 
with  reference  to  the  bridge  wUeh  connected  it  with  the 
uainlancL 


The  riven  of  Eubce^  are  few  in  number  and  scanty  is 
volume,  as  is  natural  in  a  rocky  island,  where  they  have  n 
short  a  distance  to  run.  In  the  north-eastern  portun  tiu 
Budorua  flows  iato  the  £gean,  being  formed  by  two  streami 
which  unite  their  waters  in  a  small  plain,  and  veie  perhspi 
the  Cereuaand  Kcleus  concerning  which  the  story  wsstoU 
that  sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  one  became  white,  of 
the  other  black.  On  the  north  coast,  near  Uistues,  is  tU 
Callas  i  and  on  the  western  side  the  Lelaatus,  near  Clulcti, 
Sowing  through  the  plain  of  the  same  nsme.  This  plalo, 
which  intervenes  between  Chalets  and  Eretria,  and  «u  s 
fruitful  source  of  contention  to  those  cities,  is  the  must 
considerable  of  the  few  and  small  spaces  of  levd  gioond  is 
the  island,  and  was  fertile  in  com.  Aristtrilek  when  spesk* 
ing  of  the  aristocratic  character  of  the  hotse,  as  requiring 
fertile  soil  for  its  support,  and  consequently  being  associated 
with  wealth,  instances  its  uso  among  the  Chalcidians  utd 
Eretrions,  and  in  the  former  of  thoee  two  states  we  find  s 
class  of  cobles  called  Hippobotse.  This  rich  district  vu 
afterwards  occupied  by  Athenian  elerochs.  The  neit 
largest  plain  was  that  of  Histiiea,  and  at  tiie  present  day 
this  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Budoms  (Achmet  AgB) 
are  the  two  best  cultivated  parts  of  Eubcea,  owing  to  ths 
exertions  of  foreign  coloni&ta  The  mountains  afford  excel- 
lent pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  which  were  reared  in 
great  quantities  in  ancient  times,  and  seem  to  have  giren 
the  island  its  name;  these  pastures  belonged  to  the  state. 
The  forests  are  extensive  and  fine,  and  are  now  superin- 
tended by  Qovemment  officials,  called  Scur o^'Wr,  in  apite 
or  With  the  connivance  of  whom  the  timber  is  being  Tspidly 
destroyed — partly  from  the  merciless  way  in  which  it  it 
cut  by  the.proprietors,  partly  from  its  being  burnt  bf  tlis 
shepherds,  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  grass  that  spring 
up  after  such  conOagrations,  and. partly  owing  to  the  goate, 
whose  bite  kills  all  the  young  growths.  In  the  mountsiDS 
were  several  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  copper;  snd  fton 
Carystus,  at  the  south  of  the  island,  came  the  green  sod 
white  marble,  the  modem  CipoUmo,  which  was  in  gmt 
request  among  the  Eomans  of  the  imperial  period  for 
architectural  purposes,  and  the  quarries  of  which  belonged 
to  the  emperor.  The  scenery  of  Euboea  is  peihape  t.*-e 
most  besutiful  in  Greece,  owing  to  the  vari^  combioi- 
tions  of  rock,  wood,  and  water;  for  from  the  nplandi 
the  sea  is  almost  always  in  view,  either  the  wide  islsnd- 
stndded  expanse  of  the  .^ean,  or  the  soccesaion  d 
lakes  formed  by  the  Euboic  Sea,  together  with  moantaini 
of  exquisite  outline,  while  the  valleys  and  maritime 
plains  are  clothed  either  with  frait  trees  or  with  plans 
trees  of  magnificent  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
part  of  Qreece  ia  so  destitute  of  interesting  revaioi  sf 
antiquity. 

Like  most  of  the  Greek  islantb,  Eubcea  was  oi^uiiQr 
known  under  other  names,  such  as  Maoris  and  Dohcha 
from  ita  shape,  and  Ellopia  and  Abantia  from  the  tribes 
inhalnting  it.  The  races  by  which  it  was  ooenpied  at  an 
early  period  were  different  in  the  three  dutoieti^  into  whi^ 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  naturally  divided.  In  die  noitben 
porUon  we  find  the  Histimi  and  Ellopes,  Tbessalitn  nu», 
which  probably  had  passed  over  from  the  Fkgasiean  Golt 
In  central  Euboea  were  the  Curetes  and  Abantes,  who  seem 
to  have  come  fran  the  neighbouring  eontineut  by  way  of 
the  Euripus;  of  these  the  Abantes,  after  being  reinforced 
by  lonians  from  Attica,  rose  to  great  power,  and  exercised 
a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  whole  islaDd,S9  that  in  Homer 
the  inhabitanta  generally  are  called  by  that  noma  The 
southern  part  was  occupied  by  the  Dryopes,  part  of  nbich 
tribe,  after  having  been  expelled  from  their  original  seata 
in  the  south  of  lliessaly  by  the  Dorians,  migrated  to  thi> 
island,  and  established  themselves  iti  the  three  cities  of 
Caiystni^  Dyatua,  and^S^''  ^TfiviikitiVii^e  last-insii-, 
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tibiied  pUe^  lioinw,  glm  Avidsnee  of  *,  preTioiu  FluBDi- 
«u  ■ettUDKnt^  fof  it  it  ft  (KHrnptioft  of  Astarte^  which  is 
foand  in  the  form  Astjn  tA  htckI  pbeu  on  Uie  eoMts  of 
the  JEgtUL  The  fhoBueiuii  ware  ettnwted  hither,  as  thsjr 
ware  to  other  pointai  on  the  ihofea  of  Qreae^  bjr  the  purple- 
maaeel,  which  wee  obtained  in  the  Enboio  See.  The  popa- 
Intion  at  tha  present  6aj  ia  made  ap  erf  elemanti  not  leas 
T&rioos,  for  many  of  the  Qreeh  inhabitnnta  aeeni  from 
their  coatumea  to  have  immigtttedf  pertij  from  the  main- 
land, and  partly  from  other  islands;  end  besides  these,  the 
sou^m  portion  ia  occupied  if  Albanjana,  who  pcobaUf 
have  eome  from  Androa;  in  the  mountain  districts  nomad 
WoUaeh  sho^iordsare  found;  end  at  Clialeia  thue  an 
n  certain  nnmbsr  of  Twkisb  and  Jewish  fawfliflt,  who 
lire  quiet^  with  the  other  inhalutanb^  and  are  not 
molested. 

The  historj  of  the  idend  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  its 
two  prindpaldtiei^Chaleis  «i4Eretrta,the]atturof  whid^ 
was  situated  ahont  16  miles  S.E.  oC  the  former,  and  was 
^so  on  the  shore  of  the  EnhourSea.  The  nd^boarhood 
of  the  fertile  Leiantian  {dain,  and  their  pnoimitj  to  the 
place  of  passage  to  the  mainlMul,  were  endentlj  the  cansaa 
of  the  eh(^  of  ntfl^  es  well  as  of  their  proeperity.  Both 
cities  were  Ionian  settlements  from  Attica,  and  their  import- 
ance in  eaily  times  ts  shown  hy  their  nnmerons  colonies  in 
Magna  Onecia  and  Sietlj,  and  such  as  Ounu%  iUieginm, 
and  NazoB,  and  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  die  projecting 
ptntion  d  which,  with  ita  three  peninsnlaa,  hence  obtained 
the  name  of  CSulcidioe.  In  this  way  they  opened  new 
trade  rontsa  to  the  Oraeha,  and  extended  the  field  of 
civiliution.  How  great  thur  ctHnmerce  was  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Enboio  scale  of  weights  and  meaanres  was 
in  use  at  Athena  and  among  the  Ionic  cities  generally. 
Th^  were  xiTal  etties,  and  at  first  appear  to  hare  been 
equally  powerful ;  <»e  of  the  esrlieat  of  the  sea-fights  men- 
tioned in  Oreek  history  took  place  between  them,  and  in 
this  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  other  Greek  statee  took 
part  It  was  in  consequenoe  of  the  aid  which  the  people 
of  Miletoe  lent  to  the  Eretrians  on  this  oecssion  that  Eretria 
aent  five  ships  to  aid  the  lonians  in  their  roTolt  against  the 
Fenians ;  and  owing  to  this,  that  city  was  the  fint  place 
in  Greece  Proper  to  be  attacked  by  Datis  and  Arta|dienee 
in  490  B.a  It  wu  utterly  mined  on  that  oecasion,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  transported  to  Penia.  Though  it  was 
restored  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  on  a  site  at  a  little 
distance  frqm  its  original  position,  it  never  regained  iU 
former  eminence,  but  it  was  still  the  second  city  in  the 
island.  From  this  time  its  neighbour  Chalcii,  which, 
though  it  auffered  from  a  lack  of  good  water,  woo,  as  Strabo 
■ajTB,  natural  capital  from  its  oommanding  the  Euripus, 
held  an  undiiputed  supremacy.  Already,  however,  this 
city  had  suffered  from  the  growing  power  of  Athens.  In 
the  year  S08,  when  the  Cholcidians  joined  with  the 
Boeotians  and  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenea  in  a  league 
against  that  state,  uiey  were  totally  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  who  established  4000  Attic  colonists  on  their 
lands,  and  seem  to  have  xedoced  the  whole  island  to  a  con- 
dition of  'dependence.  Again,  in  446,  when  Eubosa  endea- 
voured to  throw  off  the  yoke,  it  was  once  more  reduced  by 
Fericlea,  and  a  new  body  of  settlers  was  planted  at  Bisti«a 
in  the  north  of  the  isUnd,  after  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  had  been  expelled.  This  event  is  raferred  to  by 
Anstophuiee  in  the  CloucU  (212),  where  the  old  fanner,  on 
being  shown  Euboea  on  the  map  "  lying  outstretched  in  all 
its  length,"  nmarks,— "I  know;  we  laid  it  prostrate 
under  Fe^les."  The  Athenians  folly  recoguixed  its  im- 
portance to  them,  both  as  supplying  them  witii  com  and 
oattle,  as  securing  their  eommero^  and  ac  guaranteeing 
them  against  piracy,  for  its  proximity  to  the  coast  of  Attica 
render^  it  extremely  dangerous  to  them  when  in  other 
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hands,  so  that  Demosthenea,  in  the  I>4  Corona,  speaks  of  a 
time  when  the  pirates  that  made  it  tiieir  headquarters  so 
infested  the  neighbouring  sea  as  to  prevent  all  naTigatioo. 
But  in  the  Slst  jwar  of  the  Feloponneaian  war  the  island 
succeeded  in  regaining  its  independence.  After  this,  we 
find.it  taking  sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  leading  states, 
ontU,  after  tiie  battle  of  Chisronea,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
oi  Philip^  and  finally  into  those  of  the  Romans.  By  the 
great  Demetrina  Ptdioroete^  Chalcu  was  called  one  of  the 
three  letten  of  Greece,  Demetrtaa  on  the  Gulf  (rf  Fagosa 
and  Corinth  being  the  other  twa 

In  modem  hmorj  Enboea  or  Negropont  comes  once  m  on 
prominently  into  notice  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  emsade. 
In  the  partition  of  the  Eastern  ampin  by  the  Latins  which 
followed  that  evenly  the  island  was  divided  into  three  fi^ 
the  Qcciqianta  of  which  en  long  found  it  expedient  to  [daoe 
tlkenuelvee  under  the  proteetim  of  the  Venetimi  republic 
which  thenceforwaid  heeame  the  soveimga  power  m  the 
eonntiy.  For  mon  than  two  centutiea  and  a  half  during 
which  they  remained  in  possessbn,  it  was  one  of  the  moat 
valuable  of  their  d^endencie%  and  the  Hon  <^  St  Uufc 
may  still  be  aeen,  both  over  the  sea  gate  of  Ghaleis 
(Negn^ontX  and  in  other  parte  of  the  town.  At  length  in 
147^  after  a  valianft  defoice,  this  welMortifted  city  wee 
wreated  firomthem  by  Mohammed  It,  uid  Ae  whole  ialmd 
£eU  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  One  desperate  attempt 
to  regain  it  was  made  by  Mtmuni  in  1688,  when  ib»  aty 
was  beoieged  land  and  aea  ior  tiiree  moi^;  but  owing 
to  tha  stnngth  of  the  place,  and  the  disease  wUeh  tiuuned 
their  ranks,  the  aaaailants  wan  forced  to  wlQidmw.  At  the 
oonelusion  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  in  IBHO,  the 
island  was  ddivered  from  tite  Turkish  sway,  and  constitnted 
a  part  of  the  newly  established  Greek  state.  The  present 
population  of  Chalcis  is  about  5000  souls.       (h.  f.  t.) 

EUBULIDES,  a  native  of  Miletus,  was  a  philoaopher  of 
the  Megario  school.  The  principal  events  in  his  personal 
history  an  qnite  unknowa  Indirect  evidence  shows  that 
he  was  a  contemporary,  whether  dder  or  younger  is  not 
certain,  of  Aristotle^  whose  philoeophy  he  attaeked  wiUi 
great  Uttemess,  and  that  ha  nnmbered  Demosthenea  for  a 
while  anung  his  pupils.  He  is  not  known  to  have  written 
uiy  ind^tmdent  irorir,  and  his  name  has  been  preserved 
chiefly  on  account  of  some  celebrated,  though  false  and 
captious,  syllogisms  of  which  he  was  Uie  reputed  anthor. 
Then  is  resson  to  believe  that  some  of  these  were  due  to 
others  of  the  Megario  school. 

EUCALYPTUS,  a  genos  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Jfyrtaeeat,  mostly,  if  not  aU,  indigenous  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  In  Australia  the  Eucalypti  are  commonly  called 
"  gum-trees,"  or  *'  stringy-bark  trees,"  from  their  gummy 
or  resinous  products,  or  fibroos  bark.  The  genus,  from 
the  evidttice  of  leaf  remains,  appean  to  have  been  repre- 
sented by  several  speciea  in  Eocene  times  (see  Schimper, 
Train  d4  PalioiUographU  ViffHalt,  1874).  The  leaves  are 
leathery  in  texture,  hang  obliqu^y  or  vertically,  and  an 
studded  with  ^ands  which  contain  a  fragrant  vcdatile 
oiL  The  flowan  an  ^talons,  and  resemble  thoee  of 
the  myrtie,  and  the  bud  is  closed  by  a  lid,  idiieh  is  dis- 
carded when  tiie  flower  expands.  'Within  the  hardened 
calyx,  which  constitutes  the  frui^  very  numerous  minute 
seeds  are  contained.  The  Euca^ti  ore  npid  in  growth, 
and  many  species  on  of  great  height,  aptj/ffd<dina 
attaining  to  even  as  much  as  480  feet,  or  ISO  feet  mon 
than  the  highest  specimen  of  the  Wtllingtonia  (Segvoia) 
gigatUeOy  with  a  diameter  of  81  feet  (see  Joum.  of  Foreitry, 
l^rch,  1878).  The  Blue  Gum-tre^  S.  globulu*,  Labill, 
is  so  called  frmn  the  rounded  fcom  ol  its  opercolatedOalyz, 
The  leaves  of  treee  from  three  to  five  years^  age  are  la^ 
sessile  and  of  a  glancona-^^^pj^rj^^K^tg^ifM^^ 
tally :  those  of  older  treee  an  emnform,  6-12  inwss  lon^ 
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and  Unuh-greea  in  hoe,  and  are  diraeted  downwards.  The 
floweia  are  ungle  ov  in  eluatets,  and  nearly  seaula.  Thia 
■peciea  is  one  cKf  the  largest  tnea  in  the  world,  and  may 
attain  a  height  of  376  feet    Since  1864  it  has  been  sno- 
cessfallj  introdaoftd  into  the  south  of  Europe,  Algeria, 
Egypt,  Tahiti,  New  Caledonia,  Katal,  and  India,  and  has 
been  eztennveljr  planted  in  California,  and,  with  the  object 
of  lessening  Uabilitj  to  dronghto,  alimg  the  line  of  the 
Central  Paoifio  Bailwaj.    It  would  probably  thrive  in  any 
sitoation  having  a  mean  annual  temperatore  not  below  60* 
F.,  bat  it  will  not  endare  a  temperatore  of  less  than  3Y* 
F.  At  Cannes  the  tree  was  raised  bom  aeed  in  Uaroh 
1663,  and  in  1873  had  reached  a  height  of  60  feet  (>m 
Traiu.  JBot.  Soe.  JBdini.,  xiL  lOS^     Its  pn^mty  of 
dertroying  the  miasma  ot  manhy  districts  u  probably 
attributable  to  the  drainage  effected  by  its  roots,  rather 
than  to  the  antiseptic  axhalatioDS  of  ite  leaves.   To  the 
same  cause,  also,  is  aaoribed  the  gcadnal  disappearance  of 
mosquitoes  in  the  neighbonihood  of  plantations  of  this 
tree,  aa  at  Lake  Feuara,  in  Algeria.    Sinoe  abont  1870, 
wlum  the  tree  was  Ranted  in  its  cloisters,  the  monastery  at 
St  Paolo  a  la  tri  Fontana  has  become  habitable  thiough- 
oui  the  year,  althoogh  sitoated  in  one  of  the  most  fever 
stricken  districts  of  ue  Roman  Campagoa  (see  B.  D.  Olover, 
Fharm.  Joum.  and  JVons.,  FaU  6,  1876).  awential 
oil  is  obtained  by  •qoaona  distillatioB  of  tha  laavia  of  this 
and  other  species  of  Eaealyptas,  whtdi,  aooocding  to  Faust 
and  Honeyer  {B*r.  tUuUA,  Ckm.  Om.,  1874,  1439),  ocn- 
uati  of  CTStol,  an  ozidiiad  oompoond  allied  to  oymcd,  and 
two  topenea,   Tha  «1  haa  a  camt>horaeaoii8  odour,  and  is 
ampkgrad  bi  parfomety,  and  for  the  making  vl  fantahaa. 
Eeo^  aa  ra^uda  ita  action  on  light,  the  w  of  JS.  «Uota  ia 
similar  In  smell  and  other  properties  to  eqj^nt  «].  X. 
^obwluif  X.  renaj/ifro,  and  o&er  apeciea  yield  what  is 
known  as  Botany  Bay  kino,  aa  astringent  dail»addiah 
amorphooa  lenn,  which  may  be  obtained  in  n  aenii>flnid 
state  1^  making  indaiona  in  thabnnka  dthatnefc-  The 
kino  of  S.  ffiffonUa  cwitains  a  notable  Tpropattixm  of  gum. 
Vnm  tha  Imvm  and  young  baA  of  S.  imaui^era  and  S, 
ffMuM/u  ia  procured  Auittalian  manna,  a  hard,  opaqye, 
sweat  anbatanee,  containing  melitosa.    On  deatraotiva  dis- 
tiUation  the  leavaa  yiehl  mnA  ga%  1(^000  enUo  feet  being 
obtained  from  one  ton.   Hie  wood  ia  extenuvaly  naad  in 
Australia  as  fuel,  and  Aa  timbw  ia  <tf  remarkable  aiaa, 
strength^  and  dnzalMli^.  The  baric  of  di^rent  qiecies  of 
Eocalyptua  has  been  used  In  p^er-making  and  tanning 
and  in  medicine  as  a  fabrifngai    Tha  tincture  Eucalyp- 
tus, for  the  preparation  of  whieh  tha  narrow  leavea  are 
reputed  to  be  this  bes^  has  a  warm,  aromatic,  and  bitter 
taste,  somewhat  like  that  of  enbebs.    It  excites  the  flow 
of  saliva  when  in  the  mouth,  and  is  a  powerful  diaphoratia 
Its  adnunistntion  au^ents  the  alvine  evscuations^  lowen 
.arterial  tenuon,  and  increases  the  action  of  the  heart,  and* 
has  been  foand  efficacious  in  hysteria,  aathma,  chorea, 
cerebral  anunia,  and  more  especially  in  bronchorrhcaaand 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder.    According  to  Bartholow,  it 
ia  iu  interior  to  quinine  in  intermittent  fever.  Eucalyptns 
leavea  an  smoked  for  the  relief  of  asthma,  bronchitis,  and 
wluN^ing-coughf  -and  have  been  employed  instead  of  lint 
for  dressing  wounds.    From  the  blossonu  of  the  Red 
Oum-tree^  S.  roitrata,  the  natives  of  West  Australia  pre- 
pare a  favourite  beverage  by  steeping  them  in  water. 

I«r  Airthat  daUili  m  Bentlejr,  On  lAs  CharaeUn,  JPnptrtiu,  and 
Uaa  tfJt  Calmtiu  Otciulut  and  othtr^itaM  tfSiualwptui,  1874; 
Tks  Ttar  Scok  <tf  P^rfnaey,  1874,  pp.  39-81,  and  E,  .Comoti, 
*'  Kote  lar  riocUmatatlon  da  I'EncalTptni  Olobalna,"  in  BulUt.  dt 
la  Soc  df  OtofT'i  ^  '^■t  t.  9,  p.  841,  whara  namaroQi  rafsmcw 
to  mxka  on  tli*  sabjcot  will  1m  foand  j  R.  Butholow,  PraOieal 
TrMUm  M  MaUHa  Xtdka^  1877;  PUneho%  "L'EaRaljptu 
Olobuliu  an  pi4at  da  voa  botsni^na,  k«. In  JSmt.  dt  Ditat  Ifondn, 
Jea.1875.  Tor  a  flgnn,  we  Bantlay  and  Mnisn,  Mtdieal  FlanU, 
\lah>  101. 
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EUCHARIST,  the  sacranuotal  ordiDanee  inatitated  I; 
Christ  and  enjtnned  on  His  church  as  of  perpetual  obligation, 
in  whieh  bread  broken  and  wine  ponred  out,  after  aolemi 
benediction  by  the  appointed  minister,  are  partaken  of  bj 
the  faithful  in  eommemoration  of  His  atoning  anfferinga  waL 
6ak^  and  the  benefits  thereby  purchased  for  mankind,  and 
aa  a  means  by  which  those  benefits  are  conveyed  to  thi  i 
worthy  recipient  Thu  ordinance  has  been  coostantl;  | 
obaarnd,  without  essential  variation,  by  all  seetioDS  of  the 
Christian  church,  from  the  time  of  ite  appointment  to  the 
weaent  day.  'thib  only  exception  is  that  cl  the  Qnaken 
\v  "  Society  of  Friends "),  who,  from  an  exalted  idea  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  Chriatiuiity,  have  diaeatded  the 
Eucharist,  together  with  all  other  r^g^ous  symb<dical  acta. 
All  other  Christians  have  at  all  times  agreed  in  regarding 
the  Eucharist  as  their  highest  act  of  worshij^  and  the 
most  solemn  ordinance  of  religion. 

To  understand  the  Eucharist  aright  we  must  go  bat^  to 
the  history  of  ite  institution.  This  is  given  by  tlie  time 
flnt  evangelists  in  their  gospels,  and  by  St  Paul  in  his  fint 
epistU  to  the  Corinthians  (Hat  xxvL  S6-27  ;  Mark  xiT. 
32-34;  Luke  zml  19-30;  1  Cor.  xl  3S-3£).  T^m 
narratives  inform  us  that  the  Eucharist  was  ordained 
Christ  at  the  dose  of  the  paschal  supper  wUoh  He  had 
eaten  with  His  disoiplea  tlw  ni^it  preoedin^  the  day  cf 
His  Ghidfixion ;  that 

the*  wara  eating,  Janu  took  bread,  and  bsving  given  Ilitik% 
Uaaaod  and bfake  it,  and  give  it  to  His  dladplai^  and  add  'Tak^ 
eat ;  thia  ia  ICr  Bod7  whieh  la  being  gtren  for  jao.  Do  tkia  fa  a 
memorial  of  iU.'  In  the  aama  manner  also  Ee  took  Um  cap  ate 
they  bad  eupped,  and  having  giren  thank^  avo  it  to  them,  aaji^ 
'Drink  yedlof  flkb:  fbrthU  Itlly  Blood  of  tbosaw  coTCBaat' 
— <g  'thsMweevsaant  in  VyBIoDd'—*  which  la  being  died  ferToi 
and  Iw  maay,  far  tha  temMfmi  of  rins.  Do  this  aa  oOa  as  r"" 
dxlak,  fiir  a  memarial  el  Ka.' " 

Tha  Aral  anbjact  for  mnaric  la  tha  oonnenm  of  the 
Enduriat  with  the  Fluahal  ealefaratioD.  In  tlw  FkaAal 
Snppar  the  flesh  ot  » lamb  via  KtlMnnly  eaten  in  ToneKr 
branoa  <rf  tha  praservation  of  the  Xsraeutes,  by  means  of 
the  blood  of  a  lamb^  fmn  tiw  dastmetioa  brooght  upon  & 
Egyptians,  and  of  tiie  eonsaqnant  amanoipntion  <rf  tbi 
nation  from  alavaiy  to  FhanolL  In  Aa  En^ariat  tbo  aam 
act}  that  of  aatin|b  asanmea  a  similar  eonmamontivBfoRa 
The  bnAan  bnad,  dadarnd  by  Chrut  to  be  a  ^mbid  of  Bii 
emeifled  Body,  tdun  and  eaten,  together  with  thadri^ov 
of  dia  wma^  dedacad  to  ba  a  aymbol  U  Bia  abed  Blood,  ba- 
eomei^  in  virtue  of  His  iurtitatHm,  a  mamorial  of  Hi*  aacrifiea 
as  tks  Lamb  of  Ood  wbo^  byJIii  death,  haa  talten  nvay  the 
sin  of  the  world,  delivering  man  from  tha  wrath  t/t  God,  and 
setting  him  free  from  tha  alavwy  of  evil  b  thi^  bowever, 
the  Encharirt  tnnacenda  t^  paasorar  which  waa  its  tfpe, 
that  dia  ono  wu  n  baio  commaoioratioi^  tha  othor  vnttm 
with  it  an^etnal  participation  in  tt«  s[uritna]  bleaaitigB  thaa 
ocHnmemoiated.  However  mudi  variona  aeetiona  of  the 
church  have  differed  as  to  the  mode  ud  the  degrce  ia 
which  theee  blessioga  ore  conveyed,  and  the  enet  relatioa 
home  by  the  bread  and  wine  to  tha  Body  and  Blood  of  oar 
Lord,  thsia  has-been  a  substantial  agreement  a^to  iSb»  fcct 
that  the  f  mite  of  tiie  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  in  die  Eacharist 
in  a  q»ecial'  manner  inqparted  to  the  aonls  of  worthw  red- 
pieots. 

So  much  we  may  learn  as  to  the  nature  of  the  rite  frcs 
the  occasion  of  ite  first  institution.  An  examination  tsS.  the 
mode  of  ite  institution  by  Christ  will  ahow  what  ceremonial 
actions  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  truth  of  its 
symbolical  character.  These  are— (1)  the  benediction  an^ 
eonseeration,  «.«.,  the  setting  apart  from  profane  naes,  br 
solemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  of  bread  and  wine ; 
the  fraction  or  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  poartnc 
out  of  the  wine  int^W^;  X3)^'^MTtey  and  di^ 
tribution  <rf  tha  *'  elemante  "—as  the  bread  and  wine  am 
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tennecl~to  the  covamunicaQts;  (i)  the  declaration  aecom- 
panyiDg  this  distribntioii,  that  these,  elements  both 
symboIiEe  the  Bacrifice  of  CSirist's  death,  and  also  convey 
to  the  faithful  partaker  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice;  and 
(6)  the  actual  partaking  of  these  elements  by  tbe  acts  of 
eating  and  drilling.  These  several  actions  are  all  included 
in  Christ's  command,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me." 

The  various  names  hj  which  this  holj  rite  has  been 
designated,  each  expressing  one  view  of  its  manifold  SfUure, 
will  help  us  towards  a  oomprehsDaioD  of  iti  meaning  and 
purpose. 

1.  The  term  Eucharia,  though  not  fotmd  in  this  sense 
in  Holy  Scripture,  came  into  nse  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
found  such  acceptance  that  it  became  the  most  frequent 
designation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  both  in  the  Western  and  the 
Eastern  Church.  It  first  appears  in  the  letters  ascribed 
to  Ignatius,  107  A.D.  {Epitt.  ad  Philad.,  c.  tv,;  ad  Smym., 
c  Ti.),  and  la  used  by  Irenieus,  who  says  that  after  consecra- 
tion "  it  is  DO  longer  common  bread,  but  eucharist "  (lib. 
ir.a  18,§5).  Justin  Martyr,  1 40  a.i>.,  after  describing  the 
sacred  meu,  saya^  "  This  partaking  is  called  by  us  the 
Eneharist"  {Apoloff^  I  c.  66).  Origen  alao  speaka  of  "the 
bread  called  Eaehariit "  (Contr.  Cd*.,  liU  Tiii.  §  57).  The 
term  is  also  continoally  fonnd  in  this  sense  in  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Aluandrinn^  andCyiHrian.  Eucharist,  cvxa^Htrrta, 
signifies  "  ihankagiTin^"  and  its  u^  fw  the  sacramental 
feast  is  deriTed  from  the  thanksgiving  of  oar  Lord  at  the 
institntiaD  of  the  rite  {AjfOfMrr^irait  AcXao-cp).  llie  ele- 
ments over  which  thanks  had  been  offered  readily  assnmed 
the  asms  of  the  act  of  thanksgivinft  and  so  the  word 
racAarufM  came  to  be  simply  equivalent  to  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine^  and  was  sometimes  restricted  to  the  bread 
alone.  "  In  tha  eariiest  litnigiea  thankagiviog  was,  next 
to  the  reo^tioD,  the  chief  part  ti  the  felebration,  a  circum- 
stance which  without  dcrabfc  served  greatly  to  promote 
the  gsneial  adoption  of  the  Dome"  (Scndamore,  JfotUia 
Eaeiariftieaf  p.  8).  It  is  thus  St  Chryaoetom  ezidains  the 
term :  "  The  awm  n^teiies,  laden  with  v^^ty  salva- 
tion, which  are  eelelnatedateTeixcOBimiuiioB,  ....  ore 
called  Eudbarist,  beoose  they  are  the  coDunemoiation 
many  benefits,  and  by  all  means  they  work  npm  ns  to  be 
thankful "  (BomiL  xxr.  ih  Matt^  $  3). 

2.  Another  familiar  name  is  the  CommuMitMf  ot  the  ^ohr 
Communion.  This  is  derived  from  the  wwrds  of  St  I^n^ 
1  Cor.  X.  16, 17.  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  hlea^  is 
it  not  the  communion  (Koiiwna)  of  the  blood  of  Christ  1 
The  bread  which  we  break,  ia  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
body  of  Christ  1  For  we^  the  many,  are  one  br«id  and  one 
body ;  for  we  all  partake  that  one  bread.*  The  general 
«se  of  this  term  is  not  so  early  as  of  the  word  "  eud^urist, " 
but  it  is  fonnd  in  Irensens,  167  who  speaks  of  ^ves 
who  have  heard  from  their  masters  that  "  the  divine  com- 
munion is  the  body  and  blood  of  Chiist "  {Froffm-t  xiiL), 
and  it  is  used  by  Hflary,  Basil,  and  Chrysostom.  St  Paul's 
w$>rd8  show  Hxit  the  leading  idea  contained  in  this  name  is, 
that  by  means  of  this  sacrament  all  faithful  recipients 
become  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
receive  a  communication  of  the  blessings  of  His  sacri- 
fica  But  they  also  express  another  fundamental  truth, 
expressed  in  'the  Apostles'  Creed  as  *'  the  communion  of 
saints,"  Tlx.,  the  communion  or  fellowship  which  all 
Christians  have  with  one  another,  as  members  of  one  body, 
sharers  in  one  life,  of  which  the  joint  participation  of  this 
sacrament  is  an  outward  symbol  and  pledge.  "By  this 
sacrament  is  signified  and  sealed  Uut  union  which  is  among 
our  Saviour's  true  disciples  communicating  therein;  their 
being  together  united  in  consent  of  mind  and  unily  of 
faith,  in  mutual  good  will  and  afTection,  ip  hope  and 
tendency  to  the  same  blessed  end,  in  spiritual  brotberiiood 
and  society  ;  espeeially  on  account  of  this  communion  with 


Christ,  which  moat  closely  ties  them  one  to  another;  they, 
partakiujg  of  this  one  individual  food,  become  translated,  as 
it  were,  into  one  body  and  substance  ".  (Barrow,  Doetrime 
thi  SaaranoKU,  toL  t.  p.  603,  ed.  1818).  To  eatabliah 
this  union  is  declared  by  Christ  to  be  one  great  purpose  of 
His  incarnation  and  death  and  high  priestly  intercessitm 
(John  zvii  22-23).  And  the  Eucharist  by  its  symbolism 
seta  forth  the  truth  that  the  only  way  of  thus  uniting 
men  to  each  other  is  by  first  uniting  them  to  Christ 
They  must  be  one  mth  Him  before  they  can  be  one  with 
each  other  in  Him.  "  The  union  of  mankind,  but  a  union 
begun  and  subsisting  only  in  Christ,  is  what  the  Lord's 
Supper  sscramentally  ezprc:»es  "  {Eece  Homo,  p.  176). 
Participation  in  the  Eucharist  being  thus  the  chief  outwaM 
sign  and  pledge  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  the 
church,  admissioii  to  this  sacrament  was  practically  identi- 
fied with  a  recognition  of  a  claim  to  membershq)  in  the 
church,  while  to  be  repelled  from  it  amounted  to  exclusion 
from  the  Christian  body,  such  exclusion  receiving  tbe  name 
of  exeommunieatioti. 

3.  Another  designation  of  this  sacrament,  derived  from 
Holy  Scripture^  is  the  Zonf*  Svffier,  It  is  so  called 
by  St  Paul  himself,  who  when  speaking  of  its  unworthy  re* 
cei^on,  say^  "When  ys  come  toge&er  into  one  plocs^ 
this  is  not  to  eat  Uie  Lord's  supper,"  1  Cor.  xi.  Sa  Ths 
apecial  appropriateness  of  thia  name^  taking  ns  back  to  tiie 
time  and  place  of  its  first  institntiim  by  Christ,  "  the  same 
night  that  He  waa  betrayed,"  secured  for  it  an  early  and 
wide  reception,  and  we  find  Chrysostom  and  Augustine 
auph^ng  it  SB  a  fsmiliar  term.  "  Hs  ^va  ^e  sn^er 
eonieerated  by  His  own  hands  to  the  disciples.  We  hars 
not  sat  down  at  that  feast,  and  yet  by  faith  we  daily  eat 
th«  same  supper"  (August,  Sem.  czil,  c.  4).  The  nams 
"  aupper  "  indicates  also  the  original  idea  of  Uis  sacred  rite 
asa  common  meal,** the  most  natural  and  universal  way  of 
az^rassing^  maintaining,  and,  aa  it  werc^  raUfying"  eoiporata 
union,  **  The  meal  consists  of  bread  and  wine,  the  simplest 
and  most  nnivarsal  elements  of  food ;  and  when  men  ot 
different  nations  or  d^rees  ait  and  kneel  together,  and 
neaive,  as  iram  tha  hand  of  Qod,  this  simple  repast^  they 
are  reminded  in  the  most  fcwdhia  manner  ^  their  common 
human  wants,  and  their  common  character  aa  pensioners  on 
the  bounty  of  ths  vniTsrssI  Father"  {Seee  Soma,  pp.  173, 
1 74).  And  thus  this  designation  gusids  against  a  oommm 
but  dangerou  misconc«ptii»  of  the  sacrament  A  **  sup- 
per "  is  something  to  be  partaken  o^  not  to  be  worshippedi 
Bread  and  wine  are  viauda  to  be  eaten  and  drank,  not  to 
be  adored.  That  on  which  they  are  placed  is  a  taU^  round 
which  the  gnests  gather  as  for  a  common  mwl,  nol^  exee|rt 
in  a  Becon&i7  and  derived  sense^  an  altar. 

4.  Tbe  term  "oblation"  or  "  offering"  (wpocr^opo)  was 
originally  applied  to  each  of  the  various  offerings  made  by 
the  faithful  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  «.^.,  the 
oblation  of  alma  in  kind  or  money  for  the  poor,  gifts  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church  and  its  services;  the  special  oblation  of 
bread  and  wine  for  tbe  purpose  of  the  celebration ;  and 
the  epiiitoal  oblation  of  ue  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in 
the  encharistic  commemoration.  Gradually  its  reference 
became  narrowed.  We  notice  the  process  of  restriction  in 
the  writings  of  Cyprian,  260  a.i>.,  and  find  it  establiahed 
by  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Jernaalun,  350  a.d.  Heacefor. 
ward,  '*  the  oblation  "  aignifies  the  commemoration  of  the 
self-oblation  of  Christ  on  the  erosa  "  To  attain  to  the 
oblation  "  or  to  "  partake  of  the  holy  oblation  "  meant  to 
receive^  and  to  impart "  the  oblation"  was  to  administer 
the  blesaed  sacrament"  In  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
Eagknd  the  word  "oblatim"  is  only  used  of  the  ''alms" 
ana  other  oSMngs  of  the  eongiegaMo&^itlL-almecial 
reference  to  the  preaentiititiii^i^&IM  and 
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vine),  and  of  the  actual  deatb  of  ChrUt  as  **  a  full,  perfect, 
and  safficient  aacrifioe,  oblatiom,  and  latUfaetion  for  the  aina 
of  the  whole  vortd,"  while  the  idea  ia  also  ezteaded  to  the 
apiritnal  oblation  of  themaelTeB  hj  the  ^thfol  conununi- 
cants  in  the  worda — "  Here  we  offer  and  preaent  onrselTes, 
onr  Bonla  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable  sacrifice. * 

6.  From  "oblation"  we  are  natorall^  led  to  the  oon- 
aideration  of  the  term  Saerifiee^  which  from  primitiTe  times 
has  been  applied  to  the  EochatisL  The  original  reference 
of  this  term,  as  of  the  term  "  oblation*"  was  to  the  bread 
and  wine  and  other  thank-offerings  {maented  at  the  cele- 
bration. Bat  its  application  was  gradoallj  extended  so 
as  to  eml  ace  the  whole  rite,  and  especiaUf  the  central 
act,  the  presentation  of  the  elements  to  Qod  as  a  memorial 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  In  this  sense  the 
Eucharist  is  spoken  of  from  the  time  of  Tertnllian  down- 
wards, as  "  a  commemoratire  sacrifice,"  k&,  a  rite,  inatitoted 
hf  Christ  himself,  in  which  the  ehnrch  commemorates  and 
pleads  before  the  Father  the  one  all-snfficient  sacrifice  made 
by  Hb  Son  on  the  eross.  This  is  no  fresh  immolation  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  bnt  a  representation  of  that  aacrifioe 
which  was  once  for  all  accomplished  on  Calrary,  bj  which, 
according  to  St  Paul's  words  (1  Cor.  zL  36),  we  *'do  show" 
or  '* proclaim"  (jcarayy£kXm)  "the  Lord's  death  till  He 
come."  The  teae  sense  in  which  Ae  Eucharist  maj  be 
called  a  sacrifice  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  learned  and  pions  Bishop  Beveridge : — 

"  The  Morifitsa  that  is  mmt  ^opar  and  paeoliar  to  tha  gospel  ii 
the  aacramant  of  onr  Lord'i  Soiipar,  inititatad  bj  onr  I^oid  aimaelf , 
to  ancGeed  all  tha  bloody  ■sciiAraa  of  tha  Uosaio  law.  Tor  thouh 
we  cannot  aay,  ta  aome  tbaordly  do,  thst  tUs  la  aoeh  a  aacrific* 
wherebr  Chriat  is  again  offarad  np  to  God  both  (or  tha  liring  and 
thadaad,  jtt  it  may  aa  proparlj  be  called  a  aacrifioe  aa  any  that  waa 
«Ter  offered,  except  tbat  which  was  offand  by  Christ  himaalf, — for 
Hla,  indead,  waa  tha  only  tne  aiptstoty  aaeiiflee  that  arar  waa 
offered.  Thoaa  nndar  the  law  ware  only  types  of  His,  and  war* 
called  aacriacei  onlr  upon  that  acoonnt,  bacaaaa  thay  ^ptfied  and 
repreaentad  that  which  Ha  waa  to  offer  for  the  dns  of  the  world. 
Aad  therefore  the  aacramant  of  Chriaf  e  body  and  blood  may  m  wall 
be  eallad  by  that  name,  aa  they  were.  They  ware  tymcal,  sad  tbia 
Is  a  oommemoratiTa  aacriftce.  They  foreshowed  tha  oeath  of  Chriat 
to  eoma;  thia  ahowa  His  death  alreadj  peat.  ....  Tbia  fa  pro-  , 
perly  onr  ChrietUn  eacrifice,  which  neltlier  Jew  nor  OentUe  can 
hare  any  share  in  (Heb.  zlii.  10).  We  bare  tn  altar  where  we  par* 
take  of  the  great  ncrifioa  which  tha  atamat  Boa  of  Ood  ofltoaa  vp 
for  the  ains  of  the  whole  world,  and  oara  among  the  isat" — (Arflwa 
Tia  ToL  1.  p.  60 ;  Libr.  Angl.  Oath.  TIml.) 

6.  Finally,  we  have  llwiuuneafCWAKRmMtq^fAtfAxfy 
and  Blood  tfCkrid,  tiu  Saeramm  ^  S^tkarut,  tki 
SaeramtiU  ^  tk»  AUar,  Thia  b  not  tha  plaoa  to  apeak  «f 
tlu  origin  and  meaning  <d  tha  word  ««raMml  an  aooU- 
alasticd  tenn.  Snffloa  it  to  aa/  that  tha  wad  *'mem> 
ment^*  when  applied  to  tha  Enehwiat,  ia  naad  in  ita  dativad 
Sanaa  aa  an  outward  and  TiaiUa  ^mbol  of  aoma  inward 
and  a^ritnal  tmO,  or  wodc  <rf  giaea, — ia  tha  aama  aanaa  in 
whidi  AngnaUne  aaya  of  tha  bcaad  and  anp,  that  thajr 
ara  "thanfura  eallad  aaoranwnti^  baoanaa  in  tham  ona  thing 
ia  aean,  another  andaratood*  (Strm.  odizL). 

Wa  mnat  not  altogether  paaa  «m  tha  mid  aKW, 
"  mine,*  bj  which  theEaduriatiaeonunonlylmttwnintha 
Bomaa  ahnrcb.  tTnlika  the  other  deaignationa  of  which 
we  haTo  been  speaking,  thia  has  no  aasential  connexion 
with  the  eoeharistio  rite, — "missa,"  originally  meaning  no- 
thing more  than  the  dismissal  cMC  a  congregation.  "Ite,miasa 
astt"  ia  the  formula  with  which  ^  Roman  enoharistio 
aerrioa  oondndea.  "  By  degreoa,"  writes  WaterUnd,  ^  it 
came  to  be  used  for  an  assembly  and  for  ohnreh  serrice. 
From  aignifjring  a  ehnrch  serrice  in  general,  it  cama  at 
length  to  denote  the  commnnion  aerrica  in  particular,  and 
ao  that  most  emphatically  came  to  be  called  the  maaa " 
(0/  the  Inatitution  cf  tht  Holp  Commmiont  dt  IX  This 
name  is  not  found  in  Holy  Soriptnre;  it  waa  unknown  to 
tha  fint  agea  of  the  ehnrch ;  tha  nriiait  known  uampla  of 


ita  use  is  in  Ambrose  (Epist.  20  [33],  S     od  JfitretllU.] 
**  missam  facere  coepi,"  and  it  is  unmeaning  and  inappro- 
priate as  a  name  of  the  sacrament  to  which  it  has  acci- 
dentally attached  itaelf,  and  it  has  been  tberefora  wiselr 
disused  by  the  reformed  church  {e/.  Scudamore,  u-sl,  p.  3) 
We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  mode  and  time  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Encbariat    It  is  evident  from  St  Panl'i 
words  and  practice  (1  Cor.  xi.  17-34;  Acts  zz.  7)  that  in 
the  apostolio  church  the  administration  took  placa,  after 
our  Lord's  pattern,  in  the  evening,  and  in  close  connexion 
with  an  ordinary  meaL    The  disorders  referred  to  by  the 
apostle,  which  indicatad  tha  danger  of  thia  connexion,  be- 
fore long  caused  a  separation  of  l£e  religions  from  the  ordi- 
nary meal,  and  iuTested  the  Eacbarist  with  a  character  of 
special  sacradoeaa.    The  time  of  celebration,  we  learn  from 
the  notices  in  the  earlier  fathers,  wss  either  ^ter  nightfall  or 
before  daybreak,  these  times  being  selected  so  aa  to  avoid 
attracting  the  attention  of  their  heathen  neighboora. 
Pliny,  in  his  well-known  letter  to  Trajan,  101  a.d.,  speaks 
of  the  Christians  in  Bithyoia  coming  together  on  n  set  day 
before  it  waa  light,  *'  to  sing  to  Christ  as  God,  and  bind 
themselves  by  a  aacrament  {$aeramento)  to  commit  no 
crime."    Tertnllian  also  speaks  of  the  reception  of  "the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  in  assemblies  even  before  dawo." 
(2>«  Cor.  2£il.,  a  iii.)    The  evening  celebration  lingered 
on  for  a  wlule,  but  it  waa  gradually  given  up,  and  entirdy 
oaaaod  hf  the  4th  century,  except  on  some  apecial  diy^ 
such  as  the  eves  of  Christmaa,  Easter,  and  Pentecoat.  Tht 
earliest  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  thst 
Justin  Martjrr,  c.  liO  a.j>.,  shows  the  extreme  um]^ty 
of  the  rite  at  that  time.   The  day  of  admiuistratJoD  was 
Sunday.   It  took  place  at  the  cond'usion  of  the  common 
prayer,  and  waa  preceded  by  the  kiss  of  peace.    The  cele- 
brant waa  "  the  prendent  of  the  Ivethnn  **  (i  v/mnvtwc 
rw  d8«X^).    ^e  materials  of  the  aacrament  warn 
"bread  and  a  enp  of  wine  mixed  with  water."  After 
prayer  and  praise  offered  by  the  president  to  which  the 
congregation  ra^ondad  "amen,"  the  "deaeona"  gnTa  to 
eaen  one  i»ea«^  "to  partake    the  bread, and  wina  mixed 
with  water,  over  whidt  tha  thaokqginng  had  bean  fro- 
nonnoed"  (vfixofturtf  ^iro^  "  ctmseer^ed  as  an  euehariat*^  and 
eaniad  away  a  portion  to  thoaa  who  were  abaant  frcHn  ibe 
lita   Thia  food,  ha  oDnchidaB,  ia  "called  by  w  the 
Enohariat"  (it^wlD^.,  i  e.  65->67).   Bk  Cyril  ai  Jeroaalem 
famishes  oa  with  n  detailed  daaeription  of  the  aoduriitie 
celebration  in.  tha  middle  oTthe  4ui  century  (e,  347  jld.). 
By  thii  tima  tha  ritual  had  beooma  fixed,  and  id  m  aoma- 
what  aUbonte  eharaeter.  Tha  earamonial  emnmancadwith 
tha  odalmmt  and  preslqrtan  waahing  their  hands.  Thu 
waa  folknrad  by  tha  kiaa<tf  peace,  the  "  .Su^mmh  Cord^*  the 
"  Fer*  D^mm,"  the  -SoMHut,"  the  "EpiduU,"  or  nvo- 
eation  to  tiie  Hdy  Spirit  to  aanetify  ^  elamanta  lying  on 
tha  H<4j  UU^  the  Prof/tr  f«r  oU  ooiwfifiMU  tf  matt  and 
the  Cewtmnumtvm  of  the  eUp^rUd.    Theae  were  aucceeded 
— forming  tha  point  of  tiuaition  to  tha  mm  distinctly 
aaeiamantal  poraMi  ol  the  aervice — ^by  the  LonFt  Fragtr, 
tha  **atatela  StatOit**  (oorrenKindinB  to  tha  *'fancing 
the  table"  of  the  Preabytoian  Chnreh),  tha  Unu»  Smutu*, 
k^,  and  CbmasttmoN.   The  minute  directions  pyril  givea 
aa  to  the  manual  actions  in  communicating,  and  the 
application  of  the  consecrated  elements  to  the  eyes  and 
other  o^ana  of  sense,  indicate  a  wiHe  departure  from 
primittva  simplicity,  and  a  growing  tendency  to  regard 
the  encharist  aa  a  religious  charm  (CtUeek^  xziii.;  My- 
tloffoff.,  T.).    The  account  of  the  ritual  preaeoted  by 
St  Chrysoatom  (2  Cor.,  Somil.  xviii.)  oorreapcmda  in  all 
essentia  pdinti  with  that  given  by  Cyril,  and  we  gather 
from  the  writinga  of  8t  Aaguetina  that  the  canon  of  tha 
Korth  African  dmrohea  differed  (little  from  it    We  may 
oonoloda^  therefore,  ^^^^idi^  of century 
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the  eueliariitic  ritoal  was  esUbUshod  with  ah'  esaential  imi- 
fonnity  in  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  a  form 
cwrespondii^  in  its  ohiaf  outiinas  with  tii«  canon  of  the 
extant  primitire  Utni^eo.  Of  theae  litiu^es  the  most  im- 
portant, as  having  the  beat  grounded  cleum  to  a  primitive 
character  (though  ovedaid  with  later  additiooi  from  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  disentan^e  the  primitire  elements^  are 
thoae  which  bear  the  titles  of  the  litjugjr  of  St  James,  St 
Mark,  Kestorios,  the  Ambnsiaii  and  Gregorian,  and  the 
Oallican  litorgies. 

With  regard  to  the  freqnencj  of  Holj  CommonioD, 
altluiagh  it  has  been  eonctoded  with  much  probability  from 
Acts  iL  46  that  the  earliest  Christians,  in  the  first  ferronr 
of  their  faith,  partook  of  the  Encharist  daily,  appearances 
are  rather  in  favour  of  a  weekly  celebration  on  tho  Lord's 
day  being  the  rale  in  the  apoetolio  and  {mmitive  chnnL 
It  was  on  "  the  first  day  of  the  week  '  that  tba  Christians 
met  for  breaking  bread  at  Troas  (AcU  xz.  7) ;  and  St  Faol's 
direction  to  the  Corinthian  Chrietiani  to  lay  by  for  the  poor 
on  that  day  may  be  reasonably  associated  with  the  obla- 
tions at  the  time  of  celebration.  Pliny  tells  ns  that  it  was 
on  ft  *'  fixed  day,"  itato  di^  the  Christians  in  Bititynia  cams 
together  for  prayer  Mid  commnnion,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jnitin  Martyr  speaks  of  Sunday  by  name  Xtyofw^ 
^Itipa)  as  the  day  of  celabratiott.  When  Christianity  be- 
came the  established  reli^on  of  the  Boman  world,  the  daily 
celebration  of  the  Enchanst  became  the  general  rule,  though 
,  the  words  of  Augustine— ■"  in  some  places  no  day  passes 
without  an  offering ;  in  others,  offering  is  made  on  the 
Sabbath  only,  and  the  Lord's  day ;  in  others  on  the  Lord's 
day  only"  {Epia.  118, «{  /(muoritim)— prara  that  tfca  rule 
was  not  uniTersaL 

The  litnrgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  proTidingacollect 
epistle  and  gospel,  evidently  contemplates  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  every  Sunday  and  holy  day  of  the  year.  No 
strict  rule,  however,  on  the  subject  is  laid  down  in  any  of 
her  fOTmolaries.  The  frequency  of  the  administraticm  is 
left  to  the  diaeretion  of  the  pariah  priest,  with  this  proviso, 
that  it  bs  freqneat  enough  to  enaUe  every  parishioner  to 
comply  with  Xb»  nbric  wliieh  etgians  that  "  ha  shaU  com- 
municate at  tba  least  thrae  times  in  the  year,  of  which 
Easter  to  be  ona"  In  the  Boman  Church,  the  mass 
being  the  chief  rdigions  aervice^  abaorbing  into  itself  neariy 
all  public  acta  of  worsh^  the  Eudiarist  is  celabntad  duly 
in  all  churches  and  in  ehnrdua  where  there  are  many 
altars  many  timea  a  day. 

!nus  artide  may  be  suitably  concluded  with  a  brief  stat^ 
ment  <rf  the  doctrinid  viewi  respecting  the  Enoharisl  of 
snna  of  the  chief  ehurehea  of  Christendom,  dmwn  from 
their  aiUliuitativa  documents. 

To  ooDunMiee  with  the  lUiman  Church.  With  regard  to 
the  doetrine  known  as  <raii«i6s<aiiflid<iwi,  it  must  hare  soffioe 
to  saythat  theChnnihttf  Rome  teaches  that  the  whole  snb- 
Btance  of  the  bread  and  wina  in  the  Encharist  ia  oonirerted 
by  consecration  into  tiie  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  in  such 
a  manner  that  Christ  in  Bia  entirety,  incloding  His  human 
soul  and  His  divine  nature^  are  contained  in  the  elements ; 
and  that  with  such  a  thorough  transmutation  that  not  only 
is  the  whcde  Christ  contained  in  the  wine  as  well  as  in  the 
bread,  but  with  the  same  oompleteness  in  each  particle  of 
the  l^ead, ami  in  each  dropof  thewine.  ThedMiialof  the 
cup  to  the  laity,  therefore,  doss  not  de[wiva  them  ti  any 
Uesnng,  inasmuch  as  whosoever  receives  even  a  crumb  of  I 
the  consecrated  bread  receives  Christ  in  His  completeness, 
and  that  not  only  by  spiritual,  but  by  actual  and  real 
.  mandocstion.  The  Church  of  Borne  also  teadua  that  the 
Eucharist  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered  to  God  the 
Father  on  every  occasion  when  tiiis  sacrament  is  celebrated, 
and  that  not  only  for  tiie  aina  <^  thcaa  who  partake  <^ 
but  for  thcaa  (tf  all  mankind,  as  well  dead  M  liviiig. 
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(See  decrees  of  Council  of  Trea^  canon  1-6,  8;  and 
Cattckitmut  ad  Paroehot,  pp^  246,  249,  3ff0^  ed.  1M7, 
Lonvain.) 

The  eucharistical  doctrinea  of  tiie  Orthodox  Oieek 
Church  may  be  beat  gathered  from  the  'Op^dSojoi  o/uX«yui 

ivttTo\ue^  subscribed  by  the  chief  patrian^  and  published 
in  1643.  This  document  shows  that  the  Greek  €3inrch  is 
at  OL  >  with  that  of  Borne  with  regard  to  tiansabetantiati<m 
and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  In  Qucealio  107  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  intention  of  the  celebrant  is  essential  for  tha 
validity  of  the  rite,  and  that  immediately  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  SpieUut,  transubstantiation  takes  place,  and  tike 
bread  is  changed  into  the  very  Body  of  Christ  and  the  wine 
into  His  very  Blood,  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  alone 
remaining.  The  same  article  declares  the  benefits  of  the 
sacrament  to  be — (1)  the  commemoration  of  the  sinless  pas- 
sion and  death  of  Christ ;  (3)  a  propitiation  and  reconcilia- 
tion before  Qod  for  the  sins  as  well  of  tiie  dead  as  of  thf 
living ;  (3)  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  communicant  fur- 
nishing a  safeguard  against  the  temptations  and  perils  of 
the  devil  (Kimmel,  Monumenta  Fidti  Eed.  Orient.,  pp.  180- 
184).  It  was  also  definitely  declared  in  the  ConfemiM  of 
Dotithtvtt  at  the  synod  of  Jerusalem,  1672,  that  un- 
believers as  well  as  believers  are  partakers  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  one  receiving  Him  to  eternal  life  and  the 
other  to  eternal  damnation ;  and  that  it  is  one  and  the 
aame  Christ,  not  many,  tiiat  is  partaken  of  in  all  the 
Eucharista  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  He  cannot  be 
divided,  bat  is  present  in  His  entirety  in  the  smallest  por- 
tiou  at  the  bread  and  wine  (Ibid.,  p.  4S8-60). 
.  While  the  Continental  Reformeia  were  of  one  mind  in  re- 
pudiating the  Roman  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  very  wide  differences  existed  between 
them  in  their  estimate  of  the  grace  imparted  by  the 
Encharist)  and  the  mode  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  that 
sacrament 

The  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  following 
the  teaching  of  Luther  himself,  declare  the  doctiine  of  the 
real  preaence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  encharist, 
iogeUur  with  the  bread  and  wine  (eotuybstaniation),  as  well 
aa  tiie  ubiquity  of  His  body,  as  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
churdi.  One  conseqiunce  of  this  view  wsa  that  the  nn- 
believing  redpienta  are  hdd  to  as  really  putakers  of 
the  body  of  CSirist  in,  with,  and  under  the  breed  aa  the 
faithfnl,  though  they  reoeive  it  to  their  own  hart.  (Hagen- 
bach.  Bill.  i^Doetr.,  iL,  SOO). 

Of  all  die  Beformers,  the  teaching  of  Zwingli  waa  the 
fnrtheat  removed  from  diat  of  Lutiier.  At  an  early  period 
he  assarted  that  the  Encharist  wu  nothing  more  thui  food 
for  the  sool,  and  had  been  inatituted  by  Christ  only  aa  an 
act  of  commemoration  and  as  a  visible  sign  of  His  body 
and  blood  (Ckrittatli^  Tnltitwiff,  152^  quoted  by 
Hagenbach,  Mid.  tf  i>odr.,  iL  296,  Glark'a  transUtion). 
Bnt  that  Zwingli  did  not  reject  tiie  higher  religious 
significance  of  the  Encharist,  and  was  far  from  degrading 
the  l»read  and  wine  into  "  nnda  «t  inania  symbola,"  aa  he 
was  accused  of  doing,  we  see  from  his  FHA  Satio  ad 
Carolum  Imperaiorm  (Ih.,  p.  297). 

The  views  of  Calvin  were  intermediate  between  those  of 
his  two  great  contemporaries.  "  Though  he  pointed  out 
the  sacramental  character,  and  together  with  it  the  more 
profound  mystical  tignificanee  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  more 
•  distinctiy  than  Zwingli,  according  to  his  ovrn  inteipreta- 
tion  it  is  the  believer  only  who  partakaa  in  a  spiritual 
manner  of  Christ's  body  existing  in  heaven"  (Hagenbach, 
iL  293, 1 268).  While  Zwingli  lays  principal  stress  upon 
{he  historical  fad^  and  ths  idea  of  an  act  of  commetaora- 
tion;  Calvin  attachsa  greater. importance  to  tii^^Jnttmate 
union  of  the  believen  with  Christ.   Thus  in  his  opinion 
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the  Enduriit  is  dot  onlj  ft  ttnnmemoratioii  of  a  past  erent, 
but  also  tlis  pledge  and  seal  of  someUung  then  actaallj 
present.  As  breaa  and  wine  Boetaia  onr  earthly  bodj,  so 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  nouriBh  and  refresh  our  spiri- 
tnal  nature  (HageDbech,  u.8.,  p.  302).  With  regard  to  the 
partidpation  of  anbelievers,  the  Helvetio  Confession  laya 
down  definitely  that  thej  who  approach  the  Lord's  Table 
withont  bitth  partake  the  sacrament  alone,  bat  haTe  no 
share  in  the  "  res  sacianunti"  which  is  the  sonrce  of  life 
and  aalTstien  {Corpu*  Coitftm<m.,ja.  7S). 

tbB  doctrine  <tf  the  Chorch  of  England,  m  set  forth  in 
her  38th  Artida,  is  that  "  the  supper  of  the  Lord  is  not 
onl  J  a  dgn  of  the  lore  that  Chrietiau  onj^ht  to  hftve  among 
thenuelTee  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a  sacrament  of 
our  redemption  by  Christ's  death,  insomuch  that,  to  each 
M  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the 
bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  likewise  the  cap  of  Jblessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  ....  The  body  of  Christ  is  giTen,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  eapper  oaiy  ^ter  an  heav^y  and  spiritual 
manner,  and  the  means  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  ta  re- 
ceived and  eaten  in  the  sapper  is  ^th."  The  teaching  of- 
the  Catechism  is  to  t£e  same  effect,  viz. ,  that  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper  was  ordained  "  for  the  continual  remem- 
brance of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
benefits  which  we  receive  thereby."  It  teaches  also  that 
"  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  hj  the  faithful,"  to  "  the  strengthening  and 
refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  body  and  bkma  of  Christ  as 
our  bodies  are  by  the  bread  and  wine." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland, 
as  declared  in  the  Con/estion  of  FaMt  agreed  upon  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  and  approved  lir  the 
General  Assembly  in  1647,  and  estaUished  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament in  1649  and  1690,  as  "the  publick  a^  avowed 
confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  is  that  the  Lord's 
supper  was  instituted  by  Christ,  to  be  observed  to  the  end 
of  the  world  "  for  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Himself  in  His  dealii;  the  sealing  all  benefits  thereof 
to  true  believers ;  their  spiritual  nourahment  and  growth 
in  Him;  their  further  engagement  in  and  to  all  duties 
which  they  owe  to  Him ;  and  to  be  a  bond  and  pledge  of 
their  communion  with  Him,  and  with  each  other  as  members 
of  His  mystical  body.  In  the  sacrament  Christ  is  not 
offered  up  to  His  Father,  nor  any  real  sacrifice  made  at  all 
for  remission  of  sins  of  the'  quick  or  dead,  but  only  a  com- 
memoration  of  that  one  offering  up  of  Himself,  by  Himself 
upon  the  cross,  once  for  all,  and  a  spiritual  obbtion  of  all 
posnble  praise  nnto  Ood  for  the  same.  ....  The  outward 
elements  in  Hub  sacrament,  duly  -  set  apart  to  the  uses 
ordained  by  Christ,  have  such  relation  to  Him  enidfied  as 
that  truly,  yet  sacramentally  only,  they  are  sometimes  called 
by  the  nune  of  tiie  things  they  represeol^— 4o  wi^  l^e  body 
and  blood  of  Christ, — although  in  sabatanoa  and  natue 
they  still  remain  truly  and  only  bread'end  wina  Woitiiy 
receivers  outwardly  partaking  of  Ae  Tisible  elements  in 
this  sacrament  do  then.abo  inwardly  by  faith*  really  and 
indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually,  re- 
ceive and  feed  upon  Christ  cme^tod  and  all  benefits  of  His 
death,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  being  then  not  corpor- 
ally or  carnally  tn,  with,  or  wtder  the  bread  and  wine^  yet 
ns  really,  though  spiritually,  preeent  to  the  fkHh  of  bdieTers 
in  that  ordinance  as  the  -elements  themselves  are  to  tiidr 
ontwaid  senses"  (diaptais  xsiz.  fS  1,  S,  6,  7).' 

.^ufton7i«.~HftgenUch,  ffutory  of  IJocWna,  vol.  U. ;  Send*, 
mora,  Ifbtitia  BtuAaritUea ;  Hooker,  &ti4t.  F^Uv,  bic.  v.;  Barrow, 
Doefrim$  ^  tKt  SaaummU  ;  Jeramv  T»  lor,  JImI  Frtm»m  if  Ckri*  ; 
^ ttariand  0»  M«  AkAotU  ;  WiltMrforee,  ZMKim  mT  Mw  Aefta- 
titf;  Oslvin,  /MtifitMo.  lib.  ir.;  Omfu^ym  Kdd  iimaanim 
BxUttarm  Onywi;  QmeilU  TridtnUni  Beatia;  CattMnnm  Mt 
Pan^;  Kimnsl,  Mmum.  FtMSeO.  Ortmt.  (&  V.) 


EUCHRE,  a  game  at  cards,  much  played  in  America. 
Euelue  is  said  to  be  a  eotmption  of  the  word  ieaitA ;  the 
game  is  belimd  to  have  been  first  i^yed  by  the  French 
settlers  in  Loninana,  bnt  at  what  date  is  uncertain.  Endire 
19  played  with  thirty-two  cards,  the  twoe,  threei^  f  onn,  fivei^ 
and  sues  being  rejected  f  nua  a  eomplate  peek.  The  ^yers 
cut  for  deal,  and  the  lowest  deals.  ^RisnMi-dealer  then  cats 
to  his  j>pponent,  who  deals  five  cards  to  each,  by  two  at  a  time 
and  three  at  a  time,  or  met  werta.  The  dealw  tarns  np  the 
top  of  the  nndealt  carda  for  tramps.  In  snits  not  trumpe 
the  cards  rank  as  at  whist ;  in  the  tmmp  suit  the  knave 
(called  the  r^b  benter)  is  the  highest  tramp,  and  the  other 
knave  of  the  eanw  cotour,  black  m  red,  as  the  case  nay  be 
(called  the  fe^  hotwr)^  it  the  next  highest,  this  card  bon^ 
of  conise,  omitted  from  the  suit  to  wUch  it  would  otherwise 
belong.  The  other  trumps  rank  as  already  stated,  tht 
queen  being  next  above  the  ten. 

Txeo-hajwUd  Euehrt. — The  non-dealer  looks  at  his  hand 
and  decides  whether  he  will  play  it.  If  oonteiit,  if  he 
thinks  he  can  win  three  tricks,  he  says  "  order  it  np^"  The 
dealer  then  puts  out  from  his  hand  any  card  he  please^ 
face  downwards,  and  is  entitled  to  take  the  tmmp  cwd  into 
bis  hand ;  but  the  card  is  generally  left  on  the  pock  until 
wanted  in  the  coarse  of  play.  If  the  non-de^er  ia  not 
content^  he  says  **  pass."  Hie  dealer  then  has  the  option 
of  taking  up  the  trump  as  before,  or  of  passing  alsa  If 
the  trump  is  ordered  up  or  ttdcen  vp  the  play  of  the 
hand  commences ;  if  both  pass,  the  dealer  places  ^e  trump 
card  face  upwards  under  the  pack,  called  tuntinff  it  down. 
The  non-dealer  has  then  the  option  of  mcuh'n^  it,  i.e.,  of 
naming  any  suit,  except  the  one  turned  up,  saying,  "nuke 
it  spades,"  or  any  suit  he  prefers,  and  that  suit  becomes 
trumps,  or  of  pasnng  again,  saying,  "pass  again."  If  he 
makes  it,  the  play  begins;  if  he  passes  again,  the  dealer  has 
similarly  the  option  of  making  it  If  both  pass  a  second 
time  the  hand  is  thrown  up,  and  the  other  player  deals 
When  the  turn  np  is  red  and  the  trump  is  made  red  it  is 
called  making  it  next;  the  same  if  block  is  made  blact  If 
the  trump  is  made  of  a  different  colonr  from  the  turn  np, 
it  is  called  eroning  the  $uit.  If  the  hand  is  played,  the 
non-dealer  leads;  the  dealer  plays  to  the  card  led.  He 
most  follow  suit  if  able,  otherwise  he  may  play  any  card  he 
pleases.  If  the  left  bower  is  led  a  tmmp  miut  be  played 
to  it  The  highest  card  of  the  suit  led  wins  the  trick; 
trumps  win  other  suits.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads  to 
the  next  If  the  player  who  orders  up,  takes  up,  or  makes 
the  trump,  wins  five  tricks,  he  scores  two,  called  a  march;  if 
be  makes  three  or  four  tricks  he  scoree  one,  called  the  potnL 
If  he  faila  to  make  three  trieka  he  is  euehred,  and  his 
opponent  scores  two.  The  game  is  five  up.  By  agreement, 
a  player  who  makes  more  than  five  may  oany  the  SDijdna 
(caUed  a  tap)  to  the  next  gama  Also  it  is  aometuus 
agreed  that  a  Ian  game  (or  Imrek)  shall  eonnt  doable.  The 
game  may  be  redmnad  wiUwat  referenoe  to  the  advane 
score ;  or  it  may  be  phynad  with  points,  that  i%  the  winner 
reeeivea  from  tiis  kiser  aa  many  poiiiti  as  he  wants  of 
game. 

nrw^emded  or  Cwl-tkroai  Sudkn.—The  option  of 
playing  or  pasung  goes  to  each  in  rotation,  bepnmng  with 
the  player  to  the  dealer's  left  Three  cards,  one  from  each 
hand,  constitute  a  tridL  The  player  who  orders  u|^  takee 
np,  or  makes  the  tramp  playa  against  the  other  two,  except 
at  independent  evdire,  when  eadi  plays  for  himself.  If  the 
attacking  phiyer  is  euchred,  he  ts  «l  bad  two  points.  Thus 
if  he  is  love,  and  is  euchred,  he  has  seven  points  to  make 
instead  of  five. 

Four-iunided  Emekn  is  goieiaUy  x^yed  with  partnon, 
who  are  cot  fw  and  sit  mpQ^te  aac|r^her|MLat  khist  If 
the  first  hand  passsa,  th^i^S^i^VgMr  «li>el> 
swans  that  the  dealw(hia  partner)  is  to  take  up  the  tmmp. 
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The  hand  is  then  pUyad  m  at  whiit,  four  cards  coDBtitnting 
•  trick.  The  eldest  hand  has  the  next  deal  If  a  player 
has  a  Teiy  strong  hand  be  may  plaj/  alomt  single-handed 
Against  the  two  adrersarias.  His  partner  cannot  object 
A  player  can  declare  to  play  alone  when  he  or  his  partner 
o^n  np,  or  when  his  partner  assists,  or  when  he  makes 
the  tramp,  or  (if  dealer)  when  he  takes  np  the  tramp,  bat 
not  when  the  adversary  ordna  np^  aasis^  or  makee  the 
trampi  If  the  kme  pl^er  wins  a  march  he  icorea  four,  if 
he  wins  three  or  fonr  tricks  he  scores  one ;  if  he  laibto  win 
three  tricks  the  opponenta  score  twa 

Hints. — ^1.  Tha  ebucM  m  that  the  dealer  has  one  tnunp  fai 
hand ;  U  yoa  order  np,  yoa  mttit  sxpeet  to  neat  two  tniBpa. 
Therefore,  yoa  should  not  order  ap  anlM  year  hand  yoa  a 
tvo  to  one  chance  of  winning  three  tricks  against  two  tramps,  and 
your  cards  are  such  that  yoa  woald  hare  a  worw  chsooa  it  yoa 
made  the  tramp.  If  strong  la  tramps  and  sqeslly  sbmg  in 
another  sait,  It  u  always  right  to  pasa  Alsob  ityoahaTethepelBt 
certain,  whether  yoa  melee  th«  tramporno^  yea  deald  paH^  la 
bopea  tha  dealer  may  take  np  the  tramp. 

8.  if  yoa  pais  sod  the  dealer  tans  it  down,  yon  should  not  make 
the  tramp  noleas  you  hare  a  two  to  one  dusos  of  winaing  three 
tricks  sguiist  0B«  tramp. 

8.  If  voo  hold  good  cards  ia  two  salts  o<  difleient  oolonrs,  sod 
won  Ban  the  tram|^  yon  ahonld  make  it  nezt  For,  the  doaler 
narlng  tnrned  It  down  la  me  eoloar,  is  less  likely  to  hold  a  bower 
ef  that  oolonr  tiien  of  the  other.  At  the  loar^saded-  gene  the 
non  dealer  and  his  psrtner  should  slso  ar<rid  crossing  the  salt 
Bat  if  the  desler's  psrtner  makes  the  tram^  he  aboald  not  heritate 
to  erass  the  soi^  es  the  dealer,  having  tamed  it  down,  bss  probably 
no  boaw  In  that  nit 

A  At  (oar-banded  enebra^  the  eldest  hand  Aonll  be  Tary  strong 
to  order  it  an ;  but  the  second  pisysr  sboold  assist  If  be  baa  somt- 
thiag  more  tbsa  one  trick,  <.f.,  aa  aoe  and  a  tnunp^  or  two  aces. 

uwenr,  be  is  strong  ia  the  aoa-tnunp  soiti^  be  sooold  not  asrist 
nnless  be  can  be  pretty  sore  of  nuking  two  trieka,  TbetUrlhand 
sboold  be  oantlons  of  ocdailng  ap»  as  Us  partasr*  bsTing  psaed, 
ninst  be  weak.  This  applies  with  still  more  foros  to  takug  np  by 
the  dealer,  as  bb  psrtner,  not  baring  sssisted,  nost  be  rery  iMsk. 
To  take  np  the  dealer  ifaoiild  be  pretty  sare  of  two  triek%  ud  hare 
aelunoa  ofa  third. 

g.  If  the  desler  takes  op  the  tramp  be  ahoald  keep  two  cards 
of  a  snit,  nalsss  bin  single  earl  Is  sn  aee.  Tbasu  with  qoeen, 
sereatrf  onsinttand  kiagdn^ot  anothsii  the  kl^  ■hanld  be 
discarded. 

A  Lead  tiaai  a  guarded  salt  nnleis  in  fesr  of  loring  a  march, 
when  lead  roar  highest  aiagle  card.  Lead  tnm  a  seqaenos  of  three 
tramps.  At  foor-hsoded  enohre  slwsys  lead  a  tranp  with  three. 
Also  lead  a  tramp  it  yoa  Iut*  nisde  it  next ;  if  yoar  left  band 
edveraary  has  assisted  (nsleaa  a  bower  is  toined  np) ;  end  If  yoar 
Bsrtner  orders  ap,  SMists,  takes  np,  or  nukes  the  tramp  faruer, 
Inid  a  tramp  if  yoa  hsTs  loet  two  tricks  snd  won  the  third,  anlssa 
yoar  partner  has  dealt  and  still  has  the  tarn  np  in  bnaA 

7.  As  a  rale  make  btieke  irim  able.  FusiBf  er  Insring  Is 
seldom  good  ^y. 

A  II  yoar  partasr  mders  np,  assbfah  takes  np,  or  malua  the 
trumjh  tramp  the  trick  whenerer  yoa  osn. 

9.  In  disoardiog  daring  the  play,  as  a  rale,  keep  a  goarded  eard 
la  jmferenoeto  a  nagleoaat  exeept  a  single  aee. 

id.  If  the  edTCTsary  is  at  thras  do  net  vtAxftTX^  mlesayonbsTS 
Tsry  good  cards.  If  uu  adretaary  is  at  fear  take  np  the  tramp  on 
a  light  hsnA 

11.  At  fonr-bandsd  snebr^  if  the  dealer  is  one  or  two,  and  the 
eldest  hand  fbnr,  he  should  otdsrnp,  nnleas  be  bss  one  cerUin  trick, 
in  srdsr  to  pcsTont  the  cmMwent  tram  pUyieg  slonsu  Iblspontion 
b  called  lAs  frrM«. 

lA  At  foursll,  if  the  eldest  hand  or  Otird  hand  baa  a  trick  and 
the  ebancs  of  a  secwid,  and  socb  cards  that  he  wonid  be  no  better 
off  If  be  made  the  tramps  be  shoald  order  it 

lA  The  eldest  band,  snd  next  to  him  fte  dealer,  may  play  alone 
Ml  weaker  bands  than  tha  other  playera  The  leader,  with  e  lone 
band,  ahould  lead  bis  winning  tramps ;  if  two  tricks  are  thos  made, 
and  Uie  leader  has  a  losioK  tramp,  he  shoald  then  lead  bis  best  eard 
oat «( tramps.  Wbea  playing  against  a  lone  band,  lead  an  ace. 
Uyoa  bare  not  ona^  lead  yonr  highest  esrd  ont  of  tramps^  aeopt 
with  a  guarded  king  and  another  suit,  when  lead  the  latter.  Also, 
keep  cards  of  the  salts  yonr  partner  discards,  bat  do  not  throw  en 
eea^  sren  if  Tonr  partner  keopa  yaor  ace  salt. 

Laws  or  Etronaa. — Z^mKm;.— 1.  If  tbe  dealer  giTss  toe  masT  or 
too  few  cards  to  any  player,  or  if  he  taras  np  two  cards,  it  Is  a 
■imiImI,  and  the  next  player  deals.  S.  If  tha  dealer  expoMa  a  eard, 
or  it  there  is  a  faced  card  in  the  pack,  there  maat  be  a  fmh  deal 
Playimg.—^  Any  one  playing  with  the  wrong  number  of  cards  can 
seose  nothing  that  band.   The  sans  if,  when  the  trump  is  ordaeed 
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ap,  Oe  dselar  gaits  to  disoaid  betee  he  er  bis  partner  pW 
A  Vbenmwe  than  two  play,  ezpooedeaids  can  be  called.  Abo  • 
card  led  oat  of  tora  may  be  (wllrd,  or  a  eait  from  the  side  offending 
St  their  next  lead.  6.  A  player  not  following  snit  when  able  maj 
eonwtUsmbtaka  bsfore  the  trick  is  tuned  sad  qnittedor  boot 
bb  partasr  plm  to  Oe  next  talek;  the  eerd  played  fai  ssror  bslng 
sn  exposed  eard.  If  thesmr  bnoteorreetedateroke  le<«UblUbeA 
A  player  revoking  b  enchred,  and  cannot  score  anything  that  banA 
A  A  player  making  the  tramp  most  abide -by  the  suit  fint  ntmsA 
7.  lU  sftsr  the  tramp  b  tamed,  a  player  leminda  bb  psrtner  that 
thsy  are  at  the  point  eC  the  bridintbe  latter  loses  the  ngbt  to  order 
np.   A  Eadi  playar  has  a  right  to  see  tbs  last  trbsk.      (H.  J.) 

EUCLID.  Of  the  Urea  of  the  Greek  mathematicians 
generally  Tsrj  litUe  is  known,  and  among  the  namber 
Endid  u  nu  azeqition ;  w*  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the 
dates  of  Us  hirth  and  death,  bnt  ma  of  his  parentage,  his 
teachwi,  and  the  niidBBos  of  his  early  years.  In  soma  of 
tha  editions  cf  his  worka^  as  will  be  ssen,  he  is  called 
MtgarentM,  if  he  had  bsM  bom  at  H^an  in  Graeee,  a 
mirtaln  whidi  ansa  horn  confomtdiDg  him  with  another 
Euclid,  a  disctide  trf  Soerates.  Frodaa,  the  Kaoflatonist 
(413-485  A.i>.),  is  the  anthoritj  ttx  meet  of  ovr  ufocma- 
tion  r^anUng  Euclid,  whidi  is  eootained  in  his 
taiy  on  the  first  book  of  the  XlmeM*.  He  there  statea 
that  Enelid  UnA  in  the  tine  of  Ftoleii^  L,  king  of  Egyp^ 
who  rugned  from  828  to  S8S  B.a,  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  assodatas  of  Hatt^  but  Mxt  dian  Eratosthenes 
(3rS-196  &a)  and  Archimedes  (387-318  B.O.)  Endid  is 
said  to  hsTe  foanded  the  mathematical  scho<d  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  at  that  time  becoming  a  eentre^  not  only  of 
commerce^  bnt  of  learning  and  lesaarch,  and  for  this  service 
to  the  cause  of  exact  science  he  would  hare  deserred  oom- 
memoratton,  even  if  his  writings  had  not  secured  him  a 
worthier  titie  to  fame.  Froelna  preserres  a  reply  made  by 
Euclid  to  King  Ptolemy,  who  adced  whether  he  couhl  not- 
leara  geometry  more  easily  than  by  studying  the  Flementt— 
**  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry."  Pappus  of  Alex- 
andria,  whose  date  is  rather  nncertain,  but  is  probaUy  a 
century  earlier  than  that  ct  Frodus.  aaya  that  Euclid  was 
a  man  of  mild  and  indEendra  temperament,  unpretending, 
and  kind  to  all  genuine  students  of  mathematics.  This 
being  all  that  is  known  of  Uie  life  and  character  of  Endid, 
it  only  remaina  therefore  to  qwak  <^  his  worka 

Among  those  which  hare  coma  down  to  us  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  £Utnent$  (2rotx«a).  They  consist  of 
thirteen  books ;  two  more  are  fieqnentiy  added,  but  Uiere 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  later 
mathematician,  Hypdclee  of  Alexandria.  At  the  outset  of 
the  first  book  occur  the  definitions  or  explanations  of  the 
meanings  of  the  terms  employed ;  the  poetulatee,  which 
limit  the  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  eonstraotions  to  the 
ruler  and  the  compasses;  and  the  axioms  or  common 
notions,  the  fundamental  principles  from  which  mathMnati- 
cd  traths  are  deduced.  The  propoutions,  which  consist  of 
both  theorems  and  problems,  deal  with  rectilineal  fignrea; 
prindpally  the  triangle  and  the  par8llel<^[ram,  end  the  book 
condndea  with  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  theorem  and  its 
eonrene.  The  second  book  is  occupied  with  the  consider- 
ation of  tiie  rectangular  paralldograms  contained  by  the 
segmenta  of  straight  linee,  and  their  relation  to  certain 
squares.  It  contains  only  two  problems,  the  one  to  divide 
a  straight  line  in  medial  eeetion  ("  the  divine  section,"  as 
it  was  afterwards  called),  and  the  irther  which  shows  how 
to  effect  the  quadrature  of  any  rectilineal  area.  Hie  third 
boo^  prefaced  with  a  few  definitions,  discusses  tiie  pro- 
es  of  droba.  Tha  fonrth  book  contains  no  theorems. 
proUems  en  on  the  inscription  in,  and  drenm- 
seription  abont,  drdes  of  triangles;  square^  and  cartun 
regular  pdygons,  and  on  the  inscription -of  drdes  in, 
and  the  drenmseription  of  drdes  abqnt^  "one  jof  thas« 
figures.  Though,  in  tii^|d|i^j||^^^nam^pdam  this 
book.  Endid  ej^lsins  whnt  a  reeti^Md^^re  u  iu- 
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■oibed  in  ud  oiraiiDMribod  aiboitk'aiibUur  notiUneal 
figua^  h*  haa  pna  do  pnpontion  dw^'jig  how  in  any 
eaaa  nek  inaoriptuMi  or  drcanwcription  may  be  effaeted. 
Tbo  equilateral  (riaiu^  tlie  aqoar^,  the  legnlar  pentagon, 
and  MU^  ngular  polygons  aa  can  be  dnived  from  these, 
were  the  only  regdar  figuiea  kmnra  to  be  inscriptible  in  a 
circle  hy  means  of  elementaiy  geometoy,  till  Ganaa  dis- 
oorerad,  in  1796,  that  the  cdrcamferenoe  of  a  circle  could 
be  difiled  into  17  eqoal  parte.  In  his  DuqwUiiiottet 
Aritktutiemf  pnUiahed  in  1801,  it  is  prored  that  there  can 
be  iwvf^  in  a  otEcIe  any  zegolar  polygon,  the  nnmbw 
of  whose  ndeaiaprimflband  is  denoted  1^  2^+1.  EndicFB 
■ectmd  bode  presnppoea^  that  is,  d^wnds  to  some  extent 
vpon,  the  Arst ;  the  duid  presnppoaes  both  the  first  and 
aecond ;  the  fourth  ineaoppoaea  the  first  three;  and  all  four 
are  large^  cmioemed  wUh  the  diionsnon  of  the  absdute 
equality  or  inequality  of  oertain  magnitodes.  The  fifth 
book  stands  alone,  depending  upon  none  of  the  preceding 
booing  and  eontaina  the  theory  ci  mcfMvtion,  with  rei^iect 
not  Burelj  to  geometrical  magnitudes,  such  as  lines,  angles, 
areaii  eoUdi^  1»it  to  any  magnitudes  which  multiples  can 
be  formed.  The  diagrams  ccMisist  of  straight  lines,  probably 
for  onmidenoe  of  oonstmction,  bat  the  enunciations  of  the 
propositions  and  the  reasoning  are  perfectly  grawaL  With 
the  exception  of  his  treatment  of  parallels,  £ncUd's  doctrine 
of  proportion  has  been  the  subject  of  more  disaossion  than 
any  other  part  of  the  XUmeiUt.  The  fonndation  of  the 
doctrine  is  the  criterion  of  proportionality  laid  down  in  the 
famous  fifth  definition.  The  necesst^  or  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  a  criterion  can  be  seen  only  when  tiie  dutinc- 
tion  between  number  and  magnitude  has  been  dearly 
apprehended,  or,  what  amonnts  to  the  same  thing,  when  an 
adequate  oonoeption  has  been  formed  of  inoommensnrablea. 
The  ordinary  arithmetical  test  of  pn^rtionality  will  then 
be  found  to  suit  only  oertain  cases  which  occur — those, 
namely,  where  the  magnitudes  considered  are  commen- 
surable, and  if  ths  thewy  of  proportion  is  to  be  rigorons  and 
complete  (ss  Euclid's  is),  it  mast  be  extended  to  inoom- 
mensira^les  by  the  notifflis  of  continuity  and  limits.  Ihe 
dlfflcul^  therefore  which  'jb  felt  by  readers  of  the  fifth 
bootE  in  grasping  Endid's  doctrine  is  due  mainly  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  no  reiy  material  simplification  of 
tiie  f  1^  treatment  of  proportion  is  possible.  The  sixth  book 
contains  the  application  of  Jthe  theory  of  proportion,  mostly 
to  rectilineal  figures.  In  the  last  proposition,  the  second 
part  of  which  is  dns  to  l^ieon,  it  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
restricted  definition  of  an  angli^  given  in  the  first  book,  and 
adhered  to  thronghont^  is  taol^  ahandmed.  The  aoTenth, 
eiglitb,  and  ninu  books  are  arithmetieal,  that  treat  of 
tluproperties-fif  nignben.  The  definitimtB  relating  to  them 
ooenr  at  the  bej^nning  of  the  aeranth  boo^  and  mma  of 
these  show  peA^  ue  tenden^  «f  die  Qneks,  nataial 
Muogh  to  a  aeientifio  pei^  with  a  defeodTe  nnmoiflal 
notation,  to  eonaider  quantity  'nxo  a  geometrical  point  irf 
^w.  A.  number  oon^oaed  «f  two  laeton  was  oalled  a 
plana  number,  one  eompoaed  d  diree  a  aolid  number,  and 
the  factors  thmselne  were  eaOed  sides.  The  tert  by  whidi 
nnmbers  arezeoognlMdtobe  propMtinaalalsdiffnent  from 
that  gireik  in  tiie  fifth  hodr,  for  here  it  requires  to  be  ^ 
plied  only  to  qtiandtiea  lAUh  are  oommensnrable,  namely, 
integera  The  last  pn^maition  of  the  ninth  book  shorn 
how  to  oonstmet  a  pwfeot  nnmber,  that  is,  a  number 
which  b  equal  to  the  sun  of  all  ito  divisors ;  for  exsraple, 
6-1  +  2  +  3,  28-1-1-3  +  4+7  +  14,  Ac  The  tenth  book 
is  the  longest  of  the  XlmMta.  It  is  occupied  with  the 
eonsideration  of  oommensnmble  and  inccnunensamble 
msgnitodes,  and  ends  with  the  proposition  that  the  diagonal 
and  the  side.. a  sqvare  ere  inonnmeneurable.  With 
K^ard  to  straight  "lines,  Enclid  diitingnishse  between  those 
w&di  are  oonmeDsnrabla  or  inoommsnnrable  in  leqgth. 
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and  those  which  aie  so  in  power,  the  latter  being  defined  th 
be  strai^  lines  the  aquaraa  on  whidi  have  w  ham  not  s 
common  measure.  Tbiare  an  three  eets  ot  definitions  to 
this  book,  the  second  set  inserted  before  the  forty -ninth  pro- 
position, and  the  third  bet««  the  ei^ty-sixth.  The 
elerenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteendk  boc^  treat  mainly  of  aoUd 
geometry.  In  the  elcTaothaie  giren  the  definitioiu  whidi 
serre  for  the  three  books,  the  principal  propertieB  at  straigbt 
Hues  and  plaius,  of  soUd  angles,  and  of  paiallelepip^ 
The  twelfth  book  b^ns  with  two  tiieorems  tf[  plane 
geometry,  and  then  discoases  chiefly  the  properties  of 
pytamida^  cones,  and  cj^ders.  The  last  two  propositions 
relate  to  spheres,  the  last  being  to  prore  that  spheres  have 
to  one  another  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  diameters.  In 
this  book  is  exemplified  the  method  of  Exhaustions^  which 
is  fonnded  on  the  [oinciple  that  by  taking  sway  frnp  t 
magnitnde  more  than  its  half,  from  the  remainder  mcoe 
than  its  half,  and  ao  on,  a  remainder  is  at  length  raaehed 
whidi  is  less  than  any  assignable  magnitnde  (book  x  prop. 
1 ).  Other  applications  of  this  med^o^  the  nearest  approach 
made  by  the  ancients  to  the  differential  calcnlns,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Archimedes  (see  his  JfeantrmaU 
of  Ike  Cireltf  ComoitU  a%d  SpKiroidM,  Sphere  and  CsftUder). 
The  thirteenth  book  treats  of  lines  divided  in  extrame  sod 
mean  ratio^  of  some  regular  figoses  inscribed  in  circles,  and 
of  the  five  regtdar  soUdis,  the  last  proposition  being  to  ex- 
hibit the  edges  of  these  fire  solids,  and  to  compare  them 
with  one  another. 

The  question  has' often  been  mooted,  to  what  extent 
Enclid,  in  his  IRemenUj  is  a  disooverer  fxt  a  eompOer.  Te 
this  qnestbn  no  entirely  satisfactory  answer  can  be  i^ren, 
for  acarcely  ai^  of  the  writings  of  earlier  geometers  have 
come  down  to  our  times.  We  are  depenc^nt  on  Fsppu 
and  Proclos  for  the  scanty  notices  we  hare  of  Euclid's  pre- 
decessors, and  of  the  [ffoblems'  which  engaged  their  atten- 
tion ;  for  die  solution  of  problem^  and  not  the  dincoTery 
of  theorems,  vonld  seem  to  hsTS  been  their  principal  object 
From  these  authors  we  learn  that  theproperty  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle  had  been  found  out,  the  principles  of 
geometrical  analysis  laid  down,  the  restriction  of  consboo- 
tions  in  plane  geometry  to  the  straight  line  and  the  drele 
agreed  vpon,  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  as  well  as  loci, 
plane  and  solid,  and  some  the  properties  of  die  conio 
sections  investigated,  the  five  regular  solids  (often  called  the 
Platonic  bodies)  and  the  relaticm  between  tbe.vdniDe  <tf  s 
oone  or  pyramid  and  that  of  ita  circumscribed  cylinder  or 
prism  duoovered.  Elementary  works  had  been  written, 
and  the  famous  problem  of  the  daplicati<m  of  the  cnbe  re- 
duced to  the  determination  of  two  mean  proporti<mab 
between  tiro  giveo  straight  lines.  Notwithstanding  this 
•mount  of  disDOvery,  and  all  that  it  implied,  Endid  mnst 
have  made  a  great  advance  beyond  his  predeeessora  (we 
are  told  that  "he  artanged.the diaooveriea  of  Sudoxns^  per- 
fected those  tl  Thentatiu,  and  reduced  to  iavinable 
demmstration  many  tilings  that  had  previdos^  bem  more 
loosely  proved*^,  for  his  Smaiie  supplanted  all  simitar 
treatises,  and,  as  ApoUonias  received  the  ddaof  "tlw  great 
geomstec^"  ao  Enefid  has  oome  down  to  later  agee  as  *'lhe 
.dementator.** 

The  first  dx  and,  less  freqnendy,  the  eleventh  end 
twelfdt  books  are  the  only  parts  of  the  StemetUt  which  are 
now  read  in  the  schools  or  nniversities  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and,  within  recent  years,  strenuous  endeavours 
have  been  made  by  the  AssociatiMi'  for  the  Improvement 
of  Qeometrical  Teaching  to  supersede  even  these.  On  the 
Continent,  Euclid  has  for  many  years  been  abandoned,  and 
his  place  supplied  1^  snmerons  treatises,  certainly  not 
models  of  geometrical  rigonr  and  arrangement.  The  fact 
that  for  twenty  centuries  the  SUtniiiia^^-vuA  elt  them, 
hare  held  duir  ground  as  ah  bktriMlfteWy f^diltotiy  is  s 
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iroof  tlut  tliejr  an,  at  anjr  nta^  not  ttnmitaUa  lor  andi  a 
>iir|N»&  Thaj.  are,  ipcskiDg  generaUj,  not  too  cUfflenlt  for 
wTicM  in  tba  aeienee;  the  demonitntioDi  aia  rigoKm^ 
ngenione,  and  often  elegant;  the  nuxtnra  of  pnUemi  and 
iheManu  giree  perhapa  enne  variety,  and  nakei  thrir  ttul^ 
en  moDotoaoni;  and,  if  te^^ard  be  lud  merelj  to  the  metn* 
III  propertiee  of  epaoe  aa  diiliDgaiehed  frm  the  gn^hical, 
urdly  any  cardinal  geometrical  tmthe  are  MnUted,  With 
hese  excdiencee  are  oombined  n  good  many  defeote,  aome 
if  them  ioeritaUe  to  »  eyatom  baMd  on  a  rery  few  aiiMna 
ind  pootolateiL  Thna  tlw  anrangemeiit  of  Ua  oRfMritiona 
eeme  arlntMiy;  aaaodated  ihemma  and  proUona  are  not 
[roaped  together;  the  daiaifieatioB,  in  Bhn%  ia  inmerfeet 
Dhat  ie  the  main  objeedon  to  the  retention  of  Enwd  u  a 
ehod-book.  Other  objectioni^  not  to  mentiMt  minor 
)leaiiBhee,  are  tiie  prolixity  of  hia  wtjlb,  ariiiDg  partly  frcnn 
I  defectiTB  nomemuoture,  hie  treatment  of  panUele  depeod- 
Dg  on  an  axiom  which  ie  not  aziomatio^  and  hie  epaiing 
lee  (Hf  Buperpoeition  as  a  method  of  proof.  A  text-book  of 
[eometry  which  ehall  be  free  frran  Euclid's  faulta,  and  not 
ontain  othen  of  la  grayer  chanctar,  and  wliich  ehell  at  the 
ame  time  be  better  adapted  to  porpoeee  of  elementary  in- 
troctioD,  ie  moeh  to.be  deeired,  and  remaina  yet  to  be 
rrittflo. 

Of  che  thirty-three  anoient  booke  Rnbaerrient '  to 
reomotrical  analyni^  Fappoe  ennmeratee  £ret  the  2>ata 
AfSo^^)  of  Enolid.  He  eays  it  oontuned  90  propoeitioni, 
he  ecope  of  wliich  he  describee ;  it  now  oonmsto  ot  96.  It 
s  not  easy  to  exphun  this  diecrepency,  nnleeo  we  snppoee 
hat  some  of  the  propositions,  as  they  eziBted  in  the  time  of 
PeppQS,  hare  since  been  split  into  two,  or  that  whet  were 
mce  scholia  have  since  been  erected  into  propositione.  The 
>bjeetof  the  Dafaie  to  show  that  when  certainthings — lines, 
Lngles,  spacee,  ratios^  &e. — are  giren  by  hypothens,  certain 
)ther  tmngs  are  given,  that  ie^  are  determinable  The 
look,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  aiul  as  we  may  gather  from 
ts  contents,  was  intended  for  the  investigation  of  problems ; 
ind  it  has  been  ooiyectnred  that  Endid  most  have  extended 
be  method  the  Data  to  the  inveetigation  of  theorems. 
What  prompts  this  ooojeetnre  is  the  rimilarity  between  HiB 
inalysis  of  a  theorem  and  the  method,  common  enough  in 
he  SUmtnii,  d  rtdudio  ad  abntrdum, — the  one  setting  out 
rom  the  suppadtion  that  the  theorem  is  tme,  the  other  from 
he  supposition  that  it  is  false,  thence  in  both  cases  deda- 
ing  a  eh^  of  oonsequencee  which  ends  in  a  conclnsum 
mvioosly  known  to  be  tme  or  faba 

The  Introdvetion  to  Hamumy  (ElmtywyA  'kftfumie^t  *oA 
,he  SaeUon  of  (As  SeaU  (Ifanmyt^  Kai^^),  treat  of  mnaic 
rbere  is  good  reason  for  believing  thaV  one  at  ai^  ratoi  and 
wobably  botl^  of  these  books  are  not  1^  EaeHd.  No  nun- 
iion  ii  made  of  them  by  any  writer  previoiH  to  Ftoho^ 
']  40  JLP.]^  nt  hj  FIoIbbv  huDHlfi  and  in  no  aaoiant  oodax 
ire  they  ascribed  to  Suiid. 

The  PAcenoBMM  (4tti»>tffMw)  flODtaini  an  expoiAitn  of  the 
inpearanoee  produced  by  tba  motioD  attrumtad  to  ^b» 
j^tialapherei  FkRW^  In  the^iemiiki  ^fnhJtacjMa 
lie  sixth  iwci^  compbiw  of  the  faulty  both  of  onuadoo 
ind  eommimm,  of  writen  on  aatraioiBj,  ud  dlsa  aa  an 
»ami^  of  tiie  former  the  seoood  theoma  o(  Eodif  s 
Phanomma,  iriienc^  and  from  the  inteiptdation  of  other 
proofs,  Oregoiy  inf en  that  this  treatise  »  corrupt 

^e  uid  CatcpMet  ^Omei,  Koroirrpuat)  are 

tecribed  to  Eoelid  by  Produs,  and  Marinos  in  his  pre- 
ace  to  the  Data^  but  no  mentjtm  is  made  cf  thasn  by 
i^ppus.  His  latter  eiicumstanoe^  taken  in  eonnexicHi  with 
iie  feet  that  two  of  the  ^tn^writioDs  in  Ihe  nxth  book  of 
.he  Jfafhmatieal  CoOeetwn  prove  the  same  things  as  three 
D  the  OptieBf  ie  one  of  the  reason*  given  Oregory  for 
teeming  that  work  spurious.  8evenJ  other  reasons  will  be 
ioimd  in  ChragMy's  praCaoo  to  his  editioo  of  Enclid's  works. 
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la  eon*  editions  of  Endid'a  works  there  is  given  a  book 
OD  the  IHviticm  «if  Suptifirimt  which  couiits  of  a  few  pro- 
poutions^  showing  how' s  straight  line  may  be  drawn  to 
divide  in  n  i^ven  ratio  triangles,  qnadrihUa*al%  and  ponta' 
gmsL  Tliii  VBB  sn^caad  \j  JiAn  Dea  tt.  London,  who 
traaaerfbad  or  translated  i^  and  entrasted  it  for  publication 
to  hia  friend  Federlo  Oommandine  of  Urbin<^  to  be  the 
treatiaaof  EndidiefenadtobyProclns  aavi*^  Ztatftitum 
fiifiXior,  Dee  inentioBS  tha^  in  tlw  eopy  mm  which  he 
wrote^  the  book  waa  ascribed  to  Uaehnnet  ct  Bagdad,  aad 
addooaa  two  or  thwa  reaeoBi  for  thinking  it  to  be  ■£adid*& 
Diia  t^inicHi,  howover,  ho  doas  not  aeam  to  have  held  very- 
atnme^,  ^  ^  *PP^  that  it  waa  adopted  hj  Cnn- 
mandiDfc   Thb  book  does  not  extst  in  Qieek; 

The  fragment,  in  Latin,  Ih  Lni  tl  PMdaroto,  whidi  is 
of  no  value,  and  was  printadat  the  end  otQregoiy'a  edition 
only  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  left  onl,  is  mentioned 
neither  by  Pamos  nor  Proclos,  and  occurs  &rat  in  Zunberti^ 
edition  o(  1637.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposiog  it  to  be 
genuina 

The  f  oUoviag  works  attribnted  to  Euclid  are  not  now 
extant 

I.  Tknt  hook»  on  Porimt  (IleH  rur  IlfyMoyuErHr)  are 
mentioned  both  by  F^pus  aiul  Proclm^  and  the  fomiai 
givea  an  abstract  of  them,  with  the  lemmas  assomed.  A 
poiism,  according  to  Psppni,  was  neither  a  theorem  nor  a 
problem,  but  something  of  an  intermediate  form,  which  yet 
conld  be  ennnoiated  as  a  theorem  as  a  problem.  Later 
geometers,  he  says,  defined  it  to  be  e  local  theorem  wanting 
part  of  the  hypothesii^  but  this  definition  he'  censures  as 
imperfect.  After  the  puUication  of  Commandine's  trana^ 
lation  of  ^ppos  (1588),  many  attempte  were  made  to 
extract  from  uUa  muatisisetory  dssci^ition  a  clear  idea  of 
what  a  porism  was,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  lemmas,  to 
restore  Eudid's  books.  The  mystery,  which  baffled  the 
penetraticHi  even  ci  Edmund  H^lley,  was  not  resolved  till 
the  time  of  Siinacm,  who^  in  1722,  gained  some  insight  into 
the  subject,  and  whose  poathomooa  treatise  De  Porumat^iu 
appeared  in  1776.  Simeon's  views  have  been  objected  to 
by  recent  French  witters,  sneh  as  M.  FftuI  Breton,  and  M. 
Michel  Ghaslee ;  but  for  a  discussion  of  the  snl))ect  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  article  Pordil  Here  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  stete  Simson's  definitiui,  which  is,  — "  A  porism  is  a 
priqwaitliHi.in  which  it  is  jm^Kjaed  to  demtniatrate  tiiat 
one.  w  mwe  things  are  given,  brtween  which  and  every  one 
ot  innumerable  other  things,  not  given  but  asnuned 
acowding  to  a  dvMi  law,  a  certain  rdatim,  deecribed  in 
the  propontion,  u  to  be  shown  to  take  place ; "  and  to  refer 
to  Suneon'e  <^tra  Bdiqua  ;  Fl»fair*B  papw  0»  iki  Origim 
md  Immttiffatitm  qf  Poritnu;  TraiTe  Ltf*  <(f  J>r  aimton; 
BrstMi'fe  ArAsralks  NommBm  mr  Im  F»imt$  tXudidt, 
and  his  QuMHm  im  Poritmm;  Tinaanlfs  CmdiUmHoM 
am-ltaPoHmm;  andOidei^Xss ZVcuXMrwdf  Arusw 

X  Two  bobki  are  mentknad,  named  TArw  *p&f 
An^awd^  trUdi  k  rendered  Zoeonm  ad  SuptrJIeim  hy 
Oommandine  and  subaeqnent  geometers.  Theee  booki 
were  subeerrient  to  the  analysis  of  loci,  but  the  four  lenunaa 
which  refer  to  them,  and  which  occur  at  the  end  ct  ib» 
seventh  book  <tf  ihe  IfaAmatieal  CoU^toitj  Qaow  very 
littto  lif^t  on  their  contents.  Simeon's  qonion  was  that 
they  treated  of  curves  of  double  onrvotore^  and  he  intuided 
at  one  time  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  lal^oek,  (Bee  Ttn^ 
Xtf'^  ppi  60-63,  lOO-lOftl 

3.  F^^us  says  that  ^Bciid  wrote  four  booke  on  theConu 
EMTufir),  which  ApolloniTU 
emptified,  and  to  which  he  added  otiier  four.  It  is  known 
that,  in  the  tlffls  at  Euclid,  the  parabolA  was  oonn^ered  as 
the  section  of  a  rightangled  cone,  the  ellipse  that  of  an 
aout*«D^ed  cone,  the  hyperbcda  that  of  an  obtaM-aogled^ 
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sopfl,  and  that  ApoHocini  ma  tlis  flnt  who  ihoirad  that 
Cia  three  Mctions  ooold  be  obtained  from  any  eone.  There 
Is  good  groond  therefore  for  sappoatng  that  the  first  four 
bo^  <A  ApoUoniiw's  Oonica,  which  an  itill  extant^  reeemble 
EncUd'a  Coatct  eren  leai  than  Enolid'i  XUwunU  do  thoee 
<tf  Endoxns  and  Theatetua. 

L  A  hocA.  OB  Fallaem  (IIul  tfvvSaptm')  ia  mentioned 
Fnelna,  who  aafi  that  Euclid  mote  it  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
exantiaing  b«^juM»  in  tha  detectioa  of  enora  in  naacnung. 

Thia  notice  of  Enolid  woold  be  inoomiAatt  vithoot  acme 
aoconnt  of  the  earlieat  and  tha  moat  Impntant  adi^ona  ^ 
lui  wwkiL  FftMing  orer  the  ecmunentaton  of  Qib  Alex* 
■odrian  aduMl,  tiie  flrrt  Ennpean  tvaoalator  of  any  part  of 
Euclid  ia  Boetina  (SOO  A.D.^aath<«  of  the  2>«  ComoIoUoiu 
Phihughim.  fiia  Budidu  Uegamm  QtomOrim  lUrri 
duo  contain  nearly  all  the  definitiona  of  the  first  three 
booiki  of  Ae  £lm*Ht$f  the  postulate^  «id  most  d  tha 
udoma.  enondatiam^  vith  diagrama  but  no  proofi^ 
are  ffrtn  U  moat  of  tha  jwopoaitions  in  the  fin^  leoond, 
and  fourth  hoAa,  and  a  f  ev  from  tha  third. 

Soma  centtuies  afterwardi,  Eudid  waa  translated  into 
Arabic^  but  the  only  printed  Tataton  in  that  langoage  ia  the 
one  mui»  of  tiia  thirteen  bobka  vi  tiw  XUmMts  hj  Nasir 
AtDfn  ALTOal  (13th  eentuy),  nUdi  appaaiod  at  Borne 
in  1094.  Judj^  from  the  nnuaual  nnmosr  of  diagrams 
in  thia  edition,  tiie  tnuulatioB  ot  Endid'a  text  ii  pr^b^ 
rather  fieoL 

Tha  fiiat  printed  editira  itf  Endid  woa  a  baudatioa  of 
the  fifteen  hooka  of  the  Xlemmiia  from  the  Arabic^  made, 
it  k  auppoaed,  by  Adebrd  of  Bath  (12th  oentnty),  with 
the  commento  of  Campanns  of  Noma.  It  appeared  at 
Venice  in  1482,  printed  by  Q-hardna  Batddt,  and  dedicated 
to  the  doge  Oioranni  Uocenigoi,  Thia  edition  i^reaenta 
Ettdid  very  inade^uatefy ;  tiie  onnmeata  are  often  fooliah, 
propositiona  ate  sometimes  omitted,  jmnad 
together,  nsdesB  eaaea  are  interpolated,  and  now  and  than 
EuoUd's  order  changed. 

The  first  printed  tTaoBlatiDu  fixan  the  Oreec  ia  that  of 
Bartholomew  Zamborti,  which  appeared  at  Tenice  in  1605. 
Its  conteata  will  be  seen  hota  the  title :  Xudidu  wufforiaU 
pkSotophi  platoniei  Jfathematiean^  diteiplinarit  Ja»iioru  : 
Sabmt  in  hoa  vctumint  qvicOq^  ad  wtxahtmatieU  n^itaMtia 
mpitUt:  elemitorum  l^rot  xtu  cU  expotUiont  Theonit 

iiuiffnit  maihtmattci  Qmbut  ....  adjutuia. 

Deputatuvt  teilied  Svelidi  volumi  jmu  Ml  «^q»titiik  Hjfpn. 
AU*.  IHd^  FKatno,  Sptnt.  JPm^  wat  ttpotiiume 
Fhtonu.  aa  mirandv*  iOt  hUr  Dahmm  emm  tmotUiO^ 
Pajfpi  Meduatid  una  «S  MoHtUdiat^dm  prodmna.  Bar. 
ZOiMr.  fene.  Interptt. 

The  first  printed  Greek  text  was  published  at  Basel,  in 
1533,  with  the  title  E&cXoSov  SrwvuW  y3i^-  he  rSm 
9mi>i>t  trwoanM',  It  was  edited  by  Simon  Qiynteos  from 
two  HSS.  sent  to  him,  the  one  from  Yenioe  hr  Lanras 
B^^DB,  and  the  other  from  Paris  by  John  Bneuna.  The 
four  boolcs  of  Frocloa'a  conmientary  are  giveo  at  the  end 
from  an  Oxford  MSk.  aapplied  by  John  Claymnndai 

The  Engliah  edition,  the  only  one  which  ctmtaina  all  the 
extant  works  attributed  to  Endid,  is  that  of  Dr  Pa^id 
Qregury,  published  at  Oxford  in  1703,  with  t^  title, 
E£k\uSov  t4  ffwCo/ton,  £uclidi$  jua  tuperntnt  omkml 
The  text  is  that  of  the  Bead  edition,  corrected  from  the 
MSa  beqoeatiied  by  Sir  Henry  Sevile,  and  from  SaTile's 
annotationa  on  his  own  ooj^.  The  Latin  tnulatioii,  which 
accompanies  the  Greek  on  the  same  page,  is  for  the  moat 
part  that  of  Commandine. 

The  Freueb  edition  has  tiie  tiUa,  Lm  <Ww  dSmdidt, 
traduUa  m  latin  et  m  Fraiifai4,  iTaprit  im  vuxnuterU 
trit-futeim  gut  Hait  retti  ineoitnujutq^  d  notjoun.  Par 
F.  Ptyrard^  Traduet^ur  dn  onmm  dAnkimUU.  •  It  vak 
pntlidisd  at  Paris  In  thrsa  Tdoniea,  the  firat  of  whidt  ap- 
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peered  In  1814,  the  seoond  in  1816,  and  the  third  in  I8U 
It  contains  tlu  Slm*M$  and  the  DatOt  which  are^  aays  tb 
editor,  certainly  the  only  works  which  remain  to  iu  of  tU 
eTer-cdebrated  geometer.  Tha  texte  of  the  Basal  aaj 
Oxford  editions  were  collated  with  25  liSS.,  one  of  whid 
bdonged  to  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  bat  had  been  aeal 
to  Paris  by  the  Comte  da  Fdnaa  (Uonge).  He  Vatim 
waa  supposed  to  date  from  tha  9th  oeiitnry;  and  to  iu 
readings  P^raid  gaTa  the  greatest  wdght 

What  may  be  called  the  Owrman  edition  haa  the  titk 
"EMvdiem  SroQciui.  Emdidi*  Sttamia  a  optiwm  /tVu  ii 
■tiMt  rtTMiiei  Brmei  tdikt  f  hmiCo  F«rdvuindo  Avgvi 
It  waa  pnUished  at  Bedia  in  two  part^  tiie  flnt  of  whid 
appeared  in  183ft,  and  Oe  aeoond  in  1829.  All  the  abois 
mentioned  teste  ware  collated  with  three  other  MSS. 

Of  faanalationa  of  the  Xltnuntt  fntomodnn  langoage* 
the  ppiwH'  is  very  laige.  The  first  English  tranalation, 
published  at  London  hi  1670,  lias  the  title^  Th$XltwitmUi 
OMmetri*  <f  tiu  mott  auneietU  PhUaaapker  Xiulids  <4 
Utgara.  Faiih/uUg  (now  Jirti)  irandaiod  into  En^iiii 
tottng,  bf  H.  BiUingdtg,  CUitn  ^London.  VHurevtU 
art  OMMOMd  esriirfa*  StAetta,  Aimakdiam*,  and  /asmfHrn 
(fthtledMaliimatieiMaiMttftimpailtmdiMaiiaf 
agt,  Tha  first  Freadi  trandation  of  ^  whole  «f  the 
FUtHtnte  has  the  title,  Let  Qvinte  £im$  dn  FlemaH 
dXudidt.  Traduiett  da  Zariit  m  Frmeeit.  D. 
Bmrinmt  JfaOnialieim.  The  first  edition  of  it  was  printed 
in  161^  and  a  aecond,  oonected  and  augmented,  was 
published  at  I^  Uk  16S3.  Anltalian  trandstlM,  with 
the  title,  Sudidt  M^aranm  aadMwto  pkUoa^pka  ioto  ta- 
ftwdaMora  ddU  SeutOU  Matimatice,  DUigaitemmk 
ramUatOf  tt  aBa  tnttgrita  ridoUo,  perU  dtgno  jar<fauort  A 
tot  8nmH§  JFieM  Tarteiea  Brxteiano,  waa  pnUished  at 
Venice  in  1669;  a  Spanidi  Twdon,  Zot  Seit  XAret 
primm*  de  lageoaulriadt  F%tdida.  Tradwidoi  e»  legna 
E^paMnia  per  Sodrigo  CaaioniM,  Attrologo  y  Maihemaiieot 
atSeTillainl576;  and  a  Turkish  one  at  Bulak  in  1825. 
Dr  Bobwt  Kmaon's  editions  of  the  flnrt  dr  and  the  dereoth 
and  twelf til  boc&B  of  the  J^Anmar,  and  of  tha  Ihtta,  whicb 
form  the  bade  of  all  the  modem  schod  texte  of  Sodi^ 
are  ao  oommon  that  it  ia  not  oonaideied  necosnnry  to 
deacribe  tham. 

^wOoHMm.— TIm  authm  ud  Mlitioiw  sbon  T»tond  to ;  tMa 

WifmrnHu^Un;  Halllminaw's  HUtortu  MaOumat  Unitwrm:  Da 
Hoigub-i  wtbiU  **SadsldH''  la  Smlth'h  DiMtmiirt  ^  Stogrofki 
mud  M^autaft.  9-  &  >■-) 

EUCLID,  id  Uegara,  a  Greek  phlloBopher,  the  fonnder 
of  the  Heguian  school,  was  bora  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
oentniy  ao,  probably  at  Uegara,  though  Oela  in  Scily  hai 
also  bwn  named  ashia  turth-pUce,  He  waa  one  of  the  mart 
devoted  of  the  discipUa  of  Bocratea.  If  we  may  bdicTt 
Aulna  OeUius,  soch  wss  his  enthudasm  that,  when  a 
decree  was  passed  forMdding  the  Megariana  to  enter  AthsBi, 
he  regularly  risited  his  maater  by  night  in  the  disguise  of  s 
woman;  andhe  waa  one  of  the  little  band  of  intimate  frieodi 
who  had  the  privll^  of  listening  to  the  heio'a  last  ^ 
coonoL  After  his  master's  death,  he  withdrew,  with  i 
number  of  his  fellow-diadples,  to  Megara ;  and  it  has  beet 
OQiyectured,  tiioogh  there  is  no  direct  evidence,  that  this 
was  the  period  of  Fkto's  residence  in  Uegara,  of  which  in- 
dicaticms  appear  in  the  Thtodthu.  The  fundamental  piic- 
of  Euclid's  philosophy  was  a  combination  ctf  Ha 
Elastic  conception  of  Being — the  One  and  All,  and  tte 
Soemtia  eonc^)tian  of  the  Good.  Being  is  immaterial  wad 
onchangeable^  and  is  identical  with  tiie  Good,  which  is  tke 
same  as  God;  as  Beaaon,  and  (following  the  Sociatie  to- 
trine)  as  Wisdom,  and  which  done  truly  exists.  Thus  tte 
existence  ol  evil  wasdemedi.  and  the^  mun^Iyect  of  tk 
U«gariaiii  aa  it  was  of  tha  Eleatie  dioletn^  waa  to  fcv* 
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tlio  conceptions  of  dirisioD,  nnmber,  becomluj^  motion,  Bod 
possibility  to  be  self-cootnidictoiy  and  falsa  With  Plato, 
kuclid  tanght  that  mum  bu  eognuance  of'  tfao  changeable 
and  anreal  only,  while  thongbt  peaetratss  to  nnchangeable 
Beiog,  to  the  Good,  The  Megarian  school  prided  itedf  fint 
of  all  upon  ita  dialectio.  Euclid's  dialectic  differed  greatly 
from  that  of  his  master  Socrates,  in  marked  contrast  to 
whom  ba  repudiated  the  principle  of  analogical  reasoning 
as  ansonnd.  His  faTonrite  method  of  attaching  an  oppon- 
sat  was  by  the  reductio  ad  obwrduvt,  which  was  also  a 
favourite  method  with  hie  followers,  whose  arguments 
degenerated  into  trivial  sopblama,  which  lud  them  frequently 
open  to  an  attack  wiUi  their  own  weapon,  and  which  earned 
for  them  the  oontemptuona  naoM  of  Ae  *EpiuFruml  or 
"  wranglers."  Of  Endid'a  foOowera  the  chief  were 
Enbulides,  who  taught  Demoathenea,  wrote  agaiut  AristoUe^ 
and  invented  asreral  trifling  but  ingeniona  paradoxes  of 
which  the  moat  famoua  ia  the  SoriUt ;  IModoma  Gumni^ 
the  author  kA  oertun  arguments  to  pnm  the  impoaulnlity 
of  motion ;  Fhllo ;  and,  moat  famona  itf  all,  Btilpo,  who  was 
distinguished  by  the  attractirenesa  of  hia  lectures. 

Our  kmoirladga  of  Eaolid's  philoaophy  !•  borrowed  from  scattared 
pttHM  in  Plsto,  ud  fTDin  Diom&ea  I^rtins.  8m  Eoller,  Soeratu 
and  Oi4  SoeraUa  SeheoU  /  Djvik,  D*  Megarieorum  Dodrina  ^obb, 
1837) ;  UsUrt,  ffidain  tU  t£aoU  df  Migar*  (Puis,  18«) ;  &tt«r. 
U*triiiPhUotophi9itrMt9.  SekuU.-  Piantl,  OtfAitAU  dn- Zogik, 
L,  tS ;  Henns,  L-AOt  d4  Migan  (Puts,  1843). 

EUDOCI  A,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  H,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Athenian  sophist  Iieontius,  or  Leoiu  It  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  date  of  her  birth  more  preciselj  than  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  4th  century,  though  by  an  inference  from  a 
statement  of  Nicephonis  Callistns  (xiv.  60)  the  year  Sd3-4 
has  been  fixed  upon.  She  was  e^led  Athenua  prior  to  her 
eonvernon  to  duistianity.  By  her  father  she  was  carefully 
instructed  in  literature  and  the  sciences;  and  so  high 
an  estimate  did  the  philosopher  form  of  her  beauty  and 
merit  that,  thinking  any  other  endowment  naneceasary,  he 
divided  his  whole  patrimony  between  his  two  aona. 
Athenais,  however,  resented  this  as  an  injustice,  and  cairied 
her  plea  to  Constantinople  before  the  empem-.  Here  she 
gained  access  to  Folcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius,  and 
by  her  she  was  secretly  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
emperor.  The  probable  date  of  her  marriage  is  431.  Be- 
fore her  elevation  to  the  throne,  she  renonnced  pagamsm 
and  vfos  baptized.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  that  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  ^423). 
Her  brotheis  she  not  only  forgave,  bnt  raised  to  the  dlgni^ 
di.  consols  and  prsefects.  Abont  438  Eudoda  matu'an 
oatentatiouB  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  distributing 
alms  and  donations  for  pious  purpoeee  with  a  mnnifioence 
which  exceeded  that  of  the  great  Helena,  and  she  returned 
to  Constantinople  in  the  following  year  with  precious  relics 
of  St  Stephen,  St  Peter,  and  the  Virgin.  Her  peace,  how- 
ever, was  soon  after  disturbed  by  the  jealoosy  of  her 
husband,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  his  obanringa  beautiful 
apple  which  he  had  presented  to  her  in  the  hands  of 
PajilinuB,  his  master  of  the  offices.  The  ezecn'ion  of  the 
auppoeed  favourite,  and  the  retirement  of  Eado>'da  in  449 
to  Jemsalam,  did  not  ai^waae  the  anger  of  tlie  emperor,  who 
despatebed  a  meeaenger  for  the  purpose  4^  putting  to  death 
two  ecelesiastica  vhuD  had  guned  hor  confidencft  The 
aasBMinatiop  tit  his  envoy  provoked  the  emperor  still 
further,  and  Endodawaa  atri^ied  of  her  royal  hononn,  and 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  In  Jenaalem  Eudoda 
beoame  infected  with  the  En^ychian  here^,  and  through 
her  inflnenee  it  made  considerable  progresa  in  Syria,  Init 
the  misfortunes  of  her  daughter  Licinia  Eudoda  led  her  to 
sbtatn  a  reconciliation  with  Fulcheria,  and  throu^  her 
mediation  and  that  of  her  brothers  she  afterwards  returned 
to  the  commanioQ  of  the  church.  She  died  at  Jerusalem 
About  460,  and  vaa  buried  in  the  ohuch  fA  St  St^ban. 


With  her  latest  breath  she  protested  that  ahe  had  never 
tnuugreaaed  the  bounds  of  imiocence  and  friendahipu 
Eudoda  continued  throngh  life  to  cultivate  her  early  literary 
tastea  She  composed  a  paraphrase  on  the  Octateuch  in 
heroic  verse,  a  paraphrase  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  and  a 
poem  on  the  martyidom  St  Cyprian.  To  these  are  added 
a  poem  on  her  husband'a  victory  over  the  Persians,  and, 
according  to  Zonaraa,  a  cento  of  the  verses  of  Homer  applied 
to  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  but  her  antiuHship  «t  the 
latter  ia  generally  diapnted  by  critics, 

EUDOCIA  AnaiJSTA,  of  Maerembolis,  lived  hi  the 
eectrnd  half  of  the  11th  ooitury.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Gonatantine  XI,  and  after  hia  death  of  Bomanua 
IV.  She  had  iwom  to  her  firat  husband  on  his  deathbed 
not  to  many  again,  and  had  even  imprisoned  and  exfled 
Bomanva,  who  waa  anapected  of  aspiring  to  the  throne. 
FeroHvin^  howerar,  that  she  was  not  able  unaided  to  avart 
the  invasioDa  iddeli  threatened  (he  eastern  frontier  of  the 
«m|nr^  ahe  xevoked  her  oath,  married  Bomanua^  and  with 
hia  asaiatance  dispelled  the  impending  danger.  She  did 
not  live  very  hap^ly  with  her  new  hnabani^  who  wa3  war- 
like and  aelf-wilud,  and  when  he  waa  taken  {mamier  by  tb« 
Turks  she  waa  compelled  to  vacate  tha  throne  in  favour  ol 
her  son  Uichad  and  retire  to  a  conTant,  when  she  died  at 
an  advanced  ag&  She  compDed  a  dictionary  of  mythdogy 
entitled  1mw£  ^Colledion  of  Violeta),  which  luu  been  p^ 
lished  by  ViQoison  in  hia  Aneedota  GroBca,  Venice^  1781. 

EUDOXUS,  a  physical  philosopher,  wos  a  native  (d 
Cnidna,  and  flonrished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  centniy 
&  a  It  is  chiefly  in  his  quality  of  astnmomer  that  his  name 
has  descended  to  our  times.  What  particular  service  he 
rendered  to  that  acience  beytmd  introducing  the  Egyptian 
sphere  into  Qreece,  and  correcting  the  lengUi  of  the  year,^ 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Of  his  personal  history  it  ia 
known,  firom  a  life  by  Diogenes  Laerttus,  that  he  studied 
at  Athena  under  Plato,  bat  being  dismissed  by  that  philo-' 
eophn,  passed  over  into  Egypt,  where  he  remained  for  six- 
teen months,  and  that  he  then  went  to  Qyricns  and  the 
Propontis,  where  he  tenght  phyncs,  and  nittmatoly  migrated 
with  a  band  of  pupils  to  Athena,  where  he  died  in  the  fifty- 
third  year  of  hia  age.  Eudoxua  is  fteqnently  referred  to  by 
endent  writers.  Strabo  attributes  to  him  the  introdnction  n 
the  odd  quarter  day  into  the  year.  According  to  Vitruviua 
he  invented  a  solar  dial  The  Phamotaena  of  Aratoa  is 
a  poetical  account  of  the  aatrooomical  obaervatiOna  of 
Eudoxua.  Several  wnks  have  beeo  attributed  to  him,  bnt 
tb^  are  all  lost. 

EUDOZUS,  of  pyxicus,  a  Greek  navigator  who  flourished 
about  130  B.a  He  was  employed  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
to  make  a  voyage  to  India.  After  two  of  tliese  he  circam- 
navigsted  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Oades.  An  attempt 
to  make  the  return  voyage  was  nnanccessf  uL 

EUGEKE,  Fraitoois  (1663-1736),  commonly  called 
Pkinoi  EtroBin  or  Satot,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  time,  bora  at  Paris  on  the  18th  October  1663,  was  the 
fifth  s<m  of  Eugene  Maurice,  count  of  Soiasons,  who  was 
grandson  td  the  dnira  of  Savoy,  Charlee  "Rmm^tniifil  x.,  and 
U  Olymina  Mancini,  nieoe  of  Cardinal  Haaarin.  Originally 
destined  for  the  duiTch,  Eugene  waa  known  at  court  aa 
the  petH  oSM  /  bnt  hia  own  predileotiim  na  atron^ly  for 
tha  anny.  Hia  mothw,  however,  had  feUen  into  diagnce 
at  ooort,  ud  hia  ^^eation  for  a  eommiaaioB,  lepeated 
Don  than  once,  waa  lefnabd  by  the  Idng,  Lonia  XlV., 
prompted  tnbMf  hy  the  niniBter  LouTois.  Thia 
engendned  in  him  lAat  proved  to  be  a.Iife-Iong  resentment 
the  king  and  his  native  country.  HaTing  quitted 
in  disgust,  he  preceded  to  Vienna,  iraaie  the 
emperor  Leopold,  who  waa  allied  to  his  fondly,  reedred 
him  kindly,  and  granted  him  permissiui,  akmg  with  aeveral 
other  Frenchmen  of  diatinctiak,  to  aeire^egainBt  tlw  Turks 
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nndw  the  bannen  of  Aiutria.  Wa  fint  campaign  vas  tliat 
of  1683*  in  which  he  w)  diitiogitiihed  hiuwlf  that  the 
emperor  gave  Urn  the  command  ol  a  legiment  of  dragoons. 
After  eeveial  other  campaigns  he  heoame  major-«Deral ; 
and  it  wai  ui  that  caiMdty  that  be  eerred  at  the  siege 
of  Belgrade  in  168&.  At  the  iostigatum  of  Lonvois,  a 
deoree  ol  banishment  from  Franoa  was  now  issoed  against 
an  Franehmen  who  should  continue  to  sem  in  fweign 
armifla.  **  I  shall  return  into  France  In  sj^  of  him," 
aaidEogen^  vheathaneminweommnndateatohiai;  and 
he  omtinned  hie  brOliant  career  in  fore^  aerrioe, 
one  great  atimnlns  to  his  ambition  being  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  enter  his  natire  oonntry  as  an  GiTader. 

ninee  Engaae^  nttt  employment  was  in  a  eerrioe  &ai 
quired  di|d<miB&  as  well  as  miUtary  skilL  He  was  aent 
hy  the  emperor  Leo^nld  to  Italy  with  the  viev  of  Innding 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  the  coaliMoa  egainst  I^ce,  and  (rf 
co-<^)mting  with  the  Italian  and  M»niah  troops.  The 
first  engagemuit  with  Catinat  at  StaffiwXe  resolted  in  die 
defeat  of  the  coalition ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1691  Prince 
Eogene,  haring  secured  reinforcements,  caused  the  siege  of 
Coai  to  be  lurad,  took  possession  of  Cannagnole,  and  in 
the  end  completely  defeated  Catinat  He  followed  up  his 
success  by  entering  Dauphind,  where  he  took  possession  of 
Embmn  and  Qap.  After  another  campaign,  in  which  there 
was  little  eventful,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
abandoned  owing  to  the  defection  <A  the  duke  of  Savoy 
from  the  coalition,  and  Prince  Eugene  retnzned  to  Vienna, 
where  he  aoMi  afterwards  reeetved  the  ocanmand  of  tha 
army  in  Hungary. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Louis  XIT.  secretly  offered 
him  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France,  with  the  goTemment 
of  Champagne  which  his  father  had  held,  and  also  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  pistoles.  But  Eogene  rejected  these  offers 
with  indignation^  and  proceeded  to  combat  the  Turks  com- 
manded by  the  sultan  Eara-Mustapha  in  person.  .  After 
some  able  marches  and  skilfal  manceurrea,  he  surprised  the 
enemy  (September  11,  1697)  at  Zentha,  on  the  Xheiss,  in 
a  camp  retrenched  m  tilt  de  poni ;  and,  after  an  attack  as 
Tigorons  ae  it  was  daring,  he  killed  twenty  thousand  of 
them,  drove  ten  thousand  into  the  river,  made  prisoners  of 
the  remainder,  and  took  the  whole  of  their  artillery  and 
baggagei  The  victory  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
important  ever  won  by  the  Austrian  arma  Hie  earlier 
hiatoriana  and  biographen  of  Prince  Eugene  have  generally 
stated  that  the  battle  of  Zentha  was  fought  ag^bist  express 
orders  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  Eugene  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  violating  these  orders,  and  that  a  pro- 
posal to  bring  him  before  a  cooncil  of  war  waa  frustrated 
only  by  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  by  the  citizens  of 
Vienna.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  a  story  so  minute  in 
its  details  should,  as  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  be  utterly 
devoid  of  foundation.  It  is  in  fact  so  pure  a  fabncaUon 
that  the  latest  biographers  do  not  even  allude  to  it.  Im> 
mediately  after  the  battle  Eugene  returned  to  Hungary ; 
and,  after  a  campaign  distinguished  by  no  r«narkable 
event,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  at  length  concluded  irith  the 
Turks  at  Carlowits,  on  the  36th  Januatj  1699. 

Prince  Eugene's  next  opportunity  of  distingoishiog  him- 
self in  active  service  came  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sue* 
cession.  At  the  commencement  of  tha  year  1701,  he  was 
sent  into  Italy  once  more  to  oppose  his  old  antagonist 
Catinat.  He  achieved  a  rapid  success,  forcing  the  IVench 
army,  after  sustaining  several  checks,  to  retire  behind  the 
OgUo,  where  a  series  of  reverses  equally  unexpected  and 
severe  led  to  the  recall  of  Catinat  in  disgrace.  The  duke  of 
Vtlleroi,  an  utterly  inexperienced  general  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  which  Catinat  had  been  deprived, 
having  ventured  to  attack, Eugene  at  Chiari,  in  an  im- 
pregnate poaitioD,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.    And  this 
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first  ehodc  was  only  the  fDremnnflr  of  morerignal  Tovenes: 
for,  ia  a  shmt  time,  Tilieroi  waa  forced  to  abandwi  the 
whole  of  the  Ifantnaa  territory,  and  to  take  xofoge  ii 
Cremona,  whera  be  seenta  to  have  considered  himaalf  aa  se- 
cure in  the  midst  <tf  his  staffl  Bjmeansof  actratagen,  how- 
ever, Eugene  penetrated  into  the  city  during  the  night,  at  the 
head  of  2000  men,  and,  though  he  fmmd  it  impoasiUo  to  hdd 
the  town,  snoceeded  in  carnying  filS.  ViDem  aa  a  prisoMC 
But  as  the  dnke  of  Y enddme,  a  much  abfor  genera!^  replaosd 
the  captive,  the  incnrdm,  daring  thou^  it  was,  ptored  any- 
thing but  advantgeous  to  tite  Anstriana.  Tha  anpeiioc 
gmeralship  of  his  new  opponent,  and  the  fact  that  ^  French 
army  had  been  lug^  runfbroed,  idiila  retnforcemonta  had 
not  beoi  sent  from  Vienna  foroed  Prince  Engene  to  ctn^ne 
himself  to  a  war  of  observatwn,  without  important  results, 
though  fertile  in  most  useful  lesaons  to  stndentsof  military 
soienca  This  campaign  waa  tormhiated  by  the  sangoinaiy 
battle  of  Lniara,  fonpit  on  the  lit  ctf  August  170!^  is 
which  each  party  cUiined  the  victory.  Both  armies  having 
entered  into  winter  quarters,  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna 
where  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council  of  war. 
He  then  set  out  for  Hnngaiy  in  coder  to  combat  the  inattr 
gents  in  that  country ;  but  his  means  proving  insufficient 
he  effected  nothing  of  importance.  The  rev^t  was,  how- 
evsr,  put  down  the  success  which  General  Heister 
obtained  in  another  quarter.  Prince  Eugene  according 
proceeded  to  Bavaria,  where,  in  1704,  he  made  his  first 
campaign  along  with  Marlborough.  Similarity  of  tastes, 
viewfl^  and  talents  soon  established  between  theee  two 
great  men  a  friendship  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  amongst 
military  chiefs,  and  whidi  contributed,  more  than  all  other 
causes  put  t<^ether,  to  the  success  which  the  allies  obtained. 
The  first  and  perhaps  the  moat  important  of  these  snccessee 
was  that  of  HocfastSdt  or  Blenheim,  gained  on  the  3d  of 
&.ugnst  1704,  where  the  English  and  imperial  troops 
triumphed  over  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  France 
had  ever  sent  into  Qermany. 

But  since  Prince  Eugene  had  quitted  Italy,  VendJtaae, 
who  commanded  the  French  army  in  that  country,  had 
obtained  various  sncoessea  against  the  dnke  of  Sav<^,  who 
had  once  more  deserted  France  and  jmned  Anstria.  The 
emperor  deemed  the  crisis  so  serious  that  he  recalled 
Eugene  and  sent  him  to  Italy  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally. 
Venddme  at  first  opposed  great  obstacles  to  the  plan  which 
the  prince  bad  formal  for  carrying  succoura  into  nedmont ; 
but  after  a  variety  of  marches  and  counter-marches,  m 
which  both  comnmnders  displayed  mgnal  ability,  the  two 
armies  met  at  Cassano  (August  16,  1706),  where  a  deadly 
engagement  ensued,  and  Prince  Eugene  received  two  seven 
wounds,  which  forced  him  to  quit  the  field.  This  accident 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  for  ths  time  suspended 
the  prince's  march  towards  Hedmont.  Venddme,  however, 
was  recalled,  and  La  Feuillade  (who  aucceeded  him)  waa 
incapable  of  long  arresting  the  progress  of  such  a  com- 
mander as  Eugene.  After  once  more  passing  several  rivers 
in  presence  of  the  French  army,  and  executing  one  t&  the 
most  skilful  and  daring  marches  he  had  ever  performed, 
the  latter  appeared  before  the  entrenched  camp  at  Turin, 
which  place  the  French  were  now  beeieging  with  an  army 
eighty  thousand  strtmg.  Prince  Eugene  had  only  thirty 
thousand  men ;  but  his  antagonist  waa  the  duke  of  Orieans, 
wh(^  though  full  of  zeal  and  courage,  wanted  eiperiencs. 
Besides,  by  a  secret  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  had,  in  fact, 
transferred  the  command  to  Marsio,  tha  young  prince  wa» 
restricted  to  the  execution  of  an  illnnnceived  plan,  which 
neutralized  the  advantage  of  superior  numbers,  and  pat  it 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  select  his  point  of  attack. 
With  equal  courage  and  address,  Eugene  profited  by  the 
misunderstandtng  which  the  exhibition  of  such  an  order 
eould  not  fail  to  produce  ^between.. the  ^npelLgenerals ; 
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Md  luring  on  the  7th  September  1708  attaoked  the 
French  annj  in  its  entrenchments,  he  gained  a  complete 
victory,  which  decided  the  &te  of  Italj.  Thie  brilliant 
achievement,  the  result  (rf  the  most  masterlj  comlnnationi, 
and  in  aereral  respects  the  prototype  of  Uie  campaign  of 
Harengo  in  1800,  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  the  difflonlty  of  defending  extMisiTe  lines  eren 
against  an  inferior  army,  massed  upon  ^one  or  two  points. 
As  soon  as  the  dnke  of  Orleans  obeerred'the  impend  amy 
^>proaohing;  he  wished  to  march  oat  of  the  lines  with  the 
whole  French  anny,  and  to  deliver  battle  in  the  open  field, 
where  he  conid  have  avaOed  himself  of  his  great  nomerical 
superiority,  but  he  was  restrained  by  Hatsin,  who,  by  this 
al»urd  interposition,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  French  anny, 
and  lost  Italy.  In  the  heat  of  the  bstUe  Eugene  received 
a  woond,  and  was  thrown  from  his  horae  into  a  ditch.  As 
a  recompense  for  so  important  services  the  prince  received 
the  government  of  the  Milanese,  of  which  he  took  poeseadon 
with  great  pomp  on  the  16th  April  1707. 

The  attempt  which  he  made  against  Toolon  in  the 
coarse  of  the  same  year  failed  completely,  because  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  retarded  the  march  of 
the  trooi»  which  were  to  have  been  em|doyed  In  it,  and 
this  delay  afforded  Maiehal  de  TeasA  time  to  make  good 
dispositions.  Obliged  to  renounce  his  project;  therefore, 
the  prince  repaired  to  Tienna,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  both  by  the  people  and  by  the  oonrt  **  I 
am  very  well  eatisfied  with  yon,"  said  the  emperor, 
"  excepting  on  one  point  only,  which  is,  that  yon  ezpoee 
Tonrself  too  much."  This  monarch  immediately  dispatdied 
Eugene  to  Holland,  and  to  the  different  conrts  of  Gennany, 
in  order  to  forward  the  necessary  prepuatioH  for  the 
oampaign  of  the  following  year,  1708. 

Early  in  the  spring  at  1708  the  prince  proceeded  to 
Flanders^  in  order  to  assume  the  command  of  the  forces 
which  Ih  di^matic  ability  had  been  munly  instrumental 
in  assnnblin^  Thhi  caauMign  ms  opened  by  the  victonr 
of  Oudenard^  to  which  ue  perfeot  wion  of  Uailboroagh 
ud  Engrae  en  the  one  hand,  ud  the  misnnderatanding 
between  Toid^Be  and  the  dnke  td  Borgonc^oik  tiia  other, ' 
twem  to  have  eqnally  contributed.  Tht  doke  &nme- 
diatdj  ftbavdoneci  Uie  Low  Gonntrie^  and  remaining  in 
obsemtion  nuido  no  attempt  whatever  to  raiso  the  siege 
of  LUIe^  where  Bonffieis  diadogoished  himself  by  a  glorious 
defeneeu  T»  tha  ralonr  cf  the  latter  Eugene  paid  a  flatter- 
ing tribntti  tad  ioTUed  him  to  prepare  the  artfehe  of  caplto- 
lationhimseir,  with  the  wwda;  *'Z  mheorfbe  to  everything 
betwehMid,  well  persuaded  tiiat  yon  will  not  Insert  any 
thing  unworthy  of  yourself  or  of  me.*  After  this  import- 
nnt  ooiquea^  Eugene  and  Marlboroogh  proceeded  to  the 
Hegne^  where  thi^  were  xec^ved  In  the  moKt  flaUarIng 
manner  by  the  pnUI^  by  tiie  statee^eneral,  and,  above 
by  th^  esteemed  friend  the  peoibnary  HdnUna. 
Kegotiations  were  then  opened  for  peace;  but  proved  fmit- 
lessL  The  campaign  of  1709  was  opened  hi  Flandera  by  two 
hostile  annies,  each  a  hundred  aiul  fifty  thousand  strong. 
That  of  the  French  was  commanded  by  TiUars,  whi^  fearing 
to  compromise  himself  in  oppoation  to  such  great  captains 
as  Marlborough  and  Engene;  remained  npcn  the  defenslTe, 
and  anffered  them  to  take  Tonmiqr  without  opposition. 
Having  gone  to  succour  Mons  he  was  followed  by  the  allies, 
who  attacked  him  at  Malplaquet  on  the  9th  of  September, 
In  a  formidable  position,  where  he  hod  had  time  to  ^trench 
himselt  The  attack  wee  made  with  equal  vigour  and 
abOi^;  but  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  French  position, 
and  tiie  tenad^  with  which  it  was  maintamed,  the  victory 
was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Dutch  infantry  was 
almost  annihilated.  Althoa^^  ih»  allies  remained  mooters 
of  the  fiell  of  battle,  thjs  ^ren  odnntago  had  bean  so 
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dearly  bou^t  that  they  found  themielvea  soon  afterwards 
out  of  all  condition  to  undertake  any  thing.  ^Hieir  army 
accordingly  went  into  winterquarten^  and  Prince  Eugene 
returned  to  Vienna,  whence  the  emperor  almost  immediately 
dispatched  him  to  Berlin.  From  the  king  of  PrOssia  the 
prince  obtained  every  thing  which  he  had  been  instructed 
to  require  ;  and  having  thus  fulfilled  his  mission,  he  returned 
into  Flanders,  where,  excepting  the  capture  of  Doual, 
Bethnne,  and  Aire,  the  campaign  of  1710  presented  nothing 
remarkabla  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph  1  in 
April  I71I,  Prince  Eugene,  in  concert  with  the  empress, 
exerted  hb  utmost  endeavours  to  secure  the  crown  to  the 
archduke,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  imperial  throne 
under  the  name  of  Charles  VL  In  the  same  year  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  policy,  or  rather  the 
caprice,  of  Queen  Anne,  brought  about  an  approximation 
between  England  and  France,  and  pot  an  end  to  the  influ- 
ence which  Marlborough  had  hitherto  possessed.  When 
this  political  revolution  became  known.  Prince  Engene  im- 
mediately repaired  to  London,  charged  with  a  mission  from 
the  empetur  to  re^tabUsb  the  credit  of  his  illustrious  com- 
panion in  arms,  as  well  as  to  re-attach  England  to  the 
coalition.  The  mission  having  proved  nosnccessfal,  the 
emperor  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  making  the 
campaign  of  1713  with  the  aid  of  tha  Dutch  alone.  The 
defection  of  the  English,  however,  did  not  induce  Prince 
Eugene  to  abandon  his  favourite  plan  of  Invading  Francei 
He  resolved,  at  whatever  cost,  to  penetrate  into  Champsgne; 
and  in  order  to  support  his  c^ratione  by  the  possession  of 
some  important  [Jaee%  he  began  by  maldng  hixoself  master 
of  Qnesnoy.  But  the  Dab^  luving  been  suiprised  and 
beaten  m  the  lines  of  Denain,  where  Prince  Engene  had 
placed  them  at  too  great  a  diatuice  to  receive  timely  support 
in  case  of  an  attach  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  ai^  of 
Xjondredes,  and  to  abandon  the  project  which  he  had  so 
long  cherished.  This  woo  the  Mot  campaign  In  which 
Austria  acted  in  coiijunction  with  her  alliec  Abandoned 
'first  1^  England  and  then  by  Ht^Iond,  the  emperor,  not 
withstandUig  tluoe  desertion^  still  wished  to  maintafai  the 
war  in  Qermany  ;  bnt  the  onperiority  of  the  Froneh  army 
prevented  Eugene  from  idieving  either  IamUh  or  Freibn^, 
which  were  ooceeasive^  oUiged  to  c^tnlato ;  and  oowng 
the  eminre  thus  loid  opm  to  the  omies  of  France,  ond 
even  the  hereditaiT  ot^es  themoalvao  expooed  to  invarioD, 
the  prince  connadled  Us  mooter  to  moke  peace,  SenoiUo 
of  tiie  pmdenoe  of  tiuo  odvice^  the  emperor  inunediately 
entmoted  Eugene  widk  full  poven  to  negotiate  a  treaty  U 
peaces  which  waa  eondnded  at  Baatad^  on  tha  6th  of  March 
171^  On  his  return  to  Tienn^  Prince  Engene  woo  on^ 
pluored  for  a  time  in  mattera  of  Internal  administration ; 
out  it  WBo  not  long  bef  ne  he  ms  ogain  ealled  ui  to  asnune 
tlw  command  of  v»  army  in  the  ndj.  In  tha  opring  of 
1716  the  emperor,liaving  concluded  an  othnoive  olliwoewith 
Tenice  against  Turkey,  appconted  Eugene  to  command  tho 
army  of  Hungary ;  and  at  Fetwworadin,  with  a  force  not 
exceeding  sixty  Uiousand  men,  he  gained  (5th  August  1716) 
a  ngnal  victory  over  the  Turks,  who  had  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  ^ty  tiuoaand  men  in  the  field.  In  recogni' 
tiou  of  thb  service  to  Christendom  the  pope  sent  to  the 
victorious  general  the  consecrated  rapier  which  the  court 
of  Bome  was  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  thoee  who  had 
triumphed  over  the  infidels.  But  the  ensuing  camp^, 
that  of  1717,  was  still  more  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  hatUe  of  Belgrade.  After  having  besie^  the  city 
for  a  month  he  found  lumeelf  in  a  most  cntical,  if  not 
hopdeso;  situation.  Tlw  force  o^need  to  him  numbered 
irix  timee  his  own  army,  whidi  bmdes  was  become  smaller 
every  day  owing  to  tlw  prevalence  of  dysentery,  la  these 
circunurtancee  ue  only  poesible  deliverance  A  bold 

and  dedded  itroko.   Aeoordms^on  tfai^M^W  the 
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16tli  Xdgtutt  1717  Prince  £.Jgen6  orAend  a  general  attack, 
vlddi  maltecl  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  vith  an 
enormous  loss,  and  in  the  capitulation  f>f  the  city'aiz 
days  aftenreids.  The  prince  was  woanded  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  this  being  the  thirteenth  time  that  he  had  been 
bit  npon  the  field  of  battle.  On  his  retnm  to  Vienna  he 
received,  among  other  testimoniea  of  gratitade,  a  sword 
Tained  at  eighty  thousand  florins  from  the  emperor.  In 
the  following  year,  1718,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations 
with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  again  took  the 
field ;  but  the  treaty  of  Fsssarowite  (2l8t  July  1716}  put 
an  end  to  hostilities  at  the  moment  when  tiie  prince  had 
well-founded  hopes  of  obtaining  still  more  important 
■accesses  than  those  of  the  last  campaign,  and  even  of 
reaching  Constantinople,  and  dictatit^  a  peace  on  tiie 
shores     the  Bosphorus. 

As  the  govemment  of  the  Netherlands,  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  Eugene,  had  now  for  some  reason  been 
bestowed  on  a  sister  of  the  emperor,  the  prince  was 
appointed  vicar-general  of  Italy,  with  a  pension  of  three 
hundred  thousand  florins,  ^ough  still  retaining  his 
official  position  and  much  of  his  influence  at  court,  his 
personal  re^tions  with  the  emperor  were  not  so  cordial  as 
before,  and  he  suffered  from  tiie  intrigues  of  the  anti- 
Qerman  party.  During  the  ten  yean  of  peace  wfaidi 
ensued,  Eugene  occupied  himself  with  the  arts  and  with 
literature,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  devote 
littie  of  his  timo.  This  new  interest  led  him  to  correspond 
with  many  <hF  the  most  eminent  men  in  Ecrope.  But  the 
contest  which  arose  out  of  the  succession  of  Angostus  II. 
to  the  throne  of  Poland  having  afforded  Austria  a  pretext 
for  attacking  Fiance,  war  was  resolved  on,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Eugene.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  the  army  destined  to  act  npon 
the  Rhine,  which  from  the  commencement  had  very 
inperior  forces  opposed  to  it ;  and  if  it  could  not  prevent 
the  capture  of  Fhilipsburg  after  a  long  siege,  it  at  least 
prevented  the  enemy  from  entering  Bavaria.  Prince 
Eugene,  having  now  attained  his  seventy-first  year,  no 
longer  possessed  the  vigour  and  activity  necessary  fcnr  a 
general  in  the  field,  and  he  welcomed  the  peace  which  was 
concluded  on  the  3d  of  October  1736.  On  his  return 
to  Vienna,  his  health  declined  more  and  more,  and  he  died 
in  that  capital  on  the  2lBt  April  1736,  leaving  an  immense 
inheritance  to  hia  niece  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Savoy. 
'  Of  a  character  cold  and  severe,  Prince  Eogene  bad  almost 
no  other  passion  than  that  of  glory.  He  died  unmarried, 
and  seemed  so  little  susceptible  to  female  influence  that 
he  was  styled  a  Mars  without  a  Venus.  Mthongh  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  bis  time,  military  ecience  is  not 
indebted  to  him  for  any  remarkable  improvemennt  His 
operations  were  not  directed  according  to  any  positive 
method,  nor  conformable  to  invariable  principles ;  it  was 
by  sudden  inspirations,  and  an  admirable  rapidity  of  coup 
tPoeil,  that  he  conducted  himself  on  the  ground  according 
to  the  circumstances  and  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with; 
and  npon  all  occasions  he  took  the  greatest  pains  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  generals  who  were  opposed  to 
him.  Despising  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  as  much  as  he 
exposed  his  own,  it  was  always  by  persevering  efforts  and 
great  sacrifices  that  he  obtained  victory.  His  almost 
invariable  success  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Austrian 
army  to  a  point  which  it  has  never  reached  eitiier  before  or 
since  his  day.  War  was  with  .him  a  passion.  Always  on 
the  march,  in  camps,  or  on  the  field  of  battle  during  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  under  the  reign  of  three  emperors,  he 
had  scarcely  passed  two  years  together  without  fighting. 
Prince  Eugene  was  a  man  of  the  middle  size,  but,  upon  the 
▼hole,  wpU  made  ;  the  cast  of  his  visage  was  Mnuwhak 
Ilia  mouth  moderate  ud  almoit  slwi^  opni ;  hii 
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eyes  were  black  and  animated,  and  his  oiUDpIexiiHi  jndt  u 
became  a  warrior.  His  funeral  oration,  oompoeed  in 
Italian  by  Cardinal  Passionei,  was  translated  into  Wnnti 
by  Madame  du  Boecage,  1769. 

Sm  HiiMn  du  Hitwt  Sufiiu  (Anut  1740,  "VUbm,  1765)  }ij 
Mtavillon,  siiiblbbed  tBonymoialy  j  Sidoire  MUitmirt  du  Priaa 
Eaghu,  du  Due  dt  Marlbi/rMi^  it  du  Frinet  du  Namtu,  by  Domost 
(Hague,  1729) ;  Priiti  Xugtu  fon  Savogen,  hr  Yen  Arncui  (S  vok. 
Tieniu,  186S-9);  Mm  Xugtn  «m»  An^His  by  Von  Sybel  (Londoa, 
18«8). 

EUOENIUS,  the  name  of  four  popesi 

Euounvs  L  was  a  native  of  Rome.  Elected  pope  in 
664,  on  the  baniahment  of  Martin  L  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stana  IL,  ho  showed  greater  deference  tiian  his  predecesaor 
to  the  emperor's' wishes,  and  made  no  public  stand  against 
the  patriucbs  of  Constantinople.  He  died  in  667,  and 
was  canonized,  his  day  being  the  "id  of  June,  although 
according  to  Anastasius,  he  died  on  the  1st  of  that  month. 

Edoinius  IL  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Pascal  L  in  824^  Another  candidate  Zinzinnus, 
was  proposed  by  the  plebeian  faction,  and  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  Lothair  waa  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
tiie  authority  of  the  new  pope.  Lothair  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  redress  many  abuses  in  the  papal  ad- 
ministration, to  vest  the  election  of  the  pope  in  the  nobles, 
and  to  confirm  the  statute  that  no  pope  shonld  be  con- 
secrated till  his  election  had  the  appro^  of  the  emperor. 
A  council  which  assembled  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Eugenins  passed  several  enactments  for  the  restoration  of 
church  discipline,  took  measures  for  the  foundation  of 
schools  and  chapters,  and  decided  against  prieata  wearing  a 
secular  dress  or  engaging  in  secular  occnpati(ma.  EugeniuB 
also  adopted  various  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  on  that  account  received 
the  name  of  "  father  of  the  people,**  an  epithet  not  alto- 
gether appropriate,  if  he  was,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been, 
the  author  of  the  "  ordeal  of  cold  water."   He  died  in  827. 

EnoBNTUs  IIL,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  elected  pope  in 
February  1146.  When  called  to  occupy  this  supreme 
position  he  was  only  abbot  of  the  Cistercians,  and  he  owed 
his  elevation  partiy  to  the  fact  that  none  were  eager  to 
accept  an  office  the  duties  of  which  were  at  the  time  so  diffi- 
cnlt  and  dangerous,  but  chiefly  to  his  being  the  friend  and 
pupil  of  Bernard  of  Clairvanx,  the  most  influential  ecde- 
siasUc  of  the  Western  church,  and  a  strong  assartor  of  the 
pope's  temporal  authority.  The  choice  had  not^  however, 
the  approval  of  Bernard,  who  remonstrated  against  the 
election  on  account  of  the  "  innocence  and  simplicity  "  of 
Eugenins ;  but  after  tiie  choice  was  made  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  qualities  in  Eugenins  which  he  objected  to,  so 
as  virtually  to  rule  in  his  nam&  During  neariy  the 
whole  of  his  pontiflcate  Eugenius  was  unable  to  reside  in 
Rome.  HarcUy  had  he  left  the  city  to  be  consedated 
in  the  monastery  of  Farfa,  when  the  citizens,  under  the 
inflnence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia — the  great  opponent  of  the 
pope's  temporal  power — established  tiie  old  Roman  oonsti- 
tutton,  and  elected  Giordano  to  be  *'  patrician."  Eugenins 
appealed  for  help  to  Hvoli  and  to  otfaer  cities  at  feud  with 
Rome,  and  with  their  aid  was  successful  in  f"iHng  such 
conditions  with  the  Roman  citizens  as  enabled  him  for  a 
time  to  hold  the  semblance  of  authority  in  hia  capital; 
but  as  he  would  not  agree  to  a  treacherous  compact  against 
Tivoli,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  in  March  1146. 
He  stayed  for  some  time  at  Viterbo  and  then  at  Siens, 
but  ultimately  went  to  France.  On  hearing  of  the  fall  of 
Edessa,  he  had,  in  December  1145,  addr^ed  a  letter  to 
Louis  VU.  of  France,  calling  on  him  to  take  part  in  another 
crusade;  and  at  a  great  diet  held  at  Spires  in  1 146  the 
emperor  Conrad  IIL  iJso,  and  many  of  his  nobles  were,  by  ths 
eloquence  of  Bwnard,^ndted  to  dedieate^iunaelves  to  the 
holyvar&re.  Aftw bedding conncib at Fu^Blwiinibud 
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Ti^fu,  Engenlni,  in  1148,  retamed  to  Italy,  ud  took  ap 
his  nsidnice  at  ^terba  In  1150,  thnmglk  the  ud  (4  ttu 
king  of  Sidlj,  he  tm  tUe  agBia  to  enter  Bom^  but  the 
jealousy  of  tM  r^Uieana  aoMi  oompdled  Jiim  to  retire. 
The  emperor  Fre^iiok  BarlxuNma  aid  promiaed  to  aid 
him  against  his  revolted  aabjecta,  bnt  the  death  of  Eugeniua, 
at  TiToli,  JaaB  7,  1153,  prerented  the  fulfilment  of  tiie 
engagement.  Though  the  citizena  ctf  Bome  were  jealous 
of  the  efTortq,  of  Eogeohis  to  assert  his  temporal  authority, 
they  were  always  ready  to  recognise  him  as  their  spiritual 
lord,  and  they  besides  deeply  leTereneed  his  personal 
chancier.  Accordingly  he  was  buried  at  the  Vatican  with 
ereiy.  mark  of  respect,  and  his  tomb  soon  acquired  an 
extraordinary  fame  fur  miraculous  cures, 

EUQEKIDS  IV.  (1383-1447),  bom  in  1383,  was  the  son 
of  a  Veootian  merchant,  and  bore  the  name  of  Gabriel 
Condolmieri.  Qis  mother  was  the  sister  of  Qregory  XXL, 
and  when  Gregory  mounted  the  papal  throne  in  1406, 
Gabriel,  then  a  Colestine  monk,  became  bishop  of  Sienna. 
In  1408  he  was  made  cardinal,  and  on  the  death  of  Uartin 
V.  he  was  elected  pope,  March  3, 1431.  Martin  V.  belonged 
to  the  honse.of  Colonna,  and  the  rich  treasures  which  he 
had  accumulated  during  his  pontificate  remained  in  their 
hands.  Eugenius,  howerer,  claimed  their  possession,  as  the 
papal  snccrasor  of  Martin,  and  this  being  refused,  he,  with 
the  aid  of  tiie  rival  faction  of  the  Orsini  and  the  general 
body  of  t^e  Roman  citizena,  seized  all  the  Cohnuus  who 
were  in  Rome,  captured  their  castles  in  the  aomnnding 
country,  and  compelled  the-'  prince  of  Salerno  to  make 
humiliating  terms.  With  the  lazse  sum  at  mmvv  acquired 
from  the  O}lonnas  he  was  eaaUed  |oon  afterwards  to  quell 
a  revolt  which  had  assumed  serious  dimensims  in  the 
Roman  states,  and  for  a  time  his  powor  was  nndispnted 
tliroughout  all  his  dominions.  The  augury  thus  presented 
of  ft  pontificate  of  exceptionable  prosperity  and  influenee  was 
not^  however,  fulfilled,  for  the  after  career  of  Engenins  was 
chiefly  a  succession  of  humiliations,  and  during  Uie  greater 
part  of  it  there  existed  the  scandal  of  a  church  "  £vided 
against  itaelf."  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  Martin  T.,  if 
he  had  lived,  could  have  longer  delayed  the  serious  quarrel 
between  pope  and  eoundl  which  was  the  chief  featnre  of 
Engenius's  pontificate;  but  the  latter  had  neither  his  prede- 
cessor's family  influence;  nor  his  practical  prudence,  per- 
Bonal  popularity,  or  steaidfast  will.  He  was  a  patron  and 
friend  of  leamiaf^  and  is  admitted  to  have  practised 
with  exemplary  c<mscientionsness  all  the  virtues  of  his 
order,  but  he  can  scarcely  be  allowed  any  other  commenda- 
tion. At  times  he  manifested  a  certain  degree  of  dexteri^ 
in  g^ning  his  end,  but  as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  w<nl4 
and  nnaua  to  appreciate  the  motives  and  interests  which 
exist  beyond  the  pale  of  a  monastery,  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  necessarily  deprived  of  the  knowledge  whidi  could 
guide  him  safely  through  complicated  circumstances.  In 
addition  to  this  he  was  a  strong  and  hard  dogmatist,  bitter 
and  relentless  in  his  h^red  of  heresy,  and  keenly  su^cious 
of  anything  that  in  the  faintest  way  seemed  to  casta  doubt 
on  the  dignity,  infallibility,  and  unlioiited  authority  of  his 
office.  On  the  very  day  that  he  was  chosen  pope  the 
council  appointed  by  his  predecessor  met  at  Basel  Three 
principal  subjects  were  to  engage  its  attention, — ^the 
reconciliation  of  the  Hussites,  the  reform  of  the  church,  and 
the  reunion  of,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  A  great 
victoiy  gained  by  the  Husitites  a  few  weeks  after  the 
council  met  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members,  to  lend  to  the  two  former  subjects  an  additional 
and  supremo  nrgeacy,  aud  they  actually  arranged  to  receive 
a  deputation  of  the  Hussites  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  to 
a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute.  Such  a 
proposal,  however,  at  once  excited  the  alarm  A  Engenins, — 
alarm  rejaiiins  his  own  antbotity,  and  alarm  at  the  nuni- 


faatation  of  ani^  algiu  (tf  demenoy  towards  hentica.  Eii 
lean  ware*  donbtieaa  nouxinhed  by  the  Bmian  curia,  yAo 
foresaw  tha  iiyuty  that  wonid  nsult  to  their  own  interests 
through  iha  threatoied  refnau ;  and  tm  November  13, 
induced  partly  hf  his  own  misgivinga  and  parUy  by  th^ 
adnee,  Engenins  wrote  the  cardinal  Cnsarini,  president  of 
the  conndl,  ordering  him  to  dissolve  it,  and  summon  another 
to  meet  two  years  aftwwacds  at  Bologna,  Against  tUs 
command  C«arini  strongly  remonstmtod,  but  Enganiua 
was  infleziSle,  and  the  council,  obtaining  the  anppwt  <tf  the 
emperor  and  the  duke  of  Milui,  proceeded  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  the  pope's  anthori^.  Be  fulminated  letters  ot 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  attend  i^  but  tha 
number  of  its  members  went  on  increasing ;  and,  gaining 
confidence  by  its  accessions,  it  cited  him  on  A^  20, 
1432,  to  appear  before  it  in  lees  than  three  months,  and  on 
September  6,  as  he  did  not  obey  the  summons,  declared 
him  guilty  of  schism.  Eugenius,  to  gain  the  support  of 
Sigismond,  had  granted  him  the  imperial  crown,  but  since 
Sigismnnd  remained  faithful  to  the  council,  Eugenius  was 
compelled  to  yield,  and  in  1433  he  revoked  his  bull  of 
dissolnticni.  "Lt  the  following  year  the  Colonnas,  aided  by 
the  Visconti,  compelled  Eugenius  to  flee  from  Borne.  He 
escaped  ia  disguise  to  Florence,  and  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing an  ofier  of  assistance  from  the  patriarch  <^  Alex- 
andria, took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  Meantime  the 
essential  subjects  of  dispute  between  him  and  the  council, 
so  far  from  being  setUed,  were  gradually  leading  to  a 
crisis  and  when  finally  the  council  endeavoured  to  deprive 
him  of  the  power  of  conferring  benefices,  he  in  1437  sought 
to  change  tiie  place  of  meeting  to  Ferrara,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  place  was  more  suitable  for  discussing  the 
reunion  with  the  Greek  church.  The  council  replied  by 
summoning  him  to  appear  before  them  within  sixty  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they,  on  his  biling  to  s^pear, 
suspended  him  from  his  functions.  In  January  10, 1438, 
the  opposition  council,  supported  by  the  emperor  and  the 
patiiarch,  met  at  Ferrara,  but  on  account  of  an  outbreak  ol 
the  plagoe,  the  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to  Florenca 
Here  the  act  declaring  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  was  published  July  6,  1439.  Meantime,  the 
council  at  Basel  proceeded  to  elect  as  pope  Amadeus  duke 
of  Savoy,  under  the  title  of  Felix  T.,  and  continued  the 
work  of  reform  until  1443.  In  October  of  that  year 
Engenins,  with  the  aid  of  Alphonso  king  of  Aragon,  whose 
claun  to  the  throne  he  had  supported  in  oppotdtion  to  RenA 
of  Ai^jou,  was  enabled  to  enter  Bome ;  and  in  1447, 
through  the  subtle  but  unprincipled  craft  of  iEneas 
Sylvius  Ptecolomini,  who  had  forsaken  his  old  master 
Amadens,  tlw  whole  of  Germany  was  induced  to  declare 
against  the  antipope.  Hie  some  day,  however,  that  news 
twched  Eugenius  of  this  diplomatic  triumph,  he  was  seized 
witii  a  mortal  illness;  and,  after  only  lingering  to  sign  the 
treafy  of  pacification,  he  died  23d  February  1447.  Kor 
does  he  appear  to  have  gained  much  comfort  fiom  this 
final  act  of  his  pontificate,  regarding  it  rather  as  a  ne- 
cessary bnt  disagreeable  compromise  than  as  the  means 
of  attainii^  his  original  purpose,,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  on  his  deathbed, — "  O  Gabriel,  Gabriel,  better 
would  it  have  been  for  you  to  have  been  neither  pope, 
nor  cardinal,  nor  bishop,  but  to  have  finished  your  days 
as  you  commenced  them,  following  peaceably  in  the 
monastery  the  exercises  of  your  order." 

Sae  Flatina,  Vita  PotUificum;  Mntax  Sylvias,  Dt  Ooneilio  BaaH- 
imx,  uid  Tuiona  puaigw  in  hU  othsr  worka ;  Uuntori,  Aum^ 

Gregorovini,  Otchi^  der  Stadt  Rmii»  UUt^aUirt  sod  WHmai 
Siiory  of  Laiin  ChrisilanUy. 

EUGUBINE  or  IGUTINE  TABLES,  TahuUg  Svffo. 
biiuBt  are  seven  tablets  of  brass^entaini^a  seri«-(tf  sacer- 
dotal inscriptMOB  in  1H»  aacisnt  Umbnan  la^oagc^  of 
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ioMtLonaUa  nine  to  the  lindMil  o!  ItalitD  Wi^nirtia  Ao- 
cordiitg  to  OoDoolif  thaj  wwe  diioonnd  in  1444  ainid  the 
rains  of  a  thetttce  m  tlw  Tidait/  of  Giibtno  ^tlu  uidant 
EiigabiiimorIgaTiiiin),aiidaoo(atUBgto  Fasseritthey  mre 
beqiuathed  in  1456  hj  a  printe  dtuen  to  the  pnUio 
anthoiitifls  of  ths  town.  Coniider^i^  doubt  ezuts  as  to 
the  originil  number  of  the  tablets.  CimeioU  •eserts  that 
nine  were  discovered,  bat  that  two  were  taken'  to  Yenioe  in 
1540  and  never  brooght  back ;  other  eaiiy  notices  speak 
of  eigh^  and  even  M.  Brtel  is  inclined  to  hc^  that  the 
Venetian  tablets  may  yet  be  recovered.  The  sevui  are 
preserved  in  the  paltum  municipal*  ai  their  native  city, 
aud  much  more  truly  than  Dante's  missal-peinter  Oderisi 
they  form  Vonor  di  Evgvbio.  Taken  altogether  they 
faraish  447  lines,  for  the  most  part  contiixuoas  and  entire^ 
Tables  L,  XL,  V.,  and  VL  are  engraved  on  both  sides, 
but  a  ooDsideraUe  blank  space  is  left  on  one  aide  in  the 
case  of  IL  and  T.,  and  the  back  of  VXL  contains  only  a 
few  lines.  The  inscriptions  read  from  right  to  left ;  thoea 
of  V.  and  TIL,  and  nearly  all  on  the  obverse  of  V.,  are 
in  Roman  letters;  the  rest,  which  are  {oetty  certainly 
of  earlier  date,  are  in  Etroecao  letteti.  .^scording  to 
U.  Brtel,  they  may  be  ascribed  to  the  first  and  second 
century  a.d.  For  three  centuries  after  their  discove^ 
nothing  was  known  as  to  the  contents  of  the  taUes :  Su> 
masioa  confessed  he  could  not  even  say  whethw  they 
shoald  be  read  from  right  to  left  or  from  1^  to  right. 
The  first  attempt  at  divining  their  meaning  was  made  l>y 
Bernardinus  Baldus  in  the  bee^nning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Adrian  van  Sdirieck  who  believed 
he  had  got  posseeuon  of  the  oldest  monument  of  the  Low 
German  language^  and  interpreted  accordingly.  Olivieri 
recognised  t£e  name  of  Eugubium  in  <me  frequently  recur- 
ring word.  Louis  Bonrget  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
taUeto  written  in  the  Etruscan  letters  coiiesponded  in  the 
mun  with  two  written  in  Boman  letters.  C.  O.  Ufiller,  ia 
his  great  work  J)ie  ffnuimi,  showed  that  in  siate  of  the 
use  of  Etruscan  letters  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  was 
totally  different  from  the  Etmacan  language.  Lepdus 
added  greatly  to  the  epigmphical  critidam  of  the  tablets, 
and  Lauen  and  Qrotefnid  nuide  several  snccessful  attempts 
at  interpretation.  And  finally  Aufrecht  and  Kirehho^ 
Bumming  up  the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  and  working 
according  to  strict  scientific  method,  brought  the  interpreta- 
tion oi  the  tables  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  could  hardly 
have  been  hoped  for,  though  tliere  still  remains  in  matters 
of  detail  sofiicieat  scope  for  such  investigshirs  as  Brtel, 
Ebel,  Corssen,  Ascoli,  Zeyss,  Savelsberg,  and  Bugga  The 
tables  contain  the  acts  of  a  corporation  of  priests  called  the 
Attidian  Brethren,  who  had  anHiority  over  a  eonuderable 
region,  and  probably  derived  their  name  from  an  ancient 
town  Attidium,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Atti^o.  The 
brethren  were  twelve  in  number,  and  acted  under  the  preei- 
dency  of  an  ai^ertur.  They  offered  sacrifices  to  a  large 
number  of  gods  and  goddesses — Jnpiter,  Sancns,  Man, 
Fisus,  Giabovius,  Cerfios,  Tofionns,  Tefer,  many  of 
whom  are  altogether  unknown  to  the  classical  student,  and 
prolably  be]oi^;ed  to  an  indigenous  Umbrian  colt  Tables 
VL  and  VIL  give  details  of  a  purification  of  the  Fisian  Hill 
and  a  lustration  of  the  jpeople  of  Iguviom ;  and  taUa  U 
fnmishee  a  list  of  the  trwes  who  had  a  to  parti^pata 
in  a  certain  sacrificei 

XflUratun  .-—Antonio  ConeloU,  Antut  in  itefuto  ew.  SuguiU, 
H««nt«,  1973  :  Bentardinos  Bsldoi,  DivinaHo  Tab.  mntam 
SHfui.  lima  fftlnuea  viUH  ptrtertpUm,  1018 ;  Adrlsa  von 
SchriMk,  Van  't  BtgAin  Aer  eent4r  Velekm  cm  AMvpm,  Tpret, 
1C14 ;  Fhiltp  BuonuToti  in  appendix  1o  Dempatar*!  A  Sruria 
XUgali,  1724;  Bonrffnet,  Biblicihimu  ItaUmtt  mtSiH.  UU.  A  TSalU^ 
roL  iiL;  A.  nancuma  Gorios,  Jciiwum  Stnuaan,  Floraaoo,  17S7  ; 
OUTiari.  Saggic  di  IXmrt.  aeead.  di  CarUma,  1743  ;  FaMeri,  LOtir* 
Mtneaglim,  1789.  CaUin,  itlU  IM,  Smc  in  As«iola  Galogara'a 


edlaottoB  of  adsatifie  and  bhilolodeal  worlci,  voL  rt^,  Tolci, 
1748,  sad  /«  Ltmfiteri  Ubrm  d^  Btruria  Rig.  AntlfjmaiM^ 
Lacoa,  1707;  Land,  Saggto  di  Jjingua  Stnaea,  Roma,  1789;  Lumb, 
BtiMgt  aw  Dtuivmg  dtr  Su^Ainikhm  TttfOa,  Bonn,  ISU; 
Lapdna,  Ik  lohiMt  Bi^pMnii,  Berlin,  1888  ;  and  Inaertfl.  Vmhricm 
et  Oiem,  with  folio  atlai^  Lcdpde,  1 841 ;  Grotefand,  SudmaOa  lingva 
UmMem,  1886-8-7-8-9 ;  C.  Janmllis,  Ituerifi.  Oim  <«  tW. 
SamA.  loMm  iiOtrwA.  tmUUm,  Naplea,  1841:  lOllinnn  in  Tnau. 
<tfUu  Sog.  Soe.  of  Lit.,  1847  ;  Anfrceht  and  KirehhoB;  2Ht  ZMr. 
SpraihdnJemaUr,  Berlin.  2  vola.,  1849  and  1861  ;  Pazuerbiatcr, 
(flUBatiotm  Vnbriat,—vrogramai  for  the  Gymnaaiimi  Bemhirdinoa 
at  Ueiningen,  1861 ;  Iraneis  W.  Newman,  Tha  Text  ofth»  IgniMt 
Iiueriplitm*,  laith  tutfrl.  Latin  trant.  and  nettM,  LmAm,  UM; 
Looia  de  Baeker,  Lei  Tab.  Buguirinai,  Faiia,  1867  ;  Ariodanta  Fib- 
ratti,  CoTfui  iniefip.  antiqmorii  mi  et  glou.  Hal.,  Tniiii,  1M7; 
Bi4ij,  Lei  Taitu  SugiMnei,  1876,  and  hia  reriew  of  the  hirtOTf  ot 
the  invastigatioD,  in  fyo.  dei  D.  Jfandei,  Bot.  1876  :  F.  fiuchdn, 
Pepuii  Igwrini  lAutratio,  Bonn,  1878. 

EULEHBPIEGEI^  in  French  Ulespiegle,  in  older 
English  HowtegUuy  one  of  the  m38t  popular  of  Enropeui 
ch^books,  consisting  in  all  ita  innnmerable  rifacimentos 
of  stories  of  ludicrous  roguery,  in  which  the  love  of  fan  is 
not  unmingled  with  the  love  of  mischief.  The  name  in  lU 
present  form  is  equivalrat  to  Noctun  Speculum  or  Oiri'i 
Mirror,  and  may  be  compared  with  such  appeUatiou  u 
Schwabenspiegel,  Sachsenspiegel,  Lalenspieg^  BpecDlam 
historiale,  8p<Kulnm  Conversionis  Feccatomm,  Speculum  de 
Paauoue  Dcnnini  noetri  Jesn  Cihristi,  the  Mirror  of  theWorid, 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  the  Steele  Glaa,  and  a  htawlred 
others  of  the  same  type.  It  may  possibly  have  arisen  vsA^ 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  t 
book  De  Generibui  Sbriosorum,  or  "Concerning  the  Lindsd 
drunkards,"  published  in  1515.  Ko  definitive  explsnatioo 
has  boEoi  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  (me  inta- 
pretation  makes  it  rest  on  the  fact  that  man  reco^niies  bia 
faults  no  more  than  an  owl  that  looks  into  a  nunor,  sod 
another  finds  the  ori^nal  form  in  the  how  Otnaan  Ul  en 
Spiegel,  or  Ul  den  Spiegel,  which  wonid  signify  "  Cleame 
the  looking  glass."  The  popularity  of  the  book  baa  not 
only  enriched  literary  GFerman  with  the  words  Enlen- 
ipug^ti,  waggery,  Evlentpiegtin,  to  play  the  wag,  Ac,  but 
it  has  fumii^  French  with  etpiigU  aud  tspiigltrie.  Ben 
.  Jonson  refers  in  his  Masque  of  I'oriune  and  his  Sad 
Sh^^erd  to  Owl-glass,  Ulen^iegle,  and  Owlspie^e,  tod 
Taybr  makes  a  peculiar  use  of  the  word  when  he  ssja— 

"Side  on  my  best  invention  like  an  aaae 
To  tha  amanment  of  each  OwligUese." 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  tricks  and  jesis  U  tb6 
oc^lection  are  attributed  to  a  certain  Till  or  T^ll  Enlen- 
spiegel,  otherwise  Till  the  Saxon  or  I^las  Bazonicns,  jho 
was  bom  at  £neitlingen  near  Schoppenstadt,  in  the  dnehf 
of  Brunswick,  and  was  the  son  of  Clsus  Eulenspi^  ud 
Anna  Wortbeck.  He  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  buried 
in  1350  at  Molln,  about  four  Isaguee  from  Lnbeck,  but  the 
people  of  Damme  in  Belgium  daim  that  hie  grave  is  with 
them.  At  Mblhi,  to  quote  an  old  book  of  travels  dted  bj 
Nares,  the  townsmen  "yearly  keep  a  feast  for  his  mmxj, 
and  yet  show  the  apparell  he  was  wont  to  wear ; '  and  lue 
tomb  was  adtmied  with  a  fantastic  effigy,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  little  tankard  with  a  jack-in-a-box,  and  in  the 
other  a  basket  foil  of  little  Tnannilrini.  with  fool's  cape  off 
their  heads.  That  there  was  such  a  person  as  7^1  seemi 
not  improbable,  but  what  connexion  he  had  with  the  Oiri- 
l^aas  it  is  hud  to  discover :  Eulenspiegel  at  least  is  pnt^ 
certainly  a  later  addition  to  his  name.  Mr  Wilhun  f. 
Thoms  found  tiie  Irish  peasantry  telling  stories  of  Old 
S^Md,  and  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman'*  Magatint,  Beplam- 
ber  1877,  Mr  David  Fit^erald,  "met  with  pretty  da» 
traces  of  Eulenspi^  in  the  traditions  of  the  coonQr  oi 
Umeridic,  where  he  figures  aa  one  UUt,  whose  eoafsMiam 
like  that  of  his  proto^p^  is  yet  a  favourite  tale." 

Tha  book  was  Mktnally,  it  would  wpear,  oompMd  fa  Ig 
Qamaa;  an^  aeoordlne  t9iMVI>*9bf?;»i.^0W>^^f^ 
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priatod  lit  Slrubarg  in  1519  and  hltberto  Kgudcd  u  tiM  *ditio 
vriMef/4  v«a  tho  work  of  Thoinu  Hurner  tb«  Fnncuun  monk. 
A  L^tin  tr analation  wm  niftdo  b j  Hmiua  ;  and  anotber  bjr  Feriander 
\ppou«d  ftt  Frankfort-on-Hain*  in  1M7  aa  Jfodua  Speculum, 
mtut  ret  M«ai«niUfcfl  «ar&uni«  H  admirMJa  TM  Saxoniei 
nodUnatioiiM  empUeUni.  An  Engliili  tmulxtion  euled  Hevile- 
flat  hii  lift,  printed  at  London  1^  Copeland,  la  preserved  among  tbo 
Gartick  playaio  tho  British  ifaMnm;  axtractsfrom  it  are  given 
inW.  f.\Yiomt\La^andI^tr»d$i>fvarioMtemdTit»!  Oermanjf. 
French  translations  appeared  at  Ijrona  in  1550^  at  Orleans  1B71,  tt 
Antwef)),  1S79,  at  Rotion,  1701.  Dekpicm  puhliahed  an  edition  at 
Bruges,  1836,  and  another  at  llrusseU,  1840  ;  and  a  complete  trans- 
lation into  modem  French  from  tiie  1619  edition  was  printed  at 
T'cris  by  F.  Jannet,  1858.  An  English  edition  was  published  in 
ICCO,  Qnder  the  direction  of  Kenneth  K.  H.  Uackenxb,  and  with 
illnstrationa  bj  Alfred  CrowqnilL  In  1865  appeared  a  photolitho* 
gmphic  reprint  of  tho  Lower  Saxon  rersion,  originally  printed  by 
Icrvais  KrulTter  (Serrctina  Croftonna).  There  is  no  completo  copy 
of  the  original,  bnt  portions  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna  and 
In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  oomplete  Mch  othw. 
tMODnwMMfAMratbllctar.MT:  lappaatorb AarMVltK  UH- 

EULER,  IdtoiTABD  ^1707-1783]^  <me  of  tbe  moBt  du- 
tinsnnliod  matbenuticiiiw  of  tbe  IStli  centuir,  was  bom 
•t  Buol  on  the  ISOi  of  April  1707,  his  father  Fftol  Enler, 
who  had  eon^derable  attainmants  ai  a  mathemfttirfwij  being 
ColTfaiiatio  pastor  of  nugfabourinf  Tillage  <d  BUchen. 
After  reoeiTing  preliminaiy  instnictunu  in- mathematics 
from  his  father,  he  was  sent  to  the  Qniveni^  of  Basel, 
iphere  geometry  wooa  became  hia  fevourite  atndy.  His 
gonins  for  analytical  science  gained  for  him  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  John  Bernoulli,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of 
ihe  fint  mathsmatidans  in  Europe  as  well  as  of  his  sona 
Daniel  and  mdudas  BomouUL  Having  taken  his  degree  as 
maiter  of  arts  in  1733,  Enler  afterwards  applied  himself, 
at  his  father^  desire,  to  tho  study  of  theology  and  the 
Oriental  languages  with  the  view  of  entering  the  church, 
but,  with  his  &t£«'s  consent,  he  soon  retamed  to  geometry 
Bs  his  principal  pursuit  At  the  same  time,  by  the  advice 
of  the  younger  BemonUis,  who  had  removed  to  St  Peteis- 
burg  in  1735,  he  applied  himsdf  to  the  study  of  physi- 
ology, to  whidi  he  nude  a  hxpfj  ^tplication  of  his  mathe- 
matical knowlec^ ;  and  he  also  attended  tibe  medical  lec- 
tures of  the  most  eminent  professots  of  BaseL  AVhile  he 
was  kaenfy  engaged  In  phjpsiMoncal  reseaiclies,  he  oomposed 
•  diasertatioD  on  die  nature  and  propagation  of  soand,  and 
an  answer  to  a  prisequestion  coneeroing  the  masting  of 
ships,  to  which  the  French  Academy  ci  Scteoces  adjured 
the  second  rank  in  the  year  1737. 

In  1737,  on  the  invitation  of  Catherine  I.,  Euler  took  up 
bis  residence  in  St  Feteisburg,  and  was  made  an  associate 
pf  the  Academy  of  Sciencea.  In  1730  he  became  professor 
of  physics,  and  in  1733  be  succeeded  his  friend  Daniel 
Bemndli  in  the  chair  of  mathematics.  At  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  his  new  career  ha  enrich^  the  scademical  collec 
tion  with  many  memoirs,  which  excited  a  noble  emttlation 
between  him  and  the  BemouUisi  though  this  did  not  in  any 
tray  affect  their  friendship.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  carried 
tbe  integral  calculus  to  a  hinder  degree  of  perfection,  in- 
▼ented  ue  calculation  of  sines,  reduced  analytical  operations 
to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  threw  new  light  on  nearly  all 
p«rta  of  abstract  or  pure  mathentatics.  In  1735  a  problem 
prt^oaed  by  the  academy,  for  the  solution  of  which 
several  eminent  mathematidana  had  demanded  the  space  of 
some  idontik^  was  sdved  b/  Euler  in  three  days,  but  the 
effort  threw  him  into  a  fever  which  endangered  his  life  and 
deprived  him  of  the  use  <^  his  r^t  eye.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  X^ris  in  1738  adjudged  the  prize  to  hia  memoir 
on  the  nature  and  properties  o£  fire,  and  in  1740  his 
treatise  on  the  tides  shared  the  prize  with  those  of  Colin 
M'aclaurin  and  Daniel  Bernoulli, — a  higher  honour  than  if 
Iio  hod  carried  it  away  from  inferitv  rivals 

In  1741  Euler  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
Cfreat  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy  <d  Sdencea  and  professor  of  mathematics.  Ha 


enriched  the  lass  Tolnme<rf  the  JfjEEof^  or  Miscfllaniss  of 
Berlin  with  five  memoirs,  and  these  wen  fdlowed,  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity,  by  a  great  number  of  important 
reseorehesi  whieh  are  seattorad  thronghont  the  animal 
memoirs  of  the  Fmsnaa  Academy.  At  the  same  time  he 
cwtinned  bis  philosophical  contributions  to  the  Academy  (A 
St  Fetenboig,  whidi  granted  him  a  poinon  in  1743.  The 
respect  in  whtch  he  was  heldbytiwBnsuana  was  strikingly 
shown  in  1760,  when  a  farm  he  oocnpied  near  Ghariotteo' 
buig  bappened  to  be  idllaged  by  the  invading  Russian  army 
On  its  being  Bseert^sed  that  the  farm  belwged  to  Enler, 
the  d^neral  immediately  onfared  eompenaatioD  to  be  paid, 
and  the  empreaa  Eliiaheth  sent  an  actditional  snn  ut  four 
thousand  crowns:  Ja  1766  Enler  with  dU&eoI^  obtuned 
pemissionfemi  the  king  of  Brnsaia  to  return  to  Fetenburg, 
to  which  he  had  been  ori^nally  invited  1^  Catherine  IL 
SoMi  after  hia  retoni  to  St  Fetrasbai^  a  cataract  formed  in 
hie  left  ej%  whieh  ultimately  deprived  him  almost  eQtirely 
of  sight  It  waa  in  these  dnnunstancei  that  he  dictated  to 
his  servant,  a  tailw's  apprentios^  who  was  abacdntely  devoid 
of  mathnnatical  kncmedge,  hia  Stemeni*  o/  Algebraf 
a  work  which,  dKmgh  purely  elementary,  dispk^a  the  mathe- 
matical genins  of  ita  antiiw,  and  ia  atill  recbmed  one  of 
the  bert  wm-ks  of  ita  elasL  Another  Wk  to  whidi  he  aet 
himself  immediatdy  after  hia  return  to  St  Fetersbnig  was 
the  prepantticn  of  hia  Ltttret  jl  hm  Prineem  ePAHtme^tu 
tur  fue^fua  nffeU  tU  Pkynjne  (3  vols.,  1768-72).  They 
were  written  at  the  reqneet  of  the  princess  of  AnhaltDessao. 
and  contain  an  admirably  dear  ezposititMi  of  the  principal 
facts  of  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  and  physical  astrouuny. 
Theory,  however,  is  frequenUy  unsoundly  apjdied  in  it,  and 
U  ia  to  be  observed  generally  tlmt  Euler's  strength  lay 
rather  in  pure  than  in  applied  mathematics.  In  1755  Euler 
had  beendecteda  fweigu  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sdencea 
at  Paris,  and  some  time  afterwards  the  academical  prise  was 
adjudged  to  three  of  his  memoirs  Coiuernvu;  the  Ituqualitu$ 
in  the  Motion!  of  the  JPlmete.  tb»  two  prize-qneeUons  pro- 
posed by  the  same  academy  for  1770  and  1773  were  de' 
signed  to  obtun  a  more  perfect  theory  ot  the  moop'a  motion. 
Euler,  assisted  by  Im  ddest  son  Jcdiana  Albert,  was  a  oom< 
petitor  for  these  prizes,  and  obtained  both.  Li  the  second 
memoir  he  reserved  for  forther  considNation  several  ine- 
qualities of  the  moon's  motion,  which  he  could  nof 
determine  in  his  first  theory  on  account  of  the  complicated 
cdculationa  in  which  the  method  he  then  employed  had 
engaged  him.  He  afterwards  reviewed  his  whole  theory 
with  the  assistance  of  his  son  and  Krafft  and  Lexell,  and 
pursued  hia  researches  until  he  had  constructed  the 
new  tables,  which  appeared,  together  with  the  great  work, 
in  1773.  Instead  confining  himself,  as  befbre,  to  the 
fruitless  integration  of  three  differential  equations  of  the 
second  degree,  which  are  furnished  by  mathematical 
prindples,  he  nduced  them  to  the  three  ordinatea  whidi 
determine  the  place  of  the  moon ;  and  he  divided  into 
classes  all  the  inequalities  of  that  planet,  as  far  as  the; 
depend  either  on  the  dongation.of  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
upon  the  eccentricity,  or  the  parallax,  or  the  inclination  of 
the  lunar  orbit  The  inherent  difficulties  of  this  task  were 
immensely  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Euler  was  virtually 
blind,  and  had  to  carry  all  the  elaborate  computations  it 
involved  in  his  memory.  A  further  difficulty  arose  from 
the  burning  of  his  house  and  the  destruction  of  tiie  greater 
part  of  hu  property  in  1771.  His  mannacripts  were 
fortnnatdy  preeerved.  His  own  life  waa  only  saved  by 
the  courage  of  a  native  of  Basd,  Peter  Grimmon,  who 
carried  him  out  of  the  burning  houses 

Some  time  after  this  the  celebrated  Wenzell,  by  conchin^f 
the  cataract,  restored  Euler's  sight ;  bnt  a  too  harah  use  of 
the  recovered  faculty,  along  with  some  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeons,  brought  abont  a  relapse.   With  the 
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Byiafatnw*  of  Jul  taoMf  and  of  Xiafft  aiid  Lexell,  howerer, 
he  contimted  his  labonra,  neither  the  lots  his  sight  oor 
the  infimiities  of  an  advaoced  sga  being  sufBewnt  to  check 
his  aetirity.  Haring  engaged  to  {umieh  the  Academy  of 
Si  Fetersbn^  vith  as  many  memoirs  as  voold  he  sufficient 
to  eomplete  its  acts  for  tweaty  yean  after  hia  death,  he 
in  aeren  years  transmitted  to  the  academy  ahove  seventy 
memoin,  and  left  above  two  hundred  morc^  which  ware 
lerised  and  completed  by  another  hand. 

Eoler's  knowledge  was  more  general  than  might  have  been 
ezpeeted  in  one  who  had  panned  with  sndt  unremitting 
ataour  mathautics  and  astronomy  as  hia  faTontite  stndiea 
He  had  made  very  oonBidenUe  progress  in  medical, 
botanical,  and  chemical  stnence,  and  he  was  an  excelleut 
dsasical  adidbr,  and  extensive^  read  in  general  literature. 
He  was  much  indebted  to  an  uncommon  memory,  which 
seemed  to  retain  erery  idea  that  was  conreyed  to  it^  either 
from  reading  or  meditation.  He  could  repeat  the  ^ntitt 
of  Vi^^  from  the  be^oning  to  the  end  without  heaitation, 
and  indicate  the  first  and  last  line  oE  every  page  of  the 
edition  which'  he  used.  Eater's  constitution  was  uncom- 
monly vigorous,  and  his  general  health  was  always  good. 
He  was  enabled  to  continoe  his  laboun  to  the  very  dose 
of  his  life^  so  that  it  waa  said  of  him  that  he  ceased  to 
calculate  and  to  breathe  at  nearly  the  same  moment.  His 
last  subject  of  investigation  waa  the  motion  of  balloons, 
and  the  last  subject  on  which  he  oonvened  was  the  newly 
discovered  planet  Hersehel.  On  the  18th  Septnnber  1783, 
whilst  he  vras  amnuog  himself  at  tea  with  one  of  hia  grand- 
children, he  was  stniek  with  apople^,  which  terminated 
his  'illustrious  career  at  the  age  of  seventy-ux.  Euler's 
genius  was  great,  and  his  iivdustry  still  groater.  His 
works,  if  printed  in  their  completeness,  would  occupy  from 
60  to  80  quarto  volumea  He  was  simple  and  upright  in 
his  character,  and  had  a  strong  religions  faith.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  secood  wife  being  a  half-sister  of  his 
first,  and  he  had  a  numerous  family,  several  of  whom 
attained  to  distinction,  His  iloge  was  written  for  the 
French  Academy  by  Condorcet,  and  an  account  of  his  life, 
with  a  list  of  his  works,  was  written  by  Von  Fuss,  the 
secretary  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St  Petenbnrg. 

The  worlcs  vhich  Enler  pabUshcd separately  are— Diiwrtaf/o  pJitf- 
ixca  de  Sono,  Basel,  1727,  in  4to;  iltehanita,  tit*  IfUH$  icienlta 
analylice  exposiCa,  Peterab.,  1736,  in  2  vol*,  ito;  Blnhitunif  in 
dit  ArUhTiulik,  ibid.  1738,  in  S  vols.  8to,  in  German  and  Rnunau  ; 
Tealamtn  JVows  Theories  Musicoe,  ibid.  1739,  in  4to  ;  MttkoduM 
iAveniendi  liatai  ettnas,  maximi  tuiininioe  jirajrritlQiU  gaudenUs, 
Lanunne,  1744,In4to;  TKtwtainolHuiK  PlantUarun  tt  Cometonniij 
Berlin,  1744  in  4to;  SeantmrrtHng,  etc.,  or  ABiwcrs  to  diflerent 
Questions  Tesnecting  Cometa,  ibid.  1744,  in  8vo ;  A>im  OrundsUze, 
etc.,  or  New  Principlea  of  Artillery,  translated  from  the  English  of 
Benjamin  Robins,  with  notes  and  illustraliona,  ibid.  1745,  in  8to  ; 
O/Hueula  varii  argumtnU,  Ibid.  1746-Sl,  in  9  vols  4to ;  A'ora 
It  tmmcUe  Tabula  od  leat  Zuwe  nmpulaniit,  ibid.  1746,  in  4to ; 
Tabulte  A^ronomiea  Sob's  el  Lu«er,  ibid.  4to  ;  Oedtivken,  etc.,  or 
Thoughts  on  the  Elements  of  Bodies,  ibid.  4to  ;  Jieltung  dtr  Gotl- 
lichen  Ofcnbarung,  etc.,  Defence  of  Divine  Revelation  against  Ins 
thinkers,  ibid,  1747,  in  4to ;  Inimdsclio  in  Avalytin  Infinilorum, 
Lausanne,  1748,  in  2  vols.  4to ;  Sclmtia  J/amlii,  wh  Tnrtalvs  da 
emutrumdia  ac  dxrigtndis  navibus,  PetersK  1740,  in  8  vols.  4to; 
Theoria  moliu  Lvnm^  Bcilin,  1753,  in  4to  ;  Disatrtatio  da  principio 
minimce  aditmia,  una  cun  emmint  Objedionum  cl.  pnf.  KmniyH, 
ibid.  1753,  in  8vo;  In^ifutiotua  Calculi  Differtntiatit,  euia  tj>" 
vsu  in  analtjsi  lnfiniloruv\  aedeartna  Serierum,i\Ai.  1765,  in4to; 
i'oMstructw  Lcnlium  D'yectitarum,  etc,  Petcrsb.  1762,  in  4to; 
Thtoria  moiua  corporum  solidornm  mii  rigidtfmm,  Rostock,  1765, 
in  4to;  iHslUntimes  CalcvH  InUgnlia,  Fctersb.  1768-1770,  in  8 
vols.  4to  ;  Leftna  d  irtt*  Prineesi  0"  Mtetnagne  ntr  quelqvtt  mJrU 
da  Physique  a  Phaosophie,  Pctrrab.  1768-1772,  in  3  vols.  8vo ; 
Anltilunq  xur  Algebra,  or  introduclioo  to  Algebra,  ibid.  1770,  in 
8vo  ;  JHoplrica,  ibid.  1767-1771,  in  3  vols.  4to;  Theoria  motuum 
Lunea  nova  wulhodo  perlraclala,  ibid.  1772,  in  4to  j  Jioces  Tuhula 
Lunarta,  ibid,  in  8vo ;  Th/oria  amptiU  da  la  anttrvHion  H  da /la 
tnanauvra  das  Yaitataux,  ibid.  1778,  in  8»0  ;  telairdmmenU  tur 
itabliaaamenU  en  faveur  tant  dta  Veuves  qua  dea  Jforti,  withont  » 
date ;  OpuKula  AnalytUa,  Fetcisb.  178»-1785,  in  S  vids.  4to.  f 
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EUMENSS,  a  native  of  Cardis,  a  city  in  the  Thradan 
Chersonesus,  was  bom  360  B.a,  ud  died  in  315.  At  i 
very  early  age  he  wss  employed  as  private  secretary  bj 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  and  on  the  death  of  that  priace 
be  was  continued  in  the  same  office  by  Alexander.   In  Uiii 
capacity  he  accompanied  Alexander  into  A^    The  esteos 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  royal  master  waa  provod  hj 
his  being  retained  in  confidence  in  spite  of  the  enmity  ii 
Hephsestion,  by  hia  appmntment  to  a  high  militaiy  com- 
mand, and  by  h.'-  marriage  to  Artonis,  tlie  daughter  of 
Artalnzua    Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  provinces 
and  armies  were  divided  amongst  his  generals,  and  tlie 
countriea  assigned  to  Eumenes  were  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonu,  with  the  sea-coast  of  Fontus  as  far  aa  Tmpezua; 
but  as  Uiey  were  not  yet  subdued,  Leonnatns  and  Antigonui 
were  charged  by  Ferdiccas  to  put  him  in  poasesuoa 
Antigtmus,  however,  disregarded  the  orden  of  Ferdicess; 
and  Leonnatus,  havit  g  ia  vain  attempted  to  induce  Eumenes 
to  accompany  him  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater  is 
Europe,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  his  life.  Enmeae^ 
however,  escaped  his  vengeance  and  joined  Peniiccas,  wko 
assisted  him  in  taking  posseerion  of  Cappadocia.  Wm 
Craterus  and  Antijiater,  having  reduced  Qreece^  detennined 
to  pass  into  Aua  and  overthrow  the  power  of  Ferdiocu, 
thwr  first  blow  was  umed  at  Cappadocia ;  and  ui  tlis 
emergency  Eumenes  was  appointed  commander  of  sQ  tie 
forces  in  the  neighbouring  eountries.    But  to  tiiis  Xeopto- 
lemos,  me  of  tile  genenis,  refused  to  submit ;  and  heiog 
defeated  by  Eumenes,  he  fled  to  Antipater  and  Ocatctna. 
The  presence  of  Antipater  waa  required  in  Cilicia,  and  tbe 
army  destined  to  act  agunst  Eumenes  was  therefore  com- 
manded by  Craterus  aud  Neoptolemus.    They  were,  hov- 
ever,  completely  defeated  j  Neoptolemus  was  hilled,  and 
Craterus  died  of  his  wounds,  321  B.a    'When  the  Mace- 
donian chiefs  received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  two  of 
their  generals  by  one  whom  they  considered  a  stranger, 
only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Ferdicuaa,  they  con- 
demned Eumenes  to  death,  and  charged  Antipater  and 
Antigonus  with  the  execution  of  their  order.  Eumenes 
was  at  firet  sneceasful,  but  being  defeated  through  tiie 
treachery  of  one  of  his  officers,  he  fled  to  Nora,  a  strong 
fortress  on  the  confines  of  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia.  Hera 
he  made  a  successful  resistnnze,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Olyoipias  to  command  the  army  against 
Antigonus,  whose  intciiliona  could  no  longer  bo  naistindei- 
stood.    Ho  gained  a  battle  against  his  adversary,  but  an- 
fortunately  lost  tbe  baggage  and  women  belonging  to  Lii 
Macedonian  phalanx.   Antigonus  oiFcred  to  restore  tbcm 
on  condition  that  tbe  soldiers  would  surrender  Eumenes 
into  bin  hands,  Tbe  offer  was  complied  with,  and  Eumenes, 
having  been  tbus  basely  betrayed,  was  put  to  death  in  tiie 
forty-fifth  year  of  bis  aga    (Plutarch,  Zi/<  t^JSumoM, 
Nepos;  Diodor.  Sic,  xviii.  30.) 
EUMENIDES.    Sre  ERiWTEa. 

EUNAPIUS,  a  Greek  sophist  and  historian,  bom  at 
Sardis  347  a.d.  In  bis  native  city  he  studied  tinder  bi:i 
relative  the  sophist  Cbrysantbius,  from  nlioni  it  is  siijiposcd 
that  he  imbibed  the  enmity  to  CbrUtianity  whicli  his 
works  display.  While  still  a  youth  be  went  to  Athene 
where  he  became  a  favourite  pupil  of  Prnacresiua.  lie 
possessed  a  considerable  knowladge  of  modicin&  In  his 
later  years  be  seems  to  have  rcsidod  at  VStlicns,  tcncliing 
rhetoric.  Tbcro  is  evidence  that  ho  was  still  living  in  tbo 
reign  of  tbe  younger  Theodosiua.  He  waa  the  author  ef 
two  works,  one  entitled  Lives  of  tie  Sophixls  {Uioi  ^tAotro^ 
KoX  tjw^urraiy),  and  the  other  consisting  of  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  Dcxippus.  Tbo  former  work  is  still  extant, 
bnt  of  tbo  latter  only  oxocrpts  remain.  Tbo  style  of  both 
Works  is  bad,  and  they,  are-  writtm  in  a^sirtrit  of  bitter 
I  hostility  to  Christianity.    Tli    'im>  o/ thtlSi^isttf  wucii 
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doala  cluellj  witli  the  eontomporaries  id  the  author,  ia  yala- 
able  as  the  odIj  source  for  the  history  of  the  philosophy  of 
that  period.  The  best  iBdition  is  that  of  Boissonade  with 
notes  hy  Wyttenbaeh  (Amsterdam,  1822).  See  a  notice  of 
E.maptus  hy  Coosia  in  his  Fragmeats  j:Ailosophique§  pour 
tervir  a  Chistoirt  d»  la  philosophu  (1865). 

E^NOMIUS,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  extreme  or 
&.Domoean  Ariaos,  who  are  sometimes  accordingly  called 
Enaomians,  was  bora  at  Dacon  in  Cappadocia  early  in 
the  iih.  centnry.  Under  the  adviee  of  the  Arian  bidiop 
Seoundus  of  Antioob,  he  was  sent  to  Alexandria  to  atndy 
theology  nndet  Acting  whose  secretary  be  became  He 
afterwards  came  under  this  influence  of  Endoxios  of 
AnUochf  where  he  was  ordained  deacon.  On  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Eiidoxius  lis  was  appointed  1»shop  of  Cyzicos 
in  360.  In  this  position  he  gave  nnrestrunal  ntterance 
to  his  extreme  Arian  views,  wiUi  lihe  result  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Carious  lodged  a  complaint  against  Lim,  and 
Eudoxios  was  compelled,  by  command  of  the  emperor 
Oonstantine,  to  depose  him  from  the  bishoprio  within  a 
year  of  his  elsTation  to  it  Doring  the  reigns  of  Julian 
ths  Apostate  and  Jovian,  he  resided  iu  Constantinople  in 
close  inteioonrse  witb  Aetin^  consolidating  an  heretical  party 
and  consecrating  schismatical  bishops.  He  next  lesided  at 
ChalcedoD,  from  vhieb  he  was  banished  to  Uanritania  by 
the  emperor  Yalens  for  harbonr'ing  ths  rebel  Fiooopiu^ 
He  was  reoJIed,  however,  before  be  reaebed  bis  destination. 
In  383  tlw  empsror  Theodosius,  who  bad  demanded  a 
declaration  of  faith  from  all  party  leaders,  pnnisbed 
Eonomins  for  eontlnntng  to  teach  his  distinctive  doctrines, 
by  banishing  him  to  Ualmyris  in  Mosua.  He  afterwards 
reuded  at  Chaleedon  and  at  Cxsarea  in  Cappadocia,  from 
which  he  was  exjwUed  by  the  inhabitants 'fur  writing 
against  their  bishop  BasiUns.  His  last  days  were  spent  at 
Daoora  his  birthplace,  where  he  died  about  394.  The 
writings  of  Ennomios  were  hold  in  high  repntation  by 
hb  party,  and  their  influence  was  so  mndi  dreaded  by  the 
orthodox,  that  more  than  one  imperial  edict  was  issaoil 
for  their  destmetion({7odL  Fkeod.,  xvL  34).  Conseqasntly 
bis  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Komtns,  mentioned 
by  the  historian  Socrates,  and  his  epbUes,  mentioned  by 
Fhilostorgins  and  Fhotins,  are  no  longer  extant.  His 
flist  apologetieal  work  ^ATokarftfrucit),  written  probably 
about  360  or  365,  has  been  entirely  recovered  from  the 
celebrated  refutation  of  it  by  Basilius,  and  may  be  found 
in  Fabridns's  Bibl.  Or.^  viii,  pp.  263-305,  A  second 
apoli^,  written  before  379  {Mp  AnXoy&t  inKoyia), 
exists  only  in  the  quotations  given  from  it  in  a  rof ntation 
by  Qregory  of  Nyasa.  The  exposition  of  futh  (^EisSmi 
TTJ9  vftrnoK),  called  forth  by  the  above-mentioned  demand 
of  Theodosius,  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  edited  by 
Yalesius  in  his  notes  to  Socrates,  and  by  Rettberg  in  his 
iianaUiana.  The  doctrine  of  Ennomios,  as  displayed,  in 
these  works,  was  developed  by  an  ezolnsively  logical 
application  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  unity  of  Qod 
to  the  orthodox  Triaitarian  view.  Denying  alike  the 
homooasien  and  the  homoioosiau  theory,  he  was  dialecti- 
cally  probably  the  ablest  and  most  consistent  defender  of 
Anomosanism,  or  the  doctrine  according  to  which  the  Son 
is  essentially  or  sabstantially  different  from  the  Father. 
According  to  Socrates  (v.  24),  Eunomius  carried  hjs 
doctrine  to  a  practical  issae  by  altering  the  bi^tismal 
formula.  Instead  of  baptising  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
he  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Creator  and  into  the  death 
of  Christ.  This  alteration  was  regarded  by  the  orthodox 
OS  so  serious  that  Eunomians  on  returning  to  the  choreh 
were  re-baptized,  though  the  Arians  were  not.  The 
Eanomian  heresy  was  formally  condemned  by  the  oecu- 
menical conncil  of  Constantinople.  The  sect  maintained 
separate  existence  for  some  time,  but  gradually  fell 


away  owing  to  internal  divisions.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Whiston's  Sunomianitmua  Redimvut  contains  on  Ftg^wh 
translation  of  the  first  apology  of  Eunomins. 

EUNUCH  (cvravxot))  an  emasculated  person.  From 
remote  antiquity  among  the  Orientals,  as  also  at  a  later 
period  in  Qreece,  eunuchs  were  employed  to  take  charge 
of  the  women,  or  generally  as  ehambertavu^ — whence  the 
name^  ol  cSv^  iwmist  those  who  have  charge  <rf 
the  bedchamber.  Their  position  in  the  harems  of  princes 
affording  them  the  ready  means  of  access  to  the  royal  person, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  th^  were  frequentiy  enabled  to 
exerciae  on  important  influence  over  princes,  and  even  to 
raise  themselves  to  stations  itf  great  trust  and  power.  Benoe 
t)ie  term  eunuch  in  Egypt  came  to  be  applied  to  any  tovri 
officer,  whethw  a  castratus  or  not  The  vulgar  notion  that 
eanuchs  are  necessarily  deficient  in  courage  and  in  inteDeo- 
tual  vigonr  is  amply  refuted  by  history.  We  are  told,  for 
example,  hy  Herodotus  that  in  Persia  tiiey  were  espedally 
prized  for  tlkoir  fidelity  j  and  they  were  frequentiy  promoted 
to  the  highest  offices.  Nanes,  the  famous  general  under 
Justinian,  was  a  ennnch,  as  was  also  Hermias,  governor 
of  Atamea  in  Mysia,  to  whose  manes  the  great  Aristotie 
offered  sacrifices,  besides  celebrating  the  praises  of  his 
patron  and  friend  in  a  poem  (stiU  extant),  addressed 
to  YirtHt  (see  Lucianls  dialogue  entitled  Eunuehut). 
To  multiply  instances  were  snperflnous.  The  capacity  of 
this  class  ttf  persons  for  poblio  affairs  is  strikingly  iUnstrated 
by  the  histories  of  Ftt^  India,  ud  China;  and  we  need 
only  allude  to  the  power  eonrciaed  by  the  eunndu  under 
the  later  Roman  emperaSi  The  hideous  trade  ti.  castrating 
boys  to  be  sold  as  annuchs  fw  Moslem  harems  has  contitined 
to  modem  time^  the  prinnpal  district  whence  they  are 
taken  bung  ths  inland  ot  north-eastern  Africa.  As  the 
lor^r  proportion  of  children  die  after  the  operation  (gene- 
rally total  removal),  auch  as  recover  fetch  at  least  three  or 
four  times  the  ordinary  price  of  slaves.  Even  more  vile, 
as  being  practised  among  a  dvUised  European  nation,  his 
been  the  Italian  practice  of  castrating  boys  to  prevent  the 
natural  development  of  the  voice,  in  order  to  train  them  as 
adalt  soprano  angers,  snch  as  might  till  lately  be  heard 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  Hough  snch  mntilation  is  a  crime 
punishable  with  severity,  the  supply  of  "  soprani "  never 
failed  so  long  as  their  musical  powers  were  in  demand  in 
high  quarters.  Driven  long  ago  from  the  Italian  stage  by 
public  opinion,  they  remained  the  mnsical  glory  and  mond 
shame  of  the  papal  choir  till  the  accession  of  the  present 
pope  (Leo  XIIL),  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  get 
rid  of  them.  'Mention  must  here  also  be  made  of  tiie 
class  of  voluntary  eunuchs,  who  have  emasoulated  them- 
selves, w  cansed  the  operation  to  be  pi-rfonned  on  themj 
for  the  avoidance  of  sexual  sin  or  femptation.  This 
unnatural  development  of  asceticism  appears  iu  early 
,  Christian  ages,  its  votaries  acting  on  the  texts  Mat 
xiz,  12,  V.  28-30.  Origen's  case  is  the  most  celebrated 
example,  and  by  the  3d  century  there  had  arisen  a  sect 
of  eunuchs,  of-  whom  Augustine  says  (De  Hoerm.^  e.  37), 
"Yalesii  et  setpsos  castrant  et  hospites  snos,  hoc  modo 
existimentes  Deo  se  debere  servire  "  (see  Neander,  Hialorij 
cf  Ckr.  Church,  vol  ii.  p.  462;  Bingham,  Antiq.  Ckr. 
ChureK,  book  iv,  chap.  8).  Sach  practices  have  been 
always  opposed  by  the  general  body  of  the  Christian 
churches,  but  have  not  even  now  ceased.  It  recentiy  came 
into  notice  how  large  aod  prosperous  a  secret  sect  of  the 
kind  exists  in  Russia,  whose  practice  of  castration  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  name  of  Skopsi,  by  which  they  are  commonly 
described.  (For  details  see  F.  v.  Stein  in  ZeitKhrift  fUr 
Ethnctogie,  1875,  p.  37,  and  Journal  of  Anthropotogf,  1870; 
also  Hazthausen,  Butnatk  Empire,  vol  L)  (>.B.T.) 

EUPATORIA.  a  seaport  town  of  European  Russia,  at 
the  head  of  a  circle  in  the  government  of  Taiiri  Ja,  ab  >ut  5U 
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miles  N.W.  of  Simplieropof,  on  a  aaaiy  promontory  in  the 
north  of  Ealamita  Bay,  in  45°  1 2'  N.  lai  and  33*  5'  K  long. 
Of  iti  nomeroui  eedesiutical  buildings,  vhich  oomprise  16 
jnosques,  three  synagogues,  an  Anneidan,  an  Orthodox,  and 
a  Catiiolio  cbnrch,  only  trro  are  of  special  interest,  the 
Karaite  synagogue  and  one  of  the  mosques,  irhich  has  four- 
teen cupolas,  and  is  built  after  the  plan  of  St  Sophia  in  Con> 
Btantinople.  The  shipping  accommodation  is  poor,  the  port 
or  rather  roadstead  having  a  sandy  bottom,  and  being 
exposed  to  violent  storms  from  tiie  N.K  SmoU  vessels  cast 
anchor  near  the  town  in  a  depth  of  18  or  15  feet  The 
trade  is  priocipally  in  grain,  skins,  coivh'''r,  felt,  talloiv,  and 
salt.  In  1661,  out  of  a  population  of  7081,  3122  were 
Mahometans,  1228  Karaite  Jews,  and  175  Talmudists.  In 
1871  the  total  was  8294. 

It  is  beliered  that  in  th«  6th  cestitiy  B.o.  tbero  irns  a  town 
CoroDitiB,  in  this  fart  of  the  Cbersooue,  uid  tecording  to  some 
antboritirs  itwoi  near  this  spot  tliatamilitarv  post  called  Eupatorinm 
wu  established  in  the  Ist  century  A.D.  by  biophantea,  the  general 
of  Utthnwittea  Eupator.  Abont  the  end  of  tn«  I5th  centniy  the 
Tatar*  built  the  fortress  of  Geileri  on  the  present  site,  and  it  becamo 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Crimea.  It  wai  oo- 
cnpied  for  the  Orst  time  oy  tlie  Rassians  under  Marshal  Uunich  in 
'1789,  and  for  the  second  time  in  1771  hj  Frince  Dolgorukotf,  Its 
annexation  to  Russia  took  place  in  178S,  and  in  the  followine  year 
It  was  made  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  Inl854the  Anglo-French 
troops  wt^re  landed  at  £upaloria,  and  in  February  1855  the  town 
^ns  occupied  by  the  Tuikiih  forces  under  Omer  Foaho. 

EUPEN'  (French  Neau),  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the 
district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hill 
and  Vesriro,  on  the  Rhenish  railway,  9  miles  south  of  Aix- 
la-Cbapelle.  It  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  and 
besides  cloth  and  buckskin  milts,  it  has  net  and  glove 
manuhetories,  aoapworki,  dyeworks,  tanneries,  and 
breweries,  and  also  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle, 
butter,  and  cheese  It  has  a  Protestant  and  6  Catholic 
churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  town  school  of  a  high 
grade,  an  orphanage,  a  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum.  Eupen  until  1801  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria,  and  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Limburg, 
but  at  the  peace  of  Lnn^ville  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
France,  and  in  1814  into  that  of  Prussia.  The  population 
iu  1875  was  14,895. 

EUPHORBIUM,  an  ncrid  dnll-yellow  or  brown  resin, 
consisting  of  the  concreted  mtlky  juice  of  EtqAorlna  resini- 
ffra,  Berg.,  a  cactus-like  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order 
EuphorbiacesB,  indigenous  to'^Iorocco.  It  is  procured  by 
making  incisions  in  the  branches  of  the  plants  and  allowing 
the  juice  to  harden  in  the  beat  of  the  sun.  In  collecting 
it,  tbe  protection  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  by  a  cloth  is 
requisite,  as  the  dust  occasions  violent  sneezing  if  inhaled. 
Euphorbium  has  a  taste  at  first  little  marked,  but  afterwards 
hot  and  acrid.  It  dissulres  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  turpen- 
tine ;  in  water  it  is  only  slightly  soluble.  Its  constituents, 
according  to  Fliickiger,  are  36  per  cent  of  an  amort)hous 
resin,  to  which  the  drug  owes  its  acridity,''and  22  per  cenL 
of  eiiphorbon, — together  with  mucilage,  malates,  and  mineral 
compounds.  Pliny  states  that  the  name  of  the  drug  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  Euphorbus,  the  physician  of  Juba 
ir.,  king  of  Mauritania.  In  former  times  euphorbium  was 
▼alued  in  medicine  .for  its  drastic,  purgative,  and  emetic 
properties ;  and  as  an  errhine  it  is  still  occasionally  resorted 
to.  |iOn  account  of  the  violence  of  its  action,  it  requires  to 
be  mixTd  for  use  with  starch  or  flour.  As  a  v&sicant  it  has 
been  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cantharidos  in  veterinary 
practice, 

.  See  FlQckiger  and  Ilanbnry,  Pharmacoyraphia,  liXi ;  Benllcy 
and  Trinien,  Medical  Plants,  tab.  2«. 

EUPHORIOX,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  was  the 
ion  of  Polymnetus,  and  wa.^  born  at  Chalcis  in  EuIkwi  in  tljo 
>2Cth  01ymx>iad,  274_ii.c''  }Io  studiud  philosiipliy  under 


Laeydeg  and  Prytants,  and  poetry  under  Arcliebniiu  ^ 
Therean.  After  amassing  great  wealth,  he  retired  (231  ec.)  i 
to  the  conrt  of  Syria,  and  there  assisted  Antiochns  tht  I 
Qrcat  in  forming  the  royal  library  at  Antiocb,  which  it  «u 
intended  should  rival  that  of  Alexandria ;  and  in  this  em- 
ployment he  died  probably  about  200  blc.  Uis  poetry  ins 
principally  epic,  but  he  was  also  an  epigrammatiat,  and  hi 
besides  been  supposed,  though  without  sufficient  leason,  tc 
have  written  dramas.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  hb  vorks 
have  been  preserved;  but  from  the  opinions  expresw 
by  ancient  writers,  it  appears  that  he  was  constantly  it 
search  of  archaic  and  obsolete  expressions,  and  timt  tbe 
etudite  character  of  his  allusions  rendered  bim  so  obscnn 
as  to  be  understood  with  difficulty,  Uis  works  spimi 
to  have  been  popular  as  late  as  the  times  of  the  empcnn 
Tiberins. 

The  fregmonta  haro  been  edited  by  lleineko  nndrr  tbe  title  Dt 
E'lphorionia  Chnlciiltiistt  Vita  et  Scrijitit,  Ac,  Dautzic,  1823.  Tliii 
work  irith  ttmcndmrnts  has  been  published  by  lleinclcg  in  lii 
AutUclA  Altxtmlriita,  Berlin,  1843,  See  also  Cliulon's  F*$li  Ud- 
Uniei,  roL  a.  \t.  Sllj  Fabrieina,  Bib.  Gfaf.,n\.  i.  p.5Ui  UtfRf, 
Dt  Eiijthm-ioiu,  Excurt.  iii.  ad  Virg.  Sued,  and  £jcenn.  T.  orf^  I 
ii.  I 

EUPHRANOIt,  a  pnintor  and  atatuary  of  Greece,  aha 
flourished  about  tbe  middle  of  4th  century  B.a,  Tul»n 
in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  but,  having  pracUsed  bii  ut 
and  aequirod  his  renown  at  Athens,  is  always  iAatiki  \ 
with  tbe  Athenian  school  la  sculptnre  he  produced  a 
great  numborof  pieces,  from  colossal  lifo-figures  io  drinking 
cups.  Of  the  finest  of  these,  a  figure  of  Paris,  a  beautiful 
copy  now  exists  in  tho  llnseo  Fio-dementino  in  the 
Vatican.  His  principal  pictorial  work  vos  extant  in  tbs 
time  of  Fausanias  in  ono  of  tho  porches  of  the  CeranucBs. 
It  represented  on  one  side  of  the  wall  the  twelve  gods,  wi 
on  the  other  Theseus  as  tho  founder  of  the  equal  pulitj  ol 
Athene  Among  tho  pupils  of  Euphranor  were  Antidotui, 
Carmaaides,  and  Leonidus  of  Anthedon.  Ho  was  ihe 
author  of  some  works  on  colour  and  proportion,  vbicli 
seem  to  have  been  the  chancteristio  excelleuces  of  hit  ova 
pieces, 

EUPHRATES.  '  The  Euphrates  has  been  one  of  tbi 
best  known  rivers  of  the  worid  from  the  remotest  antiqnitr. 
It  may  be  considered,  roughly  speaking,  u  divided  ate 
three  portions,  tho  upper,  middle,  and  lower  diviHOois 
each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  special  physical  festuni, 
and  each  of  which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  ia  tbt 
worid's  history,  retaining  to  tlie  present  day  monamatal 
evidence  of  Uie  races  who  have  liued  its  bonks.  Tht 
upper  division  it  formed  of  two  armi,  called  nspectirel; 
the  Fr&t^  and  tbe  Mnr&d  (different  forma  in  all  probolnlity 
of  the  same  name),  which  rise,  the  one  a  short  distance  lo 
the  N,£.  of  Erzoroum,  and  tho  other  to  theN.W.  of  Lake 
Van  near  Dtyadlu,  and  which  untto  in  tho  vieinity  ol 
Keban  Maaden,  about  39'  N*.  lat  and  30*  £.  long,  on  tbe 
Ii  igh  road  conducting  from  Sivaa  to  Diarbekir.  lliis  upper 
division  of  the  river  bisects  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
has  thus  been  traversed  by  all  the  nations  who  Ust 
passed  successively  from  Asia  into  eastom  Europe.  It 
still  exhibits  at  Palo^  at  Molatfoh,  and  in  some  othor  plnecs 
on  tho  predpitouB  rocks  which  form  its  banks;  cuneifono 
iiMcriptions  of  the  Scylho-Arian  dynasty,  whidi  ruled  in 
Armenia  in  the  8th  century  aa    Here  the  genera! 


*  Tlte  original  name  of  Iho  Eoplirates,  /itimt  or  Puml,  repm tnf 
proWblf  a  vory  oM  Aiiatle  root,  /iur  or  Pur  (rorrc*)  win  ling  tbe 
Wel»li  Jlwno  and  KnglUli  "  ponr"),  with  a  Somllic  fominino  cmWu;- 
The  full  form  of  llv/ral,  wlicnco  tlie  Cr.  E^parqt,  is  first  foiwd  in 
tlic  intcriiitioni  of  Uariiii  IlyiilAsgic*,  the  iiiiliiil  oyllalilo  having  ben 
I.refixci  opjinrciilly  l.y  tlio  Pcrsinns,  in  opJei^jto.ol.lain  a  wtobh 
Arian  etymolo^'y  for  Dip  jtame  Jlf/inl,  iiit,nir}-in;!^liO  good  b1ioiii>* 
iT\K."  *  Til*  fliicinl  mnt  f.tir  is  jH  rliniMi  to  bo  iGCogulzcd  lu  Oiiry'ilkliOi 
Klia-lmrf  and  suuie  otittr  naini;*,^ 
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chaneter  of  tlia  Enplmtei  Ii  that  of  m  riTer  ot  the  flnt 
onUr  ttrnggUng  through  high  hUIi  or  nUwr  low  moontftba, 
pnJoneat^M  of  the  diain  of  Anti-Tanm^  and  making  an 
exceedingljr  tortuous  covne  ai  it  forcei  its  way  orer  a  XMky 
or  d'pebbl/  bed  fnnn  one  natoral  barrier  to  awAher.  M 
it  winds  round  iti  nnmarona  barrlen  it  eaniee  ooearionallj 
toward!  each  of  the  eazdlual  ymtt  a  ooniide.vbla  bodj  of 
water  and  is  shallow  eno^h  in  aoma  placea  fw  loaded 
camels  to  pass  in  autonuif  tiie  water  rising  to  about  i{  feet 
The  general  direction  of  the  left  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  is  termed  the  Unrid-ehiii,  and  which,  rising  near 
Diyadtn,  skirts  the  plains  both  of  MAsh  and  Klia^t,  is 
westerly  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  right  arm  near 
Keban  Moaden.  This  right  ann  again,  which  rises  near 
Erzerotun,  and  which,  though  of  inferior  length  and  sise^ 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  true  Euphrates,  runs  south- 
westuiy  by  Erzingin  Kamakh  {Kummik  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  Or.  Ko/t/  ayip^)  and  Egin  to  the  point  of  junction. 
There,  howeve-,  the  direction  of  the  river  changes.  Meet- 
ing obliquely  the  AQti-Taoms,  which  afterwarda  rises  into 
the  Jdjik-dagh  (the  Mount  Abas  of  antiquity),  it  is  forced 
to  the  south  through  some  very  pracqiitons  gorges  to  the 
vicinity  of  Malatleh.  It  then  eroasea  the  bn^en  country 
between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  and  finally  forcea  its 
way  through  ths  latter  range  hi  a  sueosssioa  of  rapids  and 
cataracts  for  a  space  of  about  40  miles,  till  it  emerges  up<m 
the  great  Syrian  plain,  a  short  distance  aboTe  BamsAt,  the 
ancient  Samosata,  where  Ludan  dwelt  and  wrote.  The 
Euphrates  now  enters  on  its  middle  division,  which  may  be 
oonridered  to  extend  from  Samsit  to  Hit,  Hie  direetton 
here  is  at  fiiat  aW.,  then  &,  and  afterwards  B.S.  froia 
about  the  36th  parallel  of  latitude  to  its  embonduira  im  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  river  in  this  part  of  ita  oouaa  nuu 
through  a  valley  of  a  few  miles  in  width,  whioh  it  baa 
eroded  in  the  rocky  surface,  and  which,  being  mora  er  less 
covered  with  allnvial  soil,  is  pretty  generally  anltivatad  hf 
artificial  irrigation.  The  method  <^  irrigaticm  is  peculiar, 
duns  of  solid  masonry  being  run  into  the  bed  of  Uie  river, 
frequently  from  both  sides  at  once,  so  as  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  stream  and  thns  to  give  a  water  power  of  several 
feet  in  height  which  is  used  to  tnm  a  gigantic  wheel  sonia- 
Umes  40  feet  In  diameter.  The  water  ia  tiius  raised  to  a 
trough  at  ths  top  oi  the  dam,  and  from  thence  is  distoi- 
buted  among  the  gardens,  and  melon  beds,  and  rice  fields^ 
occupying  the  vaJley  between  the  immediate  bed  of  the 
river  and  the  rocky  banks  which  shot  it  out  fnnn  the  desert 
The  whoal^  which  are  <rf  the  most  primitive  eonstmction, 
being  made  ci  rough  branches  of  trees,  with  100  or  ISO 
rude  clay  vessels  slung  on  the  outer  edge,  raise  a  prodi|^ous 
amount  of  water,  and  are  moreover  exceedingly  picturesque, 
the  dams  or  aqueducts  to  which  they  are  attached  being 
often  formed  of  a  eeries  of  well-built  Qothio  arches;  but 
they  ate  great  impediments  to  navigation,  as  ibey  cause  a 
eunent  of  six  w  seven  knots  an  hour,  which  cannot  be 
aurmounted  by  any  ordinary  steam  power.  In  scane  parts 
of  the  river  300  of  these  wheels  have  been  counted  within 
a  apace  of  130  miles,  and  when  our  steamers  first  appeared 
upon  the  river,  not  for^  yean  ago,  at  least  one-third  oi 
the  wheels  were  in  working  order ;  but  they  have  since 
fallen  very  geDcrally  ioto  ruio,  ths  Arab  population,  which 
need  to  cultivate  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  haviug 
for  the  most  part  movid  further  off  into  the  desert  The 
rocks  which  form  the  river  banks  during  this  part  of  its 
conrse  are  composed  of  gypsum,  sandstons,  and  ew^omer- 
ate  with  mica  and  felspar,  and  at  some  points^  as  at 
Helebf  Jelebl  (the  ZabA  andZaU  of  the  Arabs)  approach 
dooe  to  the  water^  edge.  Beyond  the  rocky  banks  on 
both  aidas  Is  the  opu^  desert,  covered  in  spring  with  a 
Uxuriant  nrdare^  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  ths 
Jilack  tent  o'  the  Bedonfn,  the  great  triba  of  Bhamor  hold- 


ing tne  left  bank  or  Jozfrdh,  as  the  'Aneieh  pcMesa  th« 
right  bank  ot  Bhiniyoh.  The  miodle  course  of  the 
Eudir^  hu  also  playad  a  great  part  in  history.  In  very 
early  times  it  formed  a  bonndary  between  ibi  empire  of 
Assyria  to  tiie  east  and  the  great  nation  uf  the  Kl.*ite,  or 
HittitMs  to  the  west;  and  the  capital  ctf  the  latter  peop;.. 
known  in  Scripture  as  Ghrehemish  (S  Chna  xxxr.  iO), 
was  buOt  upon  its  banks.  The  ruins  of  this  dty,  now 
known  as  Yeiibolas,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  Hierapolis, 
have  bean  leoently  examined  by  Mr  Geo^  Smith,  and  aie 
found  to  contain  numeroos  well-preaerved  baa-reliefs 
(with  inscriptions  in  the  Hamathile  ehara^),  which 
promise  to  be  of  the  -  utmost  importanee  as  forming  the 
connecting  link  that  has  been  long  sought  between 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  In  the  vicinity  of  Hierapolis, 
or  Carchemish,  was  the  n{per  passage  of  the  Euphrates  on 
the  road  conducting  from  Syria  to  Nineveh.  The  aite  ia 
now  known  as  Bir  or  Birejek,  but  it  retained  the  title  of 
Zugma  (Greek,  Cw/na),  according  to  the  Arab  geographers, 
to  com^ratively  modem  times  (see  Yactkt  in  voce),  and  the 
remaina  of  tiie  old  bridge  were  still  to  be  seen  there  in  the 
7th  century  of  the  Hegira,  populariy  known  as  the  Jitr 
Memb^y  or  bridge  of  Memb^,  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Syriae 
Mab(^  or  Hieropolis.  Ths  lower  passage  of  the  Euphratea 
conducting  from  Syria  to  Babylonia,  which  retained,  among 
the  Greelu,  the  old  Semitic  title  of  Thapsaena  (or  Wtt\ 
1  Kings  T.  4,  &&),  is  usually  phused  at  Der,  200  miles 
lower  down  the  river ;  but  Captain  Lynch»  who  carefnlly 
examined  the  coun^,  would  prefer  the  position  of  Fhumak 
above  Bacea,  where  he  found  the  remains  of  an  ancleut 
bridge.  The  Euphrates  is  siqgnlariy  deficient  in  tribfttaries 
after  it  leaves  the  mountains;  with  the  exception,  in- 
deed, of  the  Sai\jtk  (Xiyyat  of  the  Giedcs)  and  the 
Sqfw  (Sangar  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions)  on  tlie 
right  bank,  and  the  SililA  and  KhoHr  on  the  left,  which 
have  retained  their  (nesent  nan-  a  unchanged  for  thirty 
eentnriee,  there  is  no  affluant  to  the  Enphratee  any  con- 
aequeuoe  after  it  has  onoe  broken  through  the  Tanma  rangei 
Id  antiquity,  indeed,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
river  named  Araxea  by  Xenophon,  and  Baeooras  by  Ftolemy, 
which  descended  from  the  Siqjar  hills,  and,  running  dne 
south,  jffl'ned  the  Enphrmtes  between  Der  and  Annah ;  but 
no  traces  of  such  a  stream  are  now  to  be  found,  and  it  has 
been  snggested  Uierefore  that  its  disappearance  may  be 
dne  to  the  same  nplieaval  of  the  land  at  the  south-eastern 
foot  of  the  Biigar  hill^  whtc&  diverted  the  Misibin  river 
(Gosan  of  scripture^  Uygdonius  of  the  Greeks,  and  Henna) 
of  the  Arabs)  from  its  andent  course  Xtj  Hatra  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  and  forced  it  to  join  the  EhabiHr  and  ulti- 
mately the  Euphratea 

During  the  llahometan  period  there  were  many  flourish-, 
ing  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the  middle  part  of 
its  course,  ^e  geographen  mention  in  snccesion  Somei- 
s&t  Bdm-Kaleh,  Jisr-Mambej  or  Blr,  Beles,  El  Ja'aber  (oi 
Dusar),  Baoca  {Nicephoriom  at  the  month  of  the  Bilikh), 
Serkessieh  (Circassium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khabillr), 
Rahbeh,  D&-el-Kiim  (Gordian's  tombl  and  the  bound- 
ary between  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires),  Annah'(or 
Anatbo),  Haditheh,  Alll^  NAiiseli,  and  Hit '  Many  of 
these  cities  are  now  in  ruins,  but  the  sitee  can  for  the 
most  part  be  identified,  and  they  would  all  well  repay 
a  carorul  ezamiDation ;  at  present  the  most'  consider' 
able  towns  are  Sams&t,  Bir,  Anmih,  and  Hit  From 
Blr  to  Ja'aber  the  river  is  rather  slu^ish,  .running  oven 
a  sandy  or  pebbly  bed ;  further  down,  and  as  far  as  Hit, 
the  general  character  of  &e  bed  is  rocky,  and  between 
Annah  and  Hit,  U  is  thickly  stndded  with  islands^  on 
which  "haSA  in  former  times  the  castles  and  treasuries 
of  themluiof  the  land.  m^,9t  th«*0«l@94i'l«iptc!*tiU 
inhabifecL  O 
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Hit,^  which  may  be  fixaA  on  as  the  point  of  demarcation 
between  the  middle  and  lower  diviuiuos  of  the  river,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  allariol  deposit  It  is  distant  about  750 
mites  by  the  windings  of  the  river  from  the  point  where  the 
Kuphrates  breaks  through  the  Tanrus  range,  and  the  further 
course  of  the  stream  measures  about  650  miles  to  the  sea. 
The  hills  and  cliiTs  and  rocky  banks  which  have  hitherto 
lined  the  river  disappear,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
limited  tract  a  short  distance  above  Babylon,  named  £1 
Haswa,  there  is  not  a  stone  or  a  pebble  to  be  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  desert  all  tiie  way  to  the  sea.  In  the  immediate 
ncinity  of  Hit  a  large  canal  was  taken  off  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  which  followed  the.  extreme  skirt  of  the 
■llavium  the  whole  way  to  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  thus 
funned  an  outer  barrier,  strengthened  ut  intervals  with  watch- 
towfcis  and  fortified  posts,  to  protect  the  cultivated  land 
of  the  Sowdd  against  the  incursions  of  the  desert  Arabs. 
This  gigantio  work,  the  line  of  which  is  still  to  be  traced 
throughout  its  course,  was  formerly  called  the  Khandak- 
Sah&r,  or  "  Sapor's  trench,"  being  historically  ascribed  to 
the  Sassanian  king,  Sfaap&r  Dhul^tif,  but  it  is  known  in 
the  country  as  the  Cherra>Saldeh,  and  is  in  popular  tradi- 
tion believed  to  have  been  excarated  by  Bokbtunosr 
(Kebuofaadnezzar)  for  his  favourite  "»ultineh,"  Safdeb, 
"the  fortunate."  The  great  irrigating  canals,  however,  which 
•Bpectally  distinguished  Babylonia,  were  derived  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  watered  the  country  between  the 
Evi^uates  and  the  l^gria.  Many  of  them  must  have  been' 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  as  the  majority  of  the  primi- 
tive capitals — such  as  Kuthi,  and  Niffer,  and  Larsa,  Ac, 
lister  cities  of  Babylon — were  built  upon  their  banks,  and 
are  thus  proved  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  canals.  In 
the  time  of  the  Arabs  the  chief  canals  were  the  Nahr  IsA, 
the  Nahr  Sarsar,  the  Nahr  Malci  (the  royal  river  of  the 
Greeks),  and  the  Nahr  Kuthi,  and  the  cuts  from  these 
main  channels,  reticulating  the  entire  country  between  the 
rivers,  converted  it  into  a  continuous  and  luxuriant  garden. 
The  most  important  canal,  however,  was  the  large  stream 
which  left  the  Babyloniau  branch  of  the  Euphrates  jost 
above  the  city,  and  under  the  name  of  M^^Araihat*  (Archoua 
of  the  Oreelu  and  SerrdA  and  Nil  ot  the  Arabs)  ran  due 
east  to  the  Tigris,  irrigating  all  the  central  part  of  the 
Jesfreh,  and  sending  down  a  branch  as  far  south  as  Niffer. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  great 
primitive  water  courses  from  the  hiteral  ducts  which  they 
fed,  the  former  being  almost  without  banks,  and  meitply 
traceable  by  the  winding  curves  of  the  layers  of  alluvium 
in  the  bed,  while  tlie  latter  are  hedged  in  by  high  banks  of 
mad,  heaped  up  during  centuries  of  dredging.  Not  a 
hundredth  part  of  tho  old  irrigation  Bystetn  is  now  in  work- 
ing order.  A  few  of  the  months  of  the  smaller  canals  are 
kepfr  open  so  as  to  receive  a  limited  supply  of  water  at  the 
nse  of  the  river  in  May,  which  then  distributes  itself  over 
the  lower  lying  lands  in  the  interior,  almost  without  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivators,  giving  birth  in  such  localities 

^  The  tm*  name  of  thh  ptoca  lerrai  to  havo  been  IM,  vhicli  U 
often  found  In  the  Talmud  in  tke  (omponnd  form  of  Jht-da-kita,  or 
**  Jki  Af  the  Bitumen,"  ftam  the  famone  Utuminons  epriagii  in  tht 
vldnily.  Herodotus  vrote  the  Mm*  m'Ii,  with  the  Greek  aoninatirot 
ending,  vliile  in  Hit  we  havo  the  Arat>ic  feminine  euffix.  laidon 
gives  the  forni  of  Adro^it;  Ptolenif  hu  IStcrfp^  Aromianui  Die. 
cini,  end  Zoslmiu  AtUioo,— the  thra-*  Iwtformi  nil  referring  totlie 
bitumen  «pringi.  Th«  mm*  hna  not  Wn  recognized  in  the  Atsyrian 
Inwriptions,  though  It  b  rurions  to  olwrre  that  in  Proto- Babylonian 
**  Bitumen "  woa  named  lUu,  a  form  snj  much  resembliag  the 
modem  HU. 

■  Tlie  AinTTian  AraicK<U  meoni  "  the  road,"  anil  Is  tbut  precisely 
STnonymoas  with  the  Arabic  SerrAt,  while  the  Bedouin  of  the  prcvnt 
day  Apply  to  different  pertloua  of  thla  cnnal  the  names  of  Derb  ami 
Stkt  with  the  same  meaning.  At  the  fiim  of  the  Arab  conqnekt  the 
name  of  Scrrdt-tl-Jamatb  waa  that  chiefly  In  hk,  but  in  laUr  Umea 
the  up|<rr  an  I  lower  divi&ion*  of  the  raaal  were  more  often  called  "  the 
two  ZatM,"  after  the  fsmow  river  of  that  name  In  Anyria. 


to  tbe  most  abundant  crops ;  but  by  tar  the  larger  portion 
of  the  region  between  the  rivers  is  at  present  au  ariil, 
howlmg  wilderness,  strewed  in  the  most  part  with  broW 
pottery,  the  evidence  of  former  habitaticm,  and  bearing 
nothing  but  the  camel  thorn,  the  wild  caper,  the  colocTntb- 
apple,  wormwood,  and  the  other  weeds  of  the  desert.  It  muil 
further  be  bume  in  mind  that  the  couise  of  the  river  and 
the  features  of  the  country  on  both  banks  are  snbject  to  coo- 
slant  fluctuation.  Between  Hit,  it  is  true,and  Felugia  (near 
the  ancient  Pcrisabor,  AnliSr  of  the  Aral^)  which  is  atllit 
head  of  the  caual  system,  no  great  change  is  possible  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  river  banks,  hot  lower  down  ereir- 
thing  depends  on  the  care  bestowed  on  the  artiGdd 
ejnbankmenta  of  the  stream.    When  the  Euphrates  fa 
instance,  breaks  through  at  Felugia,  and  fills  the  SaUavMi 
canal  (m  the  line  of  the  old  A'dtr  '/«0  the  whole  counbj 
west  of  Baghdad  is  submerged,  and  a  still  more  importinl 
floodmg  occurs  lower  down  near  Mussiifb,  at  the  heed  of  ttit 
modem  Htndleh  canal.    Here  in  all  ages  there  has  been  i 
great  bifurcation  of  the  river.   AVe  may  infer  tliat  tbe 
right  arm  was  the  original  bed,  and  the  left  arm,  on  wUcb 
Babylon  was  built,  the  artificial  derivation,  because  fron 
the  earliest  times,  as  we  learn  from  the  cnneifaja 
inscriptions,  the  Babylon  stream  has  always  been  caQed 
the  river  of  Sippara  and  not  the  Euphrates.  In  tU 
time  of  Alexander,  it  is  true,  the  nomenclature  liad  bees 
reversed,  the  right  armbeiug  then  known  as  the  Falhcopa^ 
which  means  on  artificial  canal;'  but  under  the  Anbs  tnd 
until  comparatively  modern  times,  the  old  distribution^  | 
again  prevailed,  the  Euphrates  being  always  described  in  his- 
tory as  the  river  which  flowed  directto  Ktiia(near  themoden 
Nejof,  the  tomb  of  AU),  while  the  present  stream,  pasung 
along  the  rains  of  Babylon  to  Hillah  and  Dlwa&leh,  hst 
been  universally  known  as  the  Nahr  Surd,  a  mere  canaf- 
twa  of  the  ancieift  title  of  gippara.*   At  the  present  daj 
the  preservation  of  the  embankments  at  the  point  of  bifurca- 
tion demands  the  constant  care  of  the  Baghdad  Qovemmeot. 
The  object  is  to  allow  sufficient  water  to  drain  ofl*  to  the  west- 
ward for  the  due  irrigation  of  the  lands  cultivated  hj  tbi 
Kheuiil  Arabs  below  Nqef,  whUethe  Hillah  bed  still  retaiu 
the  main  volume  of  the  stream*  andisnavig^le  to  th^  sei; 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  dams  at  the  head  ot  the 
Hindteh  are  carried  away,  and  that  a  free  channel  bung 
thus  opened  for  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  weetwaid, 
the  Hillah  bed  shoals  to  2  or  3  feet,  and  is  everywhere  fotd 
able.   But  whether  the  main  body  of  the  stream  mayfiovio 
theright  aim  or  in  the  left,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Euphnta 
— that  is,  a  tract  of  200  miles  in  length  intervening  between 
Diw&nieh  and  the  juuction  of  the  two  great  riven  at 
Koma, — forms  and  has  always  formed  %  auocession  ol 
reedy  lagoons  of  the  most  hopeless  character.    Thw  ven 
the  Poludes  Chaldaici  of  antiquity,  the  £1  Balihdt  of  the 
Arabs,  and  they  are  best  known  to  us  at  present  as  the 
Lemliin  marshes,  though  that  name  is  by  no  means  d 
general  application.    It  may  be  doubted  if  the  fall  of  tbe 

>  The  Arrt  element  of  thit  compound  may  be  compared  with  ill 
Hehnw  3?D.  "divlaion,"  s  root  which  bss  also  prodvced  the  An^ 
BiWK  of  Ptlxfiaj  sod  in  the  seoond  element  we  may  perhaps  tteopiia 
the  t(M  or  Joipf,  which  was  tho  s^me  given  to  the  nataral  depm»°' 
now  micd  by  the  "  oea  of  Nejef." 

•  The  two  fflpporoa,  repreaented  la  the  Bible  by  the  dual  form  d 
Bepharvidm,  were  aitnated  on  the  luphnlM  near  the  painl  of  btToin-  [ 
tion,  Init  tbe  exact  qwt  eaimot  now  be  reeognlied,  owing  to  at 
fiequent  cfestrucUon  and  rerormstlon  of  the  bank*  ot  the  river  in  vi" 
part  of  its  course.  Under  the  form  of  SitrSn  or  iShrd,  the  pl^ 
became  famoni  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  at  the  ait*  of  a  great  Jeii^ 
sesdemy,  white  the  bridge  by  wUeh  tbe  river  wsi  cnased  on 
road  fern  Baghdad  te  Kof*  was  slw  knowm  u  the  /urvAmL  u> 
name  atfll  appertain*  to  some  remains,  of  no  great  rauk  ot  eztat 
Immediately  above  the  alte  of  Babylon,  but  the  old  city  of  SppW 
wa«  probaUy  liliiheT  i^  tJw  river,  ud  not  tar  ^ww  Oa  Bodentoei 
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Itnd  will  ever  admit  d  IImm  mwiliM  bdng  druned,  and 
fltttunly  in  ito  present  oonditirat  a  man  tmpndnetin  and 
iinpK»oising  tract  of  eonntiy  tbas  the  lus  lagioB  can 
hardly  be  eonowrad.  Tho  nangation  thraii^  flw  long 
Knei  of  reeds  ii  snfajaot  to  constant  Intermptitai, 
climate  Is  pestilential,  the  inhabitants  wild  apd  inhospitable^ 
and  jet  there  ara  maqy  mounds  and  ancient  ^tes  among 
the  maiahes  that  wodd  repa;r  noantion,  dating  as 
they  do  &om  the  earliest  ChaWaan  timec  The  antiquities 
indeed^  (rf  the  lower  Snpbrates  an  dl  of  the  highest 
interest  fcv  here  were  eetaUishad  die  earilsst  seats  of 
eivilixation,  and  here  aeoordinriy  wer»  localised  the  tndi- 
tiou  of  a  terrestiil  paiadia&  Ench  (moidem  Vaika)  and 
"Urol  thoChaldeea'  (now  Mogheir)  were  both  in  the 
Immediate  fioini^  of  the  xiTer,  ue  banka  of  whhA,  balov 
the  jonotion  of  the  SamAwi  bnndi,  the  ontoonr  of  tiw 
Hindieh  waten^  eTaywiiere  bear  erldonoa  of  a  teeming 
population  In  andent  timea,  Ttom  %ataM,  wlme  the 
TimM  and  Snphratea  at  pment  nnito^  Uie  liver  sweepa  on 
tn  its  nuti**^  eonne  to  Bnasorsh;  it  is  here  1000  yards 
in  width,  andfcom  3  to  ff  fathoms  deep,  so  aatobe  navi- 

Sble  Iqr  Tesseb  of  war,  which  not  imfnqnenOy  ascend  aa 
r  as  m  jonotioiL  Bossocah,  whleh  was  fomuify  a  nrj 
couideraUe  city,  but  has  now  dwindled  to  »  amnU  town 
of  1(^000  inhaUtanti,  liea  in  a  ereek  at  a  distanea  if  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  liver.  Off  the  mouUi  of  the 
eree^  howerer,  the  Euphrates  nsnalfy  presents  a  soinewhat 
animated  appearance,  the  head-^narteis  of  the  Turkiah 
naval  foroe  m  the  Fenian  Qnlf  beiiut  here  established,  sad 
aereral  mercantile  steamen  from  Bombay  and  Bsfl^idad 
bdng  also  not  nnfreqnently  anohored  in  the  roads.  The 
native  craft  is  Ukewise  numerooa,  and  occaavonally  the  port 
is  visited  by  a  vessel  of  war  from  the  British  squadron  in 
the  gnU.  From  Koraa  to  Bossorah  tho  bsnki  ok  the  river 
are  well  cultivated,  and  the  date  groves  are  almost  eontlnaona 
Twenty-five  miles  farther  down  the  river  Eardn  from 
Shuster  and  Dicfnl  throws  off  an  arm,  which  seems  to  be 
artifidal,  into  the  Eaphratea,  Tikis  arm  is  named  the 
Hsffir,  and  at  the  conflaenoe  is  sifted  the  Persian  town 
of  Mohamrah,  a  place  which  is  most  conveniently  placed 
for  trade^  and  whidi  in  the  future  is  likdy  to  become  a 
place  of  much  consequence.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mohamrah 
WBS  ntoated,  at  the  tim»  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Parthian 
city  of  Spadni-Chara^  which  was  succeeded  1^  Sakwui» 
ArdeAir  (cow  Bami^ifr)  under  the  Bassanians,  and  by 
MoKani  under  the  Arab^  Hie  left  bank  of  the  river 
from  this  point  belongs  to  Persia  It  conusts  ti  an  island 
named  Alad&n,  about  45  miles  in  length,  which  has  been 
formed  ty  the  aOnvial  deposit^  bronght  down  by  the  river 
dnring-  the  last  fifteen  centuries;  New  land,  indeed,  is 
yearly  risicg  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  Fat^  where  we 
nave  established  our  telegraphic  ternitons  connecting  the 
Bombay  and  Constantinople  wire^  although  at  preauit  on 
the  seashore,  is  not  lik^y  long  to  lemaitt  sa  The  oitire 
length  of  tho  Euphrates  from  itsaouTM  near  Diadln  to  Fao 
cauDot  be  less  than  1600  miles,  and  tat  three^narteii  of 
that  distance,  or  as  far  as  Bfr,  it  Is  m<ve  or  less  natigable 
by  light  boats  and  raftsi 

The  Euphrates  valley,  independent  of  its-great  natural 
advantages,  has  attracted  some  attention  in  recent  times  from 
its  geographical  podtion,  forming  ss  it  does  the  most  direct 
line  of  transit  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Fenian 
Qnlf,  and  thus  offering  an  alternative  means  of  communica- 
tion with  In^  not  greatiy  inferior  to  the  route  throngh 
Egypt  Daring  our  wan  with  Kapoleon,  early  in  the  present 
century  and  indeed  up  to  the  time  when  the  introduction  of 
steam  navl^tlou  rendered  the  Bed  Sea  aocessible  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  the  pcUtical  correspondmoe  of  the  home  end 
Indian  Governments  usually  passed  by  what  is  called  '*the 
Enphrates  route,"  swift  dromedaries  ounveying  the  maUi 


aeroiB  the  desert  from  Bnnorah  to  Aleppo  ml  one  line^ 
vAile  Tartan  or  post  horses  on  the  other  lode  bom 
Baghdad  direst  to  Ctmstantint^;  and  even  to  the  preeent 
day  these  postal  linea  are  kept  up  with  some  modifications 
for  the  conveyance  of  oone^ondenoe  between  "W^e^*^**^ 
and  Europe.  The  greater  famlitiee  and  the  greater  expedi 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  ronti^  espedally  since  the  eonstnutioi 
of  railways  from  Aleia&dria  to  Bne%  and  yet  more  nAentiy 
the  mennig  of  the  Suei  Canal,— have^  it  must  be  allowed, 
established  that  fine  in  popular  estimatioB  as  the  high  road 
to  India,  bat  still  not  entirely  to  tiie  evdnsitm  of  the 
Eu^irates  valley  nmte.  Taiioui  plau%  indeed,  have  been 
suggested  and  ,  partly  encnted  at  diflhrent  timea^  wiQi  a 
irisrw  to  <^peving  up  oommnaioation  between  the  Ifediter- 
raaean  and  toe  Aiaian  Gait  The  British  GorenuHnl 
eommeneed  hi  1836  sending  out  Colonel  Gheaneyat 
tiie  head  of  an  e^edition  to  foria,  wit]»  instmotions  to 
transport  two  ateamani  from  ua  Ueditarranaan  to  the 
Eajduatei^  and  after  putting  them  together  at  Bfr,  of 
Alwpc^  to  attempt  the  disBsnt  cf  the  river  to  the  aea>  One 
of  aime  steemers  waa  kst  in  a  aqoall  during  the  passage 
down  the  river^  but  the  other  perfonoed  the  voyage  in 
aaf ety,  add  thna  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  cuown* 
ward  DavigatiMk  Fdlowing  on  this  fiat  aoq^erimen^  tho 
East  India  Cnnpany,  in  1841,  pnmosed  to  MMntain  a 
permanent  fiotilla  <m  the  Tlgiia  and  Euphrates,  and  sent 
two  vessels  aocoidindy,  the  "Nitoeris*  and  the  "Nimrod," 
under  I3b»  oonmand  of  Oqfrtnin  Campbell  of  the  Indian 
Kavy,  to  atten^  the  aeowt  ti.  the  latter  river.  The 
•zperiment  wae  so  far  successful  tha^  with  incredible 
difficulty,  the  two  vessels  did  actually  reach  Beles,  about 
the  same  parallel  as  Aleppo^  but  the  lesnlt  of  the  expedition 
WIS  to  show  tliat  praetioallj  the  river  could  not  be  used  as 
a  high  road  of  commerce,  the  continuous  rapids  and  falls 
during  the  low  eeaaon,  caused  mainly  by  the  artificial 
obstructions  of  the  irrigating  dams,  being  insurmountable 
by  wdinaiy  steam  power,  and  the  aia  of  hundreds  of  handa 
being  thus  required  to  drag  the  vessels  npthe  stream  at  those 
points  fay  main  force;  and  all  subsequent  raperience  haa 
eonfirmed  thu  view,  so  that  at  the  preeent  day,  althon(^ 
many  (A  the  dams  have  been  deared  away,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  has  been  generally  much  improved,  the 
Turkish  authorities  do  not  attempt  to  run  their  steamern 
up  and  down  throughout  the  year,  bnt  content  themselves 
wtth  a  few  trips  between  Bales  and  Uillah,  while  the  rivor 
remains  in  flood  from  April  to  Angnst,  with  the  pditical 
object  ot  controlling  the  riverain  tribes  rather  wan  for 
purposes  of  oommorca  The  nnsuitabili^  of  the  Euphrates 
ivt  continuous  steam  navigation  was  no  aooner  cleariy 
ascertained  than  public  attention  bc^an  to  be  directed  to  a 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  by  rail,  and  frmn  tiiat  time  to  the  present,  under  a 
handred  difiteent  forms,  the  Euphrates  valley  railway  has 
been  under  the  consideration  both  of  the  political  and  the 
commercial  worid.  In  the  year  1872  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  fA  Commons  reported  generally  in  favour  of 
the  line,  remarking  that  about  £10,000,000  sterllog  would 
probably  be  sufficiei^  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  railway 
along  the  ahortest  route  between  the  seas ;  and  adding  that 
the  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an 
expenditure  would  be : — Ist,  the  more  rapid  transmission 
of  the  mails  between  England  and  India ;  2d,  the  poeaea- 
sion  vl  an  altmnative  and  more  rapid  roots  for  the  convey- 
tnos  of  troops;  and  3d,  tho  great  extension  of  commerce 
which  would  follow  from  the  opming  np  of  such  a  line  of 
communication  between  India  and  England.  How  the 
money  was  to  be  obtained,  however,  the  committee  did  not 
venture  to  recommend.  They  merely  suggested  that  the 
Endish  Government  should- wter  into  comnmnication 
wwdw  Ihrklah  Government,  wiUi  a  viM  to  some 
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arraogemeDt  for  a  joint  responsibility  in  raising  the 
neceuary  funds,  and  it  ms  on  this  money  question  tliat 
the  whole  scheme,  and  a  great  number  of  similar  private 
■cbemea,  fell  through.  It  is  pnitj  certain,  indeed,  that 
a  rulway  of  1000  or  1200  miles  throagh  the  Syrian  and 
Uesopotamian  deserts,  dependent  for  its  support  entirely 
on  the  termini  upon  the  two  seas,  can  never  be  pecuniarily 
remuneratlTe ;  and  bo  long,  therefore,  as  the  British 
Oovemment  retains  its  hold  on  the  Egyptian  line  it  can 
hardly  be  worth  its  while  to  embark  on  so  costly  an  under^ 
taking  merely  for  its  possible  political  advantages.  If  the 
Sublime  Porte  had  retained  its  position  in  the  political 
world,  it  might  hare  been  a  sound  and  proper  measure  of 
domestic  economy  to  have  laid  down  a  railway  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  die  Persian  Qulf,  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  intermediate  countries,  and  con- 
aolidating  the  power  of  the  central  government  llidhat 
Pasha,  indeed,  the  author  of  the  Turkish  constitution.  Lad 
thus  some  years  ago,  \irhen  he  was  governor  of  Baghdad, 
actually  completed  the  preliminary  survej-s  for  a  line  from 
Tripoli  on  the  Mediterranean,  across  the  desert  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  and  thence  by  Baghdad  to  Bu3sorah;  and  if 
he  had  remained  in  office  the  project  would  have  been  pro- 
bably executed;  but  under  present  circumstances,  when 
Asiatic  Turkey  threatens  to  become  yearly  more  hopelessly 
disorganized,  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  such  a 
scheme  being  resumed  under  native  auspices.  It  is  only, 
indeed,  in  the  possible  event  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valleys  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  European  power  that  we 
can  look  with  any  hope  to  the  construction  of  railways,  or 
the  scientific  eml^nkment  of  the  rivers,  or  the  excavation  of 
caaals,  or  any  of  those  measures  of  internal  improvement 
which,  however,  if  executed  with  care  and  skill,  would 
soon  restore  these  now  desolate  regions  to  their  former 
exceptional  condition  of  populousness,  wealth,  and  general 
prosperity. 

It  mty  be  of  interest  to  add  that  tin  India  Office  has  recentlj 
maplo^  Captain  Felix  Jones,  n  accomplished  officer  of  tho  late 
Indian  navy,  and  one  of  the  moat  expenenced  snrreyors  of  that 
nobis  ■eirice,  in  coDstructing  a  nap  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tlj^ris 
uimn  a  large  ocale.  All  the  ebartt  and  iil&ns  executed  by  Col. 
Cbesney,  Capt  H.  B.  hjnth,  end  the  various  officers  of  the  Indian 
navy  vho  have  been  cmplo}-ed  daring  tbe  last  40  years  oo  the 
aurvey  of  Mesopotamia,  and  most  of  vhosa  uemoiis  bare  been  pub- 
lished in  the  curreot  volumes  of  the  Bo^al  Geographical  Society's 
■Tounial,  bare  been  utilized  for  the  purpose,  and  tlie  result  bos  Xtwn 
the  production  of  a  map  not  less  remarlcaUo  as  a  apecimea  of  Um 
liighest  cartographic  skill  than  for  its  general  scientific  accuracy 
ana  its  nnusual  fulness  of  detail.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
map  will  be  soon  sograved,  and  thus  rendered  generally  teoessible 
tothepublifl.  (H.  C.  K.) 

EUPION'  (Greek,  well,  irtw,  fat),  a  hydrocarbon  of 
the  paraflin  series,  discovered  by  Reichenbach  in  wood-tar. 
It  u  a  colourless  and  highly  volatile  and  inflammable 
liquid,  having  at  20"  C  a  specific  gravity  of  O  tiS,  and  eic- 
panding  considerably  when  heated.  It  is  unaflTected  by 
alkalies  and  mineral  acids^  and  unites  directly  with  the 
haloid  elements.  Eupion  is  formed  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  many  substances,  as  wood,  coal,  caoutchouc, 
bones,  resin,  and  the  fixed  oils.  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  from  rectified  bone  oil  and  rape  and  hemp  seed 
oils,  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  Like  other  liquids 
of  similar  oompontion,  it  is  emj^oyed  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, and,  mixed  with  lape  and  cotttm-seed  oils^for  the 
lubrication  of  maehinety. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and,  in 
the  judgment  of  Horace  ranking,  along  widi  Gratinos  and 
Aristophanes,  as  the  greatest  of  that  sdbool,  was  the  Mn  of 
SoBtpolis,  and  was  bom  445  s.c  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  TOth  regard  to  his  doath, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Alcibiadcs, 
wha.]ud  suffered  from  his  attacks-in  tlie  Bavrot. «  Ciicro, 


however,  points  out  that  Eratosthenes  mentioni  plays  pre- 
duced  by  Eupolis  after  tho  Sicilian  expedititm  in  which 
Alclbiades  is'said  to  have  taken  thia  revenge.  It  is  mud 
more  likely,  therefore,  and  much  more  generally  believed, 
that  he  fell  at  the  battle  either  of  Cynossemo,  411  B.C.,  or 
of  jEgospotami,  408  b.o.  To  a  lively  and  fertila  ivatj 
Eupolia  Eulded  a  sound  prastical  judgment,  which  prompted 
him  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  meebanicail  part  of  bis  ml 
The  result  of  his  studies  nas  that  he  was  repnted  to  eqnnl 
Aristophanes  in  the  elegance  and  purity  his  diction,  end 
Cratinua  in  the  command  of  the  meet  bitter  irony  and  pun- 
geat  sarcasm.  Very  cuiioua  and  complicated  relations 
subsisted  between  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  who  accused 
each  other  with  the  bitterest  virulence,  not  only  of  imitation 
but  of  plagiarism.  Some  of  these  attacks  will  be  fotinil 
described  in  various  parts  of  tho  scholia  upon  Aristophanes. 
The  plays  of  Eupolis  are  said  to  have  numbered  in  all 
seventeen.  Meineke  gives  tho  names  of  fifteen  which  he 
considers  genuine,  and  an  anolj-sis  of  those  whose  subjects 
can  be  decided  from  the  burviviog  fragments. 

EUFOilPUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Greek 
painters,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and  a  contemporary  d 
Zenxis  and  Parrhasius,  who  flourished  in  the  4th  centnrj 
B.C.  He  was  the  bead  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  art,  and 
was  held  in  very  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen.  VTben 
Lysippus  the  sculptor  was  beginning  bis  career,  he  coa- 
suited  Enpompus  as  to  tvhum  he  shotild  take  for  his  model. 
"  Take  nature  herself  for  your  model,"  replied  Eupompos, 
"  and  bo  not  shackled  by  the  trammels  of  any  predecessor.* 
No  mention  is  made  of  more  than  a  single  piece  1^  Enpomr 
pus — a  victor  in  the  games  bearing  a  palm. 

EUnE,  a  department  in  the  north-east  of  France,  one 
of  the  five  formed  ont  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  Seine  Inf^eurc, 
\V.  by  Calvados,  S.  by  Ome  and  Eure^t-Loir,  and  E.  by 
Seine-et-Oise  and  Oise.  It  has  an  area  of  2420  square 
miles,  and  lies  between  48*  39'  and  4U*  29'  N.  lat,  and  0* 
15'  and  1°  45'  E.  long.  Tlie  surface  is  flat,  with  some 
ranges  of  low  hills,  none  of  them  exceeding  300  feet  in 
height  The  Seine  flows  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  throng  the 
department  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  after 
touching  the  frontier  at  two  or  three  points  forms  near  its 
mouth  part  of  the  northern  boundary.  All  the  rivers  of  the 
department  flow  into  the  Seine, — on  the  right  bank  the 
Audelle  and  the  Epte,  and  on  the  left  the  Enre  with  its 
tributaries  the  Avre  andthelton,  andtheBille  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Charentonne.  The  Eure,  from  which  the  depart- 
ment takes  its  name,  rises  in  Ome,  and  flowing  first  east 
and  then  west  throagh  Eure-et-Loir,  falls  into  the  Seine 
6  miles  below  Louviera,  after  a  course  of  93  miles.  The 
Rille  likewise  rises  in  Orno,  and  flows  generally  northward 
to  its  mouth  in  the  estuaiy  of  the  Seine.  The  climate 
is  mild,  but  moist  and  variable.  The  soil  is  generally 
clayey,  resting  on  a  bed  of  chalk;  but  along  the  Seine 
there  are  some  barren  sandy  tracts  quite  iilcapable  ol 
cultivation.  A  great  part  of  the  department  however,  is 
very  fertile  and  well  tilled.  The  chief  cernl  cnltiTatcd 
is  wheat,  but  flax  also  is  lai;gely  grown.  ^Diere  is  a  wide 
extent  of  pasturage  on  which  oro  reared  a  ctmsiderablo  ntuu- 
bcr  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  especially  thosa  horses  <k  pure 
Norman  breed  for  which  the  departmont  has  Icmg  been 
celebrated.  Fruit  is  very  abundunt,  especially  apples  find 
pears,  from  which  much  cider  and  perry  are  mode^  and  vino- 
yards  Oft  tho  Seine,  Euro,  and  Avro  yield  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine.  Wild  game,  especially  of  the  winged 
sorts,  is  very  plentiful,  and  tho  rivers  abound  in  fish. 
Iron  ore  is  very  abundant,  and  the  department  is  noted  for 
it^  mining  and  manufacturing  industiy.  Cotton,  lioeD, 
and  woollen  cloths  of  0|;ffp;^i^^i4!^^^^lCI^erB  am 
,  largo  establishments  for  making  copj^icr  itai0ot  all  kind^' 
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tha  variooB  desciaptiotu  of  paper,  nails,  pins,  and  needle::, 
glosa  for  windows  apd  glaas  bottles,  and  jewellery  and 
trinkets.  Such  goods  fonn  the  tiBde;  and,  in  addition  to 
theae,  firewood,  timber,  cattle,  honej,  wax,  and  com  are 
farniahed  to  the  district  aarroanding  the  department 
Eure  is  divided  into  the  following  anondinementa : — 
Emnx,  LoQTiera,  Les  Andelys,  Bemay,  and  Font-Audemer; 
and  ita  capital  ia  Enenx.  Kotwithatanding  the  nnmber 
of  indnttriea  liarried  on  in  the  de^Mlrtnfent  the  popnlation 
has  for  aome  time  been  dacnasing ;  while  in  1891  it  waa 
415,777,  it  Vii  obIt  377,874  la  1873,  and  878,639  in 
1876. 

EUBE-ET-LOUt,  s  department  in  the  northern  part  of 
France,  formed  out  of  portioda  of  Orltonais,  Hain^  and 
Isle -de-France,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of 
Eare,  W.  hj  Oma  and  Barthe,  8.  bjr  Loir-et-Cher,  B.E.  by 
Lotret,  and  N.E.  by  Seine-et-Oise.  It  has  an  area  of 
2361  aqnare  milea,  and  Ilea  between  47*  67'' and  46°  ST* 
N.  lat,  and  0*  44'  and  3*  (f  E.  long.  Tha  weatem  and 
north-weatem  parta  constat  of  nndolations  of  hUl  and  rallej, 
with  apiingi,  rimleta,  and  email  kkea.  The  eaatem  rart 
ia  m  leTBl  and  nnifonn  and  Terf  fmitfnl  [dain.  ^le 
northern  part  is  watered  the  £are,  with  lbs  tribntariea 
the  Vigrc^  Blaise,  and  Am,  a  am^U  weatem  portion  bj 
the  Hnisnc^  tad  the  aonthem  by  the  Li^  with  ita  tribn- 
taiiei  tiu  Conide  and  the  Ocanne.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the 
climate  mild,  and  hot  aabject  to  raddui  ohangea.  The  aoQ 
coiuiata,  for  tha  moat  par^  either  (tf  etar  intermixed  with 
■and  or  d  ealcareooa  aartfa,  and  ia  on  tlw  whole  fiivitfal; 
but  in  Bome  portiona  ot  the  &.W.  it  la  aandy  and  diy,  and 
manytraotaof  landareaopooraatobauioiiltiT^ad.  The 
agfunltnra  la  batter  wmdnotad  than  in  moat  of  1ib»  depart- 
meata  of  Fcanee,  and  the  avenge  yidd  ef  tfie  vuioiia 
Unda  <il  eom  ia  about  three  tfmea  greater.  The  wheat  k 
remarkably  fine;  and  among  the  other  agrietdtoral  products 
are  lye,  barley,  oata,  hemp,  flax,  beat-rool^  melons,  and 
oniona.  Wine  ii  not  eztenalTely  prodnoed,  nw  of  the  beat 
quality ;  bnt  ia  aune  parte  thm  la  an  abiudant  mMy  ot 
applei^  fnaa  whlah  dder  li  made  aa  liiB  common  dunk  of 
tha  bhaUtanta.  The  axtanaire  meadowa  ai^y  paatnrage 
for  a  large  nombev  of  oalUe  and  aheep^  tibe  aven^  yield 
of  wool  bnng  donUa  that  of  any  of  the  other  d^artnanta 
There  are  atnne  iron  minaa^  and  granite^  martd^  and 
gypaom  qnairiea.  Hie  maanfaetuaa  -are  not  exteni^ ; 
bnt  leather,  paper,  cotton  goods  of  Taiiooa  kinda^  aergea, 
flannels,  and  other  coaiae  wodlen^  hoaiaiy,  hat^  cape, 
household  linen  (such  aa  aheetingB  and  taUe  Ihien),  and 
some  earthenware  are  furnished.  The  department  haa 
Chartrea  for  its  capital,  and  is  divided  into  tne  arrondiaae- 
menta  of  Chartrea,  CMteaudan,  Dreux^  and  N(^nfr-Ie- 
Botroo.  The  population,  which  in  1851  was  415,777,  was 
983,633  in  1672  and  283,075  in  187S. 

BURIPIDES  ia  the  mediator  between  andent  'and 
modem  drama.  No  mat  poet  is  more  diffionlt  to  eatimate 
justly,  and  none  haa  been  jndged  more  nnfairiy.  He  can- 
not claim  the  full  excellence  ^  the  school  from  which  he 
began  the  depaHar^  nor  yet  that  of  the  achod  whidi  at 
lost  arose  on  the  fomi^tiona  laid  by  him.*  Hia  tine  forced 
an  inner  conflict  on  the  art  to  which  his  genius  waa. 
devoted.  We  mnat  try  not  to  hx>k  at  b'm  either  wholly 
from  a  modem  stand-point  or  wholly  from  that  of  the  age 
which  he  dosed,  bnt  rather  to  place  ottraalvee,  as  far  as 
we  can,  at  the  line  of  aeparatioa  on  which  h9  stood,  and 
endeavour  to  see  how  he  dealt  with  tiba  perplexing  forces 
of  an  inevitable  transition. 

All  that  ia  known  about  his  outward  life  may  be  ahorUy 
told.  He  was  bom  in  480  B.O.,  on  the  very  day,  acowding 
to  the  legend,  of  the  Qreek  viotwy  at  Salamis,  where  hia 
Athenian  pkreuta  had  taken  refuge;  and  a  whimdeal  fancy 
has  even  aoggested  that  hia  name— mh  Surfpn^-mM 


meant  to  commemorate  the  first  check  of  the  Persian  flebi 
at  Artemiainm.  His  father  Unesordius  was  at  least  able 
to  give  him  a  liberal  edacation ;  it  was  a  favourite  taunt 
with  the  comic  poets  that  his  mother  Clito  had  been  a 
herbeeller — a  quaint  instance  of  the  tone  which  publia 
aatire  conid  then  adopt  T7ith  plausible  effect  At  first  he 
waa  intended,  we  are  tdd,  for  the  profession  of  an  athlete,— 
a  oalfing  of  which  he  haa  recorded  hia_  opinion  with  some- 
thing like  the  courage  of  Xenophasea.  He  seems  also  to 
have  essayed  punting;  bnt  at  five-hnd-twenty  he  brought 
eat  his  first  play,  the  Pdiadtt,  and  theqoeforth  he  waa  a 
tra^e  poet.  At  thirty-nine  he  gained  the^rst  price,  and 
in  his  career  (rf  about  fifty  yeais  he  gained  it  only  five 
timea  in  all.  Thu  fact  is  perfectly  consistent  with  hia 
nnqneationably  great  and  growing  popolarity  in  his  own 
day.  Thron^out  life  he  had  to  compete  with  Sophode^ 
ai^  with  other  poets  who  represented  tragedy  of  Uie  type 
consecrated  by  a  splendid  tradition.  It  waa  but  natural 
that  the  judges  should  crown  worka  of  that  aohool  more 
frequently  t£ui  the  brilliant  experimenta  of  an  innovator. 
The  hoetile  criticism  of  Ariatophanea  waa  witty ;  and,  what 
has  not  dways  been  obeerved,  it  was  trae,  granting  the 
premiae  from  which  Ariatophanes  starts,  that  the  tn^edy 
of  iEsehylos  and  Sophodes  is  the  only  right  modd.  Ita 
nnfaimess,  often  extreme,  oondata  in  igniwing  the  changing 
otmditioos  tA  public  feeling  and  taste,  and  the  poasfbilittea, 
changed  acocoding^y,  of  aa  art  whidi  eonld  uist  oaW  by 
ocHitinnii^  to  ^eaaa  large,  andienoea;  It  haa  nsnally  mmi 
aoi^idaBd  that  the  ^""punng  deridai  of  Iha  eondo  poeta 
eontriboted  not  a  little  to  make  the  life  of  Enri^daa  at 
Athena  naoomfortaUe ;  and  there  ia  certainly  one  passage 
0n  a  fragment  (tfflw  J^'d^Mm,— Nanck,  Frag.  495)  wUsh 
woidd  app^  wan  enouf^  to  hii  paraaentora  i— 

Mpap  U  **AAol  r«9  yiXwfw  eftwni 

To  tsiv  VKln  langhtar  nuny  ex«rolw 
The  ttis  of  Mtin:  bat  mr  nirit  loatlies 
Tkass  modkeia  whose  annulsd  no^aty 
Invades  gravs  ttnib 

The  infldalify  of  two  wivai  in  aoeeeadon  is  alleged  to 
ax]^ain  tlw  poeft  tana  In  referenoa  to  the  n»joriW  «tf  thdr 
aex^  and  to  oompbte  tha  picture  of  an  uneasy  pnvata  Ufa 
He  ^^aaia  to  have  been  repelled  by  the  AQienun  dan»- 
eraOT,  aa  it  tenM  to  become  leaa  the  rale  of  tiia  people  than 
of  the  moK  Thoroughly  the  an  of  hia  day  in  intdleetnal 
mattery  lia  ahrank  from  the  ooaiaar  aapects  of  ita  pditied 
and  aodal  lite.  Hia  beat  word  is  In  tha  amall  farmer 
{oMtourffoi),  who  doea  not  often  eraia  to  town,  or  adl  hia 
matie  honesty  \tf  contact  with  the  crowd  of  Che  marked 
placcb 

About  409  B.a  Enilpdea  left  Athene  aad  after  a 
reaidence  in  the  Theaaalian  Hagaeda  repaired,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  King  Archelaua,  to  the  liacedtmiaa  courif 
where  Qreeka  of  distinction  were  dways  welcMne;  In  his 
Arehdaiu  Euripides  celebrated  that  i^;endary  son  <^ 
TAmenua,  and  head  of  the  Ttoienid  dynasty,  who  had 
founded  iBgn;  and  in  one  of  the  meagre  fragments  he 
evidently  allndes  to  the  beneficent  energy  of  his  royd  boat  ia 
opening  up  the  wild  land  of  the  Korth.  It  was  at  Pella, 
too,  that  Euriindea  composed  or  oompleted,  and  perhaps 
prodnoad,  the  Baceia.  Jealous  courtiers,  we  are  told, 
contrived  to  have  him  attacked  and  killed  by  savage  dogs. 
It  ia  odd  that  the  fate  irf  Actaon  should  be  ascribed,  by 
legend,  to  two  distingnlahed  Greek  writers,  Euri^ndes 
and  Lneian;  though  in  the  fomier  case  at  least  the  fate 
has  not  such  appropriateness  as  the  Byzantine  biographer 
discovers  in  ^  latter,  on  tfae  ground  that  its  victim 
"had  waxed  rabid  agunst^  tha'tnith.''  The  death  of 
Eiiripides^  whatever  ita  manner,  occnrred  in  406  b.g,  when 
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be  vas  BOTeDty-four.  'i  Sopboclas  followed  bun  in  a  few 
moatba,  bnt  not  before  be  had  been  able  to  honour  the 
memory  of  bU  younger  rival  by  oauaing  bU  actors  to 
appear  with  leaa  than  the  fnll  ooatome  of  the  Dionyaiao 
featiraL  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  Frogt^  Aristophanes  pro- 
Doaoced  the  epitaph  of  Attic  Comedy  on  Attic  Tragedy. 

The  hUtorical  interest  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Euripides 
consists  in  the  very  fact  that  its  external  record  ia  so  scanty 
— that,  nnlike  .^B^bylus  or  Sophocles,  be  had  no  place  in 
the  public  action  of  his  time,  bat  dwelt  apart  as  a  student 
and  a  thinker.  He  has  made  his  Hedea  speak  of  those 
who,  through  following  quiet  paths,  have  incurred  the 
reproach  of  apathy  {&<}Bwiuav).  Undoubtedly  enough  of  the 
old  feeling  for  ciTio  life  remained  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  one  who  held  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  the  city. 
Quietness  fdr/Mxy/iotmo}),  in  this  sense,  was  still  regarded 
aa  akin  to  indolence  (^ui).  Yet  just  here  we  see  how 
truly  Euripides  was  the  precursor  of  that  near  future  which, 
at  Athens,  saw  the  mora  complete  divergence  of  society 
from  the  atata  His  work  is  his  biography.  The  first 
requisite  for  a  just  appreciation,  both  Uie  artist  and  of 
the  man,  is  rightly  to  apprehend  Uu  oonditiMia  under  which 
his  work  was  done. 

In  an  ^  which  U  not  yet  ripe  for  reflection  or  for  the 
snbtle  analysis  of  character,  people  are  content  to  express 
in  general  types  those  primary  facts  of  human  nature 
which  strike 'every  one.  Achilles  will  atand  well  enough 
for  the  yoijQg  chivalrous  warrior,  Odysseus  for  the  man  of 
resource  and  endurance,  even  without  such  elaboration  of 
detail  as  would  enable  us  surely  to  recognize  the  very 
man — ^to  say,  if.  we  met  him,  this  is  the  Achilles,  the 
Odysseus,,  whose  exact  portrait  we  know.  fHie  poetry  of 
anch  an  age  presents  types  rather  than  individuals.  In 
the  case  of  the  Greeks,  these  typea  had  not  merely  an 
artistic  and  a  moral  Interest ;  they  bad,  further,  a  religions 
interest,  because  the  Greeks  believed  that  the  epic  heroes, 
^ming  from  the  gods,  were  their  own  anoestoza.  Direct 
Imeage  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Greeks  trusted  that 
the  Oreek  gods  would  help  them  against  other  men,  speak- 
ing barbarian  tongues,  and  other  gods,  the  progenitors  of 
barbariansL  Greek  Tragedy  arose  when  the  i^onl  worship* 
of  DionyaDfl,  the  god  of  physical  rapture,  bad  engrafted 
upon  St.  a  dialogue  between  acton  who  represented  some 
penon8<rf  tile  legends  flonaeerated  by  this  faith..  Now,  in 
orcUr  that  the  representation  should  egress  these  peraona 
withQBt  tmnsgressing  tiu  ^pioal  character  of  tiie  legends 
febemselTea,  and  thereby  struning  or  lowerii^  this  faith. 
It  ia  necessary  to  observe  a  Hmit  Ilu  dramatist  was  obliged 
to  refrain  from  multiplying  thoae  minute  tonchea  which,  by 
individnaliang  the  characters  toobigbly,  would  bring  them 
closer,  indeed,  to  daily  e:q>erience,  Imt  would  detract  from 
timr  general  nine  aa  tiypes  in  which  all  HeUenio  hnmanity 
oonid  reeogniae  lb  own  image  glorified  and  raised  a  step 
nearer  to  tihe  immortal  gods.  This  necessity  was  further 
entoroed  by  the  exietenca  of  the  Cboros,  the  original  element 
of  thedmma,  and  the  rery  esseaoe  of  ita  nature  aa  an  act  of 
Dio^aiao  wonhipb  Thoae  vtteraneaa  of  tbe  Ohoma,  which 
to  I3u  modem  wnie  are  ao  often  platitndea^  were  not  so  to 
tiie  Oreeb^  Just  beoanaa  tbo  moral  iaaiiaa  of  Tragedy  were 
felt  to  have  tin  lame  ty^cal  goierality  aa  theae  commenta 
tiumselvn 

An  nnerring  instinct  keeps  both  .fiBchylns  and  So[du>cle8 
within  the  limits  impoaed  by  this  law.  £uri[ndaa  was 
onljr  fifteen  yean  younger  than  ^phocles.  Bat,  when 
Euripides  began  to  write  it  must  have  beoi  dear  to 
any  man  of  hia .  genius  and  cnltnre  ihal^  though  an 
established  preettge  might  be  maintained,  a  new  poet 
who  aottgbt  to  construct  Tragedy  on  the  old  baaia  would, 
be-  bnOding  on  sand.  For,  first,  the  popnlw  religion 
itaelf-^the  very  fonudation  of  Tragedy^ad  been,  wider- 


mined.  Secondly,  scepticism  had  begun  to  be  biujwitl 
the  legends  which  that  religion  consecrated.  Neither  god* 
nor  heroes  commanded  all  the  old  unquestioning  faith, 
Lastly,  an  increasing  number  oE  the  audience  in  tbe  theitn 
began  to  be  destitute  of  the  training,  musical  and  poetic4 
which  nad  prepared  an  earlier  generation  to  eiyoy  the 
chaste  and  placid  grandeur  of  ideal  Tragedy. 

Euripides  mado~a  splendid  effort  to  m&intdn  Uie  plug 
of  Tragedy  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Athens  by  modi/; ing  \i 
interests  in  the  sense  which  his  own  generation  required 
Could  not  the  heroic  persons  still  exdte  interest  if  tk; 
were  made  more  real,— if,  in  them,  the  paa>i<»uKndsano'n 
of  eveiy-day  life  were  portrayed  wit^  greater  vividneas  ind 
directness  1    And  might  not  the  less  cultivated  port  of  tki 
audience  at  least  enjoy  a  thrilling  plot,  especially  if  taken 
from  the  home-legends  of  Attica  I   Eorifudea  became  tlit 
virtual  founder  of  the  Romantic  Drama.   In  so  fat  u  liii 
work  fails,  the  fulure  is  one  which  probably  no  artistic 
tact  could  then  have  wholly  avoided.    The  frama  vithu; 
which  he  bad  to  work  was  one  which  could  not  be  stretched 
to  his  plan.    The  chorus,  the  masks,  the  narrow  stage,  the 
conventional  costume^  the  slender  opportunities  for  change 
of  scenery,  were  so  many  fixed  obstacles  to  the  fiee 
development  of  Tragedy  in  the  new  direction.    Batno  mu 
of  his  time  could  have  broken  free  from  these  tradiiiou* 
in  attempting  to  do  so  be  must  have  wrecked  ather  hii 
fame  or  his  art.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Eoripidesif  iannul^ 
of  his  work  we  feel  the  want  of  harmony  between  miUei 
and  form.    Art  abhors  compromise ;  and  it  was  the  nua- 
fortnne  of  Attic  Tragedy  in  his  generation  that  aotbii^ 
but  a  compromise  cauld  aave  it     A  word  must  be 
sud  on  the  two  devices  which  have  become  comman 
phrases  of  reproach  against  bim — ^tbe  prologaa,  and  the 
dem  ex  mae&ina.    Doubtless  the  prologue  is  a  alipshod 
and  sometimes  ludicrous  expedient,    But  tt  sliodd  be 
.  remembered  that  the  audiences  of  his  days  were  far  fian 
being  so  well  versed  as  their  fathers  in  the  mythic  lore, 
and  that^  on  the  other  band,  a  dramatist  who  wished  to 
avoid  trite  themes  had  now  to  go  into  the  by-wajB  ol 
mythology.    A  prologue  was  often  perbapa  desinbls  or 
necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  audience.   Ai  regard' 
the  dtut  ex  tnaekina,  a  distinction  should  be  obsemj 
between  those  cases  in  which  the  solution  ia  resU; 
mechanical,  as  in  the  Andromache  and  perha^  tie 
Oredet,  and  those  in  which  it  is  warranted  or  zequred  by 
the  plot,  as  in  the  Sippoly^  and  the  Baetha.  The 
choral  son^  in  Euripides,  it  may_  be  granted  at  ooee^ 
often  nothmg  to  do  with  the  actioiL    But  the  dunu 
the  greatest  of  diffictdtiee  for  a  {net  who  was  seeHngb 
preeenl  drama  of  romantic  tendeiu^  in  the  plastic  fom 
cpnaeeratad  by  tradition.    So  far  from  oenanring  Enripido 
on  this  ocore,  we  ahoold  be  dispoaed  to  regard  Us  m^oag^^ 
meat  of  die  choroB  u  a  ugnal  pnctf  ol  his  gemii^  otigiiii^ 
andakilL 

In  a  poetical  oarser  of  abont  fifty  years  Euripides  u 
to  haTB  written  93  dramas,  including  8  sa^r-playa 
beat  criticaofaatiqni^alloirad  75  ugennina  Kanckhu 
eoUeoted  1117  Enti|Ndaaa  fragmenta.  Among  thes^ 
nnmben  1093-1117  are  donbtfnl  wwarioos;  nwnlMK 
843-1091  are  from  playa  of  imcotain  title;  nnolwj 
1-811  tepr^smt  fifty-Ave  Icnfc  pieces,  among  which  some  of 
the  beat  known  are  the  Andromeda,  Antiopey  Bdlerophh 
Craphonie*,  Xreetheut,  (Sdipua^  PAfwfAon,  and  SVrp^u 

(1.)  The  Aktttiat  aa  the  didascalia  tell  ns,  wu  broi# 
out  in  OL  85.  3,  aa,  at  tiie  l^onyaia  in  the  ^ning  of 
&a,  aa  the  fonrtb  play  of  a  tetralogy  comprising  the  Gr^ 
Womxht  the  Alenueon  ai  PatpKU,  and  the  Tdrplm  ^ 
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lias  featnns  Trliicli  distinctly  aepartte  it  from  a  Greek 
traced/  of  th,e  normal  type.  Tiat,  tha  salject  belongs  to 
none  the  great  cjcl  ,  but  to  a  by-waj  of  mythology,  and 
inTdvea  such  atiange  elements  as  the  serritade  of  Apollo 
in  a  mortal  hoiiaehcdd*  the  decree  of  the  fates  that  Admetos 
most  die  on  a  fixed  day,  and  the  leatoration  of  the  dead 
AlcestU  to  lifak.  Secondly,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
mnaotio  and  «T«n  fantastic, — strildn^y  lo  in  tha  jieasage 
where  Apt^ia  direotly  con&onted  wiUt  the  dmncaicfigoie 
of  nwnatoa.  I4wtiy,  the  bdsteroa%  ninoiMfnlf  and 
generoua  Heradea  makes — mA,  indeed,  a  aatjzio  dzunfr— 
but  a  distln^ly  aa^o  acana  >  aeeua  vhioh,  la  the  fraak 
original,  hardhr  bean  tha  aobtla  interpretation  which  in 
Balautlion  b  hinted  hf  tha  ganltia  of  Mr  Biowninft  tiiai 
Heradea  got  drank  in  order  to  keep  wp  other  people's  spirits. 
When  the  hap^  ending  ia  taken  mto  aoooon^  it  la  not  ani^ 
prising  that  aome  ahoold  ivn  called  Hie  AteHli$  a  tragi- 
oomfldy>  Bat  «•  oaanot  ao  regard  it  The  ilic^t  and 
puzoly  ineldeiital  atrala  of  oomedy  ia  bnt  a  moment  at  idief 
between  the  tragie  aotrow  and  tenor  of  Ae  opanlng  and 
the  joy,  no  leas  solemn,  of  the  oandadon.  Tn  ula  napect, 
flw  AUuHa  mif^t  mors  tro^  be  oonpared  to  sneh  a  drama 
aa  Ae  Winttr'*  foJCv/  tite  loaa  and  zaeowy  of  Hennione 
by  LeoatiB  do  wt  form  a  tragi-oomedy  becaaae  «e  are 
amoaed  between-whilaa  by  Antdyons  and  die  down.  It 
doea  not  aeem  improbable  that  the  ^2eaK<s— the  aarliaat  of 
tha  extant  plays — may  repreeent  aa  att«pt  to  aahetitBta 
for  the  dd  aatyrio  drama  an  aftarplaoe  of  a  kind  which, 
while  naaenring  a  aatyrio  demoi^  ahoold  aluid  neaiar  to 
l^mgedy.  The  taste  and  maaneta  of  tin  dqr  ware  perh^ 
tiri^  U  tha  merdy  grotesque  wtertainment  that  (Ud  osaga 
appended  to  the  tngedieat  joat  ai|inthea^iera  ol  eonudyt 
we  know  bom  Arirtophanea  that  they  were  tiling  of  broad 
bnffiooneiy.  An  etigbd  dramatist  mi^  hafe  aeon  aa  op> 
portoni^  hera  Howerer  that  mas  ^  ^  Alemtii  has  a 
pecnliar  interostfbr  thehlBtory  of  ue  dram&  Itmar^  In 
tha  most  dpud  muiner,  and  perhapa  at  the  eaAeat  momenti 
ttiat  great  movemwU  which  be^  with  Snripideir-tho 
moranont  of  tandtiai  fiaa  tha  pnre^  Bdlenie  diama  to 
the  romanti& 

(2.)  The  JfeiM  was  brought  out  In  431  &a  with  the 
PmoatUt,  the  Dia^  and  a  loat  aa^pl^  called  the 
Btapera  {TheridiBy  Euripides  gained  the  turd  {ntc^  the 
first  falling  to  Euphorion,  the  aon  of  JEachylni^  and  the 
second  to  Bophoclea.  If  it  la  tme  that  Enri^ea  modelled 
Jiislfedraonthaworic  of  aa  obecnre  predeoeasor,  Keophrmi, 
at  leest  he  made  the  snbjeot  thoroughly  his  own.  Hardly 
any  pUy  waa  mora  poptdar  in  antiquity  with  readera  and 
spectators,  with  actws,  or  with  sonlptMa.  Ennioa  is  said 
to  have  translated  and  adopted  it.  We  do  not  know  liow 
far  it  nuty  have  been  used  by  Ovid  in  his  loat  tragedy  of 
tlie  aame  name ;  but  It  certainly  {nipired  tha  riietorical 
perfonnance  of  Ssoeca,  which  may  be  r^arded  aa  bridging 
the  interral  between  Euripides  and  modem  adaptations. 
We  may  grout  at  onoe  that  the  3£edmi  of  Enripidei  is  not 
a  bnltleu  play ,  that  the  dialogne  between  the  heroine  and 
Aigena  ia  not  happily  conceived  j  that  the  murder  of  the 
children  lacka  an  adeqoate  dramatic  motive ;  that  there  Is 
something  of  a  mord  anU-climax  in  the  airangemeata  of 
Hedea,  before  the  deed,  for  her  persoud  safety.  But  the 
Mtdea  renutina  a  tragedy  of  fint-rate  power.  It  is  admir- 
able for  the  splendid  force  with  which  the  character  of  the 
strange  and  strong-hearted  woman,  a  barbarian  friendless 
among  Hellenos,  is  thrown  out  against  the  baokgroond  of 
Hellenic  life  In  Corintlk  Thoae  modem  venions  of  the 
drama  which  have  recently  bout  fflDstratod  by  actressos  of 

fiuina  develop  the  romaatb  dement  beyond  the  limit  of 
uri|)idea  *  he  has  nothing  hke  the  wavning  and  the  find 
obedience  to  a  Oreek  insect  ot  the  children  who  have  to 
SMiu  their  choke— whoakiwlj  and  ailendy  turn  away  from 


their  barbarian  mother,  and  move  towards  the  oatbtrGtched 
arma  of  Jason.  Yet  the  easentUl  motive  of  the  pathoa 
there  is  tme  to  the  Greek  poet's  conception.  It  is  the  ^u- 
found  contrast  betwMn  the  Greek  and  the  non-Greek  nature 
—the  hopeless  isolation  in  Greece  of  the  alien  who  has  left 
everything  to  follow  Jason — that  Euripides  has  drawn  with 
such  mastery.  It  may  be  asked,  could  either  .£achylns  or 
Sophocles,  in  their  different  manifestations  of  die  genuindy 
HeUenfo  spirit  have  shown  this  more  ooemopoUtan 
qrmpatl^,  uiia  insight  into  the  strength  and  the  anguish  of 
a  nature  not  HeOuiio  t  Hen^  too,  Euripidee  beltmgs  to 
the  coming  tim& 

(3.)  Tbt  extant  Sippatptiu—mmtOmm  caUed  SttpAant' 
phont,  iba  **  wreath-bearer,"  from  the  garland  of  flowen 
which,  in  the  opening  acene,  the  hero  C^en  to  Artemis— 
was  not  the  fitet  drama  of  Euripides  on  thia  theme.  In  an 
earlier  play  ot  the  same  name,  we  are  tdd,  he  had  dioeked 
both  the  mrad  and  dm  «Bthetia  aaaaa  of  Athena.  In  this 
eariier  ffijipolptiu,  Vbadat  hemdf  had  confoased  her  lova 
to  her  step«m,  and,  when  lepnlsed,  had  bladyaoeueed  hin 
to  Thesen^  who  doomed  him  to  deatii;  at  sight  of  the 
ooipask  aha  had  been  mored  to  eonfeaa  her  crime,  and  had 
atoned  In  ft  by  a  vduatanr  death.  Ilia  firat  Bippoiytw 
ia  dted  aa  Si^alfiut  tJu  fnttd  (iwXMrT^civa),  either,  aa 
Tom  and  Walter  thoo^^  from  HippolytuB  covering  his 
fiwe  ID  honor,  or,  as  Bentley  with  more  Ukdihood  suggested, 
beoaaaa  the  yoau.^  ahronoed  corpae  waa  bnni£^t  upon  the 
ioena,  B  can  seandy  be  donbted  that  the  chief  dramatio 
defect  of  imr  Bifpolytui  ia  oonneeted  with  the  nnfavouraUe 
reception  cf  ita  inedeoeaaor.  Suipidea  had  been  warned 
that  limita  moat  be  obaemd  la  die  dramatio  portrayd  of  a 
nuM»I^r  repulsive  dmrnau  In  the  later  pb^,  aeeonlingly, 
dw  wnde  action  is  loade  to  torn  on  the  jealoua  feuid 
between  Aphrodits^  the  goddess  d  lOr^  and  Artems^  the 
goddess  of  diastity.  fhauta  ntA  onty  shrinks  frma  btaathr 
lag  hsr  aeoMt  to  Hi|^o^rtai^  hot  destnTa  hersdt  when 
dia  leama  diat  die  »  rqeoted.  But  die  natnrd  agency 
tA  human  pavSon  la  now  replaced  \fj  a  snpenu^nrd 
madiineryj  the  dain  son  and  dia  beraaved  fatlur  are  no 
lonipr  die  mai^is  of  ala,  tiu  tra^  witnessea  of  an  inexo^ 
aide  law;  rather  they  and  Fhiadra  are  alike  the  puppets  uf 
a  divine  caprice,  die  acapegoats  of  an  Olympian  quarrd  in 
which  they  have  no  concern.  But  if  the  dramatio  effect 
of  tha  whde  Is  thus  weakened,  the  character  of  Fhadra  is 
a  fine  p^rdwlogicd  study;  and,  as  regards  form,  the  play 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Bceckh  (Dt  Tragadiae  Grac 
PtmapiUf  pk  160  1)  is  perhaps  too  IngenLoua  in  finding  an 
aQuaion  to  the  plague  at  Athens  (430  B^a)  in  the  £  miA 
$yifrSm  ajvytpai  n  i^ot  v.  177,  and  in  v.  209  i  ;  but 
it  can  aoarcdy  be  donbted  that  he  is  right  in  soggesting 
that  dw  dodng  words  of  Thessoa  (v.  1460) 

A  KXilr*  'Al^vAr  TUloMtt  HfUriuKn,       rrtfivtvi'  Mpit, 

and  the  reply  of  the  choms,  kou^  r6^  &x°*t  contdn  a 
rafereooe  to  the  recent  death  of  Pericles  (429  B.C.}. 

(4.)  The  Eeevha  may  be  placed  about  420  B.a  Thney- 
didea  (iiL  104)  notices  the  purification  of  Delos  by  the 
Athenians,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Fanionic  festivd 
there,  in  426  B.a — an  event  to  wUeh  the  chord  passage, 
V.  463  f.,  probably  refers.  It  appears  more  hanardoos  to 
take  V,  680  L  as  on  allusion  to  the  Spartan  mishap  at  Fyloa. 
The  subject  of  the  play  is  the  revenge  of  Hecuba,  the 
widowed  queen  of  Priam,  on  Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  had  murdered  her  yoimgest  son  Folydorus,  after  her 
daughter  Polyxena  bad  alrmdy  been  sacrificed  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  shade  of  Achilles.  The  two  calamities  which 
befall  Hecuba  hove  no  direct  coubezion  with  each  other. 
In  this  sense  it  is  an  unanswerable  objection  that  die  play 
lacks  uni^  of  design.  On  the  other  hand,  both  events 
aerve  die  same  end,— vis.,  to  heighten  tha  tragic  ptiMt, 
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mih  which  the  poet  to  sarroimd  the  central  fignni  of 
Hecuba.  The  chief  interest  of  the  drama  consists  in  its 
illustration  of  the  skill  with  which  Euripides,  while  failing 
to  B&tiafy  the  requirements  of  artistic  drama,  could  sustain 
interest  an  ingenjousljr  wotbu  plot.  It  is  a  representa- 
tire  Intriffuendiiekt  and  Wall  exemplifies  the  pecoliar  power 
which  reoommwidad  Enripidw  to  the  poela  of  tlw  Kew 
Comedy. 

(0.)  The  Andromache,  according  to  a  noliee  in  the  Scholia 
Yeneta  (446^  vaa  not  acted  at  Athens,  at  least  in  the 
•nthor^s  life-tune  j  thoegh  some  take  the  words  in  the  Greek 
aigmnent  (ri  Sp^v"'.  rwr  Ituripw)  to  mean  that  it  was 
among  tluwe  which  gained  a  seeond  prise.  The  inTective 
on  the  Sparian  character  which  is  put  into  the  month  of 
Aadromaehe  Dontains  the  word%  dS^mn  c£Tvx<ir  or  *EXXa8a, 
•ad  thi%  with  other  indicaiiona,  pcnnta  to  the  Peloponnesiaii 
aneoesiee  of  the  yean  421-433  B.a  Andionwclie^  the 
widow  of  Hector,  faai  become  the  eaptire  and  concubine  of 
Kec^itoleiaiu,  ion  of  Aethillab  During  his  abeenoe,  ha  eon 
Holoama  ia  taken  fRun  her,  with  tlu  aid  of  Uenelans,  by 
her  jfldona  xiTal  Hermi<meu  MoOiar  and  too.  are  xeecsed 
fnan  death  by  Fftlens ;  but  meaawlule  Ket^toiemvs  is  slain 
at  Delphi  through  the  iDtrignea  id.  Oestei.  The  goddeea 
Thetii  now  appears^  <adauis  that  Andronache  shall  mairy 
fieleniia,  and  dedarea  that  ItxAxmn  ahaU  found  a  line  of 
EjHTOta  fciogi,  while  Peleni  shall  become  immOTtal  among 
the  gods  of  the  sea.  The^ikfromadbiiapooriday.  The 
conttasb^  though  striking,  are  hareh  and  ooarse,  and  the 
cuopanaations  dealt  out  by  tha  dms  ear  machina  leave 
the  moral  aense  wholly  nnntisfied.  Technically  the  piece 
ia  noteworthy  as  l»inging  on  the  sceoe  tpnx  characters 
at  once— AndmnaohoL  Udoasns.  Feleus,  and  Henelaus 
(T.l»4JffO 

(6.)  Tjie  /m  is  an  admirable  diam^  the  fineat  of  those 
piqrs  which  deal  with  Ic^nds  apeeially  iUnstrating  the  tra- 
ditional glories  of  Attica.  It  ia  alw  the  meet  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  poet's  skin  in  the  atmetnie  of  dramatio  intiigue. 
For  ita  place  in  the  ehrondogioal  order  there  are  no  cuta 
except  those  of  atyle  and  metre.  Judging  by  theae, 
Hermann  would  pUce  it  neither  after  OL  89-,  vox  much 
Wore" — somewhere  between  434  and  431  B.a;  and 
(his  maybe  taken  as  approximately  correct.  The  scene  is 
Uid  throughout  at  the  temple  of  Delphi  The  young  Itm 
is  4  priest  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  when  Xuthns  and  his 
wife  Creuaa,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  oome  to  inquire  of  the 
god  concerning  their  childlessness ;  and  it  is  disoovered 
thai  Ion  is  the  son  of  Creuaa  by  the  god  Apollo.  Athena 
herself  appsare,  and  commands  that  Ion  shall  be  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Athena,  foretelling  that  from  him  shall 
spring  the  four  Attic  tribes,  the  Teleontes  (priests), 
Hopletes  (fighting-men),  Ai^adeis  (husbuidmen)  and 
Aigib>reia  (herdsmBu).  The  play  muak  have  been  peculiarly 
effectiTe  on  the  Athenian  stage,  not  only  by  its  situatitms, 
bat  through  its  appeal  to  Attio  sympathies. 

(7.)  The  Supjdtanit  who  give  their  name  to  the  play  are 
Argive  women,  the  widows  oi  Argive  worrion  ^in  before 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  who,  led  by  Adrastus  king  of  Argqt^ 
come  as  auppliants  to  the  altar  of  Demeter  afr  Elensia. 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  has  refused  burial  to  their  dead 
lords.  The  Athenian  king  Theseus  demands  of  Creon  that 
he  shall  grant  the  fuoeral  rites ;  the  refusal  is  followed  by 
a  battle  in  which  the  Thebans  are  Tanqoished,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  Argire  dead  are  then  brought  to  Eleuai?.  At 
the  close  the  goddess  Athena  appears,  and  ordains  that  a 
close  alliance  shall  be  formed  between  Athens  and  Argoe. 
Borne  refer  the  play  to  417  B.O.,  when  the  democratic 
party  at  Athens  rose  against  the  oligarchs.  But  a  more 
prolMble  date  is  420  B.a,  when,  through  the  agency  of 
Aloibiades,  Athena  and  Aigos  concluded  a  ^feosire 
allianoe.    The  ^1^  has  a  strongly  marked  ihetoiieal 


character,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  panegyric,  with'  an  imme^ita 
political  aim,  on  Athens  as  the  chanipion  of  hnnuiutj 
against  Thebes. 

(8.)  The  Htradeida^ — a  companion  piece  to  tha  Suip^v 
antiy  and  of  the  same  period,-MB  decidedly  inferi(v  in  mail 
Eere^  too,  there  are  direct  references  to  contempomy 
lustory.  The  defeat  of  Argoe  bj  the  Spartans  in  418  &a 
strengthened  the  Argive  party  who  were  in  ivmt  rf 
diseasing  the  Athenian  for  the  Spartan  aUianee  (Thne.  t. 
76).  In  the  Heradeida,  the  eons  of  the  deed  Hendc^ 
persecuted  by  the  Argive  EuryBthena,  are  received  ni 
sheltered  at  Athena.  Thus,  while  Athens  is  dorified, 
Sparta,  whose  kings  are  descendants  of  the  HendtidjB,  ii 
reminded  how  nnuatural  would  be  an  alUanoe  bstweei 
herself  and'  A^oi. 

(9.)  The  S«radu  Mmnamuno^^  which,  on  groondi  d 
sMe,  can  aoarroly  be  put  later  than  420417  &a,  ikmi 
with  the  two  last  plays  the  pupoae  of  exalting  Atkm  ii 
tha  person  ti  Theeeno.  Heracles  returns  fttm  BscK— 
whiUier,  at  the  command  of  Eiuystheus,  he  went  to  biig 
back  Cerbeni%— just  in  time  to  save  hie  wife  Ua^nd 
his  chndrm  f  ran  being  pnt  to  death  by  Lycos  of  IMn^ 
whom  he  slays.  As  he  is  offering  butnl  aaerifica  iftet  tb^ 
deed,'  he  ia  auddenly  atrioken  with  Budneei  bj  Ljei 
(Fui^),  the  dnmonic  agent  of  hia  eneny  the  goddea  He^ 
and  in  his  fieniy  he  slaye  his  wife  and  childraL  Hwu 
finds  him,  in  his  agony  of  deswdr,  about  to  kill  hha^ni 
persuades  him  to  e(Hne  to  Athene  there  to  seek  i^nd 
pardon  from  the  goda.  The  unity  of  the  plot  may  be  pti^ 
vindicated  by  observing  tha*  the  slaughter  Lycos  eatitled 
Herades  to  the  gmtitude  of  nwbea,  whereas  the  iknghtw 
of  hia  ownlcinafdk  made  it  nnlawfnl  that  heahoeld  nam 
there ;  thua,  having  found  a  refuge  only  to  loss  it,  Emdn 
has  no  hope  left  but  tn  Athena,  whoae  p^yse  is  tke  Ini 
theme  of  the  vntire  drama. 

(10.)  IfiM^ia  among  tke  Tauri,  wMch  metre  and  dii^ 
mark  aa  mm  id  the  later  plays,  is  also  one  <^  the  bcat,-- 
excellent  both  in  the  management  of  a  romantic  plot  sndii 
the  delineation  of  chaioctor.  He  scene  is  laid  it  the 
temple  of  Artemis  in  the  Tauric  Cheronese .  (the  Oinn) 
— on  the  site  of  the  modem  BaladavL  Iphigenis,vb 
had  been  doomed  to  die  at  Aulis  for  the  Oreeb,  W 
been  snatched  from  that  death  by  Artomia,  andhad  beooor 
priestess  of  the  goddess  at  the  Tauric  shrine,  where  hsDtu 
victims  were  immolated.  Two  strangers,  who  had  hiM 
among  the  Tauri,  have  been  sentenced  to  die  at  the  tttu- 
She  disoovers  in  them  her  brother  Orestes  and  hii  tnd 
Pyladea.  They  plan  an  escape, — ore  recaptured,— sod  >'* 
finally  delirered  by  the  goddsss  Athene^  who  commmb 
Thoaa,  king  of  the  land,  to  permit  their  deptrtm;- 
Iphigenia,  Orestes,  and  Pylades  return  to  Greece^  sndesli^- 
lish  the  worship  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  at  Braoros  tti 
Halffi  in  Attica.  The  drama  of  Euripides  necessarily  nf 
geats  a  comparison  with  that  of  Goethe;  and  many  naden 
will  probably  also  fed  that,  while  Goethe  u  certainly  D!'. 
inferior  in  fineness  of  ethiciJ  portraiture,  he  has  tha  adiu* 
tage  in  his  management  of  the  catastrophe.  Bnt  it  ia  to^ 
jnst  to  Euripides  to  remember  that,  while  his  eompetju 
had  free  scope  of  treatment,  he,  a  Greek  dnnotttf,  >■ 
bound  to  the  motive  of  the  Greek  l^^d,  and  wsa 
to  conclude  with  the  foundation  of  the  Attio  wonhip. 

(11.)  The  T'nxu/fs  appeared  in  41S  B.a  along  vitli  ■ 
Alexander,  the  Palamedts,  and  a  aatyr-play,  the  Sii^ 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  miseries  endured  by  noblo  Trqi 
dames, — Hecuba,  Andromache,  Cassandra,— immcdisi^ 
after  tiie  capture  of  Troy.  There  U  harfly  a  i^ot  in  * 
proper  sense, — only  on  aocnmntation  of  sorrow*  on  * 
heads  of  the  passive  sufferers.  The  piece  is  lest  s  dnrJ 
than  a  patheUc  apectade,  eloajng  with  iKe  ,enHk 
Trojan  towers  in*flame  and  ruin.   Hu  ^Vead*  ia  w^l 
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nm&rkftble  anoDg  Oreak  trogedioi  (or  Its  near  approach  to 
Uifl  diaractcr  of  malodrama.  It  most  bo  obiarred  that 
then  U  DO  ground  for  tho  inferBnoa— wmetimM  made  an 
acenutioa  against  the  poet — that  the  choral  paaaage,  t. 
794  1,  was  intended  to  encourage  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
sent  forth  in  the  same  jear  (415  B.C.).  The  mention  of 
the  **  land  of  ^tna  over  againet  Carthage  "  (r.  320)  ipeahs 
of  it  aa  "  renownad  for  the  trophies  of  proweee," — a  topic, 
anrely,  not  of  encouragement  bat  of  warning. 

(13.)  The  Hettna — produced,  as  we  leom  from  the 
Aristophanio  scholia,  in  413  b.c.,  the  year  of  the  lost 
^Ntfromerftf, — is  not  one  of  its  aDthor*s  happier  efforts.  It 
b  foottded  ou  •  strange  rariation  of  the  Trojan  myth,  first 
adopted  hyStesiehoros  in  his  Palinode — that  only  a  wraith 
of  Helen  passed  to  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  detained 
in  i^gypt.  In  this  play,  she  is  rescued  from  the  Egyptian 
king,  Theoetymenos,  by  a  ruse  of  her  husband  Meuelaas, 
who  brings  her  safely  bock  to  Greece.  The  romantic 
elraaent  thua  engrafted  on  the  Greek  myth  is  more  than 
fantastto :  it  is  well-nigh  grotesque.  We  are,  in  fact, 
dangerously  dose  to  the  vOTge  of  parody.  The  comic  poets 
^-notably  Aristophanes  in  the  ThettnophoriantM — felt  this ; 
uor  can  wo  blame  them  if  they  ridiculed  a  piece  in  which 
the  mode  of  treatment  was  eo  discordant  wiUi  the  spirit  of 
Ondc  traditiMi,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  all  that  eon- 
■tteutad  the  higher  maaning  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

(IS.)  Pkotmua  waa  brought  out,  with  the  (Enomaut  and 
the  Ckryaigput,  in  411  B.C,  the  year  in  which  the  recall  of 
AkUnadea  waa  deoiaed  by  the  army  at  Samoa,  and,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred,  ratified  by  the  Assembly  at 
Athaiii<ThM.  Till  81,97).  The  dialogne  between  locaste 
ud  Folyimcei  on  the  griefs  of  btniihment  (W  to  vr^trAu 
mtpAn^  T.  388 1)  has  a  cwtain  emj^iaaia  which  certainly 
looka  like  an  aUnakn  to  die  pardon  of  tha  famous  azile. 
The  aubjaet  of  the  ^y  is  tha  aune  ai  diat  of  the  jEsehytean 
&MN^/anif  rM^v— the  war  of  suceasnoii  in  which  Am 
euf^rtad  Fuljniaoea  against  his  brother  Eleocles.  ne 
Fhcanidui  maidens  who-fonu  the  chorus  are  imagined  to 
ban  bean  on  their  way^  from  l^re  to  Delphi,  where  they 
vera  desUnod  for  aaivice  in  tha  temple,  when  they  were 
detainad  at  Thebes  by  the  ovtbreak  of  Uie  wai^  donee 
vbich  affords  a  eontrut  to  tha  iGschyleanchtHusof  Thebu 
eldvs,  and  which  has  also  a  certain  fltnesa  in  view  of  the 
legends  connecting  lliebea  with  Fhoenieia.  But  Euripides 
hardly  been  snecessfid  in  theiriTalry— whie^'ho  haa 
8TM1  pointed  by  direct  allosions— with  .£sdiylna.  The 
J'ianiuct  is  full  of  brilliant  panagea,  but  it  u  rather  a 
•erias  of  effective  scenes  than  an  imiffesBive  drama. 

(14.)  Flatarch  (iSyi.  IS)  says  that,  when  Athens  had 
oatrendered  to  Lyeander  (404  B.C.)  and  when  the  fate  of 
the  ci^  was  doubtful,  a  Phocian  officer  h^xnied  to  sing  at 
a  banquet  of  tiie  leaders  the  fLnt  song  <tt  the  chmua  in  the 
Sltetra  of  Euripides — 

and  that  "  when  they  heard  it,  all  were  touched,  so  that  it 
■ayned  a  cruel  deed  to  destroy  for  aver  the  city  so  famous 
onee^  the  mother  of  such  men."  Ihe  character  of  the 
SteetrOf  in  metre  and  in  dictitn.  Beams  to  show  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  poet's  latest  years.  If  Miiller  were  ri^t  in 
referring  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  the  closing  passage  in 
trfaieh  the  Dioscuri  declare  that  they  haste  "  to  the  Sicilian 
sea,  to  save  ships  upon  the  deep"  (r.  1347),  then  the  play 
could  not  be  later  than  413  B.C.  Dut  it  may  with  more 
probability  be  placed  shortly  before  the  Orealtt,  which  in 
Some  respects  it  much  resembles :  perhaps  in  or  about  the 
year  410  B.a  No  play  of  Euripides  has  been  more  severely 
criticised.  The  reason  is  evident  .  The  Ckot^ri  of 
.£sehylnB  and  the  Elrctra  of  Sophocles  appear  to  invite  a 
di*Mt  compariaon  with  this  dram^    Bntl  as  the  present 


writer  has  ventured  to  suggest  elsewhere,^  sueh  criticism  aa 
that  of  Schleget  should  remember  that  works  of  art  are 
proper  subjects  of  direct  comparison  only  when  the  theories 
of  art  which  they  represent  have  a  common  basis.  It  ia 
surely  unmeaning  to  contrast  the  elaborate  homelioess  of  tha 
Euripidean  Eleetra  with  the  severe  grandeur  of  its  rivals. 
iE&chylus  and  Sophocles,  as  different  exponents  of  an 
artistic  conception  vhich  is  fundamentally  the  some,  may 
be  profitably  compared;  Euripides  interprets  another  con- 
ception, and  must  be  tried  by  other  principles.  Hia 
Eleetra  is,  in  truth,  a  daring  experiment— daring,  because 
the  theme  is  one  which  the  elder  school  had  mode 
peculiarly  its  own.  We  are  unable  to  share  Hartung's 
enthusiasm  for  the  success  of  the  experiment.  But  we 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  trying  it  ly  ft  standatd 
foreign  to  the  poet's  aim, 

{16.)  The  Orettn,  acted  in  408,  bears  the  mark  of  the 
age  in  the  prominence  which  Euripides  gives  to  the  assembly 
of  ArgoB,' — which  has  to  decide  the  fate  of  Orestes  md 
Eleetra, — and  to  rhetorical  pleading.  The  plot  proceeds 
with  sufficient  deamess  to  the  point  at  which  Orestes  and 
Eleetra  have  been  condemned  to  death.  But  the  later 
portion  of  the  play,  contuniRgthe  intrigues  for  their  rescue 
and  the  final  achievement  of  their  deliverance,  is  both  too 
involved  and  too  inconsequent  for  a  really  tragic  effect 
Just  as  in  the  Eleetra,  the  heroic  persons  of  the  drama  are 
reduced  to  the  level  of  commonplace.  There  is  not  a  little 
which  borders, on  the  ludicrous,  and  it  can  be  seen  how  easy 
srould  have  been  the  passage  from  such  tragedy  as  this  to 
the  restrained  parodyin  which  the  Middle  Comedydelighted. 
It  is,  however,  inconewvable  that,  as  some  have  supposed,  the 
Oretta  can  have  been  a  deliberate  compromise  between 
tragedy  and  farce.  It  cannot  have  been  meant  to  be  ^ayed, 
aa  a  fourth  piece,  instead  <tf  a  regular  aatyricdnma.  Bather 
it  udUiatea  tha  level  to  which  &»  heroic  tragedy  itsdf  had 
descended  under  the  treatment  of  a  schotd  wh^  waa  at 
least  logical  The  celebrity  of  the  play  in  the  andent 
world, — and,  aa  Mr  Faley  observes,  there  are  more  ancient 
quotations  from  the  OreUet  than  from  all  the  extant  pla3r8 
of  iEschylns  and  So[Aodes  together— is  ^terhapa  partly 
explained  by  the  nuusnally  freqnent  combuution  in  Ihu 
piece  of  striking  sentiment  with  effective  situation. 

(16.)  The  lithiffenia  at  Aitlia^  like  the  Baeehee,  waa 
brought  out  only  after  tha  death  of  Enripidea.  It  ia  a 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful  play,— probacy  left  Ute 
author  in  an  unfinished  stat^ — and  haa  suffered  from 
interpolation  inore  largely,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  his 
works.  Aa  regard  ita  subject,  it  forms  a  prelude  to  the 
Ipktffmta  IN  Tauris.  Iphigenia  haa  been  doomed  by  her 
lather  Agamemnon  to  die  at  Aulis,  as  Calchas  dedares 
that  Artemis  clums  such  a  sacrifice  before  the  adverse 
windacan  fall. 

^nte  gemiine  play,  as  we  have  it,  breaks  off  at  v.  1608; 
i^ien  Iphigenia  haa  been  led  to  the  aacrifidal  altar,  A 
spurious  eiHlogue,  of  wretdied  workmanahip  (v.  1509- 
1638),  relates,  in  die  apeech  of  a  messenger,  how  iUtcmu 
saved  the  maiden.  We  m4y,  however,  ctmgratnlate  oar- 
selves  on  possessing,  even  in  ita  present  form,  so  laive  a 
part  ef  this  €ne  work, — probably  the  latest  upon  wuoh 
Euripides  vaa  engaged. 

(17.)  The  Baechar,  unlike  the  preceding  play,  appean 
to  have  been  finished  by  its  author,  although  it  is  sud  not 
to  have  been  acted,  on  the  Athenian  stage  at  least,  fill 
after  his  death.  It  was  composed,  or  completed,  during 
the  residence  of  Euripides  with  Archelans,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability waa  originally  designed  for  representation  in 
Macedotua, — a  region  with  whose  traditions  of  <»gia8tic 
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wonh^»  Che  XMonynu  myth  was  w>  cnigenial.  The  play  is 
sometimes  quoted  as  ttu  Pentkeui.  It  )iu  been  Jtutly 
ofaswred  that  Eoripides  seldom  named  a  piece  from  the 
chMn^  imless  the  chorus  han  an  importaDt  part  in  the 
action  or  the  leading  action  was  dirided  between  several 
persons.  Fosublj,  however,  in  this  instance  ho  may 
designedly  have  chosen  a  titie  which  would  at  once 
interest  the  Macedonian  public  Pmiheia  would  suggest 
a  Greek  legend  about  which  they  might  know  or  care 
Uttie.  The  Baecka  wolild  at  once  announce  a  theme  con- 
nected with  rites  familiar  to  ths  northern  land. 

It  is  a  magnificent  play,  alons  among  extant  Greek 
tragedies  in  picturesque  splendour,  and  in  that  sustained 
glow  of  Dimysiae  entiinstaam  to  which  the  keen  irony  lends 
the  strengUi  of  contrast.  If  Euripides  had  left  nothing  else, 
the  Bacehm  would  place  hin^in  tiie  first  rank  of  poets,  and 
wotdd  prove  his  possession  of  a  sense  rsrely  manifeeted  by 
Greek  poets,— perhq»  by  no  one  of  his  own  contemporaries 
in  equal  measure  except  Aristophanes, — a  feeling  for 
natunl  beanty  lit  np  by  the  play  of  fancy.  Ur  B.  V.  Tyrrell, 
in  hu  edition  of  the  BacchcBy  has  given  tiie  true  answer 
to  the  theory  that  the  Baechce  is  a  recantation.  Euri- 
pides  had  navor  r^ected  the  facts  which  formed  the 
DBsiB  of  the  popjtlar  nlip«.  He  had  rather  sooght  to 
interpret  them  in  a  manner  consistent  wiUi  belief  in  a 
benevolent  Providence.  The  really  striking  thing  in  the 
Baecha  is  the  spirit  of  conteotment  and  of  composure  which 
it  breathes, — as  if  the  poet  had  ceased  to  be  vexed 
by  the  seeming  contradictions  which  had  Wubled  him 
befora  Not  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  for  the  Greek 
mind  of  his  age,  the  victtfry  of  Dionysus  in  the  Baechar 
carried  a  moral  even  more  direct  than  the  victory  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  Hippclj/tUM.  The  great  natnre-powers 
who  give  refreshment  to  mortals  cannot  be  robbed  of  their 
due  tribute  without  provoking  a  nemesis.  The  refusal  of 
such  a  homage  is  not,  so  the  Greeks  deemed,  a  virtue  in 
itself:  in  the  sight  of  the  gods  it  may  be  only  a  cold  form 
of  SPpK,  overweening  aalf-ieUance— ihs  quality  personified 
in  Pentheua 

The  Baeeha  wss  alwsys  an  exceptionally  popular  play, — 
partly  because  its  opportunities  as  a  spectacle  fitted  it  for 
gorgeous  representation,  and  so  recommended  it  for  per- 
formance at  courts  and  on  great  public  occasions.  "  Deme- 
trius the  Cynic  "  (says  Lncian)  '*  saw  an  illiterate  person  at 
Corinth  reading  a  very  beautiful  poem, — the  BaeeAce  of 
Euripides,  I  think  it  was ;  he  was  at  the  place  where  the 
messenger  namtes  the  doom  of  Fenthens  and  the  deed  of 
Agave.  Demetrius  snatched  the  book  from  him  and  tore  it 
up,  saying  '  it  is  better  for  Fenthens  to  be  torn  np  at  once 
by  me  than  to  be  mangled  over  and  over  again  by  yon.' " 

(18.)  The  Cyelopt^  of  uncertain  date,  is  the  otUy  extant 
exunple  of  a  satyrio  drama  The  plot  is  taken  mainly 
from  the  story  of  Odysseus  and  Fdyphemus  in  the  9th 
book  of  the  Odyueg,  In  order  to  be  really  successful  in 
farce  of  this  kind,  a  poet  should  have  a  fresh  feeling  lor 
the  nature  of  the  art  parodied.  It  is  because  Euripides  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  heroic  myths  that  he  is 
not  strong  in  mythio  travesty.  His  own  tragedies, — such 
as  the  J/elen,  the  EUetra,  and  the  OretUt, — had,  in  their 
Iseveral  ways,  contributed*  to  destroy  the  meaning  of  aa^rrio 
drama  They  had  done  gravely  very  m^ch  what  satyric 
,drama  umed  at  doing  grotesquely.  They  had  made  the 
heroic  persons  act  and  talk  like  ordinary  men  and  women. 
The  finer  side  of  such  parody  had  lost  its  edge;  only 
broad  comedy  remained. 

(19.)  The  Slutua  is  still  held  by  some  to  be  what  the 
didsBcalim  and  the  grammarians  .uU  it, — a  work  of  Euri* 
jpides;  and  Hr  Fsley  has  ably  supported  this  view.  But  the 
scepticism  first  declared  by  Tslcknar  has  steadily  gained 
'gnmnd,  and  the  Bkeam  is  now  almost  vnirersally  reoc^nisad 


as  ^ttriona.*  The  art  and  the  style,  rtfll  non  eridesflf 
the  feeling  and  the  mind,  of  'Euripides  sra  titmn 
If  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  *  disciple  d  hia  mXvtA 
school,  it  is  still  less  like  the  .work  of  an  AkasdniL 
The  most  probable  view  seems  to  be  that  which  tnigm  it 
to  a  versifier  of  small  dramatic  power  in  the  ktcU  daji  of 
Attic  Tragedy.  It  has  this  literary  interest,  that  it  b  lli 
only  extant  play  of  which  the  sulyectis  directly  takes  ima 
our  Iliadf  of  which  the  tenth  boc^— -the  AoUmm,-^ 
be«i  followed  by  the  playwright  wUh  a  dosenai  whick  ii 
sometimes  mselunicaL 

When  the  first  protests  of  the  oomie  poets  wen  ow, 
Euripides  wsa  Secure  of  a  wide  (^id  lasting  renova  Ai 
the  old  life  of  Athena  passed  away,  as  the  old  faitb  l<iit 
their  meaning  and  the  peculiarly  Greek  instincts  in  ut  Icai 
their  truth  and  freshness,  iEschylns  and.Sophoda  might 
cease  to  be  fully  enjc^ed  save  1^  a  few ;  bat  Eaiipidei 
could  still  charm  by  qualities  more  JMdily  tai  man 
univeisally  *)recognLxed.    The  comparative  neanieet  of  Lit 
diction  to  the  idiom  .of'  ordinary  life  rendered  liim  Iw 
attractive  to  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria  than  latlian 
whoee  erudite  form  afforded  a  better  scope  fw  iHe  diipUj 
of  learning  or  the  exercise  of  iDgenni^.    But  then  ven 
two  aspects  in  which  hs  engaged  their  attention.  Tie; 
loved  to  trace  the  variationa  which  he  had  introduced  tile 
the  standard  legends.    And  they  sought  to  free  Ui  ttit 
from  the  numerous  interpolations  which  evea  tbeo  liai 
resulted  from  his  popularity  on  ths  staga  FhilocbiHU 
(about  306-260  B.c},  best  known  for  his  AUlut,  deilt,  ii 
his  treatise  on  Euripides,  especially  with  the  mythologj  ti 
the  plays    From  300  &a  to  the  age  of  Auguitiu,  a  lug 
series  of  critics  busied  themselves  with  this  poet  Tbe 
first  Bystematic  arrangement  of  hia  reputed  worka  ia  atcribed 
to  DicttarchuB  and  CalUmachua  in  Uie  early  psit  of  the  3d 
century  B.a    Among  those  who  furthered  the  ez&ct  studj 
of  his  text,  and  of  whose  work  soma  traces  remain  in  the 
extant  scholia,  were  Aristophanes  of  Byxantinm,CBlliitntiia, 
Apollodorus  of  Tanus,  TimBchida^  and  preeminentl; 
Didymus;  probably  also  Crates  of  Pergamna  and  Anatir- 
chua.   At  Borne  Euripides  was  early  made  known  througli 
the  translstions  of  Knnios  and  the  freer  adaptationi  <i 
Pacuvina.    "When  Hellenio  civilization  was  spKtA  thion^ 
the  East,  the  mixed  populations  of  the  new  aetUeineiitt 
welcomed  a  dr-imatie  poet  whose  taste  ahd  whose  aenti' 
ment  were  not  too  severely  or  exclusively  Attic.  The 
Parthian  Orodes  and  his  court  were  witneasing  the  BatAx 
of  Euripides  whsn  the  Agave  of  the  hour  was  aaddenlj 
enabled  to  lend  a  ghastiy  reality  to  the  terrible  acuie  of 
frenxied  triumph  by  displaying  the  gory  hrad  oi  tha  Bomaa 
Crassus.  Mommsen  hag  noted  the  moment  as  one  in  which 
the  power  of  Borne  and  the  genius  of  Greece  were  simnl- 
taneously  abased  in  tiie  presence  of  snltanisno.   go  far  u 
Euripides  is  concerned,  tiio  incident  may  suggest  anothtf 
and  a  more  pleasing  reflection;  it  may  remind  as  how  the 
charm  of  his  humans  genius  had  penetmted  the  reccstea  of 
the  barbarian  East,  and  had  brought  to  rude  and  fiene 
peoples  at  least  some  dim  an^  £stant  apprehenuon  of 
that  gracious  world  in  which  the  great  qnrits  of  sndeat 
Hellas  had  moved    A  quuntiy  ngnificsnt  teetimony  to  the 
popularity  of  Euripides  is  afforded  by  a  strange  compoaition, 
probably  of  the  4th  cejtnry  JuD;,  the  ILpumt 
This  drama,  narrating  the  events  \Hiieh  pretxded  and 
attended  ths  Passion,  is  a  cento  of  no  leas  then  3610 
verses,  taken  from  ths  plays  of  Enriptdee^  principally  fn* 
the  Batxkae^  the  Troade*,  and  the  Bkena.    Tht  tn^tiosal 
ascription  of  the  authorship  to  Gregory  of  KaiianssB  is 
generally -rqected;  a  more  probable  cM^ecture  stngsiit 
to  Apollinaris  of  Laodioea,  and  places  tbedtte of  eompoK- 
tion  at  abook  390  xxv    Altliav^  t]»  Qrt,  nssd  ligr  tb 
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aatW  oi  Uw  cento  may  not  hm  been  ft  good  one^  the  valne 
of  tk»  piece  £«  the  diplomatic  eritidun  of  EiiriptdM  ia 
DMeaaarily  rvtj  oonndenUe ;  and  it  waa  diligenujr  naed 
both  hj  ValclaiSr  and  by  Ponon. 

Dante,  who  does  not  mention  ^chylns  or  Sophodea, 
places  £nripide8,  with  the  tragic  poeta  Antiphon  and 
Agathon,  and  the  lyrist  Simoniles,  in  the  ftirt  aide  of 
Targatory  (xxiL  106).  among  those 

pin* 

Gnei,  ehe  gU  di  unn  oniir  la  froate. 

Casanbon,  in  a  lettn  to  Sealiger,  salntes  that  wAtiat  u 
worthy  to  have  Hred  at  Athene  vith  Aristt^^nea  and 
Euriindei — ft  compliment  which  certainly  im^iaa  mpect 
for  hie  cmrespondent's  powers  as  a  peaoe-miakn.  In  popnlar 
literature,  tuo,  where  iEschylns  and  Sophocles  were  as  yet 
little  known,  the  16Ui  and  17th  centories  testify  to  the 
favobr  bestowed  upon  Eoripides.  Qascoyne's  JocaatOt 
played  at  Gray's  Ion  in  1066,  was  a  free  transcript  from 
the  Phtmitia.  Among  early  French  translations  from 
Euripides,  may  be  meatioaed  the  version  of  the  Iphiffenia 
in  Tauria  by  Sibilet  in  1519,  and  that  of  the  Hecuba  by 
Boachetel  in  1650.  Abont  a  century  later  Racine  gave  the 
world  hie  AndrQiaaqve,  his  Iphigenie,  and  his  Fhidrt;  and 
many  hare  held  that,  at  least  in  the  last-named  of  theee, 
"  the  disciple  of  Eoripides "  has  excelled  his  .  master. 
Bemhardy  notices  that  the  performance  of  the  Sippoljftu$ 
at  Berlin  in  1851  seemed  to  show  that,  for  the  modem 
stage,  the  FUdre  has  the  advantage  of  its  Greek  ori^naL 
Baciue's  great  Engliah  contemporary  seems  to  hare  known 
and  to  have  liked  Euripides  better  than  the  other  Greek 
tragedians.  In  the  Reason  o/  Chnrch  GoperrmetU  Milton 
certainly  speaks  of  "  those  dramatic  constituUons  in  which 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  reign  ^  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
drama,  agun,  he  joins  the  names  of  j^chylus,  Sophocle^ 
and  Enripidea, — '*  the  three  tragic  poets  oneqnalled  yet  by 
any."  Bat  the  Sanuon  Agonietes  itself  clearly  shows  that 
MiltoQ  s  chief  model  in  this  kind  was  the  dramatist  whom 
he  himself  has  called — as  if  to  suggest  the  skill  of  Enripides 
in  the  delineation  of  pathetic  women — "sad  Electra's  poet;" 
and  the  work  bears  a  special  mark  of  this  preference  in  the 
use  of  Euripidean  monodiea  In  the  second  half  of  the 
18th  century  such  men  as  Winckelmann  (1717-1768)  and 
Leasing  (1729-1781)  gave  a  new  life  to  the  study  of  the 
antique.  Hitherto  the  art  of  the  old  world  had  been  better 
known  through  Roman  than  throngh  Greek  interpretera 
The  basis  of  the  revived  classical  teste  had  been  Latin. 
But  now  men  gained  a  finer  perception  of  those  characteris- 
tics which  belong  to  the  Greek  work  of  the  great  time,  a 
fuller  sense  of  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Uie 
Roman  genios  where  each  is  at  its  best,  and  generally  a 
clearer  recognition  of  the  qualities  which  distingoish  ancient 
art  in  its  highest  purity  from  modern  romantic  typea 
Euripides  now  became  the  object  of  critidsm  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  He  was  compared  with  .£achylus  and 
Sophocles  as  representatives  of  that  ideal  Greek  tragedy 
which  ranges  with  the  purest  type  of  sculptural  Thns  tried, 
he  was  found  wanting ;  and  he  was  condemned  with  all 
the  rigour  of  a  newly  illuminated  zeaL  Niebuhr 
(1776-1831)  jndged  him  baably ;  but  no  critic  approached 
Schlegel  (1767-1845)  in  severity  of  one-aided  censure. 
Schlegel,  in  fact,  will  scarcely  allow  that  Euripides  is  toler- 
able except  bycomparison  with  Racine.  Tieck  (177^1853) 
showed  truer  appreciation  for  a  brother  artist,  when  he 
described  the  work  of  Enripides  as  the  dawn  of  a  romantic 
poetry  haunted  bydimyeaming<iandforebodinga.  Goethe — 
who,  arcordins:  to  Bcnihardy,  knows  Euripides  only  "  at  a 
great  distance  ~  (derihn  an.i  weiterFeme  kennt) — certainly 
odmir«l  him  hiqhiy,  and  has  left  an  interesting  memorial 
of  Enripidesn  study  in  his  attempted  reeonstniction  at  ^e 
tost  Fkaetkcji.  There  ar«  aonie  passages  in  Goethe's  conrer- 


sations  with  Eekermann  ithich  form  effectlTe  qnotntioni 
against  the  Greek  poet's  real  or  supposed  detracton  "  To 
feal  and  reipeet  a  great  penonality,  one  mnat  b«  something 
oneaeU  All  tiiose  who  denied  Uie  aablime  to  Euripidei^ 
were  either  poor  wretehea  ineapaUe  of  comprehending  anch 
sublimity,  or  shameless  charlatans,  who^  in  their  presump- 
tion, willed  to  make  man  of  themaalTea  tiian  they  werei" 
"  A  poet  whom  Socratea  called  his  friend,  whom  Aristotle 
laqded,  whom  Alexander  admired,  and  for  whom  Suphoclu 
and  &»  dty  of  Athens  pat  on  monniing  on  hearing  of  hii 
death,  mnst  certainly  have  been  some  ona  If  a  mmlem 
man  like  Schlegel  moat  {nek  ont  fanlta  in  so  great  an  ancient, 
he  ooght  <mly  to  do  it  upon  his  knees."  (Symonds, 
Oreei  Poela,  L  230.)  We  yield  to  no  one  in  admiration 
of  Qoethe ;  bat  we  cannot  think  that  these  rather  bullying 
utterances  are  favourable  examples  of  his  method  in  BBathetie 
diacusaion;  nor  have  they  any  Ic^cal  force  except  as  againat 
tiioae — if  there  be  any  eneh — who  deny  thai  Euripides 
ia  a  great  poet  One  of  the  most  striking  of  recent  eritl- 
ciams  on  Enripides  is  the  sketch  by  Monunsen  in  hia 
histoty  of  Rom&  It  is,  in  onr  opinion,  less  than  just  to 
Euripides  as  an  artist  Bnt  it  indicates,  with  true  histori- 
cal insight.  Us  place  in  the  development  of  hia  art,  the 
operation  of  those  external  conditions  which  made  him  whak 
he  was,  and  the  nature  of  hisjnfiuence  on  auoceeding  ages. 

The  manuscript  tradition  of  Euripides  has  a  very  curious 
and  instructive  history.  It  throws  a  suggestive  light  on 
the  capricious  nature  of  the  process  by  which  some  of  the 
greatest  literary  treasnres  have  been  saved  or  lost  Nine 
plays  of  Enripides  were  selected,  probably  in  early  Byzan- 
tine times,  for  popnlar  and  educational  use.  These  were, — 
Aleeetit,  Andromache,  Heeuba,  fftppotytia,  MedeOy  Oreatei, 
PJuenisscB,  AAcsus,  Troadea.  This  list  includes  at  least  two 
playSi  the  Andromache  and  the  Troadea,  which,  even  in  the 
small  number  of  the  extant  dramas,  are  universally  allowed 
to  be  of  very  inferior  merit — to  say  nothing  of  the  Bidaua^ 
which  is  generally  allowed  to  be  spurious.  On  the'  Other 
band,  the  list  omits  at  least  three  plays  of  fiist-rate  beauty 
and  excellence,  the  very  flower,  indeed,  of  the  extant  coUec- 
tiou — the  Im,  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauria,  and  the  £aeeha — 
the  last  certainly,  in  its  own  kind,  by  far  the  most  splendid 
work  of  Euripides  that  we  possess.  Had  these  three  plays 
been  lost,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  modem  esta- 
mata  of  Euripides  must  have  been  decidedly  lower.  Bat 
all  tiie  ten  plays  not  inclnded  iu  the  select  list  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  b<>ing  lost,  and,  as  it  is,  have  come  to  us  in  ft 
much  less  Butiafactory  condition. 

Eirchhoff  has  been  the  first,  in  hu  editions,  thoroughly 
to  inveatigate  the  history  and  the  affinities  of  the  Euripidean 
manuscripts.  All  our  MS8.  are,  he  thinks,  derived  from  ft 
lost  archetype  of  the  9th  or  10th  century,  which  contained 
the  nineteen  plays  (counting  the  JthesvB)  now  extant 
From  this  archetype  a  copy,  also  lost,  was  made  aboutllOO 
A.D.,  containing  only  the  nine  select  plays.  This  copy  be- 
came the  source  of  all  onr  best  MSS.  for  those  plays.  They 
are, — (I)  llarcianus  471,  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  st 
Venice  (12th  century)  :  Andromache,  Hecuba,  Hippdyi^ 
(to  V.  1234),  Orettea,  Phceniua ;  (2)  Vaticanua  909,  I2th 
century,  nine  plays;  (3)  Farisinus  2712,  13th  century,  7 
plays  (all  but  Troadea  and  Wieitu).  Of  the  aame  stock,  but 
inferior,  are  (4)  Marcianns  468,  13th  century :  EeeuhOf 
Oreaea,  Medea  (v.  1-42),  Orettea,  Pheeniaatt;  (5)  Havnianais 
(from  Hnfnice,  Copenhagen,  according  to  Mr  Faley),  a  late 
transcript  from  a  MS.  resembling  Vat  909,  nine  plays.  A 
second  family  of  MSS.  for  the  nine  plays,  ^rang  from  die 
same  copy,  but  modified  by  a  Byzantine  recensicm  of  tho 
13th  century,  is  greatly  inferior. 

The  other  ten  pl^  hare  .come  to  ua-^Anfy  through  the  . 
preservation  of  two  MSS..[|^9£  A^^<^0i{ie  and 
both  ultimately  derived,      Klrchnoff  thin1n,Clh>m  uu 
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Anhe^pe  of  the  or  10th  centuiy.  Tbese  are  (1) 
Falatiniu  287,  KirehoffB  usually  called  Bom.  C, 
thirteen  plays,  viz.,  nx  of  the  sdect  pUys  {Androm^  Med., 
JtheB.f  Mipp.t  Trvad.),  end  Mven  oUiera — JBacehee, 
CpetopSf  Heradeid<x,  Supptiees,  Ion,  IpKigenia  in  Autide, 
Jjphigmia  in  Taurit ;  and  (2)  Flor.  2,  Elmslej's  C,  eighteen 
iSaya,  lit.,  all  bnt  the  TroadM.  This  MS.  is  thus  tiie  oaly 
one  for  the  Selena,  the  Eleetra,  and  the  Herevla  Fitrent. 
Bj  far  the  greatest  number  of  Euripidean  MSS.  contain 
only  three  playa, — the  Beeuba,  Orestes,  and  Phaiiaaa — 
thaie  having  been  choeen  oat  of  the  select  nine  for  abhool 
use — probably  in  tfae^Hth  centnry. 

It  18  to  be  remembered  that,  as  a  selection,  the  nine 
chosen  plays  of  Euripides 'coirespond  to  those  seven  of 
.£schylD8  and  those  MTen  of  Sophocles  which  alone  remain 
to  na.  If,  then,  these  nine  did  not  indade  the  I^t^enia  ut 
Tavrie,  the  /on,  or  the  Baceha,  may  m  not  ftirly  infer  that 
the  loot  plays  of  the  other  two  dramatiBts  cunpHsed  wca-hs 
at  least  equal  to  any  that  hare  been  preserredl  IiXaj  we 
not  eren  reasonably  donbt  whether  we  hive  recatTod  those 
mastnpiMsa  by  which  thur  highest  excellence  dundd  luTe 
been  judged  1 

The  extant  scholia  cm  Enripides  are  fw  the  nine  select 
p1^  only.  Hie  first  edition  of  the  acholia  m  aeren  of 
these  plays  (all  bat  the  Trainee  and  BJuaia)  was  pablished 
Anenius — a  Cretan  whom  the  Venetians  had  named  as 
Ushop  of  MonemTana,  bnt  whom  tiie  Greeks  had  xefoaed 
to  recognize— at  Venice^  in  1634.  Tlie  scholia  on  the 
Troades  and  Ithesus  were  fint  published  hj  I*  Dindorf, 
from  Vat  909,  in  1821.  The  beet  eranplete  edition  is  that 
of  W.  Dindorf,  in  4  toIs.,  1863.  The  collection,  thongh 
leaded  with  rubbish — including  \rorthleas  analyses  of  the 
lyric  metres  by  Demetrina  TrioUnins — ^includes  some  invala- 
able  comments  darired  from  the  Alexandrian  criHa  and 
thdr  followers. 

Sditionu  pHiiclpea.—im.  3.  Luetrii  (Flonnee),  ifedsa,  Bip- 

Slytva,  AJeutU,  Andromache.  1603.  K.  Mnmnu  (Aldoi,  Venice) 
ir.  Tragg,  ZVlL,  to  wUcIl  IiitoL  ii  iba  HeraOa  Furms -vin 
•dded  M  an  IStii;  i*..  this  edition  eonUined  all  the  extant  dan 
except  fhe  Sl^ra,  which  mi  first  giTvn  to  tiu  vetld  by  P.  vie- 
torins  from  FIorentinDfl  0.  in  U4S.  Ilu  Aldlne  edition  was  re- 
printed at  Basel  in  1687. 

The  complete  edition  of  Joihna  Barnes  (1094)  li  no  longer  of 
any  critical  ralae.  The  fint  thorough  work  dose  on  Eoriradei  waa  by 
L.  C.  Talcknar  in  hli  edition  of  the  FhanisuB  (17BS).  and  hia  Dia. 
bibt  in  Eur.  perditorum  dravuUvm  relliquioM  (I767X  in  which  he 
uned  i^ainit  the  aathenticity  of  the  Shaus. 

Jtfyutpaledaum»nfKUct4dpIaf/i.—J.  Markland  (1768-1771)! 
Suppliea^  Jphigmia  A.,  IpMgmia  J*.— Ph.  B ranch  (1779-1780): 
AiMromaJu,Uedea,OrtaU;  Stcuha.~lt.  For  son  (17S7-1801): 
Btevba,  Oreka,  Fhamusts,  M«dta.~K.  Uonh  (ISIl-lilS):  Hip- 
polyttu,  AUutU,  Ipk^iaA.,fyUgtniaT.—P.  ElmsUydBlS- 
18U]:  Mtdia,  Baceka,  MmidUm,  SmspUeis^.  Hexmann 
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ET7B0PE  ie  the  smsllest  of  those  dirisions  of  the  land- 
surface  of  the  globe  which  are  usually  distingoished 
by  the  conventional  name  of  continents ;  bnt  farouted  as  it 
is  at  once  by  its  position,  its  configuration,  and  its  climate,  it 
has  played  the  most  important  part  in  the  modem  history 
of  the  world,  more  especially  since  the  16th  century.  The 
ultimate  cinlization  of  mankind  must  in  great  measore  be 
what  Europe  makes  it ;  and  thongh,  as  centuries  roll  on,  the 
auxiliary  energies  of  other  regions  and  races,  receiving  new 
impulse  and  development,  will  undoubtedly  lend  potent 
contributions  to  the  common  historic  movement,  the  period 
must  still  be  distant  when  Enrope  shall  have  fallen  from 
its  position  of  controller  and  pioneer.  It  has  justly  become 
a  commonplace  of  geography  to  describe  it  as  a  mere 
peninsula  .of  Asia,  but,  except  in  a  purely  get^raphical 
•spect,  it  is  a  penimola  as  the  head  is  a  peniosnla  of  the 


(1831-1841)  Haeuba  (animadv.  ad  S.  Aram  nofoM,  fint  b  ISOWl 
OruUt,  Aleeatii,  Iphigenia  A.,  7|A<fm<s  T.,  Jttlaia,  /m,  Bmula 
Furmt.—C.  Badham  (1861-1868):  Jpkigeina  T.,  Etiema,  /m.- 
H.  Y.  Tyrrell  (1871):  AiccAiz.— For  young  itadeBta:  A.  Sid(- 
wick  (1871-1878):  OycU^  SUOra,  Ion,  IMgenia  T, 

JUcftUOimpltU  £diti{>fu.—W.  Dlnderf  <I870,  in  PoO.  Smiey 
ed.  6).— A.  Xirehheff  (1887).— r.  A.  Faley  (187^  Zd.  «i; 
with  commentary. 

BngliA  Traiulatums.—'R.  Pottet.~Satxha :  Milman,  ThoraU 
Bonis,  £.  8.  Shnckbnigh.— ifoiMi.- lira  Webster.— ^feciMi  (> 
"Transcript," in  Batauttum] :  K.  Browning.— Jamfci  ("A Injia 
Queen's  Bevenge  "} :  Beeiley. 

Goethe's  ittcoastraetioaofEBriiddes'slostPiMaflajlBtbeUJO 
edition  of  Us  wotU,       88,  pp.  2ShUL  C  J.J 

EUKOPA,  in  OnA  mytiuflogy,  ndau^ter  of  Agtoof, 
or,  as  some  sud,  of  Phoenix.  According  to  the  etoiy,  tkt 
was  bom  in  Phcenida,  the  pnt^  land,  a  region  belonging 
to  the  sane  aerial  geography  with  Lycia,  £elo^  Ortygii, 
Iiyeoenro,  and  many  otlura.  When  I^Lcenida  became  to 
the  Greeks  the  name  of  an  earthly  country^  Versions  of  the 
myth  were  not  hmg  wanting  wldch  asserted  that  Agmor 
waa  bom  in  Tjn  or  Sidon.  Agenor,  it  is  said,  was  thi 
hnsbsnd  of  Telephassa;  but  Tdei^asBa  ia  the  feminine  fonn 
of  the  name  Telephn^  a  word  oonTeyingpredsely  the  some 
meaning  with  Hecatas,  Hecate,  Heoateboln^  known 
^ithets  of  the  son  and  moon.  Hie  beauty  at  Enn^ 
attracted  to  her  the  love  ti  Zeni,  who  approo^ 
her  in  the  form  of  a  white  bullf  and  oarmd  her  awsy  to 
Ceet9f  where  she  become  the  mother  of  Uino^  pln>j«»^p. 
thus,  and  Sorpedott.  Meanwhile  her  brother  Csdaas, 
under  a  strict  diarge  sever  to  return  without  her,  eat  oBt 
on  the  weary  search  with  hismothefc  Tele[jta8sa,  who  died 
on  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  At  Delphi  he  learnt  Uut  he 
must  follow  a  cow  which  would  guide  him  to  the  place 
where  he  must  build  the  city.  The  cow  lay  down  on  the 
site  of  Thebes ;  but  before  he  could  offer  the  animal  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Athene,  he  had  to  fight  with  the  dragon  whicb 
haunted  the  welL  Cadmus  alone  could  conquer  it ;  and  he 
did  so,  like  Apollo,  in  single  cconbat,  while  the  dragon's  teeth 
which  he  sowed  ptodnced  a  harvest  of  armed  mm  who  slew 
each  other,  leaving  five  only  to  become  the  ancestors  of  ths 
Thebana.  Athene  now  made  him  king  of  Thebee,  while 
Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  as  his  bride.  According  to  one 
version  of  the  tale,  Cadmus  and  his  wife,  at  the  end  of  their 
career,  were  chuiged  into  dragons,  and  so  taken  up  to 
Elyntun.  The  names  in  thia.mytli  may  seem  to  expltic 
themselves  completely  by  a  comparison  with  thoee  of  other 
Greek  legends.  Among  these  are  Agenor,  Tdephaasi, 
Sarpedon.  Others  are  not  leas  clearly  Semitic,  Cadmaf 
being  the  ground  form  of  the  Semitic  Eedem,  the  East, 
just  as  Helicertea  leproducea  the  Syrian  Meharth  <» 
Moloch 
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body.  Its  individnaltty  and  its  solidarity  with  the  neigh- 
bouring continents^  its  originality  and  its  indebtedness, 
must  be  equally  emphasized  if  a  just  conception  is  to  be 
formed  of  its  eharacteristica  All  its  dominant  and, 
perhaps,  nearly  all  its  distinguishable  peoples,  its  languages, 
its  religions,  its  philosophies,  its  social  o^anizationa,  have 
had  their  origin  outside  of  its  boundaries,  and  have  been 
forced  by  modem  science  to  recognize  their  kindred  else- 
where. Bnt  under  its  modifying  influences  everything  has 
been  deeply  and  permanently  differentiated :  its  people  are 
more  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  dissimflaritiee  fromi 
than  of  their  consanguinity  with,  the  peoples  of  Uie  East 
and  the  Sonth ;  its  dominant  religion  st  least  has  in  hu^ 
measure  forgotten  or  belied  its  original  character  and 
scope;  ita  philoeophteayhave  4akea  cohAuiiig^nd  shape 
from  the  practical  and  political  life  of  tiie  pei^;  and  ita 
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weUl  otguiafttiMu  W*  been  diilntigrttod  ud  ift-fomucl 
mder  tlie  pmniM  of  mw  neewritiM  tad  dmtm.  And  io 
Amy  in  whidi  thsylum  mtw  bean  imHmcI  bafM%  it  Iim 
within  the  pneeot  eentory  zMiliisd  two  nuiter  piinoiplei  of 
prograis — tae  ngalirity  of  nttma  and  iti  amaubilitj  to 
molttplez  ioTBiti^tioti  aod  oontrd,  end  the  nie— ity  ol 
fanpaitul  leoogDitMm  at  bnoe  of  Uw  moral  mdhridnali^  d 
the  iodividnal  and  tha  aodal  and'poUtjcal  aoUdarity  at  the 
MTeral  menben  of  the  ccnnniDnitj. 

Tlunigli  Eorope  it  natozally  the  beat  known  of  all  tba 
tegioDB  of  the  globe»  yet  eren  oi  ita  i^qaio^  featazaa  an 
SMolataly  comet  ledatntUn  haa  not  been  attaauAd.  It  ia  - 
the  only  continent  of  which  we  poaaeea  an  approiimataly 
oon^lete  oartography ;  bat  in  apite  of  the  ceodetio  labonia 
which  haTO  been  oatried  on  since  aboot  the  middle  of  laat 
eentnry  with  erer  growing  acting,  mnch  haa  atiU  to  be  laid 
down  on  rery  nnaatiafaotoryidata.  While  htacMna  disfaiBti^ 
for  inatance,  of  Eo^and  at  France^  we  can  find  on  onr  mapa 
the  exact  locality  of  erery  hamlet  or  homaatead,  every  ■ 
atreamlet  w  damp  of  treea,  there  are  portime  of  seTcral 
other  conntiiea  when  the  main  phydcal  faetnrea  are  but 
Tagnely  indioated.  A  conaideraUe  part  of  Finland  ia  ^ao- 
tieally  nnazidored and  it  was  not  nntU  1870  that  the 
laboors  of  Eanita  fomishad  a  fair  r^reeentation  of  the 
Balkan  raoge.  Not  ia  it  only  about  sndi  outlying  legiooa 
aa  Turkey  and  TWand  Aat  oar  information  ia  either  aoan^ 
or  of  the  moat  recent  aoqnidtion ;  flie  t<^KigraphicaI  sntr^ 
of  Bwitnrland,  which  first  prodded  the  Alpine  traTcUar 
wiOi  an  aathenlto  goide^  was  complsted  by  Dofoor  <mly  in 
1860,  and  the  ooite^nding  aurraya  of  Eiudand,  Italy, 
Spain,  Buana,  Ac^  are  atiU  in  prograaa.  Till  iba  last 
eoontry  in  Europe  haa  been  Utus  triai^nlated,  we  muat  be 
content  with  more  or  leaa  ^proximate  estimates  of  areaa 
«nd  distances :  in  two  recant  statenfeiita  of  the  area  of  For- 
togal  there  is  a  difletenoa  of  no  leaa  than  104  English 
■qnaramilaa(4'69Oermangeogaq.nL»«-369O0a4.kiL), — 
ao  that  the  pcenble  emr  tat  the  whole  of  the  continent 
most  be  acmiething  oonaidmUe.  Evn  die  aatiott«nicaI 
distance  between  Paria  and  BaiUn  eaimgl  be  ^tm  wMi 
•bsolute  accuracy. 

Owin^  to  ita  paninmUr  ooaformatica  the  pceaant 
boundanaa  of  Enn^  are  on  three  sides  easily  stated :  its 
western  ihwvs  form  the  irregular  rim  of  the  great  basin  of 
tKe  North  Atlantic^  and  bear  witneaa  in  theu  dilapidated 
beadlanda  and  sandy  dnnea  to  the  power  and  fory  of  its 
tidaa  and  storms;  on  the  N.  it  lies  aumg  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; 
and.on  the  S.  it  ia  aeparated  frwn  Africa  and  Ada  by  tita 
Uediterranean,  the  Sea  of  ICarmoia,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
kheir  conneeting  straits.  Towaida  the  eaal^  on  the  other 
hand,  dia  bonadair  is  almoat  purely  couTenlional :  the 
Unl  ICoontafaM^  indeed,  nay  be  regarded  aa  famishing  a 
■oit  of  nataral  barrio^  bnt  uuy  leaTa  a  c(maiderable  gap 
both  towards  the  K.  and  tba  &  In  tiie  &  the  rirar  TTial 
isaanally  aeoq>tad  aa  the  Use  ef  denaroatioa,  thooj^  the 
plain  thmi^  wkkb  it  flova  ia  perfectly  aimOar  on  both 
ddea,  and  It  fopna  naiUur  a  geolwioal,  fannal,  botanical, 
politieal,  «r  historioal  limit  In  tta  adminlatantiTe 
diTiaioaa  of  flu  Bnarfaa  empin^  wbkli  kaa  no  dadn  to 
make  a  aeran  distiMtioD  batween  Ha  Adatio  and  Enropaan 
teiritwy,  eren  the  lioa  of  the  Und  Hbmta&a  la  dlara- 
garded :  S9,M0  aqinaia  nSea  (ISOaOS  German  geog.  sq. 
mi?aa,  102,418-1  ail.  UL)  of  the  jpmnimant  of  Ormburg, 
49,SSS  square  mOea  (3820'4»  Cknaa  gaog.  a^  m., 
127,789-3  sq.  kiL)  o(  the  gonrament  at  Farm,  and  S97-8 
eq.  miles  (14  Oetm.  «o»  aq.  m.,  812-9  aq.  ka)  «( the 
goTemment  of  Ufa  Iw  to  the  E  of  the  iaag&  Aercee 
the  peninsnla  between  the  Black  Sea  ud  the  C^ian, 
the  Dne  of  ttie  Osaeasua  ia  now  accq»ted  as  bonn- 
daiy.  The  Britiah  ialanda  hare  been  aeparated  fiom  the 
CVnti—t  in  a  coa^aMtirriy  veoant  geologlsal  period,  and 
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really  form  the  prominenoao  of  %  suhoBrged  plateau  which 
at  one  time  must  have  preaented  a  long  and  regular  coast  to 
theAtlutia  bBland,uioaj^  distant  more  than  600  mOa^ 
and  geologically,  it  may  be,  at  independent  origin,  is  nsnally 
reckoned  aa  an  ontiyiog  portion  <rf  Europe.  NoTaZemlya 
and  Waigstch  may  also  be  indnded ;  but  Spitsbergen  ia 
nune  accurately  assigned  to  the  Arctic  archipelago.  In  the 
Mediterranean  the  Balearic  ialanda  are  conTentionaUy 
attached  to  Spain,  Corsica  to  Fiance,  and  Sardinia,  Kdly, 
and  the  Fautdlarian  groaplet  to  Italy.  Malta  is  also  rc 
garded  aa  European,  Among  the  central  ialanda  ut  dia 
gcaat  archipelago  between  the  Balkan  peninsula  and  Aais 
SOnor  it  is  hanl  to  find  a  line  of  demarcaticHi ;  but  Aa 
Qydade^  as  part  td  the  kingdom  <tf  Qreeca,  may  be  con* 
rideredto  belnig  to  the  western,  and  the  rest  of  the  islands 
to  Oe  eestara  ocmtinant  Frt^ly  qwakin^  fhey  are 
both  Asiatic  and  Enn^Man^  and  for  that  wyiaaam  nwdier 
European  wnt  Adaticb 

Hie  four  coruera  of  Enn^  are  marked  by  the  mouth 
at  the  Kan  on  the  Arotio  Ocean  in  the  NJL,  69*  N.  lai 
and  60*  B  kmc. ;  by  the  Ninth  Cape  on  the  Arctic  Ocean 
in  the  N.  W.,  71°  1  r  N.  let  and  26^  60*  E.  lon^ ;  by  One 
Tarifa  on  the  Atkntio  in  the  &  W.,  36*  N.  laL  and  0*  36'  W. 
■hof^i  and  by  Cape  Apsheron  on  the  Csspian  Sea  in  the  S.E., 
4O*12'N.laiand0O"SO^E.long.  Its  moat  northern  point 
aa  aecntinant  isOuMNcodkun  inNorway,  71*  7'  N.  laL  ; 
its  meet  eouthem,  Gape  Matopan  in  Cbeece^  36*  24'  N.  lai ; 
ita  moat  western,  C^w  da  Boca  in  Fortn^  9'  31'  W. 
loDft  ;  and  ita  meet  eaatem,  a  apot  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ural  range  with  the  Qroakland'a  Bidge  in  66*  E.  long.  A 
line  drawn  Iran  O^ie  St  Tincant  in  Fortngal  to  the  U»l 
Uoantaini  nesr  ^i^rinbarg  has  a  length  of  3S9S  mile^ 
and  finds  iteantre  in  the  W.  ol  Bnanan  Foland.  From  the 
mouth  at  the  Kara  to  tho  mon&  of  the  Ural  rirar  the  direct 
diatance  ia  1600  milea,  but  the  boundary  line  has  a  len^ 
of  3400  milML  Hie  total  area  of  the  continent,  accMding 
to  Behm  and  Wagnei'a  calealati<m,  ia  179,833  37  German 
aq.  mOaa,  9,903,149  aq.  kibmetrea,  or  3.833,383*S3  Eng- 
lish sq^  miles ;  so  thst  it  tonoM  rather  mora  than  a  th& 
teenth  part  of  the  whole  land  anifaoe  of  the  ^oba  Aala 
is  about  4}  times,  and  America  about  4|  times  as  large. 
Hu  total  pQpalation  in  round  numbeia  is  309,178,SOi(^ 
whidigiTaa  anaTcrage  of  1719  for  the  German  mQa^  31*3 
for  the  aquan  kilometi%  and  tax  the  En^iah 
mila— oonsiderably  mon  tiban  tta  aifamga  of  any  other  of 
the  CMitinentiL 

Two  of  the  meet  striking  fBotoraa  In  dia  ^etal  em- 
f«mation  of  Enropa  an  the  great  number  of  its  primaiyi 
and  aeoondaiy  pyii>«n1— ,  tnd  the  eraueqnent  ezoeptioual 
derekqpment  of  itBcoBSt4ine,— an  irxegulari^  and  derelc^ 
ment  which  haTe  been  the  moat  pcrtent  of  Ae  phyrical 
fitctors  of  its  hiitcffy.  Hie  peunaulaa  lAich  an  of  moit 
historic  interest  an  diosa  whieh  trend  aouAward  into  the 
Meditenaneani— ^  Balkan  paninBak  terminating  i»lhe 
wondnfnl  dnater  of  peninsolas  and  inands  which  moib  Aa 
name  of  Graeeei,  the  long  Italian  peninsola  with  BUOj  at 
ita  Ibo^  and  themassiTe  Fyrenean  peninsula,  ao  tborooghly 
ihafc  off  by  its  mountain  fammua  ttiat  in  ordinary  langmwa 
H  ia  dfatingidahad  M  d»  FanlnBaln  par  exeeDanca  The 
nrathem  peuuMnlaa  an  mnoh  leaa  nmmetrieal  in  their 
arrangement  and  haTe  enrdaed  leaa  innnence  on  the  Usto^ 
of  EaKM  The  total  eoaat^  ia  eatimated  at  19,830 
mil«^  of  iriiioh  about  3600  belong  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
8S90  to  tlje  Atlantieh  and  7880  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
lladlterranaan.  Tina  ^vea  1  mile  of  coast  to  193  miles  ol 
area,  iriueh  it  a  bibber  rate  dun  diat  of  any  of  the  other 
continents.  Much  of  this  coaatJinei;  eroeeully  in 
Norway  and  Spain,  is  of  oonraa  nncti^)(-yf ejfs;  |y  fsr 
aa  commerce  ia  conetawd,  tm^U  ^ ftbeence  of  natural 
haAonn:  but  eren  trhen  soAportlms  an  withdrawn,  dM 
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jHtS&iMfin^  maritime  aetivi^  an  ezoeptioiiaUy^g^  That 
■o  anaU  a  part  of  the  total  belongs  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
which  lies  iee<bonnd  during  many  months  of  the  year,  and 
so  large  a  part  V6  the  Mediterranean,  with  its  comparatiTe 
freedom  from  winter  and  storm,  has  been  of  no  amall  im- 
portance to  the  progress  of  the  Enropean  peoples. 

The  coast-line  of  Eorope  is  in  its  general  featnres  very 
much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  conunencament  of  the  trae 
historic  period ;  bat  when  it  is  examined  in  detail  it  is  fotmd 
to  hSTB  undergone  a  nomber  of  important  local  changes, 
aome  at  least  of  which  are  dae  to  caoses  that  are  at  work 
drer  rery  eztensiTe  areas.  These  changes  may  be  conTe- 
niently  claasifiod  under  four  heads : — the  formation  of  deltas 
by  the  alluTinm  of  rivers ;  the  increase  of  the  land-eorface 
due  to  upheaval ;  the  advance  of  the  sea  by  reason  of  its 
own  enisiTe  activity;  and  the  advance  of  the  sea  through 
A»  snbaidence  of  the  land.  The  actoal  form  of  the  coast, 
bowever,  is  frequently  due  to  the  limultaneons  or  sueeeesivd 
kctitm  of  several  of  the  causes — sea  and  river  and  subter- 
ranean  forces  helping  or  resisting  each  oUier.  Our  informa- 
tion is  natorally  most  complete  in  regard  to  the  Mediter- 
TBiteaa  coasts,  as  these  were  the  best  known  to  our  first  book- 
writang  nations.  There  we  find  that  all  the  great  rivers 
have  bem  anccestf  nlly  at  work — more  especially  the  Rhone, 
the  £bn^  and  the  Po.  The  activity  of  the  Rhone,  indeed, 
as  a  maker  of  new  land,  is  really  astoniidiuig.  The  tower  of 
St  Looia,  enoted  on  the  coast  in  1737,  u  now  upwards  of 
fonr  miles  inland;  the  city  of  Aries  is  said  to  be  nearly  twice 
as  far  fnun  the  sea  as  it  ma  io  the  Boman  period.  The 
[veseDt  St  GKUaa  waa  probably  a  harbcwr  when  tiraeks 
founded  IfarseQIea,  and  Aiguee  Hortei,  which  took  its  plaee 
in  the  Hiddle  Ages,  was  no  longer  on  the  coast  in  the  time 
of  St  Conis.  Aeeording  to  a  calculation  quoted  by  If. 
Redn^  the  total  allnvinra  of  the  river  in  Uie  space  of  a 
year  la  17,000,000  cubic  metres,  or  690,000,000  cubic  feet; 
tnd  ttia  estimate  is  aappwted  by  U.  Reybert,  who  found 
that  the  new  knd  formed  betweqi  1841  and  1859  implied 
an  annoal  depoatfc  of  neariy  19,000,000  enUc  metres,  or 
671,000,000  eobie  feet  TbeincEeaseof  tbelandivobeerr- 
able^  not  only  in  the  immiMtiitfn  nd^bonrliood  of  the  month, 
but  rooad  almost  the  whole  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  and  ia,  of 
course,  partly  due  to  the  allnvium  ol  minor  riven.  At 
the  month  of  the  H^raul^  according  to  Fischer,^  the  coast 
advaticea  at  least  two  metres  or  abtrat  seven  feet  annually ; 
and  it  requires  great  labour  to  keep  the  harbour  of  Cette 
from  being  silted  up.  The  Fo  is  even  mora  efficient  than 
the  Rhone,  if  the  aixe  of  its  basin  be  taken  into  ac- 
eount  Wen  it  not  counteracted  in  soma  meaanre,  it  would 
soon,  with  the  asustance  of  the  Isonzo,  the  Adige,  and  the 
nei^bouring  streema,  turn  the  Dorthem  part  of  the  Adriatic 
into  a  plain.  Ravenna,  which  was  at  one  time  an  in>>vlRr 
eitj  like  Teniee,  has  now  a  wide  stretch  of  downs  partly 
covered  with  pine  forest  between  it  and  the  sea.  Aquileia, 
one  of  the  greatest  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  duistain  era,  ii  now  7  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  Adria,  which  gives  its  name  to  tiieaea,  is  13. 
And  thia  increase  of  the  land  has  gone  on  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  both  cities  are  on  the  northern  part  of  an  area  of 
snbeidenoe  which  ^parenUy  extends  southwards  along  the 
whole  Dalmatian  coast  The  islands  on  which  Venice  is 
boilt  have  sunk  about  £hree  feet  since  the  1 6th  century  : 
the  pavement  of  the  square  of  St  Mark's  has  frequently  re- 
quired to  be  raised,  and  the  boring  of  a  wall  has  shown  that 
a  layer  of  vegetable  remains,  indicDtmg  a  flora  identual 
with  that  observed  at  present  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land, emte  at  a  depth  of  100  feet  below  the  alluvial  de- 
postta.    At  Zara  ancient  pavements  and  mosaica  are  found 
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below  the  sea-level,  and  the  district  at  the  month  of  As 
Karenta  has  been  changed  into  a  swamp  by  the  adfann  oi 
the  sea.  A  process  elevation,  <^n  the  other  hand,  ii 
indicated  along  nearly  all  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  round  thi 
bay  of  Naples  and  the  bay  of  Qaieta,  at  the  south  era  end 
of  Sardinia,  the  east  of  Corsica,  and  perhaps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nice.  The  borings  of  pholads  are  found  tt 
a  height  of  600  feet  on  Monte  Fellegrino;  the  ancient 
harbour  which  gave  its  name  to  Palermo  (Fanormni)  ii 
now  nearly  covered  by  the  modem  town ;  sud  the  Qiotto 
of  San  Giro,  .which  now  lies  6000  feet  inland,  and  at  t 
height  of  more  than  220  feet,  most  have  had  a  direct  com- 
mnnication  with  the  sea  during  the  period  of  huoan  occu- 
pation, "niat  the  rise  thus  rendered  evident  is  taking  platt 
over  a  wide  area  is  shown  by  similar  facta  observed  on  the 
Afrioan  coast  The  Tunisian  harbour  of  Porto  Farina,  wbicfa 
had  a  depth  of  30  or  40  feet  in  last  eentory,  can  hardly  \x 
trusted  for  2 ;  and  this  change  can  mly  be  very  psrtiallj 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Me^jenda  rivn,  as  it  brings  down 
but  little  alluvium.  If  the  movement  be  maintained  tbs 
Meditemnean  will  again  be  divided  into  two  basins  by  tlit 
old  ridge  between  Sicily  and  Africa  whose  existencs  hu 
been  poetted  to  explain  ttie  pieaent  diatributiou  of  zoolofpol 
f  oaaila  Paasing  eastward  to  the  Balkan  penmsula,  w«  find 
considerable  changes  on  the  coastline  it  Greece;  but* 
they  areonlynpetifcioiiionannallerMaleofthephrnomeBi 
alrndy  deaoibed,  it  U  anfBdent  to  ittdioate  the  Onlf  of  Aril 
and  the  month  tit  the  Spenhnna  as  two  of  the  men  ia- 
portent  localitiea,  Th»  letter  especiidly  la  intnesting  to 
the  liistoriaa,aB  well  as  to  the  geologist  as  the  river  bu 
greatly  altered  be  physical  featurea  of  one  of  the  wo^i 
most  famous  soenee— the  batUe-field  ni  Thennopyhei 

If  we  pnweed  to  the  Atlantu  seaboard  ere  obawv^  u  n 
might  ej^)ect,  great  modifieaticHia  in  the  cDboaohuies  of  tlu 
Garonne  and  the  Loire,  but  by  far  the  most  remarkibla 
owullatiais  of  sea  and  land  have  tdken  plaee  in  what  srt 
emphatioally  the  Low  Countries  of  Eur^  R  is  one  <f 
the  familiar  facta  of  geography  that  a  large  part  of  the  sal 
of  Holland  with  its  rillages  and  cities  is  many  feet  beJoi 
the  level  of  the  aea;  but  it  is  not  so  general^  known  dut 
about  a  fifth  of  the  ana  of  the  oonntiy  ia  thus  sitnttei 
The  atory  of  the  contest  carried  on  along  the  coast  betwrn 
man  and  nature  has  often  been  told,  and  ia  well  worth  thi 
telling.  If  success  is  to  be  meaanred  by  Ae  amooot  of 
territory  acquired,  nature  has  hitherto  had  the  best  of  tht 
battle,  and  no  wonder,  if  it  be  trae  that  the  very  gTomid 
on  which  man  haa  built  his  ramparts  against  the  set  ii 
slowly  sinking  under  his  feet  Sach,  at  leut,  is  the  opinits 
of  ^Ue  de  BranmoDt  and  other  geologiste  of  note :  in  fid 
the  whole  maritime  region  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Wiser  ii 
an  area  of  subsidenca  The  Dutchman,  however,  doei  not 
intend  to  give  up  the  contest  It  was  only  in  1395  tbatbe 
finally  lost  possesrion  of  the  600,000  hectares  or  1,236,670 
Engluh  acres  of  good  land  which  are  now  covered  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee ;  and  he  hopes  to  get  the  brat  part  of  it  beck 
again,  A  scheme  has  been  proposed  by  which  the  whole 
southern  poruon,  with  an  area  of  1 90,000  hectares  (481,87i 
acres)  will  be  inclosed  by  a  dyke  extending  from  Enkhui^D 
to  Kampen;  and  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise  issnfficientlj 
attested  by  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Haarlem  engineen 
who,  at  acost  of  leas  than  £765,000,  have  recovered  the  ana 
of  the  Haarlem  Lake  which  had  been  lost  inthe  I6thcentoiy. 
Further  east  along  the  coast,  betweoi  the  Elbe  and  tin 
Eider,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  land  «■  sea  is  gaining :  0^ 
the  one  hand  it  ia  stated  that  the  ruins  of  the  cattle  of  chlu 
are  now  covered  by  the  sea,  and  that  a  forest  of  bistoiM 
identity  ia  totally  destroyed ;  whilo  on  the  other  it* 
equally  certain  that  the  pariah  of  Bosnm  in  the  north  jO" 
I  of  Ditmarahma  made  luuUfiat-only  ia  tlval6th  ceot^ 
1  that  the  Friedriek.  KooSi  an  area  of  ncwUlavial  bad  V* 
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milc!!  long  and  two  mflea  oroad,  wu  andjlud  in  ISSS,  and  , 
that  islands  are  being  fonned  farther  ont  towards  the  let. 

The  Baltic  shoree  of  Gennanj  diaplaj  the  nme  phenomena 
of  local  gain  and  loss ;  and  there  is  more  than  a  nupiolon 
that  the  whole  line  Ilea  along  an  area  of  eabadsnoe.  In 
the  western  section  the  inroads  of  the  aaa  haTa  been  very 
extenriTe  ;  tiie  island  of  ROgen  vonld  no  Inoger  serra  for 
the  diiembariution  tt  an  amy  Hka  that  St  GnstaTna 
Adolphtu;  WoDin  and  Ueedom  are  growing  gndnallj  leas; 
lugfi  stretchea  of  the  mainland  are  fringed  with  mbmerged 
forests ;  and  at  intemb  the  aite  of  weU-koovii  viUagea  fs 
oecupied  bj  the  se&  Towards  (he  east  tiw  glaat  ilTani  are 
ancceasfnlly  working  In  the  opporitediraotlML  In  (ha  gait 
(tf  Dantzio  the  alluTialdepositsof  tiiaTiitnla  oorer  anarea 
of  1600  square  Icilanetrea  or  61S  a^narB  mflea;  in  (he  ISth 
centniy  the  knif^ts  ti  If arienbug  indoaed  with  dykaa  9QD 
sq.  kU.,  or  8i6  m.,  and  180  iq.  kfL,  or  69  aq.  dl,  wet« 
added  in  the  eonrae  of  (ha  14th.  ^Hu  Hand  la  aQtbg  np 
fha  Kariadia  Hat;  whidy  like  the  Friaohe  "Ed^  la  ananted 
fimntiie  opva  aea  b/a  Ibiaof  danaa  oomparaUe  triui  (how» 
of  (ha  I^ndes  in  Franca. 

A  laige  amoanl  of  aridenoe  hm  gcadbaUj  aeenmnlated 
In  faTonr  <tf  the  hjpotheda  thai  thaBoandinaTlaapMiiiuiik 
Sa  in  prooeaa  of  ewndioik  Within  dia  last  (wo  oantariea 
florda  liaTO  been  laft  dry  or  Ivokan  into  lakes,  reeb  baTe 
bean  tnraad  into  island^  bays  Into  pastnre  gronnds.  IL 
Beclns  baa  pdnted  out  tiiak  the  |»eaenoe  of  certain  beds  ci 
oystera  goea  to  abow  fliat  (ho  Ucea  Uahr,  Qjalmar,  and 
Waner  an  mnaina  of  a  cbannd  wUch  afe  bo  distant  data 
OHnmnnioafead  between  OitBaltio  and  thalTortii  Sea;  bnt 
the  iiuts  of  marina  dlatiibatlMi,  aa  stated  hr  Tocbei^  an 
Tather  against  die  (^lon  U  Odaiu^  (hat  uwn  was  also 
a  MHUiezion  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  late  aa  tho  time  of 
tba  first  Boman  exploration.  At  Flte^  in  the  Gvlf  of 
Bothnia  the  land  ia  nfd  to  ban  s^nad  a  mfllB  in  40  yeaii^ 
and  at  uilea  a  mila  In  38  ye^ra.^ 

It  Is  only  right,  howerer,  (o  menticn  (hat  die  atate- 
uents  made  in  iba  preceding  parapaphs  in  regard  to  areas 
of  snbeidencfl  and  eleration  an  by  sereral  sadogists  con- 1 
udered  to  be  of  rery  dnbions  Talidi^.  The  data,  they 
bdiere^  an  mock  too  slight  and  tegmentaiy  for  the  oon- 
elndon%  ud  arane  of  ue  most  important  an  open  to 
qnite  Cerent  interpretaMois.  Tha  BO-eaDed  strand  «r 
eoast-linea  ci  the  ScandinaTian  padnanla,  far  example^  an 
stiU  the  anbjeet  of  keen  eontroreiay  among  nc»them  in- 
veetigaton^  ud  a  large  polemical  Uteraton  is  the  resoItL 
Till  tlie  qnesti<m  as  to  the  origin  <rf  (heaa  lemarkabla 
appearances  is  finally  settled,  the  recent  deration  of  the 
peoinsola  most  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  {ffori- 
aional  hypothesia.' 

The  euanges  briefly  indicated  above  take  plaoe  so 
gradoaOy  for  the  most  part  that  it  reqnires  oarefnl  ohs9rTft> 
tiou  and  comparison  id  data  to  eataUishtheir  really.  Hie 
Dotehman  does  not  fed  the  snbsidenoa  of  bis  well-defeiided 
flats,  and  tha  Korw^^  is  qoito  nnconseitftis  that  he  is 
beii^  raised  along  witb  hb  irfnfrdad  hiQa  It  Is  Tory 
difievent  with  those  ohangea  wbich  we  osnally  asoribe  to 
Tdoaoio  agency :  they  force  themsdres  on  the  attentioti, 
and  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  nwmory  of  the  peopla 
And  yet  it  is  only  the  seienUfio  registration  of  the 
phenomena  whidi  gives  any  aconrate  idea  of  llieir 
frequency  and  extent  To  4b  popular  apprehension 
Enrope  is  a  fairly  stable  portion  of  Urra  firma^  and  we  an 
accoBtomed  to  contrast  the  uncomfortable  tendency  to 


»  Coonm  Howorlh  **  Ob  BMnfBmllaH  or  Ina's  SaiflM  Is 
tlMHoruNBCanninpid«r]tt0csit"l>/««r<  Jbr  Av- 'Bw,  187t,  nd 
Adolf  Ton  Ho^  OnA,  d.  Ytrtmd.  d.  Xtdcbtr/laOu,  1893, 1838, 

■Oompan  EaOhu  On  Ou  Km  <^  Lamd  SemdUtavUn  KJanilf, 
0»  BkmriKgmMtat  M..  i  Mant,  1872 1  S*x%  0»  gmmh  flfcaw gfcifcr 
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osoillatlon  eiJiiVtad  by  anon  a  t^loB  88  OdomUa  or  Pen 
in  Booth  America.  But  it  Is  not  so  staUe  as  it  appears^ 
Beudea  the  groat  ontlying  ** hearth'  of  Iceland,  then 
an  four  oentrea  of  Tdcanio  aotiTity  in  Enrope  oil  of  then^ 
howoTer,  sitoated  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tesuvins  on  the 
western  coast  of  ltdy,  Etna  in  the  island  of  Sidly,  and 
BtromboU  in  tlie  Liparian  groups  baTe  l>een  familiarly 
known  bom  the  earliest  historio  times ;  bat  the  fourth  bas 
only  attracted  particular  attention  dnoe  last  century.  It 
lies  in  the  Anhipdago^  on  the  aouthem  edge  of  the 
Qrdades,  near  the  Htua  group  of  islets  called  Bantorin. 
na  region  was  ortdendy  bl|^  Tdoaulc  at  an  eariter 
pwiod,  for  JSBo,  one  of  the  nearest  of  the  Idand^  b 
simply  a  ndned  crater  atill  preaenting  smoking  solfataraa 
and  otlur  baoea  of  fmner  aottri^.  The  neaent  enter  of 
Santoritt  b  subaqneoni^  bnt  it  has  dreacv  tdaad  a  oon- 
dderable  mass  of  material  abon  dw  an]^ac&  Hio  densta- 
tions  produced  "by  &a  empdtma  Of  (he  European  Tc^ianoea 
an  nsnaDy  oonfinad  within  Toiy  narrow  limib ;  and  K  b 
cmly  at  long  intBrrab  that  any  part  of  tiw  eontinant  b 
Tinted  hr  a  rsaQy  fornddabb  eazuquakeb  Tlien  b  Utda 
danger  whan  du  tremor  has  to  ba  Torifled  bypass  <7lind«n 
tm  a  aanded  floor.  IGBor  ahoc&i,  hovoTar,  an  mmnarllnrij 
nnmsrooL  Dr  Tdgar  ffivnd  diat  during  Oa  first  Itfly 
yean  of  dw  19th  eentnry  tfia  amrage  number  per  annua 
waB,inS«itssrIanid^noleiB(haBfif^!  andbalndbataaUiB 
fdlowiiu  loeaUtiM  M  JlaMihid7«M  .SteiqwM^ 
qvMit  &birbaiiee )— (1)  in  die  region  of  du  Jnra,  dw 
Talley  of  (he  Bin  to  the  a  of  Bead,  (ha  TaOejof  the  Oifae^ 
tha  Tal  da  flu  TaDiy  of  Bt  Imbr,  tha  district  at 

(ha  OMflneiMa  cf  dw  Abt  and  OuUmma^  Ac;  and  (2)  'm 
tbe  Alpine  regioo,  the  Tdley  of  the  Dnrance  and  the  Drie^ 
of  Ob  An  and  the  lUn,  nnriy  the  whole  line  of  the  Ar^ 
tfta  upper  valley  of  tha  Bhona  almost  without  intermptiui 
to  the  Laka  of  Qonen,  part  of  the  valley  of  Adige  to  the 
&  of  IVent,  and  the  -nlleyB  of  the  Drare  and  the  GaU  to 
tha  yf.jk  their  oonfluMicei  A  table  dnwn  np  by  Dr  Bnaas 
ngbten  about  116  eartliqnakfla  in  Loww  Austria  fran 
1(^1  down  to  1870,  and  of  these  S3  belong  to  the  present 
century.'  Of  all  European  earthquakea  in  modem  times, 
tlw  moat  destractlTB  an  that  of  Xdsbon  in  1706,  and  that 
of  CaUbria  in  1783;  the  devastation  produced  by  the 
former  has  become  a  olassical  instance  d  such  disasters  ir 
popular  literature^  and  1^  the  latter  100,000  people  avr 
said  to  have  lost  their  Utbsl  Gabl«b  again  nfferet 
SBTBrdy  in  1866  end  187a 

If  Rnsda  be  left  out  of  aeoonnt^  Enrope  may  be  gene< 
rally  characterised  aa  a  mountainous  re^ra, — the  ntio  tA 
>iigiiVfiifa  ind  lowbada  beings  aoootding  to  Ton  KlOdeo^ 
caJoabtiim,  approifmatdy  aa  f oDova : 


•t  BOM. 

H.  mOm. 

Oontinentd  portion,  vmioat  1 
pcnlnmlu  ud  It'ftTvIt  ...  j 

Onat  Bdtdn  sad  Irobnd.....^ 

1.740,109 

886,nS 
115,HS 
64,718 

687,418 
e41,S8« 

eo,i3s 

47,8S7 

3,181,688 

194,4S» 
88,788 
16,881 

In  oUtsr  VQida,  tha  pordty  oonMnanlal  portiMi  haa  SI^ 
per  tmA  of  T«<|fri«*>i<«  to  iS'Si  per  eni  of  lowbncb ;  (ha 
peninaolarporl«a  76-74  pw  oasL  to  33*36  per  cant;  Oreat 
Britain  and  Inland  61 -87  par  oant  to  48-18  per  cant;  and 
the  tamaining  Sdanda  7Sv9  to  3608.  Tfcan  an  nma  of 
(he  indlvidniQ  mountains  that  attain  mora  than  a  nodo' 
lata  abntion  if  Aey  an  coraparad  with  dw  aosntatna  ti 
Ada  and  South  America.  If  ont  Blanc,  dw  loftiest  of  aD, 
haa  an  dtitude  of  only  16,781  feat,  whib  M.  Everest,  m 

>  Bm  MtajUffl  itt  K.  AtadmH  SH-IFfffV  1S74  «44*'^  *^ 
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the  Himalayas,  Is  29,000  feet  high*  and  Chim^Mrun  and 
Aconcagua,  in  the  Andes,  are  reapectireljr  20,677  and 
23,910. 

Th^  whole  continent  ia  fonned  on  a  small  scale  of  relief, 
though  ibis  scale  is  not  so  small  as  has  usaally  been  stated 
on  the  authority  of  Humboldt.  The  mean  elevation  of 
Asia,  according  to  hia  ealenlattons,  was  301  metres  (1151 
E.  ft);  of  South  Amerioa,  344  metres  (1128  £.  ft.);  of 
North  America,  227  metres  (744  E.  ft);  and  of  Biuope 
only  204  metres  (669  E.  ft)  la  1874  Dr  GnstaT  Leipoldt 
pnUiihed  the  resalta  of  a  nev  caleolalioii,  yrbieh,  being 
carefully  ooadocted  and  based  on  a  mnch  more  extenure 
ooUeetion  of  data,  must  replace  the  estimates  of  Humboldt. 
The  folloving  is  a  table  of  his  pTincipal  findings,  giving 
aa  average  of  296-838  metres,  or  973-7  Eng^  feet:— 

£eipoldf»  Table  <^  Mean  Elevation. 


SwitMiUnd  

Iberian  P«iIiualii(S[iain  and  Portugal) 
BiUuui  Paninnda  (Tnrkev  and  Oreecet 

Anrtrfa  

Apennine  PeninHila  (Italy).  

Bcuidinavia  

France  .'.  

Bimiiuiuie .,,  , 

Ofcat  Britain  

German  Empire  

Runia  

Belgiam  

Dennurk  

ITetherlands,  excluding  Luembonrg  | 
and  putii  belov  teo-loral  { 


Uatna. 

Eagll'h  Feet 

12&9-91 

4264-74 

700-SO 

2298-63 

67»-60 

1901-21 

517-87 

1099 -OS 

617-17 

1096-73 

428-10 

1404-61 

s»su 

1292-11 

92619 

817-70 

714-SS 

SI  8 -66 

700-97 

167-09 

£48-18 

163-36 

686-95 

86-20 

116-48 

9-61 

81-53 

If  the  materials  which  are  employed  in  producing 
the  relief  of  the  vartooB  coantoies  were  equally  distribatea 
oTW  tlu  surface  of  the  continent,  ihMrze^^eotiTC  ctmtribn- 
dons  would  arrange  tham  in  the  following  ordar 


¥etni. 

■■■lUirMi. 

Rnsaia wonld  raiM  the  continent. 

90-48 
43  24 
88-22 
32-87 

20-  68 

21-  19 
16-62 
11-91 

7-  05 
5-40 
511 

8-  48 
0-49 
019 

206 -7 
142-0 
108 -ft 
107-8 
87-6 
69 -S 
51-3 
89-0 
23-1 

17-  7 

18-  7 
H-4 

1-6 
■6 

Hie  Paninaala  of  the  Balkan  

The  PeniiuuU  of  the  Apennines  . 

296-88 

8787 

It  is  noticeable  that  Ruaaia  stands  first  on  the  list  on 
accoant  of  its  immense  area,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ita 
mean  elevation  is  less  than  that  of  nearly  every  other 
country. 

The  central  ridge  of  Europe  ia  formed  by  a  complex  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  distinct  matti/t,  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  borne  the  name  of  the  Alps,  or,  if  the 
usual  etymology  be  correct,  the  White  Mountains.  They 
are  cloaely  grouped  together  over  an  area  of  about  74,000  or 
75,000  square  miles,  extending  from  6*  to  16*  E.  long.,  and 
curving  round  from  the  Qulf  of  Lyona  to  the  neighbour- 
hood  ef  Vienna.  According  to  Dr  Leipoldt,  if  the  material 
of  which  they  are  composed  were  equally  diatributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  continant  it  wotdd  raiie  the  In^  S7*SS 
metres,  or  89  English  feet  Monnt  8t  Qotthard,  sitnated  in 
8'  36'  E.  long.,  u  usually  considered  as  the  central  massif ; 
bat  instead  of  being,  as  wai  long  aupposed,  the  highest  part 
of  the  aystem.  and  conseviently  of  the  European  continant,  ft 


is  realty  overtopped  by  a  large  number  of  tlie  other  groaja 
The  honour  of  bising  the  loftieat  summit  ia  now,  as  alreadj 
stated,  assigned  to  Mont  Blaoc,  which,  in  its  terminal  pal, 
named  Dufour  Spit^  in  memory  of  the  great  surveyor  ol 
Switzerland,  reaches  a  height  of  1  &,781  feet  In  general  tlu 
mountains  of  the  western  parts  of  the  range  are  loftier  lud 
more  closely  ranked,  while  those  towards  the  east  not  odIj 
diminish  in  height  but  spread  out  over  a  wider  area ;  atui  oi 
the  wbole  the  southern  sides  are  steeper  than  the  nortiert 
Full  details  of  the  intrieata  diviaions  ol  the  Alps  are  giiea 
in  a  separate  article.*  Aathe  birth-plae*  of  its  mightini 
rivers,  the  natual  barrier  between  its  mightiest  peoplea,  i 
prime  factor  ia  the  distribution  of  ita  climates,  and  in 
modem  times  tiia  noblest  of  all  iufamiationd  "j/ixj 
gronnda,"  the  Alpa  act  a  part  of  mnltifonn  mmiifieentaiii 
the  economy  of  ma  continent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fyrenees  and  ita  dependendt^ 
all  the  monntaina  of  aouthem  and  cuitral  Europe  ^ty  bt 
regarded  as  aaoondaiy  portioni  ol  the  general  Ahine  ayitem. 
If  it  were  posnbls  wiu  mote  than  homau  reach  of  sigbtu 
take  an  outlook  northwards  foim  aoma  conunandiug  pnk 
on  the  northern  akirta  of  the  greatchain,  tiie  whole  conoti; 
for  two  hundred  nilea  and  more  would  appear  oeeapiij 
by  irregular  linei  and  gronpinga  of  monntains  and  hilb  »■ 
ing  fnnn  a  kbd  of  table-laAd,  and  intetaacted  by  the  dnp- 
cat  valleya  of  the  larger  rivers  Towarda  the  north-west  tbt 
most  conspicuous  heights  ate  those  of  the  Jura  prop«, 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  Alps,  and  ia  only  leparftted 
from  diem  by  tiie  valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Aar,  the 
latter  a  main  tributary  of  the  Rbine.  The  Qennan  Jan 
toends  nondi-eaat,  the  Black  Forest  north  from  the  eiiten 
extremity  of  the  Jura  proper,  and  fronting  the  Black 
Forest  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Rhine  lie  the  Vosgn. 
Further  north  the  Rhine  valley  is  defined  on  the  west  bj 
the  Hardt,  the  Hochwald,  the  Eifel,  and  the  Ardennes ;  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Odenwald,  the  Westerwald,  and 
Taunus.  NorUi  of  the  German  Jura  lie  the  Franconiu 
heighte,  which  are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Main  from 
the  Speaaart,  the  Rhon,  and  the  Thuringerwald.  fVom  tha 
Thuringerwald  aonth-eaat  run  the  successive  clusters  of  tlie 
Frankenwald  and  the  FichtelgeMrge ;  and  from  this  lut 
massif  eastward  extends  the  Erzgebirge  as  far  aa  the  TtJl*7 
of  tbe  Elbe,  and  south-eastwards  the  Bdhmerwald,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Beyond  the  Elbe,  and  fonning 
the'eastem  rim  of  the  upper  basin,  are  the  Rieseugebirgeand 
the  so-called  Sndetic  chain,  which,  by  ita  southern  extremi^i 
approaches  the  Carpathian  mountains ;  and  these  again, 
in  company  with  the  Trauaylvanian  mouutaina,  curve  enutli 
and  encl(»e  the  great  Hungarian  plain.  The  Balkan  to 
the  south  of  the  Dannbe  ia  practically  on  the  one  hand  a 
continuation  of  tite  Trauaylvanian  range,  and  on  the  otlier 
it  ia  connected  by  mountains  of  Carinthia,  Dabnata, 
Boania,  and  Servia  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Alpa 
The  Apeunines  are  still  more  cloaely  connected  with  tlw 
weatem  extremity,  and  the  mountaina  of  Anvetgne  and 
the  Cevennea  in  France  may  also  be  z^arded  as  ootlim 
of  the  system.  ,  , 

Several  of  the  ranges,  however,  are  snfficieotly  distioct 
in  ponition  and  general  characteriatica  to  be  treated  apart. 
The  Apennines  form  aa  onintermpted  duun  exteadng 
south  to  the  Straits  of  Measina.  Thrir  mean  height  vana 
from  2600  feet  ia  one  part  to  6400  in  another;  and  among 
the  loftieat  peaks  are  Monte  Cimone,  7060;  Alpe  diCam- 
ponghena,  6537  ;  Monte  Sibilla,  7188  ;  Oransasso,  9493; 
La  Magella,  9314 ;  Monte  PoUino,  7441 ;  and  Aapromont^ 
6876.  The  (^rpathiaas  an  about  SSO  miles  koft  and 
attain  their  greatest  aleratioa  in  Botsehetia;  riuea  ^ 
an  altitude  of  8528  feat.   ThedagUvitiea  of^the  range  an, 

ateepeston  theioutheTO|^b^'<l?fl^»^!?^^'^ 
400  mOes  ea4  ud  wart  to  the  aouA  of  thcDaaube  nllej. 
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Tlteir  mean  eleratton  is  gboiit.5000-6600  feet ;  but  it  is 
oaly  from  the  eonthem  side  that  tUey  present  a  really 
mmmtaiaooB  appearance ;  on  the  uorthera  they  gradoally 
deecend  hj  a  BuoceBrion  of  terraces,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  nunmita  have  gently  rounded  contours.  The 
.ffwTfniw*tii^  ptnnt  is  Tchar  Dagh,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
bbont  9700  feet.  Connected  with  the  Balkans  by  its 
western  extremity  is  the  range  of  the  Sespoto  Dagh^  or 
Bhodbpe,  which  stretches  eastward  along  the  north  of  the 
^gean,  and  in  some  points  reaches  a  height  of  8000  feet. 
Nearly  the  whole  country  to  the  south  in  Thesaaly  and 
Greece  is  occnpied  by  irregnlar  groups  and  lines  of  moun- 
tains and  hills,  among  which  the  most  impntant  are  the 
Findns  and  Olympus.  Besides  the  Alpine  system  and  Uie 
SeomidaTy  syatems  which  are  grouped  along  with  it,  there 
are  sereral  others  xeodered  quite  distinct  1^  their  position 
and  structure. 

The  Pyrenees  are  next  to  the  AIpe  in  elevation.  They 
extond  across  the  isthmns  between  France  and  Spain 
for  a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  are  practically  con- 
tinued  -hy  the  Csjitabrian  Mountains  for  260  miles  more. 
The  i<)ftiMt  snmmi^  Mont  Perdu,  has  an  altitude  of 
11,270  feet  The  south  side  of  the  Pyrenees  proper  is 
the  more  nigged  and  predpitous ;  but  the  Cantabrian 
tf  onntafau  present  their  steepest  face  to  the  north.  A 11  the 
minor  mountain  ranges  of  Spain  are  connected  with  each 
other  snd  with  the  Pyrenees,  The  highest  is  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  the  sontn.  The  chain  <a  the  Qovre-I]jeld, 
Dofrines,  or  Scandinavian  Alps  is  abont  1000  miles  in 
length.  Mid  has  a  general  elevation  of  from  3000  to  6000 
feet  Properly  i^eakin^  it  is  not  so  much  a  range  of 
monntains  as  a  pktean,  broken  up  by  deep-cut  ravines  and 
fiordsL  The  western  side  is  precipitous  and  the  eastern  de- 
scends gradually  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  Urals  extend 
from  north  to  south  through  30*  of  latitude,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  40  miles.  They'  rise  slowly  from  the  ^ain  on 
both  sides,  and  at  the  place  where  they  are  ccobsm  by  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  Siberia  the  ascent  and  descent  is 
hardly  noticeable.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  range 
lies  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea ;  a  few 
peaks  attain  an  eltitode  of  BOOO;  and  one^  TdliKns,  is  not 
mnch  onder  6600.^ 

If  the  European  mountains  are  arranged  according  to 
their  greatest  elevations,  they  rank  as  follows : — (1)  the 
Swiss  Alpe,  with  their  highest  peaks  16,000  feetorapvards; 
(2)  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Etna,  about  1 1,000 
feet ;  (3)  the  Apennines,  the  Corsican  Mountains,  the  Car- 
pathians, the  Balkans,  and  the  Despoto  Dagh,  from  8000 
to  9000 ;  (4)  the  Quadarrama,  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  the 
Dinarie  Alps,  the  Greek  Mountains,  and  the  Cevennes, 
between  6000  and  8000  (5)  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
the  Jura,  the  Biesengebii^  the  n\puiitains  of  Sardinia, 
Mqorca,  Minorca,  and  the  Crimsa,  the  Black  Forest, 
the  Voeges,  and  the  Scottish  nighlands,  from  4000  to  6000. 

The  table  given  on  page  686  furnishes  a  comparaUve 
view  of  the  principal  Euronean  streams  taken  in  the  order 
of  their  length. 

In  various  parts  of  Enrope,  more  particularly  in  cal- 
careous r^ons,  there  are  snbterraneao  or  partially  subter- 
xanean  rivers.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Sorgne  of  Vaaclnse,  the  Touvre  of  Angoulfime,  the  Timavo 
of  Istria,  and  the  Poik  or  Flanina.  The  first  has  been 
traced  tor  10  or  16  miles  below  ground ;  and  the  Timavo 
when  it  issues  frcoa  the  mountain  is  already  navigable. 
Along  the  French  coast  several  subterranean  affluents  of 
the  Mediterranean  have  been  discovered,  and  some  of  them 
are  evidently  of  considerable  sise.  "Die  Garonne  itself, 
which  rises  in  the  glaciers  of  Moont  Malad^ta,  passes 
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under  Mont  Poumar  for  a  distance  oi  i  kOometrea.  The 
subterranean  course  of  the  straama  is  frequently  indicated 
by  peculiar  vents  or  pits  eaoaed  by  tiie  nbsidenee  c£  the 
soil ;  they  an  popularly  known  in  Greece  as  €a$awtirat  in 
Catinthia  as  dolinoMt  and  in  FianM  by  a  great  number  of 
local  names,  such  as  embuet,  gourgi,  boii-iout,  oMsfnoiw, 

Enrope  has  no  Niagara,  and,  indeed,  few  ai  its  larger 
rivers  present  anything  approacldng  to  a  real  cataract.  The 
Bbine  takes  a  plonge  of  aboat  60  feet  at  Schaffhansen;  and 
there  are  a  series  of  rapids  in  the  lower  course  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester.  In  Sweden  the  QotharElf  &lls 
100  feet  at  Trollhata;  the  Bjommel  Sayka  or  Hare's  leap 
of  the  Lnlea  is  250  feet  high ;  and  the  Biukan  Foa  or 
*'  Smoking  Force  "'at  Mjosvand  is  no  leas  than  800.  The 
famous  Staubbach  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lauterbmnnen 
has  a  descent  of  980  feet,  but  it  is  a  mere  brook,  and  in 
summer  almost  dries  up ;  it  takes  its  namc^  as  is  iTell 
known,  from  the  dnst-like  appearance  of  the  sprsy  into 
which  the  water  is  changed  by  the  tremendous  descent. 

Several  of  the  more  important  rivers  an  of  very  irregnlar 
flow,  and  some  are  subject  to  really  formidable  floods.  In 
1877  there  were  disastrous  inundations  of  the  Danube : 
12,000  people  were  rendered  homeless  in  one  of  the  subnrba 
of  Buda  Pesth,  hundreds  of  houses  wen  undermined,  white 
villages  wen  submerged,  and  large  quantities  of  property 
were  swept  away.  The  floods  in  the  Netheriands  tiie  same 
year  were  severe  enough  to  necessitate  Government  help  for 
the  sufferers.  Large  areas  in  Saxony  and  Silesia  were 
under  water ;  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Nogat,  and  the 
Oder,  aU  overflowed  their  banks  or  burst  their  dikes  j  it 
was  feat^  that  the  whole  line  ti  railway  between  Thorn 
and  Fosen  would  be  carried  away,  and  in  srane  distrieta 
there  was  considerable  loss  of  life.  If  all  the  damage 
produced  in  this  way  since  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury could  be  calculated,  it  would  be  found  to  repre- 
sent an  enormous  sum.  The  floods  of  the  Loire  alone, 
in  1866,  carried  off  about  £8,000,000  worUk  trf  fwo- 
perty ;  and  those  in  the  sonth  oi  France  in  1875  eanaed 
aloes  of  abont  j£3,000,000.  In  moat  Continental  countries 
then  have  been  consequently  undutaken  extensive  eft> 
gineering  works,  partly  to  prevent  inundations  and  partly 
to  render  the  riven  more  serviceable  for  navigation  and 
irrigation.  France  has  been  especially  active  in  this  matter, 
several  of  her  most  important  streams  being  very  difficult 
to  regulate.  The  Loire,  for  example,  varies  at  Orleans  from 
26  cubic  metres  or  780  feet  per  second  to  10,000  metres  or 
315,000  feet  in  the  same  time;  the  Sadne,  in  1855, varied 
from  3,825,450  cubic  feet  per  minute  to  174,086;  and  the 
Rhone  at  Geneva,  in  1868,  which  was  a  miiumum  year, 
from  740,000  cubic  feet  to  196,000.'  The  engineering 
works  have  been  especially  snccessfol  on  the  St'ne  and 
Yonne,  where  several  new  methods  have  been  te  *ed  for 
storing  the  surplus  water  of  one  season,  and  utilising  it 
during  the  period  of  deficient  supply.*  In  Italy  the  Po,  the 
Amc^  and  the  Tiber  are  notorious  for  their  floods;  bnt  the 
first  two  are  now  among  the  most  striking  examples  of  a 
satisfactory  system  of  embankment  At  Cremona,  on  the 
Fo,  which  is  171  miles  inland  and  104  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  fiood  of  1840  rose  18  feet,  that  of  1856  rose  19  feet, 
and  that  of  1867  20  feet,  above  summer  low-waler.  On 
Ihe  last  occasion  the  banks  above  Cremona  were  burrt,  and 
avast  area  of  countty  was  submerged;  but  such  a  disaster 
is  now  comparatively  rare.  Ttx  the  irrigatifm  of  the  Lom- 
bard plain  no  less  than  7G2,838  caUe  feet  .per  miimte  an 
drawn  off  by  the  canals. 


■  Bm  BL  B«c1iu,  La  Tem,  Jtii 

'  Bea  Baudnon'i  ifoMliai  ^^i.-    ^ 

JTMubi,  187ft. 
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nee  the  city  of  Rome  hu  again  become  the  capital  of 
ily  tlie  atteotioQ  of  the  Italians  haa  l»en  spedally  turned 
the  Tiber,  and  seTerel  schemes  of  Herculean  magnitude 
TO  bean  diacuaaed.  Oaribaldi'a  project  was  adopted  by 
th  houses  ci  the  Farliaineat  and  aanctioQed  by  the 
nranment  ia  I87ff.  I>oriiif[  the  present  century  the 
innbe,  which  is  the  moat  uternational  of  European 
en,  has  been  greatly  improved  as  a  water-wayt  by  the 
tification  of  ita  courae  in  the  neighboariuMd  of  Vienna, 
tile  clearing  of  the  passage  of  the  Iron  Gatei^  and 
the  mainteiiBiioe  of  •  pn^wr  dunnd  at  the  delta.  It 
almost  ueedlsH  to  mention  tiw  works  tiiat  have  been 
Tied  on  for  the  deepening  of  the  eeaward  section  oi  aU 
)  greater  nna,  anid  tiie  remoral  of  the  bam  at  thur 
•uus ;  perfume  in  tUi  department  du  most  remarkable 
alti  are  exhibited  bj  the  Clyde. 

[n  the  eccompanying  tablOj  for  which  we  are  indebted 
Qlogau,  the  principal  lakes  of  Eniupe  are  arranged 

ording  to  their  liaeL  If  we  examine  tiieir  distribution 
find  they  can  easily  be  classified  into  groups.  The 
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ine  lakes  break  up  into  a  southern  and  nrnthem  enbdiri- 
— the  former  consisting  of  Lago  Maggiore,  Lago  di 
10.  Lago  d'lseo,  and  la^  di  Garda,  all  connected  by 
lenta  with  the  system  of  the  Po ;  and  the  latter  the  lake 
lenera  threaded  by  the  Bhone,  lAkes  Constance,  Znrieb, 
ift^atel,  Biel,  and  other  Swiss  lakes  belonging  to  the 
n  of  tiie  Rhine,  and  a  few  of  minor  importanoe  belonging 
le  Bannbe.  Ab  fa^on  in  the  historical  derak^nneni  of 
Alpine  coontoka  the  first  rank  mnst  be  assigned  to 
eva,  ConstaneeL  and  Como.  Next  in  interest  to  the 
gnnip  cornea  ttie  Swedish— Wener,  Wetter,  Malar,  and 
.mar,  lying  between  ihB  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Skagerrack, 
nearly  aa  famona  aa  th«r  Scotch  and  English  rivals  for 
beauty  of  their  scenery.  Hie  North  Bnasian  lakes, 
ago,  Onega,  &e.,  are  mainly  noticeable  as  the  largest 
ibera  of  what  in  anne  respects  is  the  most  remarkable 
sm  of  lakea  in  the  continent— the  Finno-Buesian,  which 
iats  of  as  dhnost  coontlesa  number  <tf  comparatively 
11  irregular  basina  tmmed  in  tiie  anrface  of  a  granitic 
ean.  In  Bnknd  proper  they  oocnpy  no  lew  than  a 
f  tb  of  tlie  total  area.  It  isimpoeaible  to  take  individual 


account  of  the  mnltitndinoiu  small  lakee  that  diverafy  the 
surface  of  every  coontiy  in  Europe,  with  the  partial  excep- 
tion of  Spain ;  but  tiieir  influence  on  the  climate  and 
hydn^^phy  of  the  continent  must  not  be  overlooked.  AU 
of  tbem  help  to  increase  the  area  of  evaporation,  and  many 
even  of  those  which  are  almost  nameless  act  as  reservoirs 
for  rivers.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Sweden,  for  exampls^ 
have  their  origin  in  a  lake  or  tarn ;  and  the  same  ie  the 
case  with  many  of  the  streami  ci  tiie  northern  I^reneei. 
The  total  area  of  the  lakee  given  in  &ia  taUa  is  no  leaa  than 
28,450  square  miles,  or  about  the  united  area  of  the  Nethe^ 
lands  and  Switzerland. 

A  few  of  the  number  are  very  shallow.  Hie  NeniieBIei 
See,  for  example'(the  Fwo  I«eus  of  the  Latins  and  Eerttf tava 
of  the  HungMiana),  comfdet^  dried  up  in  186^  and  left 
ita  bed  covered  for  the  moat  part  with  a  depont  of  aalfe.^ 
Others  not  mentioned  ih  the  taUe  have  been  partially  ot  com' 
pletely  drained  by  hnman  labow.  Tlw  C^pais  in  Beeotia 
was  attadced  by  Qreek  oD^pnaan  as  early  aa  tiio  time 
Alexander  the  Great;  but  the  tunneb  which  they  ooh 
structed  to  carry  off  its  waters  &ave  been  cihf^ed  np^  and  the 
lake  is  again  in  a  atate  cl  natata.  I«ke  Fneinu  w  Lago 
Celano,  in  the  ^nruzio  in  Ita^,  vas  doomisd  to  des^uetioD 
by  the  en^teror  Olandiua ;  but  tiia  works  which  he  oon* 
Btructed  proved  inefltetual,  ud  it  waa  not  till  1862  that  a 
large  pert  of  the  bamn  was  turned  into  dry  land.  The 
progreea  of  agriculture  has  greatly  diminiahed  the  quantity 
of  marsh  land  in  Europe,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two 
really  extennve  n^na  which  deeena  the  name,  tfort 
important  of  all  are  the  Minsk  marshes  in  Bnseia,  and  on 
these  laige  encroachmrata  are  gradually  being  made.  The 
draining  of  the  Pomptine  Bunhee  in  Italy  made  Pope 
Fine  VU.  fomona  in  Uie  18th  century ;  ancTu  the  present 
moment  those  of  Ferrara  are  aharing  the  same  &te. 

Geologists  have  as  yet  come  to  no  agreement  regarding 
the  ori£^  of  the  principal  mountain  raogea,  and  atill  leaa  do 
they  fumiah  a  consistent  and  connected  history  of  the 
shaping  of  the  continenL  It  will  consequentiy  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  general  dis^bution  of  the  various  fumw 
titms,  and  the  more  important  basins  of  deposition  for  the 
sedimmtaiy  rocks.'  Tha  typical  bann  is  that  which  takes 
ita  name  turn  Paris :  in  it  the  sucoesuve  stratifications  are 
arranged  in  an  exceptionally  symindtrical  manner.  To  the 
south-east  lies  the  basin  ot  Bordeaux  separated  1^  a 
plateau  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  to  the  north,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channd,  the  London  basin ;  and  to  the  north- 
east the  basin  of  the  lower  Rhine.  Further  east  cornea 
the  basin  of  tiie  lower  Weser,  divided  into  two  almost  in- 
cl^Mudent  portions  by  the  Hara  monntains;  and  to  the 
south-east  is  the  Prague  basin,  which  presents  only  frag, 
mentary  remains  of  its  sedimentary  deposits.  Nearly  the 
half  of  European  Russia  belongs  to  the  Moecow  baaing 
which,  in  the  south-east,  is  coirtenmnone  with  the  probkblf 
more  modem  basin  of  the  Caspian.  The  whole  of  th4| 
south  of  the  continent,  from  Pj^ees  to  the  Cancasns, 
belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  basin,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  and  has  ita  northern  limit  marked 
by  the  Oevennes,  the  Jura,  the  Thuringerwald,  the  B<^inH 
erwald,  and  tiie  Airatyne  plateau.  The  total  surface  area 
occupied  by  the  plntonic  and  metamorphio  rocks  is  far  from 
inconsiderable ;  but^  with  the  exception  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  Finland,  and  Lapland,  and 
the  long  line  of  the  Urals,  the  individual  portions  are  of 
comparatively  small  extent  In  the  Spanish  peninsula 
they  stretch  from  Conmna  south  to  the  Tagns,  appear  again 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Evora,  form  the  western  part  of 
the  Sierra  Guadanama,  and  rise  in  ialeta  above  tiw  Siln* 
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rittt  fomittioni  tq  the  loath.  In  Ftaaoa  they  oonatitataf 
■ot  onl/  the  great  pUteaa  already  mentioned  between  the 
Pvm  and  the  Bordeanz  basin}  but  also  the  masBiTe  penin- 
mla  of  Brittany;  and  in  eestem  Germany  they  an  the 
predominant  row  of  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Sndetie  ehain,  the 
Bohmen^d,  and  the  inclosed  area.  They  again  appear 
in  isolated  maaaes  of  considerable  extent  along  the  inner 
eide  of  the  Caipathians';  and  in  Turkey  they  reach  from 
Nori-Baxar  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  aonth  of  the 
Bdkaas  to  the  .£gean.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they 
constitute  the  main  mase  of  the  Alps.  The  only  countiy 
where  the  Silurian  rocks  have  a  large  surface  area  is  the 
B[«nish  peninsula,  and  there  they  are  maloly  confined  to 
the  western  half.  They  show  a  long  line  in  the  Ural 
range,  atretch  from  Lake  Ladoga  along  the  south  of  the 
Golf  of  Finland,  rise  above  the  Baltic  in  the  islands  of 
Dago,  Osel,  Gottland,  and  Oland,  and  appear  f^oradically 
throughout  Scaadinavia.  Their  very  name  comes  from  the 
&ct  that  they  are  preeent  in  England.  The  other  Palieozoio 
formationa^DeTonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian — are 
widely  developed.  In  Bussia  they  stretch  from  the  BtJtio 
to  the  Oka,  and  from  the  White  Sea  to  Toronezh ;  they 
oooupy  a  coneidenble  area  to  the  weet  of  the  lower  Don, 
and  are  laid  bare  in  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Jn.  Western 
Europe  th^  are  best  represented  in  the  countries  on  each 
side  of  iha  lower  Rhine,  in  the  British  Islands,  and  in 
northern  Spain ;  but  they  occur  here  and  there  in  several 
other  quartere.  The  Secondary  formations  an  still  more 
ttztenaively  distributed, — the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  forming 
a  large  proportion  of  central  Germany,  a  good  part  of  France, 
mnch  01  England,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  MStem  poi^ 
tim  of  European  Bussia.  To  the  Cntaceoua  rocks  alone 
belong  a  large  part  of  the  Paris  basin,  part  of  the  lower 
Bhine  basin,  ul  the  Danish  or  Cimbno  peninsula,  the 
great  range  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Balkan  range,  nearly 
die  whole  of  Greece,  Albania,  Montenegro,  Dalmatia, 
Servia,  and  a  wide  tract  in  the  centn  of  soutimn  Russia. 
The  Secondaiy  an  in  their  turn  exceeded  by  the  Tertiary 
formations,  which  furnish  the  continent  with  some  of  its 
moat  valna,ble  agricultnni  areas.  The  Miocene  aJone 
Dccnpiea  a  considerable  part  of  the  Paris  basin,  part 
oi  the  bttrins  of  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  lower  Weser, 
die  Lombardy  plain,  die  Hungarian  plain,  Gal^cil^  and 
Beeaarabia,  not  to  m«itbn  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  and 
other  extanove  tiuta  in  Spain,  l^e  Ptioeene  is  beet 
npreaented  in  the  Ciswaa  badn  and  the  P<mto<!a8plan 
depnarion,  and  aloqg  ihe  Biuiian  ooaat  irom  the  Duinbe 
to  tha  Don. 

Ennpt  ii  lieUy  fnraUud  with  mineral  wealth,  ud  the 
diitribation  is  not  so  irr«gnlar  as  might  appear  fttm  the 
ftetoal  it^  of  the  ndniiv  indostiy  in  tu  diffbnnt  ooontries. 
For  As  predons  metals  it  ia  mainly  tndeMed  to  othwr 
qnartSEt  of  the  globe,  but  it  poaaeasea  abundant  sttaea  of 
irm  orn^  lead,  copper,  ooal,  and  lalfc   Britain,  Germany, 
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and  the  countries  of  the  Anstrian-Hungarian  monBrd^n 
espedally  diatingoiahed  by  the  value  and  varie^  of  tiuii 
deposits ;  and  ifelginm  and  Sweden  an  lai^ly  indsbtM 
for  their  national  prosperity,  dte  one  to  its  coal  and  & 
other  to  its  iron.  Spain  natoroUy  ranks  high  in  thiidt 
partment,  but  the  working  of  its  minee  is  in  a  hadnnid 
condition.  In  the  lands  of  the  Turkish  empire  nu^trai  tn 
still  worse,  and  Greece  has  comparatively  little  to  ihn 
except  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion.  Ronmania  nporii 
salt  and  petroleum,  and  Bervia,  since  it  became  indepsc- 
dent,  has  be^un  again  t9  work  its  iron  and  c(^per  ninK 
In  the  Russian  empin  there  an  valuable  coal-beds  ia  tb 
European  territory,  bnt  the  ridiest  mineral  area  lia  utht 
Asiatic  aide  of  the  drals. 

Platinum  has  hitherto  been  obtained  nowhere  in  £Bio;t 
except  in  the  auriferous  sands  in  tfafi  Rnssian  goreniDieLi 
of  Perm,  which  yield  from  900  to  1000  kilogrammH  \ 
year.  Gold,  on  the  other  hand,  is  widely  difFuBed,  bit  it 
occurs  for  the  meet  part  in  such  insignificant  qnaoti^  a 
not  to  repay  the  expense  <^  cdlecting.  The  total  p^)dl^ 
tion  is  about  6900  kilogrammes  per  annum,  and  by  &r  tb 
greater  part  is  furnished  by  Russia.  Hie  gcdd  mios  A 
Spain  were  at  one  time  famous,  and  there  was  a  eotuider- 
able  population  supported  by  gold-washing  in  Tramylniii 
and  Boomania.  Silver  is  much  more  abundant  thui  ^ 
but  it  is  less  extensively  distributed.  There  are  prodotbR 
minoB  in  the  Engebirge,  the  Carpathians,'  the  Utali,  the 
Norwegian  Dovre-Fjeld,  and  the  ffierra  Morana,  as  vdl  e 
Sardinia  slI  England.  The  total  yield  is  abont  300,(Kt 
kilogrammes  per  annum.  A  considerable  proportion  i: 
obtained  during  the  working  of  the  lead  minee,  wMclim 
of  great  importance  in  several  countries,  more  especi^j  in 
Spfun,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  the  supply  <tf  leaa 
exceeds  the  local  demand.  Ia  Spain,  which  has  a  lirgt 
export,  the  lead  minee  an  mainly  situated  in  Muidi, 
Almeria,  and  Jaen ;  in  France  tbe  moat  important  are  ii 
the  Fuy-de-Dfime ;  iu  Britain  in  Durham  and  Nortlma 
berland ;  in  Austria  in  Carinthia,  Boh«nia,  l^td,  lod 
Galicia ;  and  in  Hl^lgary  at  Neusohl  and  Kagyb^ya  In 
German  empire,  Frusua,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  ud 
Anhalt  are  most  productive ;  and  in  I^y,  Sardinia,  T» 
cany,  and  Lombardy..  In  Portugal  there  are  11!  miiM; 
and  in  Turkey  lead  ore  exists  at  Gallipoli,  and  at  0\m  ii 
Boenia.  Tha  total  amount  of  copper  obteined  tbreogboit 
the  continent  is  estimated  at  about  689,000  cvL  yutlr. 
The  only  countries  that  can  affwd  to  export  an  Spun. 
Sweden,  and  Norway ;  but  Gennany,  Britun,  Bum, 
Belgiom,  and  Hunf[ary  an  all  great  prodnoera.  In  Br^' 
the  mines  an  mamly  ritnated  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  »d 
Cheater;  in  Germany  they  are  widely  distributed,  bat  tin 
moet  productive  an  in  the  districta  of  Meraeborgudins' 
berg  in  Prussia;  in  Hungary  they  chiefly  ooenr  in  tbeCir 
pathian  monntaina.  Of  all  the  Spuiish  nunes  tiie  bnt 
^wn  an  those  of  Rio  Tifito  and  ThaniB  u  the  pnTisn 
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of  Haelva  (of  which  the  latter  ia  capable  of  yielding  500,-000 
teas  of  iron  pyrites  aauually).  More  than  a  third  of  all 
the  xinc  obtained  in  Europe  is  contributed  by  Belgium, 
and  nearly  aa  much  ia  furaifthed  by  Germany.  The 
principal  Belgian  mines  are  in  the  province  of  Li^ge,  and 
the  principal  Qerman  mines  at  Oppaln  in  Upper  ffileaia. 
Tin  is  found  only  iu  a  few  localities.  .  The  richest  mines 
ant  those  of  Cornwall  in  Englaqd,  w^Lich  have  bean  worked 
from  the  earliest  historic  period ;  and  next  in  importance 
are  the  Austria^  mines  in  the  Erzgebirge.  llercury  is 
practically  peculiar  to  Spain  and  Hnngary,  though  it  is 
obtained  in  small  quantities  at  Vallalta  in  the  Italian 
proviace  of  Belluno,  at  Saijta  Fiora  in  the  province  of 
Qroaseto,  and  in  Qermany  at  Deoxponts  tn  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  is  also  kuown  to  exist  in  Bosnia  and  Roumania. 
The  principal  Austrian  mines  are  at  Idria  ia  Caroiola,  aud 
the  principal  Spanish  miaas  at  Almadea  and  Almadalejo 
in  Giadad  Re&L 

The  salt  prod&ction  of  Europe  amonatstoabout  95,000,000 
or  100,000,000  cwt  per  annnm.  To  this  total  no  contri- 
bution ia  made  by  Finland,  Sweden^  Denmark,  Luzem- 
boorg,  Belgium,  Servia,  or  Montenegro.  It  is  partly  pro- 
cured from  mines,  partly  from,  springs,  and  partly  from 
salt  lakes  and  the  ocean.  The  most  productive  mines  are 
in  the  CaipatUana  (at  Wielicska  and  Bochnia  in  East 
Qalicia),  ana  at  Salzburg  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Alps; 
there  ar^  also  eztenaiTe  deporiti  in  Chester  and  Worcester 
in-  England,  in  the  departments  of  Upper  Safine  and 
Arijge  in  France,  at  Wilhelms^Ock  and  Friadriclidiall 
in  WOrtember^  at  Berchteagad«i  in  Bavaria,  at  Lsq- 
poldshall  in  Anhdl,  at  Staasfart  and  Erfurt  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  at  StetUn  in  Hohenzollemi  and  at  Sprunberg 
in  Brandeobnn^  at  Cardona,  Finoat^  Qerry  7  Yillanueva, 
in  Spain,  and  in  the  districta  <rf  Frahora,  Talcea,  and 
Baeau  in  Bonmuiifc  Salt  springs  we  still  more  widely 
distributed.  Be/  salt  is  largely  mannlactored  in  F^nee, 
both  on  the  Meditenanean  and  Atlaatio  seaboards;  in 
Rnssia*  along  the  eoaste  of  the  Black  Sea;  in  Spain,  at 
Gadii  and  Torrerieja,  Ac.;  in  Italy,  in  Sairdiiua,  Sicily, 
aad  Elba;  in  Tnrk^,  at  the  month  (tf  the  Danube^  and 
in  the  laland  of  Crete ;  and  in  Qreece^  in  tJie  ialand  of 
Santa  Maria.  The  salt  lakes  of  Bessarabia  alone  yielded 
on  an  avenge  13,924,000  cwt  yearly  from  1819  to  1860, 
and  eanien  cane  for  aui^tiee  fnm  Fcdand,  Yolhynia, 
KieC^  and  TehemigoS  Abont  230  waggona  are  Iwded 
daily  iu  the  leaaon.^ 

Full  details  on  the  Xon^ean  coal-fields  luTe  already 
been  given  in  the  artiole  Cou,  vd.  tI  ih  55-^8 ;  and  the 
reader  will  find  a  umilar  aooount  itf  the  iion  mines  nnder 
Ibov.  Snlphnr  mining  ie  one  ttf  the  greatest  industries^ 
Italy  and  Sicily,  forminj^  indeed,  almoet  the  ezdusive 
means  of  aiq>port  for  Qiigend  and  eome  other  towns; 
graphite  is  obtained  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Bavaria, 
England,  Rossia,  Sweden,  and  Spain ;  alum  more  particu- 
larly from  Scotland,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Spain ;  asphalte  from  Switzsriand,  Italy,  Brunswick,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Tyrol;  and  petroleum  from  the  Carpathian 
monntaina,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  France,  &e. 

The  four  great  determining  facts  in  regard  to  the  climate 
of  Enrope  are  these  :  its  northern  borders  are  within  the 
Arctic  circle ;  in  the  south  its  most  aouUtem  points  are  9 
d^ees  of  latitude  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer;  to  the  east 
extends  tor  6000  miles  the  continuous  land  surface  of  Asia ; 
to  the  west  lie  the  waters  of  the  Atlantia  Of  minor  but 
by  no  means  small  importance  are  the  presence  of  the  Medi- 
terranean along  the  south,  end  the  peculiar  diaracter  ef  the 
African  continent   To'the  ameliorating  influence  of  the 
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ocean  most  be  ascribed  the  main  features  that  diatingui»h 
the  climate  from  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  Atit, 
and  assimilate  it  so  largely  to  the  insular  type.  Like  other 
great  massas  of  water,  the  Atlantic  is  less  exposed  to  rapid 
thermometric  oscillations  than  the  surface  of  the  land,and  its 
contiguity  tends  to  produce  a  similar  stability.  Slowly  but 
continually  it  ts  surrendering  the  heat  which  it  has  gathered 
id  the  regions  of  the  sun.  Though  no  problem  of  physical 
geography  is  more  keenly  debated  than  the  method  by 
which  the  heat  is  conveyed  and  distributed,  the  fact  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  stich  conveyance  and  distribution 
does  take  place.  Part  of  the  work  is  dona  directly  by 
means  of  currents,  part  indirectly  by  means  of  winds.  The 
questions  in  dispute  are  mainly — what  ore  the  currents,  how 
are  they  produced,  and  what  is  the  area*  of  their  individual 
influence  T  While  one  physicist  ascribes  all  the  credit  to 
the  Qulf  Stream,  another  argues  that  the  Qnlf  Stream  has 
spent  both  its  impetus  and  its  heat  long  before  it 
approaches  the  European  seas,  and  that  its  contributions,  if 
there  be  any  at  all,  are  altogether  infinitesimal.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  infiuence  of  the  ocean  as  a  whole  is  easily 
verified;  a  glance  at  a  map  with  taothermal  lines.at  once' 
indicates  its  extent.  The  line,  for  instance,  of  36*  of  mean 
annual  temperature,  which  in  the  east  of  the  continent 
passe?  near  Orenburg,  reaches  as  far  north  as  73'  in  the  sea 
between  Iceland  and  Norway.  .As  the  complement  to  thia 
stands  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  East  Spitzbergeu 
Sea  is  still  so  high  that  no  true  polar  ice  finds  its  way 
further  south  than  7fi*  N.  lat,  while  on  the  American 
coast  it  is  carried  down  to  36*  N.  lat  In  other  wotda^  if 
the  European  condittonB'  were  the  same  as  the  American, 
instead  the  polar  ice  never  being  seen  at  tiu  Nmth 
Cap^  it  would  ooma  Bailing  down  past  'th^  atraiti  of 
OibzaItaft> 

Aa  regards  its  rainfall  Snrope  belongs  in  the  main  to 
the  zone  which  ia  characterised  by  irregularity  of  seasonal 
distribution;  its  southern  pOTtuma  to  the  aub-tn^ical  lone 
distinguished  hy  the  diynees  of  its  summers.  TTie  line  of 
demarcation  runs  at  a  little  distance  to  the  north  <d  the 
Spanish  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  continues  along  the 
nortiiem  slope  of  the  l^^eneei^  turns  north-eastwards  to 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  Talnce  on  tiu  Rhone^  onrves  eou^k- 
ward  to  Oenoa,  fbllows  the  line  of  the  Nbrthera 
Apenninee,  strikes  across  the  Adriafic  from  Btmini  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zara,  and  proceeds  1^  way  of  Seraisvo^ 
KoTi-Bazar,  and  Sofia  to  the  eoast  of  the  Bhtok  Sea,  aonUi  of 
ZozopolL  Within  &a  anb-tropicalsone  the  maximum  rain- 
fall oeenrs  during  winter  in  the  south  of  Spain  and  Ital^ ; 
during  autumn  and  spring  in  eentral  And  northern  SpaUa 
the  south  of  Franoe,  and  dbrthera  and  eentral  ItaJ^.  In 
die  tout  of  irregular  distribnrion  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
western  Tengianj  hxn  their  maximum  in  winter ;  weetera 
France,  eastern  England,  the  coast  regions  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  Denmsik;  and  the  greater  proportion  of  Noi^ 
way  have  their)  in  the  autumn;  while  in  eastern  France, 
the  German  Empire,  Austria,  Hungary,  Rusfi^  and  Sweden 
it  falls  in  sammer.  The  general  conditions  that  determine 
the  quantity  of  rain  in  a  givan  district  are  well  known, — the 
height  and  direction  of  the  mountains,  proximity  to  the 
coasts  and  so  on.  As  most  of -our  rain  is  brought  by  souUi- 
west  and  west  winds,  the  western  parts  of  Uie  continent 
have  on  the  whole  a  heavier  rainfall  than  the  eastern ; 
though  to  the  sonih  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  the  relief 
of  the  peninsulas,  and  the  presebca  of  snch  a  large  8ecoii< 
dary  reservoir  of  evaporation  as  the  Mediterranean  prodiice 
great  irregularities.  The  following  statistics  show  the  in- 
fluenee  of  a  western  poeition :— 


■  Sm  Ptttraami's  JriUMUn^piM^^^iJ  ai  tlw 
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WmI. 

1>ntt- 
mtm. 

lacbu. 

Eut. 

Centi- 
metres 

Indm 

BtrT«  

Ponzuice,,.. 

OouMttbarg. 

129-6 
257 -8 
105-4 
226-8 
82-7 
74-8 

60-9 
101-4 
42-6 
86-8 
32-4 
29-4 

Aberdeen  .. 

Chrurtiania. 
Stockholm . 

74-2 
74-8 

62-  4 

63-  7 
40-1 
67-0 

29-2 
29-4 
£4-6 

21-  1 
16-7 

22-  4 

Tha  greatest  maxima  of  rainfall  are  restored  at 
Stre-PasB  in  the  west  of  England;.  189-49  inches  or 
tl81'2  centimetres,  and  at  Beatnwaite,  1S2'H  inches  or 
386*7  centimetres.  Nexk  comes  Qlencroe  in  Argyllshire, 
with  128*60  inches  or  326*4  centimetres.  The  Venetian 
and  Lombard  Alps  farnish  anch  maxima  as  Tohnezzo 
95*9  inches  or  213*6  centimetres,  and  Bta  Ifaria  97*7 
inches  or  248*3  centimetres ;  and  in  general  it  msjr  be  said 
that  the  rainfall  exceeds  40  inches  or  100  centimetres 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Alps  from  Chambeiy  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  in  the  east,  and  to  the  aea^oost 
in  the  Bonth,  down  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  to 
the  latitude  of  Gaeta,  along  the  line  of  the  Balkans,  in  the 
Dalmatian,  Montenegrine,  and  Albanian  highlands,  all 
round  the  north  and  west  of  Spain  and  Portugal  from 
Cape  Roca  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Western  England, 
and  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway.  The  plateaus 
are  usually  well  watered,  though  their  maxima  are  much 
below  the  maxima  of  the  mountains;  but  the  great  Iberian 
plateaus  are  an  ezcoption  to  the  rule.  The  rainfall  of 
Salamanca  is  only  9'4  inches  or  24*0  centimetres,  and 
that  of  Albacete  10*3  inches  or  26-3  centimetres — a  fact 
which  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
rain-cloads  by  the  mountains  of  Galicia  and  Portugal, 
and  partly  to  the  treeless  condition  of  the  table^land  itself. 
The  STsrage  throughout  Sweden  and  the  greater  part  of 
Russia,  in  the  Hun^rian'  plain,  the  northern  half  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  district  of  Germany  from  Halle  to 
Dantzie,  ranges  from  40  to  65  centimetres  or  15*7  to  31*6 
inches.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Don,  and  the  country  watered  by 
the  middle  division  of  the  Volga  receive  no  more^an  from 
20  to  40 centimetres  or  9*8  to  15-7  inches;  while  die  great 
Aralo-Caspian  depression,  indading  about  100  miles  of  the 
Lower  Volga,  is  an  almost  rainless  region.^ 
.  In  western  Enropa  hj  far  the  most  prevalent  wind  is 
the  S.W.  or  W.aw.  It  represents  2fi  per  cent  of  the 
annual  total ;  while  the  N.  is  only  6  per  cent,  the  K.E.  8, 
the  E.  9,  the  a  13.  the  W.  17,  and  die  N.W.  11.  Of  the 
Mimmer  totel  it  represents  22  per  cent,  while  the  K.  fs  9, 
N.R  SfK  7,  aE.  7,  W.  21,  and  N.W.  17.  In  south- 
eastfirn  Europe,  on  A«  other  ifand,  the  prev^'ng  winds 
an  from  the  a.  and  R— the  E.  having  the  prapondeiance 
io  winter  and  anfenmn.*  Of  local  winds  die  most  remark- 
able are  the  FShn,  in  the  ^ps,  distingnidied  tat  its  wannth 
and  Atjatm;  du  Rothendinrm  wind  of  Transylvania,  which 
has  similar  characteristia ;  the  horo  of  the  Upper  Adriatic, 
so  noticeaUe  for  its  violence ;  the  mistral  of  aoiAhem 
Franca;  the  Etesian  winds  of  tiie  Hediterraneaa;  and  the 
drocoo,  which  proras  ao  destnictivo  to  the  BOathera  vege- 
tation.  Though  it  ta  only  at  comparatively  rare  intervals 
that  the  winds  attain  the  devel(^ent  of  a  hnnicane,  the 
destroodcm  of  life  and  property  which  they  occasion,  botii 
by  sea  and  land,  is  in  the  aggregate  of  no  small  moment 
jUwnt  six  or  seven  storms  from  th.e  west  pass  over  the 
continent  every  winter,  usually  appearing  later  in  the 


^  Sea  Dr  Otto  KrUfflmel's  papen  ud  nwp  bt  IltOtr.  J9ir  ErikiMd*  ra 
BerUn,  1878. 

^WsBNlonkl,  sa  quoted  by  Wi^tlko^  Pit  AlmevUritdis  dreiOa- 


southern  districts,  snch  as  Bwitzerlaod  or  the  Adriitic, 
than  in  the  northern  districts,  as  Scotland  and  DenmuL 
As  instances  of  the  exceptional  strength  which  is  sometimes 
displayed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  April  ISOO  aea 
and  cattle  were  actually  lifted  from  the  ground  by  the  force 
of  the  storm,  add  in  November  of  the  same  year  thm\ 
200,000  trees  were  blown  down  in  the  Harx  moontaiu 
alone. 

The  snow-line  is  subject  as  is  well  known,  to  great  local 
variations.  InthewostetnandeentralAlpsitliesaboutSSGO 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  eastern  Alps  on  an  avpnge 
about  330  feet  higher.  In  exceptional  instances,  of  count, 
the  snow  disappears  at  a  much  greater  altitude,  and  tm 
such  summits  as  the  Jungfran  (13,671  feet),  the  Btrahllioni 
(13,750),  and  the  Chaberton  are  occaaionaUy  stripped  com- 
pletely bonk  The  whole  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  ih 
line  usually  lies  about  8950  feet  on  the  north  eida  and 
about  10,000  on  the  south,  is  sometimes  in  the  same  coD' 
dition.  In  Norway,  towards  the  North  Cape,  the  sdow-Iile 
is  2360  feet,  in  the  idsnd  of  Seilacd  about  3200,  on 
Suli^elma  about  3970,  on  Dovre  5540,  on  Jotune  4910, 
on  Cululand  5300,  and  at  Folgefonden  4800, — adifferenci 
of  from  400  to  1000  feet  being  observable  between  iiit 
eastern  and  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  mainlj  int  \o 
the  more  abundant  precipitation  on  the  ktter.  On  tls 
western  side  of  the  Caucasus  the  mean  elevation  is  1 1,700 
feet,  on  the  eastern  14,100.  There  are  no  nerados  in  llie 
Unds,  though  some  of  the  summits  exceed  6000  fset  in 
altitade.  The  Alps  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  ire 
the  only  ranees  that  possess  a  fully  developed  gWa 
system,  bat  both  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Caucssus  lure 
individual  specimens  of  considerable  extent.  The  vaA 
important  of  the  ^renean  group  are  the  Maladetta,  tie 
Cabrionles,  the  Mont  Perdu,  the  Brfaeha  da  Bdand,  the 
Vignemale,  and  the  N6ouviUe  glaciers. 

The  primupal  botanical  regions  of  Europe  have  alrcidj 
been  indicated  in  the  article  DisTRiBunoK.  Aecordiiig  ta 
Schouw's  nomenclature,  the  Mediterranean  countries  "b^aig 
to  the  region  of  Labiatte  and  Caryophyllacea ;  thecoDDtria 
of  northern  Europe,  about  as  far  as  the  nei^boarhood  d 
the  Arctic  circle,  to  tiie  region  of  Umbellifene  and  Cnidfere; 
and  the  small  reniaining  portion  to  the  region  of  the  Sut 
'frages  and  Mosses.  The  varying  relief  of  the  ODDtintnt, 
and  the  consequent  variety  of  climatic  condltlou^  gin  tin 
to  many  infractions  of  this  general  role, — ^the  most  renurlc- 
able  bmng  furnished  by  the  Alps,  which  are  high  enosgb  to 
have  a  large  arctio  area,  and  by  the  steppes  of  Runia,  wUd, 
as  is  well  known,  also  afford  a  peenliu  environmsnt.'  1^ 
Arctio  region,  whedier  in  the  Alpa  or  elsewhere,  i> 
tingnished  by  the  shortness  of  its  period  of  vegetation  snd  tlH 
smidl  nnmbw  of  its  annual  plan  ts ;  the  iiortli-Enrc^>ean  ifgot 
has  a  long  period  of  vegetadon  and  a  regalar  winter  rest; 
the  Meditemuuton  regiua  baa  a  long  period  of  vernal  gicirtB, 
a  protracted  summer  siesta,  a  short  period  of  aatanin^ 
growth,  and  a  printer  rest  varying  greatly  according  to 
locality  J  and  the  steppe  region  has  a  short  period  of  ex- 
uberant vernal  growth,  limUed  on  tha  me  hand  by  a  sewe 
winter,  and  oa  the  other  by  a  parking  summer,  ^ 
nearest  approach  to  tropical  conditions  k  made  by  the  aou" 
of  Sfnin.  la  the  Tega  of  Hnreia  there  is  no  set  tine  td 
sow  and  time  to  reap ;  ereiy  month  brings  its  frait,  m- 
spring  and  autumn  ke^  jdeuuit  fellowdupthrougbont  m 
year.  ThB  ground  is  no  sooner  deared  of  its  crop  than  » 
IS  agun  under  the  plough,  and  within  a  few  weete  itu 
green  widi  another  blades* 

No  exact  statement  can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  nnmw 

>  cy.  OiiMbMb,  "  !»•  VegetstioHgsUtte  der  fida"  (with  uupk  i> 
Pttanaim'i  MiUMhmgmt,  ISSe.    ^  I     „ . 

•  <y.  Bnbm,  "  Znr  ^Wl>eli«i  iMai*aMi«fldbn''  In  2Mr. 
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]of  gaaen  and  species  reproBcnted  in  tlie  Earope&Q  floras, 
£ovenJ  districts  b&ve  only  been  partially  explored  by  the 
botanist ;  he  not  oaf reqaently  fioda  it  difficolt  to  decide 
whetlier  a  giren  plant  has  a  ligM  to  be  admitted  into  hia 
ilists ;  and  he  is  naturally  more  interested  in  estimating  tlie 
'comparatire  ridineaa  of  liis  scienUfic  regions  than  of  sach 
conTentionsl  areas  as  the  continents.    Hinds,  reckoning  all 
knovn  epecies  of  plants  at  131,000,  allows  11,200  to 
Europe;  vhile  Friedrich  Kyman,  in  his  SylVoge  Flora 
Esropoea,  1854-1855,  girea  1116  genera  and  9738  species 
according  to  Fries's  clasaification,  and  assigns  883  genera 
and  8104  species  to  the  dicotyledons,  206  genera  and  1544 
species  to  the  monocotyledons,  and  26  genera  and  90 
jBpecies  to  the  ocotyledons.   In  all  probability  the  numbers, 
especially  of  the  species,  are  below  the  truth.    The  total 
number  of  so-called  useful  plunta  cultivated  in  European 
gardens  is  stated  by  Professor  Qoppert  at  from  2400  t«> 
2500 ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  mere  exotica. 
The  extant,  indeed,  to  vhich  this  is  the  case,  even  with 
many  species  of  wide  distribution,  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing facts  in  botanical  geography.    The  Tine,  the  oliTe,  the 
fig  tree,  and  the  mulberry  were  not  improbably  brought 
from  Syria  or  Asia  Miner  by  the  Greeks  ;  the  Arabians  in- 
troduced the  cottoa  plant ;  the  walnut  and  the  peach  are 
originally  frimi  Persia,  the  apricot  from  Armenia,  and  the 
sugar-cane  and  the  orange  from  China.    The  leek  and  the 
oikion,  the  mustard  plant  and  the  cumin,  the  laurel  and 
tb  e  myrtle,  are  all  Asiatic    For  the  pomegranate  we  are 
pr  obably  indebted  to  tho  Fhcenicians,  and  the  quince  still 
bttars  the  name  trhich  it  received  from  the  town  of  Cydonia 
\a  Crete.    The  cypress  is  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
U  «rat,  the  plane  tree  of  the  Taurus,  the  chestnut  possibly 
of    Armenia.    LncuUus,   the  conqueror  of  Mithradates, 
br  ought  the  first  cherry-tree  to  Europe ;  and  some  less 
faxaouB  Ilomau  of  the  fint  century  after  Christ  was  the  in- 
troducer of  the  pistachio.     !Ma)ze,  tobacco,  and  the  potato 
are  well  known  to  be  of  American  origin,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  agave  and  the  opuntia,  two  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic plants  of  the  llediterranean  region.    The  scarlet 
oak  was  brought  from  North  America  to  England  in  1691 ; 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  first  planted  in  British  soil  in 
IG83;  and  among  recent  additions  are  the  Douglas  pine 
from  the  Booky  Slountains,  the  deodara  from  the  Hima- 
layai,  the  WelUngtonia  ffiffantea  from  California,  and  the 
Eucal!fptu$  Gtobulut  from  Australia.    The  last  is  being 
planted  in  thousands  in  southern  Europe,  and  haa  produced 
a  greater  sensation  than  pe  rhaps  any  other  botanical  stranger. 
It  would  be  way  to  eontinae  the  list  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, and  it  would  require  to  be  supplemented  by  a  liat  of 
floral  addition!  that  have  taken  place  within  histmc  time 
without  thf  intentional  intervention  of  man.  Xhta  aecond 
daas  is  alao  a  nnmerona  and  continually  increaaiog  one.^ 
In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Fort  Juvenal,  near  Montpellier, 
487  eioUcs  from  America,         Anstrtlia,  and  Ifew  Zea- 
land were  oolleeted  by  Oo<hnQ,  and  <d  then  63  apeeies  were 
new  to  aoisncB,   The  Anaekarit  AUxncutrum  or  Eledea 
canadtitiit,*  from  Canada,  now  laxnrintea  in  Uie  liTera  of 
England  and  Frouta,  where  it  was  quite  tmknown  a^t 
1650;  and  the  Sriotavhn  teptanguicn  has  found  a  new 
homo  in  the  atreama  of  Ireland.    In  the  former  instance 
the  rapid  diffusion  is  aU  the  more  remarkable  as  the  plant 
is  dioecious,  and  only  one  sex  has  reached  Europe.    It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  if  the  inttodnotion  of  new  ipeoiea 
into  the  oontiuenb  ia  of  freqasnt  oeeurrenoa,  the  migration 
of  Indigenous  eptolea  from  aktrict  to  district  mtut  be  more 

*  Bee  tvfo,  VmvA  iintr  QmhieXt*  rf#r  rjlaium-  Wandarvno  i 
Birth,  Etttji  on  Immiantim  ^tU  /fonnfian  florm  durina  tttmutl- 

*  Sk  £.  Bolls,  la  JMttOr^/^  Srdk.  mt  Birlin,  UU,  » 


frequent  stilL  The  plants  of  the  higher  ngioQB  are  often 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  and  effect  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  plains ;  and  from  time  to  time  a  foreign  army 
leaves  the  seeds  of  a  foreign  flora  on  its  campiug-gronnd. 
Thus  the  Campanvla  .putilla,  for  example,  boa  floated 
down  from  the  Alps  to  Strasburg,  and  the  Bunia$  orientalia 
has  grown  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  since  the  Cossacks  were 
there  in  1'816.  There  is  a  limit  of  course  to  such  introduo* 
tiona  and  immigrations :  of  planta  as  of  men  it  is  equaUf 
true  non  omnei  omnia  pomnt. 

Tha  most  important  economical  poutiou  is  held  by  the 
cereals.  Wheat  is  most  extensively  cultivated  in  Busaia, 
Austria,  the  Danubian  principalities,  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  The  parallel  of  67'  or  58*  may  be  taken  as  its 
northern  limit,  though  it  is  grown  as  far  north  as  65',  and 
is  fonnd  to  ripen  in  the  island  of  Dyro  in  69"  6'.  Spell 
(TViftcuin  Spelta)  is  mainly  cultivated  in  south-western 
'Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  Bailey  is  cultivated 
in  West  Finmark  as  far  as  70*,  and  is  part  of  Uie  usual 
crop  in  all  countries  of  the  continent.  Oats  are  more 
frequent  in  the  central  and  northern  regions;  their  practical 
polar  limit  is  69*  28',  though  they  have  been  known  to 
ripen  at  Hammerfest  in  70*  37'.  Bye  is  an  important  crop 
in  nearly  all  the  great  grain-growing  countries,  but  it  is 
especially  in  favour  in  the  east  and  north;  its  northern 
limit  is  between  69*  and  70*.  Maise  has  been  grown  in 
63*  15',  reaches  its  practical  limit  in  69*  65',  and  is  exten 
sively  cultivated  only  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent. 
Sorgho  {Sorghvm  taceharatwn)  from  China  and  a  few  other, 
foreign  cereals  have  been  successfully  introduced,  but  are 
hardly  anything  more  than  agricultural  curiosities.  The 
next  place  belongs  to  the  potato,  which  has  spread  over  ai^ 
enormous  area  in  cenfxal  and  northern  Europe.  It  has  been 
grown  as  far  north  as  the  island  of  Uagero  in  71*  7'  N.  lat., 
or  about  four  miles  S.E.  of  the  North  Cape.  Tlie  greatest 
producers  are  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  and  Switzerland.  A  considerable  variety  of  legu- 
minous planta  are  grown  in  Europe  either  for  their  fruit  or 
forfige — beans,  pease,  lupines,  clover,  lucerne,  sainfoin, 
The  common  pea  (i'tfum  arvenie)  and  the  common  bean 
( Vicia  Faha)  have  their  northern  limits  respectively  at  64* 
41'  and  67*  17'.  A  species  of  lupine  {Lupinua  lini/olitu) 
furnishes  a  substitute  for  coffee  both  in  Norway  and 
TyroL  The  vine  can  be  grown  without  protection  in 
southern  Scandinavia,  and  haa  been  known  to  ripen  its 
grapes  in  the  open  air  at  Chriatianeund  in  63*  7';  but  its 
cultivation  ia  of  no  importance  north  of  47^*  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  50^*  on  Uie  Rhine,  and  from  60  to  62°  in 
B-UBsia.  The  following  is  the  average  wine-production  of 
Uie  sereral  conntriea France,  43.000,000  heetoHtrea  (or 
924,000,000  gallons);  Italy,  30,300,000;  Austria-Hungary 
23,000,000;  Spain,  30,000,000;  Germany,  4,440,500; 
Switzerland,  1,156,000;  Greece,  1,160,000;  Bonmania, 
1,000,000;  Rnsaia,  614,000.  A  special  Greek  variety  of 
vine  is  the  source  of  the  oorranta  of  commerce ;  it  ia  adt^ 
Tited  in  the  Feloponnesne,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and 
Santa  Ifanra,  and  yielda  an  annual  s^verage  export  of 
138,000,000  lb.  Thft  oliv^  with  its  double  crop,  ia  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  eultiTatioii  ia  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Greece,  and  ia  not  withoat  Ita  importance  in  Fortogal, 
Turkey,  and  eonthem  Austria,  Tha  average  total  of  the 
oU  hamit  In  these  countries  amonnta  to  about  1 40.000,000 
gallons;  and  of  this  Italy  alone  prodneea  about  66.000,000. 

Beddee  the  tnmipa  and  other  roota  which  furnish  so 
mneh  of  the  winterfodderreqniredby  the  northern  farmer, 
the  beet  holds  an  important  economio  position  iu  central 
Europe  as  a  producer  of  sugar.    Tobacco  is  extensively 

Srowa  from  Sicily  to  Sweden,  but  its  cultivation  is  forbid- 
an  in  England,-  Spain,  and  San  Marino,  and  in  Anatria  it  is 
a  Btate  monnpo^.    Its  northWhi  liihitii  cboiit  fiSVltf'."  It 
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receires  Bpeaal  attention  in  Turkey,  Greece,  Rassia, 
Qennaaj,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Hemp  and  flax  liave 
a  very  vide  distribution,  the  funner  fumi^ng  a  valuable 
export  to  Archangel  in  the  north  and  to  Italy  in  the 
iBonth.  Among  all  European  countries  Busaia  is  the 
greatest  producer:  during  their  church  fasts  her  vast  popu- 
lation m^e  an  en'onnous  consumption  of  hemp  oiL  Hop- 
giowing  is  hardly  known  in  the  south,  but  forms  an 
important  industry  in  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Bdginm.  The  plant  grows  wild  in  Norwa;^  as  far  north 
as  64*  12'  Among  tha  exotics  exslDsiTsly  cultivated  in 
the  Botith  are  the  sngar-canf^  the  eottm-^ant,  and  rice. 
The  first,  whioh  is  foimd  in  Spun  atid  Kdly,  is  of  little 
pracUcal  moment ;  the  second  holds  a  seeondaiy  position 
in  Tarkoy  and  Greece;  and  Ae  third  is  pretty  extensively 
crown  in  special  districtB  of  Italy,  more  particularly  in 
the  valley  of  du  Fo.  Of  the  vast  nnmber  of  frait  trees 
which  flourish  in  different  parts  of  the  eontiiuiit  onl^  a  few 
can  be  mentioned.  Hieir  produce  farniahee  articles  of 
export  to  Anstria-Hungaiy,  Germany,  France^  Belginm, 
Italy,  and  Spcun.  In  Sardinia  the  acorn  of  die  Qutreut 
Ballota  is  still  used  as  food,  and  in  Italy,  France,  and 
Austria  the  chestnut  is  of  veiy  common  consumption.  In 
the  Mediterranean  region  the  prevailing  forms — which  the 
Germans  conveniently  sum  together  in  the  expression  Slid' 
frdchte,  or  southern  fruits — are  the  orange,  the  eitnoi,  the 
almoud,  the  pomegranate,  the  fi^  and  the  carob-tree.  The 
importance  of  these  fruits  to  Italy  and  Spain  is  too  well 
known  to  reqnire  more  than  passing  meaUon.  Sicily, 
irhich  was  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  the  Roman  empire, 
is  now  almost  a  continuous  orchard.  In  recent  years  a  new 
kiad  of  pistachio — the  cact^netea,  or  man! — has  been  culti- 
vated in  Spain,  and  its  fruit  extensively  exported.  The 
palm  trees  have  a  very  limited  range:  the  date  palm 
\Plumix  dactyli/era)  ripens  only  in  southern  Spain  with 
careful  culture;  the  dwarf  palm  {Chamaropa  humUu) 
forms  thickets  along  the  Spanish  coast  and  in  Sicily,  and 
appears  less  frequently  in  southern  Italy  and  Greece. 

Such  are  the  main  economic  plants  of  Europe;  bat  the 
list  might  be  indefinitely  extended  if  we  wne  toinclade  all 


the  plants  which  enter  into  the  jlwa  eibana  of  the  vonuns 
regions — from  the  caper-bush  of  Uie  south  to  the  Polf- 
ffonun  viviparum  and  Oxyria  rtiti/vrMia  consumed  by  the 
Laplanders  in  the  north.* 

When  the  Aryan  peoples  began  their  immigmtioa 
into  Eorope  a  Iirge  part  of  the  surface  must  have  been 
covered  with  primeval  iwest ;  for  even  after  long  centuriea 
of  human  occupation  the  Boman  conquerors  found  vait 
regions  where  the  axe  had  made  no  lasting  imprcdsioiL.  Tha 
account  given  by  Julius  Cesar  of  tiie  Sylva  Horcynia  i; 
well  known :  it  extended,  he  tells  us,  for  stxhr  days*  jouniej 
from  Helvetia  eastward,  end  it  probably  included  what  arc 
now  called  the  Schwarzwald,  the  Odenwold,  the  Spessart, 
llie  Khon,  the  Thfiringerwald,  the  Har^  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
the  Er^biige,  and  the  Kieeengebirgsk  Since  then  tha 
progress  of  population  hae  snljected  many  thonaandi 
of  square  miles  to  the  plough,  and  is  some  parts  <d 
the  eontmeut  it  is  only  where  the  groond  is  too  eteiile 
or  tot)  steep  that  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to  retam 
possession.  The  coiisumpUon  at  timber  has  of  neccsuty 
been  enormous,  more  especially  on  account  of  the  dimatie 
condition  of  the  continent  and  the  maritime  activity  of  s 
lar^  part  of  its  inhabitants  To  the  dweller  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth  the  chief  value  of  a  tree  is  not  ualn- 
quontly  its  shade ;  by  the  European  its  worth  is  as  often 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  heat  it  will  yield  on  his  hearth. 
Several  countriea,  where  the  destmctiou  has  been  most  reck- 
less, have  been  obliged  to  take  systematic  measoree  to  con- 
trol the  exploitation  and  secure  the  replantation  of  ex- 
hausted areas.'  To  this  they  have  been  constrained  not  only 
by  lack  of  timber  and  fuel,  but  also  by  the  prejndicid 
effects  exerted  on  the  climate  and  the  irrigation  of  the 
country  by  the  denudation  of  the  high  grounds.  But  even 
now,  on  the  whole,  Europe  is  well  wooded,  and  two  or  three 
countries  find  an  extensive  source  of  w^th  in  the  expert 
of  timber  and  other  forest  prodnctuau,  Buch  as  tmpentine^ 
tar,  charcoal,  bark,  bast,  and  potash.  , 

According  to  the  calculationB  of  A.  Bernhardt.'  the 
following  table  ^vee  an  approzimata  view  of  the  foiesk 
areas  in  the  several  countries : —  * 


Greece  

Tnrkey  .... 

lUly  

Spain.  

PortQ^I  

Aaitna-Hnogary ... 

Oflrmanr  

Bwltsrrliuid  

Vnncv  

Belftinm  

IfeUtfrlRniU  

Orest  SriUin  

Roads  

Sweden  

Vcmray.  

Deaaun  


Millna. 


8,010,000 
62,747,160 
20,407,640 
4S,  083, 160 

9,S77,610 
62,264,000 
54,102,769 

4,140,412 
62,789,874 

3,946,689 

8,646,813 
31,666,393 
646,667,704 
44,150,700 
81,669,600 

S.816.658 


Asra*. 


12,880,411 
180,846,868 
72,670,163 
123,616,889 
33,926,278 
163,888,849 
188,696,616 
10,231,637 
130,451,169 
7,278,839 
8,760,964 
78,004,978 
1,360,867,718 
109,102,660 
78,236,056 
9,429.020 


recHlAtM. 


B*eum 


701,600 
12,000,000 
4,220,773 
10,186,045 
468,680 
18,848,810 
18,924,629 
724,672 
8.858,238 
818,096 
348,173 
1,262,660 
169,600,000 
13,812,800 
19,186,667 
SS8,9S9 


Am 


1,788,604 
81,284,692 
10,430,120 
26,171,148 
1,146,812 
45,880,122 
84,409,460 
1,790,618 
30,642,020 
773,704 
618,267 
8,120,199 
418,858,330' 
31,662,222 
47,410,444 
H5.740 


1,860,000 
18,000,000 
26,300,000 
16,673,636 
4,188,410 
86,672,078 
40,089,170 
2,6^0,000 
36,000,000 
4,829,320 
8,862,028 
85,500,000 
69,000,000 
4,168,000 
1,701,478 
1.788,56S 


(i863> 


{i860) 
(1864) 
(1868) 

<l867) 
(1866) 

(1871) 
(1866) 
(1869) 
(1871) 
(18711 
(1869) 
(1865) 
(1870} 


proportion  pvr 

FropoMloa  per 

Bwd  of  Total 

Bud«f  Forat 

Am. 

At 

B*ctam 

Acrw 

Hedma> 

ACTM 

8-7 

9-1 

0-63 

1-28 

2-9 

71 

0-70 

1-72 

1-18 

3-9 

017 

0-42 

8-18 

7-85 

0-OS 

1-60 

3-21 

6-46 

on 

0-27 

1-70 

4-90 

0-61i 

1-57 

1-30 

8-21 

0-35 

0-89 

1-66 

8-83 

0-27 

0-66 

1-44 

8-65 

0-28 

0-60 

0-60 

1-48 

0-065 

0-16 

0-93 

2-29 

0-06 

0-14 

1-07 

2-64 

0-04 

Oil 

7-93 

19  •» 

3*46 

S-05 

10-5 

25 -9 

3-08 

7-«l 

18-0 

45-9 

n-2 

S7-4 

a-is 

S-Sl 

0-13 

The  average  propoitioii  for  aQ  Europe  bang  rather  more 
than  35  per  oant.,  four  eonntries  rise  comMerably  higher 
in  the  scale :  vix.,  Norway  66,  Buaeia  SI,  Austria-Hnngaiy 
39*0,  and  Sweden  29'02;')uid  the  othen  tank  aafoUowi: — 
Germany  39*7,  Turkey  240)*  20'38,  Switierland 
17-S,  France  lS-8,  Italy  14-39,  Greece  14,  Belgium  10-6, 
Kethwlaods  7,  Deomark  6,  Portugal  S,  and  GiMt  Britain 
4.  Other  statistioans  rate  the  proportion  for  the  eontinent 
at  nearly  a  third,  and  arrange  the  states  in  a  aomewhat 
different  order. 

The  Scandinavian  eountriea  have  a  large  timber  trade. 


In  Sweden  and  Norwaythe  most  usual  trass  am.  ooniferoiis; 
but  in  the  former  a  certain  number  ui  httchee,  alders,  and 
ash-trees  are  intermingled,  and  towards  the  eoath  tha  oak 
and  the  bewh  occur.  This  lait  is  the  duneteristie  tree  of 
Doimark ;  thon^  enne  other  spedea,  whidi  were  conunMi 

'  Tcff  a  popular  account  of  tlie  Enropun  flona  aee  Stafnj't 
VtgttaiiM  ^Smrope,  1863  ;  for  fuller  deUila  tlie  works  of  GiiaeWh, 
PvUtm,  Ledeboor,  sad  Bolad«;  wtd  for  a  teUe  «f  Ot»  mxtOt 
hma»  vS ■  luge  YMie^^plasta  BchflbeltrV Pjlamamw^t  Jfin 
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In  the  prehistoric  periocl,  are  not  vithont  importance,  and 
coniferous  trees  have  been  again  intrudaced.  The  Rnssiao 
forest  area  is  mainly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coantiy, 
bnt  it  is  separated  from  the  Arctic  coast  hj  a  wide  treeless 
belt.  Tovarda  the  south  there  are  no  great  stretches  of 
woodland,  and  for  the  most  part  the  only  trees  are  fonnd 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  Mennonites  on  the  Sea 
of  Azoff  have  formed  plantations,  and  there  are  others  in 
the  land  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  fir-tree  is  found  as  far 
south  as  48*  N.  between  NoTomovskovsk  and  Pavlograd  in 
the  goTQmment  of  Kharkoff.*  The  moat  widely  distributed 
tree  is  the  pine ;  and  of  the  deciduous  trees  the  most 
frequent  are  the  birch,  the  aspen,  and  the  oak.  In  the 
north  of  Russia  alone  the  annual  production  of  tar  amounts 
to  297,000,000  lb.  In  Austria-Hungary  there  is  still 
abundance  of  wood,  especially  in  the  Alps  and  the  Car- 
l)athtans;  but  in  some  quarters,  more  particularly  in  Tran- 
aylvania,  the  most  reckless  destruction  is  allowed  to  take 
l)lace.  The  principal  trees  are  the  pine,  the  fir,  the  beech, 
the  oak,  the  larch,  and  the  hornbeam;  next  come  the  ash, 
the  elm,  tho  imaple,  and  the  birch;  and  in  the  third  place, 
the  acacia,  the  poplar,  and  the  Giitterbatim.  According  to 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Belgium,  the 
value  of  the  timber  obtained  on  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
srown  amounts  auraally  to  about  XI,O42,O0O.  In  Ger- 
many, the  pine  and  fir  are  most  frequent  in  the  sonth,  and 
the  oak  and  birch  in  the  west  and  sonth-west;  while  in 
the  central  district  coniferous  and  dacidnous  trees  are 
Bboat  eqnallf  common.  In  no  part  of  Europe  are  the 
forests  under  more  judidoui  management  France  is 
moet  indebted  to  the  oak,  the  birch,  Uie  duetna^  the  fir, 
and  thepine;  but  they  ttH  to  satisfy  th^home  eonsnmp- 
tion.  lite  poplar  gires  a  peculiar  eluuacter  to  its  flonthern 
landscapes,  and  the  chestnut  famidiea  a  Taluable  additum 
to  its  uimentaiy  resources.  Italy  has  a  rich  nnefy  of 
types— tiie  rilrer  fir  {Abiet  patinata)  and  other  conifers, 
the  Qiureui  aemiijtwa,  the  cotk-tie^  and  oUier  oaks,  tiis 
chestnut,  the  sycamore,  the  monntain  ash,  the  evergreen 
oak.  It  e^^orts  manna,  which  is  obfauned  from  the  ash 
tree,  galls,  and  turpentine.  Switserluid  not  only  supplies 
a  great  intomal  demand  for  timber,  but  is  able  to  con* 
tf ibnte  to  (oreii^  markets.  The  common  tnes  are  fear  ^e 
most  part  the  same  as  in  Austria-Hungary.  In  Spain  and 
Portugal  the  first  rank  as  an  economic  factor  belongs  to 
the  cork  tree,  which  yields  in  the  former  country  about 
£3,830,000  worth  of  Wk  for  export,  and  gives  employment 
to  thousands  of  the  population.  The  oak,  the  red  birch, 
the  chestnut,  the  cypress,  the  plane,  and  several  conifers 
are  also  of  importance.  In  Portngal  the  largest  individoal 
forest — the  royal  domain  of  Luria — ecmsiste  mainly  of- the 
Bordeaux  pine. 

According  to  the  system  proposed  by  Dt  Sclater,  and 
adt^ited  by  Ur  Wallace,  the  most  recent  English  writer 
on  the  distribution  of  animals,  Europe  belongs  to  the  great 
Faltearetie  Region,  which  also  includes  Uie  moet  part  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  and  a  broad  belt  along  the  north  of 
Africa,  The  northern  and  central  portions  of  Europe  con* 
stitute  a  special  sub-region,  distinguished  as  the  "Euro- 
pean "par  exeellatee;  and  the  southem  portions  in  con- 
jnnction  with  the  African  belt  constitute  the  Mediterranean 
sub-region.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  is 
almost  the  same  as  that  which  separates  the  zone  of  sub- 
tropical rains  from  the  zone  of  rain  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  only  important  ^ifTerence  being  that,  while  the 
Italian  Alpa  and  the  Lombard  plain  belong  meteorologi- 
cally to  the  north,  they  are  ioolo|^cally  assigned  to  the 
sonth.  According  to  Hr  Wallaoe^  the  "  European  "  lub- 
rogioa  contains  two  diatinetiTe  gmera  of  mammfiU^  the 
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ifyffole  or  musk-rat  and  the  HupieapM  Of  chamois,  and  its 
characteristic  forms  are  the  mole,  the  hedgehog,  the  shrew, 
the  badger,  the  bear,  the  wolf  and  the  fox,  the  weasel, 
the  otter,  the  hare  and  the  rabbit,  and  the  dormouse.  In 
the  Mediterranean  sub-regton  a  similar  position  is  held  by 
the  Dama  or  fallow  deer,  the  civet,  -the  hyena,  and  the  po^ 
cupine.  In  former  geological  periods  not  only  were  the 
Quadrumana  represented  in  Europe  by  several  species,  but 
one  of  those,  tlte  Dryopithfcus,  discovered  in  the  Miocene 
formations,  probably  approached  nearer  to  man  than  any  ot 
the  existing  anthtopoidji.  At  present  the  only  species  of 
the  order  in  the  continent  is  tho  Alaeaeua- xhkui,  a  little 
monkey  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  which  disports  itself 
about  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  but  strangely  enough  has 
Asiatic  rather  than  African  afiinities.  The  cosmopolitan 
Cheiroptera  or  bats  are  well  represented, — no  fewer  than 
thirty  species  of  the  family  YetjiertiliouidcB  alono  being 
described.  Perhaps  the  moat  common  species  throughout 
central  Europe  is  the  Vespertdio  pipUtrdlut  or  ordinary 
British  bat,  but  several  others,  as  the  Vetperlilio  diteolor 
and  the  Veipertilio  limHophilut,  have  a  wide  range.  01 
the  genus  Sorex  among  Uie  Insectivora  there  are  at*  least 
ten  species,  the  Sorex  teiraffOHumt  or  common  shrew 
inhabiting  nearly  every  country  in  the  contin^t.  An 
Italian  species,  Sorex  etruteui  or  Croetdvra  rfrttfeo,  is  re- 
markable as  the  smallest  of  all  known  quadrupeds.  Besides 
the  i£yg<U«  miacovitica,  already  mmtioned  as  peculiar  to 
the  European  snb-region,  there  is  another  species,  the 
Mygal«  pyrenaica.  The  common  hedgehog  {SrinaeeM 
europcBvt)  is  nniveraally  distributed;  and  a  smsller  species, 
£  avritiu,  is  found  in  the  province  of  Astrakhan.  The 
(HtUnary  English  mole,  Talpa  euivpeta,  is  unknown  in 
Irelaodt  and  in  southern  ItaJtj  gives  place  to  the  Talpa 
eaeea.  There  are  comparatiTely  few  of  the  larger  menbexa 
of  the  Gatnivina,  and  their  domain  is  oontiunallj  b«uu 
diminished.  The  brown  bear,  or  XTnut  onf  tu,  is  stfll  fonnd 
in  the  Pyrenees,  here  aud  there  in  tht^Alps,  in  the  Oaip^ 
thian^  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains ;  and  hia  ptuar 
consin,  llie  Crnu  nuinfuntu^  is  met  with  along  the  uctio 
coasts.  To  the  general  diatribntion  of  the  badger  there 
appears  to  be  no  exception.  The  glutton  ia  tvt  the  moat 
part  confined  to  the  forest  regions  of  the  countriee  that 
border  the  Arctic  Ooean.  The  genus  iltatda  is  repre- 
sented, not  only  by  the  polecat  and  the  weasel,  bnt  by  the 
martin,  the  pine-marUn,  and  the  ermine,  all  of  which  ar» 
pretty  familiar  in  moet  of  the  snb-region,  though  it  is  only 
in  the  colder  countri^'t  that  their  value  as  fui^bearen'is 
developed.  The  Muitela  boeeamela  or  honey-weasel  eppears 
to  be  confined  to  Sardinia ;  and  it  is  questionable  if  the  f  erre^ 
Muitda  /urOf  introduced  by  man  from  Africa,  exists  in  the 
wild  condition.  An  important  place  in  the  fauna  of  Europe 
is  still  held  by  the  wolf  and  ^e  fox,  the  former  being  from 
its  numbers  the  most  formidable  of  man's  feral  antagonistiL 
It  will  be  a  long  time  ere  the  more  monntaiuons  countries 
of  the  Continent  can  boast,  like  Britain  and  Ireland,  that 
their  last  wolf  is  killed,  and  the  "  tabunchiks"  or  horse-lierds 
of  Russia  will  probably  for  many  generations  have  to  renew 
their  annual  battles  with  the  famished  packs.  It  is  indeed 
asserted  that  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom  the  number  of 
wolves  has  considerably  increased,  since  the  peasants  are  no 
longer  obliged,  as  they  formerly  were  by  their  landlords,  to 
organise  regular  hunting  ezpeditiona  Besides  the  eommoa 
or  grey  wolf,  Caitu  /wptu,  of  universal  distribution,  there  is 
a  black  species,  Canit  Ij/etMn,  of  less  frequent  ocenrrenoe. 
TU)»  jackal,  Canit  aurau,  is  foimd  in  southern  Russia,  Greece 
and  Turkey.  There  are  at  least  four  species  of  foz: — the 
CantM  vtUpa,  well-known  in  western,  central,  and  northern 
Europe;  the  Cant* m<IaiusRu(<r,orbIack>bellied fox, familiar 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sar^niaj  ^  Canu  U^fopiUfjuetic  or 
bine  fo^  whow  qMit  popular  name  indicataa  itaf^uealitiea ; 
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ftod  the  Canii  eoriae,  whose  large  pocks  make  jocnraions 
from  Tftrtary  u  far  wait  as  the  Volga.  The  civet  is  foand 
ia  Fiance  and  Spaio.  Of  the  five  or  aiz  apeciei  Trhich  le- 
preunt  the  cat  tribe,  or  genua  Felia,  evoD  the  most  widely 
diffnied,  the  FJii  lytu  or  oommoa  Ijja,  is  growing  scarce 
in  all  except  the  more  monntainoiis  regions ;  and  ^e  Fflit 
bomdit  or  mutlum  Ijnx  is  famiUaz  onljr  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  spite  of  the  keen  punuit  to  which  they  are 
Bubjected  the  seala  may  still  be  seen,  tliongh  in  much 
diminiihed  nnmbers,  on  the  shores  of  oil  Earopean  aeaa,  in- 
elnding  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian.  The  Caspian  species 
belongs  to  the  aame  genus  {CalloctpKedu*  of  Dr  Gray) 
with  thoae  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  whidt  probably  indicates 
that  the  connexion  between  these  two  habitets  waa  more 
recent  ihan  the  connexion  between  tlu  Caspian  and  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  doabtf  ul  whether  we  afaould  indnde 
the  walma  in  the  list  o£  Evjopean  fanna,  thongh  it  is 
common  about  Spitsbergen,  and  occauonallyeppeera  pretty 
far  aoath.  IDie  next  animal  which  presents  Uself  in  tiie  or^ 
iinary  system  of  classification  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
on  account  of  its  rapid  disappearance  before  the  march  of 
eiTilintion.  The  natural  limits  of  the  beaver  were  between 
93*  and  67*  N.  lat.,  and  within  that  area  it  was  formerly 
present  in  great  numbers.  On  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  was  abundant  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  and  it  is  about  600  years  since 
it  disappeared  from  England.  Its  present  habitats  are  mainly 
in  Poland,  Bussia,  Swedeo,  Finland,  and  Lapland ;  though 
it  stiU  built  its  dams  in  the  Moldan,  the  Neubach,  ^e 
tAUdsee,  the  Danube,  and  the  Salmch  in  Austria,  at  least 
as  late  aa  1866,^  It  has  left  its  mark  on  our  geographical 
flomenelature  in  euch  names  as  Biberach,  Bibereburg,  and 
Beverley.  The  gerua  Arpieda,  at  water-vole,  is  represented 
by  about  ten  or  eleven  apecios,  some  of  which  are  very 
widdy  distributed,  while  others  are  limited  to  very  sm^ 
areaa — thoArvieola  nivalU  to  the  Alpine  region,  tiioArvieoIa 
dettruaor  to  Italy.  Ko  small  notoriety  belongs  to  the 
members  of  the  genus  Zemmu$  on  account  of  their  strange 
migrations  and  the  destructive  effeeta  of  their  visits.  There 
are  three  or  four  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
ZmmtM  norweffiau,  or  Norwegian  lemming.  Equally 
notorious  for  their  destructive  capabilities,  and  mnch  more 
general  in  their  distribution,  are  the  rats  and  mice,  which 
,  constitute  the  next  natural  order.  The  must  prevalent 
species,  the  Jfui  deeumanus,  or  common  brown  rat,  waa 
first  observed  in  Europe  in  1727,  but  since  then  has  taken 
poesession  of  coantry  after  country  and  expelled  several 
wuaker  congeners.  Nine  species  are  described,  including 
the  well-known  house  mouse,  or  Jftu  mtucultu,  and  a  special 
Iceland  variety.  The  common  hamsters,  distinguished  by 
their  provident  preparatbn  for  the  winter,  are  found  in 
Poland,  Silesia,  Belgium,  and  Alsace ;  and  two  cogcate 
apeciea  occur  in  sonthem  Russia.  The  aame  region  pre- 
sents three  species  of  Dipua,  or  jerboas.  The  next  genus 
is  almost  peculiar  to  the  **  European  "  sub-region :  Spalcue 
4jrpA/«i,  perhaps  the  only  species,  being  confin^  to  southern 
Russia,  Hungary,  Moldavia,  Greece,  and  western  Asia. 
The  bobok  {Ardcmffa  bobal)  inhabits  Bukovioa  and  the 
sonthem  parts  of  Poland  and  Russia ;  the  marmot,  A  retomyt 
narmotta,  is  restricted  to  the  snowy  redone  of  the  Alps ;  and 
the  Aretompi  ciiUlut  is  fbuud  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  Poland, 
and  Sonth  Russia.  One  spedes  of  squirrel,  the  Scivnu  viU- 
iftina,  ia  familiar  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  Europe;  and 
another,  Seitinu  alpintu,  belongs  to  the  Alps  and  the 
E^yreneea.  The  flying  squirrel,  Fteromyt  nlwictu,  is  found 
in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Lapland,  and  Finland,  A 
eonsiderable  range  is  aasigned  to  the  dormouse;  or  i/'jnmif,  in 
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its  three  apeciea — Jfyorvi  glit,  Jfyoxv$  nifeta,  and  J/jtni 
avdianariuit  of  which  the  last  is  the  meet  comuiuo. 
the  other  hand,  the  porcupine,  or  HffUrix,  is  linitd  to 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Hares  and  rabbits,  which  fm 
the  genus  Lepua,  have  a  very  wide  range,  and  pmeatbtt 
little  variety.  The  distribution  of  spedes,  howefer,  u 
peculiar,— -the  common  rabbit,  for  example,  bemg  abundut 
in  England,  FrancCi  and  Spain,  but  abawit  from  Kloni, 
Qaticia,  and  Russia,  and  a  large  part  of  Italy. 
Rnminantia  have  sufTered  even  mora  than  the  laiga 
Camivora  from  the  encroachmenta  of  man;  the  auiiMhi, 
{Boa  finu)  which  at  one  time  had  a  wide  range,  ii  not 
confined  to  Uthuania;  the  So*  aeetiaa  exists  in  i 
hdf^tune  condition  in  a  few  parka  in  En^and  and  Scot- 
land; the  ibex  or  steinbock  is  growing  scarce  in  thsAlpi 
and  Carpathians;  and  the  musmon  or  wild  sheep  is 
to  be  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  part  of  Spun, 
some  of  the  Greek  islands.  The  chamois,  howeier,  ii  itiD 
fairly-  common  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  France,  ud 
Germany,  in  the  Apennines  and  the  Carpathians,  and  ii» 
in  Greece.  The  only  proper  antelope,  AniUopf 
occurs  but  rardy  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Blul 
Sea.  Fallow  deer  are  found  wild  in  Spain  and  Bardinii, 
but  elsewhere  are  protected  by  man.  The  elk  is  atil]  ti 
be  met  with  in  Lithuania,  Russis,  and  Scandinavia;  t&t 
red  deer  in  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  Spiin; 
and  the  roebuck  {Cervua  eapreoltu)  in  the  Scottish  Hi^ 
lapds,  the  Apennbes,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  Siemdi 
Segura.  Of  the  .great  Pachydennatona  order,  which  lut 
left  auch  abundant  remains  of  its  hippopotami,  elepliaiit^ 
and  woolly  rhinoceroses  in  our  Pleistocene  formaticni,  thi 
only  representative  in  a  feral  condition  is  the  wild  W, 
or  Sua  tcro/a,  which  is  found' in  various  r^oni  from  Epoin 
to  the  Caucasus,  but  does  not  venture  north  of  the  Bdtit 
The  larger  Cetacea  are  growing  scarce  in  the  Ennipesii 
seas;  but  the  common  whale,  Bcdana  tnptteeivt,  ttill 
comes  aa  far  south  aa  the  Mediterranean ;  and  tho  tftf 
maceti  and  the  rorqual  are  captured  in  the  northern  rtginDi 
The  dolphins,  grampuses,  and  porpoises  artf  pretty  coo 
monly  represented  throughon  t  the  various  seas,  now  by  nx 
species  now  by  another. 

How  rich  the  avifauna  of  the  European  continent  mllj 
ia  may  be  judged  by  consulting  such  noble  mont^r^  u 
thoae  of  GoulX  Sharpe  and  Dresser,  or  Bree  ;  hut  it  mol 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  variable  quantity,  and  that  no 
monographs  can  long  represent  the  exact  state  of  the  cw 
The  extinction  or  introduction  of  mammalian  spedes  iseaslj 
observed ;  but  the  continual  movements  of  the  featheni 
tribes  are  less  easily  ascertained.  This  has  been  cleart; 
shown  by  C.  A.  Westerland  in  his  account  of  the  geogn- 
phical  distribution  of  the  birds  In  Sweden  and  Horn]- 
He  gives  a  great  many  data  which  prove  that  southsm  epecie) 
not  unfrequentiy  move  northwaida,  and  that  there  iB  >  Te- 
gular tendency  of  Adatic  and  European  birds  to  mgait 
to  the  west;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  well  knovD 
that  western  winds  bring  American  strangers  to 
shores.  The  Mutcicapa  albieoilia  has  been  doniieEM 
in  Gotliland  for  no  more  than  thirty  years;  and  tlf 
Alaitda  erittata,  first  observed  in  1833,  now  regularly  Iwa 
in  Scania.  Ewberisa  ruaiiea,  indigenous  to  Asia  and  now 
eastern  Europe,  appeared  at  Haparanda  in  1831,  and  ao^ 
spends  its  summers  in  Lapland.  Similar  facts  miglit  l" 
quoted  for  country  after  country  and  district  after  district 
The  jackdaw  began  to  build  in  Murda  in  Spdn  fix-- 
1860,  and  it  ia  now  one  of  t^e  commonest  species;  ^ 
Thuringia  the  magpie,  once  abundant,  is  growing  npio^J 
scarce.  Altogether,  according  to  Degland  and  Qe*' 
classification,  there  are  247  genera  and  SSl^apeciea  off* 
or  leas  belonging  to  the  continent;  bdPof  these  hw 
one  or  two  are  peculiarly  its  owa    Aa  dtanctaiutn  ' 
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bis  northern  enb-zegion,  Mr  Wallace  names  tiie  thrushes, 
warblers,  mdlingi,  tits,  pipits,  vagtatlS}  bantings,  hoose- 
sparrows,  linnets;  ud  of  the  Meditenanean  snb-region, 
the  Liu^neolOf  tbei^irapfttAafma  {Curruea  melanocephcda 
of  Degland),  and  fbe  Brad^ptetut  or  bonscarle  {Cettia  of 
Deg^d)  among  the  B/lrUds;  Tdephonvt  among  the 
^ril»s;  HaUjfon  and  CeryU  among  the  Idng-fiBherB ; 
the  qnail-liko  ^amix  ailu>ng  the  QallintB;  and  Oypt^ 
VultWf  and  Jfeophrom  among  the  vnltares.  The  bearded 
Tnltnre,  or  Hmmergeier  (Oppaetot  harbatw),  ia  the  largest 
of  Eoropean  birds ;  it  is  f  onud  in  gradoally  dimin  iahing  nsm- 
bers  in  the  French  and  Swiss  Alps,  the  Liguriaa  monn- 
.  tains,  the  Cancaaus,  and  perhaps  the  FTrenees.  Vvitur 
wtottaehMt  or  arrianva  Is  common  in  Sardinia,  the  I^reneei, 
and  Bessarabia ;  I^tophnm  perau>^«nu  in  France,  Switser- 
land,  Spain,  Qreece,  and  sonthem  Bnssia.  The  golden  eag^ 
(AquSa  cArjrxuftu),  which  is  the  largest  in  Enrope,  bnilds 
equally  among  the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  the  Ffrenees^  and 
the  Orampiana,  and  on  the  treeless  steppes  of  Rnuia. 
JUaA  in  nto  comes  the  imperial  eagle,  whidi  belongs  to  the 
son^t  of  the  continent ;  and  then  follows  a  list  of  lesser 
caglM,  hawks,  bosiards,  kites.  Sic,  to  the  number  of  forty 
■peoies  more  or  less,  the  genus  F<dco  alone  being  repteeented 
by  eleveo.  The  owl  family,  Strigidss,  counts  ten  species, 
noblest  of  which  is  Bubo  maximiu,  the  eagleK>wl4  or  grand 
duo  of  the  French,  almost  riTaUing  the  golden  eagle  in  size ; 
it  is  found  not  only  in  the  French  mountains,  but  in  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  Sicily,  Bessarabia,  and  the  Crimea.  The 
passerine  order  ia  represented  by  a  great  Tariety  of  genera 
and  speeies,  many  of  which  hare  a  wide  range,  and  are 
known  by  tilie  most  familiar  names  in  all  the  coontzies  of 
Ahe  continent  In  direct  economic  importance  the  first 
place  is  held  by  the  gallinaceous  order,  the  Orallatores, 
and  the  Palmipedes,  which  famish  all  the  species  that  are 
distinguished  as  game,  and  a  great  many  others  that  are 
largely  used  as  food.  A  few  of  the  smaller  birds  are  thus 
Appropriated  in  special  districts:  the  lark,  for  example,  is 
canght  in  great  numbers  in  the  nmghbourhood  of  Halle 
ftnd  Leipdo,  and  the  Uaeklnrd  shami  »  similir  biM  in 
Corsioa,' 

Prom  its  mountain-lakes  to  tne  sorrounding  ocean  the 
wateis  of  Snrope  are  for  the  most  part  well  stockml  with 
fish.  Ko  complete  summation  has  been  made  of  the 
number  of  genan  and  species  repreeented;  but  it  is  sng- 
gesUve  of  no  ibuII  miaty  to  lean  that  thir^-five  species 
have  been  ionnd  in  the  lakes  of  HVrol  alone,  lying  between 
SOOO  and  800O  feet  abore  the  levJ  of  theses,  A  consider^ 
able  proportion  of  the  genera  are  eosmopolitan,  and  a  still 

r,ter  number  range  orer  wide  ateat  ontnde  ot  Eor^ 
peenliar  to  his  "Eorqpetti''  salHegion,  Hr  Wallace 
mentiona  two  genera  of  the  perch  fami^— llta  A^jin,  and 
the  Ftrearina  of  the  Dniesten  Among  eharaetenstio 
forms  are  the  stickleback  {C/<utero$t«ui),  ionnd  as  far  soutii 
as  Italy;  the  pike  (iPsa*},  which  rangea  frcm  La^and  to 
Turkey;  the  Silunt  of  the  Swiai  lakes  and  German  rirets; 
and  sereral  memben  of  the  eaip  jEnnily  or  Cyprinidoi, 
ittdnding  the  caip  pvoper  (C^iprwm),  the  vmeb,  tench, 
bream,  bleak,  &o.  Of  mtuh  more  [wactieal  importanoe  are 
the  Salmonids,  among  which  the  salmon  holds  the  .first 
place.  This  noble  (sh  is  found  in  all  the  liTers  of  the 
Atlantic  versant  as  far  south  as  the  Loire,  and  especially 
in  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Iceland  it  proves  an  abundant 
^  source  of  w^th.  In  southern  Russia,  where  the  river- 
.  fisheries  attain  a  development  unknown  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  sturgeon,  the  sterlet^ 
and  the  sevruga,  and  economically  at  least  by  several 
species  belonging  to  the  puch  fsmily,  which  h(dd  an  im^ 
portant  position  in  virtne  of  dieir  abundance.  Tba  greatest 
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sea  fisheries  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Qermin  Ocean, 
from  which  England,  Scotland,  Norway,  Holland,  and 
France  have  long  reaped  magnificent  harresta,  and  in 
which  Germany  has  more  recend;  began  to  share.  The 
value  of  the  sea  fish  exported  from  Britain,  Norway,  and 
Holland  is  about  ^£4,000,000  per  annnm.  It  ia  needless 
to  mention  the  names  of  the  principal  species — herring,  cod, 
Ac.;  and  the  conger-eela  of  the  Channel  islands,  the  pit- 
chaids  of  the  Cornish  coast,  and  the  sardines  of  France 
are  almost  aa  familiarly  known.  In  the  Baltic  there  is 
great  abundance  of  various  smaller  kinds  of  fish — more  par- 
ticularly the  sprat,  the  sardine,  and  several  members  of  the 
perch  family;  and  some  of  the  Salmonidee  are  of  consider- 
able economic  importance.  No  less  than  300,000  tons  of 
sardines  have  been  caught  in  a  single  year  at  tiie  mouth  of 
the  Dwina,  and  the  i^thonians  may  almost  be  said  to 
subsist  on  a  fish  which  they  name^e  "  kilka."  In  the 
Mediterranean  the  tunny,  the  sardine,  and  the  anchovy 
give  existence  to  the  most  extensive  fiaherieo, — the  first 
pessing  ia  enormoua  shoals  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
eastward  to  the  Black  Se^  and  skirting  in  its  passage  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  The  people  of 
Comacchio  on  the  Adriatic,  to  the  number  of  6000,  are 
supported  by  the  capture  of  the  mallet,  the  eel,  and  the 
"  acquadeUa,"  which  enter  their  lagoons  from  the  sea  by  a 
canal,  and  are  prevented  from  returning  by  an  ingenious 
system  of  sloicea  and  water-gates.  Among  the  minor 
animals  of  the  European  seas  there  are  none  except  the 
oyster  that  have  the  commercial  importance  of  the  trepang 
of  the  Eastern  archipelago ;  but  several  species  of  ^ell- 
fish,  urchins,  and  oruataceanB  are  extensively  consumed. 
Oy8ter-i>eds  are  found  on  most  of  the  Atlantio  coasts,  and 
the  artificial  culture  of  the  species  has  recently  received  a 
great  development,  especially  in  France  and  England :  the 
produce  of  Cancale  and  Granville  in  the  bay  of  St  Michel, 
of  Essex  and  Kent,  of  Ostend  in  Belgium,  and  Bohuslan 
in  Sweden  are  in  high  repute.  The  qionge  and  the  coral 
fisheries  of  the  Mediterranean  are  both  vigorously  pursued, 
the  former  with  most  snccess  in  the  Mge&n,  and  the  latter 
ofi  the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  Corsicaj  and  Andalusia,' 

Thoogh  the  reptiles  as  a  class  are  represented  by  about 
forty  genera^  the  species  are  for  the  most  part  inconspi- 
cuous, and  in  no  instance  formidable.  The  three  land 
tortoises  are  aQ  oopfined  to  the  south,  and  one  of  them  has 
its  only  European  habitat  on  the  Cssjoan.  There  are  as' 
many  fresh-water  tortoises,  bat  only  rae,  £m,jf9  lutaria, 
reaches  as  fai  north  aa  Frussia.  Hie  turUe  is  prindpally 
caught  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  ohamdeon  is  peculiar  to 
Spain;  the  gedra  and  the  Hemidtutylvt  verruculatut  are 
ooidhied  to  tile  aonthem  regions ;  and  the  Phpllodaetylut 
europaeat  has  only  been  discorered  in  Sardinia.  Stdlio 
vvlgari$,  very  eomnuMi  In  Greece,  is  the  only  member  of  the 
large  family  of  the  Ignanidta  tiiat  eiiate  in  Europe.  On 
the  otiier  band,  there  la  a  great  variety  of  linrds  (Laeeitidn 
and  CibalddiD),  and  sever^  are  of  wide  diatribntwn.  The 
Gongylu*  cedlatut,  or  spotted  skin^  is  found  on  the  shores 
of  1^  Ueditenauaan.  Anguu  fragUi$t  or  the  skw-worm 
ii  &imliar  in  all  except  the  colder  regions  of  the  continent. 
Ko  fewer  than  ei^teeb  spedes  of  the  genus  Cduler  are 
described, — the  lu^t  being  the  Coluber  daphit,  whidi  not 
nnfretinentiy  exceeds  6  feet  in  length,  and  the  most  widely 
dittAuted  the  Coluber  ntUriXf  or  ringed  snake,  which 
does  not  exceed  4  feeb  The  Cduber  aicvlapii  gives  its 
name  to  the  German  watering-place  of  Schlangenbad,  or 
Snakes'  Bath.  The  Yiperidse  are  much  leas  prolific  of 
specus ;  but  the  PHia»  herut,  or  common  adder,  ii  well' 
known  in  the  moat  part  of  central  Enrope.  Of  the  frogs 
and  toed,  there  are  right  tf^^^^^j^^^^^^yff^ 
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ecated  hy  tliB  common  and  ^<  MenleDt  fn^  the  latter  ot 
wUdi  ii  abeuit  oul^  from  the  Brituh  Idanda;  the  gbniu 
Mpl«t  Inr  X  ebttdnemu,  which  seti  the  ezam|de  ^  the 
enriou  hnnun  custom  of  the  eomadaj  and  the  gtnaa 
B]^  nriditf  or  the  oommon  tree-fro^  whoae  rtea- 

toriaa  croak  may  be  heard  in  every  eoontiy  of  theoontinenb 
The  Balamandera  and  newti  are  r^reiented  hj  fire  genera: 
the  genus  TriUm  contains  seven  apedeSr  of  whidi  ^VsToa 
erubaiu  is  moat  eommonlj  distributed.  THuf  wonld  bring 
the  list  of  Enropean  reptiles  to  a  close  if  it  were  not  for  the 
presence  in  the  eavea  of  Cerinthia  and  Cunbla  of  tiie 
Guaona  jProlmt  m^tmii^  or  o7m  of  the. Germans,  whose 
histoiy  is  one  of  tia  most  cnriow  of  those  einddated  by 
modem  naturalists;' 

Insects  do  not  play  so  eon^icuous  acd  ostentttiona  a 
part  in  E^pe  as  in  eooie  of  the  warmer  regions  <tf  the 
^be ;  it  is  only  in  spedal  localities  or  ekoeptional  snsons 
that  thdr  deatmetiTe  or  irritating  influence  beoomes  formid- 
able to  man.  Then  are  not  many  towns  like  Fasano, 
where  the  lohaUtonte  liave  ia  summer  to  leave  their  usual 
CQsidenees  to  the  ooeupenoy  df  flies ;  and  if  the  European 
hortieolturist  has  a  hard  batUe  to  flght  with  cateipillara,  ear- 
wigs, and  wasps,  he  ^nerally  succeeds  in  gaioing  a  fair  crop 
afterall.  The  moequto  and  the  tarantnla  are  the  most  venom- 
ous of  those  which  attack  the  human  species.  The  locust, 
whi(^  spreads  such  alarm  in  Africa  and  Asia,  appears  in 
woBtem  Europe  only  at  iutervals  and  in  demoralized  detach- 
ments ;  though  in  the  south  of  France  it  is  found  worth 
whilo  to  offer  a  reward  tot  the  collection  the  insects 
and  their  eggs.  In  Turkey,  the  Danubian  principalities, 
end  sootham  Russia  it  sometimes  commits  tremendous 
ravages ;  and  oil  efforts  of  the  agricultural  population  are 
futile  to  check  the  admnce  of  the  couotless  swarms.  The 
year  1660  was  unhappily  disHngnished  by  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  But  if  insecta  play  an  iuoonspicuous,  they  by  no 
means  play  a  small  part  in  the  Enropean  regions.  In  the 
northern  sub-region,  among  the  characteristic  Lepidoptera, 
are  Pamamiu,  Aporia,  Levcophanot  Colias,  Arffynnit, 
Vaiwaa;  and  of  the  Coleoptera,  Carabida^  Saphi^inidee, 
and  CvradionidcB  are  especklly  abundant.  The  Meditei^ 
nnean  sub-region  has  two  peculiar  genen  of  butterflies — 
Tkaia  and  Doritia,  and  AntAoeharii  and  J^tyu  are  charac- 
teristic; of  the  Coleoptera,  Carabida,  Copridce,  Bupreitidat, 
Cantharid«f,  and  Curetdionida  are  abnndant.  Tiia  three 
Insects  of  greatest  economic  importance  are  the  silk-moth, 
the  bee,  and  the  eantharis.  The  silk-worm,  since  its  intro- 
duction in  the  6th  century,  has  become  an  important  object 
of  cultivation  in  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Franc^  Spun,  and 
Portugal,  and  has  even  proved  remunerative  in  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  and  Central  Russia ;  and  recently  a  new  species 
from  Japan,  which  feeds  on  tiie  oak  and  pot  od  the  mnl< 
berry,  has  been  successfully  reared  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Bee-keeping  is  an  extensive  industry  in  Italy,  Fiance, 
Bwitzarland,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  and  in  Greece  the  tax 
on  bees  furnishes  £IQ00  to  the  revenue.  The  eantharis  is  a 
native,  not  only  of  Spain,  as  its  popular  name  of  Spanish 
fly  imports,  bat  also  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  South  Russia,  and  even  occurs  in  the  south  of  England. 
After  the  declaration  of  Uexican  independence  in  1820  the 
cultivation  of  the  cochineal  iusect  was  introduced  into  the 
Spanish  province  of  Granada  with  such  success  that  no 
less  thftu  801,910  lb  of  raw  oochmeal  was  exported  to 
England  in  18C0.  The  present  generation  has  seen  two 
very  unwelcome  additions  to  the  number  of  Enropean  in- 
sects— the  fhytloxera  va^atrut  and  Ihrj/phonu  decern- 
li»eaia  or  Colorado  beetle^  of  which  the  f^Daer  has  oom- 
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pleteir  rnined  a  large  pn^ortion  of  the  ncnch  Tincgrards 
and  the  latter  has  tlueatened  to  |^  umibr  bToe  wiA 
thepotato  crt^ 

liiB  hone  hdds  tiia  first  ^aoe  imoDg  tha  domestic 
animals  Europe,  and  in  no  ouier  legioii  l^aa  it  dsTdc^ 
a  greater  variety  <^  tn«.  Whether  Ua  praaent  ^ades  ii 
of  European  wigin  us  not  been  qnite  decided,  bat 
ramaina  of  a  mmilar  fom  occur  in  the  Fliocena  and 
Pleistocene  atrato,  and  it  ia  avideBt  that  the  {wehiatoric 
peo|de>  aet  Ihe  ezam[de  ct  that  hi^phagy  which  acar- 
rity  of  animal  food  has  again  introduced  into  Enropa 
Kow  at  least  there  are  no  wild  hoiaes  on  the  continent, 
thooj^  they  are  mentioned  aa  late  as  the  8th  century  in  i 
letter  of  Ttxpb  Qngtaj  to  Boniface.'  Horse-lweeding  is  t 
highly  important  industry  in  almost  all  countries,  and  is 
several,  as  Russia,  France,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  the  atati 
f^ves  it  exceptional  support  Thow  which  have  the  greatat 
export  trade  are  Russia,  Denmark,  Austria-Hungary,  Get- 
many,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium.  Hi?  {langmrian 
are  a  q>ecially  horse-loving  people^  counting  in  1871  no 
fewer  than  111  hones  to  ^e  thousand  inhaUtonts,  instead 
of  67  OS  in  Austria.  Almost  enry  cUatriet  of  the  coa 
tinmt  hsa  a  breed  of  its  own:  Russia  reckons  thoee  tri 
the  Bashkirs,  the  Calmucka,  the  Don-Oosucka,  the  Estho- 
nians,  and  the  ^Inlanders  as  among  ita  best;  Fiance  sett 
store  by  those  of  Flanders,  Ficardy,  Kormsndy,  I^ousie, 
and  Auvergne;  Germany  bj  thoee  of  Hanover,  Oldenburg 
and  Mecklenbu^  which  indeed  rank  among  the  most 

gowerful  in  the  world;  and  Great  Britain  by  those  of 
uffolk  and  Clydesdale:  The  English  racers  are  famous 
throughout  the  world,  and  Iceland  and  the  Shetland 
Islands  are  well  known  for  their  hardy  breed  of  dimios- 
tive  ponies.  The  ass  and  the  mule  are  moat  abnndant  iu 
the  aouthem  parts  of  the  continent,  more  especially  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  Ia.  the  one  country  they  number  aboot 
2,320,000,  and  in  tiw  other  about  1,00(^000.  The  camel 
is  not  popularly  eonsidsrad  a  European  auimal;  but  it  m 
reared  in  Russia  in  the  provinces  of  Orenburg  Aatrakhai^ 
and  Taurid, '  in  Turkey  on  the  Lower  Danube^  and  in 
Spain  at  Uadrid  and  Oodis;  and  it  has  even  been 
introduced  into  Tuscany.  One  of  the  strangesi  sigbts 
of  southern  Russia  to  a  traveller  from  the  west  ia  the 
huge  ungainly  creature  yoked  to  what  is  practically  a  toy 
cart  A  much  more  important  beast  of  burden  in  eastern 
and  southern  Europe  is  the  ox:  the  long  lines  of  alow- 
moving  wains  iu  Eoamania,  for  example^  are  not  unlike 
what  one  would  expect  in  Oape  Colony.  In  western  Enrt^ 
it  is  mainly  used  for  the  plough  or  fattened  for  its  fledk. 
The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Servia,  Roumania,  Turkey, 
Russia,  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Germany  are  all 
exporters  of  cattle;  and  all  the  other  countriea  are 
more  or  less  engaged  in  cattle-breeding  for  their  own 
demand&  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  100 
distinct  local  varieties  or  breeds  in  Europe,  and 
within  the  last  hundred  years  an  enormous  advance  has 
been  made  iu  the  development  and  ^Jpedalisation  of  the 
finer  types.  The  cows  of  Switzerland  and  of  Qnemsey 
may  be  taken  as  the  two  extremes  iu  point  of  sixe,  and  tbe 
"Durhams"  and  "Bevonshires'of  England  as  examples  ol 
the  results  of  human  supervision  and  contrdL  The  Dutch 
breed  ranks  very  high  in  the  production  of  milk.  The  buffalo 
is  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe,  more  especially  in 
Transylvania  and  Italy;  in  the  former  country  the  number 
is  about  68,000,  and  in  the  latter  about  40,000.  Great 
attentinu  is  given  to  dairy-farming  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Switserland,  Denmark,  ADstria,  and 
part  of  Italy.  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Aostiia, 
Denmark,  Irdand,  and  Finland  areexportaraTf^  chs 
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liutter,  or  bot?}'  Italy.  i)ic!0(^  famotu  f or  tlia  K>-caIled 
l^noeean  cheese,  ttquiras  a  luge  impiHr^  and  the  abun- 
dance <^  (dire  oil  diieoatagn  ^  maDufaiBtiire  ot  batter. 
Sheep  are  of  immenw  ecouomio  nlue  to  noit  EnropeMi 
countries,  and  form  an  important  article  of  export  for  the 
Ketheriands,  Oenoany,  Atutria,  Hoogary,  Houia,  Italy, 
Forti^  Deomark,  Soma,  Boiunania,  and  Sweden.  The 
local  Tarietiea  are  even  more  nnmaroiiB  than  in  the  oau  of 
the  homed  catUe,  and  the  develc^ment  of  remarkable 
breeds  qoite  as  wondeifd.  all  ttw  mon  monDtainoos 
coai:.rie8  the  goat  i»  abundant^  e^MciallT  in  Spain,  Italy^ 
and  Qermany.  The  awine  is  dismbatad  tbrooghont  the 
whole  continent^  bat  in  no  distriot  does  it  take  ao  high  a 
place  as  in  Serria,  wlwre  there  are  ao  fewu  than  1063  to 


1000  inhabitants,  a  prcpwtion  which  more  than  doubles 
the  next  highest^  which  is  afforded  by  Lazembonig.  Spain 
ranks  third  in  the  list,  and  has  a  loi^  export  of  hams  and 
saoaagea.  In  the  rearing  and  management  of  poultry 
France  is  the  first  country  in  Eorop^  and  has  consequently 
a  lai^  surplus  of  both  fowls  and  ^gi.  The  latter  pro< 
duoe  is  also  exported  by  Austria  and  Spain.  In  Fom- 
merania,  Brandenboig,  West  ProssiB,  Mecklenburg,  and 
WOrtembbrg,  the  bieedmg  of  geeee  has  become  a  great 
Bouree  ctf  wealth,  and  the  town  of  Stiasborg  is  famnns  all 
the  world  over  for  Its  p6te»  det  /otM  ffnu. 

The  foUowing  tablee  show  the  distribution  ol  the  more 
important  donuatie  animala  in  tba  principal  ooontriaa  of 
Eurc^: — 


Tur. 


To  oM 
kBomttra. 


Toiood 
tnlwblUoti. 


(Mile. 


UkoMtr* 


nOe. 


To  1000 
"llhlMtBlltl 


Itdy  

OnatBriUin... 

InUnd  

BiubU  

Sweden  

Norway  

Denmuk  

Nethailaads  

Belghua  „  

Imos  

Portugal  

Spun  

Aiutaia  

uniuaiiiiH  •  

QntM....  


1868 
1574 
1874 
1870 
1874 
1886 
1871 
1878 
1873 

i86e 

1873 
M70 
18W 
1871 
1871 
1866 
1867 


1,IH,1SB 
2,226.789 
62B,770 
16,160,000 
446,808 
lU.OOO 
816,670 
8.863,291 
247,888 
288,168 
3,88%  861 
78,716 
680,878 
1,867.038 
% 170,811 
100,824 


4-0 

6'8 

l-O 
1-0 
8-8 

6-  3 

7-  6 
»-6 
6-4 
1-0 
4-6 
67 

i'« 

s-o 

1-0 


10-  8 
24-8 
WO 

r-r 

3-6 
3'S 
31*4 

16-  0 
19-6 
84-8 
18-9 

3-6 

11 -  e 

17-  5 

••a 
s-i 
a-s 


M-6 
84-9 
97-3 
337-0 
106-0 
861 

m-4 

81-6 
67-6 

66-  6 
79-8 
18-3 

6ro 

140-6 
87  ■« 

67-  8 


8,489,126 
6.136,491 
4,118,118 
33,770,000 
108,819 
960,000 
1,388,898 
16,776,703 
1,877,003 
1,243,446 
11,284,414 
630, 47< 
3,904,698 
7,426,212 
6,379,198 
998^891 
10^901 


11-8 
36-6 
48-9 
4-3 
4-7 
8-0 
83-3 
29-3 
41-9 
43-3 
31-8 
6-6 
6-7 
24-7 
16-8 
34-0 
8-2 


80-6 
68-8 
136-6 
10-8 
121 
7-7 
88-8 
76-6 

108-  4 

109-  3 
661 
14-4 
14-7 
68-9 
42-8 
63-1 

6-6 


180-2 
388-6 
761-0 
819-9 
494-8 
688-8 
188-9 
884-8 
874-8 
844-8 
818-6 
119-8 
173-6 
8641 
840-4 
873'S 
76-4 


Tmt. 


mat. 


TO  low 
btluLilMilak 


kBdmtn. 


To  low 
InbaUUalK 


Italy  ....... 

QnatBritiia.... 

InUod  , 

Bosna  

Sweden  

Korway  

Denmuk.  

Qemun  Snpin. 

Nethedsnds  

Bdginm  

France  

Portugal  

Spain  

AnatiU   

Umtffor  

Switzerfaiid.  

Oreece  


1868 
1874 
1874 
1870 
1874 
1866 
1871 
1878 
1873 
1866 
1873 
1870 
1866 
1871 
1871 
1866 
1867 


8,674,637 
80,818,914 

4,487.618 
48,18%000 

1,669,644 

1,700.000 

1,843,481 
24,999,406 
866,366 
686,097 
24,689.647 

3.706,777 
33,064.967 

6.036,898 
16,076.997 
447,001 

2,689,688 


89-8 
181 « 

6S-7 
9-0 
8-7 
6*4 

48 -a 

46-8 
86 -0 
lS-0 
19-9 
46-6 
89-3 
46-5 
167 
46-6 
10-8 


76-8 
8401 
186-4 

88-8 
9-6 

18-9 
1247 

119-  6 
67-8 
49-1 
61 -6 

120-  8 
75-6 

1177 
48-2 

120-S 
87-9 


8287 

1166-8 
880-0 
676  S 
894-6 
969-9 

1083-8 
608-8 
383-8 
116-3 
681-1 
6197 

1810-0 
246-4 
973  1 
167-4 

1743-0 


1.674,682 
8.433,883 
1.006,494 
9,800,000 
401,202 
100,000 
443,421 
7.124.088 
820.129 
632,801 
6.877,281 

77^868  - 
4,864,817 
8,661,178 
'  672,961 
80J,428 
6ft,77« 


6-  8 

10-  6 
18-0 

1-8 
1-0 
1-0 
1-0 

11-  6 
18-2 

97 
81-5 
10-2 
8-4 
8-6 
17 

7-  4 
I'l 


16-0 

87-  1 

88-  6 
4-6 
2-6 
8-6 
8-S 

80-0 
84-1 
26  1 
66-6 
26-4 
217 
22-0 

4-4 
19-1 

2-8 


687 
98-4 
202-6 
1877 
94-4 
66-6 
247-8 
178-6 
871 
124-8 
148*8 
177-8 
268-11 
186-0 

87-  6 
lW-1 

88-  8 


Ethn<dogy  is  still  in  its  infancy,  painful^  learning  its 
first  principles,  and  gradually  diaooTsring  trna  madioda  ot 
Terlfying  ita  data  and  genenJi^ng  thdr  teadiftigai  Tbata 
is  siuh  a  thing  as  race;  but  we  cannot  be  aaid  to  hare 
attained  to  any  angle  test  or  any  oomUnatiMi  of  tests 
•whieb.  does  nofe  IsaTa  mir  elaasifioationa  more  or  leas  nn- 
eertain.  We  ean  aeeert^  whether  the  m^ori^  of  a  given 
people  have  dark  hidr  or  light,  whstlier  they  an  dittobo- 
oepha])^  mesocephaUe,  or  bnchyoaphaHe,  at  axhlUt  asTCral 
TBxieties  of  aknU;  but  it  haa  atfll  to  .be  pnmd  hov  far 
bwHl  charaeteriatioa  are  MEmaaant^  and  aa  pannanant  availT 
able  tot  onr  pnipos&  Snnpe  in  eraiy  aqnara  mik  of  itk 
ourfaoe  giTaa  the  lie  to  flie  anppnitfon  that  consangninity 
is  imptud  by  community  of  speech:  Oelts  are  equaify 
eloquent  in  English  aq4  French;  SlaTonlans  equally  entho- 
aiasiio  for  the  dignity  of  DeotsdiTand  or  die  gloiy  of  Oreece.* 
There  are,  perhaps,  only  two  peoples  in  Europe  of  whcan 
we  oaa  be  said  to  have  anything  l&e  ethnologiod  statistics^ 
the  Jewa  and  the  Qipsies;  and  in  boA  oam  it  ii  dua  to 


'  Oosq^  Bmnoonuar,  pi  631  e(     pnant  JtUmt^ 

Tit 


tiie  fket  that  th^  have  ao  long  bean  tnated  aa  aoelil  at 
nU^oos  porialifc  It  k  mtf  to  aaoartafai  how  many  nun 
in  Europe  use  ytanoh  as  their  mother-tongne;  bat  we 
hare  no  nteans,  ^lart  from  Uatnio  anridotoe,  which  amliea 
only  to  indiv^dnal  jnataaoaa,  of  knowing  whether  tnite 
generatiMia  back  any  naa^  noeanitoF  vaa  a  Ooidoan,  a 
Gennan,  ot  %  Breton.  And  if  there  is  one  faet  to  whkh 
erery  new  Junatigation  eiTes  additicmal  emnhaais  it  is  this, 
that  tiien  is  no  national,  and  no  indlTidual  cosnponant 
of  >  nationally,  irfdeh  can  establish  the  purity  of  its  blood. 
What  to  tiia  anpoflcial  obaerver  aca  the  most  homogeneoas 
paoplas  tan  out  on  itoer  esHnination  to  faa  oiSy  oon- 
^onMrataa  in  wUek  Ilia  alementa  am  battn  atsimiiatfid. 
In  Wflztambar^  fcr  flaaunple^  as  ia  shown  by  K  t.  HlfMer, 
the  ao^nlled  Oannaa  pomdi^ion  Si  oompoaed  of  Bomans, 
TindalMansb  BhietianB,  ATaia,  HnngUian^  Skvea,  Swiss, 
Swedes  and  odun  introdnoed  dunng  Oia  lliirty  Tear^ 
War,  WaUanaiau^  !I>roleBe,  and  Jews.*  ^SfSl  it  is  tfue  (to 


fi^Uistruei 

CiooqIc 
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Wrov  another  analogy  from  geology),  that  if  all  ue  more 
or  leaa  obrionsly  conglomerates,  the  materials  hare  pro- 
bably been  derived  for  the  most  part  from  strata  of  the  aame 
formation.  If  the  Frenchman  is  partly  Qerman,  partly 
Celtic,  Q«mf^  and  Celt  do  not  differ  from  «Kh  other  more 
than  limestODe,  marble,  and  chalk. 

From  recent  resaardiea  it  is  now  familiarly  known  that 
Enn^  had  its  human  inhabitants  in  the  Pleiatoceae  period. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  FaUeoliuiio  or 
Old  Stone  people,  in  contrast  to  a  later  popnlation  still  in  the 
same  stage  of  civilization.  Their  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered in  England,  Belgitun,  France,  Qermany,  and 
Switzerland ;  and  Bome  iiiTestigators  are  disposed  to  recog- 
nize two  Tarioties,  distinguished  as  the  men  of  the  caves  and 
the  men  of  the  riTor-beda.^  Haring  possibly  entered  Europe 
before  the  first  glacial  period,  they  were  certainly  there  at 
the  final  transition  to  the  present  conditionB  of  climate. 
They  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  in  general  charao- 
teristica  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  the  Eskimo,  with 
whom  some  are  disposed  to  identify  them.  If  &a  Iden- 
tification be  a  mistake  (and  at  best  it  is  very  problema- 
tical), they  have  left  no  distinct  representatives  behind 
them.  What  progress  they  had  made  in  the  arts,  neoeni- 
tated  by  their  mode  of  life,  may  be  in  some  measure  esti- 
mated by  the  remarkable  relics  of  their  implements  and 
weapons  still  recognizable;  but  there  are  no  soffleient  data 
to  decide  whether  they  were  in  a  state  of  advance  or  decline ; 
the  difference  of  finifdi  in  different  epecimeos  of  the  same 
handiwork  may  be  dne  to  different  degrees  of  care  or  ikill 
possessed  by  contemporaneous  workmen,  is  far  as  can  be 
judged,  the  continent  of  Europe  again  ceased  for  a  time  to 
beahuman  habitation;  and  when  light  breaks  in  tmoe  more 
it  is  found  in  pceseseion  apparently  of  two  races  both  in  the 
Stone  stage  of  civilization,  and  known  by  the  common  name 
of  the  Neolithic  or  Now  Stone  peoples  Li  the  meantime 
the  fanua  of  Europe  had  changed  and  become  in  the  main 
what  it  still  is.  The  chief  point  of  interest  attiiching  to 
these  Neolithiatu'  is  how  far  the  bnel^o^dialic^  and  wn- 
eumably  the  dder,  variety  is  atiU  tiaooUe  in  our  modam 
popnlation. 

There  are  sevwal  peoples,  most  of  them  of  small  nomeri- 
cal  Importance,  whidi  are  undoubtedly  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  the  Aryan  race  now  dmninant  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  etmtinett^— the  Tnda,  tiu 
Magyars,  the  Finns,  Esthoiiaiu,  and  I^fp^  fhe  Yotiak^ 
and  the  Basques;  and  we  kaov  that  in  the  Boman  period 
of  the  biatorio  epoch  the  Iberians^  tiie  Ugutiaus  and 
possibly  the  Etruscans  and  the  Rhwtian^  oeonpied  a  rimilu 
pQution.  The  Torks  and  the  Magyan  an  at  once  pot  out 
of  the  question  by  the  fact  that  thoe  ia  doonmentary 
evidence  of  their  arrini  in  Europe  Itng  after  ihe  Cfluistian 
en  J  and  the  dobiety  vhioh  attachs*  to  the  affinity  vi  the 
Etruscans  and  the  lUintiana  renders  their  classification  im- 
pnwtisablft  Hw  Totiaks  may  be  left  out  of  aoeounl^  from 
their  almoat  Asiatio  looalisation ;  so  that  Qim  only  remain 
four  actual  and  two  biatorioal  peoples  to  be  oonudered. 
Three  ol  four— ^  ilnna^  Esthoniaus,  and  the  Li^pe 
— may  be  bracketed  together  as  Ugrians  .or  Uralians,  or 
under  any  other  otrnvwient  name  (thow^  the  Lam  may 
possibly  be  m«e  distinot  tiian  Hiis  would  make  them),  ao 
that  practically  we  have  two  actual  and  two  faietoncaL 
Arfanged  geogct^hically,  the  Ugnaos  eonatitnte  a  nw^- 
eastern  or  Baltic  group ;  and  the  Besqnei^  the  Iberians,  and 
the  Idgurians  a  southern  or  Ke^tenanean  groups  Of  the 
TiguriauB  little  fortiier  is  eertalnfy  known  than  that  in 
historio  times  they  occupied  the  north-western  <Mt  &b 
Apennines,  or  the  modem  Fiedoioht,  and  extended  west 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone ;  but  probable  traces  cl  tktb 
presence  have  been  collected  as  far  south  as  the  matSx  of 
the  Tiber  and  as  far  north  as  the  Loire  or  Liger.  Of  im 
langaaga-  we  are  absolntely  ignorant,  and  their  '^^•■"'jnitiit 
is  almost  purely  hypothetical.    They  evidently  lost  gnnd 
at  a  very  early  period  from  the  encroachments  of  Tukc 
peoples,  and  among  others  from  the  inroads  of  Ibeiita, 
whom  we  have  now  to  eonsider.    This  people  is  gpediTj 
connected  with  the  Spenish  peninsula,  which  derived  hi  | 
them  tho  popular  name  of  Ibeiia;  but  they  appear  iboV  , 
have  occupied  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  SicQy,  may  pont^j  i 
as  some  maintain,  lufra  been  one  of  the  primitive  elemcnbs  I 
the  pc^iulation  of  Italy,  and,  aocording  to  a  hint  of  Tic^ 
probably  extended  as  far  north  as  Brittany.   At  tlia  Ce:  ' 
of  the  Roman  oonqueet  of  Spain  thnr  *ere  already  laig^; 
minf^ed  with  Celtic  blood,  a  fact  which  was  indicated  V 
the  name  of  Oeltiberiana.    There  is  no  reason  to 
that  they  have  died  out  or  been  extwminated,  ml 
oonaequentiy  it  ia  i«esumably  possible  to  ^acovottlM: 
more  or  leu  dutinctiy  among  tiu  mingled  popnlatioD  d 
modem  Spain.    Here  tite  Basques  at  once  present  tben- 
•elres^  a  peculiar  people  speaking  a  peculiar  Ungoa^  aid 
ocoqtying  the  very  part  d  the  country  where  from  using 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  remains  of  an  andent  no. 
In  what  respect  do  the  Basques  agree  with  our  knotledp 
about  the  Iberians  1  The  Iberians,  as  has  just  beea  itittd, 
were  no  longer  homogeneous  at  the  time  of  the  Bomas  ta- 
quest;  and  fhe  Basques,  according  to  oruial  dats,  eihtit 
an  interfusion  of  blood  :    they  possess  a  moderate  tntckj- 
eephalism  and  a  strongly  marked  dolichocephalisiD.*  As 
Ibetiaos,  however,  were  clearly  distingniahaUe  from  tbe 
Celts;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Ulb  Basquea  5< 
Iberians  are  described  as  of  ehrat  stature,  slight  bnild,  ui 
dark  eomplexiou;  and  a  similar  account  may  be  giTCD  oi 
the  Basques.    The  identification  of  the  two  peoples  ii  c»- 
seqneut^  accepted  by  a  la^  number  of  anthiopidiif^; 
hoi  the  unanimity  is  hardly  so  great  in  legeid  to  tlieit 
farther  identification  with  the  Ugriau  of  the  wv^^ 
In  &vonr  of  tJie  generalization,  there  is  a  outain  m- 
larity  of  physical  type,  and  the  probability,  as  it 
to  a  Ui^  achod  ot  inveetigatoia,  that  the  Finu 
Esthonians  are,  like  the  Basques,  the  xemains  U  tj"?- 
lation  which  formerly  extended  to  the  south  and  waters 
a  much  wider  area;  against  the  generalization  is  thebd 
that  no  closer  oumuion  liea  between  the  Basque  langiup 
and  du  Unnldi  than  that  thef  both  belong  to  theaggls 
tinative  fami^,  and  it  is  gnite  u  probable  that  tit 
Ugrians  have  come  in  fnwa  the  ncnth  and  east  at  scm 
parativdy  modem  period.    If  we  adopt  the  bolder 
hypotheaia  in  ita  fnlL  extend  and  it  ia  adopted  b^  mi 
investigatory  the  eontinent  of  Europe  was  onginill: 
inhabited  by  a  email,  swarthy,  btachyoephalie  nee,  li'' 
wwe  formwiy  cepnaented  in  historic  times  by  Ibemu 
Xdguriana,  and  ottwr  W  known  petmles^  and  in  mod^ 
timea  are  still  partially  nqpreeented  by  the  BaKiite^ 
EsUioniany  and  die  itnny  who  have  retained  theu  nxs- 
Aiyan  speech,  and  hj  amalkr  gnn^  In  England,  Brittaif 
PmasLa,  and  Spain,  who  liave  adopted  the  alisii  kngni^ 
spoken  in  their  vicinitT.   By  some  a  atili  farther  ideate 
fication  ii  ventured  with  the  Berben  of  North  Africa ; 
a  few,  H  Hyde  GUuke  and  Homalina  d'Halloy,.naiiit3i: 
that  tiie  WKalled  Aiyan  immigration  was  <m]y  ii>  ■ 
pantively  small  degree  an  introduction  of  a  new  lae^  ^ 
ought  ndher  to  be  viewed  aa  the  diffuaon  of  a  dvilinti^ 
Whatever  dispntOk  however,  sndi  ethnological  innoni^ 
may  raises  l^isre  can  be  no  qnesticn  as  to  the  ahnost  uoiyei" 
pitodmninanee  of  the  Aryan  infli^encea  in  tiie  hi>t(victiii''i^ 
and  though  anything.]ike  HS]v»V^qfl7>l6'P^     ^ ' 
out  of  the  qu^tiorC^l^nWanM^tCiA  tto  gnat  ae» 
menVto  wluch  theaa  inflaeuMa  are  doe  can  ha  stated 
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NMuidenUe  eertunty.  Four  great  Aryan  detadunents  are 
rf^sHy  distmgaished,  and  may  for  convenience  be  designated 
hy  ths  very  imperfect  and  sranawliat  mialeading^namea  of  the 
Orieco-Latio  or  Soatbem,  the  Celtic  or  Central,  the  Teotonic 
or  Northern,  and  the  SlaTonie  or  North-Eaatem.  Whether 
the  Southern  or  the  Celtic  vai  the  first  of  the  tiro  to 
outer  Europe  is  alt<^ther  unknown:  one  offshoot  from  a 
common  Btock  may  easily  muntain  a  nomadic  or  nmi- 
Domadic  state  for  a  longer  time  than  another  and  a  later  off- 
shoot   The  southern  detachment  was  piobahly  a  snecesnon 

detachments, — the  first  repiteented,  it  may  be,  by  the  old 
progenitors  of  the  Albanians  and  liie  so-called  Pelasgic 
tribes,  the  second  by  theTarions  tribes  who  settled  in  Italy, 
and  the  tMrd  by  the  Hellenic  or  Oreek  tribes.  The  Qreeks 
at  least  appear  to  hare  entered  Europe  by  way  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Italiaa  tribes  may  have 
followed  a  similar  roQt&  A  more  northern  line  of  march, 
or  nomadio  progress,  was  chosen  by  the  Celts,  of  whose 
passage  up  the  valley  oi  the  Danube  we  have  a  trace  in 
the  Boii,  the  Celtic  people  who  have  given  their  name  to 
the  now  Germanized  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  If  the  opinion 
of  Tirchow,  based  on  the  presumed  incorporation  of  aodent 
hiatorical  materials  in  the  Ora  Mariiima  of  Avienns,  be 
correct,  they  reached  sonthem  Gaal  and  Spain  about  the 
6th  centory  b.c.^  The  Teutons  or  Germans  b^n  to  be 
known  to  the  BcaDans  shortly  before-  the  Christian  era, 
and  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  pushed  westward  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.  The  Slavonians  have  never 
advanced  much  beyond  the  Elbe  in  the  north,  but  towards 
tha  south  they  extended  in  the  course  of  the  9th  and  lOth 
centuries  into  Austria  on  the  one  hand  and  Qreece  on  the 
other.  Of  the  Sunitio  peoples,  the  Jews,  which  are  now 
tha  most  important,  have  entMed  in  successive  detach 
ments,  more  in  the  fashion  of  ordinary  immigrants ;  the 
Arabs,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  progress  European 
civilization,  but  have  left  Uttle  trace  of  their  blood  except 
in  southern  Spain,  croesed  into  that  country  in  710.  The 
ciettloment  of  the  Hungarians  dates  from  the  lOth  century, 
and  that  of  the  Ottoman  Turk^  the  last  great  addition  to 
the  ethnological  conghnnerate  of  £aroi>e,  dates  no  farther 
back  than  the  UtL 

The  following  table,  founded  (as  all  such  estimates  are) 
mainly  on  linguistic  and  political  data,  is  given  by  Dr 
BrachelU  as  an  approximate  surrey  of  the  numerical  im- 
portance of  the  various  peoples  of  Europe.  A  strictly 
ethnographical  classification  will  probably  be  alwayi  im- 
possible, and  certainly  cannot  be  attained  in  the  present 
state  of  Bcdentifio  statistics.  In  many  cases  the  possible 
error  in  Qie  summation  is  very  considerable:  the  Jews, 
for  example,  here  given  at  3,000,000,  are  reckoned  at 
S,226,858  in  an  interesting  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  BOUieal  ArduBoUgy^  1876^-2,647,036  of  them 
being  assigned  to  Biuiia. 

Oarmui  peoplei  91,980  000 

OatllMM,  Dutch,  und  Flemlih.  BA.100^000 

■mua   „  „.J8,SOaOOO 

Swadt%  Nomftnu,  Du«^  Icdudm  ^080^900 

Oraoo-Lstln  peopW  SMIO^OOO 

Frndi  vA  WiDoaM...„„.»  .^.MMfUm 

luSmni  ud  rrinllu».....__..„,..„  »..ST,800M> 


Bpanlardi  and  Portal 

KoaninlmL  KoU«Tli__  

GrMkt  ud  HenenlMd  w-n^tmii 


»n«M.„  ..»,800,000 

KoUat&b^  Wtlluka...„„  8,0Mm 
MdWalUdilau..»...  %tVi,HM 
RmMm  or  I*dliilMii.„.„.„__   GOJXO 

SUvonfa  psoplM  82.170lO0O 

Fatal  .._..._...„,_.„.„„.„  •,700.000 

Bohflntaiii^  Honvluk  atonb.„  ^UMM 

Cnatl«nt.  BWTU>H,B(MBlBka.  MNLOOO 

Balcwlaiia  .„  ^  aSOO  OW 


Hartk«m 


BoMhBsn 


.StomlMW, 


1^000 


Ouiy  forwBid.  S7S.MO,000 


1  Sae  Vinliow.  »  Lm  pmpUs  fdmitUh  ds  r Jaropi^"  b  Za  lUmi 
AifmA  Ala  AmM,  1874 


Bieadit  fuward  278.660,000 

Crfto....   <,100,000 

Semitic  pMplM   8,200,000 

jtw.  _   a,ooaooo 

MiltMO,  Hddico^  sod  Anbc-......«».M..  SOO^OOO 

Lithnanisas.   8,800,000 

Albttius   1,800,000 

BuqoM   700,000 

GipaiM   000,000 

CirotMsua.   400,000 

  900,000 


TotsI  of  Aiyasiikl  popnlstimi  280,920,000 

UMgyan   6,920,000 

Finnub  pMplea   4,710,000 

Total  of  TTrslisB  popolstion   10,080,000 

TatupBoplw   1^600.000 

Otnun  Turks   1,200,000 

Kalmacki  «   100,000 

Total  of  HongoliMH   8,800,000 

Although  huQgnage  k  no  test  ot  xaoa,  it  is  Um  best  eri- 
denee  for  present  or  past  oommnnity  oi  soeial  or  pc4itical 
Hfe;  and  nothing  is  better  fitted  to  give  ft  tme  anpnsuon 
of  the  poaitioa  ud  rdatira  importance  oi  the  peoples  of 
Europe  than  a  anrvey  of  th«r  lidgnistic  difttenees  and 
aflKnities.*  The  following  table  oontaios  the  namea  of  tiie ' 
various  langnages  which  an  ifeiU  spoken  on  the  Continenli, 
as  well  a*  of  those  which,  flion^  now  extinc^  can  l>o 
clearly  traoed  in  other  fonni.  Two  asterisks  ere  employed 
to  mark  tiiose  vhich  are  emphaticiUly  dead  langnages, 
while  one  indicates  those  which  have  a  kind  of  art^aal 
life  in  ecclesiastical  or  literary  usage. 

L  ART  AN  nndo-Oamuuak,  Indo-BmpMi,  CiU»4]<naude;. 


L  1*1110  111  ■m  il  rnprwiMilol  lij 
S.  luno  brtno, 

1.  Bnunc  Imaeb, 


i.IxuioMnd^ 


a  CkLin  tnsek,  ngimiaM  tr . 


 Oip«r  dtalMtt. 

(a)  OMeriaa. 

ib)  AnDtnUta. 
■}  Onek. 

!»>  Bon  lie 

lat  Utia. 
■*<»>  Omu. 
•*(0  tTmbrUa,a«i 

(d)  French. 

W  Walloon. 

(/i  Froreneit 

Si  ItSllM. 
}  Ladla  OomMb,  Sam 

•llri>,KlUt»<MMMB> 

(0  BpuUk 
ifi  PortngveM. 


I  fit)  RonminUw. 
id) 


a  TStton  tan^  MliMMM  Iq- . 


(b)  ErH  or  QmUo. 
(O  Manx. 

U}  W«lik. 
••(•)  Comlih. 

(/)  Low  Brctoa. 
,  •*(•}  Oothie. 
—m  NoiM  or  Old  KOVU. 

(c)  loaUndk  ud  FaioMb 
id)  Norwst 


.a 


7.  lUToaM  bnaA,  npnM 

tuAbr— — 1 

Digit 

. .  Dmiih. 
**M  Saxm  Anrlo-SuoB,  at 
FtaMEaiDilL 
(»)  E-gttrt- 

OWSum 
Oi  TIUt-DnUaefc  «r  Lav 
Oermaa. 

<M}  FrUle. 

'(«)  Old  Hl([li  Gcrmin. 
(o)  Hlddlc  HiRb  CcnMn. 
<p)  ^av  Hl^  or  Uteraij 

■(f)  CbuckSlmnlgw 
9i  BtwUi. 

m  BalhmUii,  Bonld^  ti 

T  mill  TTllwiili. 
m  VUta  BonlB  or  BUe- 


1^  BnlguUn. 


Sorro-Chwlin. 
SloranUa. 


1^  BkiTaUu. 


PoUMt. 
0)  Sarbiu 


(WmkUc,  Lns. 


■  8w  to  the  vfaoli  nttftot  Hovehfiqao's  Selatea  ^  Langitaz^ 
I«ttwm*a  JfaiimtiUim  tfEtmfg,  sad  tha  isma  sathor'a  Pkfkkfy 
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EUROPE 


u  ssuina 

L  Ciaunne  teuA,  mnMBM  b)r 
%  JAun  IMB^  npnwoM  br-— — 


L  BwRMO  bnnA  or  graap,  npnmnM  j.  Tank. 


(1)  Pmliv 


1  VVUIUOD. 


M  llwir«»H«CKlM. 


From  this  oonspeetu  it  appears  that  there  are  still 
about  60  disttQCt  languages  spoken  in  Europe,  vithoat  in- 
cloding  Latin^  G^k,  Old  BlaTonic,  and  Hebrew,  vhich  are 
etiU  osed  in  literatim  ot  eocleriastiosl  liturgies.  Besides, 
as  we  shall  preeently  see,  all  those  which  are  spoken  orer 
exteosiTe  territories,  and  some  eren  which  are  confined 
within  Tsry  narrow  Hmits^  are  broken  np  into  several  dis- 
tinct dialects.  Host  oi  the  nnmber,  howenr,  are  destined 
to  disappear  within  a  oomparatirely  short  period,  before 
the  encroachments  of  the  few  wUc^  are  especially  faroared 
by  political  dronmstances  and  literary  coltore.  !^  process 
is  rapidly  going  on,  and  everything  tends  to  its  acceleration. 
Scnne,  indeed^  whose  doom  appeared  almost  sealed  in  the 
end  <^  last  centory,  have  gautered  freeh  life  and  repulsed 
the  intnuire  langooge  by  which  their  existence  was 
threatened ;  and  on  others  a  temporary  and  melancholy 
restoration  has  been  inflicted  by  the  mistoken  enthusiasm 
of  a  patriotic  minority.  English,  French,  Oerman,  Russian, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  will  probably  for  a  long  time  share 
the  realdomioron  of  Europe;  Dat^and  the  Scandinavian 
tongues  will  maiatain  their  ground,  but  they  hardly  give 
promise  of  expansion;  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  and  the 
South-Slavonic  have  made  good  their  position ;  and  Neo- 
Hellenic,  under  favouring  dreumstances,  msy  get  pnesession 
of  the  territory  of  its  nobler  ancestor. 

Ornk  and  Latin  msv  fairly  claim  the  firrt  pUoa  in  a  butorie 
Asteh,  on  accottnt  of  ta«  immenM  and  varied  infloenoa  thej  hsra 
•xartod,  dinetly  or  indireetl  j,  on  the  popular  and  literary  laugoasB 
sf  all  tiia  ^prominent  people*  of  Enropa.  The  fomm,  wln^ls 
maerred  in  what  la  at  oaoo  th»  moat  perfeot  and  Uie  awat  mnlti* 
fbrm  of  the  cider  litanttUM  of  the  world,  was  epoken  irheraver  a 
Oresk  dfy  was  esUbKahad  in  Aata,  Eonpe,  or  Africa.  It  had 
aevflisl  waD<inaiked  ^Moetie  diakctS!— the  Aolie,  repreaented  in 
Eorope  by  Uu  Boeotian  Tariety;  the  Doric,  employed  in  SparU  and 
moat  of  toe  other  Peloponneaian  atatea,  aa  well  aa  in  other  eoloiuea 
of  Sicily  andBoQtbem Italy;  and  the  Ionic,  which  in  the  Attic  dia- 
leot  attained  Its  noUeat  derelopment,  and  tMcame  the  principal 
literary  form.  A  nde  dialeotctf  the  ^liao  type  was  spoken  in 
Theaaaly;  and  in  aereral  diatricts  of  nnihem  Qreeee  other  varietiaa 
moat  hare  had  their  home,  aome  of  than  imbably  so  divwgent  ttwn 
the  more  onltnred  dialects  aa  to  be  nnrecogniable  by  the  rongh  and 
Tead;r  philology  d  the  andent  Oreeka.  After  tlie  extannon  of  the 
political  power  of  the  Helleoio  race  br  the  Relloniud  Mtcwloniani 
the  Attic  dialect  became  in  a  neceeaarily  modified  gniae  the  language 
«f  at  least  the  edneatad  clani  one  a  wide  foreign  area.  Thia 
«eu4t  SiilAaKm,  or  ooramon  dialect  aa  it  was  caJlad,  was  that  in  which 
■n  ib»  Cbristlan  Seripturee  were,  if  iiot  originallf  penned,  at  leait 
BM^  potaath  diaaeminatad  ;  and  aome  time  after  the  establidiment 
of  the  seat «  the  empire  at  Constantinoide  it  waa  adopted  aa  the 
official  langnage  of  Eastern  Snrope,  and  deraloped  or  degenerated  into 
what  is  distthgniahed  aa  BnantiDs  Greek.  Amid  aU  the  lingniatio 
flOnftailon  of  medieval  and  modem  timea  in  the  Balkan  pnninanla 
tts  old  Hellenio  speech  maintained  s  praoarioaa  and  desraded  life 


in  tiwso*eaIladBemsia  of  Uietfredc  people,  stdlneogniaUeto^ 
philolods^  bat  to  the  vulgar  ea.r  and  eye  rtrj  sncceaafBll  j  dimtl 
It  isitm  qxteoLSotmly  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  OimcmbI  a 
ThflSMly  iitd  other  parte  of  Tnikey  along  w  ooattidatin 
and  tta  Sea  oIllsnBcn,  and  in  the  OredEsettUmentiof 
Bumi^  Biaoe  the  dselarstkm  of  national  indroandenca  m  itej: 
has  bean  msds  to  go  bs^  to^omeUiing  Iflur  the  Ungua  l 
Xenophon ;  hut  ss  vet  the  Noo-Hsttenio  is  almoet  mij . 
litatsiy  HMD.  nnlBtalligibh  to  the  great  hulk  of  the  peo^BQ 
eonntiy.  At  best  it  is  only  a  eompromiie  between  andtBtGiH 
and  Bom^e^  adtiisr  eonfonning  to  the  dsaricsl  atandui  kb 
out  nor  avitematioally  sooepting  ue  giammatical  diaogeidndeK 
in  other.  Aa  edooation  adTittoa%— and  it  is  adranciiig  npr 
iiDdwtheoontnioftbaoeotraladmiaiitaition,--4twiUptoDWTti)i 
root  SBMBf  the  MopK  and  undsr  tiw  vivi^li^  infiuniM  ef 
lUs  aovnfBSDanstksHl  nasdL  Ths  saoiant  aonma  dak 
bstfllasadinthsIftBiglMl  ser?ieisorthsOiteBtdCtainiL  A 
al;Ju>bet  hss  htm  smnCyed  by  ssfstsl  commuBitfash  tti  Tdii 
empire  for  ttafr  TtatkidL  iHsliwts,   smnnf  olliaribytts{Ki|iii 

I«t£a  was  only  ons  of  a  Bumlxr  of  oloael}  related  km 
dwnkflsdfaiflispsnhisqlsof  fts  ^annhtea,  aiidbf  aaranltitlB 
It  Was  affected  mooh  in  die  same  way  in  which  KngUah  ii  i5KtB; 
by  Qsrmaa  or  Tranoh.  Xostof  the  nomber  have  left  aeitbalim' 
tore  nor  hiitory  behind  them,  hit  titay  Btist  stiU  bt  dtflcnaitBt 
fsetois  in  the  dialeets  of  modsm  Its^.  Osesa^  wUAneqibi 
in  s  large  part  of  the  ooontiy  sooth  a  Bomi^  B^d  Umbilu,  ^ 
taksa  ita  name  from  a  diatnot  to  iba  north,  are  both  kam  ba 
from  inaoriptions, — ^tha  latter  bf  the  nmarkaUe  litnigical  aw 
called  the  Eogabias  Tables,  "am  I«ttn  langnaffi  k^  jmv& 
the  eztensloo  of  the  Bosua  sntfio  tUl  ft  oame Into  ooatictiii 
the  higher  colton  of  Greece  ana  die  East ;  asan  amaaanlo- 
guage  it  has  no  bistocic  parallel,  forUioogltt3ieaM«£Ddmti 
advanced  as  rapidly  in  modem  timea,  thia  advsnoa  nu  naiuf  fn^ 
place  where  Engliah-opesklng  people  have  ootnmbaei  tbi  fnp 
elamanta  in  the  popalatloii.  It  oootfanwd  to  be  the  lufap  ^ 
nea|lT  all  Eoionesn  nterstors  for  osntnriea  affcar  it  had  ewm  i*^ 
a  spoken  speech  ;  and  It  was  Hm  Isngoaoe  o<  all  haned  litn- 
tore  well  on  in  the  17th  oentory.  It  b  still  naad  in  tlw  liti^' 
the  Soman  CathoBo  Churoh,  and  still  fbrms  ths  moit  patntlii 
goistio  element  in  sll  Enn^esn  edncaUon.  Its  alphiwt  iibir 
widely  em^yad  than  any  otiier  in  Buma^  and  is  at  tha  foet  • 
momentgainuu  groond  aninst^  "Gotme**  ohanetanetaodic 
Oermany,  as  it  Ad  la  osHy  e^jM  sfliBSt  tha  Sum  Ametsis 
England. 

Ctf  the  langoagaa  which  have  apmngfirom  Latin,  French  meiiUn 
it  tDoat  in  its  f ortnnee,  thoogfa  not  a  ita  fomia.   It  ia  th>  officii, 
literary,  and  edoeationsl  langnage  of  the  country  whoaa  vm 
boara,  ud  te  daOy  becoming  mora  and  mora  tiie  popoUr  ta^- 
aa  well   Baaed  aa  it  is  on  the  <dd  longnu    otf  of  ths  sou,  i: 
baa  ffdned  the  aoperiority  over  the  dialacta  of  Borgnndj,  Boi^i 
and  iTormand]^  and  tiie  mora  eoltorad  Proven^  ^theiMlk^ 
already  ledncea  them  to  the  rank  of  mere  pat(^  and  u  grtdu^; 
diminuhing  even  their  local  importance.    On  tne  north-voiii^ 
mora  alowly  diiplacing  the  Breton,  and  in  the  sonth  making  iora^ 
on  the  Baaqne.    It  wea  nearly  nstoraUied  atnimg  a  large 
the  inhalntanta  of  Alsace- Lorrune,  and  is  still  apokan  by  iipn»| 
of  200,000  of  the  new  eitinns  of  theOermaa  empire.  InSwitffrii:: 
it  is  the  mother  tongoe  of  aboot  600,000  people,  bainff  domuiulu 
Nesfehatel,  Genera,  and  Vend,  and  sliaringthe  groandvith  Gmc 
in  Freiburg  Valai^  and  Bern.   Id  Ba^nm  it  ia  the  jmtfif- 
speech  of  the  educated  daaaea.   No  Eoropesa  langnage  «■  ^ 
soeh  aa  extenaiTe  forein  history  within  the  continent  Kc*"  ' 
waa  Uia  eloaaly  related  ITorman  French  intndnoed  into  £iiR!ud^ 
the  11th  centniy,  with  each  striking  effect  on  the  EdkIiu 
bnlary,  bnt  at  eeveral  aobeeqaent  penods  literary  Franca  it»  ^■ 
potently  at  work.   la  the  deoadent  period  of  German  litantm 
wraely  aapplemanted  the  German  langnage  among  the  nppar  cli^ 
and  for  a  time  fnmiahed  a  lane  proportion  of  hiavocahmaij  to 
nominal  writer  of  German.   In  Roaaia  there  waa  a  similar  Fnc'' 

Eriod  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  18th  oentory,  which  hts  If»  ^' 
flnenee  to  thia  day  on  the  offldsl  poUiestiMU  at  the  Govcnnn': 
And  in  ^its  of  the  growing  dsims  e(  Oemsn  sad  Es^iili.  !^ 
is  still  acquired  by  sgnster  number  of  fiirdgnan  thsn  anrcv 
modem  tongne. 

Tbe  langnage  naoally  known  aa  Italian  Is  not  so  mock  the  mMk 
langoage  a  Italy  ss  tha  langoase  ol  a  apeeisl  district  The 
dideets  havsnet  sunk  to  ttetovel  of  patois;  and  at  tha  pRT-; 
moment  it  is  smstter  of  keen  debate  nat  le  to  beoMiBdntdui 
trae  atsndard  for  the  people  at  la^.  From  Venice  to  Iwn^ 
then  ia  a  rich  variety  of  forme  which  have  received  mora  « 
literBTT  cnltnre ;  and  the  pntenaona  of  Florence  to  be  tw  «* 
and  final  arbitresa  are  far  fraB~heiBg  aaaaimonal;  sdmilR^ 
Whatever  position  be  sss^Qedf^liD^^^rMme  }iMm»gs«tit 
cation,  it  will  be  a  long 'time  before  it  attain  the  prcdomiiitf«» 
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Ital;  irlucli  Tnneli  poMMSn  tn  Tnnea.  The  dulcoti  an  omallr 
divided  into  time  main  gronpa  : — thoee  d  Upper  Italy,  iacludins 
Oonooaa,  Kadmonteac,  Tenstlan,  .gniiliaB,  and  Lomwd;  tluna  of 
Central  Italy,  inclnding  Tiucan,  Boman,  and  Oondcan;  those  of 
Sonthem  Iwy,  inoludlng  Neapolitan,  Cakbriao,  SioOian,  and  Sar- 
dinian. From  Italian  the  other  peoplaa  ot  Eniope  bare  borrowed 
many  torma  for  artiatio  technicaltttes,  but  ComparatiTely  little 
which  belonga  to  ererjday  life. 

Xiitaraty  Spasloh  or  Castilian  it  In  moch  the  nme  po>iti(m  aa 
literary  Italiao,  vith  this  difference,  that  its  literary  pncadance  is 
more  definitely  established.  A  large  area  ia  11111  oecQEiiad  by 
Cati^onian  or  Ontalan,  both  fn  Catalonia  proper,  in  Valencia,  and 
is.  H^orca;  and  the  Bpeach  of  the  Galiciana  is  mooh  more  alda  to 
Portagnese.  In  Catalonia  rich  ind  poor,  eitisena  and  peaaiDta, 
speak  the  provindal  language ;  in  Valencia  and  Majorca  only 
tne  coltivatod  classaa  employ  Castilian.  On  the  whole^  how* 
BTOT,  the  r«'rtiltnn  tarritoiy  is  on  the  increase,  anu  It  ia  making 
its  most  rapid  acqnisititmB  from  the  Oalician  and  Basque.^  Spanish 
is  nator^^  diatuigniahed  from  the  other  Keo-Lstin  lanniaees  1^ 
tho  greater  number  of  wuda  wtdoh  it  has  borrowed  from  AhlUo. 

Fortagnew  is  really  what  the  name  implia^  and  liaa  to  eontmd 
against  no  alien  idioms.  In  ooanpatison  with  Spanish  it  haa  di- 
verged farther  tiom  the  Lttin  tyfa.  It  haa  been  eqnaUy  indebted 
to  Arabic,  and  haa  alao  a  ocmdderable  Trench  element. 

'Walloon,  the  Ungnage  apoken  by  the  I^tlnind  pec^la  ot  the  Low 
Conntries,  ia  now  a  mere  patois,  udin  ia  ipohen  oy  aboat  580,000 
persona  who  occnpy  several  connderable  areas  in  the  Alpine  r^on, 
from  the  valleT  <a  Uie  Bhine  in  the  west  to  the  neighfioitihocd  of 
Aqnileia  on  tne  Adriatlo  in  the  east.*  Ronmanlao  u  not  only  the 
national  language  of  the  eotmtry  of  that  uune,  but  is  used  br  a 
conaiderable  population  in  Serria,  Hongary.  TrinqrlTania,  Bnko- 
vlna,  BeasoraUa,  Boumella,  Thesealy,  and  Albania.  In  Boamaiiis 
it  is  tiie  objeot  of  Increasine  Bterory  OBltnre ;  and  In  sdt«  ot  the 
foreign  inflnencea  to  which  it  has  been  so  lonff  eraosed^  it  d^  not 
praeent  mnch  variety  of  dialect  in  the  other  &trictt. 

Of  the  Teatoniolangoaaeatha  Gothic  ftimiabea  tho  oldest  literary 
momiuaent— the  tranalation  of  the  Bcriptarea  by  Ulphilaa  cr 
Wnlfila,  who  flouished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  oentory ;  bat 
it  is  totally  extinct,  and  among  the  hjing  lepresentattrea  of  the 
bnuich  the  first  place  la  dne  to  what  Is  popnlariy  known  aa  Germso 
par"  exe§ltau»,—'WM,t  is,  the  modem  literary  or  cutored  form  High 
Qerman.  This  is  oaully  dated  bom  lather's  translation  of  tbe 
Whl»t  vUoh  marks  the  tranntlon  from  the  "Middle"  to  the 
*'H6w"  period.  It  Is  notonlvthe  recognized  speech  of  thevBriona 
states  of  the  German  empire,  bnt  either  in  its  cnltnred  shape  or  in 
tribntsry  dialects  it  Is  spoken  by  ahont  9,000,00((people  in  Aostria- 
Unngary,  and  by  nearly  2,000,000  in  Bwltisrland.  It  haa  lost  ground 
through  the  renTsl  of  Bohemian  and  Hungarian,  bnt  haa  gained  on 
iji  the  minor  linrndstta  enclaves  Along  the  fhmtier  regions  of, 
Bossta  and  Poland  it  is  partially  letreabnA  partially  advancing ; 
RuMia  naturally  diseoorages  the  German  element. in  the  Baltio 

frorinoa^  and  Germany  aa  nstorally  the  Ftdiah  element  in  Pruatia. 
a  both  diabicts,  German  Is  the  language  of  higher  edscation. 
WhateTor  repressiTe  measures  Bussia  may  adopt,  it  can  plead,  not 
only  the  example  of  Oermany,  but  the  lact  that  it  ia  only  att«mpl^ 
ing  to  recover  gionnd  that  has  been  loat  by  the  SUronio  tongues. 
Slavonic  namea  of  plaoea  oomr  aa  far  west  aa  Uanover,  though  the 
Oermaos  freafuenlly  disgnise  or  destroy  them.  Where  it  meets  the 
Italian  frontier  tho  Teutonto  langnoge  is  i«trcM[resaiTe.  Botsen  in 
the  end  of  last  century  was  a  border  town  of  ue  German  area  ;  it 
is  now  thoroughly  Italianized ;  and  even  Meran,  several  miles  op 
the  vallev  ot  the  A^tf,  and  60  mUes  from  tiie  poUttoal  frontier,  u 
rai^dly  losing  its  iWtonio  charactor.  That  the  movement  has 
been  in  this  directien  for  centuries  ia  clear ;  bnt  it  is  doubtful 
whether  th«.  Jrresent  German  enclarea  ol  the  Sette  Commnni  and 
Tredid  Oommnni  were  always  Insular,  or  are  to  be  talcen  aa  proof 
that  the  Teotqpio  frontier  iormeriy  extended  as  far  soath  as  the 
neldiboarhood  oi  Terona  and  Viosnak' 

The  territorial'  relations  of  the  Scandinavian  langnagea  are  sot. 
fidentiy  indicated  by  thoir  Darner  Thsr  are  nowhere  aggressire, 
except  whne  they  come  into  oontaet  wltn  Hnnish  and  iMpp.  All 
of  tluna,  even  the  Earoeat^  have  a  certain  amount  ot  literature ;  but 
tiiree  onljr,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic,  arevigoroaslr  cnltiTated. 
Kmway  u  nudnly  iadebted  for  its  books  to  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  its  langnago  Is  slowly  passing  Into  a  patois.  Danish  has  under- 
sons  the  greatest  changes  from  tne  old  Norse  type,  and  natnrally 
from  its  poaltimi  has  been  most  affected  by  foreign  inBaences. 

Of  tiis  Low  German  ponp  the  Old  Bazon,  formeriy  spoken 
betweso  the  KUne  and  theElbe,  haa  left  aareral  remarkabla  literary 
moDoments;  and  two  «rtht«a<^ltsdlale«ti^  now  bracketed  together 
as  ABglo-aBi<m,ftirBljwdtlis  barfs  rfthsprsssntBatfiJilBiiioagB^ 
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which,  however,  by  lis  mere  vocabnlaiy  has  nearly  as  nnieli  il^t  to 
be  CMisidered  a  member  of  the  Latin  or  Italic  branch.  The  only 
modem  rejwesentative  of  thegron]E>  besides  English  which  rasksas  a 
literary  langnage  ia  Dutch,  whlchiiBpokeninHotland,  and,  nndera 
slightly  mMified  form  known  as  Flemisli,  in  a  large  port  of  Bel- 
gium. Along  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  North  Sea  the  current 
dialectic  varyug  from  district  to  district  in  an  almost  exceptional 
manner,  are  remnants  of  the  old  Frisian  tongoe,  whose  oldest  written 
documents  date  from  the  13th  century ;  and  the  popular  language 
of  the  oonntries  between  the  Bhine  end  Weser  and  the  Weser  and 
Elbe,  where  it  la  not  Dutch  or  Frudan,  is  Platt-Deutach,  which, 
while  overshadowed  by  the  High  German,  has  reoentiy  attained  a 
certain  literary  position  through  tbe  writings  of  Eriti  Beuter, 

nie  Celtio  luiguagea  are  all  without  exception  decadent, —tbe 
most  tenacious  of  life  being  the  Welsh  and  the  Breton.  Tbe  people 
who  stiU  retain  them  aa  uieir  mother  tongues  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aooustomed  to  the  simultaneoua  use  of  the  dominant 
laogasfns  aronnd.  The  Welshman  and  the  Scottish  Hi^snder 
learn  English,  the  Breton  French.  Coraiah  died  oat  last  seatun', 
sad  left  only  a  lew  ft-a^entary  texts ;  Irish  ia  rapidly  foUowing 
but  will  be  preserved  m  a  considerable  literatore  :  Welsh  alone  naa 
%  fofrly  vigcvons  litaratare  at  the  present  time. 

Aooording  to  Professor  Zerffi,  there  are  no  less  than  ssventeen 
Slavonic  diuects.  The  most  important  is  Bosslan,  or  Great  Bns- 
slani  the  national  speech  of  the  empire  whose  name  it  bears.  At 
present  it  Is  spoken  by  about  8^3BO,000  of  tbe  95,706,000  of  the 
totsl  population ;  ana  its  ana  is  rapidly  being  extended  by  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Government  In  1871  It  was  made  the  official 
language  td  Poland,  and  rendered  obligatory  in  all  the  law  courts  of 
the  country  ;  and  in  1870  it  becsma  practically  the  only  tiermiiBible 
form  in  {ittle  Bussia,  where  all  popnisr  literatnte  and  public  notices 
la  the  local  lango^  were  prohibited.  While  it  retains  a  rich  in- 
flexional system,  Bussian  has  enriched  its  vocabulary  by  a  large 
foreign  element  from  French,  English,  and  German ;  and  Its 
scientific  terms  are  for  tiie  moat  part  thoee  of  Western  Europe.  As 
a  written  langna^  it  is  deeply  Indebted  to  the  Chnrch  Slavonic 
Closely  connate  is  tiie  Little  KuMian,  or  Bnthenisn,  already  men- 
tioned, which  spoken  by  about  14,201,280  people  in  Bassia  and 
upwards  of  8,000,000  In  Anstria.  Its  Rnssian  area  includes  Tol- 
hynis,  Podolis,  Kieff,  Ehetstm,  Ekaterinoelaff,  Ehorkoff,  Poltava, 
Tohemigoff,  Minsk,  Grodno,  and  Lnblin,  as  well  as  portions  of 
Astrakhan,  the  Don  Cossack  Conntrv,  Saratoff,  and  Yoroneih;  In 
Austria  it  Is  mainlv  confined  to  Galicia.  Poasesaing  as  it  does  a 
rich  store  of  popular  tales  and  songs,  and  employed  by  several 
writers  of  great  abOity  daring  the  present  centniy,  it  ranks  mnch 
higher  than  the  third  Bussian  dialect— the  White  Bnsaian— which 
is  the  oarrent  speech  of  about  S,592,000peopl^  for  the  most  part 
tn  QrodntL  Minsk,  Mohilef^  Vilna,  and  Titeuk,  and  ia  mainly  dia- 
tinffolahea  by  Uthnanian  and  Polish  elcanents.  llie  second  place 
In  ue  Slavonic  group  may  be  assigned  to  Polish,  which  ia  spite  of 
pcdiiical  dlsaaters  is  still  spoken  by  a  large  hut  scattered  population. 
It  ia  estimated  that  there  are  &906,S71  Polea  ia  Bussian  Poland, 
3,450,000  in Pntsna,  2,46fi,O00m  Anstris-Hnngary,  and  861,000 la 
Earopean Rossia.  Anextawn  andvigorous  literaturewill preserve 
the  langaago  even  If  it  pas^  as  seems  not  improbable,  altogether  from 
the  lips  of  men.  Czech,  or  Tackh,  is  the  national  langnwe  ^  Bo- 
hemia, and  Is  also  largely  spoken  in  Moravia  and  north-western 
Hnswy*  ^hete  It  i«  usuiuly  xuownby  the  names  of  Moravian  and 
Slovak.  The  difTerences  oetween  the  dialects  of  the  several 
ooontrles  are  on  the  whole  comparatively  alight ;  but  as  between 
Bohemian  proper  and  Slovak,  they  are  sufiLdentiy  marked  to  load 
some  philologists  to  recc^nize  the  Slovak  aa  a  aeparate  longasge. 
There  is  a  rich  Bohemian  uteratnre  whid,  dating  from  the  10th  cen- 
tuty,  has  after  along  period  of  depreadon  andt&eatened  extinction 
received  a  new  devw^moit  in  modem  timea.  Bulgarian  is  distri- 
buted tfami^iont  Eoropesa  ^kcy  for  beyond  the  district  that  beats 
the  name  of  Bulgaria,  and  it  also  appears  In  eastera  Bonmania  and 
aouth-weetem  BubsIl  A  very  amaU  proportion  of  the  people  by 
whom  It  is  need  are  of  Slavonic  Uood ;  and  it  bos  departed  mon  than 
any  other  Blavonio  language  from  the  cjoamon  type.  Ita  literature 
is  almost  exdudvelr  modem,  and  voom  bo  of  little  moment  were 
it  not  for  its  pooslbM  valae  to  a  possil^  nation.   A  much  higher 

ED  has  been  atbtined  by  the  Servo-Croatian,  which  ia  spoken 
at  5,500,000  people^  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  Monten^ro,  southern 
ly,  Slaronia,  Croatia,  Istri^  and  Dalmatia.  Ita  dlabets 
though  Bnnsnos  are  to  alight^  dithteutiated  flut  iritil  any  one  of 
them  a  traveller  can  make  nimeelf  understood  by  those  aocustomed 
to  any  other.  It  Is  osual  to  divide  them  into  three  groups — a  west- 
ern or  Istrian,  a  southern  or  Dalmatian^  and  an  eastern  or  Servian. 
Eyen  if  the  pc^tlcal  unifieatkn  of  the  South  Slavcmions  shoold  never 
benellied,  the  future  of  tbe  8ervo>Cn>atian  Is  seonrcd  the  vigor- 
ous literary  development  which  Is  enoouniged  both  at  Agrea  and 
Belgrade.  Unfortunately  it  la  written  and  printed  in  two  ol  diabeta 
— ue  Oyrilllau  being  emjdoyed  by  the  Serviana  udlW^Ma  I7 
the  Croatisnh  The  remaining  Slaivnie  tongMs  an  wuUte^aacti* 
cal  Importance  except  to  tiie  philologist  Tlie  Wends  are  being 
ta^y  GendMiiMd,  and  m  Wt  wttmatod  at  about  187,000,  pnn^j 
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pBlly  dtarted  iri^in  tn  im  «t  ndelr  dHpttoil  fern,  irith  Itt 
two  fod  niraeDted  br  Bantua  tnd  Kottbu.  ffinca  1840  their 
uomban  have  diminblwa  br  npwarda  of  i20(X  Tha  luguM  ahon 
two  dUtinot  TBristfei.^ 

The  Lettio hnnoh  tboo^  deoadent b tntanitiiiBU liiu^tilatloallf 
tha  oldoat  ai  tha  Aiyaa  lai^nagea  in  Eim^^liw  Uthnanluu 
Wf  rein  the  Middle  one  of  tiie  moat  poTrerfol  people*  of  the  Bal- 
tic re^OQ,  bat  fell  into  %  aecondar^  place  bj  the  lae(npantioD  of 
their  ooontry  with  Poland  in  1386.  nulr  language  b  atill  ntalned 
bj  abont  1&0,000  or  200,000  peotJe  In  Germanj,  and  bf  aboat 
1,434,750  In  Boaata,  when  thoae  oi  tiie  weatam  part  at  fb»  gmm- 
ment  ct  Keno  and  tha  aoititeca  part  of  m  soTenunent  of 
SawaDd  an  known  aa  Bhomndea  ot  Samoritlaiui  Two  dialects  an 
recognixcd— the  High  or  Scmthern,  ud  tha  Low  at  yorthem. 
The  Letts  ntill  nnmber  mon  than  1,000,000,  aitoated  la  Ooariaodi 
Li70Qia,andTltebak.  Old  Pnuriait,  axtfaict  twohoadndnaza  ago, 
waa  Toy  dmOar  to  UfiiuanlaiL  Witii  ngui.  to  tha  two  umgnagM 
markad  in  the  table  as  "  nnattached,"  almoet  oothlng  is  known  <d 
Old  Dacian.  and  the  bUtory  of  Albanian  is  bat  partially  elacidatad. 
The  Skipitan,  Amaata,  or  AluMiiana  an  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
pe<9laa  of  ■ooth-flastem  Xorom.  Tkay  aot  cn^  oooapj  Albaala 
proper,  bat  alaoai^war la  ooaaldanblenamb^nttma^oat thereat 
of  Xanmaa  Tnrkt^  and  Oreece.  —forming  U  la  oalouated,  a  total 
ofl,600,00a  Ths  eoloolaa  which  aettled  in  Italy  and  Kcflr,  though 
aoionnting  to  aaarir  00,000,  hAT«  ^na  ap  their  native  laagnaga. 
HahiL  who  WBi  tha  fltit  to  maloa  ft  tSocoa^  bTeatigation  tM  aab- 
Jaot^  wUagaUiat  two  dialect*  —ib»  Toana  aad  Uie  Oeg^n,— whleh 
are  aa  diattnct  aa  High  German  and  Flatt-Dentaeh.  BeaidtB  tiw 
Greek  alphabet  another  of  dobiona  origin  b  alao  employed.* 

The  Semitio  langoagea  an  men  axotbs  ia  moaara  Barope. 
Hebnw,  tha  aiost  wUelr  dbtribalad,  ta  Ifttle  nwm  Oaa 
oodariaBtioal  laagoage  of  aa  Jow%  who  fiar  tin  moat  part  employ 
tha  eoauooD  laagoaga  of  Ht»  oonatry  In  which  th^  ndde  not 
only  ia  pablio  intercwine  bnt  abo  in  prlrate.  At  the  Hme  time  it 
la  rfigolai^  traght  In  Huir  aohool^  ftuaiahea  them  with  a  nomber 
of  £uailbr  •Tanr*d^  axpreadoa^  and  la  not  mly  the  hagoags  of 
the  pmftwIonaT  Btrntoi*  «t  theotoglaai^  bat  ^pean  in  ne^unt 
aaotatfavs  la  their  popolar  periodical*.  Arable,  at  one  time  the 
dominant  bagoage  not  only  of  aoathera  Spain  bat  of  Sioily  and 
part  of  Italy,  is  nowhen  tha  naaal  ^eedi  ot  any  Xniopeen  eom- 
awd^  t  Int  K  b  bmiliar  to  tiw  •dnoated  olaaaea  of  Tark«y> 
Maltese  eaa  atHl  be  recognixed  aa  of  Arafaio  dnlratton.  bat  haa  In- 
oorpomted  a  vast  maaa  of  foreign  words.  Moaaramo  baa  been  ex- 
tinct at  least  rinoe  tha  18th  eeotniy:  tha  Utnr^cal  serrloe  In  the 
oathednl  of  Toledo,  whloh  ttill  bean  the  name,  b  pecfccmed  in 
Latia. 

'tba  wmk  liapcalaid  tt  tto  Tfano-IUirio  bagoagai  an  the 
TaiUsh*  the  Hu^arlaa,  and  tha  naaiah.  Tha  firn  wieo  greatly 
ia  lb  Tooabniaty  m  dUTereat  placaa  aad  sndsa  of  aoolety ;  aad  fba 
official  iocm  b  btnly  oomposed  of  Arub  wwdn  Aa  a  popolar 
speech  in  lanpa  it  haa  a  veiy  Unitid  aad  dboMttaaooa  area. 
HoaMriat^  oa  tt*  other  haad,  haa  BaiBtdBod  flr  neonnd  ft  ntnait 
•bla  decrae  of  basMganeonsaess,  and  oeeapba  gb  tits  wfaola  a  Tiay 
oompain  tenitoiy  in  si^ts  of  tha  Intraalaa  of  Qeimaa :  wbflo  lb 
Uteraton  raoka  as  one  of  the  moat  Tigorom  ef  tb*  aacoodarylttm- 
toraa  ot  Xaropfc  Finnish  proper  b  nMkni  liy  1,710,874  pBople  ia 
Um  Boalatt  empba  (of  whom  1,618,  CIS  m  la  tha  doehy  of  ElnlaDd), 
and  byH93<>  nSwadaa  tnd  7<87  ia  Konrwj  whlb  flu  doaaly 
eomata  Kanllaa  nambera  103,277  In  Boaaia.  Tna  Tehode^  Tepae^ 
aad  Totea^  irtio  aaioaat  to  4^  000  In  all,  Utb  ia  tiw  goramawab 
ofCNoneti^  Tobgda,  Vorgwod,  aadSt  Pabnbnft  la  tiuneidiboa^ 
hood  of  iMaa  LaMgft  ftnd  OasgL  Tluir  laagaMta  or  dbweli  an 
TCrTdmllar  to  Ksthoalaa,  wUcfi,  with  the  azoepttom  of  H' 
lanca  aa  the  moat  Uteniy  member  of  tha  groi^  aad  b  noleea  by 
iwwatda  ot  749,000  pewbi  LlTonba  liagen  aa  tha  maeca  ot  a  ftw 
tnooaaadasafltriagfolkiaOoarisBd.  Tha  htm  aanfabab  17,17> 
todieiiopiilatloaofH'flkwqr,  ftTM  toftat  of  Bwadaa,  ftadT407te 
OiaX  oTBoasla.  Their  bagoage  b  divided  Into  fimr  dbkola  The 
TcheEsmlasea,  Uordwlnes,  and  Totlaka  an  gnroed  together  aa 
Finas  of  the  YoIg%— iha  flnl^  to  ib»  aambar  a  aboat  SSO.000^ 
dtoated  fai  tha  eonatiy  batwoaa  tiw  ifraa  TMkM  ■nl  Tettoga; 
the  aeooad  balag  seattarad,  to  ti»  aambw  of  aboat  793,000^  fluoogh 
tha  goTcnunents  of  Sftniata,  Bantoff,  OmUiak,  Penaa,  Nlibni- 
Kovgorod,  TamboC  Bjnn,  Ulh,  Orenbora  aadAatnU)an|  and  the 
Ihlro,  aboat  240,600  stnna:  ocuupjlag  tha  waatam  hwf  of  iht 
coTaromaatflf^tka.  AaouiarpaapbeoBipeoedafthsPHBbi^ 
UlryeabaaL  aad  T<wa1a.  Tha  two  lormar  ware  at  eno  tbaa  on* 
people,  and  had  eoandentbb  bma  la  tha  Middle  Am  lor  thdr  ooa* 
xaenial  aotlTl^  ;  they  an  bow  men  hontet^  H£»n,  and  pedlary 
and  aambar  rMnootifely  aboat  072000  and  8^400  peo^  la  Fatm, 
rologda,  aad  AnhAgaL  Hw  Togab  aia  a  Bttlo  ooboy  ttm 
Ad%  9000  atfOBft  la  UB  goreniaiaBt  of  Pnm.   Tha  total  onmbar 

>eee  *<Dm  SpraehgaUet  derLwtsttartWendeaTomlOJahiltaBdert 
bb  lor  Oegenwait,"  by  Dr  Aadne,  la  Fetarataaa'a  MiWuthmgrnf 
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ofTatualaBaaskbadd  toba  l,nS,inOL  They  an  bnlhir 
tha  a(x^<oae  goranuneata,  with  the  azoeptlaa  of  iIm;  bt  m 
moat  nnmarons  In  Eann,  SimUzs^  Vti,  and  Tbtin.  Thij  n 
eleaaly  eonneoted  with  the  Baahkin  of  Ub,  Oranbon,  Pan,  d 
Viatln,whoaltomtheramoaiit  to  767,000.  The  KoguaB^vb&n 
in  the  nqigbboaraood  of  the  Sea  of  Aiott,  an  a  mixsd  PM|I^ 
talaing  nmnanb  tt  the  Khann,  Peteheaen  aad  TJonida^ 
the  TohaTasfaes  are  a  Tatorixed  branch  of  the  Ibiu  d  tk 
Volga  J  and  the  Meihtchetyaka  of  Ufa,  Onnbo^  Peni^  ol 
Run  an  also  of  Finnish  deaoant  The  first  still  wunbtr  If,l)», 
thongh  a  large  aoritber  emigrated  to  Torksr  after  the  OioMS  fa, 
the  eeeoid  H9,00%  the  third  IS^OOOi  Tha  b^Ufie  of  h 
ITojnbns  b  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tatan  poptr,  mOidif 
the  TchoTaahea  aeems  to  He  midway  betwaea  Bogslne  and  TuksL 
The  KiiiE^  *>t  witon  then  an  160,000  la  Aalrskhsn  and  Or» 
boifL  apeak  ft  dUalaot  whloh  b  agadly  diflkalt  ot  eominhendta  b 
tital'atar  of  Emkb  aad  Oa  BHUir ;  and  tiie  CshBQck>-lff,K) 
In  Astrakhan— an  atiU  mon  widely  aspanted  hj  bngo^t  fan 
their  aeanst  kin.* 

BaaqoB^  which  b  spoken  In  tha  FyroHaa  dlatriob  of  Fbanul 
Spain,  b  an  a^ntinatin  laDgaage,batoaaaetbodaBriltd  hi 
dying  oat  mon  rH>ldlyin  the  Spuiahthaa  lafliaF^aditaRttaT.' 

Ia  1877,  aa  ajq;>oatB  by  the  table  on  page  703^  tk 
European  territory  vaa  distribnted  among  16  dirikt 

SHtual  totalitieft  (aielonTe  td  the  petfy  aUtei  of  8h 
ftrino,  iksdorra,  Uonaco,  and  Lnxembomg),  m-tb 
German  empire,  the  Bouian  em^re,  the  Ottoman  emprr, 
the  onited  monarchy  of  AnstriarHangary,  the  united  kiig- 
dom  of  Qceat  Biitdn  and  Ireland,  the  repablic  of  Fnaa, 
the  kingdone  of  Italy,  Spein,  and  Pntngal,  the  Hngim 
of  Belgiom  and  of  ue  KetiierUnd^  the  kingdom  of  Dee- 
mark,  the  united  monarol^  of  Norway  and  Bwedo,  At 
kingdDa<tf  Qreeoe^  the  repnbKean  confedeiation  rf  Bwitw- 
lan^  aad  the  principelitiet  <^  UonteDegro^  Serfia,  td 
Boomania.  Bereral  tiieseooiwistof  a  gnaterornullB 
number  of  partial^  indmendeot  itKtn*  eonnecfed  wiAwii 
other  aoecttding  to  Teiy  diftrent  degreee  of  poUtial  wyrt- 
neiT.  The  Oerman  om]^n,  aa  one  ttf  the  most  noita 
well  aa  moat  eztenuTe,  naturally  preeeirte  an  unnsosl  nna- 
ber  of  anomalieL  Fooaded  Jlpril  16,  1871,  it  cm-gMt 
BO  fewer  than  twontyrix  itatee  vnder  tha  pniidaacy  of  tb 
kingdom  al  PmMU,  and  theee  atates  an  TeiydinmlirB 
eise,  ocnutitotion,  ran^  and  general  importaneeb  fm, 
iiwloding  Fnwia,  are  kingd(an^  liz  an  grand^ndua^fin 
an  dnohiee,  botmi  are  prindpalitieay  and  three  in  tm 
oitiei.  '"'f  iFTgrirf-f  W  im**^ 
mainty  of  a  feoenl  ooonou  or  Sund^rcUk,  in  lAoA  tti 
iodinduid  atatea  an  i^aawnted  hj  the  Dominees  d  An 
■ncnl  gormunad^  and  a  Aidktk^i  or  Imperisl  Dic^tk 
memben  of  iHd^  an  eleotod  1^  wdfaml  soffiiga  H 
militaiy  powar  li  oentnliaed  Id  yio  haadi  of  ihe  en^siv: 
hk  OMwent  b  aie— aiy  lor  ill  Inqmrtant  appoiDtauato  >> 
Oo  diArmit  diviwu  of  arnqr,  aad  Im  ean  mnaui 
the  enotioit  cil  folraMB  OB  lU  nU  of  uj  of  the  ■teta.n' 
if  oocanon  nqniree  oan  dedan  aaj  put  In  a  eon^liM 
of  iSiegp,  Tb»  practiflal  dominuu^  of  nnuda  is  find* 
oacDndlirtliBfuk  thatit  pomMoSMof  the  897  b» 
bon  who  oompooo  As  Impotial  Diet  Aa  aapante  rtatt^ 
Vam,  Vflrtembeii^  Brnj,  and  BoTadu  an  aD  eoo^ 
tntional  nooardiiai^  each  inA  he  padiament  ot  Zaw 
toff,  omdbitiag  ci  an  upper  and  a  lower  hoaM  ^ 
Tariooe  snad-dndhiee,  dnoUee^  and  prineipalitiea  hare  tfccit 
nnnl  &diM^  or  itatei^  aooie  ooD^etingof  kwodumlMa 
and  aoBW  of  one^  *nd  pseaenting  oonddenble  wn^  >■> 
amoaat  of  lapioieptatioM  aoeowed  to  dUhnnt  demeab  « 
(ho  oomMiiinitr*  in  thofnleaof  dietiaa,aad  {aOelBagthoi 
period  for  iriuok  it  ii  nlid. '  lliat  mrannl  ooabhi^(n<i< 
geographical  namee^  Autria-Ha])gBi7,and  iteeqnaQy  noawu 
adjMtiTO  Aulriiii-HnBgixiai^  wluoh  an  lo  imeontk  » 
bowfldaringto  ih«  orifaMiy  nadet^  an  aa  attampt  to  ii» 
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LOKBMAH  EKFIBB.. 
ProMla. 


Saiony.. ...... 

WiMMBbwg 


CD  Chun 
Baden 


X5 


BnuHwIek. 


fc»-M«lalin—  — . 

flu»4Mlnm  Mi  Gallu. 


MIMIB 

tmss 


tniN 

UMM 


Bobwmitcbnrg-SoidanbnMn , 

WaldMik .  

Bawa,  Elder  line., 


Aenae,  Tonam  IJiw.«».. 
SctuumboTf JJppe 
lippe-DetmoU 

^  Fau  Hum 

UiMck. 


Bremen 

BMbllIf» 


n.  ADSTBIAK-HtimUSUX  XHFIKS.  ;  


ArcMnebr  o(  AuatrU  belmr  tbe  F-"*  ■ 
AnhdachT  of  Austria  aboTC  the  EBn__._. 

I>iub7  of  Stftia  ,..■•.-».•>■«•■•«•■...___«. 
t>Bebr  of  Carliitlila..^,,^, 


Dncbf  of  Caralola.. ._._..„, 
AutTO-IilTTlHi  CoMtland  <lown  and  territory  of 
TOeMe.connteUp  of  Gorilla,  margtwnlo  U  latrla) 
Trrol  and  VorarlbiTS. 
Kingdom  ot  BebMila. 


Uargfirate  of  WnaTia 

DtMAvoCSa 


lofOalleia 


r«(  8idDnlBa« 
I  i>f  TTalmaHa 


(Ik)  Luisa  «r  m  BraraauiH  Ciom.„.„.„„ 
Kingdom  of  HDngaiT  • 


Mnclnill^  of  TtwuftnaM., 

Fne  &tj  of  nnme... 


Klngdona  of  CraaUa  and  flhraidiUi 


in.  BX;3SU  IN  ZUKOFE. 
Rwia  proper.. 


HoMtan  Poland 
Otaad  Docbj  of  Slnland 


IT.  FBAHCB. 
V.  ECALT*. 
TL  BP  ADJ... 


Vn.  POBTUQAl..  

Vm*  SWnZEBL&HD, 

IX.  BELQIDK  _  „. 

X.  mTMKKIiAHDB.. 


Goat  I>ndi7  of  ^jaxmiOiaatem 
XL  OSiaUBX«.»»..»..— 
Za  KCHRITAT  AKD  IWEDEH. 

XIIL  GBEAT  BBITAIH  AMD  IBELAHD*. 
Eaglend., 


.ScotlaoA.. 


IicUnd.. 


xzr.  EUBOFGAN  'nraxET., 

XV.  B0?1IAHIA..»„»..M, 
XVI  8ERTU.»...-»....... 


IIVU.  LIONTENEOnO. 
XVm.  QBXECB.^. 


•  AIDOUi, 


ZX.  UB  MiBDIO., 

XXL  aOSAOO..^.. 


1U4H 

n-m 

M-OM 

arm 


11110 
U«ST 

U'OM 
MW 

na» 

MM 
MM 

Mt-Ett 


SWHISS 
IIT-8TS 
IIO-IM 

wtm 

188-aN 

m<H 

4037IS 

mtt 
iSho* 

SIMM 

MT-nr 

TSrOM 


B,7B)flOT 


SU-04 

47-00 


Uno« 


•,T1»«I 
S,7U« 

Mara 
1^10 


9,3014 


wum 


SSL 


177.W>TM 


1  XhB  anaainflTOBfmdiSortBtaathnUlM,, 


klkBMtni.1 


HMMn 


t,«Mt 

ijn-M 
am* 

MMl 

nm 

1,IMM 


Kni-T4 


r,M»M 

1UW«I 

njatn 

10,4U-0> 

.  tt^Ml-U 
M,HMO 


B.410,0tM 
IIT^IM 


»Mmi 


Mn.oaroe 


4MIIMI 


IMWU 


],I87-i> 


7fi,ur« 
dMiMtn 


ui,oiooa 
ai,m-ii 


Ul^ 


d^ua 


aQOKamlMi 


Ha,Mta 

■,78»«l 
7,U0« 

X,MH« 
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Moaat 
uu-ia 
Mn-aa 

a»»w 
Moai 

Ta»7T 

•oral 

asm 
ttm 

ia-n 
ifs-ia 
aiD-ia 
m-u 
417 -n 

uair 
•ra 

^•oau 


au^HtM 
lu^Boaia 

7,S»H4 

XTi»7a 

S.8WBI 

4,00*40 

s,oa4-ja 

vwn 
ao,o«iiw 
a,uns 

l,fBT«T 

aOiNafi 

4,0>Ma 
IM.OU-M 

sr,ou-7» 

T-ai 
ULTWsa 


ipSaMxm 
4»4Nai 
Ut;B»40 


»iowsa 


U4^-«0 


iai,n4-M 


aibMaaa 


UhNaai 
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ld,T«>«> 


9a«,oi»da 
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Ul,a07M 

s8,sii-sa 

Slll4df^ 
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140^01 


4S,79H» 


i,naai 


XMia-ia 


i4a«i 


mi 


roptOaUea. 


4M«rw  ba«j) 

ISmsi 
M»J4a 
ij7^m 

i,4Mra 

8S>,ltt 

sn,«a 
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i<ajMi 
lar^ 

7f,lU 
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UMTS 

aoMM 


M^MO 
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U7^ 
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eate  the  relation  of  complete  political  eqoality  eataUiahod 
between  the  two  great  sections  of  what  is  pop>alarIy  known 
as  the  Austrian  empire.  Each  has  its  owu  pariiament, — in 
Austria  called  the  JteichmUh  or  Imperial  Conncil,  and  in 
Hong&ry  the  Heichstag  or  Imperial  Diet;  each  its  own 
ministers,  badget,  and  other  administrative  machinery;  and 
the  transactions  between  the  two  eonntries  not  unfreqnently 
show  like  the  transactions  between  two  independent  powers, 
llie  same  person  is  monarch  over  both,  and  the  united  army 
is  under  bis  command,  bat  there  practically  the  unification 
ceases.  Buasia  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  nominally 
governed  by  the  absolute  will  of  Uie  emperor  or  czar,  bat 
reoUy  by  this  in  combination  with  a  system  of  foor  great 
eoo&cils.  Finland  still  retuns  its  separate  parliament,  in- 
ititnted  in  1772,  end  enp^Jemented  by  an  imperial  aenate 
under  the  presidency  of  a  governor  generaL  Switzerland 
is  a  confederation  of  twenty-two  states,  with  a  republican 
guvemment  The  supreme  legislatiTe  power  b  in  the  hands 
of  the  federal  assembly,  which  is  composed  of  a  national 
council  or  Nationalfath,  and  a  council  of  states  or  Stdndt- 
rath, — the  members  of  the  former  being  chosen  by  the 
people  of  Switzerland  in  general,  and  the  members  (rf  the 
fatter  by  the  people  of  the  individual  cantons.  The 
Bxecntive  power  is  entrusted  to  a  federal  council,  and  the 
highest  judicial  authority  to  a  federal  tribunal,  consisting 
respectively  of  seven  and  eleven  members,  nominated  for 
three  and  six  years  by  the  federal  assembly.  Sweden  and 
Korway  are  two  kingdoms  under  one  king,  with  separate 
govemmHit,  coostitntion,  and  laws,  la  Sweden  the  legis- 
lative power  is  mainly  la  the  hands  of  the  diet,  which 
consists  of  two  elective  chambers,  while  the  exeoatiTe  is  in 
the  handa  of  the  kin^  and  a  council  of  state.  The  eon- 
ititution  of  Korway  is  rather  more  democratio:  the  fall 
legislative  power  belongs  to  the  Storthinfj^  and  the  king 
bos  DO  right  of  veto  if  the  same  bill  passes  three  times. 
The  common  affairs  of  the  two  countries  Are  decided  in 
a  council  of  state  consisting  of  representatives  of  each. 

Such  are  the  most  abnormal  political  arrangements  in 
Europe^  Britain,  Belgiom,  Denmark,  Italy,  Uie  Nether- 
lands, Portugal,  Spain,  Ronmania,  Serria,  are  hereditary 
mtmarohiea,  with  ft  parliunent  of  two  chambers  and  a 
responsible  ministry.  Qreece  differs  in  as  far  as  it  has 
only  one  chamber.  Montenegro  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
wiuL  a  senate;  Monaco  an  hereditary  principality,  with  a 
council  of  state;  and  Andorra  and  mn  Horino  on  both 
republics,  with  a  general  coanciL 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  peculation  <^  Europe 
has  been  steadily  increasing  olnee  toe  time  <tf  the  great 
Bevolntion,  though  it  is  impossible  to  aocertun  exaotty  the 
average  rate.  The  number  in  1787  ii  laid  to  hare  bem 
144,000,000;  at  the  peace  of  1815, 180,000,000;  in  1833. 
aooording  to  Balbi,  227,000,000 ;  in  1854,  258,778,860 ; 
and  in  l871,aocordingto  Bdim  and  Wagner,  309,178,300. 
If  the  earlier  estimateis  vhieh  aze  little  better  than  goesMs, 
even  appxoziniate  to  the  truth,  we  would  have  in  09  years 
on  average  annual  incieaae  of  1,850,000^  In  England 
and  Prussia  rather  more  than  one  per  cent  of  increaie  takes 
place  every  year,  while  in  France  during  the  greater  port 
of  the  ceutoiy  the  gain  has  been  eonHderaUy  Ian,  and  bt 
exceptional  years  there  has  even  been  a  deoreoae.  If  then  we 
adopt  one  per  cent,  as  the  mean  for  Europcs  the  1 80,000,000 
people  in  Eorope  ought,  in  1874,  to  be  represented  by 
S23,769,00a  Two  causes  have  greatly  dimiuBhed  thie 
growth — war  and  emigration.  In  the  Crimean  war  the 
direct  \xm  was  336,000  soldiers ;  that  of  die  French  anny 
in  Itaty  was  10,173 ;  and  that  of  the  Genumamy  u  1866 
between  10,000  and  11,000.  In  the  war  of  1871-73  the 
lictors  lost  45,000  and  the  oonqvered  a  still  greater  number. 
The  total  loss  since  1856  cannot  be  1ms  than  a  miUua  at 
the  reiy  least   Of  the  extent  te  lAieh  emigration  from 


Earupc  has  gone  on  uanng  the  prencQt  centnry  sTerjooe 
ban  Bomo  idea;  the  immense  territory  oceapiid  tij  people 
of  European  descent  spooks  for  itself.  Since  1830,  Qemusy 
has  contributed  about  tvomiUion  inhabitants  to  the  Uuited 
States  alone;  suice  ISlA,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  tun 
seen  no  less  than  from  eight  to  nine  millions  of  thrii  popu- 
lations leave'  their  shores  for  ever.  The  drain  on  ot^ci 
countries,  however,  has  been  much  less, — France,  for  »■ 
ampler  counting  her  loss  by  emigration  in  the  ten  jetn 
from  1849  to  18S8  as  200,000,  and  Anstris  her  lossfmm 
1850  to  1868  at  no  more  than  58,000. 

The  general  mle  that,  other  conditions  being  eqasl,  tbe 
population  decreases  with  the  elevation  of  the  counby,  Itoldi 
espedally  true  d  Europei  Kone  of  its  larger  cttiei  lie  fir 
above  the  sea-leveL  The  highest  point  of  permanent  hnmu 
occupation  is  the  hospice  of  St  Bernard — at  an  altitude  o( 
2172  metres,  or  81 08  feet ;  and  the  highMt  viUage,  8t  Yeroa 
la  Tille,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brian^ou,  has  an  altitndsof 
2009  metres,  or  6589  feet  lliere  is  a  little  hamlet  of  Get- 
man  immigrants  called  Juf,  108  feet  higher,  in  the  Swia 
valley  of  the  Avers,  a  tribntary  of  the  Kkine.  Clianz  dt 
Fonds,  a  town  of  nearly  20,000  inhabitants  in  iia  Jun, 
stands  at  an  altitude  of  1000  metres,  or  3280  feet,  sod  t&e 
average  elevation  of  the  Eogadine,  with  its  numeroaa  Til- 
lages, is  abont  6000  feet.  The  highest  inhabited  spot  in 
the  Dovro'Fjeld  is  said  to  be  Hjerkin,  at  3152  feet  abort 
the  sea;  in  the  Qrompians  Corrour  (luveruees^Mre)  it 
1738,  in  the  Han  the  Brockenhaus  at  3739,  and  in 
Pyrenees  Mont  Louis  at  5208.* 

Hie  districts  of  densest  popnUtion,  or  nearly  400  to  tlte 
square  mile,  are  the  Iowa*  veJley  of  the  Ilianies,  the  neijb- 
bourhood  of  Newcastle,  and  the  area  which  includes  liter- 
pool,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Leeds,  in  England,  the 
district  between  Boulogne  and  laige,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cologne  and  Elberfeld-Barmen,  the  valley  of  the  Bhine  for 
some  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Maine,  part  of  ths 
valley  of  the  Necfcar,  the  country  to  the  south  tA  Leipiic, 
the  vicinity  of  Prague,  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  fi 
the  Fo,  especially  round  about  Milan,  the  neighbouiluMd 
(rfjKaplee,  and  a  littia  district  round  abont  Opwta  Uoit 
of  these  districts  <rf  densest  population  are  smronnded  by 
areas  in  which  the  ratio  varies  from  280  to  380  inhabituta 
per  square  mile.  In  France  the  only  districts  appmaching 
the  higher  figure  art  the  vicinity  of  PWis  and  c '.  isjom  ';  ind 
in  Spain  the  only  spot  reaching  the  lower  is  San-Sebaatiu. 
Bound  about  Barcelona  aud  on  the  coast  between  Cartsgesi 
and  the  month  of  the  Jucar  there  are  irom  190  to  240  jw 
square  mlla  In  no  part  <tt  the  Rnssian  tenitOTy  does  the 
ratio  riss  higher  than  140,  and  most  of  it  varies  from  25  to 
90;.  The  same  low  figures  are  applicable  to  the  whda 
Scandinavian  poiinsala,  with  the  exception  of  the  noit 
snath  m  part  of  SwedMi,  which,  with  eastern  Deamsi^ 
attains  a  ratio  of  150  per  squara  mile.'  In  a  large  part  of 
Korway  indeed,  as  well  as  in  both  the  noitii  and  As 
south-east  of  Bnssia,  tiie  ratb  is  not  mt^  flua  from  3  to 
5.  Hie  otljr  other  portions  dt  the  globe  whi^  reseh  ths 
highest  Eor^Mon  doisi^  are  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
part  cl  tbe  Oaaim  onpirt^  and  possibly  some  parts  d 
oenttal  Africa. 

The  nnmericel  reb^oo  hefcwen  the  sexes  ii  difetant 
in  different  countries  as  weQ  sa  In  the  diftmdy  v» 
stituted  portions  <tf  the  same  "■t'r^ii'  oommnni^.  1^ 
most  prominent,  canaes  that  interfere  with  the  eqnuibiDm 
are  the  greater  destmetion  of  men  in  time  of  war,  and  ths 
greater  remoral  of  men  1^  emigratioit  Uie  folbwisg 
table  gives  the  lelatiMis  in  the  principal  countries  s— 

^<X  Bmhau,  "HdhBotkfal  too  100  OeUimnptm  Mu  •!>>■ 
b^theUm,' la  Baha'i  Qtegr.  JaMuA,  1874.  vS 

■8m  Bekn  snd  TMer't  sup,  "Okltflgkeit  "BtfriXknm^ 
Eorvpai"  la  Pstwmana^  Jfifttftf.,  Eigsti«migJ>wft  finoL  8^  187^, 
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BflMlk,  18<7  

Gannin  Empin,  1871 
Fiwte,  mi  


WliwmlMrf,  un  ...... 

B«lBII,lSII  

HNMk  UT1.«   

HwUmbnrt,  ISTI  .  

Huua  TowMh  un 
Oldanbnrt  wl 
Bnutwleki  UTl 

abii«i(,  un  


Tjnumt,  } 

Inaet,  1873  , 

AuitriB-Hungarr,  18M  

AiutiMO  portion  

HnDmrUn  diTinon.  

OrattBriUin,  1871  

Italy,  1871  

Spwn.  1871  

Belgium,  1888  

Konmanift,  1880  

Portog*],  1884  

Sireden,  1870  

KetherUnds,  1888  

Switzariand,  1870  

Duunuk,  1870  

FinUnd,  1886  

Korws;.  1886  

Oimce,  1870  

Sanrit,  1888  

Lnxemboorg,  1871  


Si.S10,210 
20.164,  IM 

u,i«9,m 
m,Mi 

4>1,S« 
I1B,0M 

IM.M 
1U,M0 
10S,BI> 

M,m 

17,»8i,611 
17,787,176 
9.981.487 
7,746.888 
16,684.182 
18.472,283 
8,824.000 
3,410,880 
3,278,688 
3,006,640 
2,010,868 
1.764,118 
1.8Q%,814 
818,788 
878,687 
886,047 
764.178 
828,881 
•^S46 


86,164,881 
20,900,787 
U,Ha,MT 

M9,m 

TU,OIt 
4)1,0U 
Wi,TBS 
M1,S4S 
lN.llt 
U«,«tO 
BMH 

UMM 

18,130,410 
18,187,380 
10.403,498 
7,788,787 
18,281,247 
1^328,802 
8,476,000 
2,408,1*4 
3,148,408 
2,182.870 
3,161,872 
1.816,411 
1,804,888 
946,708 
928,711 
886,809 
708,718 
689,444 
99.368 


FenwlM. 


+  944,121 
+  763,838 

+»*.«* 
+1HSH 
+  *8,«» 

+  «*,ni 
+  H,m 

+  t,lM 
+  I«.«t7 
+  KIM 
+  Vtrr 
+  1,0m 

+ 

+  M«* 

+  187,899 
+  480,086 
+  412,088 
+  18,079 
+  877,116 
-148,870 
+  161,000 

-  11,446 
-138,666 
+  177,888 
+186,219 
+  61,398 

-  69,981 
+  28,820 
+  46.174 
+  29,882 

-  60,468 

-  87,287 
+  1»086 


M.LMdi. 


Porto^d  and  Greece  r^^neent  the  two  extnmM— the 
former  having  far  abore  tue  normal  nnmber  of  femalea,  or 
1088  to  every  1000  malei,  and  the  latter  far  above  the 
normal  of  uaimt  or  neari^  1073  to  eveiy  1000  females. 
The  following  taUa  givea  the  oider  of  the  variona 


Botutries 

ftwalw** 
lOM  lUIoa. 

Portugal.  1088 

Warttmborg  1076 

Sweden  1087 

LIppe  stktw  1067 

Hum  Towm  *.  1066 

BanrU  1068 

MecUenlmnr  1062 

Baden  1052 

Finland  1061 

SazouT  1047 

Switsarlaiid  1046 

Great  Britain  .1041 

Anatrian  lands  1041 

Oermaa  •mplre  1087 

Anhilt  1087 

Nonrav  1086 

NethetUnda  1080 

For  RuMia  proper  the  oenms  of  1858  gave  33,665,824 
nales  to  35,275,904  femalai,  or  1000  to  104& 

During  the  present  eentary  the  indnatrial  development 
>f  the  more  advanced  oonntriee  haa  led  to  a  zemarkaUe 
iggregatioa  of  the  people  into  cities,  and  fwnlitiea  of  travel 
lave  in  nwnr  casee  earned  a  laxge  part  of  the  oify  popnla- 
ioa  to  take  up  their  nndenoe  in  anbuha  more  or  leas 
eparate  from  the  central  nndeoL  In  the  following  list  of 
he  towna.  and  eitiea  in  Euic^  with  more  than  100,000 
nhabitania  it  is  noticeable  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
wlong  to  Britun,  and  that  nine  of  these  are  among  the 
birty,  most  of  which  an  or  have  been  pditical  capitally 
rhose  inhabitants  exceed  300,000. 


Pnulaato 

uoeiUMk 

Denmark  1080 

PnusU  1029 

Rnasia  1038 

OldenboTS.:  1027 

Anstiia-iuainiy..  1024  ■ 

HasM  1022 

Spsbi  1018 

Lnxamboor^  1611 

Franca  1008 

Bnnifwick  1007 

Hnnnrian  lands  1002 

Belntun   996 

Iti^      989 

Roamanla   0.44 

SarrU   940 

Orveee  988 


I.  London   attn,  tAWVt 

l,P»rti  0«I>).  1^.TW 

I.  Vloniia   nSTt),  •TO.OOO 

t.  Berlin   (1ST4),  mm 

t.  St  PMeraOnrf  (1S71),  Ml.OM 

I.  Howoir   flSTl),  <I1.974 

r.  CaattanllDopla......  (I«T«),  tOO.OM 

I  Ut«^1_..........  <1ST4},  no^Mo 

H  CHaif  »w.».m»»«.  (UT4,  40i,m 


la  KaadiMlar  —  {Ul*).  4M,4«I 

ll.H»ldM.-  (UTl).  44S.MC 

U.  BlmlaclMiB  (UT4},  SIM** 

ll.BralMU  (UT4>,  m.517 

i4.HadT)d  jum,  mm 

la  Ltmi*.._^..........  (irit),  ■n,4iT 

laiAbita.  .~(im>:  iifJN 

IT.XaiMllM  051^  MM*} 

U.AMtiita>»~-,.08>Q>  8IMU 


U.  Bod^Mt...  nSM), 

St.  MUu  (UTl), 

S*.  Bhcfflaid.  (lBI4h 

M-Somo  (UTl), 

Si.R>mbnrg  (UTl), 

M.  liaboo  amy, 

fT.ralenao-.....^...  (ISTIX 
M-Tttrta   (larih 

n.  idiBfeai^  tisru, 

.S».BiMUa.  . (UIIl 

>LCapMlM|«a  HmS, 

*t.  BoTdMu.  (1871), 

St.  Banriona ............  (UCO), 

M.  Fracaa  ~..  (US9), 

U.  Bruud  aglU, 

it.  Dresden   _„  (IfTI), 

ST.  Balfut   (ISTl), 

S8.ifiuiieh   nmy, 

St.  rxmaea  (UTl), 

40.  BrmdioTd  (18T1), 
4L  Od«w  ~...-r  ■  (UTS), 


4S.  SMeUalm...^^...  a^*). 

44.  Antwaip   (UT4), 

U.  Bncharat  (IMO), 

45.  Me«ca*tla-oa-7>ita  (1674), 
4T.  Han  (UT4), 

There  are  nine  with  90,000  or  n 


t7t.UI 
9T8.7Re 
rO;4T* 

Ht,te> 

Ml,<« 
M4,4S4 
M0,U1 
»19fiM 
31>,I18 

ni,M4 

SU,S>1 
KT.tgT 

ite,ooo 

1»4,0SC 
t8l,M8 
1M,4T) 
ISa^Ml 
1TT,0B» 
1T4,41I 
1M,S»S 
1«T,0M 
1SA.0M 

ia>,si4 

US,11T 
147.Hf 
141,910 
I4],TM 
1SS.4ST 
ltO,>t« 


4S.  SUA»-vfoa-1rtBi^  (Itn), 

4t.  Oaoa.  (IBTl), 

«a  Cologne   „..  (IBTl), 

AL  VeniM  (ISTI). 

St.  Ghent  (1ST4), 

11  Rottenlmia-  (ISTI), 

M.  TouloaM.,„  (IK7ti, 

M.  FMnnmtb^  (IBT4), 

M.  DondM  ....  (1871), 

ST.  Halites  .  (isTt), 

oaSarUla  «...  (ISM), 

SO.  Bologna  »  (ISTl), 

•0.  Magdebarg.  (IBTl), 

«L  Utgt,   (1874), 

et.  Oldliain-  (ISTl), 

6S.  ESnlBtberc...„  (1871), 

(4.  HOMlna.  (UTl), 

SB.  Saint  Etlennc-.  (laTt), 

M.  Bilgfatoa  (1BT4), 

m.  Valencia   (1800), 

M.Ldpak  »..(I8TI), 

tS.  Lelcmtu (18T4>, 
TO.  Sandariand  .......  (1ST4X 

Tl.  H<Mnr.........„„  (UTl), 

n.  IiAanaff  .-»«..  (Ust; 
Ta  Beaen..— ..........  (li 


T4.  JOWL^^..^.«^~  (1874), 
TS  AMawipls..........  tUT4), 


isos* 

ISO^Et 

iit.m 
i!a,Mi 

It8.4t4 

114,IUS 
I».43S 
111,1  U 
1UJI17 
H8,1H 
lltiJT 
IM,W» 
lIt,7T4 
11I.1II0 
lI>.fS9 
1113^4 
110314 
I09.31» 
10T,70t 

ioe,tfs 
loaM 

1M,>TS 
1HJ4I 

xoijn 

lOI^TS 

io>,e4s 

100^ 


pwaidi — Lrghom,  the  flwu.  Ha. 
Stntteart,  Frankrort-on-the-H^ne,  Jaaaj  in  Boomaaia,  Saira- 
tmf.  La  V^tto  in  Malta,  and  Baloniki  or  ThcMalonica;  dztacn  hava 
more  than  80,0(K> — Op(»to,  Dantdc,  Aberdeen,  Vnrda,  Lenbrrg, 
La  Ham,  Nottinriiam,  Strasbnrg,  Preston,  Catania,  NnrembeiK, 
Bromon,  BoltOB,  unti;  Norwich,  and  Chriatiania ;  aij^teen  Iw 
between  80.000  and  70,000— Wibia,  Eieff,  Kazan,  Cork,  Blackbnin, 
Stettin,  Rtmbaiz,  Bannan,  Aiz-la-Oiapelle,  Altona,  Brtinn.  Fetrara, 
Rheinu^  Cadti,  Elberfitld,  Trieate,  Hnddersfield,  and  Szegedin; 
twen^-ooe  are  npwarda  of  60,000 — Dilswldotf,  Toulon,  Flvmoath, 
WolTeifaajnptcai,  Chemnitz,  Lncca,  Genera,  Saia^ptaa,  unmada, 
Verona,  Brest,  Padua,  Halifax.  Deronport,  Amiena,  Roehdale, 
Utrecht.  Nfsmea,  Tersaillce,  Oothenbnrj^  Niholaieff;  thirtj-aiz 
between  60,0(X)  and  80,000 — Greenock,  JBrnnawick,  Uontpeuier, 
Tula,  Krafeld,  Alcamdxia,  Swansea,  Zurich.  Uodena,  Toeen, 
IfatW-Thfraaiopol,  Ooydon,  Unoget,  Cartbagen^  Uains.  Sontb- 
ampton,  Palma,  Stockpor^  HiOhansen.  Naae^,  Halle.  BeidicheH^ 
Bafli,  Kice,  Jaiei  de  la  Frontera,  Rennea.  MtrAji  TjAtH,  Eaaen, 
Hets,  Anosbnrg,  B^sio,  Bari,  Piaa,  Seraiaro,  GallipoH,  PhilippopeL 
It  Duf  of  conmM  kept  in  mind  that  lists  liko  the  abovs  eaa 
0DI7  pMStat  aa  ^tozlmata  viaw  of  tka  fad%— fiis^  bacaaae  tka 
cenmaaa  or  astimatea  of  the  Tarioos  placea  are  not  strietlj  con- 
tempo  raneona  and  do  not  proceed  on  the  eatne  methods;  and, 
secondlr,  bacanae  the  areaa  to  which  they  apply  are  det«r< 
mined  17  different  conndatatioiit  in  diflereni  caaas.  It  is  not 
nnfre^iunt^  hard  to  a^  what  onght  to  be  aecsptod  as  tba 
Umita  between  town  and  Bot-town,— whether  ancient  vDlagss 
and  hamlets  to  which  ittt  dtj  has  grown  ontwarda,  or  the  modem 
KibutiB  lAteh  it  baa  bnilt  at  abort  oistancea,  ahonld  be  indnded  or 
axolodcd.  With  those  eitiea  which  han  kept  the  eharactaristies  i4 
tha  walled  towns  ol  the  nsdlavil  peiiod  tha  matter  ia  eanlr  lettlcd, 
but  In  nioft  cases  tlie  modem  baa  elth»  got  ild  of  Ita  walla 
and  turned  theb  site  into  promenades  or  bouleraidB,  or.  retaining 
them  as  an  intetoating  historical  monument,  has  oTerflowed  theu 
limits  in  all  aTailable  directions.  In  some  verj  modem  instance^ 
snob  aa  ZlberMd-Banuen  in  Praasia,  closten  of  dweiling-honaea 
and  Indnatrial  establlahments  bare  sprung  up  aporadicallr  along  a 
eonrenient  rollej  ;  and  while  there  are  large  gaps  in  what  we  may 
call  liie  area  of  architectural  occupation,  tlie  ranoaa  groupa  here  a 
complete  community  of  aocial  and  commercial  life.  Jdunidpal 
bounduiea  g^ra  us  but  little  assistance,  for  these  are  modified  not 
onlf  by  the  different  municipal  syatems  of  the  different  countries, 
bnt  also  by  all  kinds  of  local  conreniencea,  traditiona,  and  riraliiea. 

An  enonnons  increase  has  taken  place  since  the  French 
Revtdntioo,  and  indeed  within  a  much  shorter  period,  in  the 
aiie  of  the  military  establishments  throughout  Enropew  The 
livabiee  and  jealousies  of  the  various  nations  have  led  them 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  strength  of  their  armies  end 
navies;  and  as  it  is  imposnble  to  withdraw  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  men  from  productive  labour  to  n<Ki-pro- 
ductive  drill  and  display,  a  strange  return,  under  greatly 
modified  conditions,  has  been  made  to  that  earlier  state  of 
society  in  which  the  army  was  the  whote  maas  <d  the  male 
population  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Universal  obligation 
or  liability  to  personal  semce  as  a  soldier  is  recognised  by. 
Oermaoy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Oreece,  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
Portugsl,  Denmark.  Switzerland,  and  Turk^.  In  Belgium 
the  anaj  is  recruited  by  conscription,  in  fiuseia^nw^n^y 
conaeription,  and  in  the  NethWi^^tiird  Ncrwa/fend 
Siredaa  putTy  hj  ccnicriDtion  and  by  voluntaiy 
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anliitnuoi  Aooocdiag  to  ths  8iriM  eoiutiiation,  then  cm 
be  no  standing  mnaj  withiir  tlie  federal  territory  The 
fdlowing  toUe,  quoted  hj  Kolb  from  a  hj  FMhair 
Ton  Krcuin  ^Journal  of  theFmaaanatBtiatiaalbiinaa, 
giToa  an  estimate  of  the  militaiT  Unm  o(  the  prin^pal 
Btatee  in  18S9  and  1874  >- 


ISM. 

ur4. 

ToW 
Aimf. 

OSnM. 

ToUI 

to 
<Mna*, 

Aiutria-Hnngsrj  .... 
KiinU  (Earopeu). . . . 

Swodm  ud  Honraj. 
Total  

830,600 
684,400 
1,184,800 
640.600 
817,660 
80,260 
66,660 
246,800 
67,660 
184k80ff 

488,700 
443,800 
604,100 
488,000 
166.460 
63,800 
42,900 
77,800 
88,460 
46,800 

1,261,160 
866,880 
1,401,610 
677.600 
806,800 
88.690 
64,820 
478,620 
48,700 
904,610 

710.180 
462.460 
666,890 
626,700 
882,000 
69,140 
82,480 
71,860 
80^600 
64,910 

4,280,660 

3,468,760 

6,110.890 

8.012,680 

Thos  the  only  natioa  which  had  deonaaed  its  fone 
during  that  period  was  Denmark;  Franoe,  instead  id  having 
(qie  B^dier  to  eTerj  58  <tf  the  popolatioa,  had  one  to  tmrj 
S7;  Qreat  Britain,  instead  of  one  to  119,  had  one  to  71. 
Since  1874  matters  have  not  greatly  changed.  Aeooidiiw 
to  the  Alnanae  de  Ootha  tot  1878,  the  aeTeral  itataa  rank 
as  foUowa,  taken  in  the  order  of  the  itrength  of  their  fmea 
in  time  of  peace 


UonU  ..».».».  787,998 

rnaiM.  „.494,105 

Oenasnv..  418,881 

AwtrU>HluiMiT  896.218 

Orwt  BritalB  288,672 

IbJT  830^690 

Torksj  167,067 

SwitMlaad  108,108 

tein  100,000 

HMmlindt.   6%9S0 


Bdjdom .  wM*w».».».48,970 

Sw«d«B  ^  J«,48S 

Denturk  .86,809 
Fortagd  ...„....».„...  84,808 

Hontaimn.  .$0,000 

BonmaDto  17,169 

Fonw.. 1^766 

Oneoe..^  18,188 

BerrU   4,888 

Luumboot:^  '  .684 


The  total  amounts  to  vpwiida  <rf  8,000,000,  or  Terj  nearij 
the  popolation  of  Scotland  or  of  t^  hwgeat  city  in  the 
world :  in  other  wwde  it  fonis  one  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  of  die  Continent,  more  than  (me  in  fiftjr  of  the' 
male  population,  or  probably  about  <Hie  in  fifteen  ol  vie  adolt 
male  population.  The  expense  incurred  is  enormous,— the 
average  turn  pud  1^  eadi  indiTidaal  In  Ae  defence  of  his 
country  bein^  aocoMlng  Id  the  Maumao  d*  OoiJka.'~' 


1.  Imoa  84-88 

%  EngUnd  21-46 

8.  Oarauny  10-10 

4.  Bpaln....   8-81 

6.  Italf   8-68 

tt.  Bel^tom  8^ 

7.  PoTtOAl  7'68 

8.  Aaitm-Haiigiry   7*86 

9.  BusU.   7-26 

10.  Bweixn   6-98 


IL  Danmnfc  

18.  Qrwoe  6'81 

18.  Norw»f   6-67 

14.  Swltzwknd..v   4-61 

16.  Tuk«7   8-88 

18L  Bmnunla............H  8-66 

17.  Bvrla   8-21 

18.  Laam'baaig    2*46 

19.  Kontousro   2-14 

80.  Jetherisads.   8-06 


The  maritime  nations,  almost  wiOwot  •aoaptioii, 
a  oonsidenble  navy  for  warlike  purpoaea ;  and  the  greater 
powers  hare  Idrished  their  wealth  on  e^>aiment  after  ex- 
periment in  the  endlees  task  of  mutual  competition  for  the 
^-lost  destmctire  and  indertruetible  fleet  In  1877-78 
Britain  had  58  irondads  (of  which  47  are  described  as 
effic'ent),  France  68,  Qermany  20,  Russia  29,  Anstri*- 
Huogary  14,  Italy  16.  Turkey  16  large  and  18  smaD,  Spain 
10.  and  the  Netiierlanda  17.  The  difference  of  size  and 
atnutuA  of  the  individaal  vessels  makes  the  fleets  of  the 
s3VHal  oonntriee  practically  inoommtiisutable  in  a  general 
burvey;  and  without  the  actual  test  of  conflict  it  would  be 
bard  to  say  which  of  the  approximattily  equal  equipments 
is  the  moat  powerful.    An  American  official^  investigator 
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in  1877  decided  in  lavonr  d  Britun,  whid  aot  mIj 
manafactnree  her  own  arm  oared  shipe,  but  hascoutnebi 
a  large  number  of  veesela  for  Ruana,  Tnrkey,  Spfa^  Hut- 
land,  Italy,  D«ima^  Qreece,  and  Portugal 

A  moat  important  lesuU  of  the  milttaiy  ezpeous  of  tbt 
difhrsnt  ooantries  has  been  the  extraordmary  devekipmat 
of  national  debts,    la  1848  the  total  for  all  the  Euoptu 
statea  was  about  £1,700,000,000;  by  1873it  hadincitasd 
to  £4,680,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £119,000,000  uuiullj. 
Each  succeesiva  var-^the  Crimean,  the  Frendt-Aoetni, 
the  ftuenan-Auatrian,  and  tiie  French-Oerman— hu  iddtd 
to  the  load.    Mr  RoblBrt  Dudley  Baxter,  in  a  paper  inUt 
Jovmal  <^  iha  i^atiatical  Sodetp,  1876,  arruiged  Ai 
oountriea  in  gronpa  according  to  the  rate  of  interut  ditf 
pud  on  the  market  price.    Hie  statea  of  low  interest  pi;- 
mg  from  9  to  4  per  cent,  ware  the  United  Kingdran,  D«- 
mark,  HoQand,  Belf^nm,  and  Germany ;  the  ttah*  i 
moderate  iniereat,  6  to  6}  per  cent,  Ruana  and  FnBct; 
the  Itatea  of  high  interest,  6(  to  10  per  cent,  Forto^i; 
Hongary  and  Anstria,  Italy,  and  Tmkey ;  vhaa  8pm, 
paying  upwards  (tf  16  per  cent,  ranked  aa  aetate  of  eu» 
eive  iutereat    Aeooidiog  to  fe  table  furnished  I7  Dr  KoS^ 
if  the  aeveral  national  debta  were  equally  dii^boted  ont 
the  reapeetive  populatirais  every  inhaUtant  Fortsgil 
would  have  to  pay  about  £37,  every  inhabitant  of  Fnin 
about  £25,  4si,  of  Great  Britain  £24,  ISe.,  of  Spain  tJH, 
lOa.,  of  the  Netheriands  £18, 18s.,  of  Italy  £16, 16&,<f 
Turkey  £13,  ^  Austria-Hungary  £10,  of  Belgium  13, 
17s.,  aikd  of  Russia  £5,  6a.    The  country  whit^iub 
lowMfe  ia  Switaeriand,  which  has  no  ■*"^i"g  armj,— tla 
average  for  every  man  bung  there  only  ^mot  Be.  or  9» 
Were  it  not  for  the  enormous  deVelocone&t  of  Esn^ 
commerce  an<A  a  state  of  matters  ocmld  not  be  mppcro, 
and  even  aa  it  ia  aeveral  oonntriee  have  been  inactic^, 
if  not  f<HmaDy,  bankrupt  during  the  imeent  centttry.  Ik 
following  taUe^na  we  aDuul  xeTenoaa  of  thedifleiat 
oonatiieai— 


nanoe  (1877)...:-  

BaarisJ1877)  

Onat  ^tain  (1877)  

Italy  (1877)   

Aartik(1877)  „ 

Pnu^(1676).   

Spds(I677)   

Himnry  (1877)  

Bdmua  (1877)   

K«aailudB(1876).  . 

Portugal  (1877).  

Swwlui(1678)  

RonmuiUi  (1876)  

Domurk  (1677-6)   

Norway  (1877-6).  

BwftanUnd  (1876)........ 

arem(1877)  :  


£106,886,690 
81,689,714 
7^666,000 
69,664.898 
87.668,781 
82,681,920 
89,488,000 
28.841,048 
10,161,880 
8,64^666 
6.846,661 
4,782,778 
8,916,776 
2,784.189 
^286,000 
1,669,496 
1,401,6>8 


£106|691,HS 
8I.26XS57 
78,1SS,0«I 
66,»1E,W 
40,6fie,St7 
S%6Sl,«a 
89,43(^000 
81,447,4S1 
9,657,70u 
9,669,lt> 
6, 610,  SCO 
4,782,7n 
8.W5.778 
8,239,411 

%83E,ooa 

1,704.886 
1,466,761 


The  commerce  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  had 
beginning  when  die  people  of  the  eatfy  atcme  period  batlari 
on  from  horde  to  horde  the  flJnk  or  jwle  beet  fitted  for  On 
wa^MM^  and  there  ia  reaan  to  bdieve  that  far  baeka 
piaUstoiie  timea  the  amber  of  the  Bahio  ftmnd  ib  nj 
acraa  the  .Um  to  add  ft  aevdesneiit  to  Itattandeeonti* 
It  waa  not  tiu  the  Bimuui  period,  however,  that  tba  gr^' 
linaa  of  tnffie  wan  diatinetly  laid;  Borne  vu  the 
European  city  vhoae  necewritim  and  dasiree  formed  «  > 
were  a  great  oentre  of  eombuatioB  requiring  a  eoDtiBiBl 
current  from  aH  direotionB  to  feed  the  evBr-l)rigkt«"< 
flame.  Sinoe  the  lOUt  outary,  when  the  noithannstiisi 
had  finally  aettied  in  their  praa^t  aaata,  tiie  eanaieiail 
activity  of  tba  <!(>b^^|a| J^J^2pm^)finHp(^*iwrat^^ 
generation,  and  in  noMbee  it  m&  a  gutter  advaaoe IM> 
m  the  preeent   Eoiope  haa  now  a  hundred  BoBMi 
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ihe  mightiest  of  them  is  to  the  Borne  that  then  wu  ai  the 
vorld  of  the  19th  centui/  is  to  the  "  *  of  the  fint 
Uong  with  increased  necessities  and  mora  wied  denies 
tare  been  developed  greater  poesilHUtisB  of  sn^i^  and 
latisfaction ;  and  the  oommeice  of  Europe  faai  baooDM  the 
sommcrce  of  the  globe. 

The  great  indispensables  are  food  and  dothing^  and  in 
regard  to  neither  of  these  is  Europe  self-sufficing.  Atutria, 
Russia,  Roumauis,  and  Denmark  are  the  only  conntriea 
;hat  grow  a  aufficient  quantity  of  the  cereals  to  maintain  a 
[eguUr  export,  and  even  these  are  indebted  to  foreign 
mpply  for  much  of  their  ordinary  food  materials.  Bussia 
iQuually  produces  about  644,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  and 
>f  this  Bho  can  spare  upwards  of  120,000,000.  The  chief 
»}rD-growIng  districto  are  New  Rusua  and  Bessarabia,  and 
;he  principal  ports  of  outlet  are  Odessa,  Taganrof^  Bosto^ 
Mariupol,  aud  Berdianak.  England  and  France  purchase 
nost  of  the  wheat,  and  Germany  most  of  the  rye,  Anstria- 
SuQgary  produces  about  400,000,000  bushels;  but  it  is  only 
n  favourable  years  that  the  export  exceeds  the  import. 
Roumania  has  an  average  harvest  of  about  89,000,000 
jushela,  and  exports  to  the  value  of  about  X4,600,000. 
Denmark  counts  about  79,000,000  bushels  ot  produce,  and 
loa  &  Borplua  of  GS,000,000.  England  and  Ireland  derived 
u  1874  about  C3  per  cent,  of  ita  foreign  wheat  from  the 
LTaitcd  States  and  Canada,  11  per  cent  from  Boisia,  8 
}er  ceut  from  Oennany,  and  4  per  cent  from  Chili  The 
ralue  of  the  whde  import  amounted  to  spwards  of 
£51,000,000;  and  it  is  calculated  that  aa  the  average 
Bogland  requires  the  Fodnce  of  about  4^600,000  acres,  of 
oreigu  wheat  fields.  The  average  harvest  in  France  yidda 
ibout  658,000,000  bushds;  and  in  favonrable  years  She 
las  a  small  export  Germany  produces  about  715,000,000, 
3ut  requires  at  least  X80,000,000  wmth  additionaL 
Belgium's  medium  harvest  reaches  64,000,000  bnsheli^  bat 
t  is  never  sufficient  for  the  p<^olation;  in  1873  they 
>aid  upwards  of  £64,000,000  for  fc^eign  su|^dies.  The 
*4^otberland8  produce  about  31,000,000,  and  purchase  to  the 
)xtent  of  £3,000,000.  The  Italian  harvest  fnmiahee  about 
282,000,000  bnsheli,  besides  37,000,000  bushels  of  rice, 
lut  the  import  exceeds  the  export  sometimes  to  a  very 
ligh  value.  In  favonrable  years  Sweden  and  Norway  yieU 
!2,000,000  bnshelfi:  the  former  country  exports  oats  and 
)arley,  and  imports  rye,  wheat,  and  meal;  the  latter,  with  a 
iurpluB  of  oats,  requires  a  large  foroign  supply  of  all  other 
rraiua.  The  Spanish  produce  varies  from  37  to  200 
nilliona  of  bushels,  but  about  £2,300,000  worth  have  to  be 
mported.  Portugal,  with  a  mean  harvest  of  30,000,000 
)U9hels,  purchases  to  the  amount  of  £250,000.  For  the 
vbole  of  the  continent  the  total  harvest  may  be  stated 
it  about  4,893,000,000  bushels. 

Europe  finds  greater  difficult  in  saU^ying  ita  demands 
or  animal  food.  The  average  consumption  per  head  of 
wpulatiou  is  rising  in  all  the  principal  conntriee;  and  though 
ho  modem  stock-nuser  can  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
losh  per  ox  orsheep^  it  ii  in  several  districts  fonnd  more- 
>rofitable  to  turn  the  ground  to  other  neee,  and  sheep  and 
attle  farming  an  consequently  on  the  decline,  There  has 
bus  grown  up  a  great  import  trade,  not  only  of  living 
inimab,  bul^  within  the  last  twenty  yean^  ctf  preserved 
neat,  the  principal  sources  bung  North  and  South  America 
jid  Australia.  The  trflia  ie  yet  In  its  ii^ney,  and 
niatwKthy  statistics  are  not  leaiwy  acee8Bibl& 

An  ever-growing  addition  to  the  food  snp|dies  of  Eon^ 
i  made  in  the  form  of  what  are  esUed  colonial  wazea — 
ugar,  tea,  co&ee,  &e.  Though  the  uathra  prodnetion  of 
leet  angar  amonnts  on  ao  avenge  to  23  or  33  miHion  ewt 
nr  annum,  that  would  wly  fnmish  about  7  Ik  on  an 
kverage  to  each  inhabitant;  whilo  aa  far  back  as  1866,  ao- 
■ording  to  Bobert  Bulger's  calculation,  tiie  avenge  demand 
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was  nu»el  than  11  S»  per  hea^  and  in  Britain  had  tea  ned 
about  43  St.  Hie  consumption,  moieover,  has  since  then 
increased  enonnonsly — Oreat  Britain  having  advanced  to 
63  lb  per  head,  France  from  13  B>  to  19  Tb,  and  Germany 
from  10  to  16  0>.  Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  tea, 
in  the  consumptim  of  which  Britain  again  stands  first,  re- 
quiring about  4  lb  a  head  per  annum;  andof  cc^ee,  which 
Bel^um. requires  the  greatest  average  sapply,or  about  9  lb 
a  head.  And  to  all  this  must  be  added  the  multitudinous 
artielea  of  consnmption  from  far  and  near  that  give  such  a 
cosmopolitan  air  even  to  an  ordinaiy  grocer's  shop.  For 
that  most  nniverssl  of  all  dothing  materials,  cotton,  Europe 
IB  almost  entirely  indebted  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
though  it  grows  a  large  quantity  of  wool  and  no  inconsider- 
able amount  U  silk,  its  demand  tot  both  far  exceeds  ita 
domeetio  supply.  Bo  much,  however,  of  what  it  imports  is ' 
again  exported  in  the  form  of  manufactured  goods,  that  it 
is  almoat  impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  its  true 
consumption.  For  details  on  these  enormous  trades 
the  readermayoonsultthe  separate  articles.  llieEnropean 
prodnction  of  wocd  was  reckoned  in  1871  at  upwards  of 
563.S7O,000Ib,—EnglandcontTibnting  169,000,000,  France 
91,108,000,  and  Bussia  90,760,000  to  the  total  The 
IH>odncti<ai  of  silk  is  about  1 3,000,000  Si. 

Snne  idea  of  the  relative  position  of  the  sepante 
conntriee  in  the  general  traffic  of  the  world  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  foUowiog  table  d  the  ftasngth  of  the  oc»ii> 
mereial  maiiM 


StWfflOI. 

Hen. 

32,200 

3,667 

6,688,000 

210,000 

6,083 

210 

1.286,000 

40,000 

6,116 

Sl« 

1,141,000 

86,000 

Italy  

4,808 

102 

1,080,000 

(0,000 

6,090 

118 

1,020,000 

4^000 

2,000 

63 

491,000 

18,000 

4,500 

160 

892,000 

20,000 

3,100 

7 

892,000 

20,000 

»,1M 

192 

888,000 

30,000 

8,000 

B6 

878,000 

82,000 

8^800 

890 

868,000 

83.000 

3,800 

88 

188,000 

1,800 

10 

178,000 

8,000 

.800 

1« 

118.000 

8,000 

70 

13 

80,000 

1,400 

AvtnaadBBftta  totak. 

87,100 

6,544 

16.888,000 

660,000 

If  it  were  not  for  the  enormous  developinent  which  has 
been  attained  by  its  manufacturing  industries,  Europe 
wonld  have  no  means  of  paying  for  what  the  other-con- 
tinents can  afford  to  send ;  it  has  comparatively  few  raw 
materials  which  it  can  give  in  exchange,  and  so  it  pays  for 
them  with  ita  labour  and  its  skill  The  countries  which 
rank  as  emphatically  industrial  are  Great  Britain,  France. 
Saxony,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  WUrtembeig,  Prussia,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  Britain  stands 
at*  the  head  of  the  list,  especially  for  steel,  wire,  rails,  and 
cast-iron.  In  tiie  first  department  its  principal  rivals  are 
Germaoy,  France,  Austria-Huogary,  Sweden,  and  Belgium ; 
in  the  second  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and  Belgium  are 
also  exporters,  and  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  manufacture 
for  tiieir  own  markets;  and  in  the  third  the  state  of 
matters  is  much  the  same,  with  tike  exception  that  several 
other  countries  are  also  producers  in  a  small  way.  The 
manufacture  of  cast-iron  is  more  widely  distributed,  form- 
ing an  important  industry  not  ouly  in  most  ot  the  coun- 
tries already  named,  but  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, &&   The  same  positiai  ol  suprenu^  bekmgs.to 

>  Bee  Naouaan-Spslbrt's  eonttlbatloiis  on  the  Trsde  of  thsQresU 
to  the  iSTanl  TolaAss  ot  B^'s  AAftNG*. 
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Britain  for  its  entlery,  tboogh  ft  gn«t  deal  of  attsntioa  is 
devoted  to  this  department  hj  all  the  chief  Continental 
natiou.  Austria,  for  example,  prodncea  JteAj  about 
600,000  scythes,  more  than  1,000,000  ucUm,  and  about 
300,000  straw  knires,  and  of  the  first  it  exports  a  Unge 
number,  especially  to  Russia,  Vienna  has  a  great  manu- 
factory of  fire-proctf  safes,  and  ranks  with  Bteyr,  Letten, 
Ferlsdi,  Weipert,  and  Prague,  in  the  production  of  military 
weapons.  F^saian  pens  and  needles  are  well  known 
throughout  the  continent;  and  still  better  her  cannon  end 
needle-guns.  In  the  manufacture  of  copper,  brass,  aud  lead, 
the  first  phwe  belongs  to  France  and  Qreat  Britain ;  and  in 
that  of  ziuo  to  Belgium,  Qreat  Britain,  and  Fmssio.  la 
bronze  France  is  distinguished  both  by  the  quanti^  and 
variety  of  her  productions.  Qreat  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
and  Qermany  are  the  only  countries  in  which  scientific  in- 
atrumeuta  are  made  ia  burge  nnmbera,  and  with  excellent 
ftniah ;  in  tite  manufacture  of  musical  instnunenta  the  same 
countries  stand  high,  but  have  a  greater  number  of  competi- 
tors. In  watchmaking  Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland 
carry  off  the  palm;  the  Belgian  clocks  are  accounted  excel- 
lent; and  the  products  of  Uie  Black  Forest  iu  the  same  de- 
nrtment  are  too  well  knon  n  to  need  even  a  passing  mention. 
The  ruder  branches  of  the  ceramic  art  are  almost  universally 
cultivated,  but  only  a  few  countriea  furnish  a  large  export 
of  the  finer  wares.  Porcelain  is  largely  manufactured  in 
Bohemia,  at  the  royal  potteries  of  Meissen  and  Berlin  in 
Fnusia,  at  Dresden  in  Saxony,  at  Limoges  in  France,  at 
Copenlugen  in  Denmark,  at  the  imperial  potteriea  of  St 
Petersburg  and  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Worcester  in 
England.  fVeibnq[  in  Bieisgan  snp[dies  the  markets  of  a 
large  put  of  tiw  worid  with  porcuain  button  knobs  and 
beads;  and  the  Thfiringenrald  and  Sidly  are  noted  for  their 
little  porcelain  figures  and  ornaments.  The  manufacture 
of  gws  ia  idso  of  the  widest  distoibution.  Anstria-Hungwry 
unmliers  about  SCO  glass-wcwka,  Qermany  rather  more, 
Britain  upwards  of  France  175,  Italy  70,  and  so  on. 
Bdiemia  (^ves  it>  name  to  a  wallpknowB  daaa  of  goods; 
Franee  takes  the  first  place  for  its  beads  tod  e^ass-jewellery ; 
and  Bdgium  is  perhaps  even  better  known  for  supplying  tlie 
common  wants  of  the  glazier.  The  polishing  of  precious 
atouas  is  earned  to  greatest  perfection  in  Franca;  but 
Vienna,  St  Prteisbai^  London,  Dublin,  Beilin,  and  several 
other  great  cities  also  rank  high.  Amsterdam  has  long 
been  ti^  prindpal  seat  of  th^  dianumd  tradei  Bohemia 
and  Baden  find  a  valuable  indnatiy  in  the  working  up  of 
their  ^am^  and  rock  crystals;  and  Obeittein  in  Olden- 
burg IS  renaricaUe  as  the  source  of  nearfy  all  those  fancv 
article  in  agate  whioh,  under  various  namet~S<iotdi 
|wbUes  and  ue  like — are  wfAd  throughout  Enroj'a  Boms 
H  the  principal  seat  of  the  prodnction  of  camens  and 
mosues,  and  marble-cutting  has  attained  its  grestest  d»- 
Telopmeutin  Tuscany,  It  is  impoasiUe  to  enter  into  detail 
m  the  various  industries  whidi  use  wood  ss  their  raw 
material;  almost  every  country  and  district  has  its  share, 
and  they  differ  not  so  much  iu  the  nature  as  the  finish  of 
the  articles  which  they  produce.  In  the  produce  of  the 
tuming-lathe  Austria,  Qermany,  England,  and  France  rank 
highest,  and  they  also  keep  their  position  in  the  depart- 
ment of  wood-carving.  Italy  is  first  in  straw-plaiting, 
which  is  of  prima  importance  in  Tuscsny;  and  next  come 
Switzerland  and  Belgium.  Leather-making  and  its  asso- 
ciated industries  are  of  universal  distribution;  Ihe  brush- 
mannf aeture  has  reached  its  fullest  development  in  England ; 
and  hur  is  most  successfully  turned  to  artistic  scconnt 
in  France. 

In  the  great  department  of  spinning  and  weaving  Britain 
stands /aci/e  prineepi.  Of  the  cotton  mannfacture,  especially, 
it  has  long  been  the  greatest  centre,  not  only  in  Europe 
but  in  the  world;  bnt  within  the  present  generation  tie 


industry  has  been  rapidly  developing  in  Qermaii;,  Tiuo, 
Busiia,  and  eeveral  other  Continental  coootriea.  £ 
relative  position  of  each  is  indicated  1^  the  foUoviDgUi 
of  the  number  of  spindles  emjdoyed  in  the  ttade:— 


Spdn  l,4«,Ci» 

Belgium.   660,000 

Italy   GOO,000 

Katherlutds   S80,0in 


■ngknd  Sft.600,000 

Fiutea   5,200,000 

Oermuiy   6,100,000 

Switserland....  S,060,000 

Buarfa   S,000,000 

Autria.   1,800,000 

In  wool-spinning  and  cloth-weaving  tiw  chief  conatrie 
are  again  Britain,  Qermany,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  tc 
theae  succeed  Austria,  Ituy,  Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Sptii 
As  minor  or  domestic  industries  both  blanches  have  a  tu; 
wide  distribution.  The  grestest  amount  of  silk  ia  apsni 
Italy  and  Fiance,  and  ^e  latter  country  holds  th»  Sk 
|)lace  in  silk-weavmg,  though  she  has  pownfnl  competibn 
in  Qermany,  ^tain,  and  Switzerland.  Qreat  Britain  ipis 
outstrips  all  her  rivals  iu  the  general  manuftutnres  of  Ihi, 
hemp,  and  jute ;  in  linen  thrud  aha  is  exoaUed  by  Fiuxt, 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  rope  works  by  Buaais.  Mm 
weaving  is  widely  distributed  as  a  dtmiestie  ludoetry,  ud 
is  rapiiUy  developing  as  a  factory  industiy  in  Oennn^, 
Bdgium,  aud  the  Netherlands.  The  state  of  th«  piKt 
trade  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statisticifv 
1874 


'Oermany  , 

"Britain  

*rru)e«  , 

'ApatrU  

•Italy.  , 

Ronia.  

*Bdginin  

*Konray  and  Sweden . 

•Spain  „  

•rioSnd  „, 

Portugal  ^  

Denmark  

Switnriaad.  


42S 
274 
404 
ISO 
87 
«0 
19 
SO 
17 
10 
19 
6 
SO 


mim. 

Cvt 


3,635.000 
3.535,000 
2,907,000 
1,4U,000 
943,000 
058,000 
442,000 
2«5,000 
S5S,000 
141,000 
117,000 
70,000 
19,000 


The  oonntries  ^narind  by  an  asterisk  expwt  put  c! 
their  production.  In  paper-ataining  France  ranks  fin^s^ 
Kitain  in  the  making  of  papiermachd.  8uga^refiniagil 
of  most  importance  in  ^tdn,  France  the  Netbadud^ 
Belgium,  and  Oemany;  and  the  mot*  modem  mut- 
bctnre  of  chocolate  fionriaheB  best  in  FrauM  and  6piit 
Britain  brews  a  greater  quantity  of  beer  than  soy  otk 
countiy,  and  Oemany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  cone  naitic 
ordtf,  Qermany  and  IVanco  are  the  greatest  manafadaRn 
of  bran^,  and  Holland  has  almost  given  its  name  to  w 
of  the  principal  liqnon ;  but  this  wwde  department  ol  i>- 
dnstry  is  of  Uie  very  wtdeat  distribution.  Among  the  men 
peculiar  and  local  branchea  may  be  mentioned  the  Kind)' 
waaaer  and  Ean  de  Cologne  of  Germany,  the  plum  bramiy 
of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bosuia,  the  aniseed  liqueur  ci 
Albacete  iu  Spain,  and  the  famous  productions  of  tl: 
moaastic  establishment  at  Chartreuse.  Vinegar  is  man 
largely  and  succesafuDy  manufactured  in  France.  Id 
preparation  of  tobacco,  Germany  atauds  first ;  and  tlit 
Netherlands  are  indebted  for  a  large  trade  in  tliia  deput- 
ment  to  their  East  Indian  colonies.  The  soap  manufactiR 
luu  reached  its  highest  development  in  France  and  'RnW 
while  the  greatest  exportns  of  tallow  are  Russia,  Boumuiii 
and  Servia.  Sweden  is  especially  famous  for  its  mttclM 
which  are  sent  to  all  parte  of  the  worid.  The  prepantHC 
of  ultramarine  is  of  great  importance  in  Qermany; 
Austria  has  nnrinlled  manufactures  <tf  white  lead  u 
Carinthia.  , 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  maii^atana  ^  tiut  \roM\ 
industrial  activity  i^^'^LO^^^glli  more  nii«i 
a^ect  and  wrtending  om  a  wider  area.  Hio 
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patiMH  ftn  d«Telopiag  their  resonrm,  and  toiiuDg  their 
BttflotioD  to  iodnrtriea  that  thejr  hftd  loDg  n^octed  ;  and 
in  the  older  nations  almost  every  year  aeea  an  addition  to 
the  hewildering  mnltipUcity  of  haman  occupations. 

While  moat  o(  the  lereral  coantriea,  as  appears  by 
tiio  accoDipan]rin|;  table,  axe  on  the  whole  fairly  supplied 
with  internal  railway  cooimanioation,  and  a  few  have 
deTeh)ped  a  nearly  pwfeet  qntem  of  primary  and  aecon- 
dary  lines,  much  iim  etill  to  be  done  before  the  general 
international  eyatem  will  be  ap|ffozimateIy  complete.  Of 
natural  obstacles  the  monntaina  are  the  most  f<wmidable, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  monntaina  [n  thia  respect,  as  in 
ethers,  stand  the  Mpa.  Between  all  the  eountriea  of 
Dorthem  and  central  Europe  regular  traffio  is  easily  main- 
tained :  the  north  of  Fiance,  Mlgiom,  Holland,  and  the 
north  ci  Oemutny  aro  practically  one  ae  far  as  the  great 
Bet#otk  of  nulwaye  ia  concerned.  Between  France  and 
lonthem  Germany  the  connexion  i«  not  so  doae,  though  the 
Pranco-Qerman  frontier  ia  eroaeed  by  four  or  five  lines,  and 
the  Swiss  system,  which  ia  well  deraloped,  affords  several 
idditicKtal  routea  Between  Qermany  and  Austria  there 
ere  almoefc  equal  focilitiee,  more  especially  along  the  borders 
at  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  Saetmrda  and  southwards  in 
Poland,  Bnsna,  and  Auabria,  the  meahea  of  the  net  grow 
very  wide,  bat  the  main  thnada  are  knotted  together  and 
ictisfy  the  neeeeaitiea  of  international  communication. 
3Dch  is  the  Btate  of  the  caee  iu  the  countries  of  central 
Europe ;  but  if  the  traToller  wiahee  to  proceed  by  rail  to 
uy  ^  Uie  three  southern  peninsulu,  he  fiada  himeelf  in  a 
rery  different  poaiti(m,  Fnm  France  he  can  enter  Spain 
>nly  by  two  roates,  one  of  which  takes  him  round  the 
■reetem  end  of  the  Pyreneee,  and  the  other,  opened  iu 
1876,  round  the  eastern  end;  at  all  other  parts  of  the 
[rontier  the  monntaina  bid  defiance  to  the  engineer. 
Prom  Spain,  where  he  will  find  the  internal  system  etill 
reiy  incomplete,  the  traveller  may  cross  the  Portuguese 
'rontier  and  proceed  by  rail  direct  to  Usbon,  but  if  he 
rieh  to  reach  Oporto  without  viaiting  liabcm  he  must 
-eeign  himeelf  to  uie  old-fashioned  road.  His  case  ia  better 
f  he  turn  in  the  direction  of  Italy :  from  France  he  may 
^ide  into  Italy  through  the  tunnel  of  the  Col  de  Frejus,  or 
18  it  is  popularly  called  Mout  Ceni^  which  wes  completed 
n  1870  and  opened  in  1871;  or  from  Bavaria  he  may 
ravetse  the  other  extremity  of  the  Alps  by  the  Bcennerbehn, 
Jid  reach  the  Lombard  plain  by  the  valley  of  the  Adige. 
)y  all  other  routes  he  muat  in  the  meantime  accept  the 
ervice  of  the  diligence;  but  workmen  have  been  busy  since 
871  nnder  the  nuesif  of  St  Qotthard,  and  within  a  few 
-ears  he  may  be  able  to  psse  right  through  from  Zurich 
a  Bellinxona  and  Milan  It  has  also  been  proposed  to 
ffect  a  communication  between  the  railways  of  north 
taly  and  the  line  of  the  Rhone  valley  1^  meana  of  a  tunnel 
trough  the  Simplon  ;  and  one  Oerman  engineer  at  least, 
tonn,  hoe  a  echeme  for  boring  under  Mont  Blanc  itself. 
»nce  in  Italy,  the  traveller  Can  proceed  as  far  as  Otrqnto 
t  the  eastern  end  of  the  peninsula*  or  to  B^^o  at  the 
estem.  If,  instead  of  Ituy,  it  be  hie  detire  to  visit  the 
)untrie3  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  the  raQway  altogether 
lils  him.  By  Anibian  lines  he  may  reach  Sessek  on  the 
ave,  Essek  on  ihe  Dravo,  or  Bazias  on  the  Danube ;  or  if 
a  go  round  1^  Qalida,  he  may  proceed  eonth  through 
ulgaria,  cross  the  Danube  at  Rustchak,  and  continue  as 
ir  ae  Yama  on  the  Black  Sea.  But  at  no  point  is  there 
ly  connexion  with  the  Turkish  system,  or  rather  frsgmen- 
iiy  beginnings  of  a  eystcn :  the  lines  from  Conitantinoplo 
id  Aghatch  which  meet  to  the  south  of  Adrianople,  etop 
lort  in  the  valley  of  the  Maritzo,  and  the  line  from  Saloniki 
Foceeds  only  as  far  north  as  UskuK  In  Greece,  there 
bnt  one  little  line,  from  the  PineoB  to  Athens.  By 
to  Bunian  nilwv*  &u  trareUer  can  jmmey  direct 
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aonth  to  Odam,  Nieohieff,  or  Bebastopol  on  the  Bkek  Set, 
to  Taganrog  or  Boatoff  on  the  Sea  of  Aaoff,  or  emi  to 
Vladikavkas  in  the  Cancasna.  Eastwaid  he  may  adTanes 
as  for  as  Tsaritain  or  Saratoff  <m  the  Volg^  and  to 
Orenburg  at  the  end  of  the  Ural  range.  North-eaatwarda 
his  limits  are  Nizhni-Novgtxod  and  Vologda.  -According 
to  the  plans  of  the  Bussian  QoTemmen^  a  few  yean  wiU 
see  the  construction  of  lines  of  conwnnnicatioo  with  easteni 
Siberia  on  the  one  hand  end  tlie  new  provinces  of  central 
Asia  on  the  other.  It  is .  sufficient  to  mention  the  pro> 
Jected  tuand  between  France  and  England.  The  f^lowing 
table  ^Tcs  the  length  of  the  railway  lines  in  the  aemJ 
countries  for  1860  and  1875: — 


186a 

UT5. 

HUM. 

KUomMm. 

Great  Britain  ... 

I6,7»l 

10,488 

20,870 

10,096 

1.729 

1,074 

8,617 

2,186 

11.263 

0.997 

S7.080 

17,880 

9,310 

6,790 

21,687 

18,418 

6,402 

8,486 

17,368 

10,792 

1,884 

869 

18,488 

11,488 

IhJy  

1,705 

1,065 

7,704 

4,787 

1,918 

1,190 

6,790 

8,001 

407 

290 

4,188 

2,671 

Ketberlanda.  

269 

160 

1.895 

1.177 

980 

698 

2,000 

1,288 

Turkey  

1,687 

966 

1,288 

706 

:i09 

*«77 

1,200 

782 

181 

814 

1,038 

041 

08 

43-3 

666 

844 

12 

7»* 

Since  1876  the  railway  ooatraetora  have  not  been  idla 
At  the  end  of  1876  there  were  16,872  miles  open  for 
traffic  in  Great  Britun,  and  upwards  erf  6000  miles  in  course 
of  construction.  In  the  beginning  of  1877  the  Belgian 
lines  amounted  to  2238  miles  or  3&80  kilometrea,  and  the 
French  lines  to  14,078  miles  or  32,671  kilometres. 

The  telegraphio  syetem,  as  appears  by  tlte  accompanying 
table,  ia  well  developed  throughont  the  eon^nent,  more 
e6]peciaDy  in  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Bavaria, 
and  Wurtemberg.  As  far  as  it  ia  international,  it  ia  laigsly 
indebted  to  British  enterprise  and  capital,  and  many  of 
the  meet  important  companies  have  their  centres  in  London. 
All  the  maritime  countries  have  submarine  cables.  Kwway 
has  no  fewer  than  193,  with  a  total  length  of  1233 
uantical  miles ;  Denmark  29,  with  a  length  of  101  miles ; 
and  Holland  18,  with  a  length  of  36.  The  three  Russian 
cables  of  the  ^tic  have  a  total  length  of  63  miles,  and 
unite  Cronstadt  with  the  capital,  and  the  islands  Osel  and 
Aland  with  the  continent  Of  the  12  Italian  cablea  the 
most  important,  about  118  miles  long,  communicates  with 
Sardinia ;  and  of  the  6  Spanish  three  are  devoted  to  Ivi9a, 
Minorca,  and  Majorca.  Most  of -the  26  French  cables  are 
fihort,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  stretches  acroas'the 
.  Mediterranean  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers.  Great  Britun 
has  a  large  number  communicating  with  various  parts  of 
the  continent,  as  well  as  with  Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands, 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  Hebrides,  &c  Of  prime  import- 
ance to,  the  continent  at  large  are  the  great  transatlantic 
cables,  ^our  of  which  have  their  European  termini  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  while  a  fifth,  the  longest  yet  laid  down, 
stretches  from  Brest  in  Brittany  2686  miles  to  St  Pierre  near 
Kowfonndtand,  and  a  sixth  from  IJsbon  to  Fernambnco  in 
Brazil  Two  otheie  are  projected — one  from  Portugal,  and 
another  from  the  Shetland  Islands  round  the  Faroes, 
Iceland,  Greenland,  &a  Direct  communication  is  main- 
tained between  England  and  India  by  the  linee  of  the 
-Eastern  Tel^raph  Company,  4nd;?th9l,Ii^.contiiinttha 
system  as  far  ai  Anstialift  on  the  one  hand  ud  J^^ui  on 
the  otbei; 
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TAgrt^iic  CoMMwiua(»M  m  JFurqpt  w  1875. 


Una. 


KUMMtrM. 


Bn^UihnllM. 


Great  BriUin  ud  Inland  

France   

RnasU  (1874),  inclodiog  JLri*^!^'^- 

Oerman  Smmro.  '.'....nr  , 

Aiutria  and  Hnngur  

Italy  

Turkey  -  

Spain  

Belgiom  

Sweden  

Switxerlud  

Korwar  

Netherlands  %  

Denmark.  

Portugal  ,  

Roumania  

Greece  

Serfia  (1874).  

LaxemtMorg  


38,858-0 
£1,011-9 
860-0 
45,77»-« 
86,282-4 
20,768-0 
26,283  0 
11,764-0 
4,96»0 
7,S6»-4 
8,834-0 
7,176-0 
3,440-4 
2,780-0 
8,688-0 
1, 820- 8 
2,686-9 
I,461S 
290-0 


24,146 
82,072 
88,719 
28,448 
22,682 
12,897 
16,878 
7,808 
8,061 
4.946 
8,986 
^468 
2,187 
1,727 
2,196 
2,878 
1,698 
907 
180 


178.8627 
186,944-8 
lS(^622-0 
167,912-4 
108,147-0 
82, 224-0 
48,860-0 
98,728-0 
21,094-0 
19,877-4 
16,442-8 
13,405-0 
13,882^ 
7.6S8'0 
4,868-4 
8,842-4 
8,186-0 
S^146-0 
44S-0 


109,616 
84,478 
74,844 
98,128 
87,200 
88,884 
80,280 
16,808 
18,107 
12,040 
9,696 
7.708 
7,882 
4,766 
^898 
i261 
1,988 
1,882 
278 


6«07 
4266 
1616 
6660 
8099 
1968 
444 
S23 
688 
631 
1003 
172 
8S0 
908 
147 
187 
88 
87 
88 


U,988 
6.089 
1,764 
6,^9 
2,968 
^200 
1,240 
886 
1.088 
476 
l.«49 
297 
879 
9SS 
226 
918 
190 
09 
96 


2i,oei,»;6 1 
io,>8i,k: 

»,TT7,H1 
18,8fiE,n 
«,S0S,S1} 
6,e71,til 
l,S10,Tii 

i,3M,w; 
4.n7,is: 
i,M7,m 

S,8»«,«i 
7ei,tii 

%874,MI 
tlttlD 
4<l,Wl 
»77,»l 
14«,t;i 
lfii.lii 


Vnthin  zooBnt  yaaxs  fmk  attwtiiin  hai  beao  dinetad 
to  tika  dder  canal-afrtem,  whiefa  «w  \ry  nunj  v^udsd 
u  haTing  hkd  its  day.  Not  Mily  an  tlw  cuab  lAich 
had  taSSm.  into  parfeul  daeaj  bong  in  manT'  eaiM  mttmd, 
bat  new  eanala  ue  sithsr  eonitnioted  or  With- 
out entwing  into  tlie  dataib  the  wparate  naticaial 
ayRtemi^  bodw  idea  may  be  formed  (rf  the  axtent  of  tkie 
meam  <»!  eommacioation  bj  the  ftdbwing  fttda.  We  maj 
paaa  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Lure,  and  from  either  riT«r  to 
the  Seine;  the  Seine  in  iti  tnm  ie  connected  with  the 
Heue  and  the  Rhine ;  the  Rhine  communicatee  with  the 
Dannbe  in  the  loath,  and  with  the  Emi  and  the  Weeer  in 
the  north ;  the  Weser  ie  already  in  etanmnnication  with  the 
lovw  part  of  &e  Elbe,  end  it  ii  popoked  to  conetmet  a  line 
of  canals  to  nnite  these  riTen  farther  inland;  from  the 
Elbe  we  pass  by  the  Spree  system  to  the  Oder;  the 
Oder,  bj  means  of  its  tributary  the  Wartha,  girea  aoceas  to 
the  Yistnla;  and  the  Bo^  a  tributary  of  the  Tistola, 
brings  ns  to  the  great  Russian  network  of  rirers  and  canala 
1^  which  we  can  journey  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sta 
or  the  Caspian,  or  from  either  of  these  to  the  White  Sea  in 
the  nordL  Thus  it  appears  in  brief  that  water  highways 
exist  between  all  the  great  river  systems  and  all  the  prin- 
dpal  seas.  It  was  only  in  the  summer  of  1676  that  the 
Dutch  opened  a  new  canal  between  Amaterdam  and  the  aea ; 
in  1877  the  senate  of  Finland  Toted  200.000  mblea  ;for  a 
canal  between  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea;  and  Tery 
extensive  additions  are  proposed  to  the  Oerman  system.  A 
scheme  has  even  been  started  by  an  American  engineer,  H. 
C.  Spalding,  for  connecting  tike  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
and  thua  increasing  the  area  of  the  lattw  at  the  expense  of 
the  neighbouring  steppes ;  and  a  leas  quixotic  proposal 
coQtomplatea  a  canal  from  the  Don  to  the  Volga  across  the 
ridge  of  nearest  approximation.  In  France  there  is  already 
a  line  of  water-way  between  the  Bay  of  Biacay  and  the 
Hedtterraaean,  but  it  ia  only  available  for  inland  traffic ;  and 
the  propoaal  ia  now  entertained  of  conatmcting  nothing 
leea  than  a  ^ip  canal.  An  earlier  and  more  extravagant 
prtgect  to  make  auch  a  canal  throngh  Spain  from  BUbao 
to  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  has  naturally  remabed  a  dead 
letter. 

Since  the  18th  century,  there  has  been  great  advance  in 
the  general  educational  condition  of  Europe.  That  it  ie 
the  duty  of  every  state,  if  not  to  provide  instmetion  for 
the  rising  generation  of  citizens,  at  least  to  see  that  it  ia 
provided,  is  a  principle  more  and  more  thoroughly'  re- 
cogniEed  and  acted  upon;  and  the  obscurantist  doctrine 
that  the  lower  classes  become  more  revtJutionary  and 
dangerous  by  becoming  more  intelligent  and  better  in* 


formed  is  lees  frequently  employed  as  an  open  argnmot 
Bnn'iB  TnAsyalaw  ma  RkbaaCpatBMd  u  l869Rqii>ti| 
tin  aetabKahmwit  of  seeopdaiy  aelwbili  uA  gymnaiinni  a 
the  princ^al  towns  ;  and  edneatkai  ia  one  frf  Ae  mattn 
dealt  with  in  the  prc^oaad  nfonos  o(  1878.  How  iln 
the  movement  has  been  even  in  the  more  eivilizedcocotm 
ia  strikiagly  shown  l^^  the  fact  that  Tff*j^iin^  hu  sot  jrt 
realised  Uke  for«ghted  admpes  eoggastad  man  tlno  i 
thousand  yean  ago  1^  her  vrae  West  Sazoa  kiaft  AIM 
The  educational  reformers  of  almcat  eroy  ooutiy  bvi 
had  a  hard  battle  to  fight  in  their  endeavooia  after  a  Mia 
factory  o^aniation,  and  compromise  and  hslf  nuMDRi 
have  fireqnently  beeik  the  order  of  the  day.    Frcan  tim 
immemorial  the  clergy  have  had,  and  they  oertaiolj  ftr  i 
long  time  had  a  right  to  have^  a  predominant  ahan  is  tbe 
control  of  all  educational  mattitra  throughout  Europe ;  iki 
aaored  books  of  the  variona  forms  of  r^igion  or  dodrii^ 
compendinms  of  individasl  sects  have  been  the  meat 
famuiar  manuals  of  primary  inatmetion ;  mnd  even 
the  teacher  haa  been  a  layman,  eedeeiaBtioal  anperrisica 
more  or  leea  efficient  haa  been  added.    Tike  preemt  tei- 
den^,  even  in  ooontriea  like  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  tnd 
Sweden  tm  tlu  other,  whwe  there  ia  litUe  difference  of  creel 
among  the  population,  ia  decidedly  in  fovonr  of  the  teacben 
being  laymen  and  the  instruction  seatlar.   lliat  the  deigf 
do  not  readily  acquiesce  in  the  changes  that  diminiah  their 
influence  is  excusable;  but  at  the  same  time  their  demandi 
have  occaBi(med  the  moat  lanentaUe  obetruction  to  edeo- 
tional  progreas. 

In  OTder  that  primary  education  may  be  rendered  uniT(^ 
aal,  it  has  been  found  necesaaiy  to  make  it  oompalur;; 
and  thia  haa  been  done  either  directly  or  indiract^  to  ill 
the  great  oountriaa  of  Europe.  It  is  now  eader  to  ntsa 
thoea  that  have  not  adopted  'direct  eompnlaocy  meaaoTM 
than  thoee  that  have  adopted  th«n.  The  former  list  is- 
dudee  IVanoe,  Rusaia  (with  the  exception  of  the  Baltic 
provinces).  Finland,  Belgium,  iSirkey,  Servia,  and  Ucnte- 
negro.  In  E^if^d,  the  gradual  extension  ol  the  school- 
board  ^tem  practically  involvea  the  extensira  of  cont- 
pnlaory  education,  though  the  question  is  left  in  the  han^ 
of  local  anthoritiee  instead  of  being  decided  once  fw  all 
the  central  legislation.  Owing  to  the  diffnvices  exiateot 
between  the  organixatioss  (tf  the  serenl  oountriea,  it  it 
impoasible  to  institute  an  exact  eonqiaxison;  but  the  fid- 
lowing  table,  revised  from  BracheUi'%  preaenta  an  vpnni* 
mate  survey : — > 


■  The  numbere  for  Ot*^^ 
■re  nadar  Qof  enuaNt  *tT|™^'— . . 
Iralsnd. 
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42 
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82 

1873 
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82,i;5 

17 

1874 

517 

23,278 

17 

1878 

23,lfi3 

1,009,037 
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Ths  eouDtries  of  southern  aad  eaittem  Europe  are  all 
■ery  low  in  the  seals ;  but  seroral  of  them,  and  nulably 
:tal7,  Oreece,  and  Russia,  are  mf: '  rapid  adrances. 
rhe  last  of  these  has  great  difficaltit^  contend  agaiost  in 
he  ext.ut  of  its  territory  and  the  8;..ii  scoesB  of  its  popula- 
ion;  bat  such  a  fact  as  tie  following  speaks  for  itself :  "In 
.866,"  says  M.  Hipiieau,''  "ia  every  100  conscripts  only  one 
ioald  read  and  write;  in  1870  this  Hiiiaber  had  risen  to 
1 1  in  the  100."  Several  of  the  local  uoarda  have  recom- 
nended  the  adoption  of  obligatory  attendance  at  achooL 
tfuch  leu  hopeful  is  the  condition  of  Spain,  where  at  the  last 
ieusoB  (1860)  72  per  cent  of  the  population  could  neither 
read  uor  write.  Yet  even  there  the  movement  is  in  the  right 
lirection.  A  fine  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  Scandinavian 
louatries,  where  the  peasantry  have  long  been  accustomed 
o  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  winter  nights  by  reading  the 
fic^aa  ut  their  native  land,  and  by  some  of  the  Swiss 
whc^re  there  are  only  i  per  cent,  of  the  population 
ot,j;7  uneducated.  In  France,  according  to  the  official 
ititti.;  rt  lit  1875,  there  are  30  peisous  in  every  100  unable 
o  rtj,u  or  write;  and  in  Belgium,  according  to  the  results 
if  the  census  of  1866,  42  in  every  100  above  seven  years 
if  age  are  in  the  same  condition.  The  high  position  of  the 
Sennan  empire  is  mainly  due  to  Prussia,  which  may  be  re* 
^rded  as  the  forerunner  of  edusational  progress  in  £urope. 
Vmung  the  other  states  the  differences  are  very  consider- 
ible.  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  Oldenburg,  Saxony,  and  Thur- 
ngia  rise  above  the  average  of  152  scholars  to  the  1000  in- 
labitanta;  Mecklenburg  and  Bavaria  8ink<as  low  as  121  and 
,26  respectively.  A  high  position  is  held  by  the  free  city 
if  Bremen,  where  the  public  expenditure  for  education  has 
isen  from  0  60  of  a  mark  in  1847-51  to  8*45  marks  in 
1 872-76  for  each  head  of  the  population.  In  Austria  the  c^- 
rasts  between  the  provinces  are  enormous, — every  thousand 
iihabitanta  in  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  or  Tyrol  eend- 
iig  from  130  to  136  children  to  school ;  while  in  Galicia, 
tuatia,  and  Bnkovina  the  numbers  are  only  29j  23,  and  1 9. 

If  statistics  ace  unsatisfactory  in  regard  to  the  condition 
if  primary  schools,  they  are  still  more  unsatisfactory  as  re- 
[anls  the  institutions  for  the  training  and  education  of  the 
trimary  teacher.  Till  some  approximation  be  made  be- 
ween  the  systems  of  the  several  countries,  it  conveys 
,Imost  no  information  to  say  thf.t  in  Prussia  there  are  107 
nd  in  Russia  45,  in  Switzerland  32  and  in  Portugtd  6. 
Ud  still  more  impossible  is  it  to  institute  a  comparison 
vith  rwpeet  to  the  seixmdary  sehoola  and  the  Torioos  iiuti- 

I  U.  Hippckii'i  Tolnmei,  L'ituirMtion  puNique  en  Ilalie,  1875, 
VintlruetioH  puHiijire  en  Jtuttie.  1873,  Ac,  afford  »  conTenient  popular 
luvouut  of  the  eilacatioa  ot  mtnt  ot  the  principal  coantrias. 
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tttttoiii  devoted  to  ihstractiori  in  special  depaiAmenta  of  art 
or  science.  In  all  the  more  advanced  countries  they  are  in- 
creasing in  number  and  in  the  specialization    their  work.^ 

In  Germany  there  are  twenty-one  universities,  includin;^ 
the  academy  of  Miinster,  with  about  1983  professors  an  J 
teachers,  and  a  total  attendance  of  19,000  students,  Tho 
best  known  are  Berlin,  Leip»ic,  Gottingen,  Halle,  Tubingen, 
Bonn,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  and  ErlaugeQ.  In  Austria- 
Hungary  there  are  tea,  with  1018  professors,  and  upwards 
of  12,000  btudcnts.  Italy  nnmbere  one  more  than  Ger 
many,  with  1093  professors,  and  Dot  far  from  10,000 
students.  Russia  has  nine,  including  the  Finland  university 
of  Helsingfore,  and  the  practically  German  university  of 
DorpaL  The  total  teaching  staff  numbers  upwards  of  600, 
and  the  students  more  than  7000.  The  four  ScaudinavisD 
universities  of  Upsa^a,  Lund,  Christiania,  and  Copenhagen, 
count  280  professors  and  2700  students.  There  are  foui 
in  Holland,  inclusive  of  the  Amsterdam  Academy,  and  four 
in  Belgium,  the  number  of  professors  being  respectivelj 
149  and  229,  and  that  of  students  2056  and  2272.  Since 
the  addition  of  Geneva,  Switzerland  has  the  like  number, 
with  a  teaching  staff  of  250  to  300,  and  an  attendance  of 
upwards  of  1 200.  Spain  boasts  of  ten  universities  with  400 
professors,  and,  if  her  -statistics  are  correct,  has  more  than 
15,000  students.  Portugal,  in  its  one  famous  institute  at 
Coimbra,  has  about  1000  students,  many  of  whom  are  from 
Brazil  and  the  colonies.  A  university  was  founded  at 
Athens  in  1637,  another  at  Belgrade  in  1638,  and  a  third 
and  fourth  at  Bucharest  and  Jassy  in  1864.  The  pnv 
fessora  number  in  ail  126,  and  the  students  upwards  of 
2000.  In  France  the  oigaoization  of  the  higher  education 
is  peculiar:  Bordeaux  and  Lyons  are  the  only  two  cities 
besides  Paris  which  have  all  the  five  faeultiea  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  science,  and  literature,  and  it  ia  only  in 
Paris  that  they  are  incorporated  into  a  "uDlversity."  In 
sixteen  other  towns  there'  exist  one  or  more  of  the  scpo^ 
rate  faculties.  The  professors  in  France  exceed  420,  with 
14,500  students.  The  Catholics  have  free  **  universilies  " 
at  Angers,  Lyons,  and  Paris.  Making  allowance  for  defect- 
ive statistics,  it  may  be  said  that  continental  Europe  has 
about  7000  persons  engaged  in  university  teaching,  and 
that  the  students  number  from  88,000  to  90,000.  In 
Britain  the  nnivenitiee  differ  greatly  from  each  other 
in  constitution  and  arrangement  O^ijrd  and  Cambridge 
have  together  about  80  professors  and  over  6000  under- 
graduates. London  nniversily,  which  is  merely  an  ex- 
amining board,  had  17,312  candidates  for  matriculatiou 
in  1877.  Durham  numbers  5  professors  and  109  studeuta 
In  the  four  Scotch  nniversities  there  are  102  professors  and 
about  5000  students.  The  Queen's  university,  Ireland,  has 
54  profesBors  and  745  students,  and  the  DaUin  onim- 
sity  39  professors  and  1200  students. 

Europe,  and  especially  northern  and  Germanic  Europe, 
has  long  been  distinguished  from  eastern  and  southern 
countries  by  the  greater  social  and  educational  equality  ex- 
isting between  the  sexes ;  but  in  this,  as  in  so  much  else) 
there  ia  still  abundant  room  for  improvement.  A  powerful 
movement  has  .set  in  towards  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  woman ;  and  the  right  to  instruction  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  must  fundamental  A  greater  assimilation  is 
in  moat  of  the  more  civilized  countries  being  effected  be- 
tween the  education  given  to  boys  and  girls ;  and  a  power* 
ful  party,  with  powerful  arguments,  support  the  thesis  that 
equal  opportunities  should  also  be  afforded  to  young  men 
and  to  young  women.  In  Prussia  the  general  movement 
is  represented  hj  the  Victoria  or  Lette  Union  at  Berlin, 
and  du  Otto  Fetter  Union  at  Leipeic,  both  of  which  have 

■  Sm  aa  intarMting  SepoH  m  Wt^H'^  iiA^iiKk)dmoSlt 
0/  Ot  amtiimt,  jfrmittei  to  th*  CTaMwMffre  C^^pwiy  ^Zmtf^M, 
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foandid  inititations  toe  ihb  liiglwr  •dmation  of  voown. 
The  Jem  of  Frankfort-oD-the-M&ine  have  eetabluhed  two 
important  schools— the  Philanthropinum  and  the  MittUr- 
khvle;  and  the  city  of  CarUruhe  has  had  a  saperior  school 
for  gtrla  since  1826.  The  nnivenity  of  Zorich  hu  set  the 
example  of  the  free  admittance  of  wwuen;  the  London 
Univoraitj  opened  ita  gates  to  them  in  1677 ;  and  the 
older  oniTenities  of  Engluid  and  Scotland  hare  at  least 
sanctioned  eitramnral  leetoreships  and  oondeeoended  to  ex- 
amine if  not  to  teach  them.  A  women's  college  has  been 
opened  ah  St  Petersborg  by  Catherine  Dikhova  under 
imperial  patronage;  Hungary  has  a  similar  iostitntion;  and 
BO  the  InnoTStion  is  becoming  familiar,  and  within  a  gene- 
ration or  two  the  condition  of  female  edncation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  bids  fair  to  appear  a  semi-barbarian 
atate  of  things  hardly  credible  at  bo  recent  a  date. 

To  reoapitolat^  Earopean  education  is  being  more  widely 
diffused,  u  pasting  from  the.  control  of  the  clergy  or  the 
private  citizen  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  is  beooming 
more  secular  and  less  sectaiiao,  and  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments shows  a  growing  cathtdieity  towazda  tfie  man  nodera 
aspects  of  thonght  and  lif  & 

^  Europe  is  pre-eminently  the  country  of  monotheism, 
which  foroA  the  central  doctrine,  not  only  of  its  dominant 
religion,  Christianity,  but  also  of  the  minor  riTals  Judaism 
and  M^ometanism.  To  none  these  three  religions  hai 
it  given  birth;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  ita  peculiarly 
Ary&n  population  have  adopted  their  religion  from  a  S«mi<ic 
people.  l^eTarioos  nations  of  Europe  were  still  polytheisde 
when  they  fitat  entered  within  the  historic  horizon ;  and  this 
polytheism  has  left  more  numerous  traces  of  its  influence 
than  supwficial  obsemrs  might  imagin&  Not  only  have  the 
gods  of  the  Oreek  and  Boman  pantheons  and  their  nlder 
riTsla  of  tike  north  obtaiud  an  immortali^  in  the  literature 
and  ait  of  all  the  enltored  natioiits  of  Europe,  bat  amid 
the  uanifdd  traditlona  and  half-anoonsdona  beUefs  of  the 
eonmon  peoole  there  are  frumenta  of  Mat  and  baser 
craadfl.  Uaon  hai  atiU  to  be'  done  balbn  the  amonnt  U 
such  anniTilB  can  be  astimatad  with  anytiung  like  accuracy, 
but  that  tlkair  number  Is  ooandeiaUe  au  been  already  wdl 
aatablished.1  Nor  mad  it  be  matter  of  mrpriae  when  we 
eonsidA  how  raoent  tlw  iatrodootioD  of  Olmstianity  into 
Europe  really  ii,  and  how,  to  vast  maasea  of  men,  it  canu^ 
not  aa  a  convictiMi  of  the  intelleot  at  a  oaptiTi^oB  of  tiie 
heart,  but  ai  the  infficti«i  of  a  cooqnaror  or  the  command 
vi  a  king;  end  bow,  ei;an  iriira  it  waa  adopted  through  the 
penoadre  eloquence  of  genoiDe  miiisionariei^  it  obtained,  in 
many  oaae^  but  a  dirided  allegiauoc^  and  had  to  aooept  and 
aanctify  aa  beat  it  mi^t  the  ritae  and  qrmbolism  of  the 
raligiim  whidi  it  «^^Md.  Hiat  the  En^iah  atiU  apeakof 
Wednesday  and  !raunday,  that  the  Fzench  have  their 
Vmdredi  and  Mardi,  Ae  Italiana  their  Tonerdi  ud 
Martedl,  is  of  purdy  histwie  interest  and  impliee  no 
lingering  attachment  to  Woden  or  Thpr,  to  Teoua  or  Mars  \ 
but  there  is  no  oountry  in  Christian  Europe  in  which  the 
popular  ideas  abcmt  aapenoAtoral  agencj  in  ganaral  are  not 
the  mongrel  products    paganism  and  Chriatianily. 

(SuistiaQity  in  Europe  is  broken  op  into  three  mam 
diTutons,— the  Roman  OathoUc  Church,  tiie  GieA  w 
Eastern  Church,  and  the  Protestant  or  ETui^lieal  Church ; 
and  each  of  tiiese  has  recuTed  more  or  less  numecoua 
modifications  aud  snbdiTisions  under  the  influence  of 
different  political  and  sodal  environmenta  Boman 
Catholicism  not  only  can  boast  of  the  gieatast  number  of 
adhctenta,  but  has  the  greatest  claim  to  nai^,  at  least  in 
Ita  eztemal  ocganixation,  and  stands  in  direct  eontraat  to 
many  tnrtvona  of  the  Froteatant  Chnieh,  which,  while 
naintntning  the  snperiori^  of  their  reapeetiTe  eraeda,  ao> 
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knowledge  the  ImrI  and  tempomy  dmneter  ti.  thcar  cga  i 
stitntiona   Iha  unity,  however,  has  all  along  be«i  am 
ntnninal  than  real, — rather  the  bMu-ideal  of  the  adminiib 
tire  hierarchy  than  the  actual  condition  <rf  the  orgaaiiatia 
which  they  contrbL   Diecordant  elementa  have  frequea^ 
threatened  a  disruption;  severe  contests  have  taken  {dm  I 
between  the  spirit  ot  centralization  in  Rome  end  di  | 
desire  for  local  iodspendenoe  in  individnal  eonutnei; 
and  in  the  present  qpntury  the  irreconcilability  of  t«* 
great  parUes  has  given  rise  to  the  s(M^ed  Old  Catholia 
in  Oermany  and  Switi»rland,  who  in  the  latter  country 
at  least  seem  likely  to  break  up  into  two  distinct  Bectian 
There  are  two  rdigioua  communities  in  Europe  «kul 
occupy  a  qtecial  relation  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Chini, 
the  United  Greeks  and  the  United  Azmenians,  othervia 
known  as  Catholics  of  the  Oreek  rite  aud  CathoUca  of 
Armenian  rite.    They  both  acknowledge  the  sapremaey 
of  tiie  pope,  but  they  are  permitted  to  retain  many  pea- 
Itarittee  of  organization  and  ritual    The  United  Oreeki  j 
have  an  archbishop  at  Oian  in  Hung^,  and  another  it  I 
Lemberg  in  Qaltda.    The  United  Armenians  are  found  ii  I 
Bnssia  and  Austria,  but  are  still  more  numerons  b  tk 
Ottoman  empire.    A  schism  not  unlike  that  of  the  O'i 
Catholics  b^oke  out  amongst  them  in  1669.    The  pope  \ij 
the  bull  Reverturit  elaimed  to  exercise  certain  zi^ta  wtid 
his  predecessors  had  never  enforced,  and  the  ArmeniaM 
not  only  rebelled,  but  drove  their  patriarch  Haaaan  isu 
exile  because  he  supported  the  papal  authority.  Thi 
small  church  <A  Utrrcht,  which  dates  from  the  year  170i 
retains  the  doctrines  of  Uie  church  of  Bome^  but  vax^bamm 
the  superiority  tA  the  councils  over  the  pt^n^  and  hw  b3 
conneidou  with  the  papal  nganisatiou. 

The  Qreek  Churdi  haa  been  divided  1^  political  ir- 
flnuicM  into  aereral  independent  commnnitiee^  each  with 
ita  own  organliation,  but  aU  united  1^  a  common  creed,  ssi 
the  eonanousneaa  tk  a  common  lust«ie  origin.  The  heid 
(tf  tiie  whole  dmrch  was  at  one  time  the  patriirefa  of 
Omatantinoplfl ;  btat  he  new  had  the  aame  anpremacy  ai 
the  ^offtt  and  has  gradually  annk  to  be  little  mora  than 
head  of  that  biandi  whiim  ia  auhject  to  tiw  FUta.  Tin 
Qreak  Church  of  Boesia  began  to  establish  ita  independeaea 
in  Ae  middle  of  the  I9th  century ;  till  about  the  niddk 
the  ISth  it  aent  ita  nomineea  for  the  office  of  metn- 
politaa<tf  Kiefftotiiepataianhof  Constantino^  foreoa- 
aeenttbn;  afterwaxda  tiie  coneemtion  waa  perfonnad 
a  ooueil  of  Russian  btshmai  and  in  1689  the  aetropcditu 
waa  zaisad  to  be  the  eccfasiaatical  peer  of  the  patriar^ 
Petw  the  Great  allowed  the  (rfBce  to  lapa^and  supplied  its 
I^aoe  a  oouneil  at  qrno^  iriiidi  atill  leBiaiaa  ti^  centj^ 
authorify  in  the  Ruaaian  chnrch,  the  emporor  being  n-  i 
cognued  aa  the  auprema  d^ender  of  the  faitl^  aai 
practically  holding  tiie  plaoe  <A  chiet  adminirtiU(»r.  Thr 
Auatriaa  bianch  of  the  Gredc  Chnrch  ia  abo  gorwned  t; 
a  general  aynod  composed  of  all  tiw-  Inahepa  nnder  tiw 
^eiddeoey  id  the  patriarch  of  Cailowit^  aiul  time  pro- 
vincial qrnoda,  the  Austrian  meeting  at  CaamowitL 
the  Servian  at  Carlowits,  and  the  Roauianian  at  Ha- 
mannstadt.  After  the  dedaration  of  the  pcditical  indf 
pendence  of  Greece^  it  waa  natural  that  tiiere  ahoiild  ariw 
a  deure  for  tiie  independence  of  the  national  chnrdi;  wii 
tbe^iatriarch  of  Conatantinople  was  obliged  to  recognise  i» 
antuumyin  1800.  A  nmilar  movement  took  place  inBid- 
garia  in  1870.  Though  the  Greek  church  is  dtaoinairt  ii 
RoBi^  there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  aectaiiu 
communities.  Chief  of  theee  are  the  "Raskolnika'*  (ae|i^ 
ratists  or  nm-conformista),  who  seek  to  maiataiit  a  umh 
aempnloas  aoeuraqr  in  the  ritual  than  the  atats  diar^ 
enforcea  Of  totallv^different  ebaracter.ni|  Aa  lumticil 
sects,  soma  of  whom,  ^tt^^dlokabi,  shi^^AU  leroRBca 
for  tiie  letter  of  acripton^  while  otlun^  u  tiia  Skoptii « 
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ISntiaehs,  profeas  the  vildent  anti-scriptura!  doctrines,  and 
are  carried  into  excesses  of  practical  fanaticism. 

The  Protestant  churches  of  Western  Europe,  which  hare 
BO  marvelloualy  exemplified  what  itaturaluits  call  proi)aga- 
tion  by  fissioa,  may  be  doctnnally  divided  into  two  great 
groups, — the  "  Lutheran,"  which  maintain  the  platform  of 
the  great  Reformer ;  and  the  "  Reformed,"  which  have 
advanced  further  in  their  divergence  from  Roman  Catho- 
liciam.  Politically  there  are  three  great  classes — state 
churches,  free  churches  eqjoying  state  endowments,  and 
free  churches  which  either  from  necessity  or  choice  are  en- 
tirely independent.  To  the  Lutheran  group  belong  the  state 
churches  of  Sweden^  Korway,  and  Denmark,  and  that  form 
prevuls  also  in  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  RoRUft ;  the "Refonued" indudw theCalvinistiechnrches 
of  Holluid  and  Scotland,  and  a  great  ntimber  of  eecle- 
noBtical  organizations  in  England,  Scotlaud,  Switzerland, 
Oennany^  and  France.  The  established  church  of  Eng- 
land,  though  frequently  chased  with  the  Lutheran  group, 
lui  BO  many  points  of  contact  in  doctrine  and  ritual,  both 
with  GalTiniam  on  the  one  hand  and  Roman  Catholicism 
on  tin  other,  that  it  may  be  oilowed  to  stand  by  itnelf.  In 
Pnuua,  Baden,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  German  states, 
the  two  parties  are  associated  under  the  title  of  the  United 
Lutheran  Church,  and  have  vety  close  lelationa  with  the 
political  administraUon.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  minor  anbdivisions  of  Moravians,  Episcopalianit, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Independents,  Quakers,  Uni- 
tarians, for  which  the  reader  may  consult  the  separate 
articles,  and  such  works  as  StaudUn's  Kirckliche  Geographtr, 
Wagger's  K.  StatUtik,  DdDinger's  The  Church  and  t/it 
Chureie$,  and  De  Mestral'e  TablruH  de  V£gli$e  Chriticnne. 

Mahoihetanism  or  Islam  has  comparatively  few  adherents 
in  Europe,  and  has  moreover  ceased  to  be  aggressive.  If 
it  still  occapies  in  Constantinople  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Christian  churches,  it  is  more  than  six  hundred  years  since 
it  surrendered  in  Cordova  one  of  the  noblest  of  i^  mosques. 
Its  adherent^  are  mainly  Turks,  Tatars,  and  Slavonians ; 
and  outside  of  Turkey  they  are  nowhere  rery  numerous  ex- 
cept in  southern  Russia.  Judusm,  which  at  one  time  had 
no  small  proselytizing  energy,  has  for  a  long  period  in 
Europe  been  nothing  but  the  religion  of  the  people  of 
Jewish  descent  It  is  divided  into  two  great  organizations, 
the  BO-called  orthodox  party  representing  traditionalism, 
and  the  refurmi>d  party  representing  freedom  of  tnought. 
Even  among  the  orthodox  considerable  laxity  of  observance 
is  creeping  in,  and  marriages  with  Christians  are  growing 
more  and  more  frequent.  Buddhism  is  still  professed  by 
the  Calmncka  of  southern  Russia;  and  the  Tchercmisses, 
and  several  cognate  tribes,  and  part  of  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and 
Samoyedes,  still  preserve  their  pagan  crcedis  and  customs. 
The  following  table  from  Brachelli  gives  approximately 
the  nomerical  strength  of  the  various  religions: — 
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The  political  history  of  Europe  begins  with  tho  Grei  lcii; 
but  while  they  contributed  mure  exteoniTcly  tlinu  any 
people  have  done  sinco  to  the  theory  of  poTtTununt.  tin  y 
have  left  practically  no  trace  of  their  jnjhtical  or^diiirjtiuii 
in  the  pre&eut  association  uf  states.  Kt«iia  Tiriit  tu  Ijst,  in 
spite  of  religious  and  political  confederation  a.  and  of  tliv 
unifying  influence  of  Ihv  Macedonian  he^ciiicnj'.  tLey  ro 
tained  what  in  modem  phra^euld^ry  am>u1<1  be  ciiltd  tLtir 
particularism, — each  city  or  otate  working  out  itt  uwn 
political  development  and  ti'sting  the  value  uf  the  vanoua 
forms  of  political  life  for  itself.  The  GrL-Lks  npie  nut  a 
conquering  people ;  they  felt  iiutliing  of  the  Iand-Iiun{;i'r 
of  modem  nations ;  and  even  the  great  concjucnts  tu  whii  b 
they  were  led  by  the  Auatic  genius  uf  Alciander  the  Ore.-it 
did  not  present  thunMlvw  as  aeciuiutiuna  uf  territory. 
They  were  great  funndera  of  cities,  and  tfacir  culniiics  «ere 
distributed  along  ths  cuakts  uf  Europe  fruin  S{iain  in  (ho 
west  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  cost ,  but  if  oil  the  ground 
that  they  thus  occupied  were  added  together,  it  iiodtd 
form  a  comparatively  small  country  The  city,  wherever 
it  was,  contiuaed  an  integral  port  Hellas,  but  Hellas 
was  rather  the  name  of  a  people  and  a  civilization  than  of 
a  country  or  a  itate.  In  thu  respect  no  greater  enutra^t 
could  be  found  than  that  afford^  by  the  next  people  of 
European  history.  The  history  of  Rome  is  almost  from 
its  beginning  to  its  dose  a  history  of  coaquest ;  the  liniitf 
of  its  teiritorial  advance  were  no  sooner  fixed  than  the 
period  of  dendence  set  in.  Where  the  Greeks  had  planted 
a  city  the  Romans  subjugated  a  region.  And  thus  it  is 
that  to  the  present  day  the  lines  of  Roman  organizatinn 
are  as  distinctly  traceable  on  the  political  map  aa  the  lines 
of.Roman  roadway  in  local  topographies. 

As  the  Greeks  had  been  the  great  defenders  of  Euro^M 
from  the  encroachments  of  Persian  ambition,  so  the  Romans 
repulsed  the  Semitic  power  of  the  Carthaginians ;  and  as 
the  defence  against  the  Persians  was  the  great  dctemtiuDt. 
ing  factor  in  later  Greek  development,  sj  the  repulse  of 
the  Carthaginians  was  the  prime  factor  in  the  later  Roman 
development.  The  Punic  wars  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily 
and  Spain ;  and  the  conquest  of  these  gave  at  least  a  new 
emphasis  to  what  was  already  perha|»  a  national  tendency. 
In  227  B.C.  proconsuls  were  appointed  for  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  province  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica;  the  second 
Punic  war  left  Rome  master  in  201  of  the  greater  part  of 
Spain  and  supreme  in  the  western  Mediterranean ;  the 
capture  of  Kumantia  in  133  put  the  rest  of  Spain  in  its 
power;  the  battle  of  Pydna  secured  the  subjugation  of 
Greece;  the  campaigns  of  Julius  Ccesar  added  the  vast 
territory  of  Gaul  to  its  domain ;  and  when  Augustus 
effected  the  great  change  in  the  constitution  which  left  its 
efTele  nomenclature  to  the  19Lh  century,  he  was  able  to 
adopt  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean  as  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  European  part  of  hia  empire. 
His  rule  was  paramount  in  all  the  region  which  now 
comprises  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  western  Hol- 
land, Rhenish  I^ussia,  parts  of  Baden  and  ^yiirtembcrg, 
most  of  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Tyrol,  Austria  Proper, 
Western  Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Servio,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  Greece,  The  popnlationa  of  many  of  these 
countries  had  already  begun  to  be  Romanized  in  language 
and  customs,  but  most  of  them  were  still  distinctly  aliens. 
During  the  succeeding  centuries  of  the  empire  a  few 
comparatively  unimportant  oscillations  of  frontier  took 
place,  and  a  few  additional  lements  were  added  to 
the  motley  conglomerate  of  Roman  citizenship ;  but  the 
main  features  were  still  ths  same  when  Constantino  intro- 
duced his  new  administratiTe  distribution,  and  fixed 
the  seat  of  government  in  the  city  which  still  uears  his 
name.  Christianity,  which  rt(^,|8<)5jiM,1^<^t@  oj 
the  civil  power,  had  gradnuly  changed  from  anCoksnn  of 
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polttioa!  disinl^rabioa  into  an  orgtn  of  po^icol  union. 
Tb»  vonhip  of  CSirist  ind  the  Mrrioe  vi  the  ampin  formsd 
two  pomtfol  bonds  of  uaooiation  betveea  the  memben  of 
diMwdant  zaceai  and  even  prored  stroDg  enoogh  to  break  ap 
■erenl  tribea  into  two  sectiona, — one  of  which  was  Christian 
and  imperial,  and  the  other  pagan  and  barbarian.  Bnt  even 
in  the  reign  of  Oonstantine  the  frontieis  wan  wilh  difficulty 
maintainad:  he  had  himself  to  resume  the  contest  more 
thsQ  once  with  eenral  powerfiU  Oennauie  peoEdee.  Before 
long,  the  whc^  of  the  outer  worid  to  the  north-east  was  in 
motion.  The  Visigoths,  or  West  Oothi,  were  pressing  on 
(he  bwer  Danube;  bdiind  them,  in  the  countries  of  the  Bug 
and  Dnieper,  by  the  Esst  Goths;  and  further  east  were  the 
warlike,  hone-loriag  Alans  in  the  eountiy  of  the  Don  and 
fheTUga.  Other  Ciwman  tribes  or  oonfedtortfiona — IVanks, 
Saxons,  Alemanni,  Longobardft— had  settled  or  were 
settling  along  the  vpper  Dannbe  and  the  Bhine^  and  lud 
eroBBBd  or  were  croesing  into  Koman  territoiy.  Fax  to  the 
easl^  o¥er  dw  country  now  known  ai  Russia,  the  Scythians 
and  Sarmatiam  were  nonwdiang;  and  in  the  ontskirta,  along 
^  Ural,  we  ean  £mly  distingnish  the  Uagyars,  the  Avars, 
the  Petehenegs,  and  other  tribes  that  ware  afterwards  to 
force  their  wi^  westward.  In  the  reign  of  Talans  a  new 
impetus  was  given  to  the  barbarian  horiea.  The  Hnns,  a 
wild  Bomadio  people,  suddenly  appeared  oa  the  lower  Don, 
sabjugated  tite  Alans  and  the  East  Ooths,  and  drove  the 
defeated  West  Ootbs  acvoes  the  Boman  frontieta  Am  a 
Christian  people  the  fogilivei  obteined  permisumi  to  aetde 
on  the  south  of  the  Dannbe;  but  the  treatment  thnr  received 
from  the  Rcnnan  official  drove  tiiem  to  rebellion;  they 
defeated  Yalens  m  the  great  battle  of  Afbianop^  and 
threatened  to  invade  Italy  iteelf ;  and  it  was  not  llU  the 
reign  oi  Theodosina  that  they  were  persuaded  hj  import- 
ant ooncesBions  to  take  peaceful  posnosslon  of  lasdi  in 
Uoesia,  Dacia,  and  Ihacl& 

Hitherto  the  empire  had,  in  tgitn  of  all  the  confusion  of 
rival  emperors  and  intmrire  tribes, maintained  atheoretieal 
oni^ ;  in  S95  a.d.  a  division  was  effected  which  pracUcatly 
proved  definitive.  Arcadiui^  tiie  eldeat  son  U  llieodosins, 
became  emperor  of  the  East*  with  his  caintsl  at  Oonstanti- 
nopto ;  and  Honorins  his  brother  became  emperor  of  the 
West,  with  hia  capital  not  at  Home  but  at  Bavenna.  Had 
the  Roman  territory  been  confined  to  Europe  the  division 
would  have  been  extremely  unequal,  as  Arcadios  only  re- 
ceived the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  and  east  of 
the  Drinaa,  or,  in  other  words,  little  more  than  European 
Turkey  and  Oreeoe ;  Kks  the  sultan's,  hia  posseeaions  were 
mainly  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Instead  of  tracing  the  gradual  diaiotegration  of  the 
Western  empire,  witii  its  monotonous  detail  tA  invasions, 
eonoesaiooa^  repulses,  Ac.,  it  will  be  w^  to  pass  down  to 
the  6th  century,  and  aee  what  has  been  effected  in  the  in< 
tervaL  We  now  find  the  Qennan  race  almost  everywhwa 
in  the  ascendant  England  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  extends  from  Brittany  to 
Ihuringia ;  the  West  Qoths  are  dominant  in  the  greater 
part  of  Spain  and  nearly  all  the  oonntiy  to  the  aonth  <^  the 
Loire ;  the  Suevi  are  in  poaaea^on  of  Ae  remainder  of 
Spain ;  the  Burgundiana  occupy  a  compact  teiritory,  which 
includes,  besides  the  baain  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  parts 
of  the  contiguous  basins  of  tixe  Rhine,  the  Seine,  and  the 
Loire ;  and  the  East  Ootha,  under  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  Eaat,  hold  sway  in  the  rest  of  western  Europe, 
from  Provence  to  the  Daonbe  and  from  the  Alpa  to  the 
Sicilian  Strait.  Outaide  of  the  old  frtntier  the  Oepid» 
(alao  Qennan)  have  eetablished  a  kingdom  in  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Danube ;  on  the  north-west  they  are 
conterminous  with  the  Lombards ;  the  Thuringians  are 
established  to  the  west  of  the  Bohmerwald;  the  Saxms 
lie  between  the  Mense  and  tha  Oder;  the  Danai  are  ia 


pOBiession  ot  Denmari^  and  the  otiier  Scandinariaapeopli) 
hold  the  oonntiy  from  which  they  derive  thai  naniL 
It  would  seem  as  if  Europe  were  in  a  fair  way  to  boeuu 
a  German  confedaration,  or,  it  might  be,  a  Oenui 
empire.  Bat  all  over  tiu  ^d  IaUu  area  the  CfgmuH 
aiB  ceasing  to  be  Germans ;  and  beyond  that  uta,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  there  are  oilier  pec^Ies  destined  to  ^ 
a  part  in  Ae  settlement  of  (he  Weak  The  BnlgKriui,  i 
Mongolian  tribe,  have  reached  the  oonntry  betvees  tlw 
Dnieper  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  the  Czedu  at 
Bohemiana,  already  occupy  Ae  oonntty  which  now  bean 
their  name ;  tiw  Croats  are  to  the  north  of  Oe  Lombudi; 
and  otiier  Slavonio  tiibeB  have  pushed  south  to  the  cout 
of  the  Adriatic 

If  we  again  pass  down  (or  about  two  eonturie^tiie  wbolt 
scene  ia  dianged.  'Thb  Wert  Qoths  and  Eaat  Goths  bm 
almost  disappeared,— tiu  foruar  only  living  on  in  tha  littb 
kingdom  of  Astutia  in  the  north  oi  Spain  ;  to  the  sooth  U 
the  Ebro  and  tha  Doiuo  the  country  is  in  the  hsndi  oi 
Arabs,  or  Moors,  who  first  oroned  Ihe  Strait  of  Gihitllu 
in  711 ;  the  king  of  the  Emnka  ia  that  C^iailes  the  Gtei^ 
or  Chariemagn^  who  is  the  mightiest  mmardi  Eun^  hu 
seen  aiuoe  Oonstantin^  and  ha  has  noi  only  extended  bii 
kiogdcHU  on  all  sides,  but  he  has  been  ehoaen  empeicn  at 
the  Weat,  and  hia  anthori^  ia  acknowledged  from  the  Ebrt 
to  tha  Elbe,  and  from  the  North  Sea  to  Uie  Tiber.  Aset 
pditieal  power  has  arisen  in  the  pope,  or  laah*^  of  Borne, 
whose  spiritual  supremacy  ia  baj^ning  to  be  widely  nog- 
nixed.  The  Eastern  or  Byxantine  empire  is  more  and  ison 
exposed  to  the  intmsioa  of  Slavom'ana :  they  have  under  tbe 
name  of  Servians  established  a  oonuderable  kingdom  be- 
tween tb»  Adrii^  and  the  middle  Danubo,  and,  mio^sd 
with  other  races  tike  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Avar^  tiiej 
occupy  a  laise  region  to  the  iwrth  of  the  Danube.  In  tkt 
couutry  to  ttie  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  &r  east  sb  &t 
Volga,  has  grown  up  a  great  kingdom  called  the  kingdoo 
of  the  Khazars,  with  ita  capital  at  Balangiar  or  Aatnkhu; 
the  people  is  mainly  of  Ugrian  atock,  but  it  has  aeopted 
tile  Jewish  relipon,  and,  aUewii^  complete  religions  tcJot- 
tion,  is  mingled  with  representativea  of  many  nationalitiei; 
politically  it  continues  important  for  centaries  as  a  bolvait 
against  tiie  adnnee  of  the  Slav<mic  tribes  from  the  north. 
Of  all  these  states  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Volga  the  one 
tlut  showed  most  powerfully  at  the  time,  and  which  kis 
lived  most  prominently  in  historic  record,  is  nndonbtedlj 
the  empire  of  Ohailea  the  Great ;  bnt  of  all  it  was  the  fint 
to  perish:  even  the  nneleua  ol  hia  kingdom  was  divided 
into  two— that  of  the  West  Franks  and  that  of  the  Eut 
Franks. 

By  the  end  vi  the  10th  eentui7  the  map  agein  preeenb 
great  mod^catiuH.  The  Hahonutana  an  still  in  posset 
of  a  great  part  id  Spain,  and  the  northem  region  has  beoi 
broken  up  into  several  independent  atatee — the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  the  little  kingdom  m  Fampelana,  and  the  count- 
ship  of  Gkstile  m  BuigosL  The  weetem  Franks  now 
the  kingdom  of  France  with  its  capital  at  Paris,  and  «iiK> 
987  have  been  ruled  by  the  dynasty  of  Capet,  which  will 
continue  to  modem  times.  The  duchies  of  Qascooji 
Aqnitune,  Burgundy,  and  Nmmandy,  and  the  countdii(a 
of  Flanders,  Cumpagne,  and  Tonlouse^  have  been  gatbo' 
ing  strmgUi,  and  wSl  maintain  fw  centnriea  a  certam 
amount  of  independenoa  Germany  haa  recently  heams 
the  repreeentative  of  the  Boman  empire  through  the  conm- 
bon  of  Otto  the  Great  of  Saxony ;  and  Otto  IIL  ia  lanm 
plans  for  the  increase  of  the  imperial  power.  Hia  anthon:; 
ia  recognized  by  the  dukes,  not  only  of  Lonaine,  Alemanmii 
Bohemia,  and  Oarinlhia,  but  by  ^ee  of  SpoUto^  BeneveiiH 
and  Salemo)  aa  well  ,aa  by  the  NfM  Jivrnftea  of  Itslj. 
with  a  i^imM^  WmUSSiSTS^ 
Poland  and  tha  Idagdm  of  Bungaiy  are  kai  formally  sv 
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E  U  B 

illy  mbor^iutai  Betwani  G«niuny  and  Fnaca  lies 
kingdom  of  Bnrgnndy  or  Arlta,  which  mnit  not  b*  con- 
ded  'with  the  dachy  of  Bni;gn]idy,  and  whoM  liodti 
ad  from  Basel  to  ProTmce^  ucIadiuK  ill  the  lower  bub 
le  RhuDft.  Id  the  Balkan  peniniitk  the  Sen^  prin- 
'ity  maintaine  ita  independaiice,  ud  the  Bnlgariana 
extended  their  power  from  the  DauDbe  eottthwardi  to 
mopybs.  ir^nag  the  people*  to  the  eaat  the  Bwaiana 
already  the  moot  powerful^  and  the  great  empire  of 
SLbazan  hae  disappeared, 

LiriDg  the  next  fivo  centDries  Enro'pe  was  foil  (rif  hnny  to 
fro,  of  petty  itrivings  and  pIonderiDga,  of  great  wars 
tQTasioDB,  of  crueadea  and  eonqneats.  At  one  time  it 
ared  aa  if  the  Scaodinanan  peo^es  were  to  take  poesea- 
of  England,  and  at  another  ai  if  the  Engliali  were  to 
nae  mastere  of  France;  the  French  attempted  the  an- 
ition  of  Italy;  the  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  corn- 
wealths  extended  its  anthori^  orer  the  iaUods  and 
ila^d  of  Oreece ;  all  Enrope  sent  forth  its  armiea  for 
recoTery  of  the  sacred  aepuichre;  and  all  Europe  was 
[arm  at  the  advance  of  tiie  Ottoman  power.  Amidst 
he  confosion  and  conflict,  the  modem  nations  were 
ij  taking  shape  nnder  the  inflaence  of  a  rapidly 
ikg^  fendaliem,  and  Ly  the  time  we  reach  the  16di 
vtj  m  can  epeak  of  France  and  Germeny,  of  Spain 
Portngal,  <^  Poland,  Btuaia,  and  Turkey,  with  eome- 
^  of  uie  same  meaning  in  the  words  aa  Uiey  poaseesed 
he  Qreai  Berolntion. 

.  the  second  decade  of  the  1 6th  centnry  the  honse  of 
ibnrg;  in  the  person  of  Charles  T.,  attained  an  nnpre- 
ited  preponderance  Throngh  the  acti<m  of  the  laws  of 
itance  he  acqoired  the  Netherlands,  the  Spanish 
irdhy  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Anstrian 
a  of  his  paternal  grandfather;  and  in  1610  he  was 
ad  to  the  imperial  throne.  hie  abdication  he  left 
}ennan  states  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  tha  reat  <tf 
KMsesaione  to  his  eon  Philip.  Between  the  Tarions 
tries  thna  abenrdly  qnited  with  the  Spanish  crown 
I  was  no  kind  of  cohesion,  and  eren  in  a  period  of  re- 
the  association  could  hardly  hare  been  expected  to  last. 

16th  centniy  was  anything  bnt  a  period  of  repose. 

extent  of  the  new  monarchy  raised  the  riTaliy  of 
and  and  France ;  the  Torkish  power  was  dangeronaly 
easiTe  in  the  east;  and  religions  discord  added  a  new 
potent  element  of  disintegration.  War  followed  war 
apid  snccession;  and  many  of  the  moet  flourishing 
(  of  the  continent  were  laid  waste  with  a  desolation 
h  centuries  of  peace  but  partially  effaced. 

was  not  till  1648  that  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  gave 
greater  i>art  of  the  continent  another  period  of  repose, 
contest  of  which  it  was  the  immediate  tannination  left 
len  the  most  ^werfol  of  the  Scandinavian  states, 

important  acqnuitionB  from  Denmark  and  Norway, 
.  -Germany,  Busua,  and  Poland.  The  Protestant 
lerlands  and  Switzerland  were  now  formally  recognized 
dependent  In  Germany  the  house  of  Hapsburg  was 
onger  in  a  porition  of  undisputed  supremacy;  the 
ee  of  HohenxoIIem,  Saxony,  and  Wittelsbach  Iiad  all 
td  in  importance ;  and,  instead  of  a  powerfol  kingdom, 
I  was  nothing  bnt  a  "  lax  confederation  of  states,"  The 
iiity  of  Spain  was  still  acknowledged  in  Naples  and 
Tt  in  Milan  and  Sardinia,  as  well  as  in  the  Catholic 
on  of  the  Netherlands,  Teniee  was  the  principal 
e  power  In  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
al  region  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church.  France  had 
need  her  territory  by  the  acquisition  of  Alsace,  and 
ihe  most  ftmnidable  military  state  lu  the  continent 

ti^ee  kingdoms  of  the  En^h  crown  had  for  some 

been  united  under  «  eommon  dynasty.  Bnaiia  was 
rering  her  porition ;  Poland  wta  already  beginning  to 
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deeline;  the  TnAiih  ^oww  waa  loaing  gronnd  before  the 
Qermani  and  Hungarian^  and,  as  -a  natural  eonseq^oenee, 
tihe  Hungarian  kingdom  wu  gathering  strqigth. 

Ihe  rest  of  the  17Uk  centnry  was  mainly  remarkable  for 
the  serin  of  wars  wiUi  which  the  name  of  Louie  ZIT.  of 
France  is  more  immediately  aaaoeiatad.  They  produced 
in  the  long  run  comparatiTely  small  alterations  in  the 
partitioning  of  territory^  aa  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  in 
the  main  an  instrument  of  reetoration.  CM  much  greater 
effect  was  the  death  of  Charlee  IL  of  Spain  in  1 700,  followed 
aa  it  was  by  the  war  of  the  Spanish  snooeeucMi,  in  which 
all  the  principal  states  were  more  or  less  embroiled.  At 
the  cloee  of  the  contest  the  Bourbons  of  France  got  poB> 
session  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Parma ;  the  Anstrian  bruich 
of  the  house  of  Hapebnrg  obteined  the  Spanish  Netherlandsj 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan ;  the  Pmssiau  kingd<»n  of  the 
Hohenxollems  was  formally  recognized  and  itn  territoiy 
increased ;  the  duke  of  SaToy  became  king  of  Sardinia ; 
and  England  secured  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  The  principal  effect  of  the  wonderful  campaigns 
of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  was  to  leave  hia  country  in  a 
condition  so  exhausted  that,  at  the  peace  of  1 720-1,  it  had 
to  give  up  a  great  part  of  what  it  bad  acquired  during  the 
l7Ui  centuiy.  A  totally  different  result  attended  the 
equally  daring  bat  more  poUtio  enterprises  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  who  greatly  increased  tus  territory  and  seenred 
for  his  kingdom  a  brilliant  future  in  Europe;  About  the 
same  time,  under  Peter  the  Great,  Rnsaia  waa  making  etan 
quests  both  in  south  and  north,  and  was  ivepariag  to 
take  her  place  aide  by  side  with  the  western  powers. 

In  the  latter  half  ci  the  18th  centniy,  ot,  morepreeiBely, 
about  the  year  1785,  the  political  map  preeented  the  follow- 
ing divisions.  The  Gwman  empire  nnder  Joeeph  IL 
^tended  over  an  area  of  about  265,120  aquare  miles,  had 
a  population  of  upwards  of  26,000,000,  and  eonaisfed  of 
no  fewer  than  289  states,  of  which  61  were  free  cities. 
The  portion  of  the  Austrian  poMeseions  which  was  not 
included  in  the  empire,  had  an  area  of  152,000  square  mileat 
and  a  popuktion  of  9,260,000 ;  and  tiie  coireiroondbg 
portion  of  Russia  had  an  area  of  29,764  square  nmee^  and 
a  population  of  1,600,000.  To  France,  at  that  time  under 
Louis  XYL,  belonged  no  less  than  201,970  square  miles, 
and  a  popuUtion  of  26,000,000.  The  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britun  and  Ireland  numbered  no  more  than  12,000,000; 
and  Spain,  with  her  area  of  195,600  square  miles,  had  only 
about  10,600,000.  Italy  was  broken  up  among  eleven 
states,  and  her  total  popnlation  was  estimated  at  1 6, 250,000. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  inclnded  the  island  of 
Sicfly  and  all  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  peninsula  as  far 
north  aa  Terracina  in  the  west  and  Ascoli  in  the  east ;  to 
ths  north  lay  the  States  of  the  Church,  extending  in  the 
east  to  tiie  mouth  of  the  Vo,  and  in  the  west  to  the  borders 
of  Tuscany ;  Tuscany  in  its  turn  was  conterminous  with 
the  territoiy  <A  Lnoca  and  the  dnchy  of  Modena ;  to  tiie 
west  of  Modena  lay  the  territory  of  Genoa  and  the  dnchy 
of  Fanna ;  the  dnchy  of  Milan  stretched  along  the  nccthem 
half  of  the  valley  of  tiie  Po  horn  Lncamo  to  Mirandola ; 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  inclnded  Savoy  and  all  the  conntiy 
westwArds  to  the  frontiera  at  Switzerland  and  Franoe ; 
and  the  republio  of  Venice  stretched  its  authority  from 
Lucca  in  the  weet  to  AquOeia  in  the  east  u  u  alcmg 
the  Dalmatian  coast  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Narenta. 
Thd  republic  of  the  united  Netherlands  had  7290  square 
miles  of  territoiy,  and  3,260,000  of  a  population.  Iforway 
was  poL'tically  united  with  Denmark;  and  the  king  of 
Denmark,  Christian  TIL,  conseqnentiy  hdd  away  over  an 
area  01165,880  sqnare  mileB,  and  a  population  of  2,260,000. 
The  Swedish  territory  was  abont  288,860  sqnue-anilea,  bnt> 
the  pwnlation  was  only  8,000,000^^ ,  Jflf|ftW?|'^tji^''@^  IC 
14,880,  with  l,760,00a  inhabitantft    The  lepnUio 
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Fiiland,  ia  spite  of  the  partation  of  1772,  by  vhieh  it  lost 
6600  sqaore  miles,  still  possessed  a  territory  of  upwards 
of  323,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
14,000,000.  Russia  held  1,593,300  square  miles,  and 
Turkey  about  245,000;  and  their  respectLTO  popnlatioiia 
amouDted  to  25,000,000  and  15,000,000.^ 

In  1769  the  great  French  Revolution  had  fairly  com- 
menced, and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  the  hiatoiy 
of  Europe  is  little  more  than  a  histoiy  of  France  and  her 
friends,  and  fVance  and  her  foes.  Nerer  since  the  inTBsiona 
of  the  Germanic  nations  had  there  been  such  a  complete 
oTertuming  of  all  existing  political  arrangements  as  was 
effected  b;  the  daring  despotism  of  NajMleon.  In  1812 
the  Frendi  empire  included,  not  only  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Luxemboutg,  but  also  the  whole  country  to 
the  left  of  the  Rhine,  the  mainland  of  Sardinia,  part  of 
Modena^  Tuscany,  and  Rome,  Qeneva,  Nanfchatel,  and 
Valais — a  total  area  of  no  less  than  339,000  square  miles, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  42,366,000.  The  35  atatee 
of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  including  the  kingdoms 
of  Westphalia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  WQrtembe^  the  grand 
dnohiea  of  E^nkfott,  Bei|;,  Baden,  Heaae,  and  Wuriburg, 
were  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon;  a  ^milar  position 
was  htid  by  the  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  NapUa,  by  Blyna 
and  the  grand  dnehy  <d  Warsaw;  and  French  inflaence  was 
paramount  in  Swttaerkiid,  Proisia,  Austria,  oiul  Denmark. 
Engluid  and  Bum  were  the  only  truly  ind^jwident  atatea 
of  teal  political  importance;  Spain  and  Ftntogal  were  fight- 
ing lof  tiieir  existence;  and  Sweden  on  1^  one  band,  and 
Tvakny  on  the  other,  were  practically  outaide  ot  Europe^ 

At  the  great  mmiarchical  oongreas  of  Tienna,  on  attempt 
waa  bade  to  restore  nearly  OTeiything  that  tiie  Barolntion 
had  ludoneb  Anatria  recoreiea  Eaat  Golida  btm  RoBaoa, 
and  Tyrol  and  Saliburg  from  Bawla;  and  in  oompen- 
aation  for  Belgium,  ahe  obtained  the  Lombordo- 
Venetian  kingdom  of  Italy,  aa  well  aa  Dolmatift  and  Farma. 
A  kingdom  of  the  Nedierianda  was  oonotmcted  out  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Qeiman  dndiy  of  Lnxembonrg. 
The  kingdom  iA  Sardioia  waa  raitoted  to  "^etor  Enunannal 
and  strengAened  bgr  the  addition  Oenoa ;  and  Hodena 
and  Tuacanj  were  aaugned  the  one  to  Doke  Francis 
IV.  and  the  other  to  Ferdinand  the  brother  of  the 
Austrian  emperor.  Najdee  and  Sicily,  as  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  were  given  back  to  the  former  king 
Ferdinand;  Spain  and  Portugal  to  Ferdinand  TIL  and 
the  house  of  Bntganu  reepectively.  Rngaia  incorporated 
Finland,  Bessarabia,  part  of  Mcddavia,.  &c. ;  tiie  kingdom 
of  Poland  was  goremed  under  RuMian  raaerainty  by 
a  vice-king,  with  a  free  coostituti<m;  Oraeow  was  declared 
a  free  state  under  the  protection  of  Aoitria,  Russia,  and 
Pmssia.  Switzerland  waa  allowed  to  retain  its  fedaro- 
tive  system,  and  its  neutrality  waa  guaranteed.  PmaBia  not 
only  got  what  she  had  lost  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  re- 
ceived a  part  of  F<dand,  including  Dantnc  and  Poeen,  the 
half  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  a  flourishing  territory 
on  the  middle  and  lower  Rhine ;  Bavaria  obUined  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  and  Hanover,  augmented  by  East 
Frisia,  was  made  a  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  a  German 
empire  being  rendered  impracticable  the  particularist 
tendenctea  of  several  of  the  lai^r  atatea,  a  Carman  con- 
federation, or  Deutsches  Bund,  was  subatituted,  under  the 
presidency  of  Francis  of  Austria  and  his  auecassota.  The 
diet  of  this  oonfederation  had  iU  seat  at  Frankfori-on-the- 
Maine,  and  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  no  fewer  than 
38  sovereign  states,  which,  besides  the  German  dominion  of 
Austria,  included  the  five  kingdoms  of  ^tissia,  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  Saxony,  and  WOrtembe^  the  electoral  principality 
of  Hease-Caasel,  seven  gnnd-duchiaa,  nine  duchies,  ton  prin- 
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cipalities,  the  landgravate  of  Hesse-Homburj^  and  Uie  toa 
free  cities,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibed 
England  obtained  poeaesaion  of  Malta  in  the  Heditemnm 
and  of  Heligoland  off  the  Danish  coast ;  and  the  loniu 
islands  were  placed  under  an  English  protectorate. 

And  now  a  new  facial  period  of  absolutism  threatened 
to  invade  Europe.  Alexander  of  Russia,  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  and  Francis  of  Austria  united  in  a  Eolj 
Alliance,  which,  based,  perhaps  honestly  enongh,  on  tiie 
noblest  hnmanitarian  professions,  proved  practictllf  u 
association  for  the  strict  preservation  of  the  royal  preio 
gative  against  the  encroacbmenta  of  the  praple.  The  fn- 
miss  of  constitutional  government  made  by  man;  of  tki 
sovereigns  to  their  subjects  was  forgotten  or  ignwed,  tsi 
even  when  a  constitution  was  granted  it  was  uot  anfre- 
qnently  another  form  of  despotic  machinery.  Tba  him- 
bona  bonrbonized  in  France  and  Spain,  and  the  pcdic;  cf 
Mettenuch  was  dominant  in  Austria  and  Italy.  The  jn^ 
did  his  best  to  reatoxe  tiie  supremacy  of  tiie  clergy  \fj  coo- 
cordata  with  the  aercral  atatea  of  Catholic  Enn^;  Dh 
Jesuits  ware  reestablished,  and  soon  rveovered  a  lup 
part  of  tkur  influence ;  and  even  the  Knights  of  &  Job 
were  called  back  to  a  futile  eziatenoa 

But  the  prindplea  of  the  Berolnlion  wen  not  dead;  dMj 
only  slumbered,  and  before  long  they  gave  ugns  of  avakmj^ 
Nuthw  the  pi^tioal  disttibntion  of  &a  European  territory 
established  b^  the  Congreaa  of  Vienna,  nor  ths  poliliG^ 
doettines  wluch  moiaty  conditioned  the  distribution,  wn 
dertittfld  to  endure.  The  July  revolution  in  Fiance  (183D), 
whiehdrore  oat  Charlea  X.  and  inteodnoed  the  oonstibdiMl 
gorenineiit  of  Lous  Philippe^  was  a  ugnol  of  chuga  h 
ue  same  year  the  independenoe  of  Greece  was  peraeneDtlr 
seenred,  after  the  treaty  of  Adriaaople  had  dosed  the  Bno- 
Turkish  war ;  and  the  sqiaratiMi  itf  Bel^nm  ftaa  BflSnd 
was  recc^irad  by  thefive  gnat  powers  in  the  Londoa  ceo- 
ferenee.  A  great  etmg{^  for  "fti'*na^  exiatence  bmitoit 
in  Poland— only,  however,  to  end  in  its  complete  incoipon- 
tion  with  Russia.  By  1848  coustitntioualism  had  nude  no 
small  progress ;  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  were^  indeed, 
as  absolutist  as  ever,  but,  besides  England,  France,  ud 
Switzerluid,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  Belgium, 
Norway  and  Swedra,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  the  greatei 
number  of  the  minor  German  states  had  all  attained  a  oe^ 
tain  amount  of  political  freedom.  In  Gwmon;,  Daki 
Chariea  AugnatuB  of  Saxe-Weimar  had  given  his  subject! 
a  constitution  as  early  as  1816;  Nassau,  Bavaria,  ud 
Baden  followed  the  example  in  1818 ;  and  after  Tioteut  dis- 
turbances the  people  of  Wiirt^mberg  secured  the  same  pnn- 
legea.  If  the  July  revolution  of  1830  had  been  potent  nmdi 
more  potent  was  the  more  radical  revolution  of  Febraur 
1848.  The  storm  swept  over  the  Continent,  and  when  it 
hadceasedtbepoliticataspectofEuropehadchanged.  'By&i 
dreadful  **  Days  of  March,"  the  king  of  Pnisaia,  Frederick 
William  IV.,  was  forced  to  become  a  "  constitnticuul 
king,"  and  a  national  assembly  was  soon  after  instituted. 
In  Austria,  Mettemicfahadtoflee  for  his  life,  and  Ferdinand 
waa  conatrained  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  LibenU- 
In  Italy,  Rome  expelled  the  pope  and  declared  itself  a  re- 
public ;  Sicily  expelled  the  Bourbons  and  chose  the  ivii 
of  Oenoa  as  their  king;  and  the  northern  states  rc«d 
aguost  A.ustrian  domination,  A  reaction,  however,  kmc  : 
again  set  in.  France  passed  from  a  republican  to  a  lironpj 
monarchical  government;  the  Fmssian  king  cancelled liii 
constitution  and  issued  another  in  its  stead  ;  Austria  vu 
successful  in  putting  down  the  Hungarian  and  Bohentisn 
patriots  and  inflicting  a  terrible  revenge ;  and  Italy  sav 
defeat  of  the  army  of  Charlea  Albert,  and  had  to  submit 
again  to  Austrian  despotiem  in  Lomb^y,  papal  despotiaa 
in  Rome,  and  Bouibon.dei^otiam-^ui.  Siii|ijr--und  Nspl* 
The  hope  of  a  real  Gennan  unity  hoied*^  oonstitatioBtl 
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pnnciplea,  wliieli  liad  boeo  TaUed  hj  the  great  Frankfort 
parliament)  died  away ;  Aostria  irai  bUU  in  the  asoendant, 
and  under  her  co  ante  nance  aod  support  all  liberal  move* 
menta  were  Tiolentlj  suppreaaed  in  the  sooth  Germaa  states. 
The  first  great  disturbance  of  the  sullen  and  sultry  peace 
vhich  settled  down  over  Europe  was  occasioned  by  the 
claim  of  Russia  to  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek  Christians 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  her  inrasion  of  the  Danobian 
principalities.   England  and  France  determined  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  Turkey,  and  the  Crimean  war  was  the  re- 
sult.   By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  closed  the  contest 
(March  1856),  Russia  ceded  a  small  piece  of  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube,  the  navigation  of  the  rirer  was  de- 
clared free,  tloldaria  and  Wallachia  were  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  Russian  surrender  and  placed  along  with 
Sarvia  nnder  the  protection  of  the  contracting  powers,  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  was  established.    The  real 
power  of  Turkey  was  hardly  increased;  and  in  1859  she 
bad  to  utter  useless  protests  against  the  principalities  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which  united  into  one  under  the 
name  of  Roumania,  and  chose  Alexander  Cusa,  a  Moldavian 
noblemen,  as  their  chief.   The  Italian  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
which  had  joined  in  the  Crimean  war  as  an  ally  of  England 
and  France,  was  soon  to  play  a  much  more  brilliant  part  in 
Europa    With  the  powerful  assistance  of  France  it  drove 
Austria  out  of  Lombudy,  and  practically  secured  the  leader- 
ship among  the  states  of  Italy.    In  1860  the  first  Italian 
parliament  contained  representatives,  not  only  of  Sardiuia 
and  Lombardy,  but  also  of  Tnsoany,  Modena,  Parma,  and 
the  Roman  Legations,  all  these  states  having  voted,  by 
general  suffrage  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  Sardinia.  The 
same  yeaf  saw  the  marvellous  campaigns  of  Garibaldi; 
and  on  the  17tb  March  1861  Victor  Emmanuel  waa  recog- 
nized as  king  of  Italy  by  all  the  Italian  states  except 
Austrian  Venetia  and  the  city  of  Rome.    In  1864  another 
important  alteration  of  political  boundaries  was  effected  in 
the  north.    The  provinces  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  occapied 
by  a  partly  Danish  and  partly  Uennan  population,  were 
conquered  by  the  united  forces  of  the  German  confederation. 
Before  long  it  waa  evident  that  Prussia  meant  to  appro- 
priate  them  to  herself  as  of  great  service  to  the  development 
of  her  marine.    By  the  Gastein  convention  of  1865  it  was 
arranged  that  the  government  of  Schleswig  should  fall  to 
Prussia  and  that  of  Holstein  to  Anstria,  while  Lauenborg 
was  yielded  to  Prussia  for  2^  millions  of  Danish  rixdollars. 
This  treaty,  however,  proved  only  a  very  temporary  settle- 
ment,— the  real  question  at  issue  being  whether  Prussia  or 
Austria  waa  to  be  the  dominant  power  in  Germany.  The 
diet,  which,  according  to  the  treaty    Vienna,  onght  to  have 
been  arbiter  between  them,  was  too  weak  to  give  effect  to 
any  deosion:  it  sided  with  Austria,  and  mobilized  its  army 
by  the  daeree  of  14th  July.   By  3d  July  1866  the  £ate  of 
Germany  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  Eciniggrfitz  or 
Ssdowa,  and  on  the  23d  ffif  Auguat  the  treaty  of  Prague 
was  signed.    The  Austrians  ce^  the  Venetian  territory 
to  the  Italians  (who  had  naturally  seised  the  opportunity  of 
the  wai),  gave  up  their  claim  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  pro- 
mised to  reoogniKi  the  German  confederation  and  any  terri- 
torial eha^^  effacted  within  its  limits.   In  186&-67  the 
confederation  was  conetitnted,  under  the  direction  of  Frnssia, 
to  ittolode  all  the  German  atatea  to  the  north  ^  the  Maine ; 
they  were  to  hare  one  common  federal  legislation  and  a 
federal  umy,  while  in  ereiything  Frnssia  was  to  hare  the 
preenunence.    The  dnel^  of  Lnzemboniig  in  the  same 
years  threatened  to  inTolTO  Europe  in  a  new  war,  as  Prunia 
refused  to  permit  its  transfer  by  the  king  of  H<^iand  to  the 
French  emperor ;  bnt  peace  was  secured  by  a  conference 
of  the  great  powers  in  London  (May  1867),  who  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  the  territory  and  aeoured  the  diamantiing 
.of  ita  fortresses. 


Another  step  in  the  unification  of  Germany  was  taken  iu 
1868  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  Zollverein  or  customs 
union.  Meanwhile  Austria  had  been  turning  her  attention 
to  her  domestic  difficulties,  and  had  settled  the  moat  im- 
portant by  tiie  recognition  of  the  autonomy  of  Hungary, 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  asaociated  with  Austria  proper 
on  equal  terms.  In  June  18G7  Francis  Joseph  and  his  con- 
sort were  formally  crowned  at  PcHth  as  king  and  queen  of 
Huugeiy.  The  year  1870  saw  the  completion  of  Italian 
unity  by  the  occupation  and  annexation  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
and,  what  was  of  still  greater  consequence  to  Europe  at  large, 
the  rise  of  a  dispute  between  France  and  Prussia  about  tite 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Sj^ain.  The  matter  was  of  little 
real  moment  to  either,  but  the  French  Qovemment  was 
eager  for  the  fray,  and  Prussia  waa  not  slow  to  take  up  the 
gage.  If  the  strength  of  the  two  combatants  be  considered, 
the  terrible  conflict  was  soon  over.  The  German  troops, 
who  had  crossed  the  frontier  in  August  1870,  entered  Paria 
in  Match  1871 ;  the  preliminary  peace  had  been  signed  at 
Versailles  in  February ;  and  the  final  peace  was  concluded 
10th  Hay.  Prussia's  position  in  Germany  and  Europe  was 
established,  and  her  king  had  been  recognised  as  emperor 
of  the  German  confederation  on  18th  June,  in  the  palace 
of  Versailles.  Europe  again  enjoyed  peace  for  a  few  years ; 
but  in  1877  Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey,  ostensibly  as 
protector  of  the  Christian  populations  who  weie  suffering 
from  the  anarchy  of  her  govemmeut.  Xn  Europe  and 
Armenia  the  conflict  continued  with  growing  success  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  till  the  preliminary  peace  of  San  Slefano. 
The  alterations  demanded  by  Russia  were  of  the  most  Sweep- 
ing kind,  and  would  practically  have  removed  Turkey  from 
the  rank  of  a  European  power,  as  the  territory  to  be  left 
nnder  her  control  was  both  of  small  extent  and  discon- 
tinuous. The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  on  such  conditions 
waa  strongly  opposed  by  the  British  Government,  and  for  a 
time  it  almost  appeared  as  if  Europe  were  to  be  involved 
in  a  far  more  terrible  war  than  that  which  had  come  to  a 
close.  After  much  political  finessing  it  was  at  length 
decided  that  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  submitted  to 
an  international  congress,  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
various  powers  aceoiun^y  met  at  Berlin  on  Thursday,  13th 
June  1878. 

.  Such  in  the  most  meagre  outline  are  the  prindpal  changes 
in  the  political  distribution  of  tiie  territory  of  Europe.  A 
clearer  idea  of  the  rise  of  the  several  powers  of  the  present 
time  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  eqnally  rapid 
survey. 

Great  Britain  b^an  in  the  little  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Wesse^  which,  according  to  the  usual  account,  dates  from 
Cerdic's  settlement  in  619  a.d.,  and  by  880  had  extended 
its  authority  as  far  north  as  the  Fortii  and  Clyde.  The 
remoter  portions  of  this  territory  afterwards  gravitated  nsw 
to  England  and  now  to  Scotlend,  till  at  last  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  kingdoms  became  what  they  still  remain. 
Wales  was  subjugated  by  Edward  I.  in  1263 ;  and  the 
conquest  of  Ireluid,  begun  in  1169  nnder  Henry  it,  was 
completed  by  1610.  Tb»  English  and  Scottish  erowns 
were  united  on  the  accession  of  James  of  Scotland  to  tho 
English  throne  in  1603,  and  the  two  countries  became 
politically  one  by  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Jbelimd  in  the  English  parliament  dates  uilj 
from  1801. 

France  practically  had  its  commencement  when  Hugh 
Capet  united  the  dnehy  ctf  Frandavith  the  minor  tonitMiea 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  patty  Garolingian  kings,  and 
established  the  capital  at  Puis.  Ita  subsequent  growth 
was  very  gradual,  and  the  successive  addition^  were  oMained 
partly  by  conqneet,  partiy  V^?^Sf^^1®?§a<^ 
matnmonial allianoefc  TliuipLimi^itheauehy  luwm; 
Philip  Augustus  secured  poeseasion  of  ^joU|  Maine, 
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Tunnina,  and  Poitott,  and  of  Kormanj/,  YennaQdois, 
Ale&fon,  Annrgna,  andETreox;  StLouiaobligodtliaeoiiat 
of  Tcraloaaa  not  odIj  to  give  up  part  of  hii  temtorj,  but  tUo 
to  racogniie  the  rareraionary  righta  of  the  crown ;  Philip 
IV.  added  the  conntaliip  of  LTODoaii^  and  John  inoorporated 
ChampagDO  and  Brie,  ^th  the  accaaaion  of  the  house  of 
Valola  the  doeh^  of  tltat  name  natnndlj  became  part  of 
the  njal  domain,  and  ahortlj  afterwarda  Daupliini  was 
obtained  from  the  ohildleaa  Hubert  II  The  long  EngliBh 
wan  intempted  the  adfanee  and  (Uamembered  the  king- 
dom, and  it  waa  not  till  1400  that  the  king  of  Fnnea  was 
again  in  poeaeaaion  <^  bia  fall  inheritance,  In  1177  the 
great  dnehy  itf  Ba^nd^  waa  incorporated  with  the  ciovd  ; 
FroTanoa^  the  Boalninaia,  and  licudy  were  all  acquired  in 
14S1 ;  and  in  1488  the  death  of  the  last  duke  of  Brittany 

raved  the  way  for  the  incoiporation  of  hie  dnehy.  Henry 
V.  branght  part  of  IXvnm,  Beam,  and  Foix;  Louis 
XIIL  united  Artna  with  the  orown;  tod  Loufv  XIT. 
aeenred  not  only  the  greater  part  of  Aleaee,  but  alao  French 
Flandera,  and  Fran<£e  Cornt^  Coiaica,  which  had  been 
eonqoered  from  Genoa  in  1768,  and  Angnon  and  ^e 
YeDaisstD,  which  had  been  held  by  the  pope^  were  incor- 
porated in  1791. 

Aoatria  was  originally  a  mark  established  by  Charlee  the 
Qreat  for  the  .defence  of  Bavaria  against  the  ATara.  It 
was  made  a  duchy  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1 106,  and  in 
1192  waa  increased  by  the  addition  of  Styria.  The  acqui- 
sition of  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  end  Trieste  took  place  in  the 
I4th  century;  and  in  1463  the  duchy  waa  maide  an  arch- 
duchy by  the  emperor  Frederick.  Dalmatia  waa  gabied  by 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  in  1S08;  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and 
Sileaia,  by  the  marriage  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
brother  of  Charles  v.,  with  the  Hungarian  princess  in 
1 526 ;  Galicia  and  Lodomeria  at  tbe  partition  of  Poland  in 
1773;  antf  BukoTina  from  Turkey  in  1778. 

The  present  German  em[Hre  dates,  aa  haa  been  seen, 
only  from  1672.  Prussia,  conquer^  from  the  pagan 
Slaronians  by  tbs  Teutonic  kuighta  d  the  13th  centniy, 
waa  in  1S28  gnuted  by  the  Polish  king  Sigismuud  t  aa  an 
hereditaiy  duchy  to  Albert  of  Brandenberg  and  in  1611 
became  independent  of  tlit  Foliah  orown.  In  1701  Duke 
Frederick  waa  permitted  by  the  emperor  to  aasnme  the 
title  of  king  of  Prussia;  and  under  his  grandson  Frederick 
the  Qreat  the  territory  of  the  new  kingdom  waa  increased 
hj  Bilesia  and  large  parts  of  Poland,  In  1866  HaCover, 
Heaae-Casael,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort  were  annexed. 

The  battle  of  Morgarteu  in  1316  aeenred  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Foreat  Cantona  of  Switzerland ;  and  in 
1352  the  firat  real  confederation  waa  formed  by  Schwy^ 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Olarus,  Zug,  and  Bern, 
^rgau  or  Argorta  and  Tbnrgau  or  Thurgovia  were  annexed 
in  1415,  and  Ticino  or  Teasin  in  1418.  Soleure  or 
Solothumand  Freiburg  or  Fribourg  joined  the  confederacy 
in  1481,  Basel  and  Schaffhausen  la  1601,  and  Appencsll 
in  1513;  Bt  Oall,  Qeneva,  Ncufchatel  or  Neneuborg, 
Valais  or  Wallis,  and  the  Orisons  or  Oraubanden  shortly 
afterwarda  became  aasodated  atatea;  and  in  1536  Yaud  or 
Waadt  was  conquered  from  the  dnkea  of  Savoy. 

ThB  kingdom  of  Spain  waa  formed  by  the  union  of 
Caatile  and  Aragon  in  1479.  C^tile  had  become  a  king- 
dom in  1033,  and  had  succeasively  incorporated  Toledo, 
Leon,  and  Galicia;  and  Aragon,  which  repreunted  the 
older  kingdom  of  Sobrarre,  had  gradually  got  possession 
of  Catalonia  and  the  countship  of  Barcelona,  Valencia, 
Majorca,  MiuOTca,  and  Iviga.  The  conquest  of  Granada  in 
1492  and  of  Navarre  in  1612  completed  the  territorial 
extension.  Portugal,  which  haa  more  than  once  been  in- 
corporated with  Spain,  waa  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1 1 39. 

The  beginningi  of  the  BoaaiaD  empire  are  usually  traced 
to  a  body'of  ikandinaviui  adventurera  in  the  9th  centniy. 


t  but  the  real  commeucoment  of  the  preaant  monarcl;  iitb 
grand  duchy  of  Uoacow,  which,  in  the  14th  century,  uodtt 
Iran  Kalita,  began  to  be  paramount  among  the  nmi 
Buasian  prinripatitieiL  During  the  next  200  yian  Ihw 
were  gradually  aubdued,  the  last  and  greatest  of  il^ 
Novgorod,  being  incorporated  ia  1478.  In  16S4ihacUii 
of  tbe  Zaporogian  Coaaacka  f«e(^iiad  the  IIubhu  mpii- 
macy,  aud  Smolenak  and  part  of  White  BnisU  itn 
acnezed.  In  1721  Livonu,  Eathonia,  IjigetmanUad,  mi 
part  of  Finland  were  ceded  by  Sweden;  in  1742  aaoUn 
part  of  Finland' waa  added;  ia  1772  the  nortbemul 
eastern  pOTtiona  of  White  Rnaaia,  and  in  1774  Au^ 
Kertch,  Yenikale,  and  Kinbnm,  The  whole  td  thsCtim 
waa  incorporated  in  178S,  and  ten  yeua  after,  VoOijiii, 
Poddia,  and  the  goremment  of  Uinak,  The  yen  17IS 
aaw  the  annexation  of  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  Bamiptii, 
and  the  firet  decade  of  the  19th  century  the  saeceMn 
incorporation  of  Qeo^i^  Uingrelia,  and  the  remaisda  o( 
Fioland.  Imeritia  waa  added  in  1810,  Bessarabia  in  1811, 
and  the  duchy  of  Wataaw  in  1810 ;  and  t'aa  coeqnHtil 
ths  Caucasian  region  waa  oompleted  in  1859-1864. 

The  Scandinavian  lungdoma  date  from  the  8th  aid  Stk 
centuries ;  and  their  territory  has  been  at  various  ptiio^ 
very  differently  distributed  among  themselvea  An  UBit 
gamation  was  effected  by  the  union  of  Calmer  in  l^, 
and  Usted  till  1524.  The  present  union  of  NoivijiW 
Sweden  dates  from  the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814. 

To  no  man,  however  vaet  his  experienea  andviiisdlii 
sympathiea,  ia  it  granted  to  form  even  an  appioxiflttb 
eatimate  of  all  the  multitudinous  forcee  that  are  at  vad 
within  the  limita  of  a  aingla  country,  aud  atiU  less  is  it  p» 
nble  to  form  audi  an  eeUmate  if  the  field  of  obssmtiu 
indude  the  heterogeneona  activitiea  of  such  an  am  h 
Europe.  The  local  current  ia  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  gtu- 
ral,  and  the  recoil  of  the  wave  for  the  retreat  of  the  tidt 
StUl  there  are  movemonta  and  tendencies  which  IptmUub- 
selves  ou  the  notice  of  eveu  the  auperficial  obeerver,  aboa! 
who»  present  potency  there  can  be  no  question,  wbtten: 
antagonistic  teudenciee  may  be  eecietly  gathering  ttrtugt^ 
below  the  aurface  or  in  the  remoter  parte  of  the  area.  Of 
aeveral  of  tiieee  mention  more  or  ten  distinct  has  almdj 
been  made,  but  it  may  be  well  to  attempt  a  more  ^rvtemtit 
aurvey. 

We  have  seen  that  nationalism  is  powerfully  at  koA  ; 
the  tendency  to  give  practical  application  in  the  politial 
domain  to  the  priudple  familiarily  expressed  in  the  phnw 
qvi  t€  reuembU  iauemUt,  Inrda  of  a  feather  Bock  togellxt- 
The  Bo-called  nations  of  Europe  are  still  in  painful  procai 
of  formation, — aome  in  one  stage  and  some  in  another,  bit 
all  without  exception  veiy  imperfectly  organized.  Ai  ■ 
mere  vocable  the  word  nation  is  old  enough,  hot  ti' 
thought  which  it  now  vaguely  expresses  ia  a  thought  tliit 
men  are  but  beginning  to  think.  Europe  haa  had  in 
tribes  and  kingdoms,  its  village-communities,  its  citioi 
ita  Achiean  leagues,  its  Hanseatic  confederations,  tti  n- 
publica,  ita  empires ;  it  ia  only  developing  its  nations.  Heac: 
in  part  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  satisfactory  de6nitiu 
of  nationality ;  and  hence  the  endless  collisions  and  a» 
fusioua  that  arise  in  the  practical  application  of  ''^ 
principle.  If  all  people  of  the  aame  blood  spoke  the  wb! 
language,  held  tbe  same  religion,  and  occupied  conlinnoiD 
territory,  the  whole  question  would  be  solved.  Bet, » 
has  been  seen,  this  ia  as  far  aa  possible  from  being  the 
in  Europe  ;  and  neither  blood,  nor  langnago,  nor  religi^' 
nor  continuity  of  territory  can  be  accepted  aa  maatet  of  im  - 
practical arrangement  The  prindple  of  nationaliuD  Id 
consequently  to  work  by  compromise.  It  eorMtimS 
appears  as  a  restorative  and  conservative,  aometimei  u  ^ 
innovating  aud  creative  iorce^yaAd«i9  attamA  to  insiil  ^ 
it  shall  be  exduaively  this  or  that  ia  cartttm  to  be  aboritn 
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Hero  it  u  uQ  ttia  utlo  of  the  weak  and  ojjpressed,  and  seems 
liumEiDe  and  benign ;  there  on  tho  aide  of  the  strong  and 
dsspotic,  an4  seems  ctcra  and  cnieL  In  spite  c£  all 
difficulties  and  opposition  it  is  making  rapid  progress,  and 
ia  likely  to  be  a  powerful  factor  in  Europe  for  generations 
io  come,-~building  np  political  unities,  refaabilitating  de- 
cadent languages,  and  calling  new  literatures  into  life. 
Greece  and  Italy,  Belgium  and  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 
Koumania,  are  tostimonies  of  its  power  in  the  past  decades 
cf  the  century :  who  will  say  what  it  will  have  accom- 
plished before  the  century  I's  done  t 

As  a  natural  complement  of  nationaUam  wo  have  interna- 
tionalism, which  in  certain  aspects  may  be  regarded  as  a 
stage  in  the  progress  to  cosmopolitanism.  Just  in  propor- 
tion 83  the  Tarioua  nations  develop  and  recognize  tiieir 
national  individuality  they  become  cooscions  of  their  tme 
relations  to  each  other,  and  find  the  necessity  of  regulating 
their  mutual  intercourse  and  common  activity ;  isolation  is 
impossible.  Beciprocity  must  increase  with  the  capacities 
and  desires  of  each :  there  are  many  things  which  can  be 
attained  only  by  concerted  action  or  division  of  labour. 
The  tendency  of  intematiimalism  is  displayed  in  the  purely 
political  domain  by  the  growth  of  international  law^  and 
the  gradual  endeavours  ^ter  a  system  by  which  intema- 
tiond  disputes  may  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  diacuasion 
rather  than  by  armaments  and  devastation.  That  it  will 
end  before  long  in  something  like  a  confederation  of 
European  states  the  optimist  believes  and  the  philanthropist 
hopes.  Every  European  congress  familiarises  the  idea  and 
establishes  the  habit  In  the  social  domtun  the  tendency 
is  equally  potent  Facilities  of  travel  and  accumulation  of 
wealth  are  annually  leading  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
citizens  of  one  country  to  make  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  citiz^  of  another.  Ignorance  and  bipotiy  are  natar- 
ally  lessened,  thongh  there  are  indeed  an  igiwnaee  uid  a 
bigotry  which  return  bom  abroad  onlj  more  ignorant  and 
bigoted  than  befoia  It  needs  no  special  inn^  to  ncogniza 
tisB  importanoo  to  the  great  progress  of  the  world  of  aaeh 
an  innovation  as  the  nulway  j  but  it  woold  nqidre  more 
than  human  grasp  ai  intdbot  to  estimate  the  enwnunu 
extent  and  compwd^  of  its  inflnenoBu  ft  ia  the  one  touch 
<d  art  vhioh  will  make  the  whole  worid  kin.  As  a  mighty 
nphsaval  lifts  an  amhipelago  of  islands  into  a  coDtiiien^  so 
is  th^  one  power  heavii^  Earope  into  unify.  Hie  move- 
ment is  perii^  nuMtnotioeable  in  mattetsa  Utile  intrinac 
importuuN  aa  in  the  giadnal  dyin^  oat  of  wdaonsl  end 

Srovincial  eostnmei  before  the  invaaumB  of  Fluinan  taste : 
Qt  to  the  philanthropist  nothing  oin  be  munteresting 
that  either  indicates  or  accelerates  the  advance.  In 
literatnre  and  art  we  have  a  still  more  important  de- 
velopment of  internationalism;  for  it  was  in  this  domain 
that  it  first  made  itself  powerfully  felt  Though  Spain, 
France,  England,  Oermany,  and  Holland  have  each  given 
birth  to  distioet  schools  of  painting,  the  influence  of 
Italy  luts  been  paramount  from  the  be^nning ;  and  thongh 
the  literatnxee  of  the  several  countries  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  much  that  is  (dianwteriBtioal&  local 
and  national,  they  have  all  been  beaed  more  or  lees  dinotfy 
on  the  classicfd  work  of  Oreece  end  Borne,  and  nnde^one 
continual  modifioatums  from  their  mutual  interaction.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  what  would  have  been  the  progress  of 
English  literature  apart  from  the  influence  ol  Dante  and 
Boccaccio,  or,  in  later  times,  the  progress  of  French  litera- 
''iiure  if  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries  had  received  no 
inspiration  from  this  side  tiie  OhanneL  To  write  the  history 
of  any  literature  is  imposuble  if  no  aocount  is  taken  of  its 
foreign  indebtedness.  This  mutual  interaction  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  in  spite  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
number  ot  distinct  literary  areas,  it  is  im[nnttag  more  and 
more    a  common  ehoractn  on  the  whole.   Ihe  norela  d 
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a  Scott  or  the  poems  of  r.  "^vron  sweep  over  the  Continent, 
and  come  back  in  mu-i-iu^u  reverberations  from  Germany 
and  Trance,  from  Sweden  and  Spain.  If  the  phrase  the 
republic  of  letters  is  appropriate,  still  more  appropriate  '12 
the  republic  of  acienee ;  if  literature  is  becoming  interna- 
tional,  science  is  international  However  bitter  the  jealousies 
that  may  separate  France  and  Qermany,  the  French 
savaut  watches  aagerly  for  the  work  of  his  German 
compeer,  and  the  German  cannot  afford  to  disdain  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Frenchman.  International  congresses  of 
the  representatives  of  particular  departments  of  research  at  e 
becoming  mere  matters  of  course  ;  a  meteorological  congress 
met  at  Vienna  in  1868,  a  health  congress  at  Brussels  in 
1877.  An  association  ultimately  joined  by  nearly  all  the 
Continental  nations  was  formed  at  Berlin  in  1866  to 
determine  the  meridian  between  Palermo  and  Christiania, 
and  thus  furnish  a  standard  unit  for  Europe;  and  in  1877 
a  geographical  congress  for  the  exploration  of  Africa  was 
opened  under  the  presidency  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians. 
How  necessary  such  co-operation  really  is  is  shown  by  the 
loss  that  science  has  already  snstoiaed  from  the  existence 
of  difTereot  methods  of  registration  and  observation :  the 
labour  of  years  has  not  unfrequently  been  rendered  utterly 
useless  to  the  general  progress  by  the  employment  of 
incommensurable  systems.  Considerable  advances  have 
happily  been  made  towards  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  same  metrical  and  monetaiy  standards.  The  French 
system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  into 
the  Netherlands  in  1820,  into  Spain  in  18S9,  into  Por- 
tugal in  1868,  into  Oennany  in  1872,  and  into  Roumania 
in  1876.  In  1881  it  will  become  obligatory  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  A-  monetary  league,  by  which  they  agreed 
to  peofect  teciprocify  ctf  currency,  was  formed  in  1865 
by  France^  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switceriaad,  and  thqr 
were  jmned  by  Greece  in  1879,  and  by  Boumania  in 
ISTflh  Unifwnu^of  omnagewas  estaUished  throudtout 
the  German  empire  in  1072,  and  in  187S  the  Seaxt- 
dinaviaa  atatee  agreed  to  adopt  a  common  ^stem.  In 
1674  a  postal  union  was  constituted  by  a  convention  at 
Bern  between  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Qreat  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembonrg, 
the  Nethnlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Bnssia, 
Serria,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switseiland,  and  Tnriuy;  and 
thia  has  been  followed  by  a  nmilar  telegmphfe  vnkn. 

A  third  tendency  fostered  by  the  same  oonditions  as 
inteniBttnuliim  is  iriiat  is  known  as  religions  and  pditical 
tolmtioD.  The  name  is  an  unhapi^  od^  aa  it  implies  the 
mutual  obncoEiousness  of  the  vaiioDS  religiouB  and  political 
parties,  but  the  time  has  hardly  come  when  it  can  be  con- 
sidered  a  misnomer;  the  foremost  countries  of  Europe  are 
still  far  from  having  attained  the  full  enjoyment  of  that 
intelleotnal  liberty  which  formed  the  ide^  of  a  Milton,  a 
De  Tocqueville,  or  a  Stuart  Mill  Thanks,  indeed,  io  tiie 
influence  of  the  French  Bevolution,  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  present  century,  and  the  severer  forms  of 
persecutitm  have  fallen  decidedly  ont  of  fashion.  The  Jews 
are  Ihe  meet  notable  monument  of  the  change.  Their  hu- 
tory  for  centuries  wss  fuU  of  blood  and  teara ;  they  were 
despised  and  r^eoted ;  their  very  name  was  a  byword  and 
reproach.  The  19th  century  has  seen  them  gradual^  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  most  flouri^iing 
countries  of  the  continent,  guiding  the  destinies  of  natiiKis 
and  mingling  their  blood  with  the  proudest  nobilities.  In  the 
more  backward  and  c<Huervative  oountriee  they  still  labour 
under  many  disadvantages :  from  Norway  and  Russia  Proper 
they  are  excluded  by  law,  and  in  Poiti^al  and  Spain  they 
are  emphatically  aliens.  Tbo  same  number  of  Dr  Lehmann's 
I)er  liradit,  am  of  the  organs  of  the  orthodox  party,  re- 
port! that  Boumania  ia  ^^aiing^a^law  for^»^^ic«id 
ptdUieal  eqnaliaatioD  oC  the  native  Jewi^ 'andSbat  in 
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Bulgaria  the  tatnd  ag^iut  tlia  Jaws  ia  ao  gnat  tliat,  on 
tlu  BTBooatioii  of  Boatcliiik  b;  the  Turka,  £e  Bulgarians 
aenfe  a  deputation  reqneeting  the  Russian  oonunander  to 
•zpel  the  whole  Jewjdi  community  and  to  plander  their 
ahoptb  The  liberal  monment  of  Boomania  waa  dictated 
mrlly  by  a  destre  to  obtain  the  ^mpathy  of  Western 
Europe;  for  natil  recently  peiaecnbon  of  the  Jews  was 
earried  on  aa  vigorously  ueie  as  in  the  neighbouring 
ooontriet  Between  Boman  Gatholica  and  Protestants  the 
andent  fend  has  lost  aome  of  ita  bittemeaa.  In  Scotland 
aud  Bugland  the  legal  emanapatiMi  of  the  Catholics  iu 
1829  baa  been  followed  b^  aocial  changes  of  great  im- 
portaneej  the  extent  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the 
little  oppoaitiMi  whidi  waa  offered  to  the  reatoration  of  tiie 
Bomu  C^thoUo  hierarchy  in  Scotiand  .in  1878.  In  I^nwa 
ud  llironghont  the  German  empire  there  has  been  a 
reomdeaence  animosi^  betweev  the  eonf easione ;  bat 
it  is  to  be  obaerred  that  ue  contest  is  rather  between  the 
state  and  a  political  par^  than  between  the  Catholics  as 
Cathdioi  and  &»  Ftotestants  as  Fnteetanti.  In  &ot,  it  is 
on^  put  of  a  wider  conteat  which  ia  being  fought  wider 
varying  forma  thronghoat  the  greater  part  (tf  £nr<m^  aa  to 
whe^w  the  ita&a  w  the  ehorob  is  to  be  aominaiit 
power.  Many  of  the  meaanrea  whieh  the  OoTemmant  has 
adopted  hava  oeitainly  led  to  what  ia  practically  religions 
petaecntion}  bntdiia  peraecaticm  is  totally  different  in  ita 
TbaniHi"  from  the  peraecutioiia  of  the  Hngoanota  in  the  1 7th 
centDiy.  The  moat  extreme  ezettiona  of  power  haTO  been 
the  anppreasion  of  religious  commnniiie^  the  removal  and 
eppoinbneut  of  priests  and  bishops  by  the  civil  authorities^ 
the  ptduhition  at  religions  processions^  and  'in  1876  the 
donng  ct  all  Oatholie  schools  and  the  assertion  of  complete 
atate  control  over  all  church  property.  In  Switierland  the 
nutremeDt  W2S  similar  j  the  OM  Catholic  party  waa  re- 
ct^nised  by  the  state  in  1876,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Bern 
and  Qoieva  handed  over  to  its  clei^.  In  Beloum  the 
liberal  and  Protestant  minorify  have  ezuted  violent 
distorbancea  in  several  citiee,  as  Ghent  and  Bmssela; 
emt  the  aocial  fermentation  haa  been  carried  to  dangerous 
extremes;  but  by  the  conatttntion  there  is  fall  lelig^oos 
liberal  all  the  churches  are  subsidised  by  the  Qovemment, 
and  by  a  cnrions  anomaly  the  heaviest  subndy  is  paid 
to  the  weakest  denominatioi^  The  relatittns  established 
between  Italy  and  the  pope,  by  the  abeolnte  irreeon- 
dlalnli^  of  their  territorial  claims,  has  natorally  led 
the  Italian  Qonrament  to  adopt  a  strongly  anti-eoeleeiasti- 
cal  policy:  the  state  religion  ia  Boman  Oatholioism, 
bat  the  snppnssion  of  monastefies  has  been  vigorously 
carried  out,  and  reli^ons  proceeuons  ontside  of  the 
ehnrches  can  only  take  pliice  by  special  pumissioD 
o£  the  prefects.  The  oonstitation  sanctions  full  religions 
liberty.  In  France  Boman  Catholics,  Froteetants,  and  Jews 
all  receive  grants  from  the  paUic  treasury.  The  Bnssian 
Qovemment  exercises  its  anthority  in  favonr  of  the  Greek 
chorch  in  a  way  that  fre^aently  infringes  on  the  liberties 
of  ether  religioiust%  and  no  secession  can  tike  pkos  bom 


the  pftle  of  the  establishment;  but  at  the  aama  tinutb 
profession  of  any  creed  is  legally  allowed.  Spain,  b; 
last  of  her  many  revolutions,  has  taken  a  step  bst^wn^' 
private  worship  is  still  permitted  to  UMi-Catholie  nligk^ 
and  foreignen  are  oonndered  inviolable^  bnt  sll  potfit 
maniieetations,  by  printed  notice^  emU«n%  or  othtni^ 
are  strictly  prohibited. 

It  has  happily  become  imposBUe  iat  even  the  Boitit 
trograde  oi  nationa  to  recall  the  days  of  theInq[nisitioB,-i 
fact  is  at  least  |iartly  due  to  the  Inflnenee  of  asolht 
great  movement^  whidi  may  be  distingoiahed  as  buDui- 
tariaiusm.  This  movement  is  evident  in  so  nuuiydepift 
mente  of  thought  and  sefa'on,  here  introdmung  a  leas  pJifil 
process  of  killing  into  the  slau^ter^ons^  ud  then  aSkt- 
ing  the  deeinoD  of  qnestiiHis  of  epecnh^n  theologr,  Ik 
tmly  a  few  anmstive  facta  need  be  mentioned.  Tka  foA 
codes  of  all  Enropean  nations  have  been  dearedof  not 
of  thdr  uectiiBVal  barbarism;  and  the  infliction  of  dind 
^ysieal  mffering  is  reawved  for  Ac  more  bmtal  dai  if 
criminala  bistenmenta  of  tortnre  sre  men  anUqsiriii 
cnrioeities.  The  imnishmsnt  <rf  dssth,  one*  the  eoBBia 
penalty  for  trivial  and  heinoQS  offsncei^  Greedy  ^au 
to  many  minds  as  sltogether  inhnman,  and  haa  hem  ein- 
pUtely  abolished  or  ^soontlnned  In  HJInnd,  BelpuB,  Br 
tdgal,SwitacrUnd,andBoniiuaiib  The  bill  fn  ita  ahStin 
in  Italy  in  I87fi  was  hist  by  73  to  36,  and  the  disbict  of 
cany,  which  had  adopted  the  abdition  about  twes^  pvi 
btf«e^  waa  foroed  to  conform  to  the  general  law.  In  Wi, 
howercTf  the  ocmimittee  for  the  revision  .of  the  peul 
nnanimoaafy  voted  for  the  abolition.  The  introdnetioB  at 
[Hivate  instead  of  public  esccations  is.  a  step  in  Uu  wu 
direction,  thoudi  like  numy  other  partial  neasniei  it  mij 
delay  the  complete  disuse  ta  cental  punishment.  Ifantiu 
may  alao  be  made  ot  the  amdbration  of  prison  diawjiiae,  d 
the  wiagniftn^tjwngg—i  in  the  tnatmmt  of  the  innH 
whidi  Ins  been  enctcd  by  the  philanthropists  of  the  last  (n 
generations,  of  the  enormoaB  increase  which  haa  tskeo 
in  the  number  of  our  hospitals,  asylnmSf  and  bcuToIat 
institalaonB,  and  of  the  growing  attention  that  is  paid  to 
rdief  <di  the  aufferingi  «E  the  lower  animals.  Whikw 
be  the  wiadtmi  of  the  measnre,  the  law  of  1876  isbf- 
land  in  Kward  to  viviaectimi  apeaka  volumea  for  IIm 
advance  of  ute  humanitarian  movement  In  thia 
in  othera  the  varioua  Earopean  patiims  are  in  very  diff«RSi 
atages:  iriiile  tiie  English  magistrate  is  finings  coIb«« 
carter  for  lending  hu  eountenance  to  a  cockfigk^  At 
Spaniah  magiatrate  is  applauding  the  e^oits  of  a  fif^i" 
or  sMttKfor.  That  we  are  apiff<wimating  to  a  unit;  o( 
aantiment  ia  ahown  among  otiier  thitlgs  by  the 
which  has  been  given  to  the  Oeuevm  convention  for  |ke 
mitigatioi  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  in  war,  vliii:^ 
was  formed  'in  1861  by  the  r^resentatives  of  fitdVi 
Belgian,  Denmaik,  France,  Hesse,  Italy,  the  NethaiMi. 
Pruaata,  Switaeriand,  and  Wartemberg,  and  whidi  hu 
since  obtained  th«  ndhanm  of  Qneot^  Oreat  Britain,  sw 
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EUKYDICE.  8m  Oirasn. 

EUKYMEDON,  an  Athsniui'eenenL  wbo.  in  tli*  Sth 
jtu  of  the  Feloponnekian  nr.  428  B.C.,  vu  wnt  1^  tb» 
Atheiuaiu,  with  a  fleet  of  60  Teuels,  to  intercept  the 
Pelopoanetian  fleet  vtiich  was  BBtliog  to  attack  Corcyra,  at 
thkt  time  rendered  defenceless  through  internal  feuda.  On 
hii  arrival  he  found  that  Kicostratus  with  a  unall  squadron 
from  Nanpactas  had  placed  the  island  in  security,  tot  be 
took  the  eommaud  of  the  combined  fleet,  vhich,  honever, 
the  absence  of  the  euemj  prevented  from  achieving  any 
other  end  than  merely  to  count<<nance  and  lupport  by  ita 
pretence  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  democratic  party  on 
their  political  opponents.    In  the  following  summer,  in 
joint  command  along  with  Hipponicus  of  the  land  forces  of 
the  Athenians,  he,  in  concert  irith  the  fleet  commanded  by 
Nieias,  ravaged  the  district  of  Tauagra ;  and  in  429  Kc, 
conjointly  vrith  Sophocles,  he  was  sent  in  command  of  an 
expedition  destined  for  Sicily.    After  leaving  they  learned 
that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  at  CoKyra  but  they  were  delayed 
by  stormy  weather  from  arriving  there  in  time  to  attack 
them.    They  had  been  commanded  in  any  ease  to  touch  at 
Corcyra,  in  order  to  deliver  the  democratic  party  fram  the 
attacks  of  the  oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion on  a  hiU  near  the  city,  and  were  threatening  it  with  cap- 
ture:  On  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet  the  oligarchical 
leaders  surrendered  themselves  on  condition  that  they  ahould 
be  Bent  to  Athens  to  be  judged ,  but  they  were  treacherously 
induoed  to  make  an  attempt  to  escape,  and  on  that  account 
wei  •  delivered  np  to  the  fury  of  their  opponents.  '  Eury- 
mcdon  then  proceeded  to  Sicily,  but  immediately,  on  his 
arrival  there  a  pacification  was  concluded  by  Hermucrates, 
to  ivhich  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  were  induced  to  agree. 
The  terms  of  the  pacification  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the 
Athenians,  who  attributed  its  conclusion  to  bribery,  and 
punished  two  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  negotiation  by 
banishment,   while  Eurymedon   was  sentenced   to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.    In  414  Eurj-medon,  sent  with  Demosthenes 
to  reinforce  the  Athenians  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse^  was 
defeated  and  Blain  in  the  first  of  two  battles  fought  befor* 
in  walla 

EURYSTHEUS.    See  Hercules. 
Eb'SEBIU^  of  Cmarea,  suraamed  Pamphili,  t.f.,  tha 
friend  of  Pamphilus,  and  well  known  as  the  father  of  eccle- 
siastical hiitory,  wa^  bom  probably  in  Palestine  about  the 
yonr  S6S.  The  date  of  Lia  Idrth  is,  however,  uncertain,  and 
Ta.riei  between  260  and  270.    We  know  little  of  his  youth 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  diligent  student  ol  sacred 
literatnre.  his  biography  by  his  episcopal  toceesw  Acaciiu 
h&ring  perished.    It  was  as  a  student,  and  probably  as 
holdii^  some  inferior  office  in  the  church  at  Cinsraa,  that 
ha  became  connected  with  Pamphilas  who  wsa  at  the  head 
of  a  theological  school  there,  and  devoted  Umself  to  the 
csllectioD  of  achurch  lihrtuy,  especially  to  the  care  and  de- 
fence of  the  writings  of  his  great  master  Origen.    In  the 
eoarse  of  the  IMoclstiaii  peisacntion,  which  broke  cot  in 
303,  Pamphilas  was  imprisoned  tor  two  yeara,  and  finally 
anffered  martyrdom.   I>uring  the  time  of  hie  imprisonment 
(307-9)  Eusebins  distingiuahed  himaelf  by  aaaiduoiia  dero- 
tioa  to  hi«  friend,  spent  days  with  him  in  afliecbonate  in- 
tarcourae.  and  is  sappoeed  to  have  actirely  assisted  him  in 
the  preparation  of  an  apology  for  Origan's  teaching,  which 
■nrviTes  in  the  Latin  of  Kufinus  (Ronth,  Jt''h/t  ir.  339); 
After  the  death  of  Pamphilns  Ensebins  withdrew  to  Tyre, 
■where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Bishop  Fanlinns,  and 
ftfterward^  while  the  Diocletian  persecution  stiU  raged, 
went  to  Egypt)'  where  he  waa  imprisoned,  but  soon  released. 
Hia  release  at  the  time  mggested  an  accusation  made 
aftni  ni4  him  more  than  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Fotamon, 
the  fiery  bishop  of  Heradea,  that  he  had  apostatized. 
•*  Who  art  thoa,  £itBebiai^''exelilimed  fotamon  at  Ae  famona 


council  oi  Tyro,  which  condemned  Athanasins,  "  to  judge 
the  innocent  Atbanuius.  Pidat  thou  not  sit  with  me  in 
prism  in  the  time  of  the  tyimatst  They  plucked  out  my 
eye  for  my  oonfesuon  <d  the  truth ;  thou  eamest  furth  un- 
hurt. How  didat  then  eacape  1*'  The  coarseness  of  the 
accusatiofi,  however,  waa  only  in  the  spirit  of  the  time*, 
and  it  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever.  The  elevation  I'f 
Eusebius  to  the  see  of  Oesareaso  soon  afterwards,  in  31  j 
at  latest — probably  313 — is  of  itself  sufficent  to  dispose  of 
any  such  charge.  Here  Ensebins  laboured  and  became  a 
conspicnous  figure  in  the  church  till  the  year  of  hia  death, 
340.  The  patriarchate  of  Aiitioch  was  put  within  his  ofler 
in  331,  but  he  preferred  the  less  eminent  q»here  assodatea 
with  his  early  studies  and  friends,  and  as  pn^bly  n we  con- 
genial to  his  literary  taatea  and  pursnita 

The  character  of  Ensebins,  both  as  a  man  and  a  theo- 
logian, ia  intimately  hound  up  with  the  part  which  he  took  at 
the  council  of  KicM,  and  afterifards  in  the  great  contioversy 
connected  with  the  work  of  that  council.  His  conduct  and 
his  views  have  been  diflereotly  judged,  according  to  the 
estimate  which  later  critics  have  formed  of  the  iiictits  of 
this  controversy,  and  the  dogmatic  prejudices  which  on  nne 
side  or  the  other  it  is  apt  to  engender.  Dr  Kewman,  foK 
example,  in  hia  history  of  the  Arians  in  the  4t1i  centnry, 
speaks  of  him  as  "openly  siding  with  the  Arians,  and  aauc- 
tioning  and  sharing  their  deeds  of  violence,"  while  most 
Anglican  scholars,  from  Bull  and  Cave  toDrGamuelLee  of 
Cambridge,  who  translated  the  Thtojakania  of  Euselans  in 
1843  from  a  recently  recovered  Syriac  US.,  have  warmly 
defended  his  orthodoxy.  The  same  division  of  opinion 
regarding  him  has  prevuled  more  or  less  in  other  quarters, 
and  even  in  the  age  succeeding  his  own.  It  is  only  in 
the  scientific  theology  of  Qermany,  and  especially  in 
Domer's  great  work  on  the  Per¥in  of  Chritt,  that  hia  true 
theological  position  can  br  said  to  hare  been  made  clear. 
He  iras  certainly  not  Arian,  however  he  may  have  defended 
Arius  personally,  any  more  than  he  vras  Athanasian.  He 
was  really  the  representatiTe  of  the  indeterminate  theology 
of  the  chareh  on  the  great  point  in  dispute,  before  the  lines 
of  controveray  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  had  hardened 
into  the  formula  whhA  have  become  idantifi^  with  the  two 
pontioDB  kooim  as  Arianism  and  Athanasianism.  To  judge 
and  still  mora  to  condemn  him  from  one  aide  or  the  other 
is  to  mistake  the  law  of  the  historical  development  cf 
dogma,  and  to  apply  to  him  eonclnsions  which  belong  to  a 
later  type  of  thought  than  that  in  which  he  had  been 
trained.  This  irill  be  beat  eeen  by  a  brief  explanation  of 
his  stand-point,  both  personal  and  thedogieel,  tiiroDj^oat 
the  controversy. 

When  the  Arian  eontrorsrsy  brAa  forO,  about  319, 
Anus,  who  poBsibly  nay  have  known  aonething  of 
Eusebins  daring  hit  stay  in  Egypt,  beaou^t  his  ioterran- 
tion  to  pacify  the  niiaiuiderstanding  between  hint  and  hii 
biahop,  Alexander.  Eusebins  responded  so  far  as  to  write 
two  letters  to  Alexander  ex|da{ning  that  Arius  was  misr^e- 
sented  (Fragm.  in  Mansi,  xiii  916).  Thia  fact  is  of 
interest,  as  diowing  his  natural  attitnde  In  the  eontrovemy 
before  tiie  edling  ^  the  eonncU  of  If  icM  At  thia  cooneil 
he  attended  as  the  spedal  friend  td  Consantiae,  whom  hw 
was  appointed  to  reeuve  with  a  panegyrical  oration,  and  at 
whose  right  hand  ha  eigoyed  the  honour  of  aittiuK  Not 
only  Bo^  bnt  he  ^spared  and  sulonitted  the  first  draft  of 
tite  OTMd  which  waa  afterwards,  with  well-known  .  and 
significant  additions,  adopted  \if  the  coanciL  The  whple 
difference  between  Eosebiva  and  the  Athanasiana  eentnd 
in  these  additions,  and  in  fact  in  the  famous  expression 
"Homoonsion'* — "  of  the  same  subatance'*  which  was  judged 
necesssiy  by  the  council  to  exprew  the  true  relation  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  He  reststed  this  exprteaicn  to  the 
1  last,  and  only  at  length  acot^a  i^^WbicSSrlB'^ 
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■I  tt«  dSatatimi  of  A«  UBptm  Aftir  lh«  OooaoahtMn- 
llBMd  to  idwtifr  UmatU  with  ikt  l6ctaiiM«l  th»  Aiiu 
ndur  thu  of  A*  Athanuitii  pu^,  ud  liii  gntfc  CinMur 
■fc  oooit  and  bis  iiiflu«B09  irith  Ui«  inpwul  aittkoritiw 
MuUod  him  to  protect  the  one  pactj  ai  the  eipeaee  of  tiie 
othor.  It  fa  ail  penoml  attitude  whidi  hai  aainlj 
identified  him  with  AiUaiim,  In  ao  far  he  waa  a 
partinn,  a«d  lent  himselt  to  the  peneeution  irf  the 
"  orthodox  **  or  AtbanaeUiu,  the  conduct  «(  Eoaebina  fa 
deeerriog  of  the  ceniore  that  hai  been  baitowed  upon  it 
Bat  it  u  to  Im  leinemberad  that  from  his  own  theolo^eal 
atand-point  he  waa  dfapoeed  to  regard  the  traatmeut  of 
Anna  hjr  hia  oppononta  aa  indafeiuible,  and  to  conaider 
hfa  opinioni  aa  tenaUe  within  the  ehucch.  In  snort 
the  Athanaaitna  were  to  him  the  innoTatota  in  doctrinB 
mther  than  Artus,  who  onljr  maintained  a  stand-point  that 
WMuy  had  held  in  the  church  before  hini^  erea  if  he  rent- 
leaalj  drew  unfounded  oonclDstons  from  it,  whereas  the 
Athanasian  doTelopment  sTidentty  appeared  to  Easebioa  to 

Stwjrcmd  the  older  and  leas  determinate  doctrine  in  which 
had  bean  trained  The  apovial  defect  of  Euaehios  aeems 
to  have  btoi  a  lack  of  that  qtiritual  and  specnlatiTa  insight 
whidk  seea  the  true  drift  of  opinions,  aod  drtecto  below  the 
•nrfaco  of'languaga  a  true  from  a  false  line  of  deTdopment 
of  Ghrfatian  thoxtght  Aa  Domar  aaja  of  the  theological 
poaitioB  at  the  time,  it  was  clear  that  the  church  had 
arrired  at  a  point  at  which  it  could  not  stead  still,  but 
must  ohooae  one  or  other  of  two  oouiaes, — either  to  teke  a 
Jtep  in  adrance  and  define  the  indefinite,  or  to  go  back- 
wards either  into  heatheaiam  or  into  Jnddam. 

Th»  opinions  of  Eusebius  himsdf  majr  be  summarised  as 
IbUoiiv.  Ood  ia  with  him  One,  or  the  Monaa,  exalted  in 
Ua  supreme  essence  abore  all  pturalitj.  He  fa  Being  ebeo- 
Intely,  'Or,  or  the  primal  aubetance,  ^  vpcini  OMa. 
Thua  eBaentiall7  oonceiTed,  God  fa  infinitely  above  the 
world,  Hfa  relation  to  which  is  in  and  through  the  Son, 
**  who  fa  the  image  of  the  inriiiUe,  the  first  bom  of  anry 
ereatur*  (CoL  i  IS).  He  would  hare  lubetitnted  the 
Qreek  of  the  latter  expresaioa,  rpwrorsmc  vunft  Krw-mi, 
Instead  ol  tha  formula  finallj  adopted  in  the  Nieene  creed, 
that  the  Son  fa  ifwouoiof  rar/>^  "of  the  same  sub- 
stanee  with  the  Fathetv"  But  in  no  aense  did  he  reooguiae ' 
the  Son  as  Himself  a  creature  or  aa  sprang  like  t^cr 
sreetores,  i£  Qix  Srrm.  He  was  not  '*  the  same  as  the 
Father,  of  equal  power  and  glery,"  because  the  idea  of  the 
Difine  fa  conceirablj  complete  in  God  aa  One;  bat  He  was 
betfottan  of  the  Father  before  all  worlda  or  sons.  He  waa  in  a 
tnw  aense  it>dfijmtt  **  without  beginning  in  time."  Eusebiua 
repudfated  therefore  the  Arian  formula,  "There  wee  a  time 
when  the  Son  waa  not/  be  could  even  say,  "the  Soa  was 
alwaya  with  the  Father,"  rf  rsT/M  «c  vUr  iiavwtit  vw^m 
£%,  4,  8),  yet  hf  shrunk  from  calling  tha  Son 
wrottiet  or  "oo^teraal"  with  the  Father;  While  holding,  in 
ahort^  In  hfa  own  aense  to  the  true  dinnity  of  the  Sod,  he 
shrunk  from  attempting  to  define  either  with  the  Arfana  or 
the  Athanasiana  &a  relation  between  tha  Father  and  the 
Son,  as  beyimd  human  eoneeption.  The  nearest  image  by 
which  the  reta^on  eould  be  emoaiTed  waa  tiiat  of  «£«S(a 
JTm.,  4,  S),  or  the  relation  between  a  flower  and  ite 
perfume.  He  aeems  to  have  prtf erred  thfa  to 'the  image 
of  light  and  ite  brightoea%  or  "  light  of  light,"-— although 
both  thfa  phraaa  and  the  aaaoefated  ^ase  "  Ood  of  Ood  " 
BBrriving  in  the  Nioene  aaed  were  in  the  origins!  "  profea- 
idon<rff^th''whiehhasnbmitledto  theeoan^  From  thfa 
brief  statement  it  fa  erident  that  Enssbius  waa  not  himaelf 
doetrinally  an  Arian,  howerer  he  m^  haiw  &ffDund  tha 
Arian  party.  He  waa  aeparatad  from  it  on  the  eaaential 
point,  that  the  Bon  waa  In  no  aenea  a  creature  or  made, 
l(  ofTHK  The  name  Exoncontian,  by  which  the 
Ariana  aame  to  ba  spaeifically  hnown,  eould  nerar  haT«  been 
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applied  to  hin.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ta  aeparatad  frca 
tha  Athanauana  ehiefly  by  the  twofold  cMuaptioa  of  Deitj, 
now  aa  tito  aami-Flatonu  hlonas  or  *0r,  nbidiag  in  na 
approaAabU  aelf-anstenee,  and  now  aa  the  Divine  Fathn 
aeU-reTaaling  Himeelf  in  the  Smi^  and  in  the  world  eraattd 
1^  the  Son.  Aa  hfa  mind  dwelt  on  the  idea  «i  Deity  i«rt 
and  simple^  or  as  abeolato  Bein^  he  eeema  to  have  reooileJ 
from  Oa  identic  ol  the  Supremo  God  with  the  Logoa;  hat 
aa  ha  dwelt  on  Aa  idea  of  ths  Dinxe  u»  rttatiom  to  tin 
ipor^heeaw  in  the  Logoa  or  Sim  the  full  ezpreaeion  ol  tht 
Divina— the  organ  or  power  through  whom  all  ereatad  ozirt' 
euoe  fa  called  into  being.  There  is,  in  othw  words,  with  hin 
a  "  sensos  eminens  '  in  which  God  fa  One,  alone  in  pown 
and  glory;  but  the  Chrutian  w  roToaled  conception  ci  God 
fa  nevertheless  acknowledged  by  him  aa  Trinitarian.  At 
cordiug  to  Domer's  explanation  of  the  Eusebian  theology, 
"God's  bebg  a  Trinity  depends  m  His  tn/L  At  ih» 
same  time  thfa  does  not  mean  that  God  might  be  other 
than  Trinitarian,  for  it  fa  impoasible  to  God  not  to  will  tha 
perfect" 

These  views  of  Eusebius  are  chiefiy  eontaiued  in  hfa  wdl- 
fcnown  Demonttnaio  £iKMff^iea,  in  the  first  book  of  hfa 
lately  discovered  treatise  on  tha  Jluophamaf  and  in  faia 
traatfae  against  Harcellu^  who  in  extreme  reactl<m  from 
Ariaofam  teught  a  doctrine  approaching  Babelltaniam. 

It  only  remains  furthra  to  add  thatEuaebioa  fa  undoubt- 
edly more  of  a  writer  and  critic  than  of  a  thinker.  He  ii 
admitted  to  have  excelled  in  mere  erudition  'all  the  Aurch 
fathers,  hardly  excepting  Origen  and  Jerome.  But  bfa 
writings  are  arid  and  artificial  in  sfyle^  with  an  air  of  com- 
pilation rather  than  of  original  poweE.  Hfa  EedemaMieai 
BiaiiiTf  fa  deatituto  of  method  or  graphic  intcreat  of  any 
kind,  but  fa  a  valuable  repertory  of  the  oinniona  of  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  Sd  or  Sd  century,' whose  works 
have  otherwise  perished.  It  haa  been  ehar^  with  peiuoa- 
ality  and  inaccnraey  by  Gibbon,  but  without  adequnto  «vi- 
denosk  (See  general  eetimato  of  Eusebius  as  an  hiatoriaii, 
artideCaoBOH Histobt,  vol  t.,  p.  764)  The peraoaal  rab- 
tiona  of  Eusebioa  to  Constantine  have  been,  like  other  poink 
(Mt  hia  life,  variously  judged.  He  was  undoubtedly  more  of  a 
courtier  than  waa  becoming  in  a  Christun  bfahop^  and  in 
hfa  L^t  <^  CoMMantin*  haa  written  an  eztravagaot  pnoegyrie 
ntber  than  a  biography  ot  the  emperor.  AltogethArlw  fa  a 
Conspicuous  and  significant,  rather  than  n  great  ov  BoUf 
figure  in  the  history  <rf  the  church. 

OrKaasUas'swetlEstksueBtimpertanterathefenswlDg 

2.  Tke  XieJmlaMeaJ  Hitttrg,  in  ten  boeka,— eomprittag  Oa 
hJttor;  of  the  ohtiroh  from  tha  uoandoa  of  Chriat  to  tha  4«teat  aal 
dMth  <A  lioinini,  tU  A.i>.  S.  Tha  duvi^temt  In  t*«  books,— em* 
piisiiig  an  UalHleal  akateh,  with  ehioaological  taUae,  of  the  most 
uapoiteat  sv«a.ts  in  ths  Uatoiy  of  the  worid  ftom  the  dan  of 
AbiahamtUItbatwsutbthjaarorfharalipiofOonatantiBe,  TUb 
nmk,  wUoh  la  one  of  jg^raat  importance  in  tha  study  eC  andaal 
history,  waa  pabliihed  in  Ite  oomplate  form  for  the  flrst  time 
Utlaa  in  1818.  8.  The  PrapanUit  SvangtlKa,  ia  Sftett  liooh^ 
— a  eoUectloa  of  faots  and  qnotatlou  from  the  work  of  nearj 
all  the  philoBophen  of  antiqni^,  intssded  to  prepaie  tKa  readrrt 
mind  for  the  aooeptanoe  of  the  Ohriatian  evidaaeee.  4.  Tfa? 
DmnoiulnUic  SoanailiM,  in  twenty  beok^  of  which  ten  are  estaa-^ 
— «  learned  aad  vuaable  tioatiaa  «t  ths  ovidanoea  themselves.  !■ 
iaintSBdodtocom^tothsChrfatiaBsisnnattDr  whidi  the  p-tvi- 
oM  woA  was  a  prapsrstioa.  In  addltun  thsrs  are  vsrioos  minct 
works  of  Eaeebiaa,  vii,,  the  TktojAawU,  in  fiwr  books,  tranalaud 
fiom  a  Sjrlao  UB.,  diaooTered  bjTattaminan  ItaluD  moDaaUry  ia 
1889 ;  hia  tnatiaea  againit  Ifaioellna  in  two  books,  and  agaiou 
Hieroolao ;  his  bfe  of  ConatMitlna— Da  wita  C^ofutenftee.  and  h.* 
OaomwNeffii,  a  deacnpUon  of  the  tewaa  and  plaoea  mtntloBed  is 
Holy  Scripture,  airannd  In  alphabetical  order.  For  accoaata  el 
Eaeebina  nimself  and  nia  opinions,  m«  Hcnog'i  Aiey..  a.  ror.; 
Behalf,  Ckurth  Hitt.,  iL  872-» ;  Introd.  to  Lee'a  traBalatioo  of  th« 
3%MvAm«a;  Doma/e  ffUL  «rM«  Pwmm  tt  Ckrm,  fi.  U7,  019..- 
I^slstleu  fa  dsik'e  7onign  Thoologieal  Lfbraiy.         (J.  T.) 

EUSEBIUS,  of  Emesa,  a  \mtA  eeeledaatie  of  the 

Greek  dinreh,  waa  bw^|ff^^Maji^^A4^*S"**>><V 
tiia  ^^^^tu^.  AJRir ncnnnghia  aa^  MvaMaoB  » 
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las  mtire  town,  he  Btndied  iheologf  at  Cesana  and 
AntUkJi,  and  pliilosopli;  and  science  at  Alezandri^  Among 
bis  teachers  were  EusebiDa  of  Cnaaraa  and  Fatrophiliia  of 
StTthopolis.  The  reputation  he  acquired  for  learmng  and 
eloquence  led  to  his  bang  chosen  in  341  by  the  synod 
of  Antioch  to  succeed  Adiananna  as  aiehlnsbop  of 
Alexandria,  au  appointmeat  vhieh  he,  hovercr,  declined. 
He  accepted  instead  the  small  biAoprie  of  Emesa  m 
Pbcenicia,  but,  on  account  of  hia  lepntation  as  an  aatrologist, 
the  people  opposed  his  settlement,  and  althongh  they  were 
nltitnately  induoed,  throogh  the  interrentUHi  of  the  bishop 
of  Antiobh,  to  reenre  him  peacefully,  he  soon  after^ 
vards,  either  becsose  of  the  diaeontent  of  his  flock  cr  on 
account  of  his  love  for^a  studious  life,  resijpted  his  office 
and  retired  to  Antioch.  Uis  fame  aa  an  astrologer  com- 
mended  htm  to  the  notke  of  the  emperor  Gonstantine,  with 
whom  hebecame  a  great  favourite,  and  whom  he  accompanied 
OD  many  of  his  expeditions  The  theoh^cal  sympa^ies 
ot  Eusebius  wore  with  the  semi  Aiian  party,  bat  he  seems 
not  to  have  had  a  very  strong  interest  in  tiie  controTerey. 
He  has  tha  reputation  of  having  been  a  man  of  extraordin 
ary  leamiog,  great  eloquence,  and  eonaideiable  intellectual 
power,  but  of  bis  numerous  writings  only  a  few  fi^pnents 
aie  now  in  existence. 

EUSEBIUS  of  Nieomedia  Is  the  only  other  of  the  many 
early  fathers  or  bisfaope  of  the  church  bMiring  the  name  who 
claims  our  noHc&  He  was  the  defender  of  Arias  in  a  still 
more  avowed  manner  than  his  namesake  of  Cnsarea,  and 
from  him  the  Eosebian  or  middle  party  specially  duived 
their  fi&me.  He  was  known  amongst  them  by  the  epithet 
of  Great  He  was  a  contemporaiy  of  the  bishop 
f>f  Gsesarea  and  united  with  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  friendship  and  favour  of  the  imperial  family.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  connected  by  his  mother  wiu  the  em- 
peror Julian.  He  was  first  bishop  of  Berytus  (Beyrout) 
in  Phoenicia,  but  his  name  is  especially  identified  with  the 
see  of  Nieomedia,  whidi,  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  till 
Oonstantine  established  his  court  at  Bysantiam,  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empirei  He  warmly 
espoused  the  c&use  of  Arias  in  his  quarrel  with  his  bishop 
Alexander,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  his  defence  to  Fan- 
linos,  bishop  of  Tyre»  which  is  preserved  in  the-  Churek 
Hiatorg  of  Theodoret.  His  views  appear  to  have  beni 
i^tinl  mth  titoae  U  hia  namesake  in  placing  Christ 
above  all  created  beings  the  «dy  bifp>tten  of  the  Father, 
but  in  refusing  to  recognize  Him  to  be  "  of  the  same 
Babetanca"  with  tiia  Father,  who  is  akna  in  essence  and 
abaolutfl  betn^^ 

At  tiie  council  of  Nioea  EnaeMni  of  Mioomedit  aamestly 
opposed,  along  with  hb  namesake  of  Cosarea,  the  insertion 
of  the  Homoonsion  dauae,  bat  after  being  defeated  in  fais 
object  he  also  signed  the  creed  in  hia  own  sense  of  ^^lococ 
tmr  ofcrcoK  He  refused,  howerer,  to  sign  tha  anathema 
directed  against  the  Arians,  not,  as  he  afterwards  explained, 
because  of  his  variance  from  the  Atbuaaan  theology,  bat 
**  because  he  doubted  whether  Anna  really  held,  what  the 
anathema; imputed  to  him"  (Soam,  ii.  15).  After  the 
council  he  continued  zealously  to  espouse  the  Arian  eana^ 
and  was  so  far  carried  away  in  his  zeal  against  the  Athan- 
■aians  that  he  was  tempo^rily  banished  fnnn  his  see,  and 
Tinted  with  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  as  a  distorber 
of  the  peace  of  tiie  church.  But  his  alienation  frmn  tiie 
oonrt  was  of  ehort  duration.    He  retained  t^  confidence 

the  emperor's  sister  Constantia,  through  whose  special 
influence  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  promoted  to  .the  see  of 
Nieomedia,  and  by  her  favour  he  was  restored  to  his  poBititm, 
and  speedily  ecqaired  an  ascendency  over  Ihe  mind  of  the 
emperor  no  less  then  that  of  his  sister.  He  was  selected  to 
administer  baptism  to  him  in  his  last  illnoiL  'Oun  leeins 
no  doubt  that  EuselSns  vt  Wioomedin  was  nan  of  a 
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politician  than  a  theologian.  He  wai  eertunly  a  partisaa 
in  the  great  controversy  of  hia  time,  and  is  even  credited 
(althongh  on  insufficient  evidenee)  with  having  used  dte> 
granfuf  means  to  procure  the  deposition  of  Euatathius, 
the  "  orthodox*  bisfum  of  Antioch  (Theodoret^  L  31).  Hu 
restiees  ambition  and  lore  of  power  are  not  to  be  denied. 
To  the  last  he  defended  Anus,  and  at  die  time  of  the  latter's 
audden  death,  3S7,  it*  was  ^liefly  through  his  menace,  aa 
representing  the  emperor,  that  the  church  of  Constantinople 
had  been  thrown  into  sneh  anxie^  as  to  whether  tiie 
leader  should  be  re-admitted  to  the  bosom  of  the  churdL 
Eusebius  himself  died  in  S42. 

EUBTATHIUS,  St,  bishop  of  Beroea,  was  a  native  of 
Side  in  I^phylia.  By  the  council  of  Nice,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  against  the  Aruns,  he  was 
promoted  in  326  to  the  patriarcbat&  of  Antioch.  So 
violent  was  the  feeling  among  the  Arians  against  him, 
that  a  synod  of  Arian  prelates,  convened  at  Antioch  in  33(^ 
brought  about  his  deposition  on  a  charge  of  Sabellianism, 
as  well  as  of  various  instances  of  unfaithfulness  to  his  vows 
of  celilMu^.  He  was  banished  to  Thrace,  where  he  died 
probably  in  369  or  360.  Of  several  works  attributed 
to  Eustathius  there  is  only  one  which  can  with  certainty 
be  pronounced  >  fais — an  sddress,  namely,  to  the  emperor 
Constantine,  delivered  daring  the  sitting  of  the  council  of 
Nice. 

EUSTATHIUS,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  a  native 
of  Constantinople,  and  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  12th  century.  He  was  at  first  a  monk,  and  afterwards 
teacher  of  rhetoric  in  his  native  city.  In  1174  or  1170 
he  was  chosen  Inshop  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  and  shortly  after- 
wards archbishop  Thessalonica.  Such  of  his  works  as 
have  descended  to  oar  times  display  a  compTehensiveness 
and  variety  of  eruditiori  that  fairly  entitle  him  to  the 
praise  of  being  the  most  learned  man  of  fais  day.  Tfae 
most  important  of  theee  is  fais  Ctmmentarf  on  the  Iliad 
and  Odjftaejf  of  ffomer,  a  work  valuable  as  comprising 
large  extracts  from  the  scholia  of  otfaer  critics,  whose 
works  have  now  perished,  such  as  Apion,  Hetiodonis, 
Aristarehns,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  &c.  This  com- 
mentary was  first  published  at  Rome,  1542-50,  in  4  vols., 
and  was  reprinted  at  Leipaic^  in  1826-29,  under  the 
editorial  care  of  O.  Stallbaum.  Eustathius  also  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Dionysius  the  geographer,  first  printed  by 
Robert  Stephens  in  1647,  and  frequently  reprinted  since. 
A  ocBumentaryon  Pindar,  which  he  is  known  to  have  written, 
has  been  lost  He  is  also  the  author  of  various  religions 
vork^  chi^y  againat  the  prevailing  abuses  of  his  time, 
which  almost  anticipate,  though  in  a  milder  form,  the 
denunciations  of  Lutiier.  Tfae  year  ctf  Eustatfaius's  death 
ia  nncwtain,  aome  [dadng  it  in  1194,  and  vtiim  a  few 
years  later.  The  funeral  orations  mononnced  in  fais  faononr 
fw  Eutfaynius  and  Michael  Choniatei  ere  atill  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  libraiy. 

EUTERPE,  tha  muee  of  lyric  poetry.   See  Hmta. 

EUTBOPIUS,  a  Roman  historian  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  U  dio  4th  centuiy.  Both  his  aaniame  and  the 
phwe  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  from  certain  etatementa 
in  his  history  it  appears  that  beheld  the  office  of  a  "aecre* 
taiy  "  nndor  Oonstantine  the  GrMt ;  and  the  fact  that  hu 
hirtny  is  dedicated  to  Talens  shows  that  he  was  alive  in 
the  reign  of  the  latter  «nperoK  Hits  work,  pnUished 
under  we  title  of  Brtviarium  Sittcrieg  Jtomauee,  is  a  com" 
Mod  in  ten  books  of  the  entire  Roman  history  from  the 
fonndatin  of  tite  dty  to  the  acceesion  of  Yalena.  This 
traatise  has  been  ennpiled  with  considerable  care  from  the 
best  accessible  antiuaities,  and  is  written  generally  with  im- 
partiality, and  in  a  clear  and  rimple  style.  Besides  cfaroni* 
eling  events,  Eutropius  usaallT.jnyea  brief  diametuistica 
leading  historical  fMl^^l^i^fiSStiA 
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■lyle  io  some  initaneer  dUTen  from  that  ol  the  pamt 
models,  the  work  was  for  a  long  time  a  favourite  elementary 
■diool-book.  As  a  history  its  independent  ralne  is  not 
great^  and  occasioiul  mistakes  hare  been  discoTered  in  it, 
both  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact  and  in  chronology ;  but  it  is 
aometimeB  serviceable  in  inpplying  the  laeauB  occorring  in 
history  from  the  total  loss  of  some  of  the  classics,  and  the 
imperfect  state  in  vkich  others  have  come  down  to  u& 
There  hare  been  many  editions  of  Entropioa.  That  by 
Harorcamp  was  repated  the  beet  till  the  appearance  of  the 
mora  com|^ete  and  critical  ones  by  Tzschucke,  Leiptie,  1798, 
and  Qroese,  HalJe,  18ia  Several  other  editions  have  bean 

Eabfiahed  since  that  ol  Oroasa,  the  best  being  that  of  QniL 
[artel,  Berlin.  1872.  Of  the  two  Greek  translations  of 
Entropiu;  that  by  Capito  I^eioa  has  long  naea  perished ; 
the  more  teeeat  veraioD  of  I^aniii%  which  is  rather  a  peri- 
phrans  than  a  tramlatioo,  will  b«  foud  inoorpontad  with 
the  beat  editioaa  of  the  I^tin  Uxt 

BUTTCHES,  the  f  Dander  of  tha  aaet  of  tha  Entyehiana, 
vaa  a  pceabytar  and  aieUmandrita  at  Qmatantinopto,  and 
fint  eame  into  notieain43lAa  at  thaoomwil  of  Ephasoi^ 
wlwra^  M  a  lealons  adherent  of  Oytil  and  the  Alazudrine 
aahoci],  he  nhemenUy  opposed  tha  doctrine  of  the  Nea- 
torlaiML  They  were  aecnaad  of  teaohing  that  Ae  divine 
■atora  was  not  ineanated  in  but  only  attendant  on  Jean^ 
being  aaperadded  to  hia  hnnan  natora  after  the  latter  was 
oonplet^y  formed.  In  oppoutioa  to  this  Entyehea  want  ao 
hr  as  to  afirai  that  aftertho  onioa  ei  the  two  natoraa,  the 
homaa  and  the  dinoe^  Christ  had  only  one  natora,  that  of 
the  intamate  Word,  and  that  therefore  His  human  body  was 
aaasBtially  different  from  other  homaa  bodiea  In  tus  he 
went  beyond  CyrU  Mid  the  Alezandrine  school  genmlly, 
mho,  althoogh  they  e^reased  the  oni^  of  the  two  natnrea 
In  Chfiatso  aa  almost  to  oollify  their  duality,  yet  took  care 
TflriNilly  to  guard  themaelves  against  the  aconsation  in. 
ai^  way  ciroomaoribing  or  modifying  his  real  and  tme 
hoBoaoify.  It  would  seem,  howarar,  that  Eotychea  differed 
from  the  Alexaudrino  sehoul  ehielly  from  inability  to  ez' 
pracB  his  BMauin^  with  proper  gnardedneaa^  tar  equally 
with  them  he  denied  that  Cbriit's  human  natore  waa  «th« 
tranamnted  or  abaorbsd  into  bis  divine  nature  The  energy 
and  Impredeace  of  Eutyehes  In  aaserting  his  opinions  led  to 
his  boiDg  accused  of  heresy  by  Euseblus,  bishop  of 
boiylsum,  at  a  oouneil  presided  over  by  Flavian  at  Con- 
■tantlnople  io  44&  As  his  explauationa  were  not  eon- 
eidered  satiafaototy,theconDeiI  deposed  him  from  his  priestly 
offioe  and  wcfiommDoicated  him ;  but  in  449,  at  a  council 
coDveoed  by  Diosooruo  of  Alexandria  and  overawed  by 
the  preeeuoe  a  largo  namber  of  EgypUan  monks,  not  only 
was  Eatyohes  reinstated  in  his  office,  but  Eusebius  and 
flavian,  lis  chief  opponeuts,  were  deposed,  tad  the 
Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the  "one  nature"  received  the 
BEUJotion  of  the  cborch.  Two  years  afterwards,  however,  by 
a  eoansll  which  met  at  Chalcedon,  the  synod  of  Ephesus 
wes  declared  to  have  been  a  "robber  synod,  "  its  proceed- 
{ngs  were  aoDQlled,  and,  >□  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
Eutyehes,  it  waa  declared  that  the  two  natures  were  united 
ii\  Christy  but  without  any  alteration,  absorption,  or  ooofn- 
sion.  Eatyohes  died  in  exile,  but  of  hit  later  liJFe  nothing 
is  known.  After  his  death  his  doctrines  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  the  empress  Eudocis,  and  made  eonsidsrable  pro- 

Sm  in  Sfria.  In  the  6th  century  they  received  a  new 
pulse  from  a  monk  of  the  name  of  Jacob,  who  united  the 
varion*  divisions  into  which  the  Eutyohians,  or  Monophy- 
tltea,  had  separated  into  one  ehareh,  which  exists  at  tha 
meut  Ume  under  the  name  of  the  Jacobite  Chnrob,  and 
has  nnmeroos  adherents  in  Armenia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia. 

EUTUK,  or  VyVk,  a  Turkish  village  of  Asia  Minor,  u 
■Itnafeed  aboot  75  miles  W.aW.  of  Ama^  and  38  milaa 
•uDth  of  tha  Kiol  Iiuak  river,  on  a  insll  hill  which  is  a 
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spur  from  m'gber  bills  to  the  north  of  it  It  eobnsts  ol 
only  about  twenty  houses,  but  contains  perhaps  ihemoit 
important  ruins  in  Asia  Minor.  They  are  the  remains  of  ■ 
large  building  and  eonsist  of  coluasal  blocks  of  granite  cod- 
tainisg  a  great  variety  of  sculptures  very  little  defaced 
The  upper  portion  of  the  walls  seems  to  have  been  fumed 
of  clay,  as  there  are  no  remains  of  overturned  materiak 
In  form  the  building  reeemblea  an  Assyrian  palace,  and 
has  been  coqectorcd  by  aome  to  havs  been  erected  by  the 
builders  of  the  palaces  of  Minsvsh,  sd<^>ting  in  this  instance, 
aa  they  are  known  to  hare  done  in  otiun,  E^uptian  fignrei 
and  emblsma  Bot  not  msrdyfrom^e  Bplunxea,batfnH 
the  ehsnctsr  of  the  human  figures.  Van  Lennep  conddeis 
that  it  waa  more  proboUy  a  temple  erected  by  ivgyptiau^ 
who  adopted  an  Aa^yriin  f«rm  of  building ;  and  he  conjee- 
torea  that  it  dates  baok  to  the  saiUeat  Egyptian  oMiqoesti 
in  Aaia  Minor. 

Bss  Hamiltoa  s  jUm  Jfiiur,  1842 ;  Battk's  Brim  warn  SV^wmK 
Mrt  Slnlmri,  1800  ;  and  Vaa  Letuic|s  MiaJlbtor,  UTtk 

ETAOORAS.  king  of  Salanus,  is  said  to  liaTa  been 
deaoanded  from  a  family  who  efaumad  Teneer,  lutither  U 
ijaz,  aa  their  progenitor,  and  who  for  a  long  period  had 
been  rolera  of  Salunia  until  ezpeOed  by  a  Phonictaii  exila 
Evagoraa,  notwithstanding  the  azpulaion  of  hia  aneeatan, 
seems  to  have  been  bom  at  Salamis,  and  lived  then  tiD 
the  throne  was  again  nsnrped  by  a  Cyi»ian  nolih^ 
when,  either  fr«a  a  pmdont  resolve  to  aTotd  th«  poam- 
bility  of  danger,  or  on  account  of  information  which  he  re- 
ceived of  the  nsorper'a  deugns  agunst  his  life,  ha  fled  ta 
Cilicia    Thencefaaretnniedsecretly  toSalamisiD  410  aa; 
and,  havinjL  with  the  aid  of  a  small  band  of  adbemits  osv- 
powered  the  guards  of  the  palace  and  put  the  tyxaat  ta 
death,  he  nonnted  the  throne.    According  to  Tain  mlin, 
Evagoraa  was  a  just  and  wise  ruler,  whoso  aim  was  to  fn^ 
mote  alike  Uie  general  wellbeing  of  his  state  and  tha  wnlfiue 
of  hi',  individoal  subjects,  and  tUs  not  merely  by  an  innease 
of  wealth  and  of  the  luxuries  which  it  can  provide,  bnt  bf 
the  culUvati<m  of  the  Gredao  arts  of  rrfinmnwit  mi 
civiliation,  which  had  been  almost  obliterated  in  Salnwii 
by  a  long  period  of  barbarian  rul&    Ho  endeaTonaad  in 
eve^  way  to  pranote  friendly  relations  with  the  Atbrnions^ 
and  after  the  defeat  ni  the  Athenian  general  Conoa  aS 
.£gospotami,  he  gave  him  refuge  and  a  cordial  receptioo. 
He  also  endeavoured,  at  least  fur  a  time,  to  aecmre  the 
friendship  of  Persia,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Aitazaras 
It,  whoae  aid  be  secured  for  the  Athenians  "gf*"^ 
Lacedsmon.    Conjcnotly  with  the  Psrttaoaand  Atlunsans, 
he  assisted  in  gaining  the  battle  of  Cnidua,  394  ac,  and  tct 
this  service  bis  statue  was  placed  by  ths  Athenians  side  by 
sido  with  that  of  their  general  Oonon  in  the  Ceramtcaa 
Not  long  after  thu  his  friendly  relations  with  Feraia  seem 
to  have  been  annalled,  very  probably  because  tfae  FemiBa 
monarch  was  jealous  of  his  enten^ing  and  independant 
spirit,  and  of  hio  increasing  influence.   Direct  war  betvoes 
him  and  Persia  did  not,  however,  occur  until  after  the  peace 
negotiated  by  Antalcidas,  387;  bnt  he  took  advantega  of 
the  Persians  being  otherwise  engaged  to  extend  hia  rule  oTe> 
the  greater  part  of  Cyprus,  and  to  stir  up  revolt  among  the 
Ciliciana.    As  soon  as  the  Persianswere  free  to  derote  tbeir 
whole  attention  to  him,  these  acts  were  speedily  revenged. 
He  T.-as  totally  defeated  by  a  largely  superior  Persian  forces 
and  compelled  to  flee  to  Salamis,  which  the  Feiaiana  closely 
invested,  and  in  all  probability  would  aoon  have  aocceed^ 
in  capturing,  had  not  dnsensiona  broken  ont  between  the 
two  genera^  of  which  ETsgoras  took  advantage  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  one  of  them,    By  the  tardta  of  thia  peece^ 
Evagoras  was  allowed  to  remain  nominal  king  of  Salamis, 
bnt  apparently  under  the  authority  of  Persia,  and  at  all 
STsnta  with  hia  independence,  if  notaUogethfflLOawrthrpwi^ 
at  kast  vaiy  much  etipided.   About  ton'  altar 
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374  Ka,  EragMU  wu  amiriMtod  hj  m  ennaah  fn»n 
fDotiTes  of  private  rarengo. 

ETAQRIUS,  Mirnamed  Seholaatieiu  and  Ex-Prnfftctna, 
waa  born  at  Epiphania  in  Syria,  S36  From  bis  eur- 
tume  ha  ia  known  to  have  bean  an  adTocate,  and  it  ia  anp- 
posed  that  he  praetiaad  at  Antioeh.  He  was  tke  legal 
adriaer  of  Or^rj,  patriaicb  of  that  city  ;  and  through 
this  conneetioa  he  waa  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
emperor  Ilberioa,  who  honoorad  him  with  the  rank  of 
qoMtorian.  Hia  inflosDce  and  lepatation  were  ao  eonsider- 
abla  that  on  the  oeoaaion  of  hia  aecond  marriage  a  puUie 
fastiTal  waa  celebrated  in  hia  honour,  which,  howerw,  waa 
intermpted  bj  a  terrible  earthquake,  aaid  to  have  destrc^ed 
60,000  peraoni.  Eragtioa'a  name  haa  been  preaerred  bj 
hii  Eedmaatieal  Bidorpf  ntan^ng  orer  the  period  from 
the  third  gMMfal  oouwil  (that  ot  EgbmuM,  431)  to  the 
year  694  llMagh  not  wholly  trwtworthy,  thia  work  ia 
tideraUy  impattial,  and  i^faan  to  liaTe  been  compiled  from 
original  docnmenti^  bat  it  la  diafigorad  by  die  nngoealion* 
iDg  eradolity  ehaiwtecialio  of  the  u«l  The  beat  edition  ia 
that  ocmtained  in  Reading  Grtdk  Bedm€Utioal  ButoriaMf 
Cambridge  17Sa  It  ia  alao  tranilatiri  in  Bagaber'a  work 
bearing  Ae  aame  titl& 

BVANDBB.  lathe  Roman  tradition,  aagiTen  by  LiTj, 
i  the  atocy  trf  the  Aieadian  Ennder  ia  eonnact»d 
with  dw  anri?al  d  Hennilaa  in  Ita^  and  hia  reeorwy  of 
the  catde  of  Qaiyon  fmn  thk  nlwar  Oaeui  Evander, 
having  left  the  AnadiaB  town  of  PaDantiuDj  baeomea  the 
•ponymna,  w  nama^vw,  of  the  Falatiiu^  one  of  the  aeven 
hilla  ol  Bona  TUa  ia  Mily  «w  (tf  many  Oieak  lagMida 
adopted  \j  the  Romana  for  the  pnqioaa  of  eonneoting 
ItaluB  jdaMa  with  othara  of  likMoanding  namea  in  Chaaca 
Tba  time  when  thia  atMy  waa  anhodiad  into  Latin  traditirai 
oannot  be  preciaely  ascertained ;  bnt  w»  may  aafdr  aaaign 
it  to  the  period  whn  Graak  infitteBce  began  to  make  itadf 
widely  fdt  in  the  Italian  peninaida  Tha  atuy  b  tdd 
with  many  vatiattona,  incooaiatenoia^  wd  eoBtradietioiia 
Aeoocdlng  to  Fanaaniaa  (viii  43, 3),  Evuidarwaa  the  aon  of 
Hermea  and-a.  dan^tar  trf  tha  tivw  Imdon ;  otheta  apdw 
of  lum  aa  a  aon  of  Eahamns  and  Timandiifc  Hie  motivaa 
which  led  him  to  learn  Aioadia  an  aho  wioaaly  atated 
Tha  Latin  writeia  made  him  a  am  ttf  Maremy  and  tha 

aheteaa  Carmenta,  whoaa  nana  belonga  ateiet^  to 
an  mythology.  So  again,  while  mw  varaion  of  the 
aloty  r^mseata  him  as  being  hoapitably  welcomed  in  Italy, 
anothw  ^aaka  t4  him  aa  guning  a  footing  in  it  loroet 
and  after  slaying  Herilna,  kinc  of  Prauata  It  woold 
follow  of  uecMty  that  the  Italian  legend  wmld  daaniba 
Grander  aa  one  who  introdoMd  Greek  ooebnna  and  ritea 
into  hia  new  country,  and  would  attribute  to  him  such 
inventiona  aa  those  which  the  Theban  myth  aangned  to 
the  nicenician  Cadmnsi  See  Dimt  HaL  i  33 ;  Comewall 
Lewis,  CredibUitf  of  Sartf  Roman  Sittory,  ch.  viil  {  4. 

EVANOELICAL  ALLIANCE;  &&  aaiociation  of  ' dif- 
ferent Christian  denominationa  formed  in  London  in  Anguat 
1846,  at  a  confereDce  of  more  than  800  de^men  and 
layman  from  all  parte  of  tha  worid,  and  Mubracing  np- 
inrds  of  fifty  aaetiona  of  tha  Protestant  chareh.  Though 
Uie  pronosal  for  en  alUanoe  was  first  mooted  in  Kigland, 
it  lutinmfely  obtained  wide  support  in  other  eountriea, 
more  especially  in  America,  and  organiaationa  in  coanezion 
with  it  now  exist  in  the  different  c^itals  throoghont 
the  world.  The  olyeet  of  tha  Alfiaaca,  acoordiog  to  a 
resolution  of  tha  first  conference^  ia  "  to  enable  Ghristisna 
to  realize  in  themselvea  and  to  exhibit  to  others  that  a 
living  and  everlaating  union  Innda  all  true  believers 
toge^er  in  the  fellowship  of  the  chareh."  At  the  aame 
conference  the  following  waa  adopted  aa  the  basia  d  the 
Alliance : — "  ErangaUcs^  viewa  in  regard  to  the  divine 
inap mtiuu,  aathoiity,  and  auffimanoy  of  tba  BxAj  Senf- 


turea ;  the  tight  and  duty  of  private  jadgment  in  the  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
and  the  IMoity  of  persons  therein  ;  the  utter  depravity  of 
human  nature  in  consequence  of  the  fall ;  the  inotmation 
of .  the  Son  of  God,  Hia  work  of  atonement  for  ainners  of 
nunkind,  and  Hia  mediatorial  interceaaion  and  reign ;  tlie 
justification  of  the  ainner  by  faith  alone ;  the  work  cj  the 
H(dy  Spirit  in  the  converuoa  and  aaDctifioation  of  tha 
atnner ;  tiie  immortality  of  the  aonl,  the  reanrrection  of  the 
body,  tiie  judgment  of  the  worid  by  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ, 
with  the  eternal  Uaaaedneaa  oi  tha  righteous  and  the  eternal 
j  punishment  of  the  wicked;  the  divine  institution  <d  tha 
Christian  ministry,  and  the  obligation  and  parpetui^  <rf  the 
ordinances  of  Baptiam  and  the  Loid'a  Supper^ — U  being 
nndeiatood,  however,  la^  that  anch  a  anmmaiy  **  ia  not  to 
be  ngardad  in  any  fonaal  or  ecclaaiaatical  aenae  aa  a  eread 
or  oonfcaiion;'*  and  3d,  that  "the  aeleoticm  of  eart^ 
tenets^  with  the  omisaion  of  othen,  la  not  to  ba  held  aa 
implying  that  tha  tnann  omatitnta  tiia  whole  body  of 
important  tmth,  or  that  the  latter  an  uimportaat" 
Annual  confennooa  of  bnnehaa  of  tha  Allianca  an  held  in 
England,  America,  and  aavonl  Continental  oonntrica ;  and 
it  ia  ^ovided  that  agenaeal  eonfenaoih  ineloding  npnaeof 
tativea  of  tha  whide  Allianwa^  be  hald  evaiy  torath  yaw. 
Of  oftenar  if  it  be  deemed  aaeaaaaiy.  8iKh  emfarencaa 
have  beui  hald  in  London  in  1861 ;  Faria,1866;  Berlin, 
1857;  Ganen,  1861;  Amatwdam,  1867;  New  Toik, 
187S.  'Buj  an  oecapiad  with  tha  diacoaaion  eU^y  of 
the  **beat  mathoda  of  counteracting  infidelity,"  promot- 
ing Gbriatiaa  union,  organizing  Christian  agencies,  and 
genanlly  advaadng  the  eaaaa  of  Chriatiaaity,^ — every  aab- 
ject  lieing  avoidad  whiA  might  give  liaa  to  any  aariona 
divergenoa  of  t^nin  aiaong  tha  mamben.  The  vanona 
organintiona  of  the  Alliaaoe  lend  tlwir  aid  to  any  depart- 
ment of  CSinrtian  tffott  nqjunag  apadal  help ;  and  on 
aevanl  oocanona'  tiiafr  inflnanoa  Iwa  Men  advantagaonaly 
employed  ia  caaea  of  nligiona  penecuti<m. 

See  BspQtts  ef  the  Prooeediags  of  the  dfffstoat  gvasrsl  eoafMMiMs, 
vhich  hsTS  bwn  pablishsd  saaer  the  folIowiiiK^itlM:— 7^  Svatt- 
ifilicaljttUaneu,  London,  1847;  I1uJUligioiuCmdilian^CkriMm^ 
dm,  London,  lUS ;  Tlu  Stlifiitu  Cmlmam  tf  CTiritUtidim,  London, 
1U9  ;  Tkt  OnuM  &i^rttua  ^tA$  Svamgateat  AUiaitci,  London, 
IMS;  Bmg^tekM  ilKaate,  Bott•Idea^  1M7,  and  fnemdinft 
ti  Hnt  AmUKtiOKk  OM^toWMM,  L^bdon,  1868 ;  and  J>Miiajs?faaf 
Ammm  OoitftrtMt  1871,  Hew  Tock,  1^4. 

ETANQELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  an  Ameneaa  xeli. 
gioaa  daaominatioB  OEi|^Batad  about  tiia  beginning  of  tha 
preaant  cantoiy  Inr  Jaeob  Albneht,  a  Gaimaa  Lauaian  of 
rUnaylvania,  Abont  1790  he  began  an  itinerant  miaaiou 
among  hia  fellow-eowitiymen,  chia^  ia  FMrn^Kania ;  aad 
hia  laboan  meeting  with  eonaidenUa  aneeasa,  ha  was,  at 
an  assembly  composed  of  lepreaentativea  of  tha  different 
atations,  elected  in  1800  presiding  eldw  or  bhief  pastor, 
and  ahortiy  afterwards  mlea  of  goreromant  wan  adopted 
aomewhat  similar  to  those  oi  tha  Hetiiodiat  d^acopal 
Chnidu  In  1816  tha  first  aannal  conference  traaheid, 
and  in  1 843  there  waa  instituted  a  general  conference  oom* 
poaed  of  del^tea  choaan  by  the  annual  conferencea  and 
conatituting  the  higheat  li^alativa  and  judicial  authority 
in  the  churcL  Tb»  manban  <tf  tha  ganenl  oonfennea 
hold  office  for  four  yeara.  In  1878  the  aaaodation  com- 
prised 16  annual  ocmfereneea,  oonsiatiag  of  over  600 
Itinerant  and  400  local  preachaia,  poaaesaed  4  tniniag 
coUena,  and  numbered  83,195  membera. 

EVANGELICAL  UNION,  a  religious  denomination 
vrhich  originated  in  the  deposition  of  the  Rev.  James 
Horiaon,  minister  of  a  JJnited  Seceaaion  ooagiegation  in 
KUmamock,  Scotland,  for  certain  viewa  regarding  feith, 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  salvation,  and  the  extent  of  tiu 
atonement,  whidi  wen  regarded  hy^the^«qiiasa;^oait  of 
hia  fihurah  aa  aati-OalviaMie  aad  hmtioaL  dafioa^ 
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tion  took  place  in  1841 ;  and  his  faihsr,  wlio  vu  ministsr 
at  Bathgate,  and  other  two  minisUra  being  deposed  not 
long  afterwards  for  eimilar  opinions,  the  four  met  at  Kil- 
marnock mMay  1843,  and,  on  the  basis  of  certain  doctrinal 
principles,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  under  the 
name  of  the  Erangelleal  Union,  "fw  the  purpose  of 
coantenuicing,  counselling^  and  otherwise  aiding  one 
another,  and  also  for  the  purpoae  ol  training  np  B|nritual 
and  devoted  joung  men  to  cany  fonrard  the  woik  and 
'pleasure  oi  the  Lotd."*  The  doctrinal  viewe  of  the  neir 
denomination  graduallj  assumed  a  more  deoidedlj  anti- 
Calvinistic  forqi,  and  tbejr  began  also  to  find  many  ajrm- 
pathifers  among;the  Congregationalisto  of  Scotiand.  Nine 
•tndeata  were  expelled  from  (he  Congregational  Academy 
for  holding  ''Moriaoniaii''doctnne3,  and  in  1845  eight 
ehnnAea  were  diqoined  from  the  Congregational  Union  of 
Scotland  and  fonned  a  conaenon  with  the  ETangelical 
Union.  In  1868  Ae  Evangelieal  Union  ianied  a  new 
doctriiul  atatemenk  snpereeding  that  of  1843.  The  Union 
axercisea  no  Jurisdiction  over  the  individual  chnrchee  con< 
nected  with  it,  and  in  thti  respect  it  adfaeree  to  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Congregational  form  of  ehurch  government; 
bnt  while'  the  affiurs  of  those  of  its  oongregaticms  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  Independent  denomination  are 
managed  by  meetings  of  all  the  coromuntcanti,  those  eon- 
gregaUone  whidi  originally  were  Presbyterian  vest  their 
govemmeiit  in  a  body  of  elders.  The  churchee  connected 
with  the  Evangelical  Union  number  nearly  90,  only  a  few 
of  whidi  are  in  England.  Its  ministers  are  elijpble  for 
Congregational  churches  in  England,  and  for  some  time 
negotiations  have  been  in  pn^reea  for  an  amal^pmution  d! 
tb»  denomination  with  the  Congregational  Uuon  of  Scot- 
land. .  See  SvanffeliaU  Union  Anttual,  and  Siitcry  ef  the 
Stangdie^  Unwn,  by  P.  Ferguson,  D.I>.  (Glasgow,  1876). 

ETANS,  Sib  Di  Lact  (1787-1870),  a  distinguished 
British  Kddier,  son  of  John  Evans  of  HilUown,  Limericl^ 
Ireland,  was  bom  in  1787.  Ha  wae  educated  at  Woolwich 
Academy,  and  entered  the  army  In  1807  as  enaign  in  the 
39d  regiment  of  foot  His  regiment  was  immediately  after 
wards  gaietted  ftw  India,  and  during  his  atay  of  thrae* 
yeara  in  that  country  he  served  with  distinction  in  various 
actiona  In  1812,  as  lieutenant  of  the  Sd  Dragoons, 
he  joined  the  Peninsular  army  of  Wellington;  and  in 
the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  campaigns  of  1812,  1813, 
and  1814  he  acquired  a  high  reputation  both  for  military 
skin  and  for  personal  bravery.  He  was  rapidly  promoted 
by  merit,  and  in  1814  reooiTed  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  same  year,  in  o(»nmand  et  the  Sth  West 
India  Regiment,  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  the  war 
a^inst  the  United  States,  where  he  specidly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  capture  of  Washington,  and  shared  in  the 
attack  on  Baltimore  and  the  operations  before  New 
Orleans.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1815  in 
time  to  accompany  the  expedition  of  Wellington  to 
Flanders,  and  was  assistant  quartennaster-geueral  at  Quatre 
Bros  and  Waterloa  As  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  he  accompanied  the  English  army  to  Paris, 
and  remained  there  during  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  allies,  In  1831  Evans  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Libmd  member  for  Rye ;  but  in  the  election 
of  1833  he  was  an  nnauccessful  -.andidate  both  for  that 
borough  and  for  Westminster.  Fo  -  the  latter  constituency 
he  was,  however,  returned  in  1833,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  parliament  of  1841-46,  continued  to  represent  it  till 
1865,  when  he  retired  from  political  life.  His  pariia- 
DMitary  duties  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  hie  career 
as  a  soldier.  In  1835  he  was  aent  in  command  of  10,000 
men  (the  "  SMniah  Legion")  to  aid  the  qneen  of  Spain 
against  Don  Carloa.  He  remained  two  yean,  and  gained 
aeVoral  brilliant  thongh  Uoody  vietwiaa  ;  and  on  Ua  lalfni 
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in  1839  he  was,  in  tecognltion  of  his  achievements,  cmhl 
Knight  Commander  of  tiie  Bath.  In  1846  he  attainedtlu 
rank  of  m^]or^eneral ;  and  iu  1854,  on  the  breaking  outc: 
the  Rusuan  war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  commatid  i 
the  second  division  of  the  army  of  the  East  At  the  Ixttie 
ai  the  Alma  his  quick  oomprehension  of  the  featnra  ti 
the  combat  largdy  coniribnted  at  variona  critical  period)  ti 
the  victo^.  On  the  36th  October,  by  tiie  skilful  muce 
in  which  he  handled  his  troops,  he  brilliantiy  defeated,  a: 
a  nominal  loss,  a  large  diviaion  of  Roasian  forces  which  hd 
attacked  his  posiUm  on  Mount  Inkennan.  Illneaul 
&tigne  compelled  him  a  few  days  after  this  to  lean  tie 
command  of  his  diviaion  in  the  han^  of  General  feone- 
father ;  but  ha  xoaa  from  hia  nick-bed  on  the  daj  of  th 
battie  <tf  Inkermani  November  6,  tad  declining  to  take  th 
Bupreme  command  <riF  his  division  from  Qenenl  Pennefatlw, 
he  geuerouely  aided  him  in  hia  long-protiaeted  struggle  V 
his  oonutenance  and  advioei  On  tia  return  of  Enu  tt 
England  in  the  fdlowiug  February  invalided,  he  lecnnd 
for  hia  aerrioes  in  the  Crimea  the  thanks  of  the  Eamd 
OHnmon%  and  the  lame  year  he  waa  made  Snigfat  Gtud 
Oioaa  of  the  Order  of  tiie  Bath,  and  the  univetBit; 
Oxf<nd  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  In 
h^  received  the  Grand  Croaa  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr,  utd 
in  1861  he  was  gaxetted  ganeaL  He  died  9th  Juun 
1870. 

EVANS,  OuvEB  (1755-1819),  «ti  American  mednni- 
eian,  waa  bom  at  Newport,  Ddawan^  in  1705.  Ha  ni 
at  an  eariy  age  apprenticed  to  &  whedwrigh^  and  at  & 
age  of  twenty-two  he  invented  a  machine  for  making  caid- 
teeth  in  Uen  of  the  old  method  of  making  ibem  hj  iai 
In  1780  he  became  partner  with  hia  brothers,  who  iren 
practical  millHs ;  and  two  years  later  he  completed  in  ia- 
vention  which  totally  changed  the  struetore  Of  flour  nilii 
About  the  same  time  he  discovered  the  application  of  ttwn 
to  land  carriages,  and  in  1786  he  aideevoured  to  obtein 
patents  fm  the  two  inventiona  from  the  State  of  fewa^ 
vaoia.  A  patent  for  the  former  was  granted  in  1787,  hit 
the  latter  requed  waa  considered  too  abanrd  to  mmt  eoe- 
^deration.  It  was  granted,  however,  in  1797  \j  the  Sttb 
of  Marylent*-  About  this  time  he  sent  drawings  and  speci- 
fications of  nis  plans  to  England,  bnt  they  were  leceivtd 
there  w>th  the  same  incredulity  as  in  America.  Meantimebc 
made  use  of  the  engine  he  had  invented — the  first  conatnictod 
on  the  high-presaure  principle — for  his  flour  miU;  tndii 
18u3  he  constructed  a  steam  dredging  machini^  whidiilB 
propelled  itself  on  land.  Evans  uaad  all  his  means  in  expen 
ments  on  hia  invention  j  and  thongh  he  did  not  live  to  m 
its  full  application,  he  was  confident  that  its  results  voiii 
be  as  great  as  they  have  actually  turned  out  to  be.  la  IBIS 
a  fire  broke  out  in  his  factory  at  Pittabnrg,  and  its  na- 
sequences  were  so  diaastrona  to  Ma  immediate  hopes  tbtt 
did  not  long  aurvive  its  occurrence,  dying  April  21, 1619' 

EVANSON,  Edward  (1731-1805),  a  iheoki^calvnH 
whoee  views  gave  rise  to  much  controversy,  waa  bon  A 
Warrington,  in  Lancashire,  April  21,  1731.  At  the  age « 
seven  he  waa  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  vicai  & 
Mitcham,  in  Surrey.  At  fourteen  he  entered  EmmanK 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.  A  in  1 749.  1= 
1763  hetookhisd^reeof  M.A.;  md,  after  being  ordainei 
he  officiated  for  several  years  as  curate  at  Mitcham.  ^ 
1768  he  became  vicar  of  SonthMimmsnear  Bamet;  aniii 
November  1769  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Tevk» 
bury,  witii  which  he  also  held  the  vicarage  of  Longdon.  1° 
the  course  of  his  studies  and  inquiries  after  truth  he  in 
covered  what  he  thought  important  variance  betweea  tlx 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  the  Bib!^ 
and  he  did  not  ocmoeal  his  convictioDS.  He  allowed  bis- 
aeU  in  reading  the  Wi^t^^alterNn^orat^  phrases  vlu^ 
■eemed  to  bin  ontnui  and  in  reading  ue  Scriptuf*  ^ 
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point  ottt  erron  u  the  tniuUCioi^  a  praotioe  whiob  was 
oGTeouTe  to  many  o(  Mb  congregation.  A  crisis  was  brought 
00  by  his  aermoD  on  the  resnrrection  preached  at  EaAter 
1771;  and  inNoveinber  1773  a  proaecotioii  was  instituted 
aguiut  him  in  th«  Coaaistory  Court  of  Glooeester.  He 
was  charged  with  "  depcariog  the  public  won^p  of  Qod 
contained  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Chorch  of  EngUnd,  assert- 
ing the  same  to  be  saperstitioos  and  nnduistian,  preaching 
writing  and  conversing  aguast  the  creeds  and  the  diTioity 
of  oar  SaTiour,  and  assuming  to  himsdf  the  power 't^ 
making  arl»truy  alterations  in  hia  perfonnance  of  the 
puUie  worsh^"  A  protest  waa  at  once  signed  and 
published  by  a  large  number  of  the  parishioners  against  ^ 
prosecution,  ^e  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Court 
el  Anhea  and  the  Court  of  Delegate^  and  waa  ultimately 
qaa^isd  (m  merely  technical  gronnds  in  1777.  Mean- 
while ETanson*  had  made  his  views  generally  known  by 
aeveral  publicatioua.  In  1772  appeared  anonymously  his 
Doetrinet  ^  a  Tritaif  tout  tA«  Ineematum  ^  Godf 
examitud  iqjon  Ae  Frinaplet  tf  Seaio»  and  Common  Seiue. 
This  waa  fcdlowad  in  1777  by  i  letUrto  Dr  ffurd,BMop 
1^'WorcuUrt  tsAtfrvw  tkt  ImporUau*  ^  tke  PngAeda  of 
the  Km  Ttttamtnt  and  t&t  Naiitr9  ef  the  Grtoid  ApottOMg 
pndiettd  m  then  are  partktUarljf  and  impartiaUjf  am- 
tidered.  The  author  had  before  this  time  retired  to 
Longdon,  learing  his  curate  in  charge  at  Tewkesbury.  In 
1775  he  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  solicitor^ 
general,  and  at  ^e  close  of  1777  heresigned  both  his  livings, 
and  retired  to  Mitduuo.  In  1786  he  iharried.  He  soon 
after  wrote  some  papers  on  the  Sabbath,  which  brought 
him  into  controversy  with  Br  Priestley,  who  published  the 
whole  discussion  (1792),  In  the  same  year  appeared 
EvanBon's  work  entitled  Tke  Dittonance  of  the  /our 
ffenerailjf  received  Svangdiatt^  to  which  replies  were 
pabUshed  by  Dr  Priestley  and  D.  Simpeon,  M.A.  (1793). 
£vanson'r^ected  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  forgeries,  and  of  the  four  gospels  he  accepted  only 
Uiat  of  St  Lake.  In  1802  he  published  Rejteetwnt  vpon 
tke  State  of  Reiiffun  in  Chrietendom,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  explain  and  Ulostrate  the  mysterious  foreshadowings  of 
the  Apocalypse  This  he  considered  the  most  important 
of  his  writings.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  completed 
his  Second  Thoughit  on  the  Trinity^  in  reply  to  a  work  of 
the  bishop  of  Gloucester.  The  story  of  the  life,  investiga- 
tions, and  conflicts  of  this  heretical  churchman  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  is  full  of  intorest,  especially  for  its 
aaticipations  of  some^f  the  momentous  discussions  of  the 
present  day.  He  died  at  Coleford,  in  Gloucestershire,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1805.  A  narrative  of  the  dreams tancee  which 
led  to  the  prosecntion  of  Evansou  was  pabDshed  by  N. 
Havard,  the  town-clerk  of  Tewkesbuiy. 

EVANSVILLE,  a  cit^  of  America,  capital  of  Vanderbnrg 
county,  Indiana,  is  situated  on  a  high  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  200  miles  below  Looisville,  Kentucky — measuring 
by  the  windingB  of  the  river,  which  doable  the  direct 
distance.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  bend  of  the  river  at 
this  point,  Evansvills  is  built  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
orescent  and  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Crescent  City."  It 
hasfftilway  commuaioation  in  various  directions  ;  and  the 
Wabush  and  Erie  Canal,  completed  in  1853,  extonda  from 
it  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  Evansville 
is  a  busy  commercial  and  manufacturing  town,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing,  if  is  the  principal  sb'pping  port  for 
the  grain  and  pork  of  south-western  Indiana ;  and  among 
its  other  articles  of  export  are  lime,  cotton,  dried  fruit,  and 
tobacea  It  has  flour  mills,  breweries,  iron  foanderies, 
tanneries,  machine  shops,  and  woollen  and  cotton  factories. 
Coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  vidnity.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  co^r^faonse,  the  city  hall,  tiie  high 
Khodf  the  marine  hospitali  and  a  new  bnHding  in  whioh 
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are  included  the  postofflce,  the  United  States  courts,  and 
the  eostomJionse.  The  population,  which  in  186tf  was 
11,484,  had  increased  in  1870  to21,830. 

EVArORATION  is  that  prooesB  by  which  liquids  and 
solids  assome  the  gaseous  stato  at  their  ftee  surfaces.  The 
rate  at  which  evaporation  takes  plaoe  depends  upon  the 
tomparatnre  of  the  liquid  or  solid,  the  extent  of  the  exposed 
surface,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  gaseous  partidae 
can  escape  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  either  by 
diffusion  through  the  air  w  by  the  motion  of  the  air  itselt 
Hence  a  strong  wind  will  generally  accelerate  the  procesa 
of  drying.  The  passage  from  the  gaseous  into  the  Uqnid 
condition,  or  eondeneaiionf  and  into  the  solid  condition,  or 
tuUiwtaiion,  are  proceeses  the  coarerse  of  evaporation. 
The  evaporation  of  a  liquid  is  a  phenomenon  whidi  w» 
observe  daily,  and  that  of  a  solid  sometimes  presents  itself 
to  our  notice^  aswhenmowvanishea  by  evaporation  during 
a  long  frost  though  the  temperature  never  rises  to  the 
fraeiing  poinL  Osmphw  and  iodine  also  readily  evaporate 
at  ordinary  temperatnrea  without  liquefying,  and  snblime 
on  the  snrfaces  of  the  vessels  in  whidi  they  of  placed. 

A  gas  is  a  snbstanoe  a  finite  portion  tit  which  will 
distribute  itsdf  thnnwh  any  space,  Imwever  great,  to  which 
it  hais  bee  accesai  A  snbstenee  which  can  exist  in  the 
liquid  or  solid  stato  at  ordinary  temperature  and  under 
oidinaiy  atmospheric  pressure  it  usually,  when  in  the 
gaseous  condition,  oallea  a  T^ponr;  but,  thou^  it  is  easy 
to  ^ve  arbitrary  definition^  no  sati^actory  distinction 
between  gases  and  vapomn  hat  yet  been  made.  In  fact, 
the  word  "vapour"  is  ri^ndfy  giving  place  to  "gas"  in 
most  instancea.  The  greater  amount  of  any  substanca 
which  con  exist  in  the  gaseous  condition  in  the  onlfe 
of  volume  depends  upm  uie  temperature,  but  is  almost 
independent  of  the  presence  of  any  other  vapoor  or  ^sB,' 
provided  that  such  gas  or  vapour  posaeae  no  ohemiosl 
affinify  for  the  substance  in  qnestitm.  When  a  portion  of 
space  contains  as  much  of  any  vapour  as  can  exist  in  it  at 
^e  temperature,  it  is  aaid  to  be  eaiurated  with  that  vaponr. 
Any  reduction  of  temperature  will  then  be  aoeompaniad  by 
condensation  ot  part  of  the  vapour,  and  the  space  will 
remain  saturated  at  the  new  temperature;  while  if  any 
increase  of  temperature  occur,  the  space  will  cease  to  M 
saturated  with  the  vapour  it  contains,  and  further  b vapor- 
ation  will  take  place  if  any  of  the  conesponding  liquid  be 
present,  but  if  not  the  space  will  remain  unsaturated,  and 
the  vapour  it  contains  is  then  said  to  be  luper-heeUed.  H 
the  fall  of  temperature  be  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a 
solid  body  sufficientiy*  cold,  condensation  will  first  take 
place  in  the  layer  of  air  next  the  body,  forming  dea  upon 
ite  surface  if  the  temperature  be  above  that  at  which  the 
vapour  solidifies,  but  hoar-frost  it  the  tomperatare  be  below 
that  point,  in  which  case  we  have  an  example  of  tuiftmo* 
tion.  If  the  reduction  of  temperature  be  occasioned  by 
the  introduction  of  a  quantity  of  cold  air  or  other  gas,  or 
by  the  rapid  expanuon  of  the  vapour  itself,  together  with 
any  other  vapours  or  gases  whidi  may  occupy  the  same 
space,  the  condensed  liquid  assumes  the  stato  of  clond, 
fog,  or  mist.  The  temperature  at  which  a  portion  of  space 
is  saturated  with  the  aqueous  vapour  which  it  actually 
cratains  was  called  by  Daltou  the  deu-point.  Some 
vapours,  like  steam  at  100*  C,  if  allowed  to  expand 
without  receiving  heat,  and  in  expanding  to  do  the  full 
amount  of  work  corresponding  to  the  greatest  pressure 
they  can  exert,  suffer  partial  condensation,  because  the 
increase  in  the  space  occupied  does  not  compensate  for  the 
reduction  of  temperature ;  but  there  are  other  vapoure 
which  become  super-heated  by  expansion,  because  the 
increase  in  v6tnme  more  than  compensates  for  the  redqo- 
tion  of  taupetatura  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 

When  the  temparatare  of  a  liquid  ia  inchMhat  the 
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presaara  of  iti  nptmr  ii  lew  dun  that  to'wiiieli  iht  liquid 
u  ezpoMd,  enpwation  will  go  on  at  ita  fres  aurfaes  oily; 
bot  if  the  tempsratun  is  taiaed  bo  that  the  presnire  of 
the  Tapour  is  great«r  than  that  exerted  npon  the  liquid, 
bubblea  of  vapour  cau  exist  within  the  liquid  itaelf,  and  if 
once  formed  will  riu  through  the  liquid  and  escape  at  the 
lurfaea.  This  pheuomefion  it  called  ebullition  or  boiling; 
and  the  temperature  at  which  the  preaaure  of  the  vapour 
of  a  anbatance  is  equal  to  the  standard  attnoapherie  pressore 
is  called  ita  boiling-point.  The  standard  atmoepherie 
prwiOTfl  generally  adopted  ia  that  exerted  hj  a  column  of 
mercury  760  millimetres  ia  height  at  0*  C.  at  the  «6a 
level  in  latitude  45*  This  is  eqaivaleat  to  about  29-dOS 
inohes  of  mercury  at  0*  C  at  the  sea-levet  in  the  latitude 
of  London.  The  pressure  of  a  megadyne  per  square  centi- 
metre baa  been  propoaed  as  the  standard  atmospbei^  bat 
this  has  not  yet  betm  generally  adopted. 

Wben  a  quantity  of  watw  is  heated  from  the  lower 
■orface,  the  water  near  the  bottom  is  at  a  higher  tempera- 
tore  than  the  superincumbent  layen,  and  the  bubblea  of 
ateam  formed  there  on  rising  are  surrounded  by  water  at 
a  temperature  below  the  bmling-poiut,  and,  being  conse- 
quently unable  to  sustain  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
expoaed,  they  collapse  with  a  sUght  sound.  These  sounds 
repeated  in  rapid  succession  constitute  the  "  singing  "  of 
the  kettle,  and  are  exchanged  for  a  very  mndi  softer 
aonnd  when  the  whole  of  the  water  reaches  the  boiling- 
pmnt,  and  steam  babbles  escape  from  the  snrfacsb  Though 
bubbles  of  pure  steam  once  produced  can  exist  under 
atmoapheriB  pressure  if  the  temperature  be  above  the  boiling* 
wnnt,  yet  such  bubbles  irill  not  neoeaaaiily  be  produced 
in  pure  water  aa  aoon  as  it  teachM  that  tetqwrature.  If 
water  which  has  bead  carefully  freed  from  air  hy  long 
bdling  be  heated  in  a  dean  glasa  vesisl,  ita  temperature 
naj  be  zused  emsidanUy  abon  the  b^ing-point ;  but 
M  loett  as  tha  oontinni^  of  the  water  la  Imdnn  ^  the 
formation  a  faabUa  of  ataan,  ebalUtioD  ananea  with 
nploatve  vioUnce,  and  {h«  tamperatnra  falls  naaii^  to  tha 
boiltng-point.  Dnte  of  water  napended  In  a  mnrtma  of 
linseed  oil  and  oil  of  cloraa  of  the  aama  apedfie  gravity  have 
been  heated  \if  Dnfour  to  180*  C,  and  generally  fatty 
iXm  powed  on  tha  Bufaoa  U  water  tend  to  prevent 
elmlhtion.  It  has  baan  stated  that  Um  boiling  of  pvr* 
water  hsa  not  yet  been  obaarvad.  GartMU  aoliituMU, 
e^ecially  strong  scdntioDa  canstie  alkaUei^  are  very 
liable  to  aa  exploeiTa  eralntion  of  ateam  at  intervals,  and 
tha  best  way  of  preventing  it  ia  the  introdneUtm,  when 
poiatbla,  lA  ■  iumII  piece  tl  a  metal  which  eaa  dftcompoee 
water. 

nwngh  the  temperature  at  which  water  boib  deprada- 
m  the  impnritiea  which  it  contains,  and  the  natnn  ol  the 
Teasel  in  which  it  is  placed,  yet  temperature  of  the 
ateam  above  the  water  depends  only  on  the  preesnre.  This 
has  been  long  acknowledged  when  the  quantity  M  impntity 
diseolved  in  the  water  is  small,  and  in  (vder  to  determine 
tha  boiling-pointa  upon  thennometets  they  are  immeiaed 
in  the  steam  above  boilmg  water  without  allowing  their 
bulba  to  touch  the  water.  When  the  quantity  salt 
dissolved  is  vary  great,  the  temperature  of  the  boiling 
aolaUon  is  generally  very  much  above  the  boiling-point  of 
wmtan  nraa,  aeoording  to  Faraday,  saturated  solutions  of 
eommon  aall^  nitre,  and  potassic  carbonate  boil  at  109*, 
and  140*  C.  respectively.  The  temperature  of 
•bulliUon  of  a  saline  solution  is  sometimes  employed  to 
determine  tiie  percentage  of  aalt  present  Notwithstanding 
the  high  temperature  of  the  solution,  it  seems  that  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  when  first  liberated  from  the 
solution  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  water  boiling  at 
the  same  pressure.  This  conolusion  is  supported  by 
DnfouT,  though  M^a>,«nd  aom*  othwa^wert^  gf  a 


different  opiuioa  a  thermometer  with  a  clean  anpn 
tected  bulb  be  immersed  in  the  steam  above  a  coaceDtniad 
saline  solution  boiling  at  ordmary  preeiur^  its  tempentan 
will  quickly  risv  to  100'  C,  then  become  almost  statioutj, 
and  afterwards  slowly  rise  to  a  temperature  aomnlM 
below  that  of  the  liquid,  and  depending  on  ita  neanieM  to 
the  solntion  and  the  facilities  which  are  offered  for  tba 
escape  of  heat  from  the  bnlh  On  removing  the  thermo- 
meter and  allowing  i*^  to  cool,  there  will  generally  be  (otuil 
a  quantity  of  aalt  sticking  to  the  bnlb  which  hu  bea 
splashed  upon  it  from  the  solution.  If  the  bnlb  of  a  tber- 
mometer  be  covered  with  cotton  which  has  been  aprinUtd 
with  Bome  salt,  and  be  then  immersed  in  steam,  wbelber 
above  a  aaline  eolntioa  or  above  boiling  water,  its  ttn- 
peratnre  will  quickly  rise  considerably  above  the  faoiliBf 
point,  and  several  thermometeia  whose  bulb*  have  btn 
covered  with  different  aalta  will  indicate  different  tenipeii' 
tures  if  su^nded  side  by  side  in  the  same  vesael  trf  lUsn, 
leading  us  to  suspect  that  the  high  tHnpamtote  lecoidad 
by  tha  thermometer  above  the  aaline  eolation  may  be  dw 
in  part  at  least  to  salt  whidi  has  been  splaahed  upon 
bulk  If  the  bulb  be  protected  from  aplaahes  by  a  mb^ 
screen  plaoed  below  it,  and  from  condensed  water  trickliai 
down  the  stem  by  a  guard  placed  above  it,  tha  tempetibn 
will  at  once  rise  to  100*  C;  but  the  further  ritt  d 
temperature  will  be  eo  elow  that  it  may  be  aooonoted  tor 
by  the  radiation  from  the  liquid  and  from  the  metal  tarn, 
which  of  coarse  beoomea  heated  in  the  same  way  as  a  ntU 
thermometer  pUced  in  ita  poaition.  If  a  teat  tuba  on- 
taining  mercury  be  immersed  in  the  scdutien,  and  tk 
thermometer  bulb  placed  in  it  till  it  readua  the  mat 
temperature,  on  raising  it  into  tha  ateam  the  tanpentn 
will  be  aeeo  to  fall  considenbly. 
.  If  a  small  qnantity  of  a  Hqoid  be  placed  in  a  wtal 
vesael  wboee  temperatim  hu  been  niaad  vary  mndi  sbm 
the  boiling-pmnt  of  the  Uqoid,  vaponr  will  ba  pcoduesd  ai 
rapidly  from  tl^  udar  anrface  of  At  liqud  that  it  «3 
be  supported  on  a  eoshion  its  own  Tapour,  and  tlib 
prevented  from  cnning  into  emtaefc  wiA  ib»  meta^tb 
eepuation  bong  ao  eoaqdeto  Aat  if  Ae  liqiaid  bo  n 
electrolyte  a  onmnt  from  an  ordinary  battery  oaaBot  ti 
made  to  pesa  from  the  liquid  to  tha  mm.  I&ii  ooadftiaB 
of  the  uquid  is  ealled  the  qthereidal  atal^  «bA  is  ote 
nferrad  to  aa  Ludenfroatfi  lAenonunoo.  ft  mms  f» 
qneatly  be  lutioad  that  tha  drq^  ia  in  a  atata  af  lapd  nl» 
tion.  If  I7  any  meana  an  inoentatiea  is  Aiade  ia  At 
anrfaoe  trfuadrop,  vilwatioBi  will  bo  aafc  in  itycasMg 
the  horiaontal  aeetioiL  to  pass  into  the  form  of  a  euviliiw 
|>olygon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  edge  vi  a  beO  cbai^ 
Its  fonn  when  struck,  ^le  sarfaea  of  tha  drop  Hts 
preaenta  a  ** beaded"  or  oompted  appearaaee^  fooHi 
by  the  superposition  of  fta  leanal  imagea  of  tha  dnp  ia 
the  two  extreme  oonditiona  whicb  it  asaumee,  and  thin- 
fore  always  'presenting  aa  mm  uunber  of  eorrogatioai 
corresponding  to  the  v»rating  stfemeota.  SnrAue  tooHea 
ot  course  supplies  Qie  forces  neeeeaiiy  to  produce  tk 
vibrations,  ^an  a  ventral  aegment  projects  beyond  tbi 
mean  surface  of  the  drop  so  as  to  form  a  **  bead,"  non 
surface  is  exposed  by  it  to  the  besting  action  of  the  nttil 
than  when  it  is  in  ita  mean  position,  ahd  when  it  lia 
within  the  mean,  or  spheroidal,  surface  so  aa  to  fom  1 
"  flute,"  Jess  surface  is  extweed  by  it ;  bot  as  the  genantin 
of  ateam  cannot  be  instantaneoua,  more  ateam  will  eicipi 
from  the  segment  while  it  is  receding  towards  the  ceotn 
than  while  it  is  advancing  and  thus  the  preaaure  of  ^ 
escaping  steam  upon  each  ventral  aegmeot  will  vaiy  vii^ 
the  phese  of  vibration  in  such  a  manner  as  to  snppljr  tbt 
energy  necessary  to  the  continoaoce  of  the  motion.  .H  ^ 
drop  be  examined  by  ordina^  daylight  a  fluted  ontliM 
can  be  diitinoMy  mob  iiithiiiwiieaded  ^^line^  but  if  it 
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6a  instaDtaiieoiuIy  iUnminttad  elaetrio  ^larka,-  the 
Hparato  Tibration  f<wmi  viQ  be  aeen  preaentiDg  half  as 
11U07  beads  and  flntea  as  an  preseoted  when  the  images  an 
■aperpoaed  throngh  the  em^oyment  of  a  eontinnoos  lig^ 
The  loweat  tempeiatnre  at  whieh  the  aphenndal  oondition 
can  be  prodaoed  Taries  witii  the  natnre  of  the  haMtad  aorfaee, 
the  liquid,  and  the  temperature  oi  the  liquid  when  poured 
into  Uie  TesBel  It  is  in  Tirtne  of  this  condition  that 
Faraday  found  it  poaaible  to  freeze  mercury  in  a  red  hot 
vmeL  When  the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool  sufficiently,  the 
liquid  cornea  into  contact  with  it,  and  is  wholly  or  partially 
eoDTerted  into  Taponr  with  ezploaive  violence,  hk  hi^y 
rarefled  air  water  will  assume  the  apheroidal  condition  at 
very  low  temperatures,  in  consequence  of  evaporation  being 
accelerated  by  the  dimination  of  proBsnre. 

Previous  to  the  introdoction  of  the  molecular  theory  ci 
gases  many  theoriea  were  proposed  to  explain  the  diffuion 
of  aqueous  vapour  throogh  the  air.  Halley  supposed  that 
rapour  conaiated  of  email  hollow  apheridea  or  vaiete$ 
filled  with  an  aura  considerably  lighter  than  air,  which 
caused  them  to  ascend  like  balloons,  and  Atwood  followed 
his  hypotheBts.  Even  after  the  aUnilari^  of  vaponn  to 
air  and  other  so-called  permanent  gases  had  bwn  fully 
recognized,  the  vateular  theory  was  still  held  in  a  modified 
fbrm  to  explain  the  suspension  of  cloud  and  fog ;  bat  in 
the  caae  of  very  small  drops  the  reaiatance  of  the  air  is 
aufficiont  to  prevent  the  drops  acquiring  more  than  an 
extremely  small  velocity  in  consequence  of  their  weight 
Hooke  snppoaed  that  air  contains  aqueous  vapour  iii  a 
state  of  chemical  solution ;  but  thia  theory,  like  th#  preced- 
ing, fails  to  explain  evaporation  in  vacuo.  Be  Sanaanre 
believed  that  water  was  first  converted  into  vapour  by  the 
action  of  heat,  and  then  absorbed  by  the  air  on  account  of 
a  chemical  affinity ;  while  Halley,  Leroy,  and  Franklin 
thought  that  the  attraction  of  the  air  was  instrumental  in 
the  fint  formation  of  vapour.  The  advocates  of  a  atill 
older  theory  maintained  that  atiueons  vapour  was  a  com- 
bination of  water  particles  with  those  of  fire,  which  caused 
them  to  ascend,  and  that  contrary  winda  blowing  the 
particles  of  water  together  loosened  the  fire  partules  from 
them,  thus  allowing  them  to  descend  as  rain. 

Desaguliera  aeona  to  have  been  the  first  to  identify  the 
nature  of  steam  with  that  of  aqneooB  vapour  at  ordmaty 
temperatures,  and  to  zaoognize  the  fiut  that  ateam  is  a 
transparent  gas,  while  the  eloud  modneed  by  a  jet  of 
■team  is  really  condensed  wmtn'.  In  ft  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Boyal  Society  (PhS.  Trwu.,  1739,  p.  6), 
DesagoUen  malntidned  that  the  oaua  of  vapour  rising  in 
the  air  is  a  feme  of  repulsion  between  its  particles,  wUch 
separates  them  so  far  from  each  other  aa  to  remler  the 
vapour  specifically  li^^tar  tiian  air.  Tho  reaiatance  offered 
by  water  to  eompiasnon  he  occoonts  tm  by  a  similar  repul- 
sion. Worn  some  ezpenmenti  with  a  ateam  engine  he 
oondnded  0iat  water  in  being  converted  into  ateam  nnder 
ordinaiy  atmoapberio  pressure  expands  to  about  14,000 
ttmea  Ua  oi^^al  volnme  instead  of  abont  1660  times 
as  it  actually  doea.  Shortly  after  the  abova^nantioned 
letter  waa  written,  Desaguliera,  in  <*  An  Essay  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Rise  of  Ti^onra  and  Exhalationa  in  the 
Air  '  {2faiural  Philotopkjff  pt  iL),  attributed  the  repnlmim 
between  the  particles  of  vaponr  to  an  eleotiical  action,  sup- 
posing that  the  particles  of  water  were  first  electrified  from 
the  air  and  then  repoUed  by  the  ur  and  by  one  another. 

In  1783  Pa  Sanssure  publiahed  his  JBttait  fur  VSffgra- 
mHrtef  whidt  ^ve  an  account  of  many  experimenta  ezaonted 
on  a  great  scale,  and  in  some  cases  leading  him  to  correct 
conelnaiona.  By  placing  a  known  weight  of  diy  potassla 
carbonate  in  a  large  ^ass  ballocm  filled  with  air  and  satu- 
mted  with  -aqueous  vapour,  and  finding  the  increase  iu  the 
weight  ot  the  oaibooata  piodtiMd.  bjt  abaorption,  ha  datei^ 
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mined  the  amoont  ctf  vaponr  wiginally  pnasnb  filling 
the  balloon  with  diy  air,  and  suspending  is  it  •  pew  of  wet 
linen,  he  determined  the  amoont  of  the  water  iniieh  er^to* 
rated  from  tte  loss  of  weight  experienoed  by  the  linen. 
These  ejf«imenta  were  repeated  with  the'balloon  filled 
with  hydrogen  and  carbonio  anhydride^  and  with  mixtnree 
of  theae  gases,  and  both  methods  led  to  the  same  result; 
indicating  that  the  amount -of  vapour  was  the  same,  if  the 
temperature  remained  conBtan^  whatever  gas  were  preeent. 
The  inferraces  he  derived  bom  his  experiments  at  different 
temperatures  were  not,  however,  justifiable ;  uot  is  there 
any  ground  for  his  division  of  vapour  into  four  claase^  via, 
pure  elastio  v^nr,  dissolved  elaatto  va^nr,  veaionlar 
vaponr,  and  ccmorete  Taponr,  the  lart  of  whidi  lealfy  oon- 
sista  of  liquid  drops, 

Deluo  [Phil  Tram.,  1793)  enunciated  the  theoiy  that 
the  qoanb^  of  vapour  which  can  exist  in  any  space  de- 
pends onljf  on  tht  Umperatvre,  and  is  independent  of  the 
presence  <^  any  other  vaponr  or  gaa  with  which  it  has  no 
tendency  to  combine  chemically,  being  always  the  'ame  as 
if  nothing  but  the  vapour  oceajHed  the  apace ;  and  this  be 
verified  by  placing  his  hygnnneter  with  a  little  water  under 
the  recmver  of  an  air-pump,  and  ahowing  that  the  indica- 
tions of  the  hygrometer  were  independent  of  the  preasure  of 
the  air.  Deluo  waa  the  first  to  propose  that  the  hygiome- 
trio  state  of  the  air  should  be  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
amount  of  v^ur  f-riMng  in  it  to  that  required  to  aaturata 
it  at  tiie  temperature  It  possesses.  A  more  convenient 
measnre  haa  been  propoeed  by  Balfour  Stewart,  via,  the 
quantity  of  vapour  associated  wUh  the  tmit  of  mass  of  diyur. 

But  it  is  to  Dalton  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a 
dear  statement  of  the  laws  of  evaporation.  In  lus  Jfettoro- 
loffieal  Suayt  (1793,  p.  134)  he  sUtea  that  "evapomtioB 
and  the  condensation  (k  vapcnir  are  not  the  effects  of  chemi- 
cal affinities,  but  aqneods  vapour  always  exists  as  a  fluid 
fui  generu  diffused  amongst  the  rest  of  the  aerial  flnida* 
Thus  water  at  80'  Fahr.  is  on  the  point  of  boiling  ntdar  a 
pressure  of  1-03  inchee  of  mercury,  and  from  thia  he  codt 
eludes  that  in  the  presence  of  dry  air  mt«r  at  80'  Eahr. 
will  evaporate  *'  till  the  deuoty  (rf  its  vapour,  eoiuSdered 
abstracted^,  becomes  ctf  what  It  ii  under  a  preaon  of 
30  inches^  and  Its  traHwratnra  912*.*  Hub  atatemen^ 
tbongh  inaoourate  inaanineh  aa  it  tafcea  no  aeeount  <A  ih» 
ezpanaion  lA  a  given  nun  of  ateam  at  omstant  raessnra 
when  ita  temperature  is  taiaad  from  80'  Fahr.  to  313^  Fahr., 
yet  diowa  that  Dalton  had  diseoTeied  the  tme  law  of  eva- 
pMation,  and  thorouf^  nndsntood  ita  i^Ucatinia.  It 
we  snbrtitnte  preaanre  for  density,  the  statement  beoomes 
correct  Again,  m  page  201  of  the  Xaaay  he  atatea  his 
conviction,  as  the  result  of  e^qieriments  and  observationiv 

"That  ih*  vqmiri^  vaUr  {and  probably  ^  mod  oilur  liqvidi) 
txidjiotalUmpmUurainOutUmo^htri,  andittaptMttfhtaring 
any  known  dtgru  qfeoU  tffMout  a  total  amdauaUoh,  taut  tkat  tht 
vapimr  m  amMi'iv    ^  iniu  thin$  a*  dam  vr  cupwr  <^ 

%iV  or  *(pMvnIa  Th«  ides,  tiiarefors,  that  vapour  ournot  exiit  in 
the  man  atmontlere  at  a  lower  tempetatnre  than  212*,  tmlen 
cihemicidly  oombined  thenwith,  I  ooiudder  as  eRoneoas ;  it  has 
taken  ita  riae  frtm  the  ■apposttiai  Ihat  air  preaatng  upon  vapoitr 
condenaea  the  vaMiir  aquallT  with  m^ow  preaain^  upon  vtfow,— 
a  nmiodtion  m  nave  no  right  to  saanme,  and  winch,  I  apprehend, 
iriU  plsfaily  i^ptar  to  be  oontiadiototy  to  reason  and  anwarranted  1^ 
foots;  for  when  a  par^sla  of  vapour  exista  between  two  partidea  it 
air,  let  their  eqaal  and  oppodta  pmaoras  Upon  it  bs  what  tii^ 
mar,  they  cannot  Mng  »  naarar  to  snotfier  pardels  <rf  vapour, 
witnoat  whidi  no  oondeosattoii  can  take  place,  all  other  eircnm- 
itaoces  b^ng  ti^  same;  and  it  has  never  been  imved  that  the 
Ti^osr  In  a  raoriver  from  wbitA  all  the  air  haa  been  exhsnsted  is 
piwdpitatednai  the  admlsrion  Imperfectly  dry  sir.  Bano^  fluD, 
we  eonelade,  til  tiw  OMitnry  can  M  wvffA,  that  M«  umUMtMam 
tf  mr»iir  neeomi  to  Ot  tammvan  mr  Oqu  md  1m  vn/gwaif  d^Msd 

(The  italioe  are  Dalton'a)  In  these  lemsAa  Dalton 
manifests  a  clear  ^predatitm  of  the  tma^rtStsff  the  case. 
In  hU  expsriments  he  aimed  ditealjr'iU^^^U^^^  A* 
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fnatter,  and  tlie  reanlts  at  wliich  he  arrived  aie  perfect!; 
conclusive  within  the  errors  of  hia  ezperimenta.  First  he 
measured  the  pressure  of  a  quantity  of  dry  air  kept  at 
constant  volume  for  every  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  scale 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points ;  then  he  found  the 
pressure  of  pure  steam  in  con^t  vrith  water  for  every 
degree  through  the  same  range,  and  lastly  the  rate  of 
increasB  of  pressure  of  a  quantity  of  air  kept  at  constant 
volume  but  in  contact  with  water  when  the  temperature 
varied.  The  results  showed  that  at  each  particular 
temperature  the  pressure  of  the  air  saturated  with  vapour 
was  exactly  equal  to  that  corresponding  to  the  dry  air 
logether  with  that  exerted  by  vapour  alone  when  in  contact 
with  water  at  the  same  temperature ;  from  which  he 
inferred  that  there  is  either  no  diemical  action  between  the 
air  and  vapour,  or  such  action  in  no  way  affects  the 
question  at  issue  with  gases  other  than  air  and  vapours 
other  tb^u  aqueous.  This  conclusion  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  gasea  and  vapoun  behave  to  one 
another  as  vacua.  Most  of  these  experiments  were 
published  in  a  paper  in  the  Manchester  Mtmoira,  voL  t. 

DaltoQ  was  the  first  to  give  a  table  of  the  maximum 
pressure  of  ateam  for  temperatures  from  80'  to  212'  Fabr. 

The  researches  of  Desormes,  Oay  Lnssac,  and  Daniell 
all  tend  to  corroborate  Dalton's  theory  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  experiments,  the  results  of  which  may  be  summed  up 
in  two  statements,  sometimes  cited  as  Dalton's  laws,  viz.: — 

I.  In  a  space  which  contains  a  liquid  and  its  vapour 
only,  the  liquid  will  continue  to  evaporate  nu^  tlu 
pressure  of  its  vapour  attains  a  determinate  unonnt  depeup 
dent  only  on  the  temperature. 

U.  In  a  space  containing  dry  air  or  other  gas  or  gases  a 
liquid  will  continue  to  evaporate  until  the  presmra  exerted 
htf  iii  vapour  alont  is  the  aame  as  if  no  air  or  other  gu 
were  present 

The  more  recent  reaearehea  <d  Begoaolt  and  Andrews 
have  shown  that  the  second  law  is  not  quite  tmeu  It  was, 
however,  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  is  sufficiently 
aeonrats  for  all  the  purposes  of  chemical  analysis  and 
hygrometry.  Two  or  more  vapours  will  act  towards  <Hie 
another  as  vacua  when,  and  only  when,  their  liquids  have 
no  affinity  for  one  anottier,  Vhea  this  is  not  the  case,  flia 
pressure  exerted  ^  tits  vapour  abova  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
mixed  liquids  is  frequently  much  lees  than  that  which  can 
be  exerted  by  the  vapour  d  the  more  vdatile  liquid  alone. 
Thus  snlphurio  acid  will  absorb  aqueous  vapour,  and 
;aleohol  wUl  absorb  ether  vapour,  reducing  the  pressure  to 
a  imall  fraction  of  that  exerted  the  ether  vaponr  aloiie, 
Sulphide  of  carbon  and  paraffin  oil  also  »iimipi>h  the 
nre  of  ether  vaponr.  Since  a  mixtare  of  liqnids  may 
when  the  pressore  of  the  vapour  prodnced  exoeedp 
that  to  which  Ihe  liquid  ia  ezpowc^  It  followa  that  %  mix- 
tnre  of  liquids  which  have  bo  tendenoy  to  diasolve  <«e 
another  will  boil  at  a  temperfttnra  below  the  boiling-point 
of  either  of  them ;  but  when  the  liquids  hate  an  affinity 
for  each  other  the  boiling-point  of  the  mixture  will  ba  above 
that  of  the  more  volatile  constitnent 

The  metbod  employed  by  Oay  Luano  for  the  mMinra- 
raent  of  the  pressure  of  aqueous  vapour  at  low  tempmtnrea 
has  not  since  been  improved  upon.  He  empli^ed  a 
barometer  tube  whose  length  was  considerably  greater 
than  tho  height  of  the  barometer,  and  having  bent  the 
npper  portion  (above  the  mercury)  over  so  as  to  sImmi 
downwards  at  an  angle  of  about  60*  with  the  horizon,  he 
immersed  the  closed  end  in  a  cold  mixture  at  the  tempera- 
ture for  which  the  pressure  was  to  be  measured,  and  ii^ected 
a  little  water  into  the  barometer  tube.  The  vapour  pro- 
dnced condensed  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tube,  and  this 
procB38  of  distillation  continned  nntil  the  whMe  of  the 
.water  hid  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 


leaving  it  free  to  rise  and  fall  in  the  tube.  The  pttsn 
of  the  vapour  was  afterwards  always  that  dne  to 
temperature  of  the  coldest  part  of  the  tube,  for  iE  it  vr 
time  it  exceeded  this  pressure,  eondensation  would  tci 
mence  and  continue  nntil  the  pressure  was  reduced  tatki 
amount  A  barometer  tube  dipping  into  the  same  trmd 
of  mercury,  and  containing  no  water,  was  placed  bj  the 
of  the  experimental  tube,  and  the  difference  in  theleteic 
the  mercury  in  the  tubes  was  read  by  means  of  a  nuetoic::. 
sliding  on  a  graduated  pillar,  this  difference  obncm; 
indicating  the  pressure  of  the  vapour. 

The  rate  at  which  evaporation  takes  place  has  beea  -k 
subject  of  much  inquiry.  In  1772  Dr  Dobson  of  Utc 
pool  (PAil.  Tram.,  Ixvii)  placed  a  cylindrical  vesiel,  i: 
inches  in  diameter,  by  the  side  of  a  raiu-gange,  and,  tSiavi: 
for  the  rain  whidi  fell  into  it,  determined  the  total  ir^ 
poration  during  each  month  for  four  years.  Dalton  i:: 
Hoyle  imitated  more  eloeely  the  conditions  presented  bnb 
soil,  and  filled  a  vessel  three  feet  in  depth  vrith  gnrelua 
sand,  covering  it  with  earth  and  sinking  it  in  the  gnrand: 
a  pipe  was  placed  near  the  top  and  one  near  the  M.2 
in  order  to  collect  any  water  which  might  be  free  to  n; 
off,  while  the  amount  of  rain  received  was  measnnd  bji 
rain-gauge  placed  close  to  the  vessel.  At  the  commtixt' 
ment  of  the  series  of  observations  the  contents  of  the  Tt^i 
were  saturated  with  water,  and  the  difference  between  liit 
amoant  of  rain  received  aud  of  water  that  escaped  b; 
pipee  indicatedtthe  amount  of  evaporation. 

From  ol»ervations  of  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  'nia 
contained  in  a  shallow  tin  dish  Dalton  concluded  thali: 
different  temperatnree  in  calm  air  the  rate  of  evapon^^ 
is  proportional  to  the  maximum  preisnre  of  steam  ftttb 
temperature,  diminished  by  the  presaure  of  the  vipK: 
already  existing  in  the  air,  which  pressure  is  detennisec 
from  an  observation  of  the  dew-point,  and  that  whal' 
air  is  in  motion  the  rate  of  evaporation  increases  nitli 
velocity  of  the  wind.  It  reaUy  depends  not  onlyoalbi 
temperature,  but  on  the  rate  at  which  the  vapour  tu 
escape  from  the  nraghbourhood  of  the  liquid,  and  evipcn 
tiou  therefore  proceeds  more  quickly  when  the  preanmd 
the  ur  ia  dimiaiahed.  Some  conaidAratinu  on  the  taiip 
win  be  found  in  the  article  Dmcaioir. 

Many  of  DaltonV  ex])erim«ita  wm  anbsequeaUy  ngtii^ 
in  a  modified  Uam  Danidl,  who  examined  the  prann 
of  Bteam  at  varions  temperatnres,  and  in  the  preaeitei  t| 
other  gasea,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  evaporatioo.  The  da; 
monoment  of  I^niaU'a  wwh  on  this  subject  is  ba  dn- 
point  inatnuaeat  Hatton  was  the  fint  to  nig^  tii 
detarminattoa  M  the  hygrometrio  state  of  the  air  bx 
the  cold  prodnced  hj  evaporation;  and  Sir  John  hC' 
employed  the  Bame  method,  in  connexion  with  the  diffiao- 
tial  theimometw.  For  the  theory  of  Mason's  dry  and  iti 
bolb  tiurmometAi,  or,  as  it  ia  aometuaea  called,  isffd-. 
psydiromflter,  aee  article  DmnmiON. 

In  1825  the  determination  of  the  maximoin  presnn^f 
aqnaona  Taponr  at  different  temperatnres  was  referred  l: 
a  oommusion  <^  the  Aeademy  of  Paris,  ai^  the  woricn 
undertaken  by  Dniong  and  Araga  They  msafoied  ti; 
pressure  of  ateam  at  temperatnrea  xang^g  from  100'  C  'j 
334*  C,  by  observing  the  coropreesion  of  a  quantity  of  i-' 
imprieoned  hf  merenry  in  a  tnbe.  About  the  same  tint 
a  committee  oi  the  IWklin  Institate  o£  Feiui:^lniii> 
mcaaorcd  the  temperatuie  of  ateam  in  contain  with  wi^, 
at  pressures  varying  from  one  to  ten  atmospheres;  be' 
the  results  of  the  two  series  of  experiments  did  not  tfi^ 
very  well.  It  was  pardy  on  this  acconnt  that  Begi>a>^ 
determined  to  investigate  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  »i 
it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  table  of  the  pressure « 
aqueous  vsponi'  over  a  range  ^tempM^ture  vaiyiog  f"^ 
-33"  C.  to  230"  a'  J'^^yoMii'irt^  together  rsk 
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some  obtained  by  Magntu,  will  be  found  in  tiie  oooompany- 
Lng  table.   Tbe  preBBone  an  meanited  in  milUmetna  ot_ 
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mexeiizy  at  0*  G  60  awtm  above  the  larel  oC  the  left  in 
the  l^tvde  of  Fain  Anecooontot  Begnaalt^nManhaa 
on  ibis  mlgect  will  be  fmmd  in  the  Jf^Nomt  A  flmaUM, 
tome  zxii  the  Nimvelln  Jnnal«$  de  Ckmie,  xL  3)4,  and 
ziii  396,  and  in  the  fint  rolame  of  the  pnblicatiCTM  oi  the 
CaTendish  Society.  The  researches  of  Uagrnu,  who  arriTod 
independently  at  neurly  tlie  same  reanlte  ai  Bagnanlti 
were  pablisbed  in  Fo^mdoiift  Aime^€»f  Izl  326. 

Begnault  also  deten^ned  the  density  of  aqneott*  Ti^nr 
in  air  and  in  vaono  for  temperatoree  between  0*  G  and 
36'  G,  and  coneladed  that  when  the  pressiire  is  not  veiy 
great  nor  the  air  nearly  aaturated  (for  when  it  ia  nearly 
satorated  there  is  probably  deposition  of  moiatoie  npcm 
the  ^ass  Teesek^  the  densi^  may  be  caleolated  frcnn  the 
known  density  ^  steam  at  &e  bcnling-poiDt  and  under 
ordinary  atmoepherie  pressure  by  snppMing  it  to  obey 
'*  the  gueoTu  laws."  According  to  Begnaiilt  Aa  maas  of 
a  litre  of  dry  air  at  0*  G,  and  under  •  pr—ora  irf  760 
millimetrea  meroory,  is  1-393187  gramma^  and  the 
density  trf  steam,  compared  with  air  at  the  same  pressnra 
and  temperature  U  onity,  is  -6336.  Hence,  1^  ci  the 
table  pressares,  the  amoont  of  aqneoos  vapour  1^  any 
given  volume  can  be  determined  when  we  know  the*  dew- 
point  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  If  P  denote  the 
preasure  of  vapour  at  the  dew-point  in  millimetrea  of 
menmiy,  the  mass  of  vapour  in  *  litre  of  air  at  1^  G  will  bo 

1.39S187x^-|x^-|ljgramm.* 

A  curve  wh^  represents  the  relation  between  tiie  pre*, 
sore  and  volume  of  the  unit  mass  of  steam  in  contact  with 
water  as  the  temperature  changes  is  called  the  Uea»  ^ww, 
and  the  oorresptmding  curve  for  aqueous  vapour  in  contact 
with  ice  is  called  the  ioarfnat  line.  Since  water  can  be 
cooled  below  the  freeiin^ptttnt  wiUiout  solidiQrin^  it  is 
pcwaible  to  obtain  data  for  drawing  the  steam  line  correspond* 
ing  to  a  range  (tf  temperature  bdow  0*  G  This  Be^ult 
did,  omWs  resnlta  showed  that  the  steam  line  so  oontinoed 
does  not  coincide  with  the  hoar-frost  line,  but  that  the  two 
intersect  very  oUiquely  jnst  above  Uis  freesii^-point 
Renault  Buppoaed  that  this  must  be  due  to  errota  fif 
measurement^  and  drew  hie  steam  Hue  so  as  to  coincide 
irith  the  hooF-frost  line ;  but  it  hoe  since  been  shown  from 
tbaonticil  cmii^fnluBS  h^  J>mMXhminHL,.ttMfe8«i^« 
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difference  must  ezifli,  and  that  the  p(^t  ol  IntersecUon  of 
the  two  enrvcs  corresponds  to  a  parnonlar  relation  between 
the  pressure,  vdnme^  and  temperatare  for  whi^  ice,  water, 
and  steam  can  all  exist  together  in  equilibrium,  no  other 
gaa  or  vapQur  being  (treeent  the  ineloaurck  On  ex- 
amining R^^ulfs  results,  the  inteiBeotion  of  Hia  curves 
was  found  to  be  distinctly  indicated  by  them.  At  this 
point  tiia  ateam  line*  ioe  linS)  and^  hoto*frost  line  inter- 
seo^  and  it  has  therefne  ben  oaDnd'thiB  triple  p<^t.  The 
correspmuUng  temperatuie  is  a  littie  d»vfr,0-007"  G 

lite  nnnber  of  units  of  hea^  ifawrbed  by  the  unit  ot 
mass  of  ambstaace,  in  passing  fron^  the  solid  or  liquid  into 
the  gaaeooa  eonditi<N(i,  without  ebuee  of  temperature,  is 
ctSMibBlatmUl^i^vaponmaitm.  According  to  Andrews, 
the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  100'  G  is  MS'O,  or  a  gramme 
of  water  in  being  eonyerted  into  steam  at  lOfT  G  would  ab- 
•ori>  lufAdant  heat  tor^530'9  gnmmeafromO'tQ  I'G 

Soon  after  Dr  Bbbk  munoiated  hia  theory  of  hbai%  hea^ 
James  Watt  examined  the  latent  heal  ctf  steam' produced 
at  diftacent  temperatnrai,  and  conolndad  tha^  wlmi  added 
to  th»  amoont  ot  heat  required  to  raaw  the  nidt  of  mam  of 
water  from  0"  G  to  the  tampeiatnn  at  which  the  ateam  ii 
tonaed,  the  resnl^  often  called  tha  total  hai  $lmm, 
is  the  same  for  all  tempezatures.  This  statemmt  is 
known  as  Watlfs  law,  bnt  is  Ikr  from  trae^  for  Beptaolt 
has  shown  aqwrimantally  Oat  lAan  ateam  ii  ^odoeed 
at  a  temperatare  of  T  G  ^  total  heat  it  xeneaei^ 
by  606*5 -f'SOltf  witUn  the  limiti  of  enor  of  Ua  ex- 
parimsnta  Putting  t  eqnal  to  IWi,  this  fonnnk  g^ves 
for  the  total  heat  of  steam  at  100*  G  the  valne  637,  and 
ita  latent  heat  is  tiierefore  about  686,  rinoe  abcmt  101  unite 
of  heat  an  required  to  raise  die  unit  mass  of  water  from  0* 
G  to  100*  G  At  0'  G  the'latent  heat  of  ateam  is  606  6. 
Tite  latent  heat  of  steam  is  greater  than  that  ttf  any  other 
known  vapour.  According  to  Favre  and  Silbenuann,  the 
latent  heat  of  the  v^tonra  ctf  alcohol  and  ether  are  206*91 
and  91*11  xeqiectively;  and  aoeorling  to  Andrews,  they  are 
202-4  and  90*46  respeotive^. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  amount  (rf  heat  aberabed  in 
evaporotii^  vtdatile  Uq^ds  are  frequently  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  im)duetng  cold.  Hie  etrophoms  of  Wol- 
laston  consists  <^  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  me 
of  which  is  paitiaUy  filled  with  water.  Hie  air  is  reinoved 
by  bailing  ue  water  and  aealing  the  tube  when  fnU  of 
steam.  On  turning  all  tiie  water  into  one  bulb,  and 
placing  die  other  in  a  mixture  of  |N»inded  ice  and  salt, 
the  preasnpe  of  v^Kwr  will  be  diminished  by  eondensation 
tdking  {daoe  in  the  cold  bulb^  and  this  allows  such  nqnd 
eviy>(»ation  to  take  place  in  the  other  bulb  tb«t  the 
water  Temainiag  In  it  becomes  readily  frozen.  Gay  Lussac 
showed  that  water  phwed  in  a  vacuum  at  8*  G,  or  in  Mr^ 
f ectiy  drr  air  at  S*  G,  maybefrosen  by  evi^toratini.  The 
action  Oarr^'s  fireering-mBdiina  d^MOds  upon  tiia  heat 
absorbed  W  the  rapid  evaporatioa  of  ammonia,  wiiiA  has 
been  liquefied  by  preesnre. 

Solid  earbmio  udiydride  dissolved  In  etiier  will  inodnce 
by  ervpontioa  in  tneao  a  temperature  of  about  - 110*  G, 
and  Natterw,  by  means  of  a  mixture  ol  liquid  nitrous 
oxide  and  Usulphide  (rf  carbon  evapwating  in  vacnt^ 
obtained  a  temperature  which  he  estimated  at  - 140*  G 

When  a  vapour  passes  into  the  liquid  of  solid  state  a 
quantity  of  heat  is  produced  equal  to  that  abewbed  in 
ev^oratiDg  at  the  same  temperatnrJi  Hins,  if  a  gramme 
of  steam  be  made  to  pass  into  0*36  grammes  of  water  at 
0*,  it  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  ahnoet  to 
100*  G,  and  if  steam  at  100*G  be  bkiwn  into  a  saturated 
sdution  of  common  sal^  the  temperature  will  rise  to  109' 
G  bef  Me  tl»  steam  will  pass  fredy  throng  it 

In  183a.X3agaiaxd  de  k  Tour  indcsed  a  qnao^nitf 
i^Ul  to  »  •*>PV  *<»H    w  ^  ?>r«^  tM-tvf^ 
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it»  Tolnine. '  A  pdlti  of  mercoi;  wu  emplojed  to  sepanto 
tilt  alcoliol  from  wom»  tir,  tho  compnuion  of  which  eerred 
to  meftsnre  ths  prenura  ia  th«  tube.  On  hettiDg  the 
•leoht^  to  abont  32B*  C.  (aceordiog  to  De  la  Tottr)  it  ex- 
paadad  to  ftboat  twice  its  rolome,  and  thM  saddaiily 
disappearad,  the  praaiin  being  (according  to  die  lame 
aathority)  about  129  atmoapbena.  When  Uia  qnantity  of 
alcohol  filled  a  much  greater  pntkn  of  the  tube,  the  tube 
bniat  Hie  ezpenjoent  waa  repeated  with  ether,  naptha, 
and  water,  with  aimilar  reaalte ;  bxtt  in  the  eaae  of  water  it 
vu  necenary  to  add  a  UUle  sodic  oarbMiato  to  prerent  the 
water  dissoIvlDg  the  glaaa,  ^le  experiffle&ta  hare  lince  been 
npeatad  hy  FaradaT*,  and  atill  more  recently  by  Andrewa. 
It  was  fint  noticed  by  Wolf  (Ann.  d*  ClUmie,  xlix,  230), 
afterwarda  by  Drion  (Attn,  dt  ChimM,  Itl  221^  wlu> 
exuniaed  Wolf  ■  reenlte,  experimenting  with  ether,  and  with 
eth^  eUwidcv  and  anbaeqnently  by  Andrews,  that  the 
cwrature  si  du  anrface  of  the  liquid  decreases  as  the  tem- 
paratoie  ia  raiaed,  indicating  a  diminution  in  the  surface 
tonaioQ,  while  the  surface  itself  becomee  less  stroo^y 
marked,  till  it  entirely  loses  iti  curraturej  and  then  Taaishes 
alto^ther,  only  a  flickering  haay  appearance  being  nsible 
in  different  parts  of  die  tube.  The  temperature  at  which 
the  liquid  and  gsseoua  states  merge  into  one  anothw  has 
been  odled  hy  Andrews  the  entieeU  point,  Hendeleef  caUs 
it  the  ahtoltae  hoiling-point.  The  tomperaturea  and  pres- 
sures correapondinc  to  tfae  cxitical  punta  «f  aomi  eubelaacea 
are  given  in  the  faUowii^  table 


9tmm%\m 
■iMiqami. 

187-6 
S687 
»S-6 
4U-7 

76 
87-6 

66*6 
1 

According  to  Drion,  the  critical  points  of  ether,  ethylic 
eUoride,  and  anlphurons  anhydride  are  190'*B  G,  164*  C, 
and  157*  G  raspeotiTety.  Wdf  experimrated  upon  the 
diminution  of  the  anrface  tension  of  ether,  watdr,  and  other 
liquids  in  capillary  tabes,  and  finding  it  diminish  uniformly 
as  the  tempeiature  increased  between  0*  G  and  100*  G,  ^ 
be  calculated  the  tMnpeiatnres  at  which  the  auiface  tension ' 
would  entirely  Taniab,  and  obtadnad  S17*  G  for  etlur  and 
637*  G  for  water.- 

Van  der  Waala  {pver  da  CoittwmUU  van  dem  Gat-  at 
Tlonttofioutandf  TiL),  by  taking  into  account  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  moleoulee  and  the  volume  occupied  by 
the  molecnlea  -themaelTes,  haa  arnTod  at  an  equatioa  which 
reprsaenta  in  *  atmewhat  rouf^  manner  the  rdation  be- 
tween' the  Tolnme,  temparatore,  and  preaanze  <tt  a  aub- 
atanoak  When  the  jtreaaore  and  tanperatore  are  given, 
there  an  gametally  tfrea  roota  representing  the  volume  in 
the  liquid,  gaaaoo^  and  mataUe  atatea  respectively.  At 
the  cntieal  pc^  these  Area  roots  become  equal 

ham  the  valaea  of  the  volume  and  treasure  of  water 
and  ataam  at  0%  100%  and  300'  G,  aa  deduoed  by  Itankine 
from  the  obaamtiona  of  B^;naal^  derk  Maxwell  haa 
ealeolatad  that  the  witieal  tompenton  for  water  ahoold 
be  about  491*  CL,  the  aitial  pwnie  about  376  Umo- 
apherei,  and  tha  etitioal  nln»  nbont  3^03  oofait  oanti- 
metiea  per  gcaama. 

Dr  Andrewa  Lm  eonatraotad  an  umntni  for  ^  liqne- 
f aotion  of  eaibooie  anhydride^  k  vhidh  the  gH  ia  ootttelM 
In  a  thamoneter  tube  whoaa  loww  pettion  la  much  wider 
than  the  upper  part,  and  immersed  in  merenzr  contained 
in  a  test  talM^  wUA  1i  plaead  In  a  eopper  finder  filled 
with  water,  to  which  preasurs  is  applied  1^  inaarting  a  ateel 
aorew.  The  bwer  end  of  the  i^aaa  tnbe  k  omii  and  the 
.nppar  part  pni^ta  baycnd  tha  ooppar  cgjIttcUr.-  U  tin 


carbonic  aufaydride  be  heated  bcycmd  Cho  critical  pcnri, 
preHUre  being  applied  so  as  to  keep  some  of  the  eulaUon 
liquid  until  the  critical  point  is  reached,  and  if  the  gai  bt 
then  allowed  to  cool  under  this  pressure,  it  will  pass  «» 
tinnously  into  the  liquid  state  without  any  ehmnga  ia  Us 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  tube  being  appwt  Oa 
relieving  the  pressure  the  liquid  will  boil 

By  de  simultaneous  application  of  cold  and  prtann 
Faraday  succeeded  in  reducing  to  the  liqnid  atate  dH 
known  gasea  except  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nilni 
oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  marsh  gsa,  and  in  solidifyia{ 
many  vi  them.  The  cooling  was  effected  by  the  evapon- 
tion  in  vacuo  of  solid  carbonic  anhjdride  disa^vad  in  t/ikm, 
which  produced  a  temperature  of  about  - 110*  G  ;  and  \j 
this  meana  carbonio  anhydride,  cUorine,  nitrona  oxiii^ 
ammonia,  cyanogen,  and  some  oUkergaaea  were  Uqatfedbf 
cold  alone  at  atmosphsric  presanre.  Faradaj  was  «( 
opinion  that  - 110°  G  ia  above  the  critical  temperaton  d 
uv,  ojjgen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonie  oxide^  and  mank 
gaa.  Andrews  safaaeqnonuy  reduced  air  to  of  ill 
volume  at  ordinary  preasure  and  temperature  by  maana  o{ 
pressure  and  the  cold  produced  by  the  same  frecaig 
mixture  as  was  employed  by  Faraday.  HydrogM  vss 
reduced  to  of  its  volume,  oxygen  to  naid  nitn 
oxide  to  YTiT)  ^t  DO  liquefaction  ensued. 

towards  the  cloee  of  1877  Cailletet,  at  ChatiDon-anr* 
Seine,  compressed  air  and  other  so-called  penttanant  gMcs 
in  an  apparatus  very  similar  to  that  of  Andmn^  bet 
provided  with  a  means  of  suddenly  relieving  the  prtaswa. 
The  compressed  gases  itere  cooled  to  -  29*  G,  nnd  Am  coU 
produced  by  the  eudden  expansion  when  the  pre— lue  was 
relieved  was  so  intense  that  in  each  case  a  liquid  wpacj 
was  prodiwed.  About  the  aame  time  Fietet,  at  Oeaera, 
succeeded,  not  only  in  liquefying  all  the  gaaea  which  had 

Erevionsly  resisted  liquefaction,  but  also  in  aalidifyiag 
ydrogen,  his  method  depending  on  the  cold  produced  by 
expansion,  aa  in  CaiUetet's  experiment,  but  the  comprsased 
gaaes  being  cooled  by  him  to  a  mnch  lower  tampentai 
before  expansion  than  was  employed  by  Oailletet 

Some  of  the  laws  of  evaporation  admit  of  easy  ezpIaBa- 
tion,  in  accordance  with  tha  dynamical  thecny  it  As  con- 
stitution of  bodies.  When  a  particle  of  lit^uid  in  the 
course  of  its  wanderinga  reaches  the  bounding  avfoee 
with  more  than  a  certain  normal  velocity,  it  is  able  to  pan 
through  the  siuface  and  get  quite  dear  of  die  liquidi,  whsa 
it  beoomea  a  particle  of  gas  or  vapour.  The  number  <f 
particles  passiog  through  a  square  centimetre  of  the  auzfaos 
from  the  liquid  will  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the  liquid 
particles,  and  therefore  on  the  temperature  of  the  liqaid, 
but  it  will  be  entirdy  independent  of  the  ecmditiea  af 
afiaira  outside  the  liqnid.  Hence,  the  quantHy  of  liquid 
which  evaporates  in  a  aeeond  will  not  depend  wpcn  the 
pressures  of  any  gaaes  or  vapours  above  the  liquid,  but  on^ 
on  the  tomperatur&  Whenever  a  particle  of  va|>oiir  aunei 
toifards  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  reaches  it,  it  enten 
the  liquid  and  is  condtnMd.  The  quantity  of  Taponr  at 
ooodeiued  in  a  aeeond  will  depend  on  die  velocity  e( 
tnna'aHon  of  the  particles,  of  vapour  and  the  nnaber  af 
antdt  particles  in  each  cubic  centimetre  fit  the  t^tam  aboit 
the  liquid,  but  will  not  be  aensibly  affected  by  the  pressnM 
of  particles  of  other  gases  or  vapours  in  the  aan*  sfines. 
Aa  the  density  of  the  vapour  iucreaaes^  the  nunber  of 
partiolea  whidi  enter  the  liquid  per  aeeond  will  iactaaa 
proportitmally,  and  at  length  wiU  beccone  equal  to  tha 
number  which  leave  it  Tnien  this  is  thecaae  evaporatka 
^^Maxa  to  oease ;  bat  it  ia  not  a  cessation  of  evapesatine 
wUch  aotodly  takes  places  but  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
condensation  which  prodneaa  a^^mdidon  of  ^nanuMl 

eqnilibrinm.    If  ther^W||^||9^li^@(@|^4tSw 

the  anrface  of  theliqaid^  its  ^eaanea  will  ^dar  A*  difa- 
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wan  of  tlw  T^Mur  jast  fonnad,  ibis  eauuig  ths  amotmt  of 
npow  hmt  Um  lipoid  to  ap^Mcli  Awm  auiAj  to  tho  otate 
of  sctaratioo  tlura  would  otiiorwlae  be  the  cue,  and  fekiu 
tlttt  nte  at  ooikd«iiaatioD  will  be  inenaMd  ud  the  tppuent 
rate  of  oTftpontion  diminiihed.  Nerertheleu,  we  mnst 
condade  that  the  anwont  of  rapour  olttmately  emtained  in 
each  enbio  centimetie  of  the  ^aee  above  the  liquid,  whan 
no  farther  erapoiation  takes  place,  will  be  the  same  as  if 
no  other  gu  or  Tapour  were  preeent,  if  we  do  not  eonnder 
the  ipace  actnallj  occupied  1^  the  particles  themselres,  for 
the  Domber  of  particles  prevented  from  entering  the  liquid 
bj  reftectitm  from  the  foreign  gas  or  Tapour,  will  be  ezactl;^ 
equal  to  the  number  which  after  leanng  the  liquid  are  re- 
flected end  caused  to  re^ntw  the  liquid  bj  the  same  meansL 

For  farther  infmmattcm  on  this  snlgeet  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred, among  other  articles,  to  DmvBioir,  Hut,  and 
MxTBosoLoor.  (w.  a.) 

£VE,  th^  English  transcription,  through  the  Latin  £va 
and  Greek  of  the  Hebrew  name  njo  HaTre,  which, 
•eewding  to  Gen.  iii  20,  was  given  bj  &dam  to  his  wifs 
because  she  was  "mother  of  all  living."  Taken  Hterallj, 
the  word  means  l^e,  and  in  this  sense  it  oconn  in  nicBni- 
rian,  though  not  in  Hebrew,  which  usee  as  a  common  noun 
the  slightly  different  form  n^.  go  the  Septnagint  cor- 
rectly renders  the  word  bj  Zm^  ThB  rendering  Itfigiver 
(Sjmmaehns,  ZMvyAmi)  is  philolofpoally  Uts  MtiAhetory, 
though  still  supported  by  Riehm.^ 

In  the  Old  Testament  Eve  is  mentioned  only  in  the  so- 
called  Jehoviatio  narrative  of  Gen.-  ii-iv.  In  this  narrative, 
which  it  is  nnneceesary  to  repeat,  the  origutal  creation  of 
woman  is  so  set  forth  as  to  teeoh  the  etiiieal  value  and 
dignity  of  the  retktion  of  marriage  which,  according  to 
God's  original  ordinance,  is  not  founded  on  sensual  instincts, 
but  corresponds  to  s  necessity  of  that  higher  part  of  man's 
nature  which  raises  him  above  the  brute  creation  (Oen.  iL 
18-20).  The  relation  of  the  irife  to  her  husband  is  one  of 
dependence  ^eomp^  I  Tim.  iL  13,  but  especially  I  Cor.  zl 
8,  9,  which  n^tly  interprets  the  significance  of  the  creation 
of  Eve  from  Adam's  rib)  bat  not  of  subjection.  The 
woman  is  not  the  servant  of  her  husband,  but  a  "hdp  meet 
for  him  ** — more  literally  a  help  correeponding  to  him — 
without  which  he  would  be  himself  incomplete.  And  so 
marriage  constitutes  the  closest  humsn  relationship,  end 
establishes  between  husband  and  wife  a  union,  or  rather  a 
nnity,  stronger  than  the  tiee  of  blood  (Gen.  il  24^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dominion  of  the  husband  over  the  wife 
characteristie  of  antique  society  is  represented  as  a  fruit  of 
the  fall  (Gen.  iiL  16),  and  connected  with  the  predominence 
of  sensual  passion  ^desire)  over  the  ethical  attachment  of 
tlie  sexes.  Theee  ideas  reappear  mora  or  lees  dearly  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Teetament, — in  the  description  of 
true  love  in  Canticles,  and  in  what  is  said  of  marriage  in 
the  Proverbs,  especially  in  the  doctrine,  Prov.  ii.  17,  that 
marriage  is  a  "  divine  covenant. '  But  there  is  no  direct 
reference  to  the  narrative  of  GenesiB  in  the  other  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testement,  though  some  interpreters  seek 
an  allusion  to  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  obscure 
passage  UaL  il  15.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (viiL 
6,  7)  the  pure  relation  of  true  marriage  is  illnatrated  by 
reference  to  Gen.  it but  it  is  only  in  the  New  Testament 
that  the  original  ideal  of  married  }it9  is  authoritatively  set 
forth  by  our  Lord  as  the  rule  of  a  higher  morality  than 
that  of  Moeaism  (Uat  xiz. ;  Mark  z.)   The  abrogation  of 


■  Othw  utelaBl  etymol^N,  jUA  ivrt  no  •dentUo  viIub  lint  an 
la  yait  nmaMtad  vltk  eariou  ipKoIatloiu,  m*y  fomA  iaHu  One- 
■wuttM  (Ed.  Ltfjitt  1 970)  ud  Is  Fabridwi,  Codo  Pmid^  F.  T., 
p.  103.  The  Tceaat  conjectvra  of  Elalnart,  who  coBnacti  tb«  nun*  with 
AnUe  «I  havit^t,  AtJongett  rUt,  li  philologieaUj  iakdmlMlbla. 

'  Anotbtr  nfmne*  to  the  emtloa  of  womu  appowa  ta  Oa  Ziatin 
last  o(  KMla^ttcaa  znl.  S,  b«t  ia  laoUsf  la  fks  Orsak. 


the  one-sided  law  of  divoree,  and  tfie  restoration  of  marriage 
to  the  ideal  institatad  before  the  fcU,  involve  the  tbolitioa 
in  Chzistiaa  sodety  of  the  antique  sahjeetion  of  woman 
(oomp.  Hosea  ii  16).  The  other  parte  of  the  history  of  Eve 
have  less  importance  for  biblie^  theology  and  ethics,  and 
reedva  little  more  than  casual  notice  in  the  New  Testament 
(2  Cor.  xlS;  1  T!m  il  14, 16). 

To  this  notice  of  the  biblical  materials  on  ths  subject 
may  be  added  a  brief  indicatiim  of  the  legendary  additions 
to  the  narrative  of  Geuesia,  and  some  account  of  the  way 
in  which  that  narrative  has  been  treated  by  theologiaus  and 
sdkolars  in  different  ages. 

Legends. — The  earliest  source  for  the  legendary  history  of 
Eve  which  remains  to  us  is  the  book  of  Jubilees  or  Lepto- 
genesis,  a  Palestinian  work,  composed  before  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  Titoa  (see  Apocaltptio  LrrxRATCBs). 
In  this  book,  which  was  largely  used  by  Christian  writerif 
we  find  a  chronology  of  the  lives  of  Adun  and  Eve  and  the 
names  of  their  daughtera, — Avan  and  Asnra.*  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  informs  us  that  Eve  was  created  from  the 
thirteenth  rib  of  Adam's  right  side,  tiins  taking  the  view,  still 
soberly  maintained  by  Delitzach,  that  Adam  had  a  rib  more 
than  his  descendants.  The  Jewish  Midraah  and  the 
Talmud  ctmtain  many  other  stories,  always  absurd  and 
often  disgusting  «f  which  a  sufficient  account  may  be 
fouod  in  BartoloGci's  Biblioiheea  RaH^nnieaf  and  Eisen 
menger's  Ewtdeekte*  Judenthum,  The  curious  reader  may 
also  consult  Breithaupt's  Latin  translation  of  Jarchl  On  th* 
Pentatetiek  (Gotha,  1710^  and  Wagenseil's  Soto  (pp.  637, 
761).  Some  of  the  Jewish  legends  show  dear  marks  of 
foreign  inflnence.  Thus  the  notion  that  the  first  man  was 
a  double  being,  afterwards  separated  into  the  two  persons 
of  Adam  and  Eve  (Beraehot,  /.  61 ;  £ruhin,  /  18),  may  be 
traced  back  to  Fhilo  (De  mundi  ofif.,  \  53 ;  comp.  QimvA 
lA  ffm.,  lib.  I  §  25),  who  borrows  the  idea,  and  ^oet  the 
words,  of  the  myth  related  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Flatonio 
S^ponum^  which,  in  extravagant  form,  explains  the  passion 
of  lore  by  the  legend  that  male  and  female  originally 
formed  one  body.  This  myth,  which  is  treated  with  mndt 
respect  by  later  Platonists,  may  have  come  from  the  East, 
bat  it  is  not  Semitic  There  is  an  analogous  Eranian 
legend  in  the  Bunddiesh,*  and  an  Indian  legend,  which,  ae- 
cording  to  Spiegel,  has  preeumably  an  Etmnian  aouree,' 

Legendary  developmente  of  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve 
were  not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  were  equally  popular  in 
the  Christian  diurch  and  among  Ue  heretical  sects.  The 
apocryphal  literature  of  the  subject  is  noticed  in  the  artide 
Adxu  ;  bat  a  reference  iray  here  be  added  to  the  history 
of  Adun  and  Evs  published  by  Ceriani,  Motvammla,  laera 
el  prf^aMf  torn,  v.,  Milan,  1868.  An  idea  of  the  conteoto 
of  this  literature  may  be  derived  from  Boensch'a  Budi  der 
JuhilOm.  See  also  Fabridns,  Cod€M  Pmudtp,  7, 
96 

Hittorf  cf  Int«rpr€tatwn. — The  following  remarka  are 
snpplementary  to  what  has  been  already  said  in  tiia  article 
Asjui. 

Minds  trained  under  the  inflnence  of  the  Jewish  Haggada, 
in  which  the  whole  biblical  history  is  freely  intermixed  with 
l^odaiy  and  parabolio  matter,  would  not  naturally  formu- 
late the  question  how  far  the  story  of  Gen.  ii-iv.  is  to  be 
regarded  as  literal  history  t  Bat  that  question  necessarily 
arose  when  Jewish  learning  came  mto  oontact  with 
Greek  thought   Joaephns,  in  the  prologue  to  his  Ar^tte- 

*  nifiM  uamM  oudsrwant  mnj  tnniifanutioiii  In  tSa  couth  of 
tfmow  Tho  Tutoni  fonna  are  Mnfollr  catklo^sd  hy  lUroacli,  Bvek 
(br/wMAteis  87S  <L«ip*le,  1874).  JiwUi.  Hahomatu,  a«l  Cbrii- 
tUa  Botiona  about  th«  ehtldTon  of  lh«  Proteplaatt  mra  eollectad  wtUt 
Ui  vnal  Imming  "bj  Saldanj  De  Jvrt  J^oAmtb',       UK  T.  etp.  S. 

*  Bpiarnl,  XriniteJU  AUtrlkumaeuniit,  toL  1.  p.  611. 
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toffg,  x«wrTM  thfl  problem  ef  the  trae  maining  of  the 
UoMio  narrattTe,  bat  does  not  regud  OTeiTthing  aa 
rtrietly  UteraL  Fhilo,  the  great  tepreaentatiTe  of  Alex- 
tndruui  allegory,  ezpraaid/  argoea  that  in  the  nature  of 
tiiinga  the  treea  of  life  and  knowledge  eanoot  be  taken 
othMrvise  than  eymbolioallj.  Hii  intsqtretatitHi  of  Hw 
cieatioD  <rf  Eve  ia,  aa  has  bem  already  obaerred,  plunlj 
tQjyueated  bj  a  Flatonio  myth.  Tbo  longing  for  rennion 
which  love  implanta  in  the  divided  halvea  of  the  original 
doal  man  is  the  wnrce  ci  aenaoal  pleaaore  (symbolised  by 
the  aerpent),  whieh  in  turn  ii  the  beginning  of  all  innagree- 
Kqa.  Eve  rbpresenta  the  aensnent  or  peroeptive  part  at 
man'a  natnre^  Adam  the  reason.  The  aeipent  therefore 
doea  not  venture  to  attadc  Adam  directly.  It  ia  aenae 
which  yields  to  pleasnre,  and  in  tnita  enalavea  the  reaaon 
and  destroys  its  immortal  virtneu  This  exposition,  In  which 
the  elemenla  of  the  Kble  narrative  become  mere  symbola  of 
the  abstraot  notions  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  are  adapted 
to  Greek  ooncep'ions  of  the  origin  of  evU  in  the  material 
and  aensaooa  part  of  man,  was  adopted  into  Ohristi&n 
theology  by  Cleuent  and  Origan,  notwithstanding  its 
obvious  inocmsisteiicy  with  the  Faoline  anthropol<^,  and 
the  difficulty  which  ita  anpportera  felt  in  reconoUing  it  with 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  tiie  excellence  of  the  married  state 
{Clemens  Alex.,  iSfronoto,  p.  174).  These  difficnlties  had 
mo^a  weight  with  the  Weetem  choich,  which,  less  devoted 
to  apeonlative  abatraetiona  and  more  deeply  inflneneed  by 
the  I^nline  anthropdogy,  refused,  eapeoially  since 
Angnstine,  to  reduce  Paradise  and  the  fall  to  the  region  of 
pure  intdligibUia;  thongk  a  spiritual  aense  was  ^mWisA 
4loag  with  the  literal  (Aug.,  Cit.       xiit  31).^ 

The  historx  of  Adam  and  Eve  beoune  the  bans  <d 
anthropological  disonaaiona  which  acquired  more  than 
«>ecnlatire  importance  from  their  connexion  with  the 
oiMtrine  of  oriinnal  ain  and  the  meaning  ot  the  sacrament 
of  baptism.  One  or  two  points  in  Angustinian  teaching 
may  be  hem  mentioned  as  oaving  to  do  particulaily  with 
Ev&  The  question  whethra'  the  aonl  of  Eve  was  derived 
from  Adam  or  directly  inftiaed  W  the  Create  is  raised  as 
u  elemenl  in  the  great  problem  <tf  trajneianism  and 
etoationiam  (i>«  8m,  ad  lit.,  Ub.  x).  And  it  ia  from 
Ai^tlna  tiial  Milton  dnives  the  idea  that  Adam  ainned, 
not  from  derin  for  the  foibiddea  fmi^  bnt  becaoae  Ion 
forbade  Urn  to  dlaaooiate  hii  iata  bom.  Im^t  (ibid.,  lik  zl 
tiibjbk).  If  adiml  diflBDMion  moved  mainly  in  dw  linei 
laid  down  by  Angoatfauk  Amfidantiaiiala  of  the  way  in 
vhicb  the  nUoot  was  tnated  ^  thaiAoolnHn  Duiy  be 
fi  ind  in  the  Summa  o(  TIuhdi^  pan  1,^0.  xdL,  IHpr^ 
dwBliaiu  fltWMTw 

The  Beformera,  always  hostile  to  allegoiy,  and  in  tiik 
matter  especially  inflnenoed  1^  the  Angniairiiii  uitliro- 
pology,  auuced  etrictiy  to  the  Ubenl  intopnftatiao  at  tiw 
Ustoiy  of  tho  Fratoplaata,  whicb  has  eontinned  to  be 
fflnerallf  identified  with  PteMbmk  orthodosy:  Hw  dia- 
mt«giationof  theoottlMiioiial  doetrina  d  sin  failaatcentiiiy 
was  naturally  aiBoeiated  with  now  theoilH  ol  the  msanli^ 
€d  the  Inbhoal  naaativa  j  bnt  neidur  lanowed  finni  of  tho 
allegorical  interpretation,  in  wUdi  ernytUBg  is  lednoed  to 
afaatiaot  ideaa  about  reason  lad  ■eaaaauty,  nor  tibaattempta 
ol  Euhhom  and  othera  to  extiaot  a  kemat  of  rin^  U^my 
by  allowing  hugely  for  the  infinenee  <tf  poetieal  form  in  ao 
aarly  a  narrative,  have  found  lasting  aoo^tanoei  On  the 
other  band,  the  strict  historical  inte^oetation  ia  beaet  with 
difflonltiea  which  medam  interpr^n  have  felt  with 
increaaing  force,  and  whiohtiiere  la  a  growing  diapoeition  to 
solve  by  adopting  in  one  m  other  form  what  is  called  the 


*nM  In  msdlml  &nlofrBn  katyptflf  (ht  dnrdi,  aal  lur 
femMtta  ftoM  flit  rib  hat  a  mjMt  mmob,  liiMaiaok  at  Uood  and 
vatar  (ika  wmmnto  ef  tts  Aank)  lovad  tam  the  Ma  tf  ChiM 
OB  tts  mm  [TbowNh  Smmu,  pv.  I  qs.  adl) 


"mj/fhieal"  theory  of  die  rarrative.   But  inteTprdatkw 
pMB  under  this  now  popular  title  which  have  no  real  diin 
to  be  ao  designated.    What  is  common  to  the  *'mytkicil' 
intenretationB  is  to  find  the  real  value  of  the  narnrtije,  sol 
in  the  form  of  the  story,  but  in  the  thoughts  uliicli  it 
embodies.  '  But  the  story  eanuot  be  called  a  myth  in  thi 
strict  eense  of  the  word,  uuleos  we  are  prepared  to  plice  il 
on  (me  line  with  the  myths  of  heathenism,  prodoctd 
the  nnctmsdofus  play  of  plastic  fancy,  giving  shape  to  the 
impressions  of  natunl  phenomena  on  primitive  obwrran. 
Such  a  theory  does  no  joatice  to  a  narrative  wUeh 
embodies  profound  truth*  peculiar  to  the  religion  vi  tm^ 
tion.    Other  forms  of  the  so^salled  mythical  interpretitioB 
are'  little  more  than  abatract  allegory  in  a  new  goiie, 
igmning  the  fact  that  the  biblical  story  doea  not  taick 
general  truths  which  repeat  themselves  in  every  indiridul, 
but  gives  a  view  of  the  purpoae  <tf  man'a  creation,  and  of 
the  origin  of  sin,  in  oonnexion  with  the  divine  plan  of  n- 
demption.    Among  his  other  services-  in  refutation  of  tbi 
nnhistorical  lationalism  of  last  century,  Kant  has  the  rneht 
of  having  forcibly  recalled  attention  to  the  fact  that  tlit 
narrative  of  Genesia^  even  if  we  do  not  take  it  Utenll;, 
must  be  regarded  as  presenting  a  view  of  the  beginniiigi  of 
the  history  of  the  human  noe  {MvtAmeudieher  Anfmg  itt 
2£tnKhenge»ehKhi6t  1786).    Those  who  recogniae  tbiifut 
ought  not  to  call  themselvea  or  be  called  by  <Alun 
adherents  of  the  mythical  theory,  although  they  also  n- 
cognise  that  in  the  nature  of  thinp  the  divine  tn^ 
brought  out  in  the  history  of  the  creation  and  faU  coold 
not  have  been  expresaed  either  in  the  f6rm  of  literal  bistoij 
or  in  the  ahape  ol  abstract  metaphysical  doctrine m  crti 
although  they  may  hold, — as  ia  done  by  many  who  accept 
the  narrative  aa  a  part  of  anpematnral  revelation,— thit 
the  specific  biblical  tmtha  which  the  narrative  oonnTi 
are  preaented  throQgh  the  vehicle  of  a  atory  which,  at  kvt 
in  acme  of  its  parts,  may  possibly  be  shaped  by  6e 
influence  of  legends  common  to  the  Bebrews  with  tliiii 
heathen'  neighbour    It  must,  however,  be  lemembetel 
that  speculation  as  to  the  affinities  of  Oeneaia  with  otltn 
and  especially  Babylonian  legenda  has  of  late  far  ootna 
the  bounds  of  scientific  method;  and  this  caution  hai  i 
spenal  applicatim  to  the  auppoaed  Babylonian  hiatoiy  d 
thefaU.   See  Ton  Gataehmidfa  JTmw  JBtUrOst,  ^  lH 
(LeipsU^  1876).  (w.B.a) 

ETELTN,  JoEX  (1620-1706),  the  diartatandfenthortf 
Sj/hOf  waa  bom  at  hia  fsthac^  aaat  at  Wotton,  in  Soim, 
on  the  Slat  Ootober  1630.  Ha  was  the  yonager  son  dt 
oooatiT  gBDtlemaii  of  large  estate^  and  mndt  lespeded 
thronumt  the  oonntlai  <tf  Surqr  ud  Sniaa^  df  wiuklt 
waa  lu^  ilurii^  one  ahariff  at  that  time  tmiagiit 
both  ooontiea.  Kotwithatanding  the  wealth  and  poi^ 
of  Ui  iaaSkr,  JfAn  Evelyn  waa  edicated  at  Aa  frea,i^ 
of  Lawea,  where  his  maternal  grandfather  resided.  'TUh 
■tOl  at  aduxd,  he  waa  admitted  into  the  Inner  Tem^ ; 
in  0»  following  month,  at  tlm  age  oS  aiztaeu,  he  eattnd 
Balliol  ColligOk  Osfbi^  ai  a  faww-oommonei;  la  Jil; 
1641,  having  lort  his  fiitlier  dntiE^  tlie  previona  ysar,  k 
totfred  bom  Entfand,  which  was  lim  on  the  are  dni 
war.  Before  prooeeding  with  hia  trarda,  bb  eaqmeasd  b 
sympathy  wim  the  eanae  <tf  the  queen  of  TV^M^'^f,  wlick 
waa  dear  to  all  Protestant  En^iahmen,  aarring  in  ba 
airayforafewday%«aocaidiogtotheeomplimeBb"  H* 
ten  following  yean  ha  wfvoi  abroad^  oily  naUng  ied 
visita  to  England. 

It  is  with  this  period  of  travel  that  his  fsnuras  Divf, 
which  he  had  oommaneed  in  initdtion  of  his  &ther  ai 
eleven  yean  <d  age,  b^i^na  to  be  full  and  intemtiiis 
Thia  diazy  is  for  waaiy  teasoas  <4  value  to  the  stntot 
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the  oivil*  war  aud  the  aeceadon  of  Ann&  Written 
irith  no  tiioagbt  of  pablication,  it  nnbodies  thj  frankmt 
flzpresslon  of  its  vithor'a  opiniontf  and  affords  mnch 
carious  and  inteieating  informatlou  which  the  hiBtorian 
would  have  iicob^ly  passed  over,  bat  which  throws 
a  stroqg  lighv  iipon  t4ie  customs  and  feeling!!  of  the 
age.  And  Bvelyn's  statflOients  an  always  worthy  of  at 
least  a  respecAful  hearing.  In  an  age  of  fiercest  political 
and  ecclesiastiol  eonflio^  himself  snbjact  to  strong  tempta- 
tions to  partisanship,  he  maintained  throoghimt  life  the 
same  calm  temperance  of  judgment ;  and^  amid  general 
profligacy,  the  parity  uid  mtegrity  of  hie  character 
remained  nnstained.  The  competeace  of  his  fortune  and 
the  moderation  of  his  ambition  rendered  bim  politically 
independenL  Hia  attachment  to  monarchy  did  not  blind 
kimtothe  vices  of  kings.  Though  an  earnest  Protedtaut 
and  a  firm  T!ptsco[-alian,  he  did  not  aUow  him«clf  to  be 
cacried  away  into  the  extravagaat  bigotry  so  common 
among  his  contemporaries  ;  lie  deprecated  the  persecution 
of  the  Fcoteatant  disaenters,  and  though  he  wrote  against 
the  Jesnita,  he  refused  to  joia  in  the  mad  hatred  with 
which  all  who  professed  the  Rouiatt  Catholic  faith  were 
popularly  regarded. 

In  1652  Evelyn  returned  home  with  his  wife,  the 
amiable  and  talented  daughter  of  Sir  Ilichard  Browne, 
and  settled  at  Sayea  Court,  the  house  afterwards 
famous  as  tbe  residence  of  Peter  the  Qreot.  Though  well 
known  to  be  a  royalist,  hs  was  not  molested,  except  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  arre&ted  by  a  party  of  fanatic 
soldiers  for  observing  Christmas  Day,  but,  nothing  else 
being  proved  against  him,  was  at  once  released.  On 
the  deith  of  Cromwell,  he  published  an  Jpofo</y  for 
the  Royal  Party,  and  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Colonel 
Morloy  to  declare  for  Charles  II.  From  the  Restora- 
tion till  his  death  in  1706  he  enjoyed  unbroken  court 
favour.  In  tbe  reigu  of  James  IE.,  during  the  absence 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  Ireland,  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  honour- 
ably distinguished  himself  by  refusing,  at  the  risk  of 
offending  the  king,  to  sign  an  illegal  licence  of  popish 
books.  But,  with  this  exception,  he  never  accepted 
an  o£Bce  of  political  importance.  His  life,  however, 
was  filled  with  nsofal  work.  He  was  commissioner 
for  improving  the  streets  and  buildings  of  London,  for 
'  charitable  uses"  (i.f.,  for  examining  into  the  afTairs  of 
charitable  institutions),  and  for  taking  care  of  the 
wounded  who  were  brought  home  during  the  Butch  war, 
commissioner  of  the  mint,  comm'^vioner  of  Irado  and 
plantations,  &o.  His  love  of  scimce  led  to  his  being 
chosen  secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  be  twice  declined 
the  presidency.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
Arundelian  marbles  and  the  library  and  IISS.  of  the  earl 
of  Arundel  were  presented  to  the  univeraity  of  Oxford,  a 
service  which  the  university  rcco^ired  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  His  writings  were  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  best  known  were  his  Vi'iry  and  iS^r/w,  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  arboriculture.  Among  the  others  may 
be  mentioned  Kavigation  and  Commeree,  their  Origlnaf 
and  Frogreeii,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  history  of 
the  Dutch  war,  which  he  both  commenced  and  laid  aside 
at  the  command  of  Charles  11.;  a  Paral'e/  of  Aucient  and 
Modern  Arehiteeture ;  P  tb/ie  Emj^oymmi  preferred  to 
Solitude;  and  The  Uittory  of  the  Four  Great  Impostors. 
The  first  collection  of  Evelyn's  miscellaneous  writings, 
several  of  which  had  been  published  anonymously,  ap- 
peared in  1835,  printed  in  facsimile,  and  edited  by  W. 
•Upcott 

EVEMERUS,  or  EuhemerUs,  a  Creek  myth  igrapher, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  balf  oi  the  1th  ceatury  B.C. 
Tbe  place  of  his  birth  »  onknown.  but  most  probably  it 
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was  either  Mesuna  in  Sicily  or  Agrigentum.  He  is  noted 
chiefly  for  his  Saetvii  Uietory  (Itpa  dvaypa^^),  founded 
professedly  on  arehaie  inseripticHis  which  he  had  collected 
daring  his  travels  in.  Tarioua  parti  of  Greece,  and  mora 
esperully  on  those  observed  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Triphylianns,  in  the  island  of  Fanchjsa.  In  this  work  be 
introduced  a  new  method  of  interpreting  the  popnlar 
myths,  asserting  that  tbe  gods  who  formed  tlie  chief  objects 
of  popnlar  worship  bad  been  originally  heroes  and  con- 
querors, who  bad  thna  earned  a  claim  to  ths  veberation  of 
their  sutyccts.  Till  the  end  of  the  last  centnry  there  were 
many  who  accepted  this  system  of  Evemerns,  and  tbe 
early  Christians  e«|>ocially  appealed  to  it  as  a  ctAfirmation 
of  tbetr  belief  that  the  auciont  mythology  was  merely  an 
aggregate  of  fables  of  human  invention.  Evemerns  was  a 
firm  upholder  of  the  Cyreiiaic  philosophy,  and  by  many 
ancient  writerb  he  was  regarded  as  an  atbcisL  Hia  work 
was  translatad  by  Ennius  iuto  Latin,  but  the  worKitself  is 
lost,  and  of  tbe  translation  only  a  few  fragments,  and 
the^e  very  short,  have  come  down  to  m. 

EYERDIKQEN.  Three  painters  of  this  name  are 
recorded  in  the  history  of  Dutch  art, — all  of  tbem 
related  ,  but  one  only  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

AiLAitT  vox  EvERDixoEN  (1621-11679),  the  son  of  a 
Qovernmcnt  clerk  at  Alkmoar,  was  born,  it  is  said,  in 
IG21,  and  educated,  if  we  believe  an  old  tradition,  under 
Hoeland  Savery  at  Utrecht.  He  wandered  in  1645  to 
Haarlem,  where  he  studied  under  Peter  de  Ifolyo,  and 
finally  settled  about  1657  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  re- 
mained till  hia  death.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  works 
of  Savery  and  Everdingcn,  Savery  inherited  tbe  gaady 
style  o£  the  Brongbels,  which  he  carried  into  the  17th 
century;  wbils*  liiTerdingen  realized  the  large  and  e&'eo- 
tive  system  of  coloured  and  powerfully  shaded  land- 
scape which  marks  the  precursors  of  Bembrandt  It 
is  not  easy  on  this  account  to  believe  that  Savery  waa 
Everdingen's  master,  while  it  is  quite  within  the  range  <A 
probability  that  he  acquired  the  elements  of  landscape 
painting  from  De  Holyn.  Pieter  de  Molyn,  by  birth  s 
Londoner,  lived  from  1624  till  1661  in  Haarlem.  He  went 
periodically  on  visits  to  Norway,  and  his  works,  tiiough 
scarce,  exhibit  a  broad  and  sweeping  mode  of  execution 
differing  but  slightly  from  that  transferred  at  the  opening 
of  the  17th  century  from  Jan  van  Qoyen  to  Solomon 
RuysdaeL  His  etchings  have  nearly  the  breadth  and 
effect  of  those  of  Everdingen.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
when  De  Molyn  wielded  inflnence  ou  bis  clever  disciple. 
Alkmaar,  a  busy  trading  place  near  the  Tezel,  had  little  of 
the  picturesque  for  an  artist  except  polders  and  downs  or 
waves  and  sky.  Accordingly  we  find  Allart  at  first  a 
painter  of  coast  scenery.  But  on  one  of  his  expeditions  he 
is  said  to  have  been  cast  ashore  in  Norway,  and  during 
tbe  repairs  of  his  ship  he  visited  the  inland  valleys,  and 
thna  gave  a  new  course  to  his  art  In  early  pieces  he 
cleverly  represents  the  sea  in  motion  under  varied,  but 
mostly  clouded,  aspects  of  sky.  Their  general  intonation  is 
strong  and  brown,  and  effect  are  rendered  in  a  powerful 
key,  but  the  execution  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of 
Jacob  RuysdaeL  A  dark  scud  lowering  on  a  rolling  sea 
near  the  walla  of  Flashing  characterizes  Everdingen's  Mouth 
of  the  Schelde  in  the  Hermitage  at  St  Petersburg.  Storm  is 
the  marked  feature  of  sea-pieces  in' the  Stcedel  or  Robartes 
collections  ;  and  a  strand  with  wreckers  at  the  foot  of  a  di£F 
in  the  Munich  Finakothek  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  personal 
adventure  in  Norway.  Bnt  the  Norwegian  coast  was 
studied  in  calms  as  well  as  in  gales ;  and  a  fine  canvas 
belonging  to  Professor  Filoty  at  Mnnidt-shows  fishermen 
on  a  still  and  sunny  day  takg^|i^|^;igg4^0@^U^nt 
at  the  foot  of  a  Norwegian  crag.   Tlie  emteet  of 
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EverdiBgen'a  Mt  pkeas  iMlongi  to  Kr  Ttiti  .VneWirt' 
DMiieD,aiidb«iilili«di^of  1640.  Aftar  16i5  m  meet 
witknoUdng  bnt  wprMentttioM  erf  inland  masiytUtd  par* 
tiaolarly  of  Nonregian  ▼aU«]r%  nmarkable  alik«  for  .irild- 
lUH  and  tk  dwiiaiTa  depth  of  tone.  Tha  mastez'i  faTOorita 
tlHBU  ii  a  fall  in  a  glen,  with  mtfonifnl  Mngaa  of  pines  in< 
tanpaned  vith  birch,  end  log  huta  at  tbe  baas  of  rooks  and 
craggy  slopes,  Hie  vater  ttunbles  over  the  f<mgroaud,  so 
aa  to  entiUe  the  pointer  to  the  name  of  "  inTeotor  of  caa- 
cadea,"  It  giree  JETerdingen  bia  character  aa  a  preeoisbr 
of  Jacob  EuTadael  in  a  certain  form  of  landscqie  composi- 
tion ;  bnt  though  Tery  akiU nl  in  azraagement,  and  oferer 
in  effeoti^  ETerdiogen  remains  mach  Bune  sinwle  in  exeon- 
Hxm ;  he  ia  much  leas  snbtla  in  feeling  or  varied  in  tonoh 
than  his  great  and  inoomparabla  eonntiTman.  Fits  oC 
EvefdingaD'a  caacadea  are  in  the  mnaeum  of  Copenhagen 
alone :  of  thea^  one  ia  dated  1647,  another  1649.  In  the 
Hermitage  at  Peteiabnrg  ia  a  fine  example  of  1647:  another 
in  the  Finakothek  at  Uonioh  waa  finished  in  16B6. 
English  pnblie  galleries  ignore  Everdingui ;  bnt  one  of  Us 
beat-known  masteipiecea  is  the  Norwegian  glen  beknmibg 
to  Lord  LiitoweL  Few  Continental  mnseoms  lack  lucturee 
1^  this  master.  Their  ralne  in  the  maAet  k  abont  a  third 
to  a  half  ot  thoee  of  Rnjsdael ;  bnt  excepting  the  later  and 
more  neglected  pieces,  thej  are  all  derer  and  geiunlly 
atttactire.  At  Amsterdam,  we  may  think,  Ertfdiugai 
diiefly  [vodnced  etchings  and  drawings,  ot  whic&  -there  are 
mneh  larger  and  more  nmnerona  ^lecimens  in  England  tiian 
elsewhere.  Being  a  collector  as  well  aa  an  engram  and 
pdnter,  he  brought  togetho' a  large  namber  <^woifca  of  all 
kinds  and  maatere ;  and  tiie  sale  of  these  by  his  hairB  at 
Amsterdam  on  the  lltii  of  March  1676  giTee  an  approzi- 
mato  due  to  tiie  date  of  the  painter's  deau. 

EYEEHIT,  8iE  Oapsaa  (1790-1866),  C.E,  a  distin- 
gttlshed  sumyor  and  gM>gr^her,  waa  the  son  of  Triatrun 
Bvereet  of  Qwemdale,  Brecknockshire^  and  was  bom  there 
July  4,  1790.  From  school  at  Uariow  he  prooeeded  to  the 
milita^  academy  at  Woolwich,  when-  he  attracted  the 
special  notice  of  the  mathematical  master,  Dr  Hntton,  and 
passed  so  well  in  his  examinations  that  h»  was  dedured  fit 
for  a  commission  before  attaining  the  necessary  age.  Hav- 
ing ^Mwtolndia  in  1806  as  a  cadet  in  tha  Bengal  Artillwyv 
he  was  selected  by  Sir  Btamlord  BafSea  to  take  part  in  die 
reocmnaisaance  of  Java  (1814-1816) ;  and  after  b^ng  em- 
ployed in  variooe  engineering  woru  thionshout  Lidia,  he 
was  ai^inted  in  1818  asdstant  to  Colond  Lambton,  the 
founder  <rf  the  gteat  teigonometrical  surr^  of  that  country. 
In  183S,  w  Odimd  lunbton'a  death,  he  aneeeeded  to  tiie 
post  of  snperintandeut  of  the  surrey ;  in  1830  he  waa 
appoifited  by  die  eout  of  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  surreyor-general  of  India ;  and  from  that  date 
till  MS  retirement  from  the  service  in  1843  he  continued  to 
discharge  the  laborious  duties  of  both  offices.  Daring  the 
rest  of  Ids  life  he  resided  in  En^and,  wh«re  he  became 
fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  an  active  member  of  several 
other  sdentifie  associations.  In  1861  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  he  was  chosen  viee-prendent  of 
the  Royal  Oeogiaphicd  Sodety  in  1863.  He  died  at 
Qreenwich,  December  1, 186^  Hie  geodetieal  labmirs  of 
Sir  Qeorge  Everest  rank  among  the  fiMst  adtievements  (tf 
their  kind ;  and  more  espedi^  his  measurement  of  the 
meridional  arc  of  India,  111*  in  length,  is  accounted  as  un- 
rivalled in  the  annals  of  ue  edence.  In  great  part  the 
Indian^  survey  is  what  he  made  ji  The  name  ot  Everest 
lus  bee«  given  in  his  hMwur  to'  the  Ug;best  aaoartained 
peak  <A  the  Himalayas,  and  thus  of  the  worid. 

His  wMn  ers  pudr  pwliwieud »— A  papra  in  vd.  L  of  flu 
MMtein  a  M«  Jtoywf  jMtbmsiImI  atetttg,  vAatin*  oQt  a  mlstalw 
la  La  CuUs'a  auasuMMnt  of  an  are  of  Uts'mwuUui  wfaidt  he 
had  dtsponnd  dariag  ridttevs  at  ths  Osfa  ef  Good  Eiva ;  A* 
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foraXUU  <a  18*  t  md  S<*  T,  Mfif  a  cmftauofivii  ^likjlTH 

Ui  wiMNUt  ef  Iks  Soett^  ^  aaiMaa,lMdim,m:t, 

ituHe  teiMtel  fty  Ou  pmUUl*  of  18*     16",  »*  T  11',  niVM 
48",  London,  1847. 

EVERETT,  AuxAKDKB  Hill  (1793-1847),  nAss 
can  anthor  and  diplomatist,  bom  at  Boston,  Ibidl: 
1793,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  for  eomitEi 
a  Congregational  minister  in  Boston,  and  aftenwdijw 
of  pobato  for  Korfolk  County.   He  gradaated  st  Bm: 
Collfige,  Oambridn^  in  1806,  taking  the  h^jhest  knc 
of  his  year,  though  the  youngest  member  of  his  dm  E- 
^ent  one  year  as  a  teacher  in  Fhilip'a  Academy, 
and  then  began  tiie  study  of  law  in  the  offiee  cf 
Quiney  Adams,  afterwards  preddent  of  the  Unitd  Stiz. 
In  1809  Adams  waa  appointed  minister  to  Biiaii,D: 
Everett  accompanied  him  as  his  private  secretacy,  is^ 
ing  attached  to  the  American  lection  in  Rnasis  until  Ifl^ 
His  asdduity  in  tiie  diplomatie  career  resdted  v.  'a 
promotion  suceesnvdy  to  the  podtion  tit  secnturt 
legation  and  afterwords  of  chaigi  d'affid^  st  the  BijB 
He  waa  subsequently  minister  to  Spain,  vndv  tiie  f» 
denoy  of  John  Qmncy  Adams.    At  that  tine  hja 
recognised  none  of  the  Qovemnumto  estabHBhad  tfli 
revolted  colonies,  and  Everett  beoame  the  wsSss^i 
all  communications  between  the  Spanish  Govenndsd. 
the  sevMal  nations  of  Spanish  origin  whidi  hid  hi 
eetebliahed,  by  suoeeasfnl  revolntim^  <m  theothff  di^ 
the  ocean.     He  died,  Hay  39,  1847,  at  Hong  Ia| 
whither  he  had  been  sent  as  commiadonw  of  theTui 
States,  before  the  present  system  <A  diplMuatic  islentf 
with  China  waa  inaugurated. 

Everett  waa  not,  however,  ao  distiw^y  a  dqiloali' 
a  man  of  letters.    Hia  long  residence  in  Europe  nib, 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Fraidi,  Qermao,lldB 
and  Spanish  languages,  resulted  in  wide  ud  aentf 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  9l  the  OontinsntdAM 
He  studied  their  political  system  at  the  same 
in  indnstiious  and  constant  authorship  pnUished  thiiis^ 
of  his  observations  on  aocid  systems  and  literatim  G| 
eo-opemtion  was  relied  upon  by  the  founders  of  the 
Amtriean  Jtevieu,  the  earliest  American  quarteriy,  oi^ 
was  editor  of  that  jonmd  from  the  year  1829  toOdtl' 
1836.    In  1822  he  publidied  in  London  and  ia  Bii> 
A  General  Survey  <^  Swrojie,  which  diiwmww  thsOc 
nental  system  and  the  balance  of  power  sa  th?"' 
acfjnsted  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.    It  attracted 
attention,  and  was  translated  into  Qerman,  Frend^ ' 
Spanish.    In  1635  he  pnbliahed  in  London  and  B» 
^mmoo,  a  somewhat  dmilar  description  of  the  uttke- 
North  and  South  America.    This  book  also  was  tn»i>^ 
into  the  prindpal  Earopean  languagea  In 
published  New  Ideal  tf  PoptdaUoR^  suggested  by  %^ 
works,  and  replying  to  that  author  by  a  wider  ex[0^ 
than  liUlthaB  gave  to  the  posdbilify  of  genual  idf 
emigri^n.    Some  of  his  uteiary  papers  from  the-^' 
Antnean  Bttvittt  and  the  Democratic  Seview^  and  a  ^ 
of  poems,  have  been  published  in  Boeton.   No  Aof^ 
writer  of  hia  time  was  better  known  en  the  eccc* 
of  Europe. 

EVERETT,  Edwabd  (1794-1866),  bnrther  of  *  P 
cedjug,  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  on  tk  •■' 
November  1794.    His  £athet  died  in  bb  duldbaoi^ 
his  mother  removed  to  Boston  with  her  familyif"'' 
hudwnd'a  death.   When  he  was  littie  more  tiun 
he  entered  Harvard  College;  and  aa  the  full 
graduate  course  ia  fonr  years,  he  became  "becheloroiv*  . 
at  seventeen.   Ifo 4haa^  toolrthe  fira^^^yollege  hoHcn- 
hia  olasa,   'VThilo  at  cdlege  he  ma  the  chid  editor^'* 
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'JEjummm,  the  «arUcat  in  the  mHm  of  college  joarn&ls  pab- 
li^ed  at  the  American  Cambiiclge.  His  Tenwa  end  hia 
proee  essaja  then  show  aome  of  the  facility  and  orace  which 
appear  in  his  later  mitiDgB,  and  moch  of  the  hnmonr 
which  in  later  timea  he  was  always  trTing  to  repress.  His 
earlier  preditoctiona  were  for  the  stady  of  law,  bat  the 
adrioe  of  Joseph  Stevens  BccVniinster,  a  distinguished 
preacher  in  Boston,  ted  him  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit,  and 
in  this  catling  he  at  once  dlstingiushed  himself.  He  was 
called  to  the  miaistry  of  one  of  the  largest  Boston  churches 
before  he  was  twenty  y^ara  old.  His  sermons  and  his 
theological  writings  attracted  wide  attention  in  that  comr 
mnnity.  Bat  his  tastes  were  then,  aa  always,  those  of  • 
■cholu;  and  in  1814,  after  a  service  of  little  more  than  a 
year  in  the  pulpit,  he  resigned  his  charge  to  accept  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  liteiatnre  in  Harvard  College.  After 
nearly  five  years  spent  in  Europe  in  preparation,  he  entered 
with  alacrity  on  his  duties,  and,  for  five  years  more,  gave 
a  TigOTooa  impulai,  not  nmply  to  the  study  of  Greek,  but 
to  all  the  work  of  the  ooUega.  About  the  same  time  he 
awimed  the  dlt^  of  the  North  American  Seviev,  Trhich 
now, became  a  quarterly;  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  con- 
tributing on  m  great  variety  of  sobjects,  with  a  spirit  like 
Sydney  Smith's  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Edinhurgh 
RmUtB.  He  vigorously  defended  American  institutions 
against  the  aneers  of  English  tiavellen,  and  had  reason 
to  congratnlate  himself  on  the  snccesa  of  a  asriea  of  articles 
written  to  bring  about  a  better  mntual  nndetstanding 
between  Englishmen  end  Americana  Hie  success  of  his 
lectnrea  tn  Qunbridge,  and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the 
rebellion  in  Greece,  leid  him  to  deliver  a  series  of  popular 
lectnrea  on  Greek  antignities  in  Boston.  They  were  the 
first  lectures  on  purely  literary  or  historical  sabjects  ever 
delivered  in  America,  and  were  the  first  steps  toward  a 
system  of  popular  entertainment  and  education  which  now 
hoa  very  wide  sweep  in  the  United  States.  He  was  eagerly 
engaged  in  the  measnras  taken  in  the  Uidted  StatM  for 
the  relief  c>f  Greece  in  her  strugglei 

In  1824  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  and  held  a 
■eat  Ua  ten  years^  anpporting  genetally  the  administration 
of  Adams,  and  in  opposition  to  that  of  Jackson,  which 
eoeoeeded  ib  As  a  member  of  the  house  of  repreeentatives 
ha  mean  to  have  devoted  Umself  mainly  to  the  discharge 
of  uatpart  of  Uw  poUio  bndueii  which  devolved  upon 
hin.  H«  took  the  flow  lesa  frequently  than  might  perhaps 
liava  bean  expected  from  a  person  accustomed  to  pubUc 
■{Making  and  aUe  to  command  the  ear  of  the  houseu  It 
will  be  foand,  however,  on  looking  back  to  the  ttansae- 
tiona  of  the  ten  jaaia'  leerioM  dnrii^  tthidi  he  was  a 
member,  that  he  bm  a  part  ia  almoat  eveiy  important 
debatou  Hamaonthe  OMnmittee  of  formgn  aflUra  dnring 
the  whole  time  of  hia  lerrioe  inCoDgress.  Of  idl  the  moat 
important  aeleot  oomnittees,  soch  as  those  mi  the  Indian 
relations  of  the  State  of  Get^ia,  the  Apportionment  Bill, 
and  ^  Bank  id  the  United  Sutes,  Everett  was  a  member, 
and  drew  the  report  either  of  die  m^jori^  or  the  mtnori^. 
The  lepwt  tn  the  congreaa  of  Panama,  tite  leading  measnie 
of  the  flnt  isadon  vS.  the  ninotaenth  Congrsse,  wai  drawn 
by.Everet^  altbongh  the  yomgeat  mMnber  <tf  the  com- 
mittee, and  Jnat  eateied  Cwgieas.  He  led  the  t^orititm 
to  the  Indian  pdi^  of  OenerU  Jackson  (tiia  removal  of 
the  Indian^  withont  their  oonaant,  from  landi  gnaranteed 
to  them  by  treaty).  In  Ow  winter  of  1830  ha  was  nomi- 
nated as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  chosen  in  the 
autumn  ^  the  samefear.  He  bnoght  to  tlu  dntiee  of  ^ 
office  the  untiring  dUigence  which  ia  the  eharaeterialie  of 
his  public  life.  We  can  only  ellnde  to  a  few  of  the  mea- 
Burei  which  received  hia  efficient  anpporti — tb«  cafob' 
liahmantof  the  board  of  cdveation,  the  first  of  aneh  boazde 
in  the  United  Staf«s,  the  aeientifle  aurvexs  of  tiie  SUt^ 


the  tfrst  of  Buch  pablic  surveys,  the  criminal  law  commis> 
sion,  and  the  preservation  of  .a  sound  currency  under  tlio 
panic  of  1837. 

Ererett  filled  the  office  of  governor  for  four  years. 
The  political  parties  in  Massachusetts  were  at  this  time 
very  Dearly  Inlanced,  and  divisions  of  opinion  on  local 
questions  (the  militia  and  temperance  laws)  caused  his 
defeat  at  the  election  in  November  1839.  Judge  lilorton, 
the  opposing  candidate,  succeeded  by  a  single  vote,  out 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand.  Everett  availed  him- 
self  of  this  opportunity,  the  following  spring,  to  make  a 
visit  with  his  family  to  Europe.  In  1841,  while  residing 
in  Florence,  he -was  named  United  States  minister  to 
England,  and  arrived  in  London  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  mission  at  the  close  of  that  year.  Great  questions 
were  at  that  time  open  between  the  two  countries, — the 
north-eastern  boundary,  the  affair  of  M'Lsod,  the  seizure 
of  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  tiie  course  of 
a  few  months  the  afiiair  of  the  "Creole,"  to  which  were 
soon  added  Oregon  and  Texas.  Hia  pontion  was  more 
difficult  by  the  frequent  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
department  at  home,  which,  in  the  conise  of  twp  years, 
was  occupied  successively  by  Messrs  Webster,  LegarA, 
Upshur,  Calhonn,  and  Buchanan.  From  all  these  gentle* 
men  Everett  received  marks  of  approbatim  and  oonfi.- 
dence. 

By  the  institution  of  the  special  mission  of  Lord  Ashbar< 
ton,  the  direct  negotiations  between  the  two  Governments 
were,  about  the  time  of  Everett's  arrival  in  Limdon,  tran^ 
ferred  to  Washington.  It  appeara,  however,  from  docu- 
ments that  bave  from  ti'me  to  time  been  communicated  to 
Congress,  that  various  topics  connected  with  all  the  sub- 
jects in  dispute  were  incidentally  treated  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  American  minister  at  London  both  with  his 
own  and  the  British  Oovemment.  Many  elaborate, notee 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  despatches  to  tiie  American  secretaty 
of  state  have  in  this  way  come  before  the  public,  forming 
however,  it  is  believed,  but  a  small  part  of  the  documents 
of  both  classes  prepared  by  Everett  during  his  missiw. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that,  from  the  concurrence  of  a  variety 
of  causes,  the  amount  of  business  transacted  at  the 
American  legation  from  1841  to  1840  was  more  than 
double  that  of  any  former  period  of  equal  duration. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Folk  to  the  preddMCT 
Everett  was  recalled.  Shortly  before  hia  retnfu  the  vrett-* 
dency  of  Harraid  College  was  vacated  by  the  redgnatum  of 
Hon.  Jonah  Qniu  :y,  and  Everett  waa  strongly  urged  by 
friends  and  governors  of  the  institution  to  aocmt  thia  offletL 
which  he  did  in  the  month  iA  Jannary  1846.  He.  filled 
Uiie  [daee  of  equal  jlistinetion  and  nsefulneaa  for  about 
three  years.  It  wee  a  pontion  oongenial  with  his  taatea, 
in  haimony  with  the  eeny  aseociations  of  his  life,  and  one 
which  eeemad  to  pnmiiae  laige  opportunity  applying  for 
the  benefit  of  die  linng  ^oration  the  fruit  of  his  matorer 
atndies  and  varied  expenence  in  life.  Hia  heahh  unfortu- 
nately sow  began  to  suffer,  and  before  long  became  seiionsly 
impaired  under  the  bordena  and  carea  of  the  office^  and  he 
waa  compelled  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1 848  to  tender  hia 
rengnation.  Beh'eved  of  thia  chane^  he  sn^posed  tiiat  at 
last  he  vaa  to  enji^  liteiaiy  or  aimaariy  leisure^  and  ml 
already  preparing  for  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  nationi, 
Bn^  on  the  death  of  hia  friand  Webaler,  to  whom  he  had 
alwaya  been  dosely  attached,  and  of  whom  he  was  always  a 
■confidantial  adviser,  be  was  named  by  indent  finmwe 
aecretaiy  of  state,  and  he  held  that  post  for  the  remaining 
months  of  Fillmore's  administration,  leaving  it  to  ffo  into 
the  aenate  as  the  representative  of  Jiassac^setta  ynder 

^J(j!!l!^^lmLca^^ 

ripened  iido  the  Ameiictn  civil  war,  hia  health  gave  nay* 
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Sa  nsigned  his  mt,  on  the  orden  of  hit  ph^oan^'ud 
retired  to  what  was  called  private  life. 

Bat,  ai  it  proTed,  the  remainiiig  ten  jean  of  hii  life  moit 
iridelj  eetabUihed  hia  repatation  and  hiflueoce  throughout 
America.  Ai  early  ai  1820  he  had  estabUahed  a  reputa- 
tion, each  aa  few  men  in  later  days  haTe  eDjojed,  aa  an 
Drator.  He  waa  frequently  invited,  ai  other  pubUc  men  are 
invited  in  America,  to  deliver  an  "oration"  on  one  or 
another  public  topic  of  historical  or  other  intereet.  With 
him  theae  "-orationa,"  ioatead  of  being  the  ephemeral 
entertainmeata  of  an  hour,  became  careful  itudiea  of  aome 
important  theme,  to  that  the  collected  edition  of  them  ia 
now  one  of  the  itandardbooki  of  reference  in  an  American'a 
Ubiuy,  Eager  to  averts  if  poauble,  the  impending  conflict 
<tf  armi,  Ereratt  prepared  an  "oraUon"  on  Waahington, 
which  Iw  deliTered  in  every  part  of,  America.  In  a  printed 
not*  accompanying  the  published  edition  of  it,  he  names 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  occasions,  in  almoat 
eveiy  State  in  the  Union,  in  every  aectiun  but  the  extreme 
•ou^-wea^  where  it  waa  repeated.  This  axeepUon  waa 
oaaaad  only  by  illness  in  hia  family,  after  he  had  received 
inritatioDi  to  go  to  that  quarter  ^m.  He  travelled  really 
aa  an  ambaesador  of  peace  among  irritated  Statea  The 
eagemeaa  to  hear  him  waa  so  great  that,  from  the  first,  hia 
hoflta  arranged,  almost  always,  that  ticketa  should  be  eold 
to  all  auditors;  and  aa  he  travelled  wholly  at  hia  own 
charges,  the  audiencea  thua  contributed  more  than  one 
hundred  thouund  doUara  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  home 
of  Washington  at  Meant  Vernon,  and  the  aecaring  it  aa  a 
shrine  for  American  patriotism. 

Everett's  name,  in  direct  vidation  to  hia  wiahea,  waa 
presented,  with  Hr  BeU'a,  aa  a  candidate  of  North  and 
South  jointly  for  viet-preddent  in  the  election  of  1860, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  waa  deeted.  The  civil  war  followed. 
Reconciliation  waa  impoaaible,  and  he  gave  all  fail  learnings 
lealt  and  rioqnence,  to  the  support  ot  the  national  govem- 
menk.  For  four  yeaia  he  was  the  trusted  adviaer  ot  every 
department ;  he  waa  called  upon  in  every  quarter  to  apeak 
at  paUio  meetinga.  He  delivered  the  laat  of  hia  great  ora- 
tions at  Get^bur^  after  the  battle,  on  the  consecration  of 
the  national  cemetery  there.  In  Febmary  of  1860  the  sue- 
ceaa  of  the  national  arms  was  certain.  He  had  the  pleaaura 
of  apeaking  at  a  public  meeting  in -Boston  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Southern  poor  in  Savannah,  juat  taken  by  Qeneral 
Sherman.  At  that  meeting  ha  ean^t  cold,  which  was 
followed  sodden  iOneai;  and  by  hia  death  Jannaiy  1£, 
1866. 

In  Everett's  life  and  career  was  a  eombinati(m  of  the 
reanlta  of  diligent  training,  unflinching  industry,  delicate 
literary  tastw,  and  uneqniJled  acquaintance  with  modem 
poUticsL  This  combination  made  him  in  America  an  en- 
tirely exceptional  person.  He  waa  never  loved  by  the  politi- 
cal managera  f  he  waa  always  enthusiasticaUy  received  by 
aaaembliea  of  the  people.  He  would  have  said  himself  that 
the  most  eager  wish  of  hia  life  had  been  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  his  oonntrymen.  His  orations  have  been  collected 
in  four  volomes.  A  work  on  public  law,  on  which  he  waa 
engaged  at  his  death,  was  never  finished.         (k.  ■.  h.) 

EVESHAM,  a  munidpal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
market  town  of  Worcestershire,  England,  is  situated  in  the 
rale  of  Evesham,  16  miles  SM.  of  Worcester,  on  the  Mid- 
land and  Qreat  Western  Railways,  and  on  the  river  Avon, 
over  which  there  is  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of  eight  arches,  ; 
connecting  it  with  Bengeworth  parish,  which  forma  part  of 
the  boroagh.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  ita  two  main 
atreeta  are  wide  and  clean.  The  surrounding  land  is  of 
great  fertility,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  aa  market  gardena. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  mostly  employed  in  tite 
rawing  ol  garden  prodaee,  but  there  are  also  manufactoriss 
J9€  itfrteoltanl  impleuent^  ud  f«  glms  and  hoais^. 
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Th»  prindpal  bnildings  are  the  did  iown-haU,  the  AiAti 
of  AU-Saints,  St  Lawrence,  and  St  Peter's,  anddugnuD 
achod.  Evesham  ia  a  place  of  consideraUe  aatiqu^,! 
monaatety  having  been  founded  there  as  early  Hthili|B- 
ning  ct  the  8th  century.  Of  this  building  idmort  tbin; 
remnuit  is  a  magnificent  tower,  built  not  long  Wottti 
Reformation.  This  tower,  which  is  considered  the  hri 
extant  specimen  in  England  of  the  Pointed  eceUuSia 
style  of  the  16th  century,  is  110  feet  high  and  iSfw 
aquare  at  the  base.  At  Evesham  was  fongh^  in  ths  Iti 
August  1266,  the  famona  battle  between  Prince  Edvud, 
afterwards  Edward  L,  and  Simon  de  Mratfott,  oHi  i 
Leicester,  in  which  the  latter  was  totally  defested,  udh 
and  his  son  alain.  Previous  to  1867  Eveshsm  leteui 
two  members  to  parliament,  bnttt  now  returns  oBtytH 
The  population  in  1871  waa  4888. 

EVIDENCE.  It  ia  neceaaary  to  disttngniah  tmm 
mon  meaninga  of  the  word  evidence  which  en  got 
nnfreqnently  confused.  Evidence  sometimes  mctsi  h 
ascertained  facta  from  which  we  infer  the  eiistaei  A 
some  other  fact  or  principle.  It  also  means  the  iettiimj 
of  persons  aa  to  the  exiatenee  of  facts,  from  which  UilaiKij 
W9  infer  that  theee  or  other  facta  do  or  do  not  exi^  It 
is  the  latter  aense  alone  which  is  appropriate  in  qnlni 
of  judicial  evidence,'  The  rules  of  the  lawof  evidwciin 
based  chiefly  on  oonsideimtions  relating  to  hnman  tastisuq. 
Their  fundamental  purpose  is  to  guard  and  ieat  the  tnd 
fnlness  of  statements  as  to  matteta  of  fact  made  in  t  ooot 
of  justice.  The  furtiter  question,  what  conelusioa  ii  to  lie 
drawn  from  the  Cuts,  supposing  them  to  be  tens,  iitk 
subject  of  few  if  any  apeeific  rulaa.  The  general  thsoi;  i 
relevancy  exdndas  testimcny  nlating  to  Caota  from  vhiA 
no  conclusion  whatever  could  be  drawn  with  refenncttc 
the  facta  in  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  ibi 
ia  called  "  conclusive  proof,"  the  law  directs  that  on  wtua 
evidence  the  judge  must  tegard  some  fact  aa  prored  ui 
r^ect  any  evidence  ofiTered  against  it.  Between  titm  W 
eztremea  the  law  leaves  the  rebtion  between  faeti  a 
evidence  and  facts  in  iasne  to  die  unaided  logic  or  oomaM 
sense  of  the  tribunal 

The  theory  of  relevancy  above  allnded  to  liea  at  the  rat 
of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  reqntrea  aome  prdimtur; 
exjdanidion.  The  phrase  ia  not  one  of  oonunon  nnii 
English  text  books,  and  nothing  like  a  atatement  <^  At 
general  principle  is  to.  be  found  in  them.  Roscoi^  is 
instance  {Diffot  of  Ou  Lav  of  Xvidmet  of  'Nin  Prv^\ 
simply  atates  that,  "aa  the  object  of  pleading  is  to  ndn 
the  matters  in  difference  betjreea  the  partiea  to  diitbd 
and  simple  iscnes,  so  the  rules  of  evidence  require  tbtK 
proof,  onl  or  documentary,  ahaJl  he  received  that  ii  w* 
referriUe  to  thoee  issuei.  Ail  evidence  of  matters  whiek  A> 
courts  judicislly  notice,  or  of  matters  immaterial^  sn^ieili- 
ous,  or  irrelevant,  u  therefore  excluded."  And  again,  "Ic 
general,  evidence  of  collateral  facta,  not  pertinent  ta  tit 
issue,  is  not  admissible.''  We  are  left  to  collect  from  tkf 
abundant  wealth  of  decided  cases  what  things  are  rdennl 
and  material,  and  what  things  are  irrelevant  andaopsi 
fluoos.  A  statement  of  the  general  result  of  the  csaei  ni 
be  found  in  Sir  James  F.  Stephen's  recentiy  pnUiib^ 
Di^ut  tf  ihe  Law  of  Evidmet.  In  the  ihtrodnetioivte*' 
edition  of  the  Indian  Evidence  Act,  by  the  name  sntktr, 
the  theory  of  lelevancy  thus  deduced  from  the  deddi^ 
cases  is  fully  explained,  and  its  connexion  with  the  geotnf 
laws  of  experimental  inquiry  pointed  out. 


1  Sir  JkiDM  SUphra'a  dafinltlMia— "iTtdMOS  mmu-  (l>ill** 
nmti  which  tbs  jnds*  parmiti  cr  ivqolru  to  1m  msd*  by  wltaMM*'* 
conrt  in  nUtionto  mattan  of  fket  oadar  Inq^iiy;  nieli  lAaXmv^"* 
call*d  oral  aT^daiiea ;  sod  (3)  all  doevmasU  prodacad  for  tb  nf"' 
tio*  of  the  Coort  or  Jodgej-auk  doenomts  ars  «sIlad4ee>Bnt*<r 
dtaea."r-2)^  ^  Oe  Lam  ^  mddam.  ^ 
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Th«  dirtinction  MniBtimM  drawn  betwaen  direct  and 
irciimstanti&l  evideDce  ii  of  popular  rather'  than  legal 
Qtereit  The  fact  in  iuoe  maj  be  proved  either  by  tilie 
«stimon7  of  pmoni  who  swear  to  it  as  a  matter  of  per- 
.onal  knowle<^^  or  hf  the  teatimonj  of  penons  who 
;wesr  to  other  fiwott  from  which  the  a^dicence  of  the  fact 
n  issne  ia  inferred.  In  the  former  caee  the  eridenoe  ia 
latd  to  be  diract,  in  the  latter  circnmatautial.  The  pro* 
)atire  force  of  theaa  two  sorts  of  eridence  has  been  dif- 
erently  catimated.  On  tha  one  hand,  it  has  been  said 
and  thiK'  we  should  think  is  the  more  popular  Tiaw)  that 
L  conclosion  arriTed  at  merdj  from  inference  is  not  so 
Tustworthj  u  the  poeitive  sssertion  of  a  sane  and  honest 
vitaess  who  testifies  to  what  he  has  actually  jeen  or  heard. 
Che  explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  men  hare  less 
confidence  in  their  own  powers  of  reasoning  than  in  the 
issertions  of  others.  It  ia  hardly  neceasary  to  point  out 
■hat  in  both  cases  a  process  of  inference  is  necesury— 
hat  we  infer  the  ezlBtenoe  of  tha  fact  from  the  fact  that 
■he  witness  swean  to  it,  and  that  this  inference  like  othen 
a  'exposed  to  the  chances  of  error.  On  the  other  hand, 
:tie  numberless  instances  on  which  positire  direct  testi- 
nony  as  to  matters  of  fact  has  bean  subsequently  shown 
o  be  entirely  false  or  erroneous,  has  led  to  the  opposite 
>pioion  that  oircnmatautial  is  more  tnistworthy  than 
lirect  evidence.  Apart  from  the  possibility  of  deUbeiate 
alaehood  in  the  witness,  there  is  the  chance  of  his  having 
>een  utterly  and  nnacconntably  mistaken.  Everybody  can 
'ecall  striking  instances  of  this — especially  in  cases  of  per- 
lonal  identity.^  Accordingly,  it  hu  bean  said,  in  the 
>hrase  of  Paley,  that  circumstances  cannot  lie,"  or,  as  it 
ires  pat  by  Mr  Jnstiee  Boiler  in  Donnellan's  ease,  "  a  pre- 
lumption  .vbich  neeessarily  arises  frcnn  cireomstaneei  is 
rery  often  mora  convindng  aiA  mm  satisfactory  than  any 
>tlur  kind  of  endence^  beoaose  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
md  compass  of  hnmaa  alnli^  to  invent  a  train  of  circnm- 
itances  which  shall  be  so  connected  together  as  to  amount 
4>  a  proof  of  gnilt  without  affording  opportunities  for  con- 
iradioting'  a  gnti  part,  if  not  all  those  cireunutancea.'* 
rhe  facts  in  drenmstantial  evidence  are,  however,  like  the 
'acts  in  direct  evidence^  to  be  taken  anitjecfc  to  the  posai- 
3iUty  of  mistake  or  falsehood  on  the  penwn  narrating  them, 
ind  the  proeesa  of  infwenca  haa  its  own  peculiar  Angers. 
The  anno  dmnini  water-mari:  on  writing  paper  has  often 
seen  the  instmment  of  convicting  persona  of  forgery;  but 
*  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,"  says  Mr  Wills,  "  and  instueea  of 
:be  kind  have  recently  occurred,  that  issues  of  Tpupat  have 
»ken  place  bearing  the  water-miuft  of  tha  year  succeeding 
Jieir  distribution.  Gircnmstantid  evidence  oorresponds 
»    hetM  ralevaut  to  the  issn^**  aa  defined  in  this  artide. 

The  English  law  of  evidence  ia  perhapa  the  moat  perfect 
ixample  we  possess  of  what  Bentham  calls  juc^made 
aw.  It  is  substantially  the  ereaUon  of  auccessive  genera- 
iions  Judges  in  the  eonrta  of  eraunon  law.  It  grew 
ip  as  a  thing  of  custom  and  practice,  and  it  is  not  so 
rery  long  since  different  customs  prevailed  on  diffimiit 
lircuite.  Thus,  Xord  Ellenborongh,  in  one  instance  quoted 
ly  Sir  J.  St^hen,  spoke  of  the  practice  <k  the  Northern 
tnd  Western  Cirenita  as  being  dlSbtent  from  that  of  the 
:>xford  Circuit.  It  waa  nude  bj  jndgea  for  jariei^  and 
hie  fact  no  doubt  serves  to  explain  many  of  its  peculiarities. 


1  A  nrj  rmntrkkblo  ezanipla  Ic  ^rm  hj  Ur  Willi  in  Ui  tauj  on 
Rationali  of  Oi'rcuwu'anMal  Bmdmet.  llomu  DtveDuit,  ui 
minent  burittor,  >  gentlemtn  of  acBt«  mind  and  ttrong  nudenUiid- 
Iff,  iwore  potltivalr  to  the  pemu  of  two  nun  whom  he  chargod  with 
obbtiig  bin  in  tha  open  dtyligbl  Bnt  it  ma  prored,  on  Uia  moat 
onclnaiva  arldeiMe,  that  tha  maa  on  trial  were  at  tha  tima  of  tha 
nbbaiT  at  so  nmota  a  diatuca  ftvra  whera  Sir  Thomaa  wu  robbad 
hat  tfas  thiat  waa  inpoatibla.  Tha  conaaqnaaoa  waa  that  tha  men 
rera  aeqaltlad:  asd  aomatinaaftarwaida  tha  lobbaia  war*  taken,  and 
he  artkUaatolcKftnaSlrllwiaaassdUa  MyftwinpoB^haBk 


Without  adopting  Bentham's  opinion  that  these  were 
deliberately  intended  to  anbaerve  the  "  sinister  interests  * 
of  the  lawyers,  we  may  admit  that  they  were  founded 
largely  on  ^truat  of  the  capacity  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
tha  issues  of  foct  belong.  Hence  doubtless  those  number- 
less preanmptions  by  which  a  conclusion  is  imposed  on  the 
jury  nhtil  positive  evidence  is  offered  to  set  it  aaida 
Hence  also  that  monstrous  system  of  exclusions  by  which 
any  person  whose  position  was  such  as  to  make  it  in  the 
least  degree  likely  or  possible  that  he  would  tell  a  false- 
hood, was  withdrawn  from  the  hearing  of  the  jury.  Only 
the  moat  contemptoona  disbelief  in  the  sagacity  of  jury- 
men can  account  for  the  ezclusiou  of  the  only  witness 
cognizant  of  the  transaction  in  queatiou,  almply  becaoae 
he  has  a  slight  pecuniary  interest  in  the  result  It 
may  be  coqjectured  that  if  trial  by  jury  had  not  been 
the  practice  of  the  oommon  law — ^if  the  judges  had  acquired 
the  power  of  deciding  issues  of  fact  aa  wi^  of  law — many 
of  the  most  obwnriona  nilaa  (tf  eridenoe  would  nena  have 
existed. 

The  l^pslature  has  interfered  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  au  end  to  these  exclusions.  Certainly  the  most 
important  of  tiie  statntes  dealing  with  the  law  of  evidence 
are  thcue  which  make  classes  of  persons,  formerly  excluded, 
competent  to  testify.  The  souroeof  this  continuous  reform 
is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  of  Bentham,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  examined  the  traditionary  law  by  the  light  of 
practical  utility.  Starting  with  tha  fundamental  principle 
that  the  great  object  in  judicial  eridence  ia  the  discovery 
of  truth,  he  hnnted  down  with  merciless  rigour  the  nrttficial 
mlea  which  ekaed  out  the  anreBtaources  f>i  evidence.  The 
success  of  his  attack  has  been  otunplete.  In  1843  the 
ezduaion  of  penons  by  reason  of  intarest  or  crime  was 
aboliahed  (6  uid  7  Tict.  a  8S),  bnt  the  incapadty  of  the 
parties  to  an  aetim  was  aUoired  to  remain.  This  in  torn 
waa  abolished  with  certain  enmtions  1^  the  14  and  IS 
TvA.  e.  99.  ^  32  and  S3  Vict  e.  68,  parties  were 
allowed  to  give  evidence  in  actions  In  breach  of  promise 
(snligectto  Ae  nqoirement  oi  comboiation),  and  hoshandi 
and  wivea  in  proceedings  for  adultery,  ^nie  last  Act  of 
this  Bort  wu  passed  in  1877,  and  is  a  cnrioua  instance  of 
the  guarded  way  in  wUeh  tlie  legidatora  haa  a^tproaehed 
this  anlgeet.  It  nmply  provides  that,  on  the  tnal  of  any 
indictment  or  oAar  proceeding  for  the  non-«pair  of  any 
pnblie  highway,  bridge,  or  for  a  nnisanei^  or  of  any  other 
mdiotment  or  ^oceedin^  instituted  for  tba  porpoae  of 
trying  or  enforcing  a  dvil  right  only,  enry  defendant  to 
such  indictment  or  proceeding  and  tha  wife  or  husband  of 
any  such  defendant,  shall  be  admissible  witnessea,  and 
compellable  to  give  evidence.  Husband  imd  wife  are  now 
ezekidad  only  in  purely  criminal  caaes,  and  in  course  of 
time  no  doobt  that  exdnuon  also  will  ba  brought  to  an 
end.  Religions  ^laabilitiu  (enforced  by  the  necessity  of 
an  oath)  have  also  been  gradually  got  rid  of  by  anocessive 
enactments,  the  most  important  being  the  24  Mid  36  Vict 
c;  66,  and  33  and  33  Tict  c  68.  WiUt  these  exceptions, 
tiw  l^pslature  haa  left  the  leading  principles  of  the  law 
untondied. 

In  attempting  to  give  an  outline  of  the  law  of  evidence 
in  this  country  we  shall  follow  in  the  main  the  division 
adopted  by  Sir  J.  Stephen  in  his  very  useful  DigeaL 
English  text  boolm  on  the  law  of  evidence  owe  their 
enormous  bulk  to  the  introduction  of  rules  which  properly 
belong  to  the  substantive  law,  or  to  the  rules  of  practice 
in  the  tribmuls.  Confining  outselves  to  the  eeoeral 
principles  of  evidence,  we  shall  notice  ahortly  the  following 
heads  :— let.  What  facts  may  be  proved  in  aconrt  of  law ; 
2d,  By  what  kind  of  evidence  they.most  \\ 
zt  By  whom,  and  in  wha»  miftlEhi 
prodooed. 
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1.  Sir  3,  SUphu  sUtM  th«  gRnenl  rou  »s  f<dlow» : 
"  Endanoe  taaj  be  given  Id  my  aotioB  of  ti»  eziitence  or 
wm-eziitoiie*  m  vhj  faet  in  moe,  and  td  anjr  fact  reUnnt 
to  any  fact  in  iniHh  and  <rf  no  odum."  Belenntfaeta  liera 
nMaw  ^ply  faota  (other  than  thoae  in  iune)  whidi  may 
be  inorad,  and  would  indnde  ctaae  of  relenney  atrictljr 
»-wi»i,—i«.f  facta  zeleTant  in  tin  aenae  that  from  their 
oiiileiw  jon  maj  infer  the  eriatenca  of  die  facta  in  iaine. 
Than  are  minor  claatei  of  faela,  not  being  facta  in  iaiue, 
and  not  b«ng  leleTant  facta  in  thia  aenae,  which  nererthe- 
laee  majr  be  proTed.  For  axanpla,  **  facta  which,  tboogh 
not  in  iaH^  are  eo  emneeted  with  facta  in  iwne  aa  to  fonu 
part  of  the  aame  tranaaction and  "facta  which  are  neces- 
auf  to  be  known  to  expUin  or  introdace  a  fact  in  issne," 
may  be  |«0Ted ;  bat  to  say  that  they  are  raleTant  tenda  to 
obsenre  the  theory  of  reloTanoy.* 

What  facta,  then,  are  to  be  regarded  aa  relevant  to  facta 
m  iiana  I  Engliah  law,  as  we  have  acen,  makes  no  aUampt 
to  answer  thia  question  otharwiae  than  by  the  enumeration 
of  decided  coses.  The  general  definition  of  relevancy  in 
Stephen'a  Digeit  ia  the  following  -.—Facts,  whether  in  issue 
or  not,  ace  reloTant  to  each  other  when  <»ae  ii,  or  probably 
may  b%  or  probably  may  have  been— the  cause  of  the 
other,  tiie  effect  of  the  other,  an  effect  of  the  same  cause, 
a  cause  of  the  aame  effect,—^  when  the  me  showa  that  the 
other  must  or  cannot  haTO  occurred,  or  probably  does  or 
3id  exists  or  that  any  fact  does  or  did  exist  or  not,  which 
In  the  oommon  coniae  of  eTanta  would  either  havo  caused 
or  hare  been  eanaed  by  the  other.' 

fThera  is  little  doubt  that  thia  is  a  correct  statement  of 
the  general  principle  embodied  in  the  decided  caaea  of  the 
law  of  England.  Facta  may  be  proved  from  which  legiti- 
mate inferances  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  azisteDca  of  the 
facta  disputed  at  the  trial,  and  this  inference  depends  on 
the  eziatence  of  a  causal  connexion  between  the  two  seta  of 
facts.  The  theory  of  relcTancy  thus  becomes,  u  Sir  James 
Stephen  (Indian  Evidence  Act)  has  pointed  out,  a  particu- 
lar case  of  the  general  theory  of  indnction ;  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  facts  are  relevant  to  each  other  or  not  may 
become  co-extensive  with  the  entire  field  of  human  know- 
ledge. Bentham  baa  pointed  out,  in  his  chapter  on  *'  Real 
evidence,  or  evidence  from  things  *  (J?a<MM/<<  of  Judicial 
Evidtitcty  book  T.  CL  3),  that 

"Thne  is  kuc*  u  imaginsbU  dutiaction  or  obiarvktion  an  indi< 
tatton  of  which  could,  nith  rafaTenca  to  tlia  mbjaet  of  ib*  prwant 
wmk.  b«  charged  with  being  altogelhor  fmUvtot ;  for  io  on*  way 
or  otlur,  and  erait  la  each  iutanea  in  various  wsra,  there  is  not  an 
inannable  fact  the  eziatanoa  of  whiah  is  not  capable  of  being  Uken 
tor  the  snbjeet  of  iaqaiiy  ia  a  court  oC  jodicature.  If,  therefore,  the 
whole  enojrclopadia  ware  to  ba  crowded  into  the  body  of  this  work, 
and  iato  this  part  of  it  ta  particular,  there  ia  not  a  pace  of  it  that 
would,  strictly  apaakinft  ha  irrelevant  with  ngui  to  the  anbject 
of  this  work.* 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  oeceesary  to  give  instacoee  in  illus- 
tration of  the  general  definition  of  things  relevant.  The 
conduct  of  a  person  charged  with  an  offence  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  the  moat  obvious  cases.  Thus,  "any 
fact  which  auppliea  a  motive  for  auch  an  act,  or  which  con- 
stitutes prepatation  for  it,  any  snbseqoent  conduct  of  auch 
person  which  appears  to  have  been  inflnenoed  by  any  auch 
act,  and  any  act  done  in  consequence  of  any  inch  act  by 
or  by  tiie  authority  of  that  person,"  may  obviously  lead  to 
inferences  as  to  the  act  itself.  One  oi  Sir  James  Stephen'a 
illufltrationa  may  be  cited  : — 


.  ''"!«*^"?>*'~<<*^'*S?^»«ptassa"dasmidt»bsi^ 
is  *ab«tUatod  for  "rabrant''^ 

■  This  deflniUoB  is  borrowed  from  a  patnpUat  oo  the  IWy  ^ 
i^nwtf  for  pvrpout  tff  JwUcial  tvidtttu,  bj  Oeone  aWTopd 
mitworth  »amlQ«s  the  ease  of 
Hniier,  tried  at  the  Old  fi-AUy  \n  1 96 1,  tnil  tlmwi  how  the  Items  of 
fv^ileaeo  adnrittad  CMl  aadft  eat  or  etbet  of  the  above  heads  «f 
Mevaa*^ 


"  The  question  is  whether  A  wnts  an  anon  juons  letta  ilmtn- 
isf  B,  and  rcnuiiiug  B  to  meet  the  writer  at  a  certain  \ia%tU 
place  to  aatiety  his  demands.  The  fact  that  A  met  B  it  tin 
time  and  place  fi  relevant  as  conduct  sahscqvcnt  to  and  afftclid  bj  i 
fact  ia  iama  <aa  affect  of  that  eaaae).  The  fact  that  AhadsMSEi 
nnconnecttd  with  his  letter  is  Rlevant  ae  rebutting  the  istniM 
nggested  by  his  presence  (the  effect  of  another  ranw.)" 

The  limit  of  relevancy  is  aometlmea  ezpresied  A; 
saying  that  collateral  facts  are  not  admissible  in  evidinu 
unless  pertinent  to  the  issue,  but,  as  usual,  we  an  kftu 
collect  the  meaning  of  collateral  from  the  decided  cam 
The  typical  ease  is  perhaps  that  of  Holcombe  v.  HewuD{i 
Campbell,  391),  where,  on  a  question  whether  the  beer  up- 
plied  by  plaintiff  to  defendant  was  good,  the  plaintiff  vai  o:l 
allowed  to  prove  that  the  beer  he  supplied  to  his  othai  w 
touers  was  good.  In  Phillips  On  EvidenecM  isstatedtbl 
an  admission  by  a  prisoner  that  he  had  comnitt^  a  limilir 
offence  at  another  time  ought  not  to  be  received  in  eri- 
dence.  To  an  enumeration  of  auch  caaea  Roscoe  {Eninct 
at  Niti  Priui,  p.  89)  adds  generally  that  all  proof  of  facU 
which  merely  tenda  to  create  an-nnjust  prejudice,  oi  nndol; 
to  influence  the  jury,  or  occupy  the  time  of  the  court  ia 
irrelevant  inquiries,  is  inadmiaaible ;  bnt  if  the  proof  be 
directly  or  indirectly  pertinent  to  the  iasoa,  it  will  bi 
admitted;— which  aeems  to  oome  to  this,  that  mensni- 
larity  in  circumstances  or  coincidence  in  time  will  notauka 
one  fact  relevant  to  another  unless  some  cansal  couatiiM 
between  them  is  made  apparent.  Thus,  in  the  beer  cm 
above  mentioned,  the  evidence  might  have  been  no^ 
relevant  by  showing  that  the  beeranpplied  to  all  tlu  cut*- 
mere  was  the  same.  Sir  James  Stephen'a  Digta  eoeUisi 
several  headings  of  exceptions  to  the  rule  ezdudiog  coUa 
tsral  evidence,  but  they  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  be  iD 
cases  of  the  general  rale  of  relevancy.  Some  bond  of  too- 
nezion,  as  cause  and  effect,  vrill  be  found  to  hare  beei 
established  between  them.  Thus,  when  the  inteutios  vf 
an  act  is  in  question  (aa  in  the  case  of  a  man  acctued  of 
setting  fire  to  his  honae  in  order  to  get  insurance  moiKj), 
other  instances  of  similar  acts  (as  that  the  prisoner  W 
previously  had  two  houses  bum^  each  being  iusured.  and 
the  insurance  having  been  paid)  may  be  adduced. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  law  admits  ai  ni 
dsnce  all  facts  which  are,  in  a  strictly  logical  sense,  rslenni 
The  most  considerable  and  important  exception  iifbstof 
h»army  evidence.'  In  ordinary  life  we  should  regard  a  atate- 
ment  made  to  us  at  second  hand  not  only  as  relerint  lo 
the  fact  it  asserts,  but  as  sufficient  and  satisfactory  pn»fi  ^ 
both  of  our  informants  are  persons  of  creditable  cbancter 
and  intelligence.  In  puint  of  fact,  the  immense  bulk  of  oa 
knowledge  and  belief  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  is  foundeilta 
hearsay  evidence,  many  times  more  remote  than  in  tbao" 
we  have  supposed.  The  general  rule  of  law  exelodea  tU 
such  evidence.  "  The  fact  that  *  statement  was  made  b; 
a  person  not  called  aa  a  witness  is  not  regarded  as  relennt 
to  the  truth  of  the  matter  asserted  theraby."  The  nana 
ia  sufficiently  obvious.  A  deponent  in  court  tells  hi*  ttoT 
under  securities  for  its  trutbfulnosa.  He  may  be  ot* 
examioed.  He  may  be  punished  for  telling  lies.  But  ftf 
these  securities  it  would  hardly  be  safe,  considerioK  f>* 
consequences  attaching  to  every  issue  in  a  court  of  juincBi 
to  act  upon  any  testimony  whatever.  These  eecuritiai  da 
not  exist  in  the  case  of  extra-judicial  statementa  bypenoni 
not  called  before  the  court,  and  accordingly,  aa  a  |sW*' 
rule,  no  evidenco  can  bo  offered  regarding  them,  ne  » 
ten^  and  perhaps  the  apparent  aeverity  of  the  rule,  aHj  >>■ 
illustrated  by  the  caae  in  which  it  was  held  that,  in  a  qa*- 
tion  of  the  validity  of  a  will,  the  declaration  of  one  '^^^'^ 
witnesB,  aioce  deoeafed,  that  he  forged  it,  cannot  hi  cA'*' 
in  evidence.  ^  .  ... 

This  rule,  howevef^lfH^g;?  »f48P*@0«fctodswW 

Stephen'a  IHgett  under  the  heada  of  «£DnisBtoH«raiB- 
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fesstoiu ;  Btatements  hj  clecdased  cteclarant;  endence  ^rtn 
on  a  former  oocwlod  ;  itatementi  made  under  ipedal  cir- 
cumstances ;  judgments  of  a  conrt  of  jtutice."  An  admission 
ia  defined  to  be  a  statement  su^estii^  anj  inference  as  to 
facts  nnfaTonrable  to  the  conclusion  contended  for  by  the 
person  hj  whom  or  on  whoae  behalf  it  is  made,  end  may  be 
given  in  general  in  evidence  against  him.  In  civil  actioDSf 
statements  of  this  i^rt,  made  wlthont  pngudiee  or  on  ex- 
press condition  that  they  are  not  to  be  used  in  eridenee, 
may  not  be  admitted.  An  important  class  of  admissions  is 
that  of  confessions  in  crimmal  cases.  A  Tolontary  confes- 
Bion  may  be  need  in  eTidence  against  a  prisoner,  bnt  a  con- 
,  fession  caused  by  "  any  inducement,  threat,  or  prconise, 
proceeding  .from  a  person  in  authori^,*  is  not  admissible. 
But  a  confession  made  under  promise  of  secrecy,  .or  in  con- 
sequence of  decepticm,  mOf  be  used  in  endenee.  Dying 
declarations,  made  in  immediate  prospect  of  death,  are  ad-  ■ 
misaable  in  trials  for  the  murder  <xt  manslanghtu  of  the 
deceased.  Declarations  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
busiuess  or  duty  by  deceased  persons  are  admitted  as 
releTsnt  to  the  matter  to  which  they  relate.  And  a  decla- 
ration by  a  deceased  person  is  admissible  *'  if  he  had 
peculiar  means  of  knowing  the  matter  stated,  if  he  had  no 
interest  lo  misrepresent, 'and  if  it  was  opposed  to  his  pro- 
prietary interest"^  Declarations  relating  to  public  rights 
or  customs  by  competent  persons  may  be  used  in  eTi- 
dence after  their  death.  In  pedigree  cases,  statements  by 
deceased  Uood-relataons,  made  before  litigation,  are  to  be 
admitted.  The  statutes  11  and  12  Tiet  &  43  and  SO 
and.  31  Yict  o.  35  allow  d^oaitions  of  deueaaad  witnesses 
to  be  used  in  certain  criminal  e«sea,  In  ciTil  eases  the  eri- 
^ne«  of  ft  deceased  witness  may  be  nsed  at  a  anhaeqnent 
trial  niung  the  same  issues.  Among  the  miscePaneons 
cases  of  admiuible  hearsay  eviduica  may  be  mentioned 
facta  of  ft  pnUie  natnre  recited  in  etatutes  and  proclama- 
tiona.  entries  in  pnUie  .records,  and  stalamenta  in  maps, 
and  {dans,  and  accredited  histnisal  woifcs.  Judgments 
are  condnsiTe  proof  ctf  "the  state  a^  things  whi<£  they 
effoet,"  and  as  between  parties  of  the  faots  actually  in  issue. 

Another  instance  d^artnre  frtHU  the  logical  theory 
of  relevancy  is  the  evidence  of  opinion.  Tht  general  rnl^ 
as  enuDoi^ed  by  Stephen  {Dij/atp  part  L  e.  6),  is  "that 
the  fact  that  any  peracm  is  q|  o^nion  that  a  f aet  in  issne 
or  relevant  to  tiia  issue  doea  or  does  not  exist  is  not 
regarded  u  relevant  to  the  aistenee  of  such  fact*  A 
distinction,  which  Sir  J.  Stephen  does  not  notice,  must 

>  Ib  tlu  ludlag  CM*  of  Uighua  «.  Rldpirar.  u  ontif  In  tli«  Iwok  of  a 
AmmmI  mu-mid-wiro,  atating  tli«  birth  of  a  cUld  on  t,  cuUin  daj 
and  tlio  paynmt  of  hU  f«o  for  «tt«tidukc«,  wu  kdmittod  In  •▼ideneo 
ts  proTi  tho  Urtk  on  tlut  Aaj.  Tho  ukaowUdginont  of  pftTmant 
wu  hold  to  bo  "agAbut  tho  dwlmnt't  lutarMt,"  and  nndtnd  tho  wbolo 
•tatemant  admlaiibU.  Tho  dlaUnotiona  mado  bjr  Jtidfu  la  caaai  of 
dtclatatiotu  b7  panoM  daoaaaad  nn  -nrj  tai.  A  deolaraUon  nado 
by  a  [Mraon  ia  tbo  conno  of  hia  bnainoaa  or  dntjr  «U1  not  lot  In  any- 
thing bnt  tha  itattmont  It  vas  hla  ivXf  to  mako.  Thai  a  doelaiattoa 
hj  a  doooaaod  ahorilTi  olBear  u  to  the  tlmo  aad  placa  of  an  anaat 
effoetod  bf  Um  waa  adalttod  m  far  onlr  h  tha  tinu  waa  concanwd, 
boeaaaa  It  waa  aot  hta  oSetal  dnty  to  nako  a  aoto  of  tha  fiaet.  If, 
ttowaTer,  tha  atatamant  had  eontalaad  andk  a  aota  aa  "roealTod  tor  tho 
annio  flva  ahUIIngs  "  (which  would  ba  a  ataUmont  againat  intaratt),. 
tbs  oTldoBoo  ai  to  plaea  woald  bava  baan  admittad.  Jtgala,  in  the 
Saaaax  Poarafo  caai^  it  waa  bald  that  a  declaratloa  aiada  tij  a  elargy- 
man  that  ba  had  parfomad  a  mantaga  «ndar  clroaiaitancaa  which 
would  maba  htm  liabla  to  pacnniirr  paaaltlaa  waa  bald  sot  to  ba  a 
"  aUtamant  againat  latamt  *  within  tha  natatag  of  tba  mla.  Oa  tha 
othar  hand,  a  atataiaant  nada  bj  a  tenant  that  ha  paid  rant  for  hit 
hoaaa  waa-h«ld  to  bi  admlMlbla  h  agilut  latoraat,  baeaaaa  it  robattad 
tha  praanraptloB  foudad  on  tha  fMt  of  poaiHiioa  that  it  baloagad  to 
bim  in  faa  dmpla.  The  tandanej  at  Jndlelal  dedUona  atace  tba 
principal  caae  (Higham  a.  Udgwajr)  baa  beau  tb  limit  tha  oparaUon 
of  the  rata.  In  a  raeeat  oata,  howerar  CLoTdan  *.  Lord  St  Laonarda), 
tba  jndgai  aiptaaiad  «a  optalon  thai  tba  boat  nla  woald  ba  to  admit 
aU  daelaiatieas  nada  bj  dooaaaad  panona,  whoia  tbaj  had  paenllar 
moaaa  of  kaowtng  tho  faot  tNttAo^  and  had  no  iatatert  te  nteiMe* 


be  drawn  between  two  aensee  in  which  the  word  opinion 
may  be  used.  In  common  parlance,  the  belief  of  ft 
scientific  witness  on  some  technical  point,  and  the  belief 
of  an  ordinary  witness  as  to  some  fact  perceived  by  himself, 
would  with  equal  propriety  be  described  as  opinion.  And 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  psychologically  they 
are  the  same  thing.  The  opinion  in  each  case  is  the  result 
of  a  procees  of  reasoning.  In  each  case  one  reasons  from 
a  number  of  facts  to  a  conclusion.  The  belief  of  a  witnesa 
in  a  question  of  personal  identity  is  based  on  a  number  o/ 
facts  as  to  which  he  has  no  doubt,  M.ff^  the  sise,  the  build, 
the  gait,  the  clothes  of  tha  person  in  question.  The  law, 
however,  draws  a  broad  distinction  between  this  kind  of 
inference  and  the  open  and  deliberate  inference  as  to 
matters  not  directly  pejiuved  by  the  senses.  It  dii- 
tinguishea  between  &cts  and  inferences,  holding  in  dis- 
regard of  p^cholog^  that  the  former  are  directly  perceived  ■ 
but  it  does  not  insist  npon  absolute  certainty  in  the  per- 
ception. A  witnees  may  "  believe  "  or  "  think  "  or  "  be  of 
opinion  *  that  he  saw  A.  4m  a  ^ven  day,  or  he  may  say 
positively  that  he  did  see  him.  The  strength  of  his  per 
snanon  will  be  ctmsidered  by  the  tribunal,  but  his  evidence 
will  not  be  rejected  because  his  persuasion  is  weak.  Or, 
•8  Mr  Taylcv  puts  i^  the  law  does  not  require  him  to 
tptt^L  with  sudi'expresnw  et  certainty  aa  to  exrlnde  all 
doubt*  ^  ofonion  than  ia  meant  not  merely  a  lowec 
dograa  of  pasoaaiou,  ft  mora  farida  belief,  but  a  belief 
h^  aa  tha  result  el  inference  and  not  of  direct  perception. 
Hiere  is  nothing  in  the  feebleness  witii  which  a  witneu's 
belief  intheaxhrtaneBof  a  iaet  is  sxpressed  or  held  to  make 
it  inelevB^  But  ai  a  general  ruls^  opinion  in  tiie  other 
sense  is  not  ftdmisnbla  in  eviAmea  at  ^  It  is  tiie  bnsineM 
of  the  tribunal  «i  tha  jury  to  finm  aneh  cwdoH  fat  then- 
selvesL  Indeed,  the  Mxlusion  of  opinink  m  ev^enoa  is  pat 
on  this  very  ground  in  smu  <it  the  ^cidad  easoa.  Thu%  bi 
an  iusnsanea  cass^  a  new  faial  waa  grantwf  beeansa  tlw 
oinnion  of  ft  witness  had  been  admitted  aa  to  whalhar  the 
conunnnieation  of  partienlar  &cts  would  have  varwd'ths 
terma  of  the  poli^ — the  conrt  *htdding  that  this  was  a 
qneetion  for  the  jury  alone.  Bat  the  general  rule  haa  its 
exosption^  which  may  afanoifc  aU  be  indnded  "in  the 
opinion  at  axperta.*  In  natters  <d  seienee  and  akill 
reqaifing  speoal  stnd^  and  education,  tiw  a[Hbdou  ai 
persons  so  qualified  (experts)  may  be  given  in  svidenee. 
Th*  law  of  a  foreign  country,  sad  t£a  examinfttion  of 
hand-writing,  are  among  meh  natters,  Bnt  an  expert 
cannot  give  an  i^bion  aa  to  tim  azisteBea  of  the  faots  on 
which  his  opinion  is  based,  althon^  of  course  he  nay 
testify  to  tun  if  ha  has  parenvM  them  himself.  In 
thus  excluding  opinim  on  aU  bnt  taehnieal  snbjcets,  tiie 
law  is  stricter  than  the  logic  of  binary  life^  Tb»  opbum 
of  others  tells  for  something  in  the  formation  ol  our  own 
opiniims,  and  no  doubt  on^^t  to  teU  for  somethiim.  TUm, 
however  is  not  ths  {dace  for  an  examination  of  the  influence 
of  authority  in  mattera  of  reasoning.  It  is  sufficient  to  ptant 
out  that  in  law  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

3.  S»u  faeU  tMat  may  le  yiwen  i»  mllnws  an  U  h« 
proved. — ^Fint  <tf  all  we  must  set  aside  a  ccmsiderable  dass 
of  facts  which  need  not  be  proved,  because  they  are 
already  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  court  The  judge 
lakee  "judicial  notice"  of  them.  These  are  fat  the  most 
part  facts  rslating  to  the  constitution,  including,  of  course^ 
the  entire  body  of  law  administered  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
country,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived.  The 
courts  will  also  take  judicial  notice  of  the  secession  end 
sign  manual  of  the  queen  and  her  successors,  of  the 
existence  and  tide  of  every  state  and  sonreign  recognized 
by  her  Majesty,  of  the  namn,  titlee,  fi^diion^  aignatures, 
of  the  judgM.  of  the  aiijl^^^^i^'^gjiml. 
prirf  aeal,  ssala  of  tha  courts  of  justice^  anil  of  cortain 
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eorponUoni,  t.g.,  ot  Loiid<»t,  of  the  nmTamtioi,  ftUo  of-  the 
begioning'and  termutaUoii  of  var,  and  the  articlu  of  war, 
the  extebt  of  her-majeatT'i  dominioni,  the '  dirisioiu  of 
time,  the  meaning  of  English  words,  ^c.  (see  Stephen's 
Digest,  pL  ii.  c  7.)  And,  of  coure^  faets  which  have 
been  admitted  for  the  pur^>ses  ot  the  trial  by  the  parties 
or  their  ageats  need  not  be  proved.  All  otW  facte  mnet 
be  prored,  either  by  oral  or  documentary  endence,  Oral 
evidence  is  the  testimony  of  a  witness  deliTered  before  the 
court  as  to  what  Jie.  hasTliimself  actually  asen  or  heard. 
AU  facts  moy  be  proved  by  oral  STidence^  except  in  some 
ipecial  cases  where  the  law  requires  docnmentaiy  sridence. 
A  "document,"  in  this  sense,  axtanda  to  any  record, 
whether  expressed  in  writing  or  symbols,  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  sabstanoe  on  which  it  is 
recorded.  A  gold  watch  with  an  inscription  on  it,  or  a 
tombstone,  is  a  doenment. 

The  most  important  rule  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  is 
that  which  requires  the  coaten'ts  of  a  document  to  be 
proved  by  the  document  itself.  The  law  requires  the 
"  best  eridence  "  procurable  in  each  case,  and  if  a  document 
ts  in  azistsnce  it  is  better  evidence  than  any  lecond-haiid 
aceount  of  its  contenta  This  is  called  primary  evidence. 
But  secondary  evidence,  either  by  means  of  written  copies 
or  oral  accounts,  is  to  be  admitted  in  certain  caaea.  If 
lb  is  prored  that  the  bstrumeut  has  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
or  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  who,  ^ter 
notice,  has  refuted  to  prodHca  it,  then  '*  secondary " 
•vjdenee  of  its  contents  may  be  given.  So  when  the 
original  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  easily  moved 
(aa^  0.ff.,  a  libel  written  on  a  wall),  secondaiy  evidence  may 
be  given.  Secondary  evidence  includes  (besides  oral 
accounts  by  persons  who  have  seen  the  original) — (I) 
examined  copies,  exemplifications,  office  copies,  and  certi- 
fied copies  ;  (2)  other  copies  mttde  from  the  original  and 
proved  to  lA  correct ;  (3)  counterparts  of  documents  as 
against  the  parties  who  did  not  execute  them  (Stephen, 
Digut,  part  iL,  c.  9).  FubUo  documents  in  general  mnst 
be  proved  either  by  the  production  of  the  original  or  by 
the  official  copies 'in  class  (1)  above.  Stephen  states  this 
rule  requiring  documentary  evidence  in  special  eases  as 
follows  : — 'MThen  any  judgment  of  any  court  or  any  other 
judicial  or  official  proceeding,  or  any  contract  or  grants  or 
any  other  disposition  of  property,  has  been  redue^  to  the 
form  of  a  document  or  a  series  of  documents,  no  evidenoe 
may  be  given  except  the  document  itself,  or  seooudary 
evidence"  where  such  is  admissibla  The  importance  of 
this  rule  with  reference  to  contracts  will  be  at  ence 
eppareut  Whm  the  contract  has  been  reduced  to  writing, 
parole  (or  oral)  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  its 
Goutenta  The  writing  itself,  or  secondary  evidence, 
mnst  be  produced,  and  no  variation  of  its  terms  can  be 
proved  by  oral  evidsnca.  Thus,  where  goods  were  insured 
generally  in  ships  from  a  particular  port,  and  the  ship  in 
which  they  were  shipped  was  lost,  evidence  could  not  be 
given  that  that  partioolar  ship  was  excepted  from  the  policy. 
The  mere  fact  that  a  memorandum  was  mode,  not  intended 
to  have  effect  as  a  oontract,  will  not  exclude  oral  evidence 
o£  the  tronsaetion.  And  certain  facts,  oollateral  to  the 
contract,  may  be  proved  by  oral  evidence.  Thus  fraud,  or 
want  of  consideration,  or  any  ciroumatances  which  would 
affect  its  validity,  may  be  so  proved. 

Of  course,  in  the  interpretation  of  contracts  containing 
doubtful,  technical,  or  unintelligible  expressions,  of  using 
common  words  in  a  non-natural  sense,  recourse  mnst  be 
had  to  oral  evidence.  Thus  the  expression  a  "bale  of 
gambler,"  in  a  written  contract,  may  be  proved  by  verbal 
evidenoe  to  mean  a  compressed  package  weighing  two  ewL 
And  where  the  expression  "ten  thouaad  rabbits"  ooenited 
in  a  lease,  aridenee  tb  show  that  a  thonsand.  ia  lalatbD  to 


rabbits,  meant  twelve  hundred,  was  admitted.  Bit«k 
the  doeument  is  utterly  unmeaning  (as  where  skpqi 
left  to  ),  oral  evidence  cannot  be  leiorisd  biii 

the  purpase  of  supplying  a  meaning  Where  man  tb 
one  meaning  ii  possible,  reference  may  be  to  the  naaali 
tag  cirenmstances,  or  tiie  fact  to  which  the  docnnust  lui 
may  have  been  in^uded-  to  refer.  These  mlei,  it  dk 
hardly  be  said,  apply  only  as  between  partiee,  and  vbR 
the  legal  rights  and  obligationa  dependent  m  the  iutit 
ment  are  in  question. 

Certain  presumptions  (t,«.,  ooncluuons  of  fact  idt^-i 
nntil  they  are  disproved)  relating  to  docnmenti' mj  k 
mentioned  here.  Thos  a  document  is  presumed  to  ki 
been  executed  on  the  day  oa  which  it  bears  dsta  ipt 
where  a  document  is  not  produced  after  due  notice,  it  a 
presumed  to  have  been  duly  stamped.  And  it  ie  ik^' 
important  presumption  with  reference  to  documnti  pi 
porting  and  proved  to  be  thirty  years  old,  and  prodncedfic: 
what  appean  to  be  the  proper  cnstody,  that  Uie  ligititira 
executioDr  and'-attasGition  are  as  ihey  purport  to  bt.  0: 
as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  "  when  a  deed  is  thii^ien 
old,  it  proves  itself."  Alterations  and  interUneatiouiti 
deed  are  presumed  to  have  been  made  before  ezecntin;  a 
a  will  they  are  presumed  to  have  been  made  sftaiwirit 
The  nature  of  such  presumptiona  is  eiqrfained  belor. 

One  more  rule  with  regard  to  docnmentary  evidence  mj 
be  added.  When  the  law  requires  an  instrument  In  ^ 
attested  (tf.^.,  a  will),  it  cannot  be  used  in  evidence  dti 
one  attesting  witness  is  called  to  £roTe  its  execiit3(o,il 
there  be  au  attesting  witness  alive  and  capable  of  piai 
evidence.  If  there  be  no  such  witness,  the  signaton  di^ 
least  one  attesting  witness,  and  of  thepecew  execstiiijl^! 
deed,  mnst  be  proved  to  be  in  their  reepectiTe  Im^ 
writings.  This  rule  was  said  by  Lord  Ellenboroiight»li 
as  "fixed,  formal,  and  universal  ae  any  that  canbeililii 
in  a  court  of  justice. "  It  formerly  extended  to  ill  ^ 
ments  actually  atteated,  not  merely  to  those  required  to  U 
attested  by  law. 

8.  Burdm  of  proof ,  eomptUney  <^  wittiMa,  it--'^ 
general  nile  is  that  the  burden  of  {Htoof  liea  on  the  pena 
who  asserte  the  affirmative,  or,  as  it  is  more  accuntel;K- 
pressed  by  Sir  J.  Stephen,  "  whoever  desires  anj  conitt: 
give  judgment,  as  to  any  legal  right  or  liability  itfoM 
on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  facte  which  he  iv^ 
or  denies  to  exist,  mnst  prove  that  these  faets  do  oi  do 
exist*  And  the  burden  of  proof,  and  the  right  of  beii> 
ning  in  an  action,  lie  on  the  party  against  whom  jndgn^ 
would  be  given  if  no  evidence  at  all  werej>ffBred  io  ^ 
case.  Again,  the  eff'eet  of  a  presumption  {prenmptiali^ 
as  distinguished  from  pntumptio  Jurtt  or  conelaeiTejn^ 
ii  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who  decie- 
aa  a  matter  of  fact  And  here  it  may  be  conveDtentliH' 
a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  preaumptioniL  'WritQi^ 
the  law  of  evidence  generally  distinguish  between  preii:? 
tiouB  of  law  and  presumptions  of  fact — the  latter  ^>^''^ 
former  not  being,  rebutteble  by  counterevidenca  1^ 
subject  oecnpiea  a  considerable  epace  in  most  boob  oe^' 
deuce.  Sir  J.  Stephen  regards  it  as  falling  propeil; 
specific  divisions  of  the  substantive  law.  Thm  tb«  ^ 
sumption -that  everybody  knows  the  law  he  .regirdi^'^ 
longing  to  the  criminal  law  and  not  to  the  law  of  eri^^' 
Freaumptious  of  this  sort  (jpremmptiotua  jvritH  iti""^^ 
are  an  indirect  way  of  expressing  some  legal  principle- 
last  case  the  rule  is  that  ignorance  of  the  law  ie  no 
for  an  illegal  act,  and  the  so-caUed  presumption  loobi^ 
an  artificial  and  characteristic  reason  .invented  lot  i**"' 


planation.    Presnmptions  of  fact,  t^«.,  concluaioiu«l>|'^^ 
certain  evidence  mnat  be  adopted  by  the  eonit  until  i» 
unless  they  are  diqwoved  by  oennter-c^enee, 
.  (^l^ldLtliA  task  of  inference  is  taken  oat  of  ^ 
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tbt!  jury  altogetber.  Tbey  are  strongly  objected  to  by 
Bcntbam  {Jtationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,  IntrQduction,  c. 
22)  on  this  very  ground.  "  On  trial  for  a  criminal  offence, 
amongst  others  murder,  in  this  and  that  case  the  law  pre- 
sumes malice.  Of  the  presumption  in  this  case,  what  is  the 
plain  English  1  That  fearing  that  by  a  juty  the  man  would 
be  acquitted,  the  determination  of  the  judge  is  that  he  shall 
be  convicted. "  If  the  presumption,  honever,  is  the  safest 
conclusion  to  act  on  in  the  circumstances,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  harmni  saving  the  jury  the  trouble  of  drawing  the 
inference  for  themselves. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  presumptions,  and  along  with 
them,  legal  writers  often  discuss  the  presumptions  which 
are  said  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  jury  itselt  These 
are  neither  more  nor  less  than  various  degrees  of  probability, 
in  cases  of  circumstantial  evidence ;  thus  the  leading  text 
book  on  criminal  practice  (Archbold),  following  Coke  and 
Blackstone,  states  that  these  presumptions  are  of  three 
kinds — violerU,  prolalte,  and  light  or  rash.  A  case  of 
violent  presumption,  generally  given  as  an  illustration,  is 
(vhere  a  person  is  found  in  a  house  run  through  the  body, 
ind  a  mau  is  seen  running  away  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
band,  no  other  person  being  found  about  the  premises. 
The  conclusion  that  this  man  is  the  murderer  is  irresisti- 
ble. The  other  cases  are  simply  inferior  degrees  of  proba* 
bility  established  by  circumstantial  evidence,  the  lowest 
i^ree  being  described  as  such  that  it  ought  to  hare  no 
weight  with  08  at  all.  The  distinctions  are  of  no  value,  and 
are  probably  zetained  in  text  books  because  they  are 
described  by  the  same  name  as  the  two  classes  of  legal  pre- 
inmptiooB  above  described — those,  nomelyi  which  Sir  J. 
Stephen  distingmghes  as  "  conclasiTe  proof  "  and  "  pre- 
sumption" respectirelj. 

Fresumptiona  of  the  aecond  class  abound  in  every 
branch  of  the  law,  and  are  to  be  explained  with  reference 
to  its  peculiar  principles:  Of  the  more  general  presumptions 
a  number  of  examples  have  been  collected  in  Stephen's 
bigesti  part  ill  c.  14.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the  pre- 
sumption of  deaUi  after  seven  yeara^  absence  which  has  been 
a  good  deal  debated  in  the  conrts,  but  may  now  be  con^derad 
to  be  settled.  A  person  who  has  not  been  heard  of  for  seven 
years  is-ptesnmed  to  be  dead,  unless  the  drcumstances  aro 
BQcfa  as  to  account  for  his  abaiBDce  otherwisci  But  there  is 
no  presnmption  as  to  hb  having  been  dead  at  any  particular 
time,  e.g.,  if  a  person  was  last  heard  of  in  1860,  the  eonrfc  in 
1870  presumes  that  he  isdead,bnt  not  that  ha  was  dead  in 
1867.  The  question  of  surviTorshif^  where  two  or  more 
persons  are  shown  to  have  perished  by  the  uma  catas- 
trophe, as  in  cases  of  shipwreck,  has  besn  much  discussed. 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  there  might  be  a  presump- 
tion of  survivorship  in  favour  of  the  yonnger  as  against  the 
older,  of  the  male  as  against  the  female,  &c  But  it  is 
now  clear  that  there  is  no  such  presumption.  Another 
common  case  is  the  presumption  of  Intimacy  in  favour  of 
persons  boro  during  the  continuance  of  lawful .  wedlock. 
The  presumption  of  regularitj  in  ofEcial  proceedings  {omnia 
tsae  rite  acta)  is  also  one  of  frequent  occnrrence. 

The  effect  of  presumptions  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  estoppel  The  former  establishes  against  a  party  a 
coneluuon  which  stands  unless  and  until  he  positively 
disproves  it.  By  estoppel  a  party  is  prevented  from  dis- 
proving a  fact  which  he  has  actually  or  constructively 
asserted.    Fur  examples  see  article  Estoppel. 

With  few  exceptions  all  witnesses  are  now  competent  to 
testify^  in  courts  of  justlcs.  The  following  are  the  chief 
exceptions : — (1)  persons  incapacitated  by  extreme  youth, 
or  mental  disease;  and  (2}  in  crimiual  cases  the  wife  or 
husband  of  a  prisoner,  except  when  the  prosecution  is  for 
injury  or  violence  to  such  wife  or  husband.  The  ohl  rules 
oi  ejkclustoa  have  beon  noticed  tupm. 
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Certain  classes  of  facts  are  protect!^  from  disclosure  on 
various  grounds.  Thus,  no  person  can  be  compelled  to 
disclose  communications  made  to  him  by  bis  wife  during 
marriage,  and  servants  of  the  state  cannot  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  in  official  matters  without  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  Bat 
perhaps  the  most  important  case  is  that  of  communications 
between  lawyer  and  client.  Tbe  lawyer  is  not  allowed  to 
disclose  such  communications  without  the  client's  assent, 
nor  can  the  cUent  be  compelled  to  disclose  such  commnnL 
cations  himself  The  r^e,  however,  will  not  extend  to 
communications  in  furtherance  of  any  crime  or  fraud. 
Medical  men  and  clergymen  have  no  such  privilege. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  protecting  confessioiu  made  by  prisoners  to  their 
spiritual  advisers;  and  judges  have  from  time  to  time 
expressed  their  reluctance  to  compel  disclosure  in  such 
cases.  To  this  class  also  belongs  the  iiile  that  no  person 
can  be  compelled  to  answer  a  quesUon  tending  to  criminate 
himself,  although  the  fact  that  the  answer  might  expose 
him  to  a  civil  action  will  be  no  protection. 

In  some  few  cases  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  witness 
is  required.  Thus,  in  trials  for  treason,  there  must  be  at 
least  two  witnesses  testifying  to  the  same  act  or  to  different 
acts  of  the  same  treason,  except  when  the  treason  consists 
in  an  attempt  on  the  life  or  person  of  the  qneen.  So 
in  perjury,  one  witness,  unless  corroborated  by  drcumstaneea, 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  convict  the  prisoner.  In  actions 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  affiliatiim  casee,  and 
in  prosecutions  when  the  only  witoesa  is  an  accomplice 
such  corroboration  is  also  necessary.  Otherwise  in  the  law 
of  England  the  testimony  of  one  witneaa  i«  anfficient  to 
prove  any  fact 

The  general  rule  is  that  testimony  must  be  given  on  oath, 
but  an  oaUi  is  binding  if  administered  in  any  form  which 
the  witness  declares  to  be  binding.  By  recent  enactmenta^ 
however,  a  person  objecting  on  grounds  of  xeligioiu  belief 
to  the  taking  of  any  oath  may  be  permitted  to  maka  a 
solemn  afBrmation  instead ;  and  any  person  who  objects 
to  take  an  oath,  whether  on  religions  groonde  or  not^  or  ia 
objected  to  as  iaunnpatrat  to  take  an  oath,  may  "  aolanmly 
promise  and  deelara."  In  all  caiea  tlu  puniahment  of  oer- 
jury  attadiei. 

At  the  trial  a  witneaa  is  first  of  all  examined  by  the  patty 
producing  him  (examination-in-chief);  he  is  thai  oroai- 
examined  by  the  opposite  party,  and  re-examiDed  by  hii 
own  party.  The  rMxamination  mmt  refer  to  mattan 
arising  out  of  the  cross-examination.  There  are  eertain 
questions  which  may  be  asked  in  cross-examination  only. 
Thus,  in  the  examination-in-chief,  leading  queetiona 
questions  suggestiDg  Iheir  own  answer)  are  not-allowed;  in 
cross-examination  they  are.  So  also  in  cro«-examiDali(m  a 
witness  may  be  asked  any  question  tending  to  test  hie 
accuracy  or  credibility,  or  to  destroy  his  credit  by  in- 
juring hia  character,  and  he  moat  answer  them,  iMwever 
disgraceful  may  be  the  impnteticm  they  convey.^  No 


'  The  nnllmited  IIceDce  of  crou-eniaitution  to  cbaracter  ii  the  one 
flagrant  tbtiM  of  the  azliting  law  of  avidinct ;  aad  hut  for  tho  nstnint 
Impowd  upon  ooOlinl,  partly  hj  paUic  pittly  by  ptohuioBil  opinion, 
woold  h«  a  nnch  non  ttriont  evU  than  it  U.  The  UlostrtBoa  la 
Stephni's  Digttt  Is  a  notoiiona  bnt  perfectly  fair  example.  "The, 
qneetloa  !•  whether  A.  committed  perjniy  in  awearing  that  he  waa  B.T.^ 
B.  depone*  that  he  made  tcttoo  piarki  on  tbe  arm  of  R.  T.,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  wart  not  and  never  had  been  on  the  am  of  A.' 
B.  m  ay  be  aaked  and  compelled  to  answer  the  qncation,  whether  many 
year*  after  the  alleged  tattooing,  and  many  yeara  before  the  occasion  on 
which  ha  waa  examined,  he  committed  adnltery  with  the  wife  of  one 
of  hia  friends."  The  Indian  Evidence  Act  reatricts  the  Ilcenoe  of, 
crots-aiamioation  by  the  foDowtng  pnviriona  '■rj^  Snch  ^^ttonc_ 
are  proper  U  they  an  of  nch  a  iiafanbtlt^^A;^@j@>jH@;»*, 
tion  wonld  ■eriontly  affect  the  opi^  of  the  com  as  to  10  Gredi- 
Uli^  of  the  witaeit  on  tbe  niattcr.te  «Ueh  he.  toatifl*!  Jeel)^ 
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aridencftl  however,  can  Ke  led  to  contradict  the  aiuwer  in 
tlw  latter  caae,  unlets  it  refer  to  preriotu  eonriction,'  or 
to  ciTcanutaoces  tending  to  throw  doabt  on  the  impftr- 
tiali^  of  the  witnea*.  A  witoese  may  in  croBs-examina- 
UoBf  and  aptness  proring  hoatile  pr  adTme  to  the  party 
callhg  him,  nuy,  in  examinstioa-ia-chief,-  be  asKed 
whether  ha  had  sot  on  a  former  oceaMoxm  node  atatements 
incomiatMt  with  hia  preaent  statemwte.  Tha' credit  of  a 
witoaaa  mqr  alio  be  impeached  by  the  other  par^  calling 
witnewea  to  swear  that  they  beliave  him  to  be  onworthy  of 
belleC,  and  counter-eTidence  may  be  g^Ton  in  reply.  Tha 

qsutiotii  ara  Improper  if  the  imputitlon  would  not  kffect,  or  wpnld 
effect  In  e  elight  degree,  tlie  opinion  of  tlie  conrt  u  totlie  eredibiUtj  of 
the  witDCM  on  the  natter  to  which  he  teaUflei ;  (8)  Baoh  qnertioiiB  ere 
Imfmper  If  there  ie  e  gnrtdiQiropartion  batVMO  the  lapoofU&oa  of 
the  imputation  nutde  uifiaMk  the  wituai^  ehuKter  ud  the  tmpottasoe 
flf  hia  eridence." 


theogr  o!  the  prooeedinga  is  that  a  witness  willtdLb 
story  in  the  most  f (voorable  way  for  tiie  party  calliDg  Ui 
and  against  his  c^tponenL 

The  improper  admisnon  or  rejection  of  eridnte  n 
fimnerly  a  f remnant  gnnmd  ita  applicationa  for  new  tcil; 
imdar  lha  Jodiisatore  Act  a  new  tnal  will  only  be  gruttd 
Ml  such  gmmd  whan  aoma  anbatantial  wrong  hu  1m 
oceanoned  thereby. 

The  following  are  tlie  moft  important  writera  en  tlte  Uw  d 
evidence :— John  Pitt  Taylor  (two  Tole.  Sto,  dth  edition,  Loedn, 
1872);  HenrrRoaeoe  (Digat  ef  At  Law  <^ Eviditum  tm  IXttiUi 
aeHoM  at  NiHFriyuiliiii  cditioit,1»  Dftyand  Fowell,  London,  1!T{'<; 

tary  niUt  for  Ols  {nitrrcgtttian  of  wUnetm,  9th  editioi,  Ixsfa, 

d4net,  4th  edition,  London,  1876) ;  Bir  J.  7.  Stsphsn  ^Tdi 
Law  <^  Swidmut,  London,  1877) ;  a  OnenlMfCOlillUXw^M 
dMMf,  SrdiL  IStheditiM,  Bdlrteo,  187«9.  gLL) 
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1  EroLunoN  in  Bioloot. 

IN  the  former  half  of  the  18th  century,  the  term  "evola- 
tlon"  was  introduced  into  biok^cal  writioga,  in  order 
to  denote  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent 

fihysiologiBts  of  that  time  conceived  that  the  generation  of 
iving  tUoga  took  place ;  in  opposition  to  the  l^potheais 
adTocated,  in  the  preceding  century,  bj  Harvey  in  that 
remarkable  work^  which  would  give  him  a  claim  to  rank 
amoQ^  the  founders  of  biological  science,  even  had  he  not 
been  the  discoverer  of  the  circulatioo  of  the  blood. 

One  of  Harvey's  prime  objects  is  to  defend  and  eatablish, 
on  the  basis  of  direct  observation,  the  opinion  already 
held  by  Aristotle ;  that,  in  the  higher  animals  at  any  rate, 
the  formation  of  the  new  organism  by  the  process  of  gene- 
ration takes  place,  not  andduily,  by  aimaltaneoQa  accretion 
of  rudiments  of  all  w  the  most  important  of  the  organs 
(tf  the  adnlt ;  nor  by  sudden  metamMphoaia  of  a  formar- 
snbatanoe  into.a  miniatnra  oF  tba  whole,  which  anbse- 
^nentiy  grows ;  but  1^  epf^oimi,  or  successive  differentia- 
tion ctf  n  relatively  homogeneona  rudiment  into  the  parts 
and  structures  which  are  characteristic  of  the  adnlt 

**  Et  prlm6,  qoidem,  qaoaiim  per  tpiffmtain  At%  pertinm  BOper* 
exorienBum  adattunentnm  pullom  fkcncari  cartnm  ett :  ([aanam 
pern  ante  alias  omnas  exetnutnr,  et  qnid  de  ilU  ejnsqne  generandi 
nodo  obeerrandnm  reniat,  'diroiciemna.  Batnm  eone  eit  et  in  oto 
menlfestb  a^paiet  ^aod  A  ritMeUa  de  perfcotontm  animaUnm  genera- 
tions enontiat :  mmiijii'it,  non  omae«  parte*  eimnl  fieri,  eed  ordine 
nliam  poet  iliun ;  primtiniqiie  existeif  particnUm  genitalem,  oqjw 
Tirtuta  poatea  (tanquam  ex  prindpio  qaodam)  reliqn«,  omnea 
partea  proaUisnt  ijualem  in  plaatamm  aeminilms  (Mbii^  pntli, 
■utglandibui)  gemmam  aire  apic«m  protaberantem  cemimua,  totins 
fatone  srboria  principinm,  &tqua  heee  jxuHeuIa  ttliUfilitu  man- 
eipaiut  momimqtu  cotlocatva,  €t  prineipium  ftr  m  vivrat;  tmda 
potUa  memfrrorum  ordo  deacribitur ;  d  qvaamqua  ad  abntvmdum 
animal pertirunt,  ditponuntvr.'  Quoniam  enim  imila pan  M  ipaam 
gtmrat;  ud  poiquatn  gensrata  **t,  m  tpaam  jam  au^;  uIm  mtk 
primlm  arm  neettm  tit,  gu»  priiyiipiun  augtndi  eoniiitiai  {fiM 
tnin  piania,  tn»  animal  at,  aqvt  omni^  iiuH  guod  vim  Ju^tat 
mgUandi,  riv  nxUriendi),*  aimnlqoe  reliqnea  omnea  partea  eno 
qoanqne  ordine  diatingiut  et  format ;  pro:ndeqae  in  eadem  primo- 
genita  ptrticula  anima  primario  ineat,  aenani^  motueqoe,  et  totiaa 
vit«  Mctor  et  principinm."   (JSmritafw  61.) 

Harvey  proceeds  to  contrast  this  view  with  that  of  the 
"Hedici,"  or  followera  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  who, 
**  badly  philoaophtring,"  imagiDed  that  the  lunin,  the  heart, 
and  the  liTcr  were  simultaneously  first  generated  in  the  form 
of  vesicles;  and,  at  the  same  time,  while  expressing  his 
agreement  with  Aristotle  in  the  principle  of  epigenesis,  he 
maintaina  that  it  is  thtTblood  which  is  tha  prinul  generv 
tive  part,  and  not,  as  Aristotle  thonght,  the  heart 

'  The  EMraMioitu  d«  Oenerattont  AnmaliwH,  which  Dl  George 
Ent  extracted  from  him  and  pabliilied  in  lOGl. 
*  /)•  iirmrationa  AiUmaUum,  Uh.  ti  cap  a. 

'^aBM1BtaM.ltl(.  iL  (Ml.  1*^ 


In  the  latter  part  of  tha  17th  century,  the  doctriM  A 
epigenesis  thus  advocated  by  Harvey  was  ctmtroveibd  ■ 
the  ground  of  direct  obaerration  by  Halpighi,  who  sSmd 
that  the  body  of  the  chick  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ^bain 
the  fmnHum  tangvineum  makee  its  appearance.  Bntfn 
this  perfectly  correct  observation  a  eonelnaion  wbich  a  1^ 
no  means  warranted  was  drawn;  namely,  that  the  dueka 
a  whole  really  ezista  in  the  egg  antecedently  to  incobitia; 
and  that  whi^  happens  in  the  course  of  the  latter  {naa 
is  no  addition  of  new  parts,  "alias  poet  alias  natii,'a 
Harvey  puts  it,  but  a  simple  expansion  or  unfolding  dftti 
oigans  which  already  exist,  thou^  they  are  too  nnllisi 
inconspicuous  to  be  discovered.  The  weight  of  ICa^a^ 
observations  therefore  fell  into  the  scale  of  that  doebini 
whidi  Harvey  teimamatunoiphoaii^  in  oontndistiDdioBli 
epigenesia. 

The  viewa  of  Ualpi^  were  warmly  wdeomed  on  lUs- 
sophical  grounds  by  Leibnit^*  wlu>  foond  in  tha  > 
support  to  hia hypothans  td  monads,  uid  by  IblsIaudiB' 
while,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  eentory,  not  only  ^eeih 
tive  consideratiMis,  but  a  great  nnmbw  of  new  and  otMiit- 
ing  ohaervEtions  on  the  j^ienomena  of  generation,  bd  A) 
ingenious  Bonnet,  and  Hallffir,'  tha  fimfe  pl^jsialiigit 
the  age,  to  adopt,  advocate  and  extend  then. 

Bonnet  affirms  tha^  before  fecundation,  the  haa^  <ff 

*  "  Capsndaut,  poor  nvenlr  aox  fonus  ordiBaim  oe  au  Iv 
mstiiMles,  eetU  dvrfe  qm'U  leu  fant  attrflmv,  4  U  plaee  da  eiD)  fi^ 
anrft  atttlhuie  anx  atomea  poundt  falie  donter  eDenemt^ 
dt  Mopa  en  eorpe ;  ee  qui  eeroit  la  mitampejehoeei  k  pm  fria  voh 
qtwlquea  philoeophee  ont  era  la  tranamieaion  da  mastmmA  <t  (A 
dee  eapioee.    Male  oetto  imagiBaUoA  eat  trien  tielgnle  de  1* 
dee  choeea.    n  n'jr  a  point  d*  U&.  paaaaga ;  et  c'eat  Id  oft  lai  Xami*- 
matlona  da  Ueeeieun  Swammerdam,  Mali^hi,      LMwtalwtt  1* 
aont  dee  plna  exoellena  obaarratenn  de  notr*  teme,  sont  TcntM  i 
aacoiu*,  et  m'ont  fait  adraettre  plus  aiaement,  que  I'tnina],  rttNn 
autre  enbetance  organieie  ne  conuneace  pcAaX  lonque  nooi  k  asp*- 
et  que  ta  generation  appaienta  n'eat  qn'one  djrelcmanwit  * 
eip^  d'angmentatitn,    Auaal  al  J«  remarqai  qne  fantaar  l»* 
JUiA«reKt  Ht  la  VtriU,  U.  R^j^a.  U.  Hartaoeker,  «t  d'aatr*  W» 
hommea  n*ciit  pea  iti  fort  fioignfa  de  ce  eeutiment."  Lntaift^  ^ 
ttme  nomeau  da  la  Naiurt,  IMS.    The  doctrine  of  "  Emborttaeii 
ia  contained  In  the  ContUUratimt  tvr  t$  priiKip$     fit,  iTOf ;  ^ 
prafaoe  to  the  ThaodiOt,  1710 ;  and  the  Princdm  dt  U  ITttmdit 
la  OroM  (I  «),  1718.  ^ 

■  "II  eat  vral  que  la  pena£e  la  plna  raljouable  et  la  plw  ot"^ 
i  rezperienca  lur  eette  qneatlon  trie  diffleU*  de  la  formation  ^  f'f ' 
c'est  que  lea  enfasa  aent  d jja  preaqne  tout  formte  enat  nfax*  1'*^ 
par  laqnelle  ila  aont  eonfu ;  et  qie  leun  mtras  ne  fiat  qu 
doBsar  I'aeeroiMnafnt  wdlnain  djna  le  Mmpa  de  la  ii"""!! 
tk  la  lUeJUnkt  dt  U  YarlO,  Um  iL  ^a^  TiL  p.  384, 7th  ed^  IR^ 

«  The  writer  le  Indebted  to  Dr  Allen  Thomaon  for  refamc*  ^ 
evidence  contained  in  a  note  to  Haller'a  edition  of  Boerlnan'i  f'*!^ 
tiMft  Aeadrmiar,  ToL  »i^t^pJ«MrVriiGihed4»KM,a!!^^ 
erii^allj  ndvoested  ipigaasils.  ^ 
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toDtains  an  excessively  minate  bat  complete  chick;  and 
tbat  fecundation  aod  incobation  simply  caoee  this  germ 
to  absorb  nutritious  matters,  which  are  deposited  in  the 
interstices  of  the  elemeataiy  atractures  of  which  the 
miniature  chick,  or  germ,  is  made  ap^  The  consequence 
of  this  intussosceptiTe  growth  lb  the  "derelopment"  or 
"evolution"  of  the  germ  into  the  visible  bird.  Thus  an 
organized  individual  (^tout  organui)  "  is  a  composite  body 
consisting  of  the  original,  or  elemerUarg,  parts  and  of  the 
matters  which  have  been  associated  with  them  by  the  aid 
of  nntrition;"  so  that,  if  these  matters  could  be  extracted 
from  the  individoal  (tout),  it  woald,  so  to  speak,  become 
concentrated  in  a  point,  and  would  thus  be  restored  to  its 
primitive  condition  of  a  germ  ;  "  j  nst  as,  by  extracting  from 
a  bone  the  calcareous  substance  which  ii  the  source  of  its 
hardness,  it  is  reduced  to  its  ptimitlre  state  of  gristle  or 
membrane."^ 

"Erolution*  and  "darelopmoit"  an,  for  Boone^ 
^jnonymona  termi;  and  unee  1^  **aTolnticm'*  he  meane 
iimpljr  the  azpanaiott  of  that  vHuIl  was  ianaibla  into 
viunlity,  he  was  natualb  lad  to  the  conclusion,  at  which 
Leibiiiti  had  amred  by  a  different  line  of  reasoning,  that  no 
such  thing  as  generation,  in,  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
flxiata  hi  nature.  The  growth  of  an  organic  being  is  simply 
a  proceai  of  enlargement  as  a  partide  <rf  dry  gehtine  may 
be  swelled  up  by  the  intnasniception  of  water;  ita  death 
is  a  ahrinkage^  sneh  as  the  swelled  jelly  mij^t  undergo  on 
dastccation.  Kothing  really  new  is  ptodnced  in  the  Uving 
world,  but  the  germs  which  develop  have  existed  unee  tiie 
beginning  of  thinj^;  and  nothing  really  diea^  bnt^  when 
what  wa  call  death  takea  plaee^  ua  Uvug  tUng  ihzink* 
back  into  its  germ  atatou' 

The  two.|Mrts  iA  Bonnrt^  hypotheaii^  nanwly,  the  dootrine 
that  an  linng  things  proceed  from  ^re-axisting  genn^  and 
that  these  contain^  one  inclosed  within  the  other,  the  ganna 
of  all  fntnre  Inring  thiiu^  whidi  ia  the  hypotheaii  ctf 
"m^ttonetU;**  and  the  doetrine  that  erwy  germ  eontuns 
in  miniature  all  the  organs  <^  tho  adnl^  which  ii  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution  or  devdopmentf  m  tlie  primaiy 
senses  of  these  words,  must  be  carefully  dtrtingoighed.  u 
fact,  while  holding  firmly  by  the  former.  Bonnet  more  or 
leas  modified  the  latter  in  his  later  writings,  and,  at  lengthy 
he  admits  that  a  "germ  "  need  not  be  an  actual  miniature 
<A  the  organism;  but  that  it  may  be  merely  an  "original 
preformation"  capable  of  producing  the  latter.* 

But,  thus  defined,  the  germ  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  *'partienla genitalia  "  of  Aristotle,  or  tha  "primordiui 


1  Conti^^ralioif  ntr  tet  Corp$  orgamiatM,  ehtp.  x. 

*  Bonnet  bad  Uifl  eoanga  of  hU  opiniona,  and  In  tba  PatinffMtU 
Philotophiqut,  pait  vU  chap.  Iv.,  lia  davali^  4  bypotbiali  wUeh  ha 
tamu  "4vdatln  utuiOa;"  aad  wUeh,  ■aUif  aDowsMa  for  Ua 
paenHar  views  <rf  tiia  aatara  at  gaBaratlon,  baaia  m  nuJl  raaamWuiaa 
to  irhat  U  nndantood "arolatloii"  at  tha  praHnt  daj: — 

"  Si  la  ToloDt^  dlTiaa  a  erU  par  nn  aanl  Acta  rUniranaliti  det 
Itrfli,  d'oh  vasoiatit  caa  plantai  «t  cm  animanz  dont  Haysa  noma  daorit 
U  PndncUoB  aa  tnWamt  at  an  diiqiiianw  jtmi  da  laBoavaUaaMat  da 
Botn  uoiKla  I 

"  Almianrft.JtdalallbartidaooiijactiiTaid  ja  dl8di,qtt»  laa  I^taa 
at  laa  Anlmanx  qni  aziitant  anjonidliiii  aont  parranot  par  una  aorta 
d'avolatloD  natoralla  daa  Xtraa  otganlifa  qal  penpldaBt  ca  pramlar 
Honda^  sortl  Imm^iatamaat  daa  If  Am  dn  Caunmil .  .  .  . 

**  Ne  rappoaona  qua  trata  rivoletlens.  La  Tana  vlant  da  aorUr  daa 
Vaims  da  GaiATXca.  Daa  catuaa  prapar^a  par  aa  Saohss  fo&t 
dirdoppar  do  tontai  parta  lea  Germea,  Lea  Etrea  orgula^  commeii- 
eent  k  jonir  da  I'aziataiMa.  Ila  itolant  pnbablamant  alota  btan  dlf- 
fibaiia  da  aa  qilla  soat  aqjontd'biil.  Ha  I  atotant  avtant  qua  oa  imdar 
Monda  dllHivlt  u*  oalnl  qoa  tKma  baMtonfc  Nobs  maaqiumB  da 
roOTana  pom  Jnger  da  oaa  diaaamblaneaa,  at  pent-ltn  qa*  k  plaa  baUle 
Naturallata  qui  anmlt  it<  plac^  dana  ea  piaiafer  Honda  raaratttBtUi*- 
meat  mteonna  not  Plantaa at  noa  AoiiDaiix." 

*  "OaiBat(f«va)nsdMgBarapaaaeBlainaDtiiDeorpaorgaaIajrlilK£f 
m  pttllt  11  dadpiani  amen  toats  aaptca  de pri/onMfia»  M-fp'ncQ* 
ioitl  m  Tout  or^mSpu ptut  rinUUr  etmm*  m  imprineipt  immidial." 
i~PaltngtHiti»  Pkt^toplUpu,  part  K  ship.  IL  * 


vegetale"  or  "ovum"  of  Hanrey;  and  the  "evolation'* 
of  each  a  germ  would  not  be  distinguishable  from 
"  epigenesis." 

Supported  by  the  great  authority  of  Haller,  the  doctrine 
of  evidntioii,  or  development,  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  18th  century,  and  Cuvier  appears  to  have 
substantially  adopted  Bonnef  a  later  views,  thongh  probably 
he  would  not  have  gone  all  lengtlis  in  the  direction  of 
"  emboltement"  In  a  well-known  note  to  Lamillard's 
^lofft,  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of  tiia  Osmmmu  foatiUi, 
the  "radical  de  I'dtre"  ia  mneh  the  same  thing  aa  AiiatotU^ 
"particnla  genitalis"  and  Harv^s  "ovum."* 

Bonnet's  eminent  contemporary,  Buffon,  held  nearly  the 
same  views  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  tJie  germ,  and  ex- 
presses them  even  more  confidently. 

"Canx  qni  ont  era  qua  k  eoaar  ^toit  k  premtar  fmn^  sa  sont 
tiomp^ ;  caux  qui  diaeit  qua  e'eat  k  aang  aa  trompeBt  cusii  tent 
Sit  formi  an  mftine  tampa.  Si  Ton  na  conxnite  qua  TobaarratiaB,  k 
poulet  aa  voit  dana  I'oenf  avant  qnj'tl  ait  M  conv^"* 

"  J'ai  oavart  una  granda  qnantlti  d'onfs  i  diffeiena  tampa  avant 
at  apr^  l*ineab«tiiai,  at  ja  me  luU  couTaioea  pax  uea  yenx  qua  k 
poafet  axkte  en  eatiar  dana  k  mlliea  da  U  dcatmk  aa  nuuMat 
qu'Q  sort  dn  emps  ds  lapmki'** 

The  "moole  intdrteni''  of  Buflu  ia  the  aggregate  of 
elementary  parta  which  conatitnte  tiie  individnd,  and  ia 
thus  the  equivalsiit  of  BonmiTL  genn,^  as  defined  in  the 
passage  cited  aboT&  Bat  Boffba  farther  imagined  that 
innumerable  "molecu]a8cir^aniqaea'*aredinaiaadthnnigli> 
out  the  wcvld,  and  that  alunentatioa  eonaista  in  the  a^ 
pro|niati<m  hy  tha  parta  ctf  an  o»aiiiam  ot  tluaa  molecules 
whieh  are  anakgona  to  thanL  Qrowt^  therelof^  «ai^  on 
this  hypotheaii^  *  proceaa  of  aimpla  anilotioB,  aad 
partly  of  what  haa  been  tennad  ayngansaifc  Bnffon'a 
c^i^uon  i%in  fact  aaort  ot  cwnlrinatiMi^iiawa,  esaentiaUy 
siinilar  to  thoaa  it  Bonnet  *ith  otharai  aonewhat  aimilu 
to  thoaa  of  tiie  "Uedici'*  whom  Harny  condemna.  Tha 
"mdeenka  organiq,nea"  an  ^lyncal  aqnivalanta  of'Leib* 
nit^a  "monada.* 

It  is  •  striking  example  (tf  the  diffienl^<tf  getting  pat^ 
to  nsa  their  own  powera  of  investigation  aecuratdy,  that 
this  form  of  the  docfaine  of  evolution  should  have  hdd  ita 
ground  so  long;  for  it  was  thoroughly  and  completely  ex- 
uoded,  not  long  after  its  enunciation,  by  Caspar  Frederick 
Wolfl;  who  in  hii  Tkeoria  Generatiomi,  published  in  1769, 
placed  the  oi^MUte  theory  of  epigenesis  upon  the  secure 
foundation  of  fact,  from  which  it  has  never  been  di^laced. 
But  Wolff  had  no  immediate  suooessorL  The  school  of 
Cnvin  was  lamentably  deficient  in  embryologists;  and  it 
waa  only  in  the  eouraa  <it  tho  fint  tliirty  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  that  Frdvost  and  Dumas  in  France,  and,  later 
on,  Dbllinger,  Pander,  Ytm  B£r,  Rathke,  and  Remak  in 
Quinany,  founded  modem  embryology;  and,  at  the  same 
time^  proved  the  utter  incompatibility  of  the  hypoUiesis 
of  evolutidn  as  formulated  by  Bonnet  and  HaUer,  with 
easOy  demonstrable  facta 

ITevertheleas,  thov^  the  conceptiona  origlnany  denoted 
by  ** evoluticHi'' and  "development"  wera  shown  to  be 
untenable,  the  wordi  retained  their  api^ication  to  the 
process  by  which  tiis  aminyoa  of  living  beings  gradually 
make  their  appearance;  aiM  the  teims  "Davelopment," 


*  "  U.  CnTier  ooniidjnuii  qna  tooa  lea  Itiaa  orsankia  SMit  d^vk 
de  parena,  at  na  TDTut  dana  k  namra  ncvaa  foroo  oapaUa  de  prodaire 
rorganlaatlon,  croralt  k  k  pr^-axiateaoa  daa  gannaa ;  non  paa  i  k  pr4> 
•xiataaea  d'an  (tra  tout  toimi,  pidaqa'il  aat  Uen  Evident  qae  ca  n  aat 
qaapardaadMoppansnaaaooaaatfkqaaratra  acqnlartaafonpo;  mala, 
al  Ton  pent  ^azp^mar  aln^  k  la  pr»«xlatanca  da  radieai  it  Tttrt, 
radical  qni  axiata  avant  que  k  ajrie  daa  ^ntlons  na  eomnenva,  rt 
qui  mnnts  eartakamea^  aalvant  la  balk  obaamtlan  da  Bonnat,  k 
ftaOm  ■aainiiona.''— UarOkfd,  Hog*  dt  OMfartBoU  U.  , 

a' Sf^"?^  *^  "^^^ 
'  Md^  pb  Kl. 

'^asepBitknlatlrBamm,  r^p.  41.   
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"  Ealwiok^laiig,''  and  "  ETolntio  "  an  now  indiMriminately 
nud  for  th»  wries  of  genatlo  ohtngas  exhibitvd  hj  living 
baEngi,  bj^  writen  who  would  emphatically  deny  that 
"DoTalopment"  or  "Entwiokslung"  or  "Erolatio,"  in  the 
MDia  in  which  thaaa  worda  were  nmally  empk^ad  by 
Bonnet  or  Hiller,  ever  ocean. 

Erolntion,  or  defelopment,  ia,  in  faot,  at  prssent 
employed  in  biology  aa  a  general  nam*  for  the  faiatory  of 
the  atopa  by  whiw  any  living  being  has  acquired  the 
morpholog^ml  and  the  phyuologioal  eharactera  which  die- 
tingniih  it,  Aa  <nTil  hiatory  may  be  divided  into  bio- 
graphy, which  ia  the  hiatory  of  individnala,  and  uDiTersal 
history,  which  ia  the  history  of  the  hnman  race,  ao  evolu- 
tion falls  naturally  into  two  categoriea, — the  evolution  of 
the  iodividualf  and  the  evolution  of  the  sum  of  living  beings. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the  modern  doctrine  of 
•Tolntion  under  thaae  two  haada, 

1.  Th«  Evolution  ofih»  Individual. 

Ko  fficception  ia,  at  this  time,  known  to  the  general  law, 
eatabUshed  upon  an  immense  multitude  of  direct  obsarva- 
tions,  that  every  living  thing  is  evolved  from  a  particle  of 
matter  in  which  no  trace  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  adult  form  of  that  living  thing  ia  discernible.  This 
particle  is  termed  a  germ.    Harvey^  says — 

*•  Omnibtu  viventibaa  prinuffdiam  inilt^  ex  quo  et  ■  quo  pro- 
Vcniant  Uoeat  hoo  nobia  frimordinntwtlaU  somiiMro  ;  nempe 
faMantUm  gasadam  eoipoTMOi  vltua  nabratem  potsntii ;  vel 

Soddam  per  h  exiatani,  quod  aptam  ut,  in  vegetatinm  fomutm, 
interno  prindpio  opannte,  mntm.  Quale  nempe  primordium, 
onun  eat  at  pUatamm  aemen ;  tala  etUm  TiTiparorom  conceptos  et 
tnaaetonim  eermif  ab  Atietotaia  dietoa :  dlversa  seilioat  div«ni»niu 
Tivantliim  piimudla.'* 

The  definition  of  a  germ  as  "  matter  potentially  alive,  and 
having  within  itaelt  the  tendency  to  assume  a  definite 
living  form,"  appeara  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
modem  Bcience.  For,  notwithstanding  it  might  be  justly 
questioned  whether  a  germ  is  not  merely  potentially,  but 
rather  actoally,  alive,  though  ita  vital  manifestations  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  term  "  potential "  may  fairly  be 
Dsed  in  a  sense  broad  enough  to  escape  the  objection.  And 
the  qualification  of  "  potential"  has  the  advantage  of  remind- 
ing na  that  the  great  characteristic  of  the  germ  is  not  so 
much  what  it  is,  bat  what  it  may,  nnder  suitable  condi- 
tioos,  become.  Harvey  ahared  the  belief  of  Aristotle — whose 
writings  he  so  often  quotes,  and  of  whom  he  speaks  aa  his 
precursor  and  model,  with  Uie  generous  respect  with  which 
one  gennine  worker  should  regard  another — thai  anch 
genua  may  arise  by  a  process  of  "  equivocal  generation " 
out  of  not-living  matter ;  and  the  aphorism  so  commonly 
ascribed  to  him,  "omne  vivum  ex  ovo,"  and  which  is  in- 
deed a  fair  aummaiy  of  his  reiterated  assertions,  though 
incessantly  employed  agunat  the  modem  advocates  of 
spontaneous  generation,  can  be  honestiy  so  used  only  by 
those  who  have  never  read  a  score  of  p^es  of  the 
MxtreiiafioMt.  Harvey,  in  fact,  believed  as  implicitly  as 
Aristotle  did  in  the  equivocal  generation  of  the  lower 
animals.  But,  while  the  coarse  of  modern  inveetigation 
has  only  brought  oat  into  greater  prominence  the  accuracy 
of  Harvey's  oonooption  of  the  nature  and  mode  of 
development  of  germs,  it  has  as  distinctly  tended  to  dis- 
prove the  oeenrrenco  of  equivocal  generation,  or  abiogenesia, 
in  the  present  course  of  nature.  In  the  immense  majority 
of  both  plants  and  animals,  it  ia  certain  that  the  germ  is 
not  merely  a  body  in  which  life  is  dormant  or  potential,  bat 
that  it  is  itself  simply  a  detached  portion  of  the  snbatance 
of  a  pre-existing  living  body ;  and  the  evidence  has  yet  to 
b«  adduced  wluch       ntiafy  any  oyitioiu  reaaoner  that 


■JtonttofiMMf  dt  OfluratbM  Ex.  tS,  Onni  «mprtmariliim  com- 
BMOW  eMafhn  aafaflHtiif, 


**  omn«  Tlram  ut  vilrd   is  not  as  well  eeiablialiad  a  la«  ol 
the  existing  oouih  of  nature  as  '*  omne  vivuia  ex  ovoi" 

In  all  instances  whioh  have  yet  been  inveatigated, 
tubetanca  of  this  germ  has  a  peonlitr  chemioal  compos^iai, 
consisting  of  at  fewest  four  elementaiy  bodies,  vijl,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  united  into  ths  ill-defiiiM 
compound  known  as  protein,  and  aasoeiated  with  mad 
water,  and  very  generally,  if  not  always,  with  aulidiar  and 
phosphorus  in  minute  proportions.  Uoreover,  up  to  tin 
present  time,  protein  is  known  only  aa  a  product  and  ns- 
stituent  of  living  matter.  Again,  m  true  germ  la  eitlicr 
devoid  of  any  etmcture  diaoemible  by  optical  inean%  or, 
at  most,  it  is  a  simple  nucleated  cell* 

In  all  cases,  the  process  of  evolntion  consists. iat 
snccession  of  changes  of  the  form,  stracture,  and  functimu 
of  the  germ,'  by  which  it  passes,  step  by  step,  from  aa 
extreme  simplicity,  or  relative  homogeneity,  of  viaiUe  abuc- 
tnre,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  complexity  or  hetero- 
geneity ;  and  the  course  of  progressive  differentiatioa  ia 
usoaUy  accompanied  by  growth,  which  is  effected  by  intoi- 
Busceptioo.     This  intnssusception,  however,  is  a  veiy 
different  process  from  that  imagined  either  by  Bnffon,  or 
Bonnet.    The  sabatance  by  the  addition  of  which  the  germ 
ia  enlarged  is,  in  no  case,  simply  absorbed  ready-made  from 
the  not-living  world  and  packed  between  the  elementaiy 
constituents  of  the  genu,  as  Bonnet  imagined ;  still  less  does 
it  consist  of  the  *'  molecules  organiqnes  "  of  Baffon.  Tha 
new  material  ia,  in  great  measure,  not  only  absorbed  bat 
aesimilated,  ao  that  it  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  tbe 
molecular  stracture  of  the  living  body  into  which  it  enten. 
And,  ao  far  from  the  folly  developed  orgaaiam  beii^ 
aimply  the  germ  plut  the  nutrimeut  which  it  has  abaMrbed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  adult  contains  neither  in  form,  nsr 
in  substance,  more  than  an  inappreciable  fraction  oi  ths 
constitutents  of  the  germ,  and  that  it  ia  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  assimilated  and  metamorphoaed  nntrimenl  Ii 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  at  any  rate,  the  fall  grown 
organism  becomes  what  it  is  by  the  absorption  of  not- 
living  matter,  and  its  conversion  into  living  matter  of  a 
specie  type.    As  Harvey  says  (Ex.  45),  all  parta  of  tiw 
body  are  nonriahed  "  ab  eodem  snceo  alibiU,  alitor  aliterqoe 
cambiato."  "nt  plantte  omnes  ax  eodem  oommtmi  nntii- 
mento  (sive  rore  seu  terras  hnmoi'e).'* 

In  all  aniiAals  and  plants  above  the  lowes^  the  gem  is 
a  nucleated  cell,  using  that  term  in  ita  broadeit  miBe ;  and 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  the  evolution  tit  the  et- 
dividual  is  the  diviuon  of  this  cell  into  two  or  mort 
portions.  The  process  <ii  division  is  repeated,  nutQ 
organism,  from  being  nnieellnlar,  becomes  mnltieellnlar. 
The  single  cell  beoomee  a  eell-aggregata ;  and  it  is  to  tli£ 
growth  and  metamorphosis  of  the  calls  of  the  oell-A^egat: 
thus  produced,  that  all  the  organs  and  iissase  oC  tike  ew: 
owe  tiieir  origin. 

In  certain  animals  belonging  to  every  oa»  tii  Uw  cUe- 
groups  into  which  the  JAtasoa  are  divisildfl^  tha  calls  e. 
the  cell-aggregate  which  results  from  the  proceas  of  yeH 
division,  and  which  ia  termed  a  Momfa,  dirsfge  from  ec: 
another  in  sndi  a  mumer  as  to  siTS  risa  to  a  eaatral  apae 
around  which  they  dispose  themselves  as  a  ooai  c. 
envelope ;  and  thos  the  momla  beeomes  a  Teaiola  fiO- 
with  fluid,  the  jjlanvla.  Tlie  wall  of  the  planula.  is  nai. 
pushed  in  on  one  side^  or  invaginated,  whereby  it  is  ee: 
verted  into  a  double  walled  sae  wUh  an  ^anuig.  tl: 
Uaaotportj  whioh  leads  into  the  ea^^  lined  hj  Oe  inu: 
wall.  This  cavity  is  tha  primitive  alimentaay  ca-vir. 
or  arehtnitromi  the  inner,  or  invagintted,  layer  is  tt^ 
hypobltutf  the  outer  the  tpS)lait;  and  the  embiyo,  in  tto 

■  Iniomeoaeea  of  saxlUtt' watttplicaUan  Os  ia  a  call-a«r«' 
^te— tf  wa  call  gem  only  Oat  eUob  la  alnadfMHhsd  Cm  de 

parent  organlan. 
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Rtagd,  is  tensed  a  ffosir^a.  In  all  the  higlier  •nimals,  a 
la/er  of  cells  makes  its  appearance  between  iJie  hypobbst 
and  tbe  epiUast,  and  is  termed  the  meaobtatt.  In  the 
tardier  course  of  deretopmea^  the  epiblaat  becomes  the 
ectoderm  or  epidermic  layer  of  the  body ;  the  hypoblast 
becomes  the  epithelium  d  the  middle  portion  of  the 
alimmtaiy  cansd ;  and  the  meeoblast  gives  rise  to  all  the 
other  tiasDes,  except  the  central  nerrons  system,  which 
wiginateB  from  an  ingrowth  of  the  epiblut. 

With  more  or  leas  modification  in  detail,  the  embryo  has 
been  observed  to  pass  through  these  snccesdve  evolational 
stages  in  sundry  Sponges,  Coeluiteratea,  Worms,  Echino- 
demu,  Tunieates,  Arthropods,  HoUusks,  and  Yertebmtes; 
and  there  are  ralid  reasons  for  the  Mief,  that  all  animals  of 
higher  o^anization  than  the  Proiotoa  agree  in  the  general 
character  of  the  early  stages  of  their  indiTidnal  sT^ntion. 
Each,  starting  from  the  condition  of  a  simple  nadeated 
ceU,  becomes  a  cell-aggregate;  and  this  passes  through 
a  condition  which  represents  the  gastmla  stage,  before 
taking  in  the  featorea  distinctire  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs.  Stated  in  this  form,  the  "gastnea  tiieory"  of 
Haeckel  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  and  best  founded  of  recent  generalintiona. 

So  far  as  individual  plants  and  animals  are  concerned, 
therefor^  oTolntion  is  not  a  speenlatioii  bnt  a  fact;  and  it 
takes  place  by  epigeneais. 

"Animsl.  .  .  perfpftrflurfapTocreatar.naterismnmiilsttraliit, 
peret,  concoqnit,  et  eldem  atitnr;  forauitiir  sitniil  «t  aogvtar, 
.  .  .  prinam  futuri  corporis  coaerMSentom  .  .  .  pnmt  angotur, 
dividiioT  MDiim  et  distingnitar  ia  partes,  non  limal  omnes,  sed 
alias  post  alias  nataa,  et  otuiae  qiuMLaa  me  emergratea**' 

In  these  words,  by  the  dirination  ti  genio^  Harrey,  in 
the  17th  century,  sommad  up  the  outcome  tii  the  work  of 
all  those  who,  with  sppUances  he  oodld  not  dream  of,  are 
continoing  his  lahonra  in  tlie  19th  oentniy. 

Nererthdess,  though  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis,  as  nn* 
darstood  by  Harr^,  haa  definitively  triumphed  cm  the 
doctrine  of  evolation  as  understood  by  his  opponents  irf  Uie 
18th  century,  it  is  not  impoarible  tlut,  whan  the  analywa 
of  the  |wocess  of  development  is  carried  atiU  farther,  and 
the  origin  of  the  mtdeenlar  eomponenta  of  the  phydcally 
gross,  &OQgh  sensibly  minut^  bodies  which  we  term  germs 
is  traced,  the  theoiy  of  develt^ent  will  apimaeli  mora 
nearly  to  metamorphosis  than  to  eingenesis,'  Harvey 
thought  that  impregnation  influenced  the  femala  ozj[anism 
M  a  contagion;  and  that  the  blood,  which  he  cwceived  to 
be  ih€  first  rudiment  of  the  germ,  arose  in  Uu  dear  fluid 
of  the  "eoUiquamentam"  of  the-ovnm  by  a  process  of 
concrescence,  as  a  sort  of  living  predpitate.  We  now  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  female  germ  or  ovum,  in  all  the 
higher  animals  and  plants,  is  a  body  which  possesses  the 
atructure  of  a  nucleated  cell ;  that  impregnation  consists  in 
the  fusion  of  the  substance'  of  another  more  or  less  modi- 
fied nucleated  cell,  the  male  germ,  with  the  ovum;  and  that 
the  structural  components  ^  the  body  of  the  embryo  are 
all  derived,  by  a  process  of  division,  from  the  coslesced  male 
and  female  germa  Hence  it  is  conceivable,  and  indeed 
probable,  that  every  part  of  the  ad\ilt  contains  molecules 
derived  both  from  the  male  and  from  the  female  parent; 
•nd  that)  regarded  aa  a  mass  of  molecules,  the  entire 
oi^anism  may  be  compared  to  a  web  of  which  the  warp  is 
derived  from  the  female  and  the  woof  from  the  male. 
And  each  of  these  may  constitute  one  individuality,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  whole  organism  is  one  individual, 
althoQgh  the  matter  of  the  oi^nism  haa  bean  oonstantiy 
(dianging.   Tha  primitive  male  and  female  motecoles  may 


1  Hamr,  SswcOatioittt  dt  GentratUmt.  Is.  45>  Q^mam  lit  rutU 
ma/«rie  M  pmmodeJbU  i»  Ovo. 

•  Mat  yet  aitasUy  ilsmflBitnitsil  to  ths  esii  «f  the  phmpianws 
plantai 


play  the  part  ot  Bnffon's  "moules  organiqnes,"  and  mouJJ 
the  assimilated  nutriment,  each  according  to  its  own  type, 
into  innumerable  new  molecules.'  From  this  point  of  vieW; 
the  process,  which,  in  its  snperfidal  aspect,  is  epigeneais, 
appears,  in  essence,  to  be  ev^ution,  in  the  modified  sense 
adopted  in  Bonnet's  later  writings;  and  development  ia 
merely  the  expansion  of  a  potential  organism  or  "original 
prefwrnation"  according  to  fixed  laws. 

3.  The  SKliUton  <^  f A«  Svm  ef  Lmng  Beinff$. 

The  notion  that  all  the  kinds  of  animab  and  plants  may 
have  come  into  existence  by  the  growth  and  modification 
of  primordial  germs  is  as  old  as  speculative  thonght ;  buC 
the  modem  sdentifio  form  of  the  doctrine  can  be  traced 
historically  to  the  influence  of  several  converging  lines  of 
philosophical  speculation  and  of  physical  obswvatioD,  none 
of  which  go  furUier  back  than  the  17th  century.  Ihesa 
are: — 

1.  The  ennndation  by  Descartes  of  the  conception  that 
the  physical  univerae,  whether  living  or  not  living  is  a 
mechuiiam,  and  tha^  aa  snoh,  it  ia  exnUeable  m  phyncal 

prindples. 

3.  The  obeervab'on  of  the  gradations  of  structure,  from 
extreme  simplidty  to  wy  great  complexity,  preaentod  by 
living  things,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  gndnatad  forma 
to  one  anoUier. 

3.  The  observation  of  the  existence  of  an  analogy  between 
the  series  of  gradations  presented  by  the  spedes  which 
eompoee  any  great  ^np  of  animals  or  plants,  and  the  series 
of  embryonic  oonditiona  of  the  higheat  members  of  that 
group. 

4.  The  obaervation  that  large  groups  of  spedes  of  widdy 
different  habits  present  the  same  fnodamental  plan  of 
structure ;  and  tlut  parts  of  tbe  same  animal  or  ^Wnt,  the 
innctiona  of  which  are  very  different*  likewise  exhibit 
modiflcationa  of  a  common  plan. 

0.  Th*  cbaervation  of  the  existence  <A  atmetnre^  in  a 
rudimentary  and  apparently  osdess  condition,  in  one  spedes 
of  a  gronp,  which  are  ftdly  devek^wd  and  have  definite 
foncttona  in  other  apedea  of  die  same  group. 

6.  The  observation  of  the  eflbeta  of  TUTing  eonditioiu 
in  modifying  living  otganiami, 

7.  The  obserratiM  of  the  facts  U  geogra^iioal  diitribifr 
tion. 

8.  The  obeerration  of  the  futa  of  the  geological  raeees> 
don  of  the  f  wrma  of  fif  ei 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  elabMite  diMniae  which  few  of 
the  powen  that  were  led  Deacartea  to  throw  over  hie  real 
opinions,  it  ia  inpoadUe  to  read  the  Prituipe$  de  la 
Philotofku  without  acqniiingthe  craiviftion  that  this  great 
philosopher  held  that  the  ^nsical  world  and  aU  things  in 
it,  whether  living  «  not  living,  have  originated  by  a  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  dne  to  the  continuona  operation  of  purely 
physical  causes,  oat  of  a  primitive  relativdy  ftomlasa 
matter.* 

The  following  pessage  ta  eipedally  instructive  : — 

"  Et  tant  s'en  fiut  qna  je  venilla  qiie  I'oa  eroie  toates  lee  cboM: 
qne  j'ieriiai,  qne  mfme  ja  pntesda  en  propoaer  id  qnelqvea  unea 
qne  je  ei«ii  abaolnmant  Itie  Craaaea ;  k  aavoir,  Ja  ne  donte  pdf* 

?,Da  U  monda  n'ait  M  eiM  av  conuicncenient  avao  antaat  de  per- 
Bction  qull  an  a ;  en  aMia  qaa  la  aolefl.  la  terra,  la  lone,  at  lea 
jtoilea  ont  itA  dfca  lora ;  at  qua  la  tarre  n'a  paa  en  aeulement  an  so! 
las  aanencea  dea  planter  mua  qne  lea  plantea  mCme  an  ont  coavar*. 
ene  partia  ;  et  qr  Adam  «t  Eva  n'oat  pes  M  eiMa  eafans  maia  er. 
Ige  a'hommas  peifldta  La  rdijnoa  urdtienae  vent  qne  noas  la 
eroyona  aind,  at  Is  raiaon  aatnralla  noos  pennade  antibmnsBt  eatle 
car  d  nous  eonridirona  la  toats  paiaaanee  de  Din,  nona 
davons  Jngu  qne  tout  ee  qn'il  a  (iut  a  «b  ^  le  eommeneoment 


■  AaBnfbnbaaweliaald: — "LlddsderanaBei'azplicatlondeto;''. 
laa  phinominaa  k  dee  prindpaa  Bm«g^gigyAL»^ir«nmt^g|wiej> 
at  MUat  ee  pas  aet  la  ptna  budl  qn^oa  pint  feite  ea  pUMitptalaL  as 
aTssI  DasBBiM  qal    btt.**— ^  Mk 
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toute  U  perfection  qall  <l«Toit  mir.  Uili  lUaBnolni,  eomnu  on 
connOitroit  beauconp  mlauz  qnelk  •  iU  U  Mtnra  d'Aum  et  mile 
du  Kibrei  de  Vman  si  on  urmt  mmiai  oomnKnt  In  enfanU  m 
farinent  p«a  ft  peu  duis  la  Tentn  d«  lean  mhit*  et  comment  1m 
pltntes  MTteat  ie  leun  aemeucei,  que  ■!  on  aToit  ■eulement  eonaidM 
qnele  de  ont  M  qnuid  Dien  1m  r  erMi :  toot  de  ipim^  mhu  ftniu 
uienx  cnteadi*  quelle  eet  (MrUement  U  neitin  d*  toatM  1h 
ehoMe  qui  eout  eu  monde  el  notte  posTOne  imeginer  aaelqnM  prin- 
cii>es  qui  Boieat  fort  intellifiblM  et  foit  eimplM,  oeequele  aone 
puiuioBB  voir  cleueouiit  que  lea  estm  et  U  teire  et  enlla  tout  ce 
loonde  TiMble  uuett  pa  ttn  produit  eiasi  que  de  qnelquM  eemencM 
(bien  qn«  none  laehunu  qall  pu  ttS  prodnit  «a  cetta  fft^on) 
que  at  Bona  U  decririone  Mulemeat  comtnc  U  cat,  oa  bien  comme 
none  croyona  qu'U  a  6li  nii.  Et  parcequa  je  penao  aroir  trouTi  dea 
principea  qui  aout  tela,  je  tacherai  id  de  lea  ezpliquer."' 

If  we  read  between  the  lines  of  this  singular  exhibition 
ot  force  of  one  kind  and  weaknesi  <rf  another,  it  is  clear 
that  Descartes  belioTed  that  he  had  diTined  the  mode  in 
which  the  physical  aniverse  had  been  evotred  ;  and  the 
Traiti  de  Chomme  and  the  eassj  Sur  let  Paniont  afford 
abundant  additional  evidence  that  he  souj^  for, and  thon^t 
lie  had  found,  an  ezplacation  of  the  phenomena  of  ^jmsal 
life  hy  deduction  from  purely  phjsiad  kwi. 

Spinoza  abounds  io  tlw  mum  hdm^  and  ii  u  uoal  per- 
fectlj  candid — 

"  NatoTM  leges  at  regain,  aeenndnm  qoH  omnia  finnf  et  ex  unia 
tonnia  in  aliaa  nutantur,  aont  nbiqoe  et  Mmper  oadem.  ** 

Leiboit^B  doctrine  of  ccntintu^  Becesnrilj  led  htm  in 
the  same  direction ;  and,  of  the  infinite  multitode  of  monads 
vlth  which  he  peopled  the  wwld,  each  is  supposed  to  be  the 
{oeoB  of  an  endless  proeess  of  emlfttuni  and  mTolution. 
In  the  Protogeta,  xni,  LeibnUi  dutinoUj  laggastB  the 
mutability  of  speoes — 

"  Alii  mirantnr  ia  sute  petnm  apeciM  rlderi  qnu  Tel  in  orbe 
eognito,  rel  aaJtom  io  nciaie  locie  tnutn  qiuaraa.  Ita  Corniut 
AmmonU,  qun  ez  nautilonim  numero  habeantur,  paiaim  et  forme 
et  ma^itadina  (nam  et  pcdali  diametro  sliqaaDUo  reperiontar} 
tb  omnibus,  illis  netoris  diacrepaie  dicnnt,  qnu  pnebet  mare.  Sea 
qots  abaconditoe  ejus  receaaus  ant  aubtamneu  ahjme*  perrMti- 

giTit  t  qoam  molts  nobia  animalia  antn  Ignota  offnt  noma  orbis  t 
t  credibile  eat  per  magnaa  lllas  cnTCTMonM  etiam  salBslium 
apeciea  plorimum  immutatai.'* 

Irhus  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century  tiie  seed  was  sown 
which  has  at  interraLs  brought  forth  reenirent  crops  of 
fTolutional  hypotheses,  baaed,  more  or  Ion  com^stelj,  cm 
general  reasonings. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  speculations  is  that  put 
forward  by  Benolt  de  Maillet  in  his  TeUiamed,  which, 
(bough  printed  in  1735,  was  not  published  until  twenty- 
three  years  later.  Considering  that  this  book  was  written 
before  the  time  o(  Haller,  or  Bonnet,  or  Linnnus,  or 
JIutton,  it  surely  deserves  more  respectful  consideration 
chau  it  uanaUy  receives.  For  De  Maillet  not  only  has  a 
definite  conception  of  the  plasticity  of  living  things,  and  of 
the  production  of  existing  species  by  the  modification  of 
tbeir  predecessors ;  but  he  clearly  apprehends  the  cardinal 
maxim  of  modem  geological  science,  that  the  explanation 
of  the  structure  of  the  globe  is  to  be  sought  in  the  deduc- 
tive application  to  geolo.^caI  phenomena  of  the  principles 
established  inductively  by  the  study  of  the  present  course 
of  nature.  Somewhat  later,  Maupertnis*  suggested  a  curi- 
ous hypothesis  as  to  the  causes  of  variation,  which  he  thinks 
mnj  hti  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  animals 
from  a  single  pair.  Robinet*  followed  out  much  the  same 
line  of  thought  as  Da  Haille^  but  len  soberly  ;  and  Bonnet's 
speculations  in  the  PtUingiitStit,  which  appeared  in  1769, 
have  alrealy  been  mentioned.  Buffon  (17dS-1778),  at  first 
a  partisan  <tf  the  abeoluto  hnmntability  ot  species,  subse- 


>  Prineip^t  de  It  PAilowphe,  TraiaUBtf  mrtla^  |  46. 

■  Sthicu,  Pan  tertia,  Pnafatio. 

■  SgtOmt  ftf  la  Vatwt.  Sua*  mte  Is  ArMdea  itt  Oaru 
O  janitit,  17S1,  Zir 

i»  tatr$t  «N  teaanw  A  Is  Mtov  m  i^wmi  4  /bwa  thmau,  1768 


quently  appears  to  hare  believed  that  larger  or  vsi!t. 
groups  of  species  have  been  produced  by  the  nmiiiitfiiiiu  -j 
a  primitive  stock ;  but  be  contributed  loUiUf  hi  fti 
general  doctrine  of  evolution, 

Erasmus  Darwin  {Zooaomia,  J794),  thoegli  i  loloa 
evolutionist,  can  hardly  be  ^d  to  have  mode  ftnjrnlti 
y&xiL^  on  his  predecessors;  and,  notwithstanding  that  Gh^ 
( 1 791-4)  had  the  advantage  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  iioipl» 
logical  facts,  and  a  true  insight  into  their  significttKn, 
he  threw  all  the  power  of  a  great  poet  into  the  eipicaiso^ 
his  conceptions,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  htnpiite 
the  doctnne  of  evolution  with  a  firmer  scientific  bnitiai 
it  already  possessed.    Moreover,  whatever  the  nhiit 
Qoethe's  labours  in  that  field,  they  were  ncpt  pibW 
before  1820,  long  after  evolutionism  had  taken  tut* 
departure  from  the  works  of  Treviranus  and  Ismifd-^i 
first  of  its  advocates  who  were  equipped  for  th«i  li^  «i 
the  needful  large  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phnmiBi 
dt  life,  as  a  whelei    It  is  remarkable  that  taib.  A  tin 
writers  seems  to  have  been  led,  independently  and  cat» 
poraneously,  to  invent  the  same  name  of  **  Biology* 
science  of  the  phenomena  of  life ;  and  thos,  foBmf 
Buffon,  to  have  recc^^nized  the  essential  nni^  of  tkit 
phenomena,  and  their  contradistinction  from  thost  of  sis' 
mate  nature.    And  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  Luiinis 
Treriranua  has  the  priority  in  propoundiog  the  main  tloii 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution;  for  though  the  first  toIdmi' 
Trevirauus's  Biotogie  appeared  only  in  1 802,  he  mji,  ii  ^ 
preface  to  his  later  work,  the  Enekeimngeh  uiA  6fA 
det  organuche*  Lebentj  dated  1831,  that  he  wrote  tbfi« 
volume  of  the  Biologit  **  neuly  flvMnd-thiity  jwa 
or  about  1796. 

Now,  in  1794,  there  is  evidence  that  Lomaickbtf  ^ 
triues  which  present  a  striking  contra^  to  tboie  vUi 
are  to  be  found  in  the  PAUos^fM*  /boliy^  ai 
lowing  passages  show : — 

685.  Quoique  non  unique  objet  dana  oet  artkle  s'iit  tif 
de  trilter  de  la  cause  pbjaiqne  de  I'entretien  de  la  Tie  dann 
oi^iqaea,  malgrS  eels  j'ai  oai  arancer  en  debntanL  Q"* 
da  cei  iitn  dtonnanta  n'appartienuent  suUement  i  la  uttn;  n 
toutc 
la  via, 

tontH  Im  circonatanoM  potaiblea, 
dans  rnniven^  na  ponveieat  point  prodnin  na 
mouvemrnt  ot^faniqw^  cipabla  d*  repradoiie  son  bhbwK* 
Bujet  4  la  mort 
688.  Tous  lea  individna  da  cetta  netore,  qui  exiateatiinmBV 

d'iudi  vidua  aemblablea  qui  tone  enaembts  coBStitoent  I'aipttP''* 
Or,  je  crois  qu  il  est  auaai  impoasibia  &  rhomme  de  connUtna!'' 
physique  dn  premier  indiridu  de  chaqne  eap^,  que  d'an|wv 
physiqnement  la  cause  do  I'exiatecce  da  U  matiire  ou  d«  rm'^ 
entier.  CTnt  an  moios  ce  qne  le  reaullst  de  mes  consutnata' 
de  mea  r^flexiona  me  portent  k  penacr.  8*11  udite  beane^ 
varieUb  produitas  pur  reffet  dea  circonataaeea,  cea  ^^^^'r, 
turest  point  lea  eipices ;  mua  on  se  trompe,  aane  doate  Knw- 
indiqnant  comme  espfcce,  ce  qui  n'eat  que  variety ;  et  'l""^^ 
qoeettte  errenr  pent  tfnr  k  conaiqnencs  dans  las  lumo^ 
qne  Xoa.  ftit  sor  cetta  matiln.' 

The  first  three  volomee  of  Treviranoe's  Biolo^  *^ 
contains  his  general  views  of  evolution,  appeared 
1 802  and  1 805.   The  SeiAtrcliH  tur  Forsfmiiatum  3a  0* 
vtvantty  which  sketches  ont  lamarck'a  doctrines, 
lished  in  1802 ;  bat  the  full  development  of  bii 
the  Phi/oiophie  fooloffiqm,  dtd  not  take  phee  until  1^ 

The  Bioloyie  and  the  Pkiloa^pldt  ^eiogitpu  sn^ 
very  remarkable  producUon^  and  an  still  wnny 


;  ce  qn'on  pent  mtendre  par  le  mot  naturt,  ne  pottreit  tec 
la,  c  Mt-fc-dire.  que  toutea  1m  quality  de  la  natiin^  jodd^ 
H  Im  circoBStanoM  potaiblea,  at  m(me  i  I'aetiTi^  i^Fr* 


Pans.    Seconde  annie  do  ta  lUpubhqno. 


■-1 — '  ■  J- 
laUaF** 


Lamarck. 

Lamarck  aaya  tliat  the  work  was  wnttan  io  177ft,  aod  P»»"7„, 
AMdemy  u  1780.  but  it  was  oot  publubed  beToio 
time  H  pnaannabtr  eapressed  I^wek'a  natno  t*"*,",*^ 

only  srven  yean  later. 
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tire  ituAj,  bat  they  fell  upon  evil  times.  The  rapt  sathority 
of  Cavier  wmi  empbyed  in  Boppott  of'the  traditionally 
respectable  hypotheaee  of  special  creation  and  of  cataatro- 
phism ;  and  the  wild  apecnlationa  of  the  DUeoun  tur  In 
JiSvoltttioiu  de  la  Surface  du  Olobe  were  held  to  be  models 
of  soond  actentific  thinking  while  the  really  mach  more 
sober  and  philoeophical  hypotheses  of  the  Hj/drogeciogU 
were  scoatad.  For  many  yean  it  ma  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  Lamarck  with  ridienle,  while  ^herinnaa  waa  altaigether 
ignored. 

Neyertheleaa,  the  work  had  been  d(m&  The  cone^ition  of 
eToltttion  was  henceforward  irrepressible,  aad  it  inceasanUy 
reappears,  in  one  shape  or  anoUiw,*  up  to  the  year  1858, 
when  Mr  Darwia  and  Mr  Wallace  pnbliahed  their  Thtory  cf 
Natural  Selection.  The  Origi»<^ Speeia  t^peared  in  1809; 
and  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all  whose  memories  go 
back  to  that  time,  that,  henceforward,  the  doctrine  of  eToln- 
tion  has  aaaomed  a  position  and  aoqnired  an  importance 
which  it  nerer  before  possessed.  In  the  Ortffin  of  SpeeiOf 
and  in  hia  other  nnmerous  and  impwtant  cmtribi^^ms  to 
the  aolntion  of  the  problem  of  biological  eroUitioD,  Mr 
Darwia  confines  hiiuelf  to  the  diMossion  <^  the  caUMS 
which  hare  bmight  abont  the  present  condition  of  living 
matter,  aasaming  such  matter  to  hare  once  come  into 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Spencer*  and  FrctfeBaor 
Haeckel'  have  dealt  with  the  whole  problem  of  evcdiitioD. 
rhe  profound  and  Tigonnu  writings  ctf  Mr  Spencer  embody 
the  spirit  of  Descartes  in  the  knowledge  of  onr  own  day, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  Frincipes  dea  Fhilosophie  * 
of  the  19th  century ;  while^  whaterer  hesitation  m«y  not 
nnfreqaently  be  felt  by  less  daring  minds,  in  fdlowing 
Haeckel  in  many  oi  his  speculations,  his  attempt  to  sys- 
tematize the  doctrine  of  erc^ation  and  to  exhibit  its  in- 
flaence  as  the  central  thought  aS  modem  biology,  cannot  Uil 
to  hare  a  far-reaching  ioflnence  on  the  prt^resa  of  adoica 

If  we  seek  for  the  reason  ai  the  difference  between  the 
icientific  position  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  a  century  ago, 
uid  that  whidi  it  occupies  now,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  great 
iiccmnulation  of  facts,  the  seTeral  classes  of  which  have 
been  enumerated  above,  under  the  second  to  the  nghth 
heads.  For  those  which  are  grouped  under  the  secimd  to  the 
leventh  <rf  these  classes,  respectively,  have  a  dear  significance 
>n  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  while  they  are  unintelligible 
if  that  hypothesis  be  denied.  And  those  d[  the  eighth  group 
ir«  not  only  nnintelli^Ie  without  the  assumptian  of 
BTolutioo,  but  can  be  proved  nerer  to  be  discoi^nt  with 
that  hypothesis,  while,  in  some  cases,  they  are  exactly  such 
IS  the  hypothecs  requires.  The  demonstration  of  these 
isaertions  would  require  a  rolome,  bat  the  general  nature 
9f  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  may  be  Iffiefly  indicated. 

2.  The  accurate  larestij^ttbik  of  the  lowest  fmoa  of 
inimal  lif e^  conmieaced  by  Leenweuhoek  and  Swanm^rdam, 
tnd  continued  by  tlie  remarkable  labours  of  fieaumur, 
Trembley,  Bcmaet,  aad  a  host  of  other  observeia  in  the 
Atter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  fint  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
:aries,  drew  the  attention  of  biologists  to  the  gradation  in 
he  complexity  of  organiation  which  is  presoited  by  living 
»eing8,  and  culminated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  tehelle  dea 
ktres,"  so  powerfally  and  clearly  stated  by  Bonnet ;  and, 
Mfore  him,  adumbrated  by  Locke  and  by  Leibnits.  In 
ho  then  state  of  kaowledge,  it  appeared  that  all  the  i^wdes 
if  animals  aad  plants  could  be  arraaged  in  one  series ;  in 
uch  a  maaner  that,  by  insensible  gradations,  the  mineral 
lassed  into  the  plant,  the  plant  into  the  polype,  the  pdype 
Dto  the  worm,  and  bo,  through  giadnally  Idgher  forma  of 
ife,  to  maa,  at  the  summit  of  the  animated  worid. 

t  8m  the  "Hiibwicsl  akatek"pi«Szsd  to  tbs  last editloa  of  tbe 

*  Pint  Prineiplea  iTid  PHfusiptm  nfBUIofft  1860-186L 
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Bat,  aa  knowledge  advanced,  this  conception  ceased  to 
be  tenable  in  the  crude  form  in  which  it  was  fint  put 
foifward.  Taking  intoaceoaat  ezistiog  animals  and  plants 
alone,  it  became  obvious  that  they  fdl  into  groups  which 
were  more  or  less  sharply  separated  from  oae  aaother;  and, 
moreover,  that  even  the  species  of  a  genus  can  hardly  ever 
be  arranged  in  linear  series.  Their  natural  resemblances 
and  differences  are  only  to  be  expressed  by  disposing  them 
as  if  th^  vrara  bcfnchaa  aptingiag  froni »  common  hypo^ 
thetica]  centre, 

Tj»m|fyfc-^  while  affirming  ths^  verbal  proposition  that 
animals  form  a  single  series,  was  forced  by  his  rast 
acquaiatance  with  the  details  of  zoology  to  limit  the  asser- 
tion to  such  a  series  as  may  be  formed  out  of  the  abstrao< 
tioQS  constituted  by  the  common  characters  of  each  group.* 

Curier  on  anatomical,  and  Yon  Baer  on  embiyological 
grounds,  made  the  further  step  of  proving  that,  eren  in 
this  limited  sense,  animals  cannot  be  arraoged  in  a  single 
aeries,  but  that  there  ate  several  distinct  plans  of  organi- 
zation to  be  observM  among  them,  no  one  of  which,  in  its 
higheet  and  moit  eomplioMed  modificatifm,  leads  to  any 
of  the  others. 

The  conclusions  enunciated  by  Carier  and  Ton  Baet 
have  been  confirmed  in  principle  by  all  subsequent  research 
into  the  itructore  of  animals  and  plant&  But  the  effect  of 
the  adoption  of  tiiese  conclasioaB  hu  been  rather  to  sab- 
s^tute  a  new  meta^OT  for  that  of  Bonnet  than  to  abolish 
Ihe  eoaceptioD  expressed  by  it.  Instead  of  regarding  living 
thingi  as  capable  of  arrangement  in  one  series  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder,  the  reeolts  of  modem  investigation  com- 
pel ua  to  dispose  them  aa  if  they  were  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  a  tre&  Hie  ends  of  the  twigs  represent  individuals, 
the  smallest  groaps  of  twigs  species,  larger  groops  genera, 
and  80  on,  until  we  arrive  at  the  source  of  all  these  ramifica- 
tions of  the  main  branch,  which  is  represented  by  a  common 
[dan  of  structure.  At  the  present  moment,  it  is  impossible 
to  drew  up  any  definition,  based  on  broad  anatomical  or 
developmental  characters,  by  which  any  one  of  Cavier'a 
great  groups  shall  be  se|»rated  from  all  the  rest.  On  the 
contrary,  tiie  lower  memben  of  each  tend  to  converge 
towards  the  lower  members  of  all  the  others.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  rcvetable  vrorld.  The  apparentiy  clear 
distinction  between  lowering  and  flowerless  plants  has 
been  broken  down  by  the  seriea  of  gradations  between  the 
two  exhibited  by  the  Zj/eopodiaeea,  Shuoearpm,  and 
GymM>^>ermev.  The  {groups  of  Funffi,  XtcAennr,  aud  Al^ai 
have  completely  ran  into  one  another,  and,  when  the 
lowwt  forma  of  each  are  alone  considered,  eren  the  animal 
-and  vegetable  kingdoms  cease  to  hare  a  definite  frontier. 

If  it  is  permissible  to  qwak  of  the  relations  of  living 
forma  to  one  another  metaphorically,  the  similitude  choaea 
must  undoubtedly  be  that  of  a  common  root,  whence  two 
main  trunks,  one  representing  the  vegetable  and  one  the 
animal  world^  spring ;  and,  each  dividing  into  a  few  main 
branches,  these  snbcUvide  into  mnltitodeBotbranehletsand 
these  into  smaller  groups  of  twigs. 

As  Lamarck  has  well  said  ' — 

n  nV  a  on*  eaax  qnl  ae  sent  longtemp*  et  fortement  occnpii  de  U 
d^tannnianoB  das  espteci,  et  qol  ont  coosnlti  de  lichee  colleetion^ 
qui  panvent  aavoir  jnsqnlt  quel  poiat  lea  «fiet»,  panni  lea  eorpa 
nrsnts  ae  fimdeiit  ba  anaa  aans  las  antrea,  atqul  ont  pn  ae  eon- 
vaiacre  que,  dana  lea  partiaa  ob  nooa  voyooa  dea  ttpteet  iaolia,  celt 
a'eat  aiaai  qaa  paroeqa^  nons  an  manqae  d'aotrea  qui  en  aont  ploi 
voUnta  at  que  nooa  n'avona  pu  anom  reeaanUes. 

3n  na  venx  paa  din  poor  oda  qua  laa  animaai  qtd  atistint  for* 
BMntanaaMatrtsiimplaatpartMit^ialaiBaBtnBaBefa;  Baisjadis 
qa'fla  iemaat  una  sMs  naawiaa,  fatigidifamwit  gradaie  at  qai 

«  "  n  ^antf  done  da  pronTar  qua  k  aMa  qai  Mnatitnto  I'tohaDe 
aahnak  ridda  aaaantunamant  dana  |e  dlpWbpttp^  d(M  manaa  prfveb 
palaa  qui  U  oompoaent  at  son  dam  oaHe  daa  atpicas  ttf  tefaito'^Dpntii^ 
dana  oeUe  dea  genrea. " — PkA.  Zoclogiqiu,  ebap.  r. 

'  i^AtlM^pAw  Zodog^rUt  premitoe  pani^  chap.  UL 
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asttoht  tUdlMOiitiimltl  duu  ■upattU^  m  qni,  da  ndu,  a'm  ft 
loqjonn  pt»  n,  s'il  Mt  rrai  qua,  par  aaito  da  qnalfaei  Mpkwi 
perdoM,  il  ■'an  traura  qnelqnt  Mrt.    II  «a  tmuIU  qo*  lai  upte§t 

}iii  tanaiiMnt  cbaqu  ntnaan  da  u  a^rie  gin irala  tiannent,  fta  moiu 
'm  ^ti,  k  d'antroa  aapioai  Touiiua  qni  w  nuiiotnt  ftvao  aUaa. 
T<rillt  oa  quo  I'atat  Uen  eoua  dw  ehoMi  mt  mat  auiatoBKili  It 
porti«  de  demontrar.  Ja  n'ai  baaoin  d'attesM  hnethiaa  ni  dVumna 
lappontioii  ponr  c«U  :  J'an  attaaU  toatet  luttnnlutaa  vbtamtian. 

&  In  k  nnurlnble  eway  ^  Mflcksl  remark*— 
"Than  b  n»  good  pbyridMbt  wlw  Itu  aot  btao  itnok  W  tii* 
obaamtian  that  tha  Misinal  nna  of  all  atgfodmm  U  on*  tsd  tha 
•ama,  and  that  oat  of  toil  ona  form,  all,  taa  lowaat  aa  vail  m  tha 
highaa^  an  dsral  t^tad  in  auch  a  manner  that  tha  lattar  paaa  thrauh 
tha  pKmanant  forma  ot  tha  foraar  traasitoTy  atagaa,  AriatotTa^ 
Halbr,  Ham^,  Kialmayw,  Aataaiuth,  and  many  othan  haTe 
*  titbir  madg  thu  obMmtioa  laoidaBtally.  or,  a^ciallj  the  lattar, 
hart  drawn  partienlar  ^tantioB  to  It,  ana  diawa  thauroa  raaolta 
«{  parmaaeat  Importuea  for  phyaiologj." 

Msckil  proceed*  to  ezonplify  th»  tkeni,  Uutfc  the  lower 
fomu  of  aninuli  repreient  itigae  in  the  oonne  of  the 
development  of  the  higher,  irit£  a  large  laiiee  of  illutra- 
tionfk  • 

After  comparing  the  Sahmanden  and  tlie  perenni- 
branchiate  UroMa  with  tha  Tidpda*  and  the  Fragi,  aiid 
mnneiating  -the  law  that  tiifr  mora  hi^ily  any  animal  ii 
organiied  the  inora  qoieUy  doee  it  peae  throng  the  lower 
etaga^  Hadcel  goes  on  to  ny — 

"  Trom  thaae  loveat  Tertebnta  to  the  highest,  and  to  tha  highaat 
forma  among  theae,  the  compariaon  batwaen  tha  embryonio  condi- 
tiona  of  the  higher  animala  and  the  adidt  atatea  of  thV.  lower  can 
ha  more  eompletrlj  and  thoroughly  iaatitated  than  if  fhenuray  ia 
eztanded  to  tha  Inrertabnta,  inumsch  u  tha  lattar  are  ia  many 
reapacta  conatracted  apoa  an  altogether  too  '<'"tiiiftiT  t^w ;  iadead 
they  often  differ  fVom  one  another  far  more  than  tha  loweit  rerte- 
brate  doea  from  the  higheet  mammal ;  yet  the  following  ffi^  '^"^ 
■how  that  the  compariaon  may  be  also  extended  to  them  with  intereat. 
In  facti  there  ia  a  period  when,  aa  Aristotle  long  ago  said,  the  em- 
byo  of  the  highest  animal  has  tiie  form  of  a  mere  warm,  and,  deroid 
of  internal  and  external  organization,  ia  merely  an  dmoat  strnc* 
tnrelea  lump  of  polypa-anbatance.  Kotwi.thataading  tha  ori^n  of 
onans,  it  atiU  for  a  certain  time,  by  raaaon  of  ita  want  of  an  mtar- 
oal  boay  dnlaton,  remains  worm  and  mollnak,  and  only  later  antan 
into  the  aariaa  of  tha  Tartabmta,  althongh  traces  of  the  Tertebral 
eolnma  area  in  the  earliest  peiiodi  tnwy  ita  olaim  to  a  place  in 
that  aerios."— dip.  cttL  pp.  ^  B. 

If  Heckel'i  propoeition  ie  n  far  qualified,  that  the  com- 
parieon  <rf  adult  with  ernhfyflguo  forme  ie  reitriated  within 
tha  limit!  of  (Mie'type  of  organiiation;  and,  if  it  ie  further 
recollected,  that  the  resemblance  between  the  permanent 
lower  form  and  the  embryomo  stage  of  a  higher  form  is 
not  epedal  bat  genera},  it  ie  in  entire  aocmiance  with 
modem  embiyol^ ;  elthongh  there  ie  no  branch  of 
biology  which  lies  grown  so  Urgelj,  and  imjprored  its 
methods  BO  much  since  Heokel's  time,  as  thuu  In  ita 
original  form,  the  doctrine  of  "arrert  of  deTebpmen^"  as 
adToeated  by  Geoffroy  Saint-Htlaire  and  Serrea,  was  no 
,  doubt  an  oreratatement  oT  the  case.  It  is  not  tme,  for 
example,  that  e  fiih  ia  a  reptile  aneated  in  its  derdopment, 
or  that  a  reptile  was  ever  a  fieh;  bat  it  is  true  that  the 
reptile  embtyo,  at  one  stage  of  ita  denlopmenti  is  an 
organism  which,  if  it  had  an  independent  eiietanee,  must 
be  daaaified  among  fidiea;  and  all  ue  organa  of  tiie  reptile 
pass,  ia  the  course  of  their  deTelopment,  through  conditions 
which  are  doeely  analogous  to  those  which  are  permaneDt 
in  some  fishes. 

4.  That  branch  of  Inology  which  ia  termed  Uwphology 
iia  a  commentary  upon,  and  expansion  of,  the  proposition 
that  widely  different  animals  or  plants,  and  widely  different 
parts  of  aaimals  or  plante,  are  constructed  upon  the  same 
plan.  From  the  rough  oomparia<u  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird 
■with  that  of  a  man  by  Balon,  in  the  sixteenth  century  (to 
go  no  further  back),  down  to  the  theory  of  the  limbs  and 
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the  theory  of  the  skull  at  the  present  day ;  or,  fn  'k 
first  demonstration  of  the  homologies  of  the  pub  c!  i 
flower  by  G.  F.  yftASt^  to  the  present  ^btnte  ulVi 
of  the  floral  oi^ans,  morphology  exhibits  a  cootinul  k 
Tance  towards  the  demonstration  of  a  foodunntil  il? 
among  the  seeming  diTereities  of  living  struetareL  ithi\ 
demonstration  has  been  compbtad  by  the  batX  tibEL 
ment  of  the  cell  theory,  which  inTolres  the  sdmudsr.  j 
primitire  conformity,  not  only  of  all  the  elemenUtjca 
tares  in  animals  ajid  plants  respectiTcIy,  bat  of  tkat : 
the  one  of  these  great  dinsions  of  Ujing  things  vrJitb  ' 
in  the  other.  No  a  priori  difficulty  can  be  said  to  rl. 
in  the  way  of  OTolution,  when  it  can  be  ilion  tkt  i 
animals  and  all  plants  proceed  by  modes  of  denlBiiKr 
which  are  similar  in  prindpla^  from  a  fundanrintilic.- 
plasmie  material  ■ 

5.  The  innnmsrable  casee  of  struetaiea,  which  in::: : 
ment&ry  and  apparentiy  nseless,  in  species,  the  doRiil' 
of  whi<^  possess  well  dereloped  and  fanetionallf  is^iax- 
homologous  structures,  are  readQy  intelligible  on  the 

of  evolution,  while  it  is  hard  to  conceiTO  their  nim  il' 
on  any  other  hypotiiesis.  However,  a  cautious  niB£| 
w21  probably  rather  explain  such  cases  deduetiTelj  ir.1 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  than  endeavour  to  m^joti 
doctrine  of  evolution  by  tiiem.  For  it  is  almost  ispoKi- 
to  prove  that  any  structure,  however  mdimenbrr,  i 
useleee — that  is  to  say,  that  it  plays  no  part  vhiUK : 
the  economy;  and,  if  it  ii  in  the  slightest  degmut 
there  is  no  reason  why,  on  the  hypothesis  of  direct  oori 
it  should  not  have  been  created.  Neveithelesa,  dr.L' 
edged  as  is  the  argunent  from  rudimentary  organs,  tki  i 
probably  none  which  has  produced  a  greater  effect  ii  p 
motiog  the  general  acceptance  of  the  tiieory  of  eTihtix 

6.  The  older  advocates  of  evolution  sought  k  ^ 
causes  of  ths  process  ezcludvely  in  the  inflsKa  L 
varying  conditions,  such  as  climate  and  etatioo,  ci 
bridiiatioD,  upon  living  forma.    Even  Treviranus  Uir' 
no  further  than  this  point.    Lamarck  introduced  Hi 
ception  of  the  action  of  an  animal  on  itself  as  k  {uU- 
produdng  modification.    Starting  from  the  vell-bf^ 
fact  that  the  habitual  use  of  a  limb  tends  to  itiit^ 
muscles  of  the  limb,  and  to  produce  a  greater  and  giu^ 
facility  in  using  it,  he  made  the  genersl  assanpticB  iti 
the  effort  of  an  animal  to  exert  an  organ  in  a  giTV  ^ 
tion  tends  to  devdop  the  organ  in  that  direction.  ^' 
little  consideration  showed  that,  though,  Lamu^ 
seized  what,  aa  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  tme  cause  of  dd^ 
tion,  it  is  a  cause  the  actaal  effects  of  which  an  ^-^ 
inadequate  to  account  for  any  considerable  modifiatka- 
animals,  and  which  can  have  no  inflaence  at  all  c  ^ 
vegetable  world ;  and  probably  nothing  contributeds 
to  discredit  evolution,  in  the  early  part  of  this  * 
the  floods  of  easy  ridicule  which  were  poured  sf*^' 
part  of  Lamarck's  speculation.    The  theory  d  u-'C'' 
selection,  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  was  anggeetedbf  j''-' 
in  1813,  and  farther  daborated  by  Matthew  ii'  - 
But  the  pregoaat  saggestions  of  these  writan 
practically  unnoticed  and  forgotten,  until  the  Use^'* 
independently  devised  and  promulgated  by  D&rri'^ 
Wallace  in  1658.  and  the  effect  of  its  public&iU" 
immediate  and  profound. 

Those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  evolntios, 
better  grounds  than  auch  as  are  offered  by  Lamarck -(^ 
author  of  that  particularly  unsatisfactory  book,  thi 

tht  Ifaiurat  Siriory  of  the  Creation,  and  who  ibs^ 
preferred  to  suspend  their  judgment  on  the  qnntiiA'^ 
in  the  principle  of  selective  bneding,  pnraued  in  ^1 
plicatiouB  with  marvellous  knowledge  and  skill  i^J 
win,  a  valid  explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  vandio'r 
races;  and  they  saw  clearly  that,  if  the  expUnvttos 
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■pply  to  species,  it  would  not  only  solre  the  problem  of 
their  evolation,  but  that  it  would  accooDt  for  the  facta 
of  teleology,  as  well  as  for  those  of  morphology ;  and  for 
the  persisteuce  of  some  forms  of  life  uachangod  through 
loDg  epocbB  of  time,  while  otheti  undergo  etnnparatiTely 
rapid  metamorphosis. 

flow  far  "  natural  selection  "  suffices  for  the  production 
of  species  remains  to  be  seen.  Few  can  doubt  Uiat,  if  not 
tho  whole  cause,  it  is  a  very  important  factor  in  that 
cperstion ;  and  that  it  must  play  a  great  part  in  the 
sorting  out  of  varieties  into  those  which  are  tnuuitory  and 
tbose  wltich  are  permanent. 

But  the  causes  and  conditions  of  variation  have  yet  to  be 
tlioroughly  explored ;  and  the  importance  of  natural  selec- 
tion will  not  be  impaired,  even  if  further  inquiries  should 
prove  that  variability  is  definite,  and  is  determined  in  certain 
directions  rather  than  in  others,  by  conditions  inherent  in 
that  which  varies.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  every  species 
tends  to  produce  varieties  of  a  limited  number  and  kind,  and 
that  the  effect  of  natural  sdectioa  is  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  some  of  these,  while  it  oppoaes  the  development  of 
others  along  their  predetermined  lines  of  modification. 

7.  No  truths  brought  to  light  by  Inoli^cal  investigation 
were  better  calculated  to  inspire  distmst  of  the  dogmas 
intruded  upon  science  in  the  name  of  theology,  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  distribution  of  ftTiimftU  and  plants  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Very  skilful  accommodation  was 
needful,  if  tho  linutation  of  sloths  to  South  America,  and 
of  the  omithorhynchns  to  Australia,  was  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  deluge ; 
and,  with  the  establishment  of  the  existence  of  distinct 
provinces  of  distribution,  any  serious  belief  in  the  peopling 
of  the  world  by  migration  from  Mount  Ararat  canu  to  ^n 
end. 

Under  these  dTcamstanees,  only  one  alternative  was  left 
for  those  who  denied  the  occurrence  of  evolution  ;  namely, 
the  anpposition  that  the  characteristic  animals  and  plants 
of  each  great  province  were  oeated,  ae  such,  within  the 
limit!  in -which  we  find  them.  And  as  the  hypothesis  of 
"specifio  centres,'*  thus  formnlatad,  waa  heterodox  from 
the  the(dogioal  point  of  view,  and  unintelligible  onder  its 
scientifio  aspect,  it  may  be  passed  over  without  further 
notice,  aa  a  phase  of  transition  from  fite  creational  to  the 
evolntional  hypothesis. 

8.  In  fae^  Uie  atrongBBt  and  moat  conelnstre  argnments 
in  £aTour  of  ertdntirai  are  thoaa  whidi  an  baaed  upon  the 
facts  of  get^phical,  taken  in  eoigonetiaii  with  those  of 
geological,  distribution. 

Both  Ur  Darwin  and  Hr  Wallace  lay  great  stress  on  the 
dose  relation  wUch  obtuns  between  the  existing  fauna 
of  any  regini  and  tbtA  of  the  immediately  antecedent 
geological  epoch  in  the  same  region;  and  rightly,  for  it  ia 
in  truth  inconceivaUe  lihat  then  ahontd  ha  no  genetic 
connection  between  the  twa  It  is  possible  to  pnt  into 
words  the  propoution,  that  all  the  animals  and  ^nts  of 
each  geological  epodi  were  annihilated,  and  that  a  new  set 
of  Tery  sii^r  forma  waa  eteated  for  the  next  epoch,  bnt 
it  may  be  donbted-if  any  me  who  ever  tried  to  tmm 
te  distinct  mental  image  of  this  procsss  of  spontaneons 
genention  on  the  groi^ert  aeal^  aver  realty  ucceeded  in 
realiziug  it 

Withui  the  last  twenty  years,  the  attention  of  tiie  beai 
pahsontologists  haa  been  withdrawn  from  the  hodman^ 
work  of  making  *'  new  species"  of  fossils,  to  the  sdentifie 
task  of  completing  onr  knowledge  of  individoal  speciea,  and 
tracing  out  the  suceossion  of  ue  fMrms  presented  by  any 
given  type  in  time. 

Those  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  of  the  natnre  and 
extent  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  these  qnestions  may 
oonsnlt  the  works  o£  BOtiai^,  Glandiy,  Kowalewsky, 


Marsh,  and  Uie  writer  of  the  present  article.  It  most 
suffice,  in  this  place,  to  say  that  the  successive  forms  of 
the  Equine  type  have  been  fully  worked  out;  while  those 
of  nearly  all  the  other  existing  lypea  of  Ungulate  mammals 
and  of  the  Camivora  have  been  nearly  aa  dosely  foUowed 
throogh  the  Tertiary  deposits ;  the  gradations  between 
birds  and  reptiles  have  been  traced ;  and  the  modifications 
undergone  by  the  Croeodtiia^  from  the  Triassic  epoch  to 
tile  present  day,  have  been  demonstrated.  On  the  evidence 
of  palaeontology,  the  evolution  of  many  existing  forms  of 
animal  life  from  their  predecessors  is  no  longer  an  hypo- 
thesis, but  an  historical  fact ;  it  is  only  the  natnre  of  the 
physiological  factors  to  which  that  erolntion  is  due  which 
is  still  open  to  discussion.  (t.  h.  h.) 

IL  Evolution  iir  Fhilosupbt. 

DefinUum. — The  modem  biological  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, which  regards  the  higher  forms  of  life  as  gradually 
arising  out  of  the  lower,  owes  its  chief  philosophic  signi- 
ficance to  the  fact  that  it  renders  de^te  and  precise 
one  port  of  a  general  theory  of  the  world  viewed  as 
an  orderly  succession  of  events  or  as  a  process  of  bo' 
coming.  This  theory  is  put  forward  as  an  answer  to 
one  of  the  two  problems  of  philosophy  conceived  as  an 
interpretation  of  real  existence.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
blems concerns  itself  with  what  may  be  called-  the  stati- 
cal aspect  o|  the  world,  and  inquires  into  the.  ultimate 
nature  of  all  reali^  (matter  and  mind),  viewed  as  coexistent 
and  apart  from  time.  The  second  problem  treats  <A  the 
dynamical  aspect  of  the  world,  and  has  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ceas  by  which  the  totally  of  things  haa  coma  to  be  what  il 
is,  and  is  still  being  traosformed.  It  is  this  latter  problem 
which  the  various  theoriee  of  evolution  seek  to  solve. 

The  most  general  meaning  of  evolution  may  be  defined 
as  follows :  Kvolution  includes  all  theories  respecting  the 
origin  and  order  of  the  world  which  regard  the  higher  of 
more  complex  forms  of  existence  aa  following  and  depentU 
ing  on  the  lower  and  simple  forms,  which  r^peaent  the 
course  of  the  world  as  a  gradual  tranution  from  the  inde- 
terminate to  the  determinate,  from  tho-vniform  to  the 
varied,  and  which  assume  the  cause  of  this  process  to  be 
immanent  in  the  world  itself  that  is  thus  transformed.  All 
theories  of  evolution,  properly  so  called,  regard  the  phyueol 
worid  as  s  gradual  progreea  from  the  simple  to  the  complex, 
look  upon  Uie  devdojuDent  of  organic  life  as  conditiaied  by 
that  of  Jiie  inorganic  world,  and  tow  the  eonm  id  mentu 
life  both  of  the  individualand  of  the  race  aa  correlated  with 
a  material  process.  Thia  definition  covers  nni^ilj  the 
principal  historical  syitems  bearing  the  name  tl  evtuntim,  at 
well  aa  others  whi^  have  hudly  oi  yet  been  choncteriMd 
by  this  title. 

It  is  dear  hy  thb  deflmtiMi  that  w»  cannot  now  pieii 
the  e^molc^iral  force  <rf  the  word,  Evolntfca  has  no 
doubt  often  been  coiuelved  as  on  unfolding  of  aonwthing 
aU«ady  oontained  in  tba  cwi^nal,  and  this  view  is  still  com' 
monly  ai^died  to  organic  evolntiott  both  ol  the  individual 
and  « the  species.  It  will  b<6  Ibnnd  that  otttain  metaphy- 
sical qpstems  of  evolution  imjdy  tins  idea  of  an-uifwUng 
of  something  existing  in  germ  w  at  least  potentisUy  in  the 
onteoedent.  On  tin  other  hand,  tiie  modon  do«mne  of 
evolution,  with  its  ideas  ol  etomsnts  iriiidi  canbine,  ukI  of 
causation  aa  toaaaformation  o<  energy,  does  not  nocostarily 
imply  this  notion.  It  mqr  be  remarked  Aot  eone  of  the 
arguments  brought  against  the  modem  doctrine  rest  on  the 
&llaciona  assumption  that  tin  word  is  stiU  nsed  in  its  efy- 
mological  sense,  and  that  eonseqiunti^  iSoa^  iriiidk  nrdvss 
must  contain  in  some  shape  f)^  is  W^^jg^iifolganio 
matter  must  contain  life  and  conBcionsneas) 

Evolntion  is  thus  almost  ^onymons  witti.^RigcBBB» 
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flwvgb  thiB  latter  tvm  ia  lUiuUjr  eoofined  to  procenei  of 
dflTolopmant  in  the  mml  u  diBtingiuBlied  from  tbs  physical 
world.  Forther,Uuiidea,aB]IIrSpeneerraniaTfci,hMrath«r 
a  solyoettTe  than  an  objective  eonrc^  nnce  it  points  to  en 
increased  «a7iM  in  existence  as  judged  hy  oar  feeling  At 
the  same  Ume^  masnmch  as  eonscaons  and  more  particolarly 
hnman  Ufa  ie  looked  on  bjr  the  evotnUonirt  M  the  hig^eat 
pliase  of  all  deTelofMnent^  and  unce  man's  development  is 
said  to  be  an  increase  in  irell-beine  and  happiness  we  do  not 
greatly  err  when  we  speak  evtmtion  as  a  transition  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  worse  to  the  better.  An* 
other  respect  in  which  the  whole  process  of  erdutim  may  be 
said  to  l»  a  progress  is  in  its  relation  to  oor  perceptiona  as 
terthetio  apectators,  the  higher  phases  of  the  process  being 
the  more  nried,  the  fnller,  and  the  more  perfect.  Apart 
from  these  sabjective  estimates,  eroIiUioii  is  first  of  aU  as 
a  whole  a  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  substitation  of  a  etnnplex  for  a  simple  fype 
of  existence ;  and  it  is  such  a  progress^  secondly,  in  ihe 
narrow  sense  of  organic  development  if  not  in  the  wider 
sense  of  cosmic  development,  iDasmuch  as  all  advance  im- 
plies a  larger  measure  of  adaptation  and  so  of  permanence. 

ProUm*  tolved  hy  Evolution. — The  hypotheeis  of  eroln- 
tion  aims  at  answering  a  nunber  of  questions  respecting 
the  becoming  or  genesis  of  things.  Of  these  the  fint  is  the 
problem  of  ezploioing  change,  that  is  to  say,  of  accoonting 
for  that  incessant  process  of  transformation  which  the 
world  manifests.  The  form  which  this  question  has  com- 
monly taken  is,  "  What  is  motion,  and  how  does  it  arise  t " 
The  second  inqniiy  relatea  to  the  fact<»  of  intelligible  order 
in.tha  world,  to  the  existence  of  ^neral  classes  of  things, 
including  minds,  of  universal  laws,  and  finally  to  that 
appearance  of  a  rational  end  towards  wliich  things  tend. 
TMrdly,  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  origin  of  organic 
beluga  which  appear  to  be  subordinated  to  different  prin- 
ciples from  those  which  control  inorganic  bodies.  Xastly, 
we  have  the  apparent  mystei^  of  a  genesis  of  conscions 
minds  in  dependence  oiT  physical  bodies.  These  are  the 
principal  inquiries  which  the  varioas  theories  of  evolution 
aim  more  or  less  completely  at  answering.  As  a  subordinate 
question,  we  may  mention  the  meaning  of  human  history, 
and  its  relation  to  physical  processes. 

Svolution,  Creation,  and  £matiaiton. — In  seeking  to 
answer  these  questions,  the  hypothesis  of  an  evolution  of 
the  cosmos  with  all  that  it  contains  competes,  in  part  at 
leaat|  with  two  other  principal  doctrines  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  world.  These  are  the  theory  of  direct  creation 
hj  a  personal  Dsity  and  that  of  emanation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  directly  anta- 
gonistic to  that  of  creation.  Just  as  the  biological  doctrine 
of  the  transmutation  of  species  is  opposed  to  that  of  special 
ereations,  so  the  idea  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  as  a  whole,  is  opposed  to  that  of  a  direct 
creative  volition.  It  substitutes  within  the  grouud  which 
it  coven  the  idea  of  a  natural  and  necessary  process  for 
that  of  an  arbitrary  volitional  process. 

The  theory  of  a  personal  Creator  answers  the  questions 
enumerated  above  by  referring  the  form  of  the  world  to  an 
act  of  direct  creation.  As  an  extreme  doctrine,  it  views 
matter  as  well  as  form  as  the  product  of  diviua  volition  ; 
in  a  modified  form,  it  conceiTea  the  Deity  as  simply 
fashioning  the  nnereated  material  of  the  world;  and  in  a 
still  more  restricted  form,  it  regards  the  universal  laws  or 
forms  which  are  impressed  on  ttiings  as  co-eternal  with  the 
Dmty.  Advandng  knowledge  has  gradually  limited  the 
sphere  of  direct  creative  activity,  by  referring  the  present 
order  of  the  world  to  the  actim  erf  secondary  canees. 
Hanc*  this  theory  only  now  competes  with  the  hypothesis 
of  en^ntion  at  one  or  two  pointi,  more  especially  the  pro- 
doetion  of  living  forma,  the  origin  of  the  haman  mind,  and 


tiie  natore  (tf  -Ustoiy,— «hiclt  last  is  oonodvad  u  somtlin 
conbroUedby  divinaaotionintheahifMofFrovideuca  Tlx 
qnastiMi  how  far  ths  doctrine  of  evolution,  in  ita  most  ar 
tended  and  dabmte  form,  absolutely  exdvdea  the  ides 
creative  actmty  need  not  be  dwelt  oa  here.  It  is  Nffidsit 
to  say:  that  the  theory  of  evolation,  by  assuming  so  intd- 
ligibla  and  adequate  piineii^  of  dmnge^  singly  dinuutK 
the  no^m  of  creation  from  those  regions  of  axistenci  to 
which  it  is  apjdied. 

Tbo  doctrine  nl  emanation,  which  had  its  ori^  in  tba 
East,  and  waa  developed  the  Neo^i^oiiist^  Qnoitia, 
and  Cabalists,  ia  a  philoso|uuc  traufbrmation  of  ths  idta 
of  an  original  oeation  of  the  world.  It  ngudm  the  woiU 
as  a  product  of  the  divine  nator^  and  so  far  U  is  a  i^axj 
of  ersatiOD.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ooncervea  of  this  ^ 
doction  as  necessary,  and  analogous  rather  to  a  phncil 
than  to  a  moral  actum.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  tht 
doctrine  of  evolation.  It  further  coincides  with  this  doctriu 
in  the  recognition  of  a  scale  of  existenca  It  diffen  fnm 
this  last  inaamnch  as  it  reverses  the  order  of  evolntioa,  bj 
making  the  original  stage  the  moet  perfect  and  all  lata 
stages  a  succession  of  d^radations.  In  one  respect,  tb« 
theory  of  emanation  has  a  curious  relation  to  that  of  eToin- 
tion.  -  As  we  have  aeen,  the  process  of  evolation  ia  fnn 
the  indeterminate  to  the  determinate.  This  is  often 
expressed  as  a  progress  from  the  nniveiaal  to  tbe  partioiiIiT. 
Thus  the  primordial  matter  assumed  by  the  eariy  Greek 
physicists  may  be  said  to  be  the  univenal  substance  ont  d 
which  partit^lar  things  aris&  The  doctrine  of  emaoatioo 
agun  regards  tiw  worid  u  a  {aocesa  of  particnhuintioB. 
Yet  the  resemblance  here  is  more  apparent  than  real  Hi 
universal  is,  as  Mr  Spencer  remarks,  a  sabjective  idea;  and 
the  general  forms,  exiatmg  antt  ret,  which  play  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  Greek  and  mediieval  philosophy,  do  ndii 
the  leaat  correspond  to  the  homogeneons  matter  of  &t 
phyucal.evohitionistBL  The  one  process  is  a  logical  open- 
tion,  the  other  a  pbfucaL  The  theory  <d  emanation,  vbieh 
had  its  source  in  certain  moral  and  religious  ideas,  timi 
first  of  all  at  explaining  the  origin  of  mental  or  spiiitn^ 
existence  as  an  effuence  from  the  divine  and  abaolute  tpiot 
In  t!M  next  place,  it  seeks  to  accoont  for  the  general  Iivi 
of  the  world,  for  the  universal  forms  of  existence,  as  ideai 
which  emanate  from  the  Deity.  By  some  it  was  developel 
into  a  complete  philoeophy  ol  the  world,  in  which  .matts 
itself  is  viewed  aa  the  loweat  emanation  from  the  abaolnte. 
In  this  form  it  standa  in  sharp  antithesis  to  the  doctrine  d 
evolution,  both  beoanae  the  former  views  the  world  oi 
particular  things  and  events  as  esaentially  onreal  ud 
illusory ;  and  because  the  latter,  so  far  as  it  goei^  looki  oo 
matter  as  eternal,  and  aeeks  to  explain  the  general  fonni  d 
things  as  we  p«ceive  them  by  help  of  simpler  assnmptiaiii. 
In  certain  theories  known  as  doctrines  of  emanation,  on); 
mental  existence  is  referred  to  the  absolute  soorce,  wliilc 
matter  is  viewed  as  eternal  and  distinct  from  the  diriDS 
nature.  In  this  form  the  doctrim  of  emanation  approaches, 
as  we  shall  see,  certain  forms  of  the  evolution  theory. 

Fomu  Ihetrint  0/  Evciutum. — Let  us  now  see  how  t^ 
doctrine  of  evolution -deals  with  the  problems  of  becomiog 
as  above  defined.  And  here  it  becomes  necesaaiy  to  dii- 
tiugulsh  between  different  ways  of  formulating  and  inter 
preting  the  idea  of  evolution.  The  various  modes  of  t» 
ceiving  and  interpreting  the  idea  of  a  natural  evolution  of 
things  depend  on  the  answeia  given  to  three  prindjel 
questions  respeetit^;  the  natnre  and  eausea  of  tiie  ihochi 
Theae  are : — L  How  far  is  the  {woeeaa  a  real  otynHin 
onet  IL  What  ia  the  nature  of  tiiat  rnli^  which  obIm 
the  contend  so  to  spea^  of  the  process  of  evchdioot 
m  How  is  the  process  effected  . 

1  First  of  all.  vcq-^^  ^«9^>m(^  *• 
reality  of  the  process  of  beGomm^genaratim,Mid  tranav 
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nutuw.  OothftonendBwehaTeilisMctrunanewof  tkeEl«a- 
tics,tlkitUitre  ii  no  such  thing  ai  eluiig«  or  indiridiul  object, 
that  Ral  being  ii  me  and  imoluDgcable,  and  tlk»t  what  ap> 
pern  lik<  the  formation  uid  dartrnction  of  things  is  an  iUa- 
sion  of  the  tenaee.    At  the  other  extreme  we  have  the  Tiev 
th&t  all  ntli^  eoDiiiti  io  the  proeaas  of  becoming,'  or  aelf- 
reiluatioD,  and  that  nothing  peniite  aaT6  thia  law  of  evoln* 
tioD  itieli  Between  theae  two  extreme*  thwn  Ue  a  number 
of  intermediate  ooneeptiona,  aa  that  of  a  Tarying  and  pro- 
gresaire  activity,  of  a  penistent  force,  or  of  a  gradaal 
manifeatatbn  of  an  unchanging  rohetanoei    The  reoUtj 
of  the  fxocmi  ia  riewed  in  a  peculiar  tight  from  tlw 
Btand-pdnt  of  modem  Sabjeotire  Idealiim,  which  regard* 
time  aa  nothing  but  a  mental  form.    It  ia  to  be  added 
that  the  prooesa  of  oosmie  OTolotioa  maj  preaent  different 
degreea  of  reality.    Thna  to  the  ancient  atomista  the  real 
pert  of  the  iHTOceae  ia  the  combination  of  atoms.  There 
is  no  abaolnte  generatioa  or  deatruction  of  things.  Further, 
the  evolation  of  the  world  of  aeuaible  qnalitiea  i(eolonr,  Aa) 
of  things,  is  iUnaory,  and  has  onlj  a  anbjectiTe  exirtence 
in  our  aenaations.  The  modern  sdentifio  dootrine  ot  eroln- 
tion  carries  oat  this  riew  of  its  realitj,  both  by  ita  oon- 
ceptioD  of  the  material  world  as  objectiTely  real  onl/  in 
its  forces  and  morementa,  and  hy  ita  doctrine  of  the 
lonaerration  of  energy,  which  teaehee  that  amid  all  change 
ind  transformation  there  is  aomething  (thoogh  mot  necea- 
larily  a  metaphyaical  thing)  which  persiata. 
II.  Secondly,  the  view  of  evolution  will  vary  according 

0  the  conception  of  that  anbetance  or  real  thing  which 
inters  into  the  process  and  constitutes  ita  eaaential  ocmtent 
Ve  have  aaid  that  the  problems  of  being  and  becoming 
sMf  and  Jt^ri)  are  distinct,  yet  they  cannot  be  diacnsaed  in 
lerfeet  isolation.  More  particularly  our  idea  of  becoming 
aust  be  determined  by  our  notion  of  that  existing  reality 
rhich  nnderiiea  the  proceaa. 

It  fallows  from  onr  defiDttara  of  evdntion  that  ita  mun 
robl«n  is  to  ooncuve  of  material  and  msntal  develojment 

1  their  mutual  relation.  Then  are  variona  ways  of  effeet- 
ig  this  result  Hnt  of  all,  the  material  and  the  mental 
lay  be  regarded  from  adnalistic  |toint  of  view  perfectly 
iatinet  kinda  of  reality.  Atxordug  to  this  view,  phyaic^ 
rolation  l9  taking  place  in  the  iwwganie  worid,  and 
lental  evolntion  as  unfolded  in  man's  hiitoiy,  are  two 
acoDuected  proceaaes.  Further,  the  fact  of  th^  eorrela- 
oD  in  organic  development  must  either  be  left  unexplained 
together,  or  can  only  be  refened  to  the  arbitrary  action 

some  anpernataral  power. 

Opposed  to  thia  dnalistie  conception  of  radity  ttere  are 
a  fflooistie  oouoeptiona,  wUeh  oo&eehre  of  all  parts  <rf  the 
ocass  of  arolntion  as  homogeneona  and  IdraticaL  Of 
Me  the  first  is  the  materialistic,  whicli  aasomes  but  one 
batauce,  and  regards  mind  as  bnt  a  property  or  particular 
LDifeatation  of  matter.  On  thia  view,  mental  evolution 
aimply  one  phase  of  motnialf  and  tha  whole  eourae  of 
snaio  evxilntlon  maj  be  deaoibed  as  a  production  Of  mind 
t  of  matter. 

The  next  mou'atio  conception  is  the  apiritnalistii^  which 
inmea  but  one  anhatanca — mind,  and  resolvs*  the  reality 
tha  matorial  world  into  a  aidritoal  prindplei^  Aflctwding 
thia  my  of  looking  at  the  world-proeeaa,  material  and 
mtal  elation  are  bnt  two  oontinnona  phases  of  one 
.ritaal  movemenL  From  the  operation  oS  inanimate 
bare  up  to  human  histoij  it  ii  tha  same  apiritoal  reali^ 
ich  maaifasta  itself. 

Finally,  tiun  ia  the  monistio  conception  in  tiie  narrow 
dem  aenae,  via,  that  which  views  the  material  end  the 
otal  aa  two  aidea  of  one  and  the  same  reality.  Accord- 

Of  eovTM,  tbn*  to  «  tniulUott  from  th*  dtudtotto  thmry  to  tlis 
ritaallafUa  la  tbaMdootiiiiM  iridsh  ftllow  a  oartaia  teali^ta  mattar, 
<»U7  •«  aonwUilnc  daed  or  azUUng  potaatlaPj. 


ing  to  tikis  view,  phydeal  erolntiaa  aa  nuBifeated  in  the 
material  world,  aind  mental  evolution  aa  aeen  in  human  life, 
may  each  be  regarded  as  a  twoaided  proeaea  The  firat  ia 
aimply  that  part  of  the  process  in  which  the  material  aide 
ia  most  oonapieuoua ;  the  aecond,  that  in  which  the  mental 
aide  ia  ao.  Thia  monistie  conception  shows  itaelf  in  a  num- 
ber of  forms, — from  the  crude  semi-vythologieal  conception 
of  a  cosmic  organism  or  world-aaimal,  which  ia  at  once  body 
and  aonl,  up  to  the  mel^^hjwsal  doctrine  itf  on*  snbstauee 
with  two  attribntea- 

IIL  In  the  third  plaoe^  tha  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  will  vary  according  to  the  conception  of  the  force 
or  activity  which  effects  the  process.  This  point,  tiioogh 
eloaaly  rdated  to  the  last,  is  not  identldil  with  it  It  ia 
one  tiling  to  nndeiatand  uJuU  it  is  that  evolves  itaelf, 
another  thing  to  comprehend  hot*  the  proceaa  ia  brought 
about  The  latter  pomt  is  of  even  greater  importance  for 
atudying  the  various  theories  of  erolntiou  than  the  former. 

There  are  two  atrongly  contrasted  modes  of  viewing  all 
action  or  ehangOb  The  first  is  drawn  from  the  region  of 
physical  events,  and  views  the  change  aa  conditioned  by 
antecedenta  or  efBcient  canoea  This  way  of  looking  at 
change  gives  the  mechanical  view  of  evolution.  The  second 
ia  drawn  'from  the  region  of  onr  eonacioua  volitiona  regarded 
as  themselves  undetermined  by  anteoedent  causes,  and  con- 
ceives of  change  as  related  to  and  determined  by  aomj  end 
or  purposei  Thia  gives  the  teleological  view  of  evolution. 
AltiioQgh  there  is  a  natural  affinity  between  the  mechanical 
and  the  materialistic  coaeeptioa  of  evolution  on  the  one 
inde^  and  between  the  teleological  and  the  spiritnaliatio  on 
the  other,  they,  are  not  exactiy  co-eztenaive.  The  teleologi- 
cal view  does  no  doubt  imply  the  acceptance  of  a  epintoal 
or  qnam-epiritnol  principle ;  it  refers  the  form  and  order 
of  the  world  to  the  action  of  an  intelligence  (conadona  or 
naconacioufl)  which  combines  particular  events  as  means 
to  some  compcehenaivs  and.  lie  mechanical  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  acceptonc*  of  a 
material  prindple  as  the  one  reality.  It  ia  applicable  to 
mind  a*  waU  as  to  body.  Thus,  on  tiie  determinist  theory, 
mental  development  is  as  mndi  a  mechanical  process  as 
physical  development 

Adopting  this  distinction  between  the  nechauieal  end 
teleological  conception  of  evolution  aa  the  aaaeotial  one,  we 
may  roughly  oIobbUj  the  vtriona  ayatems  of  evolution  under 
the  three  heads  : — (a),  those  in  which  the  mechanical  view 
predominates ;  {t),  those  in  which  the  teleological  view  pre- 
dommates ;  and  (e),  those  in  whidi  the  two  liews'are  oom- 
bined  in  aoma  larger  conceptioik 

(a)  Tha  mechanieal  interpretation  may  first  of  all  be  etmi* 
binad  with  a  dualistlo  theory.  Such  would  be  Deseartes'B 
doctrine  of  evolntion  if  it  Imd  been  fully  worked  ont  on  it* 
mental  aide;  It  ha*  b*en  obaarvad,  howevw,  that  the 
mechamcal  view  is  naturally  allied  to  the  materialiatie 
theory.  Systems  U  endntioa  which  ariae  out  of  tiiia  com- 
bination seek  to  taaolve  all  a^eonnce  oi  order  and  pntpoae 
in  tlw  physical  wotld  into  the  combined  effect  of  elementary 
foreea  or  aetionL  Tiuf  adopt  a  mechanical  conception  of 
organic  bodies  and  HuAr  proeasses.  Finally,  they  segud 
mantel  and  its  evolntion  aa  a  proceaa  of  combinatieo 
Bxaetly  analogon*  to  that  of  physical  ev<dntaon  and  closely 
correlated  with  a  certain  mode  of  thii  process.  In  this 
way  they  lead  to  a  materialistic  conception  of  man's  origin 
and  devdopment  as  conditbned  by  physical  dicumatanc'i 
and  organic  changes. 

^Hiis  thorough-going  materialistic  way  of  viewing  the 
origin  and  formatioa  of  the  world  fioda  its  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  genesis  at  conscious  Ufe.  Hence  it  ha* 
from  th*  earliest  been  modified  in  o^OHf^d"!^ 
ao  as  to  nrovida  a  primordiu  RKt^fi^^f^raaciqAa^ 
thonght  withont  however,  abandoning  a  strictiy  mediaui^ 
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cal  viflw  d  the  [woeeia.  Tht  fint  and  erade  form 
in  which  ifau  modification  preeenta  itaelf  is  that  of 
an  original,  thin,  quasi-material  lubetance  (aa  ether), 
which  may  aerre  aa  the  raw  material,  ao  to  speak,  of 
iDdiridual  minds.  The  formation  of  these  minde,  howeTer, 
ia  regarded  as  a  strictly  mechanical  procaaa,  and  related  to 
that  of  phyaical  erolntion  in  tiie  narrow  aenaa  This 
theory  of  the  origin  of  mental  existeuoe  deariy  approaches 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  emanation  already 
referred  to.  We  have  only  to  conceive  of  the  primordial 
mental  snbstance  as  the  infinite  being,  transcending  onr 
finite  world,  and  the  doctrine  becomes  one  of  emanation. 
The  eecond  modification  of  this  view  oonsists  in  the  theory 
that  all  parts  of  matter  are  endowed  with  aenaibiUty,  but 
that  the  senaations  are  not  themaeWes  (as  teleologioal  fac- 
tors) the  prodnctive  force  in  the  process,  bnt  are  rather  the 
appendages  of  the  real  factora.  The  world  forma  itaelf 
according  to  strictly  mechanical  lawa  of  combination,  and 
the  erolntion  of  the  various  grades  of  mind  in  the  organio 
region  takes  place  by  a  composition  of  elementary  feelings 
exactly  similar  to  the  process  of  material  combination. 

Before  leaving  the  systems  which  are  baaed  on  the 
mechanical  view,  a  bare  allnsion  mnst  be  made  to  a  recent 
pi^;estion  that  all  things  oonaiat  uUimately  of  mental  snb- 
•tance  ^"mind-stnff'^,  which  eombinea  itaeU  both  in  the 
materiu  iforld  and  in  the  region  d  oonadoui  nind  accord- 
ing to  stoictly  machauieal  principles. 

(b)  The  aeoond  mods  of  Ti«wjng  the  ymetm  of  •volntion 
snbordinataa  the  idea  of  phyiical  canaa  to  that  of  final 
oanssb  The  foieo  whiob  eSects  tiie  eoBtiDoal  production 
and  ttanaformation  of  things  ia  ooneund  of  more  or  lesa 
diatuudj  after  die  analog  of  a  ntional  ifflpniae  towards 
an  end,  and  the  woetm  is  regarded  u  datanunflfl  or  eon- 
ditioned  by  this  elottent  of  porpoaa. 

This  teleologio^  view  of  mlation  nt^  bo  foiiud  in  a 
anmbw  d  lyrtenis  of  nafcon^  whieh  look  oa  the  owterial 
world  aa  at  onoa  bodily  and  lital  or  qnritnal,  thoo^  it  is 
often  diffleolt  to  nay  whether  any  partienlar  ^jilem  abonid 
be  flailed  daaliatie  ormoniatio  (va  the  narrow  sansa),  Thna 
we  have  the  aTolntion  of  tha  phyrieal  world  lafsned  to  a 
vital  prindple  whieh  perradea  all  matter,  and  of  which  the 
•saential  nature  la  prodnetiTity,  tp  a  foimatiTo  plaatie 
prino!]^  whioh  nonlda  tha  dead  material  into  varions 
ahapea,  to  an  oi^aniriag  ooonio  force^  and  ao  on.  In  all 
these  eoneeptiona,  which  appear  to  aim  more  especially  at 
an  azplanadon  of  oiganie  forma  and  life,  the  element  of 
purpose  appears  in  a  nascent  shape.  Katnre  ia  peiaonified 
as  a  worker  who  aims  nnoonseionsly  and  inatinctiTely  at 
some  dimly  descried  end,  such  aa  the  most  variooa  prodne- 
tion,  the  progreaaiTe  manifestation  of  life,  and  ao  m.  In  soma 
of  these  systems,  notably  in  the  Aristotelian,  the  genesis  of 
eonsdoua  mind  ia  explained  along  with  that  of  o^nic  life 
by  means  oi  the  snpposition  that  mind  is  but  the  formative 
principle  of  the  individaal  organiam. 

The  idea  of  purpose -becomes  more  definite,  and,  at  the 
tame  time,  a  farther  step  ia  taken  towards  the  ezplaQation 
of  mental  Ufa  aa  a  development  out  of  physioal,  in  thoaa 
systeipa  which  prctjeot  a  distinct  spiritual  jmnelple  into 
nature.  The  way  in  which  this  ia  frequently  done  is  by 
meauB  of  the  theory  of  a  worldnMul  which  animates  the 
whole  of  the  material  world  and  direota  all  parts  of  ita 
evolutiod.  When  this  spiritual  principle  is  regarded  not 
only  aa  the  formative  forces  but  also  aa  the  snbetantial 
source  of  conscious  mental  life,  which  has  eternally 
coexisted  with  matter,  we  have,  as  already  remarked,  a 
pantheistic  conception  of  evolution  which,  like  another  and 
cognate  conception  already  referred  to,  approximates  to 
one  form  of  the  rmanatioQ  theory. 

Tha  full  development  of  this  nay  of  regarding  tbe  world 
^auu  an  evuiuiioB  uthH  work  d  a  spiritnal  principla  aiming 


towards  an  end  is  to  be  found  in  eertain  doebiwut 
Objeotire  Idealism,  which  resolve  all  material  existence  uto 
a  mode  of  mental  ezietence — will  and  thought  Ttw 
theories  clearly  simplify  the  conception  of  evolotioii  to  tbi 
utmost,  by  the  identification  both  of  the  eubetaatiil  mlitj 
which  enters  into  all  parts  of  the  world-procen,  ud  of  tit 
rationale  of  all  parts  of  tbe  process  itself.  In  tbe  ijttim 
now  referred  to,  the  mechanical  idea  ia  wholly  takaa  sf 
into  the  teleologicaL  Purpose  is  the  highest  law  of  thup. 
and  it  is  one  purpose  which  maoifeata  itaelf  Uuongli  ili 
stagea  of  the  world's  evolution, — in  the  region  of  inorguk 
nature,  of  organic  life,  and  of  human  history.  The  tni 
genesis  of  conscious  life  is  explained  aa  a  particular  mourat 
in  this  process.  In  some  spiritualistic  systems  en  itimyi 
is  made  to  combine  the  mechanical  (canaaljandtelBologij 
ideas  under  the  notion  of  logical  development.  t«t  u  i 
rale  the  teleologioal  way  of  eooowving  the  process  prsk- 
minataa 

(e)  The  systems  whieh  seek  to  combine  the  tsleokgiti) 
and  the  mediauical  view  of  evolntion  are  for  the  moit  put 
based  on  the  monistio  idea  that  the  material  and  the  luitil 
are  two  equally  real  aspects  of  one  thin^  It  is  dur  tlat 
this  conception  of  reality  provides  a  way  of  dwag  jutict 
to  both  modes  of  looking  at  evolnUon.  In  this  mianitk 
aystema  now  spoken  of  are  able  to  regard  all  parts  of  mjg- 
tion  aa  identinl  in  nature,  being  alike  links  in  a  cbuD  d 
purpoaefol  effects. 

niia  way  of  regarding  the  wuid  in  ita  proeeas  d  snb 
tin  will  vary  according  to  tihe  partinlar  view  of  ttaw 
raalify  underlying  material  and  mentd  ^unomana  Iki 
we  may  have  a  universaliatio  ooneaption  of  avidotioB  ■ 
the  twoaided  activity  of  one  undivided  anbalaaoa  THi* 
idea  paaaee  easily  into  a  panthnatic  view  of  Oa  vodit 
proceea  an  datermiiied  bj  a  divine  reaaon  which  ii  ^ 
the  ptincipla  M  neeeaaity.  In  the  aeoood  plao^  wsb^ 
have  an  udividiiaKBtie  etmoaptioa  of  thia  two-aided  prom 
according  to  which  the  world  ariaea  oat  <rf  tha  uaeauist 
activity  of  aa  indaflnite  number  of  elomanta  endowed  vitb 
minion  ud  senaationt  and  ao  comprdianding  a  meeliuiiil 
and  a  teletdogical  fketor.  It  baa  already  been  lemuk^ 
however,  tJiat  thia  ceaieeptioD  may  be  eombitted  with  i 
strictly  mechanical  view  d  ovolutioiL 

Sittorf  qf  tk«  Idea  ^  iTmlv^um.— Tha  doctriae  <d 
evolution  in  ita  fituahed  and  definite  form  ia  a  nodtn 
product    It  required  for  its  formation  an  amoiut  at 
seientifie  knowledge  which  could  only  be  very  gtadoiil; 
acquired.    It  ia  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  deerly  debtJ 
and  ayatematio  presentationa  of  the  idea  among  sbonI 
writera.    On  the  other  hand,  nearly  aU  ayatams  of  plul» 
aopl^  have  discnased  the  problems  underlying  evolatics. 
Such  queetions  as  the  origin  of  the  coemoa  aa  a  whol^ 
production  of  organio  beings  and  of  conscious  minds, 
the  meaning  of  the  observable  gradee  d  creati<», 
from  tha  dawn  of  epecnlation  ooenpiad  men'a  minds;  vi 
tike  answers  to  theeequesUtma  often  imply  a  vague  not 
nition  of  the  idea  of  a  gradual  evdution  of  tluDft 
Accwdingly,  in  tracing  the  antecedents  of  the  modus 
philosopluc  doctrine  we  shall  hare  to  ^ance  at  most  of  tt) 
principal  aystema  of  cosmology,  andeut  and  modero. 
aince  in  theae  systems  the  two  inquiriee  ioto  the  ai* 
fisri  of  the  world  are  rarely  distingniahed  with  any  pnciiiA 
it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate  very  briefly  the  general 
linea  of  the  system  so  far  as  they  are  neceaeaiy  for  nndf 
standing  their  bearing  on  the  problems  of  evolntion. 

MythotogietU  Interprttation. — The  problem  of  the  origa 
of  the  world  was  the  first  to  engage  man's  apMoj*^ 
activity.     Nor  was  this  line  of  inquiry  pursued  lispv 
aa  a  step  in  the  more  practical  problem  of  mu's 
deatiny.  The  order -af  odeae  observ^aJn^hildrsD 
gests  the  redaction  that  man  bagu^to  diseui  '->- 
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"  wKeDce  *"  of  eziBtenea  before  tbe  "  whither."  At  fint, 
u  ta  the  cue  of  the  child,  the  problem  of  the  genesis 
of  thingii  wts  cooceiTed  ftDthropomorphicall^ :  the  qnes* 
turn  "  How  did  the  world  arise  t "  first  shaped  itself 
to  the  human  mind  nnder  the  form  "  Who  made  the 
world  t "  As  long  a«  the  problem  was  eoaceiTed  in  this 
■imple  manner  there  was,  of  course,  no  room  for  the  idea 
of  a  necessary  self-conditioned  evolution.  Yet  the  first 
indistinct  germ  of  anch  an  idea  appears  to  emerge  in  com- 
bination with  that  of  creation  in  some  of  tile  ancicDt 
systems  of  theogonj.  (See  article  CosuoaoirT.)  Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  myth  of  the  ancient  Parsees,  the  gods 
Onnoi  and  Ahriman  are  aaid  to  eTolve  themselres  out  of  a 
primordial  matter.  It  may  be  anpposed  that  these  cmdo 
fsneiea  embody  a  dim  recognition  of  tbe  physical  forces 
and  objects  personified  under  the  forms  of  deities,  and  a 
mde  attempt  to  account  for  their  genesis  as  a  natural  pro- 
cess. These  first  unscientific  ideas  of  a  genesis  of  the  per- 
manent  objects  of  nature  took  as  their  pattern  the  proceaa 
of  organic  reproduction  and  development,  and  this,  not 
only  because  tliese  objects  were  reguded  as  penonalitiea, 
but  also  because  this  particular  mode  of  becoming  would 
meet  impress  these  early  obserren.  This  same  way  of 
looking  at  the  origin  of  ttie  material  world  is  illustrated  in 
the  Egyptian  notion  of  a  cosmic  egg  out  of  which  iianea 
the  god  (Phta)  who  creates  the  world. 

Indian  PhUotophy. — Passing  from  mythology  to  specula- 
tion properly  bo  called,  we  find  in  the  early  aystema  of 
philosophy  ot  India  theories  of  emanation  which  approach 
in  some  respects  the  idea  of  evolution.  Brahma  is  conceived 
as  tha  eternal  aelf-existent  being,  which  on  its  material 
nde  unfolds  itself  to  the  worid  by  gradually  ctmdetmng 
itaelf  to  material  objects  through  the  gradations  of  ether, 
fire,  water,  earth,  and  the  elements  At  the  aame  time 
this  etaro^  being  is  conceived  ai  the  aU>ambnunng  wprid- 
■onl  bam.  which  emanatea  the  hiwmreby  of  individiul  aonli. 
In  tha  later  system  of  emanation  of  Sanhlya  there  ie  »  more 
maifcad  approach  to  a  materialialio  doctrine  of  avolntion. 
If,  wa  are  told,  we  follow  the  ehain  of  canaes  far  anou^ 
back  WB  reach  unlimited  eternal  creative  nature  w  matter: 
Out  ftf  this  "  ininelpal  thing"  or  "original  natare"  all 
material  and  smritoal  existence  isma%  and  into  it  will 
retnm.  Yet  this  primordial  eteativa  nature  U  endowed 
with  ToUtiou  with  regard  to  ita  own  development  Ita  fint 
emanation  as  plastic  nature  euntains  the  original  soul  or 
deity  out  of  whidt  all  individiul  lunla  isana. 

Sarly  Oreei  PAynpu/a— Fearing  Bttddhinn,  which, 
though  teaching  the  periodic  destruction  of  our  world  1^ 
fire^  itc,  does  not  seek  to  determine  the  ulUmate  coigin  of 
the  cosmos,  we  come  to  those  early  Oreek  physical  philoeo- 

Shers  who  distinctly  eet  themselves  to  eliminate  the  idea  of 
ivine  interfareaoe  with  tha  world  by  representing  its  origin 
■nd  changes  as  a  natural  proeees.  The  early  Ionian  physi- 
eiste,  including  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anazimenes, 
seek  t;  explain  the  world  as  generated  out  of  a  primordial 
matter  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  uaivetsal  support  <rf 
things.  This  substance  ia  endowed  with  a  generative  or 
tranamntative  force  ^  by  virtue  of  which  it  passes  into  a 
■aceession  of  forma  They  thus  resemble  modem  evoln- 
tioniets,  since  they  regard  the  world  with  its  infinite  variety 
of  forms  as  issuing  from  a  simple  mode  of  matter.  More 
eapeeially  the  eoemology  of  Anaximander  reeemblee  the 
modern  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its  conception  of  the  inde- 
terminate (rft  iwnpet)  out  of  which  the  particular  forms  of 
the  eoamoB  are  differentiated.  Again,  Anaximander  may  be 
aaid  to  prepare  the  way  for'  more  modem  conceptions  of 
material  evolution  by  regarding  hts  primordial  suhetance  as 

*  Aoeordlnc  to  VtUnrtg  (who  mIIs  tlulr  mtsmsByloiclimL  Huf 
all  eoDsiiVKlef  this  wttvaintsl 


eternal,  and  by  looking  on  all  generatiou  as  altematibg  with 
destraction,  each  step  of  the  process  being  of  course  simply 
a  transformation  of  the  indestructible  substance.  Once 
more,  the  notion  that  this  indeterminate  body  contaiut 
potentially  in  itself  the  fundamental  contraries — hot,  cold, ' 
^c., — by  the  excretion  or  evolution  of  which  definite  auV 
stances  were  generated,  is  clearly  a  forecasting  pt  that 
antithesis  of  potentiality  and  actuality  which  from  Aristotle 
downwards  has  been  made  the  basis  of  so  many  theoriee  of 
development  In  conclusion,  it  is  noteworthy  that  though 
resorting  to  utterly  fanciful  hypotheses  respecting  tbe  order 
of  the  developoient  of  the  world,  Anaximander  agrees  wi^ 
modem  erolutioniata  in  conceiving  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
arising  out  of  an  aggregation  of  diffused  matter,  and  in 
assigning  to  organic  life  an  origin  in  the  inorganic  materials 
of  tiie  primitive  earth  (pristine  mud).  The  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes,  who  unites  the  conceptions  of  a  determinate 
and  indeterminate  original  substance  adopted  by  Thalea  and 
Anaximander  in  the  bypothesis  of  a  primordial  and  all-' 
generating  air,  is  a  clear  advance  on  these  theories,  inas- 
much as  it  introduces  the  scientific  idea  of  condensation  and 
rarefaction  as  the  great  generating  or  transforming  agencies. 
For  the  rest,  his  theory  ia  chiefly  important  as  eropbasiring 
the  vital  charactec  of  the  original  subetanoe.  The  primor- 
dial air  ia  coi  ceived  as  animated.  Anaximenes  seems  to 
have  inclined  to  a  view  of  cosmic  evolution  as  throughout 
involving  a  quasi-spiritual  factor.  This  idea  of  tiie  air  as 
the  original  principle  and  source  of  life  and  intelligence  is 
maeh  more  -Jearly  expressed  by  a  later  writer,  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia.  Diogenee  made  thia  conception  of  a  vital  and 
inteUigwt  air  the  ground  ct  a  taleological  view  of  climatic 
and  atmoapherio  phenomeiUL  It  ia  noteworthy  that  ha 
sought  to  eetaUish  the  identic  of  orgaaie  and  ino^ania 
matter  by  help  of  the  facts  of  vagetal  and  animal  nu^ 
ti«i.  Dioganss  distinctly  tai^t  that  tha  wwld  ia  cf 
finite  durationf  and  will  be  renewed  out  of  the  primitiTa 
aubstSDce. 

Fythagoreant — We  may  pass  hy  that  oonoua  mode  tl 
conceiving  the  world  aa  a  devclopmant  ont  of  numbers 
regarded  as  active  principles  whldi  was  adopted  by  the 
I^rthagorean%  rinoe  ik  is  too  ramots  fr«B  modem  eooeep' 
cosmic  evolntum.' 

JSleaHes. — The  Eleaties^  Xenophans^  Farmenids^  and 
Zeno  need  to  be  referred  to  here  simply  on  the  gnraad  td 
their  denial  of  all  plnnlify  and  individuality  in  o^eota  and 
of  any  real  process  of  ehange^  devaknnnen^  or  truisforma- 
tion  in  the  wwld.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  both 
Xent^hanes  uid  Fannenides  have  their  way  of  regarding 
the  origin  of  tiw  caejDos  and  of  animal  and  human  life, 
though  these  coqjecturee  are  put  forward  as  matters  of 
"  opinion,"  havug  to  do  with  tbe  illnaory  impreesione  of 
the  senses  only. 

Heraditui. — Hie  next  Greek  thinker,  Hermclitus,  de- 
serves a  prominent  place  in  a  history  of  tiie  idea  of  evolu- 
tion. This  writer  distinctly  sides  with  the  Ionian  phyu- 
dsta,  aa  against  the  Eleatics,  by  asserting  the  reality  of 
motion,  change,  and  generation.  He  difiars  from  the 
former,  aa  Qroto  ohserves,  by  regarding  the  problem  of 
change  raUier  as  one  of  ontology  than  of  physics. 
Heraolitua  ooneeivea  of  the  incessant  process  of  flux  in 
which  all  things  are  involved  aa  consioting  of  two  sides  <» 
moments — generation  and  decay — which  are  regarded  as  a 
confluence  of  opposite  streams.  In  thos  making  tranaidon 
or  change,  viewed  as  the  identity  of  existence  and  nm- 
existence  the  leading  idea  of  hie  system,  Heraolitus  aatiei> 
pated  in  some  measaxe  Hegel's  peenUar  doctrine  of  cvoIih 
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tioD  as  a  dbleotio  process.'  At  fclie  same  time,  we  may  find 
expressed  in  figaratiTe  langnoge  the  germs  of  thonghts 
wlUch  enter  into  still  newer  doctrines  of  erolntioo.  For 
example,  the  notion  of  coiifiict  (iroXc/u>$)  as  the  father  of 
*  atl  things  and  of  harmony  as  arising  out  of  a  onion  of  dis- 
cords,' aad  again  of  an  endearour  by  individual  things  to 
maintain  themselves  in  permanence  against  the  universal 
process  of  destruction  and  renovation,  canuot  but  remind 
one  of  certain  fundamental  ideas  in  Mr  Darwin's  theory  of 
evolution.  According  to  Grote,  it  ia  doabtfnl  how  far 
Heraclitus  intended  to  supply  by  his  idea  of  fire  a  physical, 
as  distinguished  from  a  metaphysical,  doctrine  of  the  vorld- 
process, 

Bmpedodet, — Empedocles  took  an  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  modem  conceptions  of  physical  evolution  by 
teaching  that  all  things  arise,  not  by  transformations  of  some 
immitive  form  of  matter,  but  by  varions  combinations  of  a 
number  of  permanent  elements.  Further,  by  maintaining 
that  the  elements  are  continually  being  combined  and 
separated  by  tlw  two  forces  love  and  hatred,  irhich  appear 
to  r^tresent  in  a  figurative  way  the  phyucal  forces  of 
attraction  and  repnlaion,  Empedodea  may  be  aaid  to  have 
made  ft  considerable  advance  in  the  conatonefebnof  the  idea 
(rf  erdution  aa  a  strictly  medianical  pcoceaa.  It  nwy  be 
obcerved,  too,  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  compact 
mass  {tphajiii)^  in  which  love  (attraction)  is  supreme,  has 
soma  onriooB  praits  of  nmilui^  iOj  and  contrast  viih, 
that  notion  at  a  primiliTB  nebnlona  matter  with  wlucli  the 
modem  doctrine  (tf  coBmio  ertdntion  naoaily  acta  out 
Empedoeles  tries  to  eoqtlmn  the  gene^  of  organic  beings 
and,  aeGording  to  lAnge,  antieipateB  the  idea  of  Mr 
Darwin  that  ad^>tations  abonnd,  beeaiue  it  is  thmr  nature 
to  perpetuate  themselves.  He  further  reco^uzes  a  pro- 
gren  in  tJie  prodnotion  of  vegetable  and  animal  ibmu> 
thon^  this  port  of  his  theory  is  e— entially  onuto  and 
unsdentifiG.  More  important  in  relation  to  the  modem 
problems' of  evolution  is  his  thoroo^y  matMialistte  way  of 
expluniitg  the  origin  of  sensation  and  knowledge  by  help 
of  his  peculiar  hypothesis  of  effluvia  and  pcma.  The  sup> 
position  thiU  sensation  thus  rests  on  a  material  jj^roccas  of 
abeorptioa  from  aztemsl  bodies  natmally  led  np  to  the 
idea  that  plants  and  even  inorganic  snbstancea  are  pre- 
ci^ent,  and  so  to  an  indistinct  recognition  of  oi;ganic  life 
as  a  aeide  of  intelligence. 

Anaxagorat. — The  doctrine  of  Homoemenes,  propounded 
by  Anaxagoras,  agrees  with  that  of  Empedoeles  in  assign- 
ing the  origin  of  things  to  combinations  andrediatributions 
of  certain  primordial  forma  of  matter.  Yet  these  are  less 
simple  than  the  elements  of  the  other  thinker.'  Moreover, 
the  idea  that  the  diversity  of  things  arises  from  a 
preponderance  of  certain  elements,  and  not  from  the  mere 
fact  of  various  combination,  removes  the  theory  of 
Anazagoraa  further  from  modem  conceptions  of  cosmic 
evolution  than  that  of  Empedodea.^  According  to  Orote's 
interpretation,  Anazagoraa,  in  his  eoncwtion  of  nous  as  the 
originator  ctf  movement  and  order  which  manifeats  itself  as 
the  vital  print^le  in  plants  as  well  as  in  animals  and  man, 

'  TUi  b  brought  oat  F.  Luulle,  Die  Philomhie  Eenktmloi, 
p.  126. 

>  Zilkr  obMiTM  ttut  Htrtclitiia  fiili  te  toD  w  arhrt  an  tha 
tlements  wlilch  conflict 

'  Oroto  uji  the  idea  of  theu  innltU^ons  fonns  of  nwtUr  vm  wa%- 
gested  by  the  plieoomew  of  uimal  nutrition.— f/oto,  L  M. 

*  It  is  observed  by  Fender  that  the  doctrine  of  Anazagoraa  mem» 
Ihe  order  of  the  Atomiete,  by  regarding  the  tnuaition  a>  one  from  the 
wmplex  to  the  seemingly  elmple.  it  is  no  doabt  tnie  that  the  chi«f 
aim  of  Anaxagonu  wai  to  explain  not  to  much  the  dimity  aa  th* 
orderly  amngeraent  of  Individual  thinga.  Yet  hia  conception  of  the 
primal  chaoi  involvea  at  least  the  notion  of  an  apparent  honogenrntr 
nr nnlfonnity,  no  particloa  being  diatingnlahabl*  from  tha  rest  {8m 
Crote^  op.  etL,  L  61V  Orote  emualBiUatMfbe  dsosoCAausgons 
hi  the  feiinordial  iodetmniBste  el  *««TtinnHtr 


wonid  appear  to  lean  rather  to  a  monistio  and  pod] 
materialiistic  than  to  a  dualistic  conception  of  evdntiog. 

Aiotnitt».-~'lii  the  theory  of  Atomism  taught  by  Leoc^ 
pus  and  Democritus  we  have  the  basis  of  the  otodHi 
mechanical  conceptions  of  cosmic  evolution.   Hen  tiv 
endless  harmonious  diversity  of  our  cosmos,  as  wdl  u 
other  worlds  supposed  to  co-exist  with  our  own,  ig  iiii 
to  arise  through  tha  various  combination  of  indirinbk 
material  elements  differing  in  figure  and  magnitude  oolj, 
The  force  which  brings  the  atoms  together  in  the  itmid 
objects  is  inherent  in  the  elements,  and  dl  their  motiiH 
are  necessary.    The  origin  of  thii^  which  is  also  tbcir 
snbetanee,  is  thus  Imd   in  the   simfdest  and  moit 
homogeaeouB  elements  or  principles.    The  real  woild  tta 
arising  consists  only  of  diverse  combinatitms  <rf  akm 
having  the  properties  of  magnitude,  figure,  wei^t,  tad 
hardness,  all  other  qualities  being  relative  only  to  At 
sentient  organism.    The  problem  ^  tlie  genesis  of  miad  ii 
practically  a(dved  by  identifying  the  soul,  or  vital  priadfK 
with  heat  or  fire  wmeh  pervades  in  unequal  prc^iortioiiii  lA 
only  man  and  animals,  but  plants  and  natare  as  a  vkK 
and  through  tha  a^tation  of  which  by  incMuing  cfflaris  d 
sensation  aiiaea. 

SiipiUste— CWlMi;--<>f  the  Sopto 
whose  doctrine  need  coooam  u  her^  namely,  Critiia  b 
a  fragment  of  Ua  writings  we  meet  with  a  apeeolitia 
on  the  past  development  of  man,  which  ia  cariom  ■ 
diatinctiy  recognizing  the  upward  direction  of  hmn 
hiatcny,  and  so  as  contcaating  with  the  prendling  vitvd 
thia  Ustory  as  a  j^nal  daterioration.  CcitiaB  talk* 
there  waa  a  time  when  the  Ufa  i^manvaalawkaa  (Amm) 
and  baastUke  (Ajpui&^cX  whan  he  waa  a  alaTe  of  fbn^ 
and  when  no  hooour  waa  pwd  to  the  good  sor  pmbk- 
mant  admimatarad  to  Ae  had.  Iawb  uving  aiiieD,  cd 
actions  which  conld  no  Itmger  ba  dona  ontt^j  wen  M 
inractiaed  in  aeont,  and  at  tUa  ats^  n  visa  nan  vm 
who  aon^t  to  inatil  tenw  into  tha  ndnda  ct  the  psoflih 
and  ao  coneeiTed  tho  Deify,  who  ia  made  tha  vore  tiRWi 
by  being  locaHxed  in  the  region  whence  prooeed  thoada 
and  U^ning. 

Pfjto.— Flato  needs  to  be  referred  to  hare  only  beow 
of  the  strongly  marked  oppoaition  of  hia  |AflaB0{^y  to  Ik 
teaching  of  eviolutiun.  It  is  true  (as  Zeller  zmnarks)  W 
Plato's  whole  philosophy  was  directed  less  to  the 
tion  of  becoming  than  to  the  consideration  of  bain;.  Sf 
far,  however,  aa  the  highly  mytitical  oosm<dogy'Of  ^ 
Timam  may  be  taken  aa  indicating  Hato's  way  of  lookn; 
at  the  Bocoeaaiva  ordw  of  the  world,  we  aeo  that  it  nMr 
deviates  from  that  of  the  erfduticnist.  Thos  the  natiantl 
the  Demin]^;ua  ia  distinctiy  contradictory  of  the  idta  cf  i 
natural  process  of  evolution.  Agmn,  tho  anppositioo  ^ 
the  world  of  particnlar  things  is  somdiow  determiaed  1? 
pre-existing  nnlversal  ideas  lends  itself  rather  to  a  tbeof 
of  emanation  as  a  descent  from  the'mOTe  perfect  totbeks 
perfect  than  to  a  doctriim  id  evoloticm.  It  beesnu 
baria  of.  that  doctrine  of  nnivecaal  esaences  or  fypes  «^ 
for  agaa  interfered  with  a  scientific  explanation  of  orpv 
forma.  Again  Plato  exactly  rerersee  the  ocdw  <tf  evaliii< 
in  his  way  of  loidaag  at  tiie  aeale  of  organic  beingi 
Bonis,  since  he  seta  out  with  the  fai^ieat  and  most  poM 
the  divine  cosmos,  and  passes  downwarda  to  man  aad 
lower  snimab  viewed  aa  successive  degradations. 

Early  JHatonitU. — Am<Hig  the  eariy  foUoweia  of  Ha 
Spensippns  deserves  mention  hare  in  so  far  as  he  aflinihW 
the  course  of  the  world  to  the  devalopmcntof  theindindw 
by  regarding  it  as  a  progress  from  imperfectioa  to  p*^ 
fection.'   Xenocratea  agau  i^^waia  to  haTO  Tiewad  A> 

>8pa.dl>paidia«idfMif^V^QQ&^-l^ 
tha  dBdtat  em  oC  brtag  (siS  Sdfa>,  JVsto,  p.siir<si.). 
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wbblo  of  the  mmoft  u  a  graduitod  Kals  of  aaiinate 

existence. 

ArittoUe. — Aristotle  U  much  nearer  ft  coneeptioD  of 
erulutioa  than  Lu  master.  It  U  tras  he  sets  out  with  a 
trjnaoeadeot  Deitj,  and  follows.  PUto  iu  Tiewing  the  crea- 
tion of  the  cosmoB  at  a  process  of  descent  from  the  more 
to  the  less  perfect  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
origioal  self-movtng  ageiicj.  Yet  on  the  whole  Aristotle 
Leans  to  a  teleological  theory  of  erolntion,  which  he  inter- 
prets doalistnally  by  means  of  certain  metaphysical  distino- 
tioua.  Thus  even  hii  idea  uf  the  relation  of  the  divine 
activity  to  the  world  shown,  as  Zeller  and  Lange  reouirk,  a 
tendency  to  a  pantheistic  notion  of  a  divine  thought  which 
gradually  realizes  itself  in  the  process  of  becoming.  Aris- 
totle's distinction  of  form  and  matter,  and  his  conception 
of  bscoraiag  as  a  traasitton  from  actuality  to  potentiality, 
provides  a  new  ontologieal  way  of  oonceiving  the  procMs 
of  material  and  organic  evolution.  ^  To  Aristotle  the  whole 
of  oatore  b  iostiuct  with  a  vital  impnlee  towards  some 
higher  manifestation.  Qrganie  life  i»esente  itself  to  him 
as  a  progressive  scale  of  complexity  determined  by  its  final 
end,  namely,  man.^  In  some  respects  Aristotle  approaches 
the  modem  view  of  evolution.  Thus,  though  he  looked  ou 
species  as  fixed,  being  the  realization  of  an  onehanging 
formative  principle  (^wr»),  he  seems,  as  Ueberweg  observes, 
to  have  inclined  to  eutertaiu  the  possibility  wf  &  epontaneous 
geaeratioa  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  o^Diami.  Arutotle's 
taWogtcal  conoeption  of  orgaoic  erolntion  (rftea  approaches 
modem  nieclianiul  eonceptioni.  Thai  ha  saja  thiat  nature 
fiahioBi  orgam  in  the  order  of  their  neceisitjr,  the  first 
being  those  easeit^  to  lifek  So,  too,  in  his  paydurfi^ 
he  ipeaka  of  several  degrees  of  mind  u  arising  accord- 
ing to  ft  ptogreasiva  neeessi^.'  In  his  view  of  touch  and 
tasta^  M  toe  two  fundamentu  and  easantial  senses,  he  Diay 
remind  one  of  Ur  Spencer's  doctrine.  At  the  same  time 
-AristoUa  predndea  the  idea  of  a  natnral  developmeu  b  of  the 
mental  series  1^  the  snppositioa  that  man  contains,  over  and 
above  ft  natnral  finite  soul  inseparable  bom  the  body,  a 
anbstantial  and  eternal  principle  (nm)  which  enters  into 
the  individoal  from  without  AristoUe'a  brief  anggestions 
rospec^ng  the  origin  of  society  and  govemmenta  in  the 
FolUiet  show  ft  leaning  to  s  natnmliitio  interpretation  of 
human  histny  as  ft  development  conditioned  by  growing 
necessities. 

Strato. — Of  Aristotle's  immsdiate  soceessors  one  desoms 
to  be  noticed  here,  namely,  Strato  of  Lampsaeus,  who  de- 
veloped his  master's'cosmology  into  a  system  of  naturalism. 
Strato  appears  to  reject  Aristotle's  idea  of  an  original  source 
of  movement  and  life  extraneous  to  the  world  in  favour  of 
an  immanent  principle.  All  parts  of  matter  have  an  inward 
plastic  life  whereby  they  can  fashion  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage,  according  to  their  capability,  thon^^  not 
with  consciousnesa 

Tha  Stoia. — In  the  cosmology  of  the  Stoics  we  have  the 
germ  of  a  monistic  and  pantheistic  conception  of  evolution. 
All  things  are  said  to  be  developed  out  of  an  original  being, 
which  is  at  once  material  (fire)  and  spiritual  (the  Deity), 
end  in  tum  they  will  dissolve  back  into  this  primordial 
courcB.  At  the  same  time  the  world  as  a  developed  whole 
ia  regarded  as  an  organism  which  is  permeated  with  the 
divine  Spirit,  and  so  we  may  say  that  the  world-process  is 
a  self-realization  of  the  diriae  Being.  The  formative 
principle  or  force  of  the  world  is  said  to  contain  the  several 
rational  germinal  for^ns  of  things.  Individual  things  are 
sapposed  to  arise  out  of  the  original  being,  as  animals  and 

1  Zellsr  uys  thit  tiiroo^  thU  dlatinotloa  Aristotle  flat  mads 
pocstble  tlie  Msa  of  davalopainit 

3  8«e  this  wsll  bniight  oat  In  Hr  O.  H.  LvwM^s  ArttMU,  pi  187. 

>  Gnte  «slle  attntloB  to  the  eontrart  bstwen  Plate's  sad  litototlVs 
wayof  cMiMivlngtbsgiwUtioosarailiid  (AriUolla,iL  til). 


plants  out  of  seeds.  Individual  souls  are  an  efflux  from 
the  all-compossiog  world-soul.  The  necessity  iu  the  world's 
order  is  regarded  by  the  Stoics  as  identical  with  the  divine 
reason,  and  this  idea  is  used  es  the  basts  of  a  teleological 
and  optimistio  view  of  nature.  Very  curious,  iu  relation  to 
modern  evolutioual  ideas,  is  the  Stoical  doctrine  that  our 
world  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  exactly  identical  onss»  tU  of 
which  are  destined  to  be  Immt  up  and  destroyed. 

The  JSpievreani — Lueretiv*. — The  Epicureans  differed 
from  the  Stoics  by  adopting  a  purely  mechanical  view  of 
the  world-process.  Their  fundamental  conception  is  that  of 
Democritus;  they  seek  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the 
cosmos,  with  its  order  and  regularity,  by  setting  out  with 
the  idea  of  an  original  (vertical)  motion  of  the  atoms,  which 
somehow  or  other  results  in  movements  towards  and  front 
one  another.  Our  world  is  but  one  of  an  infinite  number 
of  others,  and  all  the  harmonies  and  adaptations  of  the 
universe  are  regarded  as  a  special  case  .of  the  infinite  pos- 
sibilities of  mechanical  events.  Lucretius  regards  the 
primitive  atoms  (first  beginnings  or  first  bodies)  as  seeds  out 
of  which  individual  things  sre  developed.  All  living  and 
sentient  things  are  formed  out  of  insentient  atoms  {e-g.^ 
worms  spring  out  of  dung).  The  peculiarity  of  organic  and 
sentient  bodies  ii  due  to  the  minuteness  and  ahspe  of  their 
particles,  and  to  their  special  motions  and  combinations. 
So,  too,  mind  consists  but  of  extremely  fine  particles 
matter,  and  dissolves  into  air  when  the  body  dies.  Liieretin8| 
traces,  in  tbe  fifth  book  of  his  poem,  the  pn^ressiva  gsnesia 
of  Tegatal  and  animal  forms  out  of  the  mothar«arthu  He 
vagnely  anUgpates  the  modem  idea  of  dia  world  as- a  aiir>> 
vival  of  the  fittest  wlion  hs  says  that  many  laosa  may 
have  iived  and  died  mt,  and  that  those  ^idi  still  exirt 
have  been  protected  «ther  by  craft,  oourag^  or  speedr 
Lucretius  touches  on  ths  derelopment  of  man  out  ti.  a 
primitive,  hardy,  beast-like  eondition.  Pregnant  hbt*  are 
given  respecting  a  natural  development  of  language  wkidi 
has  its  germs  in  sounds  of  qnadrapeds  and  bird%  of 
religious  ideas  out  of  dreams  and  waking  hallncination^ 
and  of  the  art  of  music  b7help<rfthesuggesUon  of  natoral 
sovnds.  Luoetins  thus  recognises  the  whole  range  of  aiisfc- 
enee  to  wUch  the  docteine  td  erolntion  nay  be  allied. 

ITeo-Piatmult.— In  the  doctrines  of  tiie  Nso-nattmist^ 
of  whom  Rotinns  is  the  most  important,  we  hare  the  worhl- 
process  r^resented  after  the  example  at  Plato  as  a  series  of 
descending  steps,  each  being  less  perfect  than  its  pred^ 
cesson,  since  it  is  fnrdier  r«nored  from  the  first  canse.^. 
The  system  of  notinu^  Zeller  remarks;  is  not  strietif, 
speaking  one  of  emanation,  since  there  is  no  commnnicatioa 
of  the  divine  easence  to  the  created  world;  yet  it  resembles 
emsnation  inssmncb  as  the  geneds  of  Uie  world  is  conceived 
as  a  necessary  physieal  effect,  and  not  as  the  result  of  voli- 
tion. In  Proclus  we  find  this  conception  of  an  emanation 
of  the  world  out  of  the  Deity,  or  the  absolnto,  made  mora 
exact,  the  process  being  regarded  as  threefold — (I)  persis- 
tence of  cause  in  effect,  (2)  the  departure  of  effect  from 
cause,  and  (3)  the  tendency  of  effect  to  revert  to  its  cause. 

The  Fathers. — The  speculations  of  the  fathers  respecting 
the  origin  and  course  of  the  world  seek  to  combine  Chris' 
tian  ideas  of  the  Deity  with  doctrines  of  Oreek  philosophy. 
The  common  idea  of  the  origin  of  thing;B  ia  that  of  an  ab- 
solute creation  of  matter  and  mind  alike.  The  course  of 
human  history  is  regarded  by  those  writers  who  are  moat 
oonceraed  to  refute  Judaism  as  a  progressire  divine  edues^ 
tim.  Among  the  Ghiosdcs  we  meet  with  the  hypothesis 
(tf  emanation,  as,  for  example,  in  the  curious  cosmic  theory 
of  Valentinna 

Middl»  Ag»—£arly  SAoolmetw-la  the  qieeulatiTs 

•bUer  ebisrm  tlisk  tUs  W'^'^iiVi^Al^iUj^i^ 
nseiiwiy  eonssqunos  ef  the  idea  of  a  transattdsat  diUr- 
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writiugi  of  tbe  Middle  Ages,  iocladiDg  those  of  the  school- 
men, we  find  no  progress  towards  a  more  accurate  and 
BcioDtific  view  of  oatore.  The  cosmology  of  this  period 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  Aristotelian  teleological 
view  of  nature  combined  with  the  Christian  idea  of  the  Deitj 
and  His  relation  to  the  world.  In  certain  writers,  however, 
there  appears  a  more  elaborate  transformation  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  creation  into  a  system  of  nnanation.  According  tu 
John  Scotos  Erigsno,  the  nothing  out  of  which  the  world 
is  created  is  the  divine  essence.  Creation  is  the  act  hj 
which  God  passes  through  the  primordial  causes,  or  DniTer- 
sal  ideas,  into  the  region  of  particuhir  things  {proeeuto),  in 
order  finally  to  return  to  himself  (revertio).  The  transition 
from  the  universal  to  the  particnlar  is  of  coarse  conceived 
M  ft  descent  or  degradation.  A  similar  doctrine  of  emans- 
tim  is  tobefonnd  in  the  writings  of  Bemhard  of  Chart  res, 
who  ooQceivea  the  process  of  the  nnfoldiog  ot  the  worid  as 
ft  moremeBt  in  a  circle  from  the  most  general  to  the  indivi- 
dvftli  and  from  this  bock  to  the  moat  generaL  This  move- 
ment ia  laid  to  go  forth  from  God  to  the  aniinated  heaven,' 
stftii,  TiaiUe  world,  and  man,  which  npreunt  deereftsing 
d^rees  of  eognitioa 

Arab  i*At/oiOfAfl-f.— Elaborate  docttinei  of  emanation, 
largely  based  on  Neo-natonio  ideas,  ara  also  propoonded 
by  nme  of  the  Arabic  philosophers,  as  by  iifaraU  and 
ATieeona,  The  leading  thought  is  that  of  a  descending 
series  of  intelligences,  each  emanating  fran  Ui  predeoeHCO', 
and  having  its  appropriate  region  in  the  oniTena, 

Jevish  Pkilotophy. — ^In  the  Jewish  specnlattom  of  the 
Middle  Ages  may  be  fimnd  curious  forms  of  the  doctrine 

emanations,  nnitjng  the  Biblical  idea  of  creatioD  with 
elements  dnwu  ^m  die  Persians  and  the  Qreeke.  In  the 
later  and  developed  form  ot  the  Cabala,  the  origin  of  the 
world  is  represented  as  a  graduallj  descending  emanation 
of  the  lower  out  of  the  hi^Mr.  Among  the  i^ilosophie 
Jews,  the  Spanish  Avieebron,  in  bis  Font  Yiia,  szpoands 
ft  canons  doctrine  of  emanation.  Here  the  dMne  will  is 
viewed  as  an  efflax  from  the  divine  wisdom,  as  th«  inte^ 
mediate  link  between  Ood,  the  first  substance  and  aU  things, 
and  as  the  fountain  out  of  which  all  forms  emanate.  At 
the  ssnu  time  all  forms,  including  the  higher  intelligible 
ones,  ere  said  to  have  their  existence  only  in  matter. 
Matter  ia  the  one  universal  substance,  body  and  mind  being 
merely  specifications  of  this.  Thus  Avioebron  approaches, 
ae  M.  Monk  observes,^  a  pantheistic  conception  of  the 
world,  ihongh  he  disttnctir  denies  both  matter  and  form  to 
God. 

Lattr  S^oiatiici. — Passing  now  to  the  later  schoolmen, 
a  bare  mention  must  be  mode  of  Thomott,  who  elaborately 
argues  for  the  absolute  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  of  Albertus  Magnus,  who  reasons  against  the  Aristo- 
telian idea  of  the  past  eternity  of  the  world.  More  import- 
UOS  attaches  to  Duos  Seotus,  who  brings  prominently  f  oi^ 
wsid  tiie  idsft  -of  a  progreseive  development  in  nature  by 
means  of  a  process  of  determination.  The  original  sub- 
stance of  the  worid  is  the  materia  primo-prima,  which  is 
the  immediate  creation  of  the  Deity.  This  serves  Duns 
Scotus  as  the  most  nniversal  basis  of  existence,  all  angels 
having  material  bodies.  This  matter  is  differentiated  into 
particular  things  (which  are  not  privations  but  perfections) 
through  the  addition  of  an  individualizing  principle 
{hoKceiiat)  to  the  oniverssl  (qniddilas).  The  whole  world 
is  represented  by  the  fignre  of  a  tree,  of  which  the  seeds 
and  roots  are  the  first  indeterminate  matter,  the  leaves  the 
accidents,  the  twigs  sod  branches  corruptible  creatures,  the 
blossoms  the  rations!  soul,  and  the  fruit  pure  spirits  or 
angels.  It  is  also  described  as  a  bifarcotion  of  two  twigs, 
meotsl  snd  bodily  crestioa  out  of  a  oommon  root  One 


might  almost  say  that  Dnns  Scotus  reet^nizss  the  priHpk 
of  a  gradual  physical  evolutiou,  only  that  he  choosa Ion- 
present  the  mechanism  b)  n  fairh  the  process  a  bm^ 
about  by  means  of  quaint  scholastic  fictions. 

Jieriealof  Learni«ff.~Th9  penod  of  the  revivalofl^ 
iug,  which  wss  also  that  of  a  renewed  study  of  mtme,  ii 
marked  by  a  considerable  amount  of  specnlatios  re^Kctn; 
the  origin  of  the  universe.  In  some  of  these  we  nttn- 
tum  to  Greek  theories,  though  the  influence  of  pbysieil  ds 
coveries,  more  especially  those  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  ud 
Galileo,  is  distinctly  traceable. 

Tfleno. — An  example  of  a  return  to  eerly  Greek  tpKe- 
latton  is  to  be  met  with  in  Bernardino  Telesia  B;  tkii 
writer  the  world  is  explained  as  a  product  of  three  [tii- 
ciples. — dead  matter,  and  two  active  forces,  heat  and  csli 
Terreatrial  things  arise  throngb  a  eonfiueoce  of  faeat.elwk 
issues  from  the  heavens,  and  cold,  which  comes  fontb 
eortL  Both  principles  have  ssnaibility,  and  thus  tUpn- 
ducts  of  their  collision  are  eentient,  that  is,  fed  pleatsiei^ 
pain.  The  superiority  of  animals^  plants  and  mitiliii 
the  possession  of  special  organs  of  sense  is  connected  viU 
the  greater  complexity  and  heterogeneity  of  thor  stnetn 

Giordano  Bnmo. — In  the  system  iit  Giordano  Bnio, 
who  sought  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  nature  «  Ai 
basis  of  new  scientific  ideas,'mor8  particolatly  the  doctn 
of  Copemicns,  we  find  the  outlines  of  a  theory  of  omt 
evolution  conceived  as  an  essentially  vital  {mxets.  Uilta 
and  form  are  here  identified,  and  the  evolation  of  UieveiU 
is  presented  as  the  unfolding  of  the  world-spirit  to  its  perftct 
fwms  according  to  the  plastic  substratnn  (matter)  ebidi 
is  but  ona  ^  its  udeai  This  process  of  change  it  cee- 
eeived  as  a  transformation,  in  appearance  on^i  oE  ^ 
real  nnehangiiig  substance  (matter  and  fonn).  M  pntitf 
matter  are  capable  of  develoiHUg  into  all  forms;  thai  At 
materida  of  the  table  and  choir  may,  under  pn^  dt- 
cumstanees,  be  developed  to  the  life  of  the  plant  or  i 
the  animoL  The  elementary  parts  of  existence  ate  U> 
miAtno,  or  monads,  which  ere  at  once  material  snd  mentil 
Ob  their  material  side  they  are  not  abeolutely  nnextendtd, 
but  spherical  Bruno  looked  on  our  solar  system  si  tot 
one  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  worl^  Hie  thex? 
of  evolution  is  essentially  pontheiatic,  and  he  doei  not 
employ  his  hypothesis  of  monads  in  order  to  woric  ont  i 
more  mechanical  conception. 

CampanHtn. — A  word  must  be  given  to  one  of  Bnuto'i 
eontempoimry  compatriots,  namely  Campanello,  who  gtn 
poetic  expression  to  that  system  of  nniversal  vitalism  vlud 
Bruno  developed.  Re  argues,  from  the  prindple  ^ 
quid  eit  IB  ^tetihut  e$te  tt  in  eauiit,  that  the  elements 
the  whole  world  have  sensation,  and  thus  he  eppetn  t^ 
derive  the  organic  part  of  nature  out  of  the  so-called  "ik^ 
ganic." 

BoekiM. — Another  writer  of  this  transititm^riod  deiem 
a  passing  reference  here,  namely,  Jacob  Boehme  the  mj^ 
who  by  his  conception  of  a  process  of  inner  diremption  t 
the  essential  character  of  all  mind,  and  so  of  God,  prepuT' 
the  way  for  later  German  theories  of  the  origin  d  tb 
world  as  the  self-diffomtistion  and  Belf-«>temaliatia  s 
the  absolute  spirit 

H<^»  and  Gassendt—T]i3  influence  of  an  adTswiJj 
study  of  nature,  which  was  stimulated  if  not  guided  ^ 
Bacon's  writings,  is  seen  in  the  more  careful  doctrines  a 
materialism  worked  ont  almost  simultaneously  by  Hobb^ 
and  (^asendi.  These  theories,  however,  contain  little  tbj 
bears  directly  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  natural  evolntioo « 
thinga.  In  the  view  of  Hobbes,  the  difficulty  of  tli 
genesis  of  conscious  minds  is  solved  by  saying  that 
tion  and  thou^t  are  port  of  the  reaction  of  the  o'^'f 
on  external  moventetiti ^^¥et  Hobbes^MOcacs  {uOa» 
points  ont)  to  have  vague!/  felt  the  difieohy;  sad  a  t 
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paiMga  <d  his  PHynet  (cliap.  25,  Bset.  S)  lit  says  that  the 
niuTBraal  existence  of  sensatioa  ia  matter  cannot  be  dis- 
proTed,  though  he  shovs  that  whon  there  arc  no  organic 
Arrangement,  tihe  mental  side  of  the  morement  {pkantatma) 
is  evanescent  The  theory  of  the  origin  of  society  pat 
forth  hj  Hobbea,  though  directly  opposed  in  most  respecte 
to  modem  ideas  of  social  evolution,  desenr'ss  mention  here 
by  reason  of  its  enforcing  that  principle  of  struggle  {beltvm 
•i-nimum  contra  omnit)  vrbich  has  played  so  conspicaons  a 
or.rt  iu  recent  doctrines  of  evolntion.  Gassendi,  with  some 
dsviations,  follovrs  Epicnrn;;  in  hia  theory  of  the  formation 
cf  the  vorld.  The  world  conaiata  of  a  finite  number  of 
atoms,  which  have  iu  their  own  nature  a  self-moving  force 
or  principle.  These  atoms,  which  are  the  seeds  of  all 
things^  are,  however,  not  eternal  but  created  by  Qod. 
Oasaendi  distinctly  argues  &gain»t  the  existence  of  a  world- 
soul  or  a  principle  of  lifo  in  nature. 

Dueartet, — Iu  the  philosophy  of  Deecartes  we  meet  with 
a  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  which  does  not  easily  lend 
itsolf  to  the  conception  of  evolution.  Hia  doctrine  that 
consciousness  is  confined  to  man,  the  lower  animals  being 
nnoonacious  machines  {aviom<ita)i  excludes  all  idea  of  a 
progresaira  development  of  mind.  Tot  Descartes,  in  his 
Principia  Philotopkia,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
mecbanical  conception  of  nature  and  of  |diyiical  erolution. 
In  the  third  part  of  this  vwk  h«  tnelinM  to  «  thoroaj^ly 
Datoral  hypothesii  respectug  the  genflsiB  of  die  ph^neal 
troiU,  and  adds  in  the  fonrth  part  that  the  Bame  Kind  of 
ftxplanation  Af^t  be  applied  to  the  nttnre  and  formatiun 
of  plant*  and  aaimala  He  is  indeed  earefnl  to  keep  right 
iridi  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  creation  by  saying  tnat  lie 
loee  not  beliere  the  world  aetaallj  arose  in  this  mechanical 
way  out  of  the  three  kinda  cl  elements  which  he  hen  snp- 
poees,  but  that  he  simply  puts  out  his  hypothesii  as  a  mode 
of  Gonceinng  how  it  might  have  oriasn.  Descarte^s  account 
of  the  mind  and  its  passions  is  thoroughly  materudistic, 
and  to  this  extent  he  works  in  the  direction  of  a  material- 
istio  expluation  of  the  origin  of  mental  life. 

Spinoza. — In  Spinoza's  pantheistic  theory  of  the  world, 
which  regards  thought  and  extension  aa  but  two  sides  of 
one  substance,  the  problem  of  becoming  is  submerged  in 
that  of  being.  Although  Spinoza's  theory  attributes  a 
mental  side  to  all  physical  events,  he  rejects  all  teleolo- 
gisal  conoeptiona  and  explains  the  order  of  things  as  the 
result  of  an  inherent  necessity.  He  recognizes  gradations 
ol  things  according  to  the  degree  of  complexity  of  their 
movements  and  that  of  their  conceptions.  To  Spinoza  (as 
Knno  Fischer  observes)  man  differs  from  the  rest  of  nature 
in  the  degree  only  and  not  in  the  kind  of  his  powers.  So 
far  Spinoza  approaches  the  conception  of  evolution.  He 
mny  be  said  to  furnish  a  further  contribution  to  a  meta- 
physical conception  of  evolution  in  his  view  of  all  finite 
individual  things  as  the  infinite  variety  to  which  the 
anlimited  productive  power  of  the  universal  substance 
gives  birth.  Mr  F.  Follock  has  taken  pains  to  show  in 
more  than  one  essay  how  nearly  Spinoza  approaches  certain 
ideao  contained  in  the  modern  doctrine  of  evolution,  aa  for 
example  that  of  seU-preaerration  as  the  determining  force 
in  things. 

Cudworth. — One  or  two  English  writers  belonging  to  the 
Vntter  part  of  the  17th  century  must  be  glanced  at  here. 
Of  these  the  first  ia  Cndworth,  who,  in  his  work  Tht  Trva 
lAlelltctutU  Syttim  of  tht  Univerte,  elaborately  criticises 
the  various  "atheisUe'*  modes  of  explaining  the  origin 
and  form  of  the  world  as  a  natural  process.  Cudworth 
emphasizes  especially  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  rise 
of  consdonsness,  and  seeks  to  ahow  how  the  early  Greek 
stomieal  pl^^ologists  wsre  driven  to  asaume  a  a^aritnal 
principle  over  and  above  their  material  elements.  He 
^TTclla  on  the  signs  of  purpose  zg  natuie,  and  ugiui  that 


no  fortuitous  combination  of  elements  eonid  have  sufficed 
to  produce  that  balance  of  male  and  female  individuals  on 
which  the  preaervntiun  of  species  depends.  Yet  though 
thus  an  anti-evolutionist,  Cudworth  provides  a  way  of  in- 
terpreting the  evolution  of  life  by  means  of  an  immanent 
principle,  since  he  refers  the  forms  of  nature  to  a  plasdo 
principle,  which  does  not  involve  conaciousncss,  thou^  it 
may  be  called  a  drowsy  unawakened  cognition. 

Loehe. — In  Locks  we  find,  with  a  retention  of  certain 
anti-evolutionist  ideas,  a  marked  tendency  to  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  world.  To  Locke  the  universe  ia  the  result  of 
a  direct  act  of  creation,  even  matter  being  limited  in  dura- 
tion and  created.  Even  if  matter  were  eternal  it  would,  he 
thinks,  be  incapable  of  producing  motion ;  and  if  motion  b 
itself  conceived  as  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to  be. 
The  first  eternal  being  is  thus  spiritual  or  "  cogitative,"  and 
contains  in  itself  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  after  exist. 
He  repeatedly  insists  on  the  impossibility  of  senseless 
matter  putting  on  sense.*  Yet  while  thua  placing  himself 
at  a  point  of  view  opposed  to  that  of  a  gradual  evolntiiin  of 
the  organic  world,  Locke  prepared  the  way  for  this  doctrine 
in  more  ways  than  one.  First  of  all,  hie  genetic  method  as 
applied  to  the  mind's  ideas — which  laid  ths  foundationa  of 
Engtuh  analytical  psychology — was  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  ft  eoneeption  of  mental  life  as  a  gradual  evdutim. 
Again  he  works  towards  the  same  end  in  hia  celebrated  » 
fntfttion  of  the  scholaatie  theory  of  real  ipecifie  esaeneea. 
In  thie  Btganwnt  he  emphasiiea  the  vBgneneas  of  the 
boundaries  which  m&A  off  organic  species  with  a  tisv  to 
show  that  these  do  not  correspond  to  ahsolntely  fixed 
divisions  in  the  objectiTe  world,  that  tli^y  are  made  by  tilie. 
mind,  not  by  natnre.'  This  idea  of  the  continnity  of 
species  is  developed  more  fully  in  ■  remarkable  passaga 
{Suay,  bit  iiL  eh  vL  §  12),  where  he  ia  arguing  in  faTow 
of  the  hypothesis,  afterwards  elahcnated  by  Lubnit^  of  t 
gtadaated  series  of  miDda'(BpeGiea  of  spirits)  from  the 
Deity  down  to  the  lowest  animal  intelligencei.  He  here 
observes  that  "  all  qnite  down  from  os  the  descent  if  hy 
easy  steps,  and  a  continued  aeries  of  things,  that  in  each  re- 
move differ  very  little  from  one  another."'  Thus  man 
approaches  the  beasts,  and  the  animal  kingdom  is  nearly 
joined  with  the  vegetable  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest 
and  most  inoq;anical  parts  of  matter."  Finally,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Locke  had  a  aingularly  clear  .view  of 
organic  arrangements  (which  of  course  he  explained  accord- 
ing to  a  theistic  telo'iiogy)  aa  an  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  environment  or  to  "  the  neighboarhood  <A  the 
bodies  that  surround  ns."  Thus  he  suggests  that  men  hoe 
not  eyes  of  a  microscopic  delicacy,  because  he  would  receive 
no  great  advantage  from  such  acute  organs,  since  though 
adding  indefinitely  to  his  speculative  Imowlcdge  of  ^e 
physiral  world  they  would  not  practically  benefit  their 
possessor  {e.g.,  by  enabling  him  to  avoid  things  at  a  coa> 
Tenient  distance}.' 

Idea  of  Progreu  in  History. — Before  leaving  the  17tb 
century  we  must  just  refer  to  the  writeni  who  laid  the  foun- 
dationa of  the  essentially  modem  conception  of  human  his- 
tory as  a  gradual  upward  progress.  According  to  Prof.  Flint,* 
there  were  four  men  who  in  this  century  seized  and  made 


•  Yat  ha  iHvaa  opea  the  qawtien  whather  the  Pclty  baa  auMua 
thoogU  to  mftttar  aa  a  facaltr,  or  whather  U  reata  on  a  diattaat 
spiiitaal  principle. 

■  Locka  half  plarfbllr  tonchM  on  oartjJn  monataia,  with  taapaeb 
to  which  it  ia  difficult  to  detennfna  whether  the;  ought  to  be  called, 
tnaa,    {Snay,  book  iii.  ch.  rt.  soet  26,  ST.) 

•  A  rimOar  coincidenca  betvamt  the  t^logicU  andflie  modan  «re> 
lottotial  WSJ  of  Tiewing  things  la  to  be  mat  with  fai  Xa<^'s  accooal 
oftheasaof  pata  ia  relatioa  to  tba  paaarvstlon  of  ont' baln^  hk.  U. 
oh.  TlL-mcb  4. 

•  PkOoiophg  ^  SUiorv,  Inti^kiti<S^  >  M  tg,,  w^-«»  ^ 
torestiD^  sketch  tf  the  fmhUi  U     Idoa  cf  piomw  !s  to  bb  wwA 
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prominnit  fbh  idea;  ntmely,  Bodin,  Bacon,  uescartM,  and 
TMCtl.  The  furmar  diatiactl/  hrgiles  against  the  idea  <^f  a 
dAeriora^on  of  niaa  iu  the  paat.  In  tliis  way  ve  eee  that 
just  as  adTanciiiif  natural  science  was  preparing  the  way  tor 
a  doctrine  of  physical  ertdntion,  so  advancing  historical  r&- 
PtMTch  was  letujtng  to  the  application  of  a  similar  idea  to 
the  coUectire  linnian  life. 

Eajllith  Writert  of  the  18ih  Century— IfutM,— The  theo- 
Ing^cal  discussions  which  mate  np  so  la^  a  part  of  the 
English  speculation  of  the  last  century  cannot  detain  rs 
her*.  There  is,  howaTer,  tms  writer  who  aets  forth  so 
clearly  the  alternative  snppoaitiona  respecting  the-  origin 
of  the  world  that  he  claiins  a  brief  nutica  We  refer  to 
David  Ham«.  In  his  IHalogun  concerning  Natural  St- 
lifVM  he  pats  forwards  tantatively,  in  the  penon  of  one 
vt  his  interloeaton^  the  ancient  hypotbeaia  that  aince  the 
world  resemblea  an  animal  or  T^tal  orgaoiun  rather  tiian 
ft  maehlue,  it  might  more  easily  be  accounted  for  by  a  pro- 
eeaa  <tf  generation  than  by  u  act  of  creation.  Later  on  be 
derelopa  the  materialistic  View  of  Epicurus,  only  modify- 
ing it  ao  far  aa  to  conceive  of  matter  as  fin^  Since  s 
finite  ntmiber  of  particles  is  only  onsc^tible  of  finite  trana- 
poaitioDi^  it  mnat  happen  (he  mj*)t  in  an  eternal  doiatioa 
that  ivei^poaaible  Older  «r  poaUioa  will  be  triad  an  infinite 
nombsr  ot  timatf  ud  hence  this  wnld  ia  to  be  r^arded 
(aa  the  Stoica  maintunad)  as  an  exact  refrtodnetion  of 
previooB  worlds  The  «p'>aher  seehe  to  make  intelligible 
the  ftppearanee  of  art  sod  eontrivance  in  the- world  as  a 
nank  of  a  natural  settlement  of  the  nnivene  (whieh  passaa 
through  a  sncceasion  of  ehaotie  conditions)  into  a  stable 
condition,  having  a  constancy  in  its  forms,  yet  without  its 
aeveral  parts  losing  their  motion  and  floctaatiui. 

Prudlqf.—Tht  English  materialists  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  did  little  to  work  out  the  idea  of  evolutum. 
Frieatley  needs  to  be  mentioned  hsn  only  by  reaaoa  of  his 
clear  recognition  of  human  progreas. 

Mmtboddo^ — Of  other  British  writen  of  the  period*  Lord 
Mmboddo  most  be  named  on  account  of  Ida  eorioiia 
Bpeenlations  lenMoting  the  origin  of  man.  In  his  A»€ieiU 
Metaphyiict  (vol  iii),  Uonboddo  conceives  man  as  gradually 
elevating  himself  from  an  animal  condition,  iif  which  his 
mind  is  immersed  in  matter,  to  a  state  in  whieh  mind  aets 
independently  of  body.  In  his  equally  volnminooa  woih, 
Tha  Origin  and  Progreu  </  Lcaiguagt^  Monboddo  brings 
man  under  the  aame  species  aa  the  oranj^outang.  He 
traces  the  gradual  elevation  of  man  to  the  social  state, 
which  he  coneeivea  aa  a  natural  proceaa  determined  by 
"  the  neeeautiea  of  human  life.*  He  looks  on  language 
(which  ia  not  "natural*  to  man  in  the  sense  of  bung 
necessary  t»  hie  aalf-piaaervatton)  an  a  oonaeqiienoa  <d  his 
social  state. 

/WhcA  Writert  tf  ^  I81A  CfltAiry.— Let  ns  now  pass  to 
the  French  writers  of  the  last  century.  Here  we  are  first 
struck  by  the  resntts  of  advancing  physical  speculation  in 
their  bearing  on  the  conception  of  the  world.  Oareful 
attempts,  based  on  new  acientific  truths,  are  made  to  explain 
the  genois  of  the  world  as  a  natural  jKoceaa.  Hanpertnis, 
who,  together  with  Toltaire,  introduced  the  new  idea  of  the 
universe  as  baaed  on  Newton's  discoveries,  sought  to 
accotut  for  the  origin  of  organic  things  by  the  hypotheais 
of  sentient  atoms.  Buffoa  the  naturalist  speculated,  not 
only  on  the  structure  and  genesis  of  organic  beings,  but  alao 
on  the  course  of  formation  of  the  earUi  and  solar  system, 
which  he  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  the  development  of 
organic  beings  out  of  seed.  Diderot,  too,  in  his  varied  in- 
teUeetnal  activi^,  fonnd  time  to  speculate  on  the  genesis 
of  sensation  and  thought  out  of  a  combination  of  matter 
endowed  with  an  elemMitary  kind  of  afentience.  De  la 
Hettrie  worked  ont  ft  materiilistie  doctrine  of  the  origin  of 
things,  ftceording  to  which  sensation  end  eonsciousnflas  are 


-nothing  bat  a  deveh^ent  out  of  matter.  He  «b(^ 
(£'Aomm«-maeAta«)  to  connect  mai^  in  his  originsl  conditiua 
with  the  lower  animals,  and  emphasized  (Vkiom-mt-^iml£\ 
the  essential  unicy  of  pUn  of  all  living  th^^  Helvetiut, 
in  his  work  on  man,  referred  all  differences  between  ou 
spdcies  and  the  lower  animals  to  oertaio  peonliaritiM  sf 
organization,  and  so  preparbd  the  way  iat  a  eonceptioB 
of  human  development  out  of  lower  forma  as  a  pncai 
of  physical  evolution.  Chariea  Bonnet  mat  the  difficult 
of  the  origin  conscious  beings  much  in  the  same  mj 
as  Leibnitz,  the  enppoution  ot  etenial  minnte  oi^sic 
-bodies  to  whidi  are  attached  immortal  aoola.  Tet  tkDi|k 
in '  ihia  vi^  o^ioaing  himself  to  tfae  method  of  Os 
modem  docmne  of  eviuiition,  he  uded  the  developmsat  of 
this  doctrine  by  his  view  of  the  organic  world  as  ftnassmd 
ing  scale  from  the  eimplo  to  the  complex.  Bobineli  iakii 
treatise  D»  h  iVater^  worked  out  the  same  oonoepttsn  il 
a  gradation  in  oigftific  ozisteuce,  oonnectii^[  tilts  ett  s 
general  view  of  nature  aa  a  prograaa  hni  the  lowat 
inorganic  forme  of  mattet  up  to  man.  Hm  pmeaaa  ia  eoe- 
ceived  as  an  infinite  aeriea  of  varietione  m  apacificaBoMel 
one  primitive  and  common  tgrpa  Man  ia  the  Arf  ^enavi 
of  natare,  which  the  giadnal  prtigrqerion  (rf  baqgs  ms  ta 
have  as  its  laat  term,  and  aU  lown  cnaUone  are  ngudsd 
as  pre-conditions  ai  man'a  eiiatenoe,  since  nntue  "  eoeld 
Mily  raalise  tho  human  f«mbT*'*>I>'*>uV  riliaiaphsHi 
ways  each  of  the  truta  which  waa  to  enl»  into  it"  Tks 
formative  force  in  thia  proeesa  <tt  evolution  (or  **  metsBor 
phoeis ")  ia  concuved  aa  an  intellecbial  piineiide  ijdk 
giniratfict).  Bobinet  thus  laid  the  foondatKm  of  thatviev 
of  the  world  as  wholly  vital,  and  aa  a  progreaaiTe  unfolding 
of  a  spiritual  formative  princii^  which  wee  afterwudi 
worked  out  by  Bchelling.  It  is  to  be  added  that  Bobiait 
adopted  a  thorough-going  materialistic  view  of  the  depae 
dence  of  mind  on  body,  going  even  to  the  length  tA  aasip> 
ing  special  nerve^bres  to  the  moral  sense,  ^e  syatam  of 
Holboeh  seeks  to  provide  a  ccmaistent  matertaUstle  vise 
of  the  world  and  its  processes.  Ment^  c^ntions  an 
identified  with  physical  movements,  the  three  conditions  tA 
physical  movement,  inertia,  attraction,  and  rspulsloo,  bMii| 
in  the  mcaal  world  self-love,  love,  and  hate.  He  left  opaa 
the  question  whether  the  capability  of  sensation  beloogi  to 
all  matter,  or  ie  confined  to  the  combinatiwa  of  ositsin 
materials  He  locked  on  tiie  actiona  iA  Uie  iodividml 
organism  and  of  sociefy  as  determined  by  the  needs  of  self- 
preaarvation.  He  conceived  of  man  as  ft  product  of  natare 
that  had  gradually  developed  itself  from  a  low  eonditioB, 
though  be  relinquished  the  problem  of  the  exact  mode  of 
his  first  genesis  and  advance  as  not  aolubb  by  data  of 
experience.  Holbach  thus  worked  ont  the  bana  of  a 
rigoronsly  materialistic  conception  of  evolution. 

The  questi(m  of  human  development  which  Holbsck 
touched  on  was  one  which  occupied  many  minds  both  ia 
and  ont  of  France  during  the  past  century,  and  men 
especially  towards  its  closer  The  foundations  of  this  theo^ 
of  history  aa  an  upward  progreas  of  man  ont  of  a  barbsra 
and  animal  condition  were  kid  Vico  in  hia  oelelssted 
work  Principii  di  Scienmi  yvova.  In  France  the  dodrias 
was  represented  by  Turgot  and  Condorcet 

Of  the  English  writers  who  disonssed  the  question  of 
man's  development  we  have  already  spoken.  Tho  QennaB 
speculations  on  the  subject  will  be  touched  on  presently. 

eermem  Writeri  0/  (A«  18th  Cmtury— Xet&Mb.—lB 
Leibnitz  we  find,  if  not  a  doctrine  of  evolution  hi  th* 
strict  sense,  a  theory  of  the  world  which  is  curioulj 
related  to  the  modem  do^'^a  The  diief  aim  of 
Leibnitz  is  no  doubt  to  ar-^nnt  for  the  worid  in  its  stotts 
aspect  as  a  co>«xiatent  whide,  1o--jooiumn  the  nItiiiMts 
reality  of  things  in  se-tift  j,,S!?bf4^^©«M  @yitfiy  o* 
mind  and  matter,    i'etlij  ha  very  mode^  s^vinj  tbi 
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proUem  he  U  Isd  on  to  cuiuider  the  oatuie  of  the  world- 
proceea.  By  placing  tubetantial  reality  in  an  infinite 
nnmber  of  monads  whoa»  essential  nature  is  force  or 
activity,  which  is  conceived  as  mental '  (representation), 
Xieibnitz  was  carried  on  to  the  explanation  of  the  sncceesiTe 
order  of  the  world.  He  preparee  the  way,  too,  for  a 
doctrine  of  eTotution  by  his  monistic  idea  of  the  substantial 
Ninilari^  ftf  all  things,  inorganic  and  or^ianic,  bodily  and 
S]»ritaal,  and  atill  more  by  hit  conception  of  a  perfect 
gmdatiott  (tf  existence  from  the  lowest  **  inanimate  "  objects, 
whose  essential  activity  is  confused  representation,  np  to 
the  highest  o^anized  being— man — yn&i  hia  dear  intelli- 
gence.^ Taming  now  to  Leikuti^a  conception  of  the 
world  as  a  process,  we  eee  fint  that  he  supplies,  in  his 
notion  of  the  nnderiyiog  realiQr  as  force  which  is  re- 
presented as  spiritoal  (qMljtu  ekim  ^analogiqy4  an  tenii- 
maa  ei  d  Fappfti£)t  hotii  a  mechanical  and  a  teleolo^cal 
explanation  <rf  ita  ordeiv  Uore  than  thi^  Lnbnitx 
•appoeea  thai  the  activity  the  mtmads  taku  the  form 
at  a  seU-erokition.  It  ta  the  following  out  <d  an  inherent 
tendency  or  impnlee  to  a  leriee-  of  chaogee,  all  of  which 
were  virtually  pra-exiBtent,  and  this  process  cannot  be 
interfered  with  from  vithoat  As  the  individual  monad, 
so  the  wh(de  qntem  which  makes  up  the  world  is  a  gradual 
deveh^nnent  Ixk  thu  case,  however,  we  cannot  say  that 
each  step  goes  out  of  the  other  as  in  that  of  individual 
devalopmenb  Each .  monad  is  an  original  independent 
beiu^  and  is  detehnlned  to  take  this  particular  point 
in  the  universe,  this  place  in  the  scale  of  beings.  We 
see  how  different  this  metaphysical  conception  is  from 
that  scientific  notion  of  cosmic  evolution  in  which  the 
lower  st^efl*are  the  uitecedmts  and  conditions  of  the 
higher.  It  is  probable  that  Laibnit^s  notion  of  time 
ami  spacer  which  approaches  Kant's  theory,  led  him 
to  attach  bat  little  importance  to  the  sncceariva  order 
of  the  woild.  Leiimit^  in  fae^  {tneents  to  us  an  in- 
finite astern  of  perfectly  distinct  though  parallel  develop- 
ments, which  on  th^  mental  side  assume  Ae  aspect  of 
a  sude,  not  thtoogh  ai^  mutual  action,  but  sdely  through 
the  determination  of  the  Dei^.  Even  this  idea,  however, 
is  incomplete,  for  Leibnits  &ils  to  explain  the  physical 
aspect  of  deve4<^neiiL  ,  TkoM  he  does  not  aeoonnt  for  the 
&ot  that  orgsnio  beingB—whieh  have  always  edsted  as  pre- 
formations (in  the  case  of  -^iFwi^*  as  animamx  tpermatiquet) 
— come  to  be  developed  under  given  conditions.'  Tet 
Leibnitz  prnnred  the  way  for  a  new  conceptini  of  oiganic 
evolution.  The  modem  moiiatb  doctarine,  that  all  mtterial 
things  consist  of  sentient  elements^  and  Uiat  conseionsness 
arises  through  a  oombmation  of  these,  was  a  natnral 
transfoimation  of  Leibnit^s  theory.' 

Lfuittg. — Of  Leibniti^a  immediate  followers  we  may 
mention  Leasing,  who  in  his  Sdmeatiotk  ef  ike  ffuman  Race 
brought  out  the  truth  of  the  process  of  gradual  develop- 
ment underlying  human  history^  even  though  he  exprnsed 
this  in  a  firnn  inooiisistent  witii  the  idea  a  spontaneous 
•Tolntion. 

ifm2er.— Herder,  m  the  other  hand,  Lesung's  contem- 
ptnary,  trteted  die  subject  of  man's  development  in  a 
thoron^y  natoralistio  ^rit  la  his  Idem  tar  PhUo- 
tt^ie  der  ^tehi^U,  Herder  adt^  Leibnits's  idea  of  a 
graduated  scale  of  bdnp^  at  the  nme  time  eonewring  of 
the  lower  stages  as  die  ontditions  of  the  higher,  ^os 


I  Mr  LewM  poliiti  oat  that  laflaKs  to  taooDiittnt  ta  Ms  aooonnt 
of  tha  Intelligraee  of  msB  ia  nlattoa  to-ttut  of  lower  uiiuli,  liDoa 
whtn  ufwMng  Iioeke  lie  'ne  hngv  npids  tb«a  as  dUhiiag  in 
desTM  onljr, 

■  Both  Mr  Lcwu  uid  Prof.  Da  Bob  lUymond  hsve  brought  oat  the 

Gtnti  of  oonbwt  batmaa  Ldtnitrt  thaonr  of  moasds  mi  modem  blo- 
Jeal  qwenktiou  [BiH.  ^  Ptd.  tt.  S87,  ud  I^itntht  Otimkm 


man  is  said  to  bo  the  hi^1ic.<t  product  of  nature,  aiid  m 
such  to  ba  dependent  on  oil  lover  iiroducts.  All  lualeriul 
things  are  assimilated  to  one  another  as  organic,  the  vitaliz- 
ing principle  being  inherent  in  all  matter.  The  develojy 
meut  of  man  ia  explained  in  connection  with  that  of  tlie 
earth,  and  in  relation  to  climatic  variations,  &a  Man's 
moutal  faculties  are  viewed  as  related  to  his  organization, 
and  as  developed  under  the  pressure  of  the  necessities  of 
life.' 

Kant — Kant'e  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  evolntion  in  a 
maoy-eided  one.  In  the  first  place,  his  peculiar  systt-ni 
of  subjective  idealism,  involving  the  idea  that  time  is 
but  a  mental  fonn  to  which  there  oorresponds  nothing 
in  the  sphwe  of  noumenal  reality,  serves  to  give  a 
peculiar  philosophical  interpretation  to  every  doctrine  of 
ooemic  evolution.  Kant,  like  Leibniti^  seeks  to  reconcile 
the  mechanical  and  teleological  views  of  nature,  only  ho 
assigns  to  these  difiiarent  spheres.  The  order  oi  the  inor- 
ganic world  is  explained  by  properly  physical  causea  In  his 
NatuTgetehiehie  da  HirMndt,  in  which  he  anticipated  the 
nebular  theory  afterwards  more  fully  developed  by  Laplace, 
Kant  sought  to  explain  the  genesis  <tf  the  cosmos  aa  a  pro- 
duct of  phjrsical  forces  and  laws.  Hie  worlds,  or  systems 
of  worl^  which  fill  infinite  space  are  continually  being 
formed  and  destroyed.  Chaos  passes  by  a  [HOcesB  of  evolu- 
tion into  a  coemoe,  and  this  again  into  chaos.  So  far  aa 
the  evolution  tit  the  sdar  system  is  concerned,  Kaat  held 
these  mechanical  causes  as  adequata  For  the  world  as  a 
whole,  however,  he  postulated  a  beginning  in  time  (whence 
his  use  of  the  word  creation),  and  further  supposed  that  the 
impnlse  of  or^nisstion  wMch  was  conveyed  to  chaotio 
matter  by  the  Creator  issued'  frodi  a  central  point  in  the 
infinite  space  spreading  gradually  outwards.*  While  !n  his 
cosmology  Kant  thus  reUes  on  mechanical  conceptions,  in 
his  treatment  of  organic  life  his  mind  i%  on  the  Mmtmry, 
dominated  by  teleological  ideas.  An  oiganism  wu  to  him 
something  controlled  by  a  fonnatiTC  organising  princ^ta 
It  was  natursl,  therefor^  that  he  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
spontaneous  generation  of  onanisms  (which  was  jnst  then 
being  advoc^ed  by  his  friend  Fotster),  not  only  as  unsup- 
ported by  ex|>erience  but  as  an  inadequate  hypotiieria  Ex- 
perience f orlnds  our  excluding  organic  activity  fnon  natural 
causes,  also  our  excluding  intelligence  from  purposeful 
{za^elUhiUigeri)  causes ;  hence  experienoe  forUds  our  defin- 
ing tha  fundamental  force  or  first  csnse  out  of  which  living 
creatures  srose.*  Just  as  Kant  thus  sharpy  marks  the 
redone  of  the  inorganic  and  the  organic^  so  he  sets  man  iu 
atoong  opposition  to  the  lower  snimala  His  ascription  to 
man  of  a  unique  faculty,  free-will,  forbade  his  cmuMvii^ 
our  species  as  a  link  in  a  graduated  series  of  oiganio 
developments.  In  his  doctrine  of  human  deveh^meut  he 
does  indeed  recognize  an  early  stage  of  existence  in  which 
our  spedes  was  dominated  by  sensuous  enjoyment  and  in- 
stinct He  further  conceives  of  this  stage  as  Itself  a  pro- 
cess of  (natnial)  development^  namely,  of  the  natural  dis- 
position of  tiie  spedes  to  vary  in  the  greatest  possible 
manner  so  as  to  preserve  its  unity  through  a  procew  of  sslf- 
adaptation  (AnarUn)  to  climate.  This,  he  says,  must  not 
be  onueivea  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  external  causes, 
but  is  doe  to  a  natural  disposition  {Anlage).    From  this 

*  For  Heider'B  povition  In  reUtion  to  th«  raodsm  doetrinfl  of  otoIh- 
tloB  see  F.  T<»  Kirenbsdi's  Berder  ala  VorgOntgur  DantuUf  a  work 
wUeh  tSBds  to  oxaggmte  tiw  yroximitr  of  the  two  writen. 

*  Kut  hM  K  probsUe  that  other  j^ets  bsildaa  our  euth  are 
inhkUted,  and  thst  thalr  InheUtsnte  licam  •  soilo  at  Miig%  tbelr 
perfectioa  inoreaaitig  wl^  tbe  dlata&ee  of  the  pluet  whloh  ibtj 
InhaUt  from  aoo. 

*  Kut  etDi  a*  doetria*  at  the  trsBBoatfttton  of  spedes  "a 
hanrdooB  fkncy  ol  the  meoa."nXf|p  ahowo, 
KutTa  mind  halriqvd  a  deeidsa  leuuBK  at  tiniaa  to  a  mora  hierhaefm) 
concevtloB  of  oratfnic  fonn*  «r  related  bj  daaceot. 
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ciptbitity  of  utiiral  deTsbprnant  (vhieh  already  idtoIVm 
B  telaolosical  idea)  Kant  diatipyiiahM  the  power  of  moral 
self-dereioprnMit  or  aeli-UbeiatioD  from  toe  domiiiiui  of 
aatmut  the  gtadaal  tealiaatioa  of  ^rtiidi  opDatitotei  hanku 
hiatM7  or  prograo.  ThU  mwal  derelopment  is  regarded 
u  ft  i^adnal  ^pnacb  to  Uiat  ratumal,  aodal,  aitd  polidcal 
atato  Uwhidiirillbe  realized  the  greatest  poaaible  qnaotitj 
of  Ubar^.  ^raa  Kant^  though  he  appropriated  and  gare 
oaw  form  to  Ao  idea  of  human  progress,  concaiTed  of  this 
aa  whd^ distinct  from  a  natonl  (msduniical)  piooeii..  la 
this  particular,  as  in  his  >iew  oigniie  notion^  Kant 
distittotly  op|weed  tha  idea  at  enlntion  aa  one  nmTsnal 
procesi  awi^ing  aliko  the  phyrioal  and  the  moral  wmiiL 

BekdUng, — In  the  oftrHar  writinga  id  SoheUioft  eootaining 
the  philosophy  of  identic,  uiateiuia  ia  i^reaentad  aa-n 
beoMdn^u-pmceaaofsTolntioa,  Natnn  and  mind  (iriiich 
are  the  two  aoei^  or  ptdtt  direction^  of  the  one  abeolote)  an 
eaeh  Tiewed  al  an  aotivi^  adnnoing  hy  an  nnintemmtad 
snceeflBion  of  stages.  The  ada  <S  wis  prooeaa  wnieh 
Sehelling  worked  out  most  comptetdy  ia  the  aegatiTa  aide, 
that  ia^  natnte.  Nature  ia  eaeentially  a  proeese  iA  ngaaio 
■elf-OTolntion.  It  can  only  be  onderstood  1^  sabordiojtting 
the  mechanical  ooncepdon  to  the  vital,  by  conceiving  the 
world  sa  one  organism  animated  by  a  spiritjoal  principle  or 
intolligence  {WdttetU).  From  this  point  of  view  the  pro- 
ceeses  of  nature  from  the  inoiganio  up  to  the  moet  com* 
plex  of  tile  organic  become  stages  in  the  se1f-«ealiation  of 
natum  'All  organic  forms  ire  at  bottom  but  one  organin- 
tion,  and  the  inorganic  world  shows  the  same  formatire 
acting  in  Tarioos  degrees  or  potencea.  Sehelling  conceirea 
of  the  gradual  self -evolution  of  nature  in  a  anccessioa  of 
higher  and  higher  fonns  aa  brought  about  br  a  limitation 
of  her  infinite  prodttctirity^  showing  itself  In  a  '  series  of 
points  of  aiteat.  IDie  detaUadezhi^tion  of  the  organixing 
activity  of  nature  in  the  several  processes  of  the  o^anio 
and  inorganic  world  .rests  on  a  number  of  fancifnl  and 
unscientific  ideas.  Schelling's  thet)ry  is  a  bold  attempt  to 
revitalise  nature  in  the  light  of  growing  physical  and 
physiological  science,  and  by  so  doing  to  comprehend  the 
unitf  of  the  world  under  the  'idea  of  one  principle  of 
organic  developmenL  His  highly  figurative  language  might 
leave  us  in  doubt  how  far  ha  conceived  the  higher  stages 
of  this  evolution  of  nature  as  following  the  lower  in  time: 
In  the  introduction  to  his  work  Foa  dcr  WdUeett,  however, 
he  argues  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  a  transitautation  of 
species  in  periods  incommensurable  with  ours.  The  evolu- 
tion of  mind  (the  positive  pole)  proceeds  by  way  of  three 
stages, — theoretic,  practinJ,  and  nstheticsl  activity. 
Schdling's  later  theosophic  speculations  do  not  specially 
concern  us  herei 

Folhwen  cf  SehUing. — Of  the  followers  of  Sehelling 
a  word  or  two  must  be  said.  Heinrich  StefTc^iB,  in  his 
'Anthropdogte,  seeks  to  trace 'out  the  origin  and  history  of 
man  in  /wnnezioa  with  a  general  theory  of  the  development 
of  the  earth,  and  this  again  as  related  tc  the  formation  of 
the  solar  system.  AH  these  processes  are  regarded  as  a 
series  of  manifpstations  of  a  vital  principle  in  higher  and 
higher  forma  Okeo,  again,  who  carries  Schelling's  ideas 
into  the  region  of  biological  science,  seeks  to  reconstruct 
tiie  graduid  evolntioo  of  the  material  world  out  of 
oripiul  matter,  which  is  the  first  immediate  appearance  of 
Ood,  or  the  abeolotei  This  process  is  an  upward  one, 
through  the  formataon  of  the  solar  system  and  of  our  earth 
with  its  inoigaaie  bodies,  up  to  the  production  of  man. 
The  proeesa  is  asseDtielly  a  polar  linear  action,  or 
differentiation  from  a  common  centre.  By  means  of  this 
process  Hie  bodies  of  the  ac^r  system  separate  themselves, 
and  tha  order  of  eoamie  aTolntian  is  repeated  in  that  of 
tcrrsatrlal  crolatiou.  ^o  otgenie  world  {like  the  world  as 
a  vfbole)  arises  out  of  a  j.iixnitiva  diaiia,  namely,  tlw 


infusorial  alima  A  oomewliat  nmilar  working  out  jtf 
ScheUinjgfa  idea  ia  to  he  found*  in  Oersted's  woilc  cntitlei] 
Th»  Boal  t»  Nature  {Eng,  tnoM.).  Of  lates  mxka  based 
on  Bebdling'a  doctrine  ertdufaoA  mention  maj  be  nude 
of  tiio  Tolome  entitled  Jfahtr  wuf  /dst^  by  Q.  f.  Cm. 
Aeoordipg  to  this  writer,  existence  ia  nothing  but  a  he- 
coming,  an^mattar  ia  simply  the  nnonaiitery  product  of  the 
{ffooess  of  becoming,  while  foroe  is  thie  procem  ooastaaUj 
revealing  itself  in  ttiese  prodncU 

Jffegdr^JjkB  Sehelling,  Hegel  conceivea  the  proUem  et 
exutenec  as  one  of  becoming.  He  differs  Iran  him  with 
respect  to  the  nltimito  motiva  <tf  that  proeeaa  of  ffuini 
evolution  which  reveal*  itaelf  alike  in  natnn  and  in  miad 
With  HegaL  the  absolute  ia  itself  a  dialeotie  pnweas  which 
containa  within  itaelf  a  pinei{decf  im^reaa  from  difference 
to  difibranee  and  ixvm  widtj  tb  unity.  "  This  proeeaa  (Hi 
Wallaoa  remarks)  fcaxftra  wrthing  (rfUw  distinctiona  between 
post  and  future^  baoonse  it  im|dieB  as  cteraal  proaent,' 
Thk  cniception  of  on  immanent  ^ontaneooa  cvolntioa 
is  applied  alike  both  to  nature  and  to  mind  and  hiatocy. 
Natnia  to  Hegel  is  tiie  idea  in  the  form  ot  hatcraty; 
and  finding  itself  here  It  has  to  remove  this  extenori^ 
in  a  progressiTe  evolution  towards  an  existenoa  for  ibelf 
in  life  and  mind.  Nature  (says  Zeller)  is  to  Hegel  s 
■eyetem  of  gradations,  of  which  one  arises  necOMarily  out  of 
tike  other,  and  is  the  proximate  truth  of  that  out  at  which 
it  results.  There  are  three  stadia,  or  moment^  in  this 
process  of  nature — (l)  the  mechanical  m<Hnen1^  or  matter 
devoid  of  individuality ;  (2)  the  phyucal  moment  or  matter 
which  has  particularized  itself  in  bodies — ^the  eolar  aystem ; 
and  (3)  the  organic  moment,  or  organic  beings,  beginning 
with  ute  geological  organism — or  the  mineral  kingdmn, 
plants,  and  animals.  Tet  this  process  of  development  ii 
not  to  be  ci  nceived  as  if  one  stage  is  naturally  {nodueed 
out  of  the  other,  and  not  even  as  if  the  one  followed  the 
other  in  timei  Only  spirit  has  a  hiatoiy ;  in  nature  all 
forma  are  contemporaneous.'  Hegel's  interpretatioQ  oi 
mind  and  history  as  a  process  ti  evolution  baa  more 
acientifio  interest  than  his  conception  of  nature.  His 
theory  of  the  development  <tf  free-will  (the  objective  spiritX 
which  takes  its  start  from  Kant's  conception  of  bistory, 
with  ita  three  sta^  of  legal  right,  moiety  ea  determined 
by  motive  and  instinclive  goodneu  (SitUiMuit),  might 
almost  as  well  be  e:q>reBBed  in  terms  of  a  thoroo^ily 
naturalistic  doctrine  of  human  development  So^  too^ 
some  of  his  conceptions  respecting  the  development  of  art 
and  religion  (the  absolute  spirit)  lend  themselTes  to  a 
similar  interpretation.  Tet  WhUe^  in  its  application  to 
histoiy,  Hegel's  theoiy  of  evolution  has  points  of  resMo- 
blance  with  those  doctrines  which  seek  to  explain  the 
world-process  as  one  unbroken  progress  occurring  in  time, 
it  constitntes  on  the  whole  a  theory  apart  and  tui  gmerit 
It  does  not  conceive  of  the  oiganic  as  succeeding  on  the 
inorganic,  or  of  conscious  life  as  conditioned  in  time  by 
lower  forms.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  Leibnit^a  idea 
of  the  world  as  a  development ;  the  idea  of  evolution  k  in 
each  case  a  metaphysical  as  distinguished  frcon  a  acientiSc 
one.'  Hegel  gives  a  place  in  his  metaphyaical  system  to 
the  mechanical  and  the  teleological  views;  yet  in  his 
treatment  of  the  world  as  an  evomtioa  the  idea  of  end  cr 
parpoee  is  the  predominant  one. 

Of  the  f<dlowen  of  Hegel  who  bava  woriEed  osift  \m 


•  Hflgtl  lomawhm  ujn  that  tb*  qaMtion  of  th«  «tanal  daiallse 
of  the  world  la  iuiu*w>nbl« :  ttma  h  w«0  m  mot  aa  t»  pt*' 
djeitad  of  ftritndet  onljr. 

•  Mr  Wsllsn  {l»gi»  BtgO,  Proleg.  pp.  48,  49)  apMb  of 
EtK*ri  •jrilam  of  •volution  u  hsTing  bcm  ia  a  mdm  U>«  t^'i^fc- 
notioa  Into  %  phllaaopUc  tbaps  of  tho  blologictl  doctrim  of  vratsttaa 
M  ngpsted  by  i:i«rlnai8  snA  Lusrob  Vet  tUs  Jriatiea  ii  tras 
misBS  eWWu.  ^ 
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peculiar  Idw  ot  eTalatio&  U  U  hutUy  neoewoiy  to  ipeafc. 
A  bATB  refenoce  mty  be  made  to  BoMnkniu,  who  in  hie 
work  SegtPi  IfaturphSotophief  leeks  to  derelop  Hsgel'i 
idaa  of  an  eartk-OTganiam  in  the  light  of  recent  ecie&c«, 
rec(^nismg  in  ciTBtallization  the  morphological  element. 

SAapKtJunta: — Of  Uie  other  Qerman  philoeopbera 
immediatel/  following  Kant,  there  ia  only  one  who  calls 
for  notice  here,  namely,  Arthur  Schopenhaaer.  Thia  writer, 
hj  hia  coneaption  of  the  world  aa  will  which  objectifies 
i^lf  in  a  aeries  of  gradations  from  the  lowest  manifes- 
tations of  matter  np  to  oonscions  man,  girea  a  slightlj 
Mir  shape  to  the  evolutional  new  oi  Schelling,  thongh  he 
depriTss  this  new  of  its  optimistio  chAracter  hj  denying 
any  oo-operation  of  intelligence  in  the  world-procasa.  In 
tnUh,  Schopenhaaer'a  conception  ttf  the  world  aa  the 
activity  ol  a  blind  force  is  at  bottom  a  materialistic  and 
mechanical  tmther  than  a  spiritnalistie  and  teleoWical 
theory.  Moreover,  SchopeuuQer's  sabjective  idealism, 
and  hia  new  of  time  as  something  illusory,  hindered  him 
from  viewing  this  process  aa  a  sequence  of  events  in  time. 
Thus  he  ascribes  eternity  of  existence  to  epeciea  under  the 
form  of  the  "  Platonic  ideas."  As  Lndwig  Noiii  observes,^ 
Schi^Mihaner  has  no  feeling  for  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  (^anic  beinga.  He  aays  Lamar^'a  original  animal  is 
■om^ung  metaphyatcal,  not  physical,  namely,  the-  will  to 
live.  **  Every  species  (according  to  Schopenhauer)  has  of 
its  own  will,  and  according  to  the  eircnmatancea  under 
which  it  would  live,  determined  Ita  form  and  oiganiatlon, 
•—yet  not  as  something  phyiieal  in  time^  but  aa  aomathii^; 
metaphysical  ont  of  time." 

Fbn  £eur. — Before  leaving  the  German  speculaHoQ  of 
the  flrat  half  of  the  century,  a  word  must  be  said  of  Yon 
Baer,  who  not  only  reached  those  ideas  of  individual  and 
■erial  devdopment  which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  modem 
doctrine  of  organic  evolnUoUf  but  who  recognized  in  the  law 
of  this  development  the  law  of  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
In  his  Suhndtdunfftffeaekiehtt  dcr  Tkien  (p.  264)  he  dis- 
tinctly tolls  ns  that  the  law  of  growing  individuality  is 
**  the  fundamental  thought  which  goes  through  all  forma 
•ml  degrees  of  animal  devdopment  and  all  single  relations. 
It  is  the  aan»  thought  whicb  collected  in  tite  ooamie  apace 
the  divided  maasea  into  splieTe^  and  eomUned  dteae  to 
wdkg  ifjatMni;  the  same  whidi  eansed  the  weather-beaten 
duet  OB  the  lurfaoa  <rf  our  malaUio  planet  to  spring  forth 
into  living  forma."  Ton  Baer  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
Hr  Spencer'a  generalizatiMi  itf  the  law  of  o^anie  evcdntion 
aa  the  law  of  bJI  evolution. 

Sariy  Sal/ of  the  Century— Znglitk  Writtn.—Wt  may 
here  eonveniently  break  off  oar  review  trf  Qermatt  erola- 
tionist^  retaming  to  the  writen  of  Oia  latter  part  of  tiw 
eentniy  {nresantly.  The  tUnkm  outslda  Germany  who  in 
the  fint  half  of  tiia  eantuy  contributed  dementa  to  the 
growth  of  the  idea  <rf  evohtioii  are  too  unimportant  to  de- 
tain 01  herek  la  the  Eoglish  philosophy  A  this  period 
([nostiona  <rf  ooanudogy  play  a  very  inconsiderable  part. 
The  dovalomnent  of  the  aaa^cal  psychology,  enwually  by 
Aa  two  Ifffls,  may  be  refened  ta  Alao  an  aUnaioii  may 
be  made  to  the  diaenadona  respecting  the  nature  <tf  cause. 
Ammig  theae  Sir  W.  ^unilton'a  definition  of  cause 
(XeefHm  on  MtUgt^/tietf  il.  377)  is  specially  interesting  aa 
apfming  to  tell  against  the  pndoctioii  itf  mind  oat  of 
matter. 

J^meA  Writ«r*~-Comte.—'tn  Tium  dariag  this  period 
the  name  of  Anguato  Gomto  is  the  only  one  that  need  aireet 
our  attention.  Comto'a  prinetplea  of  poaitiviam,  whidi  r»> 
atricted  all  inquiry  to  phenomena  and  their  law%  are  a^ 
by  hia  recent  diaeidea  to  exclude  all  eonaiduation  oS  the 
ultimate  loigiB  of  uie  vniverse^  aa  well  as  of  organic  life. 


Tet  though  Comto  did  not  contribute  to  a  theory  of  cosmic 
er^anio  evolution,  ha  helped  to  lay  the  foundationa  of  a 
scientific  conception  of  human  history  as  a  natural  process 
of  development  determined  by  general  laws  of  human 
nature  together  with  the  accomnlsting  influences  of  the 
past  Comte  does  not  rect^ize  that  ^ii  proeeaa  is  aided 
by  any  increase  of  innate  capacity ;  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
gress is  to  him  the  unfolding  of  fundamental  faculties  of 
homan  nature  which  always  pre-existed  in  n  latent  condi- 
tion; yet  he  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  new  conception  of  human  progress  1^  hia  indnrion 
of  mental  laws  under  biology. 

IttUitm  Writen. — In  Italy  during  this  period  there 
meet  us  one  or  two  thinkers  who  concern  themselves  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  world-process.  Ant.  Bosmini 
follows  Campauelia  in  endowing  chemicd  atoms  with  sensi- 
bility and  life,  and  he  bases  the  hierarchy  of  beings  in  the 
universe  on  the  different  d^rees  of  this  sensibility.  At  the 
same  time  he  follows  Brono  in  epeaking  of  the  totality  of 
the  world  as  au  organijm  endowed  with  a  soul  whidt  in- 
dividual izea  itself  in  the  innumerable  existences  the  uni- 
versflL  Spontaneous  generation  is  to  Bosmini  a  necessary 
consequence  of  hii  theory  of  a  nnireraal  life.  Other  Italian 
writers  adopt  Hegel's  notim  of  the  world  as  aself-evolation 
of  the  idea.  Of  these  it  is  enough  to  mention  Terensio 
Mamiaoi,  who  gives  an  optimistic  turn  to  his  conception 
evolution  by  viewing  it  as  a  progreesive  union  ot  the  finite 
with  the  infinite.  Mamiani  argues  against  Darwin,  and 
holds  that  all  opecific  forms  are  ^zed  for  all  time. 

Modem  Doctrine  of  EwlttiioiL — We  nor  approach  the 
period  in  which  the  modem  doctrine  of  evolation  in  iti 
narrow  sense  has  originated.  This  doctiine  ie  essentially  a 
product  of  scientific  research  and  speculation.  It  is  a 
necessary  outcome  of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Its  final  philosophic  form  cannot  yet  be  said  to 
be  fixed.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  natural  Ustoiy  of  the 
coemoa  iaclnding  organic  beings,  expressed  ia  physical  terms 
as  a  mechanical  process.  In  this  record  the  coemto.  sygtem 
appears  as  a  natural  product  of  elementary  matter  and  ito 
laws.  The  various  gradea  of  life  on  our  planet  are  the 
natanl  oonaaquencM  of  certain  physinl  j^ocessee  involved 
in  tiie  giadnd  tranitformationa  of  the  earth,  Gonsdons  lifs 
is  viewed  aa  conditioned  by  phyrical  (oguio  and  more 
especially  nervous)  processec,  and  as  enuring  itadt  in  doae 
correlation  with  organic  evdutioa  Knally,  hnman  devdop* 
men^  aa  eihihitwl  In  histisieal  and  pnhistorical  reoordi,  is 
r^puded  as  the  higheat  and  most  complex  zemlt  of  organu 
and  i^iyaioal  evdntion,  filua  guMem  doctrine  of  erotalion 
ia  bnt  an  expansion  and  completion  ol  those  jdmical 
theories  which  opened  the  history  of  specolation.  it  cufirs 
bom  &em  in  bcuig  grounded  on  exact  ud  verified  rcsearcL 
As  audi,  m«eover,  it  is  a  mndi  m«e  limited  theory  of 
evolution  than  the  andant  It  does  not  cMiceia  itsdf  (aa 
yet  at  least)  about  the  qnestion  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds 
in  ^ace  and  In  time,  u  is  oontcnt  to  eiqdain  the  ori^ 
and  course  (rf  development  of  the  wwkl,  the  solar  or,  at 
most,  the  sidereal  system  which  falls  under  oar  own  obaer- 
vation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  hnnehas  of 
scienoe  had  dene  moat  towards  the  astablidunent  ttf  this 
doctrittSk  We  unit  ooi^mt  oarsdves  hj  refnzing  to 
die  wogrcN  erf  ^Tdeal  ^ndnding  chemical)  theory, 
which  has  led  to  Uw  great  generalisation  <rf  die  eoDaarvfr* 
tioa  (tf  MMTgy;  to  we  diicovery  of  the  fondamentel 
di«nical  id«ti^  <tf  the  matter  of  oar  ^net  and  of  other 
odestial  bodies,  snd  of  the  chemical  relationa  of  organic  and 
ino^anic  bodies ;  to  the  advance  of  astronomical  specula* 
tion  respecting  tlie  wigin  of  the  solarjystcm,  Ae^;  to  the 
growth  ^  the  new  science  of  ihm|m^^^ 
the  conception  of  vast  and^un^uue  peneu  of  time 
in  the  past  hiittny  of  onr  globe,  and  to  the  rapid  march  of 
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the  biological  waenma  whieh  haa  made  oe  familiar  with  the 
umplest  types  and  dements  of  organism ;  finally,  to  the 
recent  deT^opment  of  the  science  of  antfaropo^gy  (indnd- 
ing  oomparattve  psychology,  philology,  ud  to  the 
mst  sztension  ud  impraremoit  of  all  bnmolwi  of 
historical  stndy. 

XnffUA  Writ6r»--'I>anBiit, — Tiu  hononr  of  mxAix^  oat 
this  theny  d  'eTohitioB  on  a  snhafeanial  basiB  M  &et 
bdongR  to  En^and.  Of  die  vritea  whtrhaTe  achieved 
this  remit  Mr  Danrin  deeerres  the  first  notice.  Thoogh 
modestly  oon&ung  himadf  to  tiw  praUem  of  aoooontug 
tor  the  erolotion  <rf  the  hif^ier  urgudo  focma  oat  of  the 
bnrar,  Ur  Darwin  has  done  mneh  to  further  the  idea  of  a 
Cpsdoil  evolnticm  of  tha  ^^aieal  vmrld.  She  i^osophio 
ligniflcanee  of  the  hypothecs  of  nattinl  selecttni,  eepeoully 
«aiooiMed  with'Ur  Darwi^  is  dn^  ai'Fntfeisor  WftTqi^pit. 
pmnts  out,  to  the  fact  that  it  introdiues  a  strietly  mo* 
ebaaical  oonceptioa  in  order  to  aocoont  for  thoae  iitfricate 
amngements  known  as  oiganio  ad^tatioas  whidi  had 
before  been  eoneeired  only  in  a  teleological  mamm.  By 
viewing  adaptatioaa  as  conditions  of  sdf-prflsarfatioii,  lb 
Darwin  U  able  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  ssenin^y  par- 
posefol  abounds  in  organic  nature.  In  so  dmng  he  has 
ione  nach  to  eliminate Uie  teleological  method  from  luology. 
It  ia  true  that,  in  his  conception  of  aeemini^y  spontaneous 
i-ariatioDs  and  of  correlations  of  growth,  he  leaves  room  for 
the  old  manner  of  riewing  organic  development  as  controlled 
by  some  interna^  otganizing  prinujdei  Tet  his  theory,  as 
A  whole,  is  clearly  a  heavy  Wow  to  the  tdeolc^eal  method. 
Again,  Mr  Darwin  has  greatly  extended  the  scope  of 
mechanical  interpretation,  by  making  intelligible,  apart 
from  the  co-operation  of  intelligent  purpose  the  genesis  of 
the  organic  world  as  a  harmonious  system  of  distinct  groups, 
a  unity  in  variety,  having  certain  wdl-marked  ^ical 
affinities.  How  greatly  this  arrangement  has  helped  to 
support  the  idea  ^  an  ideal  plan,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
olwerve.  Mr  Darwin  in  his  doctrine  of  the  organic  world 
as  a  Borrival  refers  this  appearance  of  syatematio  plui  to 
perfectly  natural  causes,  and  in  bo  doing  he  gives  new  mean- 
ing to  theaucient  theory  that  the  harmony  of  the  world  arisaa 
out  of  discord.  Once  more,  Mr  Darwin's  hypothesis  ia  of 
wide  philosophic  interest,  since  it  helps  to  support  the  idea  of 
a  perfect  gradation  m  the  progress  of  things.  Tbo  variations 
which  he  pcntulatea  are  slight,  if  not  infioitasimal,  and  only 
effect  a  senaiblo  functional  or  morphological  change  after 
they  have  been  froquently  zepcated  and  aoeamnlated  by 
heredity. 

Mr  Darwin's  later  work,  in  which  he  applies  hia  theory 
of  tho  origin  of  specie  to  man,  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  a  naturalistic  conception  of  human  development  The 
mind  of  man  in  its  lowest  stages  of  development  is  here 
brought  into  close  juxtaposition  to  the  animal  mind,  and 
the  upward  progreiis  of  man  is  viewed  as  effected  by  natural 
causes,  ihidf  among  which  la  the  action  of  natural  selection, 
llr  Darwin  does  not  iuqufra  into  the  exact  way  in  which 
the  mc?ntal  and  tho  bodily  are  connected.  He  simply 
assumes  that,  just  as  the  bodily  organism  Is  capable  of  vary- 
ing in  an  indofinits  number  of  waya,  ao  may  the  mental 
faculties  vary  indefinitely  in  correspondence  with  certain 
physical  changoa.  In  this  vay  he  seeks  to  account  for  all 
the  higher  mental  powers,  es  the  usd  of  langoage  and  reason, 
the  sentiment  of  beacty,  aud  conscience. 

Finally,  Mr  Darwin  seeks  to  give  a  practical  and  ethical 
turn  to  his  doctrine.  Ho  appears  to  mako  the  end  of  evolu- 
tion the  conscious  end  of  ZQan's  action,  since  he  dnfines  the 
|;enenil  good  as  "the  rearing  of  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals  in  full  health  and  vigour,  and  with  all  their 
faculties  perfect  under  the  conditions  to  which  they  arc 
subject"  Further,  iu  his  view  of  the  future  of  the  reco, 
Ur  Darwin  leans  to  tha  idea  that  the  natural  ^ooesa 


which  has  sfllMted  mu^  first  ptogcess  most  oontune  to  jbi 
an  inqtortant  factor  in  ardntioii,  and  tli«l«  eoaseqwUlif, 
it  is  not  well  to  chock  the  soc^  of  this  ptotm  by  todii 
restraints  of  population,  and  a  charitable  presorritiM  d 
tho  inoraiprtenL 

A,  S.  WaOa^—Vi  A.  B.  WaDaoe,  wlw  slaiH  wittlb 
Darwin  tha  hoiionr.<rf.estahliiihing  the  doctrine  of  astml 
ssleetica^  di&is  from  the  latter  ia  settiiig  mmA  wMm 
limits  to  the  action  ol this  cause  in  tha  maaMm  vAm 
the  physioBl  domain.  Thus  hs  would  s>atk  off  tha  km 
faonl^  of  making  abstiaetinui  saoli  as  naoeand  tni^  m 
powers  wbioli  omild  not  ImtS  been  enuved  in  Ois  vq; 
Mr  WaUaoB  leus  to  the  teleological  idea  of  some  st^w 
{vind^  whi<^  has  nidsdmuia  his  upward  path,  SI  viB 
OB  cMitndled  the  idiue  pcooeea  oqgsnie  erclBtioB.  ^ 
lav  ia  oonnectcd  with  the  absolnte  ori^  of  li£s  isd 
oi^pnization. 

fftrbert  dSSpsMer.— The  lliinkw  vho  haa  done  mon  thn 
any  me  die  to  dabonte  a  conautent  ^ihMophy  oi  wit 
tion  on  a  sdsntifio  basis  ia  Mr  Herbert  Spaaeer.  Kat  d 
sll  he  seeks  to  giro  greater  predsioa  to  ua  coneqitioB  d 
this  nmTmal  process.  EvoliUioa  is  ft  diaii|e  ttm  tti 
homogeneoos  to  the  hetwogeneons,  feom  the  indefiails « 
Budetermlned  to  the  definite  or  determined,  from  the  is» 
herent  to  the  coherent  Again,  Mr  Spencer  seeks  to  akM 
that  th^  causes  of  evolution  are  inTtdved  in  the  afiiute 
laws  of  aaatter,  forces  and  motitm,  among  vhidi  he  |iM 
great  promieeoee  to  Uie  modem  doctrine  <s  tin  eoasenstks 
of  energy.  Thus  the  rationale  of  the  pioooM  sh^as  ilidt 
to  Mr  Spenoer  as  a  distinctly  mechanical  problem.  H* 
sets  oat  with  the  aaaumption  of  a  limited  mass  of  bou- 
geneoos  mattw  acted  upon  by  jinddent  ftacea,  and  le^  to 
show  hov,  by  help  of  tvo  Uwv— Ban»ly,  the  instabilitr 
of  thehomo(|^iieoaB,andthemidtiplicatioii  of  the  efiectooF 
any  snch  inddeut  force, — the  process  known  as  eVolatun 
is  brought  about  This  procees  is  illnstrated  in  t)>a 
genesis  of  the  sdar  system,*  for  the  explanatum  of  vLicb 
Mr  Spencer  makes  use  itf  tha  Debular  hypothesis,  in  Um 
formation  of  our  planet,  aa  well  as  the  development  of 
organic  and  mental  life.  Mr  Spencer  doee  no^  howen^ 
conceive  of  this  process  of  erolution  as  unlimited  in  tina 
As  in  the  development  of  the  individual  oirganism,  ao  in 
that  of  o^ianio  beings  as  a  whole,  of  the  eerth,  and  of  tht 
solar  system,  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  fwces  of 
which  the  action  ia  integrating  or  oonaolidatiog  aid 
those  of  which  the  action  ia  didnt^rating;  Ihe  proeea 
of  evolution  always  tends  to  an  equilibration  between  thcM 
conflicting  forces  and  ultimately  to  a  diesolution  of  tht 
prodoctB  of  evolution.  Thna  ^  splar  system  is  a  mo^ 
equilibrium  which  is  destined  to '  be  finally  disBfitoa 
into  the  attenuated  matter  out  of  -phi^  it  aiose. 
Spencer  thus  approaches  the  earliest  theories  of  ooouc 
evolution  when  he  tells  us  {Fvtt  Prineigitit  p.  482) 
that  vast  periods  in  which  the  forcee  oi  attraction  pn- 
tkU  over  those  of  rapulaien,  alternate  with  other 
periods  in  which  the  reverse  relation  holda.  The  mediiB- 
cal  theoiy  of  evolntion  thus  laid  down  in  tha 
Priaciptet  is  applied  in  Mr  Spencer's  latar  wwks  to 
explanation  of  organic,  mental,  and  social  evolatiML  W 
full  explanation  of  the  processes  of  iooiganic  evdation  fiw 
no  place  in  the  writer's  system.  Mr  Spencer 
the  Principles  of  Biology,  to  conceive  of  o^anic  lom 
and  their  actions  in  mechanical  terma.  Life  is  nffi^ 
as  essentially  a  correspondence  of  internal  actions  in  IM 
organism  to  external  actions  proceeding  from  tbs 
ment,  and  the  object  of  Mr  Spencer's  Ttdomes  istoe^^ 
on  mechanical  principles  tha  growth      this  cwiMp"* 
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Mca  from  tlie  lotreat  to  the  IiiglieBt.  He  exeladu  all  con- 
sidsTttioQ  of  the  question  hoir  life  fint  arose,  though  it  ia 
clear  that  he  regards  the  lowest  forme  of  life  as  coDtinaom 
in  their  aeaaiitial  natare  vith  iiib-Tital  procoapei.  It  ia 
in  the  later  rolameB,  dealing  with  mental  and  eoeial  erola* 
tioo,  that '  Mr  Spencer'a  axpoaitioa  becomes  most  interest- 
fog  to  the  stnduit  of  phikieophy.  Id  the  Prineiplet  of 
PtjfcMoffy,  he  eeeka  to  deal  with  mind  as  an  aspect  or 
oorrelate  of  life  which  begtna  to  ntanifest  itself  when  the 
prooees  of  a^joatment  to  enrironment,  in  which  all  life 
oonsieti,  iea<^ei  a  certain  degree  of  eomplezitj.  Hr 
Cpeocar  indulges  in  do  hypothesis  reapecting  the  nniversal 
eo«zisteiiee  of  anitieBee  with  matter  and  fMoa.  He  thinks 
we  mut  -aeoept  the  distinetionB  whioh  oonunfU'Sensa  has 
Botabliihed,  and  so  limit  feeling  or  e<niBoionBneaB  to  <»ganie 
beingi  endowed  with  a  aerrons  system.  Thna,  jut  aa  he 
does  not  leek  to  ex{dain  the  flist  upearanoa  of  life  u  a 
wholes  10  ha  does  not  seek  to  axptain  the  fint  dawn  <tf 
montid  lifek  Ifr  Spenoer'a  unit  ot  oMuoioasnen  is  the 
Unnad  ondetarmined  fading  whioK  anawen  to  a  aingle 
oarrona  pnlaation  or  dieek:  Aaenming  thia  he  aaeka  to 
tiaea.the  gtadnal  erdutioa  (tf  oonaoioaBneBL  SwaatiMiB 
arise  hj  a  nnmber  of  rapid  sneeeesionB  of  aueh  elementaiy 
feelings  varionsly  combined,  uid  all  mora  compoeite  etatee 
o(  mind  ariae  by  a  aimilar  prooeas  of  oomMnation  of  these 
feeldiM,  Thna  mental  eToJntiwi  ia  a  progreaeiTa  composi* 
tion  ci  nnita  of  fenling  in  mm  and  mne  ennplex  ftffms, 
and  nnited  by  mora  complex  relationt.  Hr  Spencer'a  em- 
eeption  of  mhid  Uitis  ezdndea  all  fondamental  diatinotiimB 
of  luaAtf.  loatinoty  memory,  reason,  the  emotimu  and 
Tditien^  alike  dereloi^  themeelTea  in  diTergent  directions 
ant  of  a  oommon  elementary  proceaaL  They  are,  moreover, 
all  lalatad  to  one  and  the  suns  biok^peal  pzocaea,  being 
incidental  aocomnuumenta  of  tlu  aetiona  1^  which  the 
organism  reaponda  and  ac^nstB  itsdf  to  the  forces  of  its 
enTironmaoti.  Aeooidiag  as  these  actions  aia  more  complez^ 
and  consequently  leae  immediate  the  mental  actinia  which 
Roeompany  them  vary  in  chaiaeter  from  reflex  action  vp  to 
deliberate  Tolition,  from  the  moet  umple  preeantative 
feeling  or  eenaation  np  to  the  most  emnplez  repreaantatiTo 
and  rw^treaontatiTe  feeling  or  emotion.  It  would  be  im* 
possible  to  point  to  all  the  appUcations  which  Mr  Spencer 
has  made«f  hie  prinoi^  of  erdlnticm  to  the  questions  of 
psychology.  We  may  jnst  mention  among  other  points  of 
intoreet  his  attempt  to  explain  the  innate  intnitions  of 
space,  moral  right,  &o..  as  mental  dlspoeitiona  handed 
(^«*  from  progenitors  and  embodying  the  uniform'  expo- 
rience  <tf  many  generations,  his  ingenious  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  coincidence  between  pleasures  and  pains 
ftnd  actions  beneficial  and  injanons  to  the  or^nism,  and 
his  fionception  of  the  nsthelie  interest  aa  a  growth  ont  of 
the  play-impnlse,  which  ia  the  tendency  of  activities  that 
have  become  developed  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of 
ezistwee  to  'vent  theouelvea. 

Mr  Spencer's  elaboration  of  the  subject  of  social  evoln- 
tion  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  for  us  to  understand 
the  full  bearing  of  his  ideas.  Yet  the  fundamental  cou- 
jeptions  are  given  us.  The  writer  regards  aociety,  after 
the  analogy  of  an  individual  organism,  as  possessing  a 
nnmber  of  various  structures  or  organs  and  functions, 
and  aa  tending  to  evolve  itself  by  a  seriee  of  aii^ustmenta 
to  its  environment,  physical  anid  social  All  ideas  and 
institutions  display  this  process  of  evolution  no  less  than 
societies  as  wholes.  History  is  to  our  author  essentially 
the  record  of  this  social  evo!utio!L  It  ia  to  be  observed 
that  Mr  Speacer  attributes  lo  society  a  certain  sponia- 
aeons  tendency  to  evolution  api.t  from  natniiil  selec- 
tion. He  looks  on  progress  as  a  gradual  process  of  self- 
adaptation  of  man  to  the  conditions  of  hia  ennr&cment, 
and  Mtieipiiiaa  an  age  whoo  ibia  a<^)utiacnt  will  ba  com* 


plete  and  human  happiness  perfect   .lu  thia  respect 
Spencer's  conception  of  man's  history  aud  destiny  wears  an 
optimistic  tinge  when  compared  frith  that  vaiy  Taguelj 
ahadowed  for^  by  Mr  Darwin. 

To  Mr  Spencer,  as  to  Mr  Darwin,  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion seema  to  supply  the  end  of  conduct  He  conceives  of 
morality  as  esaentiaily  an  obaarvance  of  the  lawa  of  life,  the 
individual  and  the  coUei^Ta.  At  the  same  time,  since  Mr 
Spencer  regarda  the  moral  sense  aa  a  growth  out  of  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  pain  (racial  e^wrimcea),  eloaaly  identifies 
the  ends  of  life  and  faap^ees^  and  distincUy  teaoliea  that 
aoeial  evolnticMi  or  progreea  m^ea  for  an  increase  of  happi- 
ness hia  ethical  doctrine  doaa  not  materially  difite  from  that 
of  ntiUfarianianL 

So  far  wa  hare  said  noUiing  reapecting  the  inetaphyaiBal 
basis  wUeh  Mr  Spenoer  seeks  to  give  to  his  doctrine  ti 
er^tion.  Ik  ia  gonemlly  agreed  that  thia  doea  not  really 
behmg  to  hia  doetiina  «t  evolntiMi  Uadt  Mr  Spenear 
is  a  taonnigh^oing  realist  From  hia  general  soheme  of 
arolation  mm  wtwld  be  prepared  to  find  him  avowing 
himself  a  materalist  ha  aeeka  to  UToid  this  con- 

dnslon  by  saying  that  it  la  «w  unknowable  reality  whidi 
muiifesta  itaali  aUka  in  the  material  and  In  the  mai^ 
tal  domain.  At  the  same  tim^  thia  niiknoiwEbla  is 
monly  spcAen  of  as  foree^  and  in  many  |daeea  serau  to  be 
identified  with  material  foroBb  Mr  Spenear  makea  Uttia  use 
€i  hia  meUphTsioal  euteeption  In  aooouDting  for  the  avtdur 
tion  of  thingib  He  t'^  ns  aather  why  nnknowable 
should  manifest  itsdf  in  time  at  all,  nw  wlqr  it  shonld 
appear  as  a  material  worid  b^re  it  sppeara  nn^  the  form 
of  mind  oonaoionaneeiL  Indeed  lur  Spencer'a  doctrine 
of  endutlon  eannot  be  said  to  hnra  ree«Ted  fromita  anthot 
an  adeqnate  metafdiysioal  interpretatim.  The  idea  of  the 
nnknowable  hardly  soffleea  to  give  to  his  aystam  an  fntelli- 
gibla  moniatio  baidBL  Li  tm^  this  system'  seems  in  its 
esaenoe  to  be  dualistio  xather  than  moniati& 

MdapAptieallMla'prelatioit—Pro/eMaor  Cli ford.— Of  the 
very  few  who  haTe  dealt  with  the  metaphysical  interprata' 
tion  of  the  scientifie  doctrine  of  evolution.  Professor  CUAird 
deserves  spedal  notica  Xa  an  essay  entitled  "  On  tiiingi 
in  thMns^Tes, "  publidied  in  Mind  (Ka  ix:),  aa  well  as  in 
other  and  earliw  papersi  Mr  Gliffltnd,  atarting  from  the 
basis  of  empirical  idealism  which  asserts  that  material 
objects  are  nothing  but  statea  of  couBcionsaesB,  arguea  that 
the  reality  answering  to  them  ia  in  all  eases  somsthing 
mentaL  Thna  all  existence — including  what  wis  eaJI  minds 
as  well  as  bodies — oonsists  in  aggregatea  of  elementaty 
"  mind  stuff,"  the  elements  themselves  correeponding  to  Mr 
Spencer's  units  of  feeling.  The  writer  expressly  argues 
that  his  idea  of  a  continuity  of  mental  existence  through- 
out  the  physical  (phenomenal)  world  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  doctrine  of  evolnticD.  This  theory  is  cunona 
as  providing  a  monistic  and  quasi-epiritualistic  conception 
of  evolution,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  mechanical  one. 

PrMmu  of  Organic  Evotution — G.  H.  LevKi. — Among 
the  writera  who  have  worked  on  the  hnea  laid  down  by 
our  two  great  evolutionists^  a  high  place  must  bo  given 
to  Mr  O.  H.  Lewes,  who  in  his  biologitai  and  psycho- 
logical writings,  and  more  especially  the  Probitnt  <^  Lift 
and  Mind,  adopts  a  view  of  the  reUlbo&a  ot  mind  and  life 
or  organiaation  cloeely  resembling  in  its  esseuuals  that 
of  Mr  Spencer.  To  Mr  Lewee  coDsctou»neas  is  but  a  more 
complex  form  of  mental  life  which  is  correUled  with  the 
actions  of  all  the  nervous  centres,  its  lowett  form  being 
I  sentieiic&  He  appears  to  loi>k  on  mmu  in  all  iu  grades 
;  as  but  the  other  side  or  face  of  the  bodily  processes  which 
it  accompaniea  Yet  he  has  not  ao  far  made  use  of  this 
monistic  conception  in  explaiamg  ibe  graduaJ^ajAhilioD  d 
conacioua  mental  life.  Indeed:i1i0iigh-Mf  £BSAi^lta|ia 
are  pemded  wiUi  the  idea  of  ocganie  avoltattoot  hia  di« 
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eitBaion  of  tlw  nttare  km  of  ^Eanun  la  kit  hurt 
nlnnu^  The  Fhytual  Batia  vf  Mind,  mijght  uem  aT«r  and 
again,  1^  its  abarp  aeparatUKi  of  argjuuo  and  imugaiufl 
(mMhanieal)  procane^  to  t«U  agaiiut  the  anj^wdtioD  of 
■a  ovt^tioD  of  life  out  of  mo^nie  matter. 

J",  J.  Jfurpkjf. — ^The  queition  of  tlie  geneaia  of  life  and 
mind  reeuTes  a  peculiar  treatment  in  Mr  J.  J.  Mnipbj'a 
ffaiU  and  InidUgmea,  In  this  vork  the  taaehingi  of 
the  arolationiata  are  la^Iv  accepted,  while  an  attempt  is 
made  to  leocnuale  Uieae  with  a  talcological  view  of  nainue. 
The  proeeii  of  inorganio  and  of  organle  nature  h  each 
reeognind  aa  one  of  erolaUon ;  but  vbile  the  former  ia 
visirad  M  the  reeult  of  mechanieal  priuciples,  the  latter  ia 
laid  to  implj  an  intelligent  or  formative  jprinnple  aa  well 
Uechanioal  printaplea  do  indeed  i^ente  in  erganiama,  tbia 
ia  i\k$  n^n  of  habit ;  but  orer  and  abore  Uiis,  Tital  pro- 
ceasea  inToIre  a  eootroUiiig  iDtelligenoe^  The  anUtor 
adopta  the  hypotheaie  that  Uie  Creator  endowed  Titaliaed 
matter  at  the  fint  with  intelligeace  under  the  guidance  of 
which  it  organixee  iteelL  Evolution  ii  largely  the  result 
of  thia  vital  inteUigent  principle,  only  a  small  part  being 
attributable  to  mechanical  eaoaei,  each  as  natoral  seleotion. 

Hvolution  and  Ptythalogy. — The  apeculationa  of  Mr 
Darwin  and  Mr  Spencer  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
recent  Eagliah  psychology,  which  promises  to  become  com- 
paratire,  not  only  in  the  sanse  of  including  a  comparison 
of  ethnological  mental  characteristica,  but  also  in  the  wider 
•enae  of  bringiog  homui  intelligence  into  relation  to  that 
of  the  lower  animals.  Among  wr'ien  who  hare  laboured 
in  tbii  eonslniction  of  a  theory  of  mental  evolution, 
menti<m  must  be  made  of  the  lata  Mr  D.  Spalding.' 
Again,  Mr  Chauncey  Wright,  in  his  remarhable  essay 
TU  Svcintion  of  S4f-Conieio%una$  (printed  in  a  oollao- 
tion  ctf  his  works),  made  a  briUiaut  attempt  to  represent 
man's  highest  mental  operations  as  evolved  out  of  simple 
processes  common  to  man  ^d  the  lower  animala,  The 
influence  of  evolutional  ideas  is  further  traceable  in  the 
latest  work  of  Mr  A.  Bain  {Smoiiont  and  ffill,  Sd  edition), 
and  in  the  works  of  Dr  Maudsley  and  other  living  pByclu> 
legists.  The  relation  of  the  doctrine  of  evtdntion  to 
psychology  is  handled  in  an  essay  by  Mr  3.  Sully  {Stnta- 
iion  and  Intuition,  ch.  i.). 

Anthropology. — The  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  the  question  of  man's  origin  and  developmeut 
bas  engaged  the  attention  of  a  nomber  of  writsrs.  In  a 
lenae  all  recent  anthropologists  and  historians  of  culture 
may  be  said  to  have  worke<d  in  thia  directbn.  Special 
attention  must,  however,  be  called  to  those  writers  who 
have  sought  directly  to  apply  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
evolution  to  theee  problems.  Mr  Bagehot's  Phynet  and 
Poliiiei  is  remarkable  as  illustrating  the  employment  of  the 
doctrine  of  natural  selection  in  order  to  explain  certain 
aspects  of  political  progresa  Still  more  importut  is  the 
contribution  made  by  Mr  Fiske,  in  his  Cotmie  PhUoaophy, 
to  the  theory  of  man's  origin  and  developmenL  Mr 
Fiske's  work  is  a  full  exposition  of  Mr  Spencer's  doctrine 
of  flvolatioD.  In  addition  to  this  it  containa  interesting 
speculations  respecting  the  staps  by  which  man's  distin- 
guishing intelligence  and  sodality  were  first  acquired  and 
tfterwards  developed. 

Relation  to  Sthiet. — The  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  oar  ethical  and  rdigious  ideas  has  engaged  a 
number  of  wrlt«r&  In  Mr  A  Barratt'a  Phy$ical  SUvie* 
the  development  of  man's  moral  sense  out  of  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  pain  is  trsced  in  connexion  with  his  organic 
and  social  evolution  on  which  it  is  said  to  depend.  By 
conceiving  of  all  matter  as  endowed  with  Bensibility 


*  Sm  «■  sHty  ea  "  Jutlnst "  la  limemiOaWa  MtftuimM^  vol  zivIL  p. 


(piMnn  and  pain),  Mr  Barcatt  h  abto  to  fiw&oet  oun 
moral avolatiao  with  tha  whole  pEoeeas  o2  c:^aiendc( 
coomio  ovohituni.  ThA  idea  of  a  natoral  grawthoftk; 
moral  sense  out  of  rinplaff  impulaaa  and  inatiaets  a^ib 
be  frequently  found  in  ecmtampowy  ^^ish  litstatuL 
On  the  o&ar  hand,  this  ooMagnanaa  ti,  the  arofaition  tiwr 
has  been  atrenuonsly  oppoaedin  theintenstaitf  a  thetm^ 
going  intuitive  ethiea  as,  for  axanplo,  by  lb  St  Gtorp 
Mivar^  in  hia  worl^  Tk$  Aaem  ef  Spteiu,  and  ^  Hi 
K  H.  Hntton.* 

A^o  the  qnaation  haa  been  dianuaed  whdher  Ai 
trine  of  avolntion  oontribvtoa  towaida  tbe  determinstiiMi  if 
the  and  at  atandatd  oi  morals,  Mr  Sidgwiok  hu  ikm 
that  it  oaiuot  wall  do  thia  nenly  by  proving  hew  t^, 
moral  aanaa  haa  arisan.  It  ia  eaqr,  howavar,  to  loel 
upon  the  natural  process  aa  a  tendency  towards  an  est 
and  to  OMMWva  of  our  oonsctoos  actinis  aa  being  bout 
by  this  tendency,  so  that  the  luduat  end  of  ov  exiitec: 
moat  be  to  e»opeiate  with  ue  natatal  foicoa  Ui 
idea  pervades  a  good  deal  of  contemporary  literatna  I: 
appears  with  apeoial  distinctness  ia  the  writing  d  Fn- 
feasor  Clifford*  and  Mr  F.  Pollock*^  and  in  the  abU  mk 
of  Miss  Simcox  on  Jfatural  Zau.  On  tha  other  hud, 
Mr  H.  Sidgwiok*  haa  made  an  elaborate  study  of  tkt 
bearing  of  evolution  on  the  ethical  end,  and  redooea 
to  insignificant  proportiona  Thia  writer  critieisis  lli 
Darwin's  definition  of  the  general  good,  and  argue  Uit 
the  idea  of  a  mere  quantity  of  life  i»  inadequate  to  inpplf 
a  definite  end  of  etmdact  Nevertheless  life  (£fr)  ii  Ui 
prime  condition  of  wellbeing  ^tS  {^r),  and  so  far  tiw  emit- 
tionist  is  right  in  making  life  a  ■eeondaiy  aim.  1W 
differentia  of  wellbeing  however,  reqnitaa  further  iatw 
ptetation,  which  can  only  be  anppUed  1^  tha  ntiliUnti 
principlsi  At  tha  same  time  the  doctrine  of  evoliliii 
guides  us  in  the  pnisnit  of  this  ultimate  end,  in  so  fu  a 
increase  of  happiness  aeoompaniea  (^anie  progroM,  « 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  existenccb  Mr  Sidgwick  iuik: 
points  out  how  little  the  doctrine  of  evoluti^  asniti  ti>L 
utilitarian  in  dealing  with  sodal  and  political' ^bleiu. 

Jtelaiion  to  Rdigion. — I^e  bearing  of  the  doctriu  o 
evolution  on  religion  has  formed  the  theme  of  a  host  o. 
minor  writings.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Darwin'a  doctrine  h& 
been  said  (as  it  ia  by  the  author  himself),  not  only  to  be 
compatible  with  the  idea  of  an  originail  ereatiim  of  tL 
world,  but  to  supply  a  higher  conceptitm  of  the  diris: 
attributes  than  the  hypotheus  of  special  ereations ;  on  tl: 
other  hand,  Mr  Spencer's  dootrine,  distinctly  exclading  > 
it  does  the  idea  of  creative  activity,  has  called  forth  itnof 
opposition  from  a  number  of  theological  vrritsr^  smK; 
whom  the  most  powerful  is  certainly  Professor  Martjneau* 
In  connexion  with  the  subject  vi  the  relation  of  the  otoIi- 
tim  doctrine  to  religious  ideas,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  ^ 
thia  doctrine  appears  to  be  serving  as  the  startinjt-pdnt  ix 
a  new  qnasi-religions  conception  of  nature.  The  idoa  ^ 
the  cosmos  and  its  forces  as  the  author  and  source  of  (A- 
being  eaiily  lends  itaelf  to  a  kind  of  panthdatio  sentiaa 
towuda  natuch    In  UrSpeneai'D  own  -  writings  it  ii  tb. 

'  Sm  Sssaf,  ToL  L  oswy  8,  "  8d«co  sad  niolsm, "  In  wUA  « ic  & 
tluit  "tlia  Darwinian  thooT7  Is  qnlta  Inupabla  of  «KpUiaiiig  ^ 
■padfloally  human  phst)om«naB  cf  tlie  riw  of  v^t  auj  mIm 
antl'DanriiiiaB  ooDcolenoa,  whiah  iwtialMi  sad  aabordiiatti  fe: 
prinalld*  of  eompatlUoii.'' 

>  Bw  •■pedsUj  an  artlolo  onUtled  "  Bight  and  Wrong, "  tn  tin  Ar  - 
nighUy  vol.  KTilf.  now  caries,  p.7&l  iq. 

*  Soa  an  artlela  on  "  Erolation  and  Ethiea,"  In  Mini,  M«i  I. 

*  Saa  an  uUoU  he«d«d  "  The  Thaory  of  Erolution  in  Its  nlatias  'J 
PraeUee,"  In  JfifuJ,  No.  1;  of.  Mttkoit  ttf  SOiiu,  iaO.  udMm,ff-<^' 
70  d  patriin. 

■  8«a  tha  ptmpUat  Medtm  MtOtrialimn,  In  which  PnfoiMr  TyndtO : 
Teralonofttvolattonli  nvml7«rittdwd;  sIm  an  Mttite  "IW  Flw 
of  Kind  In  Hetuit  sad  Zatnltlon  In  HoyXnijfsw.  M^vd.  JU.  ^ 
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nnlcsowaUa  tota  «ver  instuuing  the  eToIring  worldi  which 
ia  nid  to  excite  thii  emotioD.  In  the  work  of  MiM  Simoox 
alreadf  referred  to,  and  the  oecwional  papers  of  Profenor 
Cliffo^i  it  ii  rather  ritible  nature  itself  which  ia  thtu 
derated  into  a  religiona  object 

ReetHt  Frtnch  TTn'tert.— The  French  thought  of  the 
lattor  part  of  the  centary  offera  us  but  little  in  the  way  of 
a  dLsconioQ  of  the  problenu  with  which  evolation  has  to 
S.O.  '  The  activity  biological  ipecnlation  appears  to  hare 
influenced  but  a  few  philosophie  minda.  Natnralists  hare 
<^  coone  discnned  the  doctrine  of  evolatiMi,  and  (me  of 
thue,  £.  Quinet,  in  his  work  La  CrMOioH,  seeks  to  ap|^y 
Mr  Darwin's  theory  to  [ooblenis  of  art  and  morality,  ^ns 
the  ideal  of  art  ihould,  he  thinks,  be  baaed  on  the  doctrine  of 
erolation,  and  be  "  the  presenfanent  of  soperior  forms  which 
sinmbar  atiU  in  the  bosom  of  aetoal  thiDgB,'*or  the  embodi- 
ment of  "  the  possiUe  develo^ent  of  the  homaa  type  in 
the  ^ugrsBS  of  natore  and  man.*  So  the  ideas  of  duty  and 
Tirtoe  are  to  be  based  on  this  doctrinal  Man  ts  the  only 
aolmal  whieh  can  retrograde,  and  evil  is  retrogreisioii  in 
the  path  laid  down  by  natare^  It  is  an  anacbronisni,  or  a 
rereu  d  man  againat  himseU.  Among  philosophic  writers 
proper,  the  firatpfawe  mnst  be  pven  to  M.  Th.  Bibo^  whi^ 
in  his  ^m^athetie  exposition  ^  Mr  Speaoer'i  doetrine  of 
endotion  u  his  JZoemC  Englitk  Ptjfdiologiff  and  in  his 
interesting  psychologies!  study  0*  Htrtditp^  shows  Urits^ 
to  be  de^lj  perradad  with  the  new  idsaa,  more  especially 
in  thair  bSMinjg  on  mental  phenomena.  K.  Bibot  regards 
mental  «nlntum  aa  depending  «i  miMerial,  bat  adds  that 
the  reoogoiUon  of  this  coanezion  between  the  two  domains 
of  ^ien<Hn«nn  is  eompatiUe  witii  idealism  no  less  than  wi  th 
mateiialisnt  He  wonld  eKnunate  the  conception  of  im>- 
greaa  as  a  snhjeotiTe  one,  and  says  that  the  idea  histoii- 
esl  pn^ress  mnst  be  taken  np  into  that  of  an  objectiTe 
eonue  praosiK  M.  Bibot  mskss  man^  interesting  spptiea- 
tiona  of  his  law  of  mental  heredity,  which  he  rightly  retards 
as  a  fsetor  in  mental  evolution ;  as,  for  example,  iriun  he 
qteaks  of  free-wiU  as  expressing  the  fixed  personal  flutor  in 
euidae^ — namely,  tiie  inherited  character.  Of  other  philo- 
Bopbie  writers  who  haTs  been  aActed  by  the  English  doc- 
trine of  eroltttion,  it  is  anfieient  to  name  the  late  Lten 
Dnnuml^  who  was  one  of  tiia  first  in  France  to  amtiy  the 
ideaa  of  ICr  Darwin  and  Mr  Spencer  to  problama  of 
payoholo^;  and  Professor  A.  Eapinas,  who  in  his  work 
De$  BomHtM  Animaln  aims  at  fnrthsriug  the  theoiy  d 
manli  p^diioal  derivation  from  lower  ^pes  of  mind.  A 
writer  who  appeals  to  in  a  less  distinct  manner  in- 
fluenced by  the  idea  erf  erolnlion  la  K  l^ins^  b  whose 
psychological  and  historical  stndies  the  indbect  effect  frf  a 
study  of  English  sTolutioniata  is  traceable.  Chi  the  other 
hand,  the  older  and  teleologieal  view  of  the  worid  has  not 
wanted  its  defenders.  The  most  signal  supporter  of  this 
direction,  in  the  face  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  is  U.  Paul" 
Janet;  who,  in  his  earlier  work  Lt  Matertalutiu  Con/m* 
poroM,  and  still  more  in  his  recent  pnblication  L<t  Catuet 
finaUtf  draws  a  sharp  line  between  the  regions  of  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  and  maintains  tluit  the  complex 
arrangementa  erf  the  latter  are  only  eiqilieaUe  by  means  tA 
talet^ogieal  oonoeptions. 

JZeemI  Omiutu  Writtr$—Materi(diaa.~lD.  Germany  the 
reeant  progress  of  speculation,  since  the  time  of  t^e  great 
■ystom^  has  exhibited  a  decid^  bent  towards  the  proUenis 
which  group  themselTcs  around  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
First  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  materialists  directly  tended  to 
the  formation  of  a  consistent  doctrine  of  cosmie  evolntion. 
Thmr  earlier  writings  appeared  just  before  the  epoeh^ak- 
ing  pnUica^  vS.  Ur  Darwin,  but  the  ideas  of  the  htter 


•  Be*  emdallr  m  aitlsla  on  *'OosbIo  jtawUoB,"  ia.  the  XUuttmA 


hare  been  incorporated  in  their  later  publications,  in 
Moleschott's  Der  Kreidavf  det  Lebem  the  whole  order  of 
things  is  conceived  aa  a  continual  flux  and  exchange  ef 
material  elements,  which  aeconnta  for  all  psyeliio  lifs  no  leca 
than  for  bodily  life,  and  of  which  man,  equally  with  tiie 
lower  animals,  is  a  temporary  product  L.  BQchner  has 
sought,  in  his  work  on  Man  and  his  Sis  Lectu.-e$  on  the 
Darwinian  Thefrjf,  to  defend  the  new  doctrine  of  organic 
evolution  as  a  necessary  factor  in  the  materialistic  concep- 
tion of  the  world.  The  latter  work  connects  Darwinism ' 
with  the  whole  history  of  materialism.  The  fdrmer  ia  a 
somewhat  feeUe  attempt  to  attach  man'a  ideal  aims  in  the 
f  nture  to  the  evoludonisf  s  conception  of  his  past  history. 
Ths  writer  appears  to  think  that  something  equivalent  to 
the  process  of  natural  selection  is  to  effect  man's  future 
progress,  but  the  idea  ia  not  presented  with  any  dafiniteneas 
OT  mcision. 

Cowibin<ttu)n  tf  JOchanieal  and  Teleologieai  FInr  ^ 
Xtolution. — After  the  materialists  we  ecnne  to  a  number  of 
writen,  who^  under  the  influence  of  advancing  i^^rfeal  and 
ph^olo^cal  science,  have  sought  to  construct  a  meehani* 
cal  eonception  of  the  order  of  the  worid.  Some  of  thass 
have  contented  themselves  with  sketdiing  a  natnral  Ustoiy 
oi  the  cosmos,  others  have  connected  thdr  meehanieal 
eeption  with  peculiar  phikao^ieal  ideasi 

del&& — A  enriosa  combination  <rf  the  maehamoal  and 
teleologtcal  emoeptiotts  of  the  w«ld  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ^tem  of  Osdbai  In  bis  first  wwk^  Di«  was 
DantdLtrnff  det  AmaiM/umcf  and  Di$  XnUtAun^  tfes  AAif- 
BtmmtatiWat  Csolbe  r^ards  the  world  sa  a  product  of  ele- 
mentary matter  and  organic  forms  berth  of  which  are  eternal. 
Aecwding-to  this  view,  sensation  and  oonscioasuess  ate 
prodsflta  particular  combinations  of  movements  (circular). 
To  those  two  original  principles  he  adds,  later  w,  feelings 
and  aensations  tiwnaelve^  which  eitist  in  a  latent  state 
thronghoat  spsce,  and  fmnn  a  kind  of  world-aouL  Still 
later,  he  finda  the  snbatantial  support  ti  stoma  and  asnaap 
ticAis  alike  in  spae^  in  which  feelmgs  are  located  no  less 
than  ibe  m^erial  dements.  To  Cs^be  our  nsiUe  worid, 
together  with  conseioaB  mind^  is  thus  a  inpsate  formed  out 
U  these  elanent^  whieh  group  themselves  aoeording  to 
meehanieal  laws  in  bodift  and  eonscions  minds.  Ha 
thna  adopla  n  theory  of  natural  evolnrion  which  evadea 
the  difficult  of  axpluning  the  organic  as  a  product  of 
the  inorganic  and  mind  aa  a  product  of  matter.  But  he 
only  achieves  tiiia  Taf  assnming  the  etemify  of  all  organie 
form%  and  by  eoneeiTing  of  ue  elmentaiy  eenaatfoaa  as 
thsmseivea  spatial  or  "Mctensional**  H(nigh  tits  media- 
nied  riew  of  the  world-wder  ia  most  prominent  in  Csolbe, 
he  eomUnea  with  this  a  tele(dogieal  and  t^timistie  view, 
aeooiding  to  whieh  all  things  nuke  for  the  greatest  |we- 
aiUe  peitBctiM  of  oonditimad  ha,^ineai  in  evsiy  sentunt 
creatun 

O.  T.  i^'edlMr.— AnoUier  writer  who  eomUnaa  the  mediae 
nieal  view  of  the  world  with  a  enrions  metaphysical  ^atem 
is  O.  T.  Fechnei;  Passing  by  his  earlier  woiks,  in  which 
he  derelope  his  idea  tA  the  worid  ss  a  gradatiw  of 
aoub  (inemdfaig  tliose  fA  plenty  an  earth-a^t,  Ac^  ve 
may  iwst  turn  to  bis  later  work  Sin%g9  Idttm  tur 
SehSpfungt-  und  EntuAekdtai^^  &eaekidHa  dor  Oryanimen, 
Feehner  takes  a  thoroughly  mechanical  view  of  the  difference 
between  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  But  by  help  of 
this  very  difference  he  se^  to  prove  that  the  latter  is  a 
product  of  the  former,  and  not  convenely.  The  great  law 
which  determines  the  evolation  of  the  world  is  ths  tendency 
to  greater  and  greater  stability,  which  Isw  at  once  sn^iea 
a  mechanical  and  a  teleolo^cal  eonoepti^  of  the  imiversa 
O^Hanio  bodies  differ  from  moiganie  in^mt-^heirpfitoonlea 
are  in  a  lass  stable  oooditi^^lhibraSryd^ 
Hsnee  we  must  suppoae  that  the  ort^nnl  source  of  the 
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ci::teria1  rro^i  is  ta  organism,  ntmelj,  a  primitiTe  "eosm- 
oTganic"  concUtbn  of  onr  earth.  This  primitive  matter 
haa  gradually  differentieted  itwU  into  the  regions  of  the 
or^io  and  the  inorganic,  and  the  former  again  fatto  the 
•nuial  and  Tegetable  kingdoms.  ConicionBnesB  ma 
breathed  into  the  eosmorgaoio  matter  by  the  Creator  and  so 
pressed  out,  aa  thoagh  from  the  bdlowa  of  an  organ,  into 
ul  living  ereatnrea.  This  pna&u  of  evolntion  is  directed 
towards  mn  end,  namely,  the  greatest  possitde  degree  of 
mntoal  adaptation  of  part*,  or  the  moat  stable  co^ition7 
and  conseions  actioa  fa  bnfc  the  snbjectiti  side  of  this 
tendency.^ 

LetH. — The  m«dianical  vinr  of  the  world,  aa  wnni^  out 
hj  modem  sdenee,  ie  fully  ^ocogoized  and  yet  aonuiiiitad 
in  &»  oosmological  doctdse  pot  forth  by  ^rmaan  Lotse 
in  his  intrSbonnu,  Lotia  "defends  the  f^fctii**! 
method  aa  ^lictble  to  all  dapartounts  of  {dunomena,  and 
insists  on  tins  way  of  Tieidng  organic  prooeesee.  At  the 
Bsma  time  he  holds  that  Ihe  mechaidoal  interpretation 
of  nature  is  linuted  at  every  point.  The  inadeqnacy  of 
this  Tuw  may  be  seen  in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the 
question  of  the  gnusis  of  the  world  and  its  ordor.  On 
the  one  hand,  Lote  aeoepts  the  teachings  of  modem  speen- 
lation  renMcting  the  erolntion  of  the  solar  system,  the 
gUMsis  <x  the  organic  oat  of  the  inorganic,  the  continoity 
of  man  with  the  lower  animal  world;  and  hia  e^iorition 
and  defence  oi  this  idea  ai  evtdntion  aa  the  reeolt  of 
mechanical  laws  is  extonoely  able  and  interea^pg.  Again, 
Lotse  eeeka  to  bridge  ovw  the  gidf  between  motatial  and 

r'  'toal  evotation  if  bringing  hnnan  devehmnent  into 
rriatim  to  the  processes  ^  natnie  as  a  whole.  Yet, 
while  thus  doing  justice  to  the  iw*«hftnii^l  conception  of 
the  STadoal  geneais  of  the  worid,  Lotre  stnnaoualy  affirms 
the  limitations  of  thia  kind  of  exjdanation.  In  the  first 
plaoe^  he  maintains  that  the  mechanical  proeeaaeB  them- 
selves cannot  be  understood  except  by  help  of  idees  respect- 
ing the  real  internal  nature  <j  the  elements  cracerned. 
This  nature  he  describes  as  life,  and  thus  he  endows  all 
parts  of  matter  with  feeling  (though  he  distinct^  rejects 
Czdbe'a  idea  of  a  world-soal  which  includes  these  uelings). 
Tn  this  internal  activity  Lotse  finds  a  teleologioal  dement^ 
vis.,  a  striving  towards  9elf-pr«servation  and  developmenL 
This  idea  he  seeks  to  blend  wi^  that  of  mechanical  rela- 
tions among  the  elementi^  so  is.  to  make  the  whole  upward 
process  <^  physical  evolution  the  product  of  pnrposefnl 
impnlssa.  Thus  the  first  genesis  of  organisms  is  repre- 
sented aa  a  eombination  ^  elements  (accidentally  meet- 
ing), through  which  there  is  effected  a  summation  of  the 
separate  ends  of  the  elements,  to  a  purposeful  equilibrinm 
of  a  composite  whole.'  This  nay  be  called  the  first  stage 
of  his  teleology.  lu  addition  to  this,  Lotie  looks  at  the 
world-process  ss  a  gradual  unfolding  of  a  creative  spiritual 
principle,  which  he  sometimes  figuratively  describes  as  the 
worid-eonl,  more  commonly,  however,  as  the  infinite  anb- 
itance.  This  assumption,  he  says,  is  necessitated  1^^  the 
ven  process  of  cosmic  evolution,  the  absolute  beginning 
ud  end  of  which  we  are  wholly  nn^le  to  ooigectnre. 
However  far  back  the  en^tionist  may  go  he  always  has  to 
assume  aome  definite  arrangement  of  partL — some  general 
laws  of  actionof  which  he  can  give  no  ac^ot  The  oon- 
eeptica  of  the  atomists,  that  in  Um  beginning  of  things 

*  Ib  a  iww  adltlMi  of  hli  wwfc  IMmtr  avows  UbmIT  s  ooamt  to  ' 
Hr  Dsnrfa'i  ttwory  «C  organle  deennt 

>  UtM  does  not  upnn  UniMlf  rtej  oUulf  with  mpMt  to  ttie  mm- 
Uoii<« Oe  flnt  K«Mris  of  mind.  In  the  XSknkonMu  (li.  p.  SS)  U 
oppMnto  find  tha  "ipvks"  of  natid  life  In  the  ttomt  wUch  l» 
lun  ooeoatTM  of  aftn  tba  lumm  of  Lelbiitti'a  moiuds.  In  uiotlur 
plMSk  hcwwr  {MtdieinimiMM  PifeMpgU,  pp.  1«4, 186),  LtfUa  talb 
M  ttMt  Bind  ll  the  dlTKt  produt  ot  tba  ariflnal  erwtin  lotlTltT, 
wUek  tt  rttmslatnl  to  emU  tb*  •ttmolu  Uvolnd  to  tbo  fonnattoe 
ef  tka  phjUwl  gam. 


there  was  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  poasibnitiof,  ii  vnflBit 
able,  and  the  modem  doctrine  of  evmntiim,  by  ccDctifi^tf 
the  ezistine  wcwld  aa  a  snrvival  ck  certain  fomu  fm 
among  many  others  actnally  prodncedf  bnt  hdcing  ia  tts 
conditions  of  stability,  plainly  mafas  no  ioefa  ihnid 
podtion.   Hence^  there  most' always  be  ncsrteinodKtB 
be  Moonntad  for,  and  sdenoe  is  wlio%  inadeqn&te  to  dnt  I 
tlua  explanation.   TUb  oondnets  to  a  teleological  litv  il  | 
the  w<rid-pHie— ,  aa  directed  by  mind  towirdi  som 
wiaeli  we  eannot  distinctly  recognize.   LoCae^i  crilidmiif 
|wiTiiHM  attempts  to  formolate  the  md  of  the  veriioDM 
an  not  the  least  vahiaUe  pert  of  liiBdisewBan<iiue{n 
Uems  <d  svidotion.   He  showa  that  neither  the  nottn  if 
eprogrsaiiTe  eiiMt  towards  ^hidieattiufoldingfltMhl 
lin^  nor  that  of  an  in^ralse  towatcU  the  greatest  nAtji 
menifeat^ifDH  of  one  and  4ie  seme  foDdamsetit  Ib^ 
adeqnattfy  lepreaenta  the  order  of  organic  forms.  Hn 
Lotn  ahowB  again  a  due  leeognitioB  of  the  nu^eiial 
aspect  of  the  world-process,  and  argves  that  the  erohliti 
of  the  organic  world  is  no  immediiUe  consequence  4f  tk 
self-erolving  ideas,  bnt  only  the  form  in  whidi  6ie  u» 
mends  of  these  ideas  are  capable  of  bebg  reaHiad  co  od 
earth,~-that  is  to  say,  with  onr  tenestrial  eooditioiii  A 
somewhat  sunilar  view  of  cosmic  and  organic  evolnticDiii 
at  moe  a  mechanical  and  a  teleological  process  is  to  U 
foohd  in  Ulrici's  Gott  und  die  Nahtr. 

MeekanicaU  Doetrinet  of  £wolutum. — Onr  agumttlw 
attempts  to  carry  up  e  medunical  eoaiceptioii  of  enlnliM 
into  ■  teletdogieal  must  be  eat  a  nnnbor  of  woiks  vtici 
OMtent  thMiatlvei^  in  the  tegint  of  positive  sdenee,  vtt^ 
ej^KWiding  a  doctrine  <^  ev^ntion  on  a  strictiy  mediaaiai 
basis.  Of  these  we  may  first  mention  C  Bsdenluwi 
^s),  who^  in  his  interesting  mA.  Der  MauA  nd  A 
Weltf  expounds  the  idea  of  a  gradual  evolntioQ  of  the  nlu 
system,  the  earth,  and  organic  life.  In  tbe  growth  ol 
individual  man  the  pest  avolntitm  of  the  wokd  is  rtpn 
eented.  A  temperate  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  moden 
evtdntion  is  to  be  found  in  Dr  Ch.  Wiener's  vckuH  Dit 
Ormad*a^  dor  WtUordamng.  Hie  proUems  of  the  digii 
oi  organic  life  and  of  the  genesie  of  the  nervoas  ^itta 
are  both  said  to  be  as  yet  inscdnble.'  Wl^  thii 
be  oompared  another  interertingpieaentation  of  Uudo» 
trine  of  evolution, — namely,  H.  J.  B^ein's  SmtteiMp^ 
ffttdiiAtt  tUt  Kotmo*.  Hie  mechanical  eaneaa  of  enlstiia 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  e  wcurk  «r  the  Herbartiss  C  &■ 
Cornelius,  U«ber  dit  EnttUkung  der  WdL  Oonub) 
ai;^nea  against  Cxolbe'B  hypothesis  ttf  the  past  ettfu^ai 
organic  life.  Organiams  first  arose  under  aome  quit 
special  physical  conditions.  A  very  cnriooa  featoie  ia  tb 
vcdnme  is  the  criticism  of  l£r  Darwin's  doctrine  «f  dmA  i 
whidi  is  said  to  involve  mystical  ideas,  &a 

Laage, — Among  later  works  tonchbig  on  the  pteUeH 
of  evolution  the  Hiitory  nf  Materialum  <d  Lange  deaena 
mention  here. '  Lange  ace^ts  the  modem  hypotbeei  i 
evcdntioQ,  and  justifies  the  meebanical  conception  of  if 
Various  stages  It  is  true  that  in  his'  crifidsm  of  Hi 
Darwin's  theory  he  assumes  some  internal  fcnnttfi 
principle  (as  held  to  by  Nigeli  end  KoUiker)  as  nf^ 
mentary  to  the  foctor  of  utility  emphasisad  1^  ICr  DsrriL 
Yet  he  doea  not  ^>pear  to  r^ard  this  iooom  si  otba 
than  a  mode  of  mechanical  action.  Lange's  gnitet 
difficulty  Id  vio*  o'  >  oonaatent  materialist  doctnM'I 
erolntion  A  to  explain  the  genesis  of  ccmscions  lif&  &) 
diffion^y  of  the  atemistio  theory,  even  when  we  add  ■ 
mdtmentaiy  aeosibillty  to  tiie  elements,  ia  to  dstenuf 
"  when  end  how  the  tmntion  ia  e&rtad  from  ^  ^ 
ifddneea  d  tiie  ooUiwmi  of  the  atbms  to  the  uni^  <i 
sensation.*  Lange  iDp^omMit^b  necbeuicel  ri>*  ^ 
the  world  by  the  K^ifd^^p/^fAf^^i^Ji^tia^ 
tha  world  by  reason  a  its  gsneralitifla  oAuiif«mili»i* 
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our  laMUgtiiM.  He  argues,  with  Lotse,  that  in  aeeking 
to  bame  %  theory  of  physical  erolatiott  va  mnst  always 
aBsame,  otoi  and  abora  the  eternal  atonu^  a  apadal  imtial 
arrangement  of  theie,  without  which  the  order  of  erenta 
woala  be  iDeonceivable.  Thia  modeat  hind  of  teleology 
(he  says)  ia  not  only  not  oppoaad  to  Ur  Darwin*a  doctrine; 
it  i«  ita  neeeaaaiy  pra«ippoaition.  "  The  formal  pnxpoao* 
fnlneia  of  the  votld  ia  nothing  elie  than  ita  adaptation  to 
onr  nadaratandlng."  Lango  aeeme  forthor  disposed  to 
aecept  Eanfa  theory  of  organism  as  manifesting  objective 
pnrpose,  though  ha  will  not  allow  tliat  this  explains 
anything,  all  explanationa  being  by  way  of  the  principle  of 
maehanioal  causation. 

JfmrS. — ^In  Ladwig  Noir<  we  baTe  a  writer  who  accepts 
all  the  timfihfig  of  acientifio  erdutioniatii  and  at  the  same 
time  aeafca  to  giro  to  the  doetrina  a  metaphysical  and 
monistie  intarpretatioo.  In  hia  two  Tolomes  I>m  Wdt  at* 
SnhriekduMff  du  Cfeitlu  and  J>tr  Monittuei^  Otdaitkef 
Noir4  aaaomea  the  exiatMua  of  elemental  atonta  or 
"  monads  '  endowed  with  the  twofold  propertiea  of  motion 
and  aena^ion.  Time  and  apace  aro  not  aimply  forms  of 
intuition,  but  forms  of  appearance  (SnMmtnff^ormen)  of 
theae  fundamental  properties.  The  looeeaa  of  eTolotbn 
from  tlia  nmple  to  the  eompla]!^  hu  ita  ground  in  the 
latter  property,  aansation,  vhtdi  giTea  ito  direction  to 
motion  (which  latter  ia  nnchangeabla  in  amount),  and 
which  inTtdraa  a  tendency  or  impnUe  to  farther  differenti- 
ation. The  purpoaofalneaa  of  the  proeeaa  of  orolntion  ia 
due  to  ita  being  the  wtak  of  a  mentiu  prindpla  (senaation). 
The  formation  <^  inorganio  bodies  ia  the  preliminary  step 
in  the  process,  and  inTtdvea  an  obacnre  mode  of  eonadona- 
naaa.  The  genesis  of  oonaeioaaneaa  is  laid  to  be  effeotad  by 
mMua  of  a  certain  mode  of  eoUisim  among  the  aton^ 
though  this  point  ia  not  made  Tsty  clear.  Ncorf a  doctrine 
of  OToIution  appeara  to  vareraomewhat  between  a  median- 
ieal  theory  (atoms  endowed  with  senribility,  but  acting 
aooording  to  strictiy  machanieal  lava)  and  a  distinetiy 
spiritndiatie  and  teleologioal  doctrine,  auch  aa  that  of 
SeheUing  and  Hartmann. 

SartmaiM, — ^The  vritmga  of  £.  von  Bartmann  hare  a 
•pecial  intereat,  as  iUnstratiug  how  Ur  Darwin^  doetrin*  of 
organie  deTelopmeat  ia  zegarded  from  the  point  ni  new  of  a 
thoron^'going  meta^hyucal  teleohiK^.  To  Hartmann  the 
worid  IS  a  madfeataUon  in  time-^nieh  ia  real  aa  applying 
to  the  aetiritiM  of  thia  prinaple— of  an  ontological  prin>> 
dple,  atykd  (ha  nnoonaciooa,  which  u  at  oncei  will  and 
intelligence.  The  proceai  of  OTolntion,  from  the  iimpleet 
materiid  opentlona  up  to  eonscions  human  actiona,  depends 
on  the  progressiTe  domination  of  wilt,  whicSt  ia  the  blind 
force,  and  anewera  to  the  mechanical  aapect  of  the  world, 
by  intelligence,  which  givea  to  this  force  form  and  direction, 
and  answers  to  the  logical  and  teleologic&l  aspect'of  the 
woiid.  The  end  of  the  prooesa  for  which  thia  nnconaciona 
mahes  h  not,  as  Hegel  saya,  self-conscionaness,  but  non- 
existence^ to  which  consciousness  is  the  immediate  pre- 
condition. Hartmann  has  devoted  a*  separate  Tolnme  to 
Ur  Darwin's  theory  (Wahrhgii  uitd  Irrtkum  im  Darvin- 
isnttu),  in  which  he  ^ows  himself  disposed  to  accept  the 
principle  of  natural  aelaction  as  the  mechanical  maana 
which  the  nnoonscious  makes  use  of  in  order  to  effect  a 
certain  amount  of  the  upward  organio  progress  towards 
which  it  strires,  . 

Infiuinet  of  Darvinitm  in  &«nnany.~-We  will  close  the 
sketch  of  the  recent  German  dtseuiaion  of  erolution-pro- 
blems,  and  so  our  historical  review  aa  a  whole,  1^  a  brief 
reference  to  the  philoeophic  and  qnasi-philoaophio  literature 
which  has  sprung  up  in  Qermany  under  the  direct  influence 
of  Ur  Darwin's  doctrine.  It  is  not  a  UtUe  curious  that,  of 
the  two  great  English  eTolutionista,  the  one  who  haa  meet 
stimulated  German  phUoaophieal  thought  ia  the  writer 


who  has  oonfined  himself  to  qneetione  of  natnral  science, 
while  the  writer  vho  haa  built  up  tlie  idea  of  organic 
descent  into  u  complete  eoamologieal  theory  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  known  in  that  country. 

(a)  Darvmum  and  Jfetkodoloffjf, — ^Fiiat  of  all,  then,  a 
ban  alinaion  must  be  made  to  certain  eritidama  of  Mr 
Danrin'a  biologieal  hypothesis  as  legitimate  inatramenta  of 
a  sound  natural  philosophy.  It  may  aurprise  aome 
English  readera  to  learn  that  the  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  species  by  natural  aeUction  haa  been  deaonnced  in 
Germany  aa  partaking  of  the  Ttcea  of  a  apnriona  and  taleo- 
logicsl  natural  philosophy.  The  writer  who  haa  taken  most 
pains  to  show  up  the  philosophic  nnaonndneaa  of  Ur 
Darwin's  procedore  ia  A.  Wigand  {J)tr  IktnniumuM  tnid 
die  Natwforaekttng  Jfewton**  und  Cmntr'M,  aae  eapecially 
ToL  ii) 

(&)  DarmMM  md  Ceamo2e^y.— Taming  now  to  the 
influences  d  Darwinism  on  Geiinan  thought,  we  may  beat 
begin  with  the  more  drcnmaoribed  branches  of  speculation. 
Fhysical  spieonlatioa  in  Germany  is  being  slowly  affected  by 
Ur  Darwin'i  theory.  A.  curious  exam^  of  this  ii  to  be 
met  vith  in  a  little  work  by  Dr  Earl  da  Frel,  entitled  Dor 
Kvmpf  «tM  Dam'a  am  SvHvmd.  Thta  work  ia  of  real  philo- 
so|^  intereat  aa  illnstiating  how  Ur  Darwin'a  way  of  eon- 
oeiTtng  self-preserration,  aa  the  effect  of  natural  anperiority 
in  reapeet  of  adaptabili^  to  the  eonditiona  of  eziatane*,  nuy 
be  extended  beyond  the  oigauio  world  to  the  eosmoa  aa  a 
iriiole.  Dn  Fr^  rq[arda  the  eoemie  bodiea  aa  analogous  to 
competing  organiama^  ^oce  standing  for  tiio  means  of  eziBt- 
ence  for  which  thqr  atmggle,  and  the  force  of  attraotion 
and  the  fitneaa  of  the  body'a  moTcment  in  relation  to  thoae 
of  other  bodiea  repreaenting  organic  efficieney.  Thoae 
bodiea  which  haTC  tiieae  advantagM  surriTe,  whereas  those 
whidi  la^  them  are  extinguished  either  by  being  dissipated 
or  fused  with  other  bodies. 

^«)  i)anmiuM  mtd  JnlAropoIo^.— Poaring  by  the  bioi 
logical  apecolatioBa  reapecting  tiie  ultimate  coigtn  of  linng 
forma  to  which  I^rwiniam  lua  giTea  riaa^  we  paia  to  those 
aapecta  of  anthropology  which  haTe  a  peenliar  philoac^hie 
intereat  Zn  a  senae  i|  may  be  aaid  that  Ur  Darwin'a 
qwenlation^  eapeeially  aa  nrried  ont  by  himself  in  hia 
Dcsena  ^  Mem,  haTe  poworf  nll^  inftoenced  the  whole  of 
recant  anthropdo^eal  Hpeculation;  for  writen  like  A. 
Baatian  {BeiH^kiig  wtd  SwMAiMff  and  Xhr  Mtnteh  in  dtr 
G«aehieKu)t  who  itill  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of 
speeieB,  and  the  eesential  diffennoa  between  bnman  hiatory 
and  aeqnenoM  of  natonl  erenta,  on  now  the  cxeeptiona. 
With  anthropology,  wa  mnat  cooneel  that  new  sdence  of 
comparatiTe  nnman  p^ydiolo^  (FWibrpiydloIo^)  which 
has  sprung  up  of  late  yeara. 

Ori^n  ^  LaihgwiM, — Of  the  |HrobIems  which  fall  under 
thia  aoience  of  man  a  geueais  and  derelopnwnt^  none  haa 
more  of  philoaophb  mteraat  than  tin  qneation  of  the  origin 
of  language.  Thia  qneation,  whieh  Uisa  at  the  Teiy  thns- 
hold  of  a  proper  understanding  kA  tiie  nlation  of  man'a 
mental  nature  to  that  of  the  lower  animalay  ii  touched  on 
by  Mr  Darwin  himself  in  his  i)MMttf  ^  J/on.  In  Germany 
it  is  being  earnestly  discussed  by  a  number  of  writers^  on 
whom  the  influence  of  Ur  Darwin's  theory  of  human 
descent  is  very  marked.  Among  the  writen  who  haTe 
explicitly  applied  the  method  (tf  erolation,  aa  defined  by 
Ur  Darwin,  to  the  explanation  of  hmgnage,  may  be  men* 
tioned  A.  8chleicher,i  L.  Qdger,*  Dr  G.  JSger,*  Wilhelm 
Bleak,*  and  Emeat  HaeckeL' '  JSger,  who  anmnea  that 
man  is  the  immediate  deecotdant  ^  apelike  piogenibni, 


>  Hit  DarwMi'KAf  TKtorit  (Mitf  dt«  jjpraafcwiwwurtyl 

■  Z>w  XJrtpfwi^  dar  Spradu.  i^\r* 

■  XTtber  dm  Urtprumg  dm^^uasehliefM  S^racJi^W  Lv^ 
*  PHkfT  Am  UrtpriKig  iir  ^adu.  ^ 

■  Hu  Mitlay  ^CNsIimh  U.  p.  300  «f.  
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eonoects  fbe  first  begitmingB  of  hmuftn  speech  with  a 
snperioritf  in  the  comtsftDd  of  the  actions  of  respiration 
which  is  iQToIred  in  man's  erect  posture. 

(d)  Damnnitm  and  Ptychology. — From  anthropology  we 
pass  to  psychology.  Here  the  inflaence  of  Darwinism 
meets  OS  too.  Among  recent  psychologists  W.  Wnndt,  in 
his  GrundrUffe  der  phyticiogitehm  F»jfeholo<^  makes  fre- 
quent use  of  the  doctrine  of  a  gradual  evolution  of  mental 
dfspositions  by  means  of  heredity.  He  would,  for  example, 
explain  the  rapidity  with  which  the  space-perception  is 
formed  in  the  infant  mind  by  help  of  such  an  inherited  dia- 
position.  Wnndt  appears  to  lean  to  the  hypothesis  of  ulti- 
mlite  sentient  elements,  by  the  anmmatioD  of  whose  rudi- 
meotary  feelings  arises  the  onity  of  conaciousness. 

The  wider  conseqaeuces  of  Mr  Darwin's  theory  in  the 
domain  of  psychology  are  briefly  indicated  by  Dr  Georg 
Ton  Gis'yeki',  in  his  littli  work  Die  phUMophiteken  Coa- 
t^uenim  d«r  LamarehDarwin'tchen  EntvuUvngttAeorie. 
He  argues  against  attributing  senaatioUiJo  all  material 
things,  which  Bupposition  (unlike  Professor  C^fford)  he  does 
not  regard  aa  anecessary  conseqaence  of  the  evolution  hypo- 
thesia  He  distinctly  seizes  the  bearing  of  thia  doctrine  on 
OUT  Conception  of  mind  (animal  as  well  as  human)  as 
identical  in  its  fundamental  laws,  and  as  presentmg  to  the 
psychologist  a,  single  aerial  deTelopment;  and  he  still 
further  follows  Mr  Spencer  in  connecting  all  mental  activity 
with  vital  funeticHia  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividmtl  and  of  the  race.  Finally,  he  adopts  the  view 
that  the  mental  organism  depends  on  the  laws  of  the 
external  universe.  The  harmony  or  adaptation  which  we 
aee'htddiog  between  thoughts  and  things  must  be  inter- 
preted as  the  effect  of  Uie  latter  acting  on  and  modifying 
the  former  in  conformity  with  themselves. 

Darvinim  and  Ethic*  and  Mtlij^ion. — Passing  now  to 
the  region  of  practical  philosophy,  we  find  that  Darwinism 
Kaa  oocMionad  in  Qermany,  as  in  England,  a  good  deal  of 
omioni  speenlation.  illmong  the  many  wiiten  who  have 
tooehed  on  the  aspects  of  Duwinism  we  can  only  refer  to 
one  or  twa  Among  these  we  may  mention  Dr  Paul  R6e, 
who,  in  a  recent,  work,  Dtr  Urtprung  der  moralitehen 
Smpfiniungtn,  argnea  that  moral  dispositions  or  altruistic 
impnlaea  have  been  developed  as  useful  to  aooiety,  yet  rather 
oddly  oombines  wKh  thia  idea  the  pesrimistio  doctrine  that 
man  is  not  on  the  whole  growing  n)ore  moral.  Again  Dr 
Oifyok],  in  the  work  just  rafmrad  to^  empha^ee  the 
beaiing  of  tha  dootrine  of  htiman  deaeent  on  our  feeling' 
towards  the  lower  anunab  la  olowly  Unked  to  ourselvea. 
Ha  goes  on  to  show  that  thia  doctrine  involvea  the  moat 
definite  and  atringeat  form  of  determinism,  and  ao  has  a 
bearing  on  Onr  ideaa  of  right  and  wtmi{^  blame,  itc.  The 
writer  thinks  Darwinism  no  meana  ezdades  a  teleologi- 
eal  eone^tion  of  the  world  aa  a  prooasa  striving  towarda 
the  highMt  manifeatation  of  mentulife,  and  this  idea  lead- 
ing|i>ack  to  that  <rf  an  absolnte  first  canae  of  the  order  of 
the  world,  becomes  the  Uarting-point  for  reli^ona  and 
•Mthatio  aspiration.  In  Dr  O.  JSger's  work,  Di*  Darvin'tcht 
3%MrM  ujuf  ihrt  Sidlmng  m  Jfm-al  und  Sdiffiaa,  we 
find  a  practical  deduction  from  Darwinian  which  corionsly 
oontraata  with  that  of  Dr  Qis^akL  Jiger  arguea  that  this 
dtetrine  teachea  na  to  ^aoe  oniselvea  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible opposition  to  the  loweranlmala.  The  aim  of  morality, 
ai  taught  by  Darwiniam,  most  ba  to  devidop  to  the  utmost 
those  exeellaioes  which  mark  off  man  from  the  brntai  Tho 
author  aeeka  to  account  for  the  ganuia  of  sodal  institntiona 
and  rsligionB  ideas,  as  ntilitiea  which  benefited  thoas  com- 
manitiea  poafceaing  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

A  work  in  which  are  traced  the  ethical  and  religioaa 
eonsequences  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  Tlu  Old  Faith 
md  iht  N^ew  of  David  Stransa  According  to  Strauss,  ali 
morality  haa  its  root  in  the  reeogm'tion,and  realkation  of 


the  idea  of  kind  in  ourselvea  and  in  othert  He  irgna 
from  the  fact  that  nature  has  produced  man  as  her  lut  ud 
highest  achiei^ement,  and  the  lower  forms  of  creatuia 
as  stepa  in  the  progrees  towarda  man,  that  our  BnduduiE 
must  be  Uie  furtherance  of  that  which  marb  nt  off  ftoo 
the  brutes.  Beligion  again  begina  with  the  seiue  of  uttr 
with  nature,  and  the  new  doctrine  of  the  eoamos  euiblEi  u 
to  regard  nature  aa  the  source  whence  our  life,  as  til  IjJt, 
springs. 

Interpretation  of  Modem  Sdentifie  Daeirine.~k  neti 
or  two,  in  conclutfioa,  respecting  what  is  knomt  u  tki 
modem  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  ia  important  to  emplit- 
sin  the  fact  that  thia  is  a  aoontifie  doctrine,  whidi  bu 
been  built  np  b^  help  of  positive  research.  Ai  sad,  ol 
course,  it  embodies  the  mechanical,  as  distingauhed  fnc 
the  teleologieal,  view  of  nature's  processes.  Yet  it  i£l 
awaits  its  final  philosophic  interpretation.  We  csmot  jel 
say  under  what  head  of  our  historical  sdieme  it  is  dotiiid 
to  fall 

We  think  the  question  of  the  universal  ^plieability  d  ^ 
doctrine  to  physical  and  mental  phenomena  may  be  iHntL 
There  are  no  doubt  wide  gapa  in  our  knowledge  of  both  onld 
Thus  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  physical  tlieorj 
can  as  yet  enable  na  fully  to  see  the  necessity  of  tkt  m 
veraal  process  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heten^oeou  in 
nhich  eyolntion  consista;  yet  in  a  rough  and  vagus  wiytlia 
process  is  being  made  tiieoretically  intelligible.  Agiii, 
the  transition  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  ii,  it 
Profeasor  Tynd&U  has  lately  told  us,  far  from  bemg  m 
ceivable  in  tiie  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  and  tlii 
seema  to  be  implied  in  the  remarkable  hypothesii  lij  vlitb 
Professor  Helmholtz  and  Sir  W.  Thomson  seek  to  icccmJ 
for  the  first  appearance  of  life  on  our  planet.  Tet  vt  mif 
reason  from  the  general  tendencies  of  research  that  Ua 
step  may  some  da;  be  hypothetically  explained  in  phjaol 
and  mechanical  terms.  Again,  in  spite  of  Mr  Speacei 
brilliant  demonstration  of  the  general  continuity  of  mntil 
life,  much  remains  to  be  done  before  all  the  steps  to  ti 
process  {«.g.,  from  particular  to  general  knowledge,  fm 
single  feelings  to  self-consctousness)  are  made  plain.  Kew 
theless,  we  may  even  now  dimly  see  how  anch  mu&l 
processes  may  be  knit  together  in  one  larger  proceai 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  evolntion  u  t 
scientific  hypothesis  is  probably  true,  the  question  laa, 
what  is  its  exact  philosophical  purport  1  How  fit  doa 
it  help  to  unify  our  knowledge,  and  is  it  the  final  expli^- 
tton  of  the  complex  events  of  our  world  t 

First  of  all,  then,  as  a  unifying  generalization,  it ' 
clearly  limited  by  the  fact  of  the  correlation  of  menttlu^ 
pbyateal  evolution.  Hiese  two  regiona  of  pheDomeu 
be  Been  to  manifeat  the  same  law,  yet  they  cannot  ^ 
identified.  All  the  laws  of  phyaietd  evolution  can  ip« 
help  ns  to  understand  the  first  genesis  of  mind;  sndtke 
difficulty  is  in  no  way  reduced  by  Mr  SpeDcer'i  t» 
ception  of  a  perfect  gradation  from  purely  phyiia'  ^ 
eonsdous  Ufa  The  dawn  of  the  first  confused  and  ib^^ 
leas  feeling  is  as  much  a  "mystery''  as  the  geneiii.t: 
a  diitinot  sensation.  Our  best  exponents  of  troleO!^ 
indnding  Professor  Dn  Boia  Reymond  (UAer  die  <rr^ 
du  Ifaturtrhiuuna,  p.  S6  tq.),  fully  recognize  thii  ^ 
cnl^.  Ws  have  here  mndi  Uie  same  "  mystery"  «^ 
meets  us  in  the  conversion  of  a  nerve-stimoliu  i^.' 
sensation  in  the  developed  organism.  He  seqneott  i 
unlike  any  properly  {Jiysical  aucceauon,  and  so  canwti' 
further  explained  by  being  brou^t  under  a  more  ff^ 
law.  Not  only  ao,  the  dootrine  of  the  conserratioi  ■ 
eneigy,  as  applied  to  organic  iwpceases,  leads  to  tbeo"' 
elusion  that  the  gK^ee*)vi4jn^(^®^te>«d  <rf^ 
single  mental  phenomenon  is,  from  a^yucal  piaK^ 
view,  Bomething  non-cssentii^ 
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We  11U7,  00  AoSb^Toid  this  diffiaift>,  In  ippcmDC* 
ft£  leaa^  by  usnming  that  all  material  procwMB  down  to 
the  Tibntioiu  of  the  iudiTisible  atoms  an  aooompamed 
with  a  mode  of  fealiog.  This  may,  of  oouna,  be  proposed 
as  a  proper! J  scioDt^o  hTpothesia,  cud  as  inTolTing  no 
luetaphyaical  assumptions  rsipeeting  the  nature  of  atoms. 
The  great  difficoltj  here  would  be,  how  we  are  to  eonceiv*' 
of  modes  of  sensibility  that  do  not  enter  into  •  ooUeotire 
consciousness,  and  which  appear  to  kek  tH  A*  chanetai^ 
isUcs  of  our  own  conscious  life. 

Even,  however,  if  this  huge  difficult  of  the  genesis  of 
mind  is  got  orer,  there  still  remain  limits  to  the  explana- 
tion effected  hj  the  doctrine  of  evolntion.  Thus,  while  it 
might  be  able  to  deduce  all  the  processes  of  physical 
eTolution  from  a  few  assumptions  respeetmg  primitire 
matter  and  its  laws,  it  would  l^re  no  such  data  for  lesolr- 
ing  all  these  steps  in  the  mental  process  which  result  in  a 
heterogeneous  mode  of  feeliujp,  How,  for  instance,  is  it 
to  account  on  general  prineiplee,  and  hj  a  priori  reason* 
iug,  for  the  differentiation  of  a  Tague  tactual  senaBilitj  into 
what  we  know  as  ught  and  hearing — sensibilities  which 
underlie  all  our  ordinary  ooneeptions  dt  the  physical 
world!  Here  Are  manifestly  set  rigid  limits  to  the 
explanation  effected  by  the  doctrine  of  eTolotion,  the  limits 
which  J.  8.  Hill  has  laid  down  as  those  <A  all  kinds  of 
explanation  td  phenomena.  The  doctrins  by  no  means 
helps  us  to  resolve  all  laws  of  auccewon  into  one. 

The  other  limits  set  to  the  explanatory  power  of  the 
modem  doctrine  have  already  been  hinted  ai  Thus  the 
doctrijie  sets  out  from  a  given  point  in  time^  at  which  it 
asaumes  a  definite  arrangement  of  material  (and  mental) 
elements  to  have  obtained.  **0f  the  beginning  of  the 
nnivaiBB,''  says  'Professor  Clifford,  "  we  know  nothing  at 
alL"  Again,  Professor  }.  Clerk  Marwell  tells  ns^  that  wo 
moat  from  the  first  assume  an  infinite  number  of  molecules 
exactly  alike  in  their  weight  and  rate  ttf  vibration ;  and 
he  distinctly  argues  against  the  supposition  that  tiiis 
system  of  like  elemeifts  can  have  been  evolved.  There  is 
room  then  for  the  question,  how  this  particular  order  of 
elements  arose.  And  even  if  we  go  further  baoli^  and  make 
with  Mr  Spencer  the  large  assnmptioD  that  these  vkrious 
dssies  of  molecule^'have  been  evolved  from  perfectly 
homogeneous  first  f^ements,  one  nkay  still  ask  tat  an 
ezplsQstion  of  this  original  homogeneity.  In  short,  it 
is  plain  that  every  doctrine  (rf  evolution  must  astnme 
some  definite  initial  arrangement^  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  poeaibilities  of  the  order  which  we  &id  to  be 
evolved,  and  no  other  possibility. 

Sach  being  the  Umits  set  to  the  scope  of  explanation  by 
the  idea  of  evolution,  the  question  arises  whether  these 
appareotly  permanent  gape  in  onr  soientifio  knowledge  can 
ba  filled  np  by  extra^eientifio  speoulationa  One  may  seek 
to  ahow  the  need  of  such  a  metaphysicsl  interpretation  of 
evdotion  by  a  reference  to  the  very  nature  of  the  dootrin& 
As  a  Boientific  truth,  it  is  simply  the  highest  generalisation 
Teapactiug  the  order  of  phenomena  in  time,  and  as  such 
ntkea  no  assumptions  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  nator^ 
of  that  matter,  force,  and  mind,  of  which  It  speaks,  Wha^ 
it  msy  be  asked,  are  the  realities  corresponding  to  tiieso 
tsnna,  and  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  their  mutual  relations  1 
'EmUi  of  the  supposed  deficiencies  in  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion just  referred  to  leads  us  back  to  those  various  metaphy- 
aical  doctrines  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  evolu- 
tion has  usually  clothed  itself.  In  order  to  understand 
wbat  "Mx  Uartineau  calls  the  whence  as  distinguished  from 
the  when,  and  to  provide  s  substantial  support  for  the 


^  '  Ditetmrm  at  Ifoltttiln.  SmsIw  Osvsrjr  t&tsrwUagteotianaatlw 
"  Niton  ud  Oii^  ef  Holaogli^'*  rtkh  eandadis  tha  work  oe  tha 


thread  of  phenomansl  events,  It  Would  soem  as  if  we  must 
fall  back  on  some  ultimate  philosophic  assumption  respect- 
iDg  the  e£Bcieot  principle  in  the  proceaa 

With  respect  to  metaphysioal  dualism,  it  most  be  said 
that  it  leaves  ns  pretty  much  where  we  wera  The  o<HTe- 
lation  of  two  distinct  substances  and  their  manifestations, 
in  the  way  required  by  the  dootrins  of  evolution  (whether 
this  eorr^ation  be  universal  or  not),  needs  explanation  as 
much  as  the  correlation  of  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  On 
the  other  hand,  materialism,  spiritnalism,  and  the  scHsalled 
monism,  have  each  their  merits  and  their  drawbacks  as 
helps  to  the  interjoetation  of  evolution.  If  materialism 
reoonimends  itself  by  assuming  the  fewest  possible  prin- 
ciplas,  it  is  exposed  to  the  object'on  that  it  bids  us  couceivp 
a  reality  wM^  is  wholly  distinct  from  mind.  Further,  it 
fails  to  give  any  intelligible  aeoount  of  the  rise  and  pro* 
gross  of  mental  activity.  Again,  spiritualism  assists  ns  in 
accounting  for  the  genesis  of  mind,  and  for  the  appearance 
of  intelligent  order  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  doctrine,  assuming  as  it  does  some  form  of  nn- 
oonsdous  mind  (whether  as  world^oul  or  as  elements  of 
feeling),  is  not  beset  withsa  many  difficulties  as  it  resolves, 
Further,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  spiritualistia  idea, 
in  its  common  pantheistic  form,  has  yst  succeeded  in  render- 
ing intelligible  the  fixed  mechanical  order  which  marks  all 
stages  of  evolution.  Finally,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the 
monistic  doctrine  of  one  reality  with  two  faces  does  in 
appearance  lift  us  over  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
materislistic  and  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of  evolu- 
tion. Only  is  it  in  truth  anything  more  than  a  verbal 
simjdiication,  and  doea  it  not  rather  leave  ns  confined  in 
that  dualism  where  scienoe  has  to  land  us  I 

It  would  thus  seem  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  by 
no  means  as  yet  received  its  final  philosophio  character. 
No  one  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  which  are  at  oar 
command  is  so  plainly  and  completely  edited  to  transform 
it  into  a  firihl  doctrine  of  existenoi^  that  it  mnst  of  necessity 
be  aoeepted  at  once  and  by  alL 

To  this  we  must  now  add  that  to  many  minds  this  resort 
to  a  metaphysieal  principle  as  the  support  of  the  process  of 
evolution  will  not  be  held  to  be  necessary.  A  positivist, 
who  thinks  that  omr  knowled^  ot  the  universe  mnst  for 
ever  be  limited  to  phenomena,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  accept 
tha  doctrine  of  evolution  and  to  r^ard  it  as  an  ultimate 
expression  tot  the  order  of  the  world.  Nay  more,  tha 
empirical  idealist — who  may  perhaps  be  defined  as  a  posi- 
tivist that  has  fully  analysed  his  **  phenomsna  " — can  accept 
and  give  a  meaning  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  formu- 
lating the  order  of  sensations;  actual  and  poesible,  of  con- 
scious minds.  Mr  Spencer  somewhere  says  that,  if  idealism 
is  true^  evolution  is  a  dream.  Tet  this  assertion  may  be 
reasonably  disputed.  It  may  perhaps  seem  staggering  to 
be  t«dd  that  evolution  postulatee  vast  periods  of .  time  in 
which  there  existed  no  mind  to  experieuee  the  sensations 
inti  which  the  world  is  on  the  idealistic  hypothesis  resolved. 
Tet  this  diffiimlty  is  only  apparent,  since  past  physical 
evolution  stands  for  a  pr<>ieotioD,  so  to  speak,  of  now  exuting 
minds,  and  fat  an  order  of  sensations  conceived  as  possible 
under  other  and  imaginable  oironmstaneea.*  To  the  empiri- 
cal idealist  physical  evi^ntion  stands  for  an  imagined  order 
of  perceptions  in  an  indefinite  number  of  minds, 'mental 
sTtdution  for  actual  successions  of  feeling  in  many  minds, 
and  the  truisition  from  ths  one  to  ths  other  means  ths  sue* 
esssion  a£  actual  states  of  oonscionsness  on  possible  or 
imagined  statesi  The  unity  of  the  worid-process  arises 
from  the  ability  of  the  individual  mind,  which  now  reflects 


■  It  my  ba  sdd«i  that  the  ijpabmibt  ^4bt>aBUn&aandstioii  of 
thi  pIiTdosl  «Bd  tha  flMntit  snsUss  u  to  ihIcb  an  ^AmaDt  of 
aetosll^  (ma&tal  Uft)  to  the  tsateto  pfrieda  h«n  siMkan  «C 
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on  thaw  mai^  wcbmbom^  to  gktlur  tlwm  op  by  a  series  of 
Mts  ol  inwgiiistitm  mto  a  coUeedTo  ideal  experience  for 
itselt 

Thns  the  doctrine  of  eToIataon  seems  to  be  usoeptibls  of 
statement  in  terms  of  idealism  as  easily  as  in  terms  of  real- 
ism. In  trnth,  each  mode  ol  Tievingthe  process  is  at  once 
possitde  and  heaei  vith  difficulties.  The  diifficnlty  of  giring 
an  idealistic  interpretation  arises  from  the  popular  dUtiuo- 
tion  of  mind  or  peromtion  and  something  b^nd  and  in- 
dependent  of  this.  The  diffieuHisa  of  giving  a  realistic  in* 
tei^retation  ham  in  part  besst  stated  already  in  speaking 
of  the  different  raalistio  mterpretatioQS  (materialism  and 
spiritualism).  To  these  most  be  now  added  Uia  fondamen- 
tal  obstacle  to  all  realism,  which  shows  itself  in  a  specially 
striking  way,  in  rel^on  to  the  doctrine  ol  OToIiUiDnf — 
namely,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  in  tonna  of  human  oon- 
scionsnan  something  which  is  independonfe  aatasednit 
to,  and  creative  of,  uiis  conseionsness.  . 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps  whether  the  doctrine  of  evola> 
tion,  by  providing  a  new  ctmeeption  of  the  gweais  of  our 
oogni^QS,  has  anything  to  say  to  the  question  of  a  teal 
independent  object  What  the  doctrine  emots  with  respect 
to  such  cognitions  as  those  of  space  Is  to  show  that  the 
bare  fact  of  intuitiveness  or  innateness  doea  not  establish 
their  non-empirical  or  transcendental  origiiL  Similar^  it 
may  be  held  that  the  doctrine  qpena'  a  way  ol  accounting 
lot  the  growth  of  the  idea  ol  independent  realities,  stqipoa- 
ing  this  to  be  now  en  innate  disposition  ol  the  mind — vis., 
1^  regarding  this  idea  as  arising  in  a  sncceision  ot  many 
generations,  if  not  out  of,  yet  hf  hdp  of,  certain  elements 
or  aspects  of  experience.  It  may,  however,  be  maintuned 
that  the  idea  Lb  not  even  suggested  by  e^wrience;  if  so, 
it  would  follow  from  the  evcmtion  theory  that  its  present 
peisattenoe  represents  a  permanent  mental  dispoaiti<m  to 
think  in  a  Mrticolar  way.  Even  then,  however,  the 
qaeation  would  remain  open  whether  the  permanent  dis- 
poeition  were  an  illosory  or  tmstworthy  tendency,  and 
in  deciding  this  pcnnt  the  doctrine  of  evolntton  appeam  to 
offer  us  no  assistance.' 

As  a  scientific  doctrine  whatever  Its  ultimate  intopnte* 
tion,  evolution  has  a  bearing  on  our  practical,  ift,  moral 
and  religioui  ideas.  lUs  has  already  been  shown  in  part 
by  writers  from  whom  we  have  quoted.  Ammg  wher 
results,  this  doctrine  may  be  said  to  give  new  form  to  the 
determinist  theory  of  vdition,  and  to  estaUish  the  rela- 
tivity of  all  moral  ideas  as  ocmneeted  vritii  particular  stages 
of  social  development  It  cannot,  u  Mr  Sidgwick  has 
sliowD,  provide  a  standard  or  aid  ol  conduct  exsvg^  to 
those  who  are  already  disposed  to  accept  the  law 
natvram  as  the  ulttm^  rule  of  Uto.  To  such  it  furnishes 
an  end,  though  it  would  still  remain  to  show  how  the  end 
said  to  be  uaconseioudy  realized  1^  nature,  the  well-being 
of  individuals  and  of  communities,  is  to  be  ac|jnsted  to  the 
ends  recognized  in  ocanmon-eense  motility,  inolnding  the 
happiness  of  all  sentient  beings.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  doctrine  by  assigning  so  great  an  importance  to  the 
kws  of  inheritance  ss  means  of  raising  tiie  degree  of 
organization  and  life,  may  be  expected  to  exert  an  in^nenee 
on  onr  ideas  of  the  solidarity  of  the  preeent  generation  and 
posteri^,  and  to  add  a  certain  solemnity  to  all  tiie  duties 
of  life^  prudential  morality  indnded. 

The  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  on  religions 
idesB  is  not  BO  easy  to  define.  Ur  Spencer  considers  the 
idess  ct  evolution  and  of  a  pre-exiBting  mind  incapable  ctf 
being  united  in  thought  (eee  Us  r^oinder  to  Dr  Martinean, 
CoiUm^mwTf  Rtview^  voL  xx.  p.  Ill  a;.).  Te^  aoetwding  to 


*  Tor  a  iSMBoaAm  of  Oa  rdatlcM  of  Olt  4eaMns  to  imlbB,  see 
tK«  MHf  Blnsdy  letersl  to  la  lb  SaOr's  valaas  SmmHm  tmd 


Others,  the  idea  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  noUi 
of  an  ori^nal  Creator,  though  it  serves  Qiuloofato%  lo 
remove  the  action  of  such  a  being  further  from  otu  kia 
At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  the  doctrine  u  ippM 
to  the  subjective  worid,  by  removing  the  broad  diitii^ 
between  the  human  and  the  animal  mind,  would  dismii{;t 
the  hope  of  a  future  life  for  man's  sooL  Tet  it  mij  be 
found,  after  all,  that  it  leaves  the  question  wrj  audi 
where  it  waa.  It  may  perhaps  be  satd  that  it  fsrauib 
old  disposition,  to  attnbute  immortality  to  those  lower  tarn 
ot  mind  with  which  the  human  mind  is  found  to  In  en- 
tinnous.  Tet  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  siippott-  ' 
tion  that  a  cerlaiu  stsge  of  mmtal  development  qualifiai 
mind  for  immortali^,  even  though  this  stage  has  ben 
reached  by  a  v^  gradual  process  of  development  iii 
ii,  ss  might  be  shown,  the  modem  doctrine  of  ev^ntia  u 
susceptiUe  of  bung  transtated  into  terms  of  LeiWi 
hypothesis  of  indestmctible  monads,'  which  inclnds  iD 
graides  of  souls,  then  it  is  drnij  not  coBtndiotoij  d 
the  idea  of  immortality. 

Very  interesttng  is  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  d  eTob 
tion  on  that  seethetico-reltgious  sentiment  towards  the  ndd 
wluch  has  taken  the  place  of  older  religions  emotionB  in  h 
many  minds.  First  all  by  destroying  tlM  dd  anthn- 
pooentrie  view  ol  nature,  aoccwding  to  which  she  ia  dittiut 
from  and  subordinated  to  man,  tUs  doctrine  favoon  tbit 
|MUitheistio  sentiment  which  nepoees  tm  a  sense  of  ulUaali 
identity  between  onisdvee  and  the  external  w^d.  In  ■ 
sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  doctrine  hdps  to  mbn 
the  andent  sentiment  towards  nature  as  our  paient,  tie 
source  of  our  Ufa  It  is  well  to  add,  however,  tlut  tb 
theory  of  -  evolatim,  by  regarding  man  as  the  hut  nd 
highest  product  of  natnr^  easily  lends  support  to  thi 
idea  that  all  things  exist  and  have  existed  for  thcsak: 
of  our  race.  This  seuns,  indeed,  to  be  an  essential  th  i 
ment  in  any  conception  we  can  form  of  a  latioiiillf  I 
evolved  oniversBb 

A  reference  most  be  made,  in  dosing  this  artide,  to  the  opti- 
mistio  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  evolntton.  Thattheresi 
tone  of  optimism  in  mndiof  tlie  more  popular  e^waitke  o'  . 
the  doctrine  of  evolntion  needs  not  be  proved.    Tbm  *  m  ' 
doubt,  too^  that  both  in  Mr  Darwin's  and  Mr  Spenesi 
theories  there  are'  ideas  whidi  tend  to  support  a  chcs^ 
and  contented  view  of  things.    Thb  idea  oi  the  suTinii^ 
the  fittest,  and  of  evolntion  as  a  gradual  |»tices8  of  wb^ 
tion  to  environment,  lend  themselves  to  this  kind  oi  ' 
thought   Indeed,  Du  Bois  Reymond,  in  the  lectono 
Leibnitz  already  referred  to,  seriously  argues  tliat  the  d» 
trine  of  evolution  provides  asdentifioeqnivulent  to  that  pltil^ 
sopher's  remarkable  conception  of  the  best  of  all  pont^ 
worlds.    On  the  other  hand,  ss  the  presmt  writer  has  ^ 
where  shown,  Mr  Darwin's  doctrine  of  evolntion  oatuBi  ' 
elements  which  are  fitted  to  tone  down  onr  estimate  of  ttt 
valne  of  the  worid  viewed  as  the  seat  of  oonsdoos  mboi 
IUb,    The  pain  involved  in  iJie  renewdd  stmg^o  fot  u- 
(stence  is  a  large  drawback  from  the  gains  of  hunaii 
gross  and  of  organic  devdopment  as  a  whole.    More  tbi 
this,  the  princi]^  of  natural  selection  appears  almort  >■> 
favour  a  pessimist  view  <^  the  world,  in  so  far  si  it  at 
pliee  the  tendency  of  organic  forms  to  multiply  don*' 
the  limits  of  bare  ezistenoe. 

Pilndpal  woAa  used  ia  the  Ustorioal  dcetoh :— F.  TTebcif4 
ffitlory  itf  Fhtioteplu;  J,  K  Etdmutn,  OnmdHmdcr  On^ 
dtr  PhiloaejAit :  0.  H.  Lewea,  ffidon/  ofHOoaefk^:  C  A.  Biu^ 
HoMiinteh  der  OneMdUt  der  grUeUsck-rtmiKJun  Fl^om^lM! } 
U!iin,DU  FkUmmkUdgrOe^cSM:  O.  Orot^  Plato  and  ^rtf«;' 
W.  Kaalioh.  OttAiekU  dar  acMaitiaeXtm  /UImmM;  A.  Ste^ 
0«»eldeMUitrna(Km)kitiU$  MittOaUm;  Eoiy^fUMr,  OiJw^ 
dtr  Mwnt  HdtomnkU;  t.  P.  Bstaina,- JMwM waer  «w>'/ 
VBidoinda     PIUleavMa  M XSe Mhb;  K  Sbr.  MUdtf 
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Ikdex  to  AmcLB  Etolotioh. 


Abumwh,  TM, 
Aaaxlauwdw,  TM 

AUUdDHM^  TH. 

AnUimpriofir,  m,  TM 
AnbphUMophen,  TM. 
AKkwtarom,  TM. 
AtitMIa,  »?. 
AtontaU,  TU. 

AftaBBK,  TH. 
Bmt,  Vob,  T«,  to. 
B«nlt,A.,  TML 
B«lfaM,7«lk 

M<M,fML 

Banhud  of  Chwtm,  7SK 
BMogr,  Maaon  In,  T44-Tfil 
BlMta^cm,  TM. 
Mm*.  Tt8. 
BoniMt,  744,  74S,  THk 
BnnM,  Olorduo,  7lt, 
BliehBW,  TST. 
BoSon,  T4i,  T48,  TM 
Owinnini,  TH. 

OUM.TM. 
Com,  TU. 

CiMtleD,  Ttt 
CiUiM,  TM. 


CkvIw,  T4a. 

CMiba,  nr. 

Dirwto.  CbHtai,  Ttt,  H4. 
DkTwIn,  BrMDii^  T48. 
DcflBltlaa,  744,  T4>,  1U. 
IHUiOM,  T4a. 
DtacartM,  747,  TU, 
DontSeotni,  TU. 
DaPrd,  TM. 
ElMlUiiTU. 
IrniaitkM.  in. 
ImboUMBnt,  741. 

EpHiUM.  741; 
IplgenMU,  744,  747. 
Biifau,  7M. 
Ethics,  7M,  TTO,  771. 
Ftdmar,  7(T. 

Fonu  of  tba  doetriiia,  TH,  7ML 
OumdU,  7H. 
OutnU,  747. 
OU'jcU,  TTO. 
Qo«Ui*,  746. 

OrMft^iakWi,  Mrir,  »>■ 
HmM,*4I.  Tan 
BdUr,T44. 
HarlntaaB,  TM. 
HaiT^,  TM,  m 
Bud,  TO. 


HdMiMts.  770. 

BdrtdM^TN. 

HmmUm,  TH. 

B«NUr,  T«l. 

Bobbta.  7U,  TM. 

BenMeb,7M. 

Hum,  7M. 

HnttOB,  R.  7U. 

HrpoUMt,  T4«. 

iBdlu  ptaUoMplir,  7U. 

MMdHl,  •nMmd;7H, 

Afw.  TH,  TT». 

JaaittTn. 

jwmfcftiiiiiij.Tii. 

laaiTM. 

Umarek.  74S,  741,  7Mi 
Uiit«.  TM, 

LufUl*.  tKigfm  of.  7N 
LiUMitl,  744,  748,  Ttft 
LcMiBC  741. 
L«wM,0.  B,  TH. 
Lock*,  TH. 
LotMy  TH 
LMNUoi,  TIT. 
lUibnMKTU. 
MtlVigM,  744. 
Mamiud.  TM. 
MnttaMo,  TW 
Xannll,  A  CiMiC  TTL 
llMbninl^,rH.m 


HtAal,TM 
VMoUut,  T4T. 
BMspkjriCi,  TH,  TTt  . 

lMludcilo«7,  TH 
m-nti,  8t  GMrn  7H. 
UolMClWtt,  7*7. 
Ibnbedd*,  TM. 
Honktle  Tlav,  TH. 
Horvla,  T4«. 
Hondir,  J.  J..  TM. 
MrUiQloeial  totarpntaUM. 
TM. 

Hi»-rwdBiii^  nr. 

XoM,TH 
OnM.  TO. 

Oka,  TH 
OpUadHn,  77& 
TwriBiMn,  771. 
PhUoMpUwl  piqwt  T7«. 
mioMphr.  wniaOm  Ik,  TU 

77» 
Plualm  TH. 
PUto,  TM. 
rUdoM^TH. 
VnHMaWH,Ti> 

PnpM«MMoi;mL 

FqrakolDgr,  TH,  TTft 
Prttiftn^TH. 

'  «A<Ta 


U^TTtl 

Btflgloa,  TM,  TTa,  7Tt 
BtrmBd,  Ihi  BaU  TTH 
Kbot,  T«T. 
MHnrt,  T4S,  7M. 
BtMMMmi.  7M. 
Benlnl,  TH. 
SckalUiii,  TH.  , 
SelKMtaBeD,  7t7. 
Bchapmhuv,  7H 
Mgwkk,7H. 
Bimm,  BwkMt,  T41  TH. 
tflaam,  7a,  mi 
■taAM^TM 
Mtldn,TI7. 
ttnIo,  7S7. 
StnoM,  770. 

flam  of  IMbc  bibf^  M4l^ 

tlon  «r,  T4T. 
8j«t«Bi  dwIBed.  TSl 
TdMlecteil  *Uw,  TH 
T<iMla,TH. 
ThoMNi,  air  v.,  fTL 
Tkntaua^T4a. 
Vbttl,TM 

VdtaMk  JL  K.,  14ll  TM. 
mend,  THi 
Vo«aT.,TUkT« 


ETORA,  a  dQr  of  Fortogi^  etpitd  <rf  the  {ovriiue  id 
AlemtqOf  ii  ntm^  on  an  emtnoioe  in  tha  omtoe  of  a  fer> 
tile  plain,  86  milM  E.  1^  8.  of  Lisbon.   It  ii  nuxoanded 

nmparte  flanked  with  towen,  and  hai  two  fortif  but  all 
in  a  rainona  oonditioD,  and  qnite  oaeleM  aa  means  of 
defence.  The  streets  an  namw,  crooked,  and  filthy,  and 
the  houses  old  and  DUniilt  The  o^hedral  is  a  magni- 
ficent Gothic  edifice  with  an  altar  in  the  Italian  style, 
extremely  rich,  and  decorated  with  Tarionsly  coloured 
marbles.  Erora  is  the  see  of  an  andilnihop,  and  besides 
the  oathedral  has  sersntl  diarchssj  coDventa^  and  hospitals, 
a  hoose  of  charity,  barracks,  a  diocesan  school,  and  a 
mosenm.  A  nDivetsity,  foonded  in  1650,  was  abdished 
on  the  expnlsioa  of  the  Jesnits  in  the  IStlk  eantoiy.  An 
ancient  aqoednet  and  an  andeut  tower,  till  a  few  years  ago 
in  ptet^  good  presemtion,  hare  been  partly  demolished 
to  make  room  for  a  market.  They  were  long  beliered  to 
have  been  of  Roman  origin,  bnt  are  now  known  to  liave 
been  cooatmcted  aboat  1640  in  the  reign  of  Don  John  IH, 
at  the  instance  of  an  antiquarian  named  Beeende.  The 
aqoedoct  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
one.  The  remains  of  what  is  said  to  ha.ve  been  a  temple 
of  Diana  still  exist,  but  the  place  is  now  used  as  a 
alanghter-hoiue.  Erora,  under  the  name  fA  Ebora,  was 
an  important  military  station  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  called  Ziberalitas  Jvlite  on  account  of  certain 
monidpal  privileges  bestowed  on  it  by  Casar.  In  712 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors  and  named  Jabora,  but 
they  were  deprived  of  it  iu  1162  by  an  order  of  CSirlstian 
kaijghtB. 

,  EYRE  TJX  (the  ancient  Mediolaiutmf  and  afterwards 
Eburovica),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Enre,  is  situated  on  the  Iton,  an  affluent  dt  the  Enre,  67 
nules  W.N.W.  of  Paris  by  railway.  The  town  is  generally 
well  built,  and  still  contains  many  antique  timber-framed 
houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  its  cathedral  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  aad  ourioni  in  Fiance.  It  dates  from 
the  II th  centtiry,  and  is  a  very  imposing  cruciform 
structure,  thousb  not  uniform  in  sty w.  ^e  north  transept 
and  the  ports!  are  iu  the  fiamboyant  Gothic,  daboratcSy 
(wnam«ited ;  the  west  front  is  in  the  Italian  i^la  The 
beautifnl  rose  window  in  the  south  transept,  and  the 


woodan  soiMU  of  the  side  dupeb  toBttd  the  ehor,  showing 
the  flamboyiBt  Gothio  style  modified  hj  the  nviring 
Italian,  also  merit  notice.  The  lady  di^el  is  of  elegut 
awhitector^  with  painted  glass  eqnalfy  remarkable  for  its 
fine  execution  and  perfect  preservation.  At  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  nave  and  transepts  rises  an  octagonal  tower 
sapported  on  four  piUaie,  and  sormonnted  hy  a  pyramidal 
spire  of  open  stoneworit  The  church  of  8t  Tanrin  also 
displays  Tsrions  styles  of  architecture^  and  contains  the 
shnne  of  St  Tanrin,  a  work  d  the  IStit  centniy.  The 
episoopal  palaei^  which  datea  from  the  16th  eentory,  is  a 
beaatifal  structure.  Among  the  other  objecta  of  interest 
are  the  c^ock-toww  built  in  the  16th  centiuy,  the  abbey  of 
St  Saviour,  the  andent  S4minaire  dee  Endistes  now  used 
ss  a  prison  and  assise  buildings,  the  museum  of  antiquitiea, 
the  town-lull,  the  prefect's  residence,  the  theatns  the 
public  library,  the  botanic  garden,  aad  the  jffomenades. 
Evreux  is  famed  for  its  manufacture  of  tools,  and  for 
Atockiog  making ;  brewing  distiUia^  dyeing  tanning, 
and  papermaking  are  its  Other  principal  industries.  At 
Yieil  Evreux  the  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  a  palace, 
batiis,  and  an  aqoedoct  have  been  discovered,  and  various 
relics  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Mnsto  d'Antiquitte. 

Sttvoz  existed  at  k  -nrj  tulj  pariod.  About  the  end  of  ths  lOth 
eentiOT  RichsTd  I.  of  Ifonnandf  gtvo  it  to  his  son  Bobert;  and 
early  m  Uu  I2tb  onitarj  it  eune  1^  inharitanos  iate  tbs  hons  ^ 
UontforL  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  Philip  Aagostais  ii  Fruos. 
Philip  II.  gm  it  to  hi*  brother  Prince  Looia,  who  ia  1810  waa 
created  Count  of  Evreux.  Count  Philip  of  Ettsux  acquired  'b7 
mairiage  the  kingdom  «f  Navarre,  andChulesIII.  of  Kavarreaoldit 
to  Gharlea  VI.  of  Amnee.  Charias  TIL  gave  it  in  1428  to  John 
Btoar^  earl  oi  Dainl«7,  after  whoae  deatii  it  anin  came  into  tha 
ponMsion  of  the  crown.  Charles  IX.  bestowed  it.  along  with  tha 
title,  on  hie  brother  the  dake  of  Aleofon,  but  on  hia  death  la  1584, 
it  finally  retvmed  into  the  possession  of  the  crown.  * 

EWALD,  HmBTcB  Gxoeo  AuausivoB  (1803-1876), 
Orientalist,  biblidst^  and  theologian,  was  bom,  November 
16,  1803,  at  Gottingen,  where  his  father  followed  tiie 
occupation  of  a  linen-weaver.  After  recdving  tiie  usual 
preliminary  trainii^  he  entered  the  nnivern^  of  his  native 
town  in  1820 ;  ana  there,  with  Eiehhom  as  teacher,  he  at 
once  began  to  devote  Umself  specially  to  the  atndy  of 
Helwew  and  its  eognatatgitiaAt  the^loee  of  luaaeademical 
oareer  is  18SS  he  was  iq^wfaited  to  »  nourship  in  Ut« 
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gjmiusmm  at  Volfenbflbd;  Vat  Hon  tftarmrdi  (in  ihe 
spring  of  1821}  he  wa^  at  the  initanco  of  Eiehhora,  reeaUed 
to  Otittingen  as  repetenti  or  that^ktgical  tntor,  and  in  1827 
(the  jear  of  Eielihom's  death)  he  beoame  professor  extra- 
ordinarUa  in  philotpphy,  and  leotnrer  in  Old  Testament 
uegesii.  In  1831  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
prpfessoror(<iii4r^iuin  philosophT;;  and  in  1835  he  entered 
the  facnl^  of  theobgj,  taking  the  diair-  of  Oriental 
languages.  Tvo  years  later  oorarred  the  first  important 
episode  in  his  stodioos  life*  which  until  then  hi^  been 
unintMTupted  in  its  erea  tenor  except  by  journeys  in  1826, 
1829,  tfnd  183S.to  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Italy,  for  the  potpose 
of  ooosnlting  rare  ud  important  oriental  maboscripts.  In 
1837|  on  tiie  18th  Norember,  along  with  eix  of  his 
cdleagues  (Dahlmann  the  historian,  Weber  the  electrician, 
Oervnus*  the  critic,  the  brothers  Orimm,  and  W.  E. 
Albrecht)  he  signed  a  formal  protest  againat  the  arbitrary 
proceeding  of  King  Ernst  Aogost  (duke  of  Onmberland)  in 
abolishing  the  liberal  eonstitation  of  1833,  which  had.biem 
grsnted  to  the  Hanoreriani  by  his  predecessor  William  IT. 
This  bold  aoti<m  of  the  seven  professors  made  them  Tory 
popular  and  famous  in  the  country ;  but  it  led  to  their 
speedy  ezpnluon  from  &»  uniToraity  (lith  Deoember). 
Early  la  1838  Ewald  receired  a  oatl  to  Tubingen, 
and  there  for  upwards  of  ten  years  he  held  s  chair  as 
pmfeasor  ordiitariut,  first  in  philosophy  and  afterwardi^ 
from  1841,  in  theology.  To  this  pwiod  belong  some 
at  his  most  important  work^  and  also  the  commence- 
ment of  his  bitter  lend  with  F.  Q  Banr  and  the  Tabingen 
eritioal  whooL  In  1648,  "tiie  great  shipwreck-year 
in.QenBany, '  as  he  has  called  it^  he  was  inyited  faaeJc  to 
Gdttingen  on  honoumble  terms,— the  liberal  eonstitation 
baring  been  restored.  He  ^^dly  soeepted  the  inntation, 
tot  though  well  treats  in  Wttrtemberg  (he  had  been  en- 
noUed  by  the  king  in  1841),  he  had  never  learned  to  re- 
gard his  sojourn  there  as  anything  else  than  a  period  of 
exile.  In  1863-63  he  took  an  active  part  in  a  moTement 
for  n/foaa  within  the  Hanoreriaa  dinrch,  and  he  was  s 
member  of  the  synod  which  passed  the  new  onutitation. 
He  had  an  important  aihare  also  in  the  fbrmation  of  the 
I^testanteaTsrein,  or  Protestant  aasodationi  in  September 
1863.  But  the  chief  eriafe  in  his  life  arose  ont  of  the  great 
politisal  avMits  of  1866.  His  loyal^  to  King  George  (son 
vi  Ernst  August)  would  not  permit  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  vietoriona  Idng  of  Fnusia,  and  in  conso* 
qasnee  of  his  refnsal  to  do  so  ha  was  nltimately  placed  on 
tne  retired  list,  Owagh  with  tiie  faU  amoont  d  hie  saUry 
as  pension.  Perhaps  eren  this  ^greo  oi  seTsrity  might 
have  been  held  hf  the  Pructiaa  antitorities  to  be  unneces- 
sary, had  Ewald  been  less  exaspmting  in  his  language. 
The  violent  tone  ttf  some  of  Us  printed  mamfestoes  about 
this  time^  especially  of  his  lab  tte»  ZSnifft  u.  de$  Votte$,  led 
to  his  b^ng  delved  of  the  smMs  UffmtU  (1868),  and  also 
to  a  criminal  prooesa,  which,  howern,  nsdUed  in  hie 
acquittal  (Hay  1869).  Then,  and  on  two  fube«iMOt  occa- 
sions^ he  was  returned  by  the  ei^  of  Hanover  as  a  member 
of  the  North  German  and  German  parliamenta  In  Juoe 
1874  he  was  found  giUlty  of  a  libel  on  Prinee  Bismarck, 
whom  he  had  eompar^  to  IMeriek  H  and  Napoleon  liL 
—io  the  former  in  "  his  nnrigbteous  war  with  Aostria  and 
his  minatioD  d  religion  and  morality,"  to  the  latter  in  his 
way  of  "  incking  ont  the  beet  time  possible  for  robbery  and 
plunder."  For  tibia  oSmot  he  was  sentenced  to  undergo 
three  week^  imiwisoBment  He  died  in  his  72d  year,  of 
heartdiseaae.  Hay  4, 1871 

From  the  above  brief  akatch  it  wi^l  be  ao«i  that^  even 
apart  from  his  contributions  to  philological  and  biblical 
soienoe,  Ewald  was  no  common  man.  In  the  whole  oonras 
(rf  his  public  life  he  displayed  in  a  veiy  high  degree  many 
uoble  eharaoteristics, — perfect  simolicity  and  sincerity,  in- 


tensest  m<ffil  earnestness,  sturdiest  independence,  ibului^ 
fearieesnees.  It  wmdd  be  difficult  to  say  whetlm  tSaw^^ 
leetnal  or  the  emotional  side  of  his  nature  was  mo<  hi^'r 
developed.    He  loved  with  peculiar  intensity,  loved  fnt 
dom  and  truth  in  every  domain,  in  politiea  as  trell  nil 
science  and  in  religion;  and  just  because  he  loved  tbemvi'Ji 
all  his  great  mi^^  he  could  not  hdp  hating  all  th:  1» 
believed  to.  be  oppoeed  to  them.  It  was  impoeaible  for  hii 
to  be  a  mere  critic-;  no  reader  can  underatand  Ewald'ipw 
tion  who  allows  himself  to  forget  tiiat  his  whole  bemg  ra 
poeeessed  with  a  passionately  devoted  foith.  It  wis  Dstial 
that  sneh  a  man  ahould  be  frequently  engaged  in  untn' 
versy,  and  equally  natural  that  in  thwe  circumstucatk 
"  d^ects  (rf  his  qoaHtiee  "  ahonld  often  become  painfollf 
apparent  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  manner  of  iptsk- 
iog  about  his  o{^>on«its  he  often  overstepped  the  limiti  t. 
charity  and  even  of  jnatica    The  peculiar  cJtaiacter  cf  Lit 
intellect,  which  waa  rather  intuitive  than  inductive,  mit 
him  neither  a  very  lair  nor  a  very  effsetive  ctrntrovennk 
No  one  equalled  him  in  the  powu  of  compr^ndiugiii 
aingle  surrey  a  vast  circle  of  complicated  facts,  and  alniot 
instinotirely  dirining  their  sciuilifie  nni^ ;  but  the  nnb 
attained  in  this  way  presented  themselrea  to  his  mind  rt 
such  intuitive  conviction  that  ha  was  im[»tient  of  sH  ob- 
jection, and  little  able  to  do  justice  to  scholars  of  a  diffout 
mental  habib    Tet  in  controversy  he  probab^  recured 
im'nstice  more  often  than  he  inflicted  it;  even  his  extremest 
visin  ham  generally  been  found  to  contain  mneb  tbtii 
true  and  valuable;  and  tiie  great  Arabist  Fleiacheru 
almost  the  only  scholar  who  gained  a  conspicuona  Ticbxr 
over  him  on  an  unambiguous  philolt^cal  issue.  Aii 
teacher  he  had  a  remarkable  power  of  kindling  enthnnaiG ; 
aud  he  sent  ont  many  diatinguished  pnpil^  among  wka 
may  be  mentioned  Hitng,  Schiader,  NSldeke,  Dieitti. 
and  Dillmtnn.    Hia  diaeiplea  hare  not  been  all  <i  tit 
school,  any  more  than  were  those  of  Socrates ;  but  mj 
eminent  modems  who  are  apparentiy  farthest  remond  fna 
hia  influence  are  only  derelopiog  some  of  the  frnitfnl  idoi 
which  in  the  exuberance  of  lus  wealth  ha  waa  woot  to  % 
out  by  baodfuls. 

Of  no  writings  more  tml^  than  of  his  could  it  bsnU 
that  they  are  the  reservoirs  mto  which,  without  any  wf^ 
the  entire  energy  of  a  life  bas  been  stored.  For  motstku 
half  a  oentnry  his  pen  was  never  idle ;  from  18S3  onitifa 
hardly  a  yeer  passed  which  waa  not  marked  1^  the  qipw- 
ance  of  some  highly  important  contribution  to  the  tdace 
he  loved.  By  the  pnbUcatim  of  his  S^reu  Grammar  h 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  biblical  philology.  All  solnqBtf 
works  in  that  d^rtment  have  been  avowedly  bas^oa  la 
It  has  already  been  auperaeded  in  parts,  espedally  is  if 
a«:idence ;  but  the  syntax  still  remuns  unexcelled  foi  ^ 
sagacity  with  which  dry  rules  are  made  intelligible  uhIe' 
teresting  by  continued  reference  to  the  fundaneiiUl  Un  <i 
langoage  and  thought  But  even  when  his  LeMuA  >^ 
have  become  entirely  antiquated,  to  him  will  alwajs  belvi! 
the  honour  of  having  been,  as  Hitrig  has  called  him, "  ti^ 
second  founder  of  the  science  of  Hebrew  language."  i*  * 
exegete  end  biblical  critic  no  less  than  as  a  graminaiiuk 
has  left  bis  abiding  mark.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeiitia«, 
say  that  the  publicaticm  of  his  Getchiehte  da  Yelhi 
was  epoch-making  in  that  branch  of  research,  as  mod* 
was  the  work  of  Niebuhr  in  relation  to  the  histny  ^  Btf* 
In  its  final  form,  tbs  result  of  thirty  years'  labour  it 
noUe  monument  to  the  geoioa  <^  its  authmr.  No  eneoi 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  profundi^  of  iufight  aDdp>i>»* 
of  reaearch  which  it  displays.  WUle  in  every  Hbs  it  hiii 
the  marks  of  Ewald's  intense  individuality,  it  ii  ^' 
aame  time  a  hij^y  cfaaraoteristie  product  <rf  the  is^i"* 
even  decade,  iu  which  it  first  appeared.  If  it  is  oliniwf 
the  outeome  of  immense  Inarning  on  the  part  of  ito  uA^ 
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It  u  DO  Iw  Dumifntly  t1i«  rmit  ot  the  ipaeoktiMU  and 
roMonilin  of  many  Ubozioas  pndMeiion  in  all  depaii- 
meats  of  hiatorf,  tbaolon,  ud  philosophy.  EipBdally  is 
it  indebtBd  to  the  eo-causd  "deatraetiTe"  aitieum.  The 
Beformation  had  deatrojed  that  nedi»Tal  conception  of 
the  Bible  vhich  took  no  aceunnt  ot  literary  history  or 
doctriiul  development  at  aU ;  and  aabaeqnent  leaearchei, 
especially  since  those  of  Astnic,  had  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  ihe  conditione  nnder  which  the  Old  Testament 
books  had  come  into  being  were  mach  more  complicated 
than  had  been  at  one  time  enppcMd.  Criticism,  howerer, 
eonld  not  poBoibly  rest  saUsued  with  these  purely  negativo 
resnlti  U  f or  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  sac»d  literature 
had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  chaos  ot  fragment^  which  men 
mig^t  well  despur  of  erez  being  able  to  reduce  to  harmony 
and  order,  the  historical  sense  had  been  deTeloping  no  less 
remarkably  than  the  spirit  of  criticism.  Tan^t  by  some 
of  the  more  modem  schooU  of  philosoj^y,  men  had  been 
learning  Co  take  larger,  and  therefore  jnster,  newe  of  the 
prindples  that  nnderUe  all  national .  histories  and  the 
general  history  ai  the  human  raccL  It  was  impossiUe  that 
such  a  phenomenon  as  the  Jewish  people  ud  th«r  litera- 
ture should  be  peimanenUy  set  aside  u  wholly  incom- 
prehenubUk  The  wuld  was  only  wuting  for  a  odd  and 
vigorous  constructiTe  genius  likis  that  of  Ewald  to  bring 
together  the  scattered  ftegmentsi  and  oonstme  them  into  an 
intelligible  unity ;  to  show,  for  example^  that,  if  the  Psalter 
could  no  longer  be  re^rded  as  the  record  of  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  iDdiridnal  to  whom  it  had  been  tradi- 
tionally ascribed,  it  became  all  the  more  precioue  when 
known  to  embody  all  the  highest  aspirations  and  purest 
jo^  end  noblest  sorrows  of  many  centuries  of  national 
life ;  and  that  if  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not 
indeed,  as  had  once  been  snpposed,  the  work  of  a  few  quiet 
months,  it  gained  in  interest  and  instnictiTeneas  when 
known  to  be  the  slow  growth  of  many  bn^  ganerations. 
Taking  up  the  idea  of  a  dirine  education  of  the  human 
race,  which  Lessing  and  Herder  had  made  so  familiar  to 
the  modern  mind,  and  firmly  beUering  that  to  each  of  the 
leading  nations  of  antiquity  a  special  task  had  been  pro- 
Tidentially  asugned,  Ewald  felt  no  difficulty  about  Israel's 
place  in  univetwl  history,  or  about  the  problem  which  that 
primitive  and  highly  endowed  race  had  been  called  upon 
to  Golre.  The  history  of  Israel,  according  to  him,  is  nmply 
the  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  one  true  religion 
really  and  truly  came  into  the  possession  of  mankind. 
Other  nations,  indeed,  had  attempted  the  highest  problems 
in  religion;  but  Israel  alone  had,  in  the  providence  of 
Qod,  succeeded,  for  Israel  alone  had  been  inspired.  Such 
is  the  eupreme  meaning  of  that  national  history  which 
began  with  the  exodus  and  culminated  (at  the  same  time 
virtually  terminating)  in  the  appearing  of  Christ,  the 
Bupremely  perfect  revelation  or  self-manifestation  of  Ood. 
The  historical  interval  that  separated  these  two  events  is 
treated  as  naturally  dividing  itself  into  three  great  periods, 
-—those  of  Closes  and  the  theocracy,  of  David  and  the 
monarchy,  of  £na  and  the  hagiocracy.  The  periods  are 
externally  indicated  by  the  sucoessive  namee  by  which  the 
ubosen  people  were  called — Hebrews,  Israelites,  Jewa 
The  events  prior  to  the  exodus  are  relegated  by  Ewald  to 
a  preliminary  chapter  of  pri.  'itiTe  history;  and  the  events 
of  the  apostolic  and  post-apostolic  age  are  treated  as  a  kind 
of  appendix.  The  entire  construction  of  the  history  is 
based,  as  has  already  been  said,  on  a  critical  examination 
and  chronological  arrangement  of  the  available  documents. 
So  far  as  the  results  of  criticism  are  still  uncertain  with 
regard  to  the  age  and  authorship  of  any  of  theae,  Ewald's 
condusioAs  must  of  course  be  regarded  as  nnsatbfaetory ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Utter  inveatigationa  have 
shown  that  in  many  important  points  his  finn  bith  that 


finality  had  been  attained  was  UlDsozy.  These  admiauoni/ 
however,  hardly  affect  the  permanent  value  of  his  wwk. 
It  will  continue  to  be  a  stozehonse  of  learning  for  all  sub- 
sequent investigators  in  the  field  of  sacred  history,  and  it 
will  b«  increasingty  neognind  aa  a  work  of  rare  genius. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  eon- 
scisntionsness  with  which  the  minutest  .features  of  the 
history  have  been  carefully  scanned;  themarvdloaa  power 
of  combination  vuich,  at  even  the  most  unlikely  points, 
can  draw  the  most  graphic  illuatntiona  from  contemporary 
propheta  and  posts;  tiie  Tividnea  with  which,  not  only 
the  politica,  but  also  the  religion,  the  arti,  the  literature, 
the  domestic  lifi^  of  each  socessaTs  period  are  depicted ; 
the  loving  enthnalasm  of  the  student  who  believes  that 
^ose  only  are  the  eaenuea  of  the  Bible  who  fail  to  investi- 
gate it,  or  who  ful  to  investigate  it  thoroughly. 

In  his.work  on  bibUcal  theology,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  so  snceeisfni  m  in  some  of  his  earlier  effbrta. 
Though  a  suggestive  and  therefore  a  useful  book,  its  con- 
clusions are  vitiated  in  many  cases  by  a  glaring  departure 
from  the  inductive  method,  the  interpretations  being  often 
speculative  rather  tiun  biblical,  and  unduly  dominated  by  a 
preoonouved  metaphjuoo-relij^oua  systun  of  the  nuiverse. 

SubJdasd  is  s  list  d  the  mon  Importsat  of  his  wwks :— IKt  Cim- 
pcwih'M  dtr  Onnit  trUuek  «iibr«iwA/{1823)  [sn  soat«  and  sbls  aU 
teniptio  accoont  f or  tha  nteof  the  tvo  suneaofOod  witliontrecoane 
to  tha  docoment-hTpothasia;  he  was  aot  himaelf,  hoveTsr,  pmns- 
Banttv  oontiooed  by  It] ;  ib  Mflrii  tanninutn  Arahitontm  (iSSS) ; 
Am  kiAitkd  Salm^a  tbmild  u.  trKM  ;  Srd  ad.  1866) ; 
KrititeJu  GranimatH  dtr  Mr.  Spraekt  (1327)  [tliis  aftannrds 
became  tha  JutfiXrlteJuw  Lehrivch  dtr  kdbr,  SpraeAt  (8th  ad. 
1870} ;  tad  it  was  followed  by  tha  BtW.  SpraehUkri  fUr  Anflxgtr 
(ith  ad.  187 A}];  VAtr  «fR^  eitm  Sanakritvutra  (18X7) ;  Libir 
FaMU  it  Jttm^atamim  txpuffnalm  hUeria  (IfiST) ;  CommMtariiu 
in  Jpoeatyjain  /oAasxt*  (1828) ;  Abkandlungt*  mr  bibliacAtn  u. 
oritntalixhtn'LUtratvr  {1932) ;  Oramnatiea  eritiea  h*gua  JrabUm 
{1831-3S);  2Ht  pottiiekm  BAelitr  dts  alttn  Bunda  (18811-87,  Srd 
ad.  ISee-er);  VU  I^nahMtn  dn  atttm  Bundtt  (1840-41,  Sndad., 
1867-68);  QttckieJUt  i$t  rc£bs 7«m#I (1648-6B,  Srdad.  1864-68); 
AltfrtAtimtT  ItratUiliii);  Dit  drti  tnttn  Evangtlit»  titrmtxt  u. 
trildrt  (1850);  Utbtr  da$  AtkiapiteKt  Svch  HtnoA  (18S4);  Dig 
Stndxhreihn  dn  ApcdtU  Paulut  tbtrmltt  u.  tritldrt  (1807);  Di* 
JiAanMiteht*  Sehr(/Un  «btrmbt  h.  trkUH  (1881-68);  VOmt  dot 
tatrU  Etrabvek  (1868);  Suben  Smdtehrnbtn  dt$  luutn  Sundtt 
(1870) ;  Dtu  StndtcArtibtit  an  dit  Stbritr  «.  Jaiobo^  BundteArtHtn 
(1870) :  I>U  LiJirt  dtr  Bibtl  cm  OoU,  odtr  Tkeologit  dtaallen  v. 
lUHTO  Svndet  (1871-76).  Tha  JaJirb^eKtr  dtr  bHiitehin  ITumm- 
Kkafl  (1849-05)  were  edited,  aadforthe  moat  part  writtan,  by  him. 
He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  ZMtehr^/ardit  ^unde  dti  il»r- 
(ftniandet,  begun  in  I8S7;  and  he  frequently  contribntad  mi  various 
aabjecti  to  the  OoUtna.  gtUhrU  Jtutigt*.  Ea  was  also  the  aathor 
of  msnv  puDpb  lata  of  an  oocaeional  character. 

The  loUowuK  bars  baen  trtnalated  into  English  i~-fftbrtv  ffram- 
mar,  'by  Nicholaon  (from  2nd  Oermaa  edition),  Lond.  1836;  /n- 
trtxluelarj/  Bebrta  Orammar  (from  Srd  German  edition),  Lond. 
1870;  Hialoryo/  Tiratl,  8  Tola,  (carreiponding  to  Tolt  l-tT.  of  tha 
Oeimu),  hj  Rneaell  Martinaan  and  J.  Eatlin  C^penter,  Lond.  1867- 
74;  AnIiquUittpfltratI,  bjH.  B.  Solly,  Lond.  1876  ;  Commtntary 
on  tht  Prophtia  of  tkt  Oid  Tttlamtnt,  bj  J.  Fradeiick  Smith,  2 
Tola.,  Loud.  1876-77;  ItaiaA  tht  Projtlul,  cliaps.  L-zzxili,  by  0. 
GloTer,  Lond.  18CB ;  £0  ^  Jttma  CkritI,  also  by  0.  Glorer, 
Lond.  1865.  (J.  B.  BL.) 

EWALD,  JoHi.HBEB  (1743-1781),  the  greatest  lyrical 
poet  of  Denmark,  was  the  son  of  a  melancholy  and  sickly 
chaplain  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
November  1743.  At  the  age  of  eleven  be  ras  sent  to 
school  at  Schleawig,-  his  father's  birth-place,  and  retnroed 
to  the  capital  only  to  enter  the  university  in  17&8.  His 
father  was  by  that  time  dead,  and  in  his  mother,  a  friroloua 
and  foolish  woman,  he  found  neither  eympathy  nor  moral 
support  At  fifteen,  he  fell  pasaionatoly  in  love  with  "  the 
delicate,  noble,  majeetio  Arense,"  a  girl  whose  &ther,  later 
on,  married  the  poet's  mother;  and  the  romantic  bo; 
resolved  on  various  modes  of  making  hirosalf  admired  bv 
the  young  lady.  He  began  to  learn  Abyssi'^'an.  for  the 
purpoae  of  going  out  ae- a."missionftiy-  to  A&ica|-but  this 
scheme  was  soon  given  up,  and  he  pennaded  aim^ur,  fonr 
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yaui  older  fhao  himaelf,  to  ran  vnf  tbit  ihoj  might  enUit 
as  hnistn  in  the  PrnuUn  army;  Thej  matugeil  to  ro&ch 
H&mbarg  jtut  irhea  tha  Sereu  Yoars'  War  iru  commencing, 
and  vera  allowed  to  enter  a  regimqit  Bnt  the  elder 
brother  soon  got  tired  and  ran  awa;-,  while  the  poet,  after  e 
•eriei  of  estraordiuarj  adreutnrea,  deaerted  to  the  Austrian 
army,  where  from  being  dronmer  be  roae  to  being 
■ergeant,  and  wae  onl^  not  made  au  officer  because  he  was 
a  ^testant.  In  1760  he  waa  wearj  of  a  soldier's  life,  and 
deserted  again,  getting  aafe  back  to  Denmark.  For  the 
next  two  yean  he  worked  with  great  diligence  at  the  nni- 
Terai^,  but  the  Annae  Cor  whom  he  had  gone  through  ao 
mooh  hardahip  ud  taken  ao  mneh  pains  married  another 
man  almost  immediately  after  Ewald's  final  and  Terj  sue- 
%essfa1  examination.  The  diaappointment  was  one  from 
which  he  nerer  recorered.  He  plunged  into  disaipation  of 
every  kind,  and  gaTS  hia  serious  thoughts  only  to  poetry. 
In  1763  his  first  wor^  a  perfunctory  dissertation.  I)e 
Pt/rologlii  Suera,  ini  aaw  the  light  In  1764  he  made  a 
considerable  sncccu  with  a  abort  prose  story,  LyltJcen* 
Ttmpd  (The  Temple  of  Fortune),  which  xras  translated  into 
Qerman  and  Icelandic  On  the  death  of  Frederiek  V., 
howerer,  Ewald  first  appeared  prominently  as  a  poet ;  he 
published  in  IT66  three  EUgie$  orer  the  dead  king,  nhich 
were  reeeired  with  universal  acclamation,  and  of  which  one, 
at  least,  is  a  veritable  masterpiece.  But  his  dramatic  poem 
Adam  og  EiUi  (Adam  and  Eve),  by  far  the  finest  imagina- 
tive Work  produced  in  Denmark  up  to  that  time,  was  re- 
jected by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1 767,  and  was  not  published 
until  1769.  At  the  latter  date,  however,  its  merits  were 
perceived.  In  1770  Ewald  attained  auccess  with  Philet,  a 
nirrative  and  lyrical  poem,  and  still  more  with  his  aplendid 
liol/  Krteje,  the  first  original  Danish  tragedy.  For  the 
next  ten  yean  Ewald  was  occupied  in  producing  one 
brilliant  poetical  work  after  another,  in  rapid  succession. 
In  1771  ha  published  hruhiU  Klappert  (The  Brutal 
Clappers),  a  tragi-comedy  or  parody  satirizing  the  dispute 
fhen  raging  between  the  critics  and  the  manager  of  the 
Bo^al  Theatre;  in  1772  he  translated  from  the  German  the 
lyneal  drama  of  Philanon  and  Baucis,  and  brought  out 
his  comedy  of  HarUquin  Patriot,  a  satire  on  t^  passion 
for  political  scribbling  erected  by  Struensec'a  introduc- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  In  1773  he  published 
PtbertvemUnt  (Old  Biicbelora),  a  comedy.  In  1771  he  had 
already  collected  some  of  his  lyrical  poema  under  the  title 
of  A.d»kiUigt  af  Johannea  Eaall  (Miscellanies).  In  1774 
appeared  the  heroio  opera  of  Bulder't  Dad  (Balder'a  Death), 
and  in  1779  the  finest  of  his  works,  the  lyrical  drama 
FitJcemB  (The  Fishers),  which  contains  the  Danish  National 
Song,  "  King  Christian  stood  by  the  high  Mast,"  his  most 
famous  lyric.  In  the  two  poanu  last  mentioned,  however, 
Ewald  passed  beyond  contemporary  taste,  and  these  great 
works,  the  pride  of  Danish  literature,  were  coldly  received. 
But  while  the  new  poetry  was  slowly  winning  its  way  into 
popular  esteem,  the  poet  did  not  lack  admirers,  and  at  the 
head  of  these  he  founded  in  1775  the  Danish  Literary 
Society,  a  body  which  became  influential,  and  which  made 
the  atudy  of  Ewald  a  coltas.  But  the  poet's  health  had 
broken  ;  when  he  was  writing  Bolf  Rraeje  he  was  already 
an  inmate  of  the  Consumptive  Hospital,  and  when  he 
seemed  to  be  recovering,  his  health  was  shattered  again  by 
a  night  spent  in  the  frosty  atreeta.  He  embittered  his  ex- 
istence by  the  recklessness  of  his  private  life,  and  finally, 
through  a  fall  from  a  horse,  he  ended  by  becoming  a  com- 
plete invalid.  His  last  ten  years  wore  full  of  acute  aufTering ; 
his  mother  treated  him  with  cruelty,  his  family  with 
neglect,  and  but  few  even  of  his  friends  showed  any  manli- 
neu  or  generosity  towards  him.  In  1774  he  was  placed  in 
the  houee  of  an  inspector  of  fisheries  at  Rungsted,  where 
Anna  Hadflvig  Jaoobsen,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  teuded 


the  wasted  poet  with  infinite  tenderneu  and  skill 
etayed  in  this  house  for  three  years,  and  wrote  thmitK 
of  his  finest  later  lyrics.    Ueanwhilo  he  had  falkn  i/sijr 
in  love  with  the  charming  solace  of  hb  snffering^  and  en 
her  consent  to  a  marriage.    This  step,  however,  «u  |n> 
veuted  by  hie  famQy,  who  roughly  removed  him  to  diir 
own  keeping  near  Kronborg.    Here  he  waa  tresttdxi^ 
famously  that  he  iuststed  on  being  taken  back  to  Cofo- 
hagen  in  1777,  vrhere  be  found  an  older,  hut  do  leu  teal>r 
nurse,  in  lladame  Schouw.    Here  he  wrote  Fisientt,  ^li 
hia  imagination  full  of  the  familiar  shore  at  Hombxl[,Bti: 
Bnngsted.  In  1780  he  was  a  little  better,  and  nanitgtdto 
be  preaent  at  the  theatra  at  the  first  performucB  ofliii 
poem.    But  this  excitement  destroyed  him,  and  iltti 
months  of  extreme  agony,  he  died  ou  the  17th  of  Mutk 
1781,  and  waa  carried  to  the  grave  by  a  large  tuembl  j  of  lia 
admiren,  since  he  was  now  jnst  recounted  by  thg  psUit 
for  the  first  time  as  the  greatest  national  poet  Abuo; 
his  papen  were  found  fragments  of  three  dramas,  tvo  ci 
old  Scandinavian  aubjects,  entitled /"rocfe  and  J7</yo,  ml 
the  third  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Hamlet,  which  he  must 
to  treat  in  a  way  wholly  diatinet  from  Shakespeare'i 

Ewald  belongs  to  the  race  of  poetical  reformers  whqip' 
peered  in  all  couutriea  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  last  eentnij; 
bat  it  is  interesting  to  obaerrethat  in  point  of  tiaie  hi  pn- 
ceded  all  of  them.  He  was  bom  air  yean  earlier  tku 
Goethe  and  Alfieri,  sixteen  yean  before  Schiller,  nine  jta 
before  Andr4  Cb^nier,  and  twenty-sevoi  yean  earlier  tbi 
Wordsworth,  but  he  did  for  Denmark  what  each  of  then 
poets  did  for  his  own  country.  Ewald  found  Danish  litin- 
ture  given  over  to  tasteless  rhetoric^  and  without  ait « 
vigour.  He  introduced  vivacity  of  style,  beshneu  ui 
brevity  of  form,  and  an  imaginative  study  of  nature  vbid 
waa  then  unprecedented.  But  perhaps  hia  greatest  diia 
to  notice  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  person  to  call  th) 
attention  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  to  the  treastuiHi^ 
their  ancient  history  and  mythology,  and  to  suggest  the  w 
of  these  in  imaginative  writing.  With  a  colouring  mota& 
tinctly  modern  thar;  that  of  Collina  and  Gray,  hu  lyria  jet 
resemble  the  odea  of  these  his  English  eontemporariei  men 
cloaely  than  those  of  any  Continental  poet;  from  uiotbr 
point  of  view  his  ballads  remind  us  ^  those  of  S^hillif, 
which  they  preceded.  Hia  dramaa,  which  had  an  inuDtw 
influence  on  the  Danish  stage,  are  now-chiefly  of  antiqainu 
interest,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Fishers,"  a  woiktbt 
must  always  live  as  a  great  national  poem.  In  penoml 
character  and  in  fate  Ewald  aeems  to  have  been  not  ao^ 
Heinrich  Heine. 

Tht  fint  collected  edition  of  Ewdd'a  vorin  b«g&a  to  ippMi '» 
his  lif«-t!ina.  It  »  in  four  ToIntDu,  1780-1781.  Thtj  htnet^ 
itftntlr  been  raprinted,  bnt  the  atandsrd  ediUon  is  that  br  Lit^^* 
berg,  in  8  role.  1850-1865.  (S.W.G] 

EWING,  Alexaitdib  (18U-1873),  a  clergyman  of  tlw 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  bishop  ot  Argyll  and  the  U^, 
was  descended  from  an  old  Highland  family,  and 
bom  in  Aberdeen  S5th  March  1814.  After  tfo&H 
two  aeasiona  at  the  nnivenity  of  that  city,  when  li* 
mantfeated  a  special  bent  towards  the  study  of  nstiin{ 
history,  he  studied  for  a  time  at  a  private  school  it 
Chelsea,  and  in  1831  he  attended  the  classes  of  cheaiutiT' 
natural  philoaophy,  and  natnral  history  in  the  uniTeni? 
of  Edinburgh.  Hia  uncertain  health,  however,  eomptU'-' 
him  for  a  time  to  auspend  all  aystematic  atndy.  ^ 
property  inherited  from  bis  father  rendered  it  UDoecetia? 
for  him  to  adopt  a  profession  from  pecuniary  coDiid«<^ 
tions,  and  his  delicate  health  counselled  at  least  dehj  u 
taking  ench  a  step.  Accordingly,  for  some  time 
hia  marriage  be  occupied  himaelf  chiefly  in  the  cnlt^"' 
tion  of  hia  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  resi^ng  at  fiist  ioti^' 
north  ol  Scotland  and  in  October  1838 joumeyiog  to  Itt-Yi 
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wbera  nrniined  till  April  1811.  ia  early  u  1836,  how- 
mr,  lu  lud  bagui  to  look  to  tlw  ehorch  u  a  profsHucoi; 
and  in  October  1838  he  was  admitted  to  deaeon'e  ordera 
witii  the  objeefc  of  pledging  himielf  to  his  fatore  pEofeasion 
Mm  lavrbg  Seotland,-Hthe  ]^Beopaliaii  Chnreh  being 
preferred  1^  him  to  tiw  FrMbTteriao,  ehieflj  on  aooonnt 
of  iti  eomprehensire  statemeaita  regarding  the  eabjeet  of 
hnman  redemption.  Soon  after  his  retora  from  Ital/  he 
was  reqoMted  to  t^  the  charge  of  the  Episcopal  eongiega- 
tioa  at  Forrea,  and  on  accepting  it  he  was  ordained  a  pree- 
byter  in  the  antomn  ol  1841.  He  remained  at  Foirea  till 
1846,  when  he  waa  elected  first  bishop  of  the  newly  restwad 
diocese  of  A^U  and  the  lalea,  the  datiae  of  wkidi  poaition 
he  discharged  till  his  death,  22d  Hay  187S.  In  1861  he 
reeeiTed  ti^  decree  of  D.C.I1.  firom  tha  nniwai^  of 
Oxford. 

numgh  the  work  acetunplishad  by  £wing  waa  necjiarily 
modified  and  oircnmseribed  hj  the  bet  that  thnnighont 
his  whole  life  he  waa  fettered  by  a  delicate  bodily  oon* 
atitntion,  he  yet  battled  with  the  Tieaa  nod  religions  per- 
plexities and  diffionltiea  of  his  time  in  a  a^rit  of  bnoyaot 
cheerfolneai.  Ferhapa  his  atrength  lay  ehiefly  in  the 
charm  of  bis  personal  maimer,  in  his  fine  tact,  and  his  catho- 
li«  sympathies;  and  these  gtadaally  secured  him,  not  only 
the  admiration  and  lore  <S  the  people  and  clergy  of  his 
diocese^  bnt  a  prominent  poaiUon  among  the  eccleaiaatica 
of  his  own  time,  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  In  all 
theological  discussions  he  contended  for  the  exercise  of  a 
wide  tolerance  and  charity,  shrinking  from  condemning  with 
ecdesiaatical  censure  eTon  opinions  which  ha  feared  might 
ba  fraught  with  evil  and  danger  to  the  chnrcL  He  did  not, 
indeed,  attach  much  importance  to  mere  eccleaiastieal 
authority  and  organization,  and  was  more  solicitous  about 
the  inward  than  the  outward  nnity  of  Christianity.  His  own 
theolc^cal  poaition  reeembled  very  closely  that  of  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Linlathen,  and  Fraderidc  Denison  Maurice;  but 
his  relation  tatheae  theolt^ns  waa  rather  that  of  a  friendly 
qrmpathiier  than  a  diadple,  for  his  opinions  were  the  froit 
of  his  own  meditation,  and  were  coloured  by  his  own 
idioayntney,  and  their  perspective  was  determmed  by-  his 
indindnal  stand-point  Unlike  theirs,  his  teaching  was 
nerer  preaented  in  the  form  of  a  complete  and  elaborate 
theological  treatise^  and  its  purport  is  only  to  be  gathered 
from  fragmentary  publications,— letten  to  the  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  special  sermons,  essays  contributed  to  the  seriea 
of  Frwnt  Day  Papert^  of  which  he  waa  the  editor,  and  a 
Tolome  of  aermone  entitled  Stvelatim  eotuidermi  at  Light, 
which  ha  only  lived  to  see  through  the  press.  The  tide 
of  this  volume  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  characteristic 
feature  of  his  theolc^.  He  dwelt  specially  upon  the 
Olnminating  power  of  Christianity  as  revealing  the  father- 
hood of  God,  and  thus  "roUing  back  the  clouds  of  human 
nn  and  sorrow,"  so  as  even  ultimately  to  "  exhaust  hell  of 
its  daikneas."  To  him  each  attribute  of  Ood  wis  equally 
light,  and  therefore  he  did  not  believe  that  any  compromise 
had  BT«  been  effected  between  them.  Qirist  was  the 
aupreme  manifeataaon  of  thU  light,  and  the  Bible  was  bnt 
the  mediun  xA  ite  rardation,  tlu  maana  for  enabling  it  to 
atraam  in  upon  the  aonl  from  .tooioeab^rond  the  mere  letter 
of  the  tentha  iriuah  dm  written  "word  contained.  One  of 
tha  ohiaf  U  tiLsaa  witomal  aonreea  of  light,  specially  wel- 
aomad  \if  Ewinib  waa  aoinuMy  to  tha  diseoveries  of  which 
hb  hxdEad  forward  ai  deatined  to  lead  to  tha  manif eatation 
of  other  and  higher  ameete  of  Ghriatiaidty  than  were  yet 
f  oUy  raaliial 

BeddM  his  itriotlr  thwlogloal  writiagi,  S-mbu  is  the  snthor 
of  du  CaMntvr  AiUy  C%unA  ^  Imm,  XteOhe  flnt  put  of 
whicli  oontalni  dravinga  ud  dMoripUva  Uttetrmn  of  (Im  nuns  by 
Ma«n  Bnoklen,  snhibccti,  Oxford,  uiil  the  ucond  s  history  of  tbo 
mlj  Celtlfl  ohurch  Mid  of  the  muufto  of  St  Colnmbo.  8w  JHrnmr 
If  Aimmitr  Mwtmt,D.a.L.,\t]  JL  3.  ^am,  B.D..  1877. 


EXAMINATIONa  Ezaminationa  have  lately  «omo 
vary  widely  into  Bsa^  and  oall  for  oonsideration  at  tmea  aa 
educational  ^pUanoea  and  as  teste  of  profieienoy.  Schbo- 
tbing  answering  to  examinations  must  enter  into  all  effac- 
tnal  instroction;  ivc  tn  order  that  the  pupil  may  gain  aoUd 
advantage  it  is  not  enoi^  that  what  he  onght  to  know 
ahottld  be  put  before  him — as  by  giving  htm  a  bool^  or  by 
making  him  listen  to  leoturea — ^but  we  must  abusee  thattw 
gets  hold  of  it  and  undaratnnda  it  aright ;  this  is  tha  fnne> 
ti«i  of  oxaminaUotts  as  appliancea  iot  education.  Th^ 
have,  however,  anoiher  use,  that  iA  teata  w  instraaanto 
:  for  aelectiim,  and  this  pwpoaa  may  clash  with  tha  adne*- 
tional  porposak  But  thooj^  tha  onminara  may  have  ona 
puipoae  primarify  in  viow,  and  nwy  lay  down  l&aftr  adieme 
with  aspadal  lofaranea  to  i^  we  must  bear  in  mind  tiut 
Ao  azaminatioB  moat  act  in  both  w^  at  onoa.  Soma  awt 
of  advnutaga  most  attend  on  anoeeas,  or  else  candidataa  will 
not  w«rk  »r  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  though  an  ox- 
aminatbn  may  Mily  be  intended  to  sift  out  the  ablest,  and 
pains  may  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  any  advantage  to  a 
particular  sort  of  inatmetioa,  atHl  it  wOl  be  fonnd  that 
some  particular  oouraaiamartpradietiTCof  marki^aiktlliia 
will  «nne  into  favour. 

The  few  notices  which  we  find  of  examinationa  b  old 
timea  r^to  to  taste  of  quslification  for  profeoaiona  or  crafte. 
We  gather  from  notieea  of  oontesto  between  the  universities 
and  the  medical  cotporationa  in  London  that  studenta  had 
to  paaa  an  examination,  after  going  through  thur  ^ 
[H«nticaship,  before  being  allowed  to  practise.  Bat  we 
never  find  that  an  eramination  waa  the  sole  test;  it  waa 
always  attached  to  a  preacribed  coarse  of  study  and  aarvica^ 
The  foundation  deeds  of  old  endowed  schoola  aometimea 
oontun  a  proviaion  for  an  examination ;  the  object  of  thia 
seems  to  have  been  rather  to  ascertein  that  the  teaching 
waa  aatisfactory  than  to  classify  the  boya,  though  aometimea 
priiaa  and  emolumento  were  awarded  by  tha  eznminera. 

University  examinations  are  fonnd  to  take  their  origin 
from  the  "  disputati<ms'*  which  appear  very  early  in  the 
history  of  universitiea.  Dialectical  diaeussion  had  entered 
largely  into  the  higher  edocation  in  daasicsl  times^  and  when 
the  unireraity  of  Bologna  was  incoiporated  as  a  school  of 
law  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I  in  1168,  disputotionsaoon 
.came  into  use  as  exercises  for  degteea.  The  univerat^  tA 
Paris,  which  was  founded  soon  after,  and  which  was  a 
echoed  of  thecJogy  and  of  arts,  adopted  the  same  oonrae ; 
and  the  forms  of  these  exercises  for  degrees  hare  survived 
to  the  present  time  in  Qermany,  and  did  not  diaappear  in 
England  until  I860. 

A  student  who  aimed  at  a  degree,  which  formerly  only 
the  more  distinguished  did,  acted  three  timea  as  opponent 
to  other  candidates,  and  was  in  time  admitted  to  keep  hia 
"  Act."  This  performance  began  by  his  reading  a  Latin 
thesis,  in  whidi  he  msintained  some  position  in  disputa- 
tion against  a  doctor  in  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the  above- 
named  opponents,  and,  in  fact,  against  all  cometn  The 
debate  was  carried  on  in  ayUogistic  form ;  the  presiding 
doctor  eveDtually  summed  up  the  eontrovsray,  and  uanally 
passed  a  compliment  on  the  dispntan^  wbiA  waa  the  enrlieat 
tosm  of  nniveraity  honoun. 

Academical  degrees,  in  their  origin,  implied  a  title  to 
teach,  as  is  seen  in  the  names  of  Doctor  aodMaster.  The 
notion  of  a  nntvenity  degree  aa  a  criterion  of  genanl 
cultivation  is  comparatively  recent :  the  B.A.  or  fiiat 
dagree,  which  is  now  so  important^  Vas  not  known  in 
the  earlieat  timea,  and  is  not  even  now  granted  in  the 
German  nnivenitiea.  The  disputations  took  wonderful 
hold  of  the  popular  mind  in  the  Middle  Agea  It  may  bo 
snppoaed  that  students  looked  more  to  pointe  that  gave  an 
opening  for  attack,  or  that  iH^bfebe  ingenionsly  defended, 
than  totha  truth  of  the  nutter;  and  as  the  question  would 
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V>  iettladby  an  appeal  to  tlie  Kblo  or  Ariatotle,  a  liaUt  of 
looking  to  aathority  was  ougendend.  W«  majeatoh  ught 
of  analogous  erila  in  the  examination  ayatem ;  for  niid«r  this 
the  points  that  an  moat  likdly  to  yield  qnestioBi  an  the 
most  stadied.  The  two  plana  ara  only  differant  ways  in 
which  the  student  may  make  a  d^lay  of  the  powara  or  the 
knowledge  he  has  aoqnired.  We  may  obserre  that  ditpnta- 
tiona  bring  ont"powerB,*Badi  as  eaae  of  expression  in  Latin, 
qoM^nesa  in  logical  fenos,  and  fertility  of  reeonrce,  more 
thoFooghly  than  they  do  actual  knowledge ;  they  are  better 
adapted  for  "  Arts  "  than  for  sdenoes. 

Each  member  of  the  "facnlty*  had  a  right  of  putting 
qneaticms  to  the  candidate  for  admission  into  it  in  addition 
to  that  of  formally  opposing  him  in  his  "  AtAf"  and.  this  waa 
frsely  exercised.  Thia  was  the  germ  of  the  examination} 
whidi  has  since  dereloped  itself  in  En^nd,  and  displaced 
the  dispntation.  The  transition  from  dispntatiims  to  ex- 
aminations took  place  in  England  during  the  18th  oentury^ 
and  it  can  be  dwriy  traced  at  Cambric^  where  the  com- 
petitiTB  system  Arst  attracted  notice,  from  the  Ie2af  attaching 
to  the  "tripos  list  *  and  the  senior  wranglenhipL  iRie  name 
**  tripos '  has  given  rise  to  Tariona  stnnge  guesses ;  the 
facts  are  as  foUowa.  For  the  ^tpoiatment  (rf  some  muTer- 
sity  officen,  and  for  settling  preosdency,  a  list  of  those  who 
took  their  B.A.  degree  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  priori^ 
of  admission.  This  role  of  priority  was  originally  deter- 
mined by  faTonr ;  it  was  a  piece  of  patronage  belonging 
to  the  "moderators}"  who  presided  at  the  acta,  and  the 
proctors ;  afterwards  it  was  lettled  according  to  the  perform* 
ances  <^  the  cafididates  at  the  acts,  and  eventually  by  the 
results  of  an  examination  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  The  day  when  these  bacheloii  were  inan^nrated 
was  caUed  the  "  tripos  '  day,  because  on  that  oocaaion  one 
(rf  tlw  old  bachelors  was  appointed  to  take  his  place  on  a 
stoolt  and  to  dtntute  with  the  new  bachelors.  It  was  his 
business  to  make  sport  by  a  kind  of  mock  dtsputation. 
and  he  was  allowed  much  Uceoce  in  his  remarks.  He  war 
colled  the  bachelor  of  the  atool "  or  '*  tr'^ws,"  and  the  day 
was  called  "thstripotf  day."  The  list  of  names  was  called 
At  tripos  list,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  need  that 
there  was  for  an  order  of  seniority  tibat  the  Cambridge 
tripos  list  came  to  be  arranged  in  order  of  merit 

The  subjects  of  discnasion  were  originally  taken  chiefly 
from  Aristotle ;  bat  soon  after  tiie  publication  of  Newton's 
Prineipia  it  became' usual  to  take  one  at  least  of  the  three 
questions  which  the  candidate  had  to  maintain  from  that 
work ;  a  second  was  frequently  taken  from  Kewton'a  Optici, 
and  a  third  from  ethical  philosophy.  The  anthoritiea;  we 
find,  endesToured  in  Tain  to  prevent  ethics  from  being 
thmst  aside,  and  to  muotain  somethbg  like  respectability 
ia  the  Latin.  Interest  waa  concentrated  on  the  mathemati- 
cal 'sol}jects,  three-fonrths  oS  them  belonging  to  what  we 
should  call  m&thematieal  phyaic&  .These  subjects  could 
not  be  dealt  with  thoroughly  in  a  disputation,  and  therefore 
the  moderators  adopted  the  plan  of  ^ving  out  questions 
which  were  anewered  in  English.  This  erentually  led  to 
printed  papers  of  questions  being  given,  and  in  1838  all 
vestige  of  the  "Aet"  for  the  B.A.  degree  disappeared, 
althoDgh  it  was  retained  for  a  time  in  divinily,  kw,  wid 
medicioa 

The  history  of  the  ti^wa  servea  to  hnng  into  relief 
different  views  as  to  the  end  which  an  ezamniation  is  meant 
to  servei  Originally  it  was  intended  to  guide  men  so  that 
they  might  learn  what  was  thought  best  for  them,  and  in 
the  beet  way;  this  was  the  edncational  view.  But  collegea 
had  fellowthips  to  dispose  of,  and  tb^  tripos  list  furnished 
a  ready  gauge  of  merit  tot  the  pnipoae.  This  mads  it 
incumbent  on  the  moderators  to  exercise  rigorous  im- 
partiality ;  and  great  i«ins  were  taken  to  secure  fumess 
i&d  to  jndge  right^.  A  list  in  order  of  merit  would  hardly 


have  approved  itself  to  pnblie  opinion  In  ths  wtjtbitrn 
fist  did,  but  for  the  faet  that  the  examinatioa  vu  il^-; 
entuel/  on  me  subject,  and  that  a  subject  wliic^  idu 
of  questions  being  set  of  every  shade  of  difficulty,  ui  -:i 
which  there  is  a  dsfinito  right  and  wrung.  H  seienln 
jects  had  been  combined,  or  if,  as  was  ^  case  at  Oifai 
the  ethical  element  had  been  allowed  to  prepoedsu 
the  reaults  could  not  have  been  so  aceotatelj  vn^ 
there  would  have  bean  room  for  difference  of  opimia,  lu 
Uie  only  aafe  eoutie  wonld  have  bora  to  diatiSate 
names  idphabetically  in  sevwal  classes,  or  in  afivdue: 
containing  wide  brackets,  which  is  nearly  the  nax  tkk^ 

The  most  imp»tant  change  in  an  educatiuDal  iatdr. 
was  effected  by  the  influence  of  Dr  Whewetl  in  1616.  I; 
introduced  a  compulsory  examination  of  adeqnota  Isf,. 
in  the  elementary  subjects,  especiaUy  elementary  uttr. 
phflosophy;  this  checked  the  practice  of  reading  "leni'' 
of  the  higher  subjects.  The  old  edncaH<»>sl  pai^  i-k 
at  turning  oat  men  in  the  moet  effective  condltioa  forb 
ordinary  struggles  of  Ufe^  while  a  later  par^  boo^^Ip  cs 
out  mathematicians  to  Bup[dy  the  demands  of  the  tami 
worid.  In  the  times  the  notion  was  that  tbs  tm 
wrangler  would  go  to  the  bar,  at  stay  at  CBml»i%i:^ 
foOow  an  academical  career ;  now  hie  deatinstioo  ii  iq 
commonly  a  professorahip  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  m  ntb 
colonies.  Hence  the  course  at  Cambridge  has  bteo  di^ 
to  include  a  technically  sdentifio  as  well  as  an  edsotisil 
training;  and  it  has  been  thereby  so  much  eztec^ 
that  the  amoont  to  be  carried  into  the  tripos  ia  aam. 
As  the  whole  cannot  be  read  in  the  three  yearasIIott>d,b 
tripos  no  bnger  affords  a  ftir  field  for  all  those  iriioahi 
together  as  firaahmen,  as  it  did  forty  yean  ago.  A  vtj 
high  place  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  now  nnlcBa  moeh  jioi 
haa  been  got  over  before  admiaaion  to  the  univerai^.  Tb 
point  has  attracted  ootioi^  and  changas  are  sbostliti 
made  (1878). 

Before  conndering  other  methods,  it  will  be  vdl  t 
take  a  general  view  of  the  action  of  exauinstioDa  Tvi, 
may  be  observed  that  the  employment  of  exunina&a 
rapidly  spreads.  An  exanunation  at  a  school  may  it  ^ 
be  oonflned  to  a  few  subjects ;  it  is  then  fon&d  tbt  ^ 
rest  are  neglected,  and  however  iD  suited  tbej  in  is 
examination,  thqr  most  be  brought  in  aomebow.  Sfp- 
if  certain  boys  or  classes  are  being  prepared  for  as  acs^ 
ation,  the  others  think  that  they  may  take  thsii  w 
because  they  are  not  going  to  be  examined,  and  the  tlux^^ 
and  intorests  of  the  teachers  will  commonly  tnm  totis 
who  have  to  prepare  for  this  ordeaL  Uoreover,  if  ^ 
j^fesaioDS  are  gnarded  by  an  examination,  tho«  tl^ 
are  not  so  will  neoome  the  resort  of  the  dnacaa  Esi 
when  auminatioBS  ara  once  started  they  spread  in  ill  ^ 
tions. 

It  is  foond  that  aome  brandm  of  stody  an  ^ 
suited  for  examination  than  others;  and  sometbinff' 
mnst  be  said  aa  to  the  fitness  of  different  clssaea  of  ist^ 
for  thfa  purpose.  Certain  studies  endow  the  pupil  " 
faoul^  of  doing  something  he  could  not  do  befors,  tm-^ 
that  <^  translating  foreign  languages,  or  of  Bolviog  i^' 
matkal  {noUanB ;  and  Uiere  are  others,  like  hiatoiy,  n-" 
though  thsj  may  add  greatly  to  tha  wealth  of  tb«  b^^' 
mind,  yield  no  such  definite  £icaIfyor  tedmical  dsitt^' 
We  can  test  the  poaseaaion  of  the  first  sort  of  acqnii^^ 
direoUy,  by  calliog  on  the  student  to  put  in  Pf**^ 
powers  he  is  expected  to  have  acquired.  But  vitli  n?^ 
to  the  latter  we  can  <mly  ascertain  that  he  recollactif  ^^ 
pMtions  of  what  he  haa  mpared.  By  choosing  tli<MF 
tions  jodidously,  we  can  teU  whether  the  atodent  l» 
fully  studied  the  subject,  md  U^ed  the  vi^oni  f^f. 

knowledge.    Yr  ^j^'^^OMl^  to  exi 
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lost  th«  infomiatioii  mitod  for  their  ezamiiuUMO  id  a  nrf 
iliort  ttiue,  from  ad  Baalysia  or  tatw**  note  liook,  atid  forgst 
much  in  a  few  dajrs.  TUs  power  of  "  getting  up "  and 
"  carryuig  "  ii  Dot  without  piactieal  nlae.  It  ia  the  pownr 
rhick  enables  a  lawyer  to  maater  a  maas  of  detaila,  said  we 
nay  allow  imdit  for  this,  for  it  ahowa  a  good  aDalytical 
nemorr;  bat  it  must  be  obaerred  that  what  ia  thus 
rewarded  is  not  ao  mach  a  knowledge  of  the  special  branch 
4  atody  aa  a  power  of  aequiiia^  wh^  veiy  probabl/  might 
M  applied  to  me  aiili|jeot  as  Well  aa  anothar. 

It  reqntraa  great  erperience  and  jndgment  in  an  examiner 
±0  deal  with  anbjeets  like  history  and  litmtore.  He  most 
uve  an  eya  for  the  cardinal  point*,  and  mnat  know  bow  a 
itudent  ought  to  lu^d  things  together  in  his  mind.  If  he 
neld  to  the  teoiptatioa  whuh  aeema  to  beset  examiners  of 
picking  oQt  "things  not  ^nerally  known,"  and  mionte 
ietaiU  which  a  wise  man  ia  oontent  to  leaTe  to  bo  lo^ed 
ip  when  he  wants  them,  then  a  kind  of  artificial  knowledge, 
ulely  for  use  in  examinations,  will  be  engendered.  In 
ilia  class  of  anbjecttf  the  jfn&i  obtained  1^  the  atndent 
J  not  proportionate  to  hia  recollection  of  what  h«  has 
earned,  and  yet  it  ia  thia  tecoUectbn  only  which  can  be 
icoorately  measured,  A  atndent  ma.y  have  got  good  from 
lis  reading,  and  yet  be  able  to  do  litUe  even  in  a  p^r  that 
4  well  set ;  beouiae  fat  an  examination  the  subject  must 
lot  only  be  read,  it  most  be  "  got  np." 

The  studies,  on  the  other  hand,  which  enable  ope  to 
'*  do  "  something  supply  a  power  that  ia  always  at  hand.  A 
classical  acholai  can  at  any  moment  tranalate  a  pasaage. 
rhis  difference  is  reiy  important.  "  Information  sabjec^B  " 
iturden  the  memory  and  give  rise  to  "  cram  "  more  than  the 
sthers;  besides,  a  faculty  cannot  be  lost  in  a  few  montha  and 
information  may.  The  more,  therefore^  that  a  competitive 
examination  can  be  made  to  torn  on  "  faoul^  subjects  **  the 
oetter.  Information  aabjecta  can  be  dealt  with  more 
iatisfa<:torily  when  competitions,  which  ahould  be  confined 
,0  an  early  age,  are  over,  and  the  Btodent  is  fitting  himself 
'or  the  work  <^  life.  He  will  read  them  most  profitably 
■Then  he  feels  that  he  wanta  the  information,  not  for  diaplay, 
int  for  practical  ubcw 

Examinations,  of  course,  tell  us  little  directly  about  moral 
lualitiea ;  indoatry,  indeed,  they  reward,  but  the  work  pro- 
loced  may  have  been  done  under  the  strong  incantirs  of 
ttgerneas  for  socceas,  or  under  compulsion,  or  in  the  abeenoe 
if  temptation,  and  under  othw  circnmstancaa  the  candidata'a 
eal  may  flag.  Energy  and  taates  go  far  to  make  a  man 
rhat  he  is,  and  of  these  examinations  tell  na  nothing.  A 
own  of  examinations  tells  something  more  as  to  steadinesa 
f  purpose  and  growth  of  mind  than  a  single  one  ,  and  a 
erson  who  follows  np  an  unusual  kind  of  study— «nch  as 
ill  lately  natural  science  was — has  probably  agenuine  taste 
?r  it 

It  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  teacher  whether  the 
xaminadon  is  subordinate  to  the  teaching,  or  the  teaching 
>  the  examination.  In  the  first  ease  he  is  really  the 
ineator — he  down  the  eonne  he  thinks  best  Li  the 
tcond  he  eairies  ont  a  ooorse  which  may  Isavs  him  no 
ption;  and  eveD  if  it  Mnbraos  altenatiTe  snbjeots,  these 
iust  often  bs  ehoaen  for  the  ma^  th^  will  bring  in 
Le  time  allowed  rather  than  for  the  gpod  thqr  will  do.the 
Qpil.  '  Bn  the  other  hand,  if  »  teadier's  work;  is  not  sab- 
ot to  some  exteraal  test»  he  may  get  eoieless,  and  nsgleet 
I  keep  hims^  abreast  of  Uie  progress  of  soisnee  and  of 
le  art  of  teaching.  Of  eonrse  no  paUio  odTantagss  oonld 
)  granted  to  a  certificate  nven  to  candidates  by  war  own 
acher,  whon  his  interost  Iqr  in  getting  them  Oiroagh,  If 
I  were  independent,  like  an  outhorUed  pubUe  teacher, 
t  might  be  trasted,  but  he  would  then  he  a  penno- 
mt  examiner,  and  his  style  woold  soon  bs  pnderstood.. 
here  muA,  howtrer,  be  some  eoTMpoDdtnee  betmsii 


the  teaching  and  the  examtnasfon,  sspedally  on  solijeets 
which  can  be  treated  in  different  wayi.  If  a  {wofessOT,  for 
exam[de,  occupy  himself  with  the  textuid  critfcism  of  a 
book,  and  the  examiner  ask  no  question  on  this,  studrats 
will  neglect  the  leetaieu  Hence,  the  pnbUo  teaeher  should 
be  in  communication  witii  the  examiner,  or  form  me  of  ft 
body  of  examiners. 

In.  Gennaay  tiie  difficulty  is  aolved  in  this  my.  At 
the  "  abiturient  **  examination  the  teachers  in  a  gymnasium 
propose  two  queetions  in  each  subject ;  of  these  ue  GoTem- 
ment  iuspe^or  ehooees  one,  and  this  tiie  candidates  who  ate 
leaving  for  the  nuiversi^  answer  on  paper.  The  wrors  in 
the  anawera  are  marked  by  the  nusters,  and  the  papm  so 
maAed  are  considered  by  the  in^Motor,  who,  along  with 
the  echoed  authorities  and  with  some  reference  to  the 
pepQ^  work  m  sdiool,  deeldas  «t  his  fitness  for  leaving  the 

The  two  fnnctMKiB  of  testing  oeqairanents  and  of  direct- 
ing and  stimolating  instruction  do  not  sot  always  along  the 
same  linea,  and  the  examiner'  and  teacher  may  therefore 
pull  difforent  ways.  If  the  examiner  wants  to  ^k  out  the 
shaipest  lad  in  a  school  he  will  give  great  weight  to  any* 
thing  that  shows  brilliancy.  Excellence,  toc^  In  any  one  de- 
partment is  a  far  better  aign  of  power  than  mediocrity  in 
many.  But  the  teacher  does  not  want  the  devw  boy  to 
rely  on  his  facility  in  Latin  veiaea  or  to  give  himself  np  to 
his  favourite  study,  and  will  make  the  examination  torn 
<»i  the  general  school  work.  He  will  set  qnestions  in 
the  ports  of  the  subjects  which  involve  drudgery,  in  order 
to  enforoo  attention  to  them.  Propoutions  in  Endid  and 
qnestions  on  elementary  grammar  may  have  no  effect  in  dis- 
orimtoating  between  two  clever  boys;  yet  these  questiMU 
most  be  set  if  Euclid  and  graounar  are  to  be  learnt 

Again,  an  examiner  may  only  want  to  see  that  the  can- 
didate baa  a  certain  knowledge,  namely,  that  which  is 
required  in  the  ntuation  in  prospect  He  may  want  to 
see,  for  instance,  that  arithmetical  questions  can  be  worked 
correctiy ;  if  thia  can  be  done  he  may  not  care  how  the  know- 
ledge was  got, — all  he  wants  being  the  fact  that  it  is  there. 
But  a  boy  may  be  tau^t  to  do  sums  by  the  old  mechani- 
cal rules,  and  tiiis  kills  tiie  reason  instead  of  developing  it 
The  educator  ia  teaching  the  hoy  by  means  of  Euclid, 
arithmetic^  and  the  rest,  rather  than  teaching  him  Euclid 
and  arithmetic  for  their  value  as  poseeasionsL  He  will 
ther^ore  frame  his  paper  so  as  to  diow  that  the  boy  has 
gone  through  the  processes  of  study  which  he  wants  to  eo* 
courage;  hia  questions  will  involve  prindplea  His  paper 
may  not  gauge  powers  of  oompntation  ao  well  as  one  con- 
taining a  number  of  intricate  snma  to  be  done  in  a  short  time, 
bnt  it  shows  whether  the  bof  io  lesming  eEfthmcdo  hu 
used  his  brains^ 

Ezamiaations  ore  effective  in  three  prindpel  ways  as 
regards  edncatien.  Unt,  they  not  as  stimnlanta,  psrtiy  by 
holding  ont  the  prospect  of  odvantsges  of  some  sort,  and 
partly  by  appealing  to  the  combeitive  tfixii  in  human 
nature  and  tiie  desire  to  exoel,  Slimnlants  are  valubls  in 
our  pharmaeopoBia,  thongh  liaUe*to  fas  nssd  too  freely. 
Tontbs  who  mi^t  sink  into  faurlnsas  are  often  roused  to 
vigonx  by  seeing  a  definhe  dljeet  to  woric  for,  or  by  linding 
themsahas  engi^ed  in  a  eontest  On  the  other  hand,  ^ 
Qie  idsa  ol  gain  ia  preoMted  to  ^rang  people  too  early,  it 
ni»0Ter4kts  all  other  motirs^Biwi  as  dn^ond  regard  for 
anUiority  and  desire  to  learn.  To  those  w4io  have  besa 
habituated  to  asminatimu^  it  aeeou  nselsss  to  work  for 
anything  in  which  they  are  not  going  to  be  exonuned,  end 
the  examinations  wfll  not  net  es  e  stimnlw  nnless  some- 
thing is  to  be  got  Iv  thsm.  Hense  eompetitive  examinik 
tiou  should  not  be  oltenrspeated;  »  dngVaQmprehsBiive 

not  M  kept  wwsye  isuMaiite^  &  tivw:  i 
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ihoala  not  himaslf  atndy  extmiiwtioa  papen*  or  speculate 
on  the  most  profitable  coarse,  but  thoold  trust  to  lus  tutor, 
who  will  t«U  him  tliet  the  beit  way  to  get  nurki  ia  tu 
learn  honestly,  as  if  for  learuing'a  atke  Haat.  The  stimn- 
UUng  effect  of  exuninEtiona  leading  to' gain  acta  cm  parenta 
and  OB  aehoolDiaiten,  It  leads  parenta  to  exert  themselTea 
to  procure,  not  the  best  education  for  their  bods  they  can, 
bat  the  moat  direct  preparation  for  competitions.  Thia 
foatera  low  notiona  of  adnoatioD :  people  oTerlook  the 
Tilne  of  deT^oped  faeoltiM  and  good  mental  habit^.and 
aeam  to  dunk  that  if  time  were  no  ezaminationa  their  aona 
wonld  want  no  aohodin^  Oftm  it  ia  of  great  importanoe 
foe  a  yonth  to  paaa  an  naminatioa  when  there  is  no  time 
for  him  to  get  gennine  knowledge ;  ihta  knowledge  moat 
then  be  aimalatvd  by  a  prooe«i  called  "  cram,  which 
meana  that  the  "  portative  memory,"  or  carrying  poweff 
moat  aerre  aa  a  makfrahift  for  all  oUier  facultiea..  School- 
maatera  find  a  seat  given  to  their  work  by  looking  to  the 
places  their  pnpils  may  gain,  bat  the  coorae  which  will 
•am  the  beat  place  is  not  always  that  which  will  be  the 
beat  for  l^e  youth  in  the  end ;  and  then  the  master  is  pnUed 
in  the  wrong  direction  the  eagemeaa  of  the  boy  or  hia 
parenta,  and  sometimes  of  hia  own  aabordinates,  all  of  whom 
look  fitit  to  aacceas.  Ifaaters,  let  it  be  said,  for  the  moat 
part  resist  nobly,  and  aim  at  doing  real  good ;  bnt  the  prea- 
snre  pnt  on  them  adds  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  work. 

Secondly,  ezaminationa  eerre  aa  gnid'ea.  A  youth  may 
eeem  to  be  Hstleaa  only  because  his  energies  hare  not 
been  turned  into  a  definite  ehannal;  when  he  is  ahown  hia 
work,  and  is  started  in  the  way  to  do  it,  he  becomes  quite 
another  being.  Besides,  a  good  examinatitm  shows  what  is 
meant  by  knowing  a  subject  llie  pupil  or  even  a  teacher 
by  looking  orer  a  thoughtfully  drawn  up  paper  of  qoeations 
gets  a  higher  standard^ of  knowledge;  he  sees  the  miy  of 
dealing  with  the  sabject  leeundum  artein  as  oppoeed  to  any 
olipshod  easy-gnag  way  of  handling  it  On  the  otitier  hand, 
examination  papers  which  are  so  meagre  that  the  pnpil 
finds  no  call  on  him  for  intelligenee,  or  in  which  he  can  paaa 
by  doing  a  Tery  email  portion  of  the  paper,  hare  a  most 
injurious  effect  '  They  give  the  pufMl  a  low  view  of  know- 
ledge, and  cripple  the  teacher,  beeauae  thepi^  is  SMfident 
of  paaaing  with  what  he  thinks  he  flw  Ineb  in  a  week  or 
two  before  the  ezamination. 

Thirdly,  examinations  oblige  a  person  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce his  knowl^a^  and  encourage  him  to  bring  it  out  in 
a  terse  and  ludd  s^le.  They  give  no  credit  to  looae  or 
floating  knowtedga.  NoHona  that  are  in  aolntitm  are  not 
available ;  they  must  be  crystallised  in  definite  torxf  beftne 
an  naminar  will  accept  tiiem.  Qreat  difference  ia  also 
mad*  batman  an  anawer  which  ia  perfect  and  one  which  ia 
not;  and'tliis  ezMta  a  good  influence,  for  one  of  the  comr 
moneat  defects  d  looadj  trained  minds  ia  that  they  are 
very  difiriaat  in  «ael»wU^  and  do  not  appreciate  the 
■nonnonB  diflbnnce  between  going ''tomawMM near*' the 
maik  and  hitting  the  preelM  point 

Bnt  examination^  «ren  whan  wdl  eondneted,  have  ill 
aa       aa  gotfd  effaet&   Thqr  daatroy  spontaneity.  '  ISinB 

rng  petM^  ontofteil  may  quite  ri^t^  be  made  to  move 
a  good  **  n^ulation  groove,"  but  Ibe  tenth  wonld  be 
better  fat  having  loom  to  tipatiatfc  The  eandidate  who 
ia  getting  np  hie  1>ooke  ia  Umf  about  leeninj^  not  In  ttink- 
ing.  If  independsnt  thonghti  "UBM^  titemaelvw  he-pats 
them  aside ;  hb  bnainaai  ia  witii  urn  "books/*  for  hia  own 
thoughts  cannot  be  sot  lUa-tindinof  mi^  he  obviated 
by  dlowing  scope  in  the  auwen  for  maA  diaeuriTaneaa 
(bnt  thb  has  ita  evils  alao)  or  by  intradnoiag  eimji^  bnt  a 
man's  mind  no  donbf  becomes  **  —"■if**— >  bound"  if  he 
is  sattfeotad  to  repeated  definite  meehaiueiJ  axaminatiaiia 


Be  ia  kept  in  a  atate  of  pupilage,  and  only  reads  to  lecDllcct 
when  he  ia  of  an  afs  to  redact  to  ezaniine^  and  to  judge. 


Tlus  leadstotheqneetionofage.  Ezaminaiiou,  bie 
good  f«-  boTs,  are  bad  for  men.  Those  wbick  ivin^ 
general  education  shoald  not  be  continued  beyond  thetti 
of  22.  Profeaaional  examinaticma,  or  examtnatiou  intti 
higheat  parts  of  adeiioe,  intended  for  thoae  who  sua  t 
^ve  tiieir  livee  to  atndy,  mnat  come  later,  bnt  dwiidli 
aa  Uttle  competitive  aa  poariUe.  Bya"compelitin'a 
amination  b  meant  mm  in  which  a  eandidate  it  dapmi 
<a  exdnded  by  the  aupciiority  of  another. 

Another  point  b  the  atrain  on  the  mind  pnxhtai  br 
competition.    Tbisatiain  b  much  greater,  aa  faaabetDK: 
above,  when  many  '* inlormatiim  sabjects"  hsre  tab 
carried  in  the  head  at  ctMf  than  whoi  the  papil  hu  >lj 
to  exercise  in  hU  ezaminatioii  a  power  whidi  lis  \ta 
about  him ;  beeaua^  in  the  former  case,  he  b  eonrtui^ 
haraeied  by  the  lew  tliai  he  b  dropping  aometiiii^ 
b  bad  for  a  atndent  when  ha  b  interested  in  hit  ehtobj 
to  feel  a  panic  about  hb  Englbh  litarstoreb   KoUdng  vaa 
out  the  mind  so  much  as  bung  palled  many  wsji  atm^ 
eapedally  If  this  atate  of  distraction  b  prolonged.  Toi^ 
trula,  for  instance,  tar  some  appointment,  a  new  soljMt 
being  now  and  then  added  to  increase  the  candidate^ 
of  metal,  so  habituate  the  mind  to  an  artificial  stiai^ 
that  pnjab  become  incapable  of  studying  wiOurat  it  At; 
can  feel  no  interest  in  a  subject  ifit  bnottobeaitiiB 
examination ;  and  in  tinw  their  power  of  attentua  i 
we^ened,  and  their  minda  become  like  india-rabbw  hoik 
which  have  been  too  long  on  the  stretch.    On  the  (4b 
hand,  young  people  may  be  npeeted  to  be  equal  tow 
great  ^oit  or  perhape  to  twa    Sash  occaai<ms  ai> 
ont  some  heroism  ax  salf-denial,  and  these  qnolitiM  n 
moch  needed.   But  for  tiib  purpoae  the  tescher  iMd 
rsgaid  the  examination  with  reqpeot,  and  teach  his  pifib 
to  respect  it, — he  must  not  help  thsm  to  ontvit  & 
examinera   In  thb  view  it  b  wdl  that  the  teachan  iWi 
have  some  influence  in  framing  or  altering  the  eonin 
tion  acheme.    They  will  then  regard  it  as  in  part  thur  on. 
Moreover,  the  pofh  should  have  the  examination  bntd 
the  end  of  a  long  viato  of  atndy ;  the  prepaiatiMi  ioi* 
should  not  be  hurried.    The  feeling  of  being  dioit  of  tiai 
adds  to  worry,  and  prevents  good  work. 

There  are  always  some  atodenta  of  an  anxious  dispostiiii 
who  will  over-fag  themaelvea  at  the  approach  <rf  an  tnai* 
tion.    Thb  b  more  freqaently  the  effect  of  ovct-wmij  thi 
of  over-work.    It  will  naually  be  fonnd  on  inqaii7A< 
the  houra  ot  woA  ptr  ditm  have  not  been  excnsn, 
but  ihe  evil  b  that  they  ban  had  no  i«at;  when  art  t 
their  books  th^  are  letting  their  minda  run  on  their 
fancying  they  are  fu^tting  eomething, — they  ore  \iaai 
by  tiie  ^ea  of  the  examination,  and  become  phyiicilljv- 
fit  for  it    But  we  most  not  throw  the  blame  of  tiie  rninb' 
that  may  thus  (uxrue  to  them  on  the  examinations.  Sad 
caaae  do  not  c<^m<mly  occur  ammg  those  who  art  liaiil 
at  the  higheat  places,  and  are  moat  expoeed  to  ths  ttu 
of  competition ;  very  often  the  sofferers  are  msrelj 
mm,  and  thsy  are  in  fact  unequal  to  any  coll  oo  th>> 
nervous  energiea.  The  examination  b  the  firat  caQ  t^ 
enoonnter,  and  their  weakneae  b  ahown  in  thst;  batdtr 
wonld  probabfy  have  been4n  the  same  condition  fl<^ 
time  they  were  called  on  to  face  euy  reaponsibili^,  n^f 
to  make  a  speech,  or  preach  a  aennon,  m  write  <b 
bfanvMsday.   After  an  examination  or  two  thia  nemo 
namboveiennelT'thestnmgaraort  No  doubt  y<wiga|^ 
have  toroeoanteraaavereatoain  at  some  examinatioa^iM 
thbahonld  be  rednoed  by  kRMBing  the  load  on  the  vea.^ 
at  one  tim&    It  nmy  be  very  doairabb  for  young  m^^^ 
learn  aomething  irf  six  w  dj^t  subjacti,  bnt 
not  be  eicamined  in  all  at  oncor-.  It  b  ^  dcnnw 
thpss  who  are  «Km4dlPbfW(9M$ P^i' 
noder  the  eye  of  one  who  knows  the  1^  of  mmttl  >" 
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I'liyuuil  hygtune — vbo  csn  deUet^he  ^rtA  Bjinptomi  of 
iiiorlnd  anxistjr,  aod  will  hare  sathnitj'  enoof^  with  Hlb 
pupil  to  Miforce  exercise,  proper  diet,  and  mental  relaxation. 
If  the  Bind  cannot  rest,  it  mwt  have  a  change  of  oompa- 

tion.. 

1^  WBt  important  axaminatioiii  are  thow  wliieli  lead 
to  nniTanaty  emolnmenta,  and  thoaa  hf  wlueh  candidatM 
tte  selected  for  the  eivil  lerTiee  and  the  armj. 

A  derer  yva&,  doi^nad  (or  tlie  onirern^,  ia  at  present 
lubjeeted  to  ezaminatif»B  from  the  age  of  14  to  S3-or  U. 
Pint  he  is  brought  on  at  t  prepar^orjr  idwd,  to  compete 
for  a  lehotarship  at  one  of  the  large  Khooli.  Ihe  credit  of 
lui  sehocdmaster  is  inTdred  in  his  enceeai,  and  great  pains 
ire  taken  with  the  candidataa.  Uanallj  the  examiners 
understand boji^andthepapenaresetwittjndgment;  but 
I  hoj  at  li  should  be  extmding  tlu  rooty  of  hia  knowledge, 
not  arranging  it  for  display;  and  if  he  be  tnuned  in  order 
io  have  something  to  show,  there  ia  a  danger  that  solidity 
naj  be  sacrificed  to  the  ea^  production  of  resolts.  An 
ixaminer  taking  a  school  nnawarci,  and  questioning  the 
Mjt,  wonld  probably  detect  tht  dererest  without  doing 
iny  harm ;  bnt  when  boya  work  np  to  papers,  even  if  they 
ire  catefidly  set,  there  ia  •  danger  of  their  developing  the 
latal  fadtity  of  remamb«ing  words  with  Uttle  care  for 
deaa,  which  belongs  to  their  age.  It  ia  mad  that  those 
rho  are  dectsd  scholars  often  seem  to  fall  off  at  first  They 
lave  worked  nnder  preasnre,  and  the  pressnre  ia  remored. 
rhey  most  commonly,  howcTer,  rally  for  the  next  contest, 
vhidh  is  that  for  open  scholarships  at  the  uniTernty.  The 
oamioidions  for  thsss  are  now  almost  always  in  special 
>randiea  of  knowledge^-  alssrice,  or  mathematiea,  and 
latnral  science.  The  edlegea  too  often  aim'  at  aeenrin^ 
Mt  the  youth  who  ia  weD-edueated  all  ninnd,'hnt  mu 
vho  is  likely  to  obtain  n  high  degree  in  a  sdiool  of  onl- 
rarnty  hononrs^  They  want  men  of  power ;  and  speetof 
listinotion  is  held  to  be  the  best  eriteiioB  of  thisu  ^hool- 
nasters  often  grieve  orer  the  necessity  of  hiTing  to  put  a 
>oy  apart  to  be  prepared  for  the  elaasical  ta  mathematical 
n%rket ;  bat  the  public  looks  in  die  uewspepen  for  notioea 
if  echolarships  gained,  and  a  school  which  may  do  admirable 
rork  with  the  staple  of  ita  htqre  will  yst  be  carped  at  if 
raatiDg  in  aoiTersity  saecesa  Boys  are  hawked  from 
ollage  to  eollege  tiU  they  find  one  which  will  give  the 
trice, — that  is  to  say,  a  scholarship  of  the  Taloe  which 
he  parent  or  master  thinks  tbo  boy  ought  io  fetch.  Of 
beu  youths  many  hare  Uttle  taste  for  things  intellBetoal, 
>ut  they  have  hard  heads,  and  a  keen  desire  to  get  a 
cholarahip,  without  which  their  friends  will  oot  send 
hem  to  the  UDirersity.  By  diligent  work  they  may  get 
iich  a  plue  in  a  class  list  as  can  be  won  without  special 
bitity.    Sooie,  of  course,  are  of  a  higher  order,  and  of 

perfectly  satisfactory  description;  and  others,  on  the 
rithdrawal  of  the  preuure  that  was  on  them  at  school,  or 
nder  their  tutors,  turn  idle  and  disappoint  their  purchaaere. 

At  Ciiubridge,  uuless  the  students  are  at  Trinity  College, 
tio  "  tripus "  brings  their  examinations  to  an  end.  At 
Viiitty  College  and  at  Oxford  an  examination  by  the 
olloge  is  held  for  fellowships.  There  are  thu«  two  systems 
IT  Awarding  these, — that  of  special  examinations,  and  that 
f  being  guided  bjr  the  uniTersity  honours  obtained.  It  is 
1  farour  of  the  finit  that  it  gives  two  or  three  chances, 
ud  that,  by  affording  a  long  periodfrom  the  fir«t  admission 
9  the  nniTentty,  It  enables  a  young  man  to  retriere 
imself  if  hi*  early  education  has  been  mismanaged  by  his 
riends.  In  some  casBs,  too,  rery  good  work  is  done  in 
he  intervening  years,  but  for  this  to  be  the  cose  the 
andidnto  must  not  be  anxious  about  the  examinations, 
^hoso  who  profit  in  this  way  are  those  who  may  reckon 
•rotty  cditoinly  on  success.  Against  this  spedal  ex- 
juiuittion  it  ia  urged  that  it  retains  men  In  pupilage  np 
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to  34  or  35,  that  with  many  it  is  a  question  whether  th«r 
chance  is  w^rth  the  iuTestmeat  of  the  time,  and  that  it 

g*Tea  an  advantage  to  the  richer  men  who  can  study  at 
laum,  while  the  power  mnat'  support  thenuelres  at  schoola- 
or  by  private  papils. 

We  DOW  come  to  Government  competitive  examinations, 
such  as  those  for  the  army  and  civil  service.  The  object 
of  the  system  wee  twofold.  First  of  alt  it  was  deeired 
to  get  rid  of  patronage,  with  the  solicitation  and  trouble  at- 
tending it,  and,  secondly,  to  secure  the  ablest  men  which 
the  situations  can  command.  The  first  object,  no  doub^  is 
attained,  and  ie  well  worth  attaining ;  with  regard  to  the 
second,  expeiionce  seems  to  show  that  the  system  answers 
quite  satisfactorily  for  the  army,  and  moderately  so  for  the 
civil  service.  The  reasons  ai  the  difference  are  that  the 
pay  in  the  army  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  tfaoae  who  have 
no  turn  for  the  profeuion,  or  who  are  deficient  in  the 
traditional  qualitiee  or  bearing  at  the  British  officer,  ^lis 
examination  also  Is  the  less  distracting  of  the  two^  becnuae 
the  number  of  aubjeeti  that  may  be  taken  up,  both  in 
the  ease  of  the  ordnance  corps  and  of  the  Kne^  ia  limited, 
and  a  preponderance  is  fpven  to  thoaa  sobjeets  which 
furnish  faeuItiM  over  thoee  which  result  in  Information. 
If  by  theae  euminationa  we  had  to  pick  oat  10  men 
out  of  fiOO,  the  mechanism  would  be  too  rough  fur 
purpose  ;  but  if  we  have  to  take  SO,  we  get  down  to  tho 
great  plUeaa  of  medioeri^,  where  we  find  a  batdi  of  can- 
didates nearly  on  a  level;  and  even  if  the  eixticth  mita 
were  to  be  a  trifle  better  than  the  fiftieth,  either  ot  them 
would  be  good  enough  for  the  purpoeo. 

^e  £ngliah  OoTemment  enconntersa  putienlar  difficnlty 
In  such  examinations,  because  there  is  no  nnifonn  national 
system  of  edocation  as  in  Russia,  and  advantage  must 
not  be  given  to  particular  schools.  This  makee  it  necessary 
to  allfnr  a  wide  option  of  sufajeots,  and  the  result  is  that 
candidatea  will  take,  not  what  ia  beet  for  titom  to  know, 
but  what  will  bring  most  "marks"  within  a  given  period 
of  study.  The  tiUor  haa  to  invest  the  pupil's  time  in 
that  study  wluoh  promisee  best  for  his  scms.  This  ia  not 
satisfactory  to  ^  cdncationaliat,  but  as  %  fiwt,  if  these 
youths  were  not  getting  np  their  modicum  of  loology  or 
dbsetridty,  they  wOnld  probably  be  dmng  nothing  better, 
Tha  money  vnltte  of  an  bkdian  appmntment  ^tracts  many 
yoothe  of  a  diffisrent  daaa  from  thoee  who  seek  for  com- 
missions ;  these  may  be  wanting  in  the  qualities  which  are 
required  to  command  the  respect  of  Hindus,  and  they  may 
regard  their  career  too  narrowly  as  an  investment 
brains  and  labour  for  tthioh  they  expect  a  good  return. 
Fhyucal  accompliahments  might  be  aUowed  to  carry  some 
weight,  and  be  required  as  a  qualification. 

The  next  class  to  be  considered  are  "  pass  examinations.** 
These  are  important  from  the  large  number  of  men  they 
affect  By  a  pass  examination  we  mean  one  in  which  the 
leading  object  is  to  ensure  a  certain  standard.  It  does  not 
follow  that  soma  credit  may  not  be  obtained  by  doing  well ; 
indeed,  for  the  healthy  operation  of  the  examination  it  ia 
desirable  that  those  who  pass  should  be  classified  alpha- 
betically in  three  or  four  classee.  The  objects  of  a.  pass 
examination  are  to  sift  out  incapacity,  and  to  ascertain  that 
the  candidates  have  gone  through  a  certain  process  of  edu- 
cation. The  pass  examinations  of  unirersities,  both  in 
England  and  in  France,  were  nntil  lately  framed  on  a  wrong 
principle.  It  was  thought  that  the  examinations  should 
compriae  o  specimen  of  erery  kind  of  knowledge  that  an 
educated  man  ahould  poasess.  If  the  graduate  should  prove 
ignorant  of  any  such  branch,  the  university,  it  waa  thought, 
could  absolve  itself  from  responsibility  by  showing  that  he 
had  known  it  at  onetime.  Now,  howevetlfVckwcwnidMhe 
fact  that  the::e  scraps  of  kno^dgl^^t^^e^^Le 
portion  of  chemietry  or  history  which  the  CfUididiAe  has 
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paawd  in  is  often  aolf  so  mach  "  book  "  learnt  tlmott  hj 
neait ;  with  those  who  do  rwlly  well  the  case  ii  di^rent 
The  valae  of  these  examinations  is  only  that  they  show  tiiat 
nun  can  apply  their  minds,  and  can  express  themselrea 
vemBktj  WW.  The  snhjects  ahonid  be  diosen  mnch  leas 
lor  tiieir  Talne  as  infonnatioa  than  for  their  requiring  the 
•Bsrasa  «[  thon^L  Pass  men  are  apt  to  reduce  all  tbey 
can  to  the  action  vi  memorx;  henee  anlgecla  should  be 
.  taken  vhidi  require  something  more  thaif  memory.  To 
deteofc  ''parrot-work,"  the  examiner*  ahonid  be  familiar 
widt  the  textlraoks  from  whidi  tiie  sabjecta  are  leam^  and 
Qierefore  snoh  examinationa  ahonid  be  in  coimeiion  with 
set  conraes  of  teaching.  TransUtion  of  nnseen  passages, 
In  Latin  for  instance,  should  be  inaiBfeed  on,  bnt  a  diction- 
uy  might  be  allowed.  Qneations  in  geometnr  ahonid  be 
set  in  sadi  a  way  that  th^  caonot  b*  uis««Eed  hy  writing 
ont  Enclid  by  heart. 

The  ^Ufficnlty  of  a  pass  examination  depeoids  both  on 
the  number  of  oompolaury  snbjects  it  eoateina,  and  on  the 
standard  maintained  in  each.  Feeble  men  can  get  throngh 
an  Kumination  in  one  or  two  subjects  at  a  time,  if 
standard  be  moderate.  Thos  an  examination  which  can  be 
passed  pieee^nealt  like  the  Cambridge  "  Littlo^^"  is  a 
poor  critttion  <rf  brains^  while  an  examination  embracing 
many  subjects  ensures  a  certain  streogth  of  head,  but  not 
huting  fcuowledgs  of  any  one  thiog.  When  an  examina- 
tion has  to  be  extemporized  in  order  to  aaoertain  whether 
ftndidatfia  hare  heads  on  their  shoolders,  it  will  be  sufl^nt 
to  read  orar  to  them  once  or  twice  some  short  narratire  or 
argument,  or  a  correspondence  on  business  mattery  and  to 
caU  on  tJiem  to  give  an  aoeount  of  it  on  p^ier.  This 
will  test  sufficiently  well  many  of  the  qualities  whicb  go  to 
make  an  effident  subordinate. 

It  remains  to  say  something  as  to  practical  methods  of 
examining  Originally  examinaticaia  were  conducted  vita 
woety  and  they  still  are  so  in  part.  Examinations  iu  experi- 
mental philosodiy  and  natural  sdenoe  are  ralueless  without 
something  of  the  kind.  The  student  must  perform  experi- 
ments aod  euiain  them,  and  must  identify  and  dt<«eribe 
■peeimena.  Viva  voet  examination  is  not  well  adapted  for 
aisoriminating  between  candidates  who  are  nearly  equal, 
beeuse  they  uTe  not  the  same  questions  put  to  them,  and 
nerronsness  is  a  dirturbing  element  The  ralne  of  vuv  wet 
lies  chiefly  in  detecting  sullow  knowledge.  It  convicts  an 
impostor.  On  paper  a  cantUdate  may  aToid  a  searching 
question;  in  viva  voce  he  has  no  esoapsi  The  obgeotion 
to  its  employment  is  its  great  wpense.  It  requires  Teiy 
skilled  examinen,  two  of  whom  ought  to  tit  together ;  and 
tiie  examination  should  last  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Utr  each 
man.  When  the  numbers  are  large  this  involves  a  long 
period  of  examination  and  great  coat  The  Qerman  sjrstem 
of  giving  only  one  questicm  in  each  subject  for  a  pass 
examination,  and  allowing  plenfy  d  time,  but  requiring  a 
very  full  and  perfect  answer,  is  well  snited  for  fairly  pre- 
pared men,  who  have  only  to  be  roughly  classified  as 
"excellent,"  "fair,"  and  "indifferent"  ThU 

forces  the  candidate  to  study  the  whole  subject  carefully, 
while  if  a  dozen  questions  are  given,  as  in  England,  can- 
didates will  speculate  on  passing  with  a  knowledge  of  only 
halt  the  anltject 

Essays  may  be  used  in  examinationa  in  two  ways.  Sub- 
jects oi  a  general  nature,  like  a  maxim  or  topic  of  the  day, 
may  be  proposed,  in  which  case  resdinesa  and  fertilify  of 
ideas  are  tested,  but  a  kind  of  superficiality  and  g^ibneea  ia 
engendered ;  or  the  stadent  may  be  required  to  write  on  aome 
■object  belonging  to  his  course.  The  classical  student  for 
instance,  might  write  on  a  point  of  Oreek  history.  A  dis- 
sertation written  at  leisure  is  an  excellent  means  of  judging 
of  qualifications,  and  may  be  used  for  thoM  who  are  past 
the  pnt^xir  age  fat  «xamin»ti«i.. 


In  marking  a  paper  the  examiner  distribatM  la 
to  thequeatioDS  according  to  the  difficulty  ocdutiai^ 
take  to  answer.   The  aggregate  <^  the  maris  mj  tats. 
cide  with  his  impreasion,  and  it  may  be  well  tokeeplid 
one  quarter  of  the  marks,  to  be  allotted  afterw&rdi,KKr 
ing  to  the  impreasion  obtained  when  theupenucRt 
over  again,  not  question  by  qaeation,  bst  u  ih^ 
It  may  be  weU  annetimas  to  we  negaHoe  mdh,  uu 
answer  m^  reveal  such  ignorance  aa  to  show  that  nu  - 
the  correct  aaswen  were  "  parrot-work."  Wb&n 
subjects  are  compared,  a  littie  knowledge  sboaldgt: 
nothing  and  excellence  should  count  for  modi 
good  plan  to  add  to  the  marks  got  the  excess  slxinti 
the  full  value  assigned  to  the  paper,  and  then  dedix:  a 
quartw  of  the  f nil  vafaH^  A^.,  if  tiu  fun  value  be  600  iiiLt 
oandidata  obtain  400,  hia  aeore  wiD  stand  thus 

400  +  160-125-436. 

Gandidateafra  honours  maybe  arran^d  intadercfsr: 
as  is  common  at  Cambridge,  or  al^iab^eally  clsMd,si: 
Oxford.  In  the  first  case  brackets  should  be  used,  nc  .. 
elasa  as  equal  thoae  who  fall  witiiin  certaii^  UmitiofBt; 
tunty.  These  liioits  will  be  wider  where  there  i>  nee 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  examiiurs,  as  in  eonpoii: : 
or  |diiloaophy,  than  in  matbematica  If  the  candiuJa 
whose  marks  differ  by  aa  much  aa  twdve  per  enl  ^ 
bracketed  together,  we  eome  to  something  like  uiV^- 
betical  arrangement  in  clnsseo.  When  the  alpbit  t 
system  is  adopted  thoae  who  are  sun  of  a  first 
freed  fn»i  anxiety.  BiU  many  are  in  su^esH  ^ 
tiuir  dass,  and  the  difference  between  being  in  ■ 
aeoood  dasB  alphabetically  arranged  is  greater  Ha  ii 
between  being  last  in  the  first  eUss  or  £it  in  thetss 
class,  where  l£e  lists  are  in  oidw  (tf  merit 

Out  ot  1000  young  men  who  come  to  a  nnivemtyc 
a  view  to  taking  a  degree,  we  find  from  expeiitoet 
roughly  speaking,  the  following  proportimu  will  hold  ^ 
—250  win  have  both  good  abilitie«  and  the  itqi^ 
power  of  will,  and  will  take  creditable  honours;  ftbcei- ' 
more  will  be  comparatively  weak  in  one  or  other  d'iM 
qualifications,  but  may  still  get  a  place  in  an  bonomicbK. 
or  tripos;  the  next  160  will  be  the  more  vigonnipa 
men,  who  will  show  intelligence  in  snbjects  of  bnt  modecii 
difficulty,  wOl  enter  keenly  into  the  life  of  the  iM>^ 
will  pass  their  examinations  respectably;  200  inee*^ 
pass  without  failure;  the  100  that  follow  will 
ftjlnrea  more  or  lesa  frequently;  and  the  remaioii^  ' 
win  never  pass  any  nnivsrsi^  examination  at  aH  ^ 
of  these  last  instances  may  almoot  be  regarded  «^ 
ol  disease,  arising  from  infirmity  of  will  <x  the  f^' 
the  power  to  fix  ttie  attention.    Ne^ect  of  the  tdjf 
sition  of  good  mental  habits  is  the  cause  of  muji^ 
A  youth  may  be  rejected  once  from  love  of  amoM^^ 
from  nnderrating  the  examination,  but  he  doa^^^ 
again  if  h«  canndp  it   A  second  faflnre  sboviV^' 
inteOeotual  inaq»e%. 

Ob  this  ni1>ject  im— "  Bmuks  on  Stite  at  Edncati(S  e  ^ 
bridge"  in  Dr  John  JebV«  worl*  1774  (bm  wo  find  tl*^.; 
for  exunining  the  put  men) ;  PAcock,  On  IMm  Statvtn  f  "j 
wrrify  <if  Oambridgt,  1840 :  WhsweD,  0^  a  Z3>ent  ia^ 
1848 ;  Seporti     h*r  Maj^Oft  CmmimXoifn  m 
M  (WfrrUjiw,  1864 (in  tho  Iatt«r  see  the  evidence  otVr^l' 
Pk^.  Btokes,  Dr  Uerivole,  Ur  B.  Leslie  Ellis,  ud  Url^ 
kins) ;  SugfpuHovu  on  Acadmieat  OrganiMotiM,  Hirk 
B.D.  (referrisg  to  Oxford) ;  h.  Wless,  Gtrmam        >*  f ' 
Siiuatim,  translatad  bj  L.  Sohmit^  1877;  SAuatitm 
Ui  mstkods,  ita  aida,  and  0*  mcwdf,  Jtmes  K,  ThonH 
Ctmfliet  of  Stvdia,  I.  Todhonter,  ?.R.&,  1878  j  ^f^^^l 
Univrtitimin  ff»m(iiiy,  M.  Arnold,  1874 [  Oa*/^*^, 
anittaHatu,  H.  Utham,  1877  ;  Jteporf  to  Ou  WirmA  ^^^y. 

X.  Bnnow^  Aw  and  CImb,  Oxfonl,  1871}  Mtaff  ^ 
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at  ITnivmiijf  ofCamMdgt,  1874;  TtenltM  Stporijf  OipU  Str- 
VIM  C&KminimuTM,  1$7«.  Pbmodioali.— Jfiiirf,  Ho.  1,  187$, 
"FU1oMp&7  «t  Oxford,'  Uuk  PattUtfn,  B.D.;  Iftrtnffktlv 
Jlmrw,  Jons  2675,  "TIm  Enmination  SyaUm  at  th«  UniTanitiM, ' 
A.  H.  8«JM  ;  ConUmporaiv  BsgUw,  A^fU.  1878,  "Idla  Fellov- 
■hitM,"  H.  Sidgwuk,  ftnd  KoT«inbar  1877,  "TIm  QvilaamM  £x- 
ftinuistion  Soheme  la  nUtion  to  Saianeei  tnd  to  I^ngtuMi,"  AI«z. 


BaiD,  LLI>.;  IfimtUmth  Cnduty,  April  1878,  "Th«  Good  and 
EtU  of  ExamiutioB,"  Cuon  Burr;  QuarOrtf  Journal  tf  Biv- 
Mfim,  April  and  Jolj  1873,  "On  tbo  LMTinf  IxaminatioM of 
PniMia,"  br  W.  C.  Parrj  \UaemiU«»'»  2fagatim$,  Jaaa  1877,  "  Oa 
G^rmui  SohooU,"  W.  C.  P^nj,  and  UanK  1878,  "0«nnao  TUwa 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  *         (H.  LA.) 

EXAKCH  (iiofx^  '  penon  pr  l«uler),  &  title  that 
has  been  coaferred  at  diffenDt  periodB  od  certain  chief 
oEGcen  'or  gorernon,  both  io  lecolar  aud  eccleaiastical 
mattert.  Of  theee,  the  moet  important  were  the  exarcha 
of  Rarenns,  the  fint  of  whom  was  appointed  by  Jni- 
tiaian,  emperor  of  the  Eait,  oa  goreraor  of  the  middle 
part  of  Ital7,  which  waa  made  a  proTiDoe  of  the  Eaatera 
empire  after  Naraea  had  entirelj  anbdned  the  Qotba  and 
their  alliea  in  Italjr,  552-554  i.d.  EaTenna,  with  the 
whole  exarchate,  waa  conquered  b^  Aatolpbw,  king  of  the 
Lombarda,  in  the  year  752;  bat  three  yeara  later  it  waa 
taken  by  Fepin,  king  of  the  Franka,  who  bestowed  it  oD 
the  pope  (Stephen  IIL),-from  which  time  Bavenna  and 
iti  territory  remained  nnited  to  the  papal  dominioua.  The 
exarch  of  a  dioceee  wae  anciently  tfae  aame  as  primate. 
Thia  dignity  waa  intermediate  between  the  patriarchal  and 
the  metropolitan,  the  name  patriarch  being  giren  only  to 
the  heads  of  the  more  important  diocasea.  Metropolitans 
are  also  eometimea  oalled  exarchs,  but  apparently  not  in  a 
technical  aenae.  Exarch  ia  used,  in  the  eccleeiastical 
antfc[iutiea  of  the  Eastern  Chnrch,  for  a  general  or  superior 
DTer  SBTeral  monaateriea,  and  ia  also  applied  to  certain 
Kclesiuttcs  deputed  by  the  patriarch  of  Conatantinople  to 
BoUect  the'  tribute  payable  by  the  church  to  the  Turkish 
Government  In  tile  modem  Greek  Church,  an  exarch  ia 
a  deputy,  or  legato  a  lea*rt,  of  tiie  patriarch,  whoae  office 
it  IS  to  visit  dia  el«rgy  and  ehordui  in  tba  prorineea 
kUotted  him. 

EXCAMBIOK,  or  Exchakob.  Ezeambion  (a  word  con- 
nected with  a  large  class  of  Low  Latin  and  Komance  forms, 
inch  aa  cambium,  eoncambinm,  aoambiam*  from  LaUn 
xifn&iVtf,  and  Greek  tr^^nv  or  Kaftrruv,  to  bend,  turn,  or 
told)  means  in  Scotch  law  the  exchange  of  one  heritable 
■object  for  another.  Ita  meaning  ia  extended  by  Lord 
Stair  {l»tt.,  L  li,  1)  to  erery  case  of  exchange  or  barter, 
the  permvtatio  or  innominate  contract  (Datur  rei  ut 
vieissim  ret  delnr)  of  the  ciril  htw,  about  which  a  fierce 
EontroTeray  raged  between  the  Procnlian  and  Sabinian 
ichools,  aa  to  whether  it  waa  traly  a  sale  or  a  separata 
sontract  Both  eohoola  need  to  qnote  the  womls  of 
Somer,  "  And  thence^  too,  wine  was  got  by  the  long- 
haired Achieans,  some  bartering  it  for  bronze,  and  othere 
ihe  glistening  steel,  aonu  Mdea^  and  scHne  the  eom  them- 
lelvee,  and  some  again  akTea.*  This  Etuman  ooatraet  waa 
lot  constituted  by  consent,  but  by  a  formal  itipulation ; 
t  did  not  pass  the  property  of  moTableo^  if  tha  teller  had 
lot  a  title ;  and  it  waa  liable  to  ba  reocinded  oa  proof  of 
[teat  ineqiulity.  In  each  of  theae  featnrea  it  haa  been 
nodified  )>y  the  modem  law  oi  moet  Earopeau  states. 
Srskine  says  {Init.,  iii.  3,  13),  *'  This  doctrine  (of  property 
lot  passing  apart  from  title)  may  ba  equitable  if  directed 
»nly  against  the, party  himself  and  hia  h«r;  bat  there 
ould  ba  little  aaenrity  in  the  commerce  of  moraUea^f  it 
rare  extended  against  a  aingular  snooessM'  who  bad  ioaa 
Ida  bought  tha  anlgeet  from  the  puty  after  the  exchange." 
.n  other  points,  nub  aatiuriak  of  aaubject  being  destroyed, 
ir  the  remediea  on  breach  of  eontraet,  permutation  moT- 
.Ues  falls  under  the  sobie  nies  as  sale.  The  feudal 
awyers  amused  tbofflserres  by  diacnaiintc  what  aame 


ahohld  be  giT«u  to  a  emtract  in  which  the  conaidbrafion 
eonsiatad  partly  of  sumey.  They  colled  it  sale  where 
suy'or  pan  in  prttio  piam  in  m  ptrvtutata.  In-tbe  more 
limited  sense  of  the  exchange  of  heritable  subjoeU,  thia 
contract  receiTed  from  the  feudal  law  some  adrantdgoe  cot 
giTen  to  fait.  Thus,  tiie  burdeneome  right  of  the  superior 
called  protivuM,  or  pre-emption,  did  not  apply  to  ex- 
cambions.  Tha  dtewioMtt  or  town  councils,  of  the 
imperial  munieipia  were  allowed  to  excamb,  although  they 
could  not  sell,  the  town-lands;  and  so  with  regard  to 
chnrch  lands,  tiie /utuiui  dotalia^  and  other  aubjecta  partly 
withdrawn  from  commerce,  eicembions,  but  not  salea, 
were  permitted.  Sovereigne,  too,  were  allowed  to  excamb 
part*  of  the  royal  domain,  although,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  Seotch  annexation  and  dissolution  statutes  of  the  16tb 
century,  it  required  special  authority  to  feu  or  alienste 
such  subjects.  The  modem  Scotch  cxcambion  may  eonaist 
in  the  exchange  of  any  heritable  eubjects  whateTer,  t.ff., 
a  patronage  or,  what  often  occurs,  a  portion  of  a  glebe  for 
serritada  The  older  form  of  an  exeambion  was  in  separata 
diapoaitione  by  each  "  eopermntant,"  as  Pothier  ealla  him, 
in  faTour  of  the  other,  or  sometimes  mutual  charters,  each 
party  becoming  in  turn  Tassal  and  superior.  And 
according  to  the  Lfsf*a  Burgorvm,  e.  SS,  where  lands  or 
houses  in  burgh  were  exchanged,  the  form  of  delivering 
aaaina  consisted  in  the  aprriio  and  dautio  of  the  door,  or 
the  passing  out  and  in  of  the  parties  reepecttrely,  each  of 
whom  gare  two  pennies  {duo  Aummi)  to  the  ballia  But 
this  early  f<Min  was  soon  superseded  by  one  contract  of 
ezeambion  (originally  drawn  by  Qilmonr  and  Kiabet,  end 
preeenred  in  the  MS.  Style  Book  of  Bain  of  Fitcarly)  con- 
taining both  diapoaitiona,  and  proceeding  generally  on  the 
narratire  that  the  pareele  of  lend  excambed  lie  remote  from 
or  at  leeat  discontiguous  to  the  mansion-house  or  the 
principal  eetate,  and,  being  interaected  by  the  lands  of  the 
other  party,  form  a  run-rig  poasesaion.  Thia  contract 
gires  to  each  party  a  sufficient  narrative  of  hit  own  title  to 
the  lands  he  is  disponing,  and  it  prorides,  slthough  the 
law  implies  thia  in  every  express  exeambion,  that  on 
eviction  the  contract  and  sosine  shall  be  void  and  null,  and 
that  immediate  "  recurrency  "  or  repress  be  given  firm 
nanu  to  the  lande  which  were  excambed  by  the  party 
evicted.  Such  real  warrandice,  oa  it  is  called,  affects  ex- 
cambed land  in  the  hands  of  singular  successors  who  have 
purchased  bona  jiAty  and  hence  it  is  often  provided  that 
notice  of  any  action  of  eviction  shall  be  given  to  the 
excamber  or  his  hetts.  This  exceptional  severity  reminds 
one  of  the  civil  law  which  distinguished  between  sale, 
where  delivery  of  possession  with  warrandice  againat  evic- 
tion was  sufficient  performance  1^  the  aeller,  and  exdiange, 
where  an  absolute  titie  of  property  moat  be  given.  Writ- 
ing, however,  is  not,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  euential  to  aa 
exeambion.  Chiefly  in  favour  tA  the  daw  of  oottara  and 
small  feoara,  and  for  eonvenienee  in  afaraighteaing  marches, 
die  law  wiU  consider  the  moet  informal  memoranda,  an  { 
even  a  verbal  agreement*  if  aapportcd  by  the  subsequent 
poaseauon.  The  power  to  enamb  was  gradually  conferred 
on  entailed  proprietors.  The  Montgomery  Act,  which  was 
paased  in  1 770,  to  facilitate  agricultural  improvements,  pe^ 
mitted  50  acrea  arable  and  100  acres  not  fit  for  the  plough 
to  be  excambed.  This  waa  enlarged  by  the  Rosebery  Act 
in  1836,  nnder  which  ona^onrth  of  an  entailed  estate,  not 
inelnding  the  manaion-honse,  home  farm,  and  policies, 
might  be  excambed,  provided  tha  heirs  took  no  higher 
graasum  than  X300.  The  power  was  applied  to  the  whole 
eateta  1^  the  Rntharfntd  Act  of  1848,  and  the  necessary 
eonaenta  of  snbatitata  hura  are  now  regulated,  by  the 
&tatt  Amendment  Act  of  ISTff.  ^  . 

^mAoii^  in  English  law,o^|^^|§i^f^(^adt@a 
grant  jii.  equal  intereata^  uie  ona  in  oonaidoiationCof  the 
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other.  Thb  peenliarides  of  thii  Terjr  andeot  cMnmmi  Uw 
conmtiice  or  asmruica  were— (1)  eqiulity  of  eetataa,  not 
in  Tuua  or  in  subject  matter,  but  in  legal  right  of  ovner^ 
-ship ;  (2)  the  uae  of  the  word  exchange  TMwam&MMn,  €.ff.,  in 
DmieBdsybook,  hancternmeambimitSmgo,  Ac);  (3)  that, 
though  formal  deUvery  of  aeisin  waa  not  reqaired,  posseaaioo 
or  entry  was  required  to  complete  the  transaction  hy  mak- 
ing it  notorious ;  (4)  that,  in  the  case  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
menta,  and  where  the  lands  lay  in  dififerent  connties,  a  deed 
was  regoired ;  (6)  an  implied  condition  of  re-entry  on  the 
lands  cc  him  whose  title  failed  (Coke  on  Littleton,  60  a  ; 
BlaAstone  hy  Sweet,  iL  p.  323),  the  liability  to  r»«ntry 
afEscting  an  alienee  bat  tlw  right  to  re-enter  being  per- 
NDil  to  the  exchanger  and  his  heirs.  This  condition,  how- 
erer,  did  net  long  sarrire  the  statute  Qttia  emjAont ;  and 
exchanges  are  now  generally  effected  by  mutual  conveyances 
with  the  usual  cotenants  for  title,  wldch  the  Act  8  and  9 
Vict.  e.  106  declares  not  to  imply  any  condition,  whether 
the  word  "  exchange  "  be  used  in  the  teUatum  or  not.  Ex- 
changes are  also  very  frequently  made,  by  order  of  the  in* 
closure  commissioners,  under  the  Tarions  Acts  of  I^rliament 
for  the  incloQire,  exchange,  and  improrement  of  lands,  from 
6  and  9  Tict.  c.  118  to  31  and  32  VicL  c  89  (see  Cooke 
On  lndo»Mrt$).  In  these  cases,  the  property  taken  ie  simply 
impressed  with  the  title  of  the  property  given  in  exchange. 
So  also  statutoiy  exchanges  are  made  under  the  A^ets 
for  the  Sale  and  Exchange  of  C!haiity  Estatea,  the  Chari- 
table Trust  Acts,  from  16  and  17  Tict.  c.  137  to  33  and 
S3  ^ct  c  110,  which  DOW  apply  to  Boman  Gatholio 
charities,  formerly  nnder  23  and  24  Vict  &  134.  There 
are  also  statutes  enabling  ecclesiastical  corporati<ms  to  ex- 
ehang^,  with  the  approral  of  the  church  estate  cnnmis- 
ttoners.  Powers  of  exchange  are  generally  given  to  tmsteas 
under  English  settlements,  and  these  areemeised  by  rero- 
oation  of  the  original  uses  and  appointment  of  new  uses,  aD 
andUaiy  powers  being  ^ren  by  implication  undor  23  and 
£4  Vict  e.  146  (see  Davidson's  Pra^dmtt  m  ComwyuneHijir, 
ToiliL  ii.,  iii,  and  v.). 

In  what  may  be  called  international  ewveyancin^  the 
exchange  of  territories  is  accompUshed  \ij  treaties,  of 
whidi  then  is  no  fixed  style.  A  well-known  example  is 
Art  XII.  of-  the  Treaty  of  Kimegnen,  "Lai  terras  »- 
dav^  seront  exchange  centre  d'antrea  qui  se  tronveront 
pins  prochss  et  h  la  biens^ance^"  fta  Thn  Italian  dudiiss 
And  islands  have  very  frequently  been  exchanged.  Thua^ 
in  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1730,  Philip  T.  exehanged  a 
reverdooary  tide  to  ffici^  for  »  levetsiMiary  title  to 
Sardinia.  Uw  exchange  of  priaMien  in  war  is  often 
rognbtad  \j  docomento  called  earteli^  which  ^tecify  e 
certain  agrasd  on  Talne  for  eadi  rank  ^  prisonsn.  The 
Inuisferettce  of  jwisoners  is  often  auriai  ont  h^y  cartel 
ahipB,  which,  thoa^  prohibited  from  oaiiyiiv  cargo  or 
passengers,  are 'entitled  to  certain  privilsgw.  It  was  in 
this  17di  eentary  that  this  practice  (which'  seems  to  have 
bem  onknown  to  Orotius)  superseded  the  Mm  one 
imnsom  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

8m  Wbwtm's  £hmmtt  »f  InUmatioimi  Ubo,  I«wTenoe*s  edi- 
Uon.  p.  SM,  ind  App.  A.  in  SoUnwn's  AAm.  Sip.,  vol.  Ui  The 
nilj  law  of  militaiT  sxchufa  wfU  be  foand  diaeoMad  by  Alberictu 
OntUiibDS  Jnnitat,  cap.  zvL,  "Da  perqataldoDfbea etUbers* 
HsBibaL''  (W.  C  B.) 

.  EZCHANOE.  Theiyrtanby  wUeheommereislnBtioiw 
disdiaige  th^  debts  to  each  ouer  has  bsm  termed  "Ex- 
change,"  or  the  Exchanges."  It  has  been  subject  of  mneh 
study  both  by  merchants  tmd  bankets  whahave  todaal  with 
its  phenomena  in  the  course  of  bosinass,  and  economists 
deurons  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  ex- 
plain the  laws  or  method  of  their  operation.  In  rude  times 
the  people  of  neighbouring  conntriea  brought  their  stajde  or 
anrpbu  prodnoe  to  common  faira^  when  one  kind  of  goods 


was  Tslus'l  and  bartered  for  ani^r;  andthedcolmbrn^ 
a  littls  gold  and  silver  with  them  to  settle  UmimI 
halancea.    But  thiS|  though  a  rough  type  of  inteniliid 
trade  still,  ia  a  wfaollj  duatent  affair  from  moden  as- 
merce,wiUi  its  transactors m\iltipliedamillionfold,adcit- 
ducting  their  tnnsactiona  far  ^wt  in  widely  distant  wa> 
triea.  H<HKj  itself  doea  little  to  obviate  the  difficoltia 
arising  from  this  multiplicity  of  crossing  and  rKtos^ 
currents;  and  whoever,  therefore,  was  the  first  intrpduot 
of  the  idea  of  *'  Exchange  "  is  entitled  to  a  high  pW  ii 
the  etmimercial  annals  of  the  worid — whether  itvulla 
stranger  menti<med  by  Isoeratea,  who  came  to  A&eni  vhb 
some  ca^oee  trf  com,  and  gave  an  order  on  a  town  on  tlu 
Enxine  when  mMiey  was  owing  to  him,  with  recunne « 
an  Athenian  merehant  in  the  event  of  iha  order  being  d» 
honoured;  or  Cicero,  in  paying  f«  the  atndieaof  lu  k 
at  Athens  by  an  assignment  from  a  creditor  in  Boase 
his  debtor  in  the  Greek  city ;  or  the  pope,  whrae  lodif 
merchants  of  Siena  and  Flmnce  drew  upon  HuiylQ, 
or  raQier  on  the  prelatea  and  abbots  of  England,  vid  mm 
English  merdianta  as  remitters,  for  the  expenses  d  itfot 
ing  Manfred,  king  of  BieOy,  in  which  act  of  depo^ 
Henty  was  an  interested  and  obligant  par^— thna  nced^ 
ing  in  these  variona  cases  the  difficnlty  and  risk  of  tn» 
porting  coin.    The  idea,  wherever  int  ezemidified,  n 
too  good  to  be  lost.    It  was  eariy  devek^ped  into  a  ijto 
m  Yemce,  later  in  Amsterdsm,  and  ia  now  of  worii-tilt 
applieatitm. 

It  is  well  to  obser^  first,  what  is  exchanged— v^ci 
oommoditiee  exported  and  sold  from  one  place  or  coutij 
to  anottwr,  debta  hereby  owing,  interest,  profits  of  apiiil 
invested  abroad,  foreign  loans  and  submdies,  frei^ta,bul' 
Ing  and  other  commisaions,  expenses  of  foreign  naim 
or  travel,  and,  in  short,  claims  of  payment  of  ever?  M 
on  one  pert,  heving  their  nlative  obligations  of  remiUus 
on  the  other,  and  originally  denominated,  as  the  codmb 
at  the  occaaion  may  have  been,  in  the  money  eithu  of 
places  from  which  the  daims  proceed  or  of  thoB«  *kn 
they  an  payable.   Secondly,  the  means  must  be  wKltd 
hj  whiek  the  exchange  is  effected— pieces  of  paper,  besi^ 
expreaa  calculation  to  secnn  what  is  exactly  due  bitns 
debtor  and  creditor.   A  bill  of  exchange  ia  an  oiderton 
for  a  specified  and  deflnito  sum,  in  faronr  of  a  pem  vi* 
is  the  buyer  and  becomes  the  *'  remittor  "  of  the  ads. 
npon  a  third  person,  ths  "dnwes,"  who  is  indebted  h 
this  sum  to  the  dnwer,  and  on  preeentation  of  the 
becomes  the  **  acceptor."  The  pwson  (w  company  in  vlos 
favour  the  order  la  drawn  m^  pass  it  into  other 
and  these,  1^  writing  their  namea  on  the  back, 
**  indorsers."  On  much  the  same  modal  Aere  an  "i^ 
and  "foreign*  bills  irf  exchaags.   Tb»  whole  ayiW' 
endunge  has  its  fonndatioa  in  the  drawing  <tf  the 
<m  tiie  debtor;  for,  as  in  every  country  then  snv 
ersdften  and  debton  of  other  sooalriaB,  tim  dsbten««> 
to  thdr  advantage  to  take  up  the  dr^  of  tiw  eiedit0> 
wder  to  avoid  direct  nmittaness  In  cash. 

Intend  exdianga  ia  simpler  in  ehanstor  and  mntm 
oompnbsnded  than  fonign  exchange,  hut  in  reaK^pa^ 
the  Bsme  phenomena  and  the  same  sequence  of  csm*^ 
effect  as  the  tiJisr,  so  &r  u  the  drettmstancei  « *4 
oountry  allew  these  to  some  into  opsntion. 

Mr  M-CttUoch.  in  the  article  en  "ExdMBga"  ajf^ 
editions  of  the  present  work,  gave  a  hailiar  expwD"' 
inland  exchang^  which  it  wouU  be  dlttevlt  to  'mpen' 

"  If  ths  debts  ndproeally  du  by  Loodea  and  Ok«o«  ^ 
whotlwr  thar  utoont  to  £100,000.  £500.000,  oranj  othrB^ 
thay  may  U  disidtirged  witlwut  the  intarraetion  af  bobQ. 
tha  prioa  of  UlU  of  axchsnga  wiU  b»  *  at  Far;*  tha^ii,  >«■  ^ 
XlOO  or  £1000  in  GhtguW  vUl^nhaaa  a  ibUI  ft* 

£1000  payabU  in  ^vdmiemiW^Q^L^ 
not  mam^  Indsb^liMuT^ii^^aBl^^ 
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oomMd  to  An  dtgr  lAldi  hu  tht  grMtMfe  aunbar  of  mymtnti  fa 
Mk^  «d  Mdnetd  to  fUt  whieh  hu  tht  fmrt.  If  Qlugow  om 
iMidon  £100,000,  vUbt  the  Ltttor  onlj  own  th«  foim«r  <B0,0OO,  . 
t  to  dear,  InMmnioli  m  Okagow  bu  «  krgar  ram  to  rsmlt  to  London  ' 
hm  XMdon  hw  to  mult  to  OU^gow,  that  tba  prira  of  liOla  on 
jondon  will  riia  to  ffluwfnr  btewm  of  tlu  toar— aid  danund,  nnd 
Wt  tk«  prioa  of  bUbi  on  Ola^w  vUl  toll  to  Londra  tMoanao  of  tha 
limiDialiad  damud.  *  A  Urgor  ram  vonld  eonaeqnantlj  ba  nqoirad 

0  diwluTgo  «  dabt  itu  hj  Otouraw  to  London,  and  a  laaa  nun  to 
isobargv  ut  aquol  dabt  mu  br  tkahttar  to  tha  formar ;  at,  wUob 

1  the  ituM  thJoib  ikm  •nbnu*  wmld  bo  im/uiom  ^^London,  and 
fat'iul  QIaagm.  BOk  oa  London  mold  aeU  to  Olaagow  at  a 
mni'tim,  and  UOa  on  CHov>w  wonld  mU  to  London  at  n  tfit- 
mint/  tho  {nBtomtoOooMMnbitogotudtotht  dtoeetut'to 
bo  othw. 

"  On  tko  H|ipMftbB  fhit  tin  bduoo  of  AO.000,  dM  bf  Olaagow, 
apnaaaatlw  ndttago  on  Lndon  onf  jwr  ami.,  ft  amaui,  atflrat 
«ht,  that  tt  wOt  east  Gtoagow  £101,000  to  diaduu^  bar  dabt  of 
nO0,000  dna  to  London ;  and  tlut,  on  tha  oOkar  band,  £80,100 
ronld  ba  mMdbmt  to  dtoebMga  Uio  dobt  vt  London  to  Gtoagow. 
tat  nmr  Uttb  oaufdrntkA  wffl  mtto  to  abow  4u»tbto  wonld 
ot  ba  tho  oaaiL  Kxohango  twnaoottona  oannot  taka  plaoa  botwaan 
iiferant  dtiao  util  dabton  and  enditora  of  tha  ona  raaida  to  tha 
th«r.  And  bauoo,  whan  tha  azoltego  baoama  anfavonrabla  to 
ttoanv,  tha  Mominm  paid  b;  Ito  mmhanta  tw  bUto  on  London 
>»a3d  not  go  Into  tho  teokato  of  titdr  oodtton  to  tiw  tottor,  bnt 
ito  fhoao  a  Utalr  naig^Ibonn  to  Okagov  to  whom  London  wm  to- 
abted,  and  from  whom  tha  bills  wtra  pnrebaaed.  Tha  toaa  to 
tla^w  wonld,  th  art  fore,  ba  limited  to  ua  orMtiuM  paid  on  ib* 
alone*  of  £10,000.  Thni^  aopposiiig  that  A  of  Qtoi^^ir  owaa  I> 
[  Xiondon  £100,000,  and  that  u  of  London  omo  B  of  Cnawow 
00,000.  A  wtU  wtoB  £91.000fornbmor  ordaronOtopoT 
I  £90,000.  In  thti  war  tha  £00,000  of  London  dabt  at  Qlawow 
onld  ba  olaand  oB, — tha  praminm,  whieh  ia  loot  hj  tba  debtor 
I  London  to  OUogow,  batog  gained  bj  ito  oraditor  m  tho  nana 
koo.  If  tho  btmnaaa  bad  mm  tnaaietad  to  London,  0,  with 
S9,100,  would  hoTa  pnrebooad  of  D  a  bOl  for  £M,000,  parabto  bj 
. ;  80  that,  to  this  Mae,  the  gato  wonld  hare  tollan  to  toa  Aara 
I  th*  dobbff  0,  and  tha  loei  to  that  th*  cnditor  D,  both  oi 
ondon.  Tk»  onnptoxl^  of  real  traniaationa  doea  not  affaot  the 
Anoiplao  on  lAIah  ftaj  are  'fonndod.  And  whatarer  maj  ba  the 
nmmt  of  iho  dobto  taotonwallj  dna  bj  different  ptooaa,  the  mdj 
laadvantag*  nndar  wUeh  anj  of  them  ooold  ba  ptoood  Of  a  toh  of 
10  oxcbange  wonld  be  tite  nnoToidaldo  am  of  Vartog  fho  onanae 
ramitttogtheWtoMf  ofdobt 

**  Tho  wtmtM  of  tnnndtUag  Bioaey  from  ou  ptoao  to  another 
mito  Oa  flnotnatiai  to  tho  ozehaiuo  botwoen  Oan.  If  SOa. 
iQload  to  eoTar  the  npenaa  and  riak  attending  tha  tianamiaaltm  at 
lOO  from  Gla^EQW  to  London,  it  wonld  ba  mdifferent  to  a  mar- 
hnnt,  to  the  omt  of  the  axohaage  beoomlng  nntoTomnUe  to  th* 
Bcmar,  whether  hapaM  one  par  eant  premium  tor  a  bOl  on  London, 
r  nmlttod  monaj  dfaoot  to  thatottar.  If  the  praminm  wera  kaa 
hmn  one  per  oant.  It  wonld  b*  olaarlyUa  totarast  to  nuke  hla  paj- 
i«nta  hj  maana  <^  bflla  rather  than  remittaneea  ;  and  that  it 
inld  not  ozeead  one  par  eant.  la  obrlon^  for  9vnj  todiTidnal  wonU 
ither  diraotly  ramit  money  than  Inonr  an  anniaaaao nr  expease 
rpurehaaing  Ulla  on  London  at  a  graator  vrantom  uan  wonld 
(ffiee  to  corer  the  ezpanaa  of  a  mcnoj  remntuwa.  If,  owtog  to 
lO  badneai  of  roads,  distnrbaneaa  to  the  oouxtrj',  or  anj  ouar 
mse,  tho  axpanaa  of  remitUng  monej  from  Qlai^w  to  London  w«e 
lAroaaad,  the  differano*  in  the  rate  of  excbuge  between  titam 
^^t  atoo  ba  proportionallT  inenaaad.  Bnt  to  ererr  oaaa  tho 
rtont  to  which  thu  dUEwenoo  eoald  attato  wonld  be  Bmited  "bj, 
id  eonld  not  tor  any  oonridanbk  period  asond,  Bit  ooat  of 
mitting  eaih. 

■*  BzcAange  tnuuactlona  beoome  more  complex  whan  one  ptoco, 
in  often  toe  eaaa,  dieohnsea  ite  debta  to  another  by  maana  tn  billa 
««rn  on  a  third  ptoe*.  Tnoa,  Jhoogh  London  ahovldove  nothing 
Olaagow,  yet  u  Olaagow  b«  indabted  to  London,  London  to 
nncheatar,  and  Hanehoter  to  GUaf^,  the  tottor  nuT  whoUr  or 
rtifcUy  diseharg*  her  debt  to  London  ij  ramitting  Ull*  on  ltan< 
««t*r.  Bbe  may  wholly  diacharge  it,  provided  tha  dabt  dna  to  her 
'  Van  cheater  exceed  or  lacqnal  to  the  debt  dnol^  her  to  LondoB. 
,  bowaver.  It  ba  not  aonal  to  the  Utter,  Ola^w  will  either  hare 
nmit  money  to  Lonnon  to  pay  the  balance  of  debt,  or  bills  on 
Bfto  other  place  indebted  to  her. 

'*  TranaactioDB  in  inland  billa  al  exchange  are  almoat  entirely  con- 
.otod  b/  banhen,  who  charge  a  eertaia  rate  par  eant.  for  tbeb 
>iibl*,  and  who,  by  meana  of  their  credit  aod  eonnexiona,  ire  able, 
mil  occaaionB,  to  anppty  th*  donanda  of  their  nutonere.  Bilk 
linden  drawn  In  sdinhnrgb  and  Qlugow  ware  formerly  made 
yablo  at  forty  daya'  date,  whieh  waa  aqnivalent  to  « pmnium 
kbont  I  per  cent ;  bnt,  owtog  to  the  greatar  facility  of  com- 
mieatioo.  thie pnmnim  is  now  redoced  to  twanty  dayb  iotereat, 
to  abont  i  per  cent    Bltla  for  renittisg  the  rarcDoe  from  Scot- 
id  nr*  n'>w  drawn  at  thirty  days ;  ptonooaly  to  ISlt  thay  wan 
nvaatuaty  daya" 
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Hm  ooBt  of  rttBtttaiKW  £»m  Scotland  to  Loadon  has  ood> 
tuned  to  fall  dtuing  th*  lait  thirty  yeen.  Bills  on  rOTom* 
account  am  nov  drawn  at  etoron  daTo,  free  of  itanp,  and 
bankers'  drafto  at  seveD  days,  or  at  a  charge  of  3s.  per  £100 
np  to  XSOO,  6a  for  all  eums  between  XSOO  and  £900,  and 
la  additi(Miar  for  eTer;  ;£10b  aboTS  X600.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  the  liondon  bankers  remit  money,  paid  over  their 
eonntora  to^ay,  to  Scotland  and  other  puto  of  the  kingdom, 
(layable  at  par  to-morrow.  To  this  extent'  the  rate  of  ex- 
change u  still  adverse  to  Edinbtirgh  and  Qlasgow,  and  in 
favotir  of  London.  In  like  manner  the  holder  of  a  bill  of 
exchange  in  Edinbnrgh  or  Otosgow  npon  London  fin<to 
himself  in  a  somewhat  bettet  positicm  than  the  holder  of  a 
bill  in  London  npon  either  of  tbe  two  Sootfh  centres.  Yet  It 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  Scotland  and  in  faronr  of  England,  TIm.  balance 
of  nine  of  commodities  exchanged  between  the  two 
countries  is  in  favour  of  Scotland,  and  might  be  greatly  in 
her  faTour,  and  yet  the  rate  of  exehange  be  adverse;  so 
that  we  are  thus  early  admonished  that  the  imports  and 
exports  of  goods,  though  an  important,  are  not,  as  was 
long  supposed,  a  decisiTs  element  in  the  rato  lof  ezdia&ge. 
The  trsjismission  of  the  revenue  of  Scotland  (seven  or  eight 
millions  annually),  the  rental  of  owners  of  land  having 
their  chief  domicile  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  amount  of 
obligations  of  Seoteh  merchanto  made  payabto  in  Ii>ndott 
under  the  increasing  concentration  of  monetary  business, 
wonld  be  anfficient  to  counteract  die  effect  of  a  largO  balance 
of  trade  m  the  rate  of  exchange.  Hence  London  -bankers, 
in  taking  money  even  in  small  sums  payable  at  par  next 
day  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  an  simply  taldng  before- 
hand what  is  already  under  eonna  of  remittanc*,  and  re- 
ducing pro  totato  th*  balances  to  be  remitted  from  Scotland. 

The  relations  of  inland  exchange  just  stated  m  those  of 
a  country  when  the  money  is  nnifmrm*;  when  the  bank- 
notes of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  payable  «i  demand  in  tha 
commoB  imperial  standard  of  value,  as  th*  eottntrr  btnfc- 
notea  of  England  an  siaxDar^  exchangeable  for  gidd  or  for 
Bank  Of  fiigtond  note^  which  latter  are  ordm  1^  the  deB- 
T*ry  of  so  much  gold  in  tha  isms  dspaxtmant ;  ud  whan, 
wamtpunAjt  all  uland  Ulla  are  drawn  in  preoiMly  tha  aam* 
mouy.  The  drcnmataneas  are  thus  hi^ld/  fitvombl*  to 
an  ma  exehaag* ;,  and  itmaybaoowdiuiva^hdddiat  di* 
nsaror  the  uooetary  system,  whether  in  separate  ooostriaa 
within  themMlTOS  or  in  nationa  doady  related  by  fiim 
uercU  and  financial  tranaaetioiis  one  with  anoQier, 
appnaehes  to  thee*  conditional  tha  diffieultiaa  and  oacilla- 
tioM  of  flxchange,  inland  and  foTMgn,  irill  bt  rednced 
wiUiin  naimwer  limits. 

The  history  of  inland  exeliaoge  in  th*  three  kingdoma 
pieaento  abvndtfit  proofs  of  tiie  immediate  effect  of  money 
of  diflhring  vahua  in  disordering  the  exchangM,  or,  in 
other  word^  the  uniform  payment  of  their  debts  on*  to 
another.  In  the  early  days  of  Scptch  banking,  when  tha 
natural  limit  of  a  free  legal  issue  of  notes  waa  less  under- 
stood titan  it  soon  became,  aod  a  structure  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  reared  upon  tiiis  basis,  it  was  found  that 
bullion  had  to  be  raised  by  .constant  re-discounts  in 
LottdMi,  and  that  exchange,  in  tkcat,  became  iuprac 
ticablsL  Evan  within  the  aam*  town,  giren  two  kinds  of 
money  or  currency,  one  of  superior  value  to  suother,  a 
praminm  will  be  immediately  eetablUhed  in  favour  of 
th*  money  of  superior  value,  and  will  affect  every  traosao; 
tion,  however  small,  by  calculations  of  rate  of  exchange, 
as  was  long  illustrated  by  the  banco  of  Hauburs,  a  strict 
metallic  money  of  given  weight  and  fin*n«M,  in  ito  contoct 
with  the  worn  or  degraded  coins  of  various  minto  in  pre- 
railmg  circntotioo.  In  16S9,  when,  by  a  ^Scjl^ation  of 
Jamea  It.,  one  penny  was  addSjE'to  the  nominal  v^avf 
the  Irish  shiUing.  X108,  6b.  8d.  Iiuh  money  became  tq^tJ 
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to  onlj  £100  of  Britiah  money  in  the  nominal  par  ot  ez- 
chaoge  between  Qreat  BritUD  snd  Ireland,  or  a  difference 
of  8^  p3r  cenL  against  the  latter.  la  the  coarse  of  another 
ceotury  the  monetary  eystem  of  Ireland  and  Qreat  Britain 
bad  so  for  become  uniform  that  the  bank-notes  (rf  both 
countries  were  payable  on  demand  in  gold,  but  the  dilution 
of  standard  proclaimed  by  James  IL  was  atill  in  force.  In 
the  eight  years  prerioos  to  1797,  the  date  of  the  Bank 
RestriclioQ  Act  sospetiding  specie  payments,  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  London  and  Dnbhn  had  ranged  from  7^ 
to  9  per  cent,  being  from  $  below  to  )  per  ceuL  above  the 
par  of  exchange,  as  determined  by  the  actual  value  of  the 
Britieh  and  Irish  money.  The  banks  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  now  alike  free  to  issue  notes  without  legal  liability  to 
pay  them  in  gold  on  demand ;  and  in  1603  the  Bank  of  Ir»- 
hnd  had  increased  its  issues  from  .£621.917  to  £2,707,956, 
being  in  tha proportion  of  1  to  4  Sj  while  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land had  mcreaeed  its  imM  in  Uie  atme  period  from 
£9,161,843  to  £16,609,272,  or  in  th«  pr^ortion  only  of 
1  to  rs.  The  ntn  of  ezehanfe  wu  then  17  per  cent 
agunat  Dublin,  being  8)  per  cent  more  Um  the  normal 
par.  But  in  the  aeren  anbsequent  jears  tha  imiee  of  die 
Bank  of  Ireland  increased  at  Uie  rate  of  per  cent,  end 
the  iasuee  of  the  Bank  of  I^igland  at  the  rate  of  6  percent, 
while  the  country  bank  iasuea  «i  Ireland  wm  moA  dimin- 
ished in  nmoant,  and  those  of  En^nnd  were  largely 
increased.  During  this  period  the  cnrresfc  talei  of  ex- 
change became  more  faTonrable  to  Dnhlin.  The  inoonTer- 
tible  paper  currency  of  Ireland  had  increased,  bnt  it  had 
not  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  u  the  same 
kind  of  money  in  England.  The  manafaetnren  of  Ulater, 
at  once  disaffected  a^inst  the  Qoveniment  and  enncmd  at 
the  aneertain  value  of  the  bank  notes,  elnng  to  n  goU  vat- 
reocy ;  and  while  Dublin  was  under  a  diaconnt  of  8  per 
cent  in  its  exchange  with  London,  Belfast  was  commanding 
a  premium  of  3  per  cent  against  London,  ud  10  percent 
against  Dublin.* 

Apart,  however,  from  this  element  of  the  differing  stand- 
ards and  values  of  money,  which  comes  more  fully  into  view 
under  the  head  of  "  foreign  exchange,"  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  closely  the  description  of  inland  exchange  abovo 
quited  from  Mr  Tkl'Culloch  without  apprehending  many  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  operation,  which,  as  they 
are  sure  to  arise  in  exchange  transactions  under  all  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  too  soon  brought  into  formal  notice; 
such  as  (1)  that  the  rate  of  exchange  is  ruled  by  the  supply 
and  demand  of  bills  for  'the  time  being ;  (2)  when  in  any 
market  the  demand  for  bills  on  a  given  centre  is  greater 
than  the  supply,  the  deficiency  may  be  supplemented  by 
bills  on  other  centres  having  a  favourable  exchange  with  the 
given  centre — a  resource  which,  though  indirect,  receives 
much  extension  in  the  wide  theatre  of  the  commercial  world 
under  the  watchful  study  of  experts  in  bills;  (3)  the  i»vfit 
of  a  premium  and  the  loss  of  a  discount  on  bills  fall  within 
the  market  where  the  bill  is  drawn  or  sold,  the  drawee  or 
acceptor  having  the  definite  sum  on  tlie  bill  to  pay  in  either 
cue ,  (4)  exchange  between  one  country  or  one  centre  and 
another  ia  never  a  completed  or  perfectly  adjusted  procesa, 
but  a  constant  series  of  transactions,  reflecting  the  varying 
phases  of  claims  and  debts  as  they  mature;  and  (6)  the 
fl  ictuation  of  rates  of  exchange  is  effectnally  limited  by  the 

1  Th«  Bvaim  Tn^irr  and  RrpoH  of  1818  la  fuH  of  tnfBiiiMtioii 
aid  dUcuBiioa  m  to  tba  effact*  on  «ic1iaofr»  of  Iho  long  brcwh  In  out 
inOTiBUry  ■yrtem  during  ths  French  ReToIoHoBur  -Km,  wbkh  wUl 
•Imyi  be  liighljr  inilnicttvt,  bnt  on  which  It  voold  hare  ba  ont  <tf 
dsto  tA  dwell.  The  Sootcli  bsaka  do  not  appeir,  dnrioR  Uiat  trying 
parioil,  to  ^^xn  dapartod  from  the  nla  of  pajtng  tJieir  notaa  In  roM 
on  damtnd.  Tha  contrarr  laaaoD  mar  bava  baaa  ao  wall  tmpnsaad  on 
tham  bj  tha  axpcrianoa  of  tba  pravioui  rantnrj,  and  ao  wall  azplatmd 
bv  tlie  intcnnadiite  Iiutrnrtinaa  of  Adam  Smith,  whom.  mT  coorss, 
tha)  ««•  thi  fint  to  rati,  « to  z<uaa  tbeu  abiive  t.niptBlioii. 
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expense  of  transmitting  money,  that  is,  coin  ot  bnllin,-. 
a  principle  which,  though  sabjeet  to  partial  ezceptieui 
foreign  exchange,  is  an  nuderiyiog  and  potential  lav  gf  & 
whole  system. 

In  the  study  of  foreign  exchange  aome  anbinaMBt:: 
arises  from  the  twofold  character  of  the  action  aod  itin 
suits,  and  the  necessity  of  realizing  in  one  conceptioG  lii 
drawers  and  buyers  of  the  bills,  and  the  two  cMnbu 
to  which  their  transactions  apply.  It  tends  to  nn^lL^ 
the  matter  to  remember  that  what  is  ttvisseted  eilins 
London  or  Paris  expends  the  whole  effect,  for  parpsRir 
comprehension  at  least,  of  the  course  of  exchange  \iAvs. 
the  two  cities;  and  so  in  other  cases.  If  tiiedsUstlittia 
of  settlement  of  which  has  come^  of  Lutdon  to  hrii  k 
greater  than  the  debts  (rf  Paris  to  London,  the  mi^i. 
bills  on  Paris  in  Ltmdtm  will  be  less,  and  the  supply  of  Uli 
on  London  ia  Faria  will  be  greater  than  the  damandtiiuii 
are  only  different  foms  of  expressing  the  aanu  vAUrn. 
Them  nuqr  he  a  momentary  Tariation  in  the  rateofexduji 
in  tha  two  dtie^  bnt  es  soon  as  the  relation  of  sqi^tr 
dieoovered  the  variation  will dia^ear.  On  botlifi(kli& 
same  two  classss  of  p«ople,  drawos  and  TemittKi,in  u 
work,  only  the  party  in  stmiger  lorae  on  the  oes  ii  a 
weaker  foroe  on  the  odier,  and  at  both  ends  then  iidi 
same  though  converse  result  In  anycnema^An 
fore^  then  ii  a  eomplrte  representation  of  tin  Utin  i 
tidiaaga. 

To  a  drde  of  axdiange  fbnr  peiions  as  is  explabicd^ 
Ur  Mill,  are  alwaja  neceseary :  A,  say  of  En^and,  but- 
ported  English  goods  to  B^  say  in  IVance;  and  is  ei> 
that  B  maybe  saved  the  expense  and  risk  of  sending  1009 
to  A,  A  draws  a  bill  00  B  for  the  anm  due,  and  seu  itti 
his  neigbbonr  D  in  England,  in  order  that  he  may  mi  is 
instead  of  money  to  C  in  France,  from  whom  D  has  impciBii 
Pnndi  goods  of  exactly  equivalent  value,  and  who^  ot 
expiry  of  days  the  bill  has  to  run,  takes  it  to  his  nei^' 
B,  and  gets  nts  payment,  while  in  possession  of  the  biB 
has  his  discharge  from  A.  The  debt  on  bothsidviids 
paid  vrithont  the  tranamission  of  a  single  onnoe  of  |olii' 
silver. 

This  is  a  genuine  circle  of  foreign  exchange;  bntindi 
great  commerce  and  diversified  credltorehip  ud  debtod? 
of  the  world  Uie  process  is  freqoentlyofaveryoomj^^ 
Kot  only  all  the  exports  and  impcnts,  fronts,  sod  tiuit 
dues  round  the  glt^,  but  nearly  all  the  public  and  prinu 
outlays  which  one  country  expends  npon  another,  an fii^^ 
means  of  foreign  Ulls  of  radiange.  Mr  Goechen,  is  >  pi^ 
tieal  treatise  which  may  be  said  to  bring  up  ths  idsie/ 
exchange  to  the  preeent  time,'  examinee  the  varioni  ^ 
of  foreign  bills,  and  apecifiea  some  movements  of  eicbif 
which  could  faiudly  be  dreamed  of  save  by  profc^ 
men.    For  instance,  teas  shipped  frcnn  China  to  Ke*'*^ 
are  generally  paid  for  by  a  draft  of  the  ezpcrWS' 
London  merchant  for  account  of  the  American  mp^- 
The  exporter  in  China  is  p^ i<^  by  the  price  wbidi  ii  P"^ 
him  for  his  bill  00  London ;  and  the  London  ace^' 
looks  for  payment  to  the  importer  in  Kew  YoA.  1°^ 
East  Indies  thoee  who  ehip  produce  to  America  dn* 
London  and  not  on  New  York;  and  the  New  Oi^ 
cotton  exporter  to  Russia  draws  on  London  inttetd  i:'^ 
8t  Petersburg.    Hie  explanation  of  this  may  be  f^T 
that  Great  Britain  exports  more  in  mannfacturesandiu" 
to  China,  for  example,  than  she  imports  of  Chinewtta^ 
silk,  and  thus  leaves  a  balance  of  trade  due  to  her, 
the  Chinese  pay  by  transferring  their  claims  oa  'Sc 
to  their  London  creditors,  and  partly  from  the  g"** 
reputation  and  custom  of  the  Ijondon  banking  iitW'^ 
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thou  ot  New  York  or  St  Fetaraburg,  though  maoy  of  these 
niEtjr  be  no  leu  vaolthjr  thau  the  others,  or  uoiplf  from 
the  greater  eoDTonionce  of  a  biil  on  London.    In  propor- 
tion, hon-ever,  as  direct  trade  in  mutual  import  and  export 
of  goodi  is  established  between  two  countries,  dtroet  oz- 
change  followa.    Formerly  tlie  New  York  houses  drev, 
for  thair  shipments  of  tobacco  and  other  produce  to  Bremen, 
on  England  for  German  account.    Bat  now  since  German 
manufactures  and  products  have'been  making  progress  in 
the  New  World,  bills  of  exchange  aie  drawn  between  New 
York  and  Bremen,  and  Rio  Janeiro  and  Hamburg.  But 
the  merchants  of  Bombay  and  other  parts  of  India,  finding 
fow  purchasers  of  bills  on  Bremen,  still  draw  on  London 
for  German  account    These  indirect  exchanges  msy  be  re- 
garded as  examples  of  the  common  expedient  of  ntiltxing 
both  debts  and  credits  at  rarions  distant  points  in  redressing 
the  inequalitiea  of  direct  exchange ;  and,  also,  of  the 
advantage  of  London,  from  the  greater  extent  of  British 
commerce  and  the  greater  distribution  of  British  exports 
than  those  of  anj  other  country,  aa  the  centre  for  ultimate 
adjustments  and  clearings  of  this  kind.    But  Kr  Qoocben 
has  adduced  an  extenaire  class 'of  foreign  bills  still  more 
remarkable.    These  are  bills  "  technically  said  to  be  drawn 
in  blank,"  which  represent  no  actual  indebtedness  at  the 
period  of  drawing,  and  by  which  the  acceptor  does  not  pay 
hia  debt  to  the  drawer,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  drawer 
incurs  a  debt  to  the  acceptor.    }Ir  Goschen  admits  that 
they  approach  nearly  to  the  character  of  accommodation 
bills  in  the  home  trade,  might  be  eren  worse  abused,  and 
consequently  reqnire  to  be  discriminated.    In  many  cases 
anch  bills  have  a  function  of  public  utility, — aa,  for  example, 
where  the  imports  of  a  country  do  not  fall  into  the  same 
:  period  of  the  year  as  its  exports,  and  the  bBls  in  payment 
.  of  them  do  not  meet  each  oUier  in  the  ordinary  conrse.  In 
that  case,  the  importers  in  seeking  to  buy  biUa  on  foreign 
conntriee  would  not  find  them,  and  would  haTe  no  recourse 
but  to  remit  specie  in  payment  of  their  purchases  abroad 
In  like  manner  the  exporters  of  grain,  cotton,  and  other 
prodnce  might  draw  bills  for  their  ralue,  but  would  fiud 
the  bills  were  unsaleable,  and  would  have  to  order  the  gold, 
remitted  by  the  importen  a  few  months  before,  to  be  sent 
back  again.    In  this  situation  banking-houses  draw  "  in 
blank  '  on  banken  abroad,  selling  their  drafts  to  importers 
at  one  period  of  the  year  and  buying  the  bills  of  the 
exporters  at  another,  theiewitk  to  refund  the  bankers 
abroad  by  whom  their  drafts  hare  been  hononred.    The  case 
implies  a  raiainf  of  capital  in  anticipation  of  the  produce, 
bat  there  need  be  nothing  fictitious  either  in  its  manner  or 
character,  and  it  may  well  be  belisTed  to  be  the  case  of 
many  large  producing  countries  and  eolooiee.   In  the  deat- 
inp  of  f^gn  exchange  the  smsll  as  well  as  the  large  bills 
are  embrao^    With  the  piles  of  single  bille  for  many 
thonsanis  of  pounds  sterling,  from  snch  countries  as  China, 
India,  or  America,  are  oommingled  many  bills  of  small 
amonnti ;  vhila  fnw  all  parts  of  Europe  they  are  of  a 
still  more  uiseellaneoQa  character — biEs  iS  retail  as  well  as 
wboleaale  trade,  bills  of  Swedish  or  Norwegian  ahipmaators 
for  freights,  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  farmers  for  parcels  of 
eggs  and  butter,  of  Oermans  for  toys,  and  French  for  odd 
artidet  dt  Fana,  on  minor  agents,  shopkeepers,  milliners, 
and  otheta,  who  may  not  haTe  ctRue  in  the  course  of  their 
bnaineaa  within  the  mage  of  inland  exchanga 

The  derel<^ments  of  foreign  exchange  are  always  more 
or  leaa  modified  in  the  oourae  of  a  generation^  and  so  much 
aeenu  necessary  as  an  introdnotion  to  the  eseen^  subject 
itaalf,  and  in  particular  to  the  explaution  of  the  rate  of 
exchange,  how  \%  is  detenniaed,  and  what  in  a  general 
■ense  it  imports. 

Mr  M'Gnlloeh,  in  former  editions  of  this  worl^  treated 
foraign  •xehanga  under  thrn  hmde (1)  nomwof  «*• 
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change,  or  the  rate  of  exchange  established  between  two 
countries  on  a  strict  estimate  of  the  reapective  money,  or 
coins,  or  currencies,  in  which  the  TBlne  of  their  goods  are 
usually  denominated  and  exchunged;  (2)  real  emhange,  or 
the  efi'ect  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  bills  in  raising  the 
current  rate  al>oTe,  or  depressing  it  below,  the  mean  point 
or  equilibrium — nominal,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  an  equal  value 
from  which  there  is  constant  variation  by  other  elements 
acting  on  the  rale  of  exchange,  but  yet  of  radical  flxi^  and 
importance ;  and  (3)  computed  exehangt,  or,  in  reality,  the 
actual  conrse  of  exchange  as  determined  day  by  day  from 
the  combined  consideration  and  efTeets  of  the  other  two. 
While  this  division  was  appropriate  enough^  it  may  be  better 
hen  to  consider  still  mora  in  detail  the  variona  elements 
entering  into  the  Taluation  of  foreign  bills  or,  in  other 
words,  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange.  These  may  be  con- 
venientiy  embraced  under  the  foUowing  heads: — (1)  par 
of  exchange ;  (3)  supply  and  demand  of  bills ;  (3)  rate 
of  interest;  (1)  coat  of  specie  remittance;  to  which  may 
be  added,  what  is  always  implied,  (5)  correct  judgment  of 
the  force  and  duration  of  the  cause  or  eanses  affecting  the 
rate  of  exchange,  or  its  opposite,  panic 

1.  Without  some  common  medium  of  value  in  commercial 
countries,  bills  of  exchange  could  not  be  drawn  between  one 
and  another.  The  **  cash"  of  China  has  played  no  more  part 
in  the  foreign  exchanges  than  the  cowries  of  Africa ;  but 
since  a  mint  has  been  established  in  Japan,  from  which  gold 
pieces  are  issued  under  public  regulation  as  to  weight  and 
fineness,  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  awertoining  the  mone- 
tary equivalency,  at  Yokohama,  of  any  debt  due  by  Japan 
to  England,  or  met  verta.  -  The  nations  have  thus  found  a 
medium  of  exchange  in  bullion,  in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  both. 
In  countries  of  the  double  standard,  it  has  been  usual  to 
modify  the  law  by  liberty  of  contract  for  payment  in  one  of 
the  metals,  without  a-hich  liberty,  indeed,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  have  only  one  standard,  since  it  ia  certain  that  the 
debtor  will  altrays  chooee  to  pay  in  the  metal  that  has 
become  relatively  cheaper.  In  countries  where  SLtver  is  the 
sole  standard,  the  par  of  silver  to  gold  may  be  15  to  1,  or 
16  to  I,  as  law  or  custom  may  haTe  eatabliahed;  but  in 
foreign  exchange  the  par  of  direr  to  gold  cannot  be  fixed  at 
any  absolute  point  by  the  law  of  any  one  country,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  depreciation,  say  of  silver,  even  though  temporary, 
by  which  the  market  price  of  silver  togoldbeome  1/  to  l,a 
proportionate  addition  would  be  made  to  the  figures  of  the 
mint  or  former  enstomaiy  par,  and  this  new  sum  become 
practically  the  par  of  exchance  between  the  gold  currency  of 
England  or  California  and  the  wlver  dollan  of  Uexico  or 
rupees  of  India.  Thus,  having  gold  and  ailver  to  deal  with, 
it  is  always  possible,  whatever .  may  be  the  variety  and 
names  of  the  coins  of  difisrent  countries,  to  eetimate  the 
equivalents  of  the  one  to  tho  other  This  is  a  matter  dmply 
of  weight  and  assay  ;  and  the  ratio  thus  found  is  the  par 
of  exchange  between  one  country  and  another. 

Mr  irCulloch  seams  to  have  thonght  that  the  par  of  ex< 
change  should  properly  include,  not  only  equiTalent  weight 
and  purity  of  the  precious  metal^  but  tiieir  nlatire  cheap- 
ness or  deameas  in  given  places.  **11ms,*  he  says, 
"if,  because  of  the  expense  of  carriage,  Uw  Talne  of 
bullion  in  Onat  Britain  be  6  per  cent  greater  than  in  San 
Francisco,  100  ounces  of  pure  gold  in  latter  would  not 
be  worth  100  ounces  of  pure  gold  ia  London,  hut  0  per 
cent  less  ;  and  Ois  exchange  would  he  at  true  par  when 
bills  for  105  ounces  standard  bullion,  payable  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, sold  in  Ixtndon  for  100  onnoes."  Since  thia  has  not 
been  the  practice  in  determining  the  par  of  exchange  the 
25-30  of  Paris,  and  the  old  109  of  Newjforfc,  Jec,  with 

London  having  been  baaed  i°g^|t|^^  ^K^^O^tV?*^ 
weight!  of  pure  gold  for  pure  gold— a  quenum  u  si^^ewd 
which  the  following  eondderatiou  may  help  to  reeolvc. 
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The  5  per  cent.  clflimM  fiom  Hm  Fnnciico  in  fort  rdattre 
deuneM  U  gdd  in  London,  which  can  only  be  orereome 
hy  carrying  the  gnl  I  Imm  the  one  place  to  ti»  other ;  Imt 
it  would  bo  illogtca)  to  charge  in  a  bill  of  exchange  for  a 
transport  of  specie  which  it  is  the  eipreae  object  and  effect 
of  the  bill  to  Kuiwr-^e.  The  merchant  in  London  would 
be  CDtitlfd  to  wll  a  bill  on  San  Fraoc^eo  for  a  anin 
•qnal  to  1 00  ounces  ot  gtAd,  and  to  indnde  the  eoeta  of  mc- 
chaage,  if  any;  or  hi4  debtor  in  EMut  Frandaco  night  iHqra 
bdl  on  Limdon  fur  a  sun  atsrling  equal  W  100  onncea  of 
i  and  if  iIm  odutm  of  azchange  were  nwh  Aat  thta  bill 
cost  him  oily  99  ouncaa,  the  uwdunt  w  London  «o«)d 
yet  lum  no  reason  to  complain.  If  neither  of  thesa  owdeB 
of  sMtlement  wera  aTsdaUs,  Uia  debtor  m  San  Fimdiao 
woidd  have  to  amd  100  onncas  of  gcdd  to  London,  in  whidi 
ease  there  would  be  no  rate  of  exchange  in  qveation. 

But,  apart  from  tho  lam  tcIqb  of  bwliun  in  aoom  cmm 
tries  than  in  others  oiring  to  naameio  to  tho  miini  nr  nthnr 
eauiMb  than  is  n  eheapnsn  of  the  metallic  nmwy,  an  mil 
as  the  general  cnrrsM^  of  a  conatry,  which  operateadirectjy 
on  the  lata  of  exchange,  and  rsqairca  m  one  form  or  other 
the  leeognitioo  of  a  diflteaat  par  fiou  that  aitabliahsd 
nndsr  other  ctwditMUK  The  standard  may  be  tampered 
with;  the  alloy  may  be  inerened ;  the  wei^t  of  the  coins 
may  be  diminiahed  and  dimtniihed,  till,  U»  tho  T^irinah 
piastre^  they  beocmie  scarce  a  shadow  of  themselvea.  It  is 
obvions  that  inooTations  of  this  kind  oompel  a  rectification 
of  the  eitimated  par  of  cxcbanga  In  other  caaae  eoina  are 
leptimately  changed ;  and  these  nriationi^  in  so  fer  as  they 
anpenede  or  modify  coins  which  ontsred  into  the  par  eati 
raatot  are  bound  to  hare  a  new  /atiiu.  A  country  which 
allows  its  coinage  to  be  mnch  worn,  £laeed,  and  geoeralty 
li^t  in  wnght^  is  in  the  same  poiition  as  one  which  has 
dolibecately  lowered  iti  standard  of  raloe ,  fur  though  its 
light  coins,  when  sent  abroad,  which  they  are  not  to  be, 
oooat  for  no  more  than  they  wmgh,  there  ia  tiia  o&r  and 
more  serious  effect  that  they  may  hare  been  already  well 
weighed  at  home,  and  have  eo  raiaed  the  pricea  ot  the  goods 
of  tht  country  as  to  place  all  dealings  in  them  under  a  de- 
Inaion  at  to  Uieir  real  valuA  One  may  well  beliera^  how- 
ever,  that  this  is  a  form  ctf  monetary  oril  which  haa  now 
pauedaway.  There  will  always  be  somemore  or  leas  worn 
and  light  coins  in  a  metallic  ciroolation,  and  as  long  as 
these  are  limited  in  number,  and  circulate  in  tho  eonntry 
of  their  c(dDage' at  the  mint  i«ice,thcjdo  little  or  no  harm. 
There  is  a  much  more  ocmTenient  proccea  by  whidi  to 
chei^ien  the  numey  of  a  country  thu  any  form  of  debasing 
the  ccHuage^  nam^y,  to  dispenae  whdly  or  almoet  wholly 
with  metallic  money  in  faronr  of  an  iaoouTertible  paper 
corren^. 

When  a  country  is  impelled  to  iasne  paper  mon^  not 
payable  on  demand  in  gold  or  ailrer,  its  monetary  value 
slips  away  from  all  fixed  reckoning.  The  first  eflbcts  are 
■0  agreeable  as  naturally  to  lead  to  a  lugar  and  a  itilf 
larger  issue,  and  the  agreeable  ^acts  are  {ffolonged  until 
the  real  situation  begun  to  be  discloeed,  and,  finally,  de- 
raogement  has  spread  so  widely  on  all  sides  that  extrica- 
tion becomes  a  task  of  the  gravest  difficulty.  The  effects 
cTen  on  the  foreign  ezebangea  are  for  a  time  somewhat 
illusive:  There  being  no  more  need  for  gold  and  dlve^ 
nearly  the  whole  stock  of  bullion  passes  out,  and  like 
a  new  found  capital  gives  ample  power  of  purchase  abroad. 
The  importer,  finding  tlist  there  are  increaung  prices  for 
every  commodity  iu  the  paper  money,  goes  into  his  business 
with  new  heart  and  will.  The  premium,  which  has  early 
begun  to  be  established  on  foreign  bills,  aoon  becomes  so 
li,rge  that  the  exporter  imagiofla  that  he  can  make  a  fair 
profit  out  of  the  premium  on  hio  foreign  bill  alone,  though 
Id^re  mar  not  be  a  mtirgin  of  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of 
l-rofit  in  the  actual  *mdc  Supposing  ^ch  a  result  poBMbIa 


to  Uie  exportw.  it  ia  clear  that  he  makes  his  pnit 
out  of  his  netghbonr  the  importer,  who  has  to  bi^  his  bO^ 
and  conseqonttiy  to  pay  the  premiiiiiL   Both  cuoMt  ba 
right  in  Hieir  viewi^  and  in  pmnt  id  laet  both  an  umg 
until  thay  begui  to  nalimi  that  tta  ineoimrfflib  pipir 
dollar,  TonUe,  or  iorin  is  not  ao  laloaUs  and  hn  aot  fhi 
same  psrshasing  power  as  tha  nwtallie  MDsy,  or  as  tka 
paparnolm  Baiatained  ia  a  eoaatant  practical  eoaveitilHlitr. 
This  laet  h  damMitralad  within  the  country  itself  by  the 
more  or  lew  giadnal  and  aniform,  but  inevitaUe,  risa  (rf 
ptiooa  (tf  all  commoditiM^  and  of  bidlioii  aauwg  othen,  in 
tia»  new  correiKy.   It  ii  diaoovorad  vwt  culy  io 
ftmign  anhanga^BOt  onfy  ifnea  fteia  ii  Ukdytolesn 
axeeaa  of  importi  ovir  o^mti  whni  a  eonnby  k  m  As 
act  of  ^bsttdiBg  itaalf  <rf  ipaw,  bat  because  the  fordgM  liu 
tobeaarefid  to  gat  Oa  valno  of  kla  goods  orprodneauit 
tt  knowB  to  kin  iahia  mm  mauty;  and  any  inportiBt 
change  in  thanumnrof  a  eoanti7,thiinfore^oblaiiiiaihitp 
valnatioii  abroad.  Both  at  bona  and  ■broad  it  is  sooo  d» 
corand  ^  Oa  par  of  Otthaagik  as  fiomariy  MtaUiAid,  hu 
passed  away*  and  that  a  new  par  haa  eana  into  opentin 
vadar  the  pan  ftnaof  Oa  utaral  rdatioas  erf  tht  cm. 
The  importer  finds  no  advantage  from  ^  advaaciiig  piica 
of  wkat  ba  importa  in  tba  domartie  amA^  ^ce  he  bu 
to  pay  mora  of  the  domeetic  mtney  for  the  fcfsign  liiS  ef 
exchange  by  iriiteh  ha  diadiaigea  the  debt  for  hii  impoitt ; 
and  the  expcnter  finds  no  advantage  in  the  premium  ea  l* 
foreign  bill  whiA  ha  saUa  to  the  importer,  ifaue  it  otlj  »■ 
places  what  he  haa  already  paid  ia  the  inaeased  emtof  In 
commoditiee  and  other  ontlays. 

This  action  of  exchange  is  now  eo  familiar  u  to  tvpa 
little  illustration;  but  a  oommonpltce  exampU  mif  dt 
given,  to  render  more  obviona  the  leault  on  both  udca  A, 
a  merchant  in  Ltmdon,  at  a  period  ^hcn  the  rate  of  o- 
change  between  London  and  Uamb^  ia  at  exact  pir,eu 
sell  a  hogshead  of  sugar  worUt  £60  in  London  to  B  in 
Hamburg  for  £100,  or  weight  for  weight  b  gold  of  IW 
sovereigna  He  expMta^  dmwa  his  Inll  on  B,  whidt  be  m» 
toe  £100,  and  danrcs  his  profit  c<  £60  on  the  wagu,  ha 
npanaaa  of  truwit  At  another  period  of  equal  icsrot 
and  daaneaa  of  angar  in  Hammirg  as  compared  viu 
London,  but  when  the  comncy  of  England  has  hmvo^ 
mmpvmoa  ct  spseio  payment,  and  haa  been  so  moA  la- 


creased  in  quantity  that  ^ieea  of  sugar  and  otbar«Ba» 
ditiea  have  doubled  in  the  meonwhUe,  the  hopbtd  cf 
angar  now  sella  in  London  for  £100.   A,  howerw. 
axporta,  draws  on  B  f £100,  and,  the  rate  of  wd»ij> 
being  now  100  psr  oent  ia  lavonr  of  Hamburg  igaioitw 
earrency  of  Eog^nd,  sells  the  bill  for  £900  m  I'0»^?~ 
makaa  a  profit  in  the  English  onirMicy  of  £100,  "I"^ 
£S0  in  nndepreciated  m<mey— the  aame  profit  as  k«  oh* 
before    The  reanlta  to  B,  all  things  bung  equal  «  "P* 
poeed  save  the  depreciation  of  the  Englidb 
also  the  aame  in  both  transadiona.    Hie  case  of  a 
importer,  in  eorrespondiog  circumstances,  would  not  oik 
f  rmn  that  of  A,  the  exporter ;  because,  howew  mtfaTOsnUi 
Uie  noMtinaf  exchange  might  be  in  the  bills  ^ 
paid  for  hia  impoita  from  abroad,  he  would  be 
the  increased  nominal  prices  obtained  for  them  la  t"* 
home  market 

As  long  as  a  change  in  the  par  of  the  raovfij  of  t** 
connthee  is  not  recognized  or  dearly  .T!, 
ir:;y  be  much  miscalculation  and  irregular  profit  andwai 
among  the  merchants  on  both  sides.  On  the 
as  soon  as  noted  and  brought  under  gnierally  acknowW^ 
estimate,  it  does  not  interfere,  per  sc,  with  the  wj^^ 
of  produce  or  the  fair  profits  of  those  engaged  u  >^<"r 
trade. 

But  how  u  tho  oapnmaliqn-itf  ^'"£(?V^''li!L, 
fumni^tobemrasuradl  As  a  couvertiW  paiiercnneMT 
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tttdj  ■lintriiw  iti  par  widi  gold  "bf  bttng  alwayi  ptjable, 
00  damand  in  Uio  gold  tl  promim  to  p«j,  bo  an  inoon- 
f ertible  p^tcr  «Br«acj  ftlU  jiut  lo  nmoh  be]  >w  the  par 
of  gold  as  the  £fferenc«  betwetn  the  amonnt  of  gidd  It 
profBaiM  to  be  and  the  amoiuk-of  gold  it  exohangee  for  io 
iU  oira  markefc    The  price  of  bullion  in  an  ineonreriible 
paper  oorreDcy  rieea  like  that  of  other  CMDOoditiee — not, 
indeed,  in  its  general  market  Talne,  bat  in  ita  market 
price  Tithin  the  iphere  of  the  oorreD^;  and  the  amount 
of  tUi  rise  marka  what  may  be  flailed  ^thar  a  diaaoant  on 
tke  ftifttt  money  or  a  premium  on  the  gold,  and  tUa  dia- 
cooBt  or  premiom  beoMua  *  maaaue  of  the  dapreoation 
of  the  onrrenqr.  Itial^nomeaiiaftntirfKfcoiTatandaKl, 
!   for  it  Diax  Tarj  fmn  day  to  day,  and  in  this  n^aot  ba  aa 
,   onlike  «  poanUe  to  a  par  (rf  enhaaga  batwaaa  tha  gold 
;   and  lilTar  moneys  alike  of  amall  and  gcaatttateBpWhiAmi^^ 
I   hold  good  vithont  variation  for  aagr  nnnibw  of  yaan. 
,  iriiere  may  abo  ba  ciitriotionB  on  the  sale  d  bnOioiv  pnhi* 
,   bitim  of  the  a^ort  of  bollion,  and  speoidatin  aamlaimaM 
.   of  ptpw-holdflra  and  goldlddeit  to  **  OMner*  eneh  other, 
and  the  inotnatioM  may  ba  not  only  oMatant  bok  MMtnMf 
extreme.   Bnt,  with  all  ita  diaadTantagai^  the  niatian  of 
gold  to  the  paper  money,  aa  it  happena  to  be  Imaled  in 
;  tilt  marketa,  is  the  only  mearaio  w  tho  depraeialiim  to  ba 
;   had,  and  th^  pEMunm  on  goid  bai  ooBaequBtly  to  ba 
reckoned  aa  a  neoeaaary  oMapoMnt  park  of  ua  rata  ti  ob> 
change  with  odur  ooumea. 

The  hiitcMy  of  the  laat  twenty  jmam,  fluMfk-ywn  of 
abundant  prodnetion  of  gold  and  aUvar  and  great  material 
proepari^,  has  boMi  marked  by  an  extended  reaort  to  ineon- 
vertme  paper  money  in  many  pazta  erf  the  wodd ;  and  tha  ex> 
ehangea  of  Bnmia,Aiiitria,  Italy,  and  many  oUier  conntriea 
might  ba  refwred  to  ifor  ample  pnxrfa  of  tho  eflbot  ol  ttis 
moaetaiy  expedient  on  tiia  neoainal  pai^  and  the  oxtra- 
ordinaiy  Unctaationa  to  whieh  it  givaa  riM.   Tho  "paan- 
'  baek*  money  of  the  Unitod  Stataa,  a  reimU  ^  the  war 
between  North  and  Sooth,  b  probably  the  moat  familiar, 
iritile  m  aomo  napeeta  alio'  tlm  moat  instnictiTe  example. 
HHm  par  of  tha  American  dolUr  to  the  pound  sterling  was 
originally  atrudc  in  the  rough  i»roportion  of  $40  equal  to  X9, 
which  made  theqnototion  at  New  ToTk94-44  ttfthe pound, 
or,  as  stated  on  the  British  ude,  fild.  to  the  dollar.  But  on 
strict  inqoi^  this  did  not  correspond  with  the  gold,  wei^ 
for  wu^t,  m  the  dollar  i^id  the  sorereign,  and  was  in  &ct 
9  per  cent,  too  faToorable  to  the  dollar.    It  thns  ai^ieared 
that  to  eorr^  the  scales  $9  had  to  be  thrown  in 
with  OTcry  hnndFed,  and  adhering  to  the  old  par  with  the 
tonaci^  whieh  haa  been  the  general  oonmiercial  practice  in 
auch  cases,  the  exchangee  were  held  to  be  io  equilibrinm 
when  bills  on  Londtm  stood  at  $109  for  every  hundred 
of  the  pnrchasa-money,  or  9  per  oMt  nmcinal  premium  in 
farouT  of  Enji^and.    The  par,  aa  more  definitely  stated, 
was  then  in  New  York  $4*80  equal  to  the  pound,  or  in 
London  49|d.  equal  to  Uie  dollar,  And  this  remained  the 
mean  apeae  point  from  which  all  oUur'influeDcea  acting  on 
tho  oxehange  caused      nte  etthnr  to  rise  or  to  fall,  until 
tho  period  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money, 
gnaranteed  by  Federal  security,  but  ineouTerfcibla. ,  The 
effect  of  the  new  enrranoy  on  tin  ezehangea  was  neither 
immediate  nor  suddenly  great  in  its  proportioni.  The 
wido  territory  and  Urge  population  of  the  Northern  Statea 
were  a  powerful  absorbent    Uoreover,  as  the  OoTemmant 
increaoed  its  issnea  tha  banks  withdrew  their  notes,  which 
had  the  offset  pro  taiUo  of  staying  the  progress  of  deprecia- 
tion.   But  gold  wasjrtill  absolutely  necessary  in  the  ports, 
and  a  premium  on  gold,  ineTitable  frum  the  first,  increased 
aloatb  by  mouth  with  the  inoreased  issue  and  circulation 
oi  "  greenbacks.*   What  the  nominal  par  of  exebange  now 
waa  became  a  sort  of  arithmetical  pnzsle ;  for,  taking  the 
•xchan^a  of  Now  ToA  on  London  ahma  withont  reepeet 
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to  other  countries  trading  with  the  TTnited  States  (the 
mon^  of  some  of  which  was  undergoing  similar  deprodar 
tion  at  the  same  period),  the  eetablished  premium  of  9  per 
cent  in  &Toor  of  London  was  met  and  supplemented  by 
this  new  premium  on  gold,  end  to  add  the  one  premium  to 
the  other  would  not  be  enough,  because  the  dollar  itself 
was  now  fallen  away  from  its  value  when  the  $9  to  the 
hundred  had  been  etrietly  aaoertained  and  arranged  as  a 
corrective  <rf  the  original  rough  par  of  $40  equal  to  X9. 
Hie  Oovei^ent,  issuing  the  new  ourancr  that  produoed 
this  disturbance  in  tho  foreign  exbhaogei^  had  no  mory  on 
tha  stttgeot,  and  only  made  smm  feeUe  attaupts  to  ragolate 
the  sale  of  bnllim.  Tho  a(|jutaent  waa  hit  in  ^a  main 
to  iho  oalonlatian  of  bankera  and  aunhanta  on  both  aidai;, 
in  ptaaanca  at  the  natoial  oanssa  in  c^Mration,  and  tiia  aoln. 
tion  thoa  attained  may  ba  all  tha  mora  alpiifioaat  Tho 
j^amiam  on  fold  in  ita  axehanoe  at  Now  Yotk  wiUi  the 
papw  anrian^  waa  added  to  tta  flurmer  |samium  of  9 
pw  ont  in  &vonr  «i  LondoD,  and  the  9  per  cent  ttsalf, 
marked  of  old  in  $9  of  bnlUott  valao^  was  inorsaaed  pre 
rata  by  tho  same  premium.'  TUa  tula  has  rinoe  logalated 
lAa  iwm*"-'  par  of  exchange  batwaan  New  Todc  and 
London  through  wide  ranges  ci  flwrtaaliota.  Tho  exehangs 
waa  often  aa  Ug^  aa  180  daring  tho  war,  ao  ^t  the  quo- 
tation mwt  flitan  have  been  Now  York  $8-0  »  £1,  London 
SOd.-$I'a  It  ip  ao  leaa  worthy  of  remark  that,  without 
dm  aotaal  raanmption  of  apeeie  payment  tha  *'greenbaek ' 
ddhr  haa  bean  ^otad  fli  lata  in  Naw  T«fc  and  otlmr 
^"■i— f  i£Uaa  at  dw  Botallio  par  of  4'fiS— a  rare  tbon^ 
not  nnpranadaatoil  phanomenoa,  to  be  attributed  to  a  aorara 
flnaneud  and  eriri%  followed  by  four  yeara  V 

lowarad  prions  ateady  axosas  of  aborts  over  im^wt%  and 
aecumohiioB  of  bolUon. 

The  effect  of  tsauee  irf.inonivartiUo  paper  mon^,  or  tha 
snepension  of  cash  payment  of  paper  currency  already  b 
eireulation  on  tiia  par  af  oxdungi^  ia  tho  aama  aa  that 
at  a  change  of  the  studaid  of  value,  a  dabesemant  of  ib» 
coinage,  ca>,  whore  hi  one  of  two  eoimtriea  tha  mon^  ia 
gold,  and.  in  tho  other  ailvar,  a  d^reeiation  of  one  metal  as 
cMnpared  with  tha  oth»T.  When  two  eonntriea  par  thair 
ffAA  edna,  the  object  la  to  arrive  at  a  ennmon  term  hf 
which  value  for  tain*  will  be  paid,  in  equivalent  w^ght 
and  purity  of  metal,  out  of  the  m<»iey  of  each  other.  Whw 
one  of  them  displaces  ita  gold  coins  1^  ineonvertibla  paper 
money,  the  same  ofajeet  haa  to  be  attained,  and  this  is 
reached,  though  not  so  fixedly  as  in  the  par  of  metallia 
coins,  1^  the  premium  which  fsAA  oommaods  over  the 
p^ter  ffltmey  in  the  sphere  of  its  currency.  The  former 
.par  in  such  cases  maybeadheradto  as  a  landmark,  and  tUa 
gold  premium  may  be  treated  as  nominal  premium  on  one 
side  and  nominal  discount  tm  the  other,  but  it  is  sub- 
stantially of  the  nature  of  par  of  exchange,  and  beoomia  a 
necoesary  integer  of  the  rata  exchange.  In  the  caae  (rf 
countries  of  on*  of  which  gold,  and  of  tha  other  silver,  ia 
the  standard  money,  the  nominal  par  is  subject  to  variation 
from  ehangea  in  the  relative  marlivt  value  of  the  two 
metals.  If,  for  example^  tho  rdarion  on  whieh  the  par 
proeoeded  was  10  ouncea  of  aOvaraqoal  to  1  ounea  d  g^ 
and  tta  do^aolation  of  ailvar  baoomaa  sneh  that  17  onnoes 


>  Mr  Oflwha,  Is  Ui  'boA  «a  Fonif*  XteXanfiu,  ^tm  tb«  foUov- 
Ina  d*&AittoB  ot  tbs  pfoens  d  Mebaaa*  bekwMO  Nnr  Y«ik  sad 
Londm:— "14  before  the  lerae  ef  wper  Booey,  tbe  pwthuet  af  a 
bill  OB  ZugUnd  paid  100  doOan  end  0  didlen  fat  tt,  he  would.  If  tbe 
pramlom  ob  gold  bed  risen  to  SO  per  oeab,  in  tbe  lint  place  pay  ISO 
doUan  iBatead  of  tbe  100,  and  ia  tbe  Mcond  13)  dollan  inaUad  of  * 
doUan,  or  balf  aa  nmek  again  aa  wbat  «a  maf  call  tbe  oometlsg 
pranlDia.  Tbna,  if  the  priea  of  Ulle  when  §M  etood  st  ISO  ma 
lS3i.  tbUprioe  would  ooneapoBd  to  tbe  prioa  of  109  at  tbe  fine  when 
tbara  waa  no  pnmlum  on  gcid.  Hie  l^lee  migbl  rfae  to  105,  or  fhS 
to  101,  aooerdlng  aa  thore  waa  wvp^j  at  demand,  but  tbe  nuaa  yeM 
wenld  be  asMrtaiBed  by  the  fto«ne«blA<hap  baM  daeari^f  ^ 
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will  bny  cmly  1  oooM-df  gold,  the  par  of  axehange  between 
the  •tm  countries  iriU  l<dlow  dte  eonrse  of  that  dtfJ>reeiation. 

The  otAine  of  the  exdungei  of  India  ha«  been  maeh 
affected  U  late  ymn  by  the  depreciation  of  silTer,  and  ao 
also  those  of  all  nlrer-paTing  eouotriea.  The  drawer  of  a 
IttU  sterling  on  London  in  Calcutta  or  Bombay  is  litetally 
selling  gold  for  silTsr,  and,  whateTer  the  more  or^nary 
par  may  hare  been,  is  bound  to  take  into  occoont  the 
market  Tslne  of  silrer.  In  1876,  owing  to  the  laige 
qoantity  ti  demonetixed  Geman  mlver  thrown  upon  the 
market,  less  directly  to  a  pre-existing  canac^  namely,  the 
large  extent  to  wMdi  silrer  had  been  cast  txai  even  oiC  the 
fractimal  onrrency  of  conntriee  largely  committed  to  inoon- 
Tertible  paper,  end  also  to  exaggerated  reports  of  abundant 
increase  of  prodaction  in  the  American  mines,  ailTer  feU  to 
i7d.  an  oonca — about  the  lowvt  point  reached  in  its  rela- 
tion to-  gold,  and  a  great  reduction  from  what  had  long 
been  tti  pw  value  of  Ss.  2d.  an  ounce.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Indian  rate  ai  exchange  declined  to  Is.  61d. 
per  rupee  in  aix  months'  ai^ht  bills  on  London,  or,  in  other 
voids,  that  the  rupee,  having  an  aocnstomed  par  value  of 
near  Sa.,  was  worth  only  Is.  6^  steritn^  wtinm  saj  seven 
months'  interest  aoomiog  between  the  date  And  the 
maturity  ol  the  bill.  It  is  difficult,  or  rather  inipoasible, 
u  foreign  bills  are  negotiated,  to  distinguish  the  respective 
iforce  of  the  various  causes  operating  on  the  rate  itf  exdiange. 
In  the  case  of  India  nearly  all  the  constituents  of  exchange 
are  adverse  to  the  value  of  the  rupee^  save  that  of  rate  of 
interest^  which  is  higher  in  Calcntta  or  Bombay  tluui  in 
LondcHi.  The  Indian  drawer  irf  a  nx  months'  W.I  on 
London  would  lose  more  hj  hiding  the  bill  till  its  maturity 
than  the'bnyor  of  the  bill  who  remits  it  to  London  for 
aoceptance  and  discount ;  and  some  middle  tenn  moat  be 
struck  between  theni,.aco(Mding  as  the  rates  of  interest  in 
India  and  ^iglsnd  vaiy.  Bn\  on  the  other  hand,  Indis  is 
a  conntty  vMre  the  imports  alwaya  exceed  the  exports, 
whrae  foreign  capital  in  many  foims  has  been  lugely 
invested  and  has  to  render  its  annual  tribute  and  where 
the  financial  relations  of  the  Qovemment  of  ^dia  and  the 
Qovemment  of  England  are  such  that  the  latter  has  to  draw 
periodically  a  considerable  amount  oi  UUs  on  the  Indian 
treasuries ;  so  tha^  whatever  the  par  of  gold  and  silver 
infght  ijo,  the  supply  of  bills  on  London  would  always  be 
less  than  the  demand,  or,  in  other  woids,  the  &dian 
creditors  have  aome  advantage  over  the  Indian  debton  of 
London  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  Were  gold  the  money 
of  India,  the  range  of  the  premium  thus  established  on  the 
bill  on  London  would  be-limited  by  the  ooet  of  remitting 
gold ;  but  ailrer  being  the  mon^  of  In  die,  the  action  oi  the 
premium  itael^  or  rather  of  the  relative  indebtednesa  of 
whidh  it  is  the  result^  is  to  sxtend  the  range  of  tbespecie  limit 
by  lessening  the  demandfor  silverabroad.  Th»  rupee  being 
leu  valuable  Han  it  formerly  wai^  does  leas  work  in  the 
Indian  cireolation  and  is  all  the  more  needed  at  home ;  to 
export  it  in  payment  of  the  advene  balance  of  trade  would 
be  to  send  it  where  it  la  lees  valnable  still.  It  may  thus 
be  eondnded  that  the  depreciation  <rfrilver  haa  been  much 
the  nuBt  potent  and  eonitsnt  element  in  the  adveise 
ewmnt  of  Lidian  «Eehangeb  Tbe  price  of  silver  having 
£noB  1876  risen  to  ff3)d,  the  ate  of  nx  nonths*  bills  in 
London  haa  risMi  to  8|d.  The  nte  of  Indian  exchange 
liaea  in  the  export  asaacms  whsntha  anppfy  ttf  foreign  failla 
is  Uiereased ;  and  it  risea  iritii  the  price  vi  silver  at  idl 
seasons. 

'bi  the  litvn  exdumge  between  Hambug  and  Lcndui  the 
aamfl  mla  prevailed.  InHambnigalvervaanum^.bntin 
England  and  other/onntrieB  whidi  have  a  gold  ataadard 
it  M  onhr  merohaadUask  and  n  rise  or  faH  in  the  nice  of 
sUver  affected  the  vahu  of  a  bin  on  ^mbni^  or  a  Ina  dnwn 
on  Hamhoig  in  English  aovanig^   T^sva  n  donhia 


standard  exista,  s^in  France,  bills  between  tlul  tei? 
and  another  are  drawn  in  the  standard  which  ii  oaoaot) 
both.  Thus  in  the  direct  exdiange  betwen  Pus  e 
London,  the  bills  are  vsoally  cr  almost  ^rhdlj  gii}^ 

3.  Were  there  a  common  intenutioaai  sunqr, 
supply  and  dunand  of  bills  would  be  the  chief  detoii^ 
cause  ai  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  rata  of  ezdianga  Ew^: 
distinction  from  the  nominal  par,  the  nkdoD  d 
and  demand  of  biUs  has  been  cslled  "zeal  ezdtlll|^' 
Goschen  speaks  of  it  as    the  primaty  elemeet  istlsiLi 
at  bills,"  which,  from  so  prattticel  an  anthoritj,  hj  ^ 
regarded  as  indicating  tha^  notwithstanding  all  the  nka 
of  money,  this  ctmtinues  to  hold  the  chief  plictk^i 
n^otiatiiHi  ot  bills-of  exchange,  or  that,  the  nomiait^ 
being  once  detwmined,  or  *  common  principle  foml  b 
its  netUcation  when  the  money  of  a  eoniiti;  ba  4^ 
predated,  it  ceases  to  require  the  eaknilaticm  vluek  e» 
alwaya  be  g^ven  to  the  aopply  and  demand  of  luBi  a 
marlrat.    Am  the  sum  of  tiu  bills  offsred,  and  Usn 
ready  to  be  bought,  never  express  the  whole  d  ^ds! 
upon,  or  the  whole  of  the  debts  due  to  a  county,  Ic 
only  such  claims  aa  have  been  dmwn  for,  aod  dibb  e 
time  of  payment  of  which  haa  come  or  is  need/  i:{m& 
iog,  there  is  always  more  w  less  change  of  the  iditiai 
supply  and  demand,  as  well  as  {^portnni^  (rf  jn^aiedi 
to  ths  probable  comae  of  the  maifcet,  and  masu  ^  ^ 
ing  correctives  if  tiw  balance  be  awaying  too  nnd 
one  side  or  the  other.   If  the  price  of  fueign  Vlk  V 
depressed  for  want  of  boyeia,  drawen  may      )»i  i 
little;  on  the  otheriliand,  if  the  demand  his  niied^ 
price  of  IhUb,  all  who  have  anma  to  draw  foriS i< 
induced  to  take  advantage  of  the  market,  end  so  iiow 
the  supply.    The  bnyen  are  moved  in  ths  wst  m 
qoickening  or  delaying  thur  purchase  wi'Mn  the  tiaikd 
tiieir  period  at  remittance,  acetmling  to  thbj  jaipei'i 
the  probable  course  of  the  exchuigib   But  the  lijc 
cannot  delay  b^rtrndthe  day  what  hie  remittance  a  in  i 
the  foreign  conntiy,  nor  the  drawer  beyond  tbe  nltisu 
date  tii  ^wing,  or  hia  own  need  of  reelizing  the  nine' 
his  bill;  so  that,  amidst  this  oscillation,  it  is  alwi^  ^ 
peremptory  busineaB  to  be  done  tliat  determmes  die  ^ 
of  supply  and  damand  on  the  rate  of  exchanga- 
debttns  ik  a  foreign  coonbr,  finding  the  su{^fy  of  hilba 
thst  country  less  than  the  demand,  will  be  resdr  togin  t: 
additiw  ai  {nice  fat  tiiem,  in  |«oportioD  to  flie 
within  the  coet  or  op-to  tlie  cost  oi  ramttting  epeeie;  c: 
the  creditors  or  drawen  on  a  fordgn  conntiy  will  nde^^ 
the  other  extremity  to  discount  on  their  bills  ^ 
cost  of  sending  them  to  their  oonespondent  or  bnl^' 
correspondent  abroad,  with  orders  to  take  psynitf^ 
remit  the  proceeds  in  specie.  When  the  oooissttfeii^ 
as  thus  pursued  from  week  to  we^rsveels  thst  Uki^ 
immediate  and  matnting  upon  any  country  are  g**^^ 
the  debts  due  to  it,  and  cannot  be  dischaiged  thnn^: 
mechanism  of  direct  and  indirect  UIIb  of  ezc^u^^  .' 
balance  of  debt  can  only  be  paid  by  ranittances 
or  an  increased  export  of  goods  and  prodnoh  v"" 
exportable  valua 

It  iaunneoessaiy  todwellfnttiieron  diebwolnpFlf'^ 
demand  ofbUls,  which  dilleia  littie  from  that  of  otbaroc^ 
boditiei^  beyond  lemaiting  tiiat  an  inadequate  id* 
be  foimed  ol  the  efficacy  of  billa  of  exdiange  iBli;|V^ 
intematitmal  debts  without  taking  into  aeooont  SB 
banking  organisation,  aided  by  biltbnkers  and  deiwj. 
foreign  exchange^  who  have  all  As  main  cvkb^/ 
iudebtednasa  nndsr  tiuir  eyes,  and  know  irilhaeFn*f 
of  praotiea  how  Ae  debts  of  tme  oanbe  can  he  net 
d^ni  upon  others  and  a  rtqisndona  use  of  <oun^ 
opentionB,  oidin^iii^9fc^S9^AM(3iuit  ^ 
ealiyefl^oled.  FiftTorahiuidnd^&iterhDftiia' 
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ttase  o(  tliB  Fren"1i  indemitty  to  Gennaay,  can  be  truu- 
ferred  from  PariB  to  BerliL  at  a  time  without  matanal  dia- 
tnrltttice  of  the  more  ordiDary  bonneu  (rf  exchange.  The 
British  chanc^or  of  the  ezcheqnsr  could  tmnafer  three 
millioDB  and  a  qnarter  from  Lobdon  to  Waahington  in  paj- 
mant  of  the  A1ft**ftpn^  indamni^  bafora  the  q;MntiosL  waa 
wdl  knovn  in  the  priacipBl  marta  of  the  tiro  eoaatrifla, 
When  K"g'ftnd  ia  iendiiig  tan  miUioM  to  India,  fifteen 
millunu  to  the  Anatralian  Golmiie^  or  twen^  miUiona  to 
umomwable  entorpEiaea  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
or  10  maaj  milliona  to  Bnaaia,  Turkey,  or  tha  BiTor  Plata 
republicB— or  making  aarand  of  anch  loana  at  naarljr  about 
the  aame  time,  aa  Laa  aometimea  h^t|>ened — tha  effiMgt  on 
the  foreign  azehangeo,  though  coaatderable,  fa  aeldom 
thoodit  oL  A  foreign  loan  ia  nanall/  taken  out— a  large 
part  m  gooda,  another  part  in  billa,  and  Oia  baLanca  moat 
probably  in  apecie.  Batthe  effect  of  a  foidgu  loan  on  the 
Bxchangaa  ia  ezacUy  the  aame  aa  if  the  borrmring  country 
Iiad  eipnted  produce  to  the  landing  country  eqmTalant  to 
the  anumnt  of  the  loan,  plamng  tt  in  debt  to  that  amount. 
The  lender  baa  become  botmd  hj  contraot  to  pay  ao 
much  to  the  borrower.  Tha  whole  weight  of  a  foragn 
[oan,  therefor^  falla  at  ouoe  to  what  may  be  called  Ae 
■dTwae  exchange  (tf  tha  lending  oovntiy  or  tha  favoorable 
or  lass  pn&Tourable  exchange  of  the  borrowing  oountn'. 
Ilie  reverse  action  eomoa  in  half-yeariy  or  yearly  rilu, 
wlien  the  intneat  and  redemptitma  of  the  loan,  apread  otbt 
I  seriea  of  yeua,  are  payabK  A  foreign  loan,  if  prudently 
uui  honourably  conceiTed,  may  thna,  aa  regards  even  the 
rate  of  exchange^  be  adraotageoua  on  both  aidea.  The 
lending  country  ^vea  a  great  adTantaga  at  on«e  to  the 
^oirowiog  country  in  ita  exchange,  which  may  be  no  eril 
a  itself  and  which  the  borrowing  countTy,  iC  the  torma 
)f  the  loan  be  fulfilled,  repaya  in  a  period  of  yean,  during 
vhich  ita  exptwting  and  paying  power  may  be  reasonably 
Mcpected  to  inortaae,  whidi  may  be  a  common  good.  It  may 
>e  added  that  forugn  loana  and  iuTestmenta  of  capital  in 
;oreign  conntriea,  badly  aa  many  may  hare  been  conducted, 
fot  in  their  product  of  sound  and  marketaUe  atooka  and 
iharea  come  to  play  a  geaerolly  useful  part  in  the  ratea 
>f  exchange.  The  value  of  commercial  billi  might  not  be 
so  equable  between  anch  ceotree  aa  London  and  Paris,  or 
London  and  New  Yorl^  without  tha  interrention  of  atock- 
axchange  seooritiea. 

3.  It  ia  obvious  that  the  number  of  daya  or  months  a 
bill  haa  to  run  before  payable  imports  the  question  of 
iatereat  as  an  element  of  Tatoation  m  the  rate  <d  exchange, 
rho  Oflance  of  foreign  bills  b  extremely  various,  from  short 
Ut  long,  from  payable  at  sight  to  payable  at  six  montha 
if  tor  sight ;  and  dilys  of  grace  are  aUowed  by  the  law  or 
custom  of  some  few  eoantries  considerable  enough  to  be 
aken  into  coimt  VHiere  a  bill  is  payable  so  many  dayi 
>r  months  after  sight  the  time  that  must  elapse,  In  the  or- 
Unary  course  of  communication,  before  it  can  be  presented 
'or  acceptance,  la  a  farther  prolongation  of  tbe  currency  of 
.he  bill  The  buyer  takes  it  with  this  weight  of  time  upon 
t,  and,  whatever  tbe  period  may  be,  is  entitled  to  a  conces- 
ion  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  the  money  which  he  pays, 
he  converse  happemng  in  the  case  of  stocks  and  shares 
>n  which  dividend  or  interest  has  accrued  at  the  period  of 
ale,  and  moat  be  accounted  for  to  the  aeUer  in  tlie  price, 
3ut  the  important  question  in  foreign  billg  of  exchange  is 
vbat  rate  of  interest  la  to  rule  in  the  transaction.  Is  it 
hat  of  the  country  where  the  bill  ia  drawn,  or  the  country 
rbere  it  is  payable,  or  a  compromise  between  the  two  t  The 
Irawor,  in  offering  to  transfer  his  bill  to  a  buyer,  is  wholly 
n  the  domain  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  own  market.  If 
le  sells,  he  gets  the  value  of  the  bill  in  money  worth  so  much 
iitorest  ■  and  if  he  holds  the  bill  till  its  maturity,  or  to  some 
wrioU  nearer  ita  maturity*  he  deprives  himaeU  of  Buaey 


for  that  period  worth  the  same  interest.  The  buyer  who, 
in  the  event  td  an  exchange,  pa^  down  the  value  of  the 
bill  in  money  would  aaem  to  be  under  the  aame  condition; 
bnt  in  reality,  when  doaely  examined,  the  relationa  of  the 
buyer  and  the  aallar  of  a  bill  of  exchange  to  the  nto  of  in* 
tenet  win  diffteeni;.  The  buyer  haa  a  debt  to  pay  in  tha 
oountiy  on  which  tha  bill  ia  <bawn,  whidi  debt  ha  ia  bound 
to  pay  neit/  and  for  hia  pui^oaa  the  bill  ia  all  the  more 
TCluabla  th«  leaa  weight  <^  utereit  it  bean^  or,  in  other 
word%  kaa  diaeonnt  it  ia  aubjeot  to.  Supposing^ 
therefore,  tlw  bili  ta  drawn  in  *  oountry  where  the 
xato  of  interest  is  7  per  cent  on  a  oountry  where  the  nte 
of  intttuit  ia  3^  per  cent,  posseasbn  of  the  bill  will  be 
more  profitablii^aa  regards  nto  of  intereat,  to  the  buyer  than 
totiwaallw.  If  tiw  adler  holda  the  bil],  it  baaia  100  per 
cent  BUH»  wei^  ai  intereat  than  it  would  bear  in  the 
hande  of  the  huftt.  If  the  ratea  of  intereat  in  the  two 
countries  be  exactly  nvmad,  the  bill  baaia  100  per  oent 
mors  of  dua  woi^t  in  the  huda  <tf  the  buyer  tiLan  of  the 
aeller.  Thus,  ^er  the  par  of  the  enizencieB  haa  been 
aatabliihad,  whidi,  aa  wa  have  aeen,  ia  always  prsetieaUy 
sstablishsd,  even  in  the  case  d  an  inocwvwtibls  paper  cnr- 
rsu^,  by  ths  bullion  tea^  and  must  bs  regarded  SB  the  fini 
ooodition  of  all  fweign  exoban^  thia  qneation  of  interest 
ia  auffldently  important  to  modify  the  action  of  aupply  and 
demand,  and  oi  other  cirenmatanoaa  operating  either  to  raise 
the  rate  of  exchange  above  or  deprese  it  below  tbe  par  of 
the  enrrenciea.  It  is  one  of  those  ionumerable  commercial 
relations  in  which  there  ia  an  advantage  to  buyer  or  seller, 
bnt  which  cannot  be  realixed  without  mutuality,  and  which 
consequently  helpa  them  to  a  transaction.  If  the  advantage 
of  rate  of  iotereet  be  in  favour  of  the  buyer  of  a  bill  ai  ev 
change  he  will  be  inclined,  other  elementa  of  valuation  ooit 
sidered,  to  give  a  aomewhat  Urger  price  for  it  than  if  this 
were  not  in  tbe  account;  and  if  the  advantage  be  in  favour  oi 
the  aeller  he  will  be  leas  exacting.  The  whole  advantage 
on  either  eide  may  not  be  realized  in  the  actual  torma  in 
either  caae;  bnt  it  will  have  had  aome  effect  towards  a 
medi^ion  ^  the  prieef . 

The  price  of  a  bill,  ajiart  from  other  elements,  ia  the  aum 
of  the  bill  mintu  the  interest  it  bean  at  the  rato  of  dis- 
count in  the  country  where  it  ia  payable.  Tet  in  the 
practical  negotiation  thia  does  not  hold  exact,  beoanae  the 
value  of  the  bill  to  the  seller  or  the  buyer  ia  always  modi> 
ficd  by  the  relation  of  tha  rato  of  interest  whm  it  is  pay- 
able to  the  rato  of  interest  where  it  is  drawn. 

Bate  of  interest,  though  in  the  aspect,  it  presente  to  the 
seller  and  buyer  of  a  bill  thus  plain  enough,  yet  cornea  to 
play  ao  great  a  part  in  the  general  course  of  exchaoge  that 
It  is  worth  while  to  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further. 
Rate  of  interest  regulates  the  anpply  and  demand  of  bills, 
and  affects  the  rate  of  exchange  through  that  element; 
where  the  balance  of  indebtedness  ia  against  a  country  an 
advance  of  the  rato  of  interest  tends  to  restrain  imports  and 
to  stimulate  exports,  by  which  effecte  the  balance  of  debt 
is  reduced ;  and  where  the  action  of  tiada  is  not  sufficient 
to  overcome  tha  evil,  further  risea  of  the  rate  of  interest 
may  be  employed  to  attract  imports  of  foreign  ca[ntal  and 
spede.  In  the  case  w«  have  suppoeed  <d  two  countries, 
where  the  rate  of  interest  ja  100  per  cent,  more  in  the  one 
than  the  other,  this  rdation  of  their  ratea  of  interest  may 
be  the  normal  relation  from  the  greater  abundance  or  the 
greater  proflta  of  capital  in  tiia  one  than  the  other,  and 
their  exchange  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  equilibrium,  so 
that  thia  nonnal  reUticm  is  not  disturbed  by  any  chai^ 
of  rato  of  interest  to  correct  the  supply  and  demand  of 
biUs,  or  the  balance  of  trade.  Tbe  effect,  as  we  have  aeen, 
of  difference  of  iotereet  waa  in  favour  of  the  price  of  the  bill 
drawn  by  the  country  of  high  interest  on  the  country  of  low 
intereat^  from  the  fact  that  tlu  Jmyw  wa&jnoTing  ^  bill 
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LwJ«  utitnta  of  uckAogt.   Wan  gold  tia  moat^  f  witbiatiaeoatceapio&a  <!a*<^^'~''  \ 
W  /cJM,  the  nz^t  c4  tht  ptamiva  tkai  aitaUiibad  aa  tha  /  tba  enditmerdnwanoaatdttiff'^'^^- 
biL  m  Ub  i.w  wMii  k  iuo/Mrf  frf  tk  «ait nuttuy  /  tk  otkr  utraa/tf  to  diaeimt  co  tlisr 
katMirieht:iigi^mMajcfladi$ftiaaetioatftha  eoat  of  aiadiiig  ttaa  to  tkirean^i)- 
ftfM-Ba  nw-X  (V  ntJ>«''        n^**  iadabtadaaaa  at  / eorrapaiMiMit  aliroat  witli  onlai  to  tu« ; 
miMAMmihfrmvlLkt*aiuadiiaiugac/tha^»tkSmHliemtthapi(»aadaia^)$m  Vbaa^tm 
KkMJvik'^M'WAirWwiktiMt  3Wfmkiv/i>  tkafponalADai  WMfcto  nd^moi!^ 
M  fft/tMA>  t£H  M  /.wWr  *»t  daaa  lam  walk  Ja  Ika  I ima^adkta  aad ma^riagapim  ujCDBOttri'' 
Ihm  aMi  m    ik  *w  mM^kam;  itJaaMaAatoi^aad  eaaaot  be  d»^y 

M.-M-f  aa  MrMA^tt'W'MiikkidrmmBjif /Mckm  of  dhaaaad  la^  lab 
to  if       X  «kv  '  *      n.'HAfc^  Haa I iakimirfdabt  eao  oalrbe paid  bj  tm^i^ 

■to  «wi«  wtfM«        t^laal  akmmA  m  ik  *Jnrw  /  axpoH±hle  Talm. 

»  -v-j  iMK  at  .Vf*  bf  M**        maatU'  bilif  ia  /  (faiBiti:/  iirtilJa.  ^htcbdiSt^j^/f^^i^lU 


kai^i 

,.^jgb»>a»*Jl*fc*ik; 

batm  ;■ 


^^^^m     ^xchequst  could  traiiAfir  tt. 

•    ^  '^-^  -ml^^'V^^lt'^ 

"  loan  id  u^uaJlp  t4?«„     ^  1^°"^ 
Bit  tbe  effact  of  „  r    -  most 
"  to  the  leBdmp-  f  '"i™'^"^  coBtilry 
^^^^  boutd  bll^SAL'^**'^°''''t- 

.  of      lend  J  ™,    J"  ^ 

-;:««  parable.  A  ;or^i^^V'''^^f"^  ™ 
■'Vbe  ^ii^'^.oa.VbX^^/"^'' 
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'"•duct  0^  ao^dT^n*?'  '-■'^^e^^ 
»st*.cn  such  rLlii""  '^"t  b. 
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'  ■■      tim^  apon. 


for  that  period  worth  ik„ 

boyer  and  the  aelier  of  a  bill^  ^^"^Mk.^  of  the 

WMt  are  different    Thei:.  t«  the  rate  of  b 

th^refj^,  the  bill  i.  dUn  1  l^""*  ^^PPo.^.^ 
to  th,  .^er.    If  the  «Xr  hold!  S    v,^  'P^^buyer  1^ 

e«tabUBhed,  eren  b  tha  case  If.  '  ^^"^^  P^cUcallF  ^ 
condition  of  all  forefj™  '^e^^^ad  a.  tU  IZ  ' 

?«ra'^r 'f '"^^  "iy  tta?r ' 
tiamand,  and  of  othwcircuml^  ^      '^^'^'>     s«PPIt  and 

tte  cc^reocfea.   It  J,  tll^r^      »>eiow  the  pHf 

tiie  fletiar  "  fSio  adfttntage  bo  in  favour  „( 

^-^attcn  of  the  pric^  ""^e  eff.^t  io»a,^„  "J 

I- fita  o/  cpj-uj  fi,  ui.  JT^L  ij  itr jjf 

-k  ^      J,  -fVlflmir 
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ont  of  t  madut  whtre  it  Iwre  •  weight  of  7  per  «ent.  to 
on*  wben  ft  (>ora  a  weight  of  only  3^  per  eeat.  intareat 
But  mi^OM  the  balance  of  indebtednees  has  become  eo 
adrerte  to  thecovotry  of  low  lotereBt  that  the  rate  has  been 
inoraaaed  to  7  per  cent  in  order  to  improTe  the  course  of 
exchange  and  that  the  effect  has  been,  as  mnst  more  or  less 
ibllow,  to  render  the  forugn  drawer  less  eager  to  tell, 
and  the  toMga  remitter  more  eager  to  buj.  The 
remitter  or  buyer  will  find  the  new  infinenoe  tbns  intto- 
daoed  operating  in  the  same  direction — viz.,  in  fovoor  of 
the  price  of  the  bill ;  bnt;  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
of  interest  has  disappeared.  Two  effects  hare  thus  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  catue,  which  neotralize  each  other  so 
far  as  they  go ;  and  the  remitter,  instead  of  buying  a  bill, 
may  as  weC  »  regards  the  rate  of  interest  in  Uie  two 
eoantries,  be  drawn  npon  by  his  foreign  creditor.  If  the 
rate  of  inteiest  be  further  increased  to  10  per  cent,  the 
drawer  may  be  indnced  to  hold  the  bill  in  order  to  save 
the  3  per  cent  of  discount  above  the  rate  of  interest  in 
hu  own  marhe^  w  an  investing  buyer  nay  intervene, 
and  give  such  a  price  for  the  bill  as  will  allow  the  seUer  1^ 
or  I  per  cent,  of  the  profit,  and  leave  11  or  2  per  cent  to 
himself.  In  either  case  the  bill  would  be  held  till  it 
matured,  and  relief  to  that  extent  be  afforded  to  the  ez- 
dunge  of  the  ooantry  raising  its  rate  of  interest  Bat  it 
{s  dear  that  not  ontil  the  rate  were  raised  3,  4,  or  5  per 
cent  above  the  rates  of  the  countries  drawing  upon  it  coold 
any  effect  of  this  kind  be  produced.  It  thus  appears  that 
thafunctionof  rate  of  interest  in  controlling  the  supply  and 
demand  of  bills  is  a  strictly  limited  fnnction;  and  this 
limitation  will  probably  \A  found  in  aU  the  effects  expected 
from  it  on  the  state  of  exchange,  It  may  hasten  the  course 
of  payments  doe  to  a  country,  but  it  does  not  lessen  the 
adverse  balance  of  indebtedness,  nor  can  it  much  retard  the 
pressure  of  the  foreign  claims.  It  may  restrain  importation 
of  foreign  goods,  but  it  may  not  at  the  same  time  increase 
exportation  of  domestic  goods ;  or,  if  increasing  export,  It 
may  not  diminish  import  llxese  are  results  which  will 
depend  on  many  other  causes.  It  may  tend  to  lower  prices, 
and  thus  seem  to  check  import,  while  facilitatingexport;  but, 
forming  in  itself  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
exchange,  it  may  reader  much  outward  as  well  as  inward 
trade  less  possible.  If  the  rate  of  interest  be  carried  high 
enough  it  may  attract  mnch  capital  from  neighbouring 
countries.  Foreign  bankers  and  lenders  will  buy  up  bills 
on  the  country  as  the  best  mode  of  importing  their  capital, 
or  may  import  specie ;  and  admirable  as  this  serrice  may 
often  be,  yet  it  does  not  lessen  the  foreign  indebtedness  of 
the  country.  It  only  tonsmutes  one  form  of  the  adverse 
balance  into  another  more  convenient  for  the  time  being ; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  if  the  high  rate  of  interest  has  crippled 
the  productive  and  exporting  resources  of  the  country, 
lillle  good  or  a  reverse  balance  of  evil  may  have  been  done. 
Hence  bullion  reserves  are  either  inadequate  in  the  plan  of 
their  formation,  or  they  miss  thnr  use  and  efficacy  if,  when 
n  heavy  balance  of  indebtedness  appears  in  the  exchanges, 
.  they  cannot  be  trenched  npon  without  largo  and  excited 
advances  of  the  rate  of  interest 

4.  Nothing  is  more  definite  in  the  qretam  of  exchange 
tlinn  what  has  been  more  than  once  stated  in  the  course  of 
Ihose  remarks,  namely,  that  the  cost  oi  remitting  specie 
forma  the  limit  of  variation  in  the  rates  of  bills.  Thai  th9 
Iniyerof  a  f»retgn  Inll  will  not  give  more  for  it  than  the  co^ 
of  nmitting  specie  cqnaf  in  amoant  to  his  foreign  debt  is  an 
Bxi«n  which  holds  good  under  all  the  ordinary  iiinditiona. 
But  there  aro  exceptions  to  the  rulo  where  the  conditions 
rary  from  the  ordinary.  From  the  countrin  of  productive 
gold  and  ailrcr  mines  bullion  flows  abroad  as  naturally  as 
the  com,  rotton,  wtiw,  tir  oil  wliirh  fnnns  the  ftprctnl 
mMulmudise  of  a  oouuliy,  aud  it  will  »i>  ttuw  irraspctitive 


of  supply  and  demand  of  bOIs,  rate  of  faitanst,  nd  ^ 
causes  which  have  so  much  sway  in  tatea  «l  ezdugt 
San  Fnmcisco  will  export  gold  aud  diver  to  Lmdon  iaiS 
states  (tf  supply  and  dema&id  of  bills,  ai^  when  its  nu  if 
interest  may  be  double  that  of  the  Buk  of  Engjaod,  ni  ii 
the  eonunon  patience  m  oney  is  tiure  dearer  than  m  Utiat, 
though  it  may  be  Only  that  the  average  profits  of  npiii' 
an  larger  in  Uie  one  place  than  in  the  other.  If  bttllioi  e 
needed  at  New  York,  and  commanding  a  higher  pretniu 
on  the  Federal  currency,  it  will  be  matter  of  ctludiiis 
to  the  bullion  exporter  at  San  Francisco  whether  to  lali 
consignment  to  New  York  or  to  London.  If,  sbce  tbt  in 
covery  of  the  Califomian  mines,  a  metallic  coimej  bi 
been  established  throughout  the  Federal  Unitm,  the  Uiittc 
States  woold  no  doubt  have  absorbed  a  propottiou 
gold  and  silver  shipped  to  Europe ;  bat  this  object  ion- 
plished,  file  export  to  Europe  would  have  proceeded  aai 
as  it  hw  beoi  proceeding.    In  short,  from  gM  ai 
silver  j^rodncing  countries  the  export  of  bullion  ii  soli 
remittuice  of  money,  bat  a  transmiauon  of  the  expiKtiUi 
produce  <tf  labonr,  which  bnt  for  e^ort  would  not  bn 
been  produced.  Tben,  there  Is  the  case  ofexdaogebitnEi 
countries  of  silver  standard  and  countries  of  gold  stadsi, 
from  either  <rf  which  remittances  of  speete  cannot  U  uk 
without  exact  reference  to  the  market  valoe  of  &i  tn 
metals.  This  will  hare  been  already  marked  in  the  pud 
exchange  between  the  gold  and  the  niver  connti7,litti: 
will  have  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  cost  of  nut- 
tance,  since  the  specie  remitted  will  have  to  be  uld  iitt 
the  specie  standanl  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  remilbd 
Silver  from  India  and  China,  for  examfJe,  in  the  <iin> 
stances  of  recent  years,  cannot  be  remitted  in  psjnunti 
an  adverse  balance  of  exchange  without  taking  into  uttcl 
a  subsequent  act  of  merchandise — namely,  what  ibf  lii'fl 
will  bring  in  the  gold  of  England  ;  and  this,  with  nlnt 
under  a  course  of  depreciation,  may  be  so  doubtful  thit 
buyer  of  a  bill  on  London  will  rather  yield  in  the  ntei^ 
exchange,  and  give  sora*  fraction  mora  of  a  rupee  forth 
pound  sterling  uan  mn  the  risk  of  it   Neither  in  payneii 
of  an  adverse  balance  of  debt,  nor  in  transferriiig  a^atil 
from  one  country  to  another  with  the  view  of  takingiilnE- 
tage  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  can  specie  be  remitui 
between  gold  and  silver  standard  countries  free  from 
contingency.    A  Hamburg  capitalist  wishes  to  profit  I71 
rate  of  interest  two  or  three  per  cent  higher  in  Ed^u^ 
than  at  home.    He  will  therefora  bay  bilb  on  Lindane 
to  a  cfrtain  limit  of  price ;  if  be  has  any  gold,  he  villt^ 
remit  gold  rather  than  exceed  this  limit  for  biUs ;  or  te 
reroit  the  silver  specie  of  Hamburg  subject  to  it> 
value  in  London.   In  this  caae,  indeed,  the  foreign rtF"* 
has  more  than  one  act  of  merchandise  to  contempbt  '' 
he  has  to  look  to  the  reverse  action  whon  the  rate 
rest  may  be  higher  at  home  than  in  England,  and  vIb' 
will  be  his  motive  to  re-convert  his  English  soverflgvi^' 
silrer,  which  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  market 
of  the  two  metals  may  be  either  favourable  or  nnfiniB'^ 
If  nnfavoarable,  he  will  bny  bills  of  England  on  HibI*^ 
or  some  other  centre  with  which  the  exchange  is  finnnt-' 
to  Hamburg,  ratber  than  re-transmit  silver  at  s  highe"^ 
than  the  ra'e  of  the  bills.    It  is  obvions  that  all  tbii^"' 
not  alter  the  principle  that  the  cost  of  ^ede  Rinitt>M(^ 
the  limit  of  rate  of  exehange  on  bills,  but  only  tlit^- 
C^vss  B  larger  range  to  the  variation  of  lat^  and  »  ^. 
specie  limit,  between  two  coimtriea  whose  wsdiJ 
standard  of  Tntne  are  of  diiVerent  metals  than  woold  ti^^ 
between  two  countries  where  they  wen  uf  the  atiiu  n'l^ 
In  exchange  between  a  gold-paying  and  a  ■i[Terp>7=|t 
country,  one  of  which,  any        ulver  conntry,  hu 
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rftte  0*1  bilk  nmcIm,  tlU,  it  tb*  tnooDTtrtibiUty  be  m  grut 
M  to  b*  inotpftblt  of  Taltt&tion,  or  the  Oorenunsnt  in  its 
ipuMuot  or  alim  hw  prohibited  tbo  nport  of  speoia^  the 
limit  ii  vhoUy  loiL  A  Bouiui  morebjtnt,  who  has  ample 
silnr  and  pftpw  ronblei  at  oommand  for  Ua  pu^es,  but 
hu  a  debt  to  diioka^  in  America,  or  neadi  to  lift  a  oa^o 
ot  oottoa  at  LiTvrpool  or  of  engar  at  Glaigow,  and  finds  that 
the  twaittanoo  evan  of  looh  ipeoio  ae  m  may  be  able  to 
jpTodaee  is  illegal,  mnet  boj  a  foreign  bill  or  a  banker's 
draft  on  Londm  at  any  piioau  At  tnis  stage  tbe  rate  of 
ezobange  pastes  out  of  the  domuo  of  prinoi]^  or  natural 
aotion  of  prinsii^  into  tbat  of  pnrely  arbitrary  eonaidera- 
tlou.  Wben,  from  maoh  leet  etifficient  eatuei,  general  dia- 
credit  panes  upon  a  oonotry,  the  rate  at  irhidi  its  bills  or 
aoceptaneas  may  be  ralasd  is  scarcely  more  rednciUe  to 
rule.  It  might  eren  bt  diffieolt  to  define  vhy  in  the  same 
general  ciroomBtanoea  there  shonld  be  collaterally  a  higher 
Md  lover  ooarse  of  exchange,  and  the  bills  drawn  or  pay- 
able by  one  firm  shonld  £StK  in  their  rate  from  those 
diawn  or  payable  by  another  firm.  It  ia  only  by  removing 
abnormal  conditions  that  one  arrivee  at  the  underlying 
IwlDciple  whidi  goTems  ezohange,  and  determines  the  sac- 
•esa  with  vhich  it  is  conducted. 

Accordingly  it  ia  in  oonnMet  where  bullion,  separated 
frua  its  naeeaairy  export  from  the  mines,  has  become 
money,  and  fonns  the  common  standard  of  Talue  in  their 
international  trade,  tiiat  the  limitation  of  the  rate  of 
•zchange  by  the  ooat  of  apeeie  zanittanea  ia  most  deariy 
TiaiUe,  Batwaas  all  natioM  tradiu  oa  a  giJd  baais  there 
\a  a  veil-known  and  definite  point  wmaiul  below  the  par 
of  exchange  vliera  it  baoomee  profitaUe  to  moTO  gold  from 
OD«  to  the  other,  and  vhidi  narka  the  extreme  range  of 
variatim  in  the  price  of  biUa  I%iu  in  die  exchange  of 
IiOD^  vtth  Fana^  Nev  Toii^  and  B^in  respectiTely, 
S5'10,  4*81,  and  20*30  mark  a  pirfnfc  in  the  prioa  trf  bills 
Mov  par  vhen  it  paya  to  tend  gold  from  London  to 
ChsM  eantras ;  and,  cm  the  other  haml,  80*30,  4*87,  20-fiO, 
a  jtist  abore  par  vhen  it  beeomea  profitaUa  to  move  geld 
from  TtaiMt  New  YMrk,  or  Beiitn  to  LondML 

When  the  rate  of  ezohangSk  tonehin^  nnder  the  awply 
and  demand  ni  billa  and  other  eleniente  of  Taloatimi,  flteie 
oxtrema  points  on  ma  aide  or  the  oUier,  and  tending  to 
exceed  uem,  is  tin  reaott  of  tn  aetnal  oTar-indebtedness,  a 
traumisnon  of  bnllion  is  Ae  beet  and  moat  aatia&otory 
mode  of  settiement  It  directly  reduces  the  balance  of  deb^ 
and  renders  the  |mce  of  bills  again  more  equitable  io  the 
traders.  All  other  modes  of  fencing  it  o^  save  an  iuoreased 
export  of  goods  and  ^odnca^  are  more  or  less  illusory.  If, 
iu  such  a  juncture,  an  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been 
invested  in  bills  on  the  country  with  ue  view  of  holding 
them  to  maturity  for  sake  of  profit  ia  rate  of  intereBt,  and 
now  with  the  view  of  realising  the  value  of  the  InUs  in 
gold  they  ahoold  be  pressed  on  the  market  before  maturity 
Ifa  discount^  an  advance  of  one  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
Qonnt  may  be  sufficient  to  indnoe  the  foreign  capitalists  to 
bold  the  bills  till  they  mature.  And  another  advance  of  ooe 
per  cenb  in  the  rate  of  discount  may  induce  them  to  reinvest 
in  other  bills  on  the  connby.  But  the  root  of  the  adverse 
BZcbange  vOl  not  have  been  removed.  It  will  always 
appear  when  the  foreiga  capital  tiins  invested  in  bills  on 
the  ^uutry  ia  from  any  cause  withdrawn,  and  until  the 
over-indebtednesa  is  liquidated  by  remittances  of  specie, 
incrdased  export  of  produce,  or  transfers  of  saleable  shares 
and  eacnritiea. 

Ilf  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate  of  exchange  has  been 
brongbt  to  the  specie  limit  by  bills,  representing  no  actual 
debt,  bat  drawn  and  accepted  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  bullion,  as  may  probably  bappeu,  there  is  no  remedy 
fur  what  may  prove  an  inordinate  demand  for  specie  by 
[rragalor  means  bat  the  dctaetimi  of  tha  bills,  and  either 
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refusing  them  diteoant  or  diaeoimtlng  (hem  nnoei  exeep- 
tLonally  high  rates  of  interest 

S.  An  expoi.ltion,  however  brief,  of  the  causes  operating 
on  the  rate  of  exchange  would  scarce  be  oomplete  withoat 
including  iJie  effect  of  opinion  or  estimate,  correot  or 
erroneous,  of  the  probable  course  of  the  market ;  aud  there- 
fore it  may  be  observed  that  a  judgment  has  to  be  formed 
in  every  new  phase  of  the  numerous  fiuctnations.  The  seller 
of  bills  finds  that  within  a  few  days  the  market  has  taken 
an  unfavourable  torn.  If  he  judges  that  this  has'arisen  from 
merely  accidental  or  temporary  causes  he  will  be  inclined  to 
hold  his  bills  for  what  he  deems  their  teue  value;  or  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  judges  that  the  causes  operating  are  mora 
deeply  seated,  and  likely  to  become  stronger  for  a  time,  he 
will  sell  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Should  his  judg- 
ment be  justified  by  the  event  he  will  have  done  what  is 
right  for  him,  if  otherwise  he  will  have  done  what  is 
wrong;  but  in  either  case,  his  abstention  or  actitm  will 
have  affected  the  supply  and  demand  of  bills  in  the  mean- 
while. In  all  the  great  marts  of  exchange,  and  in  London 
probably  more  than  in  others,  there  are  frequent  wave- 
curreuts  so  to  speak,  which  cannot  be  rightly  interpreted 
either  as  the  sign  of  a  protracted  state  (tf  exchange  between 
the  points  of  the  compass  in  which  th^  flow,  or  of  the 
general  foreign  inde^tedneae  of  the  centre  upon  which  they 
are  directed.  When  New  York  balances  its  debts  to  China 
aud  India  by  bills  on  London,  the  billa  affect  the  course  «f 
Eastern  exchange ;  but  they  lose  much  «l  the  significanoa 
they  might  otherwise  Sear  vhen  it  is  oonaiderad  that  Kav 
York  Is  in  coorae  of  ccmipensating  London  in  other  diteo- 
tiouB.  Thflae  opeiationa  come  to  be  nndentood  and  ^a- 
tematixed  by  dedjers  and  agents  in  InlU  with  nnu^  Bconraeir; 
but  in  addition  to  th«^  judgment  that  m^y  be  formed  oj 
a  thorough  analysis  the  anbatanee  of  the  variona  cur- 
rents of  exchange,  there  is  tha  afbot  of  o^ion  m  aztanul 
events,  which,  though  of  almost  duly  occurrence  in  one 
quarter  or  another,  are  wholly  of  fntoxe  acoonn^  and  whidi 
impress,  not  only  tha  canwnsaenia  cf  exehanga,  but  the 
wlmlo  body  of  dnwen  ud  remi-ten,  from  whom  tl)e 
original  impulse  on  Ihe  action  of  axdwoge  in  all  oaaea 
cornea,  ^ta  examples  that  might  be  addneed  of  the  i^eat 
effect  of  passing  eveota  on  ex^nge  an  InnuneiaUcb  In 
the  iM^nning  of  1861,  vhrn  the  diaastrous  rupture  between 
Nortti  and  §onth  had  occurred,  end  var  was  imminent, 
the  United  States  had  a  moat  favourable  balance  of  trade 
with  England  and  Kin^  Thur  exporta  of  wheat  and 
flour  and  cotton  in  the  previous  year  had  at  once  reached-  a 
mft-rimnwi  in  quantity  and  a  rise  in  value.  The  drawer  of 
a  bill  on  Lonik>n  was  in  ao  good  a  position  that  he  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  buyer  to  get  the  value  of  his  bill  up  to  the 
specie  point.  But  so  eager  wero  the  drawers,  in  view  of 
the  pending  outbreak  of  civil  war,  to  realize  what  was 
owing  to  them  abroad,  that  they  threw  their  bills  on  the 
market  in  an  abundance  which  reduced  their  price  to  the 
other  end  of  the  ecale.  This,  of  course,  had  its  converse 
effect  at  London,  and  bills  on  New  York  were  there  selling 
at  such  a  premium  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  United  States 
would  have  to  remit  bullion  to  Europe.  The  volume  of  bills, 
however,  told  its  own  tale  after  a  while.  England  had  to 
remit  bullion  in  lan^  quantity  to  the  United  States,  and 
then  people  began  to  awake  to  the  perception  that,  in  the 
exchanc9  transactions,  the  one  element  meet  importaot  of 
all  had  been  left  out-— namely,  the  relative  indebtedness. 
It  must  have  been  a  time  of  much  profit  to  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  knew  the  actual  state  of  affair^ 
and  of  much  loss  to  thoee  who  did  not  know,  of  whom  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tha  latter  were  much  the  greater 
number,  but  the  balance  of  value  between  the  two  countries, 
as  expieased  on  the  face  cdf  tiia  bills,  had  to  be  rendered  all 
the  sama 
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To  take  a  more  reoent  ease.  The  exchange  value  ot 
the  Boaaian  rouble  daring  the  last  twelve  months  of  war 
between  Btuna  and  Turkey  will  amply  illustrate  what  is 
meant  1^  the  prevailing  judgment  on  events  in  their  future 
aspect,  which,  while  proea^ing  on  a  certain  amount  of 
reason,  yet  borders  on  panic,  and  may  be  of  the  nature  of 
panic.  The  issue  of  paper  roubles  had  gone  the  length  of 
730  millioni  before  the  walv  and  there  was  a  constantly  in- 
creased remission  during  the  year,  counteracted  in  some 
measure  by  conversions  into  loans  bearing  interest  On 
the  mobilisation  of  the  troops  the  value  of  the  rouble  was 
29d.  to  SOd. ;  on  war  being  declared  it  fell  to  27d. ;  vrhen 
it  seemed  as  if  Plevna  could  not  be  taken  it  sank  to  22^d. ; 
when  Flevna  fell  it  rose  to  SGJd,;  and  when  it  followed 
that  the  conquest  of  Turkey  and  an  armistice  did  not  end  the 
difficulties,  it  fdl  to  the  lowest  point  it  had  touched,  22^ 

The  term  "  favourable  ezehaoge^"  as  commonly  used,  not 
only  means  a  state  of  the  exchanges  when  the  debts  due  to 
a  country  abroad  are  so  much  greater  than  what  it  owes 
abroad  as  to  affect  potentially  the  demand  and  supply  of 
bitla,  aiul  when  the  money  of  the  country  so  situate^  as 
expnssed  in  the  price  of  bills,  is  equal  to  more  of  the 
money  of  a  forei^  ooontry  than  the  nominal  par — when  its 
bills  on  abroad,  m  short,  are  dull  of  sale,  while  the  foreign 
bills  on  itself  are  in  much  demand;  it  is  also  applied  to 
all  stages,  moderate  or  extoeme,  of  this  relation  of  the 
forMgn 'exchanges.  And  so  the  term  "unfavourable^"  of 
course,  applies  to  the  opposite  conditions.  If  these  phrases 
had  ever  any  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  m  country,  they  must  have  arisen  under  the  sway  of  "  the 
mereantUo  aystem  "  of  the  jast  century,  the  principle  of 
which  was  that  a  balance  payable  in  specie  is  the  csjdinal 
condition  of  prosperous  tride  with  any  foreign  country ;  or, 
if  introduced  under  that  erroneous  thecny,  they  have  been 
prolonged  by  the  usage  of  bankers  and  other  dealers  in 
foreign  exchange,  who,  having  laige  liabilities  entailing 
bullion  payment  natnndly  oonuder  a  state  of  exchange 
which  is  on  the  eve  of  brining  specie  more  favourable  than 
one  on  the  eve  o(  taking  it  away.  Haa  is  quite  true  in  the 
monetai^  view  of  the  question,  and  it  is  tme  also  as  to  the 
relative  indebtedness  for  the  time  being.  But  it  is  not  true 
to  extremes  even  in  a  mcoietary  sense.  The  condition  of  a 
eountty  to  which  specie  was  always  flowing  in  and  never  going 
out  would  be  a  rMlisation  of  the  fata  of  Midas.  The  most 
favourable  exchange,  therefore,  is  that  where  there  are  only 
moderate  oscillations  np  or  down  from  the  par  of  exchange. 

While  the  terms  "favourable"  and  "unfavourable"  are 
thus  somewhat  misleading  as  regards  substantial  inter- 
ests, they  are  involved  in  a  minor  technical  complexity, 
which,  though  well  understood  by  those  in  the  business, 
nuty  here  be  stated.  The  terms  would  be  strictly  applicable 
in  the  sense  they  are  used,  were  the  rate  of  exchange  always 
quoted  in  the  home  maatj.  The  certain  properly  in  ex- 
change transactions  Is  the  number  of  pounds,  dollars,  francs, 
or  florins  a  remitter  has  to  pay  abroad ;  the  unctriaiH  is 
what  amount  of  his  own  money  is  equal  to  this  amount  of 
the  foreign  money.  Were  the  quotation  on  both  sides 
respectirely  always  made  in  the  home  money,  the  fall  or 
rise  of  the  quotation  would  always  be  identifiable  with  such 
terms  as  "  favourable  *  or  "  unfavourable."  Both  drawers 
anl  remitters  would  be  so  familiar  with  their  significance 
as  to  know  what  they  meant  But  this  is  not  the  practice, 
and,  with  BO  much  variety  of  ourrency,  could  hardly  have 
been  the  developed  practice  of  exchange.  The  pound  ater 
ling  of  England  is  the  largest  monetary  unit,  and  there  is 
always  facility  of  expressing  minute  shades  of  difference  in 
the  smaller  units,  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Paris  or  New  York,  tiiey  have  a  decimal  character.  In 
London,  conseqneBtly.'the  public  only  hear  quotations  of  rate 
of  exchange  with  such  countries  as  France  and  the  United 
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States  in  the  foreign  money — Lratdm  thuk  ^nng  tkt  a 
called  the  eertaint  and  the  smaller  moneys  the  AsmUr. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  only  in  the  Austnliui  and  otki 
British  colonies,  where  the  standard  of  value  is  the  luuig 
in  the  parent  country,  but  in  tueh  la^  CMUmeM^  ngpt 
as  Oiina  and  India  dL«  quotation  of  rata  of  exchange  a 
both  sides  is  always  expressed  in  sterling.  Ths  Oiom 
tael  of  ulver  is  worth  so  many  English  pence  stnliiig  i: 
Canton ;  and  the  rupee  is  worth  so  many  EngUih  pcnc 
at  Bombay  or  Calcutta;  and  in  the  same  temu  run 
quotations  in  Londoa  "Hie  piutiee  may  not  alter  in  u; 
iota  the  true  rate  of  exchange,  out  it  has  the  remit  tk 
when  the  rate  is  quoted  in  steriing  money,  as  in  the  In^ 
Chinese,  and  Australian  exchanges,  every  drop  in  tl; 
quotation  is  "  more  favourable  *  to  England,  tntxj  m 
"less  fovourable,"  and  thu  will  hold  good  whether ti: 
quotations  are  made  in  England  or  in  India,  China,  c 
Australia ;  whereas,  on  the  oUier  hand,  when  exchsngtt  ir. 
quoted  in  foreign  money — French,  German,  w  AmerictL 
kc — every  drop  in  the  rate  by  the  same  rub  is  "kc 
favourable,"  every  rise  in  the  rate  "more  faTonrable*tv 
England,  whether  the  quotation  be  made  in  England  oti: 
the  foreign  countries. 

The  states  of  exchange  to  which  the  terms  "farovr^ 
and  "  unfavourable  "  are  thus  applied  refer  whoU;  to  tli: 
effect  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  bills ;  so  that,  liMtbc 
fluctuations  of  exchange  are  due  to  various  causes,  it  «oi!i 
be  an  improvement  were  the  quotation  always  to  include  tt: 
par  of  exchange,  whether  between  the  gold  monejoFu: 
country  and  the  silver  money  of  another,  or  between  eit^ 
and  inconvertible  paper,  the  depreciation  of  which  bsu 
be  determined  by  the  gold  or  silver  premium  in  thecouitn 
of  its  currency.  The  actual  rate  above  oc  below  par  vit!^ 
show  the  effect  due  to  the  supply  and  demand  d  bil- 
When  a  sudden  alteiution  takes  place  in  foreign  exdacf^ 
nothing  ia  more  difficult  than  to  discos  the  relstinfin' 
of  the  cause  or  causes  to  which  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  indnt 
nothing  is  more  necessary  to  know  than  this,  whetlff  ^■ 
the  correctives  that  may  bo  applied  or  in  the  lewnilob. 
conveyed  to  importers  and  exporters. 

The  limited  meaning  to  be  given  to  audi  tenuis 
"favourable"  and  "unfavourable"  exchange  pnlH^ 
applies  to  other  statements  that  may  arise  legitinlitd  i ' 
connexion  with  this  subject    The  principle,  for  insluK . 
that  the  profit  and  loss  of  exchange  transacltona  iAv'A 
between  the  two  countries  concerned,  but  betn«ii'| 
foreign  creditors  and  debiots  in  one  or  other,  ii  (o^l 
within  its  own  range ;  but  it  leaves  aa  an  open 
whether  in  a  country  where  from  a  depreciated  and^ 
ciating  currency  the  rate  of  foreign  exchange  is  alwajn^ 
the  general  result  may  not  be  aidverso  to  its  intereitii' 
port  and  impMt  trade    In  like  manner  it  would  h>' 
than  questionable,  because  "the  mercantile  theoij''' 
wrong  in  supposing  that  a  balance  of  foreign  trade  inf^' 
or  an  excess  of  export  value  over  import  valu^  «  ' 
necessary  condition  of  national  prosperity,  to  px>'  ^ 
opposite  doctrine  that  an  excess  of  imports  over  eipi^' 
the  only  prosperous  condition.    The  solution  of  tliii<l>* 
tion  must  depend  on  what  may  be  called  the  penDUt^  | 
debtedness  of  aome  conntrios  to  others.    A  countir*^' 
is  nnder  large  tribute  to  foreign  capital  is  as^uredi;  i?'^ 
right  way  for  itself  and  fcv  other  countries  when 
of  its  exported  exceeds  that  of  its  imported  prodott 
so  also  it  may  be  observed  that  "  rata  of  inters^*' !; 
are  correct  in  our  reasoning  on  that  head,  may  sot  b*"^ 
absolute  control  over  the  exchanges  which  was  ao  fti^ 
emphasixed  for  some  yean  after  Uie  paasiDg  of  tbe 
Charter  Act  of  ISU^and  has  sincew^Jiesii  wii^, 
practice  withoot  any  exnen  iNognititttiif  ths  fiw^ 
involved. 
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ViMtUTmr  or  Bnu  of  taauama, 

Bfttea  of  exduuga  Ittn  'nnde^na  much  rariatlon  of  hto  ^ean 
from  ohugat  a(  ituiilud— in  miim  bmbb  from  gold  to  olrar, 
•ad  in  otksn  fhw  ailm  t»*gold — and  bom  the  oinuatlon  at  bmaa. 
Butr  ourimey*  Tho  UaiMcf,  lunmir,  !■  to  gmUr  uifimii^. 

gold  lUndud  of  nlu  adopttd  4t  B«ilin  oxtoidt  to  tho  vhou 
Oermaa  amjdn,  and  tlu  ntes  of  «zeh&ngo  >n  now  calcnUUd  in 
fanpariil  marks  ud  pfannigt  kt  HAmbnrg,  Fruikfort-on-the-lUine, 
Alton*)  tad  otkir  Oamua  pUce^  whm  diffennt  monajt  fonoerijr 
von  wid.  Tht  nonaj  under  the  new  ejstem  i>  100  pfennwo 
=1  mark,  SO  nwrlu  =  1  twentT-mark  gold  piece  (impertal  mark) 
dSi.  6*964  iterlingmint  par,  Tbemarc,  which  is  the  unit  or  in- 
ttpr  of  the  ijetem,  la  a  rilvar  ooin  baaed  on  tha  ratio  of  1  to  151  aa 
the  relatira  Talua  of  sUrer  and  gold.  In  like  manner  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  has  extended  a  nntTMm  ezohaoga ;  and  tha  ratea  at  Na^aa, 
Palermo,  Ueaaiiia,  Uilan,  Turin,  Florence,  Leghon,  and  other 
Itnliaa  towns  art  ctmilar  to  the  tatea  at  Genoa. 

Billa  of  exchange  may  be  made  pajable  on  demand  (aa  th,e 
inTarinbknUa  k  in  the  case  of  eha^noe),  at  si^^  at  •  caitain  spaei. 
fiad  time  t^fltr  tigU  or  t^Ur  daU,  m  at  (uohm,  which  maana  tha 
ewtoma-7  or  usnal  time  for  whldt  UUa  are  dtswn  hom  n  giren 
place,  and  whan  the  time  ta  doubled  it  is  eollod/lMiftl*  uiane§.  No 
bills  are  now  drawn  in  London  at  xuntic*,  and  tha  practice  ia  being 
mdnaUf  dropped  in  other  coontriea  The  nsuws  of  biUa  drawn 
irom  Ftiso^Bdland,  and  Garmanr  ia  SO  day^  data ;  tcvm  Spain 
and  Fortnnl  M  dajr ;  and  from  Italy  S  months'  date ;  hat  th« 
GDtrencT  «  bills  is  regulated  mora  by  the  claaaea  of  business  to 
which  tn^  relate  than  to  tha  usage  of  any  connbr.  '  The  allowanee 
of  ({ays  frmw*  iaalso  going  out  of  fashion.  Thru  (law  ore  rtUl 
given  on  bula  di»wn  npon  or  payable  ia  tha  IfBitod  Zinmoa  othei^ 
wise  tluB  at  ai^t,  and  a  aimuar  practice  holda  In  the  Uutad  Btatas. 
Bt  Patartburg  givea  3  dsya  on  NKht  billa  and  10  dsya  on  date 
bill%  Copenhagen  8  dtyi^  Chiistiaaia  8  daja ;  but  in  theaa  and 
other  eoaea  the  allowance  nay  not  mark  so  distinctly  the  day  when 
a  bill  la  legallv  dne  aa  in  interval  within  which  certain  lenl  pro- 
ceadinga  M  tna  rcapectiTe  countries  cannot  ba  iuatitnteCL  The 
practice,  which  was  at  one  period  extremely  Torien^  ha*  now  boea 
reduced  within  aoeh  narrow  Hmita  that  in  exehaaga  tnuastlau  la 
London  no  account  ia  taken  of  days  of  grace. 

fiills  of  exchange  in  London  are  bought  and  sold  through  brokers, 
who  go  round  the  mercantile  and  banking  houssi^  and  disoorer 
whether  they  are  buyers  or  sellers  of  bilU,  The  ncgotistloDa  are 
determined  on  Tuesdaya  and  Fridays,  which  conaapond  with  the 
principal  post  days  in  foreign  ezehonge  busineafc  in  London,  as 
in  other  great  commercial  oitlea,  banksn  deal  laigaly  oa  tiia  riaa 
and  fall  of  exchangee, — buying  bills  when  fhey  e^paot  a  list,  and 
■oiling  billa  when  tney  expect  a  faXL 

Toreigu  billa  are  generallydrawn  In  dnplicata  or  triplieata,  lest 
the  ftnt  ahould  misoury.  When  thus  drawn  in  set^  the  first  is 
pajable  only  "Mcond  and  third  unpaid,"  the  second  "  first  and 
thud  unpaid,"  and  tha  third  "first  and  second  unpaid."  Vhere 
there  ia  a  doubt  aa  to  the  acceptance,  the  fint  may  be  sent  unlndawd 
to  a  eorreepoudent  of  the  drawer  is  the  place  of  payment  to  hare  It 
accepted,  and  the  second  sold  and  pnt  in  circulation,  bearins  the 
name  and  address  of  the  party  hwdin'g  the  first  or  accsptsd  bill 
**  in  case  of  need,"  that  is,  m  ease  he  may  not  hare  obtainsa  accspt- 
anea,  aad  will  protect  the  drawer  from  having  the  biU  returned 
thxengfa  tha  inderaera.  The  indorasd  Beoond,«nd  tfao  accepted  Brat 
of  axenange,  when  wafered  together,  become  one  bill  and  ore  valid. 

Zxohange,  as  regards  the  abnndsnt  arithmetio  to  which  it  gives 
rise  in  its  aegotiation,  may  be  divided  into — (1)  Direct,  or  sxehongs 
botwssn  two  oonntrica  whollr  hoaed  on  their  ratea  of  exchange, 
which  b  N  riatpla  to  neon  na  itmark ;  (S)  Croa^  or  exchange 
betweea  two  eountrlea  in  which  «  Uilrd  eount^  has  an  Interest,  oa 
when  London,  say,  has  10,000  francs  in  Faria  which  he  wiahea  to 
move  to  Hunbnig,  and  hoe  to  take  account  of  his  own  course  of 
vxchanga  to  Hambum  aa  vrell  aa  tha  direct  between  Paris  and 
Hamht^  wUidi  ia  vuj  l^m  rimplo  ftaa  diraat  azdiang^  InaMaad 
aa  It  requiraa  two  formute  Inrtaad  af  oaa ;  tad  (8)  Indiiaat  or 
orhitrated,  where  exchange  between  two  eonntriea  ia  oondnotcd 
thTOttffh  tha  medium  of  a  third,  or  more  than  one  other  conntry, 
and  tans  beoomsa  mora  oemponnd  oa  the  ^here  of  the  operation 
la  axtaadad.  It  Is  an  ar'Intratad  rats  baoanaa  Ithai  no  aotnol  form, 
and  b  fbnnd  only  in  figures  out  ol  the  enrrent  rataa  of  exohange 
hotweoB  more  than  two  countries  Tha  object  being  to  diaeover 
how  a  debt  in  one  place  may  ba  moat  eoonomicoUy  paid  from  anilther, 
kho  qnaatioa  oarries  along  with  U  not  taiXr  the  difftrenco  between 
iwaitttag  and  AsnAm%  whuhazista  ia  tha  umpleat  direot  exchange — 
OiM  debtor  ia  fha  oaa  eonatiy  and  tita  oredltor  in  tha  other  having 
always  the  option  of  the  one  remitting  or  the  other  drawing— bnt 
aoeh  minMm  os  vhethor  the  rate  ec  exohange  giTen  ba  u  the 
foreiiB  BMwey  or  In  starling  ttU  It  resulta  in  the  mlowing  rules  : — 

■  m*  Ifmfffri'rrr 
VMa  faMjtante,Mr«Mlnted  ralabMtartkaaOM  flrew  rsA  If  B  b 
~  IhsailwkHtfi 


•VMaMlBcrala.aajaitilraMraNtaMtOTlbaalheilnaliBlebKBn 
MfttOBftsktlen 
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. tn  etthor  eaa^  a fiVBi  tsn  In  itor^Ins  vDlpred«ea  fnelM'Nia  la 
*nl|^w^,eTailvM>aamklMei«iMMV  vlil  «qm  a  Im  mm  ia 

*•  flma  a  kislffa  mtat  av*alHfealel  mta  k  Mier  vhkh  ia  tai  Unb  lha  ted 

-^a  MarilBg  raHaarattllnladnla  liMtvwUAIa  inaArflMaflM 
diract  raloi 

**  BiwBi^  tai  eaiier  ean,  a  gr—in  mm  la  shmng  will  bs  sMataei  fnos  a 
^v«B  Mm  anva  f «  la  fonlga  noaay."  ' 

Hor  is  this  alL  Arbitrated  ratea  are  calculated  for  proaent  ncBoy  ; 
tha  actual  rates  of  exchanga  on  which  they  ore  Mlcnlated  havo 
been  affected  by  tima  and  rate  of  intereab  In  tlu  rate  of  direct 
exchange  partioolarly,  with  which  the  arbitrated  rata  baa  to  he  com- 
pared, tfaia  effect  has  to  be  estimated,  long  billa  ivdaoed  to  ahwt 
and  the  differenoe  of  intarast  on  them  disoonnted  from  the  haiia  of 
calcnlalum  frimafaeU.  Thia,  in  a  anparfisial  view,  may  be  ooantai^ 
poised  by  drawing  monlativ*  bills  o(  kmgdote  on  a  foraiga  oratre, 
but  fhara  are  Umita  10  drawing  m  •  plaoe  for  purposes  axtetul  to 
its  ordinary  eoniss  of  exchange,  and  a  la^  amount  tt  hilla  thus 
directed  without  oorremonding  remittances  might  prodnoa  an  aflac'j 
OB  tha  exchangee  which  would  go  far  to  npaet  tha  calcnUtian. 

It  ia  ohvioas  that  arUtmtioa  of  sxchange^  thus  buidaiwdat  ovssy 
additional  Ingth  tits  chain  by  difficnltifs  of  eatimata,  aano^ 
be  much  extended  or  become  too  artificial  without  the  risk  of  mia- 
earriagib  But  the  mediation  ^direct  exohange  thronrii  a  tUrdplaeo 
ia  of  snch  eommon  and  aaafnl  praetioe  that  It  may  oa  demiawa  to 
give  an  axampU  bnad  aaongh  to  illnstrata  tiia  gwiaral  method  of 
•quatiai. 

Take  London  on  Paris  at  S  montha,  quoted  £  U  'S5;  Paria  «■  Lou- 
don  at  8  montha,  quoted  f^U'lO. 

Thadiaoount  for  >  months,  in  the  namplsta  be  dveu,  b  tak«iat 
1  peroenl.orSS  osata.,  whiuiu  deducted  from  the  London  rote  aad 
added  to  ue  Parb  rata,  to  make  the  two  Bh(»t  or  oaak  rataa ;  thai 
radaeiu  the  fomar  to  LSS-SO,  and  taiaiag  tha  Utter  to  t.S6-36. 

U  thu  Tatialik  priaa  ware  In  Marling  «a  Car  instance  with  Hadrid. 
thaallomua  fiw  atarHt  would  hare  to  ha  ravened,  tiiat  1%  aided 
to  the  Loadn  sriea^  and  nbtaaotad  Uam  fha  pries  abroad. 
Bxiana. 


rroa  nw  fenewtu  ef  MB>  la  LMdaa  sad  Psris  His  rsnln«  Is  I 
U^WMlMr,  bavbt  Beaey  te  tnuumll  IMm  Leaden  to  FsiK  M  «afe 
ferawtermtt  airMt  bUben  Parl^  er  tesrteWUslB  Fsris  lofeaamva  Iffsa 


Hbrsrti 
toPwHl 


KvafeaMter 


Be  f>  LMdM,  al  Ihe  nU  ef  4  par  casL  per  aaaeM. 

u:— Vbathw,  haTlac  noBay  to  dnw  (nws  Fori*,  It  wm  be  featlar  fermf  ew- 
remndeBb  then  la  buJu  ma  nnltuneae,  w  for  bm  to  drew  apoa  thMi, 

U— U  I  ksve  te  mskt  reallUaeee  to  Fsrta  vkather  eoj  MbscS  rata  wfll 
SMTer  Mt«t  tksB  lha  rslw  td  airsct  MUa. 

4(A^-ir  I  kars  to  ebUlB  retam  frani  Paris,  whUhw  ear  Mkail  nM  wB 
aosvar  better  tkaa  enkw  (<  Ike  llraet  latea 

Sars  wEnmima 
iMdoB,  J«a<  IT,  Porta,  Jaaa  II 

»-U   ....Port*  at  a  HMtha. 

11^1  I  Anutordam.„  jca* 

M-'-  Hambnrx   IM 


ui 


...rnukfort , 


,„.jiei 
.JfbM-lNBfatel 


Maiaaaa  oa  Wonnra  vn  l«sanoBk 
Slf 

1  -  •  UntFlataBsadttban. 
lot  -  •  SOt|  ftancfc 
ftoMsrwi  X  irosi  -  U-M  Trmm. 

1  -  •  IflO)  Mk.  sad  Sa  -  «N  Sa 
■•.  MM  -  Uk.  US  -  •  lt«  Praaea. 

rnHNa  m  X  Mi -t-  UM  -  SVO  fnaM. 

AwatArt. 
air 

IS  -  •  111  FlMtaa 
100  -  •  SlOl  Ftmco, 
rnses  not  X  in     1000    It-U  Fnace 

Xtpibra. 
£ir 

1  -  •  tt€i\  lira  BsUBe. 
Ut-*iarfaaca 
naaea  U  x  n-«\  +  It*  -  U«  rram 

Coarsiisaa  es  m  Ahbruib  Ratos. 


^rteea 

Pcra 

LoadoB. 

FarU 

Londoe,  >  noathk. 
AmitaTdaB 

IlKmbBrf.__.-_., 

tB-M 
ll'IOi 

in 

4aB 

'i? 

Ml* 

lE-30iboA 
U-M 
U-10 
SMS 

U«(  (- 
W-asriberii 

Leibsn  

Psrh,  *  Bealba»..< 

'  Tbeas rBla* at  artltratod  aaAsia,  atearsajjilw MTMe'e if<*ra  Bii  IIlI!, 
tod  tba  wbal  pasiUa  at  vhkA  tans  cWafir  ea  wbathsr  tts  rate  fanelag  Ibo 
taab U  atfeabtCTbe  l«^«fr«S!. J-J  J».*» 
that  tbaaMntoiheaUnaverbaleallHllMettari 

>  Ue  le«  alLaifctn  b  evtaiR  Is  osA  irsmlai 
at  II  aMs  Lsatsa  «d  Ma  starfiri  «ets  aal  I 
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VuDtunfAni. 


U  ilVeM  from  A*  Uiwt  ntM  MiNM  LondM  wd  PuH  «  »M  Mi  U-U 
that— 

M^T»  Mrt  er  Imito  wMy  INm  iMdM  I*  FuiiL  It  11  bMtw  ttr  Puta  19 
Oiw  ipM  LsndMi  It  9M*  ikoni  thta  tor  London  u  nmit  to  Park  u  SS-M 
■bert,  bMtm  ^  fwM  opMltea  tbm  wm  M  mate  ■  ante  pw  poaad,  or 
■boU  MM^fth  pN  om,  mors  un  by  tha  UtK 

W^Ta  hm  ntamt  fram  Pnf^  It  ta  battor.  ^  mu  *  aaaln,  (or  LoBteo 
«ett»«noB  PwktkMfor  Pkrii  to  nmU  to  London,  boouoo  tho  Wlo  win  eotf 
wo  imdi  Mwrt  «r  gndoot  m  muih  aun  k  mrim. 

Von  tonsor  Fata 
li/.— Tor  TttDlttmiMei  to  FHhNnpoontMlhottbttnMNOtatothtibm* 
OB  Frankfort,  bonrbt  ta  London  «IUlflorlDi  par  MtMrtlog,  and  aold  tn  Parlo 
311  ftnnea  nar  lOO  florins  will  pf  ednoa  M  oan^  mora  than  dJrae»  wMlttancaa  Irani 
London  to  niH  or  T  oa&to.  mom  than  lajlaldad  br  diract  drafta  of  Parla  apoo 
Londoo. 

U — Far  latnmi  bom  PaiU,  tt  appean  from  (ha  arbttntod  raantta  that  bOk  en 
La^NiB,  toniM  In  Pari!  at  U  eenUM  p«  Mar  llin  ItaUannk  BBd  MM  in  Lea- 
donalMBarllm  ItaUana  tim  per  ponad  atortn^  wM  co*  » t«nU.laal  than 
diroet  WH  from  Inl»  and  wliriiTalloiiita.Mt«  Ihna  (bafttboaa  Uadon  on 

Pnila. 

Sneb  ii  the  nuniMr  in  vhkli  tfa«  Tuiooi  tzolungM  ue  enlciihted 
In  otdar  to  ascertain  which  will  umnr  best  tat  a  spccnlntlon  in 
bills  throogh  intmnadinta  plao^  The  continmncy  of  a  ehtngn  of 
ntM  hni  to  be  coniddend,  and  Uu  flhama  o(  bnuiua  and  ootn- 
mladon  on  tha  operation  hara  to  ba  deanotad  Aom  tha  lamlt,  or 
ma;  ba  ladnoed  when  the  oparatiMi  b  dm  1^  laaschtt  of  the 
■ama  bonae,  or  on  joint  aeeonnl 

The  eUrticit;  t»  arbitrated  rataa  of  eicbange  Is  pat  to  the 
HTereat  strain  when  a  lam  •nbaidj',  or  monster  indemnity,  like 
that  of  Fraqoa  to  Oannany,  has  to  be  paid  hy  one  ouiuiln  to  aitotbar. 
In  theaa  omh  it  !■  saoaaniy  to  emplOT  axtanatva  baBkutgM*^Mn- 
tion,  andatoBBtiWMiriiiahihenanianlMffytoarniigaBaana 
to  tha  wifwt  of  fta  •iftbaiiga. 

Plate*  Kmnisu, 
<iMnetod  fMmTato'a  JToAni  CkmMti,  Ittk  attUaO 
London  tMtlnn  tnm  ar  flvw  to 
I  iimnrftini  UK  florin*  and  aUren  lor  Ml  riarihfr 

Antwarp  and  Bnaaalt.  «H»  franca  .— .  t}  rfullaa 
Eambnrc,  BoiVa.  and  Oatnan  bank  i^tiicm,  M'dtr 

hnparul  nuaka  and  p(aanl|n 
Paiia,  S»43  franca 


3 


<iit«Saf. 

£litot11a» 
£lttorUns. 

IttUnla. 


•VlMiDa,iJl-Maoiluandkraaa.   

*GaDoa,  and  Itollan  tevnt,  tHO  lira  and  «anla«.  „ 
Uaben,  Sit  panea  aterttaK  .. 
Madrid, «  to  M  paneo  MariUw 
fflbralbnd^  panes  HatUac 

llall««panaaMrtlnc  „  

•Conataniuepla,  IU^attra*.._..^.„...'....„... 

St  Patan1)W|t.ni  pence  alaillny  „ 

WatMW.aMrilTarraaWaaanacsp-.^,......-       «  £1  ataiUng, 

Copenbam,  MDrlftdsl  end  ik.  _  ClttoiUa& 

Cbrlatluia,  d'Hftnadao  and  .  «...  .  Xlilartiag. 

Elocfcbblni,  la-M  rlkadnlar  .  £1  rierSu 

KawTerk,4HpencaalarilnK  ,  IgoMMfir. 

-  .    -    U  -       .     .  _ 


1  dato  Aard  dsBar, 
1  hart  dollar. 
Ipaiia. 
flataritor 
aOTar  nxibla, 


Rio  Jandrn  17  panea  atorilnv 
,«TahlUr 


Bnanoa  AnM,nshlUbif*al«rilnr    ^  leneagolL 

Calcutta,  Bombar.and;Rangoea,  St  panes  Madinc  .  1  Oort.  rapes. 

Caalon,*  TIA  penes  aurltaf   „  „  1  tad  voss  tUrer. 

J4)an,Mto«peaMaUriliif..-.-.—  .  .  14aB.erll«z.dM]Br 

(B-SOj 

EXCHEQUEB,  Codrt  of  Ezchiqitbb,  EzoHiQnnt 
CHAUBB&  The  name  teaeearium,  from  wliich  tii«  word 
"eicbeqiiH'*  is  derired,  was  oaed  nndw  tlie  NomuD  kings 
of  England  to  ngnifj  the  treuarj.  Hadox,  in  his  learned 
Hittary  eftkt  JBxekt^iur,  exhansto  the  possiUe  defiD^ons 
of  the  WMtL  Aooording  to  some,  it  is  eonneeted  viUi 
seaecui  or  tcaeeum,  a  chea»-boardf  and  the  anheqaer  of 
England  "  was  in  aU  probability,  called  •cocotriam  becanae 
a  chequered  cloth  (figured  with  squares  like  a  ^ss-board) 
was  anciently  wont  to  be  laid  on  the  taUe  in  the  court  or 
place  of  that  nama"  "  From  the  Latin,"  continaes  Ifadsoc, 
"oometfa  the  French  eschequier  or  ezcheqnier,  and  the 
English  name  from  the  French.  Or  ii  anj  one  tikinks 
more  lilcely  that^he  Frendi  word  waa  the  andnter,  and 
the  Ijatin  one  formed  from  it,  I  do  not  oppooe  him, — I 
incline  to  beUera  it  was  ao."  Another  and  leas  probable 
explanation  is,  that  the  <aiginal  word  was  statarinm, 
"  from  its  stability,  as  it  was  tha  firm  support  of  the  crown 
or  kingdom."   Bnt  Uadox  poanta  oat  uut  fiom  the  early 

1  neaa  marked  n  tndnda  pmtnn  cb  foM  or  en  acamnt  of  dapndallon 
ef  papar  eamoej  Tbs  mist  par  of  Ttanna  li  sbont  tO'33.  In  Oanos  and  othor 
jtailsii  titlH  it  woBid  ba  aboot  SS-30.  n*  fUl  malsQle  par  of  ttis  Tnrkitk  nlaatra 
l3lllfi-<tataTlln(;  Where  the  ^ooIbIIom  la  Ihs  abovstsblsars  tfarilnir«llk 
mnr  msnajr.  the  prtoe  efsflnr  baa  been  taken  Bl  dan  snnee.  sad  fhsparef 

SSaS  itol.teit*'*^ 

^i'!*^!!!^^^.*"^.*}'^  ChiM  MMltr  ksap  fhtir  seraants  h  denara 
nodsanU:  and  lbs  dollar  haucdfrnalhaittiCttHVwEaaafamtaanMBtoSB 
laalsef  auhaniefnin  lhalMattoa.  — ^«.— ■••^pw^ 


times  of  the  Conquest  ontrarcts  it  vu  ilvqi  oU 
scaccarium  and  never  statarlum. 

At  the  preeent  day,  exchequer  means  two  Toy  Mmi 
and  independent  institutions,  the  historical  oigii  i 
which  is  one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  court  of  law-wi^ 
the  three  suporior  courts  at  Westminster.  It  iiiki^ 
treaauiy.  The  connexion  between  tite  treaau;  andtic 
court  is  still  kept  np  in  one  or  two  piunto.  The  diuwkii 
at  the  exchequer  still  takes  his  seat  in  the  Ezcheqoer  Cnrt 
on  certain  formal  occasions,  and  the  Exchequer  C(niit(ct, 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  Exchequer  DiTiuoe)  is  itilth 
^propriate  tribunal  for  cases  connected  with  iha 

The  Exchequer  makes  its  appearance  among  En^ 
institotiouB  in  doee  connexion  with  the  King"!  Cm 
(euria  reffit) — the  germ  from  which  so  large  a  fot&ai 
the  English  constitution  has  sprung  In  Ae  lugaigui 
later  times  it  might  be  called  a  committee  of  tbttoon 
specially  charged  with  the  management  of  the  nTcut 
The  King's  Excltequer,  says  Theodore,  "  was  sndentlj  i 
member  of  his  court,  and  was  wcmt  to  be  held  in  hii  jitkEt 
It  was  a  sort  of  subaltern  coart,  partly  tesembling  ii  iti 
model  that  which  was  properly  called  the  curia  re^fotii 
it  the  king's  barons  and  great  men  who  used  to  be  abi 
palace  near  his  nnral  person  ordinarily  prended,  til 
sometimes  the  king  himself ;  in  it  the  king's  chief-jnstieiB, 
his  chancellor,  his  treasurer,  his  constable,  his  nai^ 
and  his  chamberlain  performed  some  port  of  their  Mml 
i^ces."  And  just  as  the  euria  regit  was  not  a  penml 
of  law,  so  the  Exchequer  was  not  merely  a  finsnoal  eood 
but  a  court  of  law.  Its  principal  businees,  says  Uida, 
related  to  the  revenue,  and  oltkongh  the  justices  on  diwt 
had  cognizance  of  revenue  matters,  such  matters, 
aroee,  were  certified  or  sent  into  the  Exchequer  "to  wkid 
place  the  affairs  of  the  royal  revenue  tended  as  to  Uo 
centre."  Madox  divides  tiie  business  of  the  Ezcbequ. 
during  the  period  between  the  Conquest  and  thsK^^^ 
King  John,  under  the  headof  reTenuB8,caiise%uitIiligH 
bnsinesSf  and  matters  of  public  policy. 

From  the  r^gn  of  Henty  HL  the  Eicheqwi  ws 
recognized  as  a  separate  conrt,  the  others  bring  ths  Xinp 
Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas  Mr  SUiblx  tiiiiii 

that  a  Beporate  staff  of  judges  was  not  asngcedton'i 
court  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henty.  The  ijitc^ 
business  of  the  Exchequer  was  as  before  thedeciais<f 
revenuo  cases,  but  from  a  very  early  time,  and  inifitic' 
repeated  prohibitions,  the  lawyers  of  the  Excheqw  ccc- 
peted  for  the  ordinary  litigious  business — ^the  txsufi 
pleas — of  the  country.  They  finally  succeeded  ly  w** 
of  the  well-known  fiction  which  allowed  one  of  the  ^'o^ 
to  own  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  king,  and  forlxdi^ 
opponent  to  traverse  the  avennent  The  oiganiatia' 
the  court  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  later  in  ^\ 
time  than  that  of  the  Common  Heasand  the  King's B^^, 
The  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  not  at  first  reoigi^ 
as  judges.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  statutes  d^^ 
Pnus  (13  Edwaid  I.  a  30,  and  14  Edward  IIL  tt 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Exchequer  was 
recognized  a  court  of  co-ordinate  jarisdicti<m  withtkCts^ 
mon  Pleas  and  the  King's  Bench. 

The  Exchequer  was  further  distinguished  from  ^ 
other  CO  arts  by  possessing  an  equitable  ss  well  as  a  cdbei 
law  jurisdiction,  "  The  Court  of  Equity,*  eaya  Bltehto 
"  is  held  before  the  lord  treasurer,  Uie  chancellor  of  tic  ^ 
chequer,  the  chief  baron,  and  the  three  puumone^'vliSA' 
the  common  law  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  thebaroiaos^J^ 
,the  exchequer,  and  not  the  trea.iarer  or  chancellw.  ^ 
equity  jurisdiction  was  abolished  in  1841,  when  twoi^ 
tional  vice-chsncellors  were  appointed  in  the  On't" 
Chancery. 

Bv  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873  the  Cunrt  of 
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woi  al>olisked  ds  a  ftcimnte  conrt,  and  iti  jorisdictio&'wu 
transferred  to  the  new  High  Court  of  Justice,  ^le  Ex- 
chequer still  surrirea,  however,  as  one  of  the  divirions  of 
tha  High  Court,  and  still  retains  under  its  new  name  its  old 
ezclosire  jariadiction. 

He  CovTf  of  Exehegver  Chamber  was,  until  the  passing 
of  ths  Act  juit  referr^  to,  the  court  of  appeal  from  the 
three  courts  of  common  law.  Appeals  from  any  one  of 
these  were  heard  before  judges  of  the  othor  twa  It  was 
originally  intended  (bjr  statute  31  Edward  III.  c.  12}  to  de- 
termine cauMs  by  writs  of  error  from  the  common  law  aide 
of  the  Court  of  Ezcherjuer,  the  judges  being  tbe  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  treasurer,  and  the  justices  of  tbe  King's  Bench 
and  Common  Fleas,  A  statute  of  27  Elizabeth  (c.  8)  made 
similar  arrangements  for  writs  of  error  from  the  King's 
Bench.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  is 
traosferred  by.  the  Judicature  Act  to  the  new  Conrt  of 
Appeal 

The  chancellor  of  (he  exchequer  is  the  second  commis- 
sioner of  tbe  treasury,  tbe  first  lord  being  the  premier.  Occa< 
sionally  both  offices  are  held  by  tbe  same  person.  It  is  the 
dntj  of  the  diancellor  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  House 
of  Commons  the  *'  budget "  for  tbe  year,  and  therefore  be 
must  be  a  commoner.  The  chancellor  takes  his  seat  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  once  a  year — at  tha  nomination  of 
persoiM  to  serve  aa  sheriffs.  (b.  k.) 

EXCISE,  a  term  of  obvious  Latin  derivation,  now  well- 
known  in  pn)>lic  finance,  signifying  a  duty  charged  on  home 
goods,  either  in  the  process  of  their  manufacture  or  before 
their  sale  to  tbe  home  consumers.  This  form  of  taxation 
implies  a  commonwealth  somewhat  advanced  in  manufac- 
tures, markets,  and  general  riches;  and  it  interferes  so 
directly  with  the  industry  and  liberty  of  the  subject  that  it 
has  seldom  been  introduced  save  in  some  supreme  financial 
«»gancy,  and  bos  aa  seldom  been  borne,  even  after  long 
asage,  with  less  than  tbe  ordinary  impatience  of  taxation. 
Yet  excise  duties  can  boast  a  respectable  antiquity,  Having 
a  distinct  parallel  in  the  vectigal  renan  veruiHum  (or  toll 
levied  on  all  commodities  sold  by  auction  or  in  public 
market)  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Roman  excise  was  mild 
compared  with  that  of  modern  nations,  having  never  been 
more  than  eeniesima,  or  one  per  cent.,  of  tbe  value  ;  and  it 
was  much  shorterlived  than  tbe  modem  examples,  having 
been  first  Imposed  by  Augustus,  reduced  for  a  time 
ono-half  by  Tiberius,  and  finally  abolished  by  Caligula,  38 
A.D.,  so  that  tbe  Roman  excise  cannot  have  had  a  duration 
of  mnch  more  than  half  a  century.  Its  remission  must 
have  been  deemed  a  great  boon  in  the  marts  of  Rome,  since 
it  was  commemorated  by  the  issue  of  small  brass  coins  with 
th»  legend  Remiuit  Centeaimia,  specimens  of  i^ch  are  still 
to  be  found  in  collections. 

The  history  pt  this  branch  of  revenue  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dates  from  tbe  period  of  the  civil  wars,  when  the 
republican  Government,  following  the  example  of  Holland, 
established,  as  a  means  of  defraying  the  heavy  expenditure 
of  the  time,  various  dntiea  of  excise,  which  the  Royalists 
ivben  restored  to  power  found  too  convenient  or  necessary 
to  be  abandoned,  notwithstanding  their  Roundhead  origin 
i,nd  general  unpopularity.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
leetioed  to  be  steadily  increased  both  in  number  and 
amount.  It  is  curious  that  the  first  commodities 
■elected  for  excise  were  those  to  which  this  branch  of  taza- 
JoD,  after  great  extension,  has  again  in  tbe  age  of  reform 
tnd  free  tr^e  been  in  a  manner  permanently  reduced,  vii., 
nalt  liquors,  and  such  kindred  beverages  as  cider,  perry, 
ind  apruce  beer.  I'Ke  other  excise  duties  remaining  are 
;hiefly  in  the  form  of  licences,  such  as  to  kill  game  and  to 
ise  and  carry  guns,  to  sell  gold  and  silver  plate,  to  pursue 
;he  business  of  appraisers  or  auctioneers,  hawkers  or 
ledlarsi  .twnbrokers,  or  patent-medicine  vendors,  to  manu- 


facture tobacco  or  snuS,  to  deal  in  sweets  or  in  foreign 
wines,  to  make  vin^r,  to  roast  malt,  or  to  use  a  slill 
in  chemistry  or  otherwise.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
policy  of  tbe  licence  duties  is  not  so  mnch  to  collect  revenue, 
though  in  the  aggregate  they  yield  a  largo  sum,  as  to  guard 
tbe  main  sources  of  excise,  and  to  place  certain  classes 
of  dealers,  by  registration  and  an  annual  payment  to 
the  exchequer,  under  a  direct  legal  responsibility.  The 
excise  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  now  pruned  and 
reformed,  however,  while  still  the  most  proliiic  of  all  the 
sources  of  revenue,  is  simple  in  process,  and  is  contentedly 
borne  as  compared  with  what  was  the  case  in  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  tbe  present  century.  The  wars  with 
Botuparte  strained  the  Government  resources  to  tbo  utter- 
most, and  excise  duties  were  multiplied  and  incressed  in 
every  practicable  form.  Bricks,  candles,  calico  printsj 
glass,  hides  and  skins,  leather,  paper,  salt,  soap,  and  other 
commodities  of  home  manufacture  and  consumption  were 
placed,  with  their  respective  industries,  under  excise  sur- 
veillance and  fine.  When  the  duties  could  no  longer  be 
increased  in  number,  they  were  raised  in  rate.  The  duty 
on  British  spirits,  which  had  begun  at  a  few  pence  per 
gallon  in  1660,  rose  step  by  step  to  lis.  8\d.  per  gallon  in 
1830 ;  and  the  duty  on  ^t  was  augmented  to  three  oi 
fourfold  its  value. 

The  old  unpopularity  of  excise,  though  now  aomawhat 
out  of  date,  must  have  had  real  enough  grounds.  It  breaks 
out  in  all  our  literature,  from  songs  and  pasquinades 
to  grave  political  essays  and  legal  commentaries.  Black- 
stone,  in  quoting  the  declaration  of  parliament  in  1640 
that  "  efxcLse  is  tbe  most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  can 
be  laid  upon  the  people,"  adds  on  his  own  authority  that 
"  from  its  first  original  to  the  present  time  its  very  name 
baa  been  odious  to  tbe  people  of  England  "  (book  L  cap 
8,  tenth  edition,  1786) ;  while  the  definition  of  "  excise  " 
gravely  inserted  by  Dr  Johnson  in  the  Dictionary,  at  tbe 
imminent  risk  of  subjecting  tbe  eminent  author  to  a  prose- 
cution for  libel — viz.,  "a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commo- 
dities, and  adjudged  not  by  tbe  common  judges  of  property, 
but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid  " — can 
hardly  be  ever  forgotten.  The  lery  of  excise  has  more  than 
the  disogreeableness  of  other  direct  taxation,  and  though 
not  more  inquisitorial  than  income  tax,  establisbes  an 
espionage  and  control  over  premises  and  processes  of 
manufacture  which  are  much  more  offensive  as  well  aa  Some- 
times injurious.  The  caustic  feeling  of  lost  century  points 
directly  enough  tn  much  rough  and  arbitrary  administration, 
which  it  was  possible  gradually  to  correct  and  mitigate. 

But  what  may  be  deemed  the  permanent  defect  of  excise 
is  that  it  is  apt  to  increase  the  cost  of  commodities  to 
consumers  far  more  tiion  the  amount  of  duty  levied  for 
the  revenue.  This  has  been  found  on  the  abolition  of 
excise,  whether  on  bricks,  calicoes,  leather,  paper,  or  othe? 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  cheapening  effect  might  nof 
be  very  immediate  or  apparent,  because  tbe  duty  when 
abolished  might  bear  only  a  very  fractional  proportion  to  the 
natural  value  of  the  ^oods;  but  under  the  greater  freedom 
of  production  have  arisen  more  invention,  more  skilful  and 
varied  appliances,  and  consequently  more  economy  to  con- 
aumers,  and  more  expansion  of  tbe  several  industries,  than 
could  have  been  attained  under  the  fiscal  restrictions.  Tbe 
inexpediency,  even  for  revenue  purposes,  of  fining  and 
fettering  a  great  number  of  the  most  useful  and^ecessary 
home  industries  by  this  kind  of  impost  would  seem  tu  be 
abundantiy  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  excise 
revenuaof  the  United  Kingdom,  while  being  reduced  always 
within  narrower  compass,  has  not  suffered  eventually  in  its 
actual  produce  to  tbe  state.  The  revenue  from  excise  has 
never  been  greater,  or  much  greater,  than  it  is  at  present. 
The  gross  receipts  from  excise  in  1820  were  X27,965.810, 
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In  the  year  ended  Slit  Vareh  1866,  vhen  the  larger 
number  of  the  datieo  had  been  abolished,  the  net  revenne 
(rom  exetse  vas  ;£18,332,868;  and  in  tiie  year  ended  same 
date  1877,  when  excise  for  some  years  had  been  almost 
vholly  coined  to  British  spirits  and  malt  liqaors,  the  net 
reTsnne  was  £37,681,623,  The  following  are  the  general 
item*  of  the  exdae  reranue  in  tilu  latter  year . — 

Chioory    ii,Ut 

licuoes  M  -   .  8,I>48,SS7 

lUt   8,040,878 

IUaw»yi....   718,718 

Spirito,  homa  nutdo   I4,87S,18( 

9agiu,  used  in  bnwisg   467,788 


Tfftd,   £S7,8B1,5M 

So  Urge  a  rsTenae  from  so  few  aonrces  indicates  high 
duties,  and  the  ezcise  on  spirits  in  parttcolar  has  been 
maintained  daring  many  years  at  a  rate  that  would  hare 
astonished  the  people  of  last  century,  and  yet  without  any 
of  the  erils  incident  to  heary  fiscal  exaction.  There  ia  a 
check,  which  has  been  often  exemplified,  to  the  increase  of 
the  rate  of  excise  in  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  illicit 
mannfaeture,  and  the  consequent  defeat  of  ita  object,  riz,, 
increase  of  revenue.  The  high  rates  of  1  Is.  8^  per  gallon 
in  England,  6s.  2d.  in  Scotland,  and  6s.  7d,  m  Ireland,  to 
which  the  axdse  en  home-made  spirits  was  increased  at  the 
elose  of  the  great  wars,  gave  rise  to  so  much  erasion  that 
"  more  than  one-half  of  the  spirits  aetually  consumed  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,"  aa  we  learn  from  an  official  source, 
"  were  supplied  by  the  smuggler."  '  The  dnUes  were 
reduced  to  7b.  per  gallon  in  ^gland,  and  to  2s.  4jd.  in 
both  the  other  countries.  "  The  result  of  these  changes 
was  a  most  surprising  in^ease  of  legally  made  spirita.  In 
1820  the  quantity  made  in  the  United  Ejngdom,  and 
retained  for  home  consumption,  was  9,600,000  ^ons.  In 
1826  " — two  years  after  the  change  of  dntiea — "  it  wai 
18,200,000 "  {Firtt  £«vorf  of  Commiuioiun  ^  Inland 
Rneniu,  1867).  At  sabaequsnt  j^ettods,  when  the  duties 
were  again  moderately  inereaaed,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  uarp  limit  to  the  Mocaas,  and  that  the  exdao  cm 
spirits  could  not  be  advanced  much  beyond  Sl  id.' 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  without  a  revival  of  the  old  avfla 
and  a  decUna  of  revenue;  while  in  England  aim  than  7a. 
•noonragadadolteratioD,  and  miteh  Ughnprieas  than  ware 
jtutifted  by  the  dnty  and  other  tndt  ehargaa.  Later 
ezperianea  ihowa  {hat  ihia  ehaek  is  daatio.  Since  1860 
tha  udae  on  home>mads  ainrita  baa  bean  lOh  per  gallon 
nnifomly  in  tt»  ibnt  Idngdomi,  tad  yal  in  no  previous 
period  have  thera  been  fewer  oomplalnta  (rf  amnggliog  or 
ilUeit  distillation.  Thia  result  is  aseribable  to  various 
causei.  Tha  inereaaa  of  employmen^  higher  wages  for 
legitimate  labonr,  the  opening  of  all  parts  of  the  country 
by  meana  (rf  eommnnication,  the  greater  sway  of  the  law, 
and  the  greater  influence  of  habits  of  ord«r,  most  have  dia- 
eonraged  tiie  dark  though  tempting  bnabMsa  ol  smuggling 
quite  as  much  or  more  than  tba  animnoaily  high  •xcasa 
encouraged  it  Tk»  exdao  aerrieaitaalf  haaalao'been  much 
improved,  and  by  aim^  mectamcal  ^oviaiona  in  the  dia* 
^leriea  mneh  leas  supervikion  of  ofBeaia  ia  requisite  with 
greater  aeeuity  against  fraud  tiian  in  formn  timee.  The 
exemption  ftom  dnty  of  methyUted  spiri^  naed  extannvety 
in"  French poliahinir*  and  many  otfiar  arte,  haa  Hkawiae 
had  a  benefiflial  effect  in  atamphig  out  -illicit  distillation. 
Tha  qpirit  of  wina^  or  pnre  alcohol  of  the  druggists^  how* 
ever,  ia  atOl  aluost  nacasssrily  subject  to  dut7,  though  it 
were  eattainly  deairaUs  that  in  tinetorea  and  other 
medicanenta  ineapabla  of  being  abnaed  as  potalido  liqncn, 
it  ahonld  ba  free  of  taK  But  permiaajan  to  tmpare 
tiueturee  in  bcmd,  in  qnantitiaa  of  not  laaa  than  mna  «aUon% 
has  not  aa  yet  baeu  taken  advantage  of  to  any  oztent.  In 
the  a^ort  <tf  apirit  of  wina  a  rebate  of  duty  is  allowed. 


The  duty  on  malt,  like  that  on  ^rita,  hu  iliolof  hk 
years  been  uniform  in  tha  United  Kingdom,  tttluntetf 
2s.  7^  per  budiel,  with  a  further  dnty  mi  hnvencl  lU 
6d.  for  every  13|  quarters  mashed,  ot,  whitiik^ 
equivalent,  every  60  barrels  of  36  gailons  bnvtl  lb 
duty  on  each  gallon  of  ale  ia  thus  barely  one  ud  am 
eighths  of  a  penny — a  vny  lenient  excise  eompsrsd  vith  tli 
lOs.  per  gallon  on  spirits.  It  nught  be  aappoHd&i 
when  the  duty  on  spirita  in  Scotland  and  Irdaud  *u  mii 
as  high  aa  in  Etigland,  a  certain  equality  should  Im  Imc 
established  in  the  inddance  tA  taxation  on  the  liqiuiiiiM 
generally  used  in  the  several  countilesL  But  the  ugiditn 
has  fsvonred  the  milder  fermented  liquon  with  th«  Tiii  d 
promoting  temperance  in  all  parts  ot  the  kugdom,  inapt 
tive  of  taste,  habit,  or  climate.  How  far  tins  good  iit«,tia 
has  been  realised  ia  a  question  asids  from  ueit  tsfm 
tory  remarks  on  excise.  It  has  only  to  be  obsimi  M 
while  the  consumption  of  brewed  li^uua  has  b«u  iime 
ing  in  Scotland,  the  consumption  of  distilled  tpriti 
England  has  been  increaain^  in  a  atiU  greater  pi^tdBL 
The  following  are  the  official  returns  of  spirits  sad  iik 
charged  with  doty  tn  the  three  kingdoms  in  lUT  ui 
1876  >- 


BeolUaa. 

Inlnl  1 

iisr. 

IBT*. 

IMT. 

ISTl 

un. 

in 

UalKtadiali..... 

•,lTa,BM 

ll,lM,Ot« 

sasi,Mi 

 1 

MM 

The  aibditioB  of  maw  of  the  oU  exdaa  dntia^  lalv 
sequent  aimpUfieatitm  of  the  department,  prepued  tli 
for  an  admuistrativa  reform,  by  which  the  thzea  mw 
branches  of  axciae^  atampa,  ai^  taxea  wen  placed  nds 
the  superintendenoe  ol  one  board  of  eommUnu^  ai 
included  in  the  general  deacriptionitf  inland  leveaaiL  lb 
waa  accomplished  In  1848,  and  tha  board  of  eKiHbft^ 
old  head  quartera  in  Qreaham  Houaa  and  was 
the  new  body  in  Sometiet  Eonae,  by  which  the  coQi  m 
and  management  of  the  whole  inhuid  revenue  hu  un 
been  direetad.  Tk»  froviaiona  for  tha  consoliditIa&  d 
gnidanoe  ol  the  board  of  inland  revenue  are  embodieJii 
tiw  Act  IS  Tiob  cap^  1.  Tbenumeroua  etatut«s  of  ueis, 
wen  annotated,  have  been  collected  and  pabliahel  udff 
tlu  authority  of  the  commiananfln  of  inland  menu,  a 
one  volume  (1873). 

EXCOlUCUNICATrON,  the  hig^  eeeleilaaticdw 
sure,  ia  the  judicial  esduioD  of  a  baptised  penon  boa 
fellowah^  oi  the  visible  churdi  of  Chtist.  Aspaitd^ 
diadplina  ol  tiia  dtnrA  it  ia  beaed  on  the  precept  of  Q> 
(Mat  xvL  10,  xriii  lB-18 ;  John  zx.  83),  and  on  ap«^ 
example  (1  CoK  T.  0 ;  1  Tim.  L  30,  &e.X  IhtMi*' 
other  te^  howerai^  bearing  or  ani^ooed  to  beer,  a' 
subject  of  exeommnni«ati<ui,  have  not  by  any  meui*, 
uniformly  interpreted;  and  the  uaages  oaUnnbl; 
<m  than  have  differed  accordiogly.   The  praziiofl^ 
tian  dianplane,  moreover,  has  nerar  been  whoHf^'; 
pendent  of  Jeiriah  and  pagan  infiuencea;  and  its  ^"'^ 
cannot  be  adequately  e^lained  unkaa  aoeount  b* 
of  aeveral  non-Chriatiau  analognea  of  exconunnua^^ 
Amcmg  other  pagan  analognea  nuty  be  mentioned  tin^' 
yvmifimr  ^nm$iu  pemoa.  SOS,  U),  Vith  its  ecW^. 
(iEaeh.,  Gh9«pk.  383 ;  Xum,  626     Soph.,  (Si  Tf-^ 
S.)  i  the  Bomaa  tateenOio  and  dmt  desotia;  tb 
power  which  Aa  Dmida  claimed  of  exdnding  &>*7 
aaerificea  (Ces.,  A  G.,  tL  IS).    But  moie  ia^ 
than  any  of  thaaa  haa  been  the  aiMiMit  Jewish 
The  wocd  uaed  in  the  New  THtameBt  to  ^""^^ 
oommnnieated  PN|KjM%4  VC^C^S'M''.  jit 
9  ;  Bom.  ii.  srS^J^^SSSS^C^^ 
Sebnw  07)  (aae  AsATsnu).  lUs  wQcd  {bff»A  "  ^ 
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primary  ngaifieatioa  meuu  amply  any  penon  or  thing 
upanted  or  set  BJptxt,  a  maaniBg  which  is  itill  aeen  in  the 
fanuJiar  Arabic  word  "  harem."  The  ooimexio&  in  thoa^t 
between  the  notions  aeparation  from  eommoa  nae,  dedicar 
tion  to  Ood,  and  devotion  to  deatmction  is  not  reiy  obecnre, 
and  it  soon  established  itself  in  the  Hebrew  mind.  In  Ler. 
xzriL  21,  28,  39,  we  read  that  no  "  deroted  "  person  or 
thing  was  to  be  sold  or  redeemed;  '*none  which  shall  be 
'  deroted  *  from  among  men  shall  be  redeemed,  but  shall 
sorely  be  put  to  death."  The  Hebrew  mohoram  fderoted) 
was  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the  Latin  tmpiut  or 
laeer  (Momnuen,  B&m.  Alt,  iL  CO  £).  In  Num.  xzL  2,  3, 
Dent  iL  31,  iiL  6,  viL  2j  we  find  whole  cities  or  nations 
thns  *'  banned,"  "  ezcommnnicated,"  or  deroted  to  destruc- 
tion. We  occasionally  read  of  Israelites  as  well  as  of  aliens 
falling  nnderthia  ban  («.jr.,in  Jndg.  xxi.  6, 11);  indeed, the 
extreme  penalty  of  being  "cut  ofi^"  which  is  attached  to  so 
many  sins;  appears  to  lure  been  carried  into  effect  by  the 
congregation  mily  after  the  Oja  had  been  duly  pronounced 
by  the  competent  uithority  (Ex.  zzii  19  [20] ;  Dent, 
ziil  7-16  jV-17];  rf.  Ewald,  Alierth.,  ppi  101,  420). 
If  ih  this  we  alrewfy  find  the  analogne  of  the  nugor 
ezcommnnication  (called  anathema)  of  the  medisral  ehnrehf 
w»  may  pwhapa  lodk  for  the  anal^na  of  the  mtnw  in  that 
tenpMiry  ispaiation  w  leolnaion  (niddah)  which  was  pre- 
■eribed  idr  aarsmonial  nndaanneas.  Soiptore  f  nxniahes  no 
distinct  tnee  of  the  ose  of  ^e  dsadly  ■nathequ  in  poet- 
exile  times ;  it  is  probahla,  howerer,  tiiat  fha  right  of 
■antendng  by  a  0?I  to  eapitel  pnnjahment  remained  with 
the  Jewiah  accleaiiiatico-ciTil  anthotities  to  a  Terr  late  'period 
(EsTft  viL  35,  36).  Lt  Ezra  x  8,  it  onght  to  be  obscnred, 
m  lead  ti  an  •xfommnnieation  of  a  mil&r  kind;  its 
effect  was  that  all  the  anbatanee  of  the  offender  was 
"  forfeited "  (■'.«.,  laid  under  a  herem),  but  he  himself 
merely  "  separated  "  imn  the  congr^ation. 

The  Talmud  rccognixea  two  kinds  oi  «xeommunieation, 
ft  minor  and  a  major,  called  raapeetiTSly  niddui  andherem. 
The  aiddni  (from  niddah,  to  diira  awi^^  conld  be  pro- 
nounced at  any  time  by  any  eompatent  mdividual  {mm 
periadOf  of  course);  its  Tali£ty  continued  for  thirty  day^ 
dniing  which  period  the  snbjeet  <d  it  was  expected  to  go 
into  mourning  absent  himsalt  from  tiie  eynagogne,  and 
nperatehimaelffiom  all  Us  fsUowslj  a  distanced  not  less 
than  four  ells.  Ha  was  not  excluded  from  the  temple^  but 
U  he  -riaited  it  hawaa  required  to  enter  by  a  aepamto  door. 
If  at  the  end  of  tlurty  d^  he  showed  impenitence  or  eon- 
tomaqr,  the  niddui  might  be  renewed  once  uid  again ;  tai 
flnaUy,  in  eeitun  drcumstance^  the  ^rem  might  be  pro- 
nounced. A.  Talid  hoem,  which  could  only  be  pronounced 
by  ft  court  of  not  less  than  tsn  judgei^  had  the  effect  of 
exduding  from  the  tomple  as  well  as  from  ths  synagogue, 
and' from  all  association  with  the  faithful  Some  writers 
hftve  asssrted  that  thers  was  a  still  more  terrible^  because 
irrerocaUe,  sentence  called  the  shammatta;  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  eridence  is  agftitut  tbia  autement.  (See 
Bnxtorfs  L4xioo7%t  p.  2466;  and  Seldan,  De  Jure  KaL  et 
OaUf  IT,  9.)  Among  modem  instances  of  ezpalsion  from  the 
Jftwhdi  communion,  that  of  Spinoza  (16th  July  1666)  for 
contempt  of  the  law  has  became  famous.  The  text  of  the 
cnrBO  pronounced  upon  the  culprit,  which  is  rimilar  to 
that  given  by  Selden  (as  abors,  ir.  7),  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  sperimen  of  the  formula  then  in  use;  The  JExemplar 
ffumana  Tita  of  Uriel  d'Acoeta  may  also  be  referred  to. 

As  an  authori^  up^o  Jewish  usages  the  Talmud  does 
not  nearly  so  far  back  aa  to  the  beginning  of  the  fint 
Christian  century.  It  ia  to  the  New  Testament  alone 
that  we  must  look  for  any  little  information  that  can  be 
bad  on  the  contemporary  practice  of  the  Jewish  courts. 
The  aentence  of  exclusion  from  the  synagt^e  is  plainly 
iodint«l  ia  Me  li,  33,  John  ix.  22,  xil  42,  and  the  more 


serere  sentence  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  John  zvi.  3.  The 
question  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  Jewish  synedrium 
ceased  to  hare  the  power  of  giving  full  effect  to'  the  herem 
spoken  of  in  Leviticus,  has  been  mnch  disputed.  The 
Talmud  itself  says  that  the  judgment  of  capital  causes  was 
token  away  from  Israel  forty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  the  temple.  But  the  point  whether  the  synedrium  which 
tried  J esus  Christ  oould  lawfully  claim  that  power  is  still 
unsettled. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  use  of  excommunication 
as  a  part  of  Christian  discipline,  is  based  on  the  precept  of 
Christ  and  on  the  apoetolic  practice.  The  general  principles 
which  ought  to  be  observed  can  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
New  Testament  writings ;  but  the  church  appears  to  hare 
been  left>  fra  most  of  the  practical  details,  to  the  guidance 
of  reason  and  experience.  Mat  xviiL  17  leaves  unsolved 
many  queens  which  cannot  fail  to  arise  aa  to  the  occa- 
sion, nature,  and  effecte  of  exoommnnication.  Tit.  iii  10, 
which  eqjoinB  the  "rqectim"  (comp.  1  Tim.  iv.  7)  of  a 
"  hetetie  "  after  two  "  admonitions,"  can  hardly  be  called 
more  ex[dicil  The  loem  cIosmms  is  1  Cor.  T.  teken  in 
connuionwith  1  Tim.  i  20.  In  the  former  passage,  much 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  apparent  distinction 
between  the  o^wr  it  lUmu  in  vs.  3,  IS,  and  the  vo/iaioCwif 

2anu^  in  T.  ff,  the  former  being  (it  is  alleged)  within 
the  competency  of  the  congregation,  and  the  latter  a  purely 
iqtoatotio  function.  The  iy^tfta,  or  **  delivering  over  to 
Satan  for  the  destruotion  at  the  flesh,"  has  been  the  snlQeot 
of  much  dispute  (see  Bingham,  Antiq.j  xtl  3,  16).  The 
language  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  an  older  formula  Hainlj  it  was  intended  as  the 
highest  censure,  to  be  pronounced  only  on  gtaTS  offendera 
It  is  dao  manifest  that  it  was  pot  iireToeable,  and  that  it 
wu  in  every  case  meant  to  have  a  salutary  disriplinaiy 
effect  npim  the  aouL 

The  writings  of  the  church  fathers  pva  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  two  degrees  of  excommunication,  the  i^opur/m 
ud  the  d^ofHo-ftos  nuTcX^  as  they  were  generally  called, 
were  in  use  durinj^  ac  at  least  soon  after,  the  apoatdio  aga. 
The  former,  which  invblTed  «clunon  from  puticipation  in 
the  eucharistie  service  and  from  tiis  encharist  itself,  though 
not  from  the  so-called  "  service  of  the  catechumeniy"  was 
tiie  usual  punishment  of  comparatively  light  offences;  the 
latter,  which  waa  the  penalty  for  graver  wwuUs,  iuToIved 
"  oolusioD  from  all  dinrch  privilege^''— -ft  vague  wpres- 
Hon  whiA  has  sometimea  been  inte^retad  as  meaning  total 
exclusion  from  the  very  precineta  of  the  ehurch  building 
(inter  luemantea  orare),  and  from  the  &TOur  of  God 
(Bingham,  xvi.  3,  16).  For  some  ain^  such  as  adultery, 
the  aentence  of  excommunication  was  in  the  Sd  century 
regarded  as  «wnX^  in  the  sense  of  being  irrevoeaUsi 
Difference  of  opinitm  as  to  the  absolutely  "iiremiasible" 
character  of  mortal  nna  led  to  the  important  controvert 
associated  with  the  namea  of  Zephyrinns,  Tertallian,  Cal- 
listns,  Hippolytu%  Cyprian,  and  Novatian,  in  which  the 
atricter  and  more  monUnistie  party  held  that  for  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  such  sins  as  theft,  fraud,  denial  of 
the  faith,  there  ^oold  be  no  restoration  to  church  fellow- 
ahip  even  in  the  hour  of  death.  On  this  point  the 
provincial  synods  of  Qliberia  (Elvira)  in  305  and  of  Ancyra 
in  316  subsequently  came  to  conflicting  decisiona  But 
-the  excommunication  was  on  all  hands  regarded  as  being 
"medicinal"  in  its  character.  It  is  uotsworlhy  that  the 
word  iydOt/M  had  fallen  into  disuse  abont  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  and  tha^  throoghout  the  same  period, 
no  iostence  of  the  judicial  use  of  the  phrase  wofMSemmi 
2,aray^  can  be  found. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  church  ceDsnrametbe  said 
to  have  begun  with  tiie  puUl^ik  thW^if^l^ietH 
against  heresy  the  first  of  irhieb,  Ih  fumeia  tnntiaU  ttJUf 
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eatnoliea,  dates  from  380.  Till  then  eicloflion  from  charcli 
privileges  had  been  a  epiritaal  discipline  merely;  thencefor- 
ward it  WM  to  expose  a  man  to  aertoos  temporal  luks. 
Excommunication  etill  continued  to  be  occaaioually  used  in 
the  spirit  of  genuine  Christian  fidelity,  as  by  Ambrose  in 
the  case  of  TheodosiuB  himself  (390j  ;  but  the  temptation 
to  wield  it  as  an  instrument  of  secular  tyranny  too  often 
proved  to  be  irresiiitible.  In  the  formula  used  by  Synesins 
(410),  which  is  to  be  found  in  Bingham  and  in  most  other 
works  of  reference,  we  already  find  the  attdntion  of  ma^ 
tratea  specially  called  to  the  censured  person.  The  history 
of  the  next  thousand  years  shows  that  the  magistrates  were 
seldom  slow  to  respond  to  the  appeal.  Even  the  hastiest 
inrroy  of  that  long  and  interesting  period  enables  the 
student  to  notice  a  marked  development  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  excommunication.  One  or  two  points  may  be 
Npecially  noted.  (1.)  While  it  had  been  held  as  an  un- 
doubted principle  by  the  ancient  church  that  this  sentence 
coold  only  be  passed  on  living  individuals,  whose  fault  had 
been  distinctly  stated  and  faHj  proved,  wo  find  the 
medisval  church  on  the  one  hand  sanctioning  the  practice 
of  excommunication  of  the  dead  (Mtninvs,  D«  Pcmitf  x., 
e.  9),  and,  on  the  oChsr  Hand^  by  means  of  tha  papal  inter- 
kdicta  excluding  wh(d«  counties  and  kingdoms  at  once  from 
sray  ehureh  privQege,  eariiest  well-authenticated 

instance  of  snoh  an  intezdiot  is  Oat  which  was  passed  (998) 
bj  Pope  Gregory  T.  oa  France^  in  conaeqQence  of  the 
oonttmuMj  of  King  Kobert  tho  Wise.  Other  instancea 
are  those  laid  respectively  on  Oermaiqr  in  1 103  1^  Qregoiy 
Tn.  (flildebrand),  on  Enghnd  in  1308  1^  Innocent  IIL, 
on  Borne  itself  in  1165  by  Adrian  17.  (3.)  While  in  the 
anoent  ehurch  the  langnaga  used  in  exeommnnicating  had 
been  carefully  measured,  we  find  an  amaxing  recklessness 
in  the  phraseology  employed  by  the  mediwal  dergy.  The 
eors^oCErnulphus  or  Amulphiu  of  RoclMster  (cir.  1100), 
whioh  has'been  made  familiar  to  most  students  of  'KffgM'^h 
literature,  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  that  class  of  composi- 
tion. With  it  may  be  compared  the  formula  transcribed  1^ 
Dr  Barton  in  his  Siitory  of  Seotlatid  (tlL  317  S.).  To  the 
spoken  word  was  added  the  language  of  symbol  By  means 
of  lighted  candles  violently  dashed  to  the  ground  and  extin- 
guished the  faithfu}  were  graphically  tau^jht  the  meaning  of 
the  greater 'dzcommunicatbn, — though  in  a  somewhat  mis- 
leading way,  for  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  canon 
law  that  disetpHiia  ett  txeommunieatio,  non  tradicaiio. 
The  first  instance,  however,  of  excommunication  by  "  bell, 
book,  and  candle  "  ia  comparatively  late  (cir.  1190). 

At  the  Beformation  the  necessity  for  church  discipline 
did  not  cease  to  be  recognized ;  but  the  administration  of 
it  in  mElny  Reformed  churches  passed  through  a  period  of 
some  confusion.  In  some  instances  the  old  episcopal  power 
passed  more  or  less  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate 
(a  state  of  matters  which  was  highly  approved  by  £rastus 
and  his  followers),  in  other  cases  it  was  conceded  to  the 
presbyterial  cooi;^  In  the  Anglican  Church  the,  bishops 
(subject  to^appeal  to  the  sovereign)  have  the  right  of  ez- 
communicatiog,  and  their  sentence,  if  sustained,  may  in 
certain  ciues  carry  with  it  civil  consequences. 

In  the  law  of  England  sentence  of  excommunication, 
upon  being  properly  certified  by  the  bishop,  waa  followed 
by  the  writ  da  excommunicatQ  capiendo  for  the  arrest  of  the 
offender.  The  statute  5  Eiiz.  c  23  provided  for  thff  better 
execution  of  this  writ.  By  the  53  Geo.  lU.  c  127  (which 
does  not,  however,  extend  to  Ireland)  it  was  enacted  that 
"  excommunication,  together  with  all  proceedings  following 
thereupon,  shall  in  aU  cases,  savo  those  hereafter  to  be 
specified,  bo  discontinued."  Disobedience  to  or  contempt 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  is  to  be  punished  by  a  new  writ 
d*  eontunae*  tapundo,  to  follow  on  the  certificate  trf  the 
jnd^  Uiat  th«  defender  U  eontumavoos  and  in  contempt. 
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Sect  2  provides  that  nothing  shall  preve:it"&Dyecdeo- 
astical  court  from  pronouncing  or  declaring  penoui  u 
be  excommunicate  on  definite  sentences  pronotmctd  u 
spiritual  censures  for  offences  of  ecclesiastical  cc^oiiuKL' 
No  persons  so  excommunicated  shall  incur  ar.y  ciiil  peultj 
or  incapacity  whatever,  save  such  sentence  of  imprisoBiiKi^ 
not  exceeding  six  months,  as  the  court  shall  ^reet  uj 
certify  to  the  Queen  in  Chancery. 

In  Scotland,  three  d^frees  of  church  censure  an  nug' 
nized — admonition,  suspension  from  sealing  ordinuici: 
(which  may  be  odled  temporary  ezcommunicatico),  uil 
excommunication  properly  so  called.  Intimation  of  the  lal- 
named  censure  ia  occasionally  (but  very  rarely)  giTealij 
authority  of  a  presbytery  in  a  public  and  solemn  mamei, 
according  to  the  following  formnla  : — "  Whereas  tboa  }i. 
hast  been  by  snfScient  proof  convicted  of  (here  mentioa  tin 
sin)  and  after  due  admonition  and  prayer  remaiiwl 
obstinate  without  any  evidence  or  sign  of  true  repeuttut  ; 
Therefore  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wd  betait 
this  congregation,  I  pronounce  and  declare  thee  N.  eictU' 
munieatod,  shut  out  from  the  communion  of  the  futltfiil, 
debar  thee  from  privileges,  and  deliver  thee  unto  Satutto 
the  destmetion  of  thy  flesh,  that  thy  spirit  may  be  mfA 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'*  This  is  called  the  grate 
excranmnnication.^  Tha  congregation  are  thnoafta  mad 
to  shon  all  uuneeeasaiy  convetee  with  the  ezeoninmikitt 
(See  Form  of  Proem,  a.  8.)  Formerly  exeomnmoiabd 
persons  were  deprived  of  feudal  ri^ts  in  Scotland;  but 
in  1690  dl  Acts  eiyoining  civil  pains  upm  sentencaof 
excommonication  wore  finally  repraled  (Barton's  BuUfj, 
vil  435).  (j.  &  Bk) 

SXECUTORS  Axs  ADUINISTRATOBS,  in  the  hi  (f 
En^and,  are  those  <n  v/hom  the  personal  proper^  of  i 
deceased  person  dendve^  according  as  ha  lus  »  ui  ul 
left  a  wilL  If  a  mm  dies  and  leaves  a  iriU,  tlu  penaa 
penons  named  thwein  to  cany  ont  hii  intentims  an  liii 
exeoutffls,  and  thwr  title  to  the  perstaiality  vests  it  tk 
moment  of  the  testator's  death.  If  there  is  no  nil],  th 
right  of  administering  the  perscmal  estate  of  the  deenied 
is  granted,  according  to  certain  rales,  by  the  cotirt  d 
probate  to  persons  who  are  called  administratora.  YHm 
the  niU  contains  no  nomination  of  executors,  adiiiiiuit» 
tioQ  is  said  to  be  granted  '*  with  the  will  annexed,'  Hie 
title  of  the  administrator  vesta  at  tho  date  oi  the  letteaof 
administration.  As  to.tbe  appoiiibnenfc  of  execctois  ai 
adminisbmtors  before  the  establishment  of  the  Gontt  el 
Probate,  see  articles  WiUi  and  Intsstaot,  The  eiecobai 
or  adminisbrators  whra  appointed  become  the  legal  penom! 
representatives  of  the  deceased.  As  to  powers  anddnta 
administrators  stand  in  tiie  same  position  as  execnton 

It  is  the  duty  of  a:  exeontor--(l}  to  bui^  the  decfw' 
in  a  manner  snitaUe  to  the  estate  he  leavoa  behiad  lit- 
extravagant  expenses  will  not  be  allowed,  but  the  pa^nf' 
of  legitimate  f  oneral  expenses  "  takes  {oeoedence  d  o} 
debt  or  doty  whatsoever ;**  (2)  to  obtain  probate  of  l)^ 
will  (or  letters  of  administration)  wiUkin  six  months  liE" 
the  death.  (3)  He  must  make  an  inventory  of  the  penofll 
estate  of  the  deceased,  whether  in  poasessioD  or  outstu^ 
ing,  and  this  inventory  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  court  on 
He  is  to  collect  all  the  goods  so  inventoried  and  to  cominec:: 
actions  which  may  be  necessary  to  recover  those  whid  ^ 
outstanding.  The  executor  is  responsible  to  creditois  f' 
the  whole  of  sach  estate,  whether  in  possession  or  ia  acti» 
(i)  He  m^t  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased  according  tc 
their  several  degrees  of  priority.  An  executor  can,  hQ^- 
ever,  pay  any  debt  due  to  himself  by  retaining  it  out  d 
the  fund  before  the  other  creditors  are  paid,  except  in  tbe 
case  of  an  executor  d«  ton  tort.  And  a  creditor  only  £*di 
a  preference  for  himse^  Lora-  others  itf  tlwyame  cUn  bj 
taldng adion and obta*nii^ jndjpent fcwBH debt 
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itata  is  exh&oeted  hy  due  and  proper  paymenta  before  all 
le  debts  are  cleared  off,  the  utuatUtiod  crediturB  cannot  re> 
iTsr.  (6)  A.fter  the  debta  come  the  Ityaeiet,  Trhich  must 
>  paid  as  far  as  the  estato  viU  extend.  An  executor 
iQDOt  exercise  a  prefareoce  in  the  payment  of  his  own 
gacy.  (6)  The  residue  of  the  estate  must  be  paid  to 
le  person  named  in  the  vill  as  residuary  legatee.  If  there 
QO  will  or  no  residuary  Icgeiteo  named,  the  residue  falls 
I  be  distributed  among  the  next  of  Icin,  under  the  statute 
!  distributions  (see  Intestacy).  It  was  held  at  one  time 
lat  in  default  of  a  residuary  legatee  the  residue  fell  to  the 
[ecutor  himself,  but  bow  nothing  less  than  the  expressed 
ttention  of  the  testator  caa  give  it  to  him. 
An  executor  d«  ton  tori  (of  his  own  wrong)  is  one  who  in- 
irmeddlea  with  the  estate  of  a  deceased  without  authority, 
ie  thereby  uakea  himself  liable  to  all  the  trouble  of  an 
[ecntorship  without  any  of  its  prof  ts. 
If  an  executor  is  under  age  or  abroad  when  he  is 
>pointed,  temporary  administration  durante  minore  aetatt, 
•  durante  ahtentia,  may  be  granted  to  another. 
An  executor  of  an  executor  becomes  the  executor  of  the 
-at  testator.  If,  however,  an  executor  dies  intestate  before 
impleting  the  administration  of  the  estate,  an  adminis- 
ator  de  bonis  non  must  be  appointed.  This  is  also  the 
se  where  an  administrator  dies  before  the  administration 
complete.  (k.  r.) 

EXELMAKS,  Kent  Joskps  Isidori  (1770-1852),  t 
stinguished  French  general,  was  bom  at  Bar-le-Duc, 
ovember  13, 1775.  He  volunteered  into  the  3d  battalion 
the  Mease  in  1791,  became  lieutenant  in  1797,  and  in 
'98  was  attached  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  £bl&  Id 
9  first  campaign  in  Italy  he  greatly  distinguished  himself ; 
d  in  April  1799  he  was  rewarded  for  his  sernces  by  the 
ade  of  captain  in  the  16th  regiment  of  dragoons.  In  the 
se  year  he  took  part  with  honour  in  sereral  battlea 
onected  with  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  woa  pro- 
>ted  to  the  rank  of  major;  and  in  1801  he  became  aid- 
•camp  to  General  Murat  He  was  named  chief  of  a 
ladroa  in  1803,  and  he  accompanied  Murat  in  the 
istrian,  Prussian,  and  Polish  campaigns  of  1806,  1806, 
d  1807.  At  the  passage  of  the  ^nnbe,  and  in  the 
ttle  of  Wertingen,  he  specially  distingniahed  himself;  he 
ls  made  colon^  of  the  let  regiment  of  chaaseura  for  the 
lour  which  he  displayed  at  Austsrliti ;  and  after  the 
■tie  of  EyUu  in  1807  he  obtained  the  raiik  of  brigadier- 
leraL  In  1808  he  accompanied  Murat  to  Spain,  bat 
i  there  made  prisoner  and  conToyed  to  England.  On 
aining  his  liber^  in  1811  he  went  to  Naplea,  where 
ig  Murat  appointed  him  grand  master  of  horse ;  but 
en  Murat  became  estranged  from  Napoleon,  Ex  elms  as 
i  his  coart  and  joined  the  French  army.  Napoleon  was 
n  entering  on  his  Russian  campaign,  and  gave  him  wel- 
la  and  immediate  employment  as  a  general  of  divisifHi. 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Moscow,  and  in  the  famons 
reat  from  that  city  his  steadfast  courage  was  oonspicu- 
ly  manifested  on  several  occasions.  In  1813  he  reeeired, 
serricea  in  the  campaign  of  Saxony,  the  decoration  of 
Legion  of  Honour ;  and  in  1814  he  reaped  additional 
ry  by  hU  intrepidity  and  skill  in  the  campaign  of  France, 
len  the  Bdorbons  were  restored  in  1815  he  retained  his 
ition  in  the  army,  but  this  did  not  prevent  Napoleon  on 
return  from  Elba  from  intrusting  him  with  the  command 
the  2d  army  corps.  After  the  second  Restoration  he 
I  proscribed,  and  lived  in  Belgium,  and  rabaeqaently 
Naseau,  till  1819,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Fiance.  In 
following  year  he  waa  appointed  to  an  inspector-genenl- 
p  of  caralry;  and  after  the  July  revolution  of  1830  he 
lived  from  Louis  Philippe  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion 
Honoar,  and  was  created  a  peer  of  Francsi  In  tlie 
ue  of  Feera  be  denounced  the  execution  of  Uarahal  Ney 


as  an  "abominablo  aisfistm&tioii."  At  tevolatiob  of 
\B-iB  EiEelmana  wa^  one  of  the  adherenli  of  Louie  Xajxileon  ; 
and  in  I  S5l  be  was,  in  recognition  of  bis  ion;;  ocd  bj-iUiant 
military  career,  raised  to  the' dignity  of  amatabsi  oiFi&uce.. 
His  death,  10th  July  1852,  waa  the  i»ult  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse. 

EXETER,  the  chief  town  of  Davoasbira,  in  England,  a 
nity  which  ia  K  county  in  itself^  and  a  municipal  and  p&ilia 
meotsry  borougfa,  ataads  on  the  Eze,  about  Un  mQes  tiorth- 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  opens  to  tha 
Engliali  Chaonei.  The  diatanca  of  Exeter  from  London  is 
104  miles.  The  atLcicnt  city  (round  which  sv'buiTbj  bava 
exteuded)  occupies  a  bruad  ridgit  of  land;  utich  rises 
Hteeply  from  the  left  back  cf  the  £i3.  At  the  kqad  of 
the  ridga  h  the  castle,  oa  the  aita  of  a  great  Britisb 
earth'trork.  This  waa  the  etrongbold  of  Catr  Jk  (so  named 
from  th&  river  Izc  or  Exe,  meriting  water);  and  the  British 
town  became  tha  Jaca  Damnoniorum  of  iha  BomaQB,  jual 
as  laca  Silurum  wu  the  Ro^nan  nEme  of  CaerlcQQ  dd 
the  Vsk,  ia  South  'Wales.  Bdeudd  coins,  tesselsted  ptiTe- 
mcDta,  pottery,  and  sepulchral  urns  have  been  found  fron> 
time  to  time,  proring  that  the  station  waa  cue  of  import- 
ance. It  wBB  one  of  the  few  eilies  in  Britain  which  wero 
arjt  duerted  at  the  time  of  the  &s.zod  Conque^st ;  aad 
nhen  Athelstan  came  westward  about  926,  he  fnund 
Exanceaster,  iha  "chestcr"  or  fetrlified  town  on  the  EaBj 
us  tba  SaxotiB  called  it,  ofcujiied  bj  BritotiH  and  Saiona 
(Tfuo  jure.    The  ground  plan  of  the  city  indicates  its 


Romano-British  origio,  since  ths  principal  streets  cross  each 
other  nearly  in  the  centre.  The  main  or  High  Streot  ia,  ia 
fact,  B  portion  of  tha  Koman  road  which  extended  f  roE  the 
eastern  border  of  the  connty  to  the  Tamar.  Exeter  was 
more  than  once  attacked  by  the  Northmen;  but  tho  walls 
which  had  been  conitraclcd  by  AtheUtan  greatly  pioteclcd 
tbo  "burgh;"  and  in  1050  the  episcopal  see  of  Devon- 
ehlre,  which  bad  been  foonded  at  Crediton  aVout  910,  wan 
removed,  for  greater  security,  to  Eiater. 

The  position  of  Eieter,  and  its  importt.nce  aa  the  prio- 
cipal  city  of  the  western  peninsnla,  have  affected  the  whi4« 
conras  of  its  history,  and  led  ita  WufflefmiS  aieg|«>  "^^n 
1063  tic  CaEipueror  appeared  before  Fleeter,  beleaguered 
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for  eighteen  iaf»,  and  theo  nodvad  tlie  nibiniHtoii  of  hi 
dtUBDfc  He  afterwtrdi  foaaded  tbe  outIe>  kDown  u 
"  Btmgemontt'  from  the  red  colour  of  the  rock  on  vMeh  it 
■tandi.  The  OMtle  vu  held  for  UatUde  in  1137  by 
Baldwiii  de  Red  vera,  earl  of  Deron;  and  King  Stephen 
took  it  after  a  siege  of  three  montlii.  Exeter  Trai  Lanoae- 
trian,  and  in  1 469  held  oat  saccessfullj  ^itut  Sir  William 
Conrtenay  and  the  YorkistB.  In  1497  it  waa  besieged  hj 
Ferkin  Warbeck,  and  in  1JS49  for  thirty-five  days  by  the 
men  of  Devon  and  ComTall,  vho  row  In  defence  of  the 
"  old  religion."  The  city  vas  taken  and  retaken  daring 
the  eiTil  war;  and  the  queen  gave  birth  there  to  the 
Princess  Henrietta^  aftervards  dnchess  of  Orleans.  After 
that  period  the  most  noticeable  event  ia  the  entry  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  (William  IIL)  in  November  1688.  His 
"declaration  "  was  then  read  by  Burnet  in  the  c^hedraL 

The  High  Street  of  Exeter  and  its  continoation,  called 
Fore  Street,  are  narrow,  but  very  pictaresque,  with  many 
old  houses  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  is  a 
tangle  of  lesser' streets  within  the  walla,  the  line  of  which 
may  be  traced.  AU  the  gates  have  been  destroyed.  The 
Bubuibe,  which  have  greatly  extended  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  contain  many  good  streets,  terraces, 
and  detached  villas.  The  surrounding  country  is  not  only 
rich  and  fertile,  but  is  of  great  beauty.  Extensive  views 
are  commanded  in  the  direction  of  Haldon,  a  stretch  of  high 
moorland  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  ontlier  of  Dartmoor. 
The'  lofty  mound  of  the  castle  baa  been  laid  out  as  a 
promenade,  with  fine  trees  and  broad  walks.  The  city  is 
the  centre -of  the  system  of  western  railways.  London  may 
be  reached  either  by  the  Great  Western  (Bristol  and  Exeter) 
line,  or  by  the  Sonth-Westem,  passing  by  Salisbary  and 
Basingstoke.  The  distance  in  both  casea  is  about  the  same. 
The  North  Devon  railway  runs  from  Exeter  by  Crediton  to 
Bamst^le  and  Ilfraeombe;  and  the  Scmth  Devon  by 
Teignmottth  and  Totnes  to  Flymoath,  and  thence  into 
Cornwall.  There  is  also  a  line  to  Flymonth  belonging  to 
the  Soath-Westem  Company,  which  puaea  inland  hj 
Lidford  and  Tavistock. 

The  popnlation  of  Exeter  in  1871  was  34,650  within  the 
municipal  limits.  The  parliamentary  borongh  contained 
44,226  persons.  The  city,  of  which 
the  earliest  recorded  charter  was 
granted  by  Hoory  X.,  has  returned 
two  members  of  parliament  since  the 
reign  of  Inward  L  It  is  sitoated  in 
the  parliamentary  division  of  East 
Devon.  Assizes  for  the  county  of 
Devon  are  held  twice  in  the  year 
at  Exeter,  in  the  assize  hall  within 
the  castle.  The  moat  important 
buildings  in  the  city  are  the  cathedral,  the  gaildhall,  and 
the  Albert  Memorbd  mnseom;  and  the  remains  of  the 
ewtle  are  also  of  interest 

The  cathedral,  althonj^  not  one  of  the  largest  in  England, 
ia  inferior  to  none  in  ^e  great  beauty  of  ita  architectore 
and  in  the  richness  of  its  details.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Korman  tnmseptal  towers,  the  general  character  is 
Decorated,  ranging  from  abont  1280  to  1369.  On  the 
exterior  the  great  pecnliaritiea  are  the  towers  mentioned 
aboT%  and  the  west  fronts  which  ia  of  later  date  than  the 
rest  of  the  church  (probably  1369-1394),  and  is  adorned 
with  statnea.  Transeptal  toweup  occnr  elsewhere  in 
England  only  in  the  ooUwate  chnrch  of  Ottery,  in  Devon- 
shire, where  the  cathedrj^  served  as  a  model  Within,  the 
points  to  be  specially  noted  are — the  long  unbroken  roof, 
extending  thronghout  nave  and  choir  (there  is  no  central 
tower  or  lantern);  the  beautiful  sculpture  of  bosses  and 
corbds  ;  the  minstrel's  gallery,  projecting  from  the  north 
^trif  orinm  of  the  nave  ;  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
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the  several  porta  of  the  church  are  made  to  tomsfoi 
The  window  tracery  is  mnch  varied ;  bat  ssdi  nlnr 
answers  to  ihat  <m  tiie  opposite  side  of  nare  or(^;po 
answers  to  pier,  aiala  to  dale,  and  chapel  to  dupe),  iriJi 
the  transeptal  towers  complete  the  balance  of  pii^  i 
complete  restoration  of  tlm  cathedral,  under  Sir  Q.0.&M|^ 
was  began  in  1370  and  completed  in  1877.  TbewvAl 
work,  the  reredoa,  the  choir  pavement,  of  tiles,  rich  nolili^ 
and  porphyries,  the  stained  gloss,  chiefly  by  Qajtoa  ud 
Bell,  and  the  aculptnred  pulpits  in  choir  and  Dtnuttf 
the  highest  merit    The  ancient  episcopal  thnoe,  1 
of  tabernacle  work  in  wood,  erected  by 
Bishop  Stapledon  about  1320,  has  been 
cleaned  and  renovated ;  and  the  organ, 
of  which  the  pipes  are  of  very  nearly 
pure  tin,  has  biwn  rearranged.  The 
moat  interesting  monuments  are  those 
of  biahopa  of  Uie  ISth  and  13th  cen- 
turies, in  tho  choir  and  lady  chapeL 
Some  important  MSS.,  including  the 
famous  book  of  Saxon  poetry  given  by 
Leofric  to  his  cathedral,  are  preserrad 
in  the  chapt^  house.    The  united  sees 
of  Devonshire  and  ComwaU  were  fixed  ™MK*f* 
at  Exeter  from  the  installation  there  of  Leofric  (1050)  bftk 
Confessor,  until  the  re-erection  of  the  Cornish  see  in  li'i 
The  Qnildhall  in  tlie  High  Street  is  a  pictnnic[H 
Elizabethan  bnilding,  which  contains  some  inteiettiogiw 
traits.    Among  them  are  a  full-length  of  Genertl  Unl, 
dnke  of  Albemarle,  bom  in  Devon  (engraved  in  Lodp). 
and  a  full  length  (given  by  Charles  II.),  of  the  hinos 
Henrietta.    Both  are  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.   The  AInt 
llemorial  Moseum  in  Qneen  Street  was  detogoid  tf 
Hayward  of  Exeter  (1866).   Derooahire  mateiu  Im 
been  diiefiy  used  in  its  conatructJon.  The  building,  M 
ia  of  considerable  sixe,  contains  a  school  of  art,  an  ucdal 
free  library,  a  reading  room,  and  a  museum  of  utnnlb- 
tory  and  antiquities.    There  is  a  good  collectioD  of  lool 
birds,  and  aome  remarkable  pottery  and  bronze  relia  Q- 
traded  from  barrows  near  Honiton  or  found  m  niioa 
parts  of  Devonshire.    Of  the  Castle  the  chief  arcbitectunl 
remain  is  a  portion  of  a  gateway  tower  which  nuj  be  li3 
Norman.    Huge  dykes  and  trenches  of  the  Briti^  pend 
•liat  in  an  a^j^'i^iiS  g^cn.    The  parish  chnrciivc! 
Exeter  are  of  small  importance,  but  the  modem  dmrdiBl 
St  Michael  (1860)  deserves  notice^    It  is  sufficient  knoa- 
tion  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  founded  in  13U 
which  contains  a  large  and  valnable  library ;  the  diocau 
training  coU^  and  school ;  and  the  grammar  school,  M 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL  There  are  two 
housea  in  the  city,  many  hospital^  and  many  cbic>^ 
iastitution& 

Exeter  has  few  manufactures ;  and  Deroaitei " 
Honiton  lace,  for  which  it  is  cdebrated,  is  made  qiiti  * 
much  in  the  villages  of  the  south  coast  as  in  and  ikai 
Exeter  itself,  although  it  ia  chiefly  brought  to  tli«<itji< 
sale.    There  is  a  considerable  trade  of  a  miacelUoeouii; 
scription.   Hides  from  South  America,  wines  from  FortifL 
and  Spain,  fruits  and  valonia  from  the  If editarraneuii 
coal  from  the  northern  counties  and  WaJes  are  mfit'^ 
Leather,  paper,  com,  and  cider  are  sent  to  hxim 
other  parts  of  the  country.    The  woollen  trade  hi  <^ 
passed  away  from  Exeter,  although  it  was  at  one  tisc' 
considerable  that  it  was  only  exceeded  hj  tiiat  of 
and  the  value  of  exported  goods  in  1768  exceeded  b!:'' 
million  annually.    The  Ship  Oanal,  from  Eistff  ^ 
Topsham,  in  the  estaary  of  the  Exe,  greatly  assisted  1^ 
commerce.    It  was  begun  in  1664,  enlarged  in 
again  in  1827.    Yeesds-of  300'tousan>^oomeap  lot^' 
qusy  at  Exeter ;  those  of  greater  Dordn  noui> 
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Topiham ;  and  those  of  the  brgast  size  lie  at  Exmoatb,  at 
the  ontfall  of  the  tiTer. 

Biilioffnif^. — Of  older  Littoriea  th«  moat  Importuit  U  Incite*! 
AntiiuUiet  SkOtr,  1081.  The  best  Uter  anthoritiei  an  Th» 
Biiienicf  04 Ottj/^SaUr.'bj the  Rer.  0.  Oliver,  18S1;  Xi'mi o/(A« 
BMep$  if  Extttr  amd  HiiUnytftha  CaOtadrvl,  by  the  Bar.  O.  Olinr, 
IHl:  ArehdMOOD  FrMman'a  SiAxry  of  &c*Ur  CalkidTal,  187i  ; 
utd  Mninj'*  SMtdhook  far  tk*  S«utUr%  CaUudraU  qf  England 
(EnUr],-w«  sdition  of  187<.  (K  J.  K.) 

EXHIBITIONS.  National  and  InteraatioDal  Exhibi- 
(iotu  majr  be  laoked  among  the  most  remarkable  features 
Id  the  industrial  records  of  the  world,  and  bare  taken  tbeir 
place  aa  prominent  instruments  of  civilisation,  (or  bj  their 
meam  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  been  adTanced  and 
extended  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

It  ii  to  the  Society  of  Arts  that  the  credit  is  dae  of 
hamg  originated  national  exhibitions.  So  far  back  as  the 
year  1761  that  body  offered  ^rixes  for  agricoltutal  and 
other  machinei^  and  nad  an  exhibition  of  these  in  its  apart- 
ments.  In  1796  France  began  a  series  of  national  expon- 
,   tioDS  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon.    The  exhibitors  at 
fint  numbered  onl^  WO,  psui  a  juiy  of  nine  was  appointed 
to  decide  upon  their  msritsi   A  gold  medal  was  offered  to 
the  msnnfutnier  who  should  deal  the  heaTieet  blow  to 
Bogliih  tradsk   His  aeoMul  exposition  took  i^aee  in  1801, 
ud  was  so  snceessful  that  tba  Utird  was  fimd  to  take  place 
in  1803.   Expositions  were  subsequently  held  in  1806, 
1819,  1823,  1837,  1834,  1839,  1844,  and  in  1849,  in 
which  year  then  were  4494  exhibitorsi    Htls  last  was 
the  eonidnnon  tA  the  •poxAy  national  di8|^}i  in  Fiance 
befocB  a«  great  London  international  exhibition  of  1861. 
Bo  exdnsiTe  van  dw  I^wuh  at  that  time  tiiat  a  proposal 
made  for  the  lepressntation  of  fonign  ptodocts  in  1849 
was  deemed  \ff  the  mJnlBtw  of  oommira  to  have  emanated 
from  the  eneaues  of  Fmieh  indnstij. 

In  1820  a  eeries  of  exhibitioni  wen  opened  in  Tarioos 
citiee  of  Austria,  and  "^t*"?*!!!  ediibitions  were  held  at 
Vienna  in  I83S,  1839,  and  184S,  which  last  had  18S6  ex- 
hibitors. In  Germany  then  wen  national  exhibitions  at 
Berlin  in  1822  and  1827,  and  in  1844  me  with  3060  ex- 
hibitors. National  exhibitiims  wen  held  in  Baxony  be- 
tween 1824  and  1840,  in  which  last  year  there  were  6013 
exhibitors.  Between  1837  and  1848  exhibitions  were  held 
at  Lausanne,  Berne,  St  Gall,  and  Zurich  in  Switzerland; 
between  183S  and  1860  at  Brussels  and  Ghent  in  Belgium; 
between  1823  and  1844  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden;  between 
18S9  and  1849  at  St  Petenbur^  Moscow,  and  Wanaw  in 
Russia;  between,  1844  and  1849  at  Lisbon  in  Portugal; 
between  1829  and  1866  in  the  kingdom  of  Baidioia;  be- 
tween 1837  and  1860  at  Madrid;  between  1828  and  1844 
•t  New  Tork  and  Washington  in  the  United  States. 

In  tho  United  Ejugdom  industrial  displays  had  to  fight 
tbeir  wnyagainst  mudi  apathy  and  prqndic&  In  1828  an 
exhibition  was  formed  in  Ltmdon  under  the  patronage  of 
George  IV.,  which  dragged  out  an  unfortunate  existence  till 
1833,  when  it  was  etmsigned  to  oblivion  as  annnsnccessful 
bazaar.  In  Ireland  azhilntions  of  natire  indns^  wen 
bald  triennially  in  the  roonas  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society, 
Bommencing  in  1839.  In  1846,  however,  an  exhibitioD  of 
[nannfactures  held  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  proved  a 
jpreat  aaccess;  and  In  1849  an  expomtioa  <rf  indnstiy  was 
lield  at  Birmingham,  which  was  the  most  eon^ote  of  any 
tield  till  that  time  in  the  eountey. 

After  Tarioos  proposals  made  by  the  Sode^  of  Arts  be- 
tween 1846  and  1849,  it  was  held  that  the  great  object  of 
tn  iatemetional  exhibition  of  industry  was  mora  likely  to 
M  carried  out  thsn  hitherto,  and  at  lart  a  royal  comminion 
■ran  iaaned  to  take  steps  for  an  industrial  exhibition  to  be 
leld  in  1861.  The  commissicmeis  received  a  site  <A  np- 
vmrds  off  18  acres  in  Hyde  Fa^  and  erected  the  bnildiug 
cnown  as  the  "  Gmtal  Fklace^*  fiom  the  designs  of  Mr 


(afterwards  Sir)  Joseph  Paxton.  Tts  gmeral  plan  was  a 
parallelogram  1848  feet  long  by  408  feet  wide.  There  was 
also  a  projection  on  the'north  side  936  feet  long,  the  whole 
covering  a  space  of  1,000,000  square  feeL  The  exhibition 
bad  four  great  departments, — raw  material,  machinery, 
mauufactures,  fine  arts, — which  were  subdivided  into  30 
classes ;  and  tliis  arrangement  has  been  usually  followed  in 
the  great  exhibitions  since  held.  In  allocating  the  epace 
for  tiie  display  of  objecte  one-half  was  given  to  England 
and  the  colonies,  the  other  half  to  foreign  countries.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  articles  exhibited,  excluding  the 
famous  Kob-i-noor  diamond,  was  Xl,78I,929.  This  exhi- 
bition was  opened  on  Ist  Hay  by  Queen  Victoria  in  person, 
and  was  closed  on  11th  October  following,  and  the  receipts 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  a  snm  of  X213,306.  The 
building  was  afterwards  nmoved  to  Sydenham,  whese  it 
forms  ^e  main  part  of  the  present  "  Cqrstal  Palace.* 

The  success  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1861  enconrageJ 
the  npetition  of  similar  displaya  all  over  the  world,  a  Ust 
of  trbieh  will  be  found  in  the  table  ^ren  below. 

In  1866  the  great  Paris  international  eidulntion  wai 
held,  wbidi  was  opened  by  the  empenw  of  the  French  on 
17th  May.  The  buildings  for  this  exhibition  wen  ol 
rarions  ]dnd&  Then  were  the  palais  d'indnstris^  flu 
palats  des  beanx  arts,  and  the  panorama;  erections  wen 
afterwards  added  for  «giiooltttial  implementa^  carriages^ 
minor  articlee,  The  main  building  which  was  of  ston^ 
hn€kt  and  ^ass^  was  only  800  fert  long  by  360  feet  wide. 
This  exposition  twonght  together  an  sasemblage  of  ol^eets 
in  the  indDatrtal  and  fine  arts  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
befon  The  distingnishing  featon  of  the  palais  d'indnstriff 
was  its  oollection  U  the  wodu  of  living  artists^  while  the 
London  ohiUtion  of  1861  was  principally  a  display  of 
manufaetnred  gooda.  The  ea^osition  wu  closed  on  tii; 
16th  November,  the  disbibntion  of  medals  to  about 
12,000  exhiUton  took  place. 

In  1862tike8econd great  En^h  international  exhibition 
was  held  in  London  in  an  immense  brick  erection  a^join- 
iog  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  South 
Kensington.  The  building  connsted  tX.  two  vast  domes  of 
^aas,  260  feet  high  and  oO  feet  in  diameter,  larger  than 
the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  connected  1^  a  nave  800  feet  long, 
100  feet  hi^  and  83  feet  wide,  with  a  closed  roof  light^ 
by  a  range  ti  windowa  after  the  manner  of  the  elereetoij 
of  a  Qothio  cathedmL  The  domes  opened  laterally  into 
epacious  traus^t^  and  the  nave  into  a  wide  central  avenne 
and  intenninaMe  side  aisles  and  gaUeries  roofed  with  ^ess. 
These  apartments  occupied  16  acn^  but  in  addition  there 
ven  two  oiMACM  whin  eovered  7^  acres.  The  ceremonial 
with  which  this  exhibition  was  inangureted  on  1st  May 
was  the  moet  impoeing  pnblie  pageant  which  had  been  seen 
in  Britain  for  many  yean.  !nie  number  of  exhibiton  in 
the  industrial  diTiaion  was  26,348,  besides  2306  in  art, 
making  in  all  38,663.  The  fine  art  collMtton  was  very 
extensive,  comprising  901  pieces  of  sculpture,  1276  engrav- 
ings, 983  ardiitectural  deeigns,  and  no  less  than  3370 
paintings.  The  classification  of  the  objects  was  based  upon 
that  of  1861,  and  embraced  36  divisions,  in  addition  Ho 
those  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  April  1867  a  great  international  expotition  univertetU 
was  opened  in  Paris  in  au  immsose  oval  building  erected 
in  the  Champ  de  Mara.  It  was  arranged  in  twelve  concen- 
tric aislea,  with  a  small  open  central  guxlen.  It  covmd 
no  lees  than  37  acres,  and  the  total  number  of  exhibiton 
was  42,000.  It  was  intended  to  bring  into  notice  all  tiie 
resonrcee  which  Industry  can  create  for  satiafymg  tiie  i»> 
quinments  of  mankind,  and  it  was  divided  pntnarily  into 
groups  corresponding  with  the  loading  wants  of  the  human 
family.  A  great  feature  was  the  dispUy  actnal  examples 
of  tin  strles  of  domestic  »d  pidatial  acduteetare^  neit 
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eoantriea,  mn  the  t«Dta  of  Kme  of  the  nomad  tribes,  bucH 
as  the  KirghiB  Tkrtkn;  BuaaytdBf  Bedouin  ArabB,  Ac, 
being  aihibitad.  la  addition,  all  kinds  of  dvil  and  mili- 
iarj  eraetitHW  of  ganeral  importanco  vera  represented. 

In  Uay  1873  an  international  azhilution  was  opened  in 
the  Imperial  Park  at  Vienna.  The  bnilding  in  which  it 
was  held  was  of  enonnons  size,  corering  about  40  acres. 
The  principal  part  of  the  edifice  was  a  grand  nare  nearly 
1000  yards  long,  in  the  midat  of  which  roM  a  vast  rotunda 
or  dome  of  great  height.  In  this  part  of  the  building 
objects  of  a  trophy  duraetar  were  exhibited,  and  presented 
a  coup  eteiU  of  surpassing  grandeor.  An  immense  number 
of  prizes  and  diplomas  ware  distributed,  and  the  awards 
were  shared  by  almost  every  nation  in  the  world.  This  ex- 
hibition was  closed  in  November  1873.  It  was  not  a  success 
financially,  there  being  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  receipts. 
The  building  has  been  eonverted  into  a  national  mdseom. 

In  1876,  after  fire  years  of  preparation,  the  great  inter- 
national exhibition  of  America,  a  centennial  celebration 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  opened  in  Fair- 
monnt  Park,  Philadelphia,  on  the  lOUi  of  Uay.  The  main 
building  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  extending  east 
and  west,  1880  feet  in  length  and  464  feet  in  width.  Its 
central  span,  in  which  was  situated  the  grand  aTenne,  was 
ltJ32  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide,  being  the  longest  of  such  a 
width  ever  introdaced  into  an  exhibition  building.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  structure  was  one  story  high,  the  in- 
terior height  being  70  feet  In  the  centre  were  four  square 
towers  120  feet  high.  The  frame  work  was  of  iron,  filled 
in  with  glass  and  wood;  it  covered  20  02  acres  With  the 
other  buildings  attached  to  the  exhibition,  a  total  space  of  60 
acres  were  covered.  Besides  the  main  building  tiiere  were 
the  machinery  hall,  the  horticultural  hall  (built  in  a  Moorish 
style),  thtf  agricultural  hall,  the  memorial  hall  or  art  gallery, 
the  Ooremment  building,  covering  about  3  acres,  in  which 
were  illustrated  the  functions  of  the  Government  in  time  of 
peace  and  its  resources  as  a  war  power.  Besides  these  there 
were  the  women's  pavilion,  the  judges*  hall,  and  a  great 
many  smaller  erections,  including  a  Swedish  scboolhonse,  a 
timber-framed  bouse  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  16th 
century,  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  British 
commission.  A  structure  having  the  homely  designation  of 
"  department  of  publio  comfort  "  was  used  as  a  place  of 
rest  and  convenience.  The  total  number  of  buildings 
within  the  inclosnra  was  over  160,  and  their  cost  was 
Xl,6OO,0O0k  Th9  number  of  exhibitors  was  60,000, 
derived  fmn  37  nations.  The  promenades  in  the  main 
bnilding  were  2S  miles  in  lengtK 

In  England,  after  the  great  displays  of  1851  and  1862 
a  feeling  began  to  gain  ground  Uiat  as  Oie  activity  and  in- 
genuity of  manufacturers  and  designeis  were  constantly 
directed  to  fresh  efibrts,  vniveml  expositions  would  attain 
such  gigantic  proportiona  as  to  Heeome  quite  unmanageable. 
A  lesolution  was  therefore  come  to  by  iba  ^tish  oommis- 
aioaeiif  as  tmiteas  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  prooeeds  of 
the  great  exhilution  of  1851,  that  the  objects  suitable  for  ex- 
hibition should  be  divided  into  groups,  and  that  exhibitions 
of  selections  from  these  gronpa  shoiUd  be  held  at  more  fre- 
quent intervals.  A  plan  wu  t3ien  arranged  for  a  aeries  of 
exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts,  teeent  soientiSe  inventions  and 
discoveiies,  and  two  or  three  brandies  only  of  mannfaetoreo, 
providing  at  the  same  time  for  the  representation  of  aaoh 


distinct  manufacture  once  m  ten  years.  Ezliilntiaiiim 
accordingly  held  in  1871,  1872.  187S,  and  1874,  but  i: 
last  it  was  found  that  they  lostUieattiaetive&esiofDntltj, 
and  failed  to  draw  the  multitude  of  sight-seen  vlioflodui 
to  the  great  exhibitions  of  1851  and  1662. 

Notwithstanding  these  views  of  the  BritiBh  conuniMotai, 
an  EspotUion  (TnivtrtelU  on  a  great  scale  wu  opened  a  ha 
on  1st  Uay  1876  by  the  president,  Marshal  HseUthn.  It 
is  expected  to  unite  the  civilized  world,  as  the  idencan 
represented  as  well  as  the  arts.  The  building,  or  IndiAi 
Ftdace^  is  an  enormous  erection  in  the  Chkuip  it  Um 
consisting  of  a  series  of  rectangular  galleriei  in  wlich  w: 
country  has  been  allotted  a  division  more  or  less  impoitui 
Besides  the  main  bnilding,  there  are  about  s  doKn  aiun 
without  the  etuxinttot  the  palace.  Immedigteljruroiitk 
Sdne  there  is  a  second  p^aca  situated  in  the  Tnaks 
(so  named  from  a  Spanish  fort  in  the  harbour  of  Ciii; 
captured  in  1823),  amidst  ornamental  gardetu  vitli  m 
cades.  This  is  devoted  to  the  fine  arts  and  mnuc,  id  t 
to  remain  a  permanent  monument  of  the  exhibitian.  Ii 
contains  a  music  gallery  even  larger  than  the  Albert  fiiB, 
London.  The  space  occupied  by  the  exhibition  ii  lioc 
140  English  acres;  and  the  total  expense  hsi  bemi:- 
nounced  by  the  "minister  of  omnmeree  as  about  £1,S0(I^ 
sterling. 

An  international  exhibition  is  proposed  to  be  a 
1879  at  Melbonme,  a  city  which  in  1851  wu  ston^ 
but  20,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  London  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  sn  oidiIci!> 
logue  was  published  the  same  year  in  4  vola.  Sro,  ui* 
18S2  a  volume  of  reports  by  the  juries  on  the  subjeAi 
the  SO  classes  into  which  the  exhibition  was  diridei,  i: 
royal  8vo.  A  sumptuous  edition  of  this  catalogue  on  !u? 
paper  was  printed,  of  which  copies  were  presented  b)d» 
tinguished  personages  and  pubUc  libraries  Of  tbe 
bitton  of  1862  an  illustratea  catalogue  was  printed  If  tk 
comnfissioners  the  same  year  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Of  tilths 
exposition  held  in  1855  there  was  an  official  citibpi 
published  the  same  year;  and  a  Rapport  nr  t£xfiM» 
Un\veneU$  (also  published)  was  presented  1^  Rno 
Napoleon  to  the  emperor  in  1857.  Of  the  ezpovtiari 
1867  there  was  published  in  Loudon  the  saiu  jw> 
translation  from  the  proof-eheets  of  the  French  offidilos^ 
logue.  Of  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873  thenviia 
official  illttstrated  general  catalogue,  with  a  large  ninnUr  i 
reports  of  the  jurie^  dwx  Of  the  Fhiladel^ 
there  was  an  official  catalogue  printed  in  four  UngmEB- 
English,  French,  German,  and  Spauiah;  a  series  ^Rf* 
and  awards  under  the  different  groups  into  whidi  the 
hibition  was  divided  is  now  being  published.  Bendsi: 
genera]  oatalogoes  of  the  great  international  nhibok 
there  have  been  published  an  immense  number  of  atilB^ 
<A  the  exhibits  ti  the  different  countries  at  mA,*^ 
are  to  be  fonnd  anilaUe  for  referenea  in  the  Sosft  V 
sington  and  other  industrial  musenna.  Yarioua  beut^; 
illustrated  bo(^  representing'the  works  of  art 
have  been  pablidied  both  in  London  and  ^^rit;  u^f 
JPAkTm  tur  FExpotUion  4«  1878,  intmded  to  be  s  tdfin 
neoAoi  the  progress  made  in  all  As  sitsnptotheirtP 
date,  is  about  to  be  issued  under  the  direction  of  K  l*^ 

The  foUovring  teble  shows  the  statistics  of  tbfirt^ 
great  intanatiHial  edubitions  ^— 
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The  Mowing  table  shows  tiie  minor  ezbibitioiki  which 
hare  beea  held  iii  vftriotu  puti  of  the  world  from  1803  to 
the  prcMot  tima  (1878)  :— 


EXMOUTH,  a  market-town  and  watering-place  in  the 
mtj  of  Devon,  England,  ia  situated  at  the  month  of 
i  _£z,  10  milei  E.S.E.  of  Exeter.^  It^a^tha  ficat 


watering-place  oa  the  coast  of  Devon/  and  ia  frequented, 
not  only  for  b&tLing,  but  also  as  a  winter  residence  by 
those  suffering  ander  pulmonary  diseases,  as  it  is  cele- 
brated for  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  is  well  sheltered 
from  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  winds  hj  some  high  hills  which 
rise  almost  close  behind  it.  The  old  town,  originBlly  only 
a  fishing  village,  has  been  altered  and  improved  by  new 
buildings.  It  lies  along  the  base  of  the  Beacon  hilL 
The  new  town  is  built  along  the  slopes  of  the  hill  and 
consists  of  terraces  and  detached  houses.  Xhe  sides  and 
walks  in  the  neighbourhood  are  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
the  hill  commands  one  of  tiie  finest  views  in  the  south  of 
England.  Exmouth  possesses  a  handsome  church,  and  has 
assembly  rooms,  baths,  libraries,  and  other  essentiela  of  a 
fashionable  watering-place.  Its  sea  wall,  which  is  1800 
feet  long  and  22  feet  high,  affords  an  admirable  promenade 
Near  the  town  is  a  natural  harbour,  called  the  Bight  The 
population  of  Exmouth  in  1871  was  6614. 

Exmouth  was  early  a  place  of  importance,  and  in  1347 
contributed  10  vess^  to  the  fleet  sent  to  attack  Calais. 
It  at  one  time  poaaeaaed  a  fort  oc  "  castelet,"  designed  to 
command  the  estuary  of  the  Ex.  This  fort,  which  was 
garrisoned  fur  the  king  during  the  civil  war,  was  blockaded 
and  captured  by  Colonel  Shapcoate,  in  1646. 

EXMOUTH,  Edwakd  Pellsw,  Visootwr  (1767-2833), 
an  English  admiral,  was  descended  from  a  family  which 
came  originally  from  Normandy,  but  had  for  many  cen- 
turies been  settled  in  the  west  of  Cornwall.  He  was 
bora  at  Dover,  April  19,  1767.  At  tiie  age  of  thirteen  he 
entered  the  navy,  and  even  then  his  smartneM  and  activi^, 
his  feats  of  daring  and  his  spirit  of  resolute  independence 
awakened  remark,  and  pointed  him  out  as  one  specially 
fitted  to  distinguish  himself  in  his  profeaaion.  He  had, 
however,  no  opportunity  of  active  service  till  1776,  when, 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  Champloin,  his  gallantry,  promptitude, 
and  skill,  not  only  saved  the  "C^rleton" — whose  command 
had  devolved  upon  him  during  the  progress  of  the  battle— 
from  imminent  danger,but  enabled  her  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  sinking  two  of  the  enemy's  ships.  For  his  services 
on  this  occasion  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and 
the  command  of  the  schooner  in  which  he  had  so  bravely 
done  his  duty.  The  following  year,  in  command  of  a 
brigade  of  seamen,  he  ahared  in  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  American  campaign  of  General  Burgoynei  In 
1782,  in  command  of  the  "Pelican,"  he  attacked  three 
French  privateers  inside  the  Isle  of  Boss,  and  compelled 
them  to  run  themselves  on  shore — a  feat  for  which  be  was 
rewarded  by  the  rank  of  post-captain.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  war  in  1793,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
"  Nymphe,"  a  frigate  of  36  guns ;  and,  notwithstanding 
t^at  for  the  sake  of  expedition  she  waa  manned  chiefly  by 
Cornish  miners,  he  captured,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  the 
French  frigate  La  Cl^opitre,"  a  vessel  of  superior  size 
to  his  own  and  better  armed.  For  this'  act  he  obtained 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1794  he  received  the 
command  of  the  "  Arethnsa,"  and  in  a  fight  with  the 
French  fleet  off  the  Isle  of  Bass  he  compelled  the  '.'  Pomona  " 
to  surrender.  The  same  year  the  western  squadron  waa 
increased  and  its  command  divided,  the  second  squadron 
being  given  to  Sir  Edward  PeUew.  While  in  command  of 
this  aqnadron  he,  on  aeveral  occasions,  performed  acts  of 
great  personal  daring ;  and  for  his  bravery  in  boarding  the 
wrecked  transport  "Dntton,"  and  hia  promptitude  and 
resoIuticHi  in  adopting  measures  so  as  to  save  the  lives  of 
all  on  board,  he  was  in  1796  created  a  boroneL  In  1796  he 
joined  the  channel  fleet,  and  in  command  of  the  "Imp^ 
tueuz,"  took  part  in  several  actions  with  great  distinctioo. 
In  1802  Sir  Edward  Pellew  waa  elected  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  Dunatable,  and  daring  the  time-^i  ha^t-in 
the, Common  he  waa  a  atreanona  sappoiter  of  Fnb  Id, 
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1601  he  WM  nude  nar«dminl  of  ^  Une^  end  ai^>oiDted 
commandef-in-chief  in  Indit,  where,  by  hii  Tigilanoe  and 
nfudity  ci  movement  he  entirelj  cleared  ^  seas  of 
Fnooh  eniMn^  and  HCDiM  complete  protection  to  En^iah 
oommeree.  He  returned  to  Eo^and  in  1809,  and  in  1810 
vaai^qwintedoommanderin-chiefintba  HvUi  Sea,  and  in 
1811  otmunaQder-inKihief  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  18H 
he  iras  created  Baron  Exmoath  <4  CancSiteign,  and  la  the 
following  year  wu  made  E.O.B,,  and  a  little  later  Q.O.B. 
When  the  dey  of  Algiers,  in  1816,  Ti<^ted  the  txwty  for 
the  abolition'  of  BlaTet7,  Emonth  was  directed  to  attack 
the  town.  AecMrdingly,  on  the  26th  Angnst,  he  engaged 
the  Algerine  battery  and  fleet,  and  aftw  a  severe  action 
of  nine  hours'  doration,  he  set  on  fire  the  arsenal  and  every 
Teasel  of  the  memy's  fleet,  and  shattered  her  sea  defences 
into  miaa..  At  the  dose  of  the  action  the  dey  apologized 
for  his  conduct^  and  agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty,  at 
the  same  time  deliveiiog  np  1800  perstais  of  varions 
natbns  who  had  been  Algerine  slaves.  For  this  splendid 
victory  Exmonth  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Yiscoant. 
Shortly  befrae  his  death,  which  took  place  23d  January 
1833,  he  was  made  vice-admiral.  A  life  of  Emiouthf  by 
Edward  Osier,  was  pnblished  in  1830. 
EXODUa   See  FurrATiuos. 

EXORCISM,  the  act  of  expelling  evil  spirits  from 
persona  or  places  by  means  of  certain  adjurations  and  cere- 
monies, appears  in  the  present  custom  or  past  history  of 
almost  every  nation  of  the  world.  Ite  importance  is 
greatest  among  barbaroos  peoples,  whose  belief  in  attacks 
of  demons  furnishes  them  with  a  general  theory  to  accouat 
iot  miafortttoee,  mysterious  events,  and  especially  all 
diaaaisa  of  body  or  mind,  so  that  the  exorcists,  who  are 
nsuUj  piieste  or  sorcerer^  become  in  &ct  the  recognized 
order  oc  physidans  (see'arUcle  DncoiioLOOT}.  From 
ftuumg  the  numenniB  accoonts  of  modes  of  exorcism  among 
rude  tribes  mqr  be  instanced  that  among  the  Dakota 
ladians,  where  us  medicine-man  aummoned  to  cure  a  sick 
perani  chants  **  hi-l«4t-lBhl "  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
gourd  rattle,  and  sneks  at  the  part  affected  till  the  posses 
uig  spirit  taanppoaedtooomao&tandtakslIt^wlMnmen 
in  waiting  at  tiie  tent-door  flra  gnna  at  it  ^choolcnf^ 
Indian  Triba  nf  IFortk  Anuriea,  part  L  pi  part  iL  p. 
199) ;  and  that  <tf  the  Zulus,  among  vhon  ghosts  of 
the  dead  who  enter  men's  bodies  wad  canaa  disease  are  got 
rid  of  by  the  sacrifice  <ii  cattle,  with  expoatnlatitHU,  such 
as,  "I  say,  cease;  leave  off  making  me  ill "  (Callaway, 
lUiffiout  Syttm  if  (A«  Ammdu^  p.  167).  Bi  the  auat 
ancient  known  cinliiations  we  find  records  of  exorcisuL 
An  Egyptian  tablet  reomda  the  possession  of  a  princess  of 
the  land  of  Bakhten  \(j  a  demon,  and  the  raorcism  <tf  this 
spirit  by  the  god  Khonan,  who  was  sent  thither  in  hia  ark 
and  oond  her  at  once,  the  spirit  aaying;  **  Thoa  haat  crans 
in  peaces  great  god,  driver  away  of  possessors.  I  am  thy 
slave,  I  will  go  to  the  place  whence  I  came"  (Birch,  in 
Amnii  ofikt  Poi^  voL  iv.  p.  63).  Among  the  formulas 
in  ancient  Babprloniaa  exorcism  are  such  aa  these : — **  May 
Oa  noxtons  spirit  <tf  tht  netd^  the  no^ons  wind,  from  the 
man  himself  and  the  dothing  of  the  bo^  be  driven  fortht" 
"ntm  the  burning  iq^t  of  the  entrmls,  which  devonn  the 
msn,  may  the  kmg  of  heaven  preaerve  1*  (Sayoa,  in 
Steordi  of  the  Peut,  vol  i  pw  131).  In  Greaoe  men  (tf  no 
less  distinction  than  Epicurus  and  .£schines  mre  Qw  sons 
ci  women  who  lived  by  the  exoreiat's  art;  and  both  were 
Uttariy  rmtoached,  the  one  by  the  Stoio^  uut  other 
1^  Demoathenee  {De  Cor.),  iot  having  aadated  their  parents 
fn  diese  practicea.  This  power  was  in  some  instances  con- 
ddered  as  a  divine  gift;  in  othen  it  was  thought  to  be 
aoqmred  by  investigations  into  the  nature  of  demous  and  the 
qoaltties  en  natural  prodnctious,  as  herbs,  stonea,  &&,  and 
by  the  use  <tf  cwtain  forma    s^jnratioos  and  ceremonies. 
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The  power  of  expelling  demons  Joeei^ns  ^aces  ama^Oi 
endowments  of  Solomon,  and  relates  that  ha  left  behind  b 
the  manner  of  using  exorciama  by  which  they  drin 
demons,    ^or  the  pretended  fragments  of  these  boofaM 
Fabricina,  Cod.  Pseud.  Yet.  Test-t  p.  1061)  Herelatmlkt 
he  had  seoi  a  man  named  Eleazar  releawng  people  tk 
were  demoniacal,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian,  hii 
captains,  and  soldien,  by  means  of  a  certain  rootirtni 
ring,  on  the  application  of  whic^  to  the  note  of 
patient;  the  devil  was  expelled  throogh  his  nostrili.  (Btt 
Aniiq.  viiL  2,  $  6 ;  and  iTff  BelL  Jvd.  vil  6,  §  3.) 
profession  of  exorcist  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Jan; 
and  the  epithet  applied  to  such  persona  {r^ufijftfim; 
Vulg„  d«  drcumeutUi^t  Judtrit)  perhaps  iadicstte  ttit 
they  were  travelling  mountebanks.    The  passages  oi 
New  Testament  which  refer  to  the  exorctam  of  ientm 
from  epileptic,  insane,  and  other  diseaaed  pentna  an  ta 
numerooa  and  well  known  to  require  partaenlar  nfeien 
The  prominence  of  exorcism  in  the  early  agaa  of  th 
Christian  church  appears  from  its  frequent  meotioo  iatb 
writing  of  the  fathers,  and  by  the  3d  ceaituty<  there  son 
to  have  been  an  order  of  exordsts  (see  Bingham,  Anti^viiia 
tf  the  Christian  Church).   The  ancient  rite  of  exoreuaii 
connexion  with  baptism  is  still  reteined  in  the  Boau 
ritual,  as  is  also  a  form  of  service  for  the  exotciiiiigrf 
possessed  persona.  The  exorcist  signs  the  poasessad  pen 
with  the  fignre  of  the  cross,  desires  him  to  kneel,  ai 
sprinkles  him  with  holy  water;  after  which  the  mai 
asks  the  devil  his  name,  and  abjures  him  by  tlie  kj 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  not  to  afflict  the  penEa 
poBseaaed  any  more.   Then,  laying  bis  right  hand  on  Ik 
demoniac's  head,  he  repeats  the  form  d  ez«da  ■  ' 
ff^ows ;     I  exorcise  tliee,  unclean  apiri^  in  the  nuaai  ' 
Jesna  GSuist ;  trouble,  O  Satan,  then  enemy  of  the  fuA, 
thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  hast  bnraght  death  iitaAt 
worid,  who  has  deprived  men  of  life^  and  hast  i^i^ 
against  justice,  thou  seducer  of  mankind,  tho«  lootd  | 
evil,  thou  source  of  avarice,  diicMd,  and  «nvy.*  Ems 
and  other  |daces  supposed  to  be  haimtod     ondeaa  tp^ 
are  likeirise  to  be  exoreiaed  with  similar  cerenumiea 

EXPIATION  or  ATONEMEKT,  Dat  or  (tn^or, 
^nfya  {(iXaafuw),  called  in  the  Midua  aimply  "thsDv,' 
the  onW  &Bt  eigoined  by  the  Mosaie  logisUtion,  octanti 
annual^  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  7th  month  (Tisri). 
laws  iw  iti  ohaarvinca  are  given  in  Ler.  xri  1-34|  i 
37-33,  and  Nvah.  xxiz.  7-11  The  faig^  pruat  w  K 
entn  the  Most  Hi^  Place  aooonUng  to  a  minaMr  ^ 
tailed  ritual,  and  so  "  make  an  atwemoit  for"  f^)  ^ 
eanctuaty,  the  tabemade^  the  altar,  the  prieata^  udiStk 
peojdek  From  the  oaa  evening  to  the  other  tha  pdp 
were  eqjoined,  under  the.  aevnest  penalties  to  "i^ 
theb  sonls,''and  observe  a  "  perfect  sabbath." 

SXPLOSIVE&  It  lies  beyond  fheobjeotolthiisv 
to  attempt  an  eattmato  of  tha  infoeneeh  £ract  or  ia^^ 
upon  modem  dviliation  ot  Ihe  introikictiiHi  of  wxjjli^ 
agento  for  (he  pnipoeee  of  war,  Smu  ^'"""t  a^ 
have  gone  ao  far  as  to  oonsider  the  inTentioB  of  gaap0>i^ 
as  next  in  importance^  in  ita  ultimate  afflsota,  to  tkesi  £ 
printibg  and  the  ai^eation  of  steam  poim  Hd««<^ 
thia  may  be^  it  is  w«ll  to  remember  tul  ojqilosiTC 
stances  are  now  of  immenae  ntilt^  in  the  arts  of  f^j 
indeed,  U  is  not  too  mneh  to  say  that  witfaont  their  w 
many  of  the  great  engineering  enterpriaasof  the  pteiaata! 
would  dther  be  impoasiUe,  «  else  have  to  be  camei  <fi 
at  a  vast  additional  ezpenditora  of  time  and  hbooE. 

The  germ  itf  all  the  knowledge  of  o^oain  reactia  <• 
pOBieaa  nndoabtedl^  lay  in  the  pmbuJy  aeddental  ^ 
corery,  many  ages  ago,  of  thed^l^;ratingpmieitiei  vl* 
natuial  substance  nijtCi|.ar  AM^i^Pm^^l^"''*''^''' 
act  with  incandeacenl  «harMaL  ^0^^ 
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ot  tliat  d'ucoTery,  my  gradual  as  tiuj  have  been,  and 
btimately  bonod  np  with  the  pragreaa  of  chemical  and 
meehaoical  science,  belong*  lather  to  an  artide  on  gun- 
powder ;  bat  the  fact  maj  be  brieflj  raferntd  to  in 
connexion  with  the  second  gnat  epoch  in  the  history  of 
czplosiTe  snbstancei.  By  distilling  nitre  with  oil  of  Titriol, 
the  alchemists  obtained  a  corroeiT*  fluid  whidi  they  called 
aquc^ortit,  now  known  as  nitric  add  (HNO,).  which  parts 
with  its  oxygen  even  more  readily  than  saltpetre ;  so  that 
if  the  strongeat  nitric  acid  .be  poured  upon  fiitely  powdered 
charcoal,  tha,latter  takes  fire  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
Somewlut  less  than  half  a  century  back,  it  was  discoTered 
by  some  French  chemists  that  upon  treating  Tarioos 
organio  sttbstanMs,  axch  as  starcl^  the  sugary  cotton 
fabrics,  and  even  paper,  with  eoncentrated  nlttio  add 
under  proper  precautions,  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
substances  nnderwent  a  great  change,  and  they  became 
endowed  with  violently  explosire  properties,  irhiliB  remain- 
ing for  the  most  part  unaltered  in  external  characteristics. 
To  this  disooTery  we  owe  a  distinct  class  of  explosive 
compounds,  the  most  powerfol  for  practical  purposes  as 
yet  known ;  their  general  fcniatiim  and  pn^artiM  will 
be  noticed  in  due  coarse. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  into  thoae  prindples  of 
oonatitntion  and  action  which  ore  more  or  lass  common  to 
all  ezplonve  subetonoes. 

As  the  term  is  often  rather  loosely  employed,  "  explonon  * 
may  for  our  purpose  be  defined  as  the  sadden  or  extremely 
ra]^  eonvetsion  of  a  solid  or  liquid  body  of  smsll  bulk  into 
gas  or  vapov,  oeenpying  very  many  times  the  vtdume  of 
the  oripnal  sabet&nce,  and,  in  addition,  highly  expanded 
by  the  heat  genraated  dazing  the  traufonnation,  Thb 
Bodden  or  very  rapid  a^tanaioa  of  rolame  is  attended  by 
an  exhibition  of  fwce,  mora  or  Ina  vidsnt  according  to 
the  eonstitutioa  ot  the  ori^nsl  sabatanca  and  the  einam- 
Btanees  ol  explosion.  Any  anbatanoe  capable  ot  undergoing 
audi  a  change  upon  the  appHcation  of  heat^  oc  other  dis- 
tnrbing  causs^  is  called  "  explodTe." 

The  explosive  substances  that  are  practically  the  moot 
important  essentially  contun  carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen, 
the  last  always  existing  in  a  state  of  feeUaconbinatirai  with 
the  whde  or  part  of  tlw  o^an,  and  thus  creating  that  con- 
dition <d  unstable  chenuaal  equilibrium  which  is  neeesssry. 
\nien  Bxploaiou  ta^  plooa^  the  nitrogen  ports  wiUi  its 
oxygen  to  die  carbon,  for  whidi  it  has  a  great  affini^, 
forming  carbonic  add  (CO^  and  carbonio  oxide  (CO) 
gass^  the  eombination  l)ein|[  aecompaniad  with  great 
genentim  of  heol^  and  the  mtngen  gaa  is  set  frea  In 
most  explodvas  thue  is  also  hydrogen  aooMnpanying  the 
eaibon,  and  by  its  combustion  i«odndng  an  extremely 
hi^  temperatnre ;  it  oombinea  with  part  of  the  o^gen  to 
form  water  in  the  form  of  greatly  expanded  vapour.  Other 
anbordinste  dements  are  often  present ;  in  gunpowder,  for 
instance,  the  potassium  binds  the  nitrogen  and  o^^gen 
loosdy  together  in  the  state  of  saltpetre,  and  therr  is  sulphur, 
a  second  combustible  whose  oxidation  evolves  greater  heat 
than  that  of  carbon.  When  chlorate  of  potash  is  present, 
the  chlorine  plays  the  part  of  the  nitrogen,  and  is  set  free 
in  the  gsseoos  state.  Two  very  unstable  and  practically 
nselesB  explouve  substances,  the  so-called  chloride  and 
iodide  ol  nitrogen,  contain  neither  carbon  nor  oxygen;  but 
their  great  viobnce  is  equally  caused  by  the  feeble  affinities 
of  nitrogen  for  other  elements,  large  vdumaa  of  gaseous 
matter  being  suddenly  disengaged  from  a  vny  snuul  qnan* 
ti^  of  a  liqnid  and  solid  body  respectivdy. 

Ezi^osivea  may  be  couTeniautly  divided  into  two 
dbtinct  daase^— (I)  ei^Iaaive  mixtnzea,  and  (S)  explosive 
compounds. 

first  class  connsta  of  those  ezplosiTo  substances 
which  are  merely  intimate  mBchanicol  mtxtoros  of  certoin 
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ingredients,  and  which  can  be  again  separated  more  or  less 
completely  by  mscbonical  means,  not  involving  chemical 
action.  These  ingredients  do  not,  as  a  rule,  posaesa 
explosive  properties  in  their  separate  condition,  Ilwre 
are,  however,  explouvea  which  might  almost  be  classed 
in  both  categraies ;  for  example,  pterit  povdtr  is  oompoeed 
of  ammonium  picrate  and  saltpetre,  the  former  <^  which 
contains  an  explouve  molecule,  but  is  mixed  with  ths  latter 
to  supply  additional  oxygen,  and  thus  increase  the  force; 

If  a  substance  that  will  hmm  freely  in  air,  combining 
gradually  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  be  ignited  in 
pure  oxygen  gaa^Mhe  combnstion  will  be  much  more  tttfii, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  generated  greater,  at  the  ordinaty 
atmospheric  pressura  If  it  be  possible  to  Einm  the  sub- 
stance in  a  very  condensed^tmosphera  of  o^^gsn,  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  combustion  being  very  greatly 
accelerated,  and  therefore  increased  in  violence;  this  is 
what  is  ordinarily  efi'ected  hj  an  ez[Jouve  ''mixture." 
A  combustible  body  and  a  supporter  of  combustion  are 
brought  into  extremely  dose  contact  with  one  another, . 
by  means  of  intimate  mechanical  mixture ;  also,  the  sup- 
porter of  combustion,  or  oxidizing  agent,  is  present  in  a 
very  concentrated  form,  constituting  what  msy  be  termed 
a  magazine  of  condensed  oxygen,  solid  or  liquid.  In  the 
ease  of  the  explouon  of  a  definite  chemical  componnd,  tht 
change  may  be  conddered  as  the  resoIutioD  of  a  complex 
body  into  simpler  forms;  this  is  not,  however,  always  the 
case  when  a  mechanical  mixture  is  concerned:  gunpowdo^ 
for  exsmplc^  may  be  said  to  contain  two  elementary  ml^ 
atanoea^  carbon  and  aul|drar,  not  in  chemical  uuioa. 

The  dii^  explouve  mixtures  may  be  snbcUrided  iito 
"ttiti^  mixtuiua,"  and  **  chlorate  miztnrefc* 

In  the  nitrates,  the  oxygen  ia  held  in  BombiuatioB'vitt 
sufficient  force  to  need  a  powarfal  disturbing  canaa  te 
separate  i^  so  that  mixtarea  mode  fnmi  nitratea  do  Ml 
expbde  very  ruadily,  and  thaur  action  is  eompatativelji 
gradual;  th^  are. not  sensitive  to  friction  or  peronsaioi^ 
and  hence  are  toleiab^  safe.  Any  oS  the  nitratai  will 
fwm  ezj^ouve  mixtures  with  combustible  snbataaasn  hot 
nitrate  of  potash  (KNOJ  is  the  only  tme  pnetic^Uj  em- 
ployed. The  nitrate  of  soda,  called  **  cubical*  or  CUE 
saltpetre^  has  been  osed,  but  ^laorba  moisture  from  the  aii 
BO  readily  as  to  give  very  inferior  lesults.  Qunpowder  majT 
be  taken  aa  the  representative  of  the  aitntb  aiploHTa 
mixture*.  Fioric  powder,  above  lefetred  tOt  has  been  pso- 
posed  by  Abel  for  use  as  a  busting  charge  for  ahall^  as 
being  more  powerful  than  a  cone^onding  chai^  of  gun- 
powder, equally  safe  as  fegarda  friction  or  percnssioi^  and 
USB  hygroBM^o ;  it  consists  of  two  parts  amnumiuqi  piaat«b 
and  three  parts  saltpetre,  incorporated,  pressed,  and  fiaiahed 
very  much  as  ordinary  gunpowder. 

The  chlorates  part  with  their  o^gen  &r  m<wa  leadi^y 
than  the  nitrates,  the  strong  affinities  of  chlorine  for  ^ 
metals  coming  into  play,  and  consequently  chlorate  mixtures 
ore  vary  sensitive  to  friction  and  percussion,  an4  ez^ode 
with  great  violence ;  chlorate  of  potash  (KCIO,)  iB  the  only 
one  used.  Very  many  chlorate  mixtures  have  been  mads^ 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  fireworks.  "  White  gun- 
powder" is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  chlorate  of  potash,  one  of 
yellow  pruBsiate  of  potash,  and  one  of  sugar;  it  is  exploded 
very  easily  by  friction  or  percusdoa.  The  most  iinportant 
chlorate  mixturea  are  those  used  for  ignitiqg  otlwi 
exphMives,  audi  as  tiie  eompoution  for  friction  tabm  for 
firing  cannon,  percnssion  cap  compodtion,  and  psKuasioa 
fuzes  for  bursting  shells  on  impact;  it  is  sometiBi^  mizad 
with  salphur,  as  a  combustible,  and  sometimes  wiih  Uiok 
sulphide  of  antimony,  which  gives  a  longer  flsme. 

In  on  explodve  "compound,"  the  elements  arf  all  in 
chemical  combination,  presenting  a  definite  enitosiTe 
"molecule."  which  contains;  wto  apet^,  botit^^^on- 
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bnaUbltt  tnd  tbe  sQpporter  ot  comboition,  in  tbe  closest 
possible  union;  we  can  therefore  uudentand  its  action 
being  much  :  lore  sudden  tai  violent  than  that  of  the 
most  intimate  meehanicsl  mixture. 

The  chief  explosive  compounds  are  formed  from  some 
organiu  .  nbst&nce  coataiaing  carboD,  hjdrogen,  and  oxygen, 
by  introducing  into  it,  through  the  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  a  certain  portion  of  nitric  peroxide  (NO,),  in 
■abatitation  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  hydrogen.  A  nen 
componnd,  differing  outvardly  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
the  original  aubstance,  ia  t!iua  formed,  bat  in  a  very  nn- 
atablo  state  of  chemical  equilibrium,  becaxise  of  the  feeble 
union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  NO,  molecnle. 
A.' slight  diaturbing  cause  brings  into  play  the  stronger 
affinity  of  the  carbon  and  bydrogen  for  the  large  store  of 
oxygQQ  contftiued  ia  the  new  compouod.  Oun-cotton  and 
nitro-glycerin  are  the  leading  members  of  this  group,  being 
produced  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  by  the  substi- 
tution of  three  molecules  of  NO^  for  three  atoms  of  bydro- 
gen (H).  As  those  explosives  will  be  elsewhere  described 
in  detaiJ,  we  give  the  formation,  as  a  representative  member 
of  the  group,  of  nitro-phenolf  or  picric  acid,  by  treating 
phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  the  latter  being  required  to  absorb  the  water, 
and  preserve  the  full^trecgth  of  the  nitric  acid: — 

c.n.o  +  snso,  -  c,h,(Ho,>,o  +  bh.o. 

CvteliG  kcld.  Klulc  Mid.        riciic  Kid.  W«t«r. 

The  formula  of  the  product  may  t>a  empirically  written 
CflH^NjOj ;  it  ia,  like  gun-cottou  and  nitro-glycerin,  a 
tri-mtro  aubatitatiou  product.  Only  the  picrates,  or  aalt3 
of  picric  acid  formed  with  potasainm  or  ammonium,  are 
used  in  practice,  as  possessing  more  force  than  t^e  nucom- 
bined  acid.  From  atarch  can  be  obtained,  in  a  strictly 
analogous  manner,  an  explosive  called  ryloidtue,  which  is  a 
bi-nitro  product,  tiro  molecules  of  nitric  peroxide  being 
■ubstitutod  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of 
nitro-mannite,  an  explosive  mode  from  mannite,  one  of  the 
sugars,  as  many  as  six  molecules  of  the  NO^  are  inserted. 
The  namher  of  nitro-substitution  products  is  very  great, 
many  of  them  being  more  or  less  violently  explosivei 

The  fulmioatea  ore  among  the  moat  violent  of  all  explosive 
compounds,  their  chemical -stability  being  veiy  amalL  Sud- 
den in  action,  their  effect  is  great  locally ;  thaa  they  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purpoae,  for  which  aloue  they  are  practically 
used,  of  igniting,  or  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of,  other 
explosives. 

Fulminate  of  mercury  is  produced  by  adding  alcohol 
(C,HgO),  under  careful  precautions,  to  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid ;  a  grey  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained, 
rery  beary  gr.  4*4),  and  so  sensitive  to  friction  or  per- 
cnaaion'-that  it  ia  kept  in  the  wet  atate.  The  reanlts  of 
analyais  show  one  atom  of  mercury,  and  two  each  of  car- 
bon, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  so  that  ths  formula  may  be 
empirically  written  HgC^NjO^  or  perhaps  more  correctly 
HgO.CjN.O ;  the  chemical  factor  CjN,0  ia  called  /ulminie 
aeid,  but  has  never  been  produced  separately.  Opinicoa 
differ  as  to  the  precise  "  rational "  formulas  of  th«  ful- 
minates, some  chemists  coosidering  their  process  of  forma- 
tion to  bo  similar  to  that  of  the  nitro^uhstitntion  products. 
It  will  be  obserred  that  two  atoms  of  nitrogen  toko  the 
place  «f  hydrogen,  being  the  ratio  of  combining  propter- 
tions  of  those  elements.  The  products  of  eombution  are 
carbonie  oxide,  nitrogen,  and  uetalUo  mer«iry,  and  Ibe 
TiolancB  of  action  is  dne  to  the  sudden  e/olntion  of  a 
Tolame  of  gas  and  Taponr  very  laige  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  substance,  its  density  being  so  great  Thia 
fulminate  enters  into  the  composition  used  for  percnssion 
capa  and  electric  fuzea;  ite  pniGtical  value  has  of  late  years 
Vxan  immsnaely  incieaeed  by  tiie  disoovety  of  its  poweri 


even  in  very  small  quantities,  to  produce  ths  iluilli. 
stantaneoua  decomposition  of  aeveral  explouve  tabitan 

Fulminate  of  ailver  is  prepared  in  a  aimilar  iubtibc^Ia 
being  f..r  more  sensitive,  is  of  little  practical  iiln;  iti 
employed,  in  very  minute  quintittea,  in  mskisgndtai 
aa  detonating  crackers 

Tbe  ditficuUies  in  the  way  of  estimating,  viikm 
accuracy,  the  /oref  of  explosive  aubstaccea  ore  to;  pi 
especially  as  no  definite  standard  of  comparison  cao kin 
down.  However,  by  means  of  theoretical  CQuidtBtiM 
combined  with  the  results  of  actual  experimeat,  a  tdeoKj 
fair  approximation  moy  be  arrived  at. 

When  an  explosive  Bubatanee  ia  exploded  in  a  dad 
vessel  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  rupture,  tha  tmii 
attains  its  maximum  value  in  an  extremely  ahort  apnii 
time  and  gradually  decreases  from  the  heat  being  candodK 
away  by  the  metal  envelope,  and  dispei&ed  by  ladiiliK 
It  bos,  however,  been  demonstrated  that,  at  the  MWitc: 
maximum  tension,  the  loss  of  pressure  duo  to  tkeamt 
ntc&tiou  of  heat  to  tbe  vessel,  if  the  latter  be  filled  r&'k 
explosive,  is  lesa  than  one  per  cent.   The  prodaetsaf » 
busticD,  after  cooling  down,  can  easily  be  detcnumdl! 
analysis,  and  are  then  either  {a)  wholly  gaseoa^ala 
chloride  or  iodide  of  nitrogen;  (i)  gnseoua  andliqu^a 
the  eoae  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerin;  or  (e)  pm 
and  solid,  as  with  gunpowder.    It  is  certain  that,  it  (k 
moment  of  explosion,  the  prodncts  of  the  men  liite 
explosive  compounds  are  wholly  in  a  etaio  of  gas  onpoe 
but  we  should  arrive  at  incorrect  results  byxukiiigik 
some  assumption  in  the  ease  of  a  mechanical  mixton  Eb 
gunpowder.    The  experiments  of  Noble  and  Abel  on  "IM 
Gunpowder"  (Phil.  Trant.  Rojf.  Soe.^  1B74),  which  mil 
most  complete  ever  undertaken,  show  that  the  iltimiltiT 
solid  residue  is,  at  tho  moment  of  explosion,  in  s  hfA 
state,  and  most  probably  in  a  very  finely  divided  ccoditiB; 
moreover,  that,  at  that  instant,  it  occupies  a  sjata  Ike 
ratio  of  which  is  abont  '6  that  of  tbe  original  rohtiia, 
posing  the  substance  to  fill  the  Tenel  in  vUck  it  ■ 
exploded. 

Provided  tbe  lawa  concerned  can  be  supposed  toUd 
good  at  such  high  temperatures,  we  may  assume  fcr 
gaseous  prodncts  of  combustion  the  well-hnown  eqoitia 
of  the  elasticity  and  dilatibility  of  permanent  gasee- 

^F-KI  (11 

where  It  ii  a  coutant,  and  t  reckoned  from  absdnia  w 
(-273,*  C).  For  the  sake  of  conventane^  we  will  eoaak 
that  a  unit  of  weight  of  the  exi^oslvo  substance  oeo^i 
unit  of  volume^  and,  if  P  be  maumum  tension  dardgf 
by  tbe  explosion,  we  have 

P(l-^)-.RT  (B 

where  T  is  the  temperaturo  of  explosion,  and  p  the  n^' 
the  volume  of  the  non-goseona  products,  taken  as  comK 
we  have  also  the  relation 

p,a-,l-R.lt7S,  (R 

when  the  vessel  is  cooled  down  to  0*  0  ;  thenfont  ^ 
nating  B  between  (2)  and  (3),  we  get 

'-51  •  •  i« 

Bat  permanent  gases  «nder  tbe  pressure^  in  atnoqiaa 

at  a  volume  (1  -p),  will  ocenpy  aspaean,  (2  -p),ifdbn( 
to  expand  to  the  normal  pressare  of  760  mm.;  coBiDg'-^ 
ezpudcd  Tolnma  V, 

p  TL^  I 

The  large  amount  aqueous  vaponr  fwodnced  \fi  ^ 
explosion  of  some  compounds  mi  fst  be  added  to  thaWn 
of  V,  Its  Tdnme 

it  can  xenaiB  nneomtMiseci  at  the  ternnttStare  of  (r  CL 
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We  bsTO  no  CdrUin  meuu  of  directly  estimatiDg  tne 
tempustare  of  explouott,  but  if  it  be  auamed,  u  is  usually 
done,  to  be  the  temperature  the  total  products  of  combus- 
tion would  attain  to  if  the  whole  amount  of  heat  generated 
by  the  explosion  were  applied  to  raise  them,  under  coq- 
etent  Tolame^  from  absolute  mto^  we  hare  the  relation 

in  which  H  represents  the  number  of  units  of  heat 
generated,  and  e  the  specifio  heat  under  constant  volume 
of  the  nnited  products,  gaseous  or  otherwise.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  can  be  obtained  by  exporiment,  and  this  tivided 
by  the  specific  heat,  will  give  the  temperature.  The  chief 
sources  of  error  lie  in  the  asaumption  that  the  specific 
beat  remaiuB  eoiutant  throughout  the  great  range  of  tem- 
perature in  qneatioD,  and  in  the  additional  quantities  of 
heat  disengaged  by  secondary  reactions.  The  Talue  of  T 
thus  found  probably  will  therefore  be  higher  than  the  real 
tempeTatora 

Baring  regard  to  the  above  reasoning,  it  may  be  generatty 
conoluded  that  the  amount  of  force  exerted  by  an  ezploeive 
sabatance  depends  upon — (I)  the  volume  of  (jat  or  vapour 
produced  by  the  transformation,  compared  with  that  of 
the  origtua]  snbetance  ;  and  (2)  the  temperature  of  esplotion, 
which  determines  the  extent  to  which  the  gases  are  ex- 
panded, or  their  tension  increased ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
exploeiTe  force  is  directly  proportional  to  the  heat  of 
combustion,  and  the  volume  of  gas  and  vapour  calculated 
at  0°  C.  and  7'60  mm.  pressure,  and  invertdy  proportional 
to  the  specifio  heat  of  the  mixed  products. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Ber^Lelot  and  othen  that  the 
volume  of  gas  produced  may  possibly  be  still  further  ia- 
creaaed  by  the  partial  or  total  "dissociation"  of  the 
compound  gases,  at  the  high  temperatures  concerned;  for 
example,  that  the  carbonic  acid  (CO,)  may  be  decomposed 
into  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  and  oxygen,  or  the  aqueous 
vapour  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen.   However,  Noble  and 
Abel  demonstrate  that,  in  the  former  instance,  the  loes  of 
tempwature,  consequmt  apon  the  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  decomposition,  would  more  than  compensate  for  the 
xncreua  iA  volnme  by  dissooiation.     It  must  also  be 
remembered  tha^  if  the  temperatore  be  extremely  high, 
so  also  is  the  pressure  nndsr  whidi  dissociation  most  take 
placft    We  may  therefore  consider  that  it  hs>  no  sensible 
influenoft  iq>of  the  explosive  tatot. 

It  is  moot  imptntant  to  distingnish  between  explosive 
force  and  explosive  effect,  the  latter  in  great  measure 
depending  upon  the  raiadi^  with  which  tiie  metamor^ 
fdiosis  takes  plaee^  while  the  same  amount  of  force  may 
be  exerted  suddenly  or  gradually.  We  may,  therefore, 
«M»uider  that  the  explodve  effect  varies  dirtetly  as  the 
▼olome.  of  gas  produced  and  the  temperatore  of  explosion, 
uni  inv»r§dp  as  tiie  time  required  for  the  tranafonnation. 
But  the  time,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  products  and 
temperature,  will  vary  with— (a.)  the  physicsl  state  of  tiw 
Bxploeire  substance;  (6.)  the  exteruu  eonditiona  nn^ 
■rlJch  it  is  firedj  (e.)  ttie  mode  of  firing  or  exploding. 

The  phyucal  or  medumeal  state  o{  the  exploeiTe  sub- 
itanoa  has  a  most  important  beating  upon  the  effect 
>btaazied  from  it  To  prove  tins,  it  is  on^  neoessaiy  to 
xnnfe  to  the  very  different  results  given  by  ^npowders 
nada  with  tihe  same  proporticms  of  the  three  ingredients, 
mt  Taxyiog  in  duuity,  and  in  shape  and  size  of  grains  or 
•ieoaai  Qnurootbrn  is  even  more  affected  by  variations 
a  mechanical  condition.  In  the  form  'of  loose  wool,  it 
nrne  so  n|ndly  that  gunpowder  in  contact  with  it  is  not 
iflamed;  |daited  or  twisted  tightly,  its  rate  of  combnititm 
I  air  is  greatly  modified.  This  is  due  to  die  feet  that 
la  inflammable  earbonio  oxida^  which  is  evolved  by  the 
ocQmpoaitton  from'thewR&t  of  sufficient  stored-up  oxygen 
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to  oxidiis  completely  all  the  rarbon  of  th<  guu-cuttou, 
cannot  penetrate -between  the  fibres  and  accelerate  the  com- 
bustion, but  bums  with  a  bright  flame  away  from  the 
surface  of  tbo  twisted  cotton;  when  the  yam  in  yet  more 
compressed  by  any  means,  the  temperature  is  not  kept  up 
to  the  height  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the  carb«>iiie 
oxide,  so  that  it  escapes  unconsumed,  abstracUug  heat, 
and  yet  more  retarding  the  rate  of  burning.  For  tho 
same  reason,  pulped  and  compressed  gun-col  ton  bums 
comparatively  slowly  in  air,  even  when  dry ;  iu  the  wet 
state,  it  merely  smoulders  away,  as  the  portions  in  contact 
with  the  fire  successively  become  dried.  Yet  this  same 
wet  compressed  gnn-cottou  can  be  so  used  as  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  powerful  explosives  known. 

It  is  well  known  that  gunpowder  behaves  differently 
when  fired  in  the  open  air  and  under  strong  conSnement ; 
not  only 'the  rate  of  burning,  but  even,  to  a  certain 
extent;  the  products  of  combustion  are  altered.  We  have 
discussed  the  effect  of  tightly  plaiting  or  compressing  gun- 
cotton;  but,  when  confined  in  a  strong  envelope,  the 
whole  of  the- inflamed  gas,  being  unable  to  escape  out- 
wards, is  forced  into  the  interstices  under  immense 
pressure,  and  the  decomposition  greatly  accelerated.  The 
amount  of  confinement  or  restraint  needed  by  any  explosive 
depends,  however,. npon  the  nature  of  the  substance  and 
the  mode  of  exploding  it,  becoming  very  much  less  as  the 
transformation  is  more  rapid,  until  it  may  be  said  to  reach 
the  vanishing  point.  For  example,  the  very  violent  eX" 
ploeive  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  usually  surrounded,  when 
exploded,  with  a  thin  film  of  water ;  Abel  states  that  if 
this  film,  not  exceeding  -^^^  inch  in  thickness,  be 
removed,  the  explosive  effect  is  much  lessened.  Kitro- 
glycerin,  again,  when  detonated  by  a  falmiuate,  is  suffieuntly 
confined  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  By  the  same 
means,  gun-cotton  may  be  exploded  unconfined,  if  ctan- 
pressed,  the  mechanical  cohesion  affording  sufficient  restraint 
la  the  case  of  wet  compressed  gun-cotton,  which  can  be 
detonated  with  even  fuller  effect  than  dry,  the  mechanical 
resistance  is  greater,  the  oii^paces  Iwing  fillsd  with 
incompreasible  fluid. 

The  manner  in  which  the  explosion  Is  bron^t  about 
has  a  most  important  bearing  Upon  the  eflM  produced. 
This  may  be  done  by  the  direct  ai^lication  of  an  ignited 
or  heated  body,  the  use  of  an  elecbiccuireBt  to  heat 
a  &ie  platinum  wir^  or  bj  means  ol  percussion,  om- 
cusuon,  or  friction,  eonvertmg  mechanical  ene^  into  heat 
A  small  qnauti^  of  a  subsidiary  ^plosive,  snch  ss  a  oom- 
posttion  sensitive  to  frifetion  or  perousrion,  is  often  em- 
ployed, for  the  sake  of  convenience,  to  ignite  the  main 
charge,  the  eombustion  spreading  through  the  noss  with 
more  or  less  rqaditj,  aoooiding  to  the  nature  the 
Bubstancet 

Although  subsidiary  or  initiatory  eiplosives  were  at 
fint  used  merely  to  generate  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the 
charge,  and  are  often  still  ao  employed,  they  have  of 
late  years  received  an  applicati<m  (rf  far  wider  importum 
Mr  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  while  endeavour^ 
ing  to  employ  nitro-glycerin  for  practical  purposes,  found 
considerable  difficulty  la  exploding  it  with  certainty; 
he  at  length,  in  1864,  by  wing  a  large  percussion  ca^ 
charged  with  fulminate  of  mszoiTy,  obtained  on  explomon 
of  great  vii^oa  lUs  reanlt  led  to  the  discovery 
that  nuuij  explonve  substances,  when  exploded  by  means 
ni  a  small  quantity  of  a  suitaUe  initutoty  explosive, 
produoe  on  effect  far  exceeding  anything  that  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  ndinaty  combustion,  luiwevw  za[dd,  of  the 
body  in  question ;  in  &et,  the  whole  nua^  the  ex^osive 

is  cmverted  into  gas  witii  W^^frfalO*a5a 
practieaUy,  be  considerBd  instsstaneous;  tnii  suddai  crons- 
fomution  is  termed  "detonation."    Of  the  snbstancea 
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EXPLOSIVES 


eapftUe  of  producing  soch  aetion,  f  almmate  of  mercury  u 
the  moet  important. 

Some  explouTBi  ^pear  always  to  detonate,  in  whatever 
maoiur  tiiey  may  be  exploded,  inch  u  chloride  and  iodide 
of  nitrogeit;  the  ex[doaiTB  eff^  ia  therefore  much  greater 
ihaa  that  of  a  dower  explodre  Bubstanoe,  altkongh  their 
exploslTe  force  may  he  leaa.  Again,  other  snbstoncea,  each 
as  gnn-eotton  and  nitro^yceriiif  are  detonated  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  ezploaion.  Indeed,  Ahel  haa  proved 
that  moet  explosivee,  indnding  gnnpovder,  can  be  de- 
tonated, provided  the  proper  initiatory  charge  be  employed. 
Boox  uid  Sarraa  (Comptea  Rendu*,  1874)  have  divided 
exjAoeiona  into  two  dassea  or  orders, — "detonationa"  or 
exploaiona  of  the  first  order,  and  ample  explosions'*  of 
the  second  order.  They  niade  a  aeriea  of  ezperimenta 
with  the  olyect  of  determining  the  oomparativa  values  of 
varions  explosive  tubstances,  deUmated,  and  exjdoded  in 
the  ordinary  maimer ;  the  method  employed  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  each  jnst  sufficient  to  produce  raptnre 
in  small  spherical  shells  of  equal  strength.  The  following 
table  gives  the  comparative  results  for  tlu  three  most  im- 
portant explosive  substances : — 


EzvMTCEffMl 

SwoiiA  OrdAT' 

FlntOidw. 

1-00 
8-00 
4-80 
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These  experiments,  although  valuable,  cannot  be  oon- 
aidered  as  affording  a  precise  method  of  comparison ;  the 
resalta  would  be  a^ted,  inter  alia,  by  the  impossibility  of 
ensuing  that  the  shells  were  all  of  the  same  strengui,  a 
ptHst  of  great  importanee^  oonsideriag  the  very  small 
weights  of  each  explonve  used ;  also  the  rate  of  oombnatiDn, 
and  therefore  the  explosive  effect,  of  gunpowder  is  materially 
affected  by  its  mechanical  condition,  so  that  different 
powders  would  give  a  vatying  standard  of  comparison. 
However,  they  afford  fair  evidence  that,  when  detonated, 
gun-cotton  has  about  six  times,  and  pure  nitro^yoerin 
about  ten  timss  the  local  exploeive  effect  of  gnapowder 
simply  ignited  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  nitrof  lyceria  is 
usually  employed  in  the  form  <rf  "  dynamite,"  mixed  with 
some  inert  absorbent  aubstnuM^  ao  uifc  iti  power  ia  pro- 
portionately reduced. 

The  rationale  of  detonatimi  ia  not  yet  understood.  If  the 
transformation  were  doe  merely  to  the  mechanical  energy  of 
the  particles  of  gas,  liberatsd  from  the  initiatoty  cliarge  ab 
a  tremendous  velocity,  being  coDTerted  into  heat  by  impact 
against  the  mass  <tf  the  explouve  substance,  then  it  wonld 
follow  that  the  most  powerful  explosive  wonld  be  the  best 
detonatiDg  agent;  this  is,  however,  1^  no  means  the  case, 
for  a  few  grains  fnlminate  of  mercury  in  a  metal  tobe 
will  detonate  gnn-cotton,  whereas  uitro-glyeerin,  although 
possessed  of  more  explosive  forcs^  will  not  do  so  unless 
used  in  large  quantities.  The  fact  of  its  being  possible 
to  detonate  wet  gun-cotton  is  also  a  proof  that  the  action 
cannot  be  dm  to  heat  alone.  It  would  rather  seem  to  be 
what  Frofcesor  Bloxam  terms  "sympathetic"  explosbn; 
Uie  experiments  of  Abel,  as  well  as  those  of  Chunpion 
and  Fdlet  in  France  appear  to  indicate  a  ribratory  action 
of  the  detonating  agent  upon  the  ultimate  particles  of  the 
substance  to  be  exploded.  An  explosive  molecule  is  most 
unstable,  certain  very  delicately  b^anoed  forces  preeerving 
tiie  chemical  and  physical  equilibriam  of  the  compound. 
If  tiuie  forces  be  rapidly  overthrown  in  suoceasion,  we 
have  exploaion;  but  when,  by  a  Uow  of  a  oertain  kind, 
thciy  arc  instaataneoosly  destroyed,  the  result  is  detonatitm. 
Jnst  n  a  glass  globe  may  withstand  a  strong  Uow,  biU  be 
Rhattend    «ba  vibratwa  of  a  ^NwtMoUr  Buts^  to  U  if  COD- 


sidered  by  soms  antborities  that,  m  die  initanoe  dtsd,  tk 
fulminate  <tf  mercniy  communieatea  a  vikatioD  to 
the  gun-cotton  molecule  is  sendtive,  and  which  dnrtbm 
its  equilibrinm ;  it  is  not  sensitivB  to  the  vibntiom  end 
by  the  nitroglycerin,  which  only  tears  snd  scattn  ii 
mechanically.  Although  the  action  of  detoastioDhMlMg 
spoken  of  as  inrtantaneons,  and  may  {mcticaUy  be  ■>» 
ndered,  yet'a  certun  infiniteeimal  dnration  of  tiaii 
required  for  the  metamorphosis ;  different  sobstsnoei  pcM^ 
doabtless,  different  rates  <A  detonation,  for  ws  can  Ksnl] 
conceive  of  a  mechanical  mixtnns  such  as  gnnpowdK,lN9^ 
so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  the  detonating  impalie  n  i 
definite  chemical  compound,  and  the  nte  stbb  nos 
slightly,  for  the  same  e:q>lodv(^  witit  ita  |dtjBicsl  Alt 
It  has  been  shown,  by  means  of  Captam  L  Kobki 
cbronoecope,  thai  compreesed  gOD-cotton,  whsn  dijr,  i 
detonated  at  a  Velocity  of  from  17,000  to  18,000  laiti 
second,  or  about  200  mQes  a  minute ;  by  using  s  nli 
primer  of  dry  gun-cotton,  the  same  snbetance  is  tki  nt 
state  may  be  detonated  at  the  increased  rate  of  from  \%jff. 
to  21,000  feet  a  second,  or  about  240  mileB  a  minute 

The  following  results  are  taken  from  experimnlia 
detonation  and  ita  atpplication^  earned  oofc  by  I".  A  AH 

(h)  SttUtanm  to  mBAamiedl  iuftnim  qftnd  tit  mtmiii 
tubdanee  fo  It  ditoitaUi. 

1.  Afossocm'  'ningraUur  mcse  thsa  1  CB^  gupovdsr,  iba|ll 
eopfinsd,  exploded  tn  contact  with  eisswrfeaiiiBfMssdgiMite 
obIv  influnfls  althoo^  tlis  ei^lodMi  sC  tiie  nns  ii  ^ea^ 
ft  sbsrp  oml 

2.  rorty-five  grains  of  fdlminftte  <rf  mercmy,  eiplodad  mcaJsl 
on  the  snnsoa  a  •  pisoe  of  compre»ed  gaa-eotton,  ostirnlBa 
ordisMBSMit 

8.  X  fiiiB  eontuning  9  grslas  fdmfnato  of  mmaBes,inii 
eonfinsd,  ezplodad  In  contact  with  eompwsd  gaa-oottos, «  ^ 
mite,  dstoiutM  it  with  otttainty. 
I.  Aa  wusl  qoanti^of  falmiusts,  simiLulTeoiifiiui,dgHtA 
*  in  whidt  ^tefmMHki 


detosate 

mmlv  dispones  snd  fnfimH  it 

6.  150  grains  commsMd  gmi-oottoo,  dstonatad  is  pafB^^ 
dynsmits,  detonatra  the  latter. 

6.  8  0*.  of  dyaamit*,  and  reiy  much  larger  qtuutitiei,  diMM 
in  contact  with  oompreesed  gun-cotton  only  diepereea  it  ' 

IL  Tnmmufwa  ^2}rfo)iaM0ih 

7.  Dstonstienb^geatablidwdatoneoxtoviiutyrf  aeoBtsw 
row  of  dtititict  muMi  cf  compwesed  {^-cotton,  or  driu^ 
travail  thavhole  length  thereof.  8tietolunginso1atiiig*inii^ 
the  roT  oT  diaca,  at  intervals  td.  six  lee^  their  ravten  k<  W 
detonation  girea  apark-reenda  on  the  eylbaaer  (tf  KeWi 
acm,  by  meana    which  the  rate  of  truimuarion  can  beolA* 

&  Aroworgtt&-oottoBdisea,tf  si^lengtfafpUesdO'Siatk^ 
can  all  be  detcmated  from  one  end. 

9.  Discs  of  compreesed  gan-cotton,  weighing  abontSa*; 
being  placed  6  inches  apart,  the  detonalicai  ol  the  ooatnl  it*'' 
blowB  away  or  breaka  np  the  nei^bonring  masaeai 

10.  AbuntioB.  eompraaaed  gsn-cotton  beiof  iiuBtfd  ^ 
•xtremityof  a  wnmght-iron  tabe  6  feet  Iod^  iisdotcnstiiaa^ 
mitted  to  a  dieo  of  compressed  gdn-cotton  inserted  into  tki  ^ 
oxtemity  of  the  tube. 

IIL  A^iea^ent  tf  Ddma^em. 

11.  A  wrought  iron  nil  can  bo  destroyed  by  dsfcoali^E' 
compressed  gun-cotton  plaoed  nnooafinea  apon  the  nil 

12.  A  pleos  of  wet  gna^cottOB,  auile  "■'"*'-r"'"'"*i 
from  s  fire  and  detonated  npon  a  uoek  of  granitiv  saig  > 
primer  of  dry  gnn-cotton,  diatteis  the  block. 

18.  A  stockade  can  be  deetrayed  by  neana  of  a  flat 
np  of  wet  gnn-eotten  sUIml — detouataon  being  eetaMiiW 
01  •  small  portioa  (rfthe  charge  in  a  dry  atatk  . 

14.  A  nuuneiged  chaige  of  wet  gBn.«ottOB,  open  os  ill 
the  water,  and  merely  ocnfiiMd  anmnd  the  dry  initiatiTt  cl«^ 
pdmar,  Iqrmssnsef  aaelk  can  be  detnnlsd. 

Many  attempts  have  bem  made^  eqiedally 
ehomista  and  pbyndi^  to  arriv*  at  uenetdsteaii^ 
of  the  oompuatiTo  loroa  ^  oqMnrMhituw  R 


EXPLOSIVES 


Bit 


meant  idoptoct  m&y  be  ■ommwi  up  muiar  tha  two  headingi 
of  (1)  expOEiment  uoiw,  and  (2)  caleolation  and  experiment 
combined.  In  the  firat  category  maj  be  placed  tb«  nperi- 
meati  of  Bonx  andSarrao,  already  noticed.  By  the  aeeond 
method,  Berthelot  {Foret  d«  la  Poudrt  tt  Jfatiirtt 
SxjionHt,  1872)  calcolatea  the  Tolnme  of  gaeee  vrhich 
would  be  produced,  and  having  ascertained  the  quantity  of 
hoat  generated  by  the  eyploeion,  consideis  that  their  pro- 
duct affords  a  term  of  comparison  acoordiog  fairly  well  with 
the  reaolta  of  ezperimenL  Sarrau  [Effett  ,d«  la  poudrt  H 
de$  ni&itoncM  explonva,  1874),  from  a  train  of  reaaoning 
Bomewhat  similar  to  that  here  followed,  arrires  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  exploaive  force  is  n'-.arly  prt^rtional  to  the 
prodact  of  the  heat  of  combustion  by  the  weight  of  perma- 
oent  gasea  prodaced;  he  obtains  both  these  data  by 
experiments  carried  ont  at  the  D^pAt  central  des  Manafae- 
toiea  de  I'^tat.  The  Mlowing  table  ahowa  tbe  naalta  of 
the  two  methods; — 


bpMvsSsMHMi. 

lunn. 

BMtMel.- 

1-00 

s-o« 

4-56 
1-98 
1'4S 
168 
1-08 

1-00 

. 

<-80 
S'44 

s-oz 

S-48 
0-88 

On-ootton  

Kltn^jeeitB  ••••«•••■••••■•>•■••••••.. 

Ihe  plan  porsaed  by  Sairan  appears  the  mcse  reliable  of 
the  two,  in  that  he  obtains  by  experiment  the  quantity  of 
pemaiwnt  gasea  erolred;  the  relatiTe  [uroportions  he  gives 
agree  furly  well  with  thoae  experimentally  determined 
by  him,  in  coignnotion  with  Roax,  for  simple  explosion. 
With  lefeience  to  Berthelot^i  figoreSf  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  nitro-glyoerin,  when  not  detonated,  is  rery  un- 
certain in  its  action,  so  that  in  all  probability  it  would 
oerer  give  ita  full  theoretic  force;  Sarran  aeeoia  nearer 
its  correct  valas.  Ou  the  other  hand,  dilorine  gas, 
liberated  by  the  explosion  of  dhlimns  U  pota^  and 
chloride  d  nitrogen,  is  Tery  heavy,  so  that  oonsiderable 
variation  may  arise  from  estimating  it  by  weight  instead  of 
Tolam&  The  mean  of  the  reaulta  (^ven  by  five  descrip- 
tions of  gunpowder  waa  adopted  by  Barrau  as  his  standard, 
and  he  Mtdmatee  the  preasure  at  about  6390  atmospherea. 
Noble  and  Abel  have  proved  these  figures  to  be  consider- 
ably too  low;  and  we  dutll,  in  all  probability  be  not  far 
wrong  if  we  multiply  eaoh  of  the  ratios  given  in  Sami^a 
table  by  6000,  in  order  roughly  to  show  the  preeaure,  in 
ntmospherea,  of  equal  weights  of  each  of  the  substances 
in  question  explod!ed  in  about  its  own  volnme,  but  not 
detonated. 

We  have  oonaidered  the  tensitm  developed  in  a  doae  veasel 
of  constant  volnm&    Let  us  now  inveatigate  the  case  of  the 
produota  of  combustion  being  allowed  to  expand  in  a  vessel 
impervious  to  heat,  it  having  been  conclusively  proved 
tlist  with  large  charges  the  lofa  ot  heat  by  communication 
to  the  metal  of  a  gun  is  relatively  very  small,  and  may 
practicdly  be  neglected.    If  T,  P,  and  T  be  respectively 
the  initial  volume  occupied  by  the  subetance,  the  pift-Hmnm 
preaaore,  and  the  temperature  of  explosion,  we  shall  deduce 
ezpreaaions  for  the  preasure  and  temperature  eorresponding 
to  any  volnme  r,  and  the  work  done  by  tbe  expansion  of 
the  permanent  gases  In  the  space  r-Y.    It  will  simplify 
the  oelonlation  if  we  suppose  uiat  the  gravimetric  density  of 
the  aubatanoe  is  unity,  that  it  fills  the  volume  in  which  it  is 
exploded,  and  that  the  charge  is  burnt  before  it  commences 
to  do  work,  either  upon  a  projectile  or  otherwise ;  even 
with  gunpowder  the  correction  doe  to  thia  last  assumptimi 
is  not  preat,  and  the  action  of  the  mvn  violmt  explosive* 


may  practically  be  considered  iustanttneous,  ispocially 
when  detonated.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  with 
most  explosives,  there  is  an  ultimately  solid  or  liquid 
residue,  the  products  not  being  wholly  gaseous  ;  with  gun- 
powder this  residue  is  very  cmsiderablei 

Ai  before,  lit  ^  ba  tlto  ntio  of  the  Toloma  of  the  iton-gaMOiie 
prodnete  at  tbe  inetant  of  exploiion  ;  then  tbe  Migiiisl  volume  ol 
ne  and  Tapoor  will  be  V(l-^),  asd  tbe  expanded  roloms*— pT: 
Mr  tbe  aaka  of  braritj  thaee  oomotiona  will  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  calcalationa.  Aa  ainadj  stated,  for  gnnpowder  tbe  Ttlua 
of  f  ia  about  '8  ;  it  ia  nlatively  incbnaiderable  for  the  non  violcDt 
•xploaire  oompaandik 

Starting  wiu  As  AuidaaeDtsl  T«]atlen  for  paimsscBt  gaae^ 

 ax 

U  we  aappoas  the  preaaiuv  to  remain  conataat  wUle  the  Tolnme 
rariai  by  an  inflniteeimBl  amount  <fp,  the  tamperatan  Kill  undergo 

ft  eemsponding  vaiiatioa        and  tin  gaars  gala  or  loss  an 

smooat  el  heat  '^F~»  tp  bw>g  the  specific  hsat  lot  eoualant  ^SS- 

anre ;  rimilaily,  if  the  volnuo  be  aappoasd  to  remain  eoustaa^ 
whDe  tbe  preMmra  variss  by      wo  hav*  s  gala  <a  loss  of  heat 

"^^t  tt  being  the  apectSo  heat  for  constant  volome ;  eonse^uentlT, 

wban  both  Heaaure  and  volnma  vary  aimultaneoUBly,  the  gain  or 
lossotbsstb 

•^<^fd*-|-<i.e4)>A  0)1 

and  dUTsientlatiBg  (l),  _ 

EUmlnsUug  wif  between  theaa  eqaation%  we  gtt 

^^.fA+o  «-A  (D 

Agdn,  if  /  be  the  specifio  heat  of  the  aoUd  reddoe,  assnmsd  to  bo 
conatant;  and  w  tbe  ratio  of  ita  weight  to  that  of  tbe  gaa  and  vaponr, 
it  ia  andant  that  the  rendna  will  part  with  an  anennt  of  heat,  r^.dt, 
daring  an  instant  of  tbe  expansoa  while  th*  temperature  ia  kwarcd 
bysn  sBuHmt  Aj  bat,  by  our bypothoda,  the  heat  givan  off  by 
thoreriduelsaeqtdradV  thogasaa;  therefor^ 

A— r/.«  mi 

and  (4)  booooo^  for  th*  axpandoB  firom  T  to  s^ 

-(h+ro^-^e^?/^^  m. 

Substituting  fbr  ^  Its  vslo*  dsrived^jbea  (I),  dtvidiag  beOi  ridea 
by  I,  and  integrating,  we  have 

IWattr*" ....  CO. 
wheuoe  _ 

f.T.(I)^^  Ai 

madng  the  oomatioE  for  the  volnm*  of  the  toUd  or  Uqiid  rcddna 

 w. 

In  spndsdy stmflsr  oumnsr, or  mora  briefly  by  masmbering 
that  FT-BT,  ws  find 

 ^ 

But  fbe  daflnlts  integral^xrv,  lepieaenls  the  wodE  dona-lj  Oa 

azpandon  of  the  gas  and  v^onr  ftwa  tta  Totama  Y  to  aqr  nlane 
v,  wai-  bom  eqoatum  {9\ 

fntaffsUng,  and  lamemberlag  that  •fU--jt  whm  1  is  Joule^ 

meebsaiesl  sfulvahnt  of  host,  we  gat 

w-J(fc+»o{T-4  .  .  .         .  091 

fir  the  work  dona  ia  diieeUy  pioportionsi  to  the  loss  of  tempsmturs 
during  t^  oxpaniiou. 
Substittttiag  the  vdua  abeva  found  ior   we  have 


(1*11 


hut  T[<b+«0-H,  the  whoU  hMbh^^'of  liMr^^y@fn>J  th« 
expMen,  so  that  we  have  the  exprsssion, 
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ir.jB[i-(^i=^)?F?<'}.  .  .  .04). 

This  ncpnmaa  for  the  work  done  ii  ol  eoiuidenbla 
pnotual  Talue  iil  the  caw  of  gunpowder,  or  nj  ezplosive 
whidi  can  be  used  u  m  propping  agent  with  heavj 
gnna.  Knowing  the  length  and  diameter  o(  the  bore,  we  can 
calculate  the  totid  maziinnm  vori:  doe  to  a  giren  weight 
of  charge  in  expanding  to  that  Tolome.  ^ui  maximum 
ia  of  eonne  not  attraied  in  practice,  and  it  is  there- 
fMO  necessary  to  multiply  it  by  a  ratiot  or  factor, 
dependent  on  the  nabnie  of  the  gon  and  projectile,  the 
powder  tued,  mode  of  ignition,  Ac  Howerer,  by  making 
Die  of  the  reenlta  of  actual  experiment,  this  "  factor  <tf  effect," 
or  percentage  of  work  realized,  can  be  determined  with 
much  accuracy.  Its  ralae  is  groatest  for  rery  large  guns, 
being  93  per  cent  for  the  SS-ton  gun,  and  becoming  as  low 
as  about  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  tbe  little  7-pr.  mountain 
gun  of  160  lb.  weight ;  the  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
loss  of  heat  by  communication  to  the  metal  of  the  gun. 
(See  Koble  and  Abel  on  "Fired  Gunpowder.") 

We  can  approximate  to  the  *'  mnczle  Telocity,"  or  the 
Telocity  atwhich  the  projectile  leaTes  the  bore,  bysnbetitating 
the  Tilne  of  W,  found  for  the  particular  gun,  in  the  ordinary 

equation  of  work,  W «  yj*  inhere  V  ia  the  Teloci^,  and 

w  the  weight  of  tbe  projectile ;  we  thenoa  obtain 

If  W,  the  maximum  work  doe  to  the  expannon  of  the 
gaiMKU  products  in  the  Tolume  of  tiie  bore,  be  multiplied  by 
the  faetor  of  effect/,  for  the  pator*  of  gnn  and  powder  used, 
the  ceanit  will  be  Toiy  neariy  the  mean  obaarTad  Telocity. 

The  mathematical  ei^maion  for  the  work  done  by  an 

ex^odTa  nbatanoe  in  expanding  from  Y  to    or^  fxje, 

evidently  denotes  the  area  0$  a  plade  enrre ;  the  work  may 
therefore  be  ^phically  represented  by  the  area  encloeed  by 
a  eniTB,  hanng  for  ite  lodinatea  the  preeanrea  in  foot-tons, 
oratmaepherea,and  for  abadssn  tiw  conraapondbgTolnmes 
or  spaces  occupied  by  the  gaaec 

If,  in  equation  (14),  we  take  dw  limits  between  T  and 
infinity,  we  arrire  at  a  Tory  simple  express  ion  for  the  total 
theoretio  work  due  to  the  indefinite  expanatcm  of  a  given 
wei^t  of  any  explosiTe  anbataneo,  w  becaning  indefiritely 
great  compand  to  the  original  Ttriome  T,  and  we  haTo 

ff-JH  (15), 

which  may  be  called  the  "  potential  energy  "  of  the  ex- 
ploeiTe,  being  the  product  of  the  total  quantity  of  heat 
generated  by  the  explosion  and  the  mechanical  equiTslent 
of  heat  This  conduiion,  within  the  assnmptionB  made, 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principle  of  tho  mutual 
conTsrtibility  of  energy  and  heat 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  potential  energy,  in 
foot4ons,  calculated  from  the  beat  of  combustion  for  each 
exploiiTe,  determined  by  Bonx  and  Sarrau,  in  the  experi* 
ments  abeady  referred  to;  that  for  ganpowdsr  ia  the 
mean  given  by  five  kinds. 


BspMniiMaaaa  pM-lb. 

Foot-tona. 

Oonpowdor.   4B0 

Onc-cottOB   718 

Kitn>.gl7Mrin   .'.   lise 

norsts  of  potash   588 

Floiate  (tf  potsflh  and  idtpetre.   815 

Plants  and  ^lonts  oT  potaih   761 

Chlerideof  aJtrosen.   Sl< 


The  above  fignraa  naturally  dire^  ow  attention  to  the 
email  amount  ek  work  stored  up  in  araD  Uie  moat  Tioleot 
exploeiT%  anbetanee,  emnpand  with  the  poteiUial  energy  of 
1  lb.  of  coal,  which  is  abnut  49DO  foot-tona.   Noble  and 
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Abel  point  out  that  this  great  difforencs  is  not  alooe  ivtt 
the  fact  that  the  coal  draws  its  oxygen  from  tlie  iiT,k 
also  because  tho  explosive  has  to  expend  s  coDndnU; 
amount  of  work  in  couTerting  ite  eondenied  ntguiii «! 
oxygen  into  gas,  before  it  can  combine  witii  tlit  culci 
farther,  with  reference  to  the  economic  value  of  ih  wc;l 
done,  that  the  oxygen  used  by  the  coal  cotti  salUi- 
whereas  much  expense  is  incurred  in  condensing  the  otji: 
into  the  explosive  substance. 

The  practical  value  of  any  exi>loaive  must  depesd  grail; 
upon  the  object  to  be  attained.  It  is  essentia]  to  diiUngi^ 
between  explosive  force  and  effect;  the  more  mddeitb 
action  the  more  local  will  be  the  effect  produced,  tnd  Ina 
the  very  violent  explosive  substancss  are  useleu  upnptl 
ling  agents  for  heavy  guns  or  small  arms,  since  ihtj  tkU  1 
destroy  the  weapon  before  overcoming  the  ueitis  of  I 
projectile^  It  is  true  Uiat  gun-cotton,  prepared  in  tutj 
forms,  and  mixed  with  other  substances  to  modmtc  ti 
action,  as  well  as  a  similar  compound  made  ttm  aw4ai 
an  inferior  form  of  cellulose,  are  sometimes  used  widioL 
arms ;  bat,  in  addition  to  a  want  of  nnifonnitj  in  idk 
the  strain  caosed  by  such  subetsnces  would  be  fsr  too  gm: 
in  the  large  charges  needed  for  heavy  guns.  Agsin,  tkn 
are  eases,  even  in  mining  or  blasting  operations,  for  iatii^ 
when  it  ia  desired  to  displace  large  masses  of  esrtkwi^ 
rock,  in  which  a  comparatively  slow  expUsiv^  lods 
gunpowder,  would  give  better  results  thsn  goo-cottgi  ■ 
dynamite^  However,  speaking  generally,  guqraedaa 
some  one  of  its  forms  is  far  the  most  Taln^ik  u  1  [» 
polling  agent,  while,  for  destruetiTe  purposes,  thi  to 
named  subatancea  are  mndi  more  efiectire,  espeeiilljikB 
detonated. 

lav.— Ia  1880sa  Aetwsspsasd  ■* te amend  1^  k«  ecotnii 
tha  lukuig,  ketping^  and  esirisga  ^  cnnpowder  and  cemfMitei' 
u  axploilTa  natore,  udconoenuDg  uanuuiufaetiiTBUidiiMitfi*- 
wotka  "  {2S  uxA  U  Vict,  c  189),  wheral^  pr«TicHu  Aeti  m  the  ra 
•algect  woe  rspsaUd,  and  miauls  and  atringent  rcgolatieDi  iit* 
dncM.  Ganpowdsr  nay  onlv  be  ■anofactorad  u  nilli, 
naad  at  the  eonunascenent  of  tht  Act,  or  dnlj  liecoMd  h  ii  ^ 
Act  prarided  ;  othar  axploaiTe  compoaitiona  reqoira  a  Ikoo,^ 
ths  pracautioiury  rnlea  aa  to  qnantitj,  diataaea  fooa  ditDct 
hoosea,  fcc,  ara  aat  forth  la  nunata  dstaO.  No  patna  b(Jk- 
firaworki  withoat  a  licenca,  er  to  persons  appamtl7adKUTa> 
of  Mgt ;  and  throwiog  fireworks  on  the  strevta  waa  nada 
by  a  penaltr  not  czcaediog  £S.  Othar  regolatioBa  d«tf  wittw 
TMg*  DT  land  and  sea,  aearch-wanaiitL  inmetiiHU  tt  aWa,  k 
Amendmc  Aots  were  passed  fa  IWl  sad  1S81. 

In  1876  vaa  paaaad  the  "  EzplosiTW  Act "  (38  Viet  e.  M\  ^ 
rapeala  tbe  former  Acti,  end  dob  with  tht  wools  aobject  is  t  ax 
comprehenaire  maantr.  "EzploaiTaa''arotlinsdafineil:— {11<^ 
powder,  nitro-glyoarin,  dyaamtta,  goo-cotton,  blaatjng  porici 
fulminato  of  maieeiy  or  of  other  matsla^  cdoand  Sm,  i^ 
mij  other  aabstsaes,  wheUiar  sisitflsr  to  ^oss  abm  uaii^ 
or  not,  naed  or  maaaaetarsd  with  a  tIsw  to  piodaea  a 
effect  hj  axploaion  or  a  pjTotechnio  affect  and  faulBdii|> 
fog'dgnala,  uairorka,  ftues,  rockat^  mrciuaion  cap%  diM^ 
eartridgea,  ammnnitioB  «f  tU  dcacriptiona,  and  ewv  adift^ 
or  preparation  of  an  explosive  u  abore  ddned.    Fart  L 
witA  gunpowder;  iiart  u.  with  aitro-glTceria  and  etbr  «r 
airei ;  part  Ui.  with  inapcotion,  accidenta,  aeuch,  k&;  F^-'  ' 
with  Ttriena  anpplamantarj  proTisiona.    In  addition  to  Uk  ii<c'  | 
roq aired  for  mannfactaring  gnjipowdbr,  it  ia  proridcd  thd  f- 
powdar  thall  not  be  kept  in  any  place  except  <1)  a  IkenMdht^ 
(2)  a  Ucenaad  magazine  or  store,  or  (3)  premiaei  regiatend  fnbip^ 
gunpowder.    Piirato  penoos  may  keep  nnpowder  for  tbtit 
oao  to  the  amount  of  thirty  poanda,    Jtulea  for  the  PToper  - 
of  gunpowder  on  luch  registmd  piemiace  ara  pnaeriMd.  tb>- 
eontainaisa  Bseti«ii,aadamlita  to  Seotlaad  and  Inland  ai"!-'  | 
England.   Itwas  based  on  the  report  of  a  Comauttee  of  tbiB^ 
of  Commons.    Public  opinion  had  been  greatir  excited  on  tht 
joct  hj  the  terrible  ezploaion  on  the  Regent's  Canal  in  IS74. 

Petroleum  ie  governed  bj  tht  Petrobam  Aet  18ri-u  >*]^ 
Act  which  has  beea  included  eveiy  year  laths  ExpirisgA(t>^ 
tinnanco  Bill.  ,  , 

In  1677  the  "Fiaheries  (DynamiU)  Act"  waa  passed, 
any  person  who  oaea  d/namite  <>r  other  axploaira  eoHUMt  t«  av.' 
or  dtitroy  fiah  ia  apuUiO'fiahory^  ahalt  be  UaUb  on  «na"*'f  "*! 
rietion,  to  a  flat  not  excttdiag  £30,  w  fanprisenwwt  for  *  W 
not  more  than  two  nontha 
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SiUiegngihf. — Bm,  ttt  tlie  ganent  lalijeat,  the  foUowiog  wotka: 
•-Cotnt  d*  St  Robort,  Traili  Aa  ThirtMdynamiqm,  Turin,  1865  ; 
BaiUMlot  "BMbmhM  da  Thannoshiniia,"  Anneit*  it  Phyti^i  tt 
it  Ohinm,  toma  tL  ;  Barthelot,  Svr  la  Font  tU  la  Pmtdn  tt  lea 
JfaHirii  Bqptowiva,.lS72  ;  Ronx  and  Samra,  "  Expeiimanta  on  Ex- 

EliMJtt,"  wmpiM  Snutvt,  tome  Izxtu.  1B74;  Banicn  and  Schia- 
off'i  "Raaaaroliea  on  Find  Gnnpowder,"  PojffmdorJ^t  Annalm, 
roL  eiL;  SaiiaD,  Stehtrehu  Moriqua  tur  la  ifftU  d»  la  ptmdn, 
<t  in  ruldaneta  ex^otiva,  1874;  Noble  and  Abel,  IUscardu$  on 
&eploiivu—Tirtd  OuHpotodtr,  1875  ;  Seeent  inveMigationt  and  ap- 
^ieaHoM  of  txplosiv*  egtnU,  F.  A.  Abel,  F.R.S,,  1871:  "Coa- 
tribatiam  to  the  hlatoiy  of  EzploatTe  A^ti,"  J.  A.  Abel,  F.R.S. 
(iVoe.  Roy.  Soc,  So.  160,  1874);  CKmwfry  Inorganic  and  Organic, 
Q.  L.  Btozam  {articles  on  Onapowder,  Gtin>Cotton,  kc),  London, 
1876;  "Vibratory  uoUone  produced  by  Detonants,"  Champion 
and  Pellet  [CmpUa  Stndus,  roL  Isxr.} ;  JVeto  on  eirtafn  JSmlo* 
«M  Agmti,  Walter  K.  Hill,  S.B.  C!heini«^  U.a.  Torpedo  Cemce, 
Beaton,  1875.  The  biUisgnphj  of  tzplmTta  is  chiefly  conuined 
in  nnnefn  Mittand  'tlitmigooat  piooMdiiiga  of  Ta-naue  learned 
eooetteai  (W.  B.  W.) 

EXTRADITION.  When  a  penon  who  has  committed 
u  offence  in  one  eoontry  escapeo  to  another,  what  ii  the 
doty  of  the  latter  with  regard  to  himt  Should  the 
coontry  ot  refuge  trj  him  in  its  own  eonrta  according  to  its 
own  laws,  or  delirer  him  ap  to  the  conntry  whose  laws  he 
has  broken  T  To  the  general  question  intematioDsl  law 
gives  no  oertain  answer.  Some  jurists,  Qrotiue  among 
them,  incline  to  hold  that  a  atate  is  bound  to  give  up  fugi- 
tire  niminala,  but  the  majoritj  appear  to  deny  the  obliga- 
tion as  a  matter  of  right,  uid  prefer  to  pnt  it  on  the  ground 
of  oomity.  And  the  nniTenal  practice  of  nations  is  to  sur- 
render eriminaU  only  in  conaeqaence  of  some  special  treaty 
with  the  country  which  demands  them. 

There  are  .two  practical  difficulties  abont  extradition 
which  have  probably  prevented  the  growth  of  any  uniform 
rule  on  the  subject  One  if  the  Tariatiou  in  the  definitions 
of  crime  adopted  by  different  countrie&  The  aecond  is  the 
possibility  of  the  process  of  extradition  being  employed  to 
get  hold  of  a  person  who  is  wanted  by  his  country,  not 
really  for  a  criminal,  but  for  a  political  offence.  In  modern 
■tataa,  and  more  particularly  in  England,  offences  of  a 
p(^ideal  character  have  always  been  carefully  excluded  from 
the  operation  ol  the  law  of  extradition. 

Extradition,  as  stated  above,  has  for  the  most  part  been 
regulated  by  special  treaties.    A  full  liat  of  the  utradition 
treaties  between  the  principal  civilized  countries  will  be 
found  in  "BiaX^mon't  International  Lav,  vol.  L  c  21.  Juat 
before  the  passing  of  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870,  England 
had  only  two  treaties  subsisting— one  with  France,  another 
with  the  United  Statea.    Both  were  confirmed  by  Acts  of 
Parliament     The  "Extradition  Act  1870"  enacto  that 
"  where  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  any  foreign 
states  with  respect  to  the  surrender  to  such  state  of  any 
fugitive  criminals.  Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council, 
direct  that  tiita  Act  diall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  foreign 
state,"  subject  to  any  limitations,  conditions,  or  restrictions 
that  may  be  thought  expedient    It  is  expressly  provided — 
1.  That  aAi^tiTa  criminal  ahall  not  be  lurrendered  forapoUtieal 
offence^  or  if  he  prove  that  hie  aarreader  baa  in  fact  bean  required 
with  n  Tiaw  of  tiyins  him  for  a  political  offence. 

S.  ProTiaion  mnrtbe  made  that  a  anmndered  criminal  ahall  not 
be  tried  for  any  bet  the  eztradition  erime. 

8.  Crimiaala  accrued  or  convicted  of  offences  In  ZngUnd  ahall  not 
b«  mrrandmd  in  extradititm  until  they  are  discharged. 

4.  Than  nnst  be  an  interval  of  lit  iaya  between  the  committal 
to  priacm  and  the  emrandar. 

An  Order  in  ConneU  nader  the  Act  must  be  in 
conformtty  with  its  pnnriaiona,  and  mnat  provide  for  the 
determinatnn  of  the  arrangement  after  not  more  than  a 
yeaz'a  notica 

When  the  Aofc  applies,  >  fugitive  criminal  of  a  foreign 
■tata  u  liable  to  nrrander.  A  requisition  for  Uiat  purpose 
mnat  ba  addreiiad  to  a  secretary  of  state  by  some  person 
recognised  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of  the  foreign 
itat«i  _  Tha  iecreba^  of  state,  ankn  he  thinki  tlie  offence 


is  one  of  a  political  charecter,  caay  inform  a  police  magis- 
trate of  the  requisition,  and  require  him  to  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  criminal.  The  police  magistrate, 
when  the  criminal  is  brought  before  him,  shall  receive  any 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  offence  is  political,  or  is 
not  au  extradition  crime.  If  the  evidence  is  such  as  would 
justify  a  committal  for  trial  in  England,  or  would  proTO 
that  the  prisoner  baa  been  convicted,  the  magistrate  com- 
mits  him  to  prison,  and  after  fifteen  days'  interval,  or  if 
a  habtai  corpus  is  issued  after  the  decision  of  the  court, 
the  secretary  of  state  may  by  his  warrant  deliver  him  over 
to  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  country.  If  the 
prisoner  ia  not  removed  within  two  months  he  must  be 
discharged.  The  Act|applies,  with  certain  modifications,  to 
all  British  possessions. 

"  Fugitive  criminal "  means  any  person  accused  or  con- 
victed of  au  extradition  crime  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  state,  who  is  in,  or  is  suspected 
of  being  in,  any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  extradition  crimes,  to  be  construed 
according  to  the  law  existing  in  England  : — 

Murder  and  attanipt  and  conipirinff  to  mnrder ;  ra&nslanghter ! 
coantsrf citing  or  altering  money,  and  nttering ;  forgeiy,  connter- 
felting,  and  altering  what  u  forged,  ke. ;  embuMcment  and  larceny, 
obtaining  money  and  good*  by  lalee  pretencra ;  banlcmptey  crime : 
band  by  bailee,  banker,  agent,  fce. ;  rape;  abduction ;  child- 
stealing  ;  borglarv  and  hooscDrealdnj; ;  araon  ;  robbery  with  rioi 
lence;  threeteby  letter  or  otherwiee,  with  intent  to  extort ;  piracy  by 
lav  of  aationa ;  dnking  or  deatroyiog  a  resael  at  tea,  or  attempting 
or  conspiring  to  do  ao ;  aaaaolts  on  board  ahip  on  tfae  higb  seas, 
with  intent  to  deatroy  life  or  to  do  grieVons  bodily  harm  ;  revolt 
or  eonmiracy  to  revolt  by  two  or  more  persona  on  board  a  ship  on 
the  hisb  eeas  aninat  the  authority  of  the  maater.  The  Extradition 
Act  oi  I87S  adds  the  following  >— Kidnap^nng  and  false  imraison* 
ment ;  peijuiy  and  snbomation  of  perjary  ;  and  indictaUo  oraneea, 
not  preTioiuly  named,  nnder  the  Larceny  and  other  Criminal  Acts  oi 
1881  (24  and  25  Viet  c.  98,  97,  98,  99,  100,  101). 

The  countries  with  which  England  has  entered-into  ex- 
tradition treaties  are  the  following: — Austria,  3d  December 
1873;  Belgium,  30th  May  1876;  Braxil,  13th  November 
1872;  Denmark,  31st  March  1873;  France,  13th  February 
1643-  Germany,  I4th  May  1873;  Hayti,  7th  December 
1874  ;  Honduras,  6th  January  1874 ;  Italy,  fith  February 
and  7th  May  1873;  Netherlands,  10th  June  1874; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  26th  June  1873 ;  Switzerland, 
3lBt  March  1874;  United  Statea,  9th  August  1842 
(Abd/s  edition  of  Kenf  s  Inttmattonal  Lav,  Cambridge, 
1878).  Tha  treaties  with  France  and  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  noticed,  are  those  which  were  in  force  before  the 
English  Extradition  Acts.  Difficulties  have  arisen  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Extradition  Act  on  the  snbeiating  treaty.  In  1875  the 
English  Qovemment  protested  against  the  trial  for  a  second 
offence  of  a  criminal  who  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Government  maintained 
that  the  principle  of  the  English  Extradition  Act  (that  the 
surrendered  criminal  shall  not  ba  tried  for  any  offence 
committed  prior  to  his  surrender  other  than  the  extradition 
crime)  did  not  apply  to  the  treaty  of  1842,  that  this 
treaty  could  not  be  newly  constmed  at  the  will  of  one  of 
the  parties,  and  that  the  claim  of  the  Engliah  Government 
made  it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  ask  or  grant 
extradition  under  it  The  English  Government  have  in 
the  meantime  surrendered  three  fugitive  criminals  without 
insisting  on  their  claim.  A  toyv^  commission  on  the 
Extradition  Acta  ia  now  sitting  (1878). 

See  A  Trtatiu  on  tiu  Lav  of  Extradition,  by  Edtrord  Clark, 
banister>atJnw,  2d  edition,  London,  1874.  (£.  R.) 

EXTEIEME  UNCrriON,  one  of  the  sevan  aacraments 
of  the  Romish  Church,  now  to  be  administered  mlv  after 
those  of  penance  ai^  tiie  Encb§m|(^^4£!9@^^^wQ<ip- 
posed  to  be  at  tha  point  of  death.  Among  the  Cwientala 
oU  has  long  been  employed  as  a  cure  for  variona  dia> 
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orders,  as  vrell  as  {or  the  purpOK  of  promotiDg  tbe  general 
health  of  th«  body.  According  t*  the  narrative  uf  Mark, 
it  wu  annoyed  by  tbs  disciples  of  Jesus  apparently 
for  the  pnrpoia  of  affecting  miracuUoa  cures  (Mark  vi. 
13).  The  apoBtle  James  ^so  exhorts  Christians  (o  make 
use  of  it,  accompanied  with  prayer,  in  the  ease  of  sick 
[lersons.  "  Is  any  sick  among  yon,  lat  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anoint- 
ing him  with  oil  in  the  nama  of  the  Lord;  and  the  prayer 
of  futh  shall  save  the  aick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him 
up ;  and  if  be  have  committed  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
bim"  (James  r.  14,  16).  Unction  is  not  referred  to  by 
any  of  the  fathers  as  a  sacrameot,  but  Origeo,  in  his  second 
homily  on  I^v.  iv.,  implies  that  in  his  time  it  was  coojoined 
«ith  the  imposition  of  hands  in  the  restoration  of  the 
lapsed;  and  Irons  us  (i.  21,  5)  states  that  among  some  of 
the  Qnostica  it  ma  common  to  anoint  the  dying  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  or  opobalsam  and  water,  to  render  their  souls 
invisible  to  thetr  spiritual  enemies  in  Uie  other  world,  and 
^roof  agunst  their  machinations.  There  ia  evidence  that 
among  the  Christians  cf  the  4th  century  a  superstitious 
cfficat^  was  ascribed  to  the  uae  of  oil  in  cases  of  sickneu, 
and  instaneeB  are  recorded  in  which  the  oil  used  in  the 
lampa  of  the  churches  was  stolen  in  order  to  be  applied  in 
licknesB,  or  to  ward  off  attacks  of  disease.  The  first  proof 
of  the  use  of  the  rite  in  the  Roman  Church  is  contained  in 
a  letter  of  Innocent  L  to  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugubium 
(Oubloo),  in  the  year  416,  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  "a  kind 
of  sacrament ;"  but  he  adds  that  after  the  oil  has  been  blessed 
by  die  bishop,  it  may  be  used,  not  merely  by  the  bishops  and 
priests,  but  by  Christiana  generally.  From  the  8th  century 
the  rite  is  often  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  the  councils,  and 
has  been  the  occasion  of  a  connderable  amount  of  discus- 
sion and  difference  of  opinion,  at  least  in  r^ard  to  details. 
In  850  it  was  dedared  by  the  synod  of  Begiaticinum  (Pavia) 
to  be  a  sacrament  by  which  sins  were  forgiven,  and  conse- 
quently bodily  health  restored,  but  its  <£ief  purpose  was 
represented  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  rick  person.  In 
the  I2th  centnry  the  question  whether  the  rite  could  be 
repeated  was  raised,  and  began  to  be  answered  in  the 
negative;  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  to  obtain 
a  decirion  that  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  adminis- 
tered should  not  afterwards  touch  the  earth  with  his 
bare  feet,  nor  indulge  in  any  of  the  pleasnrea  of  the  flesh; 
and  although  these  proposals  were  not  carried,  the  general  re- 
sult of  the  discussions  was  to  deepen  the  impression  that  it 
wu  a  rite  of  nnusual  solemnity,  to  which  recourse  should 
not  be  had  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity.  About 
this  time  the  rite  came  to  be  known  as  $aeramentum 
exeuntium  or  exirema  mutio.  By  Pater  the  Lombard  it 
was  placed  fifth  in  the  list  of  the  seven  sacraments,  and 
its  spiritual  significance  was  further  developed  by  the 
schoUatio  theologians,  especially  by  Thomas  Aquinaa. 
According  to  him,  ita  principal  end  was  the  removal  of 
Ihe  spiritual  weakness  resulting  from  the  sins  of  the  past 
life,  and  the  healing  of  the  body  was  only  its  aecondary  end ; 
but  among  other  theologians  of  his  time  discussions  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  rite  were  the  cause  of  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  It  was,  however,  regarded  by  most 
as  having  only  a  relative  necessity,  its  omisrion  not  entailing 
any  positive  spiritual  evil.  According  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  it  confers  the  pardon  of  any  faults  that 
may  previously  have  been  unexpiated,  and  it  removes  the 
remains  of  sin;  it  relieves  and  strengthens  the  soul,  and 
enables  it  better  to  bear  up  under  pain,  and  more  sDc- 
oessfully  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the  devil — ^bodily 
ease  and  health  following  so  far  as  these  are  advan- 
tageous to  the  soul's  welfare  As  to  its  repetition  the 
council  contented  itself  with  declaring  that  it  might  be 
repeat«4  ia  eases  of  similar  peril     According;  to  the 


Homish  catechism,  two  ends  are  obtained  by  its  oUn 
ance, — lot,  the  pardon  of  venial  sins,  it  not  posseuingtii 
highest  efficacy  in  regard  to  mortal  sins  ;  2d,  tfaa  ntuii 
of  the  spiritual  infirmity  resulting  from  sin,  and  of  all  & 
other  remains  of  sin.    For  the  observance  of  tha  rititk 
Romish  Church  appeals  to  the  authority  of  CAtrist,  u  is 
plied  in  Mark  vi  13,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  apsttk 
as  implied  in  James  v.  14,  15.    The  Council  of  Trent  b 
decreed  extreme  unction  to  be  a  sacramen^  and  dedm 
that  "  whoeoever  shall  affirm  that  extreme  ODction  is  iS. 
truly  and  properly  a  sacrament,  instituted  by  Cbriit  tu 
Lord,  and  published  by  the  bleased  apostle  James,  bet  kl; 
a  ceremony  received  from  the  fathers,  orfthnmaninrentioe, 
is  to  be  accursed."   And  it  denounces  a  similar  antt^ 
sgatnst  all  who  "shall  affirm  that  theaacrednnctioBtfthi 
sick  does  not  confer  grace,  nor  foi]giTa  sin,  nor  rdien  h 
sick,  but  that  its  power  has  ceased,  as  if  the  ^  of  ht&i 
existed  only  in  past  ages."  TheeeremMiyiapcnrformedistk 
following  way.  When  a  person's  recovery  is  despaiiedof,^ 
e^e^  ears,  noatrila,  mou^i,  bands,  feet,  and  luna  aienm 
sively  anointed  with  the  sacred  oil  by  the  priest  Alv: 
anointing  the  priest  says,  "By  this  holy  nncUon,  and  tlbn^ 
His  great  mercy,  Almighty  God  forgive  thee  whatever  aa 
thou  hast  committed  by  sight"  ^or  smell,  heating,  toadi,fe) 
The  oil  used  in  extreme  unction  is  supposed  to  repraRi 
the  grace  of  God  poured  down  into  the  soul,  and  conftrat) 
pardon  and  spiritual  strength.    It  is  blessed  by  the  bitbtf 
on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  delivered  to  the  paroehud  de^ 
to  be  nsed  by  them  throughout  the  year.   If  any  ml  ii  k^ 
after  the  expiry  of  the  year  it  is  buiiied,  and  if  tlie 
threatens  to  become  eiiiausted,  other  oU  may  be  added  Ed 
that  which  has  been  consecrated,  bat  only  a  small  prtfoi 
tion  of  new  oil  is  permitted.    In  the  Greek  church  tbe  lilt 
is  called  'EvxAoun',  or'Aytoy  ZXiuor.    The  oil  is  notoc 
secrated  by  the  bishop,  but  is  taken  out  of  tbe  ssDctou] 
lamps  as  required  and  blessed  by  seven  priest^  or,  if  tk 
number  cannot  be  gathered  together,  by  not  leas  thso  ^ 
The  rite  is  administered  in  diseases  of  all  kinds;  and 
sick  persons  as  are  able  are  expected  to  Tirit  the  cboR^ 
especially  on  Maundy  Ihuiaday,  to  experience  iti  loH; 
and  spiritual  blessings.    Only  in  extreus  eases  doti 
anointing  take  place  in  the  uck  chamber. 

EYCK,  Van,  the  name  of  a  family  of  painters  in  nioK 
works  tbe  rise  and  mature  development  of  art  in  waten 
Flanders  are  represented.  Hough  bred  in  the  vaOt;  d 
the  Mense,  they  finally  established  their  professioDsl  diii- 
cile  in  Ghent  and  in  Brpges ;  and  there,  by  akill  and  inra- 
tive  genius,  they  changed  the  traditional  habita  of  tbe  esiis 
schools,  remodeiled  the  primitive  forma  of  Flemish  imp. 
and  introdaced  a  complete  revolution  into  the  tedns' 
methods  of  execution  familiar  to  their  countrymen. 

1.  HvBSET  Van  Ercx  was  tbe  oldest  and  most  resi^ 
able  of  this  race  of  artists.  Tbe  date  of  his  Urth  udtt> 
records  of  bis  progress  are  lost  amidst  the  rains  oli> 
earlier  civUization  of  the  valley  of  the  Mense.  He  wti  tea 
about  1366,  at  Maeaeyck,  under  tbd  shelter  or  protactia 
of  a  Benedictine  convent,  in  which  art  and  letters  bad  bts 
cultivated  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  centnry. 
after  a  long  seriea  of  wars, — when  the  country  becuse  ii- 
seenre,  and  the  achoola  which  bad  flourished  in  the  tow 
decayed, — he  wandered  to  Flanders,  and  there  for  &t  6it 
time  gained  a  name.  As  court  painter  to  the  beredituT 
pnnce  of  Burgundy,  and  as  client  to  one  of  the  lickfst  f 
the  Ghent  patricians,  Hubert  is  celebrated.  E««>  ° 
middle  age,  between  1410  and  1420,  ha  signalised  binxV 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  method  of  painting.  H«n  ^ 
lived  in  the  pay  of  I^p  of  Charolais  till  1421.  Hn*^ 
painted  pictures  for  the  corporation,  whoae  chief  msj^tnte 
honoured  him  with  a  state  rit  in  1424.  W»  pmafi 
masterpiecei  and  the  Mdy  picture  ftat  can  be  tnccd  te  U 
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Lao4  ikt  Wunh^  of  the  Lamb^  commualottAd  by  Jodoeiu 
V^db,  lord  of  Pamele^  ii  iJte  noUut  eraation  of  the 
fWiUb  abhoo],  «  pieM  of  which  ire  poueu  all  the  parte 
dtipemd  from  St  Barea  in  Ghent  to  tha  gaUeriea  of 
BtunIi  and  Beriin,~one  upon  which  Hubert  kboared  tilt 
Iia  du^  leanng  it  to  be  completed  by  his  brother.  Almoit 
aoiqno  ai  an  iUnatntion  of  contemporaiy  feeling  for  Chris- 
tiin  art,  thit  great  eompoutiou  can  only  be  matched  1^  the 
Fount  of  Salvatiao,  in  the  mnsenm  of  Madrid.   It  npn- 
tea\a,  on  nnmerona  panels,  Christ  on  the  judgment  sea^ 
with  the  Virgin  and  St  John  the  Baptist      His  sides, 
hearing  the  songs  of  angels,  and  contemplated  by  Adam  and 
Ere,  and,  beneath  him,  the  Lamb  sheading  His  blood  in 
the  pretence  of  uigels,  apostles,  prophets,  martyiB,  knights, 
tndhermitB,    On  the  outer  sides  of  the  panels  are  the 
^^rgin  and  the  angel  annonciate,  the  sibyls  and  prophets 
who  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  donors  in 
prayer  at  the  feet  of  the  Baptist  and  ETsngelisb  After 
this  great  work  was  finished  it  was  placed,  in  1432,  on  an 
altar  in  St  Baron  of  Qhent,  with  an  inscription  on  the 
framework  describing  Hubert  as  "  maiar  quo  nemo  rtper- 
ttn,"  and  setting  fortii,  in  colours  as  imperishable  aa  the 
picture  itself,  that  Hubert  began  and  John  afterwarda 
brought  it  to  perfection.   John  Van  Eyck  certainly  wished 
to  guard  agamst  an  error  which  ill-informed  posterity 
showed  itself  but  too  prone  to  foster,  the  error  that  he  alone 
had  composed  and  carried  oat  an  dtarpiece  executed 
jointly  by  Hubert  and  himselt    His  contemporaries  may 
be  credited  with  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  this  respect, 
and  the  facta  wen  equally  wall  known  to  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  or  tiie  chiefs  of  die  ocwporation  of  Brugei^  who 
Tisited  the  painter's  house  in  state  in  1432,  and  the  members 
'  of  the  chamber  of  rhetoric  at  Qhent,  who  reproduced  the 
Agnus  Dei  aa  a  tableau  vivant  in  1450.  Tet  a  later 
generation  of  Flemings  foigot  the  claims  of  Hubert,  and 
gave  the  honours  that  were  his  due  to  his  brother  John 
exclasively. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  church  art  in  the  16th  century 
ncTer  found,  out  of  Italy,  a  nobler  exponent  than  Hubert 
Van  Eyck.    His  representation  of  Christ  aa  the  judge, 
between  the  Virgin  and  St  John,  affords  a  fine  display  of 
roalijtio  truth,  combined  with  pure  drawing  and  gorgeous 
colour,  and  a  happy  union  of  earnestoesa  and  simplicity 
nith  t^ie  deepest  religious  feeling.    In  contrast  with  earlier 
productions  of  the  Flemish  school,  it  shows  a  singular  depth 
of  tone  and  great  richness  of  detail.    Finished  with  sur- 
prising skill,  it  is  executed  with  the  new  oil  medinm,  of 
which  Hubert  shared  the  invention  with  his  brother,  but  of 
which  no  rival  artists  at  the  time  possessed  the  secret — a 
piedium  which  consists  of  subtle  mixtures  of  oil  and  Tarnish 
applied  to  the  moistening  of  pigments  after  a  fashion,  only 
kept  aecret  for  a  time  from  gnildsmen  of  neighbouring 
citiea,  but  unrcTealed  to  the  Italians  till  near  the  close  of 
the  16th  century.     When  Hubert  died  on  the  18th 
Saptamber  1426,  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  on  the 
altar  of  which  his  masterpiece  was  placed.    According  to 
a  tradition  as  old  as  the  16th  century,  his  arm  .waa 
preserved  as  a  relic  in  a  casket  above  the  portal  of  St  Bavon 
of  Ghent.    During  a  life  of  much  apparent  activity  and 
aurpriaing  successes,  he  taught  the  dements  of  his  art 
to  his  brother  John,  who  survived  him. 

3.  Jons  Yas  Etck.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  more 
accurately  known  than  that  of  his  elder  brother,  but  he 
waa  bom  much  later  than  Hubert,  who  took  charge  of  him 
and  made  him  his  "disciple."  Under  this  tuition  John 
leamt  to  draw  and  paint,  and  mastered  the  properties  of 
colonrs  from  Fliny.  Later  on,  Hubert  admitted  him  into 
partnership,  and  both  were  made  court  palnten  to  Philip 
7f  Chacolaik  After  the  breaking  op  of  Uis  prince's  house- 
luld   in  1421,  John  became  his  own  master,  loft  the 


workshop  qf  Huhart,  and  took  aa  angagemant  as  patnte? 
to  John  of  Bavaria,  at  that  time  reudent  at  the  fligne  as 
eonnt  of  Holland.  -  Viom  the  Hague  he  returned  in  1434 
to  take  aerviee  with  Philip,  now  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  e 
•alary  uilOO  livrea  per  annum,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
death  John  Van  Eydc  remained  the  faithful  servant  of  his 
jffinoB,  who  never  treated  him  otherwise  than  graciously. 
He  was  frequently, employed  in  missions  of  trust;  and 
following  the  fortunes  of  a  chief  who  was  alwa^  tn  the 
saddle,  he  appeata  for  a  time  to  have  been  in  ceaseless 
motion,  receiving  extra  pay  for  secret  services  at  Leyden, 
drawing  his  salary  at  Bruges,  yet  settled  in  a  fixed  abode 
at  Lille.  In  1428  he  joined  the  embassy  sent  by  Philip 
the  Qood  to  Lisbon  to  beg  the  hand  of  Isabdla  of  Portugal. 
His  portrait  of  the  bride  fixed  the  duke's  choice.  After 
hia  return  he  settled  finally  at  Bruges,  where  he  married, 
and  his  wife  bore  him  a  daughter,  known  in  after  years 
aa  a  nun  in  the  convent  of  Haeseyck.  At  the  christening 
of  this  child  the  duke  waa  sponsor,  and  this  was  bat  one  of 
many  distinctions  by  which  Philip  the  Good  rewarded  hit 
painter's  merits.  Numerous  altarpiecea  and  portraits  now 
give  proof  of  Van  EycVs  extensive  practice.  As  finished 
works  of  art  and  models  of  conscientious  labour  they  are 
all  worthy  of  the  name  they  bear,  though  not  of  cqnal 
excellence,  none  being  better  than  thoae  which  were  com> 
pleted  about  1433.  Of  an  eariier  period,  a  Consecration 
itf  Thomas  i  Becket  has  been  preserved,  and  may  now  be 
seen  at  Chatsworth,  bearing  the  date  of  1421 ;  no  doubt 
this  ^cture  would  give  a  fair  representation  of  Van  Eyck's 
talenta  at  the  moment  when  he  started  as  an  independent 
master,  but  that  time  and  accidents  of  omission  and  com- 
mission have  altered  its  state  to  such  an  extent  that  no  con- 
elusive  opinion  can  be  formed  respecting  it.  Tht  panels  of 
the  Worship  of  the  Lamb  were  completed  nine  years  later. 
They  show  that  John  Van  Eyck  waa  quite  able  to  work  in 
the  spirit  of  his  brother.  He  had  not  only  the  linea  of 
Hubert's  compositions  to  guide  him,  he  had  also  those 
parts  to  look  at  and  to  study  which  Hubert  had  finished. 
He  continued  the  work  with  almost  as  much  vigour  aa  his 
msftter.  His  own  experience  had  been  increased  by  travel, 
and  he  had  seen  tiie  finest  varieties  of  landscape  in 
Portugal  and  the  Spanish  provinces.  This  enabled  ^m  to 
transfer  to  his  pictures  the  charming  scenery  of  lands  more 
sunny  than  those  of  Flanders,  and  this  he  did  with  accuracy 
and  not  without  poetic  feeling.  We  may  ascribe  much  of 
the  success  whidi  attended  his  efforts  to  complete  the 
altarpiece  of  Ghent  to  the  cleverness  with  which  he  repro- 
duced the  varied  aspect  of  changing  scenery,  reminiscent 
here  of  the  orange  groves  of  Cintra,  there  of  the  blufis  and 
crags  of  his  native  valley.  In  all  these  backgronnds, 
though  we  miss  the  scientifio  rules  of  perspective  with 
which  the  Van  Eycks  were  not  familiar,  we  find  such 
delicate  perceptions  of  gradations  in  tone,  such  atmosphere, 
yet  such  minuteness  and  perfection  of  finish,  that  our 
admiration  never  flags.  Nor  is  the  colour  less  brilliant 
or  the  touch  leas  firm  than  in  Hubert's  panels.  John  only 
differs  from  his  brother  in  being  less  masculine  and  leso 
stamly  religious.  He  excels  in  two  splendid  likenesses  ot 
Jodocus  Vijdts  and  his  wife  Catherine  Bnrluuta.  Tho 
same  vigorous  style  and  coloured  key  of  harmony  charac- 
terizes tiie  small  Virgin  and  Child  of  1432  at  Ince^  and 
the  Madonna,  probably  of  the  same  date,  at  the  Louvre, 
executed  for  Rollin,  chancellor  of  Burgundy.  Contemporary 
with  these,  the  m^e  portraits  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  ilan  with  the  Pinks,  in  the  Berlin  Uuseum  {1432-4), 
show  no  relaxation  of  power;  hut  later  creations  display  no 
further  progress,  nniess  we  accept  as  progress  a  more  search- 
ing delicacy  of  finish,  countarbalanced  by  an  excesalve  soft- 
DCBS  of  rounding  in  flesh  contours.  An  unfaltering  minute- 
ness of  hand  and  great  tenderness  of  treatment  may  bt. 
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found,  ocHubined  witli  anguUntf  ot  dnpeiy,  tnd  some 
ftwkmidneiB  of  ittittide,  ia  a  full  Uogth  portrait  ooa^  at 
the  National  Gallerjr  (U34),  in  vhich  a  rare  ioaght  into 
the  detail  of  animal  nature  is  nfealed  io  a  stadj  of  a  terrier 
dog.  A.  Madonna  with  Saints,  at  Dresden,  equally  soft 
and  minnte,  cbamu  ne  by  the  mastery  with  which  an  archi- 
teetnial  background  ia  put  in.  The  bold  and  energetic 
stiiving  of  earlier  days,  the  strong  bright  tone,  are  not 
equalled  by  the  soft  blending  and  tender  tints  of  the  later 
ones.  SometimeB  a  crude  ruddiness  in  fl«sh  strikes  ns  as  a 
growing  defect,  an  instance  of  which  is  the  picture  in  the 
mnsenm  of  Bnigee,  in  which  Canon  Van  der  Faelen  is 
repreaented  knai^ng  before  the  Vir^  under  the  protection 
of  Sfc  George  (1434).  From  fint  to  last  Tan  ^ek  retaini 
Us  abOi^  in  portrait.   Fine  ^eeimeng  are  the  two  male 


UkCDMiM  in  the  ^ery  of  Vienna  (Ut6),  and  t  imk 
the  master^  wife,  in  the  gallery  of  Bruges  (U3>).  h 
death  in  1440-il  at  Bmni  ia  tathentioally  neenM.  Tk 
was  bailed  in  St  Donat  like  many  great  attiib  ha  fmui 
but  few  pnpila.  Hubert's  diso^Ie,  Jodocni  of  Glci 
hardly  does  honour  to  hia  maitei's  teaebing,  ud  cii 
acquires  importaaee  aftw  he  hu  thrown  off  untf  Ci 
peculiaritiea  of  Flemish  teaching.  Petms  Criatai,  iho  w 
taught  by  J  dm,  remains  immeasnrably  behind  him  in  mi 
thing  that  relates  to  arL  But  if  the  penonal  influnciL 
the  Van  Eyeks  was  small,  that  of  their  vwks  vtsiBHR. 
and  it  is  not  too  mneh  to  tliat  their  eumj^  tdui  b 
emgunction  with  that  of  Van  der  Weydra,  dfltsauBri^ 
oorrent  and  piaetica  of  painting  throof^umt  the  iMt  i 
Europe  north  U  Uit  Alps  (or  nntlya  centiuy.  (j.ic) 
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THE  ssua  ci  imaa  is  ezcitsd  by  tlu  infloenee  of  l^ht 
on  the  nlans,  the  speoal  tHminal  organ  connected 
with  the  optio  nnrsi  By  azdt^on  of  the  retina,  a  change 
is  indnead  in  tha  wtie  nenre  fibres  and  ia  tonreyed  by 
thiM  to  the  brain,  m  resolt  being  a  lominons  perception, 
or  what  ««  can  a  sws^on  <rf  li^ht  or  oolonr.  If  light 
wara  to  not  nniftomly  onr  the  ntui%  then  would  be  no 
image  of  the  souroe  of  the  li^t  formed  <m  that  stmolnre, 
nd  eonaeqaMtly  them  would  be  only  a  genaral  oonscioaB- 
neds  of  lighl^  without  leferanoa  to  any  particular  object 
One  of  flu  first  eonditions,  therefore^  ci  yiaan  for  vsefnl 
puipoeea  is  lha  formaticn  of  an  image  on  the  retina  To 
aSeet  this,  josft  as  u  a  photogr^thie  camera,  refractiva 
Btmotnies  most  be  placed  u  front  of  the  retina  which  will 
so  bend  luninons  rays  as  to  bring  them  to  a  focns  on  ths 
ntina,andthitt  inodneeaa  image.  Thronghout  flieanimal 
Idngdun,  Tarioua  arrangements  are  found  for  this  purpose ; 
but  they  may  be  all  jfeierred  to  three  types,  namely — (1) 
eye-specks  or  eye-dots,  met  with  in  Medusa^  Anndidse,  «c.; 
(3)  vt»  oofl^wnnd  eye,  as  found  in  insects  ud  emstscfsns; 
and  (S)  the  ample  ere,  common  to  all  Tertebtates,  The  ej/*- 
^l>edk»  may  ba  regarded  simply  as  ea^wnaioDsof  optic  neire 
filament^  eovacad  by  a  transparent  membrane  but  having 
BO  nbactiTe  biedia,  ao  that  ths  oreatnra  wmdd  han  the 
ccwadonsness  of  li^  only,  or  a  simple  Inminoua  impression, 
by  which  tt  might  distinguish  light  from  darkness.  The 
toa^mmd  tyv  (an  aooonnt  of  which,  as  met  with  in  the  com- 
mon lobster,  will  be  found  under  Ckustaou,  toL  tI  p. 
637)  cimsists  essentially  id  a  series  of  transparent  cone-like 
bodies,  anangsd  in  a  radiate  manner  against  the  inner  snr- 
laee  of  the  comes,  with  which  their  baaes  are  united,  whUe 
th^  apices  are  connected  with  the  ends  of  the  optic 
filaments.  As  each  cone  is  separated  from  its  neighb<mi8, 
it  admits  only  a  ray  of  light  parallel  with  its  axis,  and 
its  apex  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  image^  which  must 
be  made  up,  like  a  mosaic-work,  of  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  cones  in  the  eye.  When  the  cones  are  of  considerable 
length,  it  is  erident,  from  their  form  and  direction,  their 
apioes  being  directed  inwarda,  that  the  oblique  lays  emanat- 
ing fnun  a  lominons  surface  wUl  be  cut  oS,  and  that  only 
those  lays  proceeding  along  tlw  axu  of  the  cone  will  pro- 
duce an  aff»ct  Thus  distinctness  or  aharpneaa  definition 
will  be  Bocnied.  The  nzaof  the  Tisualfidd  will  depend  on 
the  fwm  of  the  eye,  tiie  outermoet  cones  marking  its  limits. 
Consequently  the  size  of  the  visual  field  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  segment  of  the  sphere  forming  its  surface.  The  eyes 
of  many  insecti  hare  a  field  of  about  half  a  sphere,  ao  that 
the  creature  will  see  objects  before  and  behind  it  as  well 
as  those  at  the  side.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  the  eyes 
hare  senresly  any  conrexity,  tn  that  they  must  hare  a 
nirrvw  liuUl  of  riaiva. 


A  description  of  ib»  sample  will  be  iMmdntb 
article  Avatokt,  toL  i.  ^  885  Optically,  it  eoasAi 
a  series  of  lefraetire  media  ^aoed  in  front  of  As  retiut; 
which  rays  emanating  from  an  external  olgect  in  kn^ 
to  a  focua  OB  that  atnetnre,  Li  Uiia  actide,  weihilli» 
aidor  (I)  the  physical  causes  of  rision;  (3)  the  vfid 
arrangements  of  the  tye;  (3)  the  specifio  influeaceof  ^ 
OB  the  retina;  <4}  sensations  of  eolonr;  (6)  the  monmA 
of  the  eyes  in  nuon;  and  (6)  the  p^sychical  vb&mi 
luminous  irapressbns. 

1.  PKmau  Cxmn  or  Tdkhi. 

A  InnunoQS  sensatian  may  be  excited  by  ruioDiBKa 
of  initatioB  of  the  retina  or  of  the  fiptis  nerra  ^  Tmn, 
cutting;  ot  electried  shocks  msj  set  as  stimnH,  Int  it 
normal  excitation  ia  the  infloBBce  of  light  on  ti)eirt» 
From  aphysioal  pd^  of  riew,  light  is  amodeof  mone^ 
occurring  in  a  Bwdium,  tanned  the  etiiar,  whiA  pH"'" 
all  apaoe;  bnt  the  physiologist  studios  As  opeiuiB  i' 
these  morements  on  ue  aentint  or^uusn  m 
in  conscioasness  of  tiie  particular  kind  which  n  tea  i 
luminous  in^ressioB.  Outside  of  the  body,  raeh  ivn^ 
ments  hare  been  studied  with  great  accnrs^^; 
phyuologioal  effitota  depend  upcm  such  complex  cotSAa 
aa  to  msJce  it  impossDuie  to  state  them  in  the  saaie  ^ 
way.  Thus,  when  wo  look  at  the  speetnun,  « » 
conadons  of  the  sensations  of  red  and  riol^  leftnl''- 
its  two  extraButies:  the  phyneist statea thatndiir 
duced  by  393  billinu  oi  impuun  on  the  retina  per  lees^ 
and  that  violet  eorreq»nds  to  7C7  billions  per  vtsi 
bnt  he  haa  arrired  at  this  inforamtton  hf  ia^ 
reasoning  from  many  facts  whidi  hare  not  at  pmol^ 
idiyaioh^ical  ei^lanation.  We  cannot  at  pnunt  w 
any  connexion,  as  eauae  and  effect,  between  S93  ^ 
of  impulses  on  the  retina  per  second  and  a  sensation  c(:« 
Below  the  red  and  abore  the  riolet  ends  of  the  tp/^ 
diere  are  ribrations  which  do  not  excite  lominons  bcdsC-^ 
In  the  first  case,belowthe  red,  the  effect  as  a  seosatiocB^ 
and  abore  the  riolet  the  result  is  that  of  chemical  t^. 
Thus  the  method  of  dispetura  of  light,  aa  is  foUovv'^ , 
passing  a  ray  through  a  prism,  eaabUa  us  to  W^. 
these  general  bcts:-^l)  rays  below  the  red  excite  the^ 
impreasions ;  (3)  from  the  lower  red  up  to  the 
tiie  riolet,  the  thermal  rays  become  gradually  vetkirD^ 
they  hare  no  effect ;  (3)  from  the  tower  red  to  tbe  tit:^ 
riolet,  they  cause  luminous  impressions,  which  \ 
greatest  intensity  in  the  yellow ;  and  (4)  fromibce:'  ^ 
end  of  the  yellow  to  &r  beroi^niie^uVW  ^  T  i 
hare  gradually  a  WW^&^iVi^'^iffoct,  buCfc. 
have  the  power  of  exciting  such  chemical  changM  e  " 
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rodocsd  ID  plioti^nplij-  gfiMnl  tannt,  thenfon,  the 
iver  end  of  the  Bpectnim  m&j  be  celled  thermal,  the  middle 
.miDOiu,  eud  the  upper  actioie  or  chemical ;  but  the  three 
erge  ioto  aad  overli^)  one  another.  It  m%j  be  obeerred 
At  ths  aamber  of  Tibrationa  in  the  extreme  violet  is  not 
mble  that  of  the  low  red,  eo  that  the  aensibility  of  the 
'e  to  Tibrationi  of  light  doee  not  range  through  an  octave, 
le  ultra- Tiolet  raya  may  act  ou  the  retina  in  certain  condi- 
>iu,  u  when  they  arerefleeted  by  aaolatiou  of  sulphate  of 
liniu^  emutiMang  the  pheunnenoii  of  flnoreaceiuaL 

S.  Opikal  AMMASOiWMMim  or  thi  Etb. 

(1.)  ffoMraf.— When  light  traTenei  any  homogeneona 
insparent  medium,  each  aa  the  air,  it  pesaet  on  in  a 
aight  courae  with  a  certain  velocity ;  but  if  it  meet  with 
y  other  tranaparent  body  of  a  d^erent  denaity,  part  of 
ta  refieeted  or  returned  to  the  first  medium,  whiUt  the 
oainder  is  propagated  through  the  second  nudinm  in 
liflPerent  direction  and  with  m  diffBMDt  velocity.  Thua 

may  account  for  the  phanomeu  of  reflection  and  of 
raction,  for  which  see  die  article  Lioht.   Let  a  6,  in 

1,  be  a  plane  surface 
some  tniuparent  sub- 
DCB,  say  a  sheet  of 
39 ;  a  ray,  e  if,  par- 
idicular  to  the  aur* 
B,  will  pau  through  — 
boat  reCraction;  but 
oblique  ray,  ef,  will 
seat  in  the  direction  ^ 

If.  the  ray  e  A  had  ^  *  ^ 

.ad  from  a  dai»e  into  i._jufr^<,n  of  light 

.rer  medium,  then  the 

ictioa  would  have  been  «  jr.  It  might  also  be  shown 
I  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  alwaya  bears  a 
ain  ratio  to  the  iine  of  the  angle  of  refraction ;  this 
9  is  termed  the  index  of  re/raetio*.  Thua,  if  a  ray  pass 
1  air  into  water,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  will 
a  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  refraction  the  ratio  of 
3,  or  f 

<efore  a  ray  of  light  can  reach  the  retina,  it  must  pass 
■ugh  a  number  of  transparent  and  refractive  surfacea. 

ey»  is  a  nearly  spherical  organ,  formed  of  transparent 
B  aituatsd  behind  each  other,  and  aurronnded  by 
>iu  mflmbranous  stmetares,  the  anterior  part  of  which 
so  transparent  The  transparent  psfts  are — (1)  the 
ta  ;  (2)  the  ajuratu  humour,  found  in  the  anterior 
iber  of  the  eye ;  (3)  the  crydaXlim  lent,  formed  by 
naparent  convex  body,  the  anterior  surface  of  which  is 
convex  than  the  posterior;  and  (4)  the  inireout 
,7tr,  filling  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.    The  ray 

therefore  traverse  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens, 
witreons  humour.  Aa  the  two  surfaces  of  the  cornea 
parallel,  the  raya  practically  suffer  no  deviation  in 
Qg  through  that  struetore,  but  they  are  bent  or  re- 
Mi  during  their  transmission  through  the  other  media. 
>m  the  optical  point  of  view,  the  eye  may  be  regarded 
lu^jfrie  tytUm  conaisting  of  various  refractive  medixL 
cla  •  system,  as  ahown  by  aaus^  there  are  six  cardinal 
1^  vbieb  have  a  certain  relation  to  eteh  other.  These 

,  ybeaS  pointt :  cmy  nj  puring  through  th«  jSrd  focal  p«dBt 
e«,  &Aer  its  Tvfnction,  Mnllu  te  the  axii,  and  ntrj  ray 
bo  for*  rafrmctioa  i>  p«nl1el  to  tba  axis  pu»ca  *(Ut  its  ref  neUoa 
fbcal  point ;  (1)  Two  frina'pal  pmtiU:  erery  rsj  which 
tttrongh  the  flnt  point  bafore  refnotion  poMet  ntUr  ntrui- 
troi*g^  tht  aseond,  and  eriry  ray  which  puaei  througb  anj 
:>t  **■  plBno  dantvd  on  t,  perpendicnlir  axii  from  the  lirtt 
^1  point  {Hajtrd  prineipal  ptant)  fvmt  through  tho  corro- 
„gr  point  of  an  ■nalogou  plane  raiwd  upon  the  exit  at  the 
pri^fsl  potet  ^the  mund  fiiiie^  ^om);  and  (3)  Twa 


nodal  poinU,  which  eorrttpond  to  the  optical  wntrei  r>f  the  two 
pnoeiMl  pUnet  juat  slludtd  to.  The  diit«nce  of  tlia  fir>t  principal 
point  from  the  bnt  focal  point  b  CkUed  tha  anUrier  foeal  Imgfk, 
and  tha  term  podtrior  foeal  Unglh  fi  appliad  to  tlia  dinttnca  of  the 
pMtarior  focal  point  from  the  second  pnncipal  poiit  Lilting  has 
giran  the  following  tnetmrementi  in  millimetrea  from  the  centre 
of  the  cornea  for  the  caidinal  point*  in  an  {ileal  tyt  • — 


ARUrtM  focal  point......  1I-8S3I. 

rouorlor  foral  polat.  13-0470. 

Flnt  principal  potDt         l  llll. 

UtomA  ptlHipal  point...  >-»T)4 


HrM  nodal  point ...  .„„  TMm 
SoeonilDodtlpoInt  1-Ciei. 
Atiurlar  (octf  InBih, ,_  ll-OOII. 
reataitot  total  U^.„  leeiM. 


A  view  ef  sooh  an  ideal  eje  is  shewn  in  fl^  & 


^  j^^  nv 

■1ft 

Tie.  S. — ^Truurene  lectloB  of  an  Ideal  or  Schematlqao  Eye. 

A,Sett«lt  of  eone*:  SC.  Sctorgtlet  L  Behlanm'*  eutli  CH.  Cbsntdi  t  liUi 
H.  aiUry  naKia;  Jl,  Beitaa;  K,  Optta  nerrai  HA,  AqaaoH  bunovi  L, 
CrfMaliloa  lea*,  tb*  •otador  of  tha  doabia  linM  on  H*  ftca  ihawlnf  Iti  hrB 
eniloa  accommodaUoa t  lIV.Viirto«t  hanow;  I>N.  Intanal  reeim  mMclai 
I>E,  Viterntl  rceiat;  TV.  Pilnclital  optical  aiiii  M,  VInal  axi*.  nailBK  aa 
■nRlo  of  ■*  vlih  tho  opttcal  iiU:  C,  Contra  of  tha  oealar  nlota.  n*  etrtiMl 
^■■/t  •/XWIb9'—H|II»  principal  polat*;  K|K,.Bnilal  pfllatii  r,F(.  prlscipal 
roetl  polnM.  Tht  tUflrlr  fttlmmtt  mtttr^lrt  Otmi-Tntm>~U,  Pilodpal 
point*  BBliadi  prindpal  foci  tmrinit  tha  npe««  of  aKaanedatloai 

prlMlpel  fed  a«rlas  the  maxlaw  of  atcaauBoMlaa  (  0,  faaad  aada 

fOiM*. 

The  icmeining  mcasnreneats  of  sttch  an  eye  an  u  leDevs:— 
BadHtfamatun. 
Of  sNtfrwr  face  of  cornea  —  S  mOIimstria 
Of esfrrter faaeoflcns  -10 
Of  jMif«rfer  face  ef  leas  -  6  „ 

IndUie  Jt^^aiiiML 

Aqaeone  hnmoar  ^^l-tZt^ 

Crjitallina  lent   \\  -ViUi 

Titreoue  hnmoar  VV  "  1  8379 

The  optical  constants  of  the  human  eye  may  bs  still 
further  simplified  by  assuming  that  the  two  principal 
points  and  the  two  nodal  points  respectively  are  identical 
Thua  we  may  construct  a  reduced  eye,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal point  is  S'3448  mm.  behind  the  cornea,  and  the  nodal 
point  is  7-4969  mm., having  an  anterior  focal  length  of  IS 
mm.  aud  e  posterior  focal  length  of  20  mm.  The  ref racdng 
surface,  or  lens,  has  a  radius  of  6  mm.,  and  is  3  mm.  behind 
the  cornea;  and  the  index  of  refraction  is  that  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  or  Vt*. 

(2.)  The  Formation  of  an  Imape  on  ths  Beiina. — This 
may  be  well  iUuatrated  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  photo- 
graphic camera.  If  properly  focussed,  an  inverted  image 
will  be  seen  on  the  glass  plate  at  the  back  of  the  camera. 
It  may  also  be  observed  by  bringing  the  eye-ball  of  a  rabbit 

f 


Fto.  9. — Inverrion  bj  action  of  s  Lens, 
near  a  candle  flame.  The  action  of  a  lens  in  forming  an 
inverted  imageiailltiatratedbyfig.  S,  where  the  jpencil  of  raya 
proceeding  from  a  is  brooght  to  a  focus  at  a,  and  those 
from  h  at  b',  consequently  the  imaj^  of  a  &  is  in^e^t^^^ 
h'ei.  The  three  chanuteriatie  features  of  the  retinal  imago 
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an — (I)  it  is  nTenod ;  (3)  it  is  ibup  *ni  veil  defined  if 
it  be  accurately  focussed  on  tlie  retiaa ;  and  (3)  iti  size 
depends  on  the  visual  angle.  U  we  look  at  a  distant 
object,  Bay  a  star,  the  rays  reaching  ttie  eye  are  parallel, 
and  in  passing  throngh  the  refracUve  media,  they  are 
focnssed  at  the  posterior  fooal  point,— that  is,  on  the  retina. 
A  line  from  the  Inminona  poiut  on  the  retina  pasBing 
throngh  the  nodal  pcnnt  is  called  the  /tii#  <^  dirtetidn.  u 
the  lumtnoas  object  be  not  nearer  than,  eay.  60  yards,  the 
image  is  still  brought  to  a  foens  on  the  retina  without  any 
effort  on  the  pert  oi  &•  eye.  Within  this  distaneik  rap- 
posing  the  oonditiffii  of  the  ^  to  be  the  eanu  as  in  Imk- 
lag  at  a  star,  the  image  would  ba  formed  snuwhat  behind 
the  poeterior„irocal  point,  and  the  effect  would  be  an  indii- 
tinek  imptession  on  the  retina.  To  obriate  this,  for  near 
distanees,  aeeommodation,  so  as  to  adapt  the  eye^  is  effected 
1^  a  medianism  to  be  afterwarda  desmbed. 

When  rays,  reflected  from  an  obgeot  ot  coming  from  a 
lomiaons  point,  are  not  brought  to  an  aecarate  focus  en 
the  retina,  the  image  is  not  lUrtanot  in  oonsequanee  of  the 
formation  of  what  are  called  dreUt  ^  d^kno»f  the  Wo- 
doction  ol  which  will  be  rendered  endsut  bj  fi^  i.  Fnon 


Fia  4.— FermttioB  ^  CHkIm  of  DUTiuloo. 


the  point  A  luminoua  rays  enter  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a 
eone,  the  kind  of  which  will  depend  on  the  pnpil  llins  it 
may  be  cirenlar,  or  oral,  or  even  triangolar.  If  the  pencil 
is  focnssed  in  front  of  the  retina,  as  at  d,  or  behind  it  as  at 
/,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  retina,*  in  place  of  being  at  F, 
be  in  the  positions  O  or  H,  there  will  be  a  luminous  circle 
or  e  luminous  triangular  space,  and  many  elements  of  the 
retina  will  be  affected.  Tht  sise  of  tliese  diffusion  circles 
depends  on  the  distadce  fran  the  retina  of  the  point 
where  the  rays  are  focussed :  the  greater  the  distance,  the 
more  extended  will  be  the  diffiuion  circle.  Its  site  will 
also  be  affected  by  the  greater  or  less  diameter  of  the  pu|»L 
Circlee  of  di^rion  may  be  readily  studied  by  the  following 
experiment,  usually  called  the  experiment  of  Scheiner : — 


Pia  S.— DUvsm  Uhrtrstbg  the  nperimaet  ef  SaMeiK 

tet  0  be  abns,  sad  DS  r-bs  scrsnapheed  UUad  It:  held 
In  front  of  tha  Una  «  card  pn^brated  by  two  holm  A  and  B,  and 
allownya  from  alaminona  point  atepeas tfaroiwhthaea  holaa;  tha 
Mint  9  on  tha  aorevD  E  wiU  be  axaot  focma  of  As  rays  Biuaatins 
nom  a ;  ir  a  wtn  lemoTad  farther  trem  the  ^mM,  the  fecaa  noaU 
b*  on  P.  end  if  U-wera  bronglit  naar  to  C;  tha  tetm  woald  tban 
ba  on  D.  The  s^na  7  and  D  ahow  two  imsfras  of  the  point  a. 
It,  ttien,  we  «loae  tha  nppcr  opani&g  in  A  B,  tba  upptr  iuaga  m 
OB  r,  and  tha  Zoww  iman  h  on  D,  diMipraer.  Suppoaa  now  that 
the  retina  ba  nbatftatfd^  Ibr  the  isrseBs  D  sod  ]^  tha  oontrary 
wiU  take  platw.  in  oonaaqnanea  of  tha  wnml  of  tha  retinal  inaga. 
II  the eje  be  placed  at  o,  onlv  nne  image  will  ha  M-ea;  bat  If  itbe 
plaowi  either  in  the  plana  of  F  or  D.  thtr.  two  tmagn  will  he  eeen, 
r*,"  »  » 1  wnwqiwnllx  In  either  of  th-M  plann  thfw 
*P'  **  "'^^tl.  indUtlnptni'ee,  and  only  in  the 

idaiM  E  will  tbm  be  efaerp  deauitioD  of  tbe  image. 


Fm.      The  TlsHl  Ai^ 


To  imderatind  dn  fomation  tt  an  fannge  on  lis 
suppose  a  line  drawn  fran  oadi  of  ita  two  cztremiliR  i 
the  nodal  punt  and  continued  onwatda  to  the  s^aHi 
fig.  6,  whua the TinaL an^  nx.  It  ia  avkUni  dit;i 
aitt  will   d^end  on. 
the  siw  of  the  object 
and  tha  distance  of  the 
objeot  from  the  eye. 
Tlins,  also,  objects  of 
different  sizes,  «, 
in  fig.  6,  may  be  in> 
eluded  in   the  same 
Tisnal  as  they 

are  at  diffisrent  dia- 
tances  from  the  ey«^ 
The  uia  of  tha  retinal 
image  may  obnoualj  be 
calculated  if  we  know 
the  nia  of  the  object,  ita  diitanoe  front  tbo  nodal  jtci 
0^  and  the  diitaiiee  of  die  nodal  pmnt  from  tbap 
tenor  focna.  Let  A  be  the  sise  of  tho  olgect^  B  kit 
tance  from  the  nodal  point,  and  O  the  distance  of  i  bs 
the  retma,  or  16  mm. ;  then  the  size  oi  ib»  retinal 

«-^^^    The  amallest  Tisaal  mf^  in  vludi  tmc> 

tinet  pmnta  may  be  obsamd  ia  60  seemda;  beievdia 
die  two  sensations  fuse  into  cme;  andthesiinof  thanbil 
image  cmeeponding  to  this  anj^e  ia  '004  mm.,  nesit;  ik 
diameter  of  a  sin^  ratinal  rod  or  omei  Two  o^eA 
therefore,  inehded  in  a  viinal  an^  U  less  than  60  aeteas, 
appear  as  tma  point  A  small  vunal  ai^  ia  ia  most  qa 
a  condition  of  diarpneia  of  definition,  wtthalargei^ 
objects  appear  leu  sharplj  mariced.  Acntcnesa  is 
mined  by  a  few  retinal  donenta,  or  eren  only  one,  bo; 
affected.  A  Tery  minute  image^  if  thrown  on  a  m^t 
retinal  element,  ia  appareutly  snffident  to  excaba  it  IIib 
it  is  possible  to  see  a  brilliant  {mint  in  an  angja  craa 
small  aa  }  of  a  aeeond,  and  a  sharp  eye  can  aee  a  his. 
the  '^th  M  a  line  in  diameter,  that  abont  the  F"' 
of  an  inch. 

(3.)  Th*  Optical  D^ecU  ^  (h$  Xj^—Am  an 
instrument,  tiie  vj%  ia  dkediTe ;  but  from  hala^  aad 
of  attention,  ita  deCeeta  ara  not  appvedaled,  and  u 
seqnently  they  hara  little  or  noinflnenea  on  our  aomtfin 
These  dofeeta  aia  ehiefly  of  two  kinda— (I)  thoaa  des  t 
the  onrrature  «f  tha  refraetiTa  eutftMes,  and  (2)  Aoes  H 
to  the  dupendon  tA  light  by  the  refiaetiTB  mediL 

(a)  Ahtrratwm  of  ^pktneit^.—^yjfim^  aa  ia,  f( ' 
UAKlobea  « 
ref  laedTa  was- 
face  on  which 
parallel  rays 
IramLtoSim- 
pinge,itwillbe 
seen  that  thoee 
raya  passing 
near  the  oIT' 
cumfmneeare 
brought  to  a 
foensst P, and  ^  7.-%a«l8Bl  AbsRslim. 

those  peseing  near  the  eenti*  at  F*, — iutermedtatenye  V- 
foonased  at  N.  Thus  on  the  portion  of  the  sxta  I*** 
F*  and  F*  there  will  be  a  eenes  of  focal  punti,  asi  - 
effect  will  be  a  blurred  and  bent  image.  In  tba  eye  : 
defect  ia  to  a  large  extent  corrected  by  tihe  fdlowing  sonar 
ments : — (1)  the  iiis  cuts  off  the  outer  an-1  mom  sci«k' 
refracted  rays ;  (2)  the  curratura  of  the  conM  is  x  - 
ellipeoidal  than  spherical,  and  consequently  dtcw  fxTT* 
from  the  axis  ara  least  deristed ;  (3)  the  anteriar  we  r 
tenor  currfttures  of  ths  lens  ara  «ach  Cj^^  ^     certs.  ~ 
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to  i  oertatD  extant,  tho  actioo  of  the  other ;  and  (4)  tlia 
ftrctcture  of  the  lans  U  auob  that  iti  power  of  nfraetion 
dimiuitbo*  from  the  centre  to  the  circamfereDce,  and  conse- 
quently the  rays  farthest  from  the  txU  are  leu  refracted. 

(b)  Attigmatim. — Another  defect  of  the  eye  ia  due  t') 
clilterent  meridianB  hatiug  different  degrees  of  carrature. 
Tills  defect  ia  knovn  as  astiffmatistn.  It  may  be  thus  de- 
tected, Draw  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  a  Tertical  and  a 
honzontol  line  with  ink,  crossing  at  a  right  angle;  at  the 
point  of  distinct  vision,  it  will  bs  found  impoaiible  to 
Bse  the  lines  with  equal  distlnctnesa  at  the  aame  time: 
to  SGS  the  horiiontal  line  distinctly  the  paper  must  be 
brcDght  near  the  eye,  and  removed  from  it  to  see  the  verti- 
caL  In  the  cornea  the  vertical  meridian  has  a  shorter 
radius  of  curvature,  and  ia  consequently  more  refractive  than 
the  horizontal.  The  meridians  of  the  lens  may  also  vary ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  asymmetry  of  the  cornea  is  greater  than 
that  of  t)ie  lena.  The  optical  explanation  of  the  ddeot  will 
be  understood  with  the  aid  of  fig.  8. 


¥iQ.  8<— Diagram  lllaitntiiig  AaUcoMtuBL 

rimi,  suppose  the  vertical  meridian  C  A  D  to  be  more 
ititnigl/  onrved  than  the  horizontal  F  A  the  rayi  which 
all  on  C  A  D  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  0,  and  those  fall- 
ng  on  F  A  E  at  B.  If  we  divide  the  pencil  ctf  rays  st  aue- 
ossive  points,  O,  H,  I,  K«  B,  by  a  section  perpendicular  to 
L  B,  the  Various  forms  it  would  present  at  theaa  points  are 
sen  iu  the  figures  undKimth,  so  that  if  the  eye  were 
Inced  at  O,  it  would  see  a  horixontal  liue  a  a';  if  st  U.  an 
tlipse  with  the  bng  axis  a  a'  parallel  to  A  B;  if  at  I,  a 
ircle  ;  if  at  K,  an  ellipse,  with  the  long  ans,  h  e,  at  right 
ngles  to  A  B ;  and  if  at  B,  a  vertkal  line  h  e.  The 
egree  oE  astigmatism  is  ascertunsd  by  measuring  the 
if  orenee  of  ntfraction  in  the  two  chief  meridians ;  and  the 
efect  H  oorreeted  "by  the  use  of  cylindrical  ^uae^  the 
jrvature  of  which,  added  to  that  of  the  minimum  moidian, 
lakes  its  local  length  eoual  to  that  of  the  maximum 
leridian. 

(<;)  Aberration  of  iS^inqys&i/iyjr.— AVhen  a  lay  of  white 
^ht  traversos  on  a  Inu,  Uie  different  xays  com|X)eiiig  it, 
ring  uneqtuilly  refrangible,  are  dispersed :  the  vwdet  rays 
80  fig.  9),  the  mo«t  rsfrau^ble,  are  brought  to  a  foens  at 


B 

Ff  a  9.  — Dio^m  IllaitmHiig  the  Dtspenion  tg  light  by  a  Ims. 

aud  the  red  lays,  less  rerrangible,  at  d.   If  a  acreen  were 
Bced  at  e,  a  aerie?  of  concentric  coloured  circVs  would  be 
rmed,  the  Antrol  being  of  a  violet,  and  the  circumference 
&.  r.r.\  colour.   The  rcvorse  effect  would  be  produced  if 


the  screen  were  placed  at  H.  Imagine  the  retina  in  place 
of  the  screen  in  the  two  |>outious,  the  seh^atiunal  effects 
would  be  those  juil  mentioned.  Under  ordinary  circnnv 
stances,  the 'error  of  refrangibility  due  to  the  optical  con- 
atructiuu  of  the  eye  is  not  observed,  aa  for  vision  at  near 
distaneea  the  interval  between  the  focal  point  of  the  red 
and  violet  rays  is  very  small  If,  however,  we  look  at  ■ 
candle  flame  through  a  bit  of  cobalt  blue  gla^a,  ^vhicb  traus- 
mits  only  the  red  and  blue  rays,  the  flame  may  appear 
violet  surrounded  by  blue,  or  blue  surrounded  by  violet, 
according  as  we  have  accommodated  the  eye  fur  different 
distaneea  Bed  surfaces  always  appear  nearer  than  violet 
anrfaces  situated  in  the  some  plane,  because  the  eye  has  to 
be  accommodated  more  for  the  red  tban  fur  the  violet,  and 
consequently  we  imagine  them  to  be  nearer.  Again,  if  wa 
contemplate  red  letters  or  deugns  on  a  violet  ground  the 
eye  soon  becMnes  fatigued,  and  ths  designs  may  aj^tear  to 
mov& 

D^*ctt  due  to  Opaeititt,  <Cv.,  m  the  Transparent  Ifediar 
— When  small  opaque  particlea  exist  in  the  transparent 
media,  they  may  cast  their  shadow  un  the  retina  tto  as  to  giv* 
rise  to  images  which  are  projected  outwards  by  the  mind  into 
apace,  and  thus  appear  to  exist  outside  of  the  body.  Suoh 
phenomena  are  termed  entoptic.  They  may  be  of  two 
kinds : — (I)  extra-retinal,  that  is,  due  to  opaque  or  semi- 
transparent  bodies  in  any  of  the  refractive  structures 
sntenor  to  the  retina,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
drops,  strife,  lines,  twisted  bodies,  forma  of  grotesque  shape, 
or  minute  black  dots  dancing  before  the  eye;  and  (2) 
intra-retinal,  due  to  opacities,  &c,  in  the  layers  of  the 
retina,  in  front  of  Jacob'a  membrane;  The  intra-retinal  may 
be  produced  in  a  normal  eye  in  various  ways.  (1)  Throw  a 
strong  beam  of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  sclerotic,  and  a 
curious  branched  figure  will  be  seen,  which  ia  an  image  of 
the  retinal  Teasels.  The  constructioa  of  these  images, 
usualfy  called  Purkiro^t  pjurn^  will  be  nndentood  from 
fifr  10.   Thni^  in  the  figua  to  the  lef^  the  n}-s  passing 


fbDw  tra to  tiM ilcbl llM  Ulnrnfmilan  h  throtith  ihi  Mimde, nd  hi  Ifes  cmM 
th*  l«lt  Ibmic^  thr  c«in«a. 

through  the  sclerotic  at  i,"  in  the  direction  h'e,  will  throw 
a  shadow  of  a  vessel  at  e  on  the  retina  at  h\  and  this  will 
appear  aa  a  dark  line  at  R  If  ths  light  move  from  h  "  to 
a",  the  retinal  shadow  will  move  from  h'  to  a\  and  the  Una 
in  the  field  of  vision  will  pass  from  B  to  A.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  distance  e  h'  corresponds  to  the  distance  ol 
the  retinal  vessels  from  the  layer  of  rods  end  conea  (see 
AiTATOirr,  vol,  i.  p,  888).  If  the  light  enter  the  cornea,  as 
in  the  figure  to  the  right,  and  if  the  light  be  moved,  the 
image  will  be  displaced  in  the  same  direction  as  the  light, 
if  the  movement  does  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  ths 
cornea,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  light  when  the 
latter  is  moved  np  and  doMi.  Thus,  if  a  be  moved  to  a', 
d  will  be  moved  to  <r,  the  shadow  on  the  retina  from  e 
to  e',  and  the  imase  i  to  od  the  oUur  haod,  a  be 
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mored  above  the  plane  of  ike  paper,  d  m\\  move  below, 
ooDseqnently  c  will  move  above,  and  b'  will  appear  to  sink. 
(2)  The  retinal  vesaela  may  also  be  seeu  by  looking  at  a 
ibong  light  through  a  minate  aperture,  in  front  of  which 
a  imiud  to  and  fro  movement  is  made.  Sttck  ezpeiiments 
prove  that  tke  sensitive  part  of  the  retina  is  its  deepest  and 
moat  externa]  layer  (Jacob's  nembrane). 

(4.)  Aeemnmodaiion,  or  the  Meeianiim  of  Adjuamaitfor 
Different  JJietaneee. — Whep  a  oamera  is  placed  in  front  of 
an  olijeott  it  ia  necoasary  to  footu  accurately  in  order  to 
obtain  a  clear  and  distinct  image  on  the  sensitive  plate. 
This  may  be  done  by  moving  either  the  lens  or  the  sensitive 
plate  backwards  or  forwaiSs  so  as  to  have  the  posterior 
focal  point  of  the  luu  correqmnding  witli  the  sensitive  plate. 
For  similar  reasons,  a  inecluniam  of  adjustmeot,  or  accom- 
modation for  different  distances,  is  necessary  in  the  human 
eja.  In  the  normal  eye,  any  number  of  parallel  rays,  com- 
ing from  a  great  distance,  are  focoased  on  the  retina.  Sach 
an  eye  is  termed  emmetropie  11^  A).  Another  form 
of  eye  (B)  may  be  such  that 
partial  rays  are  brought 
to  a  focus  ia  fi-ont  of  the 
retina.  This  form  of  eye 
is  tnjfopie  or  short-sightud, 
inasmuch  as,  for  disUnct 
vimon,  the  object  must  be 
brought  near  the  eye,  so  as 
to  catch  the  divergent  rays, 
which  are  then  fucussed  on 
the  retina.  A  third  form 
ii  seen  in  C,  where  the  focal 
point,  for  ordinary  dis- 
tances, is  behind  the  re- 
tina, and  consequently  the 
object  must  be  held  far  off, 
■0  as  to  allow  only  the  leita 
divergent  or  parallel  rays 
to  reach  the  eye.  This 
kind  of  eye  is  called  hyper- 
meirojne,'  or  far-sighted. 
For  ordinary  distances,  at 
which  objects  mnst  be  seen 
distinctly  in  every-day  life,  the  fault  of  the  myopic  eye 
may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  concave  and  of  the  hyper^ 
metropic  by  convex  glasses.  In  the  first  case,  the  concave 
glaas  will  remove  the  posterior  focal  point  a  little  farther 
hack,  and  in  the  second  the  convex  glass  will  bring  it 
farther  forwards ;  in  both  cases,  however,  Uie  glasses  may  be 
so  adjusted,  both  aa  regards  refractive  index  and  radius 
of  curvature,  as  to  bring  the  nyi  to  a  foeoi  on  the  retina, 
and  consequently  secure  distinct  vision. 

From  any  point  65  metres  distant,  rays  may  be  n^pu^ed 
as  almost  parallel,  and  the  point  will  b«  seen  without  any 
effort  of  accommodation,  This  point,  either  at  this  distance 
or  in  infinity,  is  called  the  punetum  remotum,  or  the  moet 
distant  point  seen  without  accommodation.  In  the  myopic 
eye  it  is  much  nearer,  and  for  the  hypermetropic  there  ia 
really  no  such  point,  and  accommodation  is  alwaye  necessary, 
If  an  object  were  brought  too  close  to  the  eye  for  the  refrac* 
tive  media  to  focua  it  on  the  retina,  circlea  of  diffusion 
would  bo  formed,  with  the  result  of  ceasing  indistinctnese 
of  vision,  unless  the  eye  possessed  some  power  of  adapting 
itself  to  different  distances.  That  the  eye  has  some  such 
power  of  accommodation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  we 
attempt  to  look  through  the  meahes  of  a  net  at  a  distant 
objocl^  we  cannot  see  both  the  meahes  and  the  object  with 
eqaal  distinctness  at  the  same  time.  Again,  if  we  look  con- 
tinuoasly  at  very  near  objects,  the  eye  speedily  becomes 
fatigued.  Beyond  a  distance  of  65  metres,  no  accomnoda- 
tioQ  ia  neceaiary ;  but  within  it,  the  concUtioo  of  the 
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mast  be  adapted  to  the  diminished  distance  ontil  m  radi 
a  point  near  the  eye  which  may  be  regarded  aa  the  liiuit 
of  visibility  for  near  objecta  This  point,  called  tkepudn 
prcxiinum,  is  usually  12  centimetres  (ur  about  iindiet) 
from  the  eye.  The  range  of  accommodation  u  thm  fnm 
the  punetum  retiwtuta  to  the  puuetum  prexinutm. 

The  mechanism  of  accommodation  has  been  mech  d» 
puted,  but  there  can  be  no  doabt  it  is  chieSy  effected  liji 
change  in  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  sarfacs  of  tlie  crys- 
talline lens.  If  we  bold  a  lighted  candle  in  front  audi 
little  to  the  side  of  an  eye  to  be  exominedr  three  tdlcctuni 
may  be  seen  in  the  eye,  as  represented  in  fig..lS.  Ihe  Gnt, 
Of  is  erect,  large,  and  bright,  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea;  the 
second,  &,lilao  erect,  but  dim,  from  the 
anterior  surfoee  of  the  eiystalline  l^ss; 
and-tW4hird,  e,  inverted,  and  very  dim, 
frcon  poeterior  surhee  of  the  lens,  or 
perhifM  the  concave  enifo'  f  the  vit- 
reous humour  to  which  ti.  uonvex  snr^ 
face  of  the  lent  is  adapted.  Sni^Kwe  the  ^o-  IS'-Bebttd 
three  imageatobe  in  theposition  shown  in  ^"(m  in  tb  Et^ 
the  fignre  for  dutant  vision,  it  will  be  found  that  the  middlt 
image  b  mores  towards  a,  on  looking  at  a  near  object.  Tki 
change  is  due  to  aa  alteration  (A  the  eurvatiue  of  die  bs^ 
u  ibowii  In  figi  13.  .  The  dunget  oeeairing  duii^  imdb- 


no.  ll.-4bAadnief  AeeomBodstloa. 

A,  n*  tat  taftaf  enwwtlM,l«w.  ■hMttnc  Ut  ntntar  matte  ■dfMii  % 
1biUMMf«r«iMntTUoB;  CPDalttoaflf  tfeteUurnndf. 

BodaBoa  are: — (I)  the  cnrvatura  of  the  anterior  sarhn 
the  oiyetaQine  Ima  increases,  and  may  paaa  from  10  to  6 
mm. ;  (2)  the  pupil  contracts ;  and  (3)  the  intraoculir 
pressure  increases  in  the  poaterioT  part  of  the  eye.  in  a- 
pUnation  of  the  increased  cnrvatura  of  the  anterior  suriacs 
of  the  lens  during  accommodation  has  been  thus  given  bf 
Helmholti:  In  the  normal  condition,  that  is,  for  tlie 
eiimetropie  eye,  the  crystalline  lens  is  flattened  anteiiorlj 
by  the  pressure  of  the  auterbr  layer  of  the  capenle;  iancf 
acoommodation,  the  radiating  fibres  of  the  ciliary  moc!t 
poll  the  ciliary  proceases  forward,  thoa  relieving  the  t«Dsi':a 
ot  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capaale,  and  the  lens  at  enn 
bulges  forward  by  ita  elasticity.  The  exact  meclumifni  cl 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  still  not  clearly  understood. 

Hslmholta  has  succeeded  in  measuring  with  great  >>^- 
racy  ihe  sizes  of  these  reflected  images  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument termed  an  ophthalmometer,  the  coustructioa  of 
which  is  bosed  on  the  following  optical  principles.  When  ■ 
luminous  ray  traverses  a  plate  of  glass  having  parallel  sido, 
if  it  fall  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  it  will  pia 
thn^h  without  deviation;.-  but  if  it  fall  obliquely  octlis 
plate  (as  ehown  in  the  left  hand  diagram  in  fig.  1 4)  it  aoder 
goes  a  lateral  deviation,  but  in  a  direction  parallel  to  th^t 
of  the  incident  ray,  so  that  to  an  eye  plawd  behind  th 
gUss  plate,  at  the  lower  A,-  the  luminous  point,  nppei  &i 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  prolonged  emergent  nj, 
and  thus  there  vovld  be  en  ^{orent  late^-^diaphiceiDeiit 
otthe  point,  th«  amvaat  of  whuh  voold  nmase  vilk  ^ 
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obUqaity  of  the  tneiclmit  ny.   If,  uutead  of  one  pktc,  we 

taks  two  plates  of  equal  thicknew,  one  placed  aoore  the 

other,  two  images  will  be  seen,  and  by  taming  the  one  plate 

with  reference  to  the  other,  each  image  may  be  displaced  a 

1i;tle  to  one  side.    The  initrument  consists  of  a  small  tele- 

Ecops  (fig.  14)  T,  the  axis  of  which  e«iicidat  with  the 

plane  separating  the  two  glass  plates 

C  0  and  B  B.    When  we  look  at 

an  object  X  T,  and  tarn  the  plates 

till  we  see  two  objects  xy,  xtj  tonch- 

ing  each  other,  the  size  of  the  image 

X  Y  will  be  equal  to  the  distance 

the  one  object  is  dispUced  to  the 

one  ude  and  the  other  object  to  the 

other  erde.    Having  thos  measured 

the  size  of  the  reflection,  it  is  not 

difiicuh,  if  we  know  the  size  of  the 

objuct  reflecting  the  light  and  its 

distance  from  the  eye,  to  calculate 

the  radius  of  the  cnrred  anrfnce. 

(See  Woinow's  Ophthdmomeirie,  St 

Petersburg,  1871,  and  an  account 

givea  in  Appendix  to  M'Kondrick's 

Outiinet  of  Phytiologif,  1 878. )  The 

general  result  is  that,  in  accommo- 
dation for  near  objects,  the  middle  ^ 

reflected  image  becomes  smaller, 

and  tlie  radios  of  earrature  of  the 

anterior  snifaee  of  theleus  becomes 
fborler.  Tn.  11.  —  XXagratnnutiQ 

(5.)  AUorptton  and  JttfteetioH  of  el  ttie  OpWhsime. 

ZTimLn,  £y»  from  the  Ey,.-  wl«o<Hdn.l«ltt 

Yfhea  light  enters  the  eye,  it  is  parUy  absorbed  by  the 
black  pigment  of  the  choroid  and  partly  reflected.  The 
reflected  rays  ore  returned  through  the  pupil,  not  only  follow- 
ing the  same  direction  as  the  rays  entering  the  eye,  bnt 
uniting  to  form  an  image  at  tbe  same  point  in  space  as  the 
Jaminous  object  The  puptl  of  an  eye  appears  block  to  an 
obserrer,  because  the  eye  of  the  obserTer  does  not  receive 
any  of  those  reflected  taya.  If,  however,  we  strongly 
illuminatD  the  retina,  and  hold  a  lens  in  front  of  the  eyo, 
BO  as  to  bring  the  reflected  rays  to  a  focus  nearer  the  eye, 
then  a  virtual  and  erect,  or  a  real  and  rerersed,  image  of  the 
retina  will  be  seen.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the  oplithaU 
moscope,  invented  by  Helmholts  in  1851.  Eyes  deficient 
•n  pigment,  as  in  albinoe,  appear  luminous,  reflecting  light 
if  a  red  or  pink  colour;  but  if  we  place  in  front  of  such 
in  eye  a  card  perforated  by  a  round  hole  of  the  diameter  of 
■he  pupil,  the  hole  will  appear  quite  dark,  like  the  pupil 
if  an  ordinary  eye.  In  many  animals  a  portion  of  the 
undtis  of  ths  eyeball  has  no  pigment,  and  presents  an 
ridescent  appearance.  This  is  called  a  tapeium.  It 
»robab1y  renden  the  «ya  more  Mnntive  to  light  of  feeUe 
□tensity. 

(6.)  Functiomof  tJielrU. — Theirisconstitutesadiaphragm 
rliich  regulates  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eyeball, 
lis  aperture  in  the  centre,  the  pupii^  may.  be  dilated  by 
ontrsMition  of  a  system  of  radiating  fibres  of  involnotaiy 
lUBcle,  or  contracted  by  the  action  of  another  system  of 
brea,  forming  a  sphincter,  at  the  margin  of  the  pnpil.  The 
idiating  fibres  are  controlled  by  the  sympathetic,  while 
lose  of  the  circular  set  are  excited  by  the  third  cranial 
srve.  The  variations  in  diameter  of  the  pupil  are  deter- 
lined  by  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  light  acting  on 
le  retina.  L  strong  light  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil; 
i£h  light  of  less  intensity,  the  pupil  will  dilate.  In  the 
ixman  being,  a  strong  light'  acting  on  one  eye  will^ften 
Ltise  contraction  of  the  pupil,  not  only  in  the  eye  affected,  but 
I  the  other  eya  These  facta  indicate  that  the  phenomenon 
of  the  oatura  UareAaxa^Ot  in.  vUcli  thefibtoa  of  Uw 


optic  nerve  act  as  sensory  conductom  to  a  centre  in  the 
eucephalon,  whence  iufltteucett  ematmte  which  affect  the 
pupiL  It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  the  fibres  of  the  optie 
nerve  be  affected  in  any  way,  contraction  of  the  pupil 
foltowa  The  centre  is  probably  in  the  anterior  pair  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  as  destmction  of  these  bodies  causes 
immobility  of  the  pupiL  On  the  other  hand,  the  dilating 
fibres  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic;  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  they  come  from  the  lower  port  of  the  cervical, 
and  npper  part  of  the  dorsal,  region  of  the  cord.  Bat  the 
iris  seems  to  be  directly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  Uf^it 
Thus,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Brown-S^uard,  the  pnpil 
of  the  eye  of  a  dead  animal  will  contract  if  exposed  to  light 
for  several  hours,  whereas,  if  the  eya  on  the  oppoaite  mit 
be  covered.  Its  pupil  wilt  renuin  widdr  dilated,  at  tin 
moment  of  death. 

The  pupil  eontracU  under  the  influence — (I)  of  an  in* 
creased  intensity  of  light ;  (2)  of  the  effort  of  aocommodatioa 
for  near  objects;  (3)  of  a  strong  conveigence  of  the  two 
eyes;  and  (4)  of  such  active  substances  as  nicotine,  moiphia, 
and  pliyaostigmine;  and  it  dilatn  under  the  iiiflueace-— (1) 
of  a  diminished  intensity  of  light ;  i'2)  of  vision  of  distant 
objects ;  (3)  of  a  strong  excitation  of  any  sensory  nerve ;  (4) 
of  dyspncca ;  and  (5)  of  such  substances  as  atropine  and 
hyoscyamina  The  chief  function  of  the  iris  is  to  so 
moderate  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye  as  to  secure 
sharpness  of  definition  of  the  retinal  imaga  This  it 
accomplishes  by  (I)  diminishing  the  amount  of  light 
reflected  from  near  objects,  by  cutting  off  the  more  diver^t 
rays  and  admitting  only  those  approaching  a  parallel  direc- 
tion, which,  in  a  normal  eye,  are  focusaed  on  the  retina ;  and 
(2)  preventing  the  error  of  spherical  aberration  by  enttiof^ 
off  divergent  rays  which  would  otherwise  impinge  near  the 
margins  of  the  lens,  and  would  thus  be  brought  to  a  fbens 
in  front  of  the  retina. 

S.  SpSGIFIC  iNTLVKirCX  OF  IdOHT  OH  TBI  RlTOM. 

The  retina  is  the  terminal  organ  of  vision,  and  all  the 
parts  in  front  of  it  are  merely  optical  arrangementB  for 
secnring  that  an  image  will  be  accurately  focussed  np<m  iL 
The  natural  stimulus  of  the  retina  is  light.  It  is  often 
said  that  it  may  be  excited  by  mechanical  and  eleetrical 
stimuli;  but  such  an  observation  really  applies  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  well 
known  that  such  stimuli  applied  to  the  optie  nerve  behind 
tlie  eye  prodnce  always  a  luminous  impression  ;  but  thera 
is  no  proof  that  the  retina,  strictly  speaking,  is  similarly 
affected.  Pressure  or  electrical  currents  may  act  on  the 
eyeball,  but  in  doing  so  they  not  only  affect  the  retina,  con- 
ebting  of  its  various  layers  and  of  Jacob's  membrane,  hut 
also  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerva  It  is  probable  that  the 
retina,  by  which  is  meant  all  the  layers  except  thoss 
on  its  surface  formed  by  the  fibree  of  tlie  optic  nerve, 
is  affected  only  by  its  tpecifie  kind  of  stimulus,  light,  lliis 
stimulus  so  ff  sects  the  terminal  apparatus  as  to  set  up 
actions  which  in  turn  stimulate  the  optic  fibrca.  The  next 
question  naturally  is, — What  is  the  epecific  action  of  light 
on  the  retica  1  Professors  Holmgren  of  Upsala  individually, 
and  Dewar  and  M'Kendrick  conjointly,  have  shown  that 
when  light  falls  on  the  retina  it  excites  a  variation  of  the 
natural  electrical  current  obtained  from  the  eye  by  placing 
it  on  the  cushions  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  gener^ 
effect  was  that  the  impart  of  light  caused  an  increase  in  the 
natural  electrical  current, — during  the  eontiauaiM  of  light, 
the  onrrent  diminished  slowly,  and  fell  in  omount  even 
below  what  it  was  before  the  impact, — and  that  the  tnfV 
drawal  of  Ught  was  followM  by.a.  rebound,  ot.iflcond 
increase,  after  which  the  comnt  fell  in  (inDgth,  »  if  tb« 
oye  suffend  from  fatigncb 
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It  was  also  obwrred  in  tliii  noaarcli  tktt  ths  amotint  ctf 
•lectrieal  varutlon  produced  bj  light  of  ruioua  intoniitiM 
GMrespoDded  pretty  eloiely  to  Uie  raralU  exprewed  hj 
Fever's  lair,  whiofa  ragafittea  the  relation  between  the 
atimnlaa  and  tlte  aenaational  affeot  in  senaory  impreseiona. 
This  law  ib,  that  the  seosational  effect  doea  not  iocraaae 
proportionally  to  the  stimnliu,  bat  as  tiie  logarithm  of  the 
stimaliu.  Thns,  Buppoiing  the  atimnlaa  to  be  10,  100,  or 
1000  timea  increased,  the  aensataonal  effect  will  not  be  10, 
100,  or  1000  timfiB,  bnt  only  1,  3,  and  3  times  greater. 
Hub  law,  then,  appliea  to  the  phenomena  happening  in  the 
terminal  organ,  and  not,  aa  generally  auppoaed,  axdnaiTely 
to  those  occurring  in  the  brain. 

Such  electrical  phenomena  probably  reaolt  either  from 
thermal  or  chemical  changes  in  the  retina  Becent 
researches  of  Boll  and  Ktihne  haTe  shown  that<  li^ht  pro- 
dacea  chemical  changes  in  the  retina.  If  an  ammtl  be 
killed  in  the  dark,  and  if  its  retina  be  exposed  only  to  ytUott 
rays,  the  retina  has  a  peooliar  pnr^e  colour,  which  is  at  once 
destroyed  by  exposnre  to  ordinary  light  The  pnrple  matter 
apparently  ia  decomposed  by  light  Kuhne  has  bIbo  ahown 
that  an  image  may  actually  h*,fixed  on  the  retina  by  plung- 
ing it  into  A  solution  of  alum  immediately  after  death. 
Thus  it  would  Appear  that  light  affects  the  porpla-matter 
of  the  retina,  and  the  result  of  this  chemical  dumge  ia  to 
stimulate  the  optic  filaments ;  if  the  action  be  arreated,  wa 
nay  haTe  a  picture  on  the  retina,  but  if  it  be  not  arreatad, 
the  picture  ia  eraneacent ;  the  pnrpla-matter  is  used  up,  and 
new  matter  of  a  umilar  kind  is  formed  to  take  its  place. 
The  retina  might,  therefore,  be  compared  to  a  senaitive 
plate  baring  the  sensitire  matter  quickly  remored  and  re- 
placed by  chemical  changaa ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  the 
dectrical  expresnoii  of  tiuaa  duuigti  la  irb$t  hm  been 
abore  deacribed. 

(a)  JPhocgenet. — Luminoaa  impreaiiona  alao  be  pro- 
duced by  pressure  on  the  eyeball  Such  impreasbns, 
termed  pK^geiuM,  usually  appear  aa  a  luminous  centre 
aurrounded  by  coloured  or  dark  rings.  SomeUmea  they 
seem  to  be  small  bright  aciutiUationa  of  rarions  fcffnu. 
Similar- appearances  may  be  obserred  at  the  momenta  of 
opening  or  of  dosing  aatreng  deetrioalooRMit  transmitted 
through  the  eyeball 

(A)  Th*  JtHiiia't  Proper  Light. — The  rianal  field,  eren 
when  the  eyelids  am  closed  in  a  dark  room,  ia  not  absolutely 
dark.  There  is  a  sensation  of  faint  Inminosi^  whidk 
may  at  one  moment  be  brighter  tiian  at  another.  This 
is  often  termed  the  proper  ligJU  9/  ti4  rtUna,  and  it 
indicates  a  certain  condition  of  moiecalar  activity,  eren  in 
darkneiB. 

(e)  TA4  £KeitabilUy  ^  Uu  JUtina.~-Th»  retina  is  not 
equsily  excitable  in  all  its  parts.    At  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerre,  as  wu  shown  by  Kaisotte  in  166S,  there  is  no 
aenubility  to  light   Hence,  this  part  U  the  retina  ia  called 
the  biind  ipot.   If  we  shut  the  left  eye,  fix  the  ri^t  eye  on 
the  cross  seen  in  fig  Iff,  and  mora  Hu  book  towuds  and 
mway  from  the  eye,  a  posi- 
tion will  bo  found  when  the    ^  ^ 
ronnd  spot  dieappears,  that    «  * 
is  when  its  image  falls  on 

the  entrance  of  the  optic  ^'•T?''??",'"  "^^^ 
nerre.    There  ia  also  c^m- 

plete  insensibility  to  colonra  at  that  spot  The  diameter 
of  the  optic  papilla  is  about  1  8  mm.,  giving  an  an^e  of 
6  degrees ;  this  aagle  determines  the  apparmt  siae  of  the 
blind  spot  in  the  riaual  field,  and  it  is  snffieientiy  la^  to 
cause  a  human  figure  to  disappear  at  a  diatuoa  of  two 
metres  (Beannis) 

The  jftllcu  tfju  in  the  centre  of  the  retina  ia  the  most 
aeoaitire  to  light,  and  it  ia  chiefly  employed  10  direct  vision. 
ThuSf  if  we  fix  the  eye  on  a  word  m  the  CMtre  of  thia  line. 


it  is  distinctly  and  tharply  seen,  bnt  Wit  vordi  ton:^ 
each  end  of  the  line  are  vague.  If  «*  wi»h  to  ui  ni 
word  distinctly,  we  "  run  the  eye  "  along  the  line,— tbt  ^ 
we  bring  each  suecesBive  word  on  the  yellow  spot  Tti 
spot  haa  a  hnizontal  diameter  of  2  mm.,  and  a  verticL 
diameter  of  mm.;  and  it  corresponds  in  the  viinsl  tu 
to  an  angle  of  from  2  to  4  degrees.  It  is  believed  thit  ikt 
fossa  in  the  spot,  where  ^ere  are  almost  no  ntbd 
elements  except  Jacob's  membrane,  eonsiiting  bu 
entirely  of  cones  (2000  in  number),  ia  the  ares  of  bm 
acute  sensibility.  This  fossa  has  a  diameter  of  only  '3  oa 
which  makes  the  angle  ten  times  smaller.  Thu  tHt  £e!: 
of  distinct  vision  ia  extremely  limited,  and  at  Uie  ami 
moment  we  see  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  riiul  £eli 
Imagea  of  external  objects  are  brought  bucccsutsIj  ob  tki 
minute  sensitive  area,  and  the  different  sensatiuM  ucb  ic 
be  fused  tt^ether,  so  that  we  an  oonsdoua  of  the  otqecta 
a  wh{^ 

Towards  the  anterior  margin  of  the  retina  eenutinMs 
to  light  becomes  diminished ;  hot  the  diminntion  ii  hi 
uniform,  and  it  varies  in  different  persona. 

((f)  Duration  and  Pfru'tttnes  of  Rttinal  Imi/rmiM- 
To  excite  the  retina,  a  feeble  stimulus  must  act  for  t  ccmii 
time ;  when  the  retina  is  exdted,  the  impression  laati  ifot 
the  oessation  of  the  stimulus ;  but  if  the  BtimoJiti  \» 
strong  it  may  be  of  very  short  duration.  Thus  the  di» 
tion  of  an  electrical  spark  is  extremely  short,  bnt  ih 
impression  on  the  retina  is  so  powerful,  and  remaiia  » 
lon^  as  to  moke  the  ^rk  risible.  If  we  rotate  ■  us 
having  white  and  black  seotoTs  we  sea  continaov  hA 
bands.  Even  if  we  paint  on  the  face  of  the  disc  a  ■b{I> 
large  round  red  $pot,  and  rotate  rapidly,  n  oontiDnon  nd 
6aiwf  may  be  obserred.  Here  the  impressions  of  nd  w 
the  same  area  of  retina  succeed  each  other  ao  lapidlj  Uii 
before  one  disappears  another  is  superadded,  the  result  btiig 
a  fnaion  of  tiie  successive  impresBions  into  one  cootisua 
aenaation.  Thia  phenomenon  is  called  the  pmiMtu  i 
relinal  imprtttion*.  It  has  been  ascertained  thst  id  i» 
pression  lasta  on  the  retina  from  to  ^  of  a  tecwi 
If  we  look  steadily  at  a  bright  light  for  n  few  seerads 
then  quickly  close  the  eyes  or  gaze  into  a  dark  row,  1 
luminous  image  of  the  light  will  be  visible  for  a  short  tu 
Budi  an  appearance  is  called  a  poaiiiwe  aeeidenUd  imt^  « 
a  eonseentive  imago.  It  may  also  be  obaerved  in  tine- 
periment  that  the  intensity  of  the  retinal  excitation  ii  vi 
uniform.  It  increases  quickly  at  ita  commencemeDt,  iW 
after  it  has  reached  a  maximum  it  alowly  dedinea.  Unr 
familiar  toys,  such  as  the  tbaumatrc^,  or  wheel  of  ^ 
stroboBcopie  discs,  and  the  phenakiatoecope,  pnxiv 
enriona  effects  due  to  persistence  of  retinal  imptesiiMa 

(e)  Thi  Pkaumunatf  Irritdiatiom.—li  we  look  at  fig  1< 
the  white  aquare  in 
the  black  field  appears 
to  be  larger  than  the 
black  aqnaie  in  the 
white  field,  although 
both  are  of  precisely 
the  same  sisa.  This 
is  due  to  irradiation,  a 
phenomenon  explained 
by  Helmholts,  by  stat- 
ing that  the  bordera  of 
dear  surfacea  advance  in  the  viaual  field  and  cncrouk  -i| 
obecnre  enrfacea.  Probably,  even  witb  the  move 
aecommodatioit,  diffaaion  images  form  roand  the  imi;)^ 
a  white  aorface  oa  a  black  ground,  forming  a  kind  of  pt^ 
umbra,  thus  caiuiag  it  to  appear  Urger  than  ic  reoUf  it 

(/)  Intentity  0/  iXgkt  requtrtdtv  •jsti'etkt  JlttiHo.—^ 
must  hare  a  certain  intensity  to  product;  a  tuminobs  iieii-'^ 
aioo.   It  is  imponibla  to  fix  the  minimmn  iatss^ 


FuL  II.  — mutUattog  the  tf«i  ^ 
InwIlKtlon. 
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IttCBSSdi^,  as  tfie  offset  will  depend,  not  only  on  the  inten- 
sitj  of  the  atimulos,  but  ou  the  degree  of  retinal  ezcitabiti^ 
at  the  time.  Thus,  after  the  retina  has  be«n  for  aome  time 
ia  the  dark,  its  excitabilitjr  is  increaeed ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  ia  much  diminished  by  fatigue.  Aubert  haa  stated  that 
the  minimum  iatensity  ia  about  300  timea  less  than  that 
of  the  full  moon,  the  aoDaibility  of  the  eye  to  ligjit  ia 
measured  by  photometert,  instramenta  which  will  be  de- 
scribed onder  the  article  Liobt. 

ig)  Gonaaeutioe  Seti/iol  Jmagat. — Images  which  persist 
on  the  retina  are  either  positive  or  negative.    Thoy  are 
termed  positive  when  the  bright  and  ol»cure  parte  of  the 
image  are  the  same  aa  the  bright  and  obscnre  parte  of  the 
object ;  aod  negaiioa,  frhen  the  bright  parts  of  the  object 
are  dark  in  the  image,  and  vice  verta.    Foeitive  images  are 
strong  and  sharply  marked  when  to  intense  light'  has 
acted  for  not  less  than  ^  of  a  second.    If  the  excitation  be 
coatinued  mneh  loager,  a  negative  and  not  a  positive  image 
will  be  seen.    If,  when  the  positive  image  is  still  visible, 
we  look  on  a  very  brUUanUy  illaminated  snrface^  a  nega- 
tive image  appears.     Kegative  images  are  seen  with 
greatest  intensity  after  a  strong  light  has  acted  for  a  con- 
siderable ttma    These  phenomena  may  be  best  slndied 
when  the  retina  is  very  excitable,  as  in  the  morning  after 
a  sound  sleep.    On  awakening,  if  we  look  steadily /or  an 
inttant  at  the  window  aad  then  close  the  eyes,  a  potiiive 
image  of  the  window  will  appear ;  if  we  then  gaze  fixedly 
at  the  wiadow  for  one  or  two  minutes,  close  the  eyes 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  look  at  a  dark  part  of  the 
room,  a  tugaiive  image  will  be  seen  floating  before  ns.  The 
positive  image  ia  doe  to  excitation  of  the  retina,  and  the 
negative  to  fatigue.    If  wo  fatigue  a  small  area  of  the 
retina  with  white  light,  and  then  ^low  a  less  intense  light 
to  fall  on  it,  the  fatigued  area  responds  feebly,  and  conse- 
quently the  object,  such  as  the  window  pane,  appears  to  be 
dork.   Many  curious  experiments  may  be  made  to  illnstrate 
the  laws  of  cunsecotive  Imsgea.    Thoa,  if  we  look  at  a 
black  figure  on  a  white  ground  for,  eay,  one  minute,  and 
then  gase  into  a  dark  part  of  the  room,  a  gigantio 
figure,  of  oorresponding  shape,  may  make  its  appearenoe. 
A  wtdte  figure  on  a  black  ground  will  produce  a  black 
image,  a  green  figure  will  prodnce  •  red,  and  a  red  a 
green, — the  reprodneed  wriour  boiiig  ilwayieoMplwttentaiy 
to  thitt  of  the  figure. 

4.  SDrejLTIOHS  Of  COIOVB. 

(1.)  €fa%eral  StaUment. — Colour  is  a  special  teniatioii  ex- 
sited  by  the  action  on  the  retina  of  rays  of  lij^t  of  a  definite 
irave  length.  Thus  we  have  a  sensation  of  red  when  a 
wrtain  number  of  waves  of  light  impinge  on  the  retina  in 
t  unit  of  time,  and  with  about  twice  the  number  <A  waves 
n  the  same  time  the  sensation  will  not  be  of  red  but  of 
riolet.  When  we  examine  a  spectrum,  we  see  a  seriea  <]i 
ioloara  merging  by  insensible  gradations  the  one  into  the 
•ther,  thus  : — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  bine,  and  violet 
niese  are  termed  timpU  ooloun.  If  two  or  more  oolonred 
ayB  of  the  spectrum  act  simultaneoasly  on  the  same  spot 
f  the  retina,  tl^ey  may  give  rise  to  senaetions  of  mueed 
oioura.  These  mixed  colours  are  of  two  kinds  : — (1)  those 
rhtoli  do  not  correspond  to  any  colour  in  the  spectrum, 
ai^  aa  purple  and  white,  and  (2)  thoae  which  do  exist  in 
he  speotmm.  White  may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
nro  simple  colours,  which  are  then  said  to  be  eomptenmtatf/. 
"faoa,  red  and  greenish-blue^  orange  and  cyanic-blue,  yellow 
nd  indigo-blne,  aod  greenish-jrellov  and  violet  all  produce 
'hits.  Pnrple  is  produced  fay  a  mixture  of  red  and  violet, 
r  red  and  bluish-violot  When  white  light  falls  on  a  sur- 
ice,  the  surface  may  absorb  all  the  rays  except  the  red. 
I  the  red  rajs  are  al<Hie  refleotodf  ^wn  (he  otyecfc  will  be 


red ;  if  the  green  rays  are  reflected,  then  the  object  will 
appear  to  be  green.  Again,  if  we  look  through  red  glass, 
^  the  rays  are  absorbed  except  red,  and  consequently  the 
world  beyond  appeais  to  be  red.  -  So  with  regard  to  the 
other  transparent  coloured  media.  The  following  table  by 
Helmholts  shows  the  compound  colours  oroduoed  bv  mixing 
other  colours : — 

TaUowMi-  Tallow 


VloUt  Iniilro-  Cranio-    OrMiUtti-  Gnaa 
Mw     Uu  Mm 


Onni* 

Talloir 
Ttllawtoh- 

fTMB 


rmpia  Daap-  WUto- 
Dm^    WUU  WAlte 


WMff      WUtlah-    Ooldea  Oraasa 


WhIUth.  T<Ua 
roM      roM  nilow 
WbM    mUM    WWUtb-  WUtttb-  TaOavlik< 

roM  gran  pai 

muM  Oraaa   Otm  Onn 

BiM 


WaUix  Oraealta. 
Una  Una 
OraaBiib-    Watar-  Watw- 
Uaa         UoM  Una 
Cyaalo  Indl» 
Uu  btea 

This  table  shows  that  if  we  mix  two  ample  colours,  not 
so  far  separated  in  the  spectrum  as  the  complementary 
colours,  the  mixed 
colour  contains  more 
white  as  the  interval 
between  the  colours 
employed  is  greater, 
and  that  if  we  mix 
two  colours  further 
distant  in  the  spec- Flo.  17. — Form  of  double  slit  for  the  partisl 
tmm  than  the  com-  mperpoaition  of  two  apactra. 

plementaiy  colonra,  the  mixture  ia  whiter  as  the  interval 
IS  smaller.  By  mixing  more  than  two  simple  colours,  no 
new  colours  ore  produced,  but  only  different  ^det  of  colour. 

(2.)  Model  of  Mveing  Co^r -iSlaMaA'oRi;— Various 
methods  have  been  _ 
adopted  for  study-  ^  .  o 

ing  the  effect  of 
mixing  colours. 

(a)  By  Super- 
poting  two  Spectra 
(Helmholtx  and 
Clerk  Maxwell).—  1*.— Ws«rsm  of  doaUs  apegtnm 
This  may  be  done  p-rtWU  «|«p«.a. 

in  a  simple  way  by  having  a  lUt  in  the  form  of  Uw  bttar  T 
(see  fig.  17),  of  which  the 
two  portions  a  b  and  b  o  ^MB/E 
form  a  right  ang^ ;  be- 
hind this  slit  is  placed 
a  vertical  prism,  and  two 
qwctra  are  obtained,  as 
seen  in  fig.  18,  in  which 
b  /«a  U  the  spectrum 
of  the  slit  a  b,  and  ee/d 
that  of  the  a^tbe';  the 
coloured  spectra  are  con- 
tained  in   the  trianffle  ^        Wagiom  showing  lamban's 
--y   ..J   V-  A-—- ^  method  of  mixing  aanaatioBi  of  eoloiir. 
g  ef,  and,  by  arrange-  " 

ment,  the  effects  of  miztnra  of  any  two  iimpU  cobun 
may  be  obeerved. 

(i)  By  Zamberft  Method  of  5</ferfwii.— Place  »  red 
wafer  on  in  fig.  19,  and  a  blue  wafer  ou  d,  and  so  augla 
a  si^  glass  plate  a  as  to  transmit  to  the  eye  a  reflection 
of  the  blue  wafer  on  <I  in  the  same  Ime  as  the  ra3ra 
transmitted  from  the  red  wafer  on  b.  The  sensation  will 
be  that  of  purple ;  and  by  using  wafers  of  different  cokurs, 
many  experiments  may  tiins  be  performed. 

(e)  Sy  tHe  of  JRotating  Ditci  uhicK  qui-kty  tupft-' 
poae  on  the  tame  Area  of  Saim  differtni  ItnpreuioHS  of 
Colour. — Such  discs  may  bja'-constructed  of  (.ardboard,  on 
which  coloured  sectors  artr  painted,  as  shown  in  fig.  SO, 
rapneentio^  diagramm^cdly  the  arntugement  of  Sir  Isftoo 
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Fto.  SO.— Dii^ni  «f  Om  Oolonr  IXm  ot 
Sir  laaw  Mtwtoa. 


Newton.  The  uglM  ot  ih«  teeton  wen  thu  gina  lij 
bin 

Bed.  <0*45'6'      I      Ones  CO*M-r 

Onmg*  WlO-6'  Blu  W  tV 

Ycllo»r.  *4'  *r         I      Indigo  84"  lO  S' 

Violet  60' « -5' 

With  lectors  of  »ch  a  uz^  tekite  wiQ  ba  ptoduced  on 
rotating  the  dise  npidljr.  Tliii  Buthod  hubwa  Cimed 
oat  with  gnat  cffideney 
by  the  eoloar-top  of 
Clark  MaxvelL  It  i» 
timplj  •  flat  top,  on  the 
surface  of  wbidi  discs 
of  Tariooe  colours  maj 
be  placed.  Dancer  bas 
added  to  it  a  nethod  hj 
wbieh,  eren  wbile  the 
top  is  rotating  npidljr, 
and  the  sensation  <rf  a 
mixed  colour  is  strongly 
perceired,  the  eye  may 
be  aUe  to  see  the  tmplt 
eoloun  of  which  it  is 
eompoeed.   This  is  done 

1^  j^aeiog  on  the  handle  of  the  top,  a  short  distance  above 
toe  coloured  surface^  a  thin  black  disc,  perforated  hj  holes 
of  various  atxe  and  pattern,  and  wei^ted  a  little  on  one 
ude.  This  disc  vibrates  to  and  fro  rapidly,  and  brei^  the 
continuity  of  the  colour-impreaaion;  and  thus  the  conati- 
tnent  colours  an  readily  seen. 

(3.)  Phjfsialogieal  Charaeterg  of  CotoHrs, — AU  oolonrs 
have  three  special  character!  : — (1)  7om,  d^tending  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  per  second  ;  (2)  InUnnty,  depending 
on  the  extent  or  amplitude  of  the  vibrations,  and  paasiDg 
fmn  the  moet sombre  to  the  most  brilltant  shadca;  and  (3) 
Satartaiont  which  depends  on  the  amount  of  wltff  die 
colour  contains;  thus,  it  is  saturated  when  there  is  no 
white,  as  in  the  pure  oolonrs  of  the  ^ectmm,  and  there 
nuiy  be  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of  saturation  from  the 
para  oolonr  to  whit& 

(4.)  Th$  Geometrie  B^pmmMim  ^  CUow%'~CtAaan 
nay  be  arranged  in  tlrmr 
a  linear  series,  as  in 
the  solar  spectrum. 
Each  point  of  the  line 
owresponds  to  a  da- 
terminate  impreeslon 
ot  colour ;  the  line  is 
not  a  straight  line^ 
aa  regards  luminous 
affect,  but  is  better  ra- 
Dreeented  bv  a  curve.  «— «»Woa  leiasiUUw  «f  the 

to  the  violet.  This  onm  might  be  npraaented  aa  a  cirde 
In  the  circumference  of  which  the  various  colours  might 
be  placed,  in  which  case  (he  complementaiy  ooknn  would 
be  at  the  extremitiee  of  the  same  diameter.  Newton 
arranged  the  colours  in  the  form  of  a  triangle^  as  shown  in 
£g.  31.  If  we  plaoe  three  of  the  qteetoal  coloais  at  three 
angles,  thus, — green,  violet,  and  red,— the  ddea  ni  tlu 
triangle  indode  the  intnmediato  odooia  (rf  the  q^eetnun, 
except  purpla, 

TJ.  point  8  to  white.  C0He«MB«ly,  frm  the  inter. 

T^Ai  t^"  which  Wn  ths^o^fiiMSsiv  ooloon,  the 
stnightliaee  from  men  to  8.  B  8.  and  T  Cr^nenf  the  unoi^t  of 
gteen,  red,  aad  ndetneeiiwwTto  torn  whito  ;  the  Mae  holds  good 
V  ••"PWMntsrjr  ooloan ;  for  ezun^e^  for  Uoe  end  nd.  the 
line  S  B-the  emoaat  of  bloa,  aad  the  line  S  B-the  suooattrf  nd 

V!^^*^J^  5™*?'***  ^8^^  "T  P^*-  •V  M.  on  the  nirfMe 
<jr  «» trUiule,  will  rraneent  e  mixed  colour,  the  eonpoeition  of 
whWi  ntf  be  obteined  by  mixiDi  the  three  ftandementel  eohmn 
in  the  itropoilioni  lepreeeuted  b7  tiM  l«a|^  «1  thp  liM  1^ 


N  T,  and  H  B.  Bat  the  line  T  K  jwet  on  f«  the  yeOo*  T; 
we  Btj  theo  ApUce.the  red  «nd  greea  b;  the  tcUow,  ia  the  m 
portion  of  the  length  of  the  line  U  Y,  end  nuz  it  with  rioleth 
the  proportion  otSV.  The  same  colonr  woold  elw  be  fomd  b 
nixing  tlu  amonnt  U  T  (tf  yellow  vith  U  S  o<  whit^  w 
emoont  R  11  ot  red  with  the  amonnt  U  D  of  greenieh  bJoe. 

(5.)  Th€  Theory  of  Coiour-Fateption.—Tka  theor? 
generally  accepted 
was  first  proposed 
by  Thomas  Young 
and  afterwards  re- 
vived by  Uelmholtz. 
It  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  tiiree 
kinds  of  nerve  fibre* 
exist  in  the  retina, 
the  excitation  of 
which  give  reepec- 
tirely  sensations  of 
red,  green,  and  vio- 
let These  may  be 
regarded  as  fundar 
mental  seneationa. 
Homogeneous  light 
excites  all  thne, 
but  with  different 

to  the  length  of  the        t^,  thmkind.  of  rXd  eleiMnts. 
wave.      Thus    long      t  M;  1  Cr«em:  a  \-Wer.  B.  0.  T,  O.  it  V, 

waves  will  excite  iwiuikii«i««f  eoiow* 

most  strongly  fibres  sensitive  to  red,  medium  wavea  thcai 
SMisitive  to  green,  and  sliOTt  waves  those  senutive  to  violet 
Fig.  22  shows  graphically  the  irritabili^  of  the  thxae  seto 
of  fibres.    Helmholtz  thus  aj^Iies  the  theory  : — 

"  1.  Bed  exdtea  strongly  the  films  sensitin  to  red  and  tmHj  the 
other  two— eeuution  :  Bed. 

5.  Yellow  fzcitee  modentrlj  tlte  Ibitt  anuitive  to  Rd  and  gno, 

feebly  the  Tiolet— seneatioa :  YeOam. 
t.  OTe»ezciteaetronilTtheaMa,fceU7aaotfccr: 

Uon :  OrtUL  ^ 
i.  Blue  excites  moderately  the  films  snritivs  to 

violet,  and  feebly  the  nd— seanHoa :  Sbu. 

6.  Violet  excites  strongly  the  fibres  eenutin  to  riole^  ud  feebly 

the  other  two — sensstion:  yiolet. 
<.  When  the  exciUtion  fe  neerlv  eqnsl  for  the  thiw  Unda  d 
flbfea^  then  the  eeaaatioa  is  ^UU." 

"niis  thoMy  ei^dains  some  of  the  phoiomeoa  of  what  is 
called  cofoitr  hliitd»eu  or  Daltmium.    All  individials 
appear  to  have  KMne  kind  of  oolonraeniatiwi ;  in  aon^ 
however,  there  may  be  no  eensatbn  for  particttlar  cokwn. 
The  most  common  defect  is  insensibility  to  r«d  (Daltonma 
property  so  called).    The  spectrum  to  such  an  eye  a 
deficient  in  ted,  ud  the  sensation  correspondtug  to  aB 
compound  colours  containing  red  is  that  of  the  o»n{dmieB- 
tary  colour  only.    Thns,  white  u  bluish-green,  and 
Tad  appears  green,  so  that  red  poppies  in  a  green  eomfidd 
do  not  ai^pear  of  a  different  hue  from  the  green 
they  are  surrounded.    If  we  euppoee  in  sudi'  cases  aa 
abnnce  ot  paralysis  of  tha  rad-fibne,  the  phMKHnena  sn 
aoeonntsd  for.    BUndnesa  to  green  and  violet  is  xar& 

Toon^s  theory  also  axidains  tha  a|)peanuoaof  tba  cense- 
eutive  oohmred  images  already  referred  ta 

Bnppoee,  for  example^  that  w«  look  at  a  red  oltfect  u  t» 
sidarable  time ;  the  retinal  elemeota  aensitiTe  to  fed  becous  U- 
tignad.  Then(l)iftheeyehe]nptinAinbi«i^thefnM«safictid 
l^red  being  btined  do  not  act  ao  aa  to  give  a  eeaaatian  of  led; 
those  of  gnen  and  of  violet  have  been  less  exeited,  and  thfa  enate- 
Hon  is  nlBoient  to  glfo  the  sensation  ot  F*le  greenish  bine ;  (9 
U  tiie  eye  bo  Hxed  on  a  wUto  nnfcce,  the  ted  t\m,  being  teUgned, 
an  not  exdtod  by  the  red  rm  oontained  to  Ae  wblU  It^t;  a 
the  contrary,  die  green  aad  vukt  ftoea  are  stronglT  excited,  and 
the  eonacqneaee  fa  that jrn  heut  ^n  l^hjtfy^jftff iiiihlii j  fm^ ; 
(3)  if  we  looh  at  a  NwiAijreen  stirbo%  tiie  cocnpleBentsry  of  rrd. 
the  effect  will  be  to  excite  etilt  more  rtnntgty  ibt  green  and  liolrt 
flbM%  and  ceasefoantly  to  haee  a  stffl  men  totsBsa  eompkmcBiBiy 
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image ;  (t)  if  we  ngai  ft  red  iarfa«,  tlu  primltiTa  eolonr,  the  red 
fibres  m  Uttla  affected  In  ooiuMDence  of  being  fatigaed,  the  grrcn 
•id  tiolet  IbiM  «iU  bt  aalj  fMUy  czeitcd,  and  tacrefon  only  a 
mj  r«bl«  oanptem«BtU7  inaga  wUl  ba  aeeo;  and.  (61  if  we  look 
tt  ■  larfaoa  of  a  diftrent  ooloiirtltogether,  tbia  colour  may  combine 
witli  that  of  tlie  cotuecattTe  image,  and  produce  s  mixed  colour ; 
Utui,  on  a  yellow  aorfiaoe^  we  will  aea  an  image  of  on  orange  colour. 

(6.)  The  Contrtut  <^  Colours. — If  we  look  st  a  mall  white, 
grey,  or  black  object  on  *  coloured  ground,  the  object 
appears  to  have  the  colour  complementarf  to  the  grouncL 
XbuB  a  drde  of  grej  papei  oo  a  red  groond  appears  to  he 
of  a  greeniih-blue  coloar,  whilst  on  a  bine  gronnd  it  will 
appear  pink.  This  effect  is  heightened  if  va  place  over  the 
paper  a  thin  aheet  of  tiasae  paper ;  but  it  diaappean  at 
once  if  Te  place  a  black  ring  or  border  ronnd  the  gnj 
paper.  Again,  if  ve  place  two  oomplamentary  colonn  aide 
by  aide^  both  appear  to  be  increased  in  iatenstty.  Tariona 
theories  hsra  been  advanced  to  explain  these  facts. 
Helmholti  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  consist  more 
in  modifications  in  jadgnwnt  than  in  modifieationa  of  sensa- 
tion ;  Flatean,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  explain  them 
b/  the  theoiy  of  oomeontiTe  imagee, 

S.  Tn  HomEBim  or  thb  En. 

(I.)  G^MTol  Slatement. — Theglooe  of  the  eyehaa  aesnfrv 
of  rotation^  which  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  optic 
axis,  but  a  little  behind  it  On  this  centre  it  may  moTe 
round  oxeM  of  rotatiott,  of  which  there  are  three, — an  antero- 
posterior, a  rertieal,  and  a  transrerse.  In  normal  naion,  the 
two  e/ea  are  always  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fixed 
oa  one  point,  called  the  fixed  point  or  the  poi/U  of  r^ard. 
A.  line  passing  from  the  centre  of  rotation  to  the  point  of 
regard  is  called  the  tine  of  regard.  The  two  lines  of  regard 
form  en  angle  at  the  point  of  regard,  and  the  base  ia  formed 
by  a  line  passing  from  the  one  centre  of  rotation  to  the 
other.  A  plane  passing  through  both  linea  of  regard  ia 
called  the  jkane  of  regard.  With  these  definitions,  we  can 
aow  describe  the  moTemeots  of  the  eyeball,  wluch  are  of 
three  kinds.  (1)  Firit  « 
jxuitt'oH.'—Tho  head 
ia  erect,  and  the  Hne 
of  regfl^  is  diieeted 
tuwarda  the  diatuik 
horixon.   (3A  Beoo»d 

potition, — This  fodi- 

.eates  all  tlie  more* 

ments  round  the 
transreite  end  hoci- 

xontal  axes.  When 

the  eye  rotates  nmnd 

the  first,  tiie  line  of 

regard  is  cUepkeed 

abore  or  beloW|  and 

makee  with  a  line 

indica^ng  its  former 

position   en  and* 

termed  Eebnhws 

the  angle  of  Tertieal 

^■eplaoement,  or  the  na  tS.~I»agraiD  of  the  attachnaiit^  of  the 

ttaeeHMiCfKU     tai^t ;     Baaolos  of  tu  cje  and  of  their  aze*  ofnta- 

and  when  it  nUtea         ^^'^  ^  d***^ 

round  the  Tertieal  ^ 

RXta.  tne  line  of  »    aAanaBMBtwtM,tli«  Hpirpadkateta 

gnrdisdiaplaeedfrom  ••pia-ef  *efip».eeM«beahawB. 

side  to  ride,  fonning  with  the  median  plane  of  the  eye  an 
■ngle  called  the  angle  o/  Urteral  ditptaemtnt  (3)  Third 
trder  ^ potitimu.-^TiiSa  inoludos  all  those  whieh  tlie  globe 
nay  aasame  in  perfcmning  a  rotetory  tnorement  alo^  irith 
tntsrat  ot  vertieel  displacementa,  TUa  momnent  trf  rota- 
Lioa  ia  measwed  by  tiie  angle  which  the  plane  of  z^gud 


makes  wica  the  transverse  plana,  an  angle  termed  the  avg/t 

of  rvtatiuH  or  of  toruon. 

The  two  eyes  move  together  as  a  aystem,  so  that  vo 
direct  the  two  linea  of  regard  to  the  same  point  in  apace. 

The  eyeball  is  moved  by  six  muscles,  which  are  described 
in  the  article  Ahatoht,  vol  L,  p.  691.  The  relative  attach- 
ments and  the  axes  of  rotation  are  shown  in  fig.  23.  Tlia 
following  table,  given  by  Beaunis,  summarizes  their 
action  : — 


Nnmbor  of  KdaclM 
la  KUvitj. 


Tkm. 


DbveUon  e(  Line 
of  Rofwd. 


lawardi  , 

Ouwaitf*-...  ' 

Opwerdi 

Dowwjrde  ......... 

lawBida  aul  ap- 


1 1  averei  aad  eon 

warde. 


lOnTward*  ud 
wu4t  


[Oitwardi  H 


{Intern*]  ibMi«. 
Eitarail  mlui. 
JSspeilor  rerlBi, 
I  loicilor  oblique. 
Ilnrertor  raeino. 
tSupeiKr  oUlqae. 
finiiinal  teciiu. 
1.  Superior  reel  a*. 
(Inlerlur  obllnufc 
1  Internal  rcctna. 
V  Inferior  nniM. 
(Snpoitor  obllQM. 
f  Citemal  ricrna. 
-JSnperiar  rectui. 
(la<*flor  obliqw. 
lEsuna)  rtctw 
^laforierieetei. 
(SBportor  oWiqiM; 


The  term  witualfUld  is  given  to  the  area  intercepted  by 
the  extreme  visual  lines  which  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  pnpil,  the  amount  of  dilatation  of  which  detennines  ita 
siza  It  follows  the  movemente  of  the  eye,  and  is  displaced 
with  it.  Each  point  in  the  visnal  field  has  a  correapondiug 
point  on  the  retina,  but  the  ^rtion,  as  already  explained, 
which  aecues  onr  attention  is  that  falling  on  the  yellow 
spot 

(2.)  Simple  Yiiion  with  Two  Eye*. — When  we  look  at 
an  object  with  both  eyes,  having  the  optic  axes  parallel, 
its  image  falls  upon  the  two  yellow  spots, 
and  it  is  seen  as  one  object  If,  how-  f 
ever,  we  dioplace  one  eyeball  by  pressing  ^ 
it  with  the  finger,  then  the  image  in  the  \  ^ 
displaced  eye  does  not  fall  on  the  yellow  \c  ft  ^ 
spot,  and  we  see  two  objects,  one  of  them  -  ' 
being  less  distinct  than  the  otheE,  It  is  •  ' 

not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  eee  a  yia_  jw,  —Dugrw 
rinf^e  object  with  two  eyes  that  the  two  to  Ulnatnta  tba 
images  f^  on  the  two  yellow  q»ota;  an  lAydological  nla- 
object  ia  slweya  sii^  if  its  image  fell  SSb!*  **" 
on  eorretponding  pottOM  in  the  two  eyea 
Thus,  in  the  experiment  above  described,  after  having  seen 
two  images  by  di^ladng  one  eyebell,  we  may  be  aUe 
again  to  see  ouy  one  im^ 
by  pressing  <m  the  other 
eyebalL  There  are  then  cor- 
respond bg  points  in  the  two 

rettuM,  so  Uttt  if  they  wen 

sttpeipoeed  the  two  yelknr 

^»te  wonld  coincide;  the 

vppet  and  lower  perts  of 

the  left  retina  wonld  toneh 

the  npper  and  lower  parts 

ofthe4gl>tmina;  thenees! 

side  of  the  left  retina  wonld 

correqxmd  to  the  tonporal 

ride  of  the  right  retina,  and 

the  reverse  wonld  also  bold 

good.   Tie  reUticai  of  the  ' 

two  retime  to  each  other  in  ^   —  _  .  —  . 

the  lleU  of  Tleion  ftiay  ba     ^  «  '  *  * 

illoatrated  by  the  diegiam  >B.-INaratoffliH(i^pU> 

nHa  on  noa-crarasptmding ptuns  d the  retanajtt^ seen 
donUc   


m 


K  T  E 


Thu.  M  in  fig  2S,  nppOM  two  mm  looking  at »  un|^  olifeQ^ 
plwed  KtHi  »  or  e:   If  tfio  laaga  of  fli*  point  »  bll  in  on*  oyt  on 

6  kflil  in  tba  ,otner  on  7, 
tha  point  8  oi  tbo  one  »• 
tin»  being  cwmpondant 
with  tho  pc^t  «  of  tho 
othw  ntint,  ths  diatcaw 
or  the  two  iinasei  bmd  will 
be  equal  to  tne  distance 
between  S  and  7.  Again, 
if  imagoe  of  a  fall  on  5 
nnd  6,  it  will  be  seen 
afagle.  ITiirthar,  if  the 
image  of  h  fall  on  the  left 
e^e  nt  6  and  on  the  right 
nt  ^  M  these  two  points 
do  not  cormpond,  it  will 
a[)pnr  donbltt.  And  so 
with  regard. to  the  other 
retinal  points  indicated 
the  nnnibers. 

The  phenomena  mayalao 
hi  atadied  with  the  aid 


Fio.  24.— DUfTuntoniaitntethetlieorj 
of  coirespoDdbui  retinal  points  (HtUIer.) 


of  fig.  8ft.  Any  ohject  at  a,',  or  at  b',  or  at «',  will  be  seen  riuTdy 
hj  the  two  eyes  A  and  B,  as  the  images  fall  on  cMTe^osding 
pointa  in  the  retinn,  namely,  no',  W,  and  e^.  It  will  be  imdily 
■een  tint,  if  the  eye  B  were  displamd,  the  imagas  woold  not  fall  mi 
flotmponding  points,  and  conaeqiuntly  two  would  bo 


Ths  DU16  horopter  has  been  girai  to  a  Um  cmuMctiiig 
thow  pmnti  in  tin 
viraal  field  whidi  form 
their  imige  on  oom* 
^Minding  pointi  of  tbo 
mtini  fHie  older  pl^- 
■idogiaU  first  gmve  tUe 
Buia  to  "a  atrai^t 
tine  or  pl&n^  pasawK 
ttaroogb  the  pmnt  or 
coaTei:geoee  of  tiie  nsee 
of  the  area  or  the  point 
to  whieh  the  ey  ea  are 
directed bat  Tieth 
and  HiiUerdtowtd  that 
It  oannot  bo  a  atraight 
line  or  pUne^  bat  moat  ha  S7.— Dtagnaa  to  dliaiinto  tlw  aiafli 
bar*  a  mronUr  fonn.  horopter. 

Tbm  If  the  pdnti  s,  e  in  fig.  36  eonetpond  to  the  pointa  i^,  V, 
^,  the  angles  4  and  1  in  the  mm  ojro  most  oonoipond  to  the  aapaa 
4  and  1  in  ihs  otlior. 
Then  a  h  being  eqnat  to 
A*  V.  the  angle  1  in  eye 
A  oqval  to  angle  1  In  eye 
B,  the  angiea  1'  and  1' 
will  be  equal.  Since  the 
angiea  8  and  2  are  equal, 
the  uigles  S  and  8  most 
also  be  equal  In  the 
same  way,  the  angle  6  is 
r-juat  to  angle  S.  For 
*t  (.-^b'i,  and  angle  i 
-  an^e  4.  Thus  tha 
angles  3,  8,  ami  6  are 
equU,  and  ei'  b"  e"  can- 
not lie  in  a  straight 
line,  foi  it  is  the  pro< 
perty  of  a  circle  only  that 
angles  erected  on  the 
same  chord,  and  roach 

S8--DlV»»  niMtrating  the  simplo 
Midxigy,  ToL  ii.  D.  1 W.)  «»•  •T* 

A  line  joining  nr,  V,  and  ^  is  thnerore  the  dnple  boroptfr,  and  its 
form  is  illnatrateti  by  Kg.  27.  It  u  a  circle,  of  wliieb  the  chonl  ia 
formed  by  the  dintance  between  the  pointa  of  deenaaation  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  the  eye  {K  A  C  K  in  fig  27)  Its  nxe  ia  deter- 
mtneJ  by  ths  position  of  the  two  eyes,  and  the  point  toward  which 
their  aies  couTerga.  This  is  illnatmted  br  fig.  SS.  Thus  if  a  »  be 
the  distance  ot  the  erea  from  each  other,  the  circle  « is  tho  horopter 
for  tho  otycct  marked  1.  the  rirrie  i  fv.  %  end  the  rirde  «  for  9. 

An  oluect  which  ia  not  found  in  the  horopter,  w,  in 


other  worda,  doea  not  form  an  jnage  on  correapoDdingpiftiita 
of  the  ratioiB,  ia  aeen  donUe.  When  the  ejeljalla  era  to 
acted  upon  hj  tiieir  mnadea  as  to  aecnra  imaget  on  aon- 
corresponding  prauts^  and  ooneeqnentlj  double  vision,  tie 
emdition  is  tanned  <f  rofrtmui^  or  squinting,  of  wludi  theie 
are  aereval  variatiea  treated  of  !n  works  on  ophthalnuc 
surgery.  It  is  importsut  to  ofaserre  that  in  the  fusion  of 
doi^le  images  we  must  ssaome,  not  only  the  correctness  of 
ths  theory  of  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  hut  alio 
that  there  are  correapooding  points  in  tlie  brain,  at  tha 
central  ends  of  the  optic  fwres.  Such  fuuoa  of  imsges 
may  occur  without  consciottsneas, — at  all  ereats  it  is  poatinfl 
to  imagine  that  the  cerebral  efiect  (except  as  regards 
eonaciousness)  would  be  the  same  when  a  single  otrjeet 
was  pisced  before  the  two  eyes,  in  the  pruper  poutinn, 
whether  the  indiridnal  were  coosdons  or  not.  On  Oa 
other  hand,  aa  we  are  habitually  conscious  of  a  single  inagc^ 
there  is  a  psychical  tendency  to  fuse  doable  images  whsa 
they  are  not  too  dissimilar. 

(3.)  BinoeMlar  Fercqdion  of  Coloitr. — ^Thia  msy  U 
studied  as  follows.  Ibike  two  Na  5  ^-piecea  <rf  a 
HartnacVs  microscope,  or  two  eyepieces  of  the  tens 
optical  Tslne  from  any  mieroscop^  plscea  on  in  front  of 
each  eye^  direct  than  to  a  clear  window  in  daylight,  keep 
them  paxsllel,  and  two  luminous' fields  will  ba-se«i,ais 
corresponding  to  each  ^&  Then  convnge  the  two  ^ 
pieces  until  the  two  luminous  circles  cross,  and  the  centoal 
part,  like  a  bircouTex  lenii  will  appear  dear  and  bright, 
while  the  outer  aegmenta  will  be  much  leas  intense  sad 
may  appear  even  ^  a  dim  grey  colour.  Her^  endoiily, 
the  sensation  is  due  to  a  fouonof  impresdons  in  the  brain, 
vnth  a  similar  arrangement;  bine  lij^t  may  be  admitted  1^ 
the  one  qrefi^  and  zed  by  the  other,  and  on  the  om- 
vergenca  of  tlie  two,  a  resultant  ct^our,.  purple^  will  bo 
obssrrad.  This  msy  he  termsd  the  hinoculsr  TidoB  <rf 
c<^oar8.  It  is  remsikahle  that  by  a  mental  effort  this 
sansatira  of  a  compoood  colour  msy  be  deoranpoeed  into 
ita  eonstituantsi  so  that  one  aye  wiU  agun  aea  Una  and 
theotharnd. 

6.  Tn  PiTOHnuL  BELAxiom  or  Thual  PiKosmmia. 

(I.)  Gauml  Charaeten  of  VuwU  Peretftion*. — AQ  nsosl 
perceptions,  if  they  last  for  a  sufficient  len^h  ti  tine, 
appear  to  be  ezlenial  to  ouradTCs,  ersc^  loeaEaed  in  a 
positbn  in  space,  and  more  or  less  eontinuoas. 

(a)  Fwim)  iEniMftMu  art  r^errti  fo  t&£  £E(cr£ar.— This 
sf^ears  to  be  du^  to  a  large  extent,  to  habit.  Those  who 
hare  been  bom  blind,  on  obtaining  eye-dght  by  an  t^ia- 
tion,  have  imagined  objects  to  be  m  eloee  prozimi^  to  the 
eye,  and  have  not  had  the  distinct  sense  of  azteripfity 
whidi  moat  indiTidaals  possess.  SIowW,  and  bj  a  pieccsB 
of  education,  in  which  the  sense  of  tondi  pkyedanUlpo^ 
tant  part,  they  gained  the  knowledge  of  the  external  rela- 
tiona  of  obijei^  Again,  phosgenes,  when  first  prodoceJ, 
sppear  to  be  in  tha  eye,  but  when  conscipns  tti  them,  1^  so 
eff(^  of  imagination,  we  may  transport  tiiem  into  ^ac^ 
although  they  never  appear  very  far  off. 

(6)  TtnuU  SentaUotu  are  r^rred  to  £reti  OfgecU.— 
Althooj^  the  imagea  of  objects  are  tnenfAf  on  tha  retina 
we  see  them  erect  The  explanation  of  the  efiect  is  thst 
we  are  oonsdous  not  of  tiie  image  on  the  retina,  bat  of  On 
luminoua  olyeiA  from  whieh  ^  raya  proceed,  and  ws 
refer  tha  aensatioii  in  the  dirtetiim  of  thoe  rays.  Agsii^ 
in  running  the  eye  om  the  ol^^  say  a  tall  pole,  fmn 
bass  to  ape^  we  are  not  eonsdons  of  the  diflerait  imsges 
on  the  rstina,  but  of  the  muscular^ijiremeuts  necessary  to 

{e)  VtMou  SentattoM  are  nferrm  toa  IwH«m  f ^pace. 
— Ths  localisatiim  uf  a  luminoua  point  in  spaco  .cad  only  b« 
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determined  hj  observing  its  nUttou  to  other  InniTiunu 
(loiuts  witli  a  giiea  positiou  of  the  haad  and  of  the  eye. 
For  oxample^  in  a  p^^tly  dark  zonu,  if  we  look  at  a 
Mdgle  lamiaouB  poutt^  we  cannot  fix  ita  azaet  poHtrnt  in 
tpae«,  bat  ve  may  get  aome  infonoation  of  a  ngne  diar 
■etor  by  moving  tiie  head  or  the  eyau  kowevw,  a 
■eooad  Inminoua  point  i^pean  in  the  dukneai^  we  can  tell 
whether  it  is  nearn  or  farther  distant^  above  w  below  the 
fint  So  with  Mgaril  to  other  Ivminons  ptHnta  we  obeerre 
UieirTeci[«ooal  rektMoa,  and  thoa  we  locaUie  a  onmber  of 
viaul  impreannts.  There  are  three  (vineipal  directions  in 
s|iBce^l)  ttie.  tranaerte  (breadth),  the  vertical  (height), 
and  the  tai/iUal  (depth).  Lumtnone  points  may  be  localized 
eitiier  in  the  transverse  or  vertical  directions.  Here  we 
have  to  do  aimply  with  localizatioo  od  a  snrface.  A  nam- 
ber  of  punts  may  be  observed  simnltaneoasly  (as  when  the 
eye  b  fited)  w  ancc^vely  (as  when  the  eye  moves).  If 
the  movement  of  the  eye  be  made  rapidly,  Uie  series  of  im- 
presuuDS  from  diffisrent  points  may  be  fused  together,  and 
we  are  conacions  of  a  tine,  the  direction  of  which  is  indicated 
duefly  by  the  muecolar  sensations  felt  in  following  it  The 
caw  ii  different  as  regards  points  in  the  sagittal  direction. 
>Ve  see  only  a  single  pcnnt  of  this  line  at  a  time  ;  it  may 
be  a  transverse  seriea  of  retinal  elements  A,  B,  and  each  of 
these  formed  by  a  number  of  smaller  elements  1,  2,  %  4 
aitaated  in  the  axis  of  eadl 
principal  element ;  it  may  *  ^ 

be,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *  ^ 

transverse  line  a  b  situated  *  . 

in  space  and  formed  ^/•((-••••lii  } 

eerws  of  points  in  juxtaposi- 
tion.   jEach  of  these  points 

will  impress  a  retinal  ale-  A*"*''*^  B 

meut,  and  the  reaolt  will  be  *'*'*'* 
the  perception  of  a  transTMse 

line;  bat  this  will  not  be  Uw  llll'lfl!!!! 
same forthe  points  <;,<(,^/,^.  29.-Dl.gr«s  Ulsrtmtlng  th. 
aitnatedinspaceinalinear  UKOMiS^^p^T^on^ 
series,  m  the  sagittal  direc- 
tion ;  only  one  of  those  points  c  will  impreea  the  corre- 
sponding retinal  element^  and  we  can  see  (miy  one  pmnt  at 
a  time  in  the  line  cff.  By  accommodating  successively, 
however,  for  the  various  points  at  different  and  considerable 
distances  along  the  line  e  g,  we  may  excite  retinal  elements 
in  rapid  sncceasion.  Thus,  partly  by  the  fusion  of  the 
mccessive  impressions  on  the  retina,  and  partly  from  the 
nuacular  aeosations  caused  by  repeated  accommodations 
ind  possibly  of  ocniar  movements,  we  obtain  a  notion  of 
iepth  in  space,  even  with  the  use  of  only  one  eye.  It  is, 
lowever,  one  of  the  chief  effects  of  bmocular  vision  to 
;ivfl  precision  to  the  notion  of  space  in  the  sagittal  direo- 
ion 

((/)  Y/tual  Sentatiotu  are  eoufiituou$. — Suppose  the 
mage  of  a  luminous  line  falls  on  the  retina,  it  will  appear 
8  a  line  a]  though  it  is  placed  on  perhaps  200  cones  or  rods, 
ach  of  which  may  be  separately  excited,  so  as  to  cause  a 
'uitnct  sensation.  Again,  on  the  same  principle,  the  im- 
TOBsiou  of  a  Buperfict  J  snrface  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
f  moaai'c,  made  np  of  individual  porticme  correspondmg  to 
he  rods  or  cones  on  which  the  image  the  surface  fallsL 
lat  in  both  cases,  the  sensation  iacootin&oas,  so  that  we 
ee  a  lino  or  ft  sarfaosi  The  Individiial  images  are  fused 
ogether. 

(2.)  JfottoM  dfrieed  from  Yitual  Pereeptioiu. — When 
re  loole  at  any  object,  we  judge  of  ita  sixe,  Uie  direction  of 
■.a  faurfaces  (unless  it  be  a  point),  its  distance  from  the  eye, 
:s  apparent  movement  or  fixedness,  and  its  sppearanca  of 

:>Iidity,  • 

(n)  Ajtp-neiU  iSisr.— This,  so  far  as  regards  a  oompara- 
ivdijr  anudl  object  depends  on  tfas  siia  of  the  retinal 


image,  as  determiaed  by  the  visual  angle.   With  a  very 
large  object  thei^  is  an  appreciation  of  size  from  the  mus- 
ctflar  sensatioQS  derived  from  the  movements  of  the 
eveball,  as  ws  "range"  ^  ^  ^  ^  .  .  » 
the  eye  over  it.ltisjj*'**5  J 
diffieolt  to  appreciate  ^  .   „  .  .   i,  i 

the  distance  separating  of  S«  md  disuiic«. 

two   pointa  between 

which  there  are  other  points,  as  contrasted  with  an 
apparently  similar  distance  without  intermediate  pointa. 
For  eiample,  the  distance  A  to  B  appears  to  bs  greater 
than  from  B  to     in  fig.  30. 

{b)  Diredim.—kM  the  retina  is  a  curved  surface,  a  long 
straight  lin^  especially  when  seen  from  a  distance,  appeara 


31  a 


curious  illusion  of  direction,  first 
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curved.  In  -fig. 
shown  by  Zoell- 
ner,  is  depicted. 
If  these  Imes  be 
looked  at  somo- 
what  obliquely, 
say  from  mie 
comer,  they  will 
appear  to  con- 
verge or  diverge, 
and  the  oblique 
linei^  (m  each 
aide  of  the  ver- 
tical lines,  will 
appear  not  to  be 
exactly  opposite 
each  other.  But 
the  vertical  lines 
are  parallel,  and 
the  oblique  lines 
are   contlnnous      81--Zodhwr'i  figu™  Aowing  u  UhuioD  of 

across  them.  The 

effect  ia  evidently  dim  to  an  error  of  judgment,  as  it  may 
be  controlled  by  an  intense  effort,  when  the  Ihies  will  bo 
seen  as  they  really  are. 

(e)  A^rent  Dittance. — We  judge  of  distance,  as  regards 
large  objects  at  a  great  distance  from  the  eye--(l)  &om 
their  apparent  size,  which  depends  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  visual  aogle,  and  (2)  from  the  interposition  of  other 
objects  between  the  eye  and  the  distant  object  Thus,  at 
see,  we  cannot  form,  without  great  experience,  an  accurate 
estimate  of  how  many  miles  we  are  off  the  coast,  and  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  accurately  the  width  of 
a  river.  But  if  objects  be  interposed  between  the  eye 
and  the  distant  object,  say  a  few  vessels  at  different 
distancea  at  sea,  or  a  boat  in  the  river,  then  we  have 
certain  materials  on  which  to  form  ajudgmcnt,  the  accuracy 
of  which,  however,  even  with  these  aids,  will  depnd  on 
experience.  When  we  look  at  a  near  object,  we  judge  of 
its  distance  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  effort  put  forth  in  haa^ 
ing  the  two  lines  of  regard  to  converge  upon  it 

(rf)  The  i/ovemeni  of  a  Sodi/.  —  U  the  eye  be  fixed,  we 
judge  of  movement  by  successive  portions  of  the  retina 
betug  affected,  and  possibly  also,  by  a  feeling  of  an  absmc* 
of  muscular  contractions  neces- 
sary to  move  the  eye-balla 
When  the  eye  moves,  so  as  to 
**  follow  the  object  there  is  a 
sense  of  muscular  effort  which 
is  increased  when,  in  additiot 
we  require  to  move  tiie  head. 

(e)  2%e  Apparent  Solidity  of 
an  Object. — If  we  look  at  an  object  say  >  cube,  first  with 
the  right  eye  and  then  with  the  left,  it  will  be  foond  that 
the  two  images  of  the  object  iai»'Somewhat>differeat,-as  In 
fig.  32.       then,  hv  means  ct  a  steteosoope,  or  bsrhuldiug 


Pta.  SS.— Illnitrkting  iteKO- 

acopic  TidoD. 
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%eud.  betTQon  the  two  9fm,  nd  etniing  »  iligbt  too- 
of  the  ajM,  the  two  imigM  are  broaj^t  spon 
eomDoiuliiig  pnnti  c£  tlu  two  ntiue,  thi  imigt  will  at 
ODoe  be  aeen  in  relief. 

Conadlt  r^uding  &a  phyrioloCT  of  ^  m,  m  dks  mott  eon- 
plrto  tnatiM  oo  tM  nibjoot,  HeIniho1t>>  (Minis  Phptiototriqiu, 
lH7;  em  of  th» bart  flf  tho  <Mn  tmtiMe  1«  Jb^auii  Ox  tkt 
g^mnd  FMms  IMl ;  In  tin  Snt-mtMimai  teertto^  » full Brt  fa 


t  giTn  at  tlie  end  of  each  eeetioa  of  til  Um  men  lapertut  «wb 
and  monognphs  beu-ing  on  the  ph/ilolagy  tad  oiibcal  uiug*. 
nanto  of  tb«  eya,  op  to  1867.  A  rtrj  TaloaUa  nbUoDuliin) 
aeeoont  ia  am  reeaatly  |iaUulifl  br  J.  Flateaii,  «ithla3  Mtm- 
grsfkii  SMlyligtu  tUt  prttuifmiae  pkimtmiim  Mf^atUat  fa  FMm 
d^uit  U$  tempi  aneieiujusfvA  lajtmiuX  Vni*  mkti,  aiUMf 


EZEKIEL  (^^SfTi  ^•'■t  ^  Ktr*  Qod  will  etnugthm, 
or  ^  nQ^  God  wiU  praTtil;  IcCcn^X;  JSmhul)  wu  th«  eon 
of  Bui  a  prie^  probably  of  the  line  of  Zadok,  who  a|ipean 
to  hare  liTod  ia  Jemialein,  and  to  hare  held  a  poaitioa  <tf 
some  prominence  tkera.  According  to  an  andent  and  not 
impoinUe  interpretatian  «i  Ui  own  worda  (chap^  L  IX 
EnUel  wu  bora  in  624  B.a  ^lis  interpretation  is  at 
leul  pr^erable  to  titat  which  reekrau  "the  thirtieth  year" 
from  a  hTpothetieal  era  of  Nabraolaisar;  but  it  is  not 
fru  from  ^otgeetioD,  and  if  it  ful  ns  we  have  no  data  for 
precisely  determining  the  pnpliet^a  tgfi.  Notwithstanding 
the  expraHBon  made  ue  of  ligr  Jose^na  (tow  ir»  Ant.,  x. 
7,  S)  we  amy  reeeonaUy  aeatune,  kowerer,  that  he  had  at 
leart  attuned  to  early  manhood,  and  already  had  read  and 
obaerred  much,  when,  along  with  King  Jehoiaehin  and 
many  other  priswen  of  the  better  claaa  (3  Kiogs  zzir. 
12-16;  Jer.  zzix.  1)  he  wu  earned  into  wile  by 
Nebnchadnenar  in  699  a.a    With  others  of  his  com- 

Gtriots  he  wu  uttled  at  a  place  called  Tel-Abib  ("  Com- 
11  "X  on  the  banks  of  the  riTer  CSiebar,  by  which  most 
probably  the  Kahr-Ualcha  or  **  Orand "  Canal  of 
Nsbochadneuu  ia  meant,  thoogh  some  stQl  think  of  the 
Chaboru  (modem  Kha'  nr),  an  affluent  of  the  Enphntes 
more  to  the  north.>  We  are  left  almost  wholly  to 
precarious  inference  and  coqeetore  for  all  focther  de- 
tafls  of  his  history.  We  laam  inadentaDy,  indeed,  from 
lua  writings  that  he  ww  a  msnied  man  living  in  a 
htran  of  his  own,  and  that  hb  wife  died  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  exile.  Bat  of  the  natnce  of  hia  ordinary 
employmeote,  if  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed.  Hia 
Ufe^  u  a  priest  whose  heart  wu  thoroo^ly  abembed  in 
priestly  work,  coald  hardly  ful  to  be  tinged  with  aadneai, 
condemned  u  it  wu  to  be  spent  in  aa  **  ancleu  land  '  far 
away  frran  **  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord."  He  eeems  to 
haTe  been  of  a  brooding  temperament,  and  to  haye  pasaed 
maeh  of  his  time  in  silence  and  stditada  A  leoent  writer 
(in  the  Studim  u.  KrMie%  for  1877)  hu  ingetdooaly  sng- 
gested  and  endearoared  to  ehow  that  he  wu  an  inralid, 
aaffering  much  from  some  chronio  nerroos  malady.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  hia  exile  (691  b.o.)  he  had  a  remarkable 
risioD,  M  which  ha  hu  gireo  a  rery  fall  deecription  in  the 
o|Kining  chapters  of  his  book.  On  thia  oocation  he  wu 
dirinely  called  to  the  prophetic  office.  Thenceforward,  for 
a  period  of  at  leut  32  yean,  both  orally  and  in  writin|b 
eontinned  to  discharge  pn^hetic  fnnotiona  at  frequent  if 
somewhat  irregalar  interrala ;  and  whaterer  may  have  been 
the  f<»«e  wd  bitteraess  of  the  oppotitton  he  originally  had 
to  face,  he  ultimately,  u  a  wati^an  "  aod  acknowledged 
leader  of  ^blic  opinion,  came  to  exereiu  an  incalculably 
powerful  inflaence  in  keejnng  alira  the  Jewish  national 
feeling,  and  also  ia  qnickening  and  porifying  the  religions 
hopee  and  upirationa  of  his  tim&  The  lut  date  mentioned 
in  hia  writings  is  the  37th  year  of  hia  exile  (672  B.c  ).  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  Ered  long  after  that  time.  Nothing 
aathenti^  bowerer,  hu  been  handed  down  to  na  u  to  the 
time^  fikee,  at  manner  <tf  Ids  death.    ScTcral  animporUnt 


»  Blaak  IXfml.  |  221,  wrtal  ii  proboblr  vron(  in  idnittrrinR  both 
1^9  ud  Ctwboraa  irltli  t\tm  iO^  of  S  Kinga  xriL  6.  wkkli  la  moct 
pnbtblr  tba  Jnubor,  a  tribeiary  tt  tk*  Tigrfa  (IMitaaGb. 
p.  l^aola]. 


traditiooa  may  be  foond  in  the  woA  at  the  Tmuh 
Epiphanius,  D«  nt.  et  mart,  prapk.,  in  Oe  Itrntrwy  «( 
BeiyamiQ  of  Tudela,  and  elaewhrn 

In  the  present  Massoretie  canon  the  book  of  EsaUri 
stands  ihud  in  order  among  thou  of  the  ao-ealled  NeUls 
Ahardntm  (letter  propheta),  being  preceded  by  thoea  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  «k1  followed  by  that  of  the  twihe 
minor  propheta.  In  the  list  of  canonical  booka  girea  ia 
the  Talmod  {Baba  bal*ra,  14,  3)  it  k  the  aaeond  of 
four,  being  followed  "  Isaiah  "  and  ■*  the  tvelT^"  bs 
arraag<mient  is  unnsoaUy  aimfde^  the  chxonologieal  cor 
re^wnding  for  the  most  part  with  the  nabual  oider.  lit 
thne  dirisiona  date  teqieetiTdy  from  befMi^  darings  sad 
after  the  siege  of  Jemsalem- 

1.  The  fint  24  ehapten  carry  the  reader  fiou  the  tbN 
of  the  prophet's  coneecratioa  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Jeraaalem,  £.«.,  from  694  to  690  &a  They  in 
made  up  of  aosie  39  distinct  oracles,  all  of  whldi,  with  the 
trifling  exception  of  xd.  33-^7  [38-32^  have  direct 
reference  to  the  religtoua  and  pditical  condituMi  of  Enkieh 
compatriots  in  Babylonia  aod  in  Faleatiae.  first  in  eidet 
stands  the  famous  " chariot "(comp.  1  Ch.  xxriiL  18)riiie^ 
which  hu  been  so  varionsly  estimated,  both  from  the«slhetie 
aod  from  the  theolo^oal  point  of  new,  by  different  critics. 
Rightly  interpreted,  u  a  mere  description.  It  cannot  joitly 
be  called  ragne  or  obecure,  and  it  is  hard  to  acconat  fcs 
the  strange  storiu  told  of  the  diffienltiM  felt  by  the  Jaws 
in  expounding  it  The  proidiet  eeu  in  a  atorm-dead 
eoming  oot  of  the  north  a  group  of  four  living  creataita 
(cherube),  each  with  four  wings  and  four  differatt  facta. 
Together  they  are  home  upon  fonf  wheels  which  are  full  ef 
eyea.  Reeting  upon  their  heads  is  a  firmament,  anpportiBf 
a  npphire  throne,  whereon  is  seated  a  man-like  figure^  vhkb 
is  almost  hidden  in  a  blau  of  light  Hereupon  Ecekiel 
receivM  and  eats  the  bitter  swut  ndl  ia  which  are  written 
*'  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe ; "  he  ia  aow  read/ 
to  go  forth  to  hia  f^low-countrymen  fearlesaly  de^rieg 
the  truth  m  it  is  revealed  to  him,  however  unwelccme  it 
may  be.  The  recorded  oraelee  that  f<4low  belong  to  tbi 
ftfUi,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  yeara  of  bis  exile.  They  eat 
be  undentood  only  when  viewed  in  ewnexioo  with  iks 
general  history  of  that  penod.  Soon  aft«r  his  aceeasioii  to 
the  throue,  Zedekiah,  the  nivle  and  aneeeawr  of  Jehmackis, 
had  begun  to  intrigue  againat  hia  anzerain  the  kiaf  af 
Babylon,  and  had  entered  into  aecret  relations  with  the 
king  of  Egypt  Ezekiel,  like  his  older  contemporary  Joe- 
miah,  had  insight  and  sagacity  enough  to  tea  the  unwisdom 
of  sucha  policy.  By  varions symbolical  acti<ms  (ir.  1-8;  iv. 
9-17;  V.  l-^;vL  11;  zil  1-16;  xzi.  11  [61>.  and  ako  by 
unequivocal  words,  he  repeatedly  declared'  the  certainty  ol 
the  doom  that  was  impending  over  Jenualem,  Jndah,  ud 
all  the  monntaioa  of  Isrul ;  lie  injv«ted  on  the  UMleaaueM 
of  anysUdggle  against  Babylon,  and  distinctly  predicted 
Zedel^ah's  captivity,  bliodnesa,  and  death.  In  language  a( 
the  aeverest  invective  he  rebuked  the  sins  and  idotatneit 
worse  than  thoee  of  Sodom,  which  had  brought  thu  ineri- 
tsble  ruin  upon  the  land  and  people  the  Lord ;  at  the 
same  time  he  held  forth  the  hope  of  ultimate  restoration 
and  final  h^ineu  for  bOth'ltidah  'aod^  Eph^mst  the  end 
of  "forty  yeaiiy*  under  tho  guidaiwo  of  tiui  oomiiy  pnnce 
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"whoie  ruht  it  U"  (chips.  zL  14-31 ;  xriL  33-34:  n. 
40-44;  no.  33  [27]). 

3.  l^iB  Mg^t  aia|>ten  whieh  foUov  (zzf.-zxxil)  belong 
to  ths  paEMd  whieh  al^lied  befewm  tiu  b^gitining 
of  the  w'eg*  ud  th«  auuHUMement  of  the  e^>tnn  of 
Jenwdsm;  xxix.  17-31  is  an  eneptim,  belonging  to  the 
37th  year  of  the  pn^hat^s  exile,  and  perh^  sIm  chap. 
zxT^  whidi  has  no  date.  Daring  tlui  pwiod  the  pro- 
phet had  no  word  to  q^aak  oooeeming  Jndah  and  XsraeL' 
la  these  ehapters  the  dinne  woe  is  pnmoa&cad  against 
the  smn  neighbouing  nations  which  had  shown  most  hos- 
tUi^  to  Jndah  and  Imel,  namslx,  Asunon,  Hoab,  Edom, 
PhiUstia)  Tyre,  Sldoo,  and  Egypt.  The  uaclee  rdating  to 
Tyre  and  Egypt  are  of  great  length.  The  others  are  eom- 
paratiTdy  htM.  With  regard  to  Tyre  ito  a^re  and  min 
by  BTsbuAadnaisar  are  forstsld ;  and  it  is  piedieted  that 
witUn  a  ttty  short;  ttme  Egypt  shall  be  desolate  f  or^ 
years.  The  addition  (zxix.  17-31)  made  serenteen  years 
afterwaids  is  apparently  dne  to  the  feet  that  the  earlier 

gradictin  regarding  Tyre  ^xxvL  7-14)  had  not  been 
tetslly  fnlfiUed  This  section  contains  ssv»isl  passagss 
that  are  specially  interesttog  from  a  literaiy  pnnt  id  risw. 
The  descriptiMi  at  the  great  merehut  ci^  in  du^  xxwii. 
ia  notiembla  for  the  ridinsss  of  its  details^  and  also 
for  the  Tigow  with  which  the  oompazison  to  a  ship 
is  eanied  out  in  Ter.  6-^  36-M.  Striking  alao  is  the 
di^  (diap.  xxTiu.  13-19)  npnt  the  king:  "Thon  deftly 
Bads  signet-ring,  full  of  wisdom,  and  psrieet  in  beauty — 
thon  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  gudm  itf  God ;  erciy  pra- 
doos  stone  wa^  thr  eoTsrin^  the  sardiii%  the  ttqiai,  and  iba 
diamond.  .  .  .  BssUe  the  overshadowing  chemb  did  I 
place  tfiee ;  thon  wist  npon  the  holy  monntain  ot  God ; 
thon  walkedst  ap  and  down  in  the  nddst  of  stonss  of  firs. 
Then  wast  perfect  in  thy  wsyt  from  the  day  tihat  thon  wast 
created,  till  iwqiUty  was  fomid  in  thes.  By  tlie  mnltitnde 
of  thy  merchandise  thqr  han  ftUsd  tits  nidsfe  of  ^ise  with 
Ttduee^  and  dum  hast  ainnad;  thsrsfote  I  will  cast  flue 
BB  profuM  ooft  of  tiu  nenntun  itf  God,  and  tiie  orarshadow- 
ing  flhwnb  shaU  destnqr  thee  from  the  midst  of  the  stones  of 
in."  Aaiyn  had  heen  likened  to  a  ship,  so  is  Egypt  with 
great  ainBteness  of  dMsil  likened  to  a  cedar  in  chap.  zxxL 
In  du^  xrnl  follows  a  correepcHiding  di^  in  whidi  the 
asasmUsd  nations  an  represented  as  mooniing  wmaen 
aiuging  their  laount  over  Egypt's  grarsu 

3.  The  remainder  of  the  book  (xzziit.-xlTin.)  dates  from 
aftor  the  fall  of  Jenualem.  In  chap.  zxxiiL  we  read  how 
the  {Hophet's  dnmtoess  was  taken  away  in  the  twelfth 
(mora  prubsh^  the  elsTetith'^  year  of  his  exile,  on  the  day 
whsn  tidings  were  brought  of  the  min  of  the  dty.  There- 
npon  chap.  zxav.  opens  with  a  brief  retrospect,  in  which 
the  former  aTaries^  idleness,  and  cnul^  of  Israei^  shepherds 
nhich  hare  led  to  toA  disaster  ars  npossd  and  rsbnked. 
But  the  future — the  immediate  and  tiu  distant — chiefly 
ocenpiss  the  prophet's  mind.  He  tsUs  of  a  onning  shepherd, 
*'  Dnid,"  tudsr  whose  rule  great  and  nnlntorrupted  pros- 
perity is  to  be  saottted.  Ednn  ia  to  be  ftctally  dsstroysd, 
hut  tiw  twelve  tribes  are  to  be  rssosatatad  ud  gatlwred 
together  in  their  own  land  once  more^  A  final  battle  hsa 
yst  to  be  foo^t  witil  Gog  from  the  land  ct  Uagog,  who 
■hall  eme  np  against  the  Aosen  people  witii  a  grMt  amqp^ 
bnfe  «br  to  be  vtteily  dsstrmd,  that  Israel  may  thence- 
forwatd  dwdl  in  safety,  whc^y  seonre  from  sny  possible 
repetition  ei  former  calaraitiea  Then  follow  in  detail  the 
final  artangaounte  of  Ae  renganissd  theooaey.   The  new 


■  The  lugaac*  of  zxtr.  t7,  Uaa  ak^  witk  Oit  of  ntlfi.  93, 
bee  ltd  weayte  13m  eondiifam  that  MM  wu  Utonny  dub  daring 
thia  pariod,  aad  thftt  ft*  otbcIm  beloiigIii(  to  tt  niut  BtcMMrilT  hm 
bMu tnittm,-]iotiiiok«ii.  Biitnlz.21,dtttngfrom&machlaUrpwiod, 
rsqnim  to  be  alio  eoaiUand  t*  thU  oouMiloa.  Ha  poaiiUr 
liaTO  b««B  naooUan  <n  cartaln  niUaoti  bsly. 

So  tU  fwltftP  sad  s  ftw  «C  (to  MBB.^  8ss  Md,  HU^ 


templ^  ila  dinundons,  constraetion,fonutnre,  axe  described; 
new  laws  as  to  sacrifice  and  festival  are  given  for  the  priests, 
princs,  end  people  of  Uie  new  ecsnmonwealth.  Direetioaa 
are  given  for  the  equitable  partition  of  the  Holy  I^nd 
among  the  twdve  tribes,  and  for  the  boiling  of  tiie  new 
city,  which  is  to  be  called  by  the  new  name  Jshveh 
Bhunmsh,  "  tiu  Lord  is  thsrft"  In  all  tiiese  regulations  t 
genenl  formal  resembhuiee  to  Uie  Fentatenehal  legidation 
is  abundantly  manifest ;  bnt  the  differences  of  detail  areno 
leas  strikiD^  The  following  may  be  mentioned  among 
others.  Esddd'a  temple  is  larger,  bnt  simpler,  than  tiiat 
of  Sokmum.  The  distinction  bstwaen  the  Holy  and  the 
Most  Holy  Place  is  much  ien  marked.  Both  ark  and 
high-priest  are  psssed  over  in  silence.  The  prisetiiood  is 
specifiedly  Zaddtitsi  ^e  "  prmce"  has  priestly  functions 
assigned  him.  The  morning  bumtoffsring  is  brought  into 
spedd  jHvminenee;  of  the  great  festival^  the  passover  and 
the  fsast  of  tobernadss  alons  are  noticed.  The  feast  of 
penteoust  is  omitted,  nor  is  any  mention  made  of  the  grsA 
day  of  atonement,  but  an  observance  unknown  in  tlie  Pen- 
tateuch, on  the  1st  and  7th  <rf  tiu  first  muith,  is  proposed 
instead. 

The  genuineness  of  the  book  of  Esekiel  has  seldom  been 
questioned.  Soou  perplexity  hss  been  caused  by  the  itate- 
meut  in  the  Talmud  (Saba  boAru  15, 1)  that  the  men  ot 
the  great  synagogue  "wrote"  EsskisL  Hiis  obscure 
expresdon,  by  which  most  probably  mere  editing  was 
meant,  has  besn  deprived  ci  smns  of  its  importance  by 
Knenett's  demonstration  of  the  nnhistoried  character  « 
the  entire  tradition  regarding  the  great  synagoguft  To> 
warda  the  close  of  last  ceutnry  some  donms  were  ex- 
pnased  by  Oeder,  Vogel,  uid  an  anonymous  English  writer 
in  tiie  MoiUUy  Maganne  (1798),  with  regsrd  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  last  nine  chapters,  which  were  supposed 
rather  to  be  of  a  Samaritan  origin,  and  hf  Corodi  with 
respsct  also  to  chapa.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.;  but  these  donhto 
were  nnanimondy  sst  aside  by  the  not  too  conservative 
eritica  of  tiiat  period.  Znns  {GotltaJimtUi^  Vortrdfft, 
1832;  slso  Oetammate  Seh-ifien,  I  317/.,  187B)  was  the 
first  to  impugn  the  gennineness  ai  the  entire  wnk,  his 
thsd^  in  ite  most  recent  form,  bdug  that  noendt  prophM 
as  Esekiel  ever  existed,  and  tiiat  the  present  woifc  beuing 
that  fictitions  name  was  written  smnevdiere  between  As 
yean  440  and  400  b.0.  His  argumente  are  partiy  of  the 
a  priori  kind,  such  as  that  the  spedal  predictions  con- 
tained in  it  (xvil  16,  xxiv.  3,  16,  Ac)  are  inconsistent 
with  the  gennineness  of  the  bo<d:,  mid  that  it  isjocmceiv- 
abie  Aat  in  070  B.O.  any  prophet  cbuM  ever  have  thought  of 
Buggsrting  a  new  division  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  of  drafting 
a  new  bw-book,  or  of  aketehing  the  plans  (rf  a  new  temple 
and  dty.  He  atgnss  furtiier  horn  the  nlence  of  other 
scriptures,  partienlariyof  Jeremiah  and  of  tiu  book  of  Em, 
with  regard  to  Esekiel;  from  eertsin  alludons  in  the  book 
itself,  suoh  ss  thcss  to  Dsnid,  to  the  wine  <d  Hdybon,  Ac. ; 
also  from  ito  grammatiod  and  linguistic  peenUarities. 
Iliere  is  stiU  pra^ical  nnanimify,  neverthdess,  amon^  critics 
of  all  sehods  in  the  (^ion  tut  the  stamp  df  Esskid's  In- 
dividoali^  is  nnndstekably  and  even  obtrudvdy  visibb 
in  every  page  of  the  book  that  bean  bis  name.  Kail  and 
Knenen  agree  in  holding  him  to  have  been  ite  antlwr,  and 
ito  editor  as  wdL  m  is  bslieved  indeed  not  to  have 
reduced  it  to  ite  present  form  till  nsar  the  doae  of  Us  life; 
awl  many  have  embraced  the  opinicm  of  Swdd,  that  the 
eariier  dates  have  in  some  eases  been  incomotiy  givui  by 
hinL  The  tex^  it  ought  to  be  lamembated,  however,  hri 
leached  ue  hi  a  somewhat  impnn  stata 

The  question  prindpally  mscossed  uL^eeent  yews,  and 
likdy  to  be  discussed  for  >^|Wj^l^f'v9@$^f^^ 
with  Esekiers  name  is  not  ^nether  ne  w.ofiOcss  tiian 
tnditicn  has  wfugpai  to  him,  bat  zatiur  wl  ,ther  he  nuy 
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Dot  poBsiUy  luTe  writtm  man.  In  euuMxton  with  hia 
theory  of  tho  late  origin  of  the  prieetly  legislation  in  the 
Pentateach,  Qraf,  in  1866,  arguing  fnw  admitted  aimi- 
laritiet  of  tlyU,  gare  it  oat  as  hia  belief  that  £iekiel  was 
the  aathor  of  eertoin  ehaiiten  of  LeTitimi  (xTiii.-xxiiL, 
IXT.,  zxtI).  Thii  Tlaw,  which  in  mbstance  haa  aubee- 
^lentlj  been  adoptad  h;  ColeiuD  owl  a  few  othen,  is 
nanifeitly  one  which  dues  not  admit  of  aDythir^  Uke 
dammatration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  and  more 
interaating  inquiry  aa  to  the  zehtiTe  pruxity  of  the 
Lantieal  and  Denteronmide  l^iilatlona  doea  not  fidl  to 
be  dteeoasad  in  this  place  (see  PcirtATiuGB)^ 

It  iMuini^  that  aonetUng  ahoold  be  uid  of  &nUars 
^ace  aa  an  auUior  and  as  a  religiona  teaeher.  Hia  work 
may  be  jndged  from  the  parely  litatarj  point  of  riew  more 
(airly  perhsps  tlian  that  of  any  of  the  ewtlier  prophetic — for, 
vaUke  them,  he  waa  m  writer  mneh  mora  than  ha  was  a 
prmohar.  Hu  oraelaaweto  aometimes  writtan  befon  they 
«•(«  QKilcen;  aouietimaa  he  wrote  what  ha  had  no  fntantion 
of  speaking  at  all  Ha  may  be  called  one  of  the  first 
aopherlm  or  acribei^  if  we  uaa  that  mrd  in  ita  higher  sense 
aa  denoting  *'  bookmen,"  and  not  mere  readers  or  copyista. 
As  a  leader  of  public  opinion,  he  handled  a  wiety  of  sub- 
ject in  A  eorresponding  variety  of  styles,  bat  always  with 
ft  manner  antiruy  hia  own.  Hia  ^osa  is  invariably  aimple 
and  onaffeotad;  if  there  be  any  obacnii^  at  all,  it  ia  really 
cansed  by  his  exeesMve  desire  to  make  it  impoesiUo  for  hia 
feader  to  misunderstaad  Um.  His  poetry  haa  anJEwad 
moch  at  the  hands  oi  tranalatMi,  and  tlu  atndent  who  is 
wholly  dependent  oD  onr  JLuthwUad  Teruoo  will  be  oftot 
at  a  losa  to  andacstand  the  compariaona  to  iGschylns,  Dante, 
or  Miltoo  which  have  ooeasionally  been  suggested.  More 
than  that  of  any  otlier  prophet  it  haa  been  anlgeeted  to  the 
nctremes  of  exaggerated  praise  and  nndae  dapraeiatioii  by 
Ha  critioi^  The  ejrnpathatio  modern  reader,  however,  will 
ba  able  to  find  in  it  a  sobUmily,  a  tetukmess,  a  beant7,  a 
melody,  whsXLj  peealiar  to  itseU.  Chapter  xix,,  which  even 
Schrader  pronmikeea  "  masterly,"  may  be  apadlally  referred 
to ;  dao  chasten  uctiiL  and  xzxil 

Am  a  religiona  teacher,  it  is  natural  to  cooqiare  Esekid 
witt  Jeranuah,  hia  older  contempocaiy,  on  the  one  band, 
and  with  his  mimediafce  anecassw,  the  author  of  Isa.  xL-Ixvi , 
on  the  other.  It  hu  frequently  been  said  (moat  strongly 
parhi^  by  Dohm)  that  the  contrast  is  vary  great,  and  very 
much  to  Hu  diaadvantaga  ol  EiekieL  The  three  men, 
neverthdeas,  have  much  that  la  emnmoii  to  them  aU.  If 
Eiakiel  sometimes  (and  e^eeially  in  hia  eloaing  chapters) 
ahowa  a  prepomlarating  axtemaliam,  a  tandsDcj  to  delight 
in  the  funees  and  miButenase  of  hW  ceremonial  details,  it 
■nst  not  be  fngotten  that  Jeremiah  too  looked  fMvaid  to 
a  restored  suictuaij  and  a  reorganisad  prieathnod  as  eesen- 
tial  elementa  in  the  pofacted  theoeraey  of  the  fntnre.  And 
ff  the  "Great  Unnamed  "  be  justly  regarded  as  me  of  the 
loftiest  and  purest  axpmeBta  of  the  ^iritual  relipon  of 
coming  days,  we  mnat  at  the  same  time  remember  that 
Bsekiei  too  had  bidden  men  aaak  above  all  ^ngs  that  city, 
open  only  to  th*  pure  in  heart,  of  which  the  ^ocy  is  ibit 
"the  Lord  is  there.* 

Eukiel  is  nowhoo  mentioned  bj  name  in  the  Kew 
Teatament,  and  tb j  direct  ttaeea  of  lam  writioga  there,  ^art 
from  those  in  the  ^ocalypa^  an  oomparative^  few.  ICatt 
tIl  S4-87  compared  with  Eiek,  ziiL  10-18,  and  Jdtn 
X  16  compared  with  Eiek.  xxxiv.  S3,  33,  may  be  referred 
lo  Both  directly,  however,  and  also  through  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse^  his  influence  iqwn  Christian  thought, 
ud  especially  iq>on  Chrietian  eschatol<^,  haa  been  con- 
liderable. 

tiUratun.~¥or  the  sndcnt,  media t»1,  end  nriitr  modem  com- 
■enUrin,  BM  Cupiow  and  othw  mat*  vt  intindaeti«L  Tho 
most  Inpsrtaat  works  gf  rtmt  dsts  an  Hum  of  Einl^  ZH4 
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PropiuUn  iet nVen  Bat^a,  vel  it  Snd.  ei,  1S88,  Eb^  tr.  H7T: 
Hftvcrmck,  CommtnUtr  u.  d.  J^rojA  Exechiel,  1813;  Hitiijc,  h. 
J^yk.  Sur/atl,  WJ  ;  F&irbaim,  Rtyontun  ofHuH^of  LvkiA, 
1B5J  ;  Klicfoth,  D,  Bxich  Kvxhxtl*,  1663 ;  HeRjr>l(  iiLei^  h 
Wtmo^VMi^d.  TV.  Ak*k/(,  1867 ;  Keil,  D  Pnpk.  Jiicchitl,  \Ui 
Th4  Sptakn'i  Commttdary,  toL  Ti,1876  8m  aUo  £wild>  Gt- 
tchchtt  d.  V.  Imt.,  it.  18  tf ,  Kucnen,  Codaduntt  tan  Jtriu!.  toL 
U.,  snd  Pro/Utn  m  I^/cCu,  1876,  Eng.  tr.  1877  ;  Schndtr. 
MticI*  "Ezekiel"  in  -Sckenkel'i  Sibat-LexxoM  ^  Duhm,  Int 
Tluelome  dsr  ProphiUn,  187S.  On  the  ertUc&l  qnntions  we  Znu 
OUUadinuUidu  KortrOffe.  p.  167-299.  tod  OaaunneiU  Sckn/- 
In,  lS7Si  GtlS.J).  gtKkiehtlie}uBue?vtTiUa  A.  S.  ISeC  ;  KneDen.ia 
TJUot.  Tydichri/ttorSt^  1870;  CoIcdso,  Tht  PnUateueA  andBoA 
extiotiiud,  part  li.,  1872  \  Klostennanii  oi 
"Esakial"  inibtStiulun  u  KntttemtorlWJ.  The  EDgli^radfi 
msy  b«  referred  to  Tk«  £ofy  £Mt  viUh  carina  ri»dtnnjt  ar.i 
nadi%g$t  London,  1876.  BanKn's  StMmHr  mil  aI>o  be  fbnnd 
hmM  by  tha  ordinuj  reader  of  Garman .  (J.  &  SL  | 

EZRA  (KTTf  If.,  help;  "E^Vas;  Emlrtu),  the  famoci 
scribe,  was  a  priest  of  the  tine  of  Zadok.  According  le 
the  genealogy  given  in  Eva  vii.  1-6,  his  father's  name  vji 
JSenUah.  If  we  identify  this  Seraiah  with  the  person  men- 
tioned in  &ra  il  3,  xii  1,  then  the  Earn  who  is  tht 
aubject  of  the  fweaent  article  may  well  be  identiGed,  as  liu 
bean  dona  by  Uiehaalis  and  othNs,  with  the  Ecra  named 
in  the  last^notad  testa ;  and  in  tbie  ease  he  mast  have  bees 
a  very  old  man  evea  at  tiie  beginning  of  that  public  work 
with  which  hia  name  is  chiefly  assndated.  Bat  a  earefnl 
CMuparison  of  the  geneak^  in  1  Ch.  vi  4-16  with  that  ia 
Em  viL  leads  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  tlu  latter  hu 
moat  iwobably  been  abridged,  so  ftir  aa  the  mon  immediate 
and  less  eminent  anoeston  of  our  Enu  are  omecraed. 
Th^  are  ondtted  piobaUy  becana^  though  doaaty  con- 
nected with  Joahua.the  am  of  Joaadak,  thqr  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  permission,  granted  by  C^nis,  to  rtura 
to  Janualem  in  636.  They  do  not  aeam  on  that  aoeoan^ 
however,  to  have  loat  much,  if  any,  of  the  aocial  iofinence 
to  whieh  their  high  rank  in  the  prieathood  entitled  them. 
Joaephua  tolls  us,  smuewhat  mystenonaly,  that  Ena  hima^ 
waa  high-priest  of  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Babylon.  Ba 
thia  aa  it  may,  we  know  that  when  he  first  appean  ia 
hiatory,  in  the  aarenth  year  id  Artazarxea  Luigimanas 
(468  B.cX  he  b  already  a  man  of  great  learning,  ual,  and 
authority,  ciijoyiDg  the  cmfidence,  sot  only  ci  hu  ova 
compatriots,  but  abo  of  the  FersiaB  king.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  ahonld  ao  impnfeetly  know  what  wu 
the  true  condition  ttf  the  Jews  in  Babylon  dnnng  the 
years  that  immediately  followed  the  dose  of  the  **  exile.'' 
We  have  various  indiostion^  howarar,  that  many  of  them 
devoted  thamaelvaa  to  the  study  of  the  writtan  Uw,  kept 
up  friendly  intareonraevrith  their  eompateiota  la  Jvusshs^ 
regularly  sent  free-will  offbrings  to  the  temple  there  (lUis 
Ad  Coiaai,  lOlS),  and  made  occasional  piljrimagaa  tiutkcr 
(Zech.  vL  »X  In  Judea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fifty^q^t 
years  between  616  and  468,  which  are  passed  over  in 
silracs  in  the  histtny,  do  not  seem  to  Iwva  been  swa 
prosperous  than  the  twenty  preceding  years  of  which  tbe 
record  haa  been  preserved.  Whether  influenced  by  ns- 
favourabla  rsporta  of  tbe  condition  of  affairs  at  Jen- 
aalem,  or  proceedmg  upon  knowledge  penonally  obtained 
in  some  previous  visiC  Ezra,  who  b^  **  boen  dircctug 
his  heart  to  aeek  tlie  law  of  tlie  Lord,  and  to  do  and 
to  teach  in  leraal  atatutea  and  judgments,"  aaked  and  re- 
ceived in  tlte  above<menti(nied  year  tlie  wjtX  authority  to 
make  anofficial  visit  to  Judea.  Frun  the  terms  <tf  his  cent- 
mission,  which  are  given  in  Ezra  vii.  13-26,  wo  learn  thtt 
very  ocmsidenble  powen  and  privileges  were  at  that  tin* 
conferred  upon  him.  On  the  firat  day  of  the  firat  month  d 
the  Jewish  year  he  act  out  w  hia  wea^rard  journey,  Mnyisg 
with  him  many  valuable  offeringund  accompanied  acne 

1600  of  hia  fellow-cowtirniWv  ©ijv^^f  ^^i*^^ 
wu  made  at  **  the  river  of  .Uava,*^  loeAity  which  hsi 
aot  been  identified  u  yf<t  (it  is  caUad  nmas  in  1  fisdrd 
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Till         and  here  U  wu  foaad  that  do  LsTites  bad 
joined  tiie  expedition.    A  meiBage  was  accordinglj  seat  to 
a  place  (dov  unknown)  called  Caaiphia,  where  a  large  cdIodj 
of  them  had  settled,  iarittng  their  assistaace,  A  considerable 
number  of  Levitea  were  thus  induced  to  join  the  party.  A 
fast  was  thereafter  appointed,  the  sacred  treasures  were 
■olemnlj  entrusted  to  the  -keeping  of  tweUe  priests  end 
twelve  Lerites  (see  Bertheaa  on  Ezra  viiL  24),  and,  deliber- 
ately dispensing  with  the  usual  military  escort,  the  cataTan 
set  out  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  first  month,  arriving  in 
Jamsalem  on  the  first  of  the  fifth.    Here,  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation  which   he  had  been  commissioned  to 
make,  Ezra  very  soon  found  a  field  for  hit  reforming  acti- 
vities,   fie  learned  that  the  population  generally,  priests, 
Levitea,  and  rulers  not  excepted,  bad  been  intermariyiug 
with  the  surrounding  peoples  to  an  extent  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  subversion  of   the  true  religion,  and 
the  obliteration  of  the  Jewish  nationatity.    The  unex- 
pected discovery  filled  him  with  amaeement  and  shame. 
8oon  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  him, 
and,  with  Shechoniab  for  spokesman,  aasnred  him  .that 
the  people  at  large  were  willing  to  dianuas  their  foreign 
wives  with  their  children,  if  only  he  would  take  in  hand 
the  direction  of  the  matter.    With  all  convenient  speed 
a  solemn  assembly  of  aU  Jadah  and  Jernsalem  was  then 
convened,  at  which,  after  Etra  had  pointed  ont  to  the 
people  their  transgressioos,  it  was  agreed,  with  only  a  few 
dissentient  voices  (Ezra  x.  16,  where  for  "were  employed  in" 
read  "  stood  np  againat "),  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  and  decide  on  all  the  cases  of  mixed  marriage.  This 
committee  had  finished  ita  work  by  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  when  a  complete  list  was  drawn  up  of  those 
who  had  "  taken  strange  wives "  and  now  pledged  them- 
selves to  put  them  away.   Thus  far  the  Scripture  narrative 
has  carried  us  j  but  at  this  point,  after  detailing  the  events 
of  precisely  one  year  of  Ezra's  pablie  life,  it  abruptly 
breaks  off;  nor  do  we  read  of  him  again  for  the  next 
thirteen  years.    Modem  writers  are  by  no  meant  at  one  in 
the  conjectures  they  make  aa  to  what  occurred  during  the 
interval.    Ewsld  thinks  that  he  remained  in  Jerusalem 
daring  all  the  intervening  time  ;  others  (auch  as  Kuenen) 
are  of  the  opinion  that  ht  very  soon  left  the  city,  and  that 
during  hia  absence  occurred  those  relapses  and  disasters 
viiich  'frere-th»-occaaion  of  Hit  subsequent  activitiee,  and 
also  of  those  of  Nehemiah    Hitzig  thinks  that  he  never  re- 
appeared at  all,  and  corrects  Nehemiah  accordingly.  Ac- 
cording to  the  existing  text,  in  the  twentieth  {twenty-first  1) 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
we  find  him  "  in  the  open  space  that  was  before  the  water- 
gate,"  solemnly  reading,  by  publis  request,  in  the  hearing 
of  mXl  the  people,  the  "  book  of  the  law  of  Moses.'*  One  of 
the  immediate  effects  of  this  fresh  publication  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  that  straightwaj  the  feast  of  tabemadea  was 
observed  as  it  had  not  besn  "  since  the  days  of  Joshua  the 
son  of  Ifua;*  and  vary  soon  afterwards  a  solemn  fast  was 
proclaimed,  during  whidi  a  written  ooTeoant  was  drawn  up 
aod  confirmed  by  all  the  people^  with  Nehemiah  at  their 
heul,  by  which  thtj  beoama  bound  "  to  walk  in  Qod^  law 
which  was  giran  by  Moses  the  servant  of  Ood,"  special 
promioenee  being  giT«n  to  the  following  points, — separation 
from  the  peopb  of  the  land,  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  day  and  the  sabbaUo  year,  punctual  payment  <^ 
tbe  third  ptft  ftf  a  shekel  for  tha  service  of  the  templa,  of 
tha  first  fruits  Tor  the  [viests,  and  oi  the  tithes  for  Uia 
I^-vitas.    Attd  now,  ones  mor^  after  a  second  period  of 
pul>Ue  activity,  which  in  this  ease  seems  to  have  lasted  for 

>  Bit,  tnoioDtlr  called  Ilii  or  Ihi-da-Kin,  "  th»  vell-kDomi  t^ot 
wli«r«  osravatM  niak*  thalr  plunge  istoth*  ilntrt,"  bu  bveo  (uggMtcd. 
et«Bl«T,  ZtetuM  m  Jnoiik  Church,  UL  lit.  Bee  p.  S70  of  ths  jfn- 
•eut  Toiomt  (art.  EuruBATEs). 


little  mora  than  a  month,  the  nsme  of  Ezra  abruptly 
diuppears  from  the  Scripture  narrative.  We  have  no 
authentic  information  from  any  source  at  to  tlie  events  of 
his  subsequent  life,  or  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  bis  death.  According  to  Joaephus,  "  he  died  an  old  man, 
and  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusalem  ; " 
but  several  palpable  blunders  with  reference  to  Ezra  in 
other  parts  of  this  histonsn's  narrative  warn  us  to  be 
cautious  in  receiving  this  statemenL  Other  traditions 
relate  that  he  died  in  Babylon,  or  at  Zamzun>u  on  the 
Tigris,  while  on  a  journey  frum  Jerusalem  to  Suso.  Ac- 
cordiug  to  the  best  texts  of  the  i^pncryphal  work  known  to 
English  readers  a&  2  Esdras,  he  did  not  die  at  all,  but  was 
translated  (xiv.  49). 

Tradition  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  itself  also  in  the 
account  it  gives  of  Ezra's  relation  to  the  Pentateuch.  At 
one  time  it  speaks  of  him  as  a  mere  copyist  or  transcriber  y 
at  another  time  it  speaks  of  htm  as  a  voluminous  author,  a 
prophet,  an  independent  legislator.  Modem  criticism  in 
like  manner  has  not  as  yet  reached  a  u&animons  finding  on 
the  position  occupied  by  him  with  reference  to  previous  oral 
and  written  enactments.  While  Ewald,  on  the  one  hand, 
maintains  that  the  last  editor  of  the  Pentateuch  lived  when 
the  kingdom  o7  Judsh  was  still  standing,  Qraf  and 
Kuenen,  on  the  other  hand,  assign  to  Ezra  a  very  large 
share  in  the  production  of  that  law-book  aa  we  now  hare  ik 
Between  the  tttO  extremes  there  is  room  for  an  inter' 
mediate  view,  akin  to  that  of  ecclesiastical  tndition,  which, 
without  determining  tbe  extent  of  Ezra's  work,  admits  that, 
having  before  .him  an  earlier  work,  he  added  and  perhaps 
also  ^tered  tome  things  in  an  editorial  capacity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Ezra  wat  sncceasf  nl  in  at  least 
giving  to  the  law  as  written  a  prominence  and  an  inflnenea 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  Under  him  it  became 
the  exclusive  rule  of  public  and  private  life  in  a  way  that 
had  never  before  been  known.  The  rise  of  the  order  of 
"  scribes,"  that  is,  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  know  the 
law,  to  interpret  it,  and  **  make  a  hedge  "  round  it,  can  be 
traced  directly  to  him.  If  he  thus  was  in  a  sense  ths 
founder  of  that  pharisaism  which  in  later  ages  degenerated 
into  the  well-known  forma  which  were  so  abhorrent  to  Christ 
and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  synagogue  services, — those 
aasemblies  throughout  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  land  in 
which  the  written  word  was  weekly  read  and  expounded 
with  praise  and  prayer, — are  most  probably  to  be  traced  to 
his  influence.  The  synagogue  worriiip  passed  directly  OTor 
from  Judaism  into  the  Christian  church;  and  in  this  way 
Ezra,  so  far  as  he  originated  it,  has  exercised  an  inoakol- 
able  influence  on  the. religions  culture  of  the  race. 

For  muoh  TaluUe  inf<raBMtion  oa  th«  life  sad  times  of  Eira, 
sod  also  for  lafneMM  to  tiu  oldw  tnthoritMi,  the  historitt  ta 
lanel  bj  Ewald,  Hitsig,  Jeit,  Herrfeld,  OrMti,  sod  Knenan  may 
be  coniolted.  Sm  also  Btauley*s  Ztctum  on  tJu  Bitlory  ^  tKt 
Jtwiah  Ohurek,  voL  UL  (J.  B.  BL) 

EZBA  Aim  KEHEMIAH,  Boou  or.  Tb»  two  canoni. 
cat  books  anUtled  Ezra  and  Kehenuah  in  our  English 
Bibles  eotrespfmd  to  the  1  and  3  Esdras  ci  the  Yulgat^ 
to  the  3  Esdras  and  Nehemiah  of  the  LXZ.,  and  to  the 
Em  and  Nehemiah  of  the  Maasoretio  text  Though  for 
many  centuries  they  hare  thus  been  treated  as  s^arate 
compositions,  we  hare  abundant  evidence  that  they  ware 
anciently  re^trded  as  forming  but  ons  book.  Tlius,  Origan 
(Euseb.,  H.  S.f  ri  25),  expressly  enumerating  the  twen^ 
two  books  of  the  old  covenant  aa  acknowledged  bj  the 
Jews  and  accepted  by  the  Christian  church,  gives  as  osa  of 
them  lElo^pat  wpwros  km  Btvrtpot  hf  h\J]^fia.  Mflito  of 
Sardis  (Eusek,  S.  iv.  U|^^m^<ro^W  the 
book  of  Esdras  only.  So  eJso  the  Taimttd(in  Ifa& ouMru, 
14, 2),  nor  can  it  be  lupposad  that  Josaphus  iaUasuwnan^ 
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tuMi  {0.  Ap.  L  8)  Teebmed  Nehemuh  u  apart  from  Em. 
Borne  of  the  eldest  oopiet  of  the  LXX.  make  no  diTiaiun 
b^wwn  2  Eadru  and  Kehemiah;  and  that  the  Masaoretea 
themselres  recognized  no  real  aeparation  is  ahown  bj  Uinr 
epicriais  on  Nehemiah. 

If  the  ertemal  oTidence  for  the  nnitj  lA  the  book  of  Eara- 
Kehemiah  is  strong  the  internal  evidence  is  decisir^  As 
the  result  of  long^ntiniwd  carefal  ezrjnination,  modern 
eritioism,  with  practical  ttoaoimitj  (H&reniiek  and  Keil  are 
hardl7  exceptions),  has  reached  the  ooDoladon  that  Eara 
and  Nehemiah,  ao  far  from  being  eeparate  compositions, 
together  constitate  hut  a  section  of  a  larger  lustoncal  work, 
the  origin,  anthotship,  and  plan  of  which  hare  alreadj  been 
discossed  in  the  article  Ceboniolb,  to  which  the  rMder  is 
referred.  ComparatiTelj  little  remains  to  be  said  here  on 
the  special  qaestiona  that  arise  in  connexion  with  the  Esra- 
Nebomiah  portion  of  the  work. 

OontwU, — Beanming  the  abntptly  broken  off  narratire 
of  Chronicles,  the  first  six  chapters  of  Ears  relate  how, 
in  the  first  year  of  Cjrms  king  of  Persia  (637-6), 
Zembbabel  (called  Shsahhauar  in  chap,  i),  along  wiUi 
Joshoa  aad  some  60,000  others  who  are  enumerated  acoord- 
ing  to  thur  families,  returned  to  Jeruaalem,  set  up  the  altar 
vt  bumt-offering  there,  and  in  face  of  manjr  diffienltiea  and 
diflcooragMiMnts  sooeeeded  in  rebuilding  tiie  temple,  which 
was  finaUy  dedioated  in  the  ai^th  year  «[  Darius  Hystaspis 
(616).  An  interral  of  fifty-eight  years  is  then  passed  otot 
vtk  rflence.  The  next  ohaptara  (Bsra  m-x.)  tell  (rf  Esra's 
missiMi  to  Jerosalem  in  168,  aad  the  dissolution  of  the 
heathsn  marriages  thera  the  one  resalt  of  a  puiod  of  eight 
numthi^  aetintj.  Another  Uaak  of  dtirteea  jeus  ooenra  in 
the  history.  Then  we  read  QlTeh.  i  I-tU.  73a)  of 
Nehemiah'a  expedition  to  Jemsalam,  vl  tii*  diffieoltiai  he 
•oeonntered  on  his  anriTal  Awe  (446-4),  and  how, 
notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of  the  Samaritans,  the 
baUding  of  the  waUa  was  saacessfnll/  eompleted  in  fifty4wo 
daya.  The  list  U  thoaa  who  had  retvnied  under  Zembbabd 
ia  giren  as  in  Esra,  ehap^  tL  Hie  aanattTe  then  goea  on 
to  relate  (Neh.  tiL  19^^  39)  how  in  the  same  year  the 
law  of  UosM  was  anew  promulgated  by  Ears,  being 
aolamnly  read  hinin  tha  preaenoe  of  a  national  assembly ; 
liow  the  Isist  of  the  tabamaelea  waa  then  obaerfed  with  a 
atmtnesB  that  had  been  unknown  sinoe  0ie  days  of  Joshua 
the  son  of  ITun ;  Midliow  a  written  eorenant  was  drawn  np 
and  dgnad  by  whfdt  the  people  plUged  themsalTes  to 
ob^tfre  the  whole  law.  Attar  some  geneakgias  and  other 
lisj  ban  been  i^rm  (Nah.  H-^IL  M),  we  next  hare  an 
auonntof  thacemnooial  whiA  took  plaoe  at  the  dedication 
of  the  walls  (410) ;  also  further  partieulais  of  arrangements 
for  due  support  of  the  templa-WMship^  aad  <^  ateps  taken 
for  tha  exuasion  of  alisns  from  Ae  ooagragatilon  of  luaeL 
Finally,  after  an  iataml  of  not  lass  thu  ^rdre  yaars,  we 
read  of  a  aeoond  visit  Ksbemiah  to  Jerasalem  0>robably 
in  4S3),  This  ridt  was  the  oooaston  of  renewed  ^orts  to- 
warda  religions  sod  sooial  ztformadon.  Special  mention  is 
mads  of  a  eoDiaion  withBiashib  the  hi^-^eat^  aad  also  wiUt 
Jtnada  hie  son,  whioh  rssalted  in  the  axpnUoa  of  the  latter. 

.iiiAenAi;a— The  abstract  gtvea  abore  shows  Tery 
dearly  that  Ena-Nehemiah  aaanot  elidm  to  be  a  eontionouB 
ehnniele  of  all  the  impurtant  erenta  of  tite  110  yean  of 
Jewish  history  onr  whi^  it  extends  Indeed,  of  the  110 
yeara  only  aome  twenty  are  referred  to  at  alL  This  want 
of  eoatianity  cannot  be  attributed  to  lack  of  materials ;  but 
rather  to  Ae  spedfio  purpose  by  which  the  author  was 

S'ded  in  the  sdeetion  (tf  his  facta.  That  purpose  manir 
lly  was  to  f&n  an  aeeonnt  of  the  pn^ress  of  the  restored 
theoeapy  in  Jnilah  and  Jamsalem,  particularly  in  what  re* 
lated  to  the  temple,  aad  to  the  share  of  the  priesU  and 
Levites  in  the  temple- worship.  The  striking  .literary 
pecaUoritiea  vhieh  are  here  displayed  in  all  that  is  not 
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merely  copied  Troai  Mnier  cfoeumaat^  aul  mn  in  lb* 
manner  in  which  these  documents  themaelTea  are  hsadki, 
all  indicate  one  and  the  same  author  for  Chronicles  saj 
for  Esra-Nehemiah. 

8oure9». — It  liee  open  to  the  moat  superfirial  (Aaerrstiia 
that  the  wwk  of  the  Chronicler  is  a  eon^ilntkni  derirtd 
from  BMuy  aonroab  ^le  aathorities  for  thia  portion  at 
it  may  be  classified  aa  fc^ows  :  (1)  Statiatica  dwived  fnc 
«Bcial  recorda.  The  list  eoataiaed  in  Eira  iL,  aad  repeald 
with  aome  variations  in  Neh.  vii.,  may  be  taken  ss  t 
spedmen.  It  waa  already  in  Nehemiah'a  day  (Nek 
Tii  6).  The  author  mentions  abo  a  book  of  drooicji 
IHM  kqjffdmlmt  Neh.  xiL  33),  from  which  the  inforatsttco 
in  Neh.  xiL  1-36  was  derived.  Neh.  xi.  3-36  and  1  Ct 
ix.  S-S3  are  also  probably  drawn  frua  aeommon  aoarce  d 
aa  official  character.  (2)  A  history  of  the  building  of  tb 
temple  and  <tf  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome,  wrllte 
in  Cbaldeei  Thia  histwy  seems  to  have  famished  tiu 
section  Ezra  v.  1-vl  18,  and  alao  to  have  been 
source  of  the  document  given  ia  Esra  iv.  8-391  (3)  Ens'! 
personal  memoirsi  Theee  have  been  directiy  transcribed  is 
Esra  vii  37-4X.  Iff ;  and  they  have  been  drawn  vpon  fu 
Esra  vii  l-ll,  for  ch^t.  x.,  and  alao  for  Neh.  viL  73&-X. 
(1)  Nehemiah'a  personsl  memoin,  Thmt  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  in  NeL  i  1^.  S,  xL  1,  3^  xJi.  31-42, 
xiii  4-30,  and  they  have  bean  oomUned  with  those  of  Ezrt 
in  Neh.  vH  78&-K 

Date. — In  the  article  CHBomcLxa  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  geaealogtss  there  ^van  (1  Ch.  iii  19  a;.),  when  fairly 
inteipreted,  mast  be  taken  as  reckoning  the  deeemdaats  of 
Zerabbahal  to  six  gsnsratims,  thna  bringinff  the  histoiy 
down  to  near  the  doee  of  the  Fftraiaa  moiianuy.  In  Eua- 
Ndiemiah  all  Ae  indications  irf  data  iriiidi  are  given  go  to 
aupport  the  sanw  oonclasion.  Neh.  xil  11,  33  brings  the 
list  <tf  high-prisata  dowa  to  Jaddna,  the  eontemporaiy  of 
Alexander  the  Great  In  veraa  SS  there  ia  a  reference,  more- 
over, to  Datias  Codomannas^  the  oroonent  ^  Alezandet. 
The  kings  of  Penia  are  thronghonl  aJlnded  to  in  a  manou 
which  is  fitted  to  snggsst  tut  tha  FMiian  empire  had 
already  passed  away.  Esra  and  Nehendah  OwmselTea  are 
OGoasioiMlty  spokaa  of,  not  as  etrntoDporariei^  bat  sa 
vanished  heroes  lA  the  vanaraUe  past  (sa^  for  example^ 
Neh.  xiL  S6, 47).  Bat  the  same  data  whitA  forbid  na  to  fix 
a  date  for  Em-Nshoniah  earlier  thaa  360  Ka,  manifest^ 
ahn  forbid  the  condnsion  of  Spinoa  {TraeL  TkeaL  I^it, 
X.  38)  who  pkeed  the  work  later  than  the  Haecabees. 

CreAUf^.— The  doubts  raised  hj  Graf  and  others  with 
referenoe  to  the  historical  valae  d  the  earlier  portion  ef  the 
work  of  the  Chnniderdonot  extend  to  the  Xdm-Kehcnish 
aeotim.  Thera  is  general  oonenrreaoa  in  the  convidiaB 
that  the  ■onrees  he  had  access  to  fsSlj  gaarantee  the 
trastworthineas  of  his  narrative.  A  qnsstion  has,  iodeed, 
been  lalssd  as  to  flu  maasore  of  sagacify  he  haa  shown  in 
his  employment  of  aome  of  tiie  matoials  he  had  at  his  dit 
posal,  Bwthean  and  others  believing  (in  oppoeition  tc 
Ewald^  Hui  he  haa  inappropriatdy  introdncad  into  the 
narrative  of  Earn  iv.  certain  docamenis  whidi  really  refw 
to  the  later  period  of  NehemiaK 

The  textof  Exra-Neh«niahhasreac3ied  ns  in  asomewhst 
Impnie  state;  Great  caution  reqnires  to  be  exercised, 
espedalty  aa  regards  the  nmnerals  and  proper  names.  Some 
help  may  be  got  from  the  LXX  tauulator,  who  has  beei 
faithfully  literal  **  almost  to  unintenigibitity." 

ZttfMten.— Ia  iddhian  to  th«  wo-ka  nftrnd  to  UDdcr  CsiO' 
KicLss,  thfl  followiog  m»  b*  «ninilt*d ;— Ziau,  OeUemlitiuttidu 
Fuirat$  (18S3)  p.  19  tq.;  Berthaui'e  sdmirsble  eomssaituj  ia  tbt 
^Mgditdut  JToMlftvcA  (l«e2) ;  Us  srliele  "  CknaA  "  ia  Schenk 

pddis  :  Ntnlitwch  on  "  Eira  "  tn  th<  «uni  work ;  E«fl,  CemmnUv 
(Kuitltc.  1873);  Sehnltx,  in  Unge'i5iW«wr*{187»;  Eng.  tr.  1877); 
}U«Uiii9a  in  the  ^takn't  Comsmdarji,  toL  iii.       (j,  a.  VL.) 
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FwiM  the  nxth  latter  oi  the  primitiTe  Greek  alphabet 
It'iepreeented  the  eoond  of  our  W,  a  ■oft  kbiol 
Bat  that  suond  was  napleaaant  to  the  Qretk  ear,  and  it  began 
to  fall  ont  of  nse  at  an  early  time  in  all  parte  of  Hellas ;  it 
disappeared  moat  completely  in  tbe  L)nie  and  in  the  cognate 
Attic  dialect ;  it  snrrived  longer  in  the  .£olic  and  the 
Doric,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  symbol  F  may  have 
been  mitten  in  these  dialects  after  the  sound  it  represented 
had  perished.  The  grammarians  in  dealing  with  this 
extinct  Utter  gare  it  the  name  "digamma"  from  the  shape 
pf  the  qmbol,  i.€.,  a  gamma  (T)  vith  a  second  horizontal 
strcksir  «nd  they  added  the  name  "  .£olie  "  from  a  mistaken 
Impression  that  it  lingered  longer  in  that  dialect  than  in  the 
Doric  It  was  from  the  Doric  of  Cnma,  as  has  been  already 
said  (see  ALraABrr),  that  the  Latins  derived  the  symbols  of 
their  alphabetj  and  F  with  the  others.  Bnt  though  the 
Latin  langnage  contained  the  sound  u,  it  did  not  seem 
necsssary  to  hare  a  special  symbol  to  distinguish  it  from 
tlw  Towsl  «  ;  end  F  was  need  to  express  qaite  a  difTerent 
Bonnd,  one  which  the  Greek  did  r-jt  possess.  This  was 
probably  the  same  sonnd  which  the  letter  still  denotes  with 
US— the  hard  labio-dental  fto  which  T  is  the  comeponding 
soft  ^ooad)  produced  by  pressing  the  upper  teeth  on  the 
lower  Hi^  «d  then  letting  the  breath  escape  laterally  or 
through  the  interstiesa  of  the  teeth— veiy  much,  as  Qnintilian 
says  in  his  amnnng  description  of  the  Latin  sound  (xii.  10, 
39),  which  "pme  non  hnmana  Tooe^  rel  omnino  non  voce, 
pouns  inter  diaorimina  dentium  efflanda  est"  It  was  quite 
^tineffrom  |nI— ^  distinction  which  we  hare  sacrificed; 
ph  was  a  p  followed  by  a  slight  Imttih,  not  qnite  so  strong 
as  ia  "  npheave;'*  bnt  tm?  similar ;  and  it  expressed  in 
Latin  the  sonnd  of  the  Greek  ^  Hie  Greeks  found  the 
Latin /a' difficult  aoand— 'inneh  as  the  Germans  find  the 
Englidi  A —  and  we  find  CSeero  knghing  at  a  Greek  witness 
becMiBe  "he  eovid  not  prononnoa  t^  first  letter  of  **  Fnn- 
dsidu^"  which  he  doubtlsas  called  "  F-hundanins."  The 
emperor  Clandios  has  the  credit  of  endeaTouring  to  improve 
the  Roman  qnten  of  spelling  by  filling  np  of  some  ot  the 
defects  of  the  alphabet  ^ns,  he  prc^ieed  to  nse  an 
inverted  F  {£)  to  denote  the  corresponding  soft  consonant 
(Y)  which,  as  we  have  said  above,  had  no  qteeial  symbol  in 
the  Bonuut  alphabet  '  Thns  ia  iaecriptions  <rf  Us  reign  we 
6nd  dOlIHUS,  lOlI,  &c  Bnt  this  improvement  did  not 
lour  inrrive  its  anthor. 

FABEB,  Bun.  (1030-1676),  a  German  sahoolmsster  and 
theolo^an,  was  bom  at  Bonn  in  Lower  Loaatia  in  1630. 
After  starring  at  the  nniverrity  of  Wittmber^  which  at 
that  time  ms  under  the  direction  of  Helsaditbon,  ha  chose 
the  profeeaion  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  became  reetn  ctf  the 
school  at  Kordhausen,  whence  he  went  sneeeesively  to 
Twnstad^  Uagdebnrj^  and  Qoedlinburg.  Bis  religions 
onions  led  to  his  being  removed  from  his  ofitee  in  the 
last-named  place  ia  1670,  hot  a  ahMt  time  afterwards  he 
ree^ved  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  beeome  master 
the  Saths'^ymnadum  at  Erfor^  where  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1576.  Faber  was  a  strong  Lutheran,  and 
translated  the  first  36'  chapters  of  Luther's  commentary  on 
aenssis,"and  in  varioua  otner  ways  asalonsly  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  spread  dd  Latheran  o|dniona  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  first  four  of  the  UagdJb%rg  Cmturiu. 
He  is,  however,  best  known  by  his  TAmavnu  XnidtUonu 
SeMaitica,  a  work  which  for  many  yean  ntained  a-  high 
place  in  Germany  as  a  scholastic  mannaL  It  was  origin- 
al^ pnbluhed  in  1671,  and  the  last  edition,  edited  and 
iinpcoTvif  ia  Leicb,  ajipeared  in  1749. 


FABER,  CxoLii.  BSBt.  TOV  (1797-1677),  the  grest 
woman-novelist  of  Spain,  better  known  by  her  masculine 
peeudonym  of  Feman  CabaUero,  was  bom  at  Merges, 
Osnton  de  Yand,  in  1797,  her  parents  being  then  on  a  tonr 
through  Bwitserland.  Her  father,  Johann  Kikolss  Bohl 
von  Faber,  the  son  of  a  Hamburg  merchant,  had  removed 
early  in  life  to  Cadis,  prospered  in  business,  professed  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  married  DoQa  Francieea  de  larrea,  a 
member  of  the  Spanish  aristocracy.  Cecilia  received  a  con- 
sidenble  part  of  her  education  in  Germany  at  QOrslownear 
Schwerin,  where  her  father  had  an  estate ;  and  here,  besides 
other  accomplishments,  including  a  complete  mastery  of 
German  and  Spanish,  she  aoqnlred  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  Italian.  -  In  18IS  she  returned 
td  Cadif,  and  in  the  following  year  became  the  wife  of 
Captain  Flanells,  whom  she  accompanied  to  America,  when 
she  seems  to  have  spent  some  years  of  married  life.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  she  was  married  to 
the  Marques  de  Aino  Hermoso,  and  in  virtue  of  her  exalted 
station  freqoenU'  attended  the  court  (rf  Madrid,  where  ahe 
was  much  admired  for  her  beauty,  vivacity,  and  wit  la 
1837,  having,  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  (18SB),  been 
again  left  a  widow,  she  gave  her  hand  to  BtHot  de  Arrom, 
a  member  of  the  bar.  This  nnioa  appean  to  hare  been 
productive  of  little  happiness,  and  when  hee  husband 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Spanish  consul  abroad,  aha 
decided  to  remain  alone  in  SevUK  It  is  to  the  trials  and 
disappointments  that  came  upon  her  in  tiie  later  jaan  of 
her  life  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  fssciaating  works 
of  this  distinguished  writer,  who  seems  to  have  been  driven 
to  authonhip  leas  by  any  imperious  literary  instinet  than 
by  the  necessity  she  felt  for  some  anodyne  agauut  warow. 
Rarely  doee  it  happen  that  literary  genina  and  as  she 
poesessed  lies  dormant  for  so  I<mg  a  timc^  nagnesaed  by 
the  worid,  hardly  suspected  even  by  its  owner.  As  early 
as  1838,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  slu  had  eommitlad  to  writ* 
ieg,  in  ^e  form  of  a  novel,  a  tale  of  peasant  Ufe^  whidi  ahe 
had  heard  {voeatcalfy  told  under  the  uiTe  trees  at  the  viDige 
of  Dos  Hennanaa,  in  the  ncighbonriiood  iA  Seville,  Imt 
singnlaily  enough,  she  had  ptwerred  to  make  ose  of  tiio 
Qerman  umgoage,  and  doce  not  appear  to  have  contemidBted 
pablicatioiL  ^though  Washington  Irving^  in  the  eonrse 
of  one  itf  hia  visits  to  Spain,  had  seen  and  pnised  the 
manuserip^  and  had  encouraged  the  writer  to  cultivate 
literature,  and  especially  Spanish  litemtnre,  as  a  serious 
punnit,  it  was  not  till  many  yean  afterwards  Aat  this  first 
effort,  ta  FamSia  dt  Aivareda,  was  presented  to  the  pnblw ; 
nor  was  it  till  after  her  fiftieth  year  had  been  passed  thst 
she  appeared  as  an  author  at  al^  and  even  thni  only  under 
au  assumed  nam&  Her  flnt,  and  -in  some  respects  her 
best,  publication.  La  &a¥iata  (The  SeapGnll),  was  originally 
printed  in  short  daily  instalments  in  the  pages  of  a  Madrid 
newspaper  in  1849.  It  net  with  hi^  appreciation  in 
the  capita,  and  was  aecordinj^y  fdlowed  at  brief  intamls 
by  £lia,  CltvMnda,  La  Familia  tUAlmreda,  Una  m  Oira, 
Simon  VtrtU,  and  other  Cuadrot  dt  eottumbre$  pvpiJartt 
(pictures  of  popular  life).  Slowly  but  surely  tilie  wnks 
of  the  new  writer  found  their  way  all  orar  the  peninsnla, 
and  gndnally  wen  translated  into  FntuHi  and  Oeroian, 
until  within  ten  yean  she  had  achieved  a  Enropesa  repu- 
tation, A  collected  edition  <rf  her  wuks  in  IS  Tehunes 
was  issu^  from  the  royal  printing  Ji^ess  at'  lladrid  in 
1859,  and  about  the  >ung|l|^f^d|«(ra^ii)r^0^ 
ment  u  govemau  to  the  YoyaTcttiJ^n.  £«UiT86S  to 
1868  she  oecnpied  rooiu:^  in  the  pa1.ir;o  of  the  Alcasar,-- 
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tbs  Hampton  Cotut  of  Berille.  At  the  reTolutioa  of  1868 
■kenmoTed  to  priTate  apartmenti  in  tlie  Calle  de  Boi^os; 
and  thongli  vith  adrancing  yean  her  pen  becamo  I«i8 
boay,  she  eontinnad  with  nDimpaind  focoltiM  to  take  a 
kaan  and  kindly,  if  somewhat  needlessly  anxioos,  interest 
in  the  important  erenta  that  were  revcdntioniang  the 
instittttiou  of  her  eonntij.  Among  the  nomerouB  schemes 
ci  baneficsnoe  that  boaied  her,  especially  in  later  life,  was 
..the  pnunotion  of  a  society  for  ue  prerention  of  cruelty 
to  animalsL  She  was  enga^;ed  in  correcting  for  the  press 
the  last  ahaeta  of  a  compil^ion  of  stories,  nursery-rhymes, 
AcL,  fot  the  Bse  of  children  (CwmIo^  Orocuuwa,  Adivi»a»,  y 
JS^raiui  populara  i  infaiaile$)  when  ahe  died  in  her 
Mghtieth  year,  on  Aiml  7,  1877. 

Her  vork^  thongh  numbering  abont  fifty  in  all,  are 
none  of  them  very  luge,  and  she  cannot  be  called  a  roln- 
minoas  wrilw.  They  tdl  bdong  to  tme  comparatiTely  brief 
p«iod  ci  her  long  and  ckeqnend  life ;  and,  if  daiwnfied  at 
all,  can  be  ao  only  by  ttie  appticatioa  ol  some  oompaiatiTely 
utifidal  criterion.  Some  deal  principally  with  tlw  featorea 
of  Andalusian  life  as  it  exists  among  the  labooreis  and 
peasants ;  Knu  d^neala  the  hi^r  phases  of  society ; 
and  in  otiiaiB  "  the  interest  lie^  not  in  the  characters  of  the 
petsom  and  the  descriptaon  of  scenery  and  manners,  but 
in  the  seleetion  ctf  incideBti  which  are  Intended  to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  *  prorarb.'*  VhileaU  are  marked  vf  deep 
and  tender  nv^athy  with  natnre,  by  subtle  and  unerring 
dalineatiOB  «  character,  by  a  quaint  hipnoar  that  ia  new 
fkr  removed  from  pathoa,  and  an  exquisite  power  of 
expression,  it  may  nfely  be  said  tlia^  aa  "  George  Sand  ** 
is  most  delightfu  when  she  loringly  depicts  v»  quiet 
scenes  of  Bern,  the  home  of  hw  youth,  so  Feman  Caballero 
nods  in  her  descriptions  of  the  peasant  life  of  Andalocia, 
Fte^gn  eritira  complain  not  unnaturally  <tf  the  bitter 
ultruDontaue  prejadioe  and  the  exaggerated  StpaHolumo 
which  are  so  needlessly  paraded  in  almost  all  her  works ; 
yet  even  this  peculiarity,  as  imparting  to  these  productions 
of  undoubted  genius  a  unique  eou/ekr  loealtt  ma^  fairly 
enough  be  held  to  enhance  rather  than  diminish  their  Talue 
in  the  eyes  of  the  dispa«ionate  student  of  the  infinitely 
varied  phases  of  human  thought  and  feeling. 

^  Baddcs  tboM  alicftdy  noted,  tha  following  atoriei  m«T  bo  men< 
tioned: — Cutnta  y  Pdalat  populartM  Aniiatuett,  U»  Vcrano  n 
Momat,  Gem  amj^ida  wto  en  to  otra  n'rln,  La  Edrtlia  4t  Vandalia, 
Pobrt  Dolores,  kc  Her  principftl  worki  nay  be  found  in  the 
Coheehn  dt  Auicrt*  H^alMtt,  pabliahed  by  Brockhaa^  Laipaic. 
Hort  of  tham  hara  been  truiaUted  into  French.  La  Oarioto  and 
Xtia  bare  baen  tnnalstod  Into  Eariiali, — the  fonner  by  tha 
Hon'ninble  Anguste  Bethtll  (1867);  £•  FantiHa  d«  jtlvareda, 
under  the  title  of  TTu  OatOt  vtd  (JU  CoOof  in  Spain,  by  Lailjr 
WalUea,  appeared  In  1891,  and  a  a«cond  translation,  hj  tna  Via- 
ooant  Polbnffton,  wu  pabliahed  in  1872.  An  apprrciatiTs  and  able 
••tinute  ot  Feman  Caballero,  with  a  full  analyitis  of  acveral  of  her 
beat  known  worka,  appeared  in  tha  Ediithuryk  Reviev,  July  1681. 

FABER,  Fbsdbrick  Willum  (1814-1863).  a  famous 
hymn  writer  and  theologian,  the  son  of  Thomas  Henry 
Faber,  secretary  to  Dr  Barrington,  bishop  of  Durham,  was 
bim  on  the  28th  of  June  1814,  at  Calverley,  Yorkshire,  of 
which  place  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Fober,  was  vicar. 
He  attended  tht)  grammar  school  of  Bishop  Auckland 
for  a  short  time,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  boyhood  was 
spent  in  Westmoreland;  and  the  lake  scenery  left  an 
indelible  impression  on  his  imagination.  He  afterrards 
went  to  Harrow,  whore  he  remained  until  he  became  a 
student  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1833.  About  the 
beginning  of  1635  he  began  to  reside  at  University  College, 
in  consequence  of  obtaining  a  scholarship  there;  and  in 
1836  he  gained  the  Newdigate  priie  for  a  poem  on  the 
"The  Knights  of  St  John,"  which  elicited  special  praise 
from  Kebla  Among  his  college  friends  were  Dean 
hStimley  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  In  January  1837  lio 
im  electei  fdl-jw  of  Unironity  College.    Mtt.:nwhtlv  \'% 


had  given  up  the  Calvinistic  views  of  his  youth,  tsA 
YiaA  become  en  enthusiastic  admirer  and  follower  of  Joha 
Henry  Xewman.  In  1841  a  travelling  tut«ship  took 
htm  to  the  Contiumt;  aud,  on  his  return,  a  book  appeared 
called  Sight*  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Chvrcha  and  awtnf 
Forei/n  FeopUt,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  dear  friend  the 
poet  Wordsworth.  The  journal  of  his  tamvels  is  beanti- 
f  olty  written,  and  reveals  an  intense  love  of  nature^  and  aa 
almost  Buuthem  ausoeptibility  to  her  eharma.  There  ie  noee 
of  the  inteijectional  piety  which  so  <tften  disfigures  boob  i 
of  travel  written  by  religious  men.  He  accepted  tke 
rectory  of  Elton  in  Hnntingdnishire,  but  soon  after  pro- 
ceeded sgain  to  the  Continent,  with  the  intention  of  stndj^ 
ing  the  methods  foQowed  hf  tiie  Rcnnan  Cathoiie  Gluuch, 
Returning  to  Elton,  he  devoted  himself,  with  great  eancsV 
nesa,  to  the  work  of  his  parish,  although  ue  two  yaais 
he  spent  there  wen  mariied  by  seven  mental  stnig^ 
whica  issued  in  his  eonveralon  to  the  Booosaii  luth  ia 
November  1845,  On  leaving  Elton  his  pariehionen 
sobbed  out — "  God  Uses  you,  Mr  Faberp  whersw  you  go  ' 
{Life,  p.  336).  He  fotuded  a  religious  communily  st 
Birmingham,  c^led  Wilfridians,  after  the  namo  ViUred, 
which  Faber  ■^mm**!  community  wat  vltivatdy 

merged  in  the  cwatory  of  St  Philip  Keri,  of  which  Father 
Newman  was  the  head;  and  in  1849  a  bnoA  «f  the 
oratory — subaeqnently  considwed  indapandent— vas  estab- 
lished in  London,  first  in  King  WiUiun  Street,  and  after- 
wards at  Brampton  over  whida  Father  Faber  presidad  till 
his  death  on  the  S6di  of  September  1863w  Lis^sfhia 
weak  health,  aa  almost  incredible  amount  of  voik  was 
crowded  into  thoee  yMrai  He  pnbliahed  a  number  of  tkeiv 
logical  works,  and  edited  the  OnrieriM  Xieesq^tfe  SaadM. 
He  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  *  brilliaat  talker,  and  had  an 
unsurpassed  power  ol  gaining  the  love  tsl  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  It  ii  mainly  as  a  hymn  writer,  how- 
ever, that  he  win  be  known  in  the  future^  There  is  a 
sweet  saintliness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  grandeur  ef 
thou^t  aud  a  simplicity  of  poetical  expresaion  in  Faber^ 
hymns,  which  we  ful  to  find  in  much  of  the  Protestant 
hymuology.  Among  the  finest  are — **  The  Greataees  ef 
God,"  "  The  WiU  of  God,"  "  The  Eternal  Father,"  "  The 
God  of  my  Childhood,"  "  Jesus  ia  God,"  "  The  Pilgiims 
of  fhe  Night,"  "The  Land  beyond  the  Sea,"  ** Sweet 
Savionr  I  bless  us  ere  we  go,"  "  I  was  wandering  and 
weary,"  and  **  The  Shadow  of  the  Bock."  The  hjnos  s» 
largely  used  in  ^otestant  collectionsL 

The  oiilv  complete  edition  of  Ttber'e  Hymmt  u  the  one  publnM 
by  Richaideon  and  Sun  in  1881,  of  which  a  secoad  iaano  ^ipearcd  is 
1671.  In  addition  to  Imnna,  pam^hleta,  lettcn,  and  trsaalatio^ 
lie  pnbliahed  the  f<4Hnrinft  works : — SigkU  and  TKwgktt 
Foreign  CAhkAm  and  among  Ftntign  PtMlet,  All  J^anu,  Tlu 
Freeiout  Blood,  Bttklehen,  Th$  Blaatd  SaeramenI,  7TU  Crmtee 
and  Ihe  Creaturt,  Oroutlk  in  Solineat,  Swirituat  Cin^rrauet,  Tki 
Foot  ^  (A«  Oma,  .EZA«r<  r.oA,  Sir  LaneAot,  Focmt  An  jSmb^  tm 
Canonisatitn  and  BcatifUaUvn,  CkaraeltrUUa  ^  vt*  14**$  tf  0* 
SttinU,  and  CaOnAw  Horn*  iUnima.  KoUa  m  J)eelrinal  ami 
tipiritHol  Suhjedt  were  edited  by  Father  Bowden,  and  isaaed  after 
Fulicr'a  death.  See  hia  Life  ana  Lrtttrt,  by  Father  Bowden,  and 
A  Briff  Sketch  of  th*  EarUj  Lif4  tf  OU  laU  F.  W.  Fabtr,  D.D., 
by  his  only  surviving  brother. 

FABER,  GroRGK  Stanley  (1773-1854),  an  Engliiih 
clergyman,  son  of  TLomos  Faber,  vicar  of  Calverley, 
shire,  was  born  October  25,  1773.  He  entered  Univeisily 
College,  Oxford,  in  1789,  graduated  EA.  in  1792,  and  in 
1794  was  elected  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  College.  Ha 
received  his  M.A.  degree  in  1796,  and'  bis  B.D.  decree  in 
1 803.  In  1 801 1)0  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  proctor,  and 
the  aamo  year  lie  delivered  the  Bampton  lecture,  which  ht 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Ilorce  Momica. 
lie  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of  the 
University,  and  bis  eomostueas  and  eloquence  ^eecared  for 
I<is  di'conTws  an  i'ltenutcd  and  ee^er  auWcnce    In  Li* 
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ptvadung  lis  gire  considerable  prominence  to  tbe  doctrines 
ataiMj  known  as  evangelical,  bat  be  endsaTonred  to  avoid 
as  macli  as  possible  the  technicalities  of  a  system,  and 
to  gira  all  that  he  spoke  a  directly  practical  bearing. 
MsTTTiiig  in  1B03,  he  lost  hia  fallowahip,  and  for  two  years 
be  acted  as  curate  to  hia  father.  In  1805  he  became  vicar 
of  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  three  yean  later  of  Bedmarahallf 
both  In  the  county  of  Durham.  In  1811  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Long  Newton,  in  '1S31  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Sahsbary  Cathedral,  and  the  folio  wing  year  received  the 
maaterahip  of  Sherborn  Hospital,  where  he  died  in  the 
muter'i  residence  on  27th  January  1854.  Faber  wrote 
over  forty  rolomes  treating  more  or  Icaa  directly  of  theo- 
logical sabjeets,  and  ehiefiy  of  those  which  are  of  a  polemi- 
'  cal  Dtture.  They  manifest  great  and  varied  erodition,  and 
considerable  aenteneas  within  a  certain  limited  sphere ;  but 
his  abihtiea  ate  fraqnentij  misapplied  in  vain  endeavours  to 
establish  baseless  theoriea,  and  in  minute  discussions  regard- 
ing subjects  of  no  general  or  lasting  importance. 

AnoBg  hia  windpat  worka  are  MytUri4f  of  tht  Cabiri,  or  Ou 
Ortat  CMt<^nemina,  S  rola.,  1808  ;  Origin  Paja%  IdoUOry, 
S  roll.,  1810  ;  Di^h^Ui-  tf  .SMnanim,  1820 ;  ApodoHeUy  ^ 
Tri^iUuiBmitm,  S  roU..  1892 ;  SlMtien,  18<S ;  It^MOnliiy, 
ISil;  udtha&MnriCUtwIaro^iVvpAwy,  iTola.,  ISSa.  Thelaat 
ia  hia  moat  popnlar  work,  and  nu  puBad  thnegb  asTanl  aditioiis. 

FA.BER,  or  LsikvB^  SAXxmm  {e.  1150-1536),  aunumad 
Stapalenais,  an  emineid  pioneer  (tf,  the  Froteatant  move- 
ment in  Fnaoe^  wu  bora  of  hnmbte  parentage  at  £tai^ 
in  Ficirdj  about  1450,  and  reowred  bii  hig^  education 
at  ths  uniTeiii^  of  Paria    After  having  graduated,  and 
for  some  time  nude  use  o|  the  privilege  of  teaching  which 
the  degree  of  magister  at  that  time  actually  eonfMred,  he 
ivuit  to  Italy  for  the  proseeatitm  of  his  favourite  claa^eal 
atudiea.    On  his  rstam  to  Puis  he  became  prafesaor  in 
the  college  of  Cardinal  Lemoine^  and  ai  the  aame  time  he 
began  ib«  publication,  with  introdnotions,  commentaries, 
or  traoalationB^  oi  various  faaums  worha,  including  the 
J'hpdet,  Meiafkptiei,  and  Xthiea  of  Aristotla    In  1607  he 
ooQunenoed  reudenoe  withm  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  8t 
Ghimain  das  Prte  near  Paris,  of  which  his  Mend  Brifonnet 
had  beoome  superior ;  and  here  he  began  to  give  himself 
to  UUioal  studiaa.   The  first  fnut  of  hia  lalxmts  was  the 
Qumtufiea  PaalUritm;  GaUietrnf  ^oMomist,  Afinneum, 
TthUt  Cotuaiahm  (Parisiist  Hen.  Stephani,  1509V  This 
was  followed  in  161S       &  Pmli  SpUt6tm  ZIY.  «r 
wulgaUt  XditiouM,  Mffteta  vUdli^tta  ear  Graeo  eum  iom- 
vuntaruM,  a  work  diaraetMbed  by  great  intelligence  and 
independence  of  jndgpieni    His'^  Maria  Magdaiina 
at  tndtio  Ohriiti  diao^atiOf  pnUiahad  in  1517,  provoked 
a  violent  oontroveriy,  and  waa  ultimately  oondeonned  by 
the  BorbMme  in  1531.    In  16S3  he,  removed  to  Heanx 
MM  vicar  to  his  friend  Britjonnet^  yho  had  nwently  been 
Bdvaneed  to  that  bishopric ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  hia  new  French  translation  of  the  New  Teata- 
ment,  alao  £«f  Spiatrtt  tt  Svangiln  pmtr  In  LIT.  dinuuuheM 
€2>  Fan  A  rntagtdu  dtodM  da  Mtaua.    In  his  prefiu»s  and 
notes  to  both  these  works  he  had  expressly  declared  hia 
oonviotton  that  the  Bible  ia  the  cmly  rule    which  doctrines 
»re  to  be  triad,  and  also  that  juatification  ia  ly  faith  alone. 
These  utterances  excited  much  hostility,  but  the  powers 
Fnl  protection  of  the  king  (Francis  L)  and  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  shielded  him  from  any  serious  oonsequencea 
A.fter  the  Uttle  of  Favia  (35th  February  1525),  Fnutds 
saioif  at  the  time  in  oaptivi^,  Vaber  was  fonnally  ocm- 
iamned,  and  his  works  wme  vigorously  suppmsed  by  a 
•ommission  of  the  parliament;  these- proceedings;  how- 
irar,  were  at  once  quashed  on  the  return  of  Uie  king  some 
aontbs  afterwards.    In  1526  Faber  became  Ubiarian  in 
he  royal  palace  at  Blots ;  and  two  years  aftenrards  hia 
ranslation  of  the  Pentateuch  appeared.    In  1B30  he  com- 
leted  his  translation  of  the  EiMe^  which  at  once  took  a 
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high  place,  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  has  indeed  been 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  French  versions,  both  Boman 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  In  1631  be  was  induced  by 
Margaret  (who  had  become  queen  of  Navarre)  to  take 
refuge  at  Nirao  froQi  the  storm  of  persecntioa  which  had 
broken  out  with  fresh  violence;  and  here  he  spent  the 
closing  yttxi  of  bis  life  in  comparative  qnietndet  Hia 
death  took  place  in  1636. 

Sm  Onf  tn  ZtOtAr.  f.  kUer.  1863,  and  In  Henog'a 

JUaJ-EncyelepadU.  A  list  ot  yabar'a  lary  Dumerona  writisga 
ia  giren  in  the  BiographUOinirahf,*. ».  LefsTre  d'AtapIaa^ 

FABEB,  or  LurhTBE,  Johakk  (1478-1541),  aumamed 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  worka  Malleus  Hssreticonun, 
was  the  aon  of  a  smith  named  Heigerlin,  and  was  bom  at 
Leatkirch  in  Swabia  in  1478.  At  an  early  age  he  j<nned 
the  Dominicans,  and  he  afterwards  studied  theology  at 
Fr«iburg  in  Breisgau,  where  he  received  the  degrees  of 
M.  A.  and  doctor  of  canon  law.  His  reputation  for  aUli^ 
and  learning  soon  led  to  his  being  appointed  vicar  of  Lindan 
and  Leutkirch,  and  shortly  afterwards  canon  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Basel  In  1518  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance named  him  one  of  hia  vicar  generals,  and  Fo^  Leo 
X.  appointed  him  to  be  papal  protonotary.  At  thu  time 
Fabw  was  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  principal  Qerman 
Befrarmers,  and  i^inpathised  generally  with  their  opinions. 
Of  the  many  e^  eustoma  with  which  the  diurch  had 
become  infected  he  was  well  aware,  and  he  was  so  energetic 
in  opposing  the  practice  of  indulgraees  in  his  diooese  that 
he  iras  looked  upon  with  suspicion  it  Bom&  He  also  de> 
fended  Luther  against. the  attacks  of  his  opponent  Edt, 
althon^  he  admitted  that  many  of  Lathei'a  views  were 
too  &r  in  advance  of  the  times.  In  1531,  however,  Faber 
made  a  jotumey  to  Bome,  which  seems  to  have  wrought 
almost  an  immediate  and  complete  diange  in  his  manner 
of  regardii^  the  efforts  of  the  Beformers,  for  as  soon  as  he 
retnmedhe  began  strenuously  to  oppose  them  both  hyspsech 
andwrlting.  In  1523  he  appeared  as  an  opponent  of  ZwingU 
in  a  disputatiott  at  Zurich,  and  Urn  same  year  he  pnbliahed 
his  tractate  against  Luther  entitled  Mitllnu  Mmttieorfm. 
Frm  this  time  his  dhief  ^orts  were  devoted  either  tt»  win 
back  the  Beformen  to  tiie  ehnrdi  of  Rome,  or  to  get  that 
church  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  best  tend  to  nullify 
their  influence  with  the  peopla  Among  other  means 
employed  by  him  was  the  estaUiahment  of  a  boarding>honse 
for  poor  theologiaiu,  in  order  to  train  a  daaa  of  preachers 
fitted  by  their  peculiar  qnalifleations  to  rmX  the  Beformed 
preachwa  in  popular  eateenL  In  1526  Faber  became  court 
preacher  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  in  1537'  and  1528 
was  sent  by  him  aa  ambaaaador  to  Spain  and  England. 
He  waa  chosen  bishop  of  Tienaa  in  1031,  and  died  then 
13th  June  1541.  Host  of  his  worka  were  directed  against 
the  doctrines  of  Froteatantism.  They  were  collected  and 
published  in  3  vols.,  Cidogne,  1637,  1639,  and  1641, 

FABIAN  OEN^  Tan,  was  said  by  the  genealogists  to 
have  been  descended  from  Hercules  and  a  unghter  of  the 
Arcadian  Evander.  Niebnhr's  supposition  of  the  Sabine 
origin  of  the  dan  has  been  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
traqition  regarding  the  pre-Sabine  institution  of  the  £*mr> 
calta,  the  yearly  festival  inangnrated  at  the  sacrilloe  which 
Bomu^  and  Bamns  offered  in  the  Lnpercal  after  the  death 
of  Amulin^  and  at  vhidi,  aoeording  to  the  legend,  they 
agreed  to  distingnUb  their  respective  adherents  by  the  names 
Qninetflii  and  FalsL  The  two  cdlegai  of  the  Lupern  re> 
tained  these  designations  hmg  after  the  memben  of  the 
Vwo  clans  ceased  to  exercise  exdnsive  control-over  the  taera. 
Tha  chief  family  namea  of  the  Fabian  gens  or  dan,  during 
the  commonwealtlt,  were  Vibulanna,  Ambastua^  Uaxgnn^ 
Buteo,  Fictor,  Dono,  Labeo;  and  yen^^|^^f^l|nia, 
Onrges^  EborDos,  .£milianns,"  AUobrogicus,  mi^  0  efin- 
merated  among  tiieir  agnomina,   Ttbulanns  and  the  two 
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following  nomea  belonged,  howerer,  to  tte  same  family  at 
different  epochs,  Q.  Fabina  Vibolaana,  who  was  conattl 
in  41S  3.O.,  haTing  been  the  first  to  aaaame  the  cognomen 
of  AmbnstuB;  whUe  Bollianna,  according  to  aome  accounts, 
'changed  the  latter  into  Maximns,  in  312  B.C. — his  full 
name  thus  being  Q.  Fabius  Maximal  BuUianut.  Of  the 
Vibnlani,  first  noticed  about  the  year  486  b.c.,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  the  three  brothers,  Quintus,  Ksso,  and 
Marcus,  one  or  'o^faer  of  whom  filled  one  of  the  two  consul- 
ships from  that  date  to  479.  In  that  year  the  Fabii — to 
the  number,  it  is  said,  of  306  patricians,  ezcluslTe  of  their 
numerous  dependents — emigrated  from  Borne  under  the 
leadership  of  Esse,  who  had  just  been  consul  for  the  third 
time,  and  settled  on  the  banlu  (tf  the  Cremerm,  a  few  miles 
above  Bome.  Some  accounts  hare  attributed  Uiat  secession 
to  the  (^poutioQ  which  the  Fabian  support  of  the  plebs 
had  aroused  among  the  old  patridan  families.  For  two 
years  the  exiles  or  seceders  eontinned  to  be  the  city's  chief 
defence  against  the  Yeientes,  until  at  last  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  latter,  and  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  only  sur- 
▼iror  of  the  gens  was  the  son  of  Marcus,  who  had  been  left 
behind  et  Home,  and  who  thns  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
succeeding  FalnL  He  was  consul  in  467  B.C,,  and  a  member 
of  the  second  decemTirate  in  460.  When  the  OatJs  cap- 
tured Rome  in  390  the  pontifex  mazimoa  was  a  Fabius 
Ambustna.  The  most  famoua  of  this  line — ue.,  suppoeing 
Bnllianus  to  have  been  the  first  Mazimus — was  the  fether  of 
Bollianus.  He  was  thrice  consul,  and  was  dictator  in  361 
B.a  His  sou,  Bollianas,  called  by  Arnold  the  "  Talbot 
of  the  6th  century  of  Bome,"  was  master  of  the  horse  in  365 
B.a  to  Fafnrius  Cursor,  by  whom  he  was  degraded  for 
having  fought  and  beaten  the  Samnitea  oontraty  to  ordeia. 
In  296,  when  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  he  defeated,  at  the 
great  battle  of  Bentinum,  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Etmrians,  Umbriana,  Samnitea,  and  Qanls.  But  the  greatest 
Boman  who  bore  die  name  of  Fabius— one  of  the  most 
iUostrions  Bomans  of  the  republic — was  Q.  Fabius  Mazi- 
mus Verrucosus  (see  below).  Of  the  later  Fabil,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  ^milianus  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  Allobrogicus 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  The  former,  a  Fabius 
only  by  adc^tion,  served  in  the  last  Macedonian  war,  168 
B.a,  and  was  consul  in  Spain  146  B.C.,  when  he  conquered 
Yiiitthaa.  He  was  the  pupil  and  the  patron  of  the 
historian  Fdybins.  The  Fabius  named  Allobrogicus  (after 
his  viotoiy  over  the  Allobro^  and  thdr  ally  Bituitns,  king 
of  the  Anwnl)  ma  consul  in  121  B,a  The  Fabian  name 
is  occasionally  met  with  u  late  aa  the  2d  century  i.D. 

Psriisps  til*  most  compteta  work  oa  tUs  fiuni^  is  th«  I>iipHlatio 

juj  also 

In  bond  a  list  of  jmloas  wiitns  en  the  sum  sa^set 

FAl^nTS  HAZnnrS  TERRUCOSUS,  Quirtus,  also 
named  Cwutator  and  OneuUt^  was  ime  of  the  moat  dis- 
tingoished  Bonuuu  of  the  zepabtic,— ^  inwnation  of  all 
that  a  Btman  DHa&t  by  patriotism.  It  appears  that  he 
aerred  his  ftret  cmsolihip  in  Idgnria,  SSS  that  he  waa 
cenaw  in  230,  and  consul  for  i£b  aeeoBd  time  in  228.  In 
SIB  ha  ma  ant  to  Oarthsga  to  inqidre  whether  Oat  state 
amoved  of  HannibaFa  craidnct  in  attaeldog  Ba^untom. 
Tut  answer  proved  nnaatisfaetoiy;  and  Fabius,  assuming 
the  hauglUy  dignity  of  a  Rmian  senator,  and  folding  up  hia 
cloak  ao  aa  to  lorn  a  eavi^,  thus  addrnsed  the  nobles  of 
Carthage :  "  So  vobis  belfnm  at  pacem  portamns ;  utrum 
placet  snnita**  Being  answered  that  he  might  give  wMcIl 
M  jdeased,  he  iodignuitly  exclaimed,  **  Then  I  give  you 
war;*  and  the  de^tiaa  ntamad  to  Ibnie  to  atata  the 
rasiUt  of  Hieir  miiuon.  The  disaatraw  eampajn  on  Ae 
Trahiai  and  tha  defeat  on  Oe  banka  of  the  Thramiena 
Iiaks^  waned  the  Banaiw  that  their  aneeessfnl  naistanee 
to  Haanifaal,  and  even  their  ezistsDM,  depended  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  general  to  wh«n  th^j  entrasted  their  troops 


So  Fabius  was  named  dictator  in  271,  and  began  his  tactia 
of  "masterly  inactivity."    Manceuvring  among  the  hilh, 
where  Hannibal's  hoiae  were  useless,  he  cut  off  hia  supplies, 
harassed  him  incessantly,  did  everything  except  figfat 
His  steady  adherence  to  this  plan,  in  spite  of  all  the  mU- 
conceptloDS  which  his  cantion  had  aroused  at  Bome,  evinced 
the  moral  strength  of  the  man.    He  waa  suspected  of  an 
ambition  for  Uie  prolongation  of  his  command.  Hannili) 
was  one  of  the  few  men  in  Italy  jvho  understood  hioL 
Even  Minucius,  the  master  of  the  horse,  ridiculed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Fabius ;  and  he  seized  the  opportunity  oi  tiia 
latter's  absence  at  Bome  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  win 
a  victory.    This  tended  only  more  strongly  to  confirm  tts 
opponents  of  Fabius  in  their  opinion,  and  tho  commanl 
waa  divided  bet*  sen  Minucins  and  Fabina,    The  resale 
was  exactly  such  aa  might  have  been  anticipated.  MinnciiB 
engaged  in  battle  with  Hannibal,  end  hia  army  was  on  the 
veige  of  ruin  when  the  opportune  arrival  of  Fabius  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.    Minucius  seems  to  have  had  the 
moral  courage  to  confess  his  folly,  and  cheerfully  to  submit 
to  the  orders  of  Fabius.    Fabius  having  retired  at  the  end 
of  the  legal  time  of  six  months,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  entmated  to  ^mtlius,  who  followed  tlte  ex-dictator*! 
plan,  and  Yarro,  who  di^  not    "You  must  beware  of 
Varro,  as  well  as  of  Hannibal,''  said  Fabiua ;  and  the 
warning  was  followed  by  the  disaster  of  Cannm.  Fabius 
might  have  accused  him ;  but, it  is  narrated  that  the  mag- 
nanimous Boman  thanked  his  rival  "because  he  had  not 
desj^ired  of  the  republic."    After  the  defeat  at  Caimia 
(216  &.C.)  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  anniej 
with  Marcellns,  **  tho  sword,"  as  Fabius  himself  was  '  tbe 
shield,"  of  the  republia    He  laid  siege  to  the  important 
city  of  Capua;  and  when  Hannibal  marched  towards 
Bome,  threatening  the  city  itself,.  Fabius  remained  fiiinly 
at  his  post.    In  214  B.a  when  consul  for  the  fourth  time, 
he  captured  Casilinubi  in  Samoium.   In  his  fifth  consol- 
ship,  209,  he  took  the  city  of  Tarentnm;  and  when  it 
was  proposed,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  that 
Scipio  should  paaa  into^  Africa,  Fabius  was  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  scheme.     He  did  not  live  to  witness  the 
final  success  of  Scipio,  having  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
203  B.a    In  tha  previoiuly  named  year  he  became  priu- 
eept  lenattu,  a  dignity  almost  hereditary  in  tha  fiimily 
of  the  Fabii  Mazimi. 

FABIUS  FICTOB,  Qdintub,  the  father  of  Boman 
history,  was  the  grandson  of  the  Fabjus  who,  aumamed 
Fictor  for  his  artistic  skill,  bequeathed  that  name  to  a  family 
of  &e  Fabian  gens.  In  the  interval  between  tbe  fint  and 
second  Punio  wars  we  find  him  taking  aa  acdve  part  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Gauls  in  the  noru  of  Italy  {226  Kc) ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Caann  (316),  he  was  employed 
the  Romans  to  proceed  to  Delphi  in  order  to  consalt  Ae 
oracle  <^  Apollo.  The  rude  muse  of  Nsviiu  had  atteadj 
cdebrated  in  verse  tbe  gloiy  acquired  by  the  Boman  arma 
in  the  fint  Punic  war,  and  Ennius  had  clothed  the  aanab 
of  Us  adopted  country  in  the  language  of  poeti]^  Bnt  till 
the  time  <rf  FitbiuB  Fictw,  no  one  had  appeared  to  chioiuc:i 
in  simple  proee  the  ret  ffetla  of  Bome  ud  the  Ronuna.  The 
historian's  materials  eonslBted  of  the  Annales  Alaximif  €em- 
Keniarii  Coiuulant,  and  similar  leeorda  (see  Fasti)  cf 
names,  feasts,  battles,  prodigies,  and  the  like^  tograer 
with  such  duonides  as  aveiy  great  Boman  family  ineaerveJ 
of  its  own  deeds ;  as  aUo— wut  famished  the  moat  tsIq- 
able  part  of  hia  vmlc — ^Us  own  experiences  in  tha'aecoed 
Punic  war.  His  Amudtj  aa  they  were  called,  existed  in  da 
time  of  Pliny  tiie  Eld«r,  bnt  are  now  known  vnS^  from  t 
lew  fragments  and  allunons.  ^Ajceoiding  io  Livy,  tbej 
contained  a  deBcript^^itf^^Wn^^^OiF^yaiene,  and 
Niebuhr  even  eoigecturas  ttiat  Dion  Cwlus  derived  hsK 
knowledge  of  Bomon  constitutional  history  from  Pictor'* 
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woik  U  leenu  certain,  howerer,  tliat  Fabitu  wrots  liu 
Atmaia  in  Qnek.  Bionysiasexpresaly  asserU  thii  to  be  the 
fact ;  and  (^ono'i  allnsun  to  ths  Latin  pnwe  mitar  vho 
liTBd  between  tiie  time  of  Cato  and  that  of  Fiao  probaUy 
refeti  to  Serriiu  Fabina  Fietor. 

Sm  G.  T.  CrattmU'i  JTibtoy  ^  Soman  LtUnOun,  LMidoB,  1 897, 
Dn  Biea'i  Ditpulaiio,  and  MprctiUlr  Wkgner**  Bittory  of  Roman 
LUtrtUwt,  1879,  tnuuUtod  from  TauITel'i  OuehkhU,  1870. 

FABLE.  Witb  certain  rastricUoiU}  tbe  QBcessity  of  Trbicb 
will  be  sbown  in  tbe  course  of  the  article,  we  may  accept 
tbe  definition  whidi  Dr  Jobnaon  propoaes  in  bia  life  of  Oay : 
— "  A  fahU  or  apologae  aeema  to  be,  in  ita  genuine  atate,  a 
narratire  in  wbicb  beings  irrational,  and  aometimea  inani- 
mate {arhona  loquuniur,  no»  ttmtum  /era),  are,  for  Uia  pnr- 
poie  of  moral  iaatniction,  feigned  to  act  and  speak  wttb 
human  intereita  and  pautonB.**  Before  tracing  ^e  biitory 
of  tbe  fable  we  may  compare  it  witb  its  nearest  congeners 
in  literature  tbe  myth,  tbe  allegory,  and  the  parable.  Tbe 
mytb,  wbeUier,  as  is  most  commonly  tbe  case,  it  baa  ita 
origin  in  some  pbysical  pbenomenon,  or  can  be  traced  to 
mistaken  metaphor  or  distorted  bistory,  or  ia  merely  a  play 
of  tbe  imagination,  ia  always  the  nnconsciooi  product  of 
tbe  race,  never  like  tbe  fable  inTented  expressly  for  a  moral 
or  didactic  pnrpose.  A  closer  analogy  to  the  fable  ia  to  be 
found  in  tbe  literary  nytb,  the  arti&nal  prodnet  of  a  later 
age,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  A-tnU  of  tbe  Iliads  the, 
Hnsiodio  legend  of  Pandora,  or  the  story  of  Er  in  tbe  Ji«- 
puhlie  of  Flato.  Yet  these  allegorical  myths  are  clearly 
distiagoiabed  from  tbe  fable,  inasmuch  as  the  atory  and  the 
moral  are  intenniagled  throngboat.  Between  the  parable 
ard  tiie  fable  there  is  no  clear  line  of  distinction.  Arch- 
bishop Trench  insists  on  two  essential  differences, — first, 
that  the  parable  taachea  apiritunl  truths,  whereaa  tbe  fable 
nerer  lifts  itself  above  the  earth,  and  secondly,  that  the 
panble  never  tranagresBea  the  actual  order  of  nature.  Bat, 
thoQgh  the  parables  of  the  New  Testament  may  well  be  set 
in  a  class  by  themseUes,  a  comparative  stody  of  religions 
writings  will  show  that  Ihe  parable  is  one  of  Uie  commonest 
forms  of  religiona  teaching,  and  that  no  hard  or  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  between  moral  and  spiritual  truths.  The 
second  difference  we  should  regard  as  accidental,  and  it  is 
not  altogether  borne  out  by  facts. 

Most  writers  on  tbe  history  of  the  fable  are  content  to 
trace  its  origin  to  ^op  or  the  Faiiea  Tantra  of  tbe  mythi- 
cal Tishon  Barman,  and  these  are  doubtless  tbe  oldest  col- 
lections which  have  been  preserved  in  writing;  but  though 
we  possess  no  earlier  record,  we  may,  from  ita  wide  diffusion, 
regard  it  as  a  natural  growth  of  Uie  imagination,  and  one 
of  the  moat  primitive  forms  of  literature.  It  springs  from 
the  universal  need  of  men  to  eipreu  their  thougbta  by  con- 
crete images  and  emblems,  and  thus  is  strictly  paraUel  to 
the  use  of  metaphor  in  language.  Even  now  fablea  are 
made  every  day,  and  n  quick-witted  race  like  tbe  Arabs  will 
invent  fables  at  every  turn  as  tbe  readiest  form  of  argument. 
To  take  a  familiar  illustration,  the  wise  saws  and  modem 
instances  of  Sam  Weller  would  only  need  a  slight  expansion 
to  form  a  very  respectable  book  of  fables.  Our  most 
familiar  proverbs  are  often  fables  in  miniature. 

Witb  Uie  fable,  as  we  know  it,  tbe  moral  is  indispensable. 
An  La  Fontaine  pats  it,  an  apologue  u  composed  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  may  be  called  tbe  body,  the  other  the  souL 
Tbe  body  is  tbe  fable,  tbe  soul  the  morality.  But  if  we 
^erert  to  the  earliest  type  we  shall  find  that  is  no  longer  tbe 
case.  lo  the  primitive  beast-fable,  which  is  the  direct 
progenitor  of  the  iElsopian  fable,  the  stoty  ia  told  simply 
for  its  own  sake,  and  is  as  innocent  of  any  moral  as  our 
fairy  tales  of  Little  Ked  Ridinghood  and  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk.  Thus,  iu  a  legend  of  tbe  Flathead 
IndUna,  tbe  Little  Wolf  found  in  cloud-land  his  ^randsim 
tbt.-  SpiJrii  Willi  ibeir  griuded  hair  and  long  erooked  nail^ 


and  they  spun  balls  of  thread  to  Jet  him  down  to  earth ; 
when  he  came  down  and  found  bis  wife  the  Speckled  Dnc^ 
whom  the  Old  Wolf  had  i^en  from  him,  aha  fled  in  con- 
fusion, and  this  is  why  she  lives  and  divea  alone  to  thia 
very  day.  Such  animal  myths  are  aa  cmnmon  in  the 
Kew  World  aa  in  tbe  Old,  and  abound  from  Finland 
and  Eamtchatka  to  the  Hottentots  and  Anstralaaiana. 
From  tbe  story  invented,  as  tbe  one  above  quoted,  t«  ao* 
count  for  some  peenliaii^  of  the  animal  world,  or  told  as 
a  pure  exercise  «  the  inwgination,  just  aa  a  sulor  spins  a 
yarn  about  the  sea-serpent,  to  tbe  moral  apologne  the  transi- 
tion ia  easy;  and  that  it  has  been  effected  hj  savages  na 
aided  by  the  example  of  higher  races  seems  snffioently 
proved  by  the  tales  quoted  by  E.  B.  Tylor  {Frimitm 
Culture,  vol  i.  p.  411).  From  the  beaat-fables  of  savages 
we  come  next  to  the  Oriental  apologues  which  are  still- 
extant  in  their  orif^nal  form.  Tbe  East,  the  laud  of  myth 
and  legend,  is  tbe  natural  home  of  the  f^Ie,  and  Hindustan 
was  tbe  birth-place,  if  not  of  the  original,  of  these  tales,  at 
least  of  tbe  oldest  shape  in  which  they  still  exist  The 
Panea  Tantra,  or  fables  of  the  Brahma  Yisbnu  Sarman, 
have  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  and 
adapted  by  most  modem  fabulists.  The  Zalila  wo  2>atnna 
(names  of  two  jackals),  or  fables  fit  Bidpai,  is  an  Arab 
version  made  about  760  a.i>.  From  the  Hebrew  version  of 
Babbi  Joel,  John  of  Capua  produced  a  Latin  translation 
about  the  end  of  the  I5th  century,  whence  all  later  imita- 
tions  are  derived.  (See  Monier  Williams,  India*  Witdomf 
p.  608.)  The  Siiopadeaa,  or  "  friendly  instruction,''  ia  a 
modernized  form  of  tbe  same  work,  and  of  it  there  are  tbrea 
tianslationa  into  English  by  Dr  Charles  Wilkins,  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  Professor  F.  Johnson.  The  ffitopadeia  is  a 
complete  cbaplet  of  fables  loosely  strung  together,  but  con- 
nected so  as  to  form  something  of  a  centinuous  story,  with 
moral  reflections  freely  iuterspened,  purporting  to  be 
written  for  the  instruction  of  some  dissolute  young  princes. 
Thus,  in  tbe  first  fable  a  flock  of  pigeons  see  tiM  grains 
of  rice  which  a  fowler  has  scattered,  and  are  ^toot  to 
descend  on  them,  when  the  king  of  the  pigeona  wans 
them  by  telling  the  fable  of  a  traTcller  who  being  greedy 
of  a  bracelet  was  devoured  by  a  tiger.  They  neglect  bis 
warning  and  are  caught  in  tiie  ne^  but  are  afterward 
delivered  by  the  h'ng  of  tbe  mice,  who  tells  tbe  stoiy  of 
the  Deer,  the  Jackal,  and  tbe  Crow,  to  show  that  no  real 
friendship  can  exist  between  tbe  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
beast  of  prey  and  bis  quany,  and  so  on  to  tbe  end  of  tho 
volnma.  Another  book  of  Eastern  fables  is  well  worthy  of 
notice,  BuddhagKoaha't' ParaHea,  a  comme#tar^  on  the 
Dhammapada,  or  Suddka's  Paths  of  Virtue.  The  original 
is  in  Pali,  but  an  English  translation  of  the  Burmeae  Torsion 
has  been  made  by  Ckptain  T.  Bogeis,  As  the  work 

is  little  known  we  may  venture  to  extract  a  single  gemu  A 
young  mother,  disconsolate  for  the  death  of  her  first-bom 
son,  carries  the  dead  body  of  her  child  from  house  to  house 
seeking  medicine  to  restore  it  At  last  she  is  sent  to  Para 
Takem,  tiie  lord  and  master  <d  the  Buddhists,  who  promises 
to  help  her,  but  she  must  herself  fetch  the  medicine,  which 
is  some  mustard  seed  taken  from  a  honse  where  no  son, 
husband,  parent,  or  slave  has  died.  QIadly  the  girl  ^teoda 
on  her  errand,  carrying  the  dead  body  of  her  $oa  on  her 
hipu  By  degrees  she  u  taught  that  she  is  not  the  only 
mourner.  In  the  whole  of  the  Savetthi  country  everywhere 
children  are  dying,  parenta  are  dying.  She  baves  her  dead 
son  and  returns  to  Fara  Takem,  having  laamt  the  fitit  and 
last  commandment  o!  the  Buddhist  creed. 

From  Hindustan  the  Sanskrit  UJalm  passed  to  China, 
^bet,  and  Persia;  and  they  must  Imve  reached  Greece  at 
an  early  age,  for  many  of  the  fablea  which  passed  under  the 
name  of  iGsop  are  identical  wj^^dSfrof-tife'EaBt^^jEiop 
to  US  is  Uttle  more  than  a  name,  though,  if  ve  may  trust 
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a  p^^ssing  notice  ta  Herodotas  (u.  134),  he  most^ave 
liT^  in  the  6th  .centniy  b.c.  Probably  hU  fables  were 
never.  Tnitten  down,  though  seTeral  are  ascribed  to  him  by 
XenophoD,  Aristotle,  Fluturcbi  and  other  Oree]c  writers, 
and  Plato  represent;  Socrates  as  beguiling  his  last  days  by 
Tersifying  such  as  he  remembered.  Aristophanes  allndes 
to  them  aa  merry  tales,  and  Plato,  while  excluding  the  poets 
from  his  ideal  republic,  admits  Maop  as  a  mora!  teacher. 
Of  Uie  various  Tersions  of  JEtop's  FMea,  by  far  the  most 
trustworthy  is  that  of  Babrius  or  Babrias,  a  Qreek  of  the  1  st 
century  jLD.,  who  rendered  them  in  (^oliambio  verse.  These, 
which  were  long  known  in  fragmenhi  only,  .were  recovered 
in  a  MS.  found  by  il.  Mines  in  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Athos  in  1842,  and  have  been  edited  by  8ir  Q.  C,  Lewis.^ 
An  inferior  verBion  of  the  same  in  Latin  iaisbics  was  ihade 
by  Phsdrns,  a  slave  of  Thracian  origin,  brought  to^Bome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  manumitted  by  him,  who  tells 
lis  that  he  published  in  senarian  verse  the  rude  materials 
produced  by  ^sop  ;  but  the  numerous  allusions  to  contem- 
porary events,  as,  for  example,  that  to  Sejanus  in  the  Frogs 
and  the  Sun,  which  broaght  upon  the  author  disgrace  and 
imprisonment,  show  that  many  of  them  are  original  or  free 
adaptations.  For  some  time  scholars  doubted  as  to  the 
geouiaeneas  of  Phiedrua's  fables,  but  their  doubts  have  been 
lately  dispelled  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  MSS.  and  by 
the  discovery  of  two  verses  of  a  fable  on  a  tomb  at  Apolum 
in  Bacia.  Phsadrus's  atyle  Is  simple,  dear,  and  bris^but  4ry 
and  nnpoetical ;  and,  aa  Leasing  has  pointed  oat,  he  often 
falls  into  absurdities  when  he  deserts  his  original.  For 
instance,  in  ^op  the  dog  with  the  meat  in  hii  mouth  sees 
hia  reflexion  in  the  water  as  lie  passea  over  a  bridge; 
KuBcbus  makes  him  see  it  aa  he  swims  aeroes  the  river. 

To  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  ^opian  fable,  it  is 
artleis,  simple,  and  transparent.  It  affects  no  graces  of  style, 
and  we  hardly  need  ih»  moral  with  which  each  conclodes, 
A  IkvStK  jifXet  oTi,  K.  r.  A.  His  moral  incnlcated  is  thtt  of 
woidly  wisdom  and  resMmable  seU-interest  iEsop  is  no 
maker  of  phrases,  bnt  no  oi&tor  who  wishes  to  gain  tome 
point  or  induce  some  couree  of  acUon.  It  is  the  StxmiKi 
type  that  Aristotle  has  in  view  when  he  treati  of  tha  »Ue 
•a  a  bnndi  of  ihetotii^  not  of  poettj. 

If  wft  consider  their  striking  gift  of  narrative  and  their 
love  of  moralizing;  it  is  atrange  thai  the  Bomans  should 
liave  produced  no  body  of  national  fablea.  But,  with  llie 
donbUFul  «eeption  of  FluDdruB,  we  possess  nothing  bnt 
■olitaiy  fables,  such  sa  tiie  famous  apdogue  of  Menemos 
Afpippa  to  the  Flebs,  and  the  exquisite  Town  Mouse  and 
Cmmtry  Moose  of  Horate^  JSatirtt. 

The  fables  of  the  rhetorician  Aphthoniua  in  Greek  prose, 
ud  those  in  Irfitin  elegiac  verse  attaibnted  to  Avianni  or 
AvienuB,  make,  in  the  history  of  the  apologue,  a  sort  of  link 
between  the  clasBical  and  the  dork  ages.  In  that  over6ov- 
ing  chaos  which  constltntei  the  Htentnre  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  fable  reappears  in  severs!  aspect*  In  a  Latin 
dressy  somotimes  in  prose,  sometimes  in  regular  vers^  and 
sometimes  in  ihymed  stanza^  it  contributed,  with  otiiar 
kinds  of  narratives,  to  maks  up  the  huge  mass  oF  stories 
which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  moaastio  libraries. 
These  serred  more  uses  than  one.  They  were  always 
easier  nadiuj^  and  were  often  held  to  be  safer  and  more 
instructive  reading  also,  than  the  difficult  and  slipperr 
claauea^  for  those  nuHilu  who  cared  for  reading  at  all,  and 
ware  not  learned  enough  for  any  pursuit  deserving  tbe 
name  of  study.  For  those  who  were  a  little  more  active- 
minded,  th^  sided  the  Ofita  Romanomm  and  other  collee- 

*  H.  Mtnii  profesicd  to  hivo  dlwoTflnd  nndar  th*  wtm%  drcom- 
Btaaou  Mother  cotltcUon  of  ninetj-foor  fablM  bj  BIbriu.  Thit 
■MOBd  put  «u  MMptod  bj  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis,  bnt  J.  Oonlngtoa  hM 
oonolnslnlj  prarail  tiiat  tt  to  apwiotu,  uid  probsbty  a  btgKf.  8m 


tions  of  fabliaux  or  short  noveLi,  in  sugi^eatmg  illustratiuni 
arailsble  for  popular  preaching.  Among  those  jsedixTsl 
fables  in  Latin,  very  little  of  originality  is  to  be  detectel 
The  writers  contented  themselves  with  Working  up  the  old 
fables  into  new  ^apes,  with  rendering  from  proee  into 
verse,  or  from  verse  into  prose,'—*  speciea  of  attempU 
which  had  its  merits  in  such  hands  as  those  of  Babrioitx 
X^edrus,  bnt  from  which  no  fruit  could  be  expected  to  Iw 
gathered  in  the  convents.  The  few  monks  who  could  hats 
performed  such  a  taek  well  aimed  wisely  at  aomethmg 
higher.  It  might  be  enough  to  nonle,  among  the  mcmkiiL 
fabulists,  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  a  Dominican  of  the  12tb 
century,  in  whose  Specuium  Doetrinait  are  a  good  vmj 
prose  fables,  moce  than  half  of  them  from  Phsdrns. 
About  the  end  of  the  same  century,  too,  a  conuderable 
number  of  fablea,  some  of  which  have  been  printed,  were 
compiled  by  an  English'Cistercian  mook,  Odo  de  CerintoL 
Nor  was  this  the  only  collection  that  arose  In  England. 

As  the  modem  languages  became  by  degrees  applicable 
to  literary  use,  fables  began  to  appear  in  them.  A  good 
many  still  exist  in  Norman- French,  of  which  may  be  noted 
the  fables  called  those  of  Ysopet,  and  those  composed  by 
Marie  de  France,  the  authoress  of  the  well-known  fabliaux. 
Later,  also,  they  were  not  wanting,  though  not  QmneroDs, 
in  onr  own  tongue.  Obaucer  has  giveu  us  onc^  in  bii 
Nonne  Presto's  Tale^  which  is  an  expansion  l3ie 
"  Bon  Coc  at  don  Werpil"  of  Marie  of  France  ;  anoflier 
is  lidgatoli  tale  of  The  Chori  and  the  Bird.  But  Ae 
course  <A  the  short  and  isolated  fables  through  Hhn  Middle 
Ages  is  not  hen  worth  prosecuting. 

Several  of  Odo's  t^es,  like  Cltaneei^  story,  csn  be 
ultimately  traeed  to  n  worl^  ot  series  of  work%  for  the  sske 
of  which  chiefly  the  medieval  histMy  of  As  apologue  is 
interesting — the  Qbtory  of  Beynaid  Uw  Fox.  This  great 
beast-eioo  has  been  refezred  by  Grimm  as  {ar  back  as  tbe 
10th  ewtniy,  and  Is  known  to  us  in  fhrae  forms,  each 
having  independent  ^isodes,  bnt  all  woven  np<m  a  common 
basis.  The  Latin  wm.  is  probably  the  earliest,  and  the 
poem  Sanardvi  et  Ymt^niu  dates  from  tho  lOUi  or  llth 
century.  Next  oome  the  German  verdona.  The  most 
ancient,. ^t  M  a  minneungnr  Heinridi  der  Gliehesaen 
(probably  a  Swabisn),  was  analysed  and  edited  1^  Grimm 
in  1840.  In  1498  appeared  Stjft^  d§  Tom,  almost  i 
literal  veition  in  Low  8anm  of  the  Flemidi  poem  of  tbe 
13th  eenta^,  Btinaari  d§  Foi.  Henea  th«  mU-knoTs 
version  of  Goethe  into  modem  Gennan  henmeten  was 
taken.  It  was  writtoi  in  1793,  during  the  ai^  (rf 
Muu^  and  the  philoeophto  poet  sou^t,  in  die  atony  of 
animal  nature  and  passions,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from 
the  bloody  sooies  of  the  Btign  <rf  Terror.  1»> 
been  well  named  ''an  nahohr  world  btble."  In  it  the 
.£sopian  fable  recmTsd  a  devcJf^ent  which  vaa  in  asvoil 
re^>eots  qnito  niginaL  We  have  hm  no  short  andnn- 
eonneeted  atoriefc  Materials,  partfy  borrowed  fican  older 
apologues,  bnt  in  a  mnch  graater  pn^mrtion  new,  are  wtsA- 
ed  np  into  one  long  and  systematic  tale,  so  as  to  form  wliat 
has  been  quintly  called  an  aniinaI*roma&e&  Hia  mwal, 
BO  prominent'in  the  fable  {ffoper,  shrinks  so  lar  into  Ik 
background,  that  the  work  might  be  considered  as  a  mm 
allegoiy.  Indeed,  while  the  suspiaon  of  ita  having  eoe- 
toined  perstmal  satires  has  been  convincingly  set  aside^  sooe 
writers  deny  even  the  design  to  represent  human  otmdoct 
at  all)  and  we  can  scarcely  get  nearer  to  ito  aignifica^ce 
than  by  regarding  it  as  bein^  in  a  general  way,  what 
Carlyle  has  called  **  a  parody  of  human  life."  It  represents 
a  ctrntest  maintained  aueeessfnlly,  by  selfish  craft  and 
audacity,  against  anemies  iA  all  sMti^  in  a  half-bsibanns 
and  ill-oi^anized  sodrtr.  Wj^k* ^r^Vnffot  foe^  liln 
Chaviteebre  the  O^lSMJ^tik'&mtM  over 
^  weak  who  are  ptoteeteo,  like  Xiwud  the  Ban  and 
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Sslin  the  R&m,  be  U  Tictorioas  by  uniting  violence  with 
cunning ;  Brnin,  the  duU,  strong  formidable  Bear,  ia 
humbled  hj  having  greatw  power  than  hia  own  enlisted 
against  him ;  and  the  most  dangarona  of  all  the  fox's 
enemies,  Isengrin^  the  obstinate,  greedy,  and  implacable 
Wolf,  after  bung  baffled  by  repeated  atrokea  of  malicions 
ingennity,  forces  Reynard  to  a  single  combat,  bat  even 
thns  ia  not  a  match  for  his  dexterous  adversary.  The 
knavish  fox  has  allies  worthy  of  him  in  Grimbart  the 
watchful  badger,  and  in  his  own  aunt  Dame  Rnkenawe, 
the  learned  She-ape ;  and  be  playa  at  his  pleasure  on  the 
simple  credulity  of  the  Lion-Kin^  the  image  of  an  im- 
potent feudal  sovereign.  The  characters  of  these  and  other 
brutes  are  kept  up  with  a  rude  kind  of  consistency,  which 
gives  them  great  liveliness ;  many  of  the  incidents  are 
devised  with  much  force  of  hamonr;  and  the  sly  hits 
at  the  weak  pointa  of  mediseval  polity  and  and 
religion  are  inceesant  sod  palpable. 

It  is  needless,  as  has  already  been  aaio,  to  attempt 
tracing  the  appearance  which  fables,  or  incidents  borrowed 
from  Uiem,  make  so  frequently  as  incidental  ornaments  in 
the  older  literature  of  onr  own  country  and  othera  Kor 
is  there  here  fit  occasion  for  dwelling  minutely  on  the  cnlti- 
Tation  of  the  apologne  in  modem  times,  as  a  special  form 
of  poetical  composition.  It  has  appeared  in  every  modem 
nation  of  Europe,  but  baa  nowhere  become  very  important, 
and  has  hardly  arer  exhibited  much  originality  either  of  spirit 
or  <tf  manner.  In  our  own  langnage.  Prior  indicated  the 
poaaesaum  of  much  aptitude  for  it ;  bnt  neither  the  fables 
of  Mowe^  nor  even  the  much  more  lively  ones  of  Oay, 
poasaaa  any  diatingniahed  merit  To  Dnden's  spirited 
remodellmga  of  poema,  romancea,  and  fabliaux,  the 
name  of  fablesi  which  ha  wu  pleased  to  give  them,  ia 
quite  inapplicable.  In  Qerman,  Hagedora  and  Gellert  are 
quite  forgotten ;  and  even  Lesaiag's  fablea  are  read  by  few 
bat  aehoolboy&  In  Spanish,  Yriarte'a  fables  on  literary 
anbjeeta  are  sprightly  and  graeefnL  A  apiritad  version  of 
the  best  appeared  in  Bladxnott§  MagoMUt  1 839.  Among 
Italians  Pignotti  ia  famona  for  Teiaatilify  and  command  of 
rhythm,  as  amongst  Roaaiane  ia  Kriloff  for  hia  keen  aatire 
on  Russian  society.  He  haa  been  tranalaM  into  English 
by  Mr  Rabton. 

IVuea  alone  in  modem  timea  Im  actaiaed  any  pre- 
eminence in  the  H\>\t,  and  this  diatinetion  ia  almoat  entirely 
owing  to  one  author.  Uarie  da  France  in  the  ISth  oen- 
tnry,  OiUea  Corroze^  Ouillaome  Handent^  and  Onillanme 
Qnsronit  in  the  16th,  are  now  atudied  only  as  tiie  praenraots 
of  La  Fontune,  from  whom  he' may  bsTc  bonowed  a  atray 
hint  or  the  outline  of  a  atory.  The  unique  character  of  his 
work  haa  given  a  new  word  to  the  French  language:  other 
wrttara  of  fablea  an  called /afru/uCM,  La  Fontaine  ia  named 
U  /ahlitr.  Referring  for  fiUlar  detaik  to  the  article  Iii. 
FonTAZNi,  we  must  content  onrsdyea  here  with  briefly 
indicating  hia  chief  chataeteriiticL  He  ia  a  true  poet; 
bia  Tetae  ia  exquisitely  modnlated ;  Ida  love  of  nature  often 
reminda  na  of  Virgil,  aa  doea  hia  tendemeaa  and  pathoa 
(aee,  for  instance,  The  Two  Figeona  and  Death  and  the 
Woodcutter).  He  is  foil  of  aly  fun  and  delicate  humour ; 
like  Horace  ke  satirtMa  without  wounding,  and  "pl^ 
Awmd  the  fuart,"  Lastly,  he  is  a  keen  oUerrer  td  men. 
The  whole  aociety  of  the  17th  century,  its  greatness  and  its 
foiUaa,  its  luxury  and  its  squalor,  from  Lt  graad  monarque 
to  the  poor  manant,  from  hia  majesty  the  litm  to  the 
courtier  of  aa  ape,  is  painted  to  the  life.  To  borrow  hia 
own  phnae,  Ia  Fontaine'a  fablea  are  "  ana  amxHa  eomMia 
i  cant  aetea  direra.* 

The  faUea  of  Lessing  represent  the  reaction  agunst  tbe 
FVeneh  sdiool  of  fabnlista.  "  With  La  Fontaine  himself," 
■aya  Lessing, "  I  have  no  qnarrel.  but  against  the  imitators 
«f  La  Fontaine  I  enter  my  protect.'*    Hii  'ttention  was 


first  called  to  the  fable  by  Gellet^a  popdkr  woiJc.  pnblished 
in  1716.    Oellert's  fables  were  closely  iDadsffied  after  La 
Fontaine's,  and  were  a  vehicle  for  lively  nflraga  against  the 
fair  sex,  and  hits  at  contemporary  folliieL    Lessing's  early 
essays  were  in  the  same  style,  but  his  anbsequent  study  of 
tbe  history  and  theory  of  the  fable  led  him  to  discard  hia 
former  model  aa  a  perversion  of  later  times,  and  the 
"  Fabeln,"  published  in  1769,  are  the  outcome  of  his  riper 
views.    Lessing's  fables,  L'ke  all  that  he  wrote,  display  his 
Tigorous  common  sense.    He  has,  it  ia  true,  little  of  La 
Fontaine's  euriota  feliettai,  his  sly  hamonr  and  lightness 
of  touch;  and  Frenchmen  would  aay  that  his  criticism  of  La 
Fontaine  is  an  illustration  of  the  fable  of  the  sour  grapes 
On  the  other  hand  he  has  the  rare  power  of  looking  at  both 
sidea  of  a  moral  problem ;  he  holds  a  brief  for  the  etnpid 
and  the  feeble,  the  ass  and  the  lamb ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
formal  protest  against  poetical  ornament,  there  is  in  not  a 
few  of  his  fables  a  Tein  of  trae  poetry,  aa  in  the  Sheep  (it 
13)  and  Jupiter  aod  the  Sheep  (il  18).    But  the  valnec< 
tbe  work  is  infinitely  enhanced  by  the  monograph  on  the 
essence  of  the  fable  which  appeared  at  the  same  time,  anl 
as  an  illustration  of  which  the  fablea  were  written.  Much 
of  the  essay  is  taken  up  with  the  refutation  of  the  tbeorisa . 
of  contemporary  fabulists,  De  la  Hottc^  Bicher,  Breittinger, , 
Batten^  who  only  survive  in  Lessing's  pages  Uke  the  fly  in- 
amber.    Passing  over  this  negative  criticism  we  may  briefly- 
state  the  results  of  Lessing's  investigation.    According  to 
Lessing  the  ideal  fable  ia  that  of  .£aop.   All  the  slabor** 
tiona  and  refinements  of  later  authors,  firom  Fhndrus  to  La 
Fontaine,  are  penreraiona  of  tbis  original.   The  fable  ia 
essentially  a  moral  precept  fllustrated  by  a  single  exampls,, 
and  it  ia  the  lesson  thua  enforced  which  givea  to  the  fable 
ita  nnity  and  makea  it  a  work  of  axt  The  illnstration  must, 
be  either  ut  actual  oecnrrenee  or  repraaantad  aa  each,, 
because  a  fietitioua  case  inrented  ad  Kec  can  i^peal  but. 
feebly  to  the  reader'a  judgment    Lastly,  the  faUa  requirea: 
a  atoiy  or  connected  chain  of  arenta.   A  aingle  fact  will  noti 
make  a  fable,  but  is  only  an  emblem.   We  thna  amve 
at  the  following  definition  : — **  A  fobla  ia.a  relation  of  m. 
series  of  changes  which  together  form  a  whala^   The  nni^ 
of  the  fable  oonaiafai  herein,  that  all  the  parta  lead  up  to  as 
end,  the  end  for  which  the  fable  wu  invealad  hmg  th» 
moral  precept" 

We  may  notice  in  passing  a  problem  la  eoanexkm  with 
die  faUe  which  had  long  been  debated,  but  never  satiafae- 
torOy  resolved  till  Lassmg  took  it  la  bead,— Why  ahonld 
animala  have  been  almoat  imivenally  choaea  aa  the  chief 
dramatu  p&raonm  t  tba  reaaoB,  acowding  to  Tiesainft  ia 
that  animals  have  distinct  cl^iracteia  which  are  known  and 
recognized  by  alL  The  fabulist  who  writaa  of  Biitanaicna 
and  Ken  appeala  to  the  few  who  know  Roman  Uitny. 
The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  comes  home  to  every  one  whether 
learned  or  umpla.  But,  besidea  thil^  knmMt  aympathiaa 
obe<'ure  the  moral  judgment ;  henoa  it  followa  that  tiw 
fabla^  unlike  tbe  drama  and  the  epoa,  ahonld  abataia  bam 
all  that  ia  likely  to  aronae  our  prejudicea  or  oar  paaaiona, 
In  thia  reapoot  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  of  JEaop  ia  a  m«r» 
perfect  fable  than  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Foor  Uaa'a  Ewe 
Lamb  of  Nathan. 

Leaatnf^a  aaalysia  and  definition  of  fha  fabler  thongli  ha 
seema  himself  nacmaeions  of  the  scope  of  hia  aipimen^  ia 
in  truth  ita  deatk-warrant  The  beaat-faUe  aroae  in  a 
primitive  age  when  men  firmly  believed  that  beasts  could 
talk  and  reason,  that  any  wolf  they  met  mi^t  be  a  wer»> 
w<d^  that  a  peacock  might  be  aPythagcma  in  diaota^anil 
an  01  or  eraa  a  cat  a  being  worUiy  of  their  woru^  To 
thia  eDcceediBd  the  second  age  of  tiiehbl^  which  belongs 
to  the  aame  atage  of  cultu^^f^^^i^Oi^H^  and 
the  ^nmio  posts  of  Oreeeei  lliat  honesty  is  the  best 
pdiey,  that  deaia  ta  common  to  all,  aaemed  to  the_jaetu>t 
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tlut  (lay  profuuiiil  truths  worthy  to  bo  eiubaluied  in  vene  or 
nt  off  by  the  aid  of  stoiy  or  anecdote.  Last  comes  an  age 
of  higb  literary  culture  which  toleratoa  the  trite  morale  and 
hackneyed  tolea  for  the  aake  of  the  exqaieite  letting  and  ia 
amused  at  the  wit  which  introduces  topics  and  charactera  of 
the  day  nnder  the  transparent  reil  of  animal  life.  Such 
an  artificiat  product  con  be  nothing  more  than  the  fashion 
of  a  day,  and  mast,  like  pastoral  poetry,  die  a  natural  death. 
A  serious  moralist  would  hordlycboosethat  form  to  inculcate, 
like  ilandeville  in  hU  Fable  if  the  Beet,  a  new  doctrine  in 
morals,  for  the  moral  of  the  fable  must  be  such  that. lie  who 
runs  may  read.  A  true  poet  will  not  care  to  masquerade 
as  ,a  moral  teacher,  or  shnw  his  wit  by  refurbishing  some 
old-world  maxim.  (f.  s.) 

FABUG  D'fiOLANTINE,  PiriLiPPz  Francois  Nazaibb 
(1765-1794),  a  French  dramatist  and  revolutionist,  was 
born  at  Carcassonne,  December  28,  1755.  His  real  name 
was  simple  Fabre,*  the  "  d'^glantine "  being  an  addition 
which  he  adopted  in  commemoration  of  his  receiring  the 
golden  eglantine  of  Clemence  Isaure  from  the  academy  of 
the  fioral  games  at  Toulouse.  After  travelling  through  the 
pTovinees  as.  an  actor,  he  came  to  Paris  when  about  thirty 
yean  of  age  with  the  intention  of  continuing  the  same 
career,  but  being  ignored  by  the  critics  he  ventured  to  take 
his  revenge  by  a  comedy  entitled  Let  gem  det  Lettret  ou  It 
Provineiat  it  Farii,  and  in  spite  of  its  failure  continued  to 
bring  piece  after  piece  on  the  boards.  Shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  movement  he  entered  the 
political  arena,  was  chosen  by  Danton  as  his  private  secre- 
tary, and  obtained  from  the  electors  of  Paris  a  place  in  the 
National  GonvenUon.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
extravagance  of  his  ipeedies  and  measnrcs,  voting  for  the 
king's  death,  supporting  the  maximum  and  the  law  of  the 
suspected,  and  giving  distorted  evidence  against  the 
flirondins.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  he 
was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  committee  en- 
trusted with  the  formation  of  the  republican  substitute,  and 
to  him  was  due  a  large  part  of  the  new  nomenclatnre,  with  its 
poetic  Frairial  and  Floreal,  its  prosaic  Frimidi  and  Duodi, 
and  its  absurd  substitution  of  the  names  of  trees  and  beasts 
and  implements  for  those  of  saints  and  heroes,  The  report 
which  he  made  on  the  subject  on  24th  October  is  not  with- 
out scientific'value.  On  January  12, 1794  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  on  a  cliarge  of 
malversation  and  forgery  in  connexion  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Compagnie  des  Indes.  During  his  trial  he  displayed 
the  greatest  apparent  nonchalance,  sitting  in  an  arm  chair, 
looking  out  dreamily  at  the  rain,  and  singing  his  own  well- 
known  song  of  //  pleiii,  it  pleiit,  hergire,  renin  ie$  blaitet 
moutons.  On  his  way  to  the  scaffold  he  diatrihnted  his 
mannscript  poems  to  the  people. 

Fabre  d*£glantine  left  behind  him  seventeen  plays  and 
a  nnmber  of  miscellaneous  productions.  One  only  of  the 
plays,  Le  Philintke  deMolHre,  still  preserves  its  reputation  as 
a  good  specimen  of  the  second  class.  It  professes  to  be  a 
continuation  of  Molifere's  Le  ifuanthrope,  but  the  hero  of 
the  piece  is  of  a  different  character  from  the  nominal  proto- 
type— an  impersonation,  indeed,  of  pure  and  simple  egotism. 
On  its  publication  the  play  was  introduced  by  a  preFaco,  in 
which  the  author  mercxlessly  satirizes  the  Optimise  of  his 
rival  Oollin  d'Harleville,  whose  Chateaux  m  Fepagna  had 
guned  the  applause  which  D'^glantine's  Prinmpttieux  had 
failed  to  win.  A  posthumous  play.  Let  Prieepteurt,  steeped 
with  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau's  Emtle,  was  performed  on 
I7th  September  1794,  and  met  with  an  enthusiastic  recep* 
tion.  The  author's  (Euvret  miUet  tt  fotlkumet  wet«  pub- 
lished at  I^rie  1802,  2  vols. 

Sea  Albert  Mnnrin,  C/i'.r.>  hid  di.Ia  Rlvotvtimfftnfaif,  tome 
ii.:  Jitln  Jnnin,  HiU.  di  ?a  LitL  Anm.,  Ch^oier.  TaUuiK  rfc  la 


VJ^BKErn,  IUphael  (IClo^irOO),  acelebnted  luliaii 
antiquary,  wai  bun  in  IGltt,  at  U'cbino  in  Umbria.  A 
younger  son,  and  deatined  to  th«  pnianit  vi  ftM  lav,  he 
studied  first  at  Cagli,  and  afterwaidi  in  hia  native  d^, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  ags  of  «u^itaen 
yean.  While  in  Rome,  preparing  for  i»actice  atthe  mTj  bo 
early  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Loreuo  Impwiali,  vho 
employed  him  on  impwtant  and  difknlt  political  a&in  in 
Spain.  He  was  named  successively  treasurer  and  auditor 
of  the  papal  legation  in  that  country,  where,  he  remained 
thiiteen  years.  Daring  all  this  Ume,  however,  his  favourito 
classical  and  antiquarian  studies  were  not  neglected  ; '  and 
returning  to  Rome  with  the  legate,  BonelU,  vnio  had  been 
made  cardinal,  he  was  able  on -the  journey  to  make  tmpor> 
tant  observations  of  the  telics  and  monuments  <rf  ^lu&t 
France,  and  Italy,  and  to  converse  with  the  many  eminmt 
scholan  of  those  countries  who  afterwarda  comqionded 
with  him.  At  Rome  he  was  appointed  judge  of  appellation 
of  the  Capitol,  which  post  he  left  to  be,  under  the  Ic^gote^ 
Cardinal  Cerri,  auditor  of  the  Ic^timi  at  his  aative  dty, 
Urbino.  After  three  yean  he  returned  to  Home,  on  the  in- 
vitation of-CordinoI  Carpegna,  vicar  of  Innocent  XL,  a  great 
lover  of  antiquities  and  learning,  and  now  found  uat  ful- 
ness of  leisure  which  enabled  him  to  cany  <m  thoae  atodiee 
and  produce  those  works  which  have  mode  him  frmoui. 
He  examined  with  minute  care  the  monuments  and  ioacriih 
tioBB  of  the  Gampaj^a.  In  hia  wlitaiy  expediUona  ha 
always  rode  a  hone  which  his  friends  nicknamed  Harco' 
Polo,  after  the  celobnted  Venetian  traveUw,  saying  that  iM 
could  discover  half-hidden  monumenta  by  amoUing  only,' 
and  thus  frequently  led  its  master  to  notice  what  he  would 
otherwise  have  passed  by.  Fabretti  was  delisted  with  the 
name^  and  used  it  himself  in  a  letter  on  tho  atudy  of 
antiquity,  atill  in  manusc^t.  By  Innocent  XIL  ISabretti 
WBs  made  ke^er  of  the  arehivfls  of  the  castle  St  Angek^  a 
charge  of  great  raipoikiilMlify  and  tnia^  vliidi  Iw  rattined 
till  his  death. 

His  work  De  A^it  et  AjucB-duetibut  vetertt  Jtomoff  1680, 
three  dissertations  which  cleared  up  a  number  of  obacnritiea 
as  to  the  topography  of  ancient  X«tium,  ia  inserted  in 
Gncvius's  Theiaurut,  iv.  1677.  Bis  inteipretatitn  in  thia 
work  of  certain  passages  in  Livy  and  other  classical  anthon 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Gronovins,  .which  liorc  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  between  Milton  and  Salmaaius,' 
Qronovios  addr  .s8ing  Fabretti  as  Faher  Muttiau,  and' 
the  latter,  In  reply,  speaking  of  GrvnuomMt  and  his 
titivUifia.  In  this  controveny  Fabretti  nsied  the  paendo- 
nym  lasitheus,  which  he  afterwards  took  as  his  pastoral 
name  in  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians.  His  other  worki^ 
De  Columna  Tivjani  Syntagma,  Roma,  1683,  and  /nsct^ 
tioH«m  AtUiquarum  Explieatio,  Rome,  1699,  throw  much 
light  on  Roman  antiquity,  especially  with  the  aid  of  the 
principle  which  he  himself  employed  of  making  one 
monnment  interpret  another.  In  tbe  former  of  iheaa 
works  is  also  to  be  found  his  explication  of  a  boff^relie^ 
with  inscriptions,  now  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  representing 
the  war  and  taking  of  Troy,  known  as  the  Biae  table. 
Letten  and  other  shorter  works  of  Fabretti  are  to  be  found 
in  some  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  time,  as  the  Jour- 
nal det  Savantt.  He  died  at  Rome,  January  1700.  Eta 
collection  of  inscriptions  and  monumenta  was  purchased 
from  his  relatives  by  Cardmal  Stoppani,  and  placed  in  tha 
ducal  palace  at  Urbino,  where  they  may  still  be  seen. , 

Cradmbeni,  U  ViU  degli  AreaM  ittuHrij  Fslnd^  FUm 
ofKin,  vi.  174  J  Niceron,  ir.  S78. 

FABRIANO,  a  town  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Ancona, 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  railway 
from  Ancona  to  Rome,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Aacona.  It  has 
paper  and  parchment  jrorks,_  tanneries,  ^dOtp^Oer  milU. 
AmoDK  its  principal  hoildingi  are  Jhe  csOUzal,  KTenl 
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diurches  with  pictures  hj  the  Fabriano  school  of  artists, 
the  to^Q  hall,  which  coataine  ancient  iosciiptions,  and  the 
museum  of  the  Coaot  of  Rosseuti,  where  may  be  seen  a 
V9TJ  fiue  colUctioo  of  objects  in  irorj.  Fabriano  is  the 
birth-place  of  the  painter  Qentile  da  Fabriano.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  proper  in  1670  was  6071,  or  isdading 
the  outskirts,  7612. 

FABRIANO,  QvtTiiM  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was  bom 
at  Fabriano  about  1370.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Allegretto  dl  Xuxio,  bat  there  is  erery  probability  that  he 
recei.vedmo8tof  his  early  instruction  from  Fra  Qiovanni,  sur- 
named  Aogelico,  to  whose  manner  his  bears  in  some  respects 
a  close  similarity.  Aboat  1411  he  went  to  Venice,  whereby 
order  of  the  doge  and  senate  he  was  engaged  to  adorn  the 
great  hall  of  the  ducal  palace  with  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
BarbarMsa.  He  executed  this  work  so  entirely  to  the 
satisfaetioD  of  his  employers  that  they  granted  him  a 
pension  for  life,  and  accorded  him  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  habit  of  a  Venetian  noble.  About  1422  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  in  1423  he  painted  an  Adoration  of 
the  Kings  for  the  church  of  Santa  Trinita,  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Florence  gallery  of  paintings,  and  is  con- 
sidered his  best  work  now  extant.  To  the  same  period 
belongs  a  Uadonna  and  Child  whieh  is  now  in  the  Berlin 
Maseain.  Fabriano  had  by  this  time  attained  s  wide  re- 
putation, and  was  engaged  to  paint  pietnres  for  rarious 
eharehes,  more  particularly  Stena,  Pungia,  Gabbio,  and 
Fabriano.  About  1426  he  was  called  to  Bmna  by  Martin 
V.  to  adorn  the  church  of  St-  John  Lateran  with  freiGoea 
from  the  I^e  of  John  the  Baptist  He  also  executed  a 
portrait  of  the  pope  attended  by  ten  cardinals,  and  in  the 
church  of  St  IVaneesGO  Bomano  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  attended  by  St  Benedict  and  St  Joaeph,  which 
was  mnch  esteemed  by  Miehelan^o,  but  ii  no  longer  in 
existenoe.  Fabriavo  di^  abontliSO.  Miehelang^  said 
of  him  tlwt  his  works  resembled  his  •nmame  QentUe,  noble 
or  refined.  Thoy  are  full  of  a  quiet  and  serene  joyonsness, 
and  he  has  ft  ualre  and  innocent  delight  in  splendour  and 
in  gi^  ornaments,  with  which,  howoTer,  his  pietnres  are 
Dot  oTerloaded. 

FABRICIITS,  Caivs  Lvsciinn,  a  Roman  general  and 
consul,  was  jMrbaps  the  first  member  of  th»  Futrieia  gens 
who  settled  m  Rome.  He  makee  Ids  earliest  appearance  in 
history  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Tarentines  to 
dissuade  them  from  making  war  on  the  Bomana.  Elected 
consul  fn  283  B.C.,  he  in  tixB  same  year  defeatsd  the  Boii 
and  the  Etruvsans.  "When  in  the  folIowiDg  year  the 
Bomans  were  defeated  by  Fyrrhus,  Fabricina  was  sent  to 
treat  for  the  ransom  and  exchange  of  the  prisoners,  and 
Fyrrhus  endesronred  nnsucceaafully  to  bribe  him  with  large 
offers  .to  enter  his  service.  In  278  Fabricina  was  electod 
consul  for  the  second  time,  and  was  succesafal  in  negotiat- 
ing terras  of  peace  with  Fyrrhus,  whu  sailed  away  to  Italy. 
Fabricius  afterwards  gained  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Samnites,  the  Lucaoians,  and  the  Bruttii,  and  on  hts  return 
to  Rome  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  officee  he  had  filled  he  died  poor,  and  provision  bad 
to  be  made  for  his  daughter  oat  of  the  funds  of  the  state. 
In  honour  of  his  military  achievements  and  bis  incorrup- 
tible integrity,  the  senate  also  decreed  that  he  and  hts 
descendants  should  have  a  burial  place  inside  the  city. 

FABRICIUS,  Oeobqb  (1616-lS71},poet,  historian,  and 
archsBoIogist,  was  bom  at  Chemnitz  in  Upper  Saxony,  on 
the  24th  April  1516.  He  completed  his  studies  at  Frei- 
berg and  Leipsic.  Travelling  into  Italy  with  one  of  his 
pupils,  he  mads  an  exhaustive  stndy  of  the  antiquities 
of  Rome.  The  result  was  the  second  work  named  below, 
in  which  the  correspondence  between  every  diacoverable 
relic  of  the  old  city  and  the  references  and  descriptions 
whioh  Uy  aeattertd  throughout  udeat  literature  was 


traced  with  the  minutest  detail.  Sven  learned  Oermaus 
suspected  that  the  work  was  in  reality  an  ancient  per- 
formance. Having  returned  to  Germany  in  1553,  he  wu 
appointed  director  of  the  college  of  Meissen,  where  he  died 
on  the  13th  July  1571.  In  his  eacred  poems,  which 
obtained  for  him  considerable  diatinclion,  he  affected  to 
avoid  every  word  with  the  slightest  savour  of  paganism ; 
and  he  blamed  the  poets  for  their  allusions  to  pagan 
divinities. 

The  foIlowiDg  list  inclBdes  the  prindpsl  works  which  he  pnli- 
liohed,  aither  u  author  or  ma  editor  : — (1)  S^mtii  Afti  Cov^ia. 
MS  cum  taatifoHoni  dupliei  JoamU  XiiU  U  0.  Fabneii,  Stnaburg, 
J648,  8to  ;  <2)  Ama,  am  Liha-  utilittimut  dt  vtleriM  Rowm  tHu, 
reyionibw,  vii»,  Umpli;  alutque  adifieiU,  Bsstl,  1560,  fiva;  (3i 
Virgilii  (^tratvi>^<imitUKUtTiiMStrviiet  T.  C.  Dmati,  Burl,  1S51, 
foL  :  (i)  rtrgiUi  Oftn  a  ^Meio  eattigaia,  Leipiio,  1251,  1S9I, 
8to  ;  {6)  Foimatum  tacroruM  KM  fuinkidm,  Buel,  1S40,  Km*; 
(6)  Folmatum  veUrum  eeeUsiuMiMrvin  optra  CKridiana  ei  eptrum 
reUquia  ae  fragmenia,  1582,  4to  ;  De  R»  Poltiea  libri  tiftm, 
1&66,  8ro;  (8)  Mintn  JrimiVxrvn  litri  fjittm,  1H»,  dto;  (ft) 
Originum  illiuMMKnim  ditjiM  StKtoniag  tibri  Mfttm,  1SB7,  foJ.; 
(10)  Jlerum  Otrmanim  magiui  tt  Saxomieti  utawmx  mfmcnhiliiM 
volumina  duo,  Leipuc,  IdOB,  foL  A  lifa  of  George  Fabiicini  xru 
pabliehed  in  183S,  at  Leinic,  hy  Ptofeaaor  U.  G.  Sauniffartan  Cru- 
riaa.  la  1845  the  uub*  biognphtr  iinud  an  edition  of  Fabrioins'e 
Spidetmad  irolf.MnunmatuiMmnimia,  prefixed  to  iriiich  time 
ia  also  a  short  sketch  2>«  Vila  Q*.  FM/idi  tt  d4  ^nf«  Fatrieimim. 

FABRICIUS,  HiBS0NYin7s  (1537-I6I9),  a  celebrated 
Italian  anatomist  and  surgeon,  was  sumamed  Acquapen- 
dente  from  the  episcopal  city  of  that  name,  where  he  was 
born  in  1637.  At  Fadua,  i^ter  a  course  of  philosophy,  he 
studied  medicine  under  Fallopias,  whose  successor  as  teacher 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  he  became  in  1662.  From  tho 
senators  pf  Venice  he  received  numerous  honour^  and  an 
anatomical  theatre  was  built  by  them  for  his  accommoda- 
tion.   He  died  May  21, 1619. 

The  coUactiva  Torka  of  Fabriciui  were  printed  bv  Bohn  imder 
the  title  of  Opera  omnia  jtnatomtea  U  Fhy$iolagiea,lMfmtt  1887. 
TLo  Layden  edition,  publiahedby  Albinuin  1788,  folio,  lapraened 
to  that  of  Boho,  as  eoataiBing  a  Ufa  of  the  anther  and  the  prelaeae 
of  his  tnatlaoa   See  AiraTOXT,  voL  1,  p.  80i^  ud  SviouT. 

FABRICIUS.  JoaxNEB  AuuTva  (1668-1736),  ona 
of  the  moat  leariied,  laborious,  and  nsefal  of  biUicgraphera, 
was  born  at  Leipeic,  November  II,  1668.  His  father, 
Werner  Fabricius,  director  of  music  in  the  chnrch  t&  St 
Paul  at  Leipsic,  was  the  author  of  several  worki^  particn* 
lariy  Delicim  ffamumiea,  published  in  1657.  Joannes 
Albertus  himself  commenced  his  studies  under  his  father, 
who  on  his  deathbed  recommended  him  to  the  care  of 
Valentine  AlbertL  He  studied  under  Weueeslas  Buhl 
and  J.  S.  Herrichen,  and  afterwards  at  Qnedlinburg  und^r 
Samael  Schmidt  It  was  in  Schmidt's  library,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  that  he  found  the  two  works,  Barthuiaa'a 
Advertaria  and  Morhoffs  Polyhittor,  which  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  *  his  Bibliotheca,  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  he  stands  pre-eminent  among  scholars.  Having 
returned  to  Leipsic  in  1686,  he  was  the  same  year 
admitted  bachelor  in  philosophy;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1688  he  took  the  degree  of  master  in  the  same 
faculty,  shortly  after  which  he  published  his  first  work, 
Seriptorum  reetntium  deeatf  an  attack  on  ten  writers  of 
the  day,  Thomasius  among  them.  His  J)eeas  Decadvnt, 
iive  playiarorum  et  pteudonymorvm  uwturia,  published  in 
the  following  year,  is  the  only  one  of  his  works  to  which  ho 
signs  the  name  Faber.  He  then  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  which,  however,  he  relinquished  for  that 
of  theology;  and  having  gone  to  Hamburg  in  1693,  he 
proposed  to  travel  abroad,  when  the  unexpected  tidings  that 
the  cj^ose  of  his  education  had  absorbeid  his  whole  patri- 
mony, and  even  left  him  in  debt  to  his  trustee,  forced  him 
to  abandon  hi*  project  He  therefore^^aiud^Ham- 
burg,  where  J.  F.  Mayer  an^iHia'^fii^  W^^P^  of 
librarian.  In  1696  he  accompanied  hts  patron  to  Sweden ; 
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and,  on  hh  retnm  to  Hnmltnrg,  nofe  long  af terwarda,  he  com- 
pated  for  the  chair  of  logic  and  philosophy.  Tho  suffra^ 
being  equally  divided  between  Fabriciua  and  Sebafttian 
Ediurdf,  one  of  his  opponents,  tlie  apiiointmeut  waa  decided 
by  lot  in  faTOur  of  Edzanli  ;  but  in  1609  Fabricina  suc- 
ceeded Vincent  Placcius  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  ethics, 
after  which  he  took  the  degree  of  doctur  in  theology  at 
Kiel.  In  1701  J,  F.  Mayer,  who  had  establi^ed  himself 
at  Greitswald,  caused  the  chair  of  theology  in  that  city 
CO  be  offered  to  Fabriciua;  but  he  refused  it  ou  account 
of  his  health.  But  in  1708  he  accepted  the  professorship 
of  theology,  logic,  and  metaphysics,  and  was  preparing  to 
enter  on  his  new  office,  when  tho  senate  of  Uamburg  in- 
duced him  to  remain,  by  adding  to  Iiis  piofessorship  the 
olBce  of  rector  of  the  school  of  St  John,  th&a  held  by  his 
father-in-law  Schultz.  Schultzdied  in  1709,  but  Fabriciua 
retained  the  rectorship  two^ears  longer.  In  1719  the  hind- 
grave  of  Hesse-Cassel  made  him  so  adrantageons  an  offer 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  it;  but  this  time  also 
the  magistrates,  by  a  seasonable  increase  of  salary,  prevailed 
on  him  to  remain  with  them.  An  attempt  was  snbse- 
qaently  made  to  draw  him  to  Wittenberg ;  but  ho  refused 
to  listen  to  the  proposals  made  to  him,  imd  rammed  at 
Hamburg,  where  he  died  April  30, 1738. 

ITioerDQ  and  Reitoar  give  a  list  of  128  books  by  Fabiicins,  but 
very  manv  of  them  were  only  vorks  which  ho  liad  edited .  One  of 
the  most  iamed  and  laborious  of  his  works  ia  the  SSHiotheea  Laiina, 
MM  1util^a  auOorum  veterum  Latirwrum  quorumaatque  aeripta  ad 
not  perBenerunt,  Hamburg.  1097,  Svo,  awork  which  was  refiiolished 
in  an  Improved  and  ameniled  fonn  by  J.  A.  Entesti,  Leipsic,  1773, 
in  three  vola.  8vo.  The  divisions  of  the  compilation  are— the 
writan  to  the  axfe  of  Tiberias ;  thence  to  that  ot  the  Antonines ;  and 
thirdly,  to  thedccay  of  thelangoage ;  while  afooith  sives  fiagventa 
from  old  antbon,  and  chapters  on  early  Christian  iiteiahtre.  His 
eJuf  Sasuvn  is  the  SiSlioUum  Ortdca,  aive  notitia  aeriptortim 
veUmm  Oratconim  qaorumewnqM  vwoHmenia  integm  aut/rag- 
vunta  0dUa  extant,  turn  pUronmque  e  mamuaiBt.  ae  deperdilU, 
Hombarg,  1705-1728,  in  14  vols.  4to,  a  work  which  has  jnwy  been 
denomuiatad  maxtmNs  taUirim  emdUiemSs  thesaiiria.  It  was  re- 
arranged by  Harles,  at  Hamburg,  In  1790.  Its  divisfona  are 
markM  off  by  Homer,  Plato,  Christ  Constontine,  and  the  capture 

CoDstuitinople  in  1453,  while  a  sixth  section  is  devoted  to 
canon  law,  jDrispradence,  and  medicine.  Of  hia  remaining  works 
we  may  mvawm—Bibliotheea  Antiqvtirit^,  a'tA  intwdttetio  in 
nott'Natn  taiptervm  qui  antiqitUata  Uebraieaa,  Chnectu,  Bomatuu, 
It  Chridianatteriptiailludrm'Knt,  1718  andl726, 4to;  CffHiifoliuin 
Lulheranum,,  aive  notitia  liUrttriatm'plonimot/atisgenerisacB.p. 
Luthero,  1728  and  1730,  8vo  ;  as  also  SaMariahix  evangdii  toti 
orbl  per  divinam  gratiam  txcriena,  tive  itoiitia  kistorieo-dironologiea, 
lUUraria,  aeg«ogr(g)hieapn^agaiorimperoriiantotHmChriilfavo- 
Tum  tacrorwn,  1781,  4to;  ami  Nndrokheology,  in  German,  1734, 
4to.  AmooRthe  principal workseaitedbTFabriciu8niaybenamei.i 
Joanni*  Ifabillonii  iter  Oennanieim,  U  Jomatia  LaHKOu  dt  £UMt< 
ee^rihu  a  Oarcto  Uagnott  peit  Octroium  MfagnHm  in  oeeidentc 
Mauratia  liier,  1717,  8vo. 

The  details  of  the  bfe  <rf  Abricius  are  to  be  foand  in  Ik  Vita  et 
Seriplit  J,  A.  Fabridi  CmmMariui,  bv  his  son-in-law,  H.  S. 
Retmar,  published  at  Hamburg,  1757.  'niis  is  the  work  whence 
Niceton,  Chanflepii,  and  other  writns  on  the  subject  have  borrowed 
Uuir  materiala,  Kieeron's  work  is  entitled  ifenunm  voht  terrir 
aVhiatnir*  da  hemmea  sRutfrw (foni  la repttUi^  d«  uttni^  OVM 
«m  eatatague  nriaomd  da  Uura  mivrages,  Paris,  1720-174S. 

FABRIOinS,  JoHAHir  CHsmuM  (1745-1808).  one  of 
the  chief  founders  of  identifio  entonoology,  was  oom  at 
Tondem  in  Sehleswig,  Jantury  7;  1746.  His  father  was 
a  lAiysician  of  enlightened  Tiew^  who  encouraged  his  son's 
inoUnation  to  stady  the  natoral  sdeneM^  and,  after  educating 
him  at  Altona  and  Copenhagen,  sent  hun  to  Upeala;  where, 
attending  the  lectures  of  the  great  Linnnus,  his  future  des- 
tiiqr,  as  ha  hims^  sayi^  appears  to  have  been  laid.  Of  his 
career,  i^art  from  entomology,  it  may  be  briefly  recorded 
that  he  devoted  his  attention  professionally  to  political 
eoonmy,  ai^,  after  lecturing  on  that  subject  in  1769,  was 
appc^nted  a  few  years  later  professor  of  natural  history, 
economy,  and  fln^nee^at  Kiel,  in  which  capacity  he  wrote 
various  works,  chiefly  referring  to  Denmai^  and  of  no 
•pecial  interest   Ha  also  published  a  few  other  wotkt  en 


general  and  natural  history,  botany,  and  travel  (uf  which  the 
Beise  mch  Norwegeii,  1779,  deserves  separate  mention), — 
for,  although  his  professional  stipend  was  small,  Im  extended 
hia  personal  researchea  into  every  town  in  northern  and 
central  Europe  where  a  ibitural  history  museum  W9s  to  be 
found.  In  1771  he  married  the  daughter  of  Counsellor 
AmbrosiuB  of  Flensborg,  by  whom  he  had  two  aona  and 
one  daughter;  and  he  died  on  3d  March  1808. 

It  is,  however,  purely  as  an  'entomologist  that  tLe 
memory  of  Fabriciua  survives,  aided  perhaps  in  this 
country  by  the  fact  that  he  visited  Great  Britain  many 
times  after  1767,  exhibiting  a  marked  partiality  for  EngUsb 
naturalists,  amongst  whom  were  Solmder,  Sir  Joseph 
Bimk^  Drmy,  Hunter,  Francillon,  Pennant,  and  OreviUe. 
Sir  Joseph  Binks's  specimens,  indeed,  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Linnean  Socie^,  and  now  separately  tree- 
auied  in  tho  British  Sluseum,  still  retain  the  labels  written 
by  Fabricius,  and  are  often  consulted  by  entomologists  as 
evidence  of  hia  views.  For  many  years  his  great  sdenti^c 
reputation  rested  upon  tho  system  of  classification,  which 
(it  can  scarcely  be  said  in  oppoution  to  that  of  hia  revered 
master  Linnieos)  be  founded  upon  the  structure  of  tbs 
mouth-organs,  instead  of  the  wings.  No  scheme,  however, 
based-  upon  solitary  dunctera  suffices  any  longer^for  the 
comprehension  of  the  vast  number  of  forms  now'known 
to  science;  and,  although  the  value  of  the  dbarian  oivana 
is  still  fully  recognized,  the  ijr^em  exdnsivdy  founded  on 
them  has  long  since  passed  uto  disuse.  But  the  name  of 
Fobridna  ia  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  adence^  as  hs 
bad  a  keen  eye  for  specific  differences,  and  pcMsessed  the 
art  of  describing  in  a  marvellously  terse  and  accuiaie 
manner;  and,  from  bis  being  recognized  as  a  master, 
added  to  tho  opportunities  aiforded  during  Ma  many 
journeys  to  European  c^itals,  great  nntdbers  of  insects 
passed  tbrough  bis  bands  for  description  and  anangoneat 
according  to  bis  system,  at  a  time  wfam  almost  eve^tbing 
was  new,  owing  to  paudty  of  workers. 

A  complete  list  of  liis  entomological  nublications  (31)  will  ba 
fonnd  in  ^a%vt^BBiUioU^eeaE^dlmalegCK;  the  foUowiLg  are  t^a 
chief ^—lS['/■teMa  Entomologfa,  1775;  Cfcnera  iHsatonm,  1776  ; 
Pkiioaopkia  EiUmologiea,  1778  ;  Specia  imedonm,  1781 ;  iTnt- 
titaa  liueetarim,  1787  ;  Bntomdogia  Sf/alematiea,  1792-1794,  mtk 
a  anpplmejit.  l'QSi  SyOma  EleiUhemtorum  (1801),  Jtkiit- 
gotorum  (1S03),  PiczatorHm  (1804),  and  Anltiatonm.  (1805). 
Full  particulars  of  his  lifie  will  be  found,  with  a  portrait,  in  the 
TraMadion3ofthe£nUm(^ogie(USoadifo/lAmdaH,  vol  iv.  (1S45), 

1>p.  i.-z\'i.,  where  bis  autobiography  is  translated  from  the  DaiiiEh 
ly  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  then  president  of  the  sociefrr-  Thm  ii 
also  a  good  accffont  by  Professor \VestWDod,  in  the  articfe  "  Intecta,' 
BrilM  Cgdopadia,  p.  861-  Baron  Wakkmaer'a  verbose  h'fe  in 
the  Bicgmphie  L'niveraaU,  like  Utrellle's  "Kotice  BicKnpbiqnc'* 
in  thBAvw'fet  du  Muaitm.  €HMoin  NatttnlU,  li.  &8  (IMIX 
cmtafais  importint  emn. 

FABRONI,  Angklo  (173^-1803),  a  celebrated  Ilalisa 
biogrqtber,  was  bom  at  Morradi,  Tuscaoy,  25tb  September 
1732.  After  stnc^fing  at  Fuiusa  under  the  granunariaa 
Qirolamo  Feiri,  be  entered  die  Branan  colkige  foanded  for 
UieedncslionafyonnglWaDa.  On  the  eoudoaion  (rf  hn 
three  years'  cnrricnlum,  be  resolved,  being  determined  to  at- 
tain to  liteiaiy  disdnetion,  to  continne.bi8  stay  in  Borne,  and 
having  been  introduced  to  the  celebrated  Janseaist  Bottsri, 
received  from  him  the  canonry  of  S.  Teresa  in  Traetever^ 
Snne  time  after  this  he  was  chosen  to  preach  a  discoorse  in 
the  pontifical  chapel  before  Benedict  XIV.,  and  made  ancfa 
a  favourable  impression  that  the  ptmtiff  settled  on  bjm  an 
anttnity  left  by  the  Countess  Bospigliod  to  young  men  who 
had  taken  a  degree  in  law.  WiUi  Uie  possession  of  this 
annuity  Fabroni  was  able  to  devote  hia  whole  time  to  study. 
Besides  hisotlwr  literary  labours,  he  commenced  at  fisa  ia 
1771  a  literary  journal,  which  he  continued  till  1796. 
About  1772  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  formed 
die  acquaintance  of  ^Odiij^ne^  SDiden^^SAlonbev^ 
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nonineau,  and  most  ol  tli6  otiMr  eminent  Frenchmen  of 
that  age.  He  nbu  ^ent  four  months  in  London.  He 
died  at  V'm  22d  September  1803. 

The  following  u«  bis  principftl  works : — Kikt  Raiorum  doelrina 
exflUidium  giil  tteeulit  XKlI.  tt  XVIIT,  Jlorummt,  Pisa,  I778~ 
J799,'  1804-1805.  SO  Tols.  8to  (th«  Ust  tn-o  toIs.  won  yubliah»d 
postliumously,  and  contain  •  lifs  of  ths  suthor) ;  Zaurcndt  UaAieii 
iifagni/ei  Vila,  Piss,  178i,  2  toIs.  Svoj  Ltenu  X,  ponHAeii  monW 
Vita,  Ptaa,  17B7 ;  tnd  Som  di  DanU  AUglUtri,  di  An^ut  fatitiano, 
di  Lodorieo  Arioato,  *  di  Torq.  Ta$io,  PunUa  1800. 

FABROT,  Chaklvs  Akstibal  (1S8O-I609),  a  French 
jurikconsolty  was  bom  nt  Aix  inFMrenee,  15th  September 
1580.  At  an  eaiij  age  he  mode  great  ptogreu  in  the 
anui^nt  languagei  and  in  the  dvQ  and  the  canon  law ;  and 
in  1602  he  leceived  the  degree  doctor  of  law^  and  was 
made  avocat  to  the  pulement  of  Aix.  In  1 609  he  obtained 
a  profeisonhip  in  the  untrersit^  of  his  native  town.  He  js 
best  known  by  his  translation  of  the  BatUiea,  which  may 
be  said  to  hare  formed  the  code  of  the  Fastem  empire  till 
its  destructibii.  This  work  was  pabliahed  at  Paris  in  1647 
in  7  vols.  foL,  and  obtained  for  its  author  a  considerable 
pension  from  the  chancellor  Seguier,  to  whom  it  was  dedi> 
cated.  Fabrotlikewiserenderedgreatsernce  to  the  science 
of  jurispradence  by  hia  edition  of  Cojas,  which  comprised 
eereral  treatises  of  that  great  jarietpreTioualynnpnbllahed. 
He  also  edited  the  works  of  aeTeral  Byzantine  historians, 
and  is  besides  the  author  of  various  antiqaarian  and  legal 
treatises.    He  died  at  Paris  16th  January  1659. 

FABYAN,  RoBEBT,  an  English  chronicler,  sprung  from 
an  Essex  family,  is  said  by  Bishop  Tanner  to  have  been  bom 
in  Iiondon  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Even 
the  date  of  hia  death,  1512,  is  an  inference  from  that  upon 
which  his  will  was  proved,  namely,  12th  July  1513.  The 
rocords  of  the  Draper's  Company,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
might  have  settled  these  and  other  chronological  doubts ; 
but  ia  consequence  of  the  deelmction  of  the  company's  ball 
by  fire,  there  are  no  memoranda  of  a  date  earlier  than  1 602. 
KW  the  ascertained  details  of  his  life  are  given  in  the  bio- 
graphical preface  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  admirable  edition  of 
Fabyan's  Chronides.  From  this  source  we  learn  that 
Fabyan  was  alderman  for  the  waru  of  Faningdon -Without, 
and  that  in  H9S  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  sheriff. 
In  1502,  though  he  is  believed  on  good  grounds  to  have 
been  very  rich,  he  resigned  the  former  office  on  the  plea 
of  poverty,  not  wishing  probably  to  be  elected  to  the  ex- 
pensive position  of  Lord  Mayor,  as  he  had  a  very  numerous 
family.  Fabyan's  Chronicle  extends  from  the  time  when 
"  Brate  entryd  firste  the  He  of  Albion"  to  the  year  1485. 
In  subsequent  editions  it  was  continued  by  unknown 
aathoTB  to  the  year  1559.  There  have  been  five  editions 
of  the  work, — the  first  printed  in  1516  by  Pynson,  the 
aeeond  by  Aastell  in  1533,  the  third  by  Reynes  in  1542, 
the  fourth  by  Kyngeston  in  1559.  The  fifth,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  all  the  previous  editions  were  compared, 
was  published  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  1811,  For  its  ez- 
posnre  of  ecclesiastical  abases,  Wolsey,  it  is  said,  ordered 
many  copies  of  the  first  edition  to  be  burnt, — hence  its 
scarcity.  The  second  edition  was  not  published  until  after 
the  cardinal's  death.  A  great  merit  of  the  work  consists  in 
its  details  of  city  government  and  ceremonial  Wharton, 
indeed,  observes  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  chronicler,  a  lord 
mayor  of  London  seemed  to  be  as  august  a  personage  as  a 
king  of  England,  and  a  city  company's  dinner  as  important 
an  event  as  an  English  victory  in  France  or  a  constitutional 
struggle  at  home.  Ellis,  it  may  be  added,  suggests  that 
the  part  of  the  history  which  may  have  excited  the  hostility 
•f  Wolsey  wai  an  abstract  of  thaCommona  Bill,  llth  year 
of  Henry  IV.,  for  the  mompUon  of  eccIaBiastical  property. 
But  the  story  of  the  sn|^reBaion  of  the  first  edition  ap- 
pears to  rest  on  the  nneorrohorated  aasertion  of  Bayle.  hi 
col.  866,  vol.  i  o£  Anthony  h  Wood'a  Atheme  OjoHietua 


(Bliss's  edition,  4  vola,  1813-1820)  then  u  an  entry  to 
the  effect  that  Fabyan  was  "  bora  in  London,  bred  in 
grammatic^  and  aometiiiug  in  logiealls  in  this  univenity." 
In  this  account  it  is  stated  that  Fallen  died  in  Febraary 
ISll. 

FACXJIOLATI,  Jacopo  (1682-1769),  was  bora  at  Torig- 
gia,  in  the  province  of  I^ns,  in  1682.  He  owed  hb 
admianon  to  the  seminary  of  Fadna  to  Cardinal  Barberigo, 
who  had  formed  a  Ugh  opinion  of  the  boy's  talents.  As 
professor  of  and  regent  of  the  schoolu,  Facciolati  was 
the  ornament  of  the  Paduan  universi^  daring  a  period  of 
forty-five  years.  He  published  improved  editions  of  several 
philological  works,  such  as  the  Tkeaawut  Cieeronianva  of 
Nisolios,  and  the  polyglot  vocabulary  known  under  the 
name  of  Calepini/  Tlie  latter  vrork,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  his  pupil  Forcellini,  he  completed  in  four  year* 
— 1716  to  1719.  It  was  written  in  seven  languages,  and 
suggested  to  the  editor  the  idea  of  his  opvs  magnum,  the 
Tortus  LatinilatU  Lexicon,  4  vols.  foL,  Padua,  177).  In 
the  compilation  of  this  work  the  chief  burden  seems  to 
have  been  borne  by  Facciolati's  pupil  Forcellini,  to  whom, 
however,  the  lexicographer  allows  a  very  scanty  measure  of 
joatice,  though  the  work  occupied  thirty  ya&ra  of  his  lifa 
Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  learning  and  industry  of 
the  compiler  is  the  well-known  observation  that  tbe  whole 
body  of  Latinity,  if  it  wore  to  perish,  might  be  restond 
from  this  lexicon.  Facciolati's  mastery  of  Latin  style,  as 
displayed  in  his  epistles,  has  been  very  much  admired  for 
its  purity  and  grace.  In  or  about  1739  Facciolati  under- 
took the  continuation  of  Fapadopdi'e  history  of  the 
university  of  Padua,  carrying  It  on  to  his  own  day. 
Facdotati  was  known  over  all  Europe  as  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  zealous  teachers  of  the  time ;  and  among 
the  many  flattering  invitations  which  he  received,  but 
always  declined,  was  one  from  the  king  of  Fortn|^  to 
accept  the  directorship  of  a  college  at  Lisbon  for  the  yonng 
nobility.  He  died  in  1769.  His  history  of  the  university 
was  pahltshed  in  1757,  under  the  name  FatH  Gj/mnatii 
Patanni.  In  1 808  a  volnme  containing  nine  of  his  SpiaUet, 
never  before  published,  was  issued  at  Padua. 

FACTORS,  in  mercantile  law,  are  agents  entrusted  with 
goods  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The  general  mie  as  to  sales 
at  common  law  is  that  no  person  but  the  true  owner  can 
give  a  title  to  a  purchaser.  If,  therefore,  a  factor  or  any 
similar  kind  of  agent,  being  in  possession  of  goods  belong- 
ing to  bis  principal,  dealt  with  them  in  any  unauthorized 
way,  the  persons  dealing  with  him  acquired  no  right  ae 
against  Uie  real  owner.  The  inconvenience  and  iojostice 
of  this  rule  are  apparent,  A  merchant  hona  fide  buying 
goods  from  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  them,  and 
had  what  among  mercantile  men  are  called  the  documents 
of  title,  was  liable  to  have  his  rights  defeated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  real  owner,  who  repudiated  the  transaction 
and  recovered  the  goods.  Or  an  agent  might  pledge  the 
goods  entrusted  to  him  for  advances  made  to  him  in  good 
faith  on  that  security,  and  the  nnfortnnate  lender  might 
find  that  the  goods  belonged  to  a  principal,  and  that  he  had 
no  security  for  his  loan.  It  thus  became  necessary  in  such 
cases  to  inquire  into  the  real  ownership  of  the  goods  and  the 
nature  of  the  agent's  authority, — an  intolerabk  necessity  in 
trade.  Accordingly  the  Factors  Acta  were  passed  for  the 
orotection  of  such  transactions. 

The  4  Oeo.  IV.  c.  83  was  an  Act  for  the  "  better  protec- 
tion of  the  property  of  merchants  and  others  who  may 
hereafter  enter  mto  contracts  or  agreements  in  relation  to 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  entrusted  to  factors  or 
agents."  It  was  followed  by  the  6  Qeo.  IT.  c.  94,  the 
principal  Factors  Act,  the  second  section  of  which  enacts 
that  "  persons  entrusted  irith,  and  in  possession  of,  kny  bill 
of  lading,  Indian  warrant  dock  warrant,  warehouse  keeper'e 
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osrtificate,  warrant  or  order  ita  the  deliverf  of  gooda,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  tma  owiwr  cS  the  goods,  so 
far  aa  to  give  vaUditj  to  lalea  made  by  them  to  bnTen," 
without  notice  of  the  &et  that  they  are  not  the  real  ownen. 
When  a  &ctoT  pledges  goods  deposited  with  him  as  secnri^ 
for  an  antecedent  debt,  Uie  pledger  ahallacqnire  no  farther  io- 
tereit  in  the  goods  than  was  possessed  by  the  factor  bimselt 
By  section  4,  contracts  made  with  agents  for  the  porchasa 
of  goods  consigned  to  them  shall  be  held  binding  npon  the 
owners  notwithstanding  that  the  purchaser  had  notice  that 
the  vendora  were  only  agents  :  prowided  such  contracts  be 
made  in  the  usual  course  of  businass,  and  that  the 
porchaser  had  not  notioe  that  ^ent  had  no  aadiori^ 
toseU. 

By  the  Amendment  Aet^  0  and  6  Tict,  e.  39  (wluch  re- 
cites that  much  litigation  had  arisen  on  the  constraotion  of 
the  former  statute,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  and  ex- 
tend the  proviuons  thereof),  it  is  enacted  "  that  any"  agent 
who  shall  thereafter  be  entrusted  with  the  poasoision  ttf 
goods,  OS  of  the  documents  of  title  to  goods,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  owner  <rf  such  goods  and  documents,  so  far 
as  to  giro  validly  to  any  contract  or  agreemrat  by  wey  ol 
pledge,  lien,  w  eeouri^  iomfidt  made  to  any  peiaon  with 
•nob  agent,  as'well  tor  any  ori^nalloaai,adTanca^  w payment 
anada  on  die  aeenri^  of  audi  goods  w  docamenti^  u  alio 
for  any  further  or  eontinmng  adTancau"  And  meh  contracts 
■hall  be  binding  on  the  ownw  notwithstanding  notice  of 
the  agan<7.  Bona  fide  deposita  in  exchange  are  protected, 
iff,,  where  an  agent  pledges  ^oodi  oondgned  to  him  in  ez* 
duugefor  otiher  goods  on  whidi  thopenon  ^vering  them 
1^  had  at  the  time  a  ralid  lien.  £i  all  cases  the  banssc- 
tion  most  be  bonafide,  and  without  notice  that  the  agmit  is 
acting  beyond  hia  anlhMify  or  in  bad  faith  u  nguda  his 
prinonaL 

**  lima  Aeti^*  says  Ur  Beqjamin  in  his  treaUse  on  Tkt 
Salt  tf  ^enomal  Properijf,  "  api^y  sol^  to  peiaons^  en- 
trusted as  betoii  or  oommiadon  modtanta^not  topeiaonato 
whose  em^oiymflnt  a  power  <rf  sale  ia  not  ordinarily  added,  as 
a  wharfinger,  who  leoaina  gMda  osually  witliout  a  power  to 
sell.  The  statute  U  limited  inits  aoopetonMreanHie  trana- 
MttoM^  to  dealings  in  goods  and  merchaadisi^  and  doea 
not  enibnoe  salsa  foraiture  or  goods  in  poawiiion  of  a 
tenant  or  bailee  for  him."  And  the  courts  <nlaw  hare  un- 
fortunately fdtthemaelTCseonstrained  to  trat  aveiy  narrow 
Interpretation  on  the  soi^  of  the  Acta.  The  most  maaA- 
aUa  ease  was  that  of  Fneates  *.  Montes  {Zam  Beptnis,  8 
Common  Fleas,  268).  Here  the  plaintiffs,  wine  merchants 
in  Spain,  had  consigned  some  caus  of  shmy  to  a  Ltmdnt 
factor  fot  sale,  but  afterwards  reroked  hia  anthority.  Mt, 
wiiile  in  jjNMseanott  of  the  wine^  but  after  the  revocation, 
pledged  It  as  seonritr  for  adTanoes  made  by  the  defend- 
mt,  who  acted  in  good  &ith,  and  in  entire  ignorance  the 
ferocation.  The  court  hdd  that  the  words  "  entrusted  witii 
and  m  poesessiaa  ofnferred  to  ths  time  of  the  ^edge 
only,  and  that  the  isctor  was  not  ao  entrusted  at  the  time 
of  Uie  pledge,  l^deeiaion,  which  unsettled  the  confidmiee 
4^  DUKhants  in  dealing  witii  apparent  owners  of  goods,  and 
a  geoMal  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  etmstruetiim  al  the 
anaetments,  led  to  the  passing  of  the  laat  Factors  Act  (40 
and  41  Tict.  c.  39).  Th»  seoond  eeotioo  ovemiles  ttia  da* 
dsibn  in  Fuentes  v.  Uontes,  by  proriding  (hat  a  revocation 
of  authori^  shall  not  affect  the  ri^t  of  peracms  purchasing 
from  &ctoi8  without  notice  of  su^  rerooation.  Than  the 
Aot  goes  <m  to  provide  for  otiier  cases  ctf  ^tpannt  owner- 
ship in  which  the  same  hardships  had  anssn  whidi  the 
Faoton  Acts  were  intended  to  meet  Thns,  where  goods 
have  been  sold,  and  the  vendor  has  baen  permitted  to  retain 
possession  of  the  dooumenia  of  titU^-  any  sale  by  him  or  his 
agent  will  beaaTalidandaffsetaalaaifhaorhia  agent  wen 
a        entrnM  mtl^  or  in  poBsisHim  ol^  ths  foods  imdar 


the  Factors  Acts.  A  eaia  recent^  decided  (Johnson  «.  the 
Credit  Lyoni^  Company)  will  illustrate  the  purpose  of  this 
enactment    A,  a  tobacco  broker,  bad  SO  ht^p^eads  ot 
tobacco  lying  in  do^  i<x  wfaich  warrants  were  iaaoed  to  j 
him.    He  sold  it  to  B,  who  paid  for  it,  bat  left  th»  j 
.warrants  in  A's  hands,  and  took  no  steps  to  havaeny  diai^ 
made  in  the  books  of  thedockcompuiy  as  to  theownemhqi,  I 
In  the  meantime  A  obtained  advances  on  ths  tobacco  from 
C  and  D,  banding  over  to  them  the  dock  warrants,  li 
wss  held  that  these  transactions  were  not  ^tected  as  ' 
against  B ;  under  the  new  Act  such  transactions  are  pro-  j 
tectod.    The  fourth  section  deals  with  cases  in  which  I 
goods  have  been  sold,  and  the  vendee  has  got  poaseasiou  ol 
tiie  documents  of  title,  although  some  lien  or  other  x^bt 
remains  to  tiie  vendor.   Dealings  with  the  vendee  in  respect 
of  the  goods,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  vendiK's  rij^t,  sre 
protected.    The  fifth  section  protects  bonafidt  traittters  U 
doenments  of  title  for  a  previous  vendor's  lisn  or  rig^  of 
stdwege  in  irmtiiu.  (m.  b.) 

FACTOBTACra  The  long  seriee  of  Factory  Acts,  eal- 
minating  in  the  home  seeretsry^  Ull  oC  the  pceMotaassiM 
(1878),  constitutes  one  of  the  moat  important  chapteis  in 
the  hiirtny  (rf  modem  English  legislation.  nieArtBasseifc 
the  ri^t  of  the  state  to  oontnd  the  industrial  wganintions 
which  depend  upontiw  Isbonr  of  women  andehildnn.  Ai 
yet  the  freedom  of  the  adult  male  lahouier  haa  been  haU 
sacred  from  the  interference  of  the  legislatnre,  but  it  is 
neeeasarily  involved,  to  sane  eztsnt,  in  ths  prottelidB 
ozereised  ow  persons  whoie  MMiperation  is  neoessazy  to 
his  mA,  Th»  gradnal  rise  of  tiw  nnptvtsnt  ninei|dA  tha^ 
in  the  intereetcM  Oe  moral  and  phydesl  waU-beii^  of  the 
oconmnni^,  the  Uwur  of  women  uid  diildrsn  should  be 
restricted  by  law  within  reastmable  limits  maj  ba  seen  by 
a  glance  At  the  Faetwy  Billa  btrodnoed  in  paffiamant  Bttca 
the  beginning  of  the  centniy. 

In  18031  an  Act  was  passed  **  for  ths  Bteasmtion  of  the 
Health  and  Motala  of  Apprentieas  and  otinrs  empbyed  fn 
Cotton  and  other  lliDi^  and  Cotton  and  other  Facteeiea," 
The  immediate  cause  oi  psssing  this  bill  was  the  fiaaxfol 
^caad  throughout  the  factory  district  of  liaaehester  frf 
Sjademie  disease^  which  made  dieadfal  havoc  among  the 
yoiUhfnl  bitonring  population  on  aocount  ni  their  weaatf 
mode  of  living  and  peciiliar  in^  of  woddng.^  Pavpes 
children  ftom  the  agnraltursl  di^rieti  of  tlw  sovth  wws 
sent  to  the  nOTtbsmoonntiesto  woA  in  the  factories  which 
sprsng  up  there  in  oonseqnenee  of  their  superiw  supply  «< 
waterpowec  Thur  hmg  hours  U  hboor,  the  wretdied 
accommodatum  provided  for  them,  and  the  overcrow^sg 
of  workmen  in  nllls  and  fsetories,  caused  the  ahrnrng 
si^mio  ftmn  of  those  times  and  districts.  The  Act 
of  1802  sul{}ected  all  mills  uafAaying  three  at  more 
^prentioes,  or  twenty  other  peisons,  to  the  rules  and 
regulatiotts  of  tiu  Act  The  walls  were  to  be  washed 
with  qnieUima  and  water;  a  suificient  nomber  of 
windows  was  to  be  provided;  the  ap[»«ntioea  ware 
always  to  have  two  soits  of  dothing^  one  to  be  new 
every  year.  The  most  important  regulation,  however,  was 
that  which  fixed  the  hours  of  wwk  at  twelve  pn  day,  and 
prohilnted  work  altogether  from  9  o'clock  at  night  to  6 
in  the  morning.  This  Act,  being  intended  to  meet  tiw 
evils  of  ths  apprentice  systui,  did  not  extend  to  factories 
whMS  ehildnn  residing  in  the  ne^bourhood  wen 
em[doyed.  The  use  of  steam-power  had  meanwhilo  cnoeed 
the  growth  of  &etoriee  in  populous  town  districts.  la 
1819  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  rmlatitm  of  cotton  milb: 
children  were  not  to  be  admitted  More  the  age  <tf  nine^ 
and  between  that  age  and  sixteen  were  restricted  to  Iwalie 
honm  *  diy,  exdasiT.  ^^^^^^^^^jg^^tfans. 
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Tn  1825  Sir  Juhn  Cam  HobhoDBe's  Bill  was  psised,  which 
BsUblishcd  a  parti4il  Lulidaj  on  Satnrday,  and  {uroTided 
penaltiM  ior  offeneea  against  the  Act  An  amending  Act 
WM  pused  (10  Oao.  lY.  o.  51).  and  in  1831  (hj  (he  1  and 
3  Will  IV.  c  39)  night  work  in  th«  cotton  factoriei  waa 
prohibited  for  penona  battrMD  nine  and  twentjr-one  yean  of 
oge  ;  the  working  day  for  persons  under  eighUMn  wa*  to  b« 
tvelve  hours,  and  on  Satardaya  nine.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  great  political  morement  whieh  brought  aboat  the 
Raform  Act  of  1632,  and  the  factory  question  entered  into 
and  to  some  extent  complicated  the  purely  political  iaaaea. 
In  the  wool  diatricta  the  unions  of  tiie  working  men 
clamoared  for  a  restriction  oS,  non-adult  labour  in  factories 
to  ten  hours  a  day,  and  their  demand  was  supported  by  the 
ConaerTatiTe  and  country  par^,  out  of  opposition  to  the 
manufactoren,  who  were  for  the  most  part  keen  aupporters 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  wool  factories  had  not  been 
touched  by  the  recent  legislation,  and  the  anfferiitgs  of  the 
ovei^worked  children  appealed  powerfully  to  the  Lmagina<- 
tion  of  the  public.  After  much  discussion  in  committees 
and  commissions,  the  Act  of  1833  (3  and  4  Will  IV.  c 
103)  was  passed.  Night  work  (between  8.30  p^m.  and 
S.30  a.m.)  was  prohibited  to  parsons  nnder  sightMn  in 
ootton,  wool,  wonted,  bemp,  flax,  tow,  and  linen  spinneriaa 
and  weaving  mills ;  cbildmi  bom  niiM  to  thirteen  wm  not 
aDoiied  to  work  laon  than  46  honn  a  mek ;  and  young 
psHDns  from  thirtsan  to  ^htssa  wen  mteieted  to  66 
Lonn  a  week.  In  silk  factmios  children  migh.t  ha  admitted 
under  niDe,  and  ohildrau  nnder  thirteen  wen  to  bo  allowad 
tan  koon  a  day.  FlorinoB  was  also  made  for  aduxd 
attendance  and  fw  tlw  appointment  of  factory  inapeeton 
to  watch  over  the  working  of  the  lav.  Tht  manufaetnnra, 
dreadingthefeconomiealrnnlti  of  thaloeaof  ehildran's  kbonr, 
aabsequently  induced  the  Qovarament  to  propose  that  chil- 
dren over  elsTon  shoold  be  allowad  to  woik  the  fall  time  of 
60  hours  a  week,  bat  in  the  face  of  the  a|^tioa  tn  greater 
nstrictiiMiB  this  amendment  was  not  peraiited  In.* 

The  extension  of  ths  Factory  Ada  to  nn[wotected 
industries  now  engagad  the  attention  of  philanthropists. 
A  Mining  Act  (5  and  6  Tick  a  99)  was  passed,  which  pro- 
hibited nnder-ground  work  to  i^dran  nnder  ten  and 
woman.  In  1844  the  Factory  Act,  7  Tict.  o.  IB,  was 
passed.  Children  from  eight  to  thirteen  ml^t  be  employed 
in  textile  industries  for  not  more  than  rix  hours  and  a  half 
per  day,  but  in  factories  where  "young  penona"  restricted 
to  ten  honn  a  day  were  employed,  children  mi^  also  be 
employed  for  ten  honn  a  day  on  alternate  days.  Children 
so  em^oyed  bad  to  attend  school  during  the  "half  ttma" 
Adult  women  were  brought  under  the  same  rules  aa 
"  yoang  persons."  Lord  Ashley's*  Printworks  Act  followed 
in  184S.  A  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  at  last  carried  in  1847  (10 
Vict.  c.  39).  Women  and  young  persons  wen  restricted 
to  ten  houn  a  day,  and  the  legal  working  day  was  fixed 
from  0.30  «.m.  to  8.30  p.ni.  By  employing  protected 
persons  iu  relays,  manufactunn  wen  enabled  to  keep  their 
K'ftrks  goipg  during  the  whole  of  the  legal  day;  and  to  meet 
tliis  eTaaion,'u  it  was  deemed  to  be,  of  the  factory  legisla- 
tion a  uniform  working  day  was  fixed,  13  and  14  Tict  c. 
0  4.  Toiing  perions  and  women  wen  allowed  to  work  only 
between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m. — an  hour  and  a  half  being 
allowed  for  meal-time.  No  protected  person  was  to  work 
uD  Saturday  after  3  p.m.    By  the  16  and  17  Tiet  e.  104, 


'  Onf  of  th«  vonwqnmrM  of  tht  mtrictlona  ImpoMd  on  tht  rmploj'- 
mtat  oTchildm  wsi  the  IncreaW  dm  oC  mtchlntrjr  u  %  rabstltnU. 
la  ISSfi  (UfoN  th*  Pkrtnrr  Art),  thtn  wtn  £6,456  rhiUnn  amploj-cd 
in  8164  fsctoriM;  In  1S38  (unilfr  th*  TteioTT  Act),  Z»,S83  cfaiUmi 
WT9  •mpIoy«d  in  4217  fMtori**— Voo  FImus's  Xnflitk  Faehrg 
Leaitlntim,  p.  22. 

■  AftrrwstUa  csrl  of  Shaftnbnrj',  v1im»  nsma,  mors  thaa  aar  other, 
la  eaUUsd  to  bs  ssKMlstMl  for  snr  with  the  BngUsh  fscteiylcabUtloa. 


childnn  were  lin^'t^d  to  a  legal  day  beginning  at  6  a.m.  and 
ending  at  6  p.m.  Uleaching  and  dyeing  works  were  subjected 
to  similar  reatrictions  by  Acts  passed  in  I860'  and  1862, 
calendering  and  finishing  works  in  1863  and  1864.  Lacs 
factories  were  placed  under  the  regnlations  of  the  Factories 
Acts  by  24  and  23  Vict  a  117.  Kight  work  in  bakehousea 
was  prohibited  to  young  persons  under  eighteen,  by  26  and 
27  Vict  c  40.  After  the  report  of  a  commission,  a  new 
Factory  Acts  Extension  Act  was  passed  (27  and  28  Vi^ 
c  48),  which  brought  manufactories  of  earthenware,  per- 
cussion caps,  lucifer  matches,  and  cartridges,  paper-stainiog, 
and  fustian-cutting  within  the  scope  of  the  factory  legisla- 
tioo.  In  1867'  a  distinction  was  draxen  in  legislation 
between  factories  and  workshops.  The  Factory  Acts  Ei^ 
tension  Act  of  that  year  applied  to  all  furnaces,  iron  and 
copper  works,  machine  manufactories,  metal  and  gutta- 
percha factories,  paper-mills,  glass-works,  printing  offices, 
and  bookbindera'  shops,  and  to  all  establishments  in  which 
orer  60  persons  are  employed  for  a  period  of  a  hnndrcd 
days.  Special  modifications,  however,  were  introduced  to 
suit  the  requlramaDta  of  tbe  different  tradea  In  the  same 
year  the  Workshop  B^ulation  Act  was  pasaed,  for  small 
tradee  and  handienfta,  flung  the  working  day  for  children 
at  6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  for  young  persona  and  women  from 
6  a.m.  to  9  p.n.  Printing  bleaching  and  dyeing  works 
wen  brought  nnder  the  general  ]»w  by  the  Factoiy  end 
Workshop  Act  1870.  In  1871  another  Act  with  the  earn* 
title  was  passed,  which,  inUr  alia^  subjected  QoTcnunent 
&etoriea  to  the  general  law.  Tht  Factory  Act  of  1674> 
tbe  last  of  thesenaay  raised  the  minimum  of  age  in  children 
to  toiL 

By  these  varioos  enactments  the  stata  ho  emphatically 
taken  under  its  proteetion  the  whole  class  of  children  and 
young  persons  employed  in  mannfaetnring  industries.  It 
hae  done  this  in  the  name  of  the  moral  and  physical  health 
of  the  commnnity.  The  ^ow  but  steady  adTanee  oi  the 
prinelph  of  interference  may  be  traced  in  the  titles  of  the 
suceeesiTe  atatutea  It  is  needless  hen  to  discuss  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  policy,  which  has  now  ncaiTod  n  Itoc  the 
stamp  of  legialatire  appro?aL  The  substantiTa  law  of  the 
Factories  Acta  has  been  n-enacted  b  a  measun  laid  befon 
parliament  u  the  mesnt  eession,  which  has  already  ^ay 
1878)  paMd  both  Houeea  In  the  debatee  in  the  Cemmona 
the  only  qneetion  of  [viuciple  seriously  raised  was  whether 
die  freedom  of  adnlt  wcnnen  ought  to  be  curtailed  by  legishir 
tive  intorferenoei  Ifr  Fawoett's  motion  in  the  negatire 
was  rejected  by  a  lar^  minority. 

The  fdlowing  outhnewih  gire  some  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  law  niating  to  factoriaaand  workshops  eonsolidated  Yty 
the  new  measure : — 

Pirt  I.  eootsina  tbt  general  Isw  rsl&ting  to  factories  tnd  work- 
shops, under  tht  folloviog  hrsds— (1)  Sanksir  ProTiaions;  (8) 
Safotf;  (S)  Enplorneot  snd  meal  hoars;  (4)  UoUdsra;  (S)  Edn- 
estioa  ;  (Oj  CsrnScates  of  litneM  for  enplofraent;  (7)  Accidents. 

(1.)  Vndcr  tbe  first  hetd,  ths  boildiags  mast  bs  kept  in  a  clean 
state,  sad  free  ftooi  eflnTls  ailiiBg  &en  any  drs^  pnvy,  or  other 
DoiMse*. 

(t.)  The  weond  contains  prorieions  for  the  fsnelnff  of  dsngsreas 
mschiaeiy,  and  restrictiont  on  the  Anployment  d  children  and 
yoang  perenns  in  eleaninj^  fee,  macMnerr  ia  notion, 

(S.y  A  chOd,  yoang  nereoii,  or  womsa  shall  aot  bs  etaileyed 
exoept  during  the  penoa  of  employment  fixed  as  follows^- 

t'.)  In  teitile  factoriea.— For  yeuit;  jptnotu  and  VMVun,  Oio 

EKod  ahsU  be  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  or  7  s-n.  to  7  p.m.;  on 
tnt^r,  from  a.m.  till  1  an.  for  manafaetiuiDs  ptwessts, 
and  1.30  for  all  onplOTmont,  u  on«  hoar  is  allcwed  lor  neds ; 
othenriaa  at  12.S0  and  1.  Or  If  ths  work  begins  at  7  a.m..  It 
■hall  cad  on  Saturdays  at  l.SO  and  S  p.m.  respectirely.  For 
meal  timet  two  boars  at  least  on  week  days,  and  on  Satur^ys  half 
■n  hear,  moat  be  allowed.  Continaoas  employment  without  a 
meal  tioia  of  at  least  half  an  hew  not  to  ex«««d  fbnr  hfon  and  a 

FirtMdm.  Imploymsat'^^^  lUlNt^J^^^omlng 
er  afternaoa  sst^  or  altsmats  days)^   The  w^-dsylatos  same  sk 
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ttum.  A.  child  aitut  not  be  mipbyed  for  nro  ■napmtwptriodaol 
Bercn  dayi  in  tike  mom  art,  vlttthtr  moniiBg  or  ■ftwuoon,  aor  on 

two  lucceulvo  Saturday*,  nor  on  SatnnUj  iu  anr  wc-ak  if  lie  boa 
already  on  one  day  been  employed  mora  tun  flre  nonn  and  a  half. 
Nor  diail  ft  child  be  employed  on  two  ancceaaiTe  dayi^  nor  on  the 
«un«  day  In  two  aucreaaira  weeks. 

{i.)  In  non<textile  fkctories. — tbr  young  ptfoiu  Axtf 
Period  of  employment  ume  as  before,  eudiiia  at  2  p.m.  on  Satur- 
days ;  meal  times  not  less  than  on  hoar  and  a  half,  on  Saturday 
half  an  hour ;  continuona  employment  without  a  meal  not  to  exceed 
9  honn ;  these  regnlatioBs  «1m  apply  to  foung  penoiu  in  vorkihaft. 

jflar  dtiUtm.  Half  time  amnfcementa  generally  the  Mnw  a> 
Iwfort,  oontinQoas  employment  witboat  a  meal  not  to  exceed  6 
hours. 

Women  in  workahopa  are  subject  to  the  asm*  rognlations  as 
yonng  persons,  if  youug  persons  or  children  are  employed;  if 
not,  tne  period  of  enipUynient  for  a  woman  in  a  workshop  snail  lie 
from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  (on  Saturday  4  p.m.).  Absent  time  for 
meals,  kc,  must  bo  allowed  to  the  extent  of  fonr  hours  and  a  half 
^tardays  two  hours  and  a  halfX 

The  employment  of  young  persona  or  children  at  home,  when  the 
work  ia  the  same  as  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  but  no  machine 

riwer  ia  oaed,  is  alao  regulated, — the  day  being  fixed  at  8  a.m.  to 
p.m.;  for  children,  6  a.m.  to  1  p. m.,  or  1  p.m.  to  8.  Ueal  times 
in  factories  or  workslmps  must  m  aimultaneons,  and  employment 
dnrins  such  meal  times  la  forbidden.  Tha  oeeapier  of  a  laetny  or 
workshop  must  issue  a  notice  of  the  tuaea  •mpli7mai^  to.  Ko 
children  under  10  shall  be  emplored. 

(<■)  The  following  holidays  shall  be  allowed  to  all  protected 
persons  ;— Christmas  day,  Good  Friday  (or  the  next  public  noliday]b 
and  eight  half-holidayst  two  of  which  may  be  commuted  lot  one 
entire  nolida?. 

(S.)  Occupiers  must  obtidn  a  weekly  certificate  of  school  attend> 
anea  for  erery  child  in  their  emplojrment 

(8.)  Uedicttl  certificates  of  fitnesa  for  employment  are  required  in 
the  case  of  childrtfu  and  young  pcrsoua  ouder  18.  When  a  dilld 
becomes  a  ^onng  person  a  fresh  certificate  is  necessair. 

(7.)  Notice  i»  accidents,  causing  lois  of  life  or  bodily  IqjmT, 
moat  be  sent  to  the  inspector  and  certifylna  sn^pon  cl  the  district. 

Part  Il.^oataina  special  prorisionsfor  particular  classes  of  factories 
and  workshops,  sucn  ss  oake-houses,  print-works,  HfifWng  and 
^eing  works.  The  third  schedule  to  tha  Act  coataint  a  fist  of 
•pecfau  exceptions  too  nnmerous  to  be  gireo  in  debul. 

Part  III.  proTidea  for  the  administration  of  ^he  law.  Two 
dasBss  «l  officers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  locretary  tJ  stats,  Ttx., 
fl)  inspectors,  charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  examining 
lactones  and  workshops  at  all  reasonable  tunes,  sad  of  exercising 
each  other  powers  as  may  be  neoesnaty  to  the  carrying.out  «t  the 
Act;  and  (2)  certifyingsurgeonatogranteartillcatestf  ntnennndpr 
the  Act   Nniueroos  other  sections  relate  to  oensltits  and  legal 


Part  lY.  defines  the  principal  tcrma  used  in  the  Act  Child 
means  a  person  under  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  a  "  young  peraon  "  is 
between  fourteen  and  dghteen  ;  "  a  woman  "  means  a  woman 
over  eighteen.  Other  sections  spply  the  Act  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  with  a  temporary  aanng  for  the  employment  of  children 
under  10  and  children  orer  tUrteen  (lawfully  employod  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act).  Frevioos  enactments  are  ra- 
pealed.  (E.  R.) 

FACULTY,  ia  law,  is  a  dispenaation  or  licence  to  do  tlut 
which  is  not  permitted  by  the  commoa  law.  The  word  in 
this  sense  ia  used  only  in  ecclesiastical  law.  Thus,  any 
alteration  or  enlargement  of  a  charcli  reqnirea  •  licence  or 
faculty  from  the  ordinary.  The  faculty  court  belonging  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  is  presided  orer  by  the 
Master  of  the  Facalties,  who  baa  power  "  to  grant  diapensa- 
tiona,  aa  to  marry,  to  eat  flesh  on  days  prohibited,  to  hold 
two  or  more  benefices  incompatible,"  &c  turn's  Ecdai- 
eutieal  Law). 

In  universities  and  other  learned  bodies  faculty  means 
the  assodation  of  prof  esaors  or  pracUtionera  of  some  special 
branch  of  learning  or  s^ill.  Thus,  in  the  Scotch 
uniTersities  we  hare  the  usual  faculties  of  arts,  medicine, 
divinity,  and  law.  Again,  the  society  of  advocates  of  the 
court  of  sesBion,  and  local  bodies  of  legal  |{lactitionen,  are 
described  as  faculties.  The  word,  in  this  sense,  has  fsllon 
into  disuse  in  England. 

FAENZAf  a  city  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  dreondario  in 
the  province  of  Ravenna,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  about  20 
miles  S.W.  ot  Ravenna,  at  thejnnction  of  the  Zanelli  canal 
v'itk  the  Lamune  (the  ancient  Anemo)|  and  on  the  nUwaj 


between  Bo]<^na  and  Ancona.  It  is  regularly  ovallf  avf' 
rounded  by  walla,  aud  defended  by  adtodeL  Around  tLi 
market-place  (a  spacious  square  in  the  cviitre  of  the  tows 
with  a  fiue  marble  fountain)  are  arranged  the  cathedral  St 
Constantins),  the  towu-hsEl,  the  theatre,  and  many  hand- 
some residences.  The  town-hall  or  palatto  commutude  was 
formerly  the  palace  of  the  Manfredi  family,  aud  is  fam  u 
as  ihe  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Galeotto  Manf  redJ  by  hit 
wife,  which  has  been  dramatixed  by  Uontl  Several  of  the 
churches  in  the  town  possess  valuable  painting  among 
which  are  a  few  by  Qirolamo  da  Trevisa  A  college,  a 
school  of  painting,  a  hoepital,  and  two  orphan  nsylums  are 
among  the  public  buildings  ot  importance.  The  msjirfica 
ware,  which  takes  its  French  name  of  "  fayence"  from  the 
town,  still  continues  to  be  manufactured,  though  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  formerly ;  and  there  are  also  paper-miUa  and 
■  factories  for  spinning  and 'wearing  lillL  A  oomidnabb 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  canal  which  was  opened  in  1783 
by  Signor  Zanelli,  to  unite  the  Lamone  with  ths  Fi»  di 
I^maro  at  Santf  ^beita  About  2^  miles  fnin  the  town 
diera  ue  thermal  and  saline  springy  Itmb  tha  latter  of 
which  salt  ia  extanaiTafy  mannbctaied.  The  same  prodaet 
is  also  obtaund  from  tiie  cinerieions  tnfa  on  the  banhi  ol 
the  Lamone,  and  between  the  LamMie  and  SmrtriamiH  an 
abundant  vein  of  mlphnr.  The  pc^ndatioa  of  the  towa  ia 
1871  was  36,399: 

FaenzB  is  identified  with  the  Faventia  which  is  noted  In  faistoiy 
aa  the  placs  where  Carbo  and  Korhanus  were  defeated  with  gnmt 
loss  by  UetelluL  the  general  of  Sulla,  in  82  b.0.  In  the  time 
Pliny  it  was  celebrated  for  tha  whiteness  of  its  linen.  It  was 
greatly  favosied  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  dnring  the  UiddW 
AgCB  It  ooatlniied  to  be  a  place  of  some  imimrtance.  Dante  mtm.- 
tfens  it  as  the  seat  of  ths  powerful  family  of  the  PaganL  In  1S41 
it  was  captured  by  Frederick  1 1,  after  a  protracteu  degs,  and  not 
long  after  the  Bohupiess  obtained  temnoraTy  posression.  A  period 
of  independence  MIowed,  ttll  the  Uanfreds^  who  settled  ia  the 
city  about  1280,  established  their  enprrmscy.  In  1870  die  towa 
waa  pillaged  by  the  notorious  Sir  John  Hawkwood  of  Essex  (tho 
Giovanni  Acnto  of  the  Italian  chronicla),  who  errved  nnder 
Oregory  XI.  Th«  Uanfredi  power  came  to  an  rnd  ia  ISOO,  and 
,  in  Pope  Jnlins  11.  secured  Faenza  agdnstthe  Tenetiambv 
I  the  battle  of  Gliiara  d'Adda.  It  eoutinued  subject  to  the  chsRh 
till  the  unification  of  Italy.  At  a  little  distance  is  the  scene  of  the 
firht  liattlo  between  the  pontifical  forces  and  the  F^ch  in  17S7. 
liie  town  cidms  tha  honour  ef  being  the  birth  place  of  TorrfctUi, 
and  baa  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory. 

F^ULvE.    See  Fiesolk. 

FAHLCRANTZ,  Christian  Erik  (1790-1866),  t 
Swedish  author,  was  born  at  Store  Tuna  in  Sweden  on  the 
30Ui  of  August  1790.  The  family  to  which  he  belonged 
was  a  gifted  one,  and  of  his  brothers,  two,  Carl  Jobsn  the 
landscape-painter,  and  Axel  Magnus  the  scalptor,  became 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  himself.  In  1804  beentered 
on  his  career  as  a  student;  in  1821  he  became  tutor  in/ rabi<^ 
and  in  1825  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  the  nni* 
varsity  of  Upsala.  In  1828  he  entered  the  church,  but 
earlier  than  this,  in  1825,  lie  published  his  ptJemical  and 
satirical  poem  of  Noah^»  Ark,  which  enjoyed  an  immense 
Buccesa  In  1826  appeared  a  second  part  of  A'oo^'s  Jri, 
together  with  various  pieces,  original  and  translated.  In 
1835  Fahlcrantz  brought  out  his  epic  of  Ansj^artva,  which 
grew  aa  time  went  on,  and  finally  comtisted,  in  1646,  iA  If 
books.  In  1842  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Academy,  and  in  1843  entered  into  a  furious  ecmtroveniy 
with  the  famous  novelist,  Almqvist,  against  whose  writingi 
he  publisheda  thick  volume  in  1845-46.  In  1849  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Vester^a,  and  his  next  literary  w<n-k  was 
an  archeologtcal  study  on  the  beantiful  aneient  cathedral  iA 
his  diocesa  In  the  course  of  the  yean  185&-61  appeared 
the  six  volnmea  of  his  JRvme  at  ii  waa  and  t%  a  theologicnl 
polemic,  mainly  directed  ag^nst  tha^Jeanits.  .In  1863  he 
began  to  collect  and  is^i^sc^A^p^^^l^ak  which 
me  itill  nufiniabed  whra  he  died  on  tho<3kh  of  August 
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IfOG,  a  fev  hoan'^ftw  condncring  lemce  in  Twtwti 

Cathedral 

Of  the  trritiDgft  of  no  Swedish  anthor  bo  much  as  of  those 
of  Fahlcrauts  can  it  be  said  faeit  indignaiia  vrrtut.  He 
writM  ill,  except  at  a  wliits  heat  of  soom  ur  anger.  His 
early  humoristic  poem,  X<Ai!»  Ark,  waa  uuco  oxtremeiy 
popular*  it  was  a  satire  upon  the  literary  life  of  1820, 
under  the  form  of  a  parody  of  tho  wurld  Wore  the  flood. 
It  is  still  readable,  which  ia  more  than  can  be  said  of 
Aasfffiriut,  a  very  tedions  production.  Fahlcrants  will  lire, 
if  he  lire  at  atl,  by  the  point  and  Teaom  of  hia  wit 

FAHRENHEIT,  Gabribl  Danusl  (lG66~nZ6),  well 
known  for  the  improTements  made  by  him  iu  the  conatrao- 
tion  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  was  born  at  Dantzic, 
May  14,  1686.  He  early  relinquished  trade  for  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy ;  and,  after  haring  travelled  in 
Germany  and  Englaud,  he  settled  in  Holland,  where 
Graresande  and  other  men  of  science  were  his  teachers  and 
friends.  In  1714  he  conceired  the  idea  of  snbetituting 
mercury  for  spirits  of  wins  in  the  construction  of  tberiuo- 
.  meters.  He  took  as  the  zero  of  his  thermometric  scale  the 
lowest  temperature  observed  by  him  at  Dantzic  during  the 
winter  of  1709,  which  he  found  was  that  produced  by  mix- 
ing equal  quantitiea  of  snow  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  space 
between  this  point  and  that  to  which  the  mercury  rose  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  he  divided  into  313  parts. 
At  the  time  of  hie  death,  which  took  place  on  September 
16,  1736,  Fahrenheit  wu  engaged  in  the  contrivtnce  of  a 
machine  for  draining  innndated  land.   Sea  TBmioirEiKB 

and  ^BTBOROLOOT. 

FAIR.  A  £air  ia  defined  as  a  "greater  epeciei  of 
mnrket  recurring  at  more  distant  interrala;*  both  have  been 
disttnguiahed  by  Lord  Cuke  from  "  uart,"  which  he  con- 
eidars  as  a  greater  species  of  fair ;  and  all  three  may  com- 
prehenairely  be  deaeribed  as  enstomarj  or  legalized  public 
places  for  the  eola  of  commodities  (including  labour).  Thus, 
in  England,  no  fair  can  be  held  without  a  grant  from  the 
sorereign,  or  prescription  which  presnpposes  such  grant. 
In  France,  the  establishment  and  abolition  of  fain — 
with  the  exception  of  cattle  markets  and  the  markets  of 
the  metropolis— are  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
departmental  prefects  The  moat  oonunonly  accepted  deri- 
vation of  the  word  fair  is  from  /mar,  a  nana  which  the 
church  borrowed  from  Boman  custom  and  applied  to  her 
own  festivals.  A  fair  was  generally  held  during  the  period 
of  a  aaint's  feast,  and  in  the  precincts  of  hii  church  or  abbey 
— the  time  and  the  place  of  the  chief  popular  asaemblages ; 
but  in  England  this  desecration  of  church  and  ehnrchyard 
was  first  forbidden  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  III  and 
Edward  IL  Most  of  the  famous  fairs  of  medisvol  England 
and  Europe,  with  their  tolls  or  other  revenues,  and,  within 
certun  limita  of  time  and  place,  their  monopoly' of  trade, 
were  grants  from  the  sovereign  to  abbots,  bishops,  and 
other  eccleuasdcal  dignitaries.  Their  "  holy  day  "  aasouio- 
tiona  are  preaerved  in  the  German  word  for  fairs,  Iknun;  as 
also  in  the  Hrmi'--t,  "  church  masB,"  of  the  people  of 
Brittany.  So  very  intimate  waa  the  connexion  between  the 
fair  and  the  feast  of  the  saint  that  the  former  has  very 
commonly  been  regarded  as  an  off-ahoot  or  development  of 
the  latter.  Nevertheless,  there  are  grounds  for  the  suppoei- 
tton  that  fairs  were  already  existing  national  institutiona, 
long  before  the  church  turned  or  waa  privileged  to  turn 
them  to  her  own  profit.  The  first  charter  of  the  great  fair 
of  Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge,  waa  granted  by  King  John, 
[or  the  maintenance  .of  a  leper  hoepitat;  but  the  origin  of 
the  fair  itself  is  ascribed  to  Carauaius,  the  rebel  emperor  of 
Britain,  307  a.d.  At  all  events,  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
data  given  in  Hr  Herbert  Spencer's  Detcriptive  Sociology 
that  the  country  had  then  arrived  nt  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment where  fairs  might  have  bean  recu^fzed  ae  a  neceaaity, 


The  Bomana  aiso  appear  to  bavr  elaborated  a  market-law 
similar  to  that  in  force  throughout  medizeval  Europe — • 
though  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Roman  UHiidince,  which 
some  hare  regarded  as  fairs,  were  weekly  markets.  It  has 
also  been  supposed  that  tfaa  ancieqt  fairs  of  Lyons  were  a 
siwciol  privilege  granted  by  the  Roman  conquerors;  and 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  427  a.o.,  alludes  to  the  fairs  of  the 
district  afterwards  known  as  the  county  of  Champagne,  sa 
if  they  were  then  familiarly  known  institutions.  Fairs,  in 
a  word,  would  not  only  have  arisen  naturally,  wherever  ibe 
means  of  commnmcation  between  individual  centres  of  pro- 
duction and  consumption  were  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
demand  for  an  interebangs  of  commodities  ;  but,  from 
their  very  nature,  they  might  be  expected  to  show  soma 
essential  resemblances,  even  in  points  of  legislation,  and 
where  no  international  transmission  of  custom  could  have 
been  possible.  Thus,  the  fair  courts  of  pre-Spanish  Mexico 
corresponded  very  closely  to  those  under  whose  supervision 
the  Beaucairo  fair  is  conducted  in  the  present  day.  They 
resembled  our  own  courts  of  piepowder.  The  f^paniarda, 
when  first  they  saw  the  Mexican  fain,  were  reminded  of  the 
like  institutioDB  in  Salamanca  and  Qranada.  The  great  fair 
or  market  at  the  city  of  Mexico  is  said  to  have  been 
attended  by  about  40,000  or  50,000  persona,  and  ia  thus 
described  by  Frescott : — 

"  Offlcen  nstroUad  the  •qaofs,  who**  bnnnm  it  vvs  to  krep  the 

Eses,  to  collMt  the  A<am  Inpossd  en  the  vaiunis  kind*  ti  nifiehan* 
M,  to  SM  that  ne  (slas  ntsuors*  or  fraud  of  sdj  kiod  were  ussd, 
sad  to  bring  offradm  st  once  to  jostiee.  A  court  of  tirelre  judges 
sat  in  one  part  of  the  tiangun  clothed  with  thou  amiile  and 
snrainsrj  powers  which,  tn  dnpotie  countries,  are  often  delegated 
even  to  pettj  tribnnala.  The  eitrame  ssveri^  with  which  they 
exerriaed  th<wa  powers,  in  more  than  en*  instanos,  proves  tiist  thsy 
were  not  s  dead  letter. 

But  notwithstanding  the  great  antiquity  of  fairs,  their 
charters  are  comparatively  modem — the  oldest  known  being 
that  of  St  Denys,  Paris,  which  Dagobert,  king  of  the  Franks, 
granted  {642  LD,)  to  tiie  monka  <^  the  piece  "  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  honour  of  St  Denys  at  his  festival"  The 
first  recorded  grant  in  England  appears  to  be  that  of 
WUliam  the  Conqueror  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  for 
leave  to  hold  an  annual  "  free  fair  "  at  St  Giles's  hill.  The 
monk  who  had  been  the  king's  jester  received  his  charter 
of  Barthobunew  fair,  SmithGeld,  in  the  year  1139.  And  in 
1348  Henry  IIL  granted  a  like  privilege  to  the  abbot  of 
Westminster,  in  honour  of  the  **  translation  "  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Sometimes  fain  were  granted  to  towns  as  a 
means  for  enabling  them  to  reeoTRr  from  the  effects  of  war 
and  other  disastera  Thus,  Edward  IIL  granted  a  "free 
fair  "  to  the  town  of  Bnnil^  in  Rutland,  just  as,  in  subse- 
quent times,  Charles  VIL  favoured  Bordeaux,  after  the 
En^iah  wars,  and  Louis  "XIV.  gave  fair  charters  to  the 
towns  of  Dieppe  and  Tonlon.  !nie  importance  attached  to 
theae  (dd  furs  may  be  understood  from  the  indncemfents 
whidi,  in  the  I4th  century,  Charles  IV.  held  out  to  traden 
visituig  the  great  fair  d  Frankfort«n>die-Maine.  The 
charter  declared  that  both  during  the  eontinnanee  of  the 
f^,  ud  for  eighteen  da^  before  and  after  it,  merchaota 
would  be^  exempt  from  imperiid  taxation,  from  arrest,  for 
debt,  or  civil  process  of  any  sort,  except  aneh  as  might  a'rise 
from  the  transactiona  of  Uie  market  itself  and  within  its 
precincts.  Philip  of  Talois'a  regulations  for  the  fain  of 
Troyes  in  Champagne  might  iiot  only  be  accepted  aa  a  fair 
type  of  all  subsequent  tair-legialation  of  -the  kingdom,  but 
even  of  the  English  and  German  lavra  on  the  subject  The 
fair  had  its  staff  of  notaries  for  the  attestation  of  bargain^ 
its  court  of  justice,  its  police  officers,  its  sergeants  for  the 
execution  of  the  market  judges'  decrees^ and  its  Tuitors — 
of  whom  we  may  nieotiopjths  pni<f  ^^^'f'VdLl^n?  ^^^7 
it  waa  to  examine  thi>  qtam^'^l^a^^oSeH^aaTe,  and 
to  confiscate  thoe?  fonna  iinfit  for  conanmption.   The  con-: 
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fiscation  required  the  eoiuent  of  fiva  or  lix  repnsenbativcs 
of  the  merchant  commaaitj  at  the  fair.  The  ^ect  of  these 
great  *'  free  fairc"  of  England  and  the  Continent  on  the 
development  of  eociety  traa  indeed  great.  They  helped  to 
familiarise  the  western  and  northern  conotries  with  the 
hanking  and  finaacicl  sTstema  of  the  Lomhards  and 
Florentines,  who  resulted  to  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  eovereign't  "firm  peace,"  end  the  ghostly  terrors  of 
the  pope.  They  oanall}-  became  the  seat  of  foreign  agendes. 
In  the  names  of  her  stieeta  Provins  preserved  the  memory 
of  her  12th  century  intercourse  with  the  agents  and  mer- 
chants of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  long  before 
that  time  the  Syrian  traders  at  St  Denys  bad  established 
their  powerful  assooiation  in  Paris.  Like  the  church  on 
the  religions  side,  the  free  fairs  on  the  commercial  side 
evoked  and  cherished  the  international  spirit  And  daring 
long  ages,  when  commercial  "protection"  was  regoAled  aa 
indiapeosable  to  a  nation's  wealth,  and  the  merchant  was 
compelled  to  "  fight  his  way  through  a  wilderness  of  taxes," 
they  were  the  sole  and,  so  far  as  they  went,  the  complete 
raltftitute  for  our  modem  free  trade. 

Their  privileges,  however,  were,  from  their  very  natnre, 
destined  to  grow  more  oppressive  and  intolerable  the  more 
the  towns  were  multiplied  and  the  means  of  communication 
inor eased.  The  people  of  London  were  compelled  to  close 
their  shope  during  the  dayi  when  the  abbot  of  Westminster'a 
fair  ma  opra.  Bat  a  more  curious  and  complete  instance 
of  aneh  an  aecleriaatical  monopoly  was  that  of  the  St  QUes's 
fair,  at  first  granted  for  the  customary  three  days,  which 
wen  increasttl  by  Heniy  ILL  to  stiteen.  The  bishop  of 
WindLOiter  me,  u  we  have  aean,  the  lord  of  this  fitir.  On 
the  ere  of  8t  Oiles'a  feast  tiie  magiatrataa  of  Winchester 
sarrendered  the  key*  of  the  city  gatee  to  the  bishop,  who 
than  appointed  hia  own  mayor,  bailiff,  and  coroner,  to  hold 
(Ace  nntil  tlu  eloia  of  the  fair.  Daring  the  same  period, 
'Wlneluatar  and  Soathampton  also— thonj^  it  vaa  then  a 
thriTing  fending  town— were  forbidden  to  transact  their 
onlinaiy  eoameidal  business,  except  withm  the  bishop's 
fair,  or  with  hia  apeual  permiisioa.  The  biahop'i  officers 
wan  poited  along  the  highways,  witli  power  to  forfeit  to 
his  lordship  all  goodi  bought  and  sold  within  aaven  mOeii 
of  the  fab^a  whoao  centre  stood  "the  pavilion,"  or 
hiehop's  court.  It  is  dear,  from  the  curious  ncord  of  the 
StlabtithmtiU  md  Expntn  of  O*  Soutkotd  of  Percy,  fifth 
aarl  ^  Korthnmbsrland,  that  fairs  wen  the  chief  centres  of 
coaatiy  tnfflo  even  as  lata  as  the  16th  century.  They 
h«gaa  to  decline  npidly  alter  1789,  when  good  roads  had 
been  conatmcted  and  canal  communication  establidied 
between  Uverpool  and  the  towns  of  Torksture^  Cheshire, 
and  Laneuhirc  In  the  great  towns  their  extinction  was 
hastened  in  conceqnenee  of  their  evil  effects  on  public 
Dorata.  All  the  London  Uin  wen  sbdished  as  public 
naisonces  befon  1655,— the  last  year  of  the  ever  famous 
fair  of  St  Bartholomaw ;  and  the  fairs  ot  Fkris  wen  swept 
away  in  the  storm  of  this  Sovolation. 

£ayliih  Fain  nd  MaHt«ti.—Vm  the  general  reasons 
apparent  from  the  preceding  sketch,  fain  in  En^aad,  as  in 
France  end  Qermany,  have  veiy  largely  given  way  to 
mar'keti  for  specialities.  Even  die  livestock  market  til 
the  metropolis  is  being  superseded  hj  the  desd^neat 
Inarket,  a  change  which  has  been  eneonraged  by  ncent 
legislatioa  on  cattle  disease^  die  movamenta  of  home  stock, 
and  the  importation  of  fmmgn  anioials.  Agrienltnnl 
maiketaan  also  dissppeating  befon  the  "agendes"  and 
the  com  exchanges  in  the  prioeipal  towns.  Still  then  are 
some  considerable  fairs  yet  nmatning.  Of  the  English 
fain  for  live  stock,  those  of  Weyhill  in  Hampshire  (October 
10),  St  Faith's,  near  Norwich  (October  \7%  as  also  several 
held  at  Devizee.  Wiltdiire,  an  among  the  largest  in  the 
kingdom.   The  fiist  named  stands  next  to  none  forita  dis* 


play  of  sheep ;  whUst  the  second  is  the  principal  resort  of 
the  Scotch  drovers  and  eattle^lealera,  and  snpplies  a  laigs 
proportion  of  the  fat  stock  required  for  the  Ijondon  market 
Homcastle,  lincolnsfaire,  is  the  lai^t  horse  fair  in  tiie 
kingdom,  akd  is  r^ularly  visited  by  American  and  Ccm- 
tinental  dealers.  The  other  leading  horse  fairs  in  Englood 
aro  Howden  in  Yorkshire  (well  known  for  its  hunters),  and 
Woolbridge  (on  I<ady  Day)  for  Suffolk  horses.  Exeter 
December  fair  has  a  large  display  of  cattle,  horses,  aod 
most  kinds  of  commodities.  Large  numbers  of  Scotch 
cattle  are  also  brought  to  the  fairs  of  Market  UaxborougL 
Carlisle,  and  Ormskirk.  Ipswich  has  a  fair  for  lambs  on 
1st  of  August,  and  for  butter  and  cheese  on  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. Glouceeter  feir  is  also  famous  for  the  I&stoamed 
commodity.  The  guild  or  jubDee  held  at  Preston,  Lanca- 
Aire,  every  twentieth  year,  oeenrred  last  in  1862.  Falkirk 
&ir,  or  tiyst,  for  cattle  and  sheep,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
Scotland ;  and  Ballinasloe,  Oolway,  holda  a  like  position 
among  Irish  fain.  The  Biollinasloe  cattle  are  nsaoUy  fed 
for  a  year  in  Leinster  before  they  an  considered  fit  for  the 
Doblin  or  Liverpool  markets.  In  1790  then  were  61,931 
sheep  and  8693  homed  cattle  exhibited  at  the  fur,  and  for 
1867  the  retama,  in  the  forgoing  wder,  wen  73,364  and 
23,734. 

TreneX  Fairt. — The  most  important  is  that  of  Beancaire, 
once  among  the  first  in  Europe.  Its  position  on  the  Rhone 
(14  milee  east  of  Nismra),  and  its  connexion  with  fhe  caooh, 
still  enable  it  to  maintain  a  high  rank  among  the  Continen- 
tal marketa.  It  lasU  from  the  33d  to  the  S8th  July,  and 
is  visited  by  about  60,000  petaoni^  from  all  parta  of  the 
Continent  between  Spain  and  the  Levant;  ameles  of  sU 
descriptions  an  sold  at  it.  It  is  a  mie  that  aU  billa  doe  et 
this  fair  most  be  presented  on  tha  37th  and  protested,  if 
necessary,  on  the  38Ul 

&€ma»  Fm%. — Fint^  thovgh  no  longer  of  world-wide 
importance  an  those  of  Frankf  ort«n-tha-Uainc^  EVankf ort- 
on-the-Oder,  and  Leipsift  Thgaaof  Frankfort-on-tlw-Maine 
begin  on  Easter  Tnesday  and  on  the  nearest  ATonday  to 
September  S  respectivdy,  end  their  l^al  dantion  is  three 
weeks,  though  tha  limit  is  regulariy  extended.  The  £un 
of  the  second-named  city  are  Seminitcert,  Febnuiy  or 
March ;  St  Uargardi,  July ;  &  ifartiut  November.  0^ 
dinarily  they  last  fifteen  days,  which  is  double  the  l^el 
term.  The  greatest  of  the  Oerman  fain  an  thoae  al  Lwpsi^ 
whose  display  of  books  is  famona  all  over  the  world.  Its 
three  fain  an  dated  Jannary  1,  Easter,  Hichaelmaa.  The 
Easter  one  is  the  book  fair,  which  is  attended  by  all  tha 
principal  booksdlen  of  Oermany,  and  by  many  more  from 
the  adjoining  countries.  Uoat  German  pnUishen  have 
agents  at  Laipsic.  As  many  aa  6000  new  pnblieations  ban 
been  entered  in  a  single  Leipsic  catslogne.  As  in  tha  other 
instances  given,  the  Leipne  fun  Isat  for  thne  weeks,  or 
nearly  thiiea  their  allotted  duration.  Hen  no  dajs  of 
grace  an  allowed,  and  the  holdw  of  a  Ull  mnsk  demsnd 
^yment  when  du^  and  protest,  if  necessaiy,  on  the  same 
day,  otherwise  he  cannot  proceed  against  eUher  dnwer  or 
endorser. 

Jtuuian  Fairt.-^'Tban  an  vaiynomerous,  the  diief  being 
thoss  of  Nuni  Novgorod,  of  Irbit  in  Perm,  Kharkoff 
(January  and  Angnst),  Poltava  (August  and  February), 
Korennais  in  Eonrsk,  Oniloapinsknia  in  the  Don  Cossack 
eonntry,  Kralereti  in  Tchemigoff,  and  a  third  fair  held  at 
Poltava  on  tha  feast  of  the  AscensioL  It  is  calcnUted  that 
in  1851  th«  aggregata  nine  of  goods  eold  at  the  above 
named  fain  amounted  to  neariy  120,000,000  silver  roubles. 
The  jchief  hit  at  Noi^nd  is  attended  by  100,000  to 
130,000  penons  from  all  parts  of  Asia  and  of  eaateni 
Europe.  Hiirty  yean  ago  the  hit  of  Kiatcha.  on^e  Rnss» 
Chinese  frontier,  yieId^^o6e  in11lioB''sterli^^iB  nvcnne; 
bat  in  1867,  according  to  Mr  Lnmley,  secretaiy  to  the 
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Guglub  embftuy  at  St  Peteraborg,  tlie  som  lud  fallon  by 
one  half.  TUb  was  in  conseqnenoe  ei  tlw  opening  of  naw 
eoramnniettioiii,  and  the  abolition  of  tbe  Kiatcha  mooopol/. 
I  Turkic  fain. — Of  tbeae  there  are  a  ywj  eoiuiderable 
anmbar,  and  the  wt  bulk  of  the  internal  CMnmerce  of  the 
ooantrj  is  transacted  at  them.  Among  the  most  note- 
worthy are  the  fain  <tf  Usundji,  in  Boumelia,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  ilaritta,  40  miles  from  Adrianople;  Jantna  in 
Albania ;  Strouga,  on  the  Ulce  of  Orida ;  Kori-Bazaar  in 
Upper  Moesia;  IsUoni  in  Thrace ;  NicopoU  nDdFrelipin 
Macedonia;  Eild-djouma  in  Bulgaria;  and  Zeitoun  and 
Pharsalia  in  Thessaly.  There  is  a  large  show  of  western 
mannfactorea  at  the  Usnndji  fair. 

Indian  Fairt, — The  largest  of  these,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  in  Asia,  is  that  of  Hurdwar,  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Ganges.  The  Tisitors  to  this  holy  fair  number  from 
200,000  to  300,000 ;  bat  erery  twelfth  year  there  occurs 
a  special  pjlgrimage  to  the  sacred  river,  when  the  numbers 
may  amount  to  a  mOlion  or  upwards.  Thoee  who  go 
solely  for  purposes  of  trade  are  Nepaulese,  Mongolians, 
Thibetans,  Central  Asiatics,  and  Mahometan  pedlars  from 
ths  Puqjab,  Scinde,  and  the  border  states.  Persian  shawla 
and  carpeb^  Indian  silks,  Cashmere  shawls,  cottons  (Indian 
and  English),  preserred  fruits,  spicea,  drugs,  tether 
with  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  lioniw,  iheep»  and  cameh, 
are  brought  to  thii  famous  fair. 

Ameriaxn  Fain. — The  word  fair,  as  now  used  in  the 
United  States,  appears  to  have  completely  lost  its  Old  World 
meaning.  It  seems  to  be  ezclusiTely  applied  to  industrial 
exhibitions,  and  to  what  we  in  England  would  call  fancy 
bazaan.  Thus,  during  the  ciril  war,  large  sums  were 
collected  at  the  "  sanitary  furs^"  for  the  benefit  of  the  «ck 
and  wounded.  To  Uie  first-named  class  belong  the  State 
and  county  l^un,  as  they  are  called.  Among  Uie  first  and 
best  known  of  these  nia  the  '*  New  York  World's  Fair," 
opened  in  1853  ft  company  formed  in  1861.  Since 
1829  the  "American  Institute "  held  annual  "fairs"  for 
the  enconragement  of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
arts.  The  chief  centres  of  these  "fairs,"  or  ezhibitions, 
appear  to  be  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
and  Buffalo. 

Xaw  Iff  Afrv.— As  no  niirk«t  or  ftir  ctn  bt  held  in  Eofrluid 
withoat  a  inyal  charter,  or  right  of  ptcKriptiOD,  m  any  penon 
estaUiihlng  a  Idr  without  sucb  uaction  it  ]iible  to  be  raed,  under 
a  writ  or  ^0  toarrania,  by  any  one  to  whose  property  the  said  market 
may  be  iDjarionj,  Nor  can  a  fair  or  market  be  legally  bold  beyood 
the  time  cpeci&ed  la  tbo  grant ;  and  by  6  EdwaM  1  IT.  o.  S  »  mer- 
ebant  ael\ag  goods  after  the  lef^  axpi^of  the  fair  forfeited  donblo 
theirvalue.  Tohe  Talid,  a  aalemnattakeplacain  " narkat-orert " 
{open  market) ;  "  it  will  not  bo  binding  If  it  carries  with  it  a  pre- 
fomption  of  fyandulence."  These  regolattoni  aatU&ed,  Ibe  sale 
"tnoafers  a  complete  property  In  the  Ihiog  sold  to  the  Tendee ; 
■•0  that  howerer  injurious  or  illegal  tfa«  till*  of  the  vendor  may  be, 

J Ft  the  vendee's  is  good  against  all  men  except  the  king."  (In 
eoUh  law.  the  claims  m  (ho  ml  owner  would  still  leoiain 
nlJd.)  However,  In  XI  Heniy  Y1II.  e.  2  it  was  enacted  that,  "  if 
any  Idas  rob  or  take  away  money,  goods,  sr  chartels,  and  be- 
inflicted  and  fonnd  gnQty,  or  olherwise  attainted  npon  evidence 
given  by  the  owner  or  party  robbed,  or  bj  any  other  oy  their  pro- 
corement,  the  owner  or  party  lobbed  shall  m  lettored  to  his  noacy, 
goodL  or  chattel^"  bnt  only  those  goods  were  restored  which  were 
spedSed  In  tht  faidlctment,  nor  eonid  the  owner  recover  frtfm  a 
hom^  pnrchaser  in  market-orert,  who  had  ao1<l  the  good^  before 
connetioa.  For  obvioos  reasons  the  rule^  oE  mukei  overt  were 
made  particularly  stringent  in  the  case  of  homt.  Thus,  by  2 
Philip  and  Xuy  e.  7  and  SI  Xlli.  o.  38,  no  tale  of  a  horse  n» 
1^1  wUsh  had  not  aarisSed  the  foTloiring  conditions : — Public 
exposure  of  the  aninud  for  at  least  an  hour  between  innrise  add 
mmaet ;  identification  of  the  vendor  by  the  market  officer,  or 
goanntee  for  his  honsa^  by  "  one  sufficient  and  credible  person;" 
entry  ot  these  particmlan,  together  with  a  deseription  of  the 
animal,  and  a  itatenunt  of  the  price  paid  for  it,  In  the  market 
offieeA  book.  Even  if  his  righte  should  have  been  violated  In 
spite  «i  all  these  precautions,  the  lawful  owner  could  recover,  if  he 
elaimad  within  six  montlis,  produced  witnesses,  and  tendered  the  price 
paid  to  the  vendor.  Tolls  were  not  a  "nrcessiiy  incident"  of  • 
uii^«,  they  were  DIsgal  niOm  specially  panted  in  the  patee^ 


oriecognixed  by  custom.  As  a  mie,  they  wen  i^aid  onlyliy  the 
vendae,  and  to  the  market  clerk,  whose  tecunl  of  the  jkirment  was 
an  attestation  to  the  genuineaeas  of  the  parchsss.  ^  %  and  8 
Philip  and  Mary  o.  7  every  lord  of  a  fair  entitled  to  exact  toUa 
was  bound  to  appoint  a  clerk  to  collect  and  enter  them.  It  wna 
slso  this  fonctionaiy's  busineea  to  tut  measures  and  weights.  Tolls, 
ssain,  are  aometimes  held  to  inelnde  "stallage"  and  "picage,'' 
which  meau  letpectirely  the  ptk*  for  permiuEon  to  erect  stalls 
end  to  dig  boles  Tor  potts  In  the  market  grounds.  But  toll  proper 
lw1oncHt<>  the  lord  of  the  market,  whereas  the  other  two  are 
usQallyienrded  as  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  toil.  The  law 
also  provided  that  atalli^  might  be  leried  on  any  house  ritnated 
in  the  vieinity  of  a  market,  anil  kept  open  for  bnsineew  dnring  the 
legal  term  of  the  said  market  Among  lecent  statutes,  one  «  the 
chief  is  the  Harkets' snd  fairs  Clauses  Act  (10  Vict  c.  U\  Vm 
chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  consolidate  [trs^oua  meaaares.  By 
the  Act  no  proprietors  of  a  new  market  are  permitted  to  let  atailaget, 
take  tolls,  or  In  ai^  way  open  their  gnundi  for  botiaesi,  until  two 
Justices  of  the  peace  have  certified  to  the  completion  of  the  fsir 
or  market  After  the  opening  of  the  place  for  public  use,  no  iierton 
other  than  a  licensed  bawker  shall  sell  anywhere  within  the 
boroogh,  hia  own  honte  or  shop  excepted,  any  articles  ia  respect 
of  whuh  tolls  are  hgtSlv  exigible  in  the  market  A  breach  of  this 
providon  eotaUs  a  penalty  of  forty  ahUltnga.  Vendors  of  unwhole- 
some meat  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £S  Tor  each  offence;  and  the 
"inspectors  of  provisions'^  have  fiill  liberty  to  seize  the  goods  and 
institute  proceeaiogt  against  the  owners.  They  may  also  enter  "at 
all  times  of  Uie  day,  with  or  withoat  aadttanca,*'  the  slanghter-heuie 
which  the  nndertakar  of  the  market  may,  by  the  special  Ae^  have 
been  empowered  to  eonatruct  For  ^neral  aanitaiy  reasons, 
persons  are  prohibited  from  kiUing  animals  anywhere  except  in 
these  elaoghter-hoasea.  Anin,  by  86  and  S7  Viet  &  S7,  tlmea  of 
boidbigbusetedeteTmineaor  t  ;  while  SI  Vict 

c.  12  empowers  him  to  aboUsh  any  fair  on  the  zepreeentation  of 
the  magistrate  end  with  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  nreimblr  nf 
the  Act  statea  that  manjr  fairt  held  in  England  and  Wales  sie  both 
unnecessary  and prodactive  of  "grievooa  immorality." 

FKir  CVwrts.— The  Piepowder  Conrta,  the  lowest  bat  most 
ezpeditloaa  conrta  of  justice  in  the  kingdom,  as  Chitty  calls  Iheni, 
were  very  ancient  Tht  Conqueror's  law  De  Saiporiu  shows  theii 
pre-ezistence  in  Kormaodr.  Their  name  was  uerived  from  jrfed 
puJdrtvx,  Korman  for  pedur.^  The  loid  of  the  fair  or  his  repr«< 
■entative  was  the  proUing  judge,  and  nsnally  he  was  asiistea  l» 
a  jury  of  traden  choeen  on  the  spot  Their  jerisdictren  was  limited 
by  the  legal  time  and  precincts  of  the  fair,  and  to  disputes  about  con- 
tracts, "slander  ofwareS("atteetatiou^  the preeervationoforder,  ftc. 

AtUhoritiu.—^  Herbert  Spencer's  i>Mcn>)(tiif  Soeiolofn/,  187S, 
especially  the  columns  sod  paragraphs  on  "  Dittribntion ;"  Pres' 
cott's  Hittory  Mixieo,  for  deecrbtions  of  fklrs  under  the  Axtecs  ; 
Giles  Jacob'a  law  Jhdionary,  London,  1809;  Joseph  Chita's 
Trtati$eont1uLavio/Cdmmtru  and  Wany/aeturu^voLn,  chap.  9), 
London,  1824;  Holinshed's  and  Grafton's  Chrmieltt,  for  lists,  ftc,  of 
English  fain ;  Ueyer's  Dai  Grout  Cmvtnaiimj  Ltxiam,  1 862,  onder 
"  Heaten;"  article" Foire" inLaroosse's2>i'dimuiri UmverHlUdn 
XlXi.  SiteU,  Paris,.!  889-1 87  4,  anditsreferencestopatt  authorities ; 
and  especially,  the  second  volume,  commercial  series,  of  the  Eneyeto- 
pidU  MUMliqiu^  Paris,  1783;  M'Culloch's  DidioHorv  Com- 
vuret,  1869-1871 ;  Wharton's  .ffutory  ^  £nali$k  TWrir.  pp^  186. 
186,  of  edition  of  1870,  London,  Horray  k  Son,  for  a  deacription 
of  the  Winchester  Fair,  ko.;  a  note  by  Fiofeasor  Heniy  Iforley  in 
p,  498,  voL  viL  NoUt  and  Queriet,  eecond  seriea ;  the  same  anthor'a 
dutqae  Biiiorg  of  Ih*  I^ir  </  iSt  £arthobm€W,  London,  18&9 ; 
Wharton's  Law  Itsricm,  Will's  edition,  London,  1876 ;  and  also, 
for  some  effccte  of  recent  le^slation,  aa  imrda  meat  and  fat  stock 
marketa,  the  debatea  in  the  House  of  Lords  Feb.  12  and  March  6, 
1878.  (J.  MA.) 

FAIRBAIRN,  Sib  William,  Baiionet  (1789-1874),  & 
distinguished  mechanical  engineer,  was  bom  at  Kelso, 
Rozbunjliahin^  February  19,  1789.  His  father,  wfan 
occupieathe  humble  position  of  faim  bailiff,  poeseseed  a 
large  maasure  of  the  ontiiing  energy  and  practical  skill 
which  were  ao  conspicuously  manifested  in  son,  Jmt  on 
account  of  adverse  circumstances  the  family  were  often  re' 
duced  to  very  hard  straits ;  and  as  they  frequently  required 
to  change  thor  place  of  residence,  the  educatioi)  whidi  the 
children  rwdved  wu  somewhat  fragmentary.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  howvrer,  young  Fairbaim  had  "  maatoed  the  rules 
of  arithmetic  as  far  as  practice  end  the  ni{e  .of  three," 
and  hod  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  by  a  peimal  the 
selections  from  English  authors  in  tjSj^^yLltyfe^t  col- 
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leetioai.  He  flrtpnrard«  recpivcd  additional  iutraction  in 
reading  wrUin^  and  aecoants,  and  obtauad  from  Lis  nnele, 
wlio  was  a  pariah  lehoolmaateT,  aome  knowledge  of  menaura- 
tion ;  but  "  the  want  of  a  good  grammatical  contae,  and  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  elattiea,"  wu  a  frequent  rn^ect  of 
n^t  to  him  in  hia  aabaeqiient  life.  Other  eircnnutancM 
worthy  of  notice  connected  with  his  eurlier  yean  were  his 
fondness  for  athletio  exerdaes,  which  i^teu  tempted 
him  to  the  performance  of  daring  feats  in  climbing  and 
the  early  development  of  his  mechanical  geoiuii,  which  first 
displayed  itself  in  the  conitructk>ii  of  a  waggon  to  save  him- 
self the  trouble  and  fatigue  ot  cariying  his  infant  brother 
on  his  back.  It  is  somewhat  remarkaUe  that  tiie  other 
efforts  of  his  mechanical  genius  in  boyhood  had  n^wence 
ehicfiy  to  Bht|»  and  mills,  with  the  construction  of  both  of 
which  his  name  was  eubseqaently  bo  largely  associated,  in 
1803  it  was  found  necessary  that  Fairlaim  should  contri- 
bute something  to  the  very  straitened  family  income^  and 
he  obtained  work  at  three  shillings  a  week  as  a  mason's 
labourer  on  the  Rennie  bridge  at  Kelso;  but  a  serious 
accident  which  happened  to  him  a  few  days  after  beginning 
this  employment  not  only  fleprived  the  family  of  the  smaU 
help  of  his  earnings,  but,  by  the  expense  it  entailed,  con- 
tributed to  bring  them  almost  to  the  brink  of  starvation. 
His  father  having,  however,  shortly  after  this  obtained  the 
situation  of  steward  on  a  farm  connected  with  Percy  Main 
Colliery  near  North  Shields,  William  obtained  employment 
m  a  carter  in  connexion  with  the  colliery.  Here,  on 
account  of  his  "  Scotch  accent  and  different  manner,  he 
became  the  mark  of  every  species  of  annoyance,"  and  had 
to  take  t»rt  in  no  less  than  seventeen  pugilistic  encounters 
before  he  was  "  able  to  attain  a  position  calculated  to  en- 
sure respect"  In  March  180i  an  immenae  change  for  the 
better  occwred  in  liis  surroundings  and  prospects,  by  bis 
being  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  millwright  at  Percy  Mains. 
He  now  commenced  a  systematic  course  of  self-improvement, 
essigniog  each  day  of  the  week  to  a  particular  subject  of 
study,  and  devoting  also  a  fixed  amount  of  his  time  to 
recreation  and  amusement  Besides  obtaining  by  unaided 
application  a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of  practical 
mathematics  he  contrived  to  go  through  an  extensive  course 
of  general  reading ;  and  an  attachment  he  formed  to  a 
youn^  girl,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  by  leading  him 
to  begin  letter  writing,  was  his  first  stimulus  to  the  practice 
of  literary  composition.  It  was  at  Percy  Mains  also  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  George  Stephenson,  who  then 
had  charge  of  an  engine  at  a  neighbouring  colliery,  and  the 
friendship  thus  begun  lasted  through  life. 

For  some  years  subsequent  to  the  expiry  of  his  term  of 
apprenticeship,  Fairbairn,  who,  with  all  his  forethought  aud 
parsevering  diligence,  had  still  in  his  composttion  a  strong 
love  of  adventure  and  a  spice  of  recklessness,  lived  a  some- 
what roving  life,  seldom  remaining  long  in  one  place  and 
often  reduced  to  very  hard  straits  before  he  got  a  job.  But 
soon  after  his  marriage  he  began  seriously  to  set  himself  to 
the  attainment  of  the  object  he  had  long  contemplated,  his 
emandpation  from- daily  labour ;  and  in  November  1817 
hs  entered  into  partnership  with  a  shopmate  of  the  name 
of  Lillie,  with  whose  aid  he  hired  an  old  shed  in  High 
Street,  Manchester,  where  he  set  up  a  lathe,  and  began 
business.  His  first  order  was  to  renew  the  shaftwork  of  an 
extensive  cotton  mill,  which  with  great  diligence  he 
accomplished  within  the  specified  time,  and  not  only  satis- 
factorily, bat  with  the  substitution  of  improvements  which 
virtually  amounted  to  a  revolution  of  the  whole  system  of 
mill  eonatruetion.  Such  a  successful  performance  of  their 
firat  contract  iDmtediately  secured  to  the  new  firm  a  great 
reputation,  and  orders  pressed  in  much  faster  than  they 
were  abls  with  their  limited  ca^ntal  to  execute  thenu 
Their  fame  soon  oztendod  beyond  Hancliaeter,  and  in  lS3i 


Fairbairn  was  eng^ied  to  phn  and  exeente  a  nnr  amr^ 
uent  (rfthfl  water-power,  of  Catrine  cotton  worfcii  iV^dnn 
where,  and  at  Deanatbn,  Ferthhhire,  he  introduced  a  system 
of  water-wheel  eonatruetion  whose  hydraulic  power  hn 
never  been  anipaaaed.  In  the  summer  of  1824  he  aba 
effected  umilar  improvements  in  a  mill  at  Zorieh,  Switzer 
land.  In  1832  Fairbairn  diaaolved  partnership  with  Lillie, 
retaining  the  works  in  Canal  Street  to  which  they  had 
previously  removed.  In  1830  he  had  been  em^ojed  1^ 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company  to  make  experiment: 
witii  view  oi  determining  whetlur  It  were  poeaible  tc 
eoBstmet  steamsre  capable  of  traversing  the  canal  at  a  speed 
whidi  would  enable  the  canal  interest  to  compete  sncces: 
fully  with  that  of  the  railway ;  and  the  results  of  his 
inveatigation  were  pnUish^  by  him  in  1831(  under  the 
tide  Jtemarh  o»  Canal  Nnigaihn,  His  plan  oi  asiDg 
iron  boats  proved  inadequate  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
oultiei  of  hia  problem,  but  it  first  suggested  the  oraiatiafr 
tion  of  iron  vessels ;  and  in  the  development  of  the  use 
of  this  material  both  in  the  case  of  merchant  vesseb 
and  men-of-war  the  chief  merit  must  be  assigned  to  Fair- 
bairn. In  this  way  also  he  was  led  to  pursue  those  ex- 
periments in  regard  to  the  strength  of  iron,  according  to  its 
combination  with  other  substances,  and  to  various  xuethodi 
of  preparation  and  construction,  which  have  given  him  a 
place  in  this  branch  of  mechanical  engineering  altogether 
pre-eminent  In  1835  Fairbairn  established,  in  connexion 
with  his  Manchester  business,  a  ship-building  yard  at  Mill- 
wall,  London,  where  he  constructed  sevoial  hundred  vesseli, 
including  many  for  the  royal  navy;  but  he  ultimately  found- 
it  impossible  with  his  other  engagements  to  superintend  the 
work  iu  such  a  satisfactory  manner  as  to  make  it  pay,  and 
at  the  end  of  14  years  he  disposed  of  ths  concern  at  a  great 
loss.  In  1837  he  was  employed  by  the  sultan  of  Turkey 
with  the  view  of  assisting  in  the  introduction  of  the  me- 
chanical orts  into  that  countiy,  and  after  his  return  home 
his  services  were  rewarded  by  a  decoration.  For  several 
yean  Fairbairn  wu  engaged,  in  conjunction  with  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  in  making  experiments  on  ths  strength  and 
other  properties  of  iron,  and  in  1845  he  was  consulted 
by  Robert  Stephenson  in  reference  to  the  best  method  of 
constructing  the  tubular  bridge  which  the  latter  designed 
for  carrying  the  railway  across  the  Conway  and  Mens) 
Straits.  Although  the  share  Fairbairn  had  in  the  under- 
taking has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  there  can  b« 
no  doubt  that  he  was  guided  in  his  experiments  chiefiy  by 
his  own  independent  judgment,  and  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  rectangular  self-supporting  tube  which  wai 
the  essential  feature  of  the  construction.  For  this  inven- 
tion he,  with  the  concurrence  of  Stephenson,  took  out  s 
patent,  and  he  afterwards  constructed  more  than  a  thfmsand 
bridges  on  the  same  principle  In  reference  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  invention,  he  published  a  volume  entitled 
An  Account  of  the  Coiistruetion  of  the  Britannia  and 
CoKiray  Titbhlar  Bridget,  &c,  1849.  In  1849  he  was 
invited  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to  submit  designa  for 
the  eonatruetion  of  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  but  after 
various  negotiations,  another  design,  by  a  Prussian  engineer, 
which  was  a  modification  of  Fairbaim's,  was  adopted. 
Auother  matter  which  engaged  much  of  Fairbaim's  atten 
tion  was  steam  boilers,  in  the  construction  of  which  he 
efiected  many  improvements.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of 
the  tubular  cnne,  and  took  out  several  patents  for  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  steam  machines.  In  1851 
he  greatly  aided,  by  his  fertility  and  readiness  of  inven- 
tion, in  an  investigation  carried  on  at  hia  works  by  Mr 
Joule  and  Sir  William  Thomson  in  reference  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  materials  of  the  earth's  aurface ;  and  from  18S1 
to  1865  he  was  employedL^gUtde^tiie  exp^p^ta  of  the 
Qoveromcnt  committee  appointed  to  ioqnite  (no  ths  "  npplir 
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cation  (it  iron  to  dsfensive  purpc^uj."  The  results  of  hlB 
experimenU  were  published  in  the  proceediogB  of  the  com' 
mittee.  Fairbaira  was  a  member  of  many  learned  sodeties, 
both  British  and  foreign.  In  1 860  be  received  the  degree  of 
IAID.  from  the  nniveraity  of  Ediabnrgh,  and  ia  1862  that 
of  D.C.L.  from  the  unirersity  of  Cambridge.  He  declined 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1861,  but  accepted  a  baronetcy 
in  1669.  He  died  at  Moor  Park,  Surrey,  Auguat  18,  1874. 
Ferhapi  no  one  ever  made  more  nae  than  Fairbaim  of  the 
time  at  his  disposal,  for  amid  all  the  caret  of  bnsineit  he 
not  only  found  leisure  for  varied  scientific  inveatigation,  but 
managed  to  obtain  a  wide  acquaintance  with  general  litera- 
ture, to  conduct  an  extausiTe  correspondence  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  also  to  participate  largely  in  the 
ddights  of  Bucial  intercourse.  In  private  his  unasinming 
but  dignified  simplicity,  his  thorough  honour,  and  his 
geniality  and  kindncaa  saeured  him  general  esteem.  '  .The 
results  he  achieved  in  mechanical  science  were  due  chiefly 
to  minute,  patimt,  and  sagacious  observation  and  experi- 
ment. It  was  hia  habit  to  aid  himsalf  in  his  iavestiga^ons 
by  eommitting  his  ideas  to  writing,  and,  when  hii  opiniona 
on  any  subject  ware  matured,  to  commonioate  them  to  the 
world  either  in  »  published  roltmu^  w  by  a  paper  read  be- 
fore soma  learned  inatitntion.  "B^  hia  ez^enuve  acquaint- 
ance with  English  authors,  and  hu  eariy  and  patient  prac- 
tice of  compoaitioi^  he  acquired  the  poosesaion  of  a  dear, 
simple,  and  nervous  style,  and  his  writings  are  in  this  re- 
spect worthy  to  be  regarded  as  models  in  their  own  species 
literatureu 

Among  hit  principal  wHtinp,  b««IdM  thoae  slrmuly  m«iition«d, 
ran^ba  named  On  llu  Applieahon  of  Caii and  Wrow/hi/ronUBwld- 
ing  Purpout,  1B50 ;  Iron,  iU  History,  jProptrlie$,  and  Proeeuu  o/ 
ifanvfaeturt  (reprinted  from  th*  eiKhth  edition  of  the  Enct/clopadia 
Britanniea),  1881 ;  Treatistt  on  a»d  MUlvork,  put  i.,  18S1, 
pattiL,  1868  ;  Trtatiuon  Iron  Shipiuitdin^,  1865  ;  ind^n  Experi- 
nuntal  Enquiry  into  the  Strtngth,  Elatticity,  Huelility,  and  other 
Pnpertiet  of  Steel,  1869.  ThcM  have  all  ptued  througli  Mveral 
editiont.  Hi>  papers  read  before  learned  eocietiea  are  too  unmeroui 
to  be  mentioned.  The  Lift  Sir  William  Fairlaim,  partly 
mitten  by  biiniel^  and  edited  and  completed  by  William  Vole, 
F-K-8.,  was  published  in  1877,  and  a  popular  edition  of  this  work 
appeared  in  1878. 

FAIRFAX,  Edwakd  (1  1580-1633),  the  moat  poetical 
of  all  the  translators  of  Tasso,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  of  Denton.  As  Roger 
Dodaworth,  the  antiquary — a  contemporary  of  Fairfax — 
styles  him  the  "  natural "  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  poet  was  illegitimate,  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  term  "natural"  was  often 
used  to  siguify  true  or  leyiiimate,  i.e.,  the  father's  own  son. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  with  Douglas  in  his  Pteragt 
that  Edwsrd  was  the  lawful  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  by 
Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter  of  Oeorge  Qale  of  Ascham 
Grange.  The  date  of  Us  birth  has  not  been  ascertained. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  only  about  twenty  years  of  age 
when  he  published  his  translation  of  the  Gtrusalemmt 
Liberata.  This  is  very  doubtful,  bat  it  would  place  his  birth 
about  the  year  1580.  He  seems  early  to  have  pr^erred  a 
life  oF  study  and  retirement  to  the  military  servicB  in  which 
his  brothers  were  distinguished.  Having  married,  he  lived 
at  Fuystone,  n  place  sitnated  between  the  paternal  seat  of 
Pentoa  and  the  forest  of  Knareaborough,  and  there  his 
time  was  spent  in  his  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the  education 
of  his  children  and  those  of  his  elder -brother.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  afterwards  baron  of  Cameron.  Hia  famoos  trans- 
lation appeared  in  1600, — Godfrey  of  BuUoignt,  or  the 
Jiecoverie  of  /erusofem,  done  into  Engliih  htroicall  Verse  hy 
Edu.  Fairefax,  Gent.  Never  did  any  mere  translation  re- 
ceive such  enthusiastic  and  continued  approbation  as  this 
work  by  Fairfax  In  the  same  year  in  which  it  was  pub-" 
lished  extracts  from  it  were  printed  in  EnylanrT$ 
f*ani<itMu$.  Edward  Phillips,  th*  nephew  of  Milton,  in  bis 


Tkeatnm  Poetaram,  a  work  in  which,  ss  Wartou  says, 
may  be  diacorored  many  traces  of  Hilton's  hand,  warmly 
eulogised  the  translation.  Waller  said  he  was  indebted  to 
it  for  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.  Dryden  places  the 
translator  almoet  on  a  parity  with  Spenser  (whom  vndonbt' 
edly  Fairfax  imitated),  and  Collins  has  beaatifolly  asso- 
ciated him  with  his  great  original,  Tasso : — 

"How  have  I  cat,  vrhen  piped  the  penaiTe  vind. 
To  hear  hie  harp  W  Bntiah  Fsirfnz  atrung  I 
Frevailing  poet,  wuom  undoubting  mind 
believed  the  magic  nomlera  which  he  sung 
In  more  recent  times  we  find  Campbell  pronouncing 
Fairfax's  work  one  of  the  glories  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated.   Hallam,  more  critical,  said  the 
translation  did  not  represent  the  grace  of  its  original,  and 
deviated  too  much  from  its  sense,  yut  was  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  spirit  or  vigour.    The  poetical  spirit  of  the  work 
is  indeed  its  life  blood  and  preservation.    Hoole  and  Hunt 
may  give  a  more  literal  version,  but  Fairfax  alone  seizes 
upon  the  poetical  and  chivalrous  character  of  the  poem. 
As  Denham  says  of  Fanshawe's  rendering  of  the  Fador 
Fido'.— 

'  They  but  preaerre  the  aaheg,  ha  the  Oarna 
True  to  its  aenae,  but  truer  to  its  fams." 

And  in  this  way  he  carries  along  with  b'm  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  the  reader.  The  sweetness  and  mefody  of 
many  passages  are  scarcely  excelled  even  by  Spenser. 
Fairfax  made  no  other  appeal  tu  the  public  He  wrote 
however,  a  series  of  eclogues,  ten  in  number,  one  of  which, 
the  fourth,  was  published  by  permission  of  the  family,  in 
Mrs  Cooper's  Mu^ei  Library  (1737).  He  wrote  also  a 
Ditcouru  on  Wxtehcrafl,  at  U  vai  acted  in  ths  Family  of  Mr 
Edward  Fairfax  df  Fuyrione  in  the  county  of  Tork  in  1621, 
which  was  edited  from  the  original  copy  by  Mr  Monckton 
Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton)  in  the  Miseellaniet  of  the 
Philobiblon  Society,  1858-9.  Fairfax  was  a  firm  believer 
in  witchcraft  He  fancied  that  some  of  his  children  had 
been  bewitched,  and  he  had  the  poor  wretchea  whom  he 
accused  bronght  to  trial,  but  without  obtaining  a  conviction. 
Such  "follies  of  the  wise"  are  pamfnl  to  contemplate, 
Fairfax,  however,  only  shared  in  the  common  anperstitioD 
of  the  age,  and  it  is  at  once  s  memorable  and  melancholy 
fact  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  most  upright  and  able  of 
lawyers,  condemned  two  women  to  the  stahe  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft.  Fairfax  described  himself  as  "  neither  •  fan* 
testie  Puritan  nor  superstitions  Papist ;  but  so  asttled  in 
conscience  as  to  have  the  sore  ground  of  Qod's  word  to 
warrant  all  he  believed,  and  the  commendable  ordinances 
the  English  Charch  to  approve  all  he  practised."  And  he 
adds,  "  I  live  a  faithful  Christian  and  an  obedient  sulgeet, 
and  so  teach  my  family."  His  descendants  have  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  publiahjiis  writings  on  theological  sulyecta 
snd  the  keen  controversies  of  the  times.  His  fams  is 
secure,  grafted  on  the  stem  of  Tassc^  and  flourishing  in 
perennial  beauty  and  vigour.  Fairfax  was  living  in  1631, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  afterwn^s,  abont 
1633.  (a.ci.) 

FAIRFAX,  THOXAfl,  thibd  Ixuld,  better  known  u  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  eminent  Fkrliamentary  general  and 
commander-in-chief  during  the  civil  wars,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Ferdiuando  (afterwards  Lord)  Fair&x  1^  Mary, 
daughter  of  Lord  Sheffidd,  preiddent  of  the  North,  and  ms 
bom  at  Denton,  on  the  banks  of  the  TTharfe,  near  Otley, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  17th  of  January  1611-12.    He  studied 

'  Odi  on  Popvlar  SuptrHitiana.  Sir  Walter  Seottconceiredthatthe 
llnea  applied  to  Fairfax  [Danonology,  Letter  viiL),  and  Thomas  Campbell 
saama  to  hare  entotained  the  aame  opinion  {Sptdiaetu  ^  tM  Poett), — 
also  Charlaa  Knight  and  others.  A  cantnls«usal  of  the  atau^  how* 
ever,  will  show  that  CoUIds  iBtndad  tlu  htaqt^^  for  Ua 

translator.  Beth,  Indaed,  m^W^^  Vllc^M^^ba  vm^i 
vowUrs  which  th«)r  sang.* 
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fit  St  Jdiu'B  College,  Cambridge, about  Imtytm  (1GS6-30), 
end  then  proceeded  to  Holland  toMrra  as  a  Tolunteer  with 
the  Eagliah  army  in  the  Low  Cbuntrifa  under  Lord  Tce« 
of  Tilbury.  This  connexum  led  to  one  atiU  doaer ;  in  tiie 
jammer  of  1637  Fairfax  married  Amie,  daughta  Lord 
Ver^  a  lady  of  tpirit,  whom  Mr  Carlyle  eharactarina  aa  **  a 
Vera  of  the  fighting  Veres  and  given  to  FreabyteriaDism." 
The  Fairfaxes,  though  serving  at  first  under  Chuies  were 
vpjpoaed  to  the  ariHtrary  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  Sir 
Th<Hnas  (ha  had  been  knighted  by  Chalks  in  1640)dadared 
that  "  his  jodgnwnt  was  for  the  paiiisment  as  the  king  «ud 
kingdom's  great  and  safest  conmA*  When  Charm  en- 
deavoured to  raise  a  guard  for  hu  own  persoi^at  Y<vk.  in- 
trading  it,  aa  the  event  afterwanb  proved,  to  form  the 
iiueleiia  ot  an  army,  Fairfax  was  employed  to  present  a 
prtitioB  to  Lis  sovereign,  entreating  him  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  his  parliament,  and  to  dbcontinue  the  raiding  of 
inapt.  This  was  at«  great  mertlng  of  the  freeholders  and 
farmers  of  Torkalure  convened  by  the  king  ou  Heyworth 
Moor  near  York.  Charles  evaded  receiving  the  petition, 
pressing  Us  horse  forward,  but  Fairfax  fol^wed  him  and 
placed  the  petiti<»  on  the  pommel  of  the  king's  saddle. 
The  incident  is  typical  of  the  times  and  of  the  acton  in  the 
scene.  War  broke  ont,  Lord  Fairfax  was  appointed  general 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  the  north,  and  his  son  Sir 
Thomas,  was  made  general  of  the  horse  under  bim.  Both 
father  and  son  distiaguiahed  themselves  in  the  campaigns 
in  Yorkshire.  At  first  the  Parliamantaiy  troops  were  not 
sueeeasfol.  Tb»  Cavalier  spirit  of  honour  and  high-bred  i 
loyalty  was  too  much,  as  Crorawall  said,  for  poor  tapsters  ^ 
and  town-apprentice  people.  "Diere  was  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess until  men  of  strong  religious  feelings  could  be  brought 
into  the  field  agunat  them;  and  this  was  effected  by  Oliver 
and  his  IronsTdee,  his  invulnerable  troop  of  discipUned 
horsemen.  In  the  banning  of  1644  the  Scottish  army 
un(}er  the  command  of  the  earl  of  I<even  joined  the 
Parliamentary  foreea,  and  after  some  minor  engagement^ 
commenced  the  siege  of  York,  then'  invested  hy  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle.  York  was  considered  the  second 
town  of  England,  and  upon  its  preserraUon  Charles 
believed  that  the  safety  of  his  crown  mainly  depended 
There  were  several  assaults  and  sallies,  but  news  having 
arrived  that  Prince  Rupert  was  marching  to  raise  the  siege 
with  20,000  men,  the  besieging  generds,  Leven,  Fairfax, 
and  Manchester,  resolved  to  draw  off  their  trews,  and  en- 
camp on  the  moor  seven  miles  west  of  York.  On  the  3nd 
of  July  1644,  was  fonght  the  important  battle  of  Ihlaraton 
Moor,  which  virtually  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  The 

SUantry  of  the  troopers  led  by  the  old  earl  of  Leven, 
anchester,  and  Fairfax  iras  eonspicoous.^  Fairfax  was 
severely  wounded,  and  he  kat  a  brother  in  the  action.  The 
victory  was  ao  decisive  that  the  marqnia  of  KewcasUe  fled 
the  kingdon^  and  the  Royalists  abandoned  all  hopetrf  retriev- 
ing their  aflkirs.  The  city  of  York  was  taken,  and  netriy 
the  whole  north  submitted  to  the  parliament 

In  the  south  and  west  of  England,  however,  the  Royalist 
cause  was  still  active.  The  war  had  lasted  two  years,  and 
the  qation  began  to  complain  of  the  eontribntiims  tiut  were 
exacted  and  the  excesses  that  were  omimitted  by  the  mili- 


'  Cromwell,  tn  the  Isttsr  to  Us  brothn-tn4sw,  MnmMt  Uie  irhoU 
CTsdlt  of  tht  MM  flfthe  B^M  rijtlit,  mrMalr  St  the  axprnw  boUt 
of tmOiaadlKnonr.  Bassys:  ** Tlu left wUg wkkh I eonauiBdsd, 
heing  our  own  liom,  uviog  ■  few  Scots  la  our  mr,  best  all  the 
Prlnce'i  hone.  Ood  mad*  i^wa  aa  attthbla  to  out  swgrdai"  Now  ths 
faw  Bcota  conalated  ol  1920  man  ost  of  4200,  sad  Ctoawall'a  asaor- 
Hob  that  thaj  ware  la  tlw  nar  ia  eontndktad  bj  anrr  ottar  ajo* 
wttneaa  who  imdUobb  tban.  Rrincipal  Bailte,  who  raoaind  a  lo«f 
aMoant  of  tba  battla  from  bla  nameaako,  and  bad  o^er  aoarcaa  of  lu- 
fomiatton  now  lost,  tnjt  that  DaviJ  Lctlie  (LaTen)  in  all  |a«ca<  Ibat 
day  waa  Cromwell'a  leader.— Uariibam'o  Li/4  ^flkir/mn,  Mr  Cariylo 
doek  not  take     thh  diapntad  pohrt. 
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tary.  Dissatisfactimi  was  expressed  with  the  military  cots- 
naiulen,  Euex  and  Manche^er,  and  as  a  preliminary  lixf 
to  refwm,  tiu  self-denying  ordinance  waa  passed,  ^iaa  Ad 
took  from  all  niemben  of  paiiiament  thur  comnumds  is 
the  army  or  their  dvil  emiHoyments.  The  ead  o£  £ua 
wu  removed  fsam  the  wtjftemn  command,  and  Sir  Thoaiai 
Fair^  appointed  his  snccissor.  Cromwell,  aa  a  membei 
uf  the  Honse  of  Commons,  waa  exetodted  the  onUaanc^ 
but  he  was  tfw  important  to  be  dispense  with  j  he  vsi 
made  lientensntgeaeral  under  Fur&x.  The  aimj  wasnsw 
modelled,  incompetent  officers  were  dismissed,  and  tie 
regiments,  completed  hy  more  edect  levin.  Ilia  hostile 
armies  met  on  the  14th  of  June  1645,  at  Kaseby  in  NarA- 
amptoDshir^  and  a  deeiaiva  battle  took  ^ace,  wlddi  ended 
in  the  total  diaocMnfiton  of  tlw  RoyaliMs.  The  king  hiin- 
setf  was  in  the  field.  "At  Kaseby,"  says  Cartyle,  "Chailei 
fought  hia  last  batda— dashed  fiercely  against  the  new 
modslanoy  which  he  luddea^aed  till  then — and  sawl^ 
self  ahivend  utterly  to  ruin"— pardy  through  the  fiei; 
rashness  of  Prince  Rupert,  but  mainly  throv^  the  able  j 
ganwalsliu»  of  Fairfax  and  CromwelL  The  king  fled  to  ' 
Wales,  Fairfax  besi^jed  Leicester,  and  was  suecessfnl  at 
Taunton,  Bridgewater,  and  Bristol.  The  vrbgio  west  wss 
soon  reduced  to  obedience.  The  king  had  returned  from 
Wales  and  established  himself  at  Oxford,  where  there  wsi 
a  strong  garrison,  but  danger  was  too  apparent ;  the  vadUat- 
ing  monarch  withdrew  aecretly,  and  proceeded  to  Kewaik 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Scots.  Oxfoid 
capitulated;  and  by  the  end  of  September  Charies  had 
neither  army  nor  garrison  in  England 

Fairfax  arrived  in  London  on  the  12th  of  Kovembsr 
1645.  In  his  progress  towards  the  capital  he  was  accom- 
panied by  applauding  crowds.  Complimentary  q>eeehes 
and  thanks  were  presented  to  him  by  bisth  houses  of  pariia- 
ment,  along  with  a  jewel  of  great  value  set  with  diamonds, 
and  a  sum  of  money.  Charles  was  delivered  up  to  the 
commissioneraof  pai^ament  by  the  Scots  in  Jumary  1646. 
He  had  voluntarily  snrrendered  himself  to  the  Soots  army, 
and  th^  negotiated  with  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  hn 
favonr.  There  was  a  debt  of  X600,000,  arrears  of  pay, 
owing  to  the  Scots,  but  they  agreed  to  take  £400,000,  one 
half  of  which  was  to  be  paid  before  the  army  left  England. 
The  bargain  was  concluded  some  months  before  there  wss 
any  stipulation  to  deliver  up  the  kii^,  but  probably,  as 
Hallam  remarks,  the  parliament  would  never  have  actually 
paid  the  money  on  any  other  consideration  than  the 
delivering  of  tite  king's  person.'  The  transaction  was 
naturally  seized  upon  1^  Uie  B()yalists  and  the  Cavalier 
wits,  and  poeta,  aa  a  subject  of  obloquy  and  repirach  to  the 
Soots  commissioners,  and,  by  im^cation,  to  the  whole 
Scottidi  nation.  It  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Such  politicsl 
libeU  are  not  of  that  clsss  which  the  poet  says  are  **  bom  to 
die.**  They  beerane  Uie  shibbdeths  of  a  party,  and  descend 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Chatles  was  delivered  up  to  the  commisdoneia  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  SOth  January  1646-7.  Fair&x,  -who  preceded 
the  king^  having  met  him  beyond  Nottingham,  dianoanted 
from  his  luws^  kissed  the  royal  hand,  and  having  resumed 
his  seat,  disotrarsed  with  the  unfortunate  prince  daring  the 
journey  to  Hdidenby.  *'The  general,"  said  Charies,  **tB  a 
man  of  honour,  and  keeps  his  wMd  whidi  he  had  pledged 
to  me."  His  ehivalzoM  eonxtef^  is  of  a  piece  irith  his 
whole  character. 

The  agitaticm  in  the  army  now  became  fcnrmidable^  and 
threatened  anardiy.  The  bidependats  wse  too  powerful 
forbotitpuliameBtandPreBlqrteriaDaL  FuiCsxieaolvadlo 

■  HiOoT-'^'ol  Skippon  eaniad  ap  tbs  csab,  £200,000,  to 
Newcaitle  aaooeaafnlly  in  a  pmper  nnnber  ot  wagaoaa ;  got  U  aU 
eosstad  Oktn,  b^^  of  £100,«heitU4(  AOOO  (Mfl&'Jamurj  l«4e. 
7),  Kftsr  whid  tbi  Seots  BunAsd  peacedilir  swsr.-!>^IV^ 
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resign  Liv  comimnion  u  e6maumder-m-cluef,  bat  ht  wu 
pennadsd  to  ntun,it|  tnd  wu  {iMtiT*,  if  not  oo-opeiatinL 
in  all  the  ^oeeedingi  of  tfas  army  whidi  had  tor  their 
objoet  to  dertroy  the  powai  of  parliameni  Lord  F<r- 
dinando  Fsiifucdiad  in  thai&nng(rfl647,  aadSnrThonai 
anoceeded  to  his  title  and  to  iub  oBm  ai  gomiior  of  HalL 
A.  second  civU  war  bnlEa  out  in  tha  aammar  of  1648 ;  a 
Scots  army  o£  40,000  wet  raised  to  deliTer  the  Icing  from 
the  ** sectaries;"  there' ware  tomnlte  in  En^and  and  in 
Walefc  Fairbz  dia{ilayed  tha  greatest  aetirity  in  potting 
down  theee  innureetion^  and  took  Colchesta^  whiuer  tha 
royalist  aro^  had  betaken themsalTci.  U  wasak  Aistirae^ 
when  the  eonunandeMn^hief  waa  besieging  Colehestsr, 
that  Milton  addressed  to  him  tiie  atmnefc : — 

*'  Turfkz,  wkoM  BMM  in  unu  thionrii  Earop*  riagi^ 
FiUiag  each  nwatii  with  enrr  a  wuh  pnin." 

The  poet  eulogizes  the  brave  seedier  for  "  firm  nnshaken 
rirtoe,"  but  ha  hesitated  to  go  along  with  the  army  ondln- 
dependnits  in  the  trial  of  the  king.  He  wes  ^aMd  at  the 
bttd  of  the  judges  before  whom  (Startes  wee  arraigned,  bat 
he  refused  to  acL  In  calling  over  the  ooart,  when  the  crier 
pronoonced  the  name  of  Fair^  a  lady  in  the  galleiy  called 
out "  that  the  Ltnrd  Fairfax  was  not  there  in  person,  that 
he  wonld  never  sit  among  them,  and  that  they  did  him 
wrong  to  name  him  as  a  commusioner."  This  was  Lady 
FuTUx,  who  could  not  forbear,  as  Whitelock  saysi  to  uelaim 
alottd  afpdnst  the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of  Jnstiee. 
The  dedeion  of  the  court  was  a  grievous  errcv.  When 
living,  Oharlea  was  a  baffled  tynot,"  as  Lord  John  Bnssell 
has  remarked;  "when  dead  he  became  a  royal  martyr."  Id 
June  1 650,  after  the  Scots  had  declared  for  Charlee  XL,  the 
council  at  ctate  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  Scotland  in 
order  to  prevent  an  inveuon  of  England.  Fairfax  deelinMl 
I  to  act  againet  the  Preebyterian  Scots,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission. Cromwell  was  appointed  his  soccessor,  "captain- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  td  all  the  fwcee  raised  or 
to  be  raiaed  by  authority  of  parliament  within  the  oommon- 
wcalth  of  England.**  Furfax  receiTed  a  pension  of  £5000 
a  year,  and  is  no  more  heard  of  till  after  the  death  of  the 
triumphant  Protector. 

When  Monk  invited  him  to  assist  in  the  operations  about 
to  be  undertaken  against  Lambert's  army  he  promptly 
obeyed  the  call,  and  in  l>eeember  1669  speared  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Yorkshire  gentlemen ;  aiul  such  was  the 
influflQce  of  Fairfax's  name  and  repatatiou  that  the  Irish 
brigade,  consisting  of  1200  horse,  qoitted  Lamberf  s  coloors 
and  joined  him.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
breaking  up  of  all  Lamberf  s  forces,  and  that  day  secured 
the  reatoratbn  of  the  monarchy.  A  "free  "  partiunent  was 
called ;  Fairfax  was  elected  member  for  Yorkshire,  and  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  commissioa  appointed  by  die  Honee 
of  Commons  to  wait  upm  Cbariea  IL  at  tha  Hague  and 
nrge  bis  speedy  return.  Of  eonaa  the  "manx  numarch, 
scandalous  and  now,"  was  glad  to  ob«y  tha  snnimona,  and 
Fair&x  provided  the  horse  on  whidi  Oharlea  rode  at  hii 
coronation.  The  iwmaining  elaran  yeara  <rf  Uw  life  of  Lord 
Fairfax  wen  spent  in  letiremmt  at  his  seat  in  Twkabira, 
He  mast^  like  Milton,  have  beuiBorslygtievad  and  shocked 
by  the  scene*  that  foUowa^the  inM  ittdignitieB  offered 
to  the  remains  of  his  onnpaniooa  in  anns,  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  tha  ■aeiUoe  of  Br  Harry  Tana,  the  neglect  or 
desecration  of  all  that  was  gie^  noUe,  or  graceful  in 
En^snd,  and  the  flood  of  iounonlify  which,  flowing  from 
Whitahall,  aappad  the  foundations  vi  tha  national  stmgth 
and  honour.  Lord  Fairlax  died  at  Konapaletott  on  tha 
12th  of  November  1671.  The  integrity  of  Fairfax  has  never 
bemdonbted,  Ko  one  has  ever  atteniyted  to  ebatga  aaan- 
Bfliis  or  eorraptioa  on  the  Parliamentary  gaaeii^  But  ha 
was  great  only  in  1^  fleld,  and  hadappaiantly  none  ct  the 
qualities  of  a  statesman.   Hs  is  placed  at  greit  disadTsn^ 


I  tage,  however,  by  being  both  in  wu  and  in  peace  over- 
shadowed by  his  associate  Cromwell : 

"  And  nndsr  Uoi 
His  gealsi  was  rtboked,  u,  it  u  nid, 
Mark  Aotoay't  v«s  by  Cmau." 

Lofd  Fairfax  had  a  taste  for  literature.  He  translated 
some  of  tha  Psalms,  and  wrote  poems  on  aditode,  the  Chrb- 
tiaa  warfare,  the  ahortnew  of  life^  Aa,  none  ui  which  are 
above  mediocrity.  During  the  last  year  or  two  of  his 
life  he  wrote  two  Jfmorialt  which  have  been  published— 
one  on  the  northern  actiona  in  which  he  vras  engaged  in 
1643-44,  and  the  other  on  some  points  during  his  command 
in  tiia  army.'  At  York  and  at  Oxford  ha  radeavonred  to 
eave  the  libraries  from  pillage,  and  heenriehed  dia  Bodleieu 
with  some  valuable  MSS.  His  corremmdenee  was  pub- 
liahed  in  1848-9  in  four  volumes,  and  a  lUe  of  him  by 
Clamenta  B.  Markham  in  1870.  (n,  oa.) 

FAIBFIELD,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  Fairfield  ca, 
Connecticut,  is  situated  near  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the 
Kew  Ywkand  New  Haven  railroad,  33  miles  S.W.  of  New 
Haven.  It  conststs  chiefly  of  me  spadaas  street  of  new 
and  handsome  buildings.  The  beantif  nl  seaneiy  and  fine 
sea  air  of  the  neighbouriiood  attract  to  the  town  a  consider- 
able number  of  summw  visitors,  Iwt  its  prosperity  depends 
chiefly  on  its  shipping  trade.  About  one  and  a  half  miles 
south-east  from  the  town  is  Black  Bock,  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  of  the  state.  Fairfield  was  aettled  in  1659.  In 
1779  it  was  burned  the  British  under  Oovemor  Tiyon. 
The  population  in  1870  nnmbered  6640,  but  since  then  a 
portion  of  the  town,  containing  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
inhabitants,  has  been  annexed  to  Bridgeport 

FAXRHOLT,  Fudxucx  William  (1813-1866),  a  moat 
industrious  antiqaaiy,  draughtsman,  attd  editor  of  oar  older 
literature^  was  born  in  London  in  the  year'  1813.  His 
father,  who  was  of  a  German  family  (the  name  was 
originally  Fahrhols),  was  a  tobacco  manufacturer,  and  for 
some  yeara  Fairholt  himself  was  employed  in  the  business. 
He  had,  however,  other  aims.  F(v  a  time  he  was  a  draw- 
ing-mastor,  afterwards  a  scene-painter  Sane  pen  and  ink 
copies  made  by  him  of  figures  from  Hogarth's  plates  led 
to  his  being  employed  by  Charles  Knight  on  several  of  that 
gentleman's  illustrated  pubUcaticms.  His  first  published 
literary  work  was  a  contribution  to  Hone's  iTear-Book  in 
1831.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  one  of  almost  uninter< 
rupted  quiet  labour,  carried  on  until  within  a  few  days  of 
death.  Several  works  on  dvio  pageantry  and  some  coUeo- 
tions  of  ancient  unpublished  songs  and  dialognea  w^ 
edited  by  him  for  the  Percy  Sodety  in  1843.  In  1844  he 
waa  elected  fellow  of  the  Socie^  of  Antiquaries,  An 
edition  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Xiilly  waa  published  by  him 
in  1863.  His  i»ineipal  independent  works  aro  Tobaeeo,  it$ 
HiOoTf  and  Auoeiationj  18S9 ;  Up  tht  Kilt  and  Eoau 
Again,  1863  ;  mai^  attieles  and  swials  contributed  to  the 
Art  Jomruat,  suns  of  which  wen  afterwards  separately 
published,  as  Cm(wm  in  Sngland,  1846 ;  JHetionarp  qJ 
IVrau  w  Arif  18S1  These  works  an  illustrated  1^ 
nnmsrans  ent%  drawn  on  Uis  wood  by  his  own  hsnd.  His 
psneS  wsB  slso  enpli^edin  illnstrating  Evan's  Coitit^tka 
Andna  BrUmu,  Viddm't  AvmA  Ceuuy^  HslliwaD's 
tctio  Skajt^eara,  Boaoh  Smiths  JtiMerevffk,  the 
Jfisewf/aaw  Cra^Uea  of  Lord  Lntdesbocou^  and  many 
other  wwtak  Ur  Fairiwlt  was  etttii«^  a  LondMierf  Imni 
in  Lon&ll^  and  aaw  out  itf  sight  <^  St  TkuVb  fat  ths  finl 
twen^4«o  yean  ai  his  lifc^  bs  srar  lovsd  a  pamd  street 
better  ibaa  a  green  lana  His  latw  ysats  wen  much 
tronbted  by  disease  which,  diough  tei^«muily  slleriatwl 
hy  a  voyage  to  Egypt  and  Mnma  widi  tha  pnsent  Lord 
IiOBdssboimi^  terminated  hi  ooBsnsu^oo.  1^  died 
April8,1866L  His  bodes ie|atiw|9gni@ra|Q94^ 
qnsathsd  to  ths  Ubrsiy  at  8tcMn>ni«n-&von  ruioscni  mit 
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jiagtiduiry  (between  200  and  300  volumes)  to  the  Society  of 
A.ntiquariea ;  liis  old  prints  and  works  on  costiimo  to  the 
British  Moseam. 

FAIRIES  {Fr.,/U,/aene;  Tiov.,/ada;  Sp.,  kada;  ItaL, 
Ma ;  Med.  Lat.,  /atare,  to  enchant,  from  Latin  fatuntt 
fate,  destiny).  In  early  times,  when  so  mnch  of  the  energy 
of  man  was  not,  as  now,  applied  to  practice,  it  seems  to 
have  found  a  natural  outlet  in  the  imagination.  Of  all  the 
minor  creations  of  mytholc^,  the  fairies  are  the  most  bean- 
tifa!,  the  most  nomerons,  the  most  memorable  in  litera- 
ture. Like  all  organic  growths,  whether  of  nature  or  of  the 
fancy,  they  are  not  the  immediate  product  of  one  country 
or  of  one  time;  they  hare  a  pedigree,  and  the  qnesUon  of 
their  ancestry  and  affiliation  is  one  of  wide  bearing  and 
weighty  side-issues.  But  mixture  and  connexion  of  races 
have  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  so  changed  the  original 
folk-product  that  it  is  difficult  to  disengags  and  separate 
the  different  strains  that  hare  gone  to  the  making  or 
moulding  of  the  result  as  we  have  IL  Certain  points,  how- 
aTer,  in  the  course  and  development  of  tiie  sapet«titio&  can 
be  definitelf  placed^ 

The  ehanuter  of  the  religion  of  the  peo[de  of  Qtul  was 
undoubtedly  much  changed  by  tiuBonun  ocenpAtion,  bn^ 
in  insciiptions  and  legends,  traces  ue  to  be  found  of  what 
the  primitm  belief  was,  whieli  fidntly  ahadow  oat  that 
piimittve  belief,  and  it  is  here  that  ve  fint  find  traces  of 
one  of  the  various  classes  of  beings  whtdi  haTe  in  later 
times  reesived  the  general  name  of  fairiesL  Totire  inscrip- 
tions to  aupematnial  beir.gs,  eoirespondiiiff  to  the  nymphs 
and  fauns  of  elassie  mythology,  havo  been  found  on  Gonuih 
and  German  scnl  repeatedly.  A  passage  in  Fompcmitts  IMa 
{De  Situ  Orbiij  bk.  Ul  &  6)  pdnis  distinctly  to  s  belief  of 
the  Bretons  in  certain  beings  Laving  many  disneteristics  of 
the  fairies. 

"  Sens  baing  sitmte  in  ths  Bntuh  m  aniut  the  country  of  the 
OsismyM  is  renowned  with  th«  oiacl*  of  the  god  ths  OaUes, 
whoM  TowesM*  in  nombeV  ni&«,  m  hallowed  to  continosi 
rirginitie.  They  cM  them  Oalliceui,  and  an  of  opinion  ttuit, 
through  the  ain^Iar  wiedom  wherewilji  thev  are  indtted,  thiey  nuM 
the  aeat  and  vmda  with  their  ehanna,  and  transform  themaelTea 
into  what  b«aates  they  will,  and  heala  such  diseatea  aa  to  others 
are  iDCarabl*,  and  kaowe  things  to  coma  and  prophesy  of  them,  bat 
aot  unto  any  «thw  than  such  as  sayle  tbfthor  tor  the  nonec,  and 
eomt  of  sat jpuposB  to  demund  eoansell  of  them. Golding's  trans- 
lation, p.  78. 

The  similarity  of  these  beinge  to  the  fays  that  puy  so 
important  a  part  in  medinval  romances  is  remarkable.  A 
passage  in  the  romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lao  is  so  directly 
aescriptive  that  it  may  be  quoted: — 

"  En  eellni  temps  eetttoit  appelletf  fies  toutes  eelles  qni  stattiBBet- 
toient  den-chantements  et  da  ehanaes,  et  moolt  en  wbnt  poor  Uos 
princi[wlleinent  en  la  Orande  Bretagne,  at  scarcwnt  la  fores  et  Im 
rertae  des  parollet,  det  pierrea,  et  dea  herbei^  ptrauoy  elles  eatolent 
teimo  en  janaesse  et  en  beaolte  et  en  grandaa  nehesaea  eonment 
allea  divlaoient  £t  ca  fat  eataUir  an  tenpa  da  ICerlin  U  prophetc — 
Ed.  1533,  p.  V. 

'fhese  fays  preside  at  the  btrtn  and  inflnenra  the  destiny 
of  men,  taking  individuals  under  tlieir  special  protection. 
They  take  lovers  from  among  men,  and  are  nften  described 
as  of  delicate,  unearthly,  ravishing  beauty.  The  enjoyment 
of  their  charms  is,  however,  generally  qualified  by  some  re- 
striction or  compaet,  the  breaking  of  which  is  the  cause  of 
cakmity  to  the  lover  and  all  his  race,  as  in  the  notaUe  tale 
of  Melusine.  This  fay  by  enchantment  bnitt  tiio  castle  at 
Lusignan  for  her  hnsband.  It  was  her  natnre  to  take,  every 
week,  the  form  of  a  eerpent  from  the  waist  below.  The 
hebdomadal  transformation  being  once,  contrary  to  compact, 
witnessed  by  her  husband,  she  left  him  with  much  waUing, 
and  was  said  to  return  and  give  warning  by  her  appearance 
and  great  shrieks  whenever  one  of  the  race  of  Lusignan  was 
about  to  di&  At  the  birth  of  Ogier  le  Dannois  «z  fairies 
attend,  Ave  ^  whom  ^re  good  gifta,  whieh  Ae  tilth  ovu^ 


rides  with  a  restriction.  Oervaiso  of  Tilbury,  wtitii^;  eaily 
in  the  13th  century,  has,  in  his  Otia  Imperialia,  a  ch^)ter 
De  lamiii  et  itociurnit  larvis,  where  he  givea  it  out,  aa  proved 
by  individuals  beyond  all  exception,  that  men  have  been 
lovers  of  beings  of  this  kind  whom  they  call  Fadatf  and 
who  did,  in  case  of  infideli^  or  infringement  of  secie^,  in- 
flict terrible  punishment — ue  loss  of  goods  and  evca  of  Ufa 
There  seems  little  in  the  characteristics  of  these  fairies  of 
romance  to  distinguish  them  from  human  beings,  except 
their  supematoral  knowledge  and  power.  They  are  aot 
often  repreaented  as  diminutive  in  stature,  and  seem  to  be 
subject  to  such  human  passions  as  love,  jeaioosy,  envy,  and 
revenge.  To  tUadasibdongilke  fairies  of  Boiaida^AxiaBb^ 
and  Spenser. 

The  e^mology  traced  at  the  b^inuiLg  of  this  article  ti 
that  generally  ^ven,  but  it  ia  by  no  jneans  nniTensIly 
accepted.  Some  fanciful  theories  that  [sevailed  at  the  h^ 
e^ning  of  ^e  centuiy,  as,  for  insfeanoe,  that  adopted  by  Sir 
W.  Scott  in  his  £my  on  Me /Wr^iSripsrrfttior^  which  con- 
nects the  word  faiiy  with  tiie  Fenia&.pars  are  now  gcDMally 
nijeeted.  M.  Walekenaar  believed  the  woid  to  be  puely 
Celtio  {see  his  Leiten  utr  Ua  CaiOtt  dm  Ftet,  Fferi%  1 836). 
Apart,  ho««ver,fRMn  the  qoestiftt  of  the  origin  and  varying 
intentim  of  the  tem,  Ute  kind  of  bdn^  fiiit  «ignifi«ij  by 
it  can  be  fiririy  connseted  vtth  enttnms  of  tiu  Oresk  and 
Roman  myth^ogy. 

The  Ganla  had  no  donbt  •  pmolons  pantheon.  Ths 
peasants  seem  to  have  vtbnA.  VMsh^  to^  and  pec^led  this 
old  hill^  tree^  lock^  atnams,  and  spring  with,  beings 
umilar  to  the  nyn^hs  and  fanu     antiqmty.   And  ead 
litde  locality  seems  to  barc  had  its  protecting  daitiai^ 
female^  and  geoevaUy  Ana  in  nnmbar.  The  coaing  of 
ChristiB&ily  tmly  dianged  sUc^y  the  way  ctf  legaidii^  tib^ 
aeaturae— did  nofe  by  any  means  ovwoome  theanpemtitionc 
It  is  most  lifcdy  to  the  dmilari^  in  character  and  fiane- 
tion  of  these  IomI  dsitise  to  the  Faroe  or  Fates  of  antiqniQ 
tint  we  owe  the  name  generally  given  to  all  Uu  differsBt 
beings,  a  great  part  of  whose  fnnctirau  it  was  to  pnsidoat 
the  birth  and  rule  the  destiny  oi  man.    It  seems  probeUe 
that  among  the  peo[de  generation  after  genoatitm  of  nurses 
changed  these  topiod  cUvinities  into  thoee  &iries,  the  tales 
of  which  Ferranlt  and  his  successors  made  so  pt^nlar.  The 
fairy  tales  in  the  Piaeaioli  Notu  tit  Straparda  (1560-M) 
and  the  FtaiamentM  of  Basile  (1673)  are  alio,  no  donb^ 
the  results  of  genuine  tradition.  By  tius  time,  however,  the 
influence  of  Eastern  stories  had  been  brought  by  timvdlen 
and  cmnders  to  bear  upon  the  tnuiitiras  of  the  West,  ss  wdl 
as  that  of  the  superstition  next  to  be  mentioned.    To  the 
elves  and  dnergar  of  the  northern  mythdogy  we  most  go 
for  the  origin      those  littie  creatures  that  dance  in  ^ 
woods  and  meadows.    The  elves  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  light  and  the  dark.    It  is  related  ia  the  prose 
Edda  that  the  gods  r^ected  haw  the  dnogar  snimatnd  the 
clay  below  the  earth  like  maggots  in  fledb;  and  certainly, 
under  different  names,  as  brownie,  dnricanne^  kobbcdd,  nisse, 
lutin,  hobgoblin,  beings  of  this  kind,  whether  of  the  hill  or 
wood,  of  t&  rock  or  stream,  or  of  the  honseh<Jd,  have  pUyed 
a  great  part  ia  the  life  of  the  peasantry  of  many  eotmtriea. 
They  are  represented  as  of  very  varioos  duuacteiisties  and 
propensities.    Their  appearaaoe  and  power  are  sometimes 
[Hopitious,  at  other  times  bslefuL    "He  that  looka  on 
them  shall  die,"  says  Falsta^  and  hides  his  face  acootdin^y. 
Perhaps  the  leading  features  <tf  thnr  character  with  relatioa 
to  man  is  a  desire  for  foir  hnman  childcen,  Y^iidi,  nibsti- 
tutmg  abortive  creatures,  they  jHactise  msoy  trii^  to 
obtun.   They  are  often  r^esentedas  animated \xj a s}«iit 
of  malidons  mockery  towards  men,  whieh  is  not,  however, 
altoeethw  malignant.   In  etmnexion  with  their  fabled 
abode  uodergronnd,  iX  is  to  be  noted  that  Chancer  ,  nafcee 
Plate  and  Fnsei^na  tang  and  qnen  of  ftai^ 
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Besides  scattered  allusions,  we  owe  to  this  snperstition 
many  fair  products  of  our  poetry.  Works  of  Dnyton^  Ben 
JoDson,  Fletcher,  Randolph,  and  Herrick  will  at  once 
suggest  tfaemselves.  Its  influence  is  of  coarse  rery  mariced 
In  the  jroathfnl  worics  of  Hilton.  Of  the  Midtummer 
Jfiffhft  Drtam,  that  perfect  n»«  among  all  theee  flowers 
of  fancy,  it  is  nnnecessaiy  to  speal^  enn  wm  it  possible 
to  do  so  adequately. 

For  «a  cUbonto  iMMoont  of  ftiriaa  in  nnenl,  ssa  Keigbtley's 
fitfry  MyUuiom,  vlien  the  legendj  of  dinercBt  oountrin  tn  col- 
lected. (W.  HE.) 

FAITHORNE,  Willi  am,  a  painter  and  engraver,  was 
bom  in  London,  at  what  date  is  uncertain,  but  most  pro- 
bably either  in  1626  or  1627.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
Robert  Peake,  a  painter  and  printseller,  who  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  Charles  L  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  accompanied  his  nuster  into  the  king's 
service,  and  being  made  prisoner  at  Basinghouse,  be  was 
confined -for  some  time  to  Aldersgote,  where,  however,  he 
was  permitted  to  follow  hb  profession  of  engraver,  and 
among  other  portraits  did  a  small  ona  ct  the  &st  Villiers, 
duke  of  Buckingham.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
fiisnds  he  tmj  soon  ngained  his  liberty,  but  only  on  con- 
dition ol  rettnngto  lEVuica.  There  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  reedve  instructions  from  Robert  Nanteni],  by  whidi  his 
s^le  was  greatly  benefited.  Ho  was  peraitted  to  return 
to  Eo^utd  about  1650,  and  took  up  a  shop  near  Temple 
Bar,  where^  besides  his  work  as  an  engraver,  he  carried  on 
A  laige  bn^ness  as  a  priatsdlsr.  In  li680  he  gave  up  his 
shop  and  retirsd  to  a  honse  in  Blackfriars,  occupying  himself 
chiefly  in  psiatiug  portruts  fn>m  the  life  in  crayons, 
al&ongh  still  occasionally  engaged  in  engraving.  He  died 
of  a  lingering  consumption.  May  13,  1691 ;  and  it  is  sud 
that  his  life  was  shortened  by  the  ndsfortnnes,  dissipation, 
and  early  death  of  his  son  William.  Faithome  is  especially 
famoos  as  a  portrait  engraver,  and  among  those  on  whom 
he  erercised  his  art  were  a  large  number  of  eminent  persons, 
including  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Henry 
Somerset,  tlie  marqnis  of  Worcester,  John  Milton,  Queen 
Catherine,  Prince  Rupert,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  Thomas  Hobbes,  Richard  Hooker,  Robert  second 
eari  of  Essex,  and  Charles  L  All  his  works  are  remarkable 
for  their  combination  of  freedom  and  etrength  with  softness 
and  delicacy,  and  his  crayon  paintings  unite  to  these  the  addi- 
tional quaUty  of  clear  and  brilliant  colonr^  Faithorne 
is  the  auUior  a  work  on  engraving,  irii^  was  puUished 
in  1622. 

FAITHORI^  William  (1656-1686),  a  mezzotinto  en- 
graver, BOB  of  the  former,  was  bom  in  1656.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  his  father's  instructions,  and  devoting  his 
attention  chiefly  to  mezzotinto,  at  an  early  age  gave  promise 
of  attaining  great  excellence,  but  became  idle  and  dissi- 
pated, and  it  is  said  involved  his  father  in  money  difficulties. 
Among  peraons  of  note  whose  portraits  he  engraved  are 
Charles  IL,  Maiy  princess  of  Orange,  Qneen  Anne  when 
princess  of  Denmark  and  Charies  Xlt  of  Sweden.  He 
died  in  1686. 

The  best  icooant  of  the  Fslthomes  b  that  eontunnl  in  Wftlpole'a 
AnecdoUi  tf  FaMing.  A  life  «rf  Fdthonis  th«  elder  ii  preaerred 
in  the  Brituh  Moieum  among  ths  papefs  of  Mr  B^jfbid,  librsriui 
to  Lird  Oxford,  and  on  Intinata  friend  of  Fklthome. 

FAIZ^BAI^  a  division  or  commissumenhip  of  Ondh  in 
British  India,  now  under  tiu  jurisdiction  of  Um  Usutenant- 
govemnof  theNorth-WestamFiovinoasw  Itliesin36*-38* 
SO*  N.  lat  and  81*  6'-8S*  16'  Z  long.,  and  oomprises  the 
three  cUstrieta  of  Faizibid,  Gond^  and  Bbaraieh.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  K.  the  indq>endent  state  of  Nep&l,  on  the 
R  1^  Qorakhpur  district  on  tbaS.  by  Ammgarh  and  SnltAn- 

fnr,  and  on  the  W.  by  R&ra  Banki,  Bitipur,  and  Kheri 
upulation,  aecordlng  to  the  ccubdii  'tf  1868 — Hindus, 


3,028,602;  Maliumetaos  and  others,  350,760;  total, 
8,379,262,  of  whom  1,747,411  were  males  and  1,631,851 
females.  Number  of  villages  or  townships  8452.  Area, 
7671  square  miles. 

FjkiziB^D,  a  district  of  BritiA  India  in  Ondh,  under  the 
lieutenant-govemor  of  the  Korth-Westero  Provinces,  in 
26*-27*  N.  let  and  8r-82*  £.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  £.  by  the  Oogra  river,  on  the  S.  by  Azimgarh  district, 
and  on  tiie  W.  by  the  Gumti  river.  The  area,  according 
to  the  latest  estimate  in  1877,  is  1649  square  miles,  and 
the  population  1,034,092  sonls.  Fsiz&b&d  forms  a  very 
historioJ  district,  lying  between  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Oudh,  and  is  interesting  alike  for  its  calamities  and  its  ruins. 
Ajodhyi,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Oudh,  which 
plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Sanskrit  epics,  lies  iu  its 
northern  angle,  close  to  the  present  ci^  of  Faiz&bid.  In 
more  modem  times  the  disfrict  was  the  centre  of  the 
naw&b  vizier's  influence,  and  contained  his  capital  until  the 
removal  of  his  court  to  Lucknow  in  1775.  In  1867  it  bo- 
came  the  scene  of  the  disaster  described  below.  Since 
the  mutiny,  the  district  has  settiod  down  into  a  peaceful 
part  of  the  British  empire^  witii  an  increasing  population. 
It  is  pmetaitad  throoghont  its  lengUi  from  north  to  south 
yxj  the  Ondh  and  Rohilkhand  railway,  and  does  an  import- 
ant trade  with  the  great  cities  of  tiie  north'West  The 
grofrth  of  its  population  haa  been  the  more  marked,  owing 
to  the  previous  deeertion  and  decay  in  the  last  century  on 
the  transfer  of  the  naw&l/a  court  to  lAcknow.  The  popula- 
tion, dasufied  aecoiding  to  xeligioB,  is — ^Hindus,  922,360, 
Mahometans,  100,410,  Chriatians,  1333,  of  whom  1267 
represent  tha  European  soldiers;  total,  1,024,093;  the 
density  of  population  averaging  631  per  square  mile.  The 
five  largest  towns,  containing  upwards  of  5000  inhabi- 
tants, are— Faiz&bkd,  popnlation,  37,804;  T4nda,  13,643; 
Ajodhyi,  9949  ;  Jalilpur,  6276  ;  and  Sigauli,  6614.  Ths 
railway  stations  are  tiie  following : — M&lipur,  Akbarpur, 
Kinurpur,  Oosiiugot^,  Tandauli,  Belarghit,  Darsinagar, 
AjodhyA,  Faizibid,  and-S^aulL  The  estimated  cultivated 
area  in  1876  was  628,690  acres,  of  which  rice  was  returned 
as  occupying  162,562  ;  wheat,  162,896  ;  other  food  grains, 
248,837 ;  oil-seeds,  6888 ;  sugar,  27,800 ;  cotton,  492  ; 
opium,  4983  ;  indigo,  6900  ;  fibres,  202  ;  tobacco,  3957  ; 
and  vegetables,  3522.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of 
FaizAbid  in  1874-75  was  exports  £426,116,  and  imports 
£132,611,  the  chief  articles  of  export  being  food  grains, 
oil-seeds,  country  c'oth,  and  silk,  and  cotton ;  and  of  im- 
ports, sugar,  spices,  European  piece  goods,  &c.  Ths 
revenue  of  the  district  in  1674-75  was  £151,856,  of  whicb 
£133,243,  or  85  per  cent,  was  derived  from  the  land-tar 
The  machinery  for  protecting  person  and  property  consisted 
of  15 'magisterial  uid  16  ciril  and  revenue  courts.  The 
regular  police  force  consisted  of  653  officers  and  men, 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  £8363  oat  of  the  imperial  revenue ; 
a  town  and  cantonment  police  numbering  237,  and  costing 
£1403  from  local  sources ;  and  a  village  police  numbering 
2277  men,  maintained  by  the  villagers  or  landholders  at  a 
cost  of  £6524.  The  average  daily  number  of  prisoners  in 
jail  in  1875  was  791,  or  one  to  every  1294  of  the  popnla- 
tion.  The  schools  in  the  same  year  numbered  98,  attended 
by  4461  pnpila.  Four  charitable  dispensaries  afibrded 
medical  aid  to  13,463  patiwts ;  and  a  poorhouse  furnished 
assistance  to  6763  panoers  iu  the  shane  of  food,  dothiog, 
and  shelter. 

FAizisin,  the  chief  town  and  administratire  head- 
quarters of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  sitnated  on  the 
right  or  sooth  bank  of  the  Oogra,  in  26*  47'  lat.  and 
82'  16'  K  long.  Adjacent  to  Faizib&d  on  the  E.,  and  now 
forming  a  suburb  of  the  town,  is^jodhyA,  the  ancient 
capital  of  King  Daswiath^  jb^dfiMy^^'S^fliMba.hero  of 
the  Ramayani.   Of  this  andent  city,  said  to  mto  eovcrod 
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an  area  of  48  hot,  now  Iiardly  a  trace  remaina.  The 
modem  Ajodhyi  contama  Beveral  Jaia  and  Hindu  temples. 
The  city  of  Feiz&bAd  vae  founded  about  1730  1^  Sa'adat 
AU  Kh&n  the  first  naw&b  rizter  of  Oudh,  vfao  made  it  hie 
capital  The  place  rapidly  grev  in  importance  until  1775, 
when  the  court  of  Oudh  wae  remoTed  to  Lucknow,  It 
then  rapidly  decayed,  all  the  leading  merchants,  banken, 
&c,  abandoning  the  placa  In  1839,  Butter  esUmated  its 
population  at  100,000  but  fast  dimlni^ing,  owing  to  the 
exactiouB  and  oppreaeions  by  the  natire  officiab  of  the 
naw&Vs  Gorenunent  At  the  time  of  tiie  onuub  in  1869 
FaisibAd  ctmtained  only  37,804  inhalutaiili ;  but  it  ii  now 
again  admuoDg  in  pnwperil^,  and  ia  npidty  sn 
eiiqioriam<tf  tcuA  At  tbetime  of  the  annexation  ^CakUi 
hk  18S6  FaizAbAd  TCs  made,  and  atill  eontimua  to  be^  a 
hige  militaiy  itatun.   On  d»  ontbntk  ci  tiia  mutiny  in 


1867,  the  cantonment  contained  two  regimenta  of  in&ntry, 
a  aqnadcon  oi  cavalry,  and  a  light  field  battery  of  artillery 
— all  natiTeo.  Owing  to  their  threatening  demeanour  after 
the  Meemt  maasacre,  many  of  the  European  ladies  and 
children  were  sheltered  by  one  of  the  great  landht^ers  of 
Oudh,  and  others  were  sent  forward  to  leas  disturbed  parts 
of  the  country.  Hie  troope  rose,  as  waa  antidpated,  and 
altlu}ugh  they  at  first  permitted  tiieir  officers  to  take  boats 
and  proceed  towards  Dinapur,  a  measage  was  afterwasJi 
sent  to  a  rebel  force  lower  down  tiie  river  to  intercept  the 
fngitivea.  Of  four  boats,  one  aifcceeded  in  reaching  Dinapnr 
■ilely,  having  passed  the  xebeli  nnnotieed.  Of  tita  oeea^ 
pants  of  the  otiiar  tine*  boats,  one  panon  alone  eecaped. 
FaiiibAd  isnowastation  fcvEnn^teanaswall  aa  for  iiatiiw 
troopa 
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